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PREFACE 


THis DIcTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, as stated in the Preface to Volumes I. and II. already 
published, is intended as a contribution towards furnishing the Church for the great 
work of teaching. It is a Dictionary of the Old and New Testaments, together with 
the Old Testament Apocrypha, according to the Authorized and Revised Versions, with 
constant reference to the original tongues. Every effort has been used to make the 
information it contains as full, reliable, and accessible as possible. 

1. As to fulness. In a Dictionary of the Bible we expect an explanation of 
all the words occurring in the Bible which do not explain themselves. The present 
Dictionary meets that expectation more nearly than any work hitherto published. 
Articles will be found on all the Persons and Places that are mentioned in the 
Bible, on its Archeology and Antiquities, its Ethnology, Geology, and Natural 
History, its Theology and Ethics, and on such words occurring in the Authorized or 
Revised Version as are now unintelligible or liable to misapprehension. Much 
attention has been given to the language, literature, religion, and customs of the 
nations around Israel. The Versions have been fully treated. Articles have been 
contributed on the Apocalyptic and other uncanonical writings of the Jews, as well 
as on such theological or ethical ideas as are believed to be contained in the Bible, 
though their modern names are not found there. 

2. As to reliability. The writers have been chosen out of respect to their 
scholarship and nothing else. The articles have all been written immediately and 
solely for this Dictionary, and, except the shortest, they are all signed. Even the 
shortest, however, have been contributed by writers of recognized ability and 
authority. In addition to the work upon it of authors and editors, every sheet 
has passed through the hands of the three eminent scholars whose names are found 
on the title-page. 

3. As to accessibility. The subjects are arranged in alphabetical order, and 
under the most familiar titles. All the modern devices of cross-reference and 
black-lettering have been freely resorted to, so that in the very few instances in 
which allied subjects have been grouped under one heading (such as MEDICINE in 
this volume) the particular subject wanted will be found at once. Proper Names 
are arranged according to the spelling of the Revised Version, but wherever it 


seemed advisable the spelling of the Authorized Version is also given, with a cross- 
vil 
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reference. The Abbreviations, considering the size and scope of the work, will 
be seen to be few and easily mastered. A list of them, together with a simple 
scheme for the uniform transliteration of Hebrew and Arabic words, will be found 
on the following pages. 


It is with devout thankfulness that the Editor sees this third volume of an 
arduous though congenial work issued within reasonable limits of time. The fourth 
volume is in progress, and may be looked for next year. He has pleasure in again 
expressing his thanks to many friends and fellow-workers, including the authors 
of the various articles. But especially he desires to thank the members of the 
editorial staff, the publishers, the printers, and (without mentioning others whose 
names have already appeared in the Preface to Vols. I. and IJ.) Mr. G. F. Hix of the 
Department of Coins and Medals in the British Museum for assistance and advice in 
the preparation of the illustrations to the article on the Money of the Bible. 


*,” Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, have the sole right of publication of this 
DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE in the United States and Canada. 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


——_—_- —— 


I. GENERAL 


Alex. = Alexandrian. 

Apoe. = Apocalypse. 

Apoer. = Apocrypha. 

Aq. = Aquila. 

Arab. = Arabic. 

Aram. = Aramaic. 

Ass Assyrian. 

Bab. = arene, 
=circa, about. 

Car = Canaanite. 

cf. =compare. 

ct. =contrast. 

D=Deuteronomist. 

E=Elohist. 

edd. =editions or editors. 

Egyp. = Egyptian. 

Eng. = English. 

Eth. = Ethiopic. 

f.=and following verse or page; as Ac 10%: 

ff. =and following verses or pages ; as Mt 11°5* 

Gr. = Greek. 

H=Law of Holiness. 

Heb. = Hebrew. 

Hel. = Hellenistic. 

Hex. = Hexateuch. 

Isr. = Israelite. 

J =Jahwist. 

J” =Jehovah. 

Jerus. =Jerusalem. 

Jos. =Josephus. 


LXX =Septuagint. 

MSS = Manuscripts. 
MT=Massoretic Text. 

n. =note. 

NT=New Testament. 

Onk. = Onkelos. 

OT=Old Testament. 
P=Priestly Narrative. 

Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian. 
Pent. = Pentateuch. 

Pers. = Persian. 

Phil. = Philistine. 

Pheen. = Pheenician. 

Pr. Bk. = Prayer Book. 

R= Redactor. 

Rom. = Roman. 

Sam. =Samaritan. 

Sem. =Semitic. 

Sept. = Septuagint. 

Sin. =Sinaitic. 

Symm. =Symmachus. 

Syr. =Syriae. 

Talm. = Talmud. 

Targ. =Targum. 

Theod. = =Theodotion. 
TR=Textus Receptus. 

tr. =translate or translation. 
VSS = Versions. 

Vulg. = Vulgate. 

WH= Westcott and Hort’s text. 


II. Booxs 
Old Testament. 
Gn = Genesis. Ca=Canticles. 
Ex = Exodus. s=Isaiah. 
Ly=Leviticus. Jer=Jeremiah. 
= Numbers. La=Lamentations. 


Dt=Deuteronomy. Ezk = Ezekiel. 


Jos=Joshua. Dn = Daniel. 
Jg=Judges. Hos= Hosea. 
Ru= Ruth. Jl=Joel. 
18,2S=land2Samuel. Am=Amos. 
1K, 2 K=1 and 2 Kings. Ob=Obadiah. 
ieOh,, 2, Che= 1 and) 2) Jon—Jonah: 
Chronicles. Mic= Micah. 
Ezr= Ezra. Nah=Nahum. 


Neh= Nehemiah. 
Est= Esther. 
Job. 

Ps= Psalms. 
Pr=Proverbs. 


Hab= Habakkuk. 
Zeph = Zephaniah. 
Hag = Haggai. 
Zee = Zechariah. 
Mal= Malachi. 


Ec= Ecclesiastes. 
Apocrypha. 
PBs; 2s — land 2 to—Lopit: 
Esdras. Jth=Judith. 
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Ad. Est = Additions to Sus=Susanna. 


Esther. Bel = Bel and_ the 
Wis= Wisdom. Dragon. 
Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- Pr. Man = Prayer of 
asticus. Manasses. 
Bar = Baruch. 1 Mac, 2 Mac=1 and 2 
Three = Song of the Maccabees. 


Three Children. 


New Testament. 


Mt= Matthew. I An, 2) May Sh eyivel & 

Mk=Mark. Thessalonians. 

Lk= Luke. Th Avi, OF ie il gyeel 2 

Jn=John. Timothy. 

Ac= Acts. Tt= hitus; 

Ro= Romans. Philem = Philemon. 

1 Co, 2 Co=1 and 2 He=Hebrews. 
Corinthians. Ja=James. 


Gal= Galatians. 
Eph= Ephesians. 
Ph= Philippians. 
Col = Colossians. 


Ine rr rand.2 Peter 

apa, % dhs 3} dhltalp 02. 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev = Revelation. 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS xi 


III. Enerisn Versions 


Wyc.=Wyclif’s Bible (NT c. 1380, OT c. 1382, 
Purvey’s Revision c. 1388). 

Tind. = Tindale’s NT 1526 and 1534, Pent. 1530. 

Cov. =Coverdale’s Bible 1535. 

Matt. or Rog.=Matthew’s (i.e. prob. Rogers’) 
Bible 1537. 

Cran. or Great=Cranmer’s ‘Great’ Bible 1539. 

Tav.=Taverner’s Bible 1539. 

Gen. =Geneva NT 1557, Bible 1560. 


Bish. = Bishops’ Bible 1568. 
Tom.=Tomson’s NT 1576. 

them. = Rhemish NT 1582. 

Dou. = Douay OT 1609. 
AV =Authorized Version 1611. 

AVm= Authorized Version margin. 

RV = Revised Version NT 1881, OT 1885. 
RVm = Revised Version margin. 
EV=<Auth. and Rev. Versions. 


IV. For toe Literature 


AHT= Ancient Hebrew Tradition. 

AT=Altes Testament. 

BL=Bampton Lecture. 

BM= British Museum. 

BRP =Biblical Researches in Palestine. 

CIG=Corpus Inscriptionum Grecarum. 

CIL=Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 

CIS=Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum. 

COT=Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT. 

DB= Dictionary of the Bible. 

EHH= Early History of the Hebrews. 

GAP=Geographie des alten Palistina. 

GGA =Géttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

GGN= Nachrichten der kénigl. Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Gottingen. 

GJV=Geschichte des Jiidischen Volkes. 

GVI=Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 

HCM = Higher Criticism and the Monuments. 

HE = Historia Ecclesiastica. 

HGHL = Historical Geog. of Holy Land. 

HI= History of Israel. 

HJP=History of the Jewish People. 

HPM= History, Prophecy, and the Monuments. 

iIPN =Hebrew Proper Names. 

IJG=Israelitische und Jiidische Geschichte. 

JBL=Journal of Biblical Literature. 

JDTh=Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie. 

JQR=Jewish Quarterly Review. 

JL:AS=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

JiL=Jewish Religious Life after the Exile. 

JTS=Journal of Theological Studies. 

KAT=Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Test. 

KIB = Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek. 

LCBi= ULiterarisches Centralblatt. 

LOT=Introd. to the Literature of the Old Test. 


NHI B=Neuhebriisches Worterbuch. 

NTZG = Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. 

ON =Otium Norvicense. 

OP = Origin of the Psalter. 

OTJC=The Old Test. in the Jewish Church. 

PB= Polychrome Bible. 

PEHF= Palestine Exploration Fund. 

PEHFSt=Quarterly Statement of the same. 

PSBA = Proceedings of Soc. of Bibl. Archeology. 

PRE = Real-Encyclopidie fiir protest. Theologie 
und Kirche. 

QPB=Queen’s Printers’ Bible. 

REJ= Revue des Etudes Juives. 

RP = Records of the Past. 

FS = Religion of the Semites. 

SBOT=Sacred Books of Old Test. 

SkK=Studien und Kritiken. 

SP=Sinai and Palestine. 

SWP=Memoirs of the Survey of W. Palestine. 

TAL or ThLZ=Theol. Literaturzeitung. 

ThT=Theol. Tijdschrift. 

TSBA = Transactions of Soc. of Bibl. Archeology. 

TU =Texte und Untersuchungen. 

WAI= Western Asiatic Inscriptions. 

WZKM=Wiener Zeitschrift fiir Kunde des 
Morgenlandes. 

ZA =Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie. 

ZAW or ZATW=Zeitschrift fiir die Alttest. 
Wissenschaft. 

ZDMG = Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen- 
liindischen Gesellschaft. 

ZDPV=Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palistina- 
Vereins. 

ZESF=Zeitschrift fiir Keilschriftforschung. 

ZKW = Zeitschrift fiir kirchliche Wissenschaft. 


A small superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to, as KAT", LOT®. 


PLATES AND MAP IN VOLUME III 


(PLATES) COINS CURRENT IN PALESTINE c. B.C. 500-A.D. 135 


(Map) St. PAUL’S TRAVELS 


between pages 424 and 425 
facing page 697 
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KIR (7p).—The name of a country and nation. 
It occurs in the following passages :—(1) Am 97 
Kir is the land from which God brought the 
Aramzeans (Syrians), as He led the Israelites from 
Egypt, etc. It must, after this analogy, be a 
country remote from the principal seat (i.e. 
Damascus) of the Aramzans in Amos’ time. The 
LXX reads ‘depth,’ ‘pit’ (860pos, i.e. ryp). (2) 
2 Kx 16° After the capture of Damascus, the Ara- 
means were carried captive to Kir by the king 
(Tiglath-pileser 111.) of Assyria. This would in- 
dicate that Kir was under Assyrian dominion, and, 
again, at a considerable distance from the region 
of Damascus near the borders of the Assyrian 
empire. But the name of the country was wanting 
in the LXX originally (B), and inserted later (A, 
ete. Kupqvjvde) from the Hebrew text (after Sym- 
machus). . Therefore this passage is suspicious ; see 
Field, Hezap. pp. xxii, 682. (3) Am 1° threatens 
indeed : the people of Aram shall go into captivity 
unto Kir (LXX ‘the one called as ally,’ érixdyros, 
x7p?). But this passage also seems to be inter- 
polated from Am 97. If Kir was the original home 
of the Arameans (Am 97), the Assyrians would 
never have deported them back to their old country, 
where they would have found remainders of the 
original stock of their nation, and would have, 
by union with them, become strong again and 
dangerous to the king of Nineveh. The Assyrians, 
as well as other nations, deported their captives 
always to countries where they were strangers, 
separated by language and race from the inhabit- 
ants of the new country, and therefore forced to 
rely upon the government which had settled them 
there. Consequently, the name ir in this passage 
is strange, and to be used only with caution. (4) 
Is 22° an attack on Jerusalem is described, evi- 
dently that of the Assyrian army under Senna- 
cherib (cf. 2 K 18); ‘And Elam bare the quiver with 
chariots of men* and horsemen, and Kir (LXX 
cuwaywyh, ef. 7p?) uncovered (77y) the shield’ (z.¢. 
prepared it for fighting). Consequently, Kir was 
among the allies or subjects of the Assyrians, and 
was a warlike nation. (5) Also Is 22° seems to 
belong here: 1777>x six) 7p IAP, RV ‘a breaking 
down (others, surrounding) of the walls (sing. !) and 
a crying to the mountains,’ LXX did prxpod ews 
peyddov Travarvrat ért ra pn, Vulg. ‘scrutans murwm 
et magnificus super montem.’ The passage was 
rendered by Cheyne (following Delitzsch, Paradies, 
236), ‘Kir undermineth, and Shoa is at the mount.’ 
Klostermann, Bredenkamp, Cornill, Winckler 
(Alttest. Untersuch. 177, who conjectures, ‘who 

* “Of men’ may be a gloss, see Duhm. 
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stirs up Koa and Shoa against the mountain’) 
have, however, given up the paronomasia and 
corrected Kir to Koa‘ (xip), a nation mentioned 
together with Shoa in Ezk 23%; the Kutdé or 
kKué of the Assyrian inscriptions, a warlike 
nomadic tribe S.E. of Assyria, chiefly on the 
banks of the modern rivers Dijala (the Gyndes of 
the classics) and Adhem adjoining the Suti, 2.6. 
the biblical Shoa‘’. This agrees with Is 22°, where 
Kir is a neighbour of Elam. It results that we 
have to try the same emendation also in this 
passage (Is 22°), and indeed the LXX reads there 
consonants which come nearer to sp than to 1p, 
likewise in Am 9 (where yp=original sp). See, 
further, art. KoA, footnote. 

It is very probable, then, that in all passages the 
same pastoral people Koa‘ sp, were originally 
meant. The corruption of one may have caused 
that of the other places. (For the Assyrian and 
Babylonian texts see Delitzsch, Paradies, 233; 
Schrader, KAT? 425). The country Gutiwm, Guti, 
which is mentioned as early as B.C. 3000 in in- 
scriptions, seems to be the same as Kuti, Kuti, 
Ku, which is only the later spelling.* The in- 
habitants seem to have been always Semites, so that 
their relationship to the Aramzeans, who appear in 
cuneiform inscriptions first in Southern Babylonia, 
is very plausible. Otherwise, the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions have been searched in vain for a nation Kir. 
The ancient versions (Aq., Vulg., partly LXX, 
Targum) were guessing when they introduced the 
Libyan Cyrene, which isabsurd.+ By those to whom 
the emendation of Kzr to Koa‘ seems too bold, the 
conjecture may be hazarded that some day the name 
Kir will be discovered in the same region E. of the 
Lower and Middle Tigris, where various nomadic 
tribes roamed with the rapacious Shoa and Koa. 
But the emendation seems more plausible. 

W. Max MULLER. 

KIR (OF MOAB) (ayin-1p, 76 ret 0s Ti}s MwaB(e)ircdos, 
murus Moab).—One of the chief towns of the land 
of Moab, coupled with Ar of Moab, Is 154. Since 
in the Moabite tongue kir=Heb. ‘tr or ‘Gr, it is 
conceivable that Kir of Moab and Ar of Moab are 
identical. The almost universally accepted identi- 
fication of Kir of Moab with the modern Kerak 


* Perhaps occurring also in Egyptian texts as Gut, see W. M. 
Miiller, Asien, p. 281. ’ 

+ More modern guesses: the Kipos or Kuppos, river of Armenia, 
the modern Kur (Michaelis). But this name has & not k, and is 
too far north. Bochart proposes Kevp/y, (Ptol.) in Eastern 
Media, but this place is obscure and too far east. Furrer 
suggests the region near Antioch called Kippos, Kuppecrixn, but 
this name was given only in later times in imitation of a 
Macedonian city (see Mannert). 


2 KIRAMA 


KIRIATH 
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rests upon the Targum on Isaiah, where Kir is 
rendered by Kerakka (so also apparently Ar of 
Moab). This may have been a native name which 
has survived, or it may be a rendering of that 
name which has supplanted it. The modern name 
of Kerak can be traced back as belonging to the 
place in early times. Under the form Xapaxuofa 
it appears in the acts of the Council of Jerusalem 
A.D. 536, and in the geographers Ptolemy and 
Stephanus of Byzantium. The Crusaders discerned 
the strategic importance of the place as command- 
ing the trade route from Egypt and Arabia into 
Syria. Under king Fulco of Jerusalem, A.D. 1131, 
a castle was built there, of which extensive re- 
mains may yet be seen. Saladin in A.D. 1183 
unsuccessfully besieged it; it fell into his hands 
in A.D. 1188. The contributions which the 
Chroniclers of the Crusades make to the local- 
izing of the site are full and interesting ; it was 
then the chief city of Arabia Secunda, or Petra- 
censis; it is specified as in the Belk&, and dis- 
tinguished from Moab or Rabbat, and from Mons 
Regalis or Montreal. The Crusaders further 
identified it with Petra, or gave that name to 
it; an,error which the Greek Church has per- 
petuated, for the Greek bishop of Petra has his 
seat at Kerak. It is frequently referred to in 
writers of the Christian period as Charak-Moba 
(also Mobu-Charax), corrupted to Charakéma, 
Charagmucha, Karach, and Kara. On the ques- 
tion of the identity of Kir of Moab with Kir- 
hareseth or Kir-heres see art. on these names. 

The Wady el-Kerak runs §.E. from the head of 
the bay of the Dead Sea, which lies east of the 
peninsula el-Lisin, uniting with the Wady ‘Ain 
Franji about 10 miles up. Kerak is situated on 
a lofty spur between these two ravines, and is 
about four thousand feet above the level of the 
Dead Sea. The sides of the hill descend steeply 
some thousand feet to the bottom of the valleys, 
but the height on the other side is much greater, 
so that the town is commanded by hills on every 
side. (This may explain 2 K 3%en¢), Such a 
position was for ancient warfare almost impreg- 
nable. The great weakness must have been want 
of water, and there are remains of enormous rock- 
hewn cisterns. The city was surrounded by a 
wall of great thickness, which had but two 
entrances—one on the N.W., the other on the 
S., each being approached by a long tunnel cut 
through the solid rock. There are remains of five 
great towers; but further investigation seems 
needed to decide what is ancient Moabite work, 
and what is due to medieval engineers. 

A map of the town is. given in de Saulcy, La 
Mer Morte, 8, 20. 


LITERATURE.—Reland, Pal. 463, 553, 705; Bohaeddin, Vita 
Salad. ch. 25; Georgius Cyprius, ed. Gelzer, 53, 198 ; Quatre- 
mere, Hist. Sultans Mamlouks, ii. 236 ; Schultens, Index Geo- 
graphica, s. ‘Caracha’; Robinson, BRP? ii. 167f.; Stanley, 
Sinat and Palestine, p. 467; Seetzen, Reisen, i. 412 f., ii. 358 ; 
Burckhardt, Travels, 379-390; Irby, ch. vii.; de Saulcy, La 
Mer Morte, i. 356f.; Schwarz, 217 ; Tristram, Land of Moab, 
68 ff. ; Duc de Luynes, Voyage, i. 99 ff., ii. 106 ff.; and for 
modern aspect Baedeker, Palestine3, p. 191 f. 


C. H. W. JouNs. 
KIRAMA (A Kipayd, B Keipdyua, AV Cirama), 
1 Es 57°.—The people of Kirama and Gabbe re- 
turned from Babylon under Zerub., 621 strone. 
In Ezr 2% Ramah and Geba (np, A ‘Paud, B 
‘Apau); ef. Neh 7% (‘Apauz). The form in 1 Es is 
due to the definite article 7 being read as n. 


KIR-HARESETH (nvqn-vp, rots Katoucodcr Aéoed 
peernoes, Vulg. murus cocti lateris, Is 167; in 
2 K 3” pausal form nyinyp, AV Kir-haraseth, 
LXX rods NOovs rod rolyou KaOnpnuévous, Vule. 
murus fictilis) or KIR-HERES (inp, xeipddes 
avxuo0, murus fictilis, Jer 48°-%; jin Is 161 


pausal form wy74p, AV Kir-haresh, LXX tetxos 
évecaticas, Vulg. ad murum cocti lateris).—These 
two names are to be taken as slight variants 
of one and the same proper name denoting a place 
in the country of Moab, evidently regarded as a 
place of the first rank, of great strength and 
importance. The natural conclusion that Kir of 
Moab is meant is a conjecture, but has received 
general assent. 

The LXX and Vulgate regard these names, 
however, as phrases, the meaning of which is 
sought by an attempted Hebrew etymology. 
That they were so regarded when the vowel 
points were added to the text need not be 
assumed, though some traditional etymology may 
have influenced the pointing. Certainly, the ety- 
mologies suggested connecting them with fir, ‘a 
wall,’ and some Hebrew word denoting ‘clay,’ or 
its manufactured products such as ‘bricks’ or 
‘pottery,’ do not lead to any convincing result. 
That kir also denoted a ‘fortress or walled city’ 
in Hebrew seems assumed to meet the case; 
a ‘city of potsherds’ or a ‘brick fortress,’ even 
with the explanation ‘because the chief seat of 
Moabite pottery,’ is too obviously lame. Such a 
meaning would go against the identification with 
modern Kerak. The top of a steep hill is unlikely 
to be a ‘seat of pottery,’ and the accounts of the 
remains there point to the ancient walls being of 
stone, not brick. ‘ 

There does not seem any call to seek a Hebrew 
etymology. If it was a Moabite name, and the 
variations in spelling and vocalization suggest its 
being foreign to the Hebrew scribes,* then we 
must turn to the native tongue for an etymology. 
There we find that kir is the Moabite for ‘town,’ 
walled or fortified. The second element of these 
names is not, however, preserved in the scanty 
remains of the Moabite tongue (cf., however, the 
place name MA RTin line 14 of Mesha’s Inscription). 
Palmer (The Desert of the Exodus, p. 472 f.) says 
that Adri¢ means ‘mound’ in the language of the 
modern inhabitants. The obvious difficulty is that 
an interchange of ¢ and s is unusual; we should 
expect rather hares’ than hares as representing 
modern farit. The modern language of Moab 
would need detailed examination before a decisive 
rule could be laid:down.t Of a somewhat similar 
Assyrian word for ‘mount’ (often a wooded hill), 
both forms, hursu and hursu, exist side by side. 

If the commonly received identification of the 
place with Kir of Moab and that with modern 
Kerak be correct, we might regard ‘mountain 
fortress’ as a suitable name; but that does not 
establish the etymology in the absence of direct 
evidence from native sources. All that is said of 
Kir-heres, etc., seems to suit Kerak well enough, 
and the Targum on Isaiah renders Kir-hareseth 
by Kerak tokpehon, which perhaps points to a 
‘cliff’ fortress of some kind. See, further, art. 
Kir oF MOAB. C. H. W. JOHNS. 


KIRIATH (n-7p).—A town noticed with Gibeah as 
belonging to Benjamin, Jos 18°. Both the text and 
the site are uncertain, but the latter may possibly 
be found at Kuriet el-Enab, ‘town of grapes,’ west 
of Jerusalem, which is often called simply Kurieh 
by the inhabitants. See SWP vol. iii. sheet xvii. 
This village, on the road from Jaffa to Jerusalem, 
is also now called Abu Ghésh, from a celebrated 
chief so named. It is remarkable for its fine Nor- 
man church, built in the 12th cent. A.p.. 

It is held, however, by most OT scholars that in 
Jos 18% Kiriath is a mistake for Kiriath-jearim, 


* * Harosheth of the Gentiles’ (Jg 42-13. 16) ig a similar name, 
and both it and Hareseth may go back to Canaanite sources. 

+ There is a Kasr harasa still, 35 minutes’ walk above Deri’a 
(ZDPV, 1895, p. 69 ff.). 


KIRIATHAIM 


KIRIATH-SANNAH 3 


ony: having been dropped through confusion with 
the following oy. ot only does n:9p bear the ap- 
pearance of a construct, but the same conclusion 
is supported by the LXX, B xat rédes cal Tap- 
awO.apelu (where Gibeath and Kiriath-jearim are 
mixed up), A méds “Iapiu, Luc. dds “Iapelu (cf. 
Dillm. ad. loc., and Bennett in SBOT). 
C. R. CONDER. 

KIRIATHAIM (o:n-p).—1. A town in a ‘plain’ 
(nw) inhabited by the Emim at the time of Chedor- 
laomer’s campaign (Gn 14°), mentioned with Heshbon 
and Elealeh as built by Reuben (Nu 32°), also 
mentioned with Kedemoth and Mephaath, farther 
south, and with Beth-peor, Baal-meon, and 
Beth-jeshimoth (Jos 1318192), It appears as a 
Moabite town in Jer 48”, Ezk 259, and on the 
stone of Mesha (line 10) is called Kiryathén. It 
may be distinct from Kerioth (which see). Accord- 
ing to the Onomasticon (s. KapiaOaelu, Kapa), 
it lay 10 Roman miles west of Medeba. The 
site is uncertain, although many identify Kiria- 
thaim with the ruin called Karéydt, lying 8. W. of 
Makaur (Macheerus) and S. of Jebel ‘Attdris. It 
is probably to be sought towards the south of the 
Moab plateau, but may have been near Heshbon. 
Burckhardt’s identification with e¢-Teim, 14 miles 
W. of Medeba, is now generally abandoned. 


LITERATURE. — Porter, Handbook, 300; Tristram, Land of 


Moab, 275, 305; G. A. Smith, HGHL 667f.; Buhl, GAP 276f.; 
Dillmann on Gn 145 and Nu 8287, 

2. A city in Naphtali, given to the Gershonite 
Levites, 1 Ch 67 [Heb.*). In the parallel passage, 
Jos 21*, it is called Kartan (which see). 

C. R. CONDER. 

KIRIATH-ARBA (y2qy nop, in Neh 11” yaqy7 ’p). 
—A name which occurs repeatedly in the OT, 
always except in Neh 11° with the explanation 
that it is another name for Hebron, Gn 23? 3577 
(both P), Jos 14% 151% (both JE) 15°4 207 2177 (all P), 
Jg 1 For the situation and history see art. 
Hesron. Kiriath-arba is probably = Tetrapolis,* 
‘four-towns’ (cf. yay wwa ‘seven wells’), the name 
possibly implying that the city had four quarters 
occupied by four confederate clans. If the name 
Hebron means ‘confederacy,’ it may have had a 
similar origin. In the MT of Jos 15% 21" 14% 
Kiriath-arba is taken as= ‘city of Arba,’ the latter 
supposed founder of it being called ‘the father of 
the ‘Anak,’ or ‘the greatest man among the ‘Ana- 
kim.’ As Moore points out, however, the LXX 
has preserved the original reading in the first two 
of these passages, mé\is ApBo« wnrpdronus (7.€. DY nob 
‘23) “Evdx, and in 14% $yap piya is another mis- 
correction. It may be noted further that these 
last two words gave rise to a curious piece of 
Rabbinical exegesis, ‘ha’ddam haggad6l’ being 
supposed to imply that Adam was buried at 
Kiriath-arba (Hebron), ‘the city of four saints,’ 
namely, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Adam. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

KIRIATH-ARIM, Ezr 2.—See KIRIATH-JEARIM. 


KIRIATH-BAAL (5y2 np ‘city of Baal’).—See 
KKIRIATH-JEARIM. 


KIRIATH-HUZOTH (nisi np ‘ city of streets’ (2), 
LXX rédevs éravdewv, which perhaps implies a read- 
ing nysn instead of msn).—One of the places to 
which Balak first went with Balaam, Nu 22”. 
It seems to have been near Ir of Moab (v.**), and 
may have been a suburb of that city. Tristram 
(Land of Moab, 305) is inclined to identify it with 
Kiriathaim, others (e.g. Knobel, Keil) think it is 
the same as Kerioth. C. R. CoNDER. 


* So eg. Moore and Hommel, the latter of whom identifies 
Kiriath-arba with the Rubdti of the Tel el-Amarna letters 
(AHT 234 f.), but see Kénig’s art. on the Habiri in Hapos. Times, 
March 1900. Sayce and Petrie make Rubfiti= Rabbah of Jos 1580, 


KIRIATH-JEARIM (oy) np ‘city of thickets’). 
—One of the chief towns of the Gibeonites, Jos 91”, 
on the border of Judah and Benjamin (assigned to 
the former tribe in Jos 15% ® 184, Jg 18”, to the 
latter in Jos 18% if Kiriath [which see]=Kiriath- 
jearim). The position is more particularly described 
inJg 18”, where the Mahaneh-dan (‘camp of Dan’), 
which was near Zorah and Eshtaol (Jg 13”), is said 
to have been ‘behind’ (7.¢. west of) Kiriath-jearim. 
Kiriath-jearim appears also to have been near 
Beth-shemesh (1 8 6”), which was near Zorah. | It 
may have been the city beyond the border of Ben- 
jamin where Saul first met Samuel (1S 9°: §, ef. 
10). When the ark was sent back by the Philis- 
tines, it remained at Kiriath-jearim till the time 
of David (1S 71+, 2S 62, where the city is called 
Baale Judah [but ‘by3 is an error for 5y2]). In 
Jos 15° it bears the name Kiriath-baal, ‘city of 
Baal,’ and it is the same place that is called in Jos 
15° 1° and 1 Ch 13° Baalah. Its inhabitants seem 
to have been related to the Hebronites, 1 Ch 2”. 
After the Captivity it is mentioned as re-peopled 
(Neh 7°; Ezr 2, where Kiriath-arim [oy np] is 
a clerical error for Kiriath-jearim [0%y: ‘p]; 1 Es 
5), where it appears as Kariathiarius). It is prob- 
ably Kiriath-jearim that is referred to in Ps 132°, 
where ‘the field of the wood’ is mentioned as the 
place where the ark wasfound. The prophet Uriah 
ben-Shemaiah, who was put to death by Jehoiakim, 
was a native of Kiriath-jearim (Jer 26°"). In the 
4th cent. A.D. (Onomasticon, s. ‘Cariathiarim’), it 
was shown 9 Roman miles from Jerusalem, on the 
way to Diospolis (Lydda), but this would not be 
near Beth-shemesh or Zorah. In the upper part of 
the valley of Sorek an ancient ruined site called 
‘Erma exists, on the south side of a very rugged 
ravine. It is evidently a town, with a remarkable 
rock terrace, and wells in the valley to the east. 
This site (suggested by Henderson) is suitable, 
being within sight of the mouth of the ravine, 
beyond which lies Beth-shemesh in the more open 
part of the valley, east of Zorah and Eshtaol, which 
appears to answer to the ‘camp of Dan’ (Mahaneh- 
dan). The ruin is on the ridge on which Chesalon 
(which see) stands, and therefore in the required 
position on the border which appears to have run 
north from Kiriath-jearim to Chesalon (Jos 15°: 1°), 
or to have left Chesalon in Benjamin, north of the 
border which followed the valley of Sorek. The 
whole ridge is covered with copse to the present 
time. Possibly, Kiriath-jearim is noticed in the 
Tel el-Amarna letters (No. 106 Berlin) as Bité Béli 
or Beth Baal, a city revolting against Jerusalem 
(others suppose Jerus. itself to be so called in this 
passage); and it is remarkable that it was one of 
the few cities that submitted, without fighting, to 
the Hebrews. 

Robinson’s identification of Kiriath-jearim with 
Kuriet el-Enab or Abu Ghésh does not meet the 
requirements of Jg 18% and 18 6. 

LITERATURE.—The whole question of the site is fully discussed 
in SWP vol. iii. sheet xvii.; see also Henderson, Palestine 
(Index); G. A. Smith, HGHL 225f.; Moore, Judges, 393 f. ; 
Dillmann on Jos 917; Buhl, GAP (Index); Robinson, BRP? ii. 
11f. (Smith, Moore, Dillmann, Buhl, all speak with more or 
less suspicion of the correctness of Robinson’s identification with 
Kuwriet el--Enab, but decline to commit themselves to the 
‘Erma site, which Buhl pronounces to be still more improb- 
able, and Smith remarks that it would place Kiriath-jearim 
very far away from the other members of the Gibeonite league. 
Neither of these writers, however, gives due weight to the 
position near Chesalon). C. R. CONDER. 


KIRIATH-SANNAH (73D nop, rods ypaupdrwr) 
occurs once (Jos 15% P) as another and presumably 
an older name for Debir (wh. see). A third name 
was Kiriath-sepher (which see for site); and this, 
not Kiriath-sannah, was the reading of the LXX 
here. 

To those who retain the Massor. reading the 
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meaning is obscure. Gesenius(TZhes.) takes Sannah 
for a contraction of Sansannah, and translates 
‘palm-city’; but, besides that the contraction is 
unlikely, one hardly expects a palm city in ‘ the hill- 
country.’ Sayce (HCM 54), following a suggestion 
mentioned by Ewald (Gesch. i. 347 n.), translates 
‘city of instruction,’ and uses the name to support 
his very precarious theory that Debir was a library 
and archive town of the Canaanites. He further 
suggests that the name may be present as Bit Sani 
in a fragmentary letter from Ebed-tob the vassal 
king of Jerusalem, in the Tel el-Amarna collection. 
A. C. WELCH. 

KIRIATH-SEPHER (15D nop, mods ypaupdrwr ; 
Kapiacoddap 1” y’, Bin Jg 14) is twice mentioned 
in the parallel passages (Jos 15%, Jg 14%, J) 
as the older name of a town which the victors 
called Debir. It is frequently identified with the 
present ed-Dh&hertyeh, a village which hes ‘4 or 
5 hours 8.W. of Hebron,’ on a high road down 
Wady Khulil, and which is on the frontier of the 
hill-country towards the Negeb (see, however, 
DEBIR). : 

Many commentators from the earliest times, 
accepting the word as Heb., have translated with 
various shades of sense ‘book town’ (cf. LXX 
above, Vulg. cwitas litterarwm, Targ. 28 “p). 
Sayce (HC 54) has based on this a theory about 
the condition of literary culture among the early 
Canaanites. The three town names yield him 
proof of the presence of an oracle, which gave 
rise to a library, and so attracted students to a 
university. It is utterly unwarranted to build so 
much on the uncertain etymology of a non-Heb. 
word. Smith (Hist. Geogr. 279 n.) suggests that the 
sense may be ‘toll-town,’ and he compares for the 
translation 2 Ch 21’, and for the toll the town’s 
position on a road into Syria. But the sense given 
to 150 is somewhat artificial. It is much more 
likely that traces of the same foreign root are to 
be found in Sephar of S. Arabia (Gn 10%) and 
Sepharvaim (2 K 17*4). See the whole subject very 
fully and fairly discussed by Moore, Judges, 26 f. 

A. C. WELCH. 

KISEUS (Kecatos)—The form in Ad. Est 11? of 
Kish (Est 2°), the name of the great-grandfather of 
Mordecai. See Kisu, No. 4 


KISH (vp).—1. The father of Saul the first king 
of Israel (1 S 9! 107! 1451, Ac 1371). He was the son 
of Abiel of the tribe of Benjamin. In 1 Ch 8% 
9° Ner and not Abiel is said to have been the 
father of Kish,* but there seems to have been some 
confusion in the text, due perhaps to the very 
elliptical character of the record or to the frequent 
recurrence of the same family names. The home 
of Kish and of his family was at Gibeah (rendered 
‘the hill of God’ and ‘the hill’ both in AV and 
RV of 15 10° and 10"). He does not seem to have 
been in any way prominent, but to have been living 
the simple life of a small farmer, when his son was 
called to be king. 2. The uncle of the foregoing, 
the son of Jeiel or Jehiel (1 Ch 8% 934), 3. The 
eponym of a family of Merarite Levites (1 Ch 232) 22 
24°8t- 2 Ch 29"), 4, A Benjamite ancestor of Mor- 
decai, queen Esther’s cousin (Es2°). See Esrumr. 

W. Muir. 

KISHI (vp).—A Merarite Levite, ancestor of 
Ethan, 1 Ch 6% [Heb.”]. In the parallel passage 
1 Ch 15” the MT has sv3p, Kushaiah. In all 
probability the latter is the correct form of the 
name. Itis supported by Lue. Kovcet in the first 
of the above passages. Kittel (in SBOT7) prefers 
17, or rather 372vp, pointing out that the LXX 
(B) in 1 Ch 6" has Kewoal= vp, and in 15!” Kewatos 
=317'9"p (2). J. A. SELBIE. 

* Kittel (in Haupt’s SBOT7) and Kautzsch read the first 
clause of these verses, ‘And Ner begat Abner.’ See Axign. 


KISHION (j1vp).—A town allotted to Issachar 
(Jos 19%), given to the Levites (21%, where AV 
has Kishon). The parallel passage, 1 Ch 6” 
(Heb.®"], reads Kedesh, which is taken (perhaps 
wrongly) by Dillmann and others to be a textual 
error for Kishion. The latter name has not been” 
recovered, while there is a large ruined mound 
called Tell Kedes near Taanach in Issachar. See 
SWEP vol. ii. sheet viii. C. R. CONDER. 


KISHON (jw p ba3; Bo xemudppovs Keody, other 
forms Kicdy, Kicody).—This is the ancient name of 
the stream which drains almost the whole of the 
ereat plain of Esdraelon and the surrounding 
uplands. All the waters from Tabor and the 
Nazareth hills, which reach the plain eastward of 
a line drawn from Jksdé/ to Nain, together with 
those from the N. slopes of Little Hermon, are 
carried into Wady esh-Sherradr, and thence to the 
Jordan. The district between Little Hermon and 
Gilboa, reaching as far west as e/-Fiileh, also 
inclines eastward, the waters flowing down Nahr 
Jaltid past Beisén into the Ghér. The torrents 
from Little Hermon between Shunem and Nain, 
and all from the Galilean hills west of Iksdl, 
make their way through the soft soil of the plain, 
to join the deep hidden flow of Kishon. The main 
supplies, however, come from the southern side. 
The longest branches of the river stretch up the 
lofty steeps of Gilboa away to ‘the east of Jenin. 
They are dry torrent-beds, save only in the rainy 
season, when they carry down foaming floods to 
swell the central stream. The most distant peren- 
nial source is ‘Ain Jenin, which rises in the glen 
behind the town. It is carried by a conduit to a 
well-built fountain in the centre of the place, and 
thence is distributed for irrigation among the 
gardens and orchards. By these much of the water 
is absorbed; and in summer the bed of the rivera 
mile away is as dry as the surrounding plain. 
Copious springs in the neighbourhood of Taanik 
and Khan Lejjin, and many smaller sources along 
the southern border of the plain, send contribu- 
tions to the volume of Kishon. About 3 miles 
east of Haifa it is joined by the streams from the 
great fountains of Saadityeh, which rise under the 
northern base of Mount Carmel, on the edge of 
the plain of Acre. 

The Kishon (‘crooked or tortuous’ [?]) pursues 
a tortuous course, in a north-westerly direction, 
keeping well into the centre of the plain. It 
sweeps round by Yell el-Kassis, breaks through a 
narrow pass on the north of Carmel into the plain 
of Acre, and enters the sea a little to the north of 
Hufa. l-Mukatta, ‘the watercourse,’ is the 
Arab name for this stream. The old name Kishon 
seems to have quite disappeared; but of its 
identity there is no reasonable doubt. If the 
‘waters of Megiddo’ (Jg 5'*), by which clearly the 
Kishon and its branches in the neighbourhood of 
that city is meant, became a popular name, the 
Arabs may have exchanged Meqiddo, which was 
meaningless to them, for Mukatta, so closely 
resembling it in sound, the meaning of which they 
knew (G. A. Smith, HGAHL 387), and which, 
besides, was every way appropriate; for ed- 
Mukatta is par excellence ‘the watercourse’ of 
the district.* In the yielding soil of the plain it 
has hollowed out a great trench, often not less 
than 15 or 20 feet in depth, alone the bottom of 
which the waters may creep almost unseen to the 
sea. 

In the higher reaches the waters swiftly dis- 
appear with the advancing summer. The surface 
of the plain grows hard in the heat, and cracks in 
all directions, save only in the vicinity of springs, 

* Moore (Judges, 158 n.) rejects decidedly the attempt to find 
the name Megiddo in Mukatta’. 
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where, owing to the depth of adhesive mud, travel- 
ling is always dangerous. After entering the plain 
of Acre it is seldom dry, and from the fountains of 
Sdadiyeh it flows in a constant sluggish stream, 
between deep banks, surrounded by thick jungle 
and marsh-land. This part has been reputed a 
haunt of crocodiles. In recent years Macgregor 
stands alone in claiming to have seen one of these 
reptiles while descending to the shore in his canoe 
(Ziob Roy on the Jordan, pp. 398-404). A short 
distance from the sea the river is spanned by a 


wooden bridge; but save in times of flood it is. 


easily forded along the sandbank thrown up by 
the waves at its mouth. From the bank south- 
ward, fringing the coast, stands a grove of beautiful 
date palms. Northward are great tracts of barren 
sandhills. The main ford is where the road crosses 
from Haifa to Nazareth. Here a succession of 
bridges has been built, whose workmanship guaran- 
teed their speedy demolition by winter spates. 
The means of crossing now are not different from 
what they were in the days of Sisera. The fords 
higher up are mostly safe in summer for those who 
know the locality of springs. In winter they are 
often quite impassable ; to attempt them at that 
season without a qualified guide is to court disaster. 
The conditions change with great rapidity, inten- 
sifying the treacherous character of the river. A 
few hours of such rain as at times falls on the 
encircling mountains are sufficient to change the 
dry bed into the channel of a rushing stream, and 
the baked earth along the banks into a quagmire. 
If G. A. Smith’s translation (HGHL? 395) of Jg 
571,* ‘torrent of spates,’ be correct, it is entirely 
appropriate. 

The tides of conflict often rolled along the banks 
of the Kishon in this great battlefield of the 
ancient world, but its name is seldom mentioned 
in history. The first probable reference to it is in 
Jos 194 ‘the brook that is before Jokneam’ (RV) ; 
Jokneam of Carmel being identified with Tell 
Keimin, the allusion seems clear (but see Dillm. 
ad loc.). Kishon next appears in the account of 
Israel’s victory over Sisera and his hosts (Jg 4’, cf. 
Ps 839), and is enshrined in the song celebrating that 
glorious event, as an ally of the triumphant army 
(Jg 51% 21), where a most realistic picture is given 
of the enemy’s rout. The storm beat hard in the 
faces of the foe; the moistened soil, firm enough 
for the passage of footmen, yielded to the tread of 
cavalry ; the terrified plunging of the horses as 
they sank in the deep mire threw their ranks into 
confusion, leaving them exposed to the onrush of 
the eager and agile highlandmen. The pitiless 
rain sent down swift cataracts from the hills, and 
soon Kishon in dark and sullen flood rolled onward 
to the sea. Any ford would then be difficult. The 
foreign horsemen knew none of them, and in vain 
efforts to escape they simply plunged into the 
river to die. The ground in the neighbourhood of 
Megiddo, where this battle appears to have been 
fought, is extremely treacherous, as the present 
writer had occasion to prove, even as late as the 
month of May (1892). : ie 

Kishon again figures in the narrative of Elijah’s 
encounter with the false prophets (1 K 18%). The 
scene of this famous contest is, with tolerable 
certainty, located at el-Mahrakah, ‘the place of 
burnt sacrifice,’ a rocky plateau at the eastern end 
of the Carmel range. Thence the doomed men 
were led down for slaughter in the Kishon. A 
path, steep but practicable, leads to the river just 
at the base of Tell el-Kassis, ‘hill of the minister,’ 
or ‘presbyter.’ The bed of the Kishon after the 
prolonged drought was, of course, dry; but the 

* On the very obscure expression O17) bna (AV, RV ‘that 


ancient river’; LXX yepucppous &pyaiwy) see, further, Moore, ad 
loc. 


down-rush from the coming storm would soon 
efface all evidence of the prophet’s ghastly work. 
Close by this hill the grim tragedy was probably 
enacted. Kishon is not mentioned again in the 
sacred records, and the name does not occur in 
Josephus. Eusebiusand Jerome mistakenly describe 
it as rising on Mount Tabor; Benjamin of Tudela 
(A.D. 1173) speaks of jiv*p 9n3 as descending from 
Mount Carmel. He evidently applies nenp $n 
(Jg 5) to the Belus, Nahr Naamdn, near Acre. 
_ Literature.—PEF Mem. ii. 36, 96, etc.; Conder, Tent-Work 
in Palestine, 69,97; Thomson, Land and Book, ii. 208-218, 
230-234, etc.; G. A. Smith, HGHL1 382, 394; Robinson, BRP 
lil. 228, 232, Later Res. 114, etc.; Macgregor, Rob Roy on the 
Jordan, 394, 398-404; Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, 336, 339, 
305; Maundrell, Harly Travels in Palestine (Bohn), 430. 

W. EwIna. 

KISS (verb, pw3, giréw and xaragidéw; subst. 
m3, Pnua)—A mark of affection or favour, 
given upon the lips, cheek, brow, beard, hand, 
clothing, even the ground trodden upon, etc., 
according as it bore less or more of the idea of 
respect or fear. As a common form of salutation, 
it had a place in the social life of ancient times, 
and still has in the East, which it no longer 

ossesses in modern European countries, being 
imited by our latter-day reserve to the more 
tender relationships of life. The OT atlords no 
phenomena regarding the kiss distinctive from the 
usages of ancient peoples other than Hebrew :.in 
NT we find one peculiar form (see below, 5). The 
various circumstances and occasions in which the 
kiss, in some form or other, finds place may be 
enumerated as follows :— 

4. The kiss as a token of domestic affection. 
The mother caressing her infant, fondling it with 
hands or lips, is so natural that probably we need 
not go further for the origin of eaang : we have, 
however, no instance of this mentioned in the 
Bible (but cf. 1 K 3"). The extension of the kiss 
to other family relationships (in law and blood 
alike) is but natural: we may distinguish three 
cases. (a) Parents kiss their sons and daughters, 
Gn. 318 > 481° (grandchildren), Ru 1°. (b) Brothers 
and sisters kiss each other, Gn 334, Ca 8!; in Gn 
2911 Jacob kisses Rachel as her cousin ; the male 
cousin having the same right as the brother (as 
among the Bedawin, Weitzstein, ZDMG xxii. 
93, 108). (c) Children kiss their parents, Gn 2776 
50! (Joseph kisses his dead father, on which see 
Schwally, Leben nach d. Tode, p. 8, and cf. the 
solemn kiss at the end of the orthodox rite of 
burial [Neale, Holy East. Ch. ii. 104°]), Ru 14, 

2. Connected with (a) we have (remembering 
that the relation of father to child was not without 
a stern element: in older times he had the power 
of life and death; see Benzinger, Heb. Archdol. 
148) the kiss as a mark of condescension, 2S 15° 
(Absalom kisses the people) 19*° (David kisses 
Bayrzillai); the king or prince as father of his 
people. 

3. From (0) we may derive the kiss of friendship. 
From among brothers the privilege of kissing is 
carried into relations outside of the family strictly 
taken, Gn 29% (Laban and Jacob), To 7° (Raguel 
and Tobias—cousins once removed); then among 
friends as such, 1S 20* (Jonathan and David). 
Meetings and partings were naturally the special 
occasions for the kiss ;—a fortiori for the family 
kiss as under 1—1 K 19, To 10!4, Lk 74, Ac 20°" ; 
a still more fitting occasion was the reconciliation 
of friends, Gn 45%, 2S 14°, Lk 15”. Here, too, 
belongs the false kiss, Pr 275, Sir 29°, Lk 2247-48; 
also the kiss in a metaphorical sense, Ps 85”, 
Ezk 3% (A Vm). 

4, Again, from (c) we have the kiss as a mark of 
respect growing into reverence, 1 § 101, Pr 24°, Lk 
738. 45> ; see also Gn 41” (but cf. Dillmann, Genesis, 
ad loc.) ; cf. the kissing of the royal hand, or the 
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pope’s sandal; slaves kissing the sleeve or skirt of 
their master, as still in the East; the conquered 
kissing the conqueror’s feet, or the ground he treads 
upon (‘licking the dust,’ Ps 72%, Is 498, Mic 71”). 
Idols were kissed by their worshippers, 1 K 19%, 
Hos 137, to which may be compared the kissing of 
the Black Stone in the Ka’ba at Mecca; towards 
the heavenly bodies as deities a kiss was thrown 
with the hand (Job 31”).* 

5. In NT and the subsequent usage of the Church 
we find the kiss as a token of Christian brother- 
hood: a holy kiss (¢iAnua dyvov), Ro 164%, 1 Co 16”, 
2 Co 13%, 1 Th 5%; a kiss of love (g¢iAnua dydrns), 
1 P54. In time this became a regular part of the 
Church service as the ‘kiss of peace’ (dcemacpos 
elptyns, osculum pacis, Const. Apost. ii. 57. 12, 
viii. 5. 5; Tertull. de Orat. 14). At first it was 
given promiscuously ; later the men kissed the 
men, the women the women. 

6. Finally must be mentioned the kiss as a token 
of love between the sexes, naturally seldom men- 
tioned even in OT (Ca 17, and in a bad sense 
Pr 7*), and, as might be expected, not at all in NT. 

A. GRIEVE. 

KITE.—There are two passages in AV (Lv 11%, 
Dt 148) + where ‘kite’ occurs as the tr. of mx’ayydh. 
In another passage (Job 287) AV gives ‘ vulture’ 
for ’ayydh. In all RV gives ‘falcon.’ In the first 
two passages RV tr. ayz d@’dah and ax dayydh, 
‘kite.’ In both AV tr. ‘vulture.’ In Is 34% RV 
tr. dayyoth, ‘ites,’ AV ‘vultures.’ D@dah, dayyth, 
and ’ayydah refer to birds of prey of the falcon tribe. 
It is evident from the passages in Ly and Dt that 
the words are generic, and it is a waste of time to 
endeavour to fasten specific meanings on them. 

There are three kites in Bible lands: (1) Milvus 
ictinus, Sav., the Red Kite, which may be the 
vayyah. ITtis called in Arab. sa-f. It is common 
in winter, and in rainy weather the flocks of red 
kites sit motionless in rows on rocks and trees. 
(2) M. migrans, Bodd., the Black Kite, perhaps the 
da’ ah or dayydh. It is very common in Egypt, 
where it perpetually hovers over the towns and 
feeds upon garbage. It comes to Palestine and 
Syria in March, and soon spreads over the country. 
(3) M. Afgyptius, Gmel., the Hgyptian Kite. It is 
distinguished from the former by its yellow bill 
and more deeply forked tail. It is found in Pales- 
tine chiefly in the Jordan Valley and adjacent 
ravines. G. E. Post. 


KITRON (j)»p).—A Canaanite town in the terri- 
tory of Zebulun, Jg 1. See KATTATH. 


KITTIM (o'ns, 2.e. prop. ‘ Kitians’ [mote ond in 
Is 23" Kt., Jer 21°], people of na [CZS1. i. 11], more 
usually n2 Kition [I. i. 10, 11, 14, 19, 88 etc.]; 


* «Kiss the son’ Ps 212 (AV, RV text), is an extremely doubt- 
ful passage. The MT 2 }pwW3 is prob. corrupt, and nothing is 
gained by simply substituting Heb. ]2 for Aram. 13. Aq., 
Symm., Jerome (although in his Comm. on Ps he gives adorate 
Jilium) take 12=‘pure,’ ‘choice’ (cf. RVm), and tr., respec- 
tively, zaragirnoure exrexras, spocuuiicure xalopas, adorate pure. 
The LXX deczacbs rusdeius (cf. Targ. NSPPY 1p, Vulg. appre- 
hendite disciplinam, and RVm), ‘lay hold of instruction,’ may 
imply a text 1D 3p. Lagarde emends (17019) 17019 3pw3 ‘ put 
on his bonds’ (cf _y.%), and this has been adopted by Kamphausen 
and Cheyne (Origin of Psalter, 351). Butin his latest view of the 
passage (Book of Psalms, 2nd ed., and Jewish Religious Life 
after the Haile, 1898, p. 112) Cheyne substitutes Ipwi (‘kiss’= 
‘do homage’) for PPA (‘rejoice’) in v.11, and drops 73, which, 
he says, is really a fragment of the word rendered ‘with 
trembling’ (79972): thus— 

Serve J” with fear, 
And do homage with trembling, 
Lest he be angry, and your course end in ruin. 

+ The text of Dt 1413 is corrupt. For AN 7 read ANI, and 
delete 7°77 (so Oxf. Heb. Lex., Siegfried-Stade, Dillm., Driver, 
Steuernagel, following Sam. and LXX). 
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AV Chittim, so also RV in 1 Mac 1! 8°).—A 
people described in Gn 10* as descended from 
Javan, and therefore belonging to the Greek or 
Greeco-Latin races of the West, occupying terri- 
tories stretching along the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. Elishah, T'arshish, and Rodanim (‘Pédvor 
in LXX, better than Dodanim of MT), named in 
that passage alongside of Kittim, are now gener- 
ally identified respectively with Sicily and Southern 
Italy, Spain, and Rhodes. As these are all islands 
or coastlands in the West, it is natural to look 
to the same region for the localizing of the Kittim. 
That they were islanders is explicitly asserted by 
the phrase current among the prophets, ‘the 
isles of Kittim’ (Jer 2, Ezk 27). But though 
distinctly Westerns in respect of geographical 
situation, they are represented as having been 
from the earliest times intimately associated 
with the civilized and commercial peoples of the 
extreme eastern limits of the Mediterranean coast. 
Thus Ezekiel (27°) mentions ‘the isles of K.’ as 
supplying Tyre with boxwood, or more probably 
sherbin wood, a species of cedar, out of which the 
benches or decks of their costly and luxurious 
ships were constructed. And further, we find that 
the prophet in this passage places ‘the isles of K.’ 
between Bashan and Elishah, therefore west of 
the former and east of the latter, 7.e. between 
Palestine on the east and Sicily or Italy on the 
west. In Is 231: Tarshish or Spain is said to hear 
from the land of K. of the fall of Tyre, which im- 
ples that the land of K. lay somewhere between 
Tyre and Tarshish. The country of the K., there- 
fore, must have been an island situated somewhere 
in the eastern part of the Mediterranean, to the 
east at least of Sicily, and not very far removed from 
the coasts of Tyre. Josephus (An. I. vi. 1) points 
to the name of the city Kition or Citium in 
Cyprus as a memorial of the residence of the K. 
in that island. This writer also, most probably 
drawing his information from tradition current 
among the Jews of his day, states that the ancient 
name of Cyprus was Cethima, and that it received 
its name from Cethimus, the third son of Javan, 
who had settled there, and whose descendants held 
possession under the name of Kittim. Epiphanius, 
bishop of Salamis in Cyprus, whose life covers 
most of the 4th cent., makes use (Her. xxx. 25) of 
the name K., in a wider sense, to include not only 
the inhabitants of Cyprus, but also those of Rhodes, 
and even of the coastlands of Macedonia. This, 
indeed, is quite in keeping with the later Jewish 
usage of this word. ‘The ships of K.’ in Dn 1] 
are evidently those of the Romans, and ‘the land 
of K.’ in 1 Mac 1! 8° is evidently that of the Mace- 
donians. In this late period the name was applied 
generally to the lands and peoples of the West. 
The reference to the Romans in Dn 11° is quite 
distinctly to the expedition of Caius Popilius 
Laenas. This Roman general was sent in A.D. 168 
against Antiochus Epiphanes, who had entered 
Egypt and attacked that country, quickly reduc- 
ing him to submission and causing him hastily to 
withdraw to Syria. The story of the campaign is 
told by Polybius (xxix. 11) in language singularly 
like that employed in Daniel. See also Livy, Hisé. 
xliv. 19, xlv. 11. This wider application of the 
name K. is quite in accordance with the usage of 
Josephus (Ant. I. vi. 1), who says that it is from 
the possession of the island of Cethima or Cyprus 
by Cethimus that ‘all islands and the greatest 
part of the seacoasts are named Cethim by the 
Hebrews.’ At the same time, just as here also in 
Josephus, it appears to be the unanimous opinion 
of antiquity that the original location of the K. 
was in the island of Cyprus. 

In very early times the Pheenicians had sailed 
up and down in the Mediterranean, and, while 
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trafficking in their wares far and near, they estab- 
lished colonies in several of the islands, and at 
points along the coast convenient as depéts for 
their foreign carrying trade. From its natural 
situation Cyprus must have early attracted their 
attention, and must soon have become their prin- 
cipal station in the conducting and extending of 
their trade with the West. Herodotus (Hist. vii. 
90) distinctly states that most of the Cypriote 
cities had originally been Pheenician colonies. 
The Pheenician origin of Kition, a city in the 
south-east of the island, now Larnaka, is plainly 
witnessed to by Cicero (de Finibus, iv. 20), and 
naturally enough the Pheenician settlers in other 
parts of the island would carry with them the 
name of their oldest and principal foundation. 
These Pheenician settlements in Cyprus date from 
a very early age—it may be even before the days 
of Moses (Diodor. v. 55. 77; Herodot. i. 105; 
Pausan. i. 14. 6). After a time it would seem 
that these Phcenicians in Cyprus were joined by 
certain Canaanitish refugees, who had been driven 
out by the Philistines, and that they brought with 
them their moon goddess Atergatis (Derceto), 
whose temple was built at Old Paphos, while that 
of the Pheenician Baal was at Kition (see ASH- 
TORETH). The existence of such Phoenician colonies 
in Cyprus is witnessed to also by the occasional 
references in history to the Kittim as subject to, 
or at least as claimed as subjects of, Tyre. It 
would seem that even as early as the days of king 
Solomon the K. were subject to the Tyrians, and 
compelled by Hiram to pay tribute (Jos. Ané. vIU. 
vy. 3, c. Apion. 1. 18). Josephus also tells how 
Eluleus, king of Tyre, sailed against the revolted 
K., and reduced them again to submission (Ant. 
IX. xiv. 2). In the annals of Sargon the Cypriote 
kings are referred to as put under tribute in B.C. 
709 (Schrader, COT? ii. 96). 

It is not, however, to these Phcenician colonists 
that the name is given in Gn 104. The Phoenician 
K. may rather be set alongside of the Caph- 
torim (Gn 104), who are represented as Cushites, 
and of the sons of Ham, and as inhabiting some 
island or coastland near to Cyprus, in all proba- 
bility Crete. The Japhethite K., as sons of 
Javan, belonged to the Greek family of nations— 
whether to the ancient pre-Hellenic Carian popula- 
tion of the island, or to some Hellenic tribe which 
had in early times settled there, can scarcely now 
be determined. Interesting inscriptions have been 
discovered near Larnaka, the ancient Kition, 
which, although figured in Pheenician letters, are 
yet composed in a Greek dialect. This seems to 
indicate that the people from whom these inscrip- 
tions have come down to us were a Greek people, 
ethnographically belonging;to the family of Javan, 
retaining their language and modes of thought, 
but largely influenced by the presence of a 
Phenician immigration. That they adopted the 
Pheenician letters and mode of writing is just the 
sort of result we should have expected, seeing 
that the Pheenician colonists were enterprising 
merchants, who would naturally lead in matters of 
commerce and correspondence with those around. 

The last recorded words of Balaam are a pro- 
phecy of the destruction of Asshur and Eber by 
some conquering power coming in ships from ‘the 
coast of Kittim’ (Nu 244). It is quite evident that 
here the term ond 7 is used, not to describe the 
island of Cyprus, or any other exactly defined 
territory, but as indicating quite generally some 
great Western people which had made themselves 
aname, and become a terror among the nations. 
No doubt Asshur and Eber stand for the great 
powers of the East collectively, and the prophecy 
is a foretelling of the utter overthrow of the sove- 
reignty of the Eastern monarchies by the advanc- 


ing power of the great empires of the West. The 
beginning of the fulfilment was seen in the cam- 
paigns of Alexander the Great, but it was much 
more truly and permanently realized in the de- 
velopment and growth of the empire of the Romans. 
The phrase ‘coast of Kittim,’ therefore, does not 
mean Macedonia, nor Rome, but simply the 
Western power which, for the time being, is to the 
front, or gives promise of prominence and perman- 
ence in the immediate future. See Cyprus. 

LitrraTuRE.—Besides works mentioned in the text, see Kurtz, 
History of the Old Covenant, vol. iii. Edin. 1859, p. 450ff.; Orelli, 
The OT Prophecy of the Consummation of God’s Kingdom, Edin. 
1885, pp. 143-147 ; Bevan, Short Commentary on Daniel, Camb. 
1892, p. 190f.; Ewald, History of Israel, London, 1880, vol. v. 
pp. 245, 297. See also ‘Chittim’ by Kautzsch in Riehm, Hand- 
worterbuch, p. 234 ; and by Kneucker in Schenkel, Bibelleaicon, 
1515 f.; and the literature under Cyprus. 


J. MACPHERSON. 


KNEAD, KNEADING -TROUGH.—See BREAD, 
vol. i. p. 317%. 


KNEE, KNEEL (773 [Assyr. bdirkw], in Dn 6% 
Aram. 322, once Dn 5° Aram. 32x; ‘kneel’ is 
expressed by vb. 7212 in Qal,* 2 Ch 6%, Ps 95° [all], 
cf. Aram. ptep. 772 in Dn 6” and Aiph. 3722 used 
in Gn 241 of causing camels to kneel. The LXX 
and NT terms are yévv, ‘knee,’ and yovurerety, 
‘kneel’).—The knees appear repeatedly in Scrip- 
ture as a seat of strength, and hence as weakened 
through terror, Job 4* (‘thou hast confirmed the 
feeble knees’; ef. Is 35°, He 12!2); Ezk 7” (‘all 
knees shall be weak as water’; ef. 217 [Heb.}?)) ; 
Dn 5° (the appearing of the handwriting upon the 
wall so terrified Belshazzar that ‘his knees smote 
one against another’; cf. Nah 2). <A psalmist 
complains that his knees are weak through fast- 
ing, Ps 10974. Amongst the plagues denounced 
upon disobedience to the Deuteronomic law is this, 
‘The LorD shall smite thee in the knees... with 
a sore boil,’ etc., where the reference appears to be 
to some form of elephantiasis (see Driver, ad loc.). 

Kneeling down to drink (from their hands) was 
the attitude adopted by a portion of Gideon’s 
warriors on the occasion of the famous test, Jg 
7°»6 (where see Moore’s note). One of the stages 
in the measurement of the depth of the river which 
Ezekiel saw issuing from the temple was that ‘the 
waters were to the knees’ (Ezk 47+). Delilah made 
Samson sleep ma72->y Jg 16; the Shunammite’s 
son sat upon his mother’s knees till he died, 
2K 4°; children were dandled upon the knees, 
Is 66”. 

Gn 482 (E), ‘And Joseph brought them out 
from between his knees’ (372 oyp ons Api xxbi), is 
not perfectly clear, but the meaning probably is 
that Joseph took his sons away from Jacol’s knees, 
before himself bowing down to receive the bless- 
ing (v.% connects directly with v.¥ in E’s narra- 
tive, the intervening vy.1* 14 being from J). 

In Gn 30° (E) Rachel gives Bilhah to Jacob ‘ that 
she may bear upon my knees’ (‘maby tm); in 
5023 (also E) the children of Machir the son of 
Manasseh were born upon Joseph’s knees (17?) 
np» vra-dy); Job (3!) asks, ‘Why did the knees 
receive me?’ (o157a ‘DAP wimp). In the first two 
passages at least + there appears to be an allusion 
to the custom of placing newly-born infants on the 
father’s (or grandfather’s) lap as a token of his 
recognition or adoption of them (cf. Hom. Od. xix. 
401). Rachel thus undertakes to acknowledge 
Bilhah’s children as her own, and Joseph recog- 
nizes Machir’s children as his descendants (see 

*The other conjugations have the sense of ‘bless’ (Pie/), 
‘bless oneself’ (Wiph. and Hithp.), ‘be blessed’ (Pual). The 
pass. ptcp. Qal 7373 also occurs 71 times with the meaning of 
meee yb 312 Dillmann finds nothing more than a placing of 


the newly-born child on the knee of the midwife or the father, 
without any symbolical meaning (but see Duhm, ad Joc.). 
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Dillm. on all these three passages ; also art. BIRTH 
in vol. i. p. 3005; Ploss, Das Weib*, ii. 1771f. ; 
Stade, ZATW vi. (1886), 143 ff.). 

Kneeling as an attitude in worship is repeatedly 
mentioned in Scripture, 1 K 84=2 Ch 6% (Solomon 
at dedication of the temple); 1 K 19}8 (‘the knees 
which have not bowed to Baal’; cf. Ro 114); Ezr 
9° (Ezra in confessing the iniquity of the foreign 
marriages) ; Is 45° (‘to me every knee shall bow’ ; 
cf. Ro 144, Ph 2!°, on which last see Lightfoot’s 
note); Dn 6!° (when Daniel prayed three times a 
day); Ac 7® (the dying St. Stephen) ; 9% (St. Peter 
before the raising of Dorcas); 20% (St. Paul pray- 
ing with the elders of Ephesus); 215 (a similar 
scene at Tyre); Eph 3" (St. Paul’s prayer for the 
‘Ephesians.’). A variation from this attitude is 
found in 1 K 18”, where Elijah in praying for rain 
‘put his face between his knees’ (1372 7’2 133 OY). 
The same mental feeling underlies the adoption of 
kneeling in addressing an entreaty to a fellow- 
creature, or in doing homage to a superior, 2 K 1% 
(Ahaziah’s officer in entreating Elijah to spare his 
life) ; Mt 174 (the father of the epileptic boy came 
kneeling to Jesus [yovurerGv airév]); Mx 1” (the 
leper); 101” (the rich young ruler); Mt 27° (the 
soldiers mocked Jesus by kneeling down before 
Him [yovurerjoavres turpocbev avrod, cf. Mk 15” 
TiOévres yovara mpocextvour air@]). In Lk 58 Simon 
Peter falls down upon his knees (mpocémrecey rots 
yovacw) as he cries, ‘Depart from me: for I ama 
sinful man, O Lord.’ 

For the doubtful ‘ Bow the knee’ of Gn 41* see 
ABRECH. J. A. SELBIE. 


KNIFE (1277, nbzs>).—Knives were originally of 
flint or sharp stone (Ex 4” 7%, Jos 5%:° ony niaqn). 

Flint knives have been found in a caye at 
Antelias, near Beirfit, amongst bones and char- 
coal; and also in a calcareous deposit on the old 
road along the sea-coast near the Nahr el-Kelb. 
It is said that flint knives are still used by the 
Bedawin of the Syrian desert. The knives gener- 
ally used in Syria are sheath-knives, and are stuck 
in the girdle. They are from 8 to 10 in. long, 
including the handle. They are used for every 
purpose for which a knife is required, and are 
formidable weapons. W. CARSLAW. 


KNOCK.—See Housy, vol. ii. p. 435. 


KNOP (a variant of inob and of knap [in knap- 
weed], Old English cnaep) is used by our translators 
to render 4. thx haphtor, the spherical ornament 
on the stem and arms of the golden lampstand in 
the tabernacle (Ex 25**°° and parll. pass. 3717-22). 
The Greek translators have cgaipwrip, the Vulgate 
spherula, Luther Knauf (a kindred word). The 
‘knops’ are easily recognizable in the familiar re- 
presentation of the later ‘ candlestick’ on the arch 
of Titus. For their relation to the rest of the 
ornamentation see TABERNACLE (sec. dealing with 
the golden candlestick). A similar knop is seen 
on the stem of the chalice which appears on the 
obverse of certain Jewish coins (see MONEY). 

The same word, kaphtér, occurs in two other 
passages of the OT, viz. Am 9! (AV ‘smite the 
lintel of the door,’ marg. ‘chapiter’ [so RV] or 
‘knop’), and Zeph 244(AV ‘the upper lintel,’ marg. 
‘knops or chapiters’; the last is the rendering of 
RV). In the former passage the reference is clearly 
to the capitals or chapiters of the pillars in the 
schismatic temple of J” at Bethel, in the latter to 
those of the columns in the ruined city of Nineveh. 
The feature common to these capitals and the 
knops of the lampstand was doubtless the circular 
or rather spherical form (cf. the spherical capitals 
of the two pillars Jachin and Boaz, 1 K 74; see 
art. CHAPITER). 


2. In our EV ‘knops’ is also the translation 
of an entirely different word ops, pekaim, of 
which the precise signification is still uncertain. 
It is used to describe the ornamentation on the 
cedar lining of the temple walls: ‘And there was 
cedar in the house within, carved with knops 
(marg. ‘gourds’) and open flowers’ (1 K 6 RY). 
This must refer to some egg-shaped (cf. Targum, 
in loc.) ornament, carved in low relief, perhaps, as 
the margin proposes, the fruit of the citrullws 
colocynthus, which appears to bear in Hebrew the 
cognate name pakkiah—the ‘wild gourd’ of 2 Kk 
439.* Two rows of the same ornamentation were 
introduced ‘under the brim’ of the great ‘molten 
sea’ which stood in the temple court (1 Kk 7%). In 
this case, however, the knops were not the product 
of the artist’s chisel, but were cast with the sea 
(ib.). See SHA (BRAZEN). A. R.S. KENNEDY. 


KNOWLEDGE.—The word ‘knowledge’ is here 
considered, not generally, but only in the ethico- 
religious sense, or so far as there is an approxima- 
tion in Scripture to a technical (theological) use of 
it. At the very beginning of the OT the probation 
of man is connected with the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil (Gn 21"). The view of ‘ knowledge’ 
underlying this mythical narrative seems to be that 
which is brought out in Wellhausen’s interpreta- 
tion (Prolegomena?, p. 316f.).. To know good and 
evil does not mean in Hebrew to have the moral con- 
sciousness developed ; it means to be intelligent, 
‘to know what’s what.’ The desire to know is the 
desire to be like God—to possess His secrets, to 
wield His power, and so to be independent of Him. 
But the gratification of this desire, so the moral 
would originally run, always defeats itself. The 
impulse to know, the impulse which creates science 
and civilization, is indulged at a great cost. We 
build Babylon, and become conscious that we have 
lost Eden. That this appreciation of ‘knowledge,’ 
which pervades the sceptical passages in Ecclesi- 
astes, underlies the third chapter of Genesis, is not 
to be denied; but neither can we deny that the 
myth is so treated by the writer as to make it 
yield an explanation of the transition in human 
history from innocence to guilt. The eating of 
the forbidden fruit was an act in which man lost 
the knowledge of God and acquired the knowledge 
of sin. 

i. The OT everywhere assumes that there is 
such a thing as the knowledge of God, but it is 
never speculative, and it is never achieved by 
man. God is known because He makes Himself 
known, and He makes Himself known in His 
character. Hence the knowledge of God is in the 
OT=true religion ; and as it is of God’s grace that 
He appears from the beginning speaking, com- 
manding, active, so as to be known for what He 
is, so the reception of this knowledge of God is 
ethically conditioned. The secret (rio, lit. friendly 
conversation) of the LoRD is with them that fear 
Him (Ps 25!) ; the spirit of knowledge and of the 
fear of the LORD are one (Is 112). On the other 
hand, an irreligious man is described as one who 
does not know God; and that though he is the 
priest ministering at the altar (1S 2). The 
moral corruption of the last days of Israel is 
described by Hosea when he writes, ‘There is no 
truth, nor loving-kindness, nor knowledge of God 
in the land’ (Hos 41). The ethical content and 
value of this knowledge are seen also in ch. 68 ‘I 
desire mercy and not sacrifice, and the knowledge 
of God more than burnt-offerings.’ It is in this 
sense of an experimental acquaintance with God’s 
character, and a life determined by it, that a 

*It has been pointed out (Léw, Aram. Pflanzennamen, p. 
278) that NYP in the Mishna denotes a ball of yarn (see this 
word and 4y3p5 in Levy, Neuheb. Worterb. s.vv.). 
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universal knowledge of God is made the chief 
blessing of the Messianic age. ‘The earth shall 
be full of the knowledge of the Lorn’ (Is 119); 
‘They shall all know me, from the least to the 
greatest’ (Jer 31%), And this again is not because 
men have achieved it by speculative efforts of their 
own: ‘All thy children shall be taught of the 
Lorp’ (Is 54°), Side by side with this practical 
knowledge of God the OT makes room for any 
degree of speculative agnosticism. God is great 
beyond all our thoughts: His ways are unsearch- 
able (Job 5°). He is a God who hides Himself 
(Is 45), and gives no account of His matters. 
But such agnosticism is not a rival of religion, of 
the knowledge of God: it is a part of it. The 
knowledge of God includes a recognition of His 
immensity, and part of man’s worship must always 
be silence (Ps 65!). This is especially brought out 
in the Book of Job. The conception of true 
religion as the knowledge of God is probably the 
true antecedent and parent of some NT expressions 
for which affinities have been sought in the 
phenomena of Gnosticism. John (6%) quotes Is 
543 (see above); and the key to the emphasis 
which he lays on ‘knowing’ God, or the truth, or 
Jesus Christ, is more likely to be found in such 
passages as are referred to above, than in modes of 
thought alien to Christianity. 

ul. In the NT it will be convenient to take the 
different sections apart. (a) In the Gospels Christ 
appears first in the character of a teacher, moved 
with compassion for a people left without the 
knowledge of God, excluded from His kingdom 
because the key of knowledge—i.e. knowledge 
itself, the key which should open the door of the 
kingdom—has been taken away by its guardians 
(Lk 1152). He represents it as the chief privilege 
of His disciples that to them it is given to know 
the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven (Mt 1311”) 
—mysteries which kings and prophets had longed 
to see, but could not. He represents it as His 
own unique distinction that He alone has, and can 
communicate, the knowledge of God as the Father, 
in which true religion henceforth consists (Mt 
11%-27), But here, as in the OT, it is no abstract 
conception that Jesus wishes to impart; to know 
God as Father is in reality to know that we are the 
children of God, and in knowing it to become His 
children. The new knowledge has to give a new 
character to our life, and if there is no trace of 
such a new character it is vain for us to say that 
we know the Father: we are in darkness in spite 
of all God has done to make Himself known. The 
ethical conditions of this knowledge are plainly 
stated in Mt 58, Jn 7!”; and in Jn 17° it is identified 
with eternal life, the- perfect blessing that the Son 
of God has come to impart. The proper relation to 
God is always conceived by St. John to be involved 
in the true knowledge of God; to know Him that 
is true and to be in Him that is true are all one. 
It is exactly this sense that the knowledge of God 
has in Hos 4. 6, or in Jer 31: there is no schism 
between the intellectual and the practical for the 
apostle or the prophet ; the two are united in the 
integrity of the heart, which in Scripture is the 
organ of knowledge. When ye read in Jn 8° ‘ Ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall set you 
free,’ the freedom spoken of is probably not so 
definite in its application as in many places in St. 
Paul. The idea rather is that to be right with 
God puts one right, sets one free, in all other 
relations. 

(6) In St. Paul’s writings knowledge appears in 
many aspects. (a) In contrast with the wisdom of 
this world the gospel as a whole is conceived as a 
wisdom of God, which God has revealed in His Son 
and interpreted by His Spirit. There is, indeed, 
or there might have been, a natural knowledge of 


God (Ro 1%, Ac 1417), but a knowledge of God in 
any sense bringing salvation is possible only 
through the reception of God’s Spirit (1 Co 2), 
Such knowledge every Christian possesses ; Christ 
is made to him wisdom (1 Co 1°), and he is chosen 
in sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the 
truth (2Th2*). ButSt. Paul speaks of knowledge - 
in another sense. There are degrees of insight 
into the one great truth of God; there are truths 
which are not imparted to babes, but only spoken 
“among the perfect’ (1 Co 2°); there is a xdpioua, a 
special spiritual gift, called ‘the word of know- 
ledge’ (1 Co 128), in which the Corinthians were 
rich ; and though a xdpicua was given to one for 
the good of all, we see that knowledge might be 
the possession of a few, or of a circle, not of the 
whole Church. To judge from 1 Co 2% one of the 
subjects with which this higher knowledge was 
concerned was eschatology—‘ all that God has pre- 
pared for them that love him.’ But it had also 
more directly practical applications. An enlight- 
ened conscience in regard to the use of things in- 
different was one mode of it. ‘As touching things 
offered to idols, we know that we all have know- 
ledge’ (1 Co 81). Christian intelligence generally 
was sufficiently developed to know that an idol is 
nothing in the world. But in some it was not 
sufficiently developed to know that this mere 
perception of a principle is no adequate guide to 
Christian conduct. It is not by principle merely, 
but by consideration of persons, circumstances, and 
consequences, that a Christian must act; in other 
words, not by knowledge but by love. Knowledge 
in this abstract sense is not without moral peril; 
it inflates the individual, whereas love builds up 
the body of Christ. All through the First Ep. to 
the Corinthians, knowledge as a gift distinguishing 
one Christian from another is subordinated in this 
way to love (chs. 8. 12. 13. 14). 

(8) When we pass to the Epp. of the Captivity, 
knowledge has quite another position and emphasis. 
The gospel is confronted with a ¢i\ocodla, which is 
at the same time a ‘vain deceit,’ something deter- 
mined by human tradition and agreeing with ‘the 
elements of the world,’ Jewish or pagan (Col 2°) ; 
and in opposition to this philosophy, or as it would 
now be called theosophy, the Christian revelation is 
defined and expanded as the true wisdom of God. As 
a formal indication of the extent to which the gospel 
is here put under the point of view of ‘ knowledge,’ 
Holtzmann (NZ Theologie, ii. 237) quotes the fol- 
lowing list of words from the Ep. to the Ephesians : 
dkovew, ape, ahnOevew, amroxdduyis, droKkad’rrey, 
dmoxpirrew, adpwv, ywwoKewv, yv@ors, didackaNla, 
Oiddoxev, eldévar, éemvywwoKew, émlyywos, pavOdvey, 
buvorHpiov, voetv, vos, tAdyn, cKoTiferOat, oKdbTos, copia, 
copes, ctveois, curevat, Pavepovoba, P&s, pwrife. This 
knowledge centres in Christ. He is the mystery 
of God, in whom are all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge hidden away (Col 27). All the 
questions which man has to ask in the sphere of 
religion—questions as to the origination of the 
world, its natural unity, the place in it of the 
human race; questions as to the relation of 
humanity to God, its sin, reconciliation, and glory 
—must find their answer in Him. The doctrine of 
Christ in these Epistles is expanded into a Christian 
interpretation of the world, and this is the object 
of Christian knowledge. It is not to be the 
property ofa class. St. Paul warns every man and 
teaches every man in every wisdom, that he may 
present every man perfect in Christ (Col 1°). As 
in the earlier Epistles, there-is a certain eschato- 
logical reference in the knowledge or wisdom which 
is so emphasized here: Christ is conceived among 
the Gentiles as ‘the hope of glory’ (Col 17"), and St. 
Paul prays that the Ephesians may have the eyes 
of their hearts enlightened to know what is ‘ the 
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hope of his calling, and what the riches of the glory 
of his inheritance in the saints’ (Eph 1%). Such 
inward illumination indeed is the aim of the 
letters ; they can be summed up (Weiss, NZ Theol. 
p- 428) in the prayer ‘that the God of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, may give unto 
you a spirit of wisdom and revelation in the 
knowledge of him’ (Eph 1”). In this last passage 
knowledge is émlyywo.s, a word which as opposed 
to yvGors denotes full or further knowledge, and 
which, though frequent in St. Paul, is used besides 
only in He and 2P. According to Cremer, it is 
always used of a knowledge which has the strongest 
influence on the religious life; it is combined with 
such expressions as Tod Oe00, ddnOelas, Tod viod rot 
Oeo0, To pvornplov To Beod, Tod OeNjuaros TOU Oeod, 
Tod Kup. 7uov I. X. It does not therefore suggest 
an abstractly intellectual view of Christianity—a 
theology, so to speak, as distinct from a religion ; 
just as in the OT and in St. John, knowledge 
includes the spiritual and moral relation to its 
object, which answers to the nature of that object. 
Truth as truth is in Jesus is not only to be believed 
and known but done by the Christian (1 Jn 1°). 
What St. Paul calls 7 ériyywors 70d Ged is not only 
a deeper comprehension of the Christian revelation 
in itself, but a deeper insight into its practical 
significance and obligations. 

(y) In the Pastoral Epistles Christianity is con- 
ceived as a teaching or doctrine (dcdacxahia) more 
definitely than in any other part of the NT. 
Christians are those who have repented and come 
to the knowledge of the truth (1 Ti 2% 4°). To 
oppose the gospel is to resist the truth (2 Ti 35). 
But though the truth can be stated by itself, it is 
always of moral import. It is the truth ‘ which is 
according to godliness’ (Tit 11), a didacKadia Kady 
and tyalvovoa. When men abandon it or reject it, 
it is from some moral unsoundness; they turn 
from the truth, and with itching ears heap up 
teachers ‘according to their own lusts.’ The 
‘knowledge falsely so called’ (1 Ti 6”), whether 
the dyribéces justifies a reference to Marcion or 
not, 1s conceived as a morbid phenomenon opposed 
to the morally wholesome teaching of Christianity, 
and whoever is misled by it ‘errs concerning the 
faith ’—his religious life misses the mark. 

(c) In the other books of the NT knowledge is not 
a characteristic conception. In2P it has a certain 
prominence (17 2” 318), in a sense more akin to 
that which it bears in the Pastorals than else- 
where ; the ériyywors or full knowledge of God, or 
of Jesus our Lord, is saving knowledge. We grow 
in it as we grow in the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; the two processes of growth are one. It 
is morally efficacious for our deliverance from the 
pollutions of the world. In the Ep. to the Hebrews 
yous does not oceur at all, and érlyywors only in 108 
(cf. Tit 11, 1 Ti 244%). But the whole Epistle may 
be regarded as a specimen of a particular kind 
of Christian yvGo.s. It recognizes the distinction 
between a less and more perfect apprehension of 
Christianity (5" 61%), and the writer exhibits his 
own ‘knowledge’ in that interpretation of the OT 
which makes its institutions and characters typical 
of Christ. This typological yrdous is quite different 
from the ériyywo.s of the mystery of God, even 
Christ, which we find in the Pastoral Epistles ; 
yet as a mode of representing the organic unity of 
the NT and the OT it may also contribute to a 
Christian philosophy. And some such thing—not 
in the sense of a speculation @ priori, without 
ethical inspiration, but in the sense of an expres- 
sion and interpretation of Christian faith, which 
shall be pervaded throughout by the spiritual virtue 
of that faith—seems to be set before us by the NT 
writers as the ideal of ‘ knowledge.’ 

J. DENNEY. 


KOA (yip; ‘Yyove B, Aovd A, Kove Q; Targ. *xsnp; 
Syr. SQO; Ag. xopupatoy; Vulg. principes). —In 
Ezk 23% ‘the children of Babylon and all the Chal- 
deans, Pekod, and Shoa‘ (yw), and Koa’, all the chil- 
dren of Asshur with them,’—most probably the con- 
tracted form of Kuti, Kuti, the name of a people 
(also called Gutium, Guti), often mentioned in the 
Assyrian Inscriptions, whose home was to the N. 
of Babylon, in the mountainous district between 
the upper Adhem and the Dijala (see the map in 
Del. Paradies; KAT? ad loc.).* The following are 
the grounds for this conclusion. The inscriptions 
speak often of a country Su-édin, Su-tiwm, or 
Suti; and as Ezk names together Pekod (also 
Jer 5071) and Shoa‘, so Sargon (Khors. inscr. 1. 19: > 
KIB ii. 55; cf. Il. 82, 123, 135f.) mentions together 
among his conquests Pukudu and Suti : elsewhere, 
moreover, in the inscriptions, the shorter form Sw 
is found for Su-édin, Su-tiwm: on these grounds, 
therefore, it is probable that the Shoa‘ of Ezk are 
the Sui of the inscriptions (S.E. of Kutu, in the 
direction of Elam). Further, as Ezk. couples to- 
gether Show’ and Koa‘, so the inscriptions often 
couple together Su-édin or Suti with Kutu:t a 
presumption thus arises that as Shou‘ corresponds 
to Suti or Sutu, so Koa’ corresponds to Kutu, the 
only link in the complete proof that is missing 
being the fact that (according to Del.) the shorter 
form Kz (corresponding to Sw) is not known to 
occur in the inscriptions. Nevertheless, the identi- 
fication is a very probable one; and if, as Hil- 
precht’s discoveries appear to have shown, the 
Chebar was ‘a large navigable canal near Nippur,’ 
Ezekiel would not, speaking comparatively, have 
been far distant from any of the three peoples 
named in this verse. Both Sutu and Kutu are, as 
Winckler (Adtéest. Unterss. 1892, 178) remarks, the 
standing foes of Assyria: the words in Ezk. ‘all 
the children of Asshur,’ are not, however, neces- 
sarily in apposition with these two names.§ 

Ges. (Thes.) defends the appellative sense prin- 
cipes; but his etymology, though ingenious, must 
be owned to be far-fetched and improbable. See, 
further, Schrader, KAT? ad loc.; and especially 
Delitzsch, Paradies, pp. 234-6; and ef. art. Krr in 
the present volume. S. R. DRIVER. 


KOHATH (nz?) is known to us only from P and 
the Chronicler. According to these writers, he was 
the second of the three sons of Levi (Ex 61%, Nu 
317, 1 Ch 61-36 23%). He had four sons, Amram, 
Izhar, Hebron, and Uzziel (Ex 61, Nu 3”, 1 Ch 
67-18 231"), and lived to the age of 133 years (Ex 61). 
In 1 Ch 6 Amminadab is said to be the son of 
Kohath, but this is probably a clerical error for 
Izhar (cf. 6°8). His sister was Jochebed, the aunt 
and wife of Amram, and the mother of Moses 
(Ex 6”, Nu 26°). For the rebellion of his grandson 
Korah (Nu 16) see KorAu. Nothing further is 
related of K. personally, but we have fuller par- 
ticulars of the fortunes of his descendants. Their 
history falls into three periods—(1) the wilderness 
wanderings and the settlement in Canaan, (2) the 
monarchy, (3) the period after the Exile. 

1. At the time of the census taken by Moses 
in the wilderness of Sinai the Kohathites were 


* Or ace. to Winckler (Unterss. zur altor. Gesch. 181), like the 
Suti, a nomadic tribe of the Mesopotamian plains. 

+ Cf. KIB i. p. 5, where the ‘widespread Kuti’ and the ‘Suti’ 
are named in successive lines among the tribes subjugated by 
Rammian-nirari 1. (¢. 1325 B.c.). So Sargon, U.c. (KIB ii. 55), 
mentions Gutiwm, three lines before Pukudu and Suti. 

{ Bab. Hauped. of the Univ. of Pennsylv. ix. (1898), p. 28; cf. 
PEFSt, Jan. 1898, p. 55. 

§ Winckler (with Bredenkamp and Klostermann) would read 
Yip for VP Qvith yw as pr. name) in Is 225, This is favoured 
also by W. Max Miller (in art. Kir above); but the two names 
are difficult to harmonize with 7)1ph, except by giving this verb 
arbitrary meanings like ‘surround’ or ‘stir up.’ 
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divided into four families, the Amramites, the 
Izharites, the Hebronites, and the Uzzielites 
(Nu 37). The whole number of males from a 
month old was 8600 (375), and between 30 and 50 
years of age 2750 (47° 9437), Their position in the 
camp was on the side of the tabernacle southward 
(3), and their chief at this time was Elizaphan 
the son of Uzziel (3°). The office assigned to them 
by P during the wilderness wanderings was the 
carrying of the sanctuary and its furniture, after it 
had been prepared for travel by Aaron and his 
sons (3°! 4415 1071), In this respect the Kohathites, 
the family of Aaron, had a more honourable office 
than that given to the descendants of Gershon the 
elder brother, and they consequently precede the 
Gershonites in Nu 4, Jos 21,1 Ch6. 15,2 Ch 29”, In 
consequence of the greater holiness of their burden 
they carried it upon their shoulders (Nu 7°), in con- 
trast to the Gershonites and Merarites, to whom 
waggons and oxen were given (778). The Koha- 
thites are also mentioned at the time of the census 
taken by Moses and Eleazar in the plains of Moab 
by the Jordan, when the whole number of Levites 
was 23,000 (26°). 

At the allotment of Levitical cities by Joshua 
and Eleazar after the settlement in Pal., thirteen 
cities out of the territories of Judah, Simeon, and 
Benjamin were assigned to the Kohathite descend- 
ants of Aaron (Jos 214-3819 [P]=1 Ch 6°7-%); and 
ten others out of the territories of Ephraim, Dan, 
and Western Manasseh to the rest of the Kohathites 
(Jos 21% 20-26 [P]=1 Ch 651: 67-70), 

2. In the reign of David, as narrated by the 
Chronicler, we have several references to the 
Kohathites. The Kohathite family of Heman, 
together with the Gershonite family of Asaph and 
the Merarite family of Ethan or Jedatiarn: were, 
ace. to this writer, specially set apart to administer 
the temple music (cf. 1 Ch 631-47 16%. # 251-7, and see 
HEMAN). In accordance with this, at the bringing 
up of the ark into Jerus., of the large number of 
Kohathites who are said to have been present 
(1 Ch 15%: 8% 2°), Heman and certain others took 
part in the music (15179), Descendants of the 
four Kohathite families are mentioned as ‘heads 
of the fathers’ houses’ when David divided the 
Levites into courses (1 Ch 23!?-°), and in 1 Ch 26}: 23-51 
the particular offices held by descendants of the 
first three families are given in detail. Kohathites 
are spoken of as taking part in the temple ser- 
vices in the reign of Jehoshaphat (2 Ch 20”), and as 
co-operating with the other Levites in cleansing 
the temple under Hezekiah (29!*'4), 

3. In the period after the Exile we find very few 
traces of the Kohathite family. The Berechiah, 
son of Asa, son of Elkanah, mentioned in 1 Ch 9", 
was probably a Kohathite. So also were the 
‘children of Shallum’ who accompanied Zerub- 
babel (Ezr 2%; cf. 1 Ch 917-19, Neh 12%, in last 
Meshullam). 

The Kohathites (7p; in Nu 102, 1 Ch 20% 
ongapn) are mentioned Nu 327-90 418. 34 37 1021 26°", 
Jos 21419, 1 Ch 6%: 54 932, 2 Ch 2019 2912. Also called 
‘the sons of Kohath,’ Ex 618, Nu 319 29 42 4. 15 (2) 79, 
] Ch 6?- 18. 22. 61. 66. 70 15° oes or ‘the ehildren of 
Kohath,’ Jos 21> ()-26 For their history see 
above. W. C. ALLEN. 
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KOLAIAH (mip). — 4. The father of a false 
prophet named Ahab, Jer 29% [Gr. 367; vidv 
Kovdod only in Q™]. 2. The name of a Benjamite 
family which settled in Jerusalem after the Cap- 
tivity, Neh 117; B Kodva, A Kwdecd. 


See ECCLESIASTES. 


KONA (Kwyd, Jth 44).—So B calls an unknown 
town of Palestine. But ~ reads Kwdd (as A in 


Jth 154, for Xwdd); A has Kwvas. Some MSS 
read xéuas, whence AV ‘the villages.’ 
F. C. PoRTER. 

KOPH ()).—The nineteenth letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet, and as such employed in the 119th Psalm 
to designate the 19th part, each verse of which 
begins with this letter. It is transliterated in 
this Dictionary by &. 


KORAH, DATHAN, ABIRAM (mp, jn3, o72s).— 
Most readers of the Eng. Bible are familiar with 
the story of Korah’s rebellion, and of the terrible 
fate that overtook him and his followers. When 
we turn, however, to the record of these events 
(Nu 16), it is by no means easy to reduce it to a 
consistent or continuous narrative. The thread of 
the story is strangely broken, and we encounter 
remarkable repetitions (vv.** 15). Here, as in 
many other cases, we are helped by the labours of 
those critics who have analyzed the contents of 
the Hexateuch. 

There is reason to believe that three strata are 
present in the composition of Nu 16and17. This 
conclusion, which had been previously reached by 
various critics, was first placed onathoroughly satis- 
factory basis by Kuenen (ZAT (1878), p. 139 ff.), 
whose analysis has been substantially accepted by 
critics of such different schools as Baudissin, Cornill, 
Dillmann, Driver, Robertson Smith, and Well- 
hausen. Of the three narratives, the first two were 
originally quite independent of one another, while 
the third works over the material from the stand- 
point of a later age than that of the second writer. 


I. We have a narrative from the well-known source JE, 
which has suffered very slight mutilation at the hands of the 
final redactor. It tells how Dathan and Abiram, descendants of 
Reuben, the oldest of Jacob’s sons, rose against Moses, because 
they were jealous of the authority he claimed, and were dis- 
appointed with the results of his leadership. On being informed 
of their murmurings, Moses cited them to appear before him ; 
but they refused to obey the summons, and repeated to his 
messengers their complaints (Nu 1612-14), Moses, in anger (v.15), 
went to their tents in company with the elders of Israel, and 
solemnly warned the people to withdraw from the neighbour- 
hood of Dathan and Abiram, who, with all their households, 
were then swallowed up by the earth (vv.28-34), ‘This is a 
rebellion of laymen against the civil authority claimed by 
Moses’ (Driver). 

II. The author of the priestly narrative (P) relates quite a 
different story. Korah, at the head of 250 princes of the con- 
gregation, instigates a rebellion against Moses and Aaron, in 
the interests of the people at large against the tribe of Levi. 
‘All the congregation are holy,’ says K. (v.3), and as much en- 
titled as the Levites to discharge religious functions. Moses 
invites them to put the matter to the proof by coming on the 
following day with their censers to offer incense. They accept 
the challenge (vv.18.19), and, in the act of offering, they are con- 
sumed by fire from the Lord (v.35), Their fate provokes the 
people, who murmur that Moses and Aaron hadkilled the people 
of the Lord (v.41). A plague breaks out in consequence, which 
is only stayed by the atoning offering of Aaron(v.48), The story 
of ch. 17is the sequel, and comes from the same source, P. The 
blossoming of Aaron’s rod is meant to establish, not his rights 
in opposition to those of other Levites, but to establish the 
prerogative of the tribe of Levi as represented by Aaron, in 
opposition to the other tribes as represented by their respective 
princes. Here, again, we have a rebellion of laymen, but 
directed this time against the ecclesiastical authority claimed 
by the tribe of Levi. 

III. Another writer of the priestly school, whom we may 
designate, with Cornill, Px, worked up the narrative at a later 
period. In his version of the story, K., at the head of 250 
Levites, opposes, in the interest of the tribe of Levi, the monopoly 
of the priesthood claimed by Aaron (vv.8-11). The test Proposed 
by Moses is the same as in the second narrative (vv.16.17, which 
are a repetition of vv.6-7), and P’s account of the fate of the 
rebels is adopted (v.35) without change. From the hand of the 
latest writer come also vy.%6-40, which relate how the censers of 
the 250 were made intoa covering for the altar, to be a memorial 
of the fate of the rebels. 

It is evident that the two priestly narratives have quite 
different aims. In P there is no opposition between Levites and 
priests, but between non-Levites and Levites, whereas in Px 
there is a sharp distinction between the tribe of Levi and the 
family of Aaron. (Note especially v.49, where the moral of P*’s 
narrative is thus given, ‘that no stranger which is not of the 
seed of Aaron come near to burn incense before the Lord, that he 
be not as K. and as his company’). On the other hand, it is not 
quite certain whether, according to the original narrative of P, 
even K. himself was a Levite, for the words in v.1 ‘the son of 
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Izhar, the son of Kohath, the son of Levi,’ may well come from 
the hand of the redactor. But in any case it is clear enough 
that all his 250 followers were not Levites ; a conclusion which is 
confirmed, if confirmation were necessary, by Nu 27%, where the 
daughters of Zelophehad plead that their father had no part in 
the rebellion of Korah. As Zelophehad belonged to the tribe 
of Manasseh, this plea need not have been offered if all K.’s 
followers had been Levites. 

The differences between JE and P, and the original independ- 
ence of their narratives, are equally apparent. JE knows only 
Dathan and Abiram, P knows only Korah; and, accordingly, 
the author of Dt 116, who is acquainted with the Jahwistic 
but not with the Priestly document, mentions only Dathan and 
Abiram. 

The analysis of the two chapters may be given as follows 
(practically after Driver) :— 

JE 161b-2a. 12-15. 25-26. 27b-34, 
P [Gla. 2b-7a. 18-24. 27a. 32b. 35. 41-50. ch, 17, 
Px 1G7b-11. 16-17. 36-40, 


The composite character of the narrative is borne out by the 
separation, after 161, of the two parties, Dathan and Abiram on 
the one hand, Korah and his company on the other. They act 
separately (cf. vv.3-4 with vv.12-15) ; they are addressed separately 
(cf. vv.5-7 with vv.25- 26); they are punished separately and differ- 
ently (cf. v.31 with v.29), 

Traces of the welding process by which the narrative has 
assumed the comparative smoothness of its present form may 
be detected in v.7> (‘ ye sons of Levi’), and in v.32b (‘and all the 
men that appertained unto Korah, and all their goods’). 


It cannot be over-emphasized that all the in- 
dications in the narrative point to the above 
result, and that literary differences combine with 
differences of agents and of motives to establish 
three distinct elements in the composition. ‘Of 
course in itself a difference of motive is no ground 
for supposing that the narrative in which it appears 
is of composite authorship; that inference follows 
solely from the manner im which the difference is 
introduced... In itself an alliance between an 
ecclesiastical and a civil party is perfectly intelli- 
gible ; but the literary analysis shows Nu 16 to be 
composite ; and when the component parts have 
been separated into two groups, it is found that 
the actors in one group represent ecclesiastical 
interests, while they represent civil interests in 
the other. Such a coincidence cannot be accidental ; 
the differences of person and motive (though they 
might have been combined in such a manner as to 
arouse no suspicion whatever that the narrative 
was composite) so coincide with literary differences 
as to corroborate the conclusion to which these 
point’ (Driver, LOT, App. 523f. [cf. ® p. 65)). 

We have thus disentangled three distinct narra- 
tives, of which the last two are memorials of the 
struggles that took place, and of the various stages 
that were passed through before the prerogatives 
of Levi were admitted by the other tribes, and 
those of the house of Aaron by the other Levitical 
families. At whatever date we place these last 


results, we may be certain that they were not 
reached without fierce opposition. 

One or two remarks have still to be made on the 
text of Nu 16. In v.1 np, for which the LXX 
offers é\dAnoev, and which AV and RV both render 
‘took men’ (supplying the last word), can scarcely be 
the correct reading. There is probably a Cope 
error also in ndsja jin) ‘and On the son of Peleth.’ 
There is no mention of On in the subsequent narra- 
tive, nor does his name occur anywhere else in the 
OT. For Peleth we should doubtless read, as in 
Ex 6 etc., Pallu, and perhaps, as Graf suggests, v.1? 
should run thus : ja\N77]2 Ni7B-]2 ANPN 3B OVAN) [D7 
In vv. and 2” Wellhausen and Driver agree in 
holding that the original reading was probably 
‘tabernacle of J”.’ 


LiITERATURE.—Driver, LOT® 59ff., App. 523f. [6, 63 ff.]; Graf, 
Gesch. B. d. AT’, 89ff.; Baudissin, Ges. d. AT’ Priest. 35n. 5 
Wellh. Comp. 106, 339; Reuss, AT’, iii. 34, 454; W. R. Smith, 
OTJC2 402; Kuenen, VAT xii. (1878), p. 139 ff., Hex. 95, 334; 
Oort and Hooykaas, Bible for Young People, iv. 242; Cornill, 
Hinlett.2 59f. ; Kittel, Hist. of Hebrews, i. 219. 


2. Korah, a son of Esau (Gn 36°). 3. A ‘duke’ of 
Edom (Gn 36'%), 4 A son of Hebron (1 Ch 2%’). 
J. A. SELBIE. 
KORAHITES (‘n77), or SONS OF KORAH (13: 
np); AV has in Nu 26°8 Korathites, and in Ex 6%, 
1 Ch 12% 261, 2 Ch 2019 Korhites. — The inference 
from Nu 16, that the whole family of Korah 
perished along with their head, is checked by a 
note in 26" to the effect that the ‘sons of Korah 
died not.’ This explanation was called for in view 
of the fact that a well-known guild connected with 
the second temple traced their descent to Korah. 
At one time the ‘sons of K.’ appear to have con- 
stituted one of the two great temple choirs, the 
Asaphites composing the other (see ASAPH). We 
have two groups of Pss (42-49and 84. 85. 87. 88) whose 
superscription np 329 shows that they were taken 
from what was once the hymn-book of the Korahite 
choir. The musical service of the temple had been 
remodelled by the time of the Chronicler, when 
three guilds (Heman, Asaph, Ethan) had replaced 
the original two (Asaph, Korah). The Korahites 
have now become a guild of door-keepers (1 Ch 919 
261-19 etc.), although a reminiscence of their former 
functions as simgers is found in 2 Ch 20% (W. R. 
Smith, OTJC? 205 n.). J. A. SELBIE. 


KORE.—4. (s7p) The eponym of a Korahite guild 
of door-keepers, 1 Ch 9. 2. (x7ip) Son of Imnah, 
a Levite in the time of Hezekiah, 2 Ch 314 


KUSHAIAH.—See KisH1. 
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L.—l. This symbol was proposed by de Lagarde 
(Genesis grace, 1868, p. 12) to denote the illumin- 
ated Purple Manuscript of the Greek Genesis at 
Vienna, one of the chief specimens of Christian 
book-illumination. The manuscript is designated 
VI by Holmes, and the text has been edited by 
him from a copy of Alter, 1795, in a publication 
preparatory to the great Oxford Septuagint (title : 
Honorabili, et admodum reverendo, Shute Bar- 
rington, LL.D. Episcopo Dunelmensi, Epistola, 
complexa GENESIN, ex codice purpwreo-argenteo 
Cesareo- Vindobonensi expressam ; et Testamenti 
Veteris Greci, versionis septuaginta -viralis, cwm 
varis lectionibus denwo edendi, Specimen. Dedit 
Robertus Holmes, S.T.P. Oxonii, MDCCXCV fol.). 
It is a parallel to the famous Codex Cottonianus 
Geneseos in the British Museum, and has not been 
used by Swete for his edition of the Greek OT 
(vol. i. 2nd ed. 1895),* because at that time it was 
not yet published in full facsimile. This has been 
done since in the splendid work, Die Wiener 
Genesis herausgegeben von Wilhelm Ritter von 
Hartel und Franz Wickhof. Beilage zum xv. 
und xvi. Bande des Jahrbuches der Kunsthistori- 
schen Sammlungen des Allerhéchsten Kaiser- 
hauses. Mit 52 Lichtdrucktalfeln, ete. Wien (Prag, 
Leipzig), F. Tempsky, 1895 fol. (the Greek text in 
transcription, pp. 102-125). An exhaustive mono- 
graph on the pictures of the MS has recently 
been published by a pupil of Prof. V. Schultze of 
Greifswald, Willy Liidtke, Untersuchungen zu den 
Miniaturen der Wiener Genesis (Inaugural Dis- 
sertation, Greifswald, 1897, 50 pp.). Lidtke con- 
siders the volume as the first known manuscript of 
the Bible in which pictures are connected with the 
text, the first illustrated book of Bible story, and 
is inclined to assign it to the latter half of the 5th 
cent. E. M. Thompson (Handbook of Greek and 
Latin Paleography, 1893, p. 154) makes it prob- 
ably of the latter half of the 6th cent. ; Kenyon, 
of the 5th or 6th cent. The text is sometimes 
abbreviated, and several passages are very difficult 
to read ; the MS is therefore less important for the 
textual criticism of the Greek OT; butit is a monu- 
ment of the first rank in the history of Christian 
art. Attached to the codex are two leaves from 
the purple MS of the New Testament, called N. 

2. In the criticism of the NT the symbol L is 
used to designate the Codex Regiuws, a manuscript 
of the Greek Gospels preserved in the National 
Library of Paris, now numbered 62. It was known 
already to Stephen, who called it 7, as is stated in 
the volume by a later hand, ‘ Roberto Stephano 7.’ 
Scrivener (Introduction to the NT, 4th ed. (1894) 
p. 188) overlooked this 7, and misunderstood, there- 
fore, this entry when he wrote, ‘it was even 
then in the Royal Library, although ‘‘ Roberto 
Stephano” is marked in the volume.’ Griesbach 
rated the MS very high: Tischendorf published it 
in full in his Monwmenta sacra inedita, 1846. It 
is ascribed to the 8th cent., and was for a long 
time unique, as giving two alternative endings to 
the Gospel of Mark, namely—besides and before 
the received one, which is introduced by the head- 
ing éorw 6é cal radra pepbueva wera 7d° EfoBodyTo yap, 
a shorter ending, printed by Westcott-Hort after 
the one just mentioned. This wretched supple- 
ment, as Scrivener styles it, is separated in this 
MS from the words of the text (épo8odvro yap) by 
an ornamented line, and introduced by the head- 


* Its readings will find a place in the Apparatus of the larger 
edition, which is now being prepared by Brooke and M‘Lean. 


ing éperat mov kal rafra. Recently it has been 
found in several Greek, Latin, Syriac, and Ethiopic 
documents, the nearest ally to L being a manu- 
script on Mount Sinai (A), ascribed to the 7th 
cent. The latter has the subscription evayyé\oy 
kara Mdpxov immediately after édoGoivro ydp; then 
follows the shorter supplement (whether intro- 
duced by the same formula as in L is not certain, 
the MS being defective at that place) with slight 
variations (om. cat before dyp:, adds dauhy after 
owrnpia) ; after this comes éorw 6é cal radra ete. 
On the questions connected with the end of St. 
Mark see the monograph of Dean Burgon (1871) ; 
P. Martin, Introduction’ a la critique textuelle du 
NT, Partie pratique, tome ii. (1884); Westcott- 
Hort, V7, App. 28-51, with the additional notes to 
pp. 88 and 51 on p. 142 of the reprint of 1896; J. R. 
Harris, ‘On the alternative ending of St. Mark’s 
Gospel,’ Journ. of Biblical Literature (1894), pp. 96— 
103; H. B. Swete, The Gospel according to St. 
Mark (1898), p. xeviff.; Th. Zahn, Linlewtung in 
das Neue Testament (1899), . pp. 227-235, 237- 
240. The shorter ending had its origin probably 
in Egypt; there also L seems to have been written. 
On the third leaf of the MS is a note by a later 
hand, which might show where the MS was before 
it came to Europe, if it could be read and inter- 
preted with certainty (a Georgios rod AvdoKdBirn 
left some MSS els rod’ Lwdvvov rod Lavdov 76 éamiriov). 
Facsimiles are to be found in Tischendorf, plate 
i. n. 7, plate lil. n. 7; Scrivener, plate ix. n. 21; P. 
Martin, Description technique des manuscrits grecs 
relatifs au NT conservées dans les bibliothéeques de 
Paris (1884), plate 1. Es. NESTLE. 


LAADAH (7ayd).—A Judahite, the ‘father’ of 
Mareshah, 1 Ch 472 (B Madd0, A Aadd). 


LABAN (j22, AaBdv).—4. Son of Bethuel (Gn 28°), 
grandson of Nahor, Abraham’s brother (227% *? 2474, 
—in 29° ‘son’=grandson), and brother of Rebekah 
(2479 ; 252°), uncle of Jacob on his mother’s side 
(27% ; 287), and (after his marriage with Leah) his 
father-in-law as well. When Abraham and Lot 
migrated from Haran (on the Belikh, a tributary 
of the Euphrates, in Mesopotamia) into Canaan 
(Gn 124%), Nahor remained behind in Haran ; here 
his family grew up around him (2274; the names, 
except in the cases of Bethuel and Rebekah, are, 
however, those of ¢ribes); and Haran (cf. 294), 
though the identification is not made expressly, 
is, there can be no doubt, the ‘ city of Nahor’ (24), 
to which Abraham’s servant took his way, when 
sent by his master to find a wife for Isaac from 
the land of his nativity. Laban’s home (Gn 24?) 
was in ‘Aram (AV Syria) of the two rivers’ (the 
Euphrates, in its upper course, and the Habor) ; 
and so, like his father Bethuel (257° 28°), he is called 
specifically the ‘ Aramzean’ (A V Syrian), 257 31°? #4 
(cf, of Jacob, Dt 26°). It is in connexion with the 
negotiations for Rebekah’s hand that we first read 
of Laban. He is evidently the moving spirit in 
his father’s house. He comes forward to receive 
Abraham’s servant, listens to what he has to say, 
and takes the lead in the subsequent negotiations 
(2429-83. 50. 53). 55), Tt is no doubt true that in the 
East (cf. Gn 341, Ca 88) a girl’s brothers have 
a prominent voice in the disposal of their 
sister’s hand; but, independently of this, Laban 
seems clearly to throw his father Bethuel into 
the background. It has been observed that Laban 
already displays the grasping disposition which was 
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manifested more fully afterwards in his dealings with 
Jacob: he is attracted by the ring and bracelets 
which Abraham’s servant had given his sister (24°). 
What we read about Laban subsequently relates 
exclusively to his dealings with Jacob (291-31). 
These have been described so fully in the art. 
JACOB (vol. ii. pp. 528-9, 533) that an outline will 
be sufficient here. Laban must now be pictured as 
quite an old man. Jacob, sent by his mother to 
her brother, arrives at Haran, and quickly finds 
his uncle’s house (291). He remains with him a 
month (29) ; at the end of which time Laban, no 
doubt discovering that his services as a shepherd 
are likely to prove valuable to him, asks him on 
what terms he will remain with him. He replies 
that he will serve him 7 years for his younger 
daughter Rachel. At the end of the7 years Laban, 
by a ruse, passes off upon him his elder daughter 
Leah; and only permits him to have Rachel as 
well, on condition that he serves him for 7 years 
more (294-50), At the end of the second 7 years 
Jacob is anxious to return home; but Laban, 
reluctant to part with a profitable servant, invites 
him, with a show of disinterestedness, to name the 
terms on which he will continue in his service 
(30-8), Jacob thereupon proposes an arrangement 
by which, ostensibly, he will gain little or nothing, 
and with which, therefore, Laban immediately closes, 
but which, it soon appears, his son-in-law knows 
how to turn to his own advantage (307-3), Laban, 
envious of Jacob’s increasing prosperity, now shows 
ill-will towards him ; his sons (mentioned also in 
30%) complain that Jacob has taken away all their 
father’s possessions: accordingly Jacob, after con- 
sulting with his wives (who both agree that their 
father has shown them no real affection, 3114: 1),* 
takes flight, accompanied by his family and their 
belongings (31)*!). His father-in-law, considering 
that he has some kind of claim on the services and 
belongings of his son-in law, and vexed besides at 
the loss of the teraphim (which Rachel had stolen), 
starts in pursuit. On the way, apparently on the 
night before he came up with J ab: ‘as if an evil 
conscience preyed secretly upon him’ (Ewald, Hist. 
i. 356), he is warned in a dream not to proceed 
against Jacob too violently (31%). Overtaking 
the fugitives on the borders of Gilead, Laban 
remonstrates with Jacob on his ungrateful treat- 
ment of him, and especially for having carried 
away his daughters secretly, which was both an 
affront to them (31%), and an injury to his own 
feelings (31°8), Jacob, in reply, declares that he 
was afraid, if he told Laban, that he would retain 
his daughters by force ; and then, after the incident 
with the teraphim (in which Laban is outwitted by 
his own daughter), he goes on to remind him of 
the long years which he has spent ungrudgingly in 
his service, and of the repeated attempts that 
Laban had made (31%) to deprive him of his lawful 
earnings (31*-#). Laban, conscious of the truth 
in Jacob’s reproaches, makes no attempt to reply : 
he contents himself with protesting that everything 
which Jacob has is really his; and then seeks to 
close the dispute by representing himself as con- 
cerned for his daughters’ welfare. Accordingly he 
proposes a covenant, the terms of which are—(1) that 
Jacob will in no way ill-treat his daughters; (2) that 
neither he nor Jacob will pass the boundary, marked 
by a heap of stones then thrown up, with hostile 
intent towards the other (see, further, on the object 
of this ‘covenant,’ above, ii. p. 529). The covenant 
having been solemnly ratified by both parties, Laban 
returns home, and is not mentioned again (3143-5), 
The character of Laban is not an amiable one. 


** And hath also quite devoured our money,’ ¢.¢. the price 
paid for us by our husband, the gains accruing to Laban from 
Jacob’s 14 years’ service, some part of which he would, if 
generous, have naturally allowed his daughters. ‘ 


LACCUNUS 


His sister and daughters all show duplicity and 
acquisitiveness ; and Laban displays an exaggera- 
tion of the same qualities. His leading motive 
is evidently self-interest ; and he is not particular 
in the choice of means for securing his ends. The 
ruse by which he passes off Leah upon his nephew 
instead of Rachel, is an unpardonable piece of 
deceit. In his subsequent dealings with his son-in- 
law, he does not treat him equitably. It is ad- 
mitted by him, expressly in J (30), and by impli- 
cation in E,—for the statements in 31%“, cf. v.°, 
pass unchallenged,—that Jacob is a good servant ; 
but Laban seeks to make out of him more than 
fair profits. In 30% he betrays his grasping 
disposition by closing with an arrangement which, 
if carried out fairly, could not but have proved an 
inequitable one for Jacob, and in which, therefore, 
Laban had no right to be surprised if he found him- 
self circumvented. In the narrative of E (31*”)— 
which (vv.*-2) differs from that of J in not represent- 
ing Jacob as taking any unfair advantage of his 
father-in-law (cf. ii. p. 533, note)—Laban is charged 
with defrauding Jacob, and arbitrarily changing the 
wages that had been agreed upon, to suit his own 
ends (vy.7 41), And his daughters own (31!) that 
he is a hard and unnatural parent. 

2. A place mentioned in the obscure verse, Dt 1} 
(see Comm. ; or above, art. DI-ZAHAB). Nothing 
can be said about it, except that if the verse 
describes a locality in the ‘steppes of Moab,’ Laban 
will be the name of a place in that neighbourhood, 
otherwise unknown; while if, as others suppose, 
the verse, at least in its original context, described 
places passed by the Israelites in their previous 
wanderings, it may be identical with the LIBNAH 
(which see) of Nu 33° (which, to judge from v.!’, was 
near a Hazéroth, as was the case also with the 
Laban mentioned in Dt 1?). S. R. DRIVER. 


LABANA (AaBavd), 1 Es 5°=LEBANAH, Ezr 2”. 


LABOUR.—As a subst. ‘labour’ is now almost 
confined to what is called the abstract use—the act 
or state of labouring. Formerly it expressed also 
the fruit of labour, as Ex 23! ‘when thou hast 
gathered in thy labours (jy) out of the field’ ; 
Hab 31” ‘The labour ("¥yi>) of the olive shall fail’ 
(Davidson, ‘ theproduce of the olive’). Hence the 
word is frequently in the plural, as Jn 4° ‘other 
men laboured, and ye are entered into their labours’ 
(els Tov Kérrov atr&v, RV ‘into their labour’). Knox, 
Hist. 92, has the word in the sense of ‘effort,’ 
‘Great labours were made to make them have a 
good opinion of the Masse.’ 

The verb is used with a trans. force in 2 Mac 2% 
‘But to use brevity, and avoid much labouring 
ot the work (76 ékepyacrixdy TAs mparywat(e)las mapac- 
reic0a, RV ‘to avoid a laboured fulness in the 
treatment’), is to be granted to him that will make 
an abridgement.’ So in beg. of Pref. to AV 1611, 
‘Zeale to promote the common good, whether it be 
by devising any thing our selves, or revising that 
which hath bene laboured by others, deserveth 
certainly much respect and esteeme, but yet 
findeth but cold intertainment in the world.’ Cf. 
Hall, Works, ii. 100, ‘ these are the men whose cure 
wee must labour’; Pref. to Rhem. NT, 1852, ‘ The 
poore ploughman, could then in labouring the 
ground, sing the hymnes and psalmes either in 
knowen or unknowen languages, as they heard 
them in the holy Church, though they could 
neither reade nor know the sense, meaning, and 
mysteries of the same.’ J. HASTINGS. 


LACCUNUS (Aakkofvos, AV Lacunus), 1 Es 9%, 
—The name in Ezr 10° is CHELAL, to which the 
Vulg. form Calcws in 1 Es approaches. 

H. St. J. THACKERAY, 


LACE 
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LACE.—Lace is from Lat. laqueus, a snare, 
through the Old French Jags, as, and it is used in 
the sense of snare in Chaucer, Spenser, and others. 
Thus Chaucer, Legend of Good Women, 600— 

*But love had broght this man in swiche a rage, 

And him so narwe bounden in his las, 

Al for the love of Cleopataras, 

That al the world he sette at no value.’ 
Then it is used for any cord or band, as Fuller, 
Holy Warre, 123, ‘Pitie it was that Rahabs red 
lace was not tied at his window.’ This is the 
meaning of the word in AV, where it occurs 
only as tr. of dnp pdthil,* Ex 288 (‘ And they shall 
bind the breastplate by the rings thereof unto the 
rings of the ephod with a lace of blue’) 28%7 397: 31 ; 
and of «Aécoua in Sir 6* ‘her bands are purple lace’ 
(rABoua baxlvOwov, AVm ‘a ribband of blue silk’; 
RV ‘a ribband of blue’; Fritzsche, ‘ purple-blue 
threads’; Bissell, ‘hyacinthine threads’). Cf. 
Shaks. Winter’s Tale, 1. ii. 174— 

*O, cut my lace, lest my heart, cracking it, 
Break too.’ J. HASTINGS. 


LACEDAMONIANS. — The word <Aaxedarudveor 
occurs only once in LXX, and its Eng. equivalent 
only once in RV, viz. 2Mac 5%. Jason, the head 
of the Hellenizing party in Jerus., who had bought 
the high priesthood from his brother Onias III. 
during the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes, was 
himself outbidden and expelled from the office by 
Menelaus his brother (Jos. Ané. xl. v. 1 and 
XV. li. 1), or, according to 2 Mac 4%, the brother 
of Simon, a former governor of the temple. Ona 
false report of the death of Antiochus, Jason made 
an unsuccessful assault upon Jerus.; but, after 
causing great loss of life among his fellow-citizens, 
he was driven an outcast to the land of the Am- 
monites, from there to the court of Aretas an 
Arabian prince, then into Egypt, and lastly to the 
L., in whose country he died a dishonoured exile. 
The reason of his ultimate recourse to the latter 
people was the alleged kinship between the Jews 
and the Greeks, resting on the supposed connexion 
between Peleg and the Pelasgians, a prehistoric 
people mentioned as living in different parts of 
Greece and coasts of the Aigean Sea. Peleg, how- 
ever, or Phaleg, whose name implies ‘ division’ 
(Jos. Ant. I. vi. 4), the ancestor of Abraham and 
the son of Heber,—the eponymous ancestor of the 
Hebrew race,—was (Jos. 2b.) the great-grandson of 
Noah, and belonged to the Semitic family. The 
Pelasgians, on the other hand, were part of the 
Indo-European stock, and afterwards mingled with 
the Hellenes in Greece, and with the Carians, 
Lydians, and Phrygians in Asia Minor. 


LITERATURE.—Rawlinson’s Herodotus, vols. i. and iii., Appen- 
dixes and Notes. C. H. PRICHARD. 


LACHISH (v2), LXX Aayels, twice with the art. 
tiv Aaxels Jos 10°, in Jos 15° B Mayzjs, B> 
Aaxyjs; Vulg. Lachis). —An important fortified 
town in Judah. Its king, Japhia, formed a league 
with four other Canaanite kings, viz. those of 
Jerus., Eglon, Hebron, and Jarmuth, to smite the 
Gibeonites, as they had made peace with Israel 
(Jos 10, JE mainly). Joshua overcame the 
united forces, and the kings fled to a cave in 
Makkedah, where they were pursued by the 
Israelites, who rolled stones against the mouth 
of the cave. Later, the kings were taken out, 
humiliated, and hanged on five trees. At sunset, 
by command of Joshua, their bodies were taken 
down and placed in the cave, at whose mouth 
stones were again rolled. The siege of L. by 


* Elsewhere pdthil is rendered in AV ‘bound’ Nu 1915; 
‘ribband’ Nu 1538 (RV ‘cord’); ‘thread’ Jg 169 (RV ‘ string’); 
‘line’ Ezk 403; ‘bracelets’ Gn 3818 (RV ‘cord’) 88% (RV 
‘cords’); ‘wires’ Ex 393, 


Joshua, according to D®, occupied parts of two days 
(vv.*1- 82), When it was taken, all the inhabitants 
were put to the sword. 

The place is next mentioned in the list of 
cities built by Rehoboam for defence, by which it 
may be understood that he re-fortified the town 
(2Ch 11°). Amaziah fled to L. from a conspiracy 
in Jerus., but he was pursued and slain there 
(2K 14}°|| 2 Ch 25”), The prophet Micah inveighs 
against L.as ‘the beginning of sin to the daughter 
of Zion, for the transgressions of Israel were found 
in thee’ (Mic 11%), an enigmatical utterance, the 
conjectures regarding the meaning of which will be 
found in Nowack’s Comm. ad loc. When Sen- 
nacherib made his raid on the kingdom of Judah, 
he took all the fortified cities, including L. (2 K 
1815-14, Ts 361). The scene of the siege is depicted in 
an Assyr. sculpture, now in the British Museum. To 
this place Hezekiah sent messengers with immense 
gifts and promises of submission, to induce the 
Assyr. king, who was there encamped, to abandon 
the campaign (2 K 18115), In reply, Sennacherib 
despatched a great host against Jerus. (2 K 18)7|j 
Is 36’). But his forces were miraculously destroyed, 
and he returned to Assyria, abandoning his con- 
GMes tsi (2MKG 1925-125) (iT gis" sO Ch 3221) sae ihe 
account in 2 Ch 32° mentions the envoys sent to 
Hezekiah, but not the expedition against Jerus., as 
it says of Sennacherib, ‘ but he (himself laid siege) 
to L., and all his power with him.’ When ce. 120 
years later, Nebuch. king of Babylon, destroyed 
the kingdom of Judah and carried the people into 
captivity, L. was one of the cities taken (Jer 34’). 
On the return of the Jews, L. was one of the 
places re-occupied, but it is noticeable that while 
each of the other places is spoken of as being 
occupied ‘with the villages thereof,’ ‘ Lachish 
and the fields thereof’ are referred to as if the 
occupation was but feeble (Neh 11%). It is not 
mentioned in the NT, nor in the Apocrypha. 

Scholars are now generally agreed that L. is to 
be identified with Tell el-Hesy, a mound in the 
rolling country between the maritime plain and 
the Judean hills, 16 miles E. of Gaza, a little to 
the north. This identification was first proposed 
by Conder, who sees in the radicals of the modern 
name a reminiscence of the ancient, though the 
change in the second radical from > to n is unusual. 
The position of Tell el-Hesy corresponds fairly with 
Jerome’s description of L. in the Onomasticon. He 
says: ‘Lachis in tribu Juda... et nunc est villa 
in septimo milliario ab Eleutheropoli euntibus 
Daromam.’ Eleutheropolis is the modern Bevt 
Jibrin, 10 miles from Tell el-Hesy, which nearly 
coincides. Daroma may be the Shephelah, or low 
country, in which Tell el-Hesy is situated. Another 
equally important mound, Tell en-Nejileh, is found 
3% miles to the south of Tell el-Hesy, about the 
same distance from Beit Jibrin. Both have springs 
at their base. These two mounds seem to represent 
L. and Eglon, which were within easy marching 
distance, as Joshua took Eglon on the day that he 
left L. (Jos 10). As Eglon disappears from history 
earlier than L., and as the remains on the top of 
Tell en-Nejileh are earlier than those on the top of 
Tell el-Hesy, Petrie regards the former as Eglon 
and the later as Lachish. However, until syste- 
matic excavations are conducted at Tell en-Nejileh, 
the matter should not be held to be finally settled. 

The site of Tell el-Hesy is admirably suited for 
a town, as the original dwellings stood on a bluff 
facing east, some 60 feet above the Wady el-Hesy, 
and were further protected by ridges to the west. 
During the course of centuries the remains accumu- 
lated, until the last occupation stood some 120 feet 
above the stream-bed. In 1890, Petrie, excavating 
for the Pal. Explor. Fund, studied the ¢ed/, during 
a short season, in cuttings around its sides, arriving 
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at conclusions which the present writer’s more ex- 
tended work, covering four seasons, modified, but 
did not materially alter. One-third of the mound 
being chosen, it was cut down, layer by layer, each 
layer representing a distinct occupation, until the 
virgin soil was reached. We have thus the plans of 
eight cities, the second built on the ruins of the first, 
the third on the ruins of the second, and so on. 
This series of superimposed constructions is due to 
the material.. Each city was built of mud-brick, 
which requiresnothing but mud-brick for itsfounda- 
tion. The cities were approximately dated by the 
objects found in situ. The first three or four towns 
occupied an area about 4 mile square, while the 
later towns confined themselves to a space about 
100 yards square, and may thus be regarded as a 
series of forts, as almost all are flanked by thick 
walls. The earliest town was distinguished by 
peculiar styles of pottery, which have been named 
Amorite. It also contained a group of unique 
bronze implements. It is fortified by a strong wall 
and tower, and may be dated at about B.C. 1700. 
City I. is dated by scarabs at about B.c. 1500. 
City III. was buried under a thick bed of ashes. 
Outside one of its chambers was discovered a cunei- 
form tablet, which from its style and contents is 
shown to belong to the period of the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets, which were letters sent to Amenhotep II. 
and Iv. of Egypt, about B.c. 1450, by their allies 
and dependants in Syria, Palestine, and farther 
east. Jt mentions the name of Zimridi, who, as 
we learn in a tablet from Jerus., was governor of 
L., murdered in that city by servants of the Egyp. 
king. The hopes suggested by the discovery of 
this tablet are far-reaching. The date B.c. 1450 
for this city is confirmed by scarabs found here. 
In City IV. (B.c. 1400-1000) Pheen. pottery prevails. 
Here iron objects first appeared, but these were 
found in all the superimposed cities. In City V. 
(about B.C. 1000) and City VI. (about 800) Jewish 
ware is prevalent. City VI. has a great accumula- 
tion, from which we infer a long occupation. The 
red and black figured Greek pottery is common in 
Cities VII. and VIII., suggesting B.c. 500-400 as 
the limits of these occupations. The absence of 
coins and of Roman and Seleucidan remains shows 
that the site was deserted after B.C. 400. 

The remains at Tell el-Hesy thus correspond 
admirably to the history of Lachish. One of the 
earlier cities undoubtedly fell a prey to Joshua, a 
later one was fortified by Rehoboam, and we may 
point with considerable confidence to the thick 
walls of City VI. as the fortifications taken by 
Sennacherib, whose sculptures commemorating 
the event bear a striking resemblance to Tell 
el-Hesy. 

We have, however, in considering the identifica- 
tion, to count with the phrase of Jerome, ‘nunc 
est villa.” While the fed? shows no late remains, 
the adjacent fields are strewn with Roman pottery, 
and 3 miles away is the slight ruin of Umm-Lakis 
[but see Clermont-Ganneau, Bibl. Res. in Pal. i. 
(1896) p. 488], containing Roman remains, which was 
formerly identified with L. and which Petrie trans- 
lates,‘ her [? ; see Mound of Many Cities, p. 141] 
mother was Lachish.’ He suggests that soon after 
the return of the Jews from exile they removed 
the settlement to Umm-Lakis. The name is pro- 
nounced Laggis by the Arabs, who pronounce a p 
like hard g. A change from 3 to p is not common. 
But either in the fields near Tell el-Hesy, or at 
Umm-Lakis, we have late ruins which may easily 
represent the town still inhabited in the time of 
Jerome. 


LiteRATURE.—Tell el-Hesy (Lachish), by W. M. Flinders Petrie; 
A Mound of Many Cities, or Tell el-Hesy Hxcavated, by F. J. 
Bliss ; both published for the Committee of the PEF by Alexander 


P. Watt, London. F. J. Buiss. 


LACK is both a subst. (=want) and a verb (=be 
deficient in, want). Thus as subst., Ex 16% ‘he 
that gathered little had no lack’; Job 4" ‘The 
old lion perisheth for lack of prey’; Ph 2° ‘to 
supply your lack of service toward me’ (70 tudy 
vorépnua ; RV ‘that which was lacking in your 
service’); 1 Th 4? ‘that ye may have lack (xpelar, 
RV ‘need’) of nothing.’ Cf. Elyot, Governowr, 
ii. 263, ‘To the one and the other is required the 
vertue morall called fortitude, whiche as moche | 
as it is a vertue is a Mediocritie or meane betwene 
two extremities, the one in surplusage, the other in 
lacke’; T. Lever, Sermons, p. 83, ‘Some doo raveyn 
and spoyll that which is not their owne, and_ be 
ever in lacke and neede.’ Lever uses the subst. 
in the plu. also, Sermons, p. 74, ‘These be verye 
small thinges towardes the amendment of so many 
lackes, in so great a multitude.’ 

As a verb ‘lack’ is both trans. and intrans. 
Thus Ja 15 ‘Tf any of you lack wisdom, let him ask 
of God.’ Cf. Ro 22° Tind., ‘An informer of them 
which lacke discrecion’ ; Pr. Bk. 1549 (Communion), 
‘ And if there be any of you, whose conscience is 
troubled and grieved in any thing, lacking comfort 
or counsel, let him come to me, or to some other 
discreet and learned priest, taught in the law of 
God, and confess and open his sin and grief secretly, 
that he may receive such ghostly counsel, advice, 
and comfort, that his conscience may be relieved.’ 
The intrans. use, though Abbott (Shaks. Gram. 
§ 293) gives it in his list of ‘trams. verbs rarely 
used intransitively,’ is often found in AV. Thus 
Ps 34° ‘The young lions do lack, and suffer 
hunger’; 1 Co 1274 ‘having given more abundant 
honour to that part which lacked.’ Cf. Pr. Bk. 
1552 (Com.), ‘there lacketh nothing but the 
euests to sit down’; and Hall, Works, ii. 51, 
‘Hither will or ability lacked in them.’ 

Earle (Psalter of 1539, p. 267) points out that, in place of 
‘lack’ of previous versions, AV often has ‘want.’ He quotes 
Ps 231 ‘therefore can I lack nothing’ in 1539, ‘I shall not 
want’ in 1611; Jg 1810, Lk 1514, And he explains that the word 
‘lack’ had in the meantime suffered depreciation from the use 
of it as a common interpellation by stall-keepers to passers-by : 
What d’ye lack, what d’ye lack? To Earle’s examples add Ja 14 
Tind. ‘lacking nothing,’ AV ‘wanting nothing’; and for the 
subst., ‘for lacke of knowlage’ in the Camb. MS of Ridley’s 
Brefe Declaration, reprinted by Moule (p. 95), changed in the 
Oxford and ‘modernized’ MS into ‘ want.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

LAD.—In OT the only word tr® ‘lad’ is 1y3 na‘ar 
(83 times), and in NT addpioy (once, Jn 6°). Like 
naar in Heb., ‘lad’ has always been used collo- 
quially in Eng. for ‘servant.’ Once RV changes 
‘lad’ into ‘ servant,’ 2 K 4 ‘And he said to a lad 
(1y30, RV ‘his servant’), Carry him to his mother.’ 
Tindale. uses the word of Joshua, Ex 334% ‘And 
when Moses turned agayne in to the hoste, the ladd 
Josua his servaunte the sonne of Nun departed 
not out of the tabernacle’ (AV ‘his servant [RV 
‘minister’] Joshua the son of Nun, a young man’). 
Once the Rhem. version translates rats by ‘lad,’ 
Mt 17'8 ‘the ladde was cured from that houre’ (AV 
and all previous versions ‘child,’ RV ‘ boy’). 

J. HASTINGS 

LADAN (j3y>).—4. A name occurring in the 
genealogy of Joshua, 1Ch 7% (Aadddy). 2. A 
Gershonite family name, 1 Ch 237-59 (B ’Hédv, 
A Aeaddy) 26% (B Xaddv, Aaddy!s, A Aeddy bs, 
Aaaddv). In 67 it appears as LIBNI (wh. see). 


LADDER (Dbp, kriuaé).—4. Jacob in his dream at 
Bethel saw a ‘ladder’ set up on the earth and 
reaching to heaven (Gn 282). The Heb. word 
occurs only here, and though LXX renders it by 
krtuaé it has been doubted whether ‘ladder’ con- 
veys its exact meaning.* The heights near Bethel 


* Henderson (Epos. Times, Jan. 1893, p. 151 f.) contends 
that Jacob’s ‘ladder’ was really a temple-tower similar to the 
Babylonian H-Sagila. 


LADDER OF TYRE 


are said to present the appearance of steps from 
certain points of view, and it has been conjectured 
that in Jacob’s dream the piled-up rocks around 
him were transformed into a vast stairway on which 
angels went and came (Dillm. and others note that 
the angels are conceived as wingless. See ANGEL, 
vol. i. p. 94*), The visionary ‘ladder’ was a symbol 
to Jacob of the communication with God which 
was open to him, and Christ alluded to it in 
claiming that this communication between heaven 
and earth would be perfected in Himself (Jn 1°). 
See Bush, Notes on Genesis; Dods, Genesis, in loc. 
2. In 1 Mac 5° ladders are mentioned among the 
preparations for the siege of Dathema. The use 
of scaling ladders for attacking fortified walls was 
generalin ancient warfare. Such ladders are repre- 
sented on Egyptian and Assyrian monuments, as 
well as on later classical remains. See Wilkinson, 
Ancient Egyptians, i. 243; Erman, Ancient Egypt, 
533; Layard, Nineveh, ii. 372; Riistow u. Kochly, 
Geschichte des Griechischen Kriegswesens, 205, 320 ; 
Rich, Rom. and Gr. Antiquities, s.v. ‘Scale.’ 
JAMES PATRICK. 

LADDER OF TYRE (dard ris KNuaxos Tvpov; 
Vulg. a terminis Tyri; Syr. ‘from the borders 
of Tyre,’ 1 Mac 11%; Talm. ws7 nobdio; ‘«dluaros 
in Alex. 64, 93 ist vielleicht vorwitzige* Aende- 
rung des unverstandenen Ausdrucks,’ Grimm, 
Handbuch zu den Apokryphen, loc. cit.).—This was 
evidently a prominent landmark ; it is given as the 
northern limit of the territory to the captaincy of 
which Antiochus vi. promoted Simon Maccabzeus 
(1 Mae 11°; Jos. Ant. x1. v. 4). In describing 
the situation of Acre, Josephus mentions it again, 
as a mountain lying about 100 stadia to the 
north (BJ 1. x. 2). The mountains stand round 
the plain of Acre almost in the form of a semi- 
circle, terminating 8.W. and N.W. in the bold 
promontories of Carmel and Rds en-Nakirah, 
which drop precipitously on the shore. Between 
the base of Carmel and the beach there is a strip 
of land, leaving room for a highway, which affords 
free communication between the plain of Acre and 
that of Sharon. The cliffs of Rds en-Nakirah, on 
the contrary, plunge straight into the waves, and 
the journey northward is made with difficulty over 
the height. This has led many to identify Rds 
en-Naktrah with the ‘Ladder’ to be scaled before 
the land of the Tyrians could be approached. But 
when this obstacle is surmounted, a not less for- 
midable barrier is interposed between the traveller 
and Tyre by Rds el-Abyad, ‘the white promon- 
tory,’ Pliny’s Promontoriwm album, at a few miles’ 
distance, on the northern edge of a pleasant vale. 
The clitis of this headland ‘of white indurated 
marl interlaced with seams of dark-coloured flint,’ 
fall from a great height, sheer into the sea. Along 
the face of the precipice a pathway has been cut, 
to be traversed not without danger; the crags 
rising steeply from the edge on one hand, and 
on the other a perpendicular descent, the waves 
booming among the rocks and caves 200 ft. below. 
The ascent to this path is cut after the manner 
of a staircase. This, perhaps, has led some to 
identify the Ladder of Tyre with Rds el-Abyad. 
But the same was true of Rds en-Nakirah before 
certain recent alterations (PEF Mem. i. 192). 
Asher hazards the conjecture that Benjamin of 
Tudela intended this place by xs nin (vol. ii. p. 75). 

A study of the locality together with the state- 
ment of Josephus (BJ It. x. 2) has convinced the 
present writer that the name Ladder of Tyre was 
not applied to either of these promontories alone. 
Speaking in succession of the mountains of Galilee 
and Carmel, Josephus says that which the natives 
call the Ladder of the T'yrians ‘is the highest of 
all. Rds en-Nakitrah, nies is only 223 ft. high, 

* Suggested perhaps by épi#y which follows. 
VOL. III.—2 
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does not answer the description ; neither does Rds 
él-Abyad, which, in addition, is not visible from 
Acre. It could apply only to the lofty ridge N. 
of the plain, measuring some 8 miles across, and 
rising to a height of over 1000 ft., which, as it 
sinks seaward, throws off three distinct headlands, 
terminating abruptly on the shore: Rds el-Mu- 
sheirifeh, Ras en-Naktrah, and Ras el-Abyad. The 
two former, being close together, are often spoken 
of as one under the name of the second. ‘These 
western spurs, barring the approach to the Pheeni- 
cian plain, doubtless suggested the name, ‘ Ladder 
of the Tyrians,’ applied to the whole mountain, 


LITERATURE.—Robinson, Later Researches, 66, 89; Stanley, 
Sinat and Pal. 264, 266, 269; Thomson,’ Land and Book, ii. 
246, 263, 265; Neubauer, Géog. du Talm. 39; PEF Mem. i. 
143, 192; Maundrell, Harly Travels in Palestine (Bohn); 
Baedeker, Pal. and Syr.2 271. W. EWING. 


LADE.—The mod. form ‘load’ occurs in AV 
1611 twice, Is 46! ‘your carriages were heavie 
loaden,’ and Ps 68” ‘Blessed be the Lord, who 
daily loadeth us with benefits.’ Elsewhere the 
form is ‘lade,’ which is now used only of ships. T. 
Fuller, Holy and Profane State, p. 359, says, ‘The 
ship may have Castor and Pollux for the badge, 
yet notwithstanding have S. Paul for the lading.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

LADY.—This word occurs six times in AV, 
translating three different words. (1)m23gébhereth, 
which means ‘ mistress’ and is so translated every- 
where else (viz. Gn 16%8: 9, 2 K 5%, Ps 1232, Pr 30%, 
Is 24?), is translated ‘lady’ in Is 47° 7, a tr? which 
has come down from Wyclif. RV retains ‘lady,’ 
but Amer. RV prefers ‘ mistress.’ 

(2) my sdrdh, the name of Abraham’s wife, 
signifies ‘ princess,’ which is its tr. in 1 K 11° and 
La lt}in AV and RV. But in Jg 5%, Est 18 AV 
gives ‘lady,’ which RV changes to ‘princess’ in 
the second passage ; the same change should have 
been made in the first also. In Is 49% both have 
‘queen,’ with AVm ‘ princess.’ 

(3) In NT xvpia, which occurs only 2 Jn! °, is 
translated ‘lady,’ a tr™ which again comes from 
Wyelif. In this case the tr® is much disputed, 
some taking the word as a proper name. See art. 
JOHN, EPISTLES OF, vol. ii. p. 740f. 


As in the sense of master ‘lord’ has nearly passed out of use, 
except in its application to Christ, so ‘lady’ in the sense of 
mistress is rapidly passing away, except in reference to the 
Virgin Mary.* The Douay version of La 11 was originally ‘ How 
doth the citie ful of people sit solitarie : how is the ladie of the 
Gentils become as a widow?’ But the modern editions have 
‘mistress’ for ‘ladie.’ Cf. Gn 164 Wyc. ‘And Agar seigh that 
sche hadde conseyved, and sche dispiside hir ladi’ ; and Is 477 
Cov. ‘and thou thoughtest thus, I shalbe lady for ever.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 
LAEL (5x5, BA Aaa, Luc. Aaovsd; O.L. [Lyons 
MS] Dael ;—apparently an error extending through 
all known copies of the LXX, and earlier than the 
O.L.).—A Gershonite Levite, Nu 34. The name 
means ‘ belonging to God,’ and is interesting as being 
almost the only example in OT of such a formation 
(preposition + divine name). The idea expressed 
by it ‘appears to rest on a reflection which must 
have been foreign to the highest antiquity’ (N6l- 
deke, WZKM, 1892, p. 314, quoted in Gray, Hebd. 
Proper Names, p. 207; cf. also Wellhausen, Leste*, 
p. 7). The nearest Semitic parallel to it adduced 
by Noldeke is the Palmyrene vow? ‘belonging to 

the sun.’ J. A. SELBIE. 


LAHAD (20>), —A Judahite family name, 1 Ch 4° 
(B Aadé, A Add). 


LAHAI-ROJ.—See BEER-LAHAI-ROI. 


* In the ‘ glosses’ as they were called, i.e. marginal notes, to 
the fragment of NT printed by Tindale in 1525, there occurs at 
Mt 125 “it followeth not that Joseph knew our lady afterward.’ 
In the notes to the NT of 1538, ‘Mary’ is substituted for ‘our 
lady.’ 
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LAHMAM (on), perh. textual error for p2nd, which 
is adopted by RVm Lahmas, following LXX Maxés 
and Lue. Aaupds).—A town of Judah, noticed with 
others near the foot of the hills, Jos 15”. There is 
a ruin called el-Lahm, near Beit Jibrin, which is a 
possible site (cf. Tobler, Dritte Wanderung, 129; 
SWP vol. iii. sheet xx.). C. R. CoNDER. 


LAHMI.— The name given in our copies of 
Chronicles to a certain Philistine giant. The 
statement is: ‘And smote Elhanan ... Lahmi 
the brother of Goliath the Gittite’ (1 Ch 20°). 
But the parallel statement is: ‘And smote Elhanan 
... the Bethlehemite Goliath the Gittite’ (2 8 
211%), Any one who will compare these, as written 
in Hebrew characters, will find reason to think 
that one is a copy of the other, and that one 
copyist or the other misread his copy. Probably 
the reading in Samuel is correct, and the word 
Lahmi (‘opb-nx) is properly a part of the word 
Bethlehemite (‘9757 m2), the giant in question being 
a relative and namesake of the Goliath whom 
David slew (but see art. DAVID, vol. i. p. 562”, and 
cf. Driver, Text of Sam. p. 272). 

W. J. BEECHER. 

LAISH (v5).—4. The original name of the town 
of Dan (wh. see), Jg 187 1427-29, The variation 
Leshem (wh. see) occurs in Jos 1947s, 2, The 
father of Palti or Paltiel, to whom Michal, David’s 
wife, was given by Saul, 1 § 2544, 25 3%, 


LAISHAH (nx), Is 10°.—The name of a place 
connected with Gallim, and mentioned here along 
with other localities in Benjamin and Judah. If 
Gallim be Beit Jala near Bethlehem, Laishah 
would also be in that neighbourhood. 


LAKE.—The inland waters which may be classed 
under the term Jakes are of two kinds—open and 
closed. Open lakes, in which the water is fresh, 
have an outlet in the form of a river or stream by 
which the unevaporated waters escape; while, in 
the case of closed lakes having no outlet, the 
water they receive from streams or springs is 
evaporated as fast as it enters, and as a general 
result the water of such lakes is salt or brackish. 
Of both of these varieties we have examples in the 
eases of the three principal lakes of Palestine; 
those of Htleh (Merom), Galilee (Tiberias), and 
the Dead Sea. In the case of the first two, the 
waters of the Jordan descending from their sources 
in the Lebanon, augmented by many other streams 
flowing in from the east and west, enter from the 
north and pass out from the south; finally enter- 
ing at the northern end of the Dead Sea, they pass 
off into the air by evaporation, there being no 
outlet from this great reservoir (see MEROM, 
WATERS OF; GALILEE, L.oF; DEADSEA). These 
lakes being each described under their own names, 
only a few points by which they are connected with 
each other need be noticed here. 

(1) The physical origin of the Jordanic lakes.—As 
the great line of fault and dislocation of the strata 
known as ‘the Jordan-Arabah fault’ is now recog- 
nized as the primary cause of the valley, or line of 
depression, of that name, it may be inferred that 
the existence of the lakes is due to unequal sub- 
sidence in the primeval floor of this line of valley ; 
the lake basins representing portions where the 
depression of the original bed was greater than 
the intervening portions now occupied by the 
river Jordan.* In addition to this cause, which 
may be called mechanical, it is not improbable 


* It should be recollected, however, that these supposed local 
depressions occurred not from a nearly horizontal floor, but 
from one inclined from north to south; in other words, from 
the sources of the Lebanon to the original floor of the Dead Sea 
—a slope of over 2000 feet in a distance of about 150 miles, 
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that volcanic action during the Miocene and 
Pliocene periods may have played an important 
part in the formation of these great hollows. 
The evidences of volcanic action all along the 
eastern side, and, to a limited extent, along the 
western side, of the Jordan valley are shown in 
the vast sheets of lava of the Jaulan, Gilead, and 
Moab; and it seems a fair inference that the 
withdrawal of such enormous quantities of matter 
from the underground magma, and its extrava- 
sation at the surface, may have resulted in pro- 
ducing subsidences in the bed of the Jordan 
valley similar to those known to exist in other 
voleanie regions, such as Auvergne in Central 
France and the countries bordering the Mediter- 
ranean. 

(2) Relative levels.—The surface of the Lake of 
Hileh is 7 feet below that of the Mediterranean, 
and its depth slight; that of the Sea of Galilee 
682 feet below the same level; and that of the 
Dead Sea 1292 feet: thus the fall between the 
L. of Hfleh and that of Galilee is 675 feet in a 
distance of 10 miles, being about 67 feet per 
mile, that between the L. of Galilee and the 
Dead Sea 610 feet in a distance of 65 miles, being 
at the rate of nearly 9°4 feet per mile ; the Jordan 
is therefore, at least in its upper section, a rapid 
stream. The above distances are measured in a 
direct line. 

Besides these three most important lakes, we 
may mention— 

(a) L. Phiala (Birket er-Rim), lying at the 
southern foot of Hermon, a lake, circular in 
form and about half a mile in diameter, which 
occupies the crater of an extinct volcano; one of 
the great group of Trachonitis.* 

(b) Birket el-Jish.—Another small lake of vol- 
canic origin, occupying the crater of a truncated 
cone called Jebel Jish, not far from Safed, on the 
western side of the Jordan valley. 

(c) The Damascus Lakes.—These shallow sheets 
of water, which in summer are converted into 
swamps, are fed by the Abana (Nahr Barada) 
and Pharpar (Nahr Taura) ‘rivers of Damascus’ 
(2 K 52). These streams, issuing from the ravines 
in the Lebanon, by whose springs they are fed, 
pour their life-giving waters over a tract of the 
Syrian Desert in which the city of Damascus is 
situated; and, assisted by an ancient system of 
canals and conduits, spread fertility over an area 
of several hundred square miles, converting it into 
a garden remarkable both for the richness and 
the variety of the vegetation, which has been a 
theme of admiration for all travellers. The Abana 
traverses the city itself, and its waters are dis- 
tributed by seven canals and conduits (see DAMAS- 
cus). Looking at the beneficent effects of the 
waters of these rivers on the soil of Syria, Naaman 
seems to have been fully justified from his point 
of view in exclaiming, ‘Are not Abana and 
Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better than all the 
waters of Israel ?’ 1De [ligation 


LAKKUM (0:95, B Awddu, A &kpov, Luc. Aaxovp). 
—A town of Naphtali, Jos 19%. It is mentioned 
in the Onomasticon as Aaxovp, but the site has not 
been recovered. 


LAMA.—See Eul, EI, LAMA SABACHTHANI. 


LAMB is used to render various Hebrew terms, 
of which the most frequent are the following : 
1. waa kebes, LXX dvds, with its feminines kibsah 
and kabsah, apvads, EV ‘ewe lamb,’ whence by 
metathesis the less common forms aw> keseb and 
nava kisbah. Kebes is said to occur 87 times in 


* Described by S. Merrill (Hast of the Jordan, 14 (i881)), 
Tristram (Land of Israel, 589, 2nd ed.). 
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Ex, Ly, and Nu (all in passages belonging to P) in 
connexion with the ritual of the various sacrifices. 
It most nearly corresponds to our ‘lamb,’ being 
very frequently employed with the qualification 
‘of the first year’ (73v772 lit. ‘son of a year’). In 
a number of passages the Revisers have sought to 
bring out more clearly the distinction between 
the mase. and the fem. forms by rendering kebes 
more uniformly ‘he-lamb’ (as opp. to kibsah 
“ewe-lamb,’ Nu 6 etc.), see Nu 7/7 Q82f- Qg2A., 
Lv 1422. 21, 

2. ny seh, which strictly denotes ‘a head of small 
cattle’ (jNs), 7.¢. a sheep or a goat, and therefore 
lacks the precision of kebes (cf. Ex 125 < Your [Pass- 
over] lamb (n¥) shall be without blemish, a male of 
the first year, ye shall take it from the sheep (o'v33) 
or from the goats’). In a few passages our EV 
have ‘sheep’ where, as in Ex 12° just quoted, the 
context points to ‘lamb’ as the more appropriate 
rendering, so e.g. Lv 22°". 

3. 72 kar, perhaps a he-lamb at a stage inter- 
mediate between the kebes and the ’ayil (sx) or 
ram. Karim are mentioned as delicacies Dt 324, 
Am 6%, as coveted spoil 1S 15°, and as tribute 
Ts 161, 2 KX 3* (Mesha’s to the king of Israel; cf. 
RVm and Comm. in loc.). 

In three passages of the Greek translation the 
obscure word nywp késitah is wrongly translated 
“lambs’ (see art. KESITAH). 

We have seen how frequently lambs are men- 
tioned in connexion with the sacrifices of the 
Priests’ Code. Of these may be singled out the 
daily morning and evening sacrifice—the 151 tamid 
of later Judaism; cf. Dn 8"* and Mishna passim— 
at each of which ‘a male of the first year, without 
spot,’ was offered (Ex 29°§*-, Nu 28%*-) ; the Sabbath 
tamid, when the number of lambs was doubled 
(Nu 28%-) ; the sacrifices at the great festivals such 
as Pentecost, when nine lambs in all were offered, 
and Booths, when the daily number rose to four- 
teen (Nu 2918, but seven only on the eighth day, 
y.*5), To a different category belong the mother’s 
offering of a lamb after childbirth (Lv 12°), and the 
leper’s of ‘two he-lambs and one ewe-lamb of the 
first year’ (Ly 14!°#-), For the special case of the 
Passover lamb, see art. PASSOVER. 

The flesh of the lamb was naturally esteemed a 
delicacy among the Hebrews as elsewhere (Dt 324, 
Am 64; also 2S 12°*, Nathan’s parable of the ewe- 
lamb). It was forbidden, however, to kill a lamb 
till it was a week old (Ex 22°, Ly 2277), and even 
then the dam and her offspring must not be killed 
on the same day (Lv 22%). 

It was inevitable that so familiar and character- 
istic a creature as the lamb should supply Hebrew 
writers with a variety of figures. Thus the gam- 
bolling of lambs in the spring-time suggests itself 
to the author of the Book of Wisdom as a suitable 
figure for the exuberant and praiseful joy of the 
Hebrews on the occasion of the exodus from Egypt 
(Wis 19°; cf. a similar figure in Mal 4? [Heb. 37°). 
In Hebrew, as in other literatures, the lamb 
is the symbol of innocence and gentleness, as 
opposed to cunning and ferocity. ‘ What fellow- 
ship,’ asks ben-Sira, ‘hath the wolf with the 
lamb?’ (Sir 18!”; ef. Horace, Hpod. iv. 1); yet one 
of the most striking features of the Messianic age 
is the cessation of this hereditary antipathy, when 
‘the wolf shall dwell with the lamb’ (Is 11°; ef. 
65%). The lambs are the special object of the 
Messiah’s care (Is 40! axon tela@’im, dpvas). In the 
spirit of this prophecy we find that ‘ feed my lambs’ 
(ra dpvia wov) was part of the Master’s threefold 
charge to Peter (Jn 21"). 

The lamb as the synonym of guileless innocence 
and gentleness, further, is appropriated by Jere- 
miah, who, all unsuspicious of the wiles of his 
enemies, describes himself as ‘a gentle lamb’ 


(Jer 11° RV), a figure repeated in the familiar 
portrait of the suffering Servant of J’, who is also 
portrayed ‘as a lamb that is led to the slaughter’ 
(Is 537 RV).* The influence of the latter passage 
in shaping the Messianic Hope of Judaism cannot 
be over-estimated. Thus it is generally admitted 
that it, above all, was in the Baptist’s mind when 
he pointed to our Lord with the words, ‘ Behold 
the Lamb of God + (6 duyds rod Geo) which taketh 
away the sin of the world’ (Jn 12%; cf. Ac 8%), 
It is not impossible, however, that there may also 
be included a reference to the lamb of the daily 
sacrifice and even to the lamb of the approaching 
Passover (see Westcott, in loc.), since the writer of 
the Fourth Gospel beyond a doubt declares the 
Saviour upon the cross to be the true Paschal 
Lamb (see esp. Jn 19°; cf. for St. Paul 1 Co 5’), 
This expiatory aspect of our Saviour’s death is also 
emphasized by St. Peter in his application to Christ 
of the technical attributes of the sacrificial victim, 
‘a lamb without blemish and without spot’ (1 P 
1’; cf. Ritschl, Die christl. Lehre v. d. Rechtfer- 
tigung *, 1882, ii. 176, 177). 

There remains the oft-recurring (twenty-seven 
times) symbol of the Book of Revelation, in which 
our Lord is figured as the ‘Lamb’ (note dpvloy 
throughout, not duvés), first introduced in 5° ‘as 
though it had been slain’ (dpviov . . . ws éo@aryuévor). 
This is not the least striking of the points of con- 
tact—even though the terms used are not identical 
—between the Apocalypse and the Fourth Gospel 
(see the latest commentary, Bousset, Die Offen- 
barung Johannis, 1896, p. 206), and in so far 
supports the opinion of those who seek the source 
of the apocalyptic symbol in the Paschal Lamb 
rather than in Is 53’ (for the whole question see 
the commentaries and works on NT theology). 
The lamb in early Christian symbolism is beyond 
the limits of a Dictionary of the Bible (see art. 
LAMB in Smith’s Dict. of Christian Antiquities). 

A. R. S. KENNEDY. 

LAME, LAMENESS.—See MEDICINE. 


LAMECH (375, Adwexy).t—4. A descendant of 
Cain, Gn 418% J). He is said to have married two 
wives, Adah and Zillah (v.!® the first mention of 
polygamy in the Bible), the former of whom became 
the mother of Jabal and Jubal, the latter of Tubal- 
cain (v.*°*-), Legend ascribed to Lamech the fol- 
lowing somewhat enigmatical utterance, which 
has been preserved by J in poetical form :— 


* Adah and Zillah, hear my voice ; 
Ye wives of Lamech, hearken unto my speech ; 
For I slay (have slain?) a man for wounding me, 
And a young man for bruising me. 
If Cain shall be avenged sevenfold,} 
Truly Lamech shall be avenged seventy and sevenfold.’ 


The above is frequently called ‘the sword-lay,’ 
being supposed to be a glorification by Lamech of 
the weapons forged by his son Tubal-cain, by the 
aid of which he can defy his enemies and defend 
himself, instead of having to look, like Cain, to 
God for protection. Thisis the generally accepted 
interpretation of modern scholars (those who are 
curious to make acquaintance with Jewish and 


* The terms are different, however, in the original: #25 in 
Jer 1119, ny in Is 537. 

+ Of. also the pseudepigraphic work, The Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs: ‘Honour Judah and Levi, for from them 
shall arise for you the lamb of God (6 &vos rou Ueov), saving all 
nations by grace’ (Test. Josephi 19). 

{ Dillm. and Holzinger agree (against Budde) that the name 
qp5 is unintelligible from Hebrew, but that Arabic may give 
the meaning juvenis robustus. Ball (‘ Genesis,’ in SBOT), 
following Hommel (PSBA, March 1893), considers Lamech ‘to 
be an easy adaptation of Bab. Lamga, ‘“‘the Servant” (of 
Merodach), another title of Sin, synonymous with Ubara in the 
name Ubara-tutu, ‘vassal of Merodach,” the ’Qréprvs (or rather 
"Orépryg) of Berosus, and father of Eiccvbpes, the hero of the 
Flood, who corresponds to the Hebrew Noah.’ 
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patristic fancies may refer to Smith’s DB, s. 
“Lamech’), and there can be little doubt that it is 
mainly correct. Wellhausen (Composition d. Hex. 
305), it is true, thinks it is precarious to explain 
the lay from its present context, with which it 
may have a purely accidental connexion. That is 
to say, he sees no necessity for connecting Lamech’s 
language with Tubal-cain’s invention, but would 
recognize in it only a piece of characteristic Oriental 
bravado (the calling in of the wives is characteristic 
too, parallels being found amongst the Arabs) 
uttered by one clan (or chieftain) against another. 
Holzinger substantially accepts Wellhausen’s ex- 
planation. 

2. A descendant of Seth and father of Noah, 
Gn 52. 28. 80! (P), 1 Ch 1%. From the coincidence of 
the names Lamech and Enoch in the Cainite 
genealogy of J (Gn 4) and the Sethite genealogy 
of P (ch. 5), as well as the very close resemblance 
between a number of other names in the two lists, 
it is generally held that we have before us two 
recensions of one and the same list, the object of 
the one being to trace the descent of the human 
race to an ancestor called Cain, the other to one 
ealled Seth. Delitzsch, while opposing this, agrees 
with Wellhausen, that, together with the genealogy 
416-2 terminating in Lamech and his three sons, 
there was in the Jahwistic document another 
genealogy which started from Adam and termin- 
ated in Noah and his three sons, and that this has 
been displaced by the genealogy of P (ch. 5). 
Wellh. finds the conclusion of J’s narrative in 5”, 
its opening perhaps in 4°, 

LITERATURE.—Buttmann, Mythologus, i. 152 ff. ; Budde, Bib. 
Urgeschichte, 102, 130 ff. ; Wellh. Comp. 5, 305; Kuenen, Heaa- 
teuch (Macmillan), 252; Reuss, AZ’ 213f.; Stade, ZA7'W (1894), 
283, 295 ff.; Comm. of Del., Dillm., and Holzinger, ad loc. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

LAMED (5).—The twelfth letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet, and as such employed in the 119th Psalm 
to designate the 12th part, each verse of which 
begins with this letter. In this Dictionary it is 
transliterated by J. 


LAMENTATION.—See Mournina. 


LAMENTATIONS, Book or—consists of five 
poems, whose subject is the sufferings of Judah 
and Jerusalem during the siege and subsequent to 
the capture of the city by the Chaldeans (B.c. 
586). The description of the woes of the people 
is interspersed with confessions of sin, exhortations 
to repentance, and supplications for a return of 
the divine favour. 

I. NAME AND PLACE IN THE CANON.—In Hebrew 
Bibles the title of the book, taken from its opening 
word, is "“Lkhah (nx~s=How!). Another name, 
which occurs in the Massoretic subscription and in 
the Talmud and Rabbinical literature, is Kindth 
(ni3"2), to which correspond the Opjva of the Sept. 
and the Threni, Lamentationes, Lamenta of 
Jerome and the Fathers. In the Heb. Canon 
(according to German MSS) the book is placed 
among the Kéthibhim or Hagiographa, and forms 
one of the five Megilléth or Rolls (Canticles, Ruth, 
Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther). These were 
read in the Synagogue service on stated occasions 
every year, Lamentations on the 9th of Ab, the 
anniversary of the destruction of the temple. In 
the Sept. as in the Eng. Bible, Lamentations im- 
mediately follows Jeremiah. That this was not the 
position in which the Sept. translators found it, 
is held by some to be proved by the circumstance, 
noted by Néldeke, that the tr™ of the two books is 
not from the same hand, Jer being a compara- 
tively free rendering of the original, while Lamenta- 
tions is rigorously literal and marked by numerous 
Hebraisms. When the latter book attained to its 


present position in the Alex. Canon, it came to be 
regarded more and more as an appendage to its 
predecessor, until Jeremiah-Lamentations could be 
reckoned a single book like Judges-Ruth. This 
result was reached all the more readily in some 
quarters owing to a fancy for reckoning the 
canonical books of the OT as twenty-two, the 
number of letters in the Heb. alphabet. (See 
Ryle, Canon of the OT, 219f., and Wildeboer, 
Entstehung des AT Kanons, 76.). 

II. STRUCTURE OF THE BooK.—The first four 
chapters are acrostic poems, of which the first, 
the second, and the fourth contain each 22 verses 
which open with the Heb. letters in succession. 
Ch. 3 contains 66 verses, and each letter is re- 
peated thrice, having three successive verses 
assigned to it. Ch. 5 is not acrostic, but con- 
tains 22 verses. In chs. 1 and 2 the verses consist 
of three members, in 4 of only two, while in 3 
each verse has but a single member. It is the 
division of these members, however, which char- 
acterizes the four poems we are discussing. The 
Kinah or elegy is marked by a peculiar rhythm 
which differentiates it from ordinary Hebrew 
poetry. De Wette, Keil, Ewald, and others helped 
to elucidate the nature and laws of the elegiac 
measure, but to Budde belongs the merit of having 
thoroughly investigated and explained the sub- 
ject. His conclusions are set forth mainly in an 
essay in the ZATW (1882, pp. 1-52); but the 
Eng. reader will find all that is essential in an 
interesting article contributed by the same author 
to the New World (March 1893), under the title 
‘The Folk-Song of Israel in the mouth of the 
Prophets.’ 

The characteristic features of the elegiac measure 
are that each verse-member (there may be one or 
more members in a verse) is divided by a cwsura 
into two unequal parts, of which the second is the 
shorter (the proportion is generally 3:2), and that 
this second part, instead of balancing and re- 
inforcing the first, as is usual in, the Heb. poetry, 
is frequently an imperfect echo of it, or not 
parallel in thought to it. (See Drivers LOT ® 
458). Budde has proved that this was the strain 
affected by the ‘mourning women’ in their 
lamentations for the dead. In Jer 91”, where 
these are summoned to utter a dirge, the ‘limp- 
ing verse,’ as Budde calls it, is introduced with 
great effect (vy.!9: 21?) alternately with the ordi- 
nary evenly-moving verse. There are numerous 
other instances of its occurrence in the OT, of 
which we may cite the magnificent passage Is 144>-1 
(ode on, the king of Babylon), Ezk 19, and Am 5? (ef. 
Driver’s note on this last passage). The prophets 
seem to have adopted this measure whenever they 
desired to make an unusually deep impression. 
It is obvious that all the associations connected 
with it rendered its employment in Lamentations 
specially suitable. ‘The singer or singers em- 
ployed this versification because it afforded them 
the surest way of putting their listeners into a 
mood corresponding to their melancholy utter- 
ances. High and low, learned and unlearned, old 
and young, man and woman, all understood this 
melody, all felt themselves transported by it to 
the bier of their relatives or neighbours, and were 
carried away by it to bewail their people, their 
city, themselves’ (Budde). The plaintive melan- 
choly cadence can be fully appreciated only in the 
original Hebrew, but its effect can be approxi- 
mately reproduced even in English. Take as an 
example 1°— 

‘ Her adversaries are become the head, 
Her enemies prosper ; 
For the Lord hath afflicted her 
For the multitude of her transgressions : 
Her young children are gone into captivity 
Before the adversary.’ 
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{It is greatly to be regretted that this peculiar 
rhythm is not exhibited in the RV, although in 
Kautzsch’s AT’ it is reproduced very effectively in 
German by Baethgen). 

The text of Lamentations is in some instances 
corrupt, and it is not easy to bring every verse 
under Budde’s scheme. Still, not a little success 
has been achieved by this critic and others in 
restoring the original text of the Ainah. See, 
further, art. PoETRY. 

From all this it is evident that in poems such 
as those that make up Lamentations we have no 
simple spontaneous outburst of grief, but the 
result of conscious effort and of not a little 
technical skill. While ch. 5 is not in the Kinah 
measure (it is only accidentally that vv. * 14 
conform to it), something of the same effect is 
produced by the assonances (wu, nu, anu, enu, 
mu, unw), which recur 44 times (Reuss), and to 
which there is no parallel in the OT except in 
Ps 124. 

III. ANALYSIS OF THE CONTENTS.—Each of the 
five poems is complete in itself, and forms a well- 
rounded whole, independent alike of its pre- 
decessor and its successor. This was admitted 
even by Eichhorn, who ascribed all the five to 
Jeremiah, but held that they were composed by 
the prophet at different times and when in dit- 
ferent moods. Attempts have indeed been made 
to trace a progress either in the historical situation 
(de Wette), or in the thoughts (Ewald), from one 
chapter to another. The former failed completely 
to accomplish his self-imposed task, and the scheme 
of the latter can be carried through only by dis- 
covering in the Lamentations features that are 
absent and ignoring others that are present. 
Ewald certainly lays himself open to the sarcastic 
remark of Thenius, that upon such principles a 
connexion could be established between the most 
disparate elements in the world. Let any careful 
student judge whether it is correct to say with 
Ewald that chs. 1 and 2 contain the bitterest 
and, as yet, hopeless complaints; that in ch. 3, 
which is the turning-point, the poet reaches comfort 
at least for himself; that in ch. 4 lamentation 
indeed recurs, but now the people break in with 
the language of prayer and hope; while in ch. 5 
we have nothing but prayer, offered by the whole 
community, whose tone is sad indeed, yet com- 
posed and hopeful. No doubt Ewald exhibits 
here an attractive model from which the author 
or authors might have worked, but they have 
not done so. Nay, so far from there being any 
traceable connexion between the different poems, 
it is no easy matter sometimes to discover con- 
necting links between the verses of the same poem. 
The truth is that the nature of the subject did not 
readily admit of logical development, and it may 
have been partly for this reason and as a mne- 
monic device that the acrostic scheme was adopted 
in the first four chapters (its absence in ch. 5 has 
never been satisfactorily explained). In chs. 2 
and 4 the verses have the firmest, in 1 and 5 the 
loosest connexion. In the light of the foregoing 
remarks it will be understood that the following 
scheme of analysis, which is mainly Léhr’s, is 
largely provisional. 

Ch. 1 contains two divisions—(a@) vv. spoken 
by the poet (with the exception of °%) ; (0) vv.1e? 
spoken by the city (with the exception of 1). 
The ever-recurring themes are the abandonment 
of the city by her allies, the distress of her 
inhabitants, the pride of the enemy. In vy. there 
is already a confession that Jerusalem has been 
justly punished for her sins, and in * already a 
ery to God, which is repeated in #* In vy."16, 
where the city is supposed to speak, we have an 
appeal to passers-by, to whom under a variety of 
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figures the misery of Zion is described. In v.27 


the poet suddenly speaks again in his own person, 
but in vv.'®: 9 it is once more the city that appeals 
to all peoples, and in vy.?°-*? addresses a prayer to 
J” to execute vengeance on the foes who had 
gloried in Jerusalem’s misfortunes. 

In ch. 2 the situation reminds us of Jer 141-18, 
There are two main divisions—(a) vv. The 
daughter of Zion has been crushed down by the 
judgment of J”, all her political glory has faded, 
her temple has been destroyed, the city and its 
inhabitants have suffered alike. The agonies of 
the siege, the despair of the citizens, the terrible 
scenes due to famine, are realistically depicted ; 
(6) vv.8, The poet turns to the people with 
mingled warnings and consolation. The sin of 
Jerusalem, especially of her false prophets, and 
the scorn that has overtaken the latter, are held 
up to view ; the nation is invited to turn to J’ in 
supplication (vv.1* 1°), and it responds in the prayer 
Of Ve: 

Ch. 3 is the most important from a religious point 
of view, and is also constructed with the most art. 
It differs from the other chapters in being spoken in 
the Ist person singular, although we should perhaps 
understand the ‘I’ not of an individual, but of 
the people collectively, after the manner of Pss 31. 
384. 35. 51, and many of the later psalms.* The 
chapter may be arranged under three divisions. 
(a) Vyas touchingly describe the utter desolation 
of the people, but at the mention of God in v.¥% a 
ray of hope darts into the soul of the speaker, who 
after the parenthetical passage (vv.1%"!) passes on 
to fulfil in (0) a didactic function (vv.?>'). The 
inexhaustible compassion of God is insisted upon, 
the purposes of grace which He may have in His 
visitation are suggested, all tending to enforce the 
call to repentance. (c) In vv.5?>4 there is a return 
to the tone of complaint, which soon passes, how- 
ever, into joyful confidence (vv.*°8) that God will 
hear and deliver, while vv. breathe a prayer 
for vengeance on the nation’s foes. (As to the 
interpretation of vv.5% and the question of a 
precative perfect, see Ewald’s Heb. Syntax, Ken- 
nedy’s tr. p. 15; Driver’s Heb. Tenses*, pp. 14, 25 ; 
Davidson’s Heb. Syntax, p. 63). 

Ch. 4 closely resembles in structure ch. 3. 
There are two main divisions, the first of which 
falls into two subdivisions. (a) Vv.t, of which 
vv.1-6 exactly balance vv.7!. The jx ‘32 of the 
one is parallel to the oy; of the other; in both 
sections there is a description of the sufferings 
occasioned by famine, and a tracing of these to 
the anger of J” (v.”, which breaks the connexion, 
probably owes its origin simply to the necessities 
of the acrostic scheme). In (0) there are three 
subdivisions—(1) vv.!*!° treat of the sin and the 
punishment of the priests and the prophets; (2) 
vy.17-20 of the sin and the punishment of the king 
and his courtiers, who looked in vain to Egypt for 
help ; (3) vv.74-”? address a word of threatening to 
Edom and of comfort to Israel. 

Ch. 5, like ch. 1, is wanting in consecutive 
thought. It opens with a prayer that J’ would 
look upon the reproach of His people, which 
is described from a variety of poits of view 
(vv.2-38), Zion’s desolation suggests, by way of 
contrast, J”s abiding power, upon the ground 
of which the poet repeats his appeal for help 
(vv.2°22), The last verse being considered one 
of ill omen, the Jews were accustomed in read- 
ing to repeat after it the preceding verse. F or & 
similar reason the same usage was followed in 


* So Calov, Hupfeld, Reuss, Cheyne, Smend (see esp. ZATW, 
1882, p. 62ff.). On the other hand, Budde (Klagelieder, 92f.) 
contends for the individual sense of the “I, by which he 
supposes the author of the poem to have intended an_eye- 
witness (most likely Jeremiah) of the destruction of Jerusalem. 
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connexion with the last verse of Isaiah, Malachi, 
and Ecclesiastes. 

IV. AUTHORSHIP.—Both in Jewish and in Chris- 
tian circles a tradition has long prevailed that 
the book was written by Jeremiah. We will 
examine— 

(a) The External Evidence.— While the Heb. 
Bible is silent as to the authorship of Lamentations, 
it is otherwise with the Sept., where the book opens 
thus: cal éyévero wera 7d alxparwricOAvar Tov "Lopand 
kal "Tepovoadtu epnuwlfvar éxdOicev “lepeulas xralwv 
kat é€Opnyncev tov Opivov rodrov éml “lepovoadiy Kal 
elrev (‘And it came to pass, after Israel was led 
into captivity and Jerusalem laid waste, that 
Jeremiah sat weeping, and lamented with this 
lamentation over Jerusalem, and said’). It has 
been urged that these words, which sound like 
the rendering of a Heb. original, imply a notice 
to the above effect in the Heb. MS from which the 
Sept. translator worked. The Vulg. opens with 
words which reproduce in Lat. the above Gr. sen- 
tence, with the additional phrase et amaro animo 
suspirans et ejulans, and these words in italics 
imply, ace. to some, the existence of yet another 
Heb. original. In ch. 5, moreover, Vulg. has the 
heading Oratio Jeremie prophete. The super- 
scription of the book in Pesh. also supports the 
same tradition. 

There are, however, two circumstances that 
greatly weaken the force of the above evidence. 
Firstly, the absence of any allusion to Jeremiah 
in the MT would be utterly inexplicable if such a 
notice as occurs in the Sept. had ever stood in 
the Hebrew. As every student knows, it was 
far more the tendency of copyists to add than to 
suppress. Secondly, the place of the book in the 
Heb. Canon, not attached to Jer, but included 
among the Keéthibhim, is hard to reconcile with 
its prophetic authorship. As Driver remarks, 
at least three centuries separated the Sept. from 
Jeremiah, and its notice quoted above may be 
merely an inference founded on the general re- 
semblance of tone which the Lamentations exhibit 
to such passages as Jer 88-9, 14-15, and on the 
reference assumed to be contained in 3!4-%3-56 to 
incidents in the prophet’s life (Jer 207 386). It 
was doubtless a similar feeling that gave rise to 
the extraordinary conflate reading 7@“Aavld ’Iepe- 
plov, which is the title in some MSS of Ps 137 
(Cheyne). According to Léhr and Gerlach, the cai 
éyévero, ete., of the Sept. was written in order 
to connect Lamentations with the prophecies of 
Jeremiah, probably at the time when it was an 
object to reduce the number of books in the Canon 
to twenty-two. It-need scarcely be added that 
the statements of the Fathers, the superscription in 
the Targum, and the citations from the Talmud, 
have no independent value as evidence in regard 
to the authorship. 

There has been much discussion as to the 
meaning of 2Ch 35% ‘And Jeremiah lamented 
for Josiah, and all the singing men and singing 
women spake of Josiah in their lamentations unto 
this day, and they made them an ordinance in 
Israel, and behold they are written in the lamenta- 
tions.’ The question is whether the words we 
have italicized refer to our book of Lamentations. 
If so, we should have a tradition as early as the 
days of the Chronicler (c. B.C. 250) in favour of 
Jeremiah’s authorship of at least a portion of its 
contents. Thenius answers the above question in 
the negative, holding that the Kénéth referred 
to were a collection of lamentations for the dead 
sung on the occasion of the burial of the kings 
of Judah. In this collection Jeremiah’s lament 
for Josiah may easily have had a place, but our 
book never formed part of it. On the other 
hand, a great many of the leading OT scholars 


of the day understand the Chronicler to refer 
to the canonical book of Lamentations. Lohr 
offers three reasons for this conclusion: (1) it 1s 
hard to believe that there were extant other 
lamentations by Jeremiah outside the Canon; (2) 
the Chronicler might readily have referred such 
passages as La 2° and 4” to Josiah; (3) an un- 
critical writer like the Chronicler might easily 
have committed a blunder into which Jos. (Ant. 
X. i. 5) probably and Jerome certainly fell. The 
words of the latter in commenting on Zec 12 are, 
‘super quo (Josia) lamentationes scripsit Jeremias, 
que leguntur in Ecclesia et scripsisse eum Para- 
lipomenon testatur liber.’ The same interpreta- 
tion of the Chronicler’s language is supported by 
Noldeke, Cornill, Wildeboer, W. R. Smith, and 
Budde.* If it be correct, it gives us a testimony 
in favour of Jeremiah’s connexion with Lamenta- 
tions, dating from about the same period, and en- 
titled to much the same consideration as the testi- 
mony of the Sept. which we have just examined. 
As the external evidence is manifestly insufii- 
cient to decide the question, we are thrown back 
upon— 

re) The Internal Evidence.—At the first glance 
this may seem to be in favour of Jeremiah’s 
authorship, which has been strongly maintained 
by Keil and others. The verdict of modern criti- 
cism, however, is given for the most part against 
the traditional view. The undoubted affinities of 
all the five chapters with Jer (see a list of simi- 
larities in Driver, LOT® 462d) are recognized by 
critics of all schools, but are explained on the 
ground that this prophet’s works were the favourite 
study of the author or authors of Lamentations, 
who were in such sympathy with his spirit that 
the book might be entitled ‘Lamentations of the 
sons of Jeremiah’ (Cheyne). 

There are several passages which militate 
against Jer.’s authorship. La 2° (‘Her prophets 
find no vision from the LorD’) might almost be 
pronounced decisive. In this same verse, more- 
over, ji is used in a special sense which meets us 
for the first time in Ezk 1277. A number of other 
instances are cited by Cornill (Hinleit.? 247) where 
the language shows such a dependence upon 
Ezekiel (who did not publish his prophecies betore 
B.C. 570), that*Jeremiah’s authorship seems out 
of the question. La 4!7 does not sound like the 
language of Jeremiah, who never shared the hopes 
of those who looked for help to Egypt. La 4° 
could hardly be spoken of Zedekiah by one who 
judged him as Jeremiah did. Chs. 1 and 5 imply 
an acquaintance with Deutero-Isaiah, while ch. 3 
contains echoes of the later psalms and of Job 
(which probably dates at the earliest from the 
Exile). In his Job and Solomon, Cheyne adduces 
the following parallels with the latter book — 
La 379=Job 198, La 38=Job 30”, La 3°=Job 1016, 
Wap oi222 2 — J Ooi) Gl23 elnanow 3) ODO) sme 
dependence of the elegies upon Job is more likely 
than the converse supposition. 

A circumstance that may have some bearing on 
the question of authorship, is that the order of 
the letters y and » is different in chs. 2-4 from 
what it isin ch. 1. In the latter the normal order 
is followed, in the other three chapters 5 precedes 
y (a phenomenon which occurs also in the correct 
text of Ps 34 as well as in Pr 31 [according to the 
LXX], probably also in Ps 9f., and, according to 
Bickell, in Nah 1; ef. Budde, Klagelieder, 70f.). 
Even if we suppose, with Thenius, Ewald, Nigels- 
bach, and others, that at one time the order of 
the Heb. alphabet was not definitely fixed, it is 


* Budde points out, however, that the Chronicler does not 
attribute all five poems to Jeremiah, but apparently only one of 
them, the other four being assigned to the ‘singing men and 
singing women’ (Klagelieder, p. 73). 
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hardly likely that one and the same author would 
have followed ditterent orders in two successive 
poems. This would indicate, then, that at least 
ch. 1 is from a different hand from chs. 2-4. 

In regard to the linguistic aspect of the ques- 
tion, it may be mentioned that Lohr (ZATW, 
1894, Heft 1; cf. Driver, LOT® 463) subjects the 
vocabulary of Jeremiah and of Lamentations to a 
comparison, the result of which is that while the 
words common to both are four times as numerous 
as those found only in Lamentations, yet the latter 
contains a great many words not found in Jere- 
miah. These words, moreover, are without ex- 
ception important, while the common use of words 
like vy or 73, of course, proves nothing as to com- 
munity of authorship (e.g. ¥ for wy, which occurs 
in La 215-16 4° 518, is unknown to Jer). Many of 
the above considerations tell not only against 
Jeremiah’s authorship but against— 

V. THE UNITY OF THE BooK.—While there is 
comparative agreement amongst modern critics 
that Jeremiah is not the author, there has been 
much diversity of opinion as to the number of 
authors whose work is to be traced in the book. 
W. R. Smith argued strongly that the book is 
a unity (art. ‘Lamentations’ in Encycl. Brit.°), 
but the prevailing tendency at present is decidedly 
adverse to this opinion. It is pretty generally 
agreed that at least ch. 3 is by a different and 
later hand than the rest of the book. Budde 
formerly (ZATW, 1882) agreed with Stade, who 
is content to go this length, and who assigns 1. 2. 
4. 5 to a single author. Thenius holds 2 and 4 
to be Jeremiah’s, while 1. 3. 5 are assigned each 
to a separate author. A considerable number of 
modern critics divide the book into three groups 
in the following chronological order (2 and 4) 
(1 and 5) (3). This, which was the scheme of 
Néldeke, has gained the adherence of Lohr, 
Cornill, Wildeboer, and now (Klagelieder, 1898, 
pp. 74ff.) substantially of Budde.* Another 
arrangement of the book is that of Cheyne 
(Jeremiah in ‘Men of the Bible’ series), which also 
recognizes three groups (1. 2. 4) (3) (5). On this 
question criticism has not yet spoken the last 
word. 

VI. PLACE AND DATE or CoMPOSITION.—Upon 
these two points there are differences of opinion 
even amongst those who support Jeremiah’s 
authorship of the book. The freshness of the 
pictures has often been adduced as an argument 
for an early date. It may be said, however, that 
while there is something that appeals to the 
imagination in the old picture of the faithful 
prophet sitting down to lament the fate of the 
city which had turned a deaf ear to his warn- 
ings, it is a psychological improbability that a 
man of Jeremiah’s spirit should have turned out 
acrostic poems, and especially such a laboured 
work of art as ch. 3 amidst blackened ruins where 
the fire had hardly cooled, and in streets where 
the blood had hardly dried. Hence, even if the 
poems were his, we should have to think of a 
relatively late date for their composition, when 
the bitterness of the moment had given place to 
calm reflection. (With this tallies 5° ‘so long 
time’). Thenius, who regarded 2 and 4 as genuine 
productions of Jeremiah, dated the one at about 
B.C. 581 (prior to the third deportation after the 
murder of Gedaliah), and the other at a later 
period, during the prophet’s sojourn in Egypt. 
Lohr formerly fixed upon 550 as an approximate 
date for the completion of the book. This would 


* Who assigns chs. 2 and 4 to an eye-witness (not Jeremiah) of 
the calamities they describe, dates chs. 1 and 5 (from different 
hands) about 530 (or later) and 550 respectively, while he fixes 
the date of ch. 3 much later, in the pre-Maccabean period in 
the 3rd cent, B.C. 
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allow sufficient time to account for the references 
to Ezekiel. In a later work (1893) Lohr is willing 
to come down as late as 530, but objects to a 
post-exilic date, because he holds that the Kinah 
measure, although found in Deutero-Isaiah, can- 
not be traced in any post-exilie work (not occur- 
ring in Hag, Zec, Mal, Jl, or Jon). Wildeboer 
finds nothing in the contents of the book to compel 
us to fix upon the close of the Exile as the ¢er- 
minus ad quem for the publication of Lamenta- 
tions. Some of the elegies might well have been 
composed in Babylon by an exile who did not 
share the sanguine expectations of Deutero-Isaiah, 
or even in Judea by one who had returned with 
Zerubbabel in 536. Wildeboer thinks, however, 
that the latest Parsee date is 516, the year when 
the rebuilding of the temple was finished. But if 
the possibility of Lamentations being post-exilic is 
admitted, some plausibility must be conceded to 
Cheyne’s suggestion (founders of OT Criticism, 
356) that as the church of the second temple 
composed its own psalms, it is far from impossible 
that it preferred to indite fresh elegies for use on 
the old fast-days. There were details enough in 
the historical books to enable a poet possessed 
of dramatic imagination to draw the pictures in 
Lamentations. ‘The tone of the book, however, is 
inconsistent with the contention of Fries (ZATW, 
1893), that chs. 4 and 5 belong to so late a period 
as that of the Maccabees. This is conclusively 
proved by Lohr (ZATW, 1894), who exhibits the 
complete contrast between the Maccabzean Psalms, 
where the people protest that they sutier in spite 
of their innocence, and the Bk. of Lamentations, 
which confesses throughout that the nation’s 
suffering is due to the nation’s sin. 
LITERATURE.—Driver, LOT® 456-465; Cornill, Einieit.2 244- 
248; W. R. Smith, OTC? 181, 219, also art. ‘Lamentations’ in 
Eincye. Brit.9; Wildeboer, Lit. d. AZ’, 298-303; Néldeke, AT’ 
Lit. 142ff.; artt. by Budde, Smend, Lohr, Fries in ZATW 
(1882-1894); Ryle, Canon of OT, 69, 115, 121, 219; Wildeboer, 
Entsteh. d. AT Kan. 9, 12, 17, 77, 131ff.; Buhl, Canon and 
Text of OT, 20, 39f. Of modern foreign commentaries may 
be mentioned those of Thenius, Keil, Ewald, Gerlach, Reuss, 
Nagelsbach, Lohr (1891 and 1893, the latter in Nowack’s Hand- 
kom. 2. AT ; both Lohr’s works are exceedingly valuable, and 
there is an important review of the first by A. B. Davidson in 
Crit. Review, Jan. 1892); Minocchi, Le Lament. di Geremia, 
1897 ; Budde in Kurzer Hdcomm., 1898. Amongst Eng. com- 
mentaries are those of Payne Smith (in Speaker’s Comm.), 
Plumptre (in Eilicott’s Comm. on OT), Cheyne (in Pulpit 
Comm.), cf. the same author’s Jeremiah in ‘Men of the Bible’ 
series, and his Founders of OT Criticism, 356f.; Streane (Camb. 
Bible for Schools), Adeney (in Epositor’s Bible). See also 
Greenup, Targum on Lam., Comm. of Rabbi Tobia ben Elieser on 
Lam., Short Comm. on Lamentations. J. A. SELBIE. 


LAMP (72), 73, \éxvos, Aaurds).—The first of these 
words is tr* ‘torch’ in Nah 24 and Zec 12° (AV and 
RV); and in Gn 15’, Jg 76, Job 41, Ezk 1° the 
same tr™ is adopted by RV in place of ‘lamp’ of AV. 
The other Heb. word, as well as the Gr. Naumdas,* 
may mean torch likewise, but is more properly 
lamp, with oil and wick, as in the description of the 
golden candlestick (Ex 25°!-*7) of the tabernacle, 
and those made by Solomon for the temple (2 Ch 
420.21), which were kept burning all night (Ex 307-8, 
Ly 24”). 

The common lamps of Pal. were of terra-cotta, 
as we have abundant evidence from the numerous 
specimens found in all parts. Glass lamps of Egyp. 
or Phen. make might have been known, and bronze 
lamps are not infrequently found. Very little is 
known of the lamps used in Egypt. Herod. (ii. 62) 
describes them as flat saucers filled with a mixture 
of salt and oil, on the top of which floated the 
wick. The oldest form of lamp found in Pal. is not 
unlike that described by Herodotus. It is likea 
shallow saucer, the rim of which, on one side, is 
pinched together, forming a narrow channel through 
which the wick passed (see Fig. 1). This style is 

* See under art. LANTERN. 
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called Pheen., and is found in the tombs and ruins 
of the oldest cities in Phoenicia and Palestine 
(PEFSt, 1893, p. 14; and Bliss, Mound of Many 
Cities, p. 87). ‘The more common forms are oblong, 
but not open like the above. There is a saucer- 
like depression in the upper surface, at the bottom 
of which there is an orifice for the admission of 
the oil into the lamp, and another opening at the 


Fig. 1. 


extremity for the admission of the wick. At the 
opposite end there is often a small handle (see 
Figs. 2 and 3: Fig. 3 is bronze). Sometimes the 
form is circular, an open saucer-shape, with a 
smaller saucer inverted in the larger (see Fig. 4). 
This form of lamp, especially No. 2,*-with or with- 
out the handle, is called Roman, and was doubtless 


Fig, 2. 


commonly used in the time of Christ, and is most 
probably the kind referred to in the parable of 
the Ten Virgins (Mt 25). They hold little oil, and 
would soon need replenishing. The peasants of 
Syria and Pal. use these lamps still, although petro- 
leum has in most places taken the place of olive oil 
for lighting. An open glass or terra-cotta cup with 


Fig, 3. 


a piece of rag for a wick is often seen in the poorer 
peasants’ houses, and this they frequently keep 
* See an interesting paper by Pére Lagrange in Rev. Biblique 


(Oct. 1898) on two Pal. lamps to which his attention was called 
by Clermont-Ganneau, These are figured in the Revue. 


burning all night. ‘The people of the country do 
not like to sleep without some light in the house, 
and a dim one furnished by such a lamp suits their 
purpose. In illuminations at weddings and on 
feast-days this open style of lamp is much em- 
ployed. The wick used is a small one drawn 


Fig. 4. 


through a piece of cork and left to float on the 
surface of the oil. 

Lamps appear to have been kept burning before 
the ¢eraphim (images of wneestors); hence the 
words ‘the lamp of the wicked is put out’ (Job 18° 
2117) may have originally meant that the wicked 
shall have no male descendants to fulfil this duty 
of placing a lamp before his image (so Schwally, 
Leben nach dem Lode, 40). H. PORTER. 


LAMPSACUS(1 Mac15% RVm).—See SAMPSAMES. 
LANCE.—See SPEAR. 


LANCETS (n>5 1 K 18°8).— A mistaken correc- 
tion in modern edd. of the original reading of the 
AV of 1611, ‘lancers,’ z.¢. ‘lances,’ properly spears 
used for hurling. Both forms of the word are 
old, ‘launcetis’ being the later Wyclifite form in 
this passage. AV of 1611 adopted the ‘launsers’ 
of the Bishops’ Bible (spelling it ‘lancers,’ how- 
ever), and the change into ‘lancets’ was not made 


before 1762. Cf. Scrivener’s Introduction to the 
AY, pp. xlvi, xlvii. See SPEAR. 
W. E. BARNES. 
LAND CROCODILE (Lv 11°° RV).—See CHAME- 
LEON. 


LAND LAWS.—See LAw (in OT)and SABBATICAL 
YEAR. 


LANDMARK ():2:).—An object, such as a stone, 
a heap of stones, or a tree with a mark in its 
bark, intended to fix the limit of a field, a 
farm, or the property of an individual. In 
Palestine these landmarks are scrupulously re- 
spected ; and in passing along a road or pathway 
one may observe from time to time a stone placed 
by the edge of the field from which a shallow 
furrow has, been ploughed, marking the limits of 
cultivation of neighbouring proprietors. 


In order to perpetuate the observance of the 
rights indicated by landmarks in the Mosaie ritual, 
a& curse is pronounced against the surreptitious 
removal of a landmark belonging to one’s neigh- 
bour (Dt 194, for the meaning of which see Driver, 
ad loc.). In Egypt the land had to be re-measured 
and allotted after each inundation of the Nile, and 
boundary-stones placed at the junction of two 
properties. A collection of such objects is to be 
seen in the Assyrian Room, British Musewn. 

E. HULL. 
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LANGUAGE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT.—1. 
Names.—(a) The greater part of the Old Test. is 
written in the language called by the Assyrians 
‘the tongue of the west country’ (Winckler, Die K. 
I. Sargons, p. 72, 1. 423, ete.),* by biblical writers 
‘the lip of Canaan’ (Is 19!8), or ‘Jewish’ (2 K 186 28; 
ef. Neh 134), by the Rabbis ‘the Sacred Tongue’ 
(Sotah, vii. 2, etc.), or ‘the Text’ as opposed to ‘ the 
Targum’ (Bab. Megillah, 18a, ete.), or ‘the lan- 
guage of the Law’ as opposed to ‘the language of 
the doctors’ (Weiss, Studien zur Mischnahsprache, 
p- 9). The Palestinian + Rabbis further apply to it 
the term ‘ Hebrew’ (Jerus. Megillah, p. 19, etc.), 
and the absence of this name in the OT can be due 
only to accident; it is the term regularly em- 
ployed by Greek-speaking Jews (first occurring, it 
would seem, in the Pref. to Sir; used also by 
Josephus, Ant. I. i. 2), and it can only be through 
ignorance that Philo substitutes ‘Chaldee’ for it. 
The name ‘ Hebrew’ was adopted by early Chris- 
tian writers (¢.g. Ac 21%), and with the spread of 
Christianity it migrated into Asiatic, African, 
and European languages ; some of which have also 
adopted from the Rabbis the name ‘Sacred Tongue.’ 

(6) The portions of the OT which are not in 
Hebrew are in the language called Aramaic in the 
Bible (2 K 18% ete.) and Talmud (Bab. Shabbath, 
120, etc.), and not infrequently ‘Targum’ in the 
latter (Bab. Megillah, l.c.), ‘Syriac’ in the LXX 
and sometimes in the Talmud (Jerus. Sotah, vii. 2). 
It would seem that the name ‘Chaldee’ does not 
belong properly to this language, although the 
Aramzeans and Chaldees are sometimes juxtaposed 
in old inscriptions (Sennacherib, ed. G. Smith, p. 
36). Itis probable that the use of the name for 
‘ Aramaic’ is due to the comparison of Dn 14 with 
24; and the identification of the two appears in the 
notes of Jerome and Ibn Ezra on the latter pas- 
sage, though the LXX translator of Dn 27’ appears 
expressly to avoid it. In Syriac works, probably 
through similar reasoning, ‘ Chaldee’ is sometimes 
said to mean ‘Old Syriac’ (Thes. Syr. s.v. ‘ Kal- 
daya’); but in very late times the ‘Chaldeans’ 
are identified with the ‘ Nestorians,’ probably on 
the ground of their geographical position (Badger, 
Nestorians, i. 181; cf. Rassam, ‘ Biblical Lands,’ 
in the Proceedings of the Victoria Institute). In 
Aramaic are written (1) Dn 2+-7°8, (2) certain docu- 
ments quoted in Ezr 47-68 and 7!?*6, ostensibly in 
their original language ; it is, however, noticeable 
that the connecting narrative is also in Aramaic ; 
(3) Jer 104, regarded by some as an interpolation, 
while others endeavour to account for the transi- 
tion on rhetorical grounds. There are besides 
several places in the OT where the writers appear 
to lapse into Aramaic, possibly through the fault 
of their copyists. In Jos 15” the adjective anin, 
in the name ‘New Hazor,’ is Aramaic; in 148 an 
Aramaic word (027) is substituted for the Hebrew 
of the word ‘melted’ in the phrase ‘melted our 
heart’ (cf. Dt 125). Sporadic cases of words which 
are Aramaic both in derivation and grammatical 
form occur in Is 30°, Ezk 2476 33°, Ps 1161", pos- 
sibly Job 37, Dn 11°, and elsewhere. 

(c) The employment of other languages than 
these in the OT does not exceed the quotation of 
isolated words and phrases, or calling attention to 
varieties of nomenclature. Besides the Aramaic 
equivalent for Gilead cited in Gn 31%, Egyptian is 
quoted 7b. 41% 4° (JE), Moabite Dt 2", Ammonite 
1b. v. %, Sidonian and Amorite 7b. 3°, Tyrian 1 K 
93, Persian (?) Est 3’, Babylonian (?) Dn 4°, per- 

* Delitzsch (Handworterbuch, s.v. ‘hilani’) suggests that 
Hittite is meant here. It would seem, however, that the words 
are easily explicable as Canaanitish (cf. Jer 2214), and B. 
Meissner (Noch einmal das Bit Hilldni, 1893) thinks this does 
not admit of a doubt. 

+In the Babylonian Gemara ‘72 at any rate sometimes 
means a foreign language, e.g. Shabbath, 115a. 


haps Philistian Is 2°. Moreover, it may be observed 
that, in speaking of dignitaries, biblical writers 
are ordinarily (not invariably) careful to give them 
their native titles: see Ex 15%, Jos 137-1, Ezk 235, 
Hos 10°, Est 1° 4% 81°, Dn 3? etc. 

2. Antiquity.—The Hebrew language may be 
appropriately termed the Israelitish dialect of 
Canaanitish. Outside the OT the chief pre-Alex- 
andrian monuments of the Israelitish dialect which 
we possess appear to be an inscribed weight in the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, found at Nabltis, 
and the Siloam inscription (Driver, Notes on 
Samuel, p. xv), probably of the age of Hezekiah. 
But of other Canaanitish dialects we possess far 
earlier monuments. The oldest of these are the 
glosses of the Tel el-Amarna tablets (see Winckler’s 
edition in the AJB, 1896). The writers of these 
epistles sometimes accompany their Assyrian with 
a Canaanitish equivalent, using, of course, the 
cuneiform character for both (examples are 181. 5 
khalkaat, explained by abada, ‘perished’; 189. 16 
ana shamé by shamuma, ‘heavenward’; 191. 24 
sise by suusu, ‘horse’; 189. 18 kakkadunu by 
rushunu, ‘our head’). It may be noted as a 
peculiarity of the writers’ dialect that the sub- 
stantive verb in it would appear to have drawn 
some of its tenses from the stem in use in Pheen- 
ician (and Arabic), and others from the stem in 
use in Hebrew (and Aramaic). ‘If you say kuna,’ 
says one writer, ‘I will answer yahya’ (149. 36). 
These tablets are assigned to the 15th cent. B.c., 
but the existence of the Canaanitish language 
is certified for a yet earlier period by some of 
the loan- words found in Egyptian monuments, 
some of which go back to the 16th century or 
earlier. The bulk, however, of these loan-words 
occur in papyri of the 14th and 13th cents. 
B.C. Maspero, who first brought this fascinating 
subject into prominence (in his Lpistolographie 
Egyptienne, 1873), thought that during those 
centuries the employment of Semitic words was in 
fashion among the upper classes in Egypt ; and if 
this opinion be correct, it follows that the Canaan- 
itish language must by then have reached a high 
state of development. This opinion, .however, 
was not shared by J. H. Bondi, who, in his disser- 
tation on these words (Leipzig, 1886), collected as 
many as sixty-five of them; while a still greater 
number was collected by W. Max Miiller (in his 
Asien und Europa, 1893), who has since (in the 
volume dedicated to Ebers, 1897) tracked out a few 
in the celebrated Papyrus Hbers, which deals with 
medical prescriptions. Whether their introduction 
into Egyptian was the work of the upper or the 
lower classes, the variety of the spheres of thought 
to which they belong is such as to allow of their 
being compared with the words afterwards borrowed 
by the Copts from the Greeks. The unsatisfactory 
nature of the Egyptian transcription renders them 
somewhat less amenable to grammatical analysis 
than the Tel el-Amarna glosses. Of the remain- 
ing monuments of the Canaanitish language, the 
inscription on a patera dedicated to Baal-Lebanon 
in Pheenician (C/S i. No. 5) is probably the oldest, 
while the Mesha stele (of the time of Jehoshaphat 
of Judah) approaches most nearly to the Israelitish 
idiom, being in Moabitic; of the other Phoenician 
inscriptions, that of Byblus (CJS, i. 1) approxi- 
mates to Hebrew, but the most important is 
doubtless the Eshmunazar inscription (CJS i. 3), 
about the time of Alexander the Great. From 
Palestine the Canaanitish language was carried by 
Pheenician colonists to Africa, the islands and 
harbours of the Mediterranean, and Spain. Here 
it was supplanted first by Greek, and then more 
extensively by Latin; but would seem to have 
survived as a spoken language down to the 5th 
cent. B.C., and perhaps later. 
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3. Origin.—The Canaanitish language belongs 
to the Semitic family, and is closely allied to the 
Arabic, z.e. the language made world-famous by 
the conquests of Mohammed and his successors. 
These are the only languages of the Semitic family 
that have, in regular use, (1) a prefixed article, 
leading to a variety of syntactical rules; (2) an 
interrogative prefix of a single letter,* as well as 
a syllabic prefix of the same import (Dt 829) 33 (G3) 
a series of passive conjugations, formed by a 
change of vowel from the active; (4) a regular 
conjugation Niphal; }—Canaanitish has, moreover, 
considerable remnants of (5) a case system ; (6) an 
infinitive system ; (7) a mood system identical with 
those of classical Arabic. The theory represented 
in the grammar of J. Olshausen (Brunswick, 1861), 
according to which the relation of Hebrew to 
Arabic is that of daughter to mother (in the sense 
in which these metaphors may be used of languages), 
is that which best suits the facts;§ and indeed 
the proximate ancestors of Hebrew forms can in 
the great majority of cases be easily found in 
Arabic. The apparent absurdity of deriving so 
ancient a language as Canaanitish from one of 
which the earliest monuments in our possession 
are so recent, disappears in the face of the over- 
whelming evidence which comparative grammar 
can produce. The earliest specimens of classical 
Arabic that have come down to us are not, indeed, 
earlier than the 6th cent. A.D.; and though 
numerous inscriptions in other dialects have been 
discovered in both S. and N. Arabia, the dialect 
of the Koran is scarcely represented in any stone 
monuments earlier than the composition of that 
book. There is, however, no doubt that the Mo- 
hammedans inherited a literary language, which 
prevailed over the greater part of the Arabian 
peninsula, with slight differences of dialect. But 
for the early history of that language we cannot 
go to Mohammedan writers, but are left to what 
we can infer. 

The line of investigation to be followed is the 
same as that applied by M. Pictet to the Indo- 
European languages, and which employs the 
assumption (called by M. Lenormant ‘the true 
principle’) that, where kindred nations which have 
separated call objects or institutions by the same 
names, and there are no signs of those names 
having been borrowed independently, they must 
have possessed the names and the objects, etc., 
before they parted. A comparison therefore of the 
Hebrew and Arabic names for a variety of things 
should give us something like a correct idea of the 
state of Arabian society when the Canaanites 
first migrated northward. The result would seem 
to be the following :— 

The nation from which the Canaanitish colonies 
emanated must before that event have attained as 
high a level of development as any Oriental State 
uninfluenced by Europe has reached. Society was 
already organized on the basis of the family, for 
the languages have identical names for ‘ father-in- 
law,’ ‘mother-in-law,’ ‘son-in-law,’ and ‘ daughter- 
in-law,’ which necessarily imply it ; but the famil 
was polygamie, since the relation of ‘fellow-wife’ 
is indicated by the same name with the proper 
phonetic changes. The treble system of naming 
in use in Arabia would seem to have existed also, 
since the Canaanites retain all three words for 


* The Aramaic of Daniel also has this. 

+ The biblical Aramaic as well as that of the papyri shows 
some traces of these passives. The Hebrew of the OT shows 
considerable relics of a passive of the first form, which the 
grammatical tables cannot recognize. The punctuators identi- 
fied it with Pu'al, the passive of ii. ay Isl43and Aw Ly 621 
are striking cases. : : 

t This conjugation is given in the Assyrian paradigms. 

§ Vollers, in his review (ZA, 1897) of Néldeke, Zur Grammatik 
des Kl. Arabischen, thinks that work will tend to modify this 
view ; but see the author’s reply in the same volume, 
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‘naming’ and ‘names,’* but have apparently 
ceased to distinguish between them accurately ; 
and the castes of freemen and slaves were already 
distinct. The life of the people was passed partly 
in villages, partly in towns, with streets and 
squares, and defended by walls. The same cereals 
were cultivated in the fields, many of the same 
pot-herbs in the gardens, mostly the same fruits 
in the orchards and plantations, and the same 
animals domesticated as afterwards in Canaan ; 
and the chief agricultural processes had already 
been invented and named. Various trades were 
exercised in the towns: there were smiths and 
carpenters who understood the use of the saw, the 
axe, and the adze; there were money-changers 
with scales,+ and there were money-lenders.{ The 
last two trades imply some acquaintance with 
arithmetic, and the Arabs before the Canaanitish 
migration possessed special names for ‘thousands’ 
and ‘myriads.’ Money-lending implies the calcu- 
lation of days, and this is based on astronomical 
observation, the beginnings of which already ex- 
isted, for some of the constellations § were already 
named. Writing already existed,|| and, it would 
seem, an alphabet,{ and certain styles of elegant 
composition were already practised.** Religion had 
already taken shape: men could distinguish be- 
tween the sacred and the profane, they had a 
pilgrimage, and learned various ceremonies, in- 
cluding, probably, genuflexions and prostrations. 
The prophetic profession seems to have existed in 
a variety of forms. Custom had already to some 
extent become stereotyped in the form of law. 

It is probable, therefore, that the Canaanites 
issued from a country where a classical language 
was spoken and written. Some tribes may have 
carried that language with them into their new 
home; but, in the case of those whom we know 
best, it would appear to be a vulgar dialect of 
Arabie which formed the basis of the language. 
Many curious parallels can be found between the 
language of the Bible and the dialects of Arabic 
spoken in Egypt and Syria in the present day.++ 
While in general simplifying the structure of the 


* 713 in Arabic, ‘to address by an indirect name,’ 7.é. to call 
aman by his son’s name, ‘father of so-and-so,’ instead of by his 
own. In the Aghdni the narrators often point out how the 
Caliph kannani, ‘called me Abu so-and-so’ todo me honour. In 
Syriac the word merely means to ‘name’; in Hebrew, Is 454 
‘to call by a family name,’ Job 3221 ‘to flatter.’ It would seem 
clear that the Arabic practice (extraordinary as it is) lies behind 
both the Heb. and Syr. usage. The word lakab, in Arabic 
‘title,’ serves to give a verb to the Hebrew OW: 32p3 Ws 
ninwa ‘ whose names have been mentioned,’ Nu 117. { Si 

+ DUIND is a case of popular etymology. The root j? being 
lost in Hebrew, the word was popularly derived from js ‘an 
ear.’ The Carthaginians have a similar word, Rev. Ass. v. 12. 

t The Heb. 13, of which the construction is peculiar, seems 
evidently connected with nasi’ah, ‘ deferred payment.’ 

§ See Hommel’s article in the ZDMG, 1892. 

{ The word 15D seems to be the Arab. zibr, which occurs in 
the earliest Arabic known to us. See Muallakah of Labid. 
The Assyr. satar is used in early Arabic also. The meaning ‘to 
write’ is lost in Hebrew, but lies behind the sense of WY. 

4] 537 has the sense of Arab. hajd, ‘to articulate,’ in several 
passages : Pr 87, Is 593-13, 

** Tt seems difficult to separate the word yw used with 
82} Hos 97, NZinD Jer 2926 (cf. 2 K 911), from the Arab. sij', 
‘rhymed prose,’ the traditional style of the Kahins. The Heb. 
jv was compared by Meier with the Arab. hija. Syip and 
mathal appear to be also independent. 

tt Some examples are given by W. Wright in his Arabic 
Grammar (2nd ed.) and his Comparative Grammar. The form 
ambya (Nu 20°) is vulgar (katalttinag for kataltwminda). The 
uses of 7! can be illustrated by those of ya'nzin languages that 
borrow from Arabic. The use of WN as a final and explanatory 


particle would seem to be a vulgarism. ish is so used in 
some Arab. dialects, and likewise in modern Armen. the relative 
wor has taken the place of yethé ‘that.’ Perhaps the Heb. 
nmyy ‘to do,’ is the Arab. ghashiya vulgarly used; cf. Lisin 
al-‘arab, xix. 363, 5. 
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ancient language, they contain many relics of the 
classical rules. The classical language from which 
both are derived must therefore have flourished 
long before the 15th cent. B.c., for which time 
the existence of the later language is certified. 
The elaborate syntax and accidence which the 
early poetry of the Arabs exhibits would seem to 
have been codified more than twe thousand years 
before that poetry was composed. It is in favour 
of this result that the Arabs have no accurate 
notion of the commencement of their literature, 
or of the time when any of their classical metres 
was invented. Yet those metres imply the whole 
of the grammatical system, which can only have 
been the product of organized study. That all 
trace of the schools and colleges of early Arabia 
should have perished is noteworthy, but scarcely 
extraordinary, if we consider what such isolated 
monuments as the Mesha stele or the Iguvine 
tablets imply as to the extent of literatures that 
have wholly perished. 


The evidence for the priority of Arabic grammar to the de- 
velopment of the Canaanitish language is to be found partly 
in what may be termed the residues which Canaanitish exhibits. 
Of these, examples are to be found (1) in the spelling, (2) in the 
grammatical forms, (3) in the syntax. 

(1) As examples of orthographic residues, we may notice (a) 
the employment of 8 to represent the sign of prolongation of 
the vowel o in a number of words in which the Arabic 
has the consonantal N preceded by a short a (e.g. WN, 
]N¥, PN’; see Béttcher, Lehrbuch, i. p. 245). In some 
other words the letter & is still written without affecting 
the pronunciation. It would seem clear that the tribes who 
migrated from Arabia to Canaan had already found diffi- 
culty in pronouncing the consonantal Aleph, which indeed 
many still regard as the hardest of the Arabic consonants. 
They pronounced @ for a’, a pronunciation which indeed the 
Arabic grammarians tolerate in poetry. But while this @ in 
Arabic was either retained or reduced in the direction of é, the 
immigrants pronounced it as well as other Arabic a@’s (with rare 
exceptions) as 6. The writing ]N¥ for zon therefore is a case in 
which an old spelling is retained after it has become doubly 
unsuitable to represent the correct pronunciation ; and in all 
cases where this letter represents anything but the soft breath- 
ing, it must be regarded as a remnant from an earlier language, 
or due to false analogy. The perpetual interchange which we 
notice in the OT between roots x’5 and roots 1”5 shows that 
the consonantal & could no longer be pronounced at the end 
of a word. But from etymological orthography of this sort we 
can infer with certainty the existence of a literature in which 
the orthography agreed not only with etymology, but with the 
actual pronunciation ; in other words, the existence of written 
documents in Arabic earlier than the Canaanitish migration. 

(b) Of no less interest as an etymological remnant is the em- 
ployment of the letter 7 at the end of words to represent the 
lengthening of a vowel, a peculiarity which the Phoenician 
dialects apparently do not share with the Hebrew and Moabitic. 
This mode of writing has two obvious sources. In Arabic the 
pausal form of nouns ending in atwn is ah, and in this form the 
h is pronounced as a consonant (Heb. 7), as we learn from its 
treatment in verse: thus martabah is made to rhyme with 
intabah, in which the h is radical (Hariri, ed. 1, p. 64), etc. This 
pausal form has in Hebrew ousted the other. That it is every- 
where pronounced @ for ah is a phenomenon to be easily illus- 
trated from Hebrew itself (in which the ah of the feminine 
suffix has a tendency to sink into @), and from many other 
languages. But the Pheenicians did not adopt this pausal form, 
retaining the ¢t in the absolute as well as in the construct state. 
Hence one of the sources of this employment of the letter A was 
wanting in their language. 

The second source of this phenomenon is to be found in the 
masculine suffix of the third person. Relics of the Arabic hw 
are not infrequent, but ordinarily (as in modern Arabic locally) 
that suffix is reduced to 6. When modern Arabic is written, 
the h is retained (see e.g. Kataif al-latarf, Cairo, 1894, p. 51, 
etc.), and the same is the case frequently in Hebrew and in 
Moabitic. In all these cases, however, it is an etymological 
remnant. 

(c) As a third case of etymological writing, we may note the 
employment of the sign w to represent s. This orthography 
is characteristic of the older forms of Hebrew, Phcenician, and 
Aramaic, falling gradually into disuse in all of them. Now we 
know that the words which in Hebrew are written with wy 
almost invariably correspond to Arabic words with sh. Since a 
great number of the words which in Arabic have the sibilant 
that corresponds with D have that letter in Hebrew also, the 
desire to avoid confusion may well have perpetuated the old 
spelling in the cases where a sh had come to be pronounced s. 
We learn, moreover, from the well-known passage in Jg 126 that 


in parts of Palestine only one of these sibilants could be pro- 
nounced. 

(2) Of the grammatical residues, which are numerous, we 
need merely notice the variation in the second and third ’per- 
sons plural of the imperfect between the forms wm and %. All 
distinction in meaning between these forms is clearly lost ; at 
most it can be said that some writers have a predilection for 
one form rather than the other. Classical Arabic, however, 
distinguishes them very decidedly : the dropping of the n with 
its vowel is a sign of the subjunctive or jussive mood, and is 
not an isolated phenomenon, but belongs to a system. What 
renders the treatment of these forms by the Hebrews peculiarly 
interesting is that the vulgar Arabic written by Jews, Chris- 
tians, and even Mohammedans, exhibits the same phenomenon. 
Such writers as Jephet Ibn Ali are well acquainted with both 
forms : only the sense of their proper employment fails them. 

(3) As a syntactical residue we may instance the treatment 
of the numerals. Here the Arabic rule is very simple, and its 
ground can easily be seen. One part of it is that the numbers 
11-99 take after them the accusative singular. If the usage of 
the Hebrew OT be tabulated, the only expression for it seems 
to be that with words which from their nature are constantly 
coupled with numerals the Arabic rule is fairly regularly 
observed ; with others the plural is more common, but the 
singular optional. Thus in Jg 828 ‘The land rested forty year,’ 
but v.80 “Gideon had seventy sons’; Jg 92 speaks of ‘seventy 
man,’ but v.24 ‘the seventy sons of Jerubbaal,’ v.56 ‘his 
seventy brothers.’ In Jos the rule is sometimes observed 
with the word ‘man,’ but other variations occur which stamp 
the language as patois-like and ungrammatical: the following 
examples of the syntax of the word ‘twelve’ taken from Jos 
3 and 4 show how unsettled was the usage in even so ordinary 
a matter. 312 wy qyy ow, 42 DWIN yy os, 44 ovyT Ow 
wx; 43.9 Oa Ty ONY, 48’N mIvy ’AY. The rule seems 
to be similarly observed when numerals precede the word 
728 ‘a thousand,’ owing to ancient calculations, whereas the 
old rule about the syntax of words following aby seems to be 
equally often observed and forgotten. From the practically 
regular observance of the Arabic syntax in the case of the 
word ‘ year,’ which from its nature must be constantly coupled 
with numerals, it seems reasonable to infer the antiquity of the 
Arabic rules. The ordinary style of the OT exhibits therefore 
in this case, as in the last, a survival from an older language. 


At what time the Canaanitish language first 
began to be written cannot be determined ; but it 
seems certain that there can have been no break of 
any length between the writing of Arabic and the 
writing of Canaanitish; the etymological rem- 
nants would otherwise be inexplicable. Thus 
the writing of awment in French for aime must 
be inherited from a generation who both pro- 
nounced and wrote aiment or amant ; had French 
been first written by persons who pronounced the 
word aime, the né could never have been intro- 
duced. We cannot know either whether the 
Canaanitish orthography was gradually formed 
or became fixed at a definite epoch. The evolu- 
tion of Ethiopic from Sabzean, which offers some 
striking analogies to that of Canaanitish from 
Arabic, is in favour of the latter supposition. 
Those who made Ethiopic a written language 
abandoned some of the Sabzean letters and intro- 
duced others. Thosewho gaveCanaanitish a litera- 
ture omitted some six or seven of the letters of the 
old Arabic alphabet, but added none. It is prob- 
able, then, that the double pronunciation of the 
six letters n52732, with which we are familiar in 
Hebrew, Pheenician, and Aramaic, was not yet 
noticeable. The lost letters are to some extent 
the same as those which are no longer pronounced 
in many of the countries where Arabic is spoken, 
albeit they are still written. In Canaanitish th 
coalesces with wv, dh with 1, kha with n, dad and za 
with x, ghain with y. This rule holds good ordi- 
narily, but human speech is subject to fluctua- 
tions, and irregular correspondence (as ¢.g. 977 
Arab. khadhala, n1yi Arab. taadhdhara) need not 
always imply independent roots, where the signifi- 
cations are clearly akin. In the case, moreover, 
of the other letters the Canaanitish dialect shows 
considerable deviation from the Arabic, sometimes 
in a manner that can be paralleled from dialects 
the peculiarities of which are noted by Arabic 
grammarians. Thus it would appear that there 
was a tendency to shift from media to tenues (¢.9. 
son, Arab. 93 3n2, Arab. 13; 4n, Arab. 473 42¥, 
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Arab. 25; ya, Arab. pay; 12, Arab. 743), which 
can be paralleled from what has happened in other 
languages (e.g. modern Armenian as compared 
with ancient). The Canaanitish language shows 
further considerable confusion of the gutturals: 
besides the tendency to pronounce ? for 3 (¢.g. 7p 
for 121, wpy for way, pms for 78), we find n for » 
(annp, Arab. aynp), 7 for n (e.g. ma, Syr. na, Arab. 
nip), 2 form (a12 for Arab. 127), etc. There is also 
considerable confusion of the sibilants (0 for i in 
yo3, 0 for x in pao, 1 for x in 1yi, etc.), and of the 
liquids (e.g. 1p3 for 3p, jw for ov, noo for D0); 
moreover, the letter n is frequently displaced 
by the emphatic », e.g. bwp for dnp, etc., and D by 3 
(e.g. avi for ow3, anaqy for oy, jna for jn). 
Further phenomena which often meet us in 
vulgar dialects are the frequent assimilation of 
the nasal ~ before another consonant (cf. Ital. 
mese for mensem, mod. Armen. gigni for gingnt, 
‘he falls’), and the misplacement of the aspirate. 
Indeed, in Canaanitish as well as in the older 
Aramaic and in some of the §. Arabian dialects, 
an initial breathing seems regularly to be aspir- 
ated when it is a grammatical prefix, and some- 
times when it is radical (so 757 for 75s); but, on 
the other hand, the Hebrew sometimes substitutes 
the soft breathing for the aspirate (cf. nox with 
Arab. 72.7), especially in the middle of a word (so 
oy ‘a witness’ for 17y ‘one who knows’; ef. Jer 
2973 ayy yay; 77 through N71 for 177). Where two 
of these irregular changes occur in the same word, 
it often becomes unrecognizable; and the occa- 
sional transposition of radicals introduces great 
difficulty : just as some mod. Armenian dialects 
have tepur for phethur, so Hebrew has ms for 4s, m 
for nd; cf. oxy for Arab. yoy. The chief gram- 
matical differences between Arabic and Hebrew are 
due (1) to the loss of the final vowels, which in the 
older language have syntactical value ; (2) to the 
exaggeration of the accent, resulting in the 
strengthening of some vowels and the loss of 
others; (3) to the tendency to simplify, which 
explains the loss of whole series of forms in many 
of those languages that have grown out of the 
decay of classical idioms. In the opinion of some, 
the language has by these changes gained in 
vigour what it has lost in finesse—a matter which 
must be left to the individual taste.* 

Of the families of words in use in Canaanitish, 
it would seem that more than half can be identified 
with roots known to the lexicographers of classical 
Arabic; but the waywardness which characterizes 
human speech has not failed to leave its mark on 
the treatment of the old words in respect both of 
their preservation and the evolution of their 
significations. Thus Canaanitish and classical 
Arabic have the same word for ‘ peace,’ but dif- 
ferent words for ‘war’; the same for ‘ to eat,’ but 
different for ‘to drink’; the same for ‘near,’ but 
different for ‘far’; the same for ‘low,’ but dif- 
ferent for ‘high’; the same for ‘gold,’ but dif- 
ferent for ‘silver’; the same for ‘to ride,’ but 
different for ‘to sit’ and ‘to stand’; the same for 
‘ass,’ but different for ‘horse,’ though the same 
for ‘horseman.’ In several of these cases, and 
in numerous others, while the same words or 
the same families are retained in both lan- 


*Of many of the elegances of Arabic grammar there are 
faint traces in the OT. The Arab. rubba ‘many a,’ appears 
once, Pr 206, Of the broken plural the only real example in 
the OT appears to be 713) plural of 121; in other cases its 
meaning is lost, even though its form be present, e.g. babp 
Nu 21°, In Bottcher’s Lehrbuch the most is made of these 
relics as well as of supposed remains of the dual of verbs and 
pronouns. The syntax of the Book of Joshua seems to show 
that there was a time when the old rules of the article were in 
danger of being lost (314 721 810.33), but this (like Is 368. 16) 
may be due to corruption of the text. A remarkable relic is in 
Jer 2218 ninx ‘7, which resembles the Gh added in Arabic, 
wa Zaidah, ‘alas, Zaid |’ (Vernier, Gram. Arabe, § 565). 


guages, the meaning in one or other has been 
so generalized or specialized as to render the 
introduction of another necessary in order to 
represent the original meaning. In some cases 
it is likely that neither language retains the 
original sense; but in most it would seem that, in 
spite of the late date of our Arabic documents, 
the Arabic signification is prior ; and good service 
has been done by those acquainted with both lan- 
guages since the days of the Talmudists in track- 
ing out the development of these significations. 

A few familiar cases are—(1) the Hebrew for 
‘to say’ 2>s, in Arab. ‘to command’: that ‘ to 
command’ is the original sense is shown by occa- 
sional relics of that meaning in the OT (28 1°), 
and by the derivative 79xnn ‘to be proud,’ a sense 
which can scarcely be connected with the Hebrew 
‘to say,’ but derives very naturally from the 
Arab. ‘to play the prince or commander,’ like 
the words minwa (Nu 16!%), xwana (4d. 16%). (2) 1, in 
Heb. ‘to act insolently,’ in Arab. ‘to increase’ : 
a relic of the older usage seems to be found in Dt 
182 ‘the prophet who shall add to speak in my 
name words which I have not commanded him’ : 
the Latin loquetur wliro would exactly illustrate 
the transference of ideas. (3) The Hebrew 5on 
‘to profane,’ and ban ‘to begin,’ seem both trace- 
able to the Arab. 5n ‘to loosen,’ whence both 
ideas flow by a course of reasoning exactly 
similar to that illustrated in the evolution of the 
Aramaic mw. In several cases what we have in 
Canaanitish is apparently an expression current 
in the mouths of the vulgar exalted into a 
classical phrase: the Hebrew words for ‘ hand- 
maid’ and ‘family’ would appear to have a very 
obvious etymology in Arabic (cf Koran, iv. 28; 
Romance of Saif, i. 28), which, however, would 
exclude them at the first from the mouths of the 
well-bred. A certain number of alterations in 
meaning can be explained by popular misappli- 
cations, ¢.g. the Canaanites use for ‘blind’ the 
word which in Arab. means ‘ one-eyed,’ for ‘deaf’ 
the word which in Arab. means ‘dumb.’ 

It is not in our power to gauge the whilom 
wealth of the Hebrew language,* and far more of 
the copious Arabic vocabulary may have been 
retained by the Canaanites than is ordinarily 
supposed. Most of the books of the OT offer 
examples of hapax legomena that can be satis- 
factorily explained from the Arabic, whether in 
the form of antiquated phrases for which the 
ordinary language employs other synonyms (e.g. 
Dt 27° nao7, Arab. wskut, ‘be silent,’ in every way 
parallel to the herald’s ‘O yez’), or of dialectic 
words (¢.g. 283, Arab. niséb, Je 3”), or of words 
which there is no reason to suppose to have been 
rare, but which for one reason or another the 
biblical writers have not elsewhere occasion to 
employ (¢.g. nwwy. ‘sneezing,’ Job 413). 

Arabisms in this sense can be found not only in 
the latest biblical writers,+ but even in the frag- 

*In the Concordance published at Warsaw, 1883, 70ots are 
given in large type, verbs (counting each conjugation sepa- 
rately) are marked with a circle, and nowns with a star. 
According to computations made for this article, the numbers 
are respectively 2058, 2930, 3937. 

+ So Ec 91 12 ‘ to try,’ Arab. bara ; in Lisdn al- arab, v. 153, 
several curious’passages of old authors are cited in which this 
word occurs. The etymology is given by Ges. Thes., but 
omitted in the Oaf. Heb. Lex. 220 wx» can scarcely have 
been thought out by the writer from the biblical wx, but 
must represent an old word (Arab. ya’isa). A few striking 
Arabisms may be collected here. Gn 2812 O?D ‘a staircase,’ 
Arab. sullam; 4016 5 ‘white bread,’ Arab. hwwwdari; 4227 
nad ‘baggage,’ Arab. amtiat, plur. of mata’ (it is curious 
that Mohammed uses this word in Koran, xii. 25, where this 
verse is represented ‘when they opened their baggage mata- 
‘ahum’. The change of y to n is caused by the following 
n: in Egypt it is now customary to say nndy for nynw, 
nnans for nyaiN [Tantavy, Grammaire, p. v.}); Ex 54 sy aa 
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ments of Ben-Sira, and in the New-Hebrew of the 
Mishna.* As borrowing from the Arabs is highly 
improbable, and in many cases shown by the pho- 
netic changes to be impossible, the whole stock of 
words common to Canaanitish and Arabic must 
have constituted the linguistic capital of the 
former language. The parallelistic style, which 
is probably earlier than the migration, served to 
retain In use many synonyms which might. other- 
wise have disappeared ;|+ but without a far greater 
mass of literature than has come down to us we 
could not pronounce without hardihood on the 
original bulk of the Canaanitish vocabulary, or 
deny any genuine Arabic root a place in it.+ 

4, Secondary Sources.—Of the roots and words 
which the Hebrew vocabulary contains, a great 
number cannot be identified in the Arabic dic- 
tionary. Of these, however, some seem to have 
been current in Arabia before the migration, for 
we find them in the Ethiopic language, which we 
know to have sprung from a §. Arabian dialect.§ 
A few more are stamped as Arabic by their 
occurrence in 8. Arabian inscriptions.|| But this 
still leaves a great number unaccounted for. We 
have therefore to recognize in Canaanitish a non- 
Arabic element, and must endeavour to account 
for its origin. 

According to the biblical account, the patriarchs 
and their families having acquired Hebrew in 
Canaan, sojourned in Egypt, but retained their 
own language, which was brought back to 
Canaan. Although the seclusion of the Israel- 
ites in Egypt, on which some of the narratives 
insist, would account for their failing to adopt the 
language of Egypt, their dependent position there 
would lead us to expect that their Hebrew would 
‘ye make idle,’ Arab. tufrighuna; 265 map, Arab. 
mukabilat; Ly 1998 nana, Arab. kitabat; Nu 1915 py 
“a cover’ or ‘lid,’ Arab. simdd; 258 map ‘a tent,’ Arab. 
kubbah ; Dt 67 omisw ‘thou shalt teach them,’ Arab. sanna ‘ to 
prescribe,’ whence ‘the sunnah’ ; 1857 mw, Arab. sala; Jos 
1012 nin ‘remain,’ ‘abide,’ Arab. dwm; Is 1015 7\wn, Arab. 
minshar ‘saw’; 3329 ;ys ‘to migrate,’ Arab. zwana; 324 aby, 
Arab, “tlj ‘barbarous’ ; 4126 pqs ‘truthful,’ Arab. siddik ; Jer 
128 yiny, Arab. dabu'un ; Ezk 168 nopw ‘loud-tongued,’ Arab. 
salitat. 

* So rpry Bikkuroth, vi. 11; 18 7b. vii. 6. 

+ So Job 1619 ‘my witness ("7¥) is in the heavens, and my 
testis *7mv in the heights’; 18° aay parallel to 7)x; Pr 2225 
abwn parallel to np>; 273 Sy; parallel with 133, The reten- 
tion of 7307 (Phen.) and ond (Egyp.?) as names for ‘ gold’ is 
perhaps due to poetical necessity. 

{ Some parallels between the expressions of the Arabs and 
the OT are put together by G. Jacob, Studien in Arabischen 
Dichtern, iv. (Halle, 1897), and by E. Nestle, Marginalien, p. 
58 ff. A longer list could be got from the commentaries of 
A. Schultens and F. Hitzig. Some curious cases are: ‘when 
their foot slippeth’ (Dt 32% etc.), for ‘when misfortune befalls 
them,’ in Arabic zalla ’l-kadam (Koran, xvi. 96); commencing 
letters with ‘and now’ (2 K 56 102), in Arabic amma ba‘du, 
i.e. ‘after compliments’: ‘swallowing my spittle’ (Job 719) 
used for ‘resting a moment’ as in Arabic; ‘hast thou listened 
in the council of God,’ etc. (Job 158), bears a curious likeness 
to the theory that the Jinns used to listen there and so learn 
mysteries (Koran, xv. 18). The phrase 0°39 nbn ‘to curry 
favour’ is perhaps to be explained from the Arab. khald@ in 
Koran, xii. 9, ‘the face of your father shall be clear (yakhiw) 
for you.’ Much of the ‘eloquence’ of the Koran can be illus- 
trated from that of the OT, e.g. ‘ask the village’ for ‘the 
people of the village’ in Koran, xii. 82, resembles Dt 928. 

§ See the Hebrew dictionaries, s.vv. JAN, WN, 52wy, N02, 
san, Don, yn, 77, x8, nm, 7329, 29d, m3, was, Nv, 723, 
5D, 72Y, 7)Y, 73D, JOS, IBS, WwP, pI, pm, yw, nnw, raw, 
nav, ypn. Specially interesting identifications are those of 
the Heb. on ‘men,’ anndp (2 K 10%), niynbp (Ps 587). With 
the familiar Heb. 717 ‘he told,’ perhaps Eth. aghada should 
be compared ; with y7) ‘a paranymph’ mar awi=nuptiator ; 
with Syn ‘to rebel’ ma‘let =defectio. 

| So, eg., the preposition 12y3, and nbn (with the same 
meaning as in Eshmunazar’s epitaph) in the glossary to 
Mordtmann’s article in Mittheilungen des K. Musewms zu 
Berlin, 1893. 


be affected by their long exile from Canaan, and 
that their literature would show traces of Egyptian, 
which other Canaanitish monuments would tail to 
exhibit. This expectation is not fulfilled. If the 
hieroglyphic vocabulary * be collated with the 
Hebrew, the cases in which they show any cor- 
respondence are extremely rare, and these cases 
seem to belong to a period prior to the separation 
between the Egyptian and Semitic races: in any 
case, the fact that they are mostly Semitic and 
not specifically Hebrew words, shows that they 
were not learned by the Israelites in Goshen. The 
Coptic vocabulary is indeed far more illustrative 
of Hebrew; but this is due mainly to the exten- 
sive borrowing of Canaanitish by the Egyptians at 
a period to which reference has been made; and 
in many cases the words are Semitic with purely 
Canaanitish forms, and words which, while 
isolated in Coptic, belong to extensive families 
in Semitic. The few words in Hebrew which may 
be justly regarded as Egyptian are such as may 
easily have been brought by travellers.+ It is, 
however, surprising that the historians of the 
Egyptian episode in Exodus are acquainted with 
scarcely any of the Egyptian technicalities which 
we should have expected them to introduce, e.g. 
the words for taskmasters, magicians,} pyramids, 
and that one of the writers excerpted should sup- 
pose that the Egyptians spoke Hebrew (Ex 2"), 
One of the authors copied in Gn is better in- 
formed on this point (4278), but even his employ- 
ment of Egyptian words is inconsiderable. Very 
different is the amount contributed to Canaanitish 
by the language of Assyria. We learn from the 
Tel el-Amarna tablets that*in the 15th cent. 
B.C., while Palestine was under Egyptian suze- 
rainty, the official language of communication was 
Assyrian, albeit the Canaanites had a language of 
their own. The employment of Assyrian as an 
official language points, however, to a yet earlier 
period of Assyrian supremacy. The language 
known as Assyrian is indeed Semitic, but greatly 
mixed with foreign elements, and with the con- 
sonantal system seriously deranged: it is there- 
fore probable, where Canaanitish and Assyrian 
have words in common which are unknown to the 
other Semitic languages, that the former has 
borrowed from the latter. These words have 
been the subject of some classical monographs ; § 
and they are such as affect the whole character of 
the syntax, pronouns, conjunctions, prepositions, 


* Pierret, Vocabulaire Hieroglyphique, Paris, 1876. 

t One of the few philological observations of interest in the 
Haggadah is the suggestion of R. Nehemiah (first occurring in 
Pesikta, ed. Buber, p. 109d) that Dix is the Coptic anok : God, 
he thought, addressed the Israelites (Ex 20?) in Egyptian 
because they had forgotten Hebrew. This view appears for 
the ast time, perhaps, in Peyron’s Lex. Copt. Egyptian words 
occurring as such in the OT were collected in the last century 
by Jablonski (Opuscula, vol. i., republished Leyden, 1805) ; 
Wiedemann’s Sammlung digyptischer Wérter (1883) reduces 
the list to meagre dimensions. A great collection of kindred 
Egyptian and Semitic words was made by Schwartze in his 
Altes digypten, 1842 (p. 1000 sqq.) ; whereas Uhlemann, de Vet. 
Aigypt. lingua (1851), endeavoured to collect those which 
might reasonably be supposed to have been borrowed by the 
Hebrews. If we take no account of (@) proper names, (0) 
words of pre-Semitic antiquity, (c) words borrowed by the 
Egyptians, the number left is small; 787, Copt. taro; 3nx 
(Gn 412), Hier. dyu, Copt. ayt; 127 (a shrine), Hier. teber, 
Copt. tabir, Abel, Kopt. Untersuchungen, 422; if the theories 
expounded in that work be correct, it will be difficult to deny 
Dip (Ex 216 etc.; cf. Copt. kos) and 133 an Egyptian origin ; 
and the last has been regarded as Egyptian by good authorities. 
ayw of Gn 2612 seems to be rightly compared with Copt. shaar, 
and ]" ‘a species’ with Copt. mini (a native Egyptian word 
according to Abel, /.c. 28). De Rougé (Chrestom. i. 56) sug- 
gests that x ‘island’ is Egypt. aa, and (ib. 40) identifies 
snehem with oydp (Lv 1122). 

{ Wiedemann, while offering an Egyptian etymology for 
oo, allows that it is probably Hebrew. 

§ Frd. Delitzsch, Hebrew and Assyrian and Prolegomena. 
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numerals, familiar adverbs, as well as political, 
commercial, legal, and religious terms.* It is not 
improbable that one of the most characteristic of 
the Hebrew idioms is due to the influence of 
Assyrian.+ The study of the Assyrian monarchs’ 
annals and letters also reveals phrases which 
form part of the rhetorical capital -of the Hebrew 
authors,{ which it is probable were originally 
imitations of the Assyrian style. The Aramaic 
language has also inherited some of the Assyrian 
wit which the Canaanites did not adopt.§ 

There remain, however, a number of Canaanitish 
words which cannot be identified from any of the 
sources that have been enumerated. Several of 
these were probably tribal words of the com- 
munities that migrated northwards, and, though 
ancient and Semitic, never formed part of the old 
classical language; while others may have belonged 
to the classical language, though they have become 
obsolete in all its other descendants. It is likely, 
moreover, that a considerable number of Canaan- 
itish words were learned from the Canaanitish 
aborigines. A race that may be named in this 
connexion, the Hittites, has Jett monuments the 
decipherment of which has occupied many scholars 
without as yet leading to any satisfactory result. 
An eminent Assyriologist has recently endeavoured 
to identify the Hittites with the Armenians (Jensen, 
Hittiter und Armenier, 1898); and since the Hittite 
race at one time played an important part in Pales- 
tine, we should expect, if Jensen’s conjecture were 
correct, to find some considerable illustration of the 
Canaanitish vocabulary in the Armenian language. 
The mixed nature of that language (of which the 
basis is Indo-germanic) renders its employment for 
the explanation of Hebrew extremely hazardous ; 
and many tempting identifications of words can be 
shown to be due to pure accident.|| The local 
names of Palestine, of which the Bk. of Joshua in 
pss furnishes a great number, throw less 

ight than might be expected on the character of 
the aboriginal languages employed there. The 
greater number seem very certainly Semitic, albeit 
they not infrequently, both in vocabulary 7 and 


*In Frd. Delitzsch’s Handwérterbuch some 160 words and 
roots can be illustrated from Hebrew, but not from Arabic. 
Examples of the words referred to above are sha (Heb. wv, 
whence, perhaps, Wy), ki-t (2), aa (perhaps vy), atti 
(MN), a-a-ka (7D), a-ta-a (THY), esh-té Cnwy), ma-a-du (IND), 
is-su-1t (TDN), Na-st-ku (7D3). Other examples of common words 
in which Canaanitish and Assyrian agree against the S. Semitic 
group are: DIN, DDN, TIN, TW, IN, WIN, WIN, WN; 717; 
pl (dart); 75°; mp2; byd, NSD; 4N3, N13 (hinder); pws 
(Ixiss) ; bap (fool); 75D (mourn) ; nly, N3y (produce); 7xw 
(body); 7D (guard); On (maintain). 2.7 is said to be a 
Sumerian word, borrowed first by the Assyrians, and from 
them by the Canaanites. , : 

ti.e. the waw conversive. Most of the Assyrian chronicles 
exhibit only one tense, the Heb. imperfect. It would seem 
possible that the annalistic employment of this term in Hebrew 
was at first an imitation of the Assyrian, which then developed 
idiomatically. 

So ‘to open the ear’ (K. 95. 15in 8. A. Smith, KZ Assur- 
banipals); “to break in pieces like a potter’s vessel’ (Sargon, 
passim) ; ab a1v for ‘cheerfulness,’ D322 IW? as an epithet of 
the Deity, etc. Many cases are collected by Karppe in his 
articles inthe Journal Asiatique, ser. 9, vol. x. os 

§ The phrase ‘sp 52x occurs in the Tel el-Amarna tablets. 
In Budge’s notes to ‘Rabban Hormizd’ some interesting illus- 
trations of this are given. 

| j38 is Armenian, according to Lagarde (Ges. Abh. p. 8). A 
word that may possibly be Armenian is j?¥ ‘a stele’ or ‘monu- 
ment’ (2 K 2317, Jer 3121, Ezk 3915), Arm. siun ‘a pillar.’ This is 
an old Armenian word =Greek ziéy With the proper changes. 
Lagarde first thought 73 (Hos 10° etc.) ‘a priest,’ borrowed from 
the Arm. khurm, but afterwards reversed his judgment. 75h 
‘a mole’ is temptingly like Arm. khlowrd ‘a mole,’ which might 
seem a derivative of khlem ‘to pluck up,’ ‘root out’; but from 
Lagarde’s Arm. Stud. it appears to have another derivation. 
me e.g. npaby Jos 1944, perhaps Arab. itika ‘battle,’ Koran, 
lu. 11,etc. Perhaps the form |p? has preserved the tanwin. 


grammatical form,* exhibit traces of an older 
language than that known to us as Canaanitish. 
A considerable number of these names can be 
traced to the 15th cent. B.C., and even earlier, in 
Egyptian and Assyrian records. An un-Semitic 
remnant there is, but its linguistic character 1s 
difficult to fix. 

5. Progress of the Languwage.—The Tel el- 
Amarna tablets represent the country as settled 
in States, somewhat as we find it described in the 
Bk. of Joshua. The States in which Canaanitish 
was spoken must have acquired the language 
either prior to their separation, or posterior to it if 
that consisted in the hegemony of the community 
whose native language it was. 

Dialectic differences developed as the Canaanites 
began to write, each dialect preserving something 
which the others discarded,+ but also evolving 
peculiarities of its own. It would not, however, 
appear that the Canaanites down to a late period 
had any difficulty in understanding each other. 
Jeremiah (27%) expects his message to be understood 
by Edomites, Moabites, Ammonites, ‘Tyrians, and 
Sidonians ; and the tombstone of Eshmunazar con- 
tains phrases which seem to imply some acquaint- 
ance on that king’s part with the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures.t When David succeeded in welding together 
an Israelitish empire, it would seem that he took 
steps to make the language of Israel § (rather than 
that of Judah) official; and to the extent of the 
elements of grammar such ‘as were taught in the 
schools the Israelitish language was thereafter 
uniform. These elements would, however, appear 
to have been exceedingly meagre. The scientific 
spirit would seem to have failed the ancient Israel- 
ites absolutely ;|| and it is the same habit of mind 
which seeks to codify the order of nature and to 
find regularity in human speech. The Israelites 
could indeed distinguish and despise a foreign 
pronunciation, and set value on correct speech ; ** 
but it is improbable that their power of judging 
this matter went beyond questions of intonation 
and accent: throughout the OT there is scarcely a 
grammatical term to be found ; and though several 
of the writers have a fondness for etymologizing, tt 
the cases in which modern scholars regard their 
efforts as successful are rare. The result of the 
want of gramniatical training is apparent in even 
the most classical portions of the OT. Where the 
writers have to do with quite ordinary words and 
notions, their language is regular; but so soon as 
this region is left, it becomes tentative, and it is 
partly due to the variety of these experiments 
that the Hebrew granimars reach a bulk that is 
out of all proportion to the literature with which 
they have to deal. Thus, where the prophets have 
to address companies of women, we find no certainty 
about the grammatical terminations ; Isaiah (32%!) 
tries three different ways of forming the imperative 
to be employed in such a case; Ezekiel (1370-22) 
tries three ways of forming the pronominal suffix. 
The attempts made to form the infinitives of the 
conjugation Niphal, and indeed of all the derived 
conjugations, are very varied. Other curious 


* 0.9. PROVW Jos 1943, WN 2132, 

t+ So in a Citian inscription we find the pluperfect formed by 
apposition of j2 kana as in classical Arabic; Heb. has neither 
the old substantive verb nor the construction. 

$ Compare especially line 12 with Is 3731 45} mand we 
nbynd; elsewhere the adverb used with wy is nom. NA (id.) 
in the sense of ‘beauty’ occurs Is 532. wpwa non is a favourite 
phrase with Koheleth, who, however, is probably later than the 
inscription. The commencement bears a curious likeness to 
Hezekiah’s hymn, Is 3816, 

§ oi Ris ey te aeons “bien 

erhaps an exception shou in fay 

4 ie een p e made in favour of geography. 

** Heb. jd a1 Jg 126, 

tt Ezk 2029 is perhaps the most curious. 
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specimens of uncertainty as to the right form 
are to be found in Jos 6% %, Dt 2% 37, Jer 
51° ete. 

The state in which the text of the OT has come 
down to us renders it difficult to speak positively 
on this matter; but perhaps the result of a com- 
parison of the few duplicate texts which we possess 
is such as to show that philological considerations 
did not concern the editors and copyists who were 
also the authors of the historical texts. The 
alterations introduced merely through the absence 
of any idea of accuracy and without any religious 
or political interest, such as are to be observed in 
the parallel texts of Jos 15% and Jg 1*-), Is 24 
and Mic 4°, or Is 36-39 and 2 K 18-20, suggest 
the impossibility of basing a grammatical system 
on books so preserved; for it is clear that the 
copyist’s licence extends so far as the substitution 
not only of synonyms, at least for ordinary ideas, 
but of what to the copyist seemed optional gram- 
matical forms for one another, this latter licence 
including not only orthography, but what seem to 
us most serious syntactical variations, resulting in 
what to the rigid grammarian might seem grave 
errors, though the general sense is not affected. 
It is unfortunate that the duplicate texts of Ps 14 
and 53, Ps 18 and 2S 22, and of the oracles 
common to Nu, Is, and Jer, in which the language 
is from the nature of the subject choice and 
obseure, reveal an amount of licence on the 
copyist’s part that is far greater than what appears 
where the texts are easy. How much, therefore, 
that is abnormal in our text is due to the original 
authors and how much to the hands through which 
it has passed, cannot without fresh discovery of 
MSS be ascertained; but it seems likely that if 
there had been Hebrew grammarians as well as 
writing-masters in any pre-Christian century, the 
sphere of the optional in Hebrew grammar would 
have been reduced to narrower limits. There are 
forms in the existing text of the OT which might 
suggest vast surmises as to the extent to which a 
Palestinian could have observed the rules of Arabic 
grammar without being unintelligible.* 

Owing to the fact that the language was never 
fixed by organized study, the distinction of dialects 
and periods is hazardous; and the very different 
opinions that excellent scholars have held about 
the time and place to which portions of the OT 
belong, show that there is little definite to be said 
about these matters. We learn from Jg 12° that 
an Ephraimite could not pronounce the letter v 
correctly ; but it by no means follows that his writ- 
ing would show any signs of this inability. Some 
scholars have attempted to distinguish two dialects 
in the OT, others three (North Palestinian, South 
Palestinian or Simeonic, and Jewish: so Bottcher, 
Lehrb. i. 15 ff.), but it may be doubted whether there 
is a single grammatical form which can with safety 
be said to belong to one dialect rather than another. 
If it be the case that revisers have introduced 
uniformity where there were previously marked 
differences, we cannot now get behind their work. 
It is, however, possible to note in several of the 
OT narratives peculiar words or usages which may 
have been characteristic of the tribes from which 
those narratives emanated, though the extent of 
the literature at our command does not justify us 
in asserting this positively. Thus mn (Jg 13°) 
may be Danite for ‘razor’ (Arab. misa), yp’ (Jg 
112°) Gileadite for ‘witness’ (Eth. sama@z; cf. Pr 
218), y33 Manassite for ‘to rule’ (Jg 9"). Several 
other curious phrases occur in the history of 


CHO »pbbpp Jer 1510 (=mukallilu-ni, Schultens); 1739 
Job 45 (=minhy); 152 333ND9m. Apparently, the use of i and 
im to form the plural was optional, see Mic 312 quoted in Jer 
2618, From Jer 253 and Ezk 143 it might seem that the pre- 
formative of the 4th and 7th conjugation might be pronounced &. 


Gideon, and several in those of Ehud (Jg 3%”) and 
Samson (Jg 13-16); perhaps some of those in the 
last two narratives are not Israelitish at all, but 
Moabitic and Philistian ; and indeed in Jg 16% the 
form pnw seems clearly intended to be Philistian, 
but is certainly not exclusively so. In the parts 
of the 2nd Bk. of Kings which treat of the northern 
kingdom, scholars have tried to detect much local 
phraseology ; and the same has been tried with 
the prophecies of Hosea, Amos, and others. The 
general uniformity of the language renders the 
term ‘ dialect’ inapplicable to these minute nuances 
of style, which for the most part may be char- 
acteristic of individual writers rather than of 
regions. 

The chief characteristics of the Israelitish dialect 
were probably fixed by the time of the consolida- 
tion of the united kingdom under David; and it 
is not probable that from that time to the first 
captivity it altered very seriously. The com- 
paratively settled state of the country being 
favourable to the growth of the arts and the 
development of professions, a certain number of 
words continued to accrue from foreign sources, 
chiefly Assyria* and Egypt, but to some extent 
also inane! and Greece,t while old words were 
utilized to express new ideas, or old roots to form 
fresh derivatives. In the case of the sacerdotal 
profession we can apparently trace the formation 
of a terminology on somewhat the same lines as 
that by which the terminology of Mohammedan 
tradition was afterwards formed. The inability of 
the language to form compounds somewhat limits 
the resources of the inventors of words; the same 
form has to do duty for ‘to contaminate’ and ‘to 
declare impure,’ the same for ‘to expiate’ and ‘ to 
offer as an expiatory sacrifice.’ Lexicography is 
slightly more represented in the OT than grammar, 
albeit it is curious that in the one case where a 
technical term is defined at length (Dt 15?) that 
term (n»py) does not recur elsewhere. The wealth, 
however, of the old Arabic language seems to have 
been so great that the preservation rather than 
the invention of words was desirable.§ 

6. Periods.—With regard to the periods of the 
language of the OT it is generally agreed that 
the Bks. of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, 
Ecclesiastes, and Daniel display sufiicient difference 
from the style of most of the remaining books to 
justify the application of some term like New 
Hebrew to the language in which they are com- 
posed. All these books have in common the 


* e.g. Ezk 1688 473, Bab. nidit (Meissner, Babyl. Privatrecht, 
p. 149); poy, Assyr. iskw (ib. 127) ; 0°DI3 nikasu, ib. 

+ For India see Comm. on 2 K 1022, Lagarde (Ges. Abh., first 
Essay) suggests an Indian origin for ]DN, 02793 (Ca 416), and 
VSD. 

t One of the early Rabbis suggested that n}72 in Gn 495 was 
the Greek word uwéxaipe (R. Eleazar quoted in Levy, NHWB, 
iii. 116). The identification is tempting, as the word is exceed- 
ingly obscure; but it is not certainly right. One other pre- 
exilic word w?5 is certainly identical with the Greek zuaraxis 
(known to Homer) ; it is un-Semitic in form, and would seem to 
belong to a monogamous community ; and can be derived with- 
out much difficulty from Greek roots. The word pad (Ex 2018 
etc.) seems to be a contraction of the Aram. rand, which in its 
turn can scarcely be anything but the Greek awurdéd-; for it 
has no Semitic affinities, and means ‘a meteoric light,’ which is 
the very sense the word has in old Greek writers (¢.g. ischylus, 
Choéph. 590, ruurades xedéopo, mentioned among physical 
terrors). How this word got into Hebrew and Aramaic seems a 
mystery. 735 of 2 K 930 etc. seems to be the Greek ¢vzes, and is 
certainly identical with Lat. fucus; but the meaning of the 
Greek word does not quite agree. In post-exilic times the 
immigration of Greek words is easily intelligible, but very few 
can be detected with certainty. nD)7 of 2 Ch 215 [Eng.16] has 
a Greek appearance, but cannot be identified ; j)75s of Ca 389 is 
in the same case. The identification of ney) with Aéryn has 
found little favour. f ; 

§ See the collection in Freytag’s Hinleitung ins Studiwm der 
Arab. Sprache. 
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employment of Persian * or Aramaic} words for 
ideas which the older Hebrew was quite equal to 
expressing, as well as for ideas which perhaps 
were not known to the older Hebrews; and 
Ecclesiastes in particular is marked by the intro- 
duction of several particles t which seem foreign to 
the older language, and which seem to imply that 
the writer had been schooled in some very different 
vehicle of expression. These particles were in- 
herited by the post-biblical literature, with some 
others which are probably asold as Koheleth, though 
not employed by him. Whether some of his turns 
of expression were suggested by the necessity of 
translating from the Greek cannot at present be 
determined; this ingenious writer has every ap- 
pearance of being a great innovator in language, 
and indeed seems to say so (12°). Esther shares 
with Ecclesiastes some of the new particles, and 
from the nature of its subject-matter exhibits the 
Persian element very markedly. The Hebrew of 
Dn, though marked by conscious imitation of ‘the 
Bible’ (97), which is not always, perhaps, felicitous 
(10!6 compared with Is 21%), lapses occasionally into 
phrases that are characteristic of the very latest 
style,§ and also has some Syriasms that are peculiar 
to itself.|| The language of the four remaining 
books is practically the same, although the Persian 
element is less apparent in Ch, which, on the 
other hand, exhibit grammatical formations which 
seem Mishnie§[ rather than biblical, and Syriac ** 
rather than Hebrew. 

Were more of the historical parts of the Apoc- 
rypha preserved in their original language, it is 
probable that it would chiefly differ from this New 
Hebrew in the introduction of Greek words, such 
as are found in great numbers in the Mishna, but 
the occurrence of which in the later Hebrew of the 
OT as a characteristic of lateness seems doubtful. 
If the Bk. of Ruth belongs to the early part of this 
period, its author has kept it free from the most 
characteristic phrases of the New Hebrew, while 
employing several expressions which, though isol- 
ated, appear to be antique. 

It is certain that a considerable portion of the 
rest of the OT was already known to the writers 
of these works and constituted their classical 
literature; and of this collection the largest 
amount that can be assigned to a single period 
with certainty consists of the Bks. of Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and Deuteronomy, the genuineness of the 
greater portion of the first two being ordinarily 
admitted, while there seem cogent reasons for 
assigning the fifth book of the Pentateuch to about 
the same epoch. This may therefore be called the 
‘classical’ period of the language, though the 
portions of Isaiah which belong to the close of the 
Exile seem to surpass them in brilliancy. All 
these books show signs of literary ambition: 
‘Isaiah’ claims, with justice, the possession of 
a scholar’s tongue (50+); Jeremiah is conscious of 
the effects of his oratory (23°), and dictates for a 
reading public (367%) ; many chapters of Ezk reveal 
study and preparation ; the value which Dt claims 
for its ‘words’ could. scarcely be more strongly 


* pans for 137 Est and Ec; nq for bw Ezr and Est; nx 
(perhaps Assyrian rather than Persian) ‘for 75D (2 K 5°) Neh, 
Est, and Ch; j3¥n3 or j1¥8 for 4379 Ezr and Est. 

t 2] for ny Neh, Est, and Ec; 039 for FON Ee, Est, Ch; 
72y for nwy Ec. In Bab. Megiliah, 94, attention is called to the 
occurrence of Din and ap’. 

t rds (also in Est); 733, )1y, and y1y; w In and 7D n° 
(also in Est); myn". ; 

§ 3 “sy (108) only in Ch besides, APN (1117) only in Est 
besides, 732, ninvbo, Dy. 

| [TDS (1145), p39 (1148), Dw (1121), 

4] ny’nY 2 Ch 3017 is the Mishnic nom. act. 

** n°37.2 2 Ch 1712 seems to be a Syriac diminutive. 


expressed than in 6°! These writers inherited 
some prophetic phraseology from earlier prophets 
(Jer 2331, where a verb ‘to né’wm’ is coined, meaning 
to use the characteristic phrase of the prophets), 
and, indeed, some prophetic commonplace (so Jer 
259 seems to give the traditional proem to a pro- 
phecy, the words recurring from Am 1? and Jl 4") ; 
but it is probable that in the main their language 
represents that of the ruling and official class at 
Jerusalem in its last century of independence. It 
is not unnatural that there should ke a group of 
words and phrases which are peculiar to Dt and 
Jer, and another group peculiar to Jer and Ezk. 

The greater portion of the OT, however, does 
not consist of works produced by single individuals, 
embodying their ideas in their own language, but 
of the work of schools or societies, who compiled, 
abridged, and edited. The main streams have 
perhaps been separated by critics with success ; 
but each of these main streams is made up of a 
variety of smaller rills, so to speak, which cannot 
be localized. Owing to the variety of the docu- 
ments, written and oral, poetical and prose, which 
are utilized in one place or other of the series which 
extends from Gn to 2 K, we have a great variety of 
idioms exemplified, of which only in rare cases we 
can define either the time or the locality. The 
only cases which deserve much attention are, of 
course, those for which the ordinary language has 
synonyms. In the Bk. of Leviticus a word (nny) is 
used eleven times for ‘neighbour’ which may be said 
to occur nowhere else ; this must clearly be indica- 
tive of dialect, but it is not known which. In 
the ‘law of the slave’ (Ex 211-”), a phrase (i532) 
for ‘by himself’ occurs three times which is not 
known elsewhere. In the episode of Esau (Gn 27) 
words occur for such common notions as ‘to touch’ 
(wp), ‘to plot’ (ansnn), ‘a quiver’ (*5n), ‘a deceiver’ 
(ynynd), ‘a superior’ (723), which occur nowhere 
else. All of these would seem to be dialectic ; 
and the last, which is the masculine of a word that 
occurs frequently in the feminine, is certainly so. 
The story of Joseph (Gn 37-50) has a whole 
vocabulary of its own ; as dialectic there may be 
characterized the words for ‘just’ (73), ‘sack’ 
(nnnax), ‘restore to his place’ (13 Sy awn), ‘load’ 
(jyv). The word for ‘just,’ which occurs five times 
in this narrative, but for which in the same sense 
we have to go to Syriac authors, must certainly 
have met us elsewhere in the OT, if we possessed 
other documents of the same place and the same 
time as those to which the original story of Joseph 
belonged. Although many of the expressions 
which the documents employed by the compilers 
contain must have been as unintelligible to them 
as they are to us, the cases in which they en- 
deavour to interpret or toemend them are rare. A 
case of an emendation occurs in Jeg 3-23, but both 
alternatives are obscure to us. In 1S 9!’ attention 
is called to the ancient import of a word, and in 
Gn 14% a hard word is glossed, but in neither case 
is the ancient philology unequivocally confirmed by 
modern. Where we have parallel narratives (as in 
Gn 15? 8, Dt 1#, and Nu 144) we can sometimes 
trace the remains of ancient interpretations of 
difficulties. The reason that these glosses are so 
few is probably to be found in the fact that with 
the Hebrews as with the Arabs a book is rather 
the possession of an individual or a family (Dt 31) 
than of the public; the skeleton writing almost 
necessitates an authorized exponent. A second 
reason is probably to be found in the tendency to 
abridge, which has reduced the Israelitish literature 
to so small a compass. 

Whether it is possible to obtain any fixed lin- 
guistic epochs in the classical and aunte-classical 
literature seems exceedingly doubtful. It is indeed 
possible to tell Aramaisms by phonetic rules ; but 
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as Aramaisnis meet us in very early literature,—e.g. 
one of the characteristic words in the story of 
Jephthah is an Aramaism, a word which occurs 
also in Deborah’s song,*—no argument as to date 
can be drawn from their occurrence, except when 
they belong to the classes already noticed. From 
the fact that the Canaanitish and Aramaic peoples 
have the same modification of the old Arabic alpha- 
bet, which they, indeed, subsequently developed 
somewhat differently,—from the fact that the oldest 
Aramaic most resembles Canaanitish, and that one 
of the oldest Canaanitish inscriptions which we 
possess contains an Aramaic word,+ it would seem 
that the two nations though speaking different 
languages migrated simultaneously, and, until the 
final extinction of Canaanitish, did not cease bor- 
rowing from each other’s vocabulary. We should 
obtain more fixed points from the internal growth 
of the language, if the literature were sufficiently 
large to enable us to name with precision the 
inventors of words; but this we are not able to 
do. Most of the passages that might seem of use 
for the history of particular words, turn out not to 
be so. In Jer 23% the use of the word massa for 
‘oracle’ is emphatically forbidden ; but we find it 
employed nevertheless by authors far later than 
Jeremiah (Mal 1"). The words of Dt 248 seem to 
imply the existence in some form of the technical 
rules of Ly 13 and 14, but it is impossible to say 
how many of the terms there employed existed in 
the time of the Deuteronomist. A very little of 
the sacerdotal terminology can be traced back to 
those ancient times before the Canaanites separated 
into nations,{ but for the origin of most of it we 
have no data. 

The poetical books have been left out of the 
above considerations, because choice and archaic 
language is characteristic of the poetry of all 
nations, and the widely divergent dates assigned 
by the best scholars to various psalms show the 
difficulty that is felt in distinguishing the really 
archaic from affected archaism. The five poetical 
books of the OT would seem to have emanated 
from different schools, and the Psalms and Proverbs 
probably also contain materials collected from very 
different ages. That they emanated from schools 
is shown by the predominance in each of a peculiar 
vocabulary, which in the case of the Psalms would 
seem to have been inherited by the authors of the 
much later Psalms of Solomon. ‘The obscurity and 
rarity of the expressions is in other cases no clue 
to the date of the Psalms, for some of the least 
intelligible phrases are found in compositions which 
are agreed to be exceedingly late.§ The Proverbs 
are remarkable as professing to embody the com- 
positions of non-Israelites, but the chapters in 
which these are collected may perhaps have been 
translated, as indeed the text of Pr 25! implies that 
the proverbs of Solomon were. The nature of the 
collection prevents it from preserving much of the 
popular language, as the proverbs of most nations 
do, and as a collection of sayings current among 
the Israelites, such as those to which the prophets 
occasionally refer (cf. Jer 237° 31%, Ex 11"), would 
undoubtedly have done. But these exhibit the re- 


* 330°. Moore in his valuable commentary says such an 
Aramaism is impossible in Old Hebrew ; but is not this a ‘ Macht- 
spruch’? Similarly, Dillmann tries to explainaway ppv in Gn 426, 
AqP of 281711, 7p: of Jer 205, are also Aramaic. If the form 
kattal be everywhere Aramaic, as it seems to be, it would be 
difficult to point to any portion of the OT that would be 
certainly free from Aramaism (see Hos 86, 1$ 15. 19). Another 
striking case of a word known only from the Aramaic is 
‘3°5nm in Hezekiah’s ode (Is 3816). 

+ nw in the patera of Baal Lebanon. 


Op nby, bb3, nby (at any rate the verb). 6:53 would seem 
to have been borrowed by the Egyptians, whence the Copt. 
chlil. 

§ See e.g. Pss 74. 80. 
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mains of a somewhat developed philosophical, or 
perhaps we may say mystic vocabulary, and are 
marked by the further recurrence of several phrases, 
which, though not technical, seem to have been 
employed only in the school of the writers.* The 
Book of Job, which is ostensibly non-Israelitish 
throughout, is probably, from a linguistic point of 
view, the most remarkable in the OT, though to 
what extent (if at all) it contains non-Israelitish 
materials cannot with the present evidence be de- 
termined. Choice and obsolete phrases seem to be 
paraded here, as in the artificial poetry of the 
Arabs ; but the commentary which may originally 
have accompanied them has not been handed down. 
Modern criticism is inclined to ascribe this book to 
a series of writers; but if so, they must have had 
access to the same sort of literature, for even a 
portion of such doubtful authenticity as the Elihu 
speeches differs from the rest, not so much in the 
quality of the language as in the quantity of ob- 
secure and striking expressions, many of which can 
here be interpreted (like those in the rest of the 
book) from the Arabic and Aramaic languages. It 
is probable that the Canticles preserve more of the 
popular style than any other portion of the OT 
poetry. The matter is such that the employment 
of a rustic dialect lends it a special charm ; but the 
dialect cannot any more than the others be located. 
The language of the Lamentations has some 
peculiarities of its own, but also has much in 
common with that of the Psalms.t 

The separation of the sources and the fixing of 
the dates of the pieces composing the OT has been 
attempted with varying success by modern critics. 
Neither the earliest nor the latest verse in the OT 
can be named with certainty, but there is probably 
none either earlier than 1100, or later than 100 B.c. 
That the earliest fragments were in verse must not 
be hastily assumed, since the Oriental peoples 
employ verse not only to commemorate, but also to 
glorify the past ;{ and, owing to the considerations 
that have already been urged, the verses which are 
occasionally quoted in the older historical books 
in connexion with particular events must, until 
further discoveries of literature, be located rather 
by religious and political than by linguistic data. 

The continuity of the Hebrew language would 
seem to have been finally snapped with the taking 
of Jerusalem by the Romans ; circumstances having 
forced the survivors of that catastrophe to adopt 
some other idiom for the ordinary needs of life, 
though it has not ceased to carry on a sort of 
existence to this day, partly as a learned language, 
partly as a vehicle of communication for members 
of the Jewish community throughout the world. 
The commencement of its decay is no doubt to be 
dated from the time when acquaintance with 
another language was necessary for high offices 
of State; and this would seem to have been the 
case in Hezekiah’s time (Is 36"), and was prob- 
ably the case earlier. During the first exile and 
after it, acquaintance with some other language 
was requisite, not only for the official, but for 
the ordinary householder ; and though Nehemiah 
busied himself with the maintenance of the Jewish 
language in its purity (13”"-), his own style gives 
us no exalted notion of his standard in that matter. 
The question, however, of the precise epoch at 
which Hebrew ceased to be a living language is 
fraught with considerable difficulty, owing to the 
dearth of materials for settling it. Josephus, who 
survived the Fall of Jerusalem, says (BJ, Preface, 


* ¢.g. Y1D ‘ to despise,’ 15’ for ‘a witness’ ybann. 

+ Driver’s Introduction to the Literature of the OT contains 
important observations on the usage of the different writers. 

t Thus the author of the historical manual Al-Pakhri (cire. 
1250) quotes the verses of the poet at Al-Radi (circ. 1000) on 
Omar 11. (00. 720). 
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§ 1), that being a Hebrew, he had written a history 
of the war in his native language; but when he 
proceeds to state that the whole East, down to the 
remotest of the Arabs, had access to that work, 
such a description applies better to Aramaic than 
to Hebrew. The passages in the writings of the 
Rabbis which bear on this question are too late to 
give trustworthy information.* 

7. Biblical Aramaic.—The earliest Aramaic docu- 
ments which we possess are the inscriptions first 
published by E. Sachau in the Collections of the 
Berlin Museum for 1893, which certify the existence 
of a written Aramaic language for the early part 
of the 8th cent. B.C., or earlier, just as the inscrip- 
tions on weights and indorsements on Assyrian 
contracts, collected in the second volume of the 
CIS, certify it for the latter half of the 8th cent. 
and later. The opinion of M. Maspero, (/.c.) that 
evidence for, the existence of the Aramaic language 
is to be found in far earlier Egyptian documents, is 
now accepted by Egyptologists. As has already 
been observed, the oldest Aramaic is without a 
number of the characteristics that serve to dis- 
tinguish the later language from Canaanitish ; but 
it seems possible that this phenomenon is in part 
due to the influence of the Canaanitish orthography, 
since the Aramaic representation of the letters th 
and dh does not seem derivable from the Canaanitish 
and old Aramaic sh and z, whereas it is easily deriv- 
able from those letters themselves. In grammar 
this language shows some striking affinity with 
the S. Arabian dialect Sabzean ; but in vocabulary 
the earliest Aramaic seems to agree remarkably 
with Canaanitish, and though several words which 
are ordinary in Aramaic only figure in poetical 
language in Heb., this is what is frequently found 
in the case of kindred nations. 

The area within which the Aramaic language 
was employed seems even in Babylonian times to 
have been very great; we have Aramaic inscrip- 
tions and papyri found in Syria, Babylonia, Egypt, 
and Arabia, which there are good grounds for 
regarding as earlier than Cyrus. Its employment 
even in the 8th cent. B.c. as a diplomatic language 
(Is 364) implies an Aramaic hegemony either in 
politics or literature of some previous century ; for 
it seems clear that the only languages ever em- 
ployed in this way are such as have for one of 
these reasons become important to members of 
many nationalities. The Aramaic verse in Jer 
(10") is shown by the form of the word ‘earth,’ 
and the termination of the word ‘shall perish,’ to 
belong to the earliest form of Aramaic of which 
we have cognizance ; but the fact that the ordinary 
Aramaic for ‘earth’ occurs in the second half of 
the verse shows that no confidence can be placed in 
the tradition, and it is highly probable that the old 
Aramaic forms should be restored throughout. 
The influence of Assyrian on the old Aramaic was 
very considerable in matters affecting vocabulary— 
such as to leave a permanent mark on the language; 
but on the grammar and syntax it would seem to 
have had either less effect or a different effect from 
that which it exercised on Canaanitish. The 
accession of the Persians to world-empire seems to 
have again largely affected the Aramaic vocabu- 
lary ; and the documents in Ezra which belong to 
the Persian period bear witness to the influx of 
Persian words, which, if these documents are 
genuine, the language must almost at the com- 
mencement of that period have undergone. The 
idiom of these documents agrees remarkably with 
that of the papyri edited in CJS (ii. Nos. 145 ff.), 
which some scholars have suspected of Jewish 
origin. The Aramaic parts of Daniel are char- 


* Weiss in his Studien zur Mischnahsprache (in Hebrew), 
collects some passages which, though of interest, lead to no 
definite conclusion. 


acterized by a distinctly more modern idiom than 
that of Ezra; and, indeed, contain such decidedly 
Hebrew constructions that it is evident that either 
their author thought in that language, or they 
represent a translation from it. Of the Aramaic 
inscriptions which have been discovered, perhaps 
those of Palmyra approach most closely to the 
language of Daniel. The language has begun to 
assimilate Greek words, but there is as yet no 
regular system of transliteration. The language 
is rigidly distinguished from the later Christian 
Aramaic by the preservation of the old passive 
forms, by the fact that the emphatic form still has 
the force of the definite article, as well as by 
certain peculiarities of grammar and orthography. 
The later Jewish Aramaic, while in some of these 
matters it has developed uniformly with the 
Christian dialect of Edessa, in others has retained 
the older forms, and in vocabulary differs widely 
from all Christian dialects, save that known as 
Palestinian Syriac. Unlike the language of Canaan, 
Aramaic held its ground during the integrity of 
the Roman Empire in the East, developing a 
variety of dialects and of scripts, and, though ousted 
in the seventh and succeeding centuries by Arabic, 
it has still representatives in the dialect of the 
Christians of Mesopotamia, which the mission- 
aries Stoddart, and, more recently, Macleane, have 
endeavoured to provide with grammar and vocabu- 
lary, and in some other less known dialects. 


LireRATURE.—The history of the earliest grammatical studies 
in Hebrew is sketched by W. Bacher, ‘die Anfange der Heb. 
Grammatik,’ in ZDMG xlix. 1-62 and 334-392; for the few 
notices of grammar to be found in the Talmuds see further 
A. Berliner, Beitrdge zur Heb. Grammatik im Talmud uw. 
Midrasch, Berl. 1879. Bacher’s papers carry the history of 
Hebrew grammar and lexicography down to the end of the 10th 
cent.; while the invention of the vowel-points is connected 
with the labours of the Massoretes, the first actual author of a 
grammatical treatise was the Gaon Saadya (0b. 941), whose work, 
however, exists only in quotations; to the 10th cent. belong 
the Risalah of Jehudah Ibn Koraish, ed. Barges and Goldberg, 
Paris, 1842, the Mahbereth or dictionary of Menahem Ibn Saruk 
(ed. H. Filipowski, Lond. 1854 ; see also Siegmund Gross, Mena- 
hem B. Saruk, Breslau, 1872), and the Teshubhah or ‘Response’ 
of Dunash B. Labrat (ed. R. Schroter, Breslau, 1866 ; cf. S. G. 
Stern, ‘Liber Responsionum,’ Vienna, 1870); to the 11th cent. 
the ‘Book of Hebrew Roots’ of R. Jonah, called Abu ’l-Walid 
Merwan (ed. by A. Neubauer, Oxford, 1875, cf. Neubauer, 
‘Notice sur la lexicographie Hébraique,’ in Jowrn. Asiat. 1861), 
and his grammar, called Harrikmah (ed. Goldberg, Frankf. 
1866). See further for this early period Ewald u. Dukes, 
Beitrige zur Geschichte der dltesten Auslegung u.s.w. des A. 
Testamentes, Stuttgart, 1844. We are brought nearer to modern 
times by the works of Abraham Ibn Ezra, Moz’ne l’shon hak- 
kodesh (ed. Heidenheim, Offenbach, 1791), Sefer Sahuth (ed. 
Lippmann, Firth, 1827), and Safah Brurah (ed. Lippmann, 
Firth, 1839); see also Bacher, Abraham Ibn Hzra als Gram- 
matiker, Strassburg, 1881. To the same century belongs the 
lexicon of Solomon Ibn Parhon, completed at Salerno, 1160 
(ed. 8. G! Stern, Pressburg, 1844; cf. M. Weiner, Parchon als 
Grammatiker u. Lexicograph, Offen. 1870). Still more im- 
portant were the grammatical and lexicographical works of 
David Kimhi (1160-1235), whose Mich/ol has been often printed, 
first at Constantinople, 1534; see also J. Tauber, Standpunkt wu. 
Leistung des R. D. Kimhi als Grammatiker, Breslau, 1867. 
His dictionary, called Sefer hashshorashim, has also been 
repeatedly printed, most recently by Biesenthal and Lebrecht, 
Berlin, 1847. 

The European study of Hebrew and Chaldee commences with 
the grammars and dictionaries of Sebastian Munster and 
Pagninus, 1525-1543; in the next century the Thesaurus 
Grammaticus of J. Buxtorf, Basel, 1663, was of considerable 
importance. In this century the works of W. Gesenius have, 
notwithstanding many rivals, maintained their popularity ; his 
Hebrew grammar, which first appeared at Halle, 1813 (followed 
by the more elaborate Lehrgebdude, Leipzig, 1817), has re- 
peatedly been re-edited and translated; the 26th edition, 
revised by E. Kautzsch, appeared in 1896 at Leipzig, and was 
translated by Collins and Cowley, Oxford, 1898. Of Gesenius’ 
rivals the most eminent was H. Ewald, the author of both a 
larger anda smaller grammar; the 8th edition of the former, 
called Ausfiihrliches Lehrbuch der heb. Sprache, appeared at 
Gottingen, 1870, the Syntax of which was translated by 
Kennedy, Edinburgh, 1879. Other important works on Hebrew 
grammar are J. Olshausen’s Lehrbuch, Brunswick, 1861; Fr. 
Bottcher’s Ausfiihrliches Lehrbuch, Leipzig, 1866 (in many 
respects the fullest that has yet appeared); B. Stade’s Lehrbuch, 
Leipz. 1879 (these three do not touch the syntax); F. E. Konig, 
Hist.-krit. Lehrgebéiude, Leipzig, 1881-1897. Driver's Hebrew 
Tenses (3rd ed., Oxford, 1890); Harper’s Elements of Hebrew 
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Syntax (London, 1890); and Wickes’ Treatises on Hebrew 
Accentuation (Oxford, 1881-1887), are of great importance. 
Lexicography is mainly represented by various editions of the 
dictionaries of Gesenius (Handwérterbuch, Leipzig, 1810, 13th 
ed. by Buhl, 1899 ; new edition by Brown, Briggs, and Driver 
in course of publication; Zhesawrus, 1835-1858, finished by 
E. Rodiger); while these can be supplemented by the Con- 
cordances, of which that by Mandelkern, Leipzig, 1896, is the 
newest and fullest. The grammar of the Aramaic parts of the 
OT has been treated most recently by K. Marti in Petermann’s 
series, Leipzig, 1896, and H. Strack, Leipzig, 1896. Some of the 
more important monographs on special questions have been 
noticed above; but the various journals devoted to the study 
of the OT, e.g. the American Hebraica and the German ZATW, 
as well as those devoted to Jewish literature and to Oriental 
study, contain more articles of importance than can be noticed 


here—1899. D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 


LANGUAGE OF THE APOCRYPHA.—The Apoc- 
rypha may with fair accuracy be described as a 
collection of works emanating from Jewish com- 
munities in the period between the close of the OT 
Canon and the commencement of that of the NT. 
Most of these books seem to have been composed 
in Hebrew, a few in Aramaic, and the rest in 
Greek; but as they were preserved in the Chris- 
tian community, the Hebrew and Aramaic originals 
were at an early time lost or neglected, and their 
place taken by Greek translations ; and in the case 
of some, which never acquired lasting authority, 
the Greek translation itself has been lost, and the 
work preserved, if at all, in secondary versions. 
This has occurred in the case of the Books of 
Enoch and of Jubilees, which are known chiefly 
through Ethiopic versions ; while the Fourth Book 
of Ezra, the Apocalypse of Baruch, and the 
Assumption of Moses, are known in secondary 
translations,—in the first case in a variety of lan- 
guages, in the second in Syriac, and in the third 
in Latin. Books 2 and following of Maccabees are 
known to have been written in the language in 
which we possess them (Greek); and the same is 
probably the case with the Epistle of Jeremy ; 
but the remaining books would seem to be all 
translations, though it is not always easy to dis- 
tinguish Hellenistic Greek from translated Hebrew. 
The most ambitious in point of style is the Wisdom 
of Solomon, which few even now regard as a 
translation ; yet the proof that it is one is difficult 
to elude; for 14 ‘for that which is made shall be 
punished together with him that made it’ is 
clearly a mistranslation of a sentence that is 
quoted in the Midrash on Gn 48 (abba, § 96) ow2 
Jay3s7 yO pPyws 72 Tyr yo pyyiw ‘just as the wor- 
shipper is punished so is that which was wor- 
shipped,’ the translator’s mistake being due to his 
giving the verb 11» its Aramaic sense ‘to do or 
make,’ whereas the author used it in its Hebrew 
sense ‘to worship.’ It may be added that the 
Greek of this verse (76 mpaxOév adv 7@ dpdoavre 
Ko\acOjcerat), Which really means ‘that which has 
been done shall be punished together with him 
that did it,’ shows signs of mistranslation that 
could have been detected without the aid of the 
original. It is, however, certain that the trans- 
lator’s object was rather to provide a masterpiece 
of Greek rhetoric than to reproduce his original 
faithfully ; and in the absence of materials it seems 
impossible to fix with precision the limits of the 
work translated, or the character of the original 
language, which must in any case have shown 
signs of Greek influence. 

That the book called Ecclesiasticus orthe Wisdom 
or the Proverbs of Jesus Ben-Sira was originally 
written in Hebrew we know from the statement of 
the Greek translator in his preface; but the date 
of the disappearance of the original is a matter of 
obscurity. Merona professes to have seenit. The 
writings of the earlier Rabbis contain a certain 
number of quotations from it, which are collected 
by Cowley and Neubauer (A portion of the Orig. 
Hebrew of Ecclus., Oxford, 1896) ; this collection, 


however, requires considerable reduction. The 
reason for its disappearance is doubtless to be 
found in the passage in the Gemara of B. San- 
hedrin (f. 1000), in which it is asserted that a Jew 
would risk his eternal salvation by reading it ; the 
passages, however, which are cited there both for 
and against this opinion, seem very inadequate for 
either purpose. From these quotations we should 
gather that the author used a language similar to 
that of the Mishnic authors, ¢.¢. a highly developed 
New Hebrew ; and this there seems no reason to 
doubt, though it is likely that the quotations 
are not scrupulously accurate. In an essay by 
the present writer, published in 1890, reasons 
were brought forward for thinking that many of 
the differences between the Greek and the Syriac 
versions, both of which were made from the 
original, could be solved by the assumption that 
the writer used New Hebrew words; and that the 
writer used a nine-syllable metre, of which the 
base was a foot called in Greek Bacchic, consisting 
of a short, a long, and a short: the middle syllable 
being invariably long, whereas the others were 
cominon. Ben-Sira, however, professes to be in 
the main a compiler from the OT (24), which he 
doubtless imitated constantly ; but in this he is 
doing himself an injustice. 

In 1896 a leaf was brought over from Cairo con- 
taining a portion of Ecclus. in Hebrew, followed by 
the discovery of other portions, published in the 
work mentioned above, while yet other portions 
await publication.* The present writer has shown 
grounds (The Origin of the Orig. Heb. of Ecclus., 
Oxford, 1899) for thinking this Hebrew a retransla- 
tion made in the llth or 12th cent. A.D., partly 
from the Syriac and partly from a Persian version 
of the Greek.t 

The remaining poetical book in this series, the 
Psalms of Solomon, would seem to have been ren- 
dered into Greek by a specially skilful hand: had 
we the original, it is probable that it would reveal 
little difference in expression from many Psalms in 
the Psalter ascribed to David. ‘ 

Of the post-biblical historical writing of the 
Jews occasional fragments are to be found in the 
Talmud, ¢.g. B. Kiddushin, f. 66a. The old forms 
are still retained, though the writer introduces 
without scruple vulgarisms of his own age. It is 
probable that the historical portions of the Apoc- 
rypha were in a style similar to this, but of 
course we cannot be sure. The Book of Judith is 
known to have been written in Hebrew from 3%, 
where the word ‘saw’ evidently is a mistransla- 
tion of a Hebrew word signifying ‘plain’ (1w») ; 
the statement of Jerome that Chaldee was the 
original language of the book, must therefore be 
regarded as inaccurate. Attempts that have been 
made to find mistranslations from the Hebrew in 
the other books, eg. in Tobit by F. Rosenthal 
(Vier Apocryphische Biicher, 1885), and in 1 Mac by 
the same scholar (das erste Makkabdéerbuch, 1867, 
p. 6) seem to have produced no convincing result. 
The title of the latter, which is handed down by 
Origen, sarbeth sarbane ‘historiz historiolarum’ 
seems certainly Aramaic, and indeed Syriac (hes. 
Syr. col. 4323. 4), and it is unlikely that a Hebrew 
book would have a title of this sort. 

The prophetic and apocalyptic style is repre- 
sented by works ascribed to Baruch, Ezra, and 
others. ‘The Book of Baruch consists very largely 
of phrases taken from the OT, and hence the 
elaborate reconstruction of the original by Kneucker 
(Leipzig, 1879) probably gives a correct idea of the 
author’s style. In the Apocalypse of Baruch some 

*See now Wisdom of Ben Sira, by Schechter and Taylor, 
Camb., 1899; and G. Margoliouth in /QR, Oct. 1899. 

+ See Konig and Margoliouth in Zapos. Times, August 1899 
and foll. months ; also Smend in TAL, Sept. 1899; Léviin RB, 
Ap.-June 1899 ; and Bacher in JQR, Oct. 1899. 
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relics of the original Hebrew can, it has been 
thought (R. H. Charles in his edition, pp. xliv- 
liii) be discerned in errors of the translation ; and 
the same is said to be the case with the Assumption 
of Moses (R. H. Charles in his edition, pp. xxxix- 
xlv). Too little of the original language can in 
any case be recovered to enable us to speak with 
certainty of its character. 
D. 8. MARGOLIOUTH. 

LANGUAGE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT.—The 
subject of this article is the species of Greek in 
which our canonical NT Scriptures are written. 

A person familiar with Attic Greek, who should 
take in hand for the first time a Greek NT, 
could not fail to be struck by its peculiar 
idiom. Apart from traits which distinguish 
one portion of the volume from another (see V. 
p. 41 below), the language in general would seem 
strange to him—by reason of the admixture of 
popular, not to say plebeian, terms in its vocabul- 
ary; by its occasional outlandish and hardly 
intelligible phrases and constructions; by the 
meagre use of the connectives and other particles 
by which the earlier writers give balance, shading, 
and point to their periods; by the comparative 
avoidance or irregular use of the genitive absolute, 
attraction, and other syntactical devices for secur- 
ing compactness and gradation in the presentation 
of thought; and throughout by a style which, 
though often monotonous, is conspicuous for its 
directness and simplicity ; a style which, while it 
shows occasionally the digressions and broken or 
anacoluthie sentences characteristic of colloquial 
and uneducated utterance, is seldom encumbered 
with parentheses or protracted and entangled 
periods ; a style obviously the expression of men 
too simple, self-forgetful, and earnest to pay much 
heed to literary elegancies or the established rules 
of the rhetorician. 

Before considering in detail the characteristics of 
this variety of Greek, thus distinctly marked in 
vocabulary, construction, and style, we must notice 
briefly its name, its origin, and its history. 

(a) Natie.—Some of the names proposed for 
this peculiar idiom are evidently too restricted in 
their reference, as respects time or place or both 
(as, ‘the ecclesiastical dialect,’ ‘the Alexandrian 
dialect,’ ‘Palestinian Greek’). Others, like ‘Jewish 
Greek,’ ‘Jewish-Christian Greek,’ though intrin- 
sically appropriate, have failed to gain currency. 
But the appellation ‘ Hellenistic Greek,’ first sug- 
gested apparently by the younger Scaliger, is now 
almost universally accepted. Protests on the 
ground that this name not only fails to indicate 
in what direction the language deviates from 
ordinary Greek (and consequently is less descriptive 
than ‘Hebraic’ or ‘ Aramaic Gresle would be), 
but is also inherently tautological or meaningless, 
because tantamount to ‘Greekish. Greek,’ are 
powerless to dislodge it. Its adoption has been 
favoured, doubtless, by the use of ‘E\Aqnorhs 
in Ac (6! 9° 11” var. lec.) as the designation of 
grecizing or Greek-speaking Jews. The applica- 
tion of the term ‘dialect’ to the Gr. of a particular 
locality and period is infelicitous, since that term 
has already been appropriated by the idiom of the 
several branches of the Greek race. 

(b) Origin.—The literary supremacy of Athens 
(c. B.C. 500-B.C. 300) had caused her dialect, the 
Attic, gradually to supplant the forms of the 
language used by the other families cf the Gr. 
race; and the diffusion of Greek was much 
furthered through the conquest and colonization 
of the East by Alexander the Great and his suc- 
cessors. In this process of diffusion, however, the 
Attie dialect te was modified by the speech and 
usages of the nations among which it spread, till 
at length there arose a cosmopolitan type of Greek 
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known as the ‘Common Dialect’ (7 kow7, sc. dudde- 
kros), a prominent abode of which for two centuries 
or more before the Christian era was the empire of 
the Ptolemies and their capital Alexandria. Here 
dwelt myriads of expatriated Jews, to whom in 
time their native or ancestral tongue became so 
unfamiliar that a Gr. translation of their sacred 
books was prepared to meet their needs (approxi- 
mately between B.C. 285 and B.C. 150 ; see SEPTUA- 
GINT). To this version much of the reverence felt 
for the Heb. originals was soon transferred, and its 
common use by all Jews resident outside of Pales- 
tine did much to fix and Has eer the type of 
Greek it represents. That Greek, after undergoing 
the modifications resulting inevitably from the use 
of separated localities and intervening generations, 
furnished the vehicle by which the revelation of 
God through Jesus Christ was given to the world. 

Its origin discloses its fitness for its providential 
office. It embodied the lofty conceptions of the 
Heb. and Christian faith in a language which 
brought them home to men’s business and bosoms. 
It was an idiom capable of such use as not to 
forfeit the respect of the cultivated (see, for 
example, Ac 1772 26748-); yet, in substance, it 
was the language of everyday life, and hence 
fitted for the dissemination of the gospel by 
preaching wherever Greek was spoken. It differs 
evidently from the language of writers like Philo 
and Josephus, who, though of Heb. extraction, 
addressed themselves to the educated classes and 
aspired after idiomatic elegance of expression. It 
occupies apparently an intermediate position be- 
tween the vulgarisms of the populace and the 
studied style of the litterateurs of the period. 
It affords a striking illustration of the divine policy 
in putting honour on what man calls ‘common.’ 

(c) History.—The true nature, however, of this 
noteworthy idiom was for a time in certain quarters 
unrecognized. This is surprising in view of the 
deviations from the classic standard which stare one 
in the face from every page of the NT. Moreover, 
the educated man among the apostles frankly con- 
fesses his lack of the graces of classic diction (1 Co 
21.4 117, 2Co 11°); and competent judges of Greek 
among the early Christians, such as Origen (c. Cels. 
vil. 59 f., Philocalia, iv., ed. Robinson, p. 41 f.) and 
Chrysostom (Hom. 3 on 1 Co 1”), not only are for- 
ward to acknowledge the literary inferiority of 
the biblical language, but find evidence in that fact 
both of the divine condescension to the lowly and 
of the surpassing dignity of the contents of revela- 
tion in that, though destitute of the charms of 
polite literature, it could yet command the alle- 
giance of the cultivated. Leading scholars of the 
Reformation period also (Erasmus, Luther, Melan- 
chthon, Beza) held in the main the same correct 
opinion. But early in the 17th cent. this opinion 
encountered emphatic dissent, which led to a dis- 
cussion (known as the ‘ Purist Controversy ’) which 
was protracted for more than a century, and con- 
ducted at times with no little heat. The heat was 
largely due to the circumstance that those who 
denied the classic purity of NT Greek were thought 
by their opponents to dishonour the divine author 
of the book. But if these over-zealous champions 
of the divine honour had had their way, they would 
have disproved the claim of the volume to be the 
production of Greek-speaking Jews of the lst cent., 
and have nullified the philological evidence it affords 
that, at that epoch, there entered a new and trans- 
forming energy into the realm of human thought. 
We see the foolishness of God to be wiser than 
men. (A full bibliography of this instructive 
controversy, with a critical estimate of the 
arguments advanced on both sides, is given in 
Schmiedel’s Winer, § 2), 

The peculiarities of the NT language will be 
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most conveniently exhibited in connexion with the 
several elements entering into its composition, 
viz.— 
I. The later or ‘Common’ spoken Greek. 
II. The Hebrew or spoken Aramaic. 
Ill. The Latin and other foreign tongues. 
IV. The religious or distinctively Christian element. 
To the consideration of these will be subjoined— 
Vv. Asummary view of the peculiarities of Individual Writers. 
VI. Some of the linguistic Problems in the NT, with the aids 
to their solution. 
VII. A glance at the Bibliography of the subject. 


The peculiarities noticed in the first four divisions may be 
classified as (A) Lexical, and (B) Grammatical :—The former 
comprising—a. New Words, and b. New Meanings; the latter, 
e ey aailies of Form, and b. Peculiarities of Construction or 

yntax. 

At the outset it should be noted that not a little uncertainty 

still exists with regard to many points of detail; and the limits 
of the present exposition will restrict for the most part the 
examples and specifications given to a few representative par- 
ticulars. 
_ I. THE ‘CoMMON’ OR SPOKEN GREEK.—(A) In 
its Lexical relations:—a. New words. A few of 
the NT words commonly reckoned as belonging to 
later Greek are the following :— 


aBapys, ayadNidouat, ayvonua, ddnrdrns, d&Oecuos, 
abeTéw, Akatpéouat, dkardduTos, dxaTdmavaoTos, dNeKTOpO- 
puvia, addnyopéw, dmerdberos, dueravdnros, dvddeéis, 
avabewpéw, dvavtippynros, avaroNoyyros, dvdxvots, avTe- 
dtaTlOnut, dvropbaruéw, avuTréraxtos, dmapdBaros, dren- 
wifw, amepioTdaTws, aroOnoauplfw, dmoKkapadokia, ao- 
Keparifw, ampbotros, doroxéw, darevifw,  BpaBetor, 
yoyyvow, yovurreréw, Serordatuovla, Suayvwplfw, Suarypy- 
yopéw, Stavydgw, Siapnulfw, diepunvetdw, diA0ddaccos, 
dodevw, dipuxos, Sovlaywyéw, Suoepunvevros, eyylifw, 
eyKakew, éyxplw, éOvixds, éxdaTavdw, éxducéw (etc.), 
ExOauBos, éxmdAjpwors, éxrévea, eaprifw, é&ioxvw, 
émiOavarios, emicknvow, émixopnyew, ETepoyAwocos, eva- 
peoréw, eVOoKew, evOvdpouew, edKalpéw, eVKOTOS, TMLwpLoy, 
Hpeuos, Onprouaxéw, OprauBedw, luatiouds, lodripmos, 
KaOnuepivds, KaTtaBapéw, KaTaywrifoun, KardKprua, 
Kard\upa, KaTavTdw, Karatovéw, karomrplfouat, Kevo- 
Ookla, KepuariaTHs, Kwudtronis, uEeOEpunvedw, meTamoppow, 
merproTabéw, vewrepikds, Oodnyds, olkodouy, dWwvcor, 
malwyevecia, TavTOTE, Tapaxeruacla, TapEeloaKT os, TApELo- 
Epxouat, maperldnuos, mepiidurw, MWepiox7, opiomds, 
mpoehml{w, mpoceyylfw, mpbokatpos, mpockAnpbw, pad.- 
ovpynua, onuetdw, cKWANKOBpwTOS, TTpATOhOYEW, TTpPa- 
Tomedapxns, ocuvKaTdbects, ouvBaciievw, cuvueplfw, 
cuvodla, cuvmviyw, cuvutoKkplyvopat, Tehdvioy, TETpPdOLOY, 
TeTpapxns, TplaTeyos, viobecla, vrepreovdgw, Vmroypap- 
wos, vroduumrdvw, wvmrorimwots, Plravros, PiAHjdovos, 
xeipbypapoy. Several verbs in -dw (e.g. dvaxaivou, 
Soridw, Suvaudw, xapirdw), -lfw (@.g. aixuarwrlfw, 
dvabeuativw, dveulfw), -evw (€.g. alxuadwrevw, yu- 
pvitetw, pabnredw, peciredw) are either of later 
coinage or modifications of earlier endings. 

These may serve as specimens of the difference 
between the vocabulary of the NT and that of 
the classic writers. But it must be remembered 
that our imperfect knowledge makes it impossible 
to say how many such words, apparently late, are 
merely old words reappearing after a period of 
disuse—a phenomenon often exemplified in our 
own vernacular; or how far, again, they may 
have been long current in colloquial speech, al- 
though remaining foreign to the language of litera- 
ture, as, for example, the swarm of everyday 
deities catalogued by Augustine in his de Cwitate 
Dei, iv. 8, 11, 21, are alien to the Jupiter, Juno, 
and the rest that make up the literary ‘properties’ 
of the poets. 

But this list of specimen words brings to view 
certain general characteristics of the NT vocabul- 
ary; for example, its employment of terms which 
in the earlier Greek are distinctly literary and 
even poetic. To some such already given may 
be added the following: dyé\n, addravos, adnuovéw, 
alcOnrjpiov, ddvotredys, audw, dwewmros, aMepipuvos, 
avadddr\w, dvaxpatw, dvjuepos, dmaddorpiow, amépavTos, 


amddnuos, amopbeyyouat, droroula (-uws), dropixu, 
dodNeuros, doxnuwy, draxros, ariudtw, atydtw, avdddns, 
av&w, avrdxep, atxéw, dparros, adpifw, Bapéw, 
Bacrafw, Bpéxw, Bpwouwos, yeverh, Sécutos, diavyis, 
denvenns, SddLos, Exdyros, exudoow, exTrehéw, éuBaredw, eL- 
Tralva, éupavicw, évadros, éraréw, Emaxpodouat, erikehrw, 
ertogadhs, épeldw, eptbifw, écOys, evdla, evoxnuoortyn, 
evppoctvn, Hrs, Axéw (jXOos), Oavdoruos, Ococrvyys, 
OveNa, Ovsomaxew, ikuds, lwelpomwar (du.), KaKkdw, Kav- 
xnua, Kevdw, KNavOuds, KNéos, KAVOwWY, KOANAW, KpaTatds, 
Kupdw, Adu, pwayedw, pacrlfw, punrpoigas, udxGos, 
Muedds, Mwpdoua, vuordgw, ddvvn, olkripuds, Spacts, 
ovpavdbev, mavoixel, mavm\nOel, mapadroylfoua (etc.), 
mapoTpivw, mevixpds, mud¢w, modvmotKiAos, mpomerns, 
perlfw, putapds, campos, sxoprrifw, cuumabys, Tnravyes, 
Tpomos, TPUBALOV, TUPBAfw, Urepnpavos, pavTatw, Peyyos, 
pudw, Xetudfomat, xelpaywyew, xALapds, wdlyw. 

Conspicuous in it also is the later Greek fond- 
ness (agreeably to the popular striving after strong 
expressions) for compounded and sesquipedalian 
words. Of these the following may serve as addi- 
tional representatives: dvexdipynros, dvexhddnTos, 
avetepevynros, averaloxuvros, dvramoxplyoua, duoBda- 
OTAKTOS, EumepiTaTtéw, eSaryopa¢cw, éLaxoNovdéw, éEava- 
TEN, ELomoroyéw, ErryauBpedw, Swoyovéw, KaTaBpaBevw, 
KaTadwvactevw, Katacoplfoua, KaTisxtw, AcOoBoréw, 
patatoroyla,  ferorxecia, olxodecroréw,  ddvydPuxos, 
TaTpoTapadoros, mpocavaBalyw, mpocavamAnpdw, mpoc- 
avaTtlOnut, TporKapTEpew, MpocmopEevomat, cuvavaulyrvupe, 
gTuvevwxéouar, cuvKaTaPnPlew, TuvayTihauBdvouat, TUVU- 
ToKplvouat, cvvuTroupyew. 

The biblical writers indulge this partiality still 
further; as witness such words as the following: 
ayeveanoynros, aiwatrexxvala, adNorpioemlaKomos, aveki- 
kakos, dvOpwirdperkos, SrevOupéomar, exfnréw, eKMUKTN- 
plfw, exreipaiw, ELaorpanrw, éravamavw, eriovardooouat, 
érlOvopObw, émirxevasw, émiovvTpéxw, lepoupyéw, KaTa- 
KAnpodoréw, KaTaKAnNpovoméw, KaTahlOdfw, KaTreSovoldsw, 
Kareplornml, KaTorKyTHploy, pulcOatodocia, dpboTouéw, 
opkwuocla, dxXAoToléw, TapamiKpalivw, mepiacTpaTT, 
TOTAMOPopyTOS, MpoevapKomat, guvarcxudhwros, vrEpeK- 
mepicos, VrepevTvyxXdve, xpnaTor\oyla, xpucodaKTUNLos. 
Moreover, not a few decomposite words are found 
in it—as in general in the later Greek—which 
have been formed by prefixing a preposition (as 
él, did, mapd, mpd, mpds, avy, vrép) to a word already 
in use. Conversely, simple verbs are sometimes 
substituted for their compounds more usual in the 
classic period; as, épwrdw for érepwrdw (Mk 8°), 
kpvarw for dmoxpimrw (Mt 11°), d0polfw for cvvabpoigw 
(Lk 249), devynarifw for rapaderyuarifw (Mt 12), dyiéw 
for évoyhéw (Ac 5'), rpépw for dvarpépw (Lk 41), 

Another characteristic of NI Greek (as of 
modern Greek, and indeed of popular speech in 
general) appears in the disproportionate number 
of so-called diminutives its vocabulary contains : 
dpvlov, yuvarkdpiov, éplprov, Ovyarprov, ixOvdov, KLvdptov, 
Kdwwid.ov, Kopdotov, Kuvaplov, dvdptov, dWdprov, (matdlov) 
macddpioy, mivaxldcov, mAordprov, moluviov, mpoBdrvov, 
cavddruov, otpovdiov, cxowlov, poptiov, Wixlov, Wwyulov, 
wrdpov, driov are among them ; and even f:BXapidcor, 
a diminutive of a diminutive, occurs. Several of 
these words have quite lost any diminutive force— 
if indeed they ever had it (cf. ¢.g. Onplov, kpavlov, 
etc.). For &rdpiov (Mk 144, Jn 18), @riov (Mt 26°), 
Lk (22°°) substitutes ods. 

b. But not merely had later Greek, as it dis- 
closes itself in the NT, enlarged its vocabulary by 
the introduction of new words (or the revival of 
those long disused), it had also modified more or 
less the meaning of many retained from the classic 
period. This is exemplified by the meanings sub- 
joined to the following words: dkaracracia ‘ politi- 
cal disorder,’ dvdxeat and dvarlrrw ‘recline at 
table,’ dvadiw ‘depart (from life),’ dvacrpépopar 
‘conduct one’s self,’ dvritnuyis ‘help,’ arordccopac 
‘bid farewell,’ ‘renounce,’ ddavifw ‘render un- 
sightly,’ yevjuara ‘fruits of the earth,’ dua ‘ house- 
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top,’ évrevévs ‘petition,’ évrporj ‘shame,’ épevyouat 
‘speak out,’ épwrdw ‘request,’ evoxjuwy ‘ honour- 
able’ of rank, evxapicréw ‘thank,’ fwomroéw ‘cause 
to live,’ ‘quicken,’ karacrody ‘apparel,’ Evdov ‘a 
tree,’ 7a meplepya ‘magic,’ mepicrdoua ‘be dis- 
tracted’ (with cares, ete.), rr@ua (without adjunct) 
‘a corpse,’ piun ‘a street,’ oré\Nouar ‘withdraw,’ 
ortyph ‘moment,’ cuvKpivw ‘compare,’ ‘interpret,’ 
cwiornu ‘establish,’ ‘prove,’ cxo\7 ‘school,’ cHuara 
(without adjunct) ‘slaves,’ tpwyw 2.9. éc0lw, pbavw 
‘come to,’ ‘arrive at,’ xoprdf{w ‘feed’ (of persons), 
umdpxw nearly «.g. elul, xpyuaritw ‘be styled’ or 
‘called. And when the modification is not so 
marked as in these cases, there is at times a 
change in frequency of use which indicates a 
change at least in connotation. This is illus- 
trated in the use of Bdérw, Oewpéw, and dpdw to 
express seeing; of épxouat, mopevoua, and trdyw to 
denote going; of \akéw and déyw in reference to 
speaking. The caste or social status, so to speak, 
of words varied in ancient as it does in modern 
times with age and locality. 

Many verbs, moreover, which in the earlier lan- 
guage were commonly transitive, assumed a re- 
flexive or neuter sense ; ¢.g. dréxw (Lk 15”), dropimrw 
(Ac 27%), avédvw, avéw (Mt 678, Eph 274), émoxtw (Ac 
919), émiBdddw (Mk 4°"), k\ivw (LK9”), rapadtdwue (perh. 
Mk 4”), orpépw (Ac 742) and its compounds. On 
the other hand, some neuter verbs came to be used 
transitively or causatively ; as, Bhacrdyw (Ja 53), 
Pracdnuéw (Mt 27°), yovureréw (Mt 1714), duWdw and 
mewdw (Mt 5°), éumopevouat (2 P 23), evdoxéw (Mt 1238), 
padnredw (Mt 28!%). An interesting extension of 
this usage appears in 6 yap dmédavev .. . 5 6€ 
(Ro 6). 

(B) But this brings to our attention the Gram- 
matical peculiarities which the language of the 
NT exhibits in common with later Greek. Pecu- 
liarities of this class, whether relating to form 
or to construction, are much less numerous than 
those which, agreeably to the general law of 
growth in language, affect its vocabulary. 

a. The peculiarities of form are some of them 
common to the different dialects of the earlier 
Greek; as, Bovrer, Ser, Suddacr, TiWéact, edagiodor, 
Hovvdunv, uehe, 7ABovAnPnv, to the Attic; dat. 
yipe, gen. and dat. in -7s, -y, from nouns in -pé (as 
MaxXaLpa, Tp@pa, rjupupa, cretpa), the presents ylvouar, 
ywookw, also efrev (efra), after the Ionic; adéwyrac 
(for ddetrar), rw (for gorw), dpwE (8pvis), held to be 
Doric; édvrvdcOny, collat. form of jduvAOnv, éxdupuoa 
(kauuvw), phoow (pdoow), Epic; dmoxrévyw (-xrelvw), 
fZolic. Others may be traced to the popular pre- 
ference for regularity of inflection : ¢.g. the change 
of verbs in «w into verbs in w; the termination -cac 
in the 2nd pers. sing., as dvvacat, kavxdoa; the in- 
flection ofda, -das, -dare, etc.; the aorists ¢dwoa, 
énoa, udprnoa, fa from dyw, f#éa(?) from Hew, 
and the like. There is also a propensity to omit 
the angment of the pluperfect, and especially to 
give the 2nd aor. the endings of the first, as 
elOauev, -av, elrav, éreca, -av, HAOay, éNOdTw, etc.; 
and in the imperfect of éyw we find efyay and 
elxooav (SO €dldocav, éSo\iofcav), due doubtless to 
the love of assimilation in form. Sundry nouns 
have varying genders, as 6 and # Bdros, Anvés, Nyuds ; 
6 and 7d éNeos, SHos, Hxos (2), Oeuédtos -\cov, mdoUTOs, 
akéros; 7 vikn and 7d vtkos; and even a twofold 
declension, as decuéds plur. -uol and -ud, édeos -ov 
and -ovs, oxéros -ov and -ovs, also nouns ending in 
-apxos, -dpyns (as éxardvrapyos and EKATOVTAPXNS) 5 
others show a preference at times for the uncon- 
tracted forms, as dcréa, dcréwy. The same tendency 
to assimilate explains, probably, the fondness for 
terminal y:—both in nouns, as dpoevay, ufvar, aceBny, 
acpahny, ovyyeriv, xelpay; and in verbs, as 3rd 
pers. plur. of the perfect, yéyovav, éyvwxar, elpnkav, 
ewpakay (€dpaxav), wémrwkay (érwxay). Here it was 


favoured by the gradual obscuration of the dis- 
tinction between the perfect and the aorist (see 
in b below), to which cause also may be due the 
occasional appearance of the ending -xes for -Kas 
in the 2nd pers. sing. of the perfect. The dual 
number has disappeared, and the word dvo itself 
tends to become indeclinable. Particles of rest 
(od, drov, etc.) have superseded those of motion 
(rot, 6a, etc.); es has encroached largely upon 
the province of ts, and mérepos (-pov, except in 
Jn 717) has disappeared. the i 

Negligent or variant pronunciation appears in 
irregularities of spelling; such as the retention of 
» in sundry forms and derivatives of NayBdrw (as 
AnuperOar, dvddnuyrs, etc.); the neglect of assimi- 
lation in compounds of év and ovv; the doubling 
or non-doubling of », p, and some other letters, 
e.g. yévnua; inconsistency respecting » movable, 
elision, and the final s in dxpis, wéxprs, otrws. The 
interchange of sundry letters, as in pacrés and 
uacbes, (Bévvuym and cBévvusn, opupls and omupls, ovels 
and ovdeis, moramés and modamrés; and especially in 
the case of the vowels e, ¢, 7, 4, aS well as a, e, a 
tendency to that obliteration of distinctions which 
culminated in itacism and the pronunciation of 
modern Greek. 

Many of these irregularities, and others both of 
form and pronunciation, have been adopted by the 
editors of the text of the NT in conformity with 
the usage of the oldest extant, MSS; but how far, 
in any given case, they are to be set down to the 
account of the original authors or of later scribes, 
is a question to be settled only after the other 
nearly contemporary writings have been edited 
with equal attention to such details, and in the 
light of the accumulating testimony of inscrip- 
tions, papyri, and other relics. 

b. The Syntactical peculiarities which the NT 
shares in common with later and spoken Greek, 
though less numerous than the formal, are not 
less noteworthy. They appear particularly in the 
constructions of the verb. Besides those alluded 
to in the opening paragraph of this article, may 
be mentioned :—the general disuse of the optative 
in dependent sentences; the weakening of con- 
structions with wa (a particle which had nearly 
supplanted é7ws), which often have the force merely 
of the classic infinitive; the interchange of édy 
and dy; the use of grav with the indicative (Rey 8}), 
and in dependent clauses to denote indefinite fre- 
quency ; an extended use of 67, and also of the 
final infin., the genitival infin., and the infin. with 
ev and els; the scanty employment of interrogative 
particles, and the use of e in direct questions 
(perhaps a' Hebraism); the ordinary substitution 
of the present participle for the future, and in 
general a fondness for the present tense (especially 
héyet, Epxerat, etc.) agreeably to the love of vivid- 
ness and directness; a lax use of the aorist parti- 
ciple, in fact a tendency to blur the distinction 
between the aor. tense and the perfect; the use 
of dpedov as a particle of wishing; the prefixing 
of ddes to the hortatory subjunctive, and the pleo- 
nastic use of the imperatives of dpav, Bdérew (as 
pare Bhérere dd, etc. Mk 8”); the tendency of uh 
to encroach on the province of ov, especially with 
infinitives and participles, and to prevent a hiatus ; 
the use of the compound negative od uj; employ- 
ment of efué with the participle as a periphrasis 
for the simple verb; and the freq. omission of the 
copula eui; carelessness in placing particles (¢.g. dpa 
Lk 11° 8, ye Lk 118, rolvuy He 13, 8uws Gal 3”), 

The popular striving after emphasis which ap- 
pears in many of these usages shows itself, further, 
in the use Of the active voice with the reflexive 
pronoun instead of the middle; of idvos instead of 
the simple possessive pronoun; of efs for the in- 
definite 71s, and, in general, a needless multiplica- 
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tion of pronouns; of devices for strengthening the 
forms of comparison, ¢.g. éAaxiordérepos, perforepos, 
Maov eptcodrepov, and the use of rapa and v7ép 
with comparatives instead of # (yet # alone is at 
times used with comparative force, e.g. Mt 18°, 
Lk 157, 1 Co 14) ; of prepositions to reinforce the 
simple cases.’ The use of the neut. sing. of an 
adjective with the art. as a substitute for the 
abstract noun, though not unusual in the classics, is 
more common in Paul and Hebrews, and in the later 
Gr. writers became a striking literary mannerism. 

II. THE ARAMAIC AND HEBREW ELEMENT.—It 
is usual to distribute the Hebraisms of the NT 
into two classes: ‘perfect’ or pure Hebraisms, 
which consist of such words, phrases, and con- 
structions as have no precedent or analogue in 
extant Gr., and hence are held to be directly 
transferred to the NT from the mother tongue of 
the Jews; and ‘imperfect’ Hebraisms, consisting 
of Hebraistic expressions to be found, indeed, for 
substance in Gr., but the use of which by the NT 
writers is most naturally traced to the influence 
of their native language. The limits of this latter 
class, however, our scanty knowledge of the his- 
tory of the later Gr. language makes it difficult 
to fix; and for our present purpose it will be more 
convenient to follow the classification adopted by 
us hitherto. A just impression, moreover, of this 
element of the NT language requires that our 
presentation of facts should be liberal and in- 
clusive, rather than rigorously restricted. For 
example, the word orépua with the meaning pro- 
geny may be traced as far back as Aischylus and 
Pindar; but the more than thirty instances of its 
use in this sense in the NT fairly entitle it to be 
enrolled as a Hebraism. 

(A) Lexical Hebraisms :—not all of which, be it 
remembered, first make their appearance in the 
IW 

a. New words.—Of these, some are (1) Semitic 
words simply transliterated; as, a88d, adddnoud, 
duny, yaBBabd, yo\yobd, KopBdav, macxa, paBBel etc., 
paxd, caBawd, cardy, olkepa, TadevOd, xepouBely ; others 
are (2) Grecized by some slight change, generally 
of termination ; as, Bdros, yéevva, fifdviov, (and as 
is commonly thought) kéundos, cevvduwpmorv (to which 
may prob. be added the names of several other 
plants and spices, as well as of precious stones; 
as, k¥pwov, NiBavos, cuKdutvos, Voowmos, odmperpos), 
Képos, mauwvas, udvva, odrov, o4BBaror. 

b. Far more numerous are the words and phrases, 
Gr. in form, which under Heb. influence have 
taken on a new meaning ; as, dyyedos (apxdyyenos), 
6 alcy otros (ékelvos, 6 pédAAwy), avdbeua (-Tifev), 
yGcou ‘a people,’ déev and Avew ‘to forbid’ and 
‘permit,’ 6 dudBoros, ddéa ‘brightness’ (rod dwrés, 
Ac 224), dSvvauis rod ovpavod (of the stars), évwzoy 
rod Geod ‘in the judgment of God,’ e&ouoroyetoar 
‘give praise,’ é€opxioryjs ‘an exorcist,’ émoxory of 
the divine visitation, uaxpoduuéw ‘be long-suffering,’ 
vipon ‘daughter-in-law,’ olxodouety in trop. sense (?), 
dvoua ‘authority,’ 6p0adrpucds movnpds of envy, dpe- 
dérns (-Afwara, in reference to sin), mweperarety and 
666s in a technical sense, of a course of life, (zoety 
vouov in classic Greek ‘to make a law’) zrovety rov 
vouov ‘to do, keep, the law,’ mopevec@ar ‘to die,’ 
also 1. érlcw tivds to ‘become one’s follower,’ op- 
vevew (-vela) of idolatry, mpdcwroy Oavudgev and 
au Bdvew, also els mpbowrov Bdérev, etc., of exter- 
nals, cxdvdadov (-Alfew) in a fig. sense, o7épya ‘ off- 
spring,’ dwrifw of spiritual enlightenment. 

Not a few are due to national institutions, 
usages, historic incidents, and the like; as, axpo- 
Bvorla, dmodexaréw, dmrocvwdywyos (apxiouvdywyos, 
etc.), of dpror ris mpobécews, ypaumarets, dcabjKn, 
Suacmopd, Swoexdpudrov, évKalvia (-vigw), émvyauBpedu, 
edvouxlfw, Ovovacrnpiov, Td thacrhpiov, Kabaplew and 
kowdw levitically, «Anpovovéw in its technical use, 


Aarpela the ritual service, \urpdw in its theocratic 
SeNSe, MorXomoéw, vouodiddoKaNos, OAoKa’Twua, TarpL- 
apxns, TevTnKooTH, mpeaBuréptov, mpoon\uros, Tpopynrns, 
mpwrokabedplia, mpwrordkia, oknvornyla, vids rod dy- 
Opwarov (rod Oeod), pudaxrhpiov. There are indica- 
tions, however, that some of these terms (e.g. 
Kabapl{w, mpecBurépiov, mpopyryns) were known to 
heathen usage in a religious reference (Deissmann, 
Neue Bibelstudien, Marburg, 1897). 

Others spring from the Oriental love of pictorial- 
ness and circumstantiality ; as, dmepirunros 7H Kap- 
dla, év Kapdla Néyerv, ) Kapdla nudy memdhdruyTra, év 
yevynrots yuvatk@v, év uépats “Hpwdov, éevwrifecbar, 
éoxawe kal éBdOuve, (nrety thy Wuxny Tivos, Kapmos TOY 
xXethéwy, morhpoy in a fig. application, capé kal aiua, 
othayxuligerbar, ornplfev Td Tpdowmoy, criua wayxatpns, 
vids or réxvoy with the gen. especially of an abstract 
(@.g. elpnvns, Bpovrns, pwrds, dpyns, vraxojs, ete.), 
xXEtNos THs Oaddoons. 

But some of these phrases may with equal pro- 
priety be ranked with— 

(B) Grammatical Hebraisms.—The great dis- 
similarity in structure between the Heb. and the 
Gr. operated as a barrier to the free introduction 
of the characteristic idioms of the former language 
into the latter. The grammatical influence of 
their native tongue shows itself in the NT writers 
rather in their general style of expression; in 
particular, a marked inaptness in the use of 
moods (even as compared with contemporary Gr. 
authors), simplicity of construction, and a co- 
ordination of clauses which would have seemed 
monotonous if not illogical to a Greek. Still, 
usages are not wanting which distinctly recall the 
Hebrew. Among them are the following :—An 
extended use of prepositions; for instance, év (cf. 
2): not only in construction with verbs, as evdoxeiv, 
duvvew, etc., but particularly with instrumental 
force, as kpdfew ev pwvy meyddn (Rev 14%), sovety 
Kpadtos év Bpaxtove (Lk 1°), rodeuety ev rn poudala rod 
otéuaros (Rey 2}%),—eils (cf. b): in such phrases as 
yivecOar els ovddy (Ac 5), AauBdver els KAnpovomulay 
(He 118), Noyigec@ar els mepirouyy (Ro 275); and in 
general, its insertion before the second accusative 
after verbs signifying ‘make,’ ‘hold,’ etc., as, els 
mpopatny avroy elxov (Mt 214°).—dard (cf. }D): as, 
gevye ad, etc. (Mt 3’, Jn 10°).—éré (cf. Sy): as, 
édmigew érl, ete.—perd (cf. Dy): pweyadtvew, rrorety, 
édeos werd, ete. (Lk 1°: 7?).—Periphrastic expansions 
of prepositions :—by the use of é6¢0aduds (cf. *yyz) 
Mt 21”, Lk 19 ;—spécwmroy (cf. 355) Ac 54, Mk 12, 
Ac 13% ;—oréua (cf. 92) Mt 44, Lk 17, (5 Sy) 2 Co 
131, Mt 1816;—-xelp (cf. 2) Jn 10°, Gal 3, Ac 27 
7,—The employment of éumpooGev (Mt 116 1814), 
évstrov (Ac 6°), karevwmuov (Eph 14), carévayri (Ro 41”), 
éricw (Lk 14’), as prepositions.—The pleonastic use 
of pronouns (see above, I. B. b, sub jfin.), especially 
atrés (é@.g. Rev 2717), which is even added in a 
relative sentence (Mt 3%, Mk 7%, Rev 7% 9 etc.).— 
The use of a limiting genitive to express quality 
(Lk 18%, Ja 24 175),—The use of (a superfluous) kal 
éyévero (or éyévero 5€) before a specification of time 
or occurrence.—An imitation of the Heb. infinite 
absolute by a cognate dative prefixed to the verb 
(as émOuula éreOvunoa Lk 22”, xapa xalpe Jn 3”), or 
(in quotations) by a prefixed participle (as Bdézovres 
BréWere Mt 13, ef. the pictorial dvacrds or ropevdels 
before a verb).—ei (cf. Heb. ox) in sentences with 
suppressed apodosis as a formula of swearing or to 
express emphatic negation (He 4° >, Mk 81*),—A lax 
use of dmoxplyowat (cf. 73¥) when no proper question 
has preceded.—rpoorlOnux (cf. 4D?) with an infin. to 
express repetition (¢.g. mpocéBero rplrov méuyar Lk 
2004) 12),—A superfluous use of dvoua (Mt 17, Lk 
921; found in papyri as early as B.C. 260).—The 
repetition of a numeral to give it distributive force 
(e.g. d0o dto Mk 6"; cf. cupmbcia cummrdora, mpacvat 
mpacial Mk 6°, (and probably) 7uépe Kal neépa 2 ae 
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416._o} , . . was equivalent to ovdels.—Such phrases 
as tL éuol cat col (Mk 1°, Jn 2%), epi auaprias, se. 
duvcla (Ro 8? 2). 

The majority of these Hebraistic forms and con- 
structions appear in the LXX also, which as a tr. 
—in parts servile, and made by persons some of 
whom evidently had but an imperfect acquaintance 
with the Gr. language—is far more Hebraistic in 
its cast than the NT. But it would be a mistake 
to assume that this tr. in its peculiarities repre- 
sents a type of Gr. established and in actual 
currency at the time. Such an assumption would 
reverse the historical process. While its language 
reproduces fundamentally, no doubt, the popular 
Gr. of the Ptolemaic period, its distinctive char- 
acter is due rather to the translators’ exaggerated 
deference to the Heb. sacred text, and their 
mechanical reproduction of it. Yet beyond all 
question the idioms of this Gr. reproduction of the 
earlier Scriptures, made familiar as they were by 
the religious use of the version for generations 
among the Jews of the Dispersion, must have had 
great influence in forming the type of Gr. current 
among people of Jewish stock. Indeed, owing to 
the cosmopolitan relations of that race during the 
time intervening between the origin of the two 
bodies of literature, it need not surprise us to 
encounter idioms having a distinctly Hebraistic 
flavour even in native Gr. circles. Consequently 
our classifications here, as elsewhere, are more a 
matter of convenience than of rigorous historical 
accuracy. We must not forget the uncertainty 
arising from our present defective knowledge. 
We must not interpret the fact of prior occurrence 
into clear proof either of primary origin on the 
one hand, or direct derivation on the other. We 
must not overlook the truth that coincidences of 
popular expression are to be found in many widely 
separated and unrelated tongues. But, notwith- 
standing all uncertainties and abatements, the 
general influence of the LXX upon NT Greek was 
indubitably great. (See Schmiedel’s Winer, § 4. 
16. A good Lexicon and Grammar of the LXX 
are pressing needs of the student of Biblical Greek, 
and are now made possible by Swete’s edition of 
the text, and Hatch and Redpath’s Concordance. 
Help on one minor point may be found in C. W. 
Votaw’s comprehensive lists of The Use of the 
Infinitive in Biblical Greek, pp. 5, 9. Chicago, 1896. 
See Viteau as mentioned in the Bibliography, 
VII. below). 

But not all the influence on the language of the 
NT writers came from Hebrew and Aramaic or 
from the LXX. Other languages foreign to the 
Gr. had left their traces on that language by the 
Ist cent. of our era, some of which can with 
tolerable assurance be pointed out. 

III. OrHER FoREIGN ELEMENTS. — (A) The 
supremacy of Rome, and its multifarious official 
relations with the populations under its sway, in 
which relations it naturally employed its vernacular 
(see LATIN LANGUAGE), would prepare us to expect 
to find not a few traces of Latin in the popular 
language of the apostolic period. 

a. The Lexical Latinisms in NT consist chiefly 
of judicial and military terms, names of coins, 
articles of apparel, utensils, etc.; as, doodpioy, 
Onvdprov, éxw wstimo, Kevtuplwy, Kivoos, Kodpdvrns, 
Kowvla, KovoTwola, eyewv, évriov, AiBeorivos, lrpa 
(Lat. libra?), paxedrov, pmeuBpdva, pldrov, jbd.0s, 
Eéorys, MpaiTwpiov, otkdptos, omueKxlyOcov, covddproy, 
omekovddtwp, at rtaBépya, rirdos, perdvns, Pbpor, 
ppayérov (-Adw), XapTyS?, X@pos. 

More than two score Lat. names of persons and 
places occur, as well as the technical terms 6 
LeBaorbs (Augustus), and Kaicap. 

Latin phrases reappear in épyaclay dodvar (operam 
dare), 7d ixavoy hau Bavew (satis accipere), 7d ikavoy 


roveiv (satis facere), cvpBovov hayBdvew (consiliwm 
capere). Notice also od évy (Mt 274 tu videris), 
dpeobe atrot (Ac 181). 

b. The influence of the Lat. language upon the 
Grammar of NT Gr. is much more difficult to trace 
with confidence than in the case of the Heb., owing 
to the closer structural affinity between the Lat. 
language and the Greek. Traces of that influence, 
however, may be detected, it is thought, with more 
or less distinctness in the following constructions : 
—The preference for é7: and iva over the accusative 
and infinitive (cf. the growing use of wt after 
impero, rogo, etc., equum est, mos est, etc.) ; the 
encroachment of the subjunctive on the optative 
after an historic tense; the tendency to obscure 
the distinction between the perfect and the aorist ; 
the use of dé before the genitive after @uddccew 
and other verbs of fearing (cf. cavere ab); the 
exclusive use of the infinitive (even of the inf. 
passive) after kedevev; the use of the accusative 
after mpo¢pxecOae (cf. praeire aliquem), of the dative 
after yauéw (cf. nubere alicui), of é« after vexdw (cf. 
victoriam ferre ex); the continuative és equivalent 
to kal ofros (cf. qui=et hic) in a co-ordinate clause ; 
the anticipatory position of dé and zpé in speci- 
fications of time and place; the general omis- 
sion of the interjection (@) before the vocative, 
the use of the preposition cv as tantamount to 
Kal. 

(B) But the current Gr. of our Lord’s day had 
appropriated other foreign elements from the 
languages spoken in the various provinces of the 
empire. These, again, were chiefly names of local 
objects or usages. Among such are reckoned the 
following :—Batoy, BiBdos (BUBXos), clvami, cwddy (yet 
ef. ’Ivdés, Sind), recognized as Egyptian; xpd8arros 
(ef. Lat. grabatus), mapeuBory, ptun?, as Mace- 
donian ; ayyapetw (yet see Aisch. Agam. 282), yafa, 
cavdduov (-dadov), as Persian ; dppa8Hy as Pheenician ; 
pédn (-6a) as Gallic or Celtic; Bovvds as Cyrenaic and 
Sicilian. Several of these words, however, had 
long before become naturalized in Greek. 

IV. But the element which most conspicuously 
distinguishes the Gr. of the NT is the RELIGIOUS 
ELEMENT. Here we come to the very centre and 
soul of our subject. For the NT language is no 
mere medley of miscellaneous linguistic sur- 
vivals, no mechanical mingling of diverse in- 
gredients ; its vitality resides in the spirit that 
quickens it. This discloses itself on every page. 
It ushers a reader into a new realm of thought, 
and introduces him to a new type of life. Both 
had their natural effect on the speech of the first 
believers. Yet just because the essence of the 
language’ consists in its new spirit, it escapes 
anatomical dissection. It is as pervasive as the 
atmosphere, but as intangible as a perfume. 
Hence it is most inadequately exhibited by any 
catalogue of specifications. The few particulars 
that can here be set down will serve, at the best, 
as mere suggestions of its character. 

(A) The religious element in its Lewical aspects. 
Many of the NT words denoting concrete objects 
or external institutions and relations were in- 
herited from Judaism, and have been illustrated 
under II. A. aand b above. We will here, there- 
fore, confine ourselves mainly to those of a more 
internal or spiritual character. 

a. The words wholly new are, from the nature 
of the case, comparatively few, and any list of 
them that may be attempted is subject to doubt 
and revision by reason of present imperfect know- 
ledge. Butamong the more distinctive the following 
may perhaps be mentioned: dya8orola, aloxpoxepdas, 
akataxptros, adloynua, dvaxavow (-Kalywors), dvTiuoOla, 


avtixpisros, améKdvots, amreeyuds, avrokardxkpiros, 
apirdyabos, adiidpyupos, PBarrodoyeéw,  Satpoviwdys, 
Otkacoxptola, dlrovyos, dusKTns, Sokiuy, éyKouBdouar, 
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€AedoMpynokla, eldwroharpla etc., émlovo.os, érepod.da- 
oKarew, evayyehioTns, evpmeTddoros, evrporwmew, Oeodl- 
Oaxtos, lodyyedos, KadodiddoKados, Kapdioyyworns, 
KaTtabeuatifw, kevopwvia, hoyouaxéw (-xla), ddvydmeoros 
(-mioria), dpPor0déw, 6¢0aduodovrla, wAnpopopla, modv- 
omayxXvos, mporwmodnumTys (-AnumTéw, -Anuyia), 
mpwrokadedpla,  curSwomoew, ocuvkakomabéw, cuvKa- 
Kouxew, cuvoTaupdw, otvWuxos, ppevaratdw (-mdrns), 
provdw (-clwows), xpnorevouat, Wevdddehpos, Wevdard- 
oroXos (and other compounds of Wevdo-). 

Incomparably more noteworthy are— 

b. The New Meanings with which the new faith 
has freighted the old terms. 

A few of these meanings are of a technical or 
ritual character ; as, dde\¢és of fellow-Christians, 
TO dvtiruroyv (rUmos), amrocToAH (-dos, in the official 
sense), dpxatl, é€ovola, etc. of angels, Bdmricua, 
y\Goou of the ‘gift of tongues,’ dudkovos, éxxAynola 
(ef. ékXexrol, K\yTol), émlicxoros, evayyédov (-dor%s), 
iepe?s of Christians, mapddecos (2 Co 124), 6 mapd- 
KAynTOS, moopynrevw (-P7Tys) of a Christian function 
(ef. IL. A. b. above), 6 xpiorés. 

But the aggregate influence of Christianity is 
shown in modifying, more or less, the mass of the 
NT vocabulary. It has elevated, spiritualized, 
transfigured words previously current. It has set 
old terms in new relations. It has added lustre to 
conceptions already radiant. It has made sub- 
stantial, and clothed with divine majesty, ex- 
pressions embodying the instinctive judgments 
and aspirations of men. Its transforming power, 
being diffused and a matter of degree, cannot (as 
has been already said) be adequately exhibited in 
isolated particulars. The attempt, furthermore, 
to illustrate it would require space not here at 
command. Only a few terms, therefore, will be 
set down, the study of which, it is believed, will 
more than verify the statements just made: such 
words as dydrn, elpnvn, (wy, whores, cuveldnots, cwrnpla, 
xdpis are monuments of its power to raise language 
to a new level. Words of secular reference like 
xoopos, of national application like o! yor, 6 Aads 
Tod Geod (He 4°), "Icpayd (Ro 9°), of everyday life 
like 666s, maryis, mpdckouua, popriov, even the very 
component parts of man’s being —odpf&, wux7, 
mvedvua, take on an ethical significance, of which 
in this last case the later philosophic use furnishes 
but aforegleam. A servile word like rarewvoppootvn 
is ennobled; a term like cravpés, suggestive of 
infamy, is crowned with a halo of glory. The 
emphasis given to other words has made them the 
cardinal terms of doctrinal discussion through the 


Christian centuries: witness édccaidw and its cog-| 


nates, dmodUrpwots, dmrwdea, épya, 
O@dvaros, meravora, ete. 

(B) Even the Grammatical influence of the new 
religious thought bears witness to its fertilizing 
power. Take as an instance mored’w with its half 
a dozen different constructions in the NT (viz. 
absol.; with the dat. ; with e/s and the accus. ; 
with ér{ and the accus. or the dat.; with év and 
the dat.; with an object accus.). ’HAlfew, duo- 
Noyetv, and other words experienced a similar 
enlargement of construction under Christian con- 
ceptions (see A. Buttmann, Gram. of NT Greek, 
§ 133, 4 sq., Eng. tr. p. 173 ff.); and the wealth 
of suggestion made to reside in such phrases as 
ev Xpwo7G, év xuplw, is full of instruction (cf. G. A. 
Deissmann, Die neutest. Formel ‘in Christo Jesu’ 
untersucht, Marburg, 1892). 

V. But the circumstance that the NT forms a 
body of literature having its own distinct linguistic 
peculiarities, must not make us overlook the fact 
that it contains within itself considerable diversities 
of language as well as of style. The uniqueness 
of the volume, and the practice of using it as the 
one authoritative source and test of Christian 
truth, tend to make us isolate it unhistorically 


émtoTpéper Oat, 


from the literature that immediately preceded and 
followed it, and, on the other hand, to unify it 
unwarrantably. It is a library comprising the 
works of, perhaps, ten or more different authors. 
The statement that ‘they all use the same lan- 
guage’ requires at once the qualification ‘but they 
do not all use it in the same way.’ The first three 
Gospels, for instance, with all their indications of 
a common basis, exhibit in their present form 
indubitable marks of the individuality of their 
several authors. The frequent use of rére (dad rére 
—some 90 times), 7 Bacidela r&y otpaydy (some 33 
times), iva (Srrws) mAnpwOn (Td pnOév, etc., some 12 
times), 6 rarip 6 év (rots) ovpavols or 6 odpdvtos (20 times), 
mpocépxeo Oar (51 times), cuvdyecv (24 times), dvaxwpetv 
(10 times), etc., mark distinctly the personality of 
Matthew. The use of ed6vs (some two score times), 
of the pictorial participle, of diminutives and 
Latinisms, and, notwithstanding his terseness, a 
proneness to emphasize by the repetition of 
equivalent phrases (¢.g. diamayrds vuxrds Kal huépas, 
5°; écwOev ex Tis Kapdias, 772; viv év ro Kalp@ TovTw, 
10°; onuwepov ta’ry TH vuKri, 14°), ete., are some 
of the traits that characterize no less distinctly 
the second Evangelist. A comparison of the sec- 
tions common to Luke with the other two shows 
the distinctively literary cast of his phraseology. 
The identity of topic but throws the difference in 
language into greater relief. He distinguishes 
himself from the other Synoptists by his fondness 
for infinitives (év 7@ with the inf. 37 times, 70d 
with the inf. 25 times), for cal éyévero or éyévero 6é 
(43 times), dé cat (29 times), cal adrés (28 times), ctv 
(25 times), opevouae (50 times), vrocrpépey (22 
times), évwmioy (20 times), eumpocbey (10 times). 
The strikingly Semitic complexion of his first 
chapter, and the variations between his language 
in the Gospel and in the Acts, are doubtless attrib- 
utable in large measure to his sources. The terms 
Ooyos, oKoTia (ckéTos), Pos, (wh (alwyios), ad7jOELa, 
56&a, Kplows, Kdomos, waprupéw (-pla), ywodoKw, micTredu, 
the phrases dui dunv, duapriay exew, yerynOjvar éx 
(rod) Oeod (or wvevparos), elvar Ex (Tod Kdcmov, etc.), 
n éoxdTn huépa, 6 vids, 6 marnp, etc:, are at once 
recognized as characteristic of John; and not less 
so are his short and simple sentences and their 
asyndetic collocation, his co-ordinateness and 
parallelism of construction (note drexpl0n kal eter), 
his verbal reiterations, his Hebraisms (xap@ yalpec 
3%, viol pwrds 12°, 6 vids THs dawdelas 17}*), his 
emphatic demonstratives, his combined particles 
(kalrovye, duws pévror), his weakened iva, and 
especially his recurrent ofv, which often marks 
mere transition instead of logical sequence. 

The distinctive vocabulary of the creative Paul 
is too salient and well known to be dwelt upon :— 
his abstracts : dyadwotvn, dywwotvn, ayvirns, adorns, 
duxaroxptola, duxalwors, Soxiun, évépyera, évorns, eSavd- 
ora, émimdOnows, evoxnuoctyyn, ikavdrns, thapdrns, 
kawérns, Kevodokla, weodia, uwporoyla, dP0adpodourla, 
memolOnots, miOavoroyla, mubrys, mpocaywyn, oKAnpoTns, 
vioecia ;—his compounds: dkaraxdédumros, dhddnTOos, 
dperaméNnros, dmeravonros, avarrodoynros, aveKdunyyros, 
dvetepevvynTros, avetixyviactos, dvOpwrdpeckos, avTava- 
TAnpbw, dmrapackevacros, damroKapadokla, amoppavlfw, 
dmoto\udw, ebedoPpyckia, eravapupynoKw, éTepodidac- 
Kadéw, érepofuyéw, evrpoowmréw, Onprouaxéw, iodpuxos, 
dduydwuxos, KaTaBpaBedw, KaromTplfoua, Kevodoéia, 
KoomoKpaTap, meTaoxnuarlifw, dploTodéw, Tapecepxouat, 
Tpoevapxouat, mpocavamdnpow, cuvuToupyew, guvuTro- 
cplvouat, vmepevTvyxdvw ;—his particles: adda pev- 
obvye, dpa odv, édv Te yap, éxrods ef pj, ob pdvoy dé ada 
kal, Te yap... Omolws dé Kal, Urepexreptocod, worepel, 
ws ért. Not less familiar are the characteristics 
of his style:—his long and sometimes involved 
sentences, his participial appendages and amplifi- 
cations, the irrepressible crowding of his thoughts, 
his imperial disregard for niceties of construction 
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in his determination to ‘wreak his meaning on 
expression.’ 

Very different is the studied rhetorical period- 
icity of the writer to the Hebrews. The nature 
of his theme, indeed, leads him to use many words 
and constructions found in the LXX; but the 
general air of his vocabulary, no less than of his 
style, is literary. Reminiscences of classic phrase- 
ology meet us in his ws émos elrety and éuadev ad’ dv 
éradev. His varied use of particles— dijov, édviep, 
Kabborep, xalmep, Kalror, meréreita, Te (re ydp), and 
the affectedly indefinite ov (2°, 44)—further attests 
his culture. So do the periphrastic phrases apyny 
hauBdvew (2.g. dpxerOat), metpay hapBdvew (yet cf. 
Urouvnow d. 2 Ti 1°, AHOnv r. 2 P 1°, ete.), and such 
terms as alc@ynrjpiov, amavyaoua, eyyvos, &eyxos, 
é&is, els 7d dinvexés, mpdaparos, TpaxnAlfew, XapaxTyp. 
Still, he betrays conspicuously the later Gr. fond- 
ness for sonorous words (see p. 37 above); as, 
ayeveaNoynros, aluarexxvola, akardduTos, aueTabeTos, 
dvacraupbw, dvrixabiornu, amapdBatos, apouoodcbar, 
Sucepunveuros, éemewcaywyn, evmeploraros, KaTaywrt- 
FecOat, werpromabety, prcPamodocia, opkwuocla, cuvert- 
paptupetv, etc., bear witness. One of the noteworthy 
grammatical peculiarities of the Epistle is its use 
of the perfect tense as nearly tantamount to the 
aorist (e.g. 1177-78; note the co-ordination of the 
two in the former passage), in accordance with 
the laxity of the late and less cultivated writers 
(cf. e.g. Rev 57, 8° etc.). 

In some respects the Ep. of James shares the 
characteristics of that to the Hebrews. In style, 
to be sure, it is very different : terse, abrupt, vivid, 
incisive, at times picturesque, not to say poetic. 
But its vocabulary exhibits a similar variety and 
amplitude; and in the skilful use of the Gr. 
language its author is inferior to no NT writer. 
Peculiar to him are the compounds dérdxpiros, 
dxatdararos, avédeos, amelpaoros, amoxvéw, apvorepew, 
datmoviwdns, Oavarnpdpos, KaxoTwadla, Kardouat, vouobe- 
Ts, ToNVoT\ayxvos, onToBpwros, xpuvcodaxrvNos, the 
bookish terms dmockltacua, Bovw, eupuros, évdduos, 
KaTnpea, IWios, mapadd\ayy, puTapia, TporH, Tpoxds, 
tpvpdw, and the pictorial dveulfw, atxyéw, dlpuxos, 
evrpérea, dodUfw, pirifw, ontw, proylfw, pplocw, 
xaduwaywyéw. His Ep. contains some seventy words 
that are peculiar to him; while the Ep. to the 
Heb., nearly three times as long, exceeds that 
number by scarcely one hundred; and 1 P, nearly 
identical in length with James, falls short by some 
ten in the number of its peculiar terms. Some of 
James’s words, €.g. modtomdayxvos, xpvoodaxTUALos, 
are thought to be of his own coinage. 

Jude, when its diminutive extent is considered, 
is quite as characteristic as James in its termin- 
ology. Such words and phrases as drodvopivw, 
dmravoros, éxmopvevw, éraywvifouar, érapplfw, pweurpl- 
Motpos, mapecdvw, omtdds, POworwpidbs, mpd mavTds 
Tov aldvos, Oavudfovres mpdowmra, sufficiently mark 
its individuality. 

The vocabulary of the Petrine Epistles presents 
the phenomenon that of the one hundred and 
twenty-one words found in them and nowhere else 
in the NT, only one (d7é@ects) is common to both 
Epistles, while each Epistle exhibits about the same 
number of peculiar terms,—viz. the first some sixty- 
three, the second fifty-seven, while in length their 
relation is nearly seven to five. 

The Apocalypse, the most distinctly Hebraistic 
and Oriental specimen of literature in the NT, 
owes its linguistic individuality not so much to its 
vocabulary—although such words and phrases as 
Bacavicuds, Spdxwy (of the devil), éyxplw, évddunors, 
(prebw, julwpov, 0 Odvaros 6 de’repos, Oewwdns, 7d lame- 
Koy, KaTdOeua, Kariyywp, KoAdovpiov, KpvoTradrlfw, F 
KUpLAK Nuépa, wecoupdvnua, Orov.. . éxe?, Twedekl(w, 
motamopopyntos, 7d otpikdy, oTpnvidw, Tiuidrns, are 
peculiar to it—as to its intrepid disregard of the 


conventionalities of Gr. grammar, of which 6 aujy, 
ard 6 dy Kal 6 fy Kal 6 épxduevos, ava els ExaoTos, dis 
pupiddes, Suocov vidv dvOphrov, pwvn Aéywr, 7 oval, 
ovat followed by the accusative (8% 12!), €640y ou 
kddapos . . . A€ywv, etc., are specimens ; and to 
them may be added a propensity to lapse into the 
use of the nominative, although this case is thus 
left suspended in mid-air (cf. 1° 28 3% 74 94 
142-14 194), Its deviations from the ordinary laws 
of Greek construction are at times so bold and 
capricious as to start the query whether the work, 
in parts at least, is not the mechanical reproduction 
of an Aramaic original. 

The undeniable individuality of the several NT 
writers may put us on our guard against too confi- 
dently over-pressing slight variations in phrase- 
ology into proof of difference in authorship or of 
substantial difference of thought. Changes in a 
writer’s vocabulary, even in his style, may be due 
to the topic treated, or the character and circum- 
stances of the persons addressed; or may be 
nothing more than those varying mannerisms 
which temporarily bear sway with all writers 
except the most practised. For example, it has 
been noticed (see W. H. Simcox, The Writers of 
the New Testament, p. 37) that Paul to express ‘in 
every thing’ uses ¢v 7ray7t in the Epistles to the 
Thess. and Cor. (twelve times), but in the Pastoral 
Epistles év aaow (six [five] times), while in that 
to the Philippians (4) he wnites the two: éy 
mavrTl kal év maow (ef. 2 Co 11°). On the other 
hand, the similarities, even coincidences, in 
language to be noted at times in different 
NT writings (on comparing, for instance, the 
Pauline Epistles and 1 P, or 1 P and Ja, or the 
writings of Luke and the Ep. to the Heb.) present 
a problem which this is not the place to discuss. 
Suffice it here to say, that they suggest the early 
growth of a distinctive religious terminology which 
largely became the common possession of the 
brotherhood of believers ; and remind us also that 
not all the reciprocal influence of the Christian 
leaders upon one another was exerted through 
their writings. Moreover, as well coincidences as 
differences in vocabulary may admonish us afresh 
that NT Greek is not an isolated language, but can 
be correctly appreciated only by being studied in 
its relation to the written and spoken Greek of the 
apostolic period. 

VI. PROBLEMS.—It has been intimated more 
than once already in the course of this article that 
considerable ignorance still exists respecting sundry 
details belonging to the NT language. This ignor- 
ance should not be exaggerated. It is not such as 
to throw uncertainty over the general tenor of 
biblical teaching. Neverthetass the student and 
the Christian are alike concerned in its removal. 
The frank recognition of it is an indispensable 
preliminary to the patient study and research by 
which alone it can be diminished. Over and above 
matters clouded in uncertainty by reason of our 
scanty historical knowledge—such as ‘ baptism 
for the dead’ (1 Co 15%), ‘the gift of tongues’ 
(1 Co 14, ete.), the apostle’s ‘thorn in the flesh’ 
(2 Co 127), ete.—there are points both of lexico- 
graphy and of grammar respecting which unanimity 
has not yet been reached by leading expositors, 
and which consequently appeal invitingly to the 
enterprising student. 

Among the former may be enumerated dprayuds 
(Ph 2°; how far, if at all, is the distinction 
between verbal nouns in -ya, -uos, and -ovs obliter- 
ated or obscured in NT Greek 2), rhy dpxjv (Jn 8), 
éuBpyudoua (Mk 1%, Jn 11° ete.), eEovela (1 Co 112°), 
émrepwornua (1 P 37), émBardv (Mk 147), érodccos 
(Mt 64, Lk 11°), evareploraros (He 121), xaromrpitoua 
(2 Co 348), cepadtdw (Mk 124), coouixds (He 91), ddr 
movety (or ddoroetv, Mk 2%), rapapvduev (He 2!), 
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mpoexdueba (Ro 3°), omdddes (Jude?”), cuvarifoua 
(Ac 14 etc.), cuvxpivoyres (1 Co 2#8), rpomjs dmocklac ua 
(Ja 17), rpoxds yevéoews (Ja 3°). Further, what is 
the distinction, or how far is it regarded by the 
NT writers, between &Ados and érepos (e.g. Gal 1%), 
BovdAowat and Oédrw (e.g. Mt 17°), ejué and trdpxw (e.g. 
Ph 2°), etc. ? How far do the uses of els and év tend 
to approximate, and the difference in the classics 
between the several cases after prepositions (e.g. 
mpos) grow indistinct? Does es 76 with the infin. 
always express purpose? What is the difference 
between eye and eirep? Is 6167s ever equivalent to 
the simple for? Is ér ever tantamount to the 
interrogative why (Mk 9": °8), or does ef introduce 
a direct question? Does Paul use the Ist pers. 
plur. of himself alone? etc. ete. 

Turning to points more strictly grammatical, 
we may mention—the use and force of the article: 
how far (if at all) does it deviate from the classic 
standard ?—with as (e.g. Eph 271 38, Ac 2°61 Ti 
1%) ; with vduos; with rvedua (dyvov) ; in such pas- 
sages as Ro 5’ 3%, 1 Ti 2% Is the classic law 
requiring an article before an attributive participle 
which follows a definite antecedent rigorously 
observed (cf. 1 P 3% *°)? Is there any difference 
in meaning between 6 dxAos rodv’s and 6 odds dxAos 
(ef. Jn 12% 2 and Mk 12°”)? What is the difference 
between av’rés and éxetvos in 2 Ti 27°? Are airod, 
etc., used reflexively? Is dors ever a pron. of 
simple reference (i.g. 8s, ef. Mt 22? 18%)? What is 
the force of the genitive in the phrases dccarocvvy 
Geod (cf. Ro 12"), lotus "InooS Xpicrod (Ro 37)? 
Does dkovew dws differ in sense from dwrhy axovew 
(ef. Ac 9%7 227-9 2644, and see Buttmann, NT 
Grammar, §§ 132, 17; 144, 16)? 

The matters above specified are called ‘ problems,’ 
because difference of opinion about them still 
exists in reputable commentaries ; although it may 
be questioned whether several of them have not 
been already disposed of in the judgment of 
scholars. To them may be added the stock exe- 
getical problems, such as Mt 6%, Lk 12 187, 
Ac 26%!, Ja 45,2 P 1”; together with more general 
questions, such as, What effect, if any, had amanu- 
enses on the style of the NT writings? What 
indications, if any, of the locality of their origin 
do the NT writings disclose? What influence, if 
any, had the Heb. parallelism in obliterating for 
the Jewish-Greek mind the delicate shades of 
difference between Gr. synonyms? What _ in- 
fluence, if any, had the use of Jewish manuals in 
producing agreement in the form or the employ- 
ment of OT passages? (Note the agreement in 
combined quotations, deviating in the same par- 
ticulars from the LXX, which occur in Ro 9° 
and 1 P 2%8; cf. Ro 12!° with He 10%). 

The uncertainties still cleaving to the NT 
language it is by no means over-sanguine to hope 
may be gradually, and in the end greatly, reduced. 
Not a little help towards this result is yet to be 
drawn from the literary relics of the centuries 
immediately preceding and following the Christian 
era. The more accurate editing and careful study 
of these relics, which is already engaging the efforts 
of scholars, is yielding results which both eae 
and augment expectation. Particulars, individu- 
ally slight, amount to a considerable gain in the 
aggregate. Meantime, noteworthy accessions to 
our knowledge of the language of the Alexand. 
and Gr.-Roman Pere have already come from the 
inscriptions, and especially the papyri (some of 
them going back to the days of the Ptolemies), 
which the last few decades have unearthed, and 
which it may reasonably be hoped are but the first- 
fruits of a rich harvest of discovery. Resemblances 
in phraseology are instructive even where the 
intellectual and religious quality of the concep- 
tions covered may be widely different (cf. e.g. vids 


Geod, KUptos, cwrp, as used of the Roman emperors, 
and in the vocabulary of the Stoics). Moreover, 
the unalterableness, and in many cases the definite 
date of many of these sources, lift their testimony 
above the suspicion of possible clerical modification 
from which the text of even our best extant NT 
MSS is not always quite free. 


VII. The Literature of our subject requires little space here. 
Suffice it to refer the reader to Schmiedel’s 8th ed. of Winer’s 
Grammatik, of which the first part (Zinleit. und Formenlehre, 
pp. 194) appeared in 1894, the second in 1897, and where almost 
no publication of moment is left unmentioned. A careful review 
of Pt. i. by W. Schmid in the GGA, 1895, No. 1, pp. 26-47, 
deserves also to be consulted. The comparison of the NT 
language with the later Gr. has been greatly facilitated by the 
last-named scholar’s elaborate work, Der Atticismus in seinen 
Hauptvertretern von Dionysius von Halikarnass bis auf den 
zweiten Philostratus (vol. i. 1887, vol. ii. 1889, vol. iii. 1893, 
vol. iv. 1896, Index 1897), by the treatise of William Schmidt, 
de Flaviit Josephi elocutione, etc., in Fleckeisen’s ‘ Jahrbiicher 
fir classische Philologie,’ 20ter Supplementband (1894, pp. 345- 
550), by the Subsidia ad cognoscendum Greecorum sermonem 
vulgarem e Pentateuchi versione Alexandrina repetita of H. 
Anz in ‘Dissertationes Philolog. Halenses,’ vol. xii. (1894) 
pp. 261-887, and by G. A. Deissmann’s Bibelstudien (Marburg, 
1895), which contains, pp. 57-168, an instructive study of the 
Gr. of the LXX in the light of the results furnished by papyri 
and recently-discovered inscriptions ; supplemented in 1897 by 
Neue Bibelstudien ; new ed. in Eng. tr. by Grieve, 1900. 

Other noteworthy recent works dealing directly with the 
language of the NT are: Joseph Viteau, Htude sur le Grec du 
Nouveau Testament: Le Verbe; Syntaxze des Propositions 
(pp. 240, 8°, Paris, 1893), especially convenient owing to the 
summary of NT peculiarities given at the close of every 
chapter; particular attention is paid also to the usage of the 
LXX, which is made still more prominent in his Htude, etc. : 
Sujet, Complément et Attribut (pp. 248, Paris, 1896); F. Blass, 
Grammatik d. Neutest. Griechisch (pp. 329, 8°, Gottingen, 1896 ; 
Eng. tr. by Thackeray, 1898), which has the exceptional merit 
of recognizing the characteristics of the several writers, and 
of frequently noting variant readings from the MSS., and 
citing parallels from the Apostolic Fathers; E. W. Burton, 
Syntax of the Moods and Tenses in NT Greek, 2nd ed. pp. 215, 
1893; H. A. A. Kennedy, Sources of NT Greek, pp. 172, 1895 ; 
Dalman, Worte Jesu, 1898. 

Interesting light is thrown on sundry details also by Arnold 
Meyer, Jesu Muttersprache, pp. 176, Leipzig, 1896 ; and Edward 
Hicks, Traces of Gr. Philosophy and Rom. Law in the NT, pp. 
187, Lond. 1896. 

The multiplying of manuals of a popular character (Combe, 
Huddilston, Moulton) indicates a growing interest in the 
language, and emphasizes the demand for a new work by a 
master hand which shall combine the excellencies of the 
standard treatises of Winer and Buttmann, utilize the knowledge 
of the subject which has accumulated during the last thirty 
years or more, and furnish a student with a compact yet com- 
plete handbook.—[1897]. J. H. THAYER. 


LANTERN occurs only in Jn 18° ‘with lanterns 
and torches and weapons,’ where it is the tr. of 
gavéds, a word which occurs only here in biblical 
Greek, and is not common elsewhere. That 
‘torch’ would be a more accurate rendering than 
‘lantern’ seems clear from Xenophon’s td dayvod 
mopevecOar (Rep. Lac. v. 7). The word is formed 
directly from ¢aivw ‘to give light.” The Eng. tr. 
is from Wyelif, ‘with lanternis and brondis and 
armys,’ who thus translates the Vulg. ‘cum laternis 
et facibus et armis,’ and all the versions follow 
with ‘lanterns’ (except Cov. who has ‘with cres- 
hettes, with lanternes, and with weapens’). ‘ Lan- 
tern’ was formerly used with more freedom than 
now. Wye. translates Jn 5° ‘Sothli he was a 
lanterne brennynge and schynynge’ (Tind. ‘He 
was a burninge and a shyninge light’; Geneva, 
‘candle’), and Ps 119! ‘Lanterne to my feet thi 
woord ; and light to myn pathis’ (1388 ‘ Thi word 
is a lanterne’); so Cov. ‘Thy worde is a lanterne 
unto my fete, and a light unto my pathes,’ and 
this is the form in which the verse is quoted at 
the time; as, Tind. Hxpositions (Parker Soc.), 

. 149; Ridley, Brefe Declaration, 96, ‘by the 
tates of thy worde’; Knox, Works, iii. 301, 
‘The bryght lantarne to the fete of these that 
by nature walke in darkenesse’; and Davenant, 
Fast Sermon (Fuller’s Life, p. 276). 


Trench in his NZ’ Synonyms, p. 157 ff., endeavours to dis- 
tinguish the five words 94s, givyos, warp, ALZVO5, and Awrés ; 
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but he seems to have forgotten guvés. bas and giyyes mean 
‘light,’ the former chiefly the light of the sun, the latter 
chiefly that of the moon. Swerip is a luminary. Adyvos, he 
thinks, should always be translated ‘lamp,’ and awurés ‘ torch.’ 
These distinctions are valid, though it is not possible to ob- 
serve them invariably. How far the RV has done so may be 
seen from the following list :— 

gas is everywhere ‘light’ in AV and RV, except Ja 117 AV 
and RV ‘lights’ (‘the Father of lights,’ sav gévwyv), Ac 1629 RV 
(‘he called for lights,’ gav«); in Mk 1454 AV renders zpés 70 
gas ‘at the fire,’ and in the par. passage Lk 2256 ‘by the fire,’ 
RV both ‘in the light of the fire’; in Eph 59 edd. prefer ¢ zzpzos 
rod gatos for TR rod rveduures, whence RV ‘the fruit of the 
light’ for AV ‘the fruit of the Spirit.’ 

gwrrnp is ‘light,’ Rev 2111, and in plu. ‘lights,’ Ph 215, in both 
versions, with RVm ‘luminaries.’ 

giyyos occurs only in Mt 2429, Mk 1824, Lk 118%, and both 
versions have ‘light.’ 

Auwurés is in AV translated ‘lamp’ in Mt 251.3. 4.7.8, and RV 
retains with marg. ‘torch,’ also in Rey 45, which RV retains 
without margin. In Rev 810 RV turns AV ‘lamp’ into ‘ torch,’ 
but retains AV ‘torch’ in Jn 183 and ‘light’ in Ac 208. 

Adxvos has been translated ‘lamp’ in RV in all its occurrences, 
but AV varies between ‘candle’ in Mt 515, Mk 421, Lk 816 1133. 36 
158, Rev 1823 225; and ‘light’ in Mt 622, Lk 1134 1235, Jn 535, 
2 P 119, ‘Rev 2123. J. HASTINGS. 


LAODICEA (Aaodixia, Tisch. and WH, as appears 
in S everywhere, and in B Col 2!, Rev ]# 34: 
Laodicia or Laudicia often in Latin Versions. B 
has Aaodixea in Col 41% 15-16; so TR everywhere. 
Aaodixeca is certainly the correct Greek form ; it is 
the practically universal form in Greek literature, 
Strabo, Steph. Byz., Philostratus, etc., also an 
inscription dated [dd Aaodi]Jxelas A.D. 129.* The 
good Latin form is Laodicea, not Laodicia. The 
early Turkish form Ladhik+ [compare Ladik, still 
used of the Pontic and Lycaonian cities] points 
to Aaodikea. The forms Aavdixeca and Aadlkea 
occur later).—Laodicea, distinguished from other 
cities of the same name as ém 7@ Avkcw, or ad 
Lycum, was founded probably by Antiochus 1. 
Theos, B.C. 261-246, and named after his wife 
Laodike. It was placed on a spur of the low hills 
fringing the Lycos valley on the south, about 2 
miles south from the river. It is close to the 
station Gonjelli on the Ottoman Railway, and 
the branch line to Denizli runs up the valley of the 
little river Asopos, close to the western gates of 
the city. It was distant only 6 miles from Hiera- 

olis, and 11 from Colossze (Col 41*+16), Behind the 
nills to the south, only a few miles away from the 
city, rises the great range of Mount Salbakos 
(Baba Dagh), and to the south-east Mount Kadmos 
(Khonas Dagh), both reaching to the height of 
about 8000 ft. above the sea, while the city is 
only about 800 or 900 ft. above the sea. Before 
Laodicea was founded, the chief town or village of 
this part of the valley was certainly situated at 
Denizli, 6 miles south, close under Salbakos, where 
the natural water-supply was extraordinarily 
abundant; and after Laodicea decayed, about the 
end of the 11th cent., Denizli again took its place 
as the chief city of the whole valley.t Laodicea 
was dependent for its water on an aqueduct whose 
maintenance required more skill and prudence 
than could be applied in the 12th cent. It has 
ever since been called Eski-Hissar, ‘the Old 
Fortress,’ as distinguished from the modern city 
Denizli, ‘ Full of Waters.’ 

The site of Laodicea is now utterly deserted. 
The ruins are not conspicuous or imposing; the 
site has been rifled to build and repair Denizli, 
and in recent years much injury has thus been 
done to the old city. 

The city Laodicea was founded to be a garrison 
and centre of Seleucid power in the country, and 

* See quotations Cities and Bish. of Phr. i. pp. 82, 37, 38, 44, 
47,54. The form Aacdizias occurs chiefly in the genitive case, 
in which the accent of Awcdizeias falls on the same syllable as 
that of Aaodimias. 


t Op, cit. p. 26. Ladhik implies an original Awod/xeie, not 
Aaodizia, 


t Op. cit. p. 20f. 


population was selected and planted there likely 
to be loyal to the Seleucid kings. Hence there are 
some traces of a Syrian element in the population. * 
Jews also formed part of the citizens; these may 
have been brought there by the founder, or been 
settled there by Antiochus the Great towards B.C. 
200, when he sent 2000 Jewish families from 
Babylonia to the cities of Phrygia and Lydia 
(Josephus, Ant. XII. iii. 4).¢ In B.c. 62 Flaccus, the 
governor of the province Asia, refused to let the 
money which was regularly sent to Jerusalem by 
the Jews go out of the country, because he feared 
that the loss of specie might be dangerous. At 
Laodicea, by the governor’s orders, 20 pounds 
weight of gold, which had been collected by the 
Jews, was seized; and at Apameia 100 pounds 
weight (Cicero, pro Flacco, 68). A letter of the 
Laodicean magistrates is preserved by Josephus 
(Ant. XIV. x. 20), promising to obey the Roman 
orders, and grant full religious freedom to the 
Jews. 

Laodicea was a small city until after the Roman 
period had begun; then it rapidly became great 
and rich. Destroyed by an earthquake in A.D. 60, 
it disdained to seek help from the liberality of the 
Emperors, as many of the greatest cities of Asia 
had done; propriis opibus revaluit (Tacitus, Ann. 
xiv. 27). ence its boast, Rev 3!7 ‘I am rich, and 
have gotten riches, and have need of nothing.’ It 
was renowned for the beautiful glossy black wool 
of its sheep, and carried on a great trade in 
garments manufactured from this wool. Owing 
to its central position at the point where the great 
trade-route from the East was joined by several 
branch-roads, and its importance as chief city of 
the Cibyratie conventus, to which, at stated inter- 
vals, the people of many cities and a large district 
flocked, it became a centre of banking and financial 
transactions; and Cicero intended to cash there 
his bills of exchange (Hp. ad Fam. iii. 5. 4). Hence 
Rey 3!8 ‘I counsel thee (not to take the gold of thy 
bankers, but) to buy of me gold refined by fire, 
and (not the glossy black garments made in the 
city, but) white garments.’ 

Laodicea was not far east of the temple of 
Men Karou, connected with which was a famous 
school of medicine in the century immediately 
before and after Christ. There was an article 
called ‘Phrygian Powder,’ used to cure weakness 
of the eyes; it is very probable that this was 
made at Laodicea.t Hence ‘I counsel thee (not to 
use thy ‘Phrygian Powder,’ but) to buy of me 
eyesalve to anoint thine eyes that thou mayst 
see’ (Rev 338), 

Very little is known about the history of 
Christianity in Laodicea. Timothy, Mark, and 
above all Epaphras (Col 1”), are likely to have been 
first instrumental in spreading the new religion in 
the Lycos valley; atter them came Philip the 
Apostle, and (according to late tradition) John. 
Archippus, Nymphas (Col 41), and Diotrephes 
(3 Jn’), are named by untrustworthy tradition as 
the first bishops of Laodicea. Sagaris, a bishop of 
Laodicea, died a martyr about A.D. 166. Sisinnius, 
a bishop, and Artemon a presbyter, under Dio- 
cletian, are mentioned in the Acta S. Artemonis 
(Oct. 8), a late and poor production.§ Few Chris- 
tian inscriptions are known. Laodicea was repre- 
sented by its bishop Nounechios at the Council of 
Niceea, A.D. 325; and a council was held in the 
city about 344-363. It was the leading bishopric 


* Op. cit. p. 33. 

+ On the history of the Phrygian Jews (who seem to have 
been far more numerous in Apameia and Central Phrygia than 
in Laodicea) see op. cit. pt. ii. ch. xv. 

tSo the famous Polemon of Laodicea was called ‘the 
Phrygian’ by his admirer Herodes Atticus, op. cit. pp. 44, 52. 

§ Other martyrs at Laodicea, op. cit. pt. ii. pp. 494, 512, 
Add Trophimus and Thallus, Acta Sanct., 11th March. 
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of Phrygia throughout the Christian period. The 
subscription at the end of 1 Ti, éypdgn dd Aaodixelas, 
has no authority, and is certainly false. The 
Epistle called 4 ék Aaodixelas (Col 416) is perhaps the 
existing Epistle to the Ephesians (wh. see). The 
so-called Hpistola ad Laodicenses is a late and 
worthless forgery. St. Paul himself had never 
visited the Lycos valley (Col 2). 

Laodicea is classified by NT writers under the 
geographical name Asia. Zahn, however, and 
Blass consider that St. Luke reckoned it, not 
under Asia, but under Phrygia (see Lyp1A, against 
this view). 


LirrraTurE.—Most of what has been learned about Laodicea 
is collected by Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, pt. i. 
pp. 1-83, 342f.; pt. li. pp. 512ff., 542ff., 785f. Anderson in 
Journal of Hellenic Studies (1897), p. 404 ff., and Weber in 
Jahrbiich. des Arch. Instituts (1898), pt. i., supplement that 
work. Among the older travellers Hamilton gives the best 
account; but Smith, Pococke, Chandler, Arundell, Fellows, 
Texier, are all worth reading. W. M. RAMSAY. 


LAODICEANS (Aaod:xets, Latin Laodicenses) is 
the correct term for the people of Laodicea (Col 
416) Aaodiceds is the invariable form on coins. 
~ Aaocdixnyds is used in the sense of ‘made in, or 
belonging to, Laodicea’; and in Latin Laodicenus 
also occasionally is used for a man of Laodicea. 

W. M. Ramsay. 

LAPPIDOTH (nivs ‘torches,’ ‘flames,’ cf. Ex 
208; B Aagperdé0, A Aagidd0).—Husband of Deborah, 
Jg4*. For the form of the name, with the fem. 
plur. ending -6th, cf. Naboth, Meremoth, Meraioth, 
Jeremoth, Mikloth; prob. an intensive plur. (Konig, 
Syntax.d. Heb. Spr. § 261), perhaps with a figura- 
tive meaning (Béttcher, Lehrbuch, §719a). Jewish 
commentators, e.g. D. Kimchi, Levi ben-Gershom, 
identify Lappidoth (‘flames’) with Barak (‘light- 
ning’); so Hilliger, Das Deborah-lied p. 11; 
Wellh., Composition p. 223; Budde, Richt. u. Sam. 
p- 69. Other Jewish interpretations explain that 
Deborah was ‘a woman of torches,’ 7.e. made wicks 
for the sanctuary, or, ‘a woman of flames,’ refer- 
ring to the fiery or energetic character of her 
prophesying. These explanations are improbable. 


G. A. COOKE. 
LAPWING.—See HOoPog. 


LARGE.—Like Lat. Jargus, ‘large’ formerly 
expressed abundance rather than bulk. Its mean- 
ings in AV are all practically obsolete, and are 
apt to be missed. 1. Spacious, of great extent, as 
Jg 18! ‘When ye go, ye shall come unto a people 
secure, and to a large land’ (oxy nam? pasm, RV 
‘and the land is large’; lit. ‘spacious on both 
hands’); Neh 41° ‘The work is great and large, 
and we are separated upon the wall, one far from 
another’; Is 30% ‘In that day shall thy cattle 
feed in large pastures’; Jer 22)4 ‘I will build me 
a wide house and large chambers’ (a7 ny, 
AVm ‘through-aired chambers’; RV ‘spacious 
chambers’); Rev 211° ‘And the city lieth four- 
square, and the length is as large as the breadth’ 
(RV ‘as great as the breadth’). Cf. Howell, 
Letters, 1. i. 5, ‘I pray God bless us both, and 
send us, after this large Distance, a joyful meet- 
ing.’ 2. Unconfined, free, as 2S 22?°|| Ps 18! ‘He 
brought me forth also into a large place) (277», 
tr4 ‘a large place,’ also in Ps 118°, Hos 41°, but in 
Ps 318 ‘a large room,’ RV ‘a large place’ ; except 
in Hos (where see Cheyne’s note), 1t is an expres- 
sion denoting great prosperity. De Witt trans- 
lates Ps 18” ‘He brought me forth into room 
unconfined,’ and points out that the opposite is 
the ‘calamity,’ or ‘sore pressure’ of the previous 
verse); 2 Es 13 ‘I led you through the sea, and 
in the beginning gave you a large and safe pas- 
sage’ (plateas vobis in invio munitas exhibui, RV 
‘where there was no path I made for you high- 


ways’). Cf. Mt 7 Rhem., ‘Enter ye by the 
narrow gate, because brode is the gate, and large 
is the way that leadeth to perdition.? So Hall, 
Works, ii. 2, ‘None but a sonne of Aaron might 
offer incense to God in the temple; and not every 
sonne of Aaron, and not any one at all seasons: 
God is a God of order, and hates confusion no 
lesse than irreligion: albeit he hath not so straitned 
himselfe under the Gospell, as to tie his service 
to persons, or places, yet his choice is now no 
lesse curious because it is more large; he allowes 
none but the authorised, he authoriseth none but 
the worthy.’ Cf. also Shaks. As You Like Jt, u1. 
vil. 48— 
‘I must have liberty 


Withal, as large a charter as the wind, 
To blow on whom I please’ ; 


and Hamlet, Iv. iv. 36— 


‘Sure, He, that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reason 
To fust in us unused.’ 
3. Liberal in giving, only Mt 28 ‘They gave 
large money unto the soldiers’ (Tindale’s tr., 
Gr. dpytpia ixavd). This meaning was once very 
common. Thus Shaks. 2 Henry VJ. 1. i. 111— 
‘the poor King Reignier, whose large style 
Agrees not with the leanness of his purse’ ; 


and Dryden, Brit. Red. i. 86— 


‘Large of his treasures, of a soul so great 
As fills and crowds his universal seat.’ 


In Gal 611 we have the nearest approximation to the modern 
use, ‘Ye see how large a letter I have written unto you with 
mine own hand.’ The Gr. is ryAizos ypéumuow, which RV 
translates ‘with how large letters,’ introducing the modern 
meaning of ‘large’ unmistakably. Field (Otiwm Norv. iii. 117), 
who calls the RV the only possible rendering, says, ‘St. Paul 
was avery indifferent penman, and when he did not employ an 
amanuensis, was obliged to write in very large and, probably, 
ill-shaped characters.’ He illustrates from Plutarch’s Cato: 
‘In describing Cato’s method of educating his son, the historian 
tells us that he wrote histories for him with his own hand and 
in large characters’ (idia xepi zal weyeras ypdwmuci). The 
Eng. word recalls Milton’s Sonnet ‘ New Forces of Conscience ’— 


‘New Presbyter is but old Priest writ large.’ 


The phrase ‘at large’ occurs Wis 19° ‘ For they 
went at large like horses’ (éveunOnoav, Vulg. de- 
paverunt [escam]; RV ‘they roamed at large’); 
Sir 47 ‘After him [David] rose up a wise son, 
and for his sake he dwelt at large’ (karé\uvcev év 
miatvouus: Bissell explains, ‘He was no more 
full of care for this and that; he gave up all 
to the management of his wise son.’ But Ball 
[QPB), ‘Solomon enjoyed ease and freedom for 
David’s sake’); 2 Mac 2% ‘To stand upon every 
point, and go over things at large, and to be 
curious in particulars, belongeth to the first author 
of the story’ (rept rdvrwy roretoOar Noyov, RV ‘to in- 
dulge in long discussions,’ RVm ‘to provide a place 
for discussions.’ Fritzsche prefers the reading of 
codd. A and V repimaroy roetc Oar Noywr, ‘to make the 
round of matters’). Cf. Rhem. NT, p. 204 (Argument 
to John’s Gospel), ‘the intent of this evangelist 
writing after the other three, was, to omit the 
Actes of Christ in Galilee, because the other three 
had written them at large; and to reporte his 
Actes done in Lurie, which they had omitted.’ 

Largely, in the sense of freely, occurs in 1 Mac 
166 ‘when Simon and his sons had drunk largely’ 
(éueO0c0n, RV ‘had drunk freely’; Ball and Bissell, 
‘were drunk,’ which is the only possible meaning). 
Cf. North’s Plutarch, ‘ Alexander,’ p. 687, ‘Then 
did Alexander offer great presents unto the god, 
and gave money largely to the priests and ministers 
of the temple.’ 

Largeness occurs only 1 K 4% ‘And God gave 
Solomon wisdom and understanding exceeding 
much, and largeness of heart’ (25 an), where the 
meaning is not, as now understood, a charitable 
disposition, but breadth of intellectual interest, 
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the difference being due, however, to the differ- 
ence between the Heb. and Eng. uses of ‘heart.’ 
Thus the marg. of the Geneva Bible (copied into 
the Bishops’ Bible) explains the phrase, ‘able to 
comprehend all things,’ where the tr. is ‘a large 
heart.’ But it is probable that as first used by 
Wyclif the Eng. phrase meant liberality in giving, 
as the marg. note to the 1388 ed. has ‘largenesse 
of herte, to spende in greet worschip.’ Cf. Elyot, 
Governour, il. 104, ‘Croesus, the riche king of 
Lidia . . . saide on a tyme to Cyrus, when he 
behelde his liberalitie, that suche largenesse as 
he used sbulde bringe hym in povertie, where, 
if he lysted, he mought accumulate up treasure 
incomparable.’ J. HASTINGS. 


LASCIVIOUSNESS is the tr. in AV and RV of 
acé\yera in Mk 722, 2 Co 12%, Gal 5%, Eph 4°, 1 P 4°, 
Jude +. The Gr. word is found also in Ro 13, 
where both versions have ‘ wantonness,’ and three 
times in 2 P, viz. 2? TR odo éEaxodovOjcovew 
aitav rats dmwdelats, AV ‘many shall follow their 
pernicious ways,’ but edd. dcedyelars, whence RV 
‘their lascivious doings’ ; 27 év acehyela avacrpody, 
AV ‘filthy conversation,’ RV ‘lascivious life’; 
and 2!§ dcedyelars AV ‘through much wantonness,’ 
LV ‘by lasciviousness.’ In LXX doédye occurs 
only twice, Wis 147 AV ‘shameless unclean- 
ness,’ RV ‘wantonness’; and 3 Mac 276 ‘acts of 
impiety.’ 

The etymology of dcé\yeu has had a curious 
history. The derivation from a priv. and Lédy7, a 
Pisidian city, is still mentioned by lexicographers, 
though it 1s doubtful if 1t was for morality or 
immorality that that city was famous: Thayer- 
Grimm, ‘whose citizens excelled in strictness of 
morals’; Trench, ‘whose inhabitants were in- 
famous for their vices.” The favourite derivation 
is, however, a and cé\yw, 2.¢. Oéyw to charm. But 
the use of the word in NT alone is sufficient to fix 
its meaning and to show that ‘lasciviousness’ is 
too restricted and definite to cover it all. The 
meaning is absence of restraint, indecency; and 
although that is generally regarded as shown in 
sensuality, there are passages, as Mk 7” and 
1 P 4%, where sensuality is not yet in sight. In 
the latter passage, as Salmond points out, the 
writer begins with a general term (‘excesses’) 
sufficient to include unbridled conduct of all kinds, 
and then passes to particulars. Trench thinks 
‘wantonness’ the best rendering, ‘standing as it 
does in a remarkable ethical connexion with 
acé\yera, and having the same duplicity of mean- 
ing,’ t.e. indecency in general and sensuality in 
particular. See Trench, N72 Synonyms’, p. 54 ff., 
and Thayer, NT Greek Lex., s.v. The leading idea 
in the word is probably conduct that is shameless. 
It is thus joined with zopveia and dxadapota in 2 Co 
127 and Gal 5”, where zropveia is a special form of 
impurity ; dx«a0apola uncleanness' of any kind that 
may, however, be unseen; doé\yera uncleanness 
that shocks public decency. See Lightfoot on 


Gal 5% and 1 Th 23 (the latter in Notes on Epp. of 


St. Paul, p. 21). It is remarkable that in all the 
places in which ‘lasciviousness’ is found it has 
been introduced by the AV translators. The 
earlier word is nearly always ‘ wantonness’ (except 
in Wye. and Rhem. following the Vulg. too closely 
and giving ‘lechery’ or ‘impurity’ mostly). RV 
has carried the mistake still further by changing 
‘wantonness’ of 2 P 2}8 into ‘lasciviousness.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

LASEA (Adcaia) is never mentioned by any 
ancient author except St. Luke; but in the 
‘hundred-citied’ Crete it is not strange that an 
unimportant town should be only once mentioned. 
Lasaia was near Fair Havens (Ac 278); and as 
St. Paul’s ship lay for some considerable time in 
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the Havens, it would be necessary to purchase 
stores from the city, on which account it comes to 
be mentioned by the historian. The ruins of the 
city were examined in 1856 by the Rev. G. Brown. 
They are about 5 miles east from the Havens, and 
1 mile east from Cape Leonda or Leona; and 
according to Mr. Brown are still called Adca:a by 
the Cretan peasantry. This may probably be the 
Lisia mentioned in the Peutinger Tables as 16 
miles south from Gortyna. In an air line the 
distance on the map seems hardly more than 12 
miles; but in mountainous Crete the road may be 
16 miles. Mr. E. Falkener has published an old 
Venetian description of the island of Crete, which 
mentions in this neighbourhood a place Lapsea, 
with a ruined temple (Mr. Brown mentions two 
temples). 

LITERATURE.—Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul, 
3rd ed. p. 295f.; Falkener in Musewm of Class. Antig. (1852), 
p. 287. W. M. Ramsay. 


LASHA (yz, A Adca, E and Luc. Adca). — Men- 
tioned only in Gn 10”, as forming the boundary of 
the Canaanites towards the east. Jerome and 
Jerus. Targum identify with the famous hot 
springs of Callirrhoé in the Wady Zerka Ma‘in to 
the east of the Dead Sea; but this appears to be 
too far to the north, and, as Dillmann remarks, we 
rather expect a situation on the west side of the 
Dead Sea or of the Ghér. Wellh. (JBDTA xxi. 
403 £.) would change yw into my) or ov, i.e. Laish 
(Dan) on the northern boundary of Canaan ; but 
the boundary from north to south seems to have 
been sufficiently given in the words ‘from Zidon 
... to Gaza,’ and we expect a boundary now in a 
new direction, namely, from west to east. One 
might think of the promontory el-Lisém at the 
south end of the Dead Sea, but if this were in- 
tended, the art. would have been found, jn, as 
in Jos 157, J. A. SELBIE. 


LASSHARON.—Amongst the kings subdued by 
Joshua, the MT (followed by AV, RV) includes 
the king of Lassharon (AVm Sharon). In the 
Onomas. (s. ‘Saron’) the name Sharon is applied 
to the region between Tabor and the Lake of 
Tiberias, stated to be ‘still called Sarona.’ The 
name Saréna is ‘at the present day applied to a 
ruin on this plateau, which is a possible site for 
Lassharon (SWP vol. i. sheet vi.). Sarona is 
mentioned on the list of Thothmes lI. See 
PALESTINE. 

The text of Jos 128 appears to be in some dis- 
order. While MT has jinwb ab pax ade, B of the 
LXX has Baoidéa’Opex rHs’Apo« (A simply Bacrdéa 
"Agéx), where ’Apd« is doubtless a corruption of 
ZDapév. The Heb. text before B would thus appear 
to have been jw) pax ado ‘king of Aphek in 
Sharon,’ the Sharon being not the plain of that 
name on the coast, but the district in Galilee 
above mentioned (so Dillm. on Jos 12!8; ef. Wellh. 
Sam. p. 55). C. R. ConDER. 


LASTHENES (Aac6év7s), an officer of high rank 
under Demetrius Il. Nikator. He bears the honor- 
ary titles of ‘kinsman’ (cvyyev7js 1 Mac 11%!) and 
‘father’ (rarnp 1b. 11°) of the king, the former not 
necessarily implying near relationship to Demetrius 
(cf. 1 Mac 10°), and the latter pointing to his 
superior age, and to the advice (cf. Gn 458 of 
Joseph) and protection which he afforded to the 
young prince (cf. Rawlinson and Zéckler). Himself 
a Cretan, he raised a body of Cretan mercenaries, 
and enabled Demetrius to land in Cilicia, and 
wrest the throne of Syria from Alexander Balas 
(Jos. Ant. XIII. iv. 3, cf. 1 Mac 10%). From the 
new king Lasthenes seems to have received some 
official position, possibly that of governor of Cele- 
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Syria (cf. 1 Mac 10%). Hence when Demetrius 
was endeavouring to make terms with Jonathan 
the Maccabzean, he wrote to Lasthenes in favour 
of the Jews, and forwarded a copy of his letter to 
the Jewish prince (1 Mac 11-*7, Jos. Ant. XIII. iv. 
9). It is probable that Lasthenes was the powerful 
favourite, who, by encouraging the luxury and 
tyranny of Demetrius, eventually brought about 
his overthrow by Tryphon (Diod. xxxiii. 4, and 
Vales. ad loc.). H. A. WHITE. 


LATCHET (a\5¥, iuds)\—The word refers to the 
leather thongs used for tying on sandals. (See 
DRESS, vol. i. p. 627%). In Gn 14% Abram tells 
the king of Sodom that he had taken an oath 
that he would not accept at his hands ‘from 
a thread to a shoe-latchet’ (dyrainy ay) wind), i.e. 
nothing of his most worthless possessions, much 
less anything of value. In Is 5” it is stated that 
the army to be brought from afar against dis- 
obedient Israel would be of such disciplined energy 
that no loose girdles or broken latchets would be 
seen in it. John the Baptist indicates his relation- 
ship of inferiority by saying that he is unworthy 
to loose the latchet of the shoes of Christ (Mk 1’, 
Lk 31, Jn 1%”). Among Orientals everything con- 
nected with the feet and shoes is defiled and 
debasing, and the stooping to unfasten the dusty 
latchet is the most insignificant item in such 
service. G. M. MACKIE. 


LATIN.—In Jn 19 (Lk 238 inferior text) it is 
stated that the inscription on the tablet placed upon 
the cross by Pilate ‘was written in Hebrew, and in 
Latin, and in Greek.’ There seems to be no clear 
evidence that the affixing of such a tablet to the 
cross was a legal requirement, or even the ordinary 
usage. But a tablet or placard announcing a 
criminal’s offence was often carried before him on 
his way to execution, or hung about his neck, and 
sometimes he was preceded by a herald proclaim- 
ing his crime (ef. Sueton. Calig. 32, Domit. 10; 
Dion Cass. Octav. 54. 3. 7; Euseb. HE 5. 1. 44; 
Mishna, Sanhedr. 6. 1, 10. 6). Inscriptions and 
proclamations in two or more languages were not 
uncommon (see Jos. Ant. XIV. x. 2, 3, xii. 5). The 
tablets set up in the temple at Jerus. forbidding 
any foreigner on pain of death to enter the Holy 
Place, were some in Latin, some in Greek; Jos. 
BJ Vv. v. 2, Vi. ii. 4 (one of the latter, unearthed 
about twenty-five years ago by M. Clermont- 
Ganneau, is reproduced and described in the Revue 
Archéologique for 1872, p. 214 ff.; ef. PEF, Twenty- 
one Years’ Work, »v. 167{.). Although Greek 
formed a part of the training of every educated 
Roman, and was the widest medium of communi- 
cation even in Palestine, yet Latin was especially 
employed as the legal, official, and military lan- 
guage, and Roman pride was disposed to be ten- 
acious of it in intercourse with provincials (see 
Vale Max. 25:2. 2% Dion Cass; 572 Id. 3). Uhe 
emperor Claudius, for example, who was fond of 
Greek learning, and an adept in the use of the 
language (Sueton. Claud. 42), deprived a pro- 
minent Greek of Roman citizenship for ignorance 
of Latin (ibid. 16). Abundant reff. may be found 
in Mayor’s note on Juvenal, xy. 110. 

Respecting the influence of Latin upon the later 
Greek, see LANGUAGE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

J. H. THAYER. 


LATIN YERSIONS, THE OLD.*—Among those 


* Abbreviations used in this article :— 
OL=Old Latin Version (or Versions). 
Archiv.=Archiv fiir lateinische Lexikographie, ed. by E. 
Wolfflin. 
CSEL=Corpus Scriptorum Leclesiasticorum Latinorum, 
pub. under auspices of Vienna Academy. 
GGA=Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 


witnesses which are of primary importance for 
determining the text of NT, and, in a modified 
sense, that of OT also, the early Lat. VSS occupy 
a foremost place. Hitherto, perhaps, their im- 
portance has not been sufficiently recognized. But 
the rapid developments in the science of textual 
criticism which this century has seen are bringing 
more clearly into view their unique value. This 
consists mainly in their high antiquity, on the one 
hand, and their extraordinary faithfulness to the 
text which they tr., on the other. The last-named 
characteristic has never been disputed. As to the 
other, there is, at least, a general agreement that, 
at the latest, a Lat. tr. of the Bible already existed 
in the middle of the 3rd cent. A.D. But this means 
much. The oldest Greek MSS which have, as yet, 
come down to us, cannot be dated further back 
than the 4th cent. The great majority of them 
must be placed at a much later date. The early 
Lat. VSS, therefore, as extant in MSS or biblical 
quotations in the Fathers, supply us with evidence 
prior to any contained in Gr. MSS. But this 
comparison must be made with caution. Other- 
wise it would only mislead. Our extant Gr. MSS, 
of course, witness to a text far earlier than the 
date of their own origin. The evidence of a 
version is only second-hand. And, besides, it is 
always more or less local, presenting us with im- 
portant data for determining one particular type 
of text, but restricted as to the value of its general 
bearing. From another point of view, however, 
this limitation has advantages. The history and 
character of the version must, of necessity, shed 
light upon the history of the Church in the definite 
area over which its influence has spread. And this 
is pre-eminently true of the Lat. VSS. They are 
closely bound up with the origin and diffusion of 
Western Christianity. Through the influence of 
the Lat. Fathers they have, to a great extent, 
moulded its theological conceptions and its current 
theological terms. Finally, to the history of the 
Lat. language their contributions are invaluable ; 
for they preserve the late Lat. renderings of 
an extant Gr. original, using many varieties 
of synonyms, many abnormal constructions, and 
many strange formations, all of which reveal 


‘the tendencies of the later language, and fix 


with more or less certainty particular dialectical 
variations. 

1. Name.—The name Old Latin is used here to 
denote the Lat. VS or VSS which existed previous 
to, or independent of, the great revision made by 
Jerome at the close of the 4th cent.* The desig- 
nation is derived from the Lat. Fathers themselves, 
who speak of ‘uetus editio,’ ‘antiqua interpre- 
tatio,’ ‘uetus translatio,’ and the like. It seems 
time now to abandon the misleading term ‘Itala,’ 
or even ‘uetus Itala,’ to denote the pre-Hierony- 
mian type of text. For, as we shall see later, the 
name ‘Itala’ is most ambiguous, and forms the 
central point of one of the keenest controversies 
which has ever arisen on this complicated subject. 
The expression ‘Old Latin’ makes no assumption, 
but simply states an admitted fact. Under this 
heading there might fall ‘mixed’ Lat. texts, in 
which OL and Vulg. readings are found side by 
side. Asarule, however, such texts have a Vulg. 

Stud. Bibl. =Studia Biblica, by Members of Univ. of Oxford 

4 vols. 

SK=Theologische Studien und Kritiken. 

T. u. U.=Teate und Untersuchungen (Gebhardt and Har- 

nack). 

ZwTh= Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie. } 

* See Wordsworth, OL Biblical Texts, i. p. xxx: ‘Old-Latin 
texts . . . mean all early Latin versions of the Bible which are 
not Hieronymian, of whatever date the MSS may be which 
contain them, or in whatever country they were current.’ It 
is surely refining too minutely when Sittl (Bursian-Muller’s 
Jahresbericht, vol. lxviii. p. 249) asserts that the term ‘pre- 
Hieronymian’ ought to be applied only to the biblical quota 
tions of the older Fathers. 
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base, and it is only when the OL element in them 
is of marked importance that they will be noticed 
below (see VULGATE). 

2. We have spoken above of the OL ‘ Version or 
Versions.’ 'This brings before us a much-debated 
question. Was there originally only a single tr. 
of the Scriptures into Lat., or were there several or 
many distinct versions? Before discussing the 
point, let us guard against certain misconceptions. 
No one has ever argued that one type of OL text, 
whether of OT or NT, presents itself in the Lat. 
MSS or Fathers from the time of Tertullian on- 
wards. The most casual comparison of our exist- 
ing authorities disproves this at once. For while, 
as we shall find, both MSS and Fathers may be, 
with caution, classified by groups, even within 
those provisionally separate classes, a considerable 
amount of variation appears. Still greater and 
more distinct are the differences which seem to 
justify us in shading off those groups from one 
another.* That is to say, even those who main- 
tain that one original VS les at the basis of all 
subsequent OL texts, are quite willing to admit the 
existence of various recensions of that version, made 
at different times and in different countries. In 
addition to this, it would be admitted on all sides 
that this assumed original tr. was by no means the 
work of one hand: that separate books were done 
into Lat. by separate translators, both in OT and 
in NT, and that some, in all probability, were tr! 
at a later date than others. But those scholars 
who adhere to the hypothesis of a single original 
version hold that, admitting many minor differences 
both in readings and renderings, there appears, 
through the complexity of variations, one funda- 
mental groundwork. While the various authorities 
seem to move on different lines through several 
verses, they return to an agreement sufficiently 
striking to demand the assumption of a common 
source. | Equally important names can be adduced 
in support of the opinion that there were, at least, 
several distinct OL versions.{ And certainly, at 
first sight, there seems much to justify the hypo- 
thesis. The same passage often appears in very 
different forms in the various MSS and Fathers. 
To gain some impression of these variations, we 
have only to turn to the formidable array of 
parallels from MSS and Fathers given in such 
works as H. Linke’s Studien zur [tala,§ or Ziegler’s 
Die lat. Bibeliibersetzungen vor Hieronymus. How 
is the question to bedecided? Quite naturally, an 
appeal has been made to the expressed opinions 
of the Lat. Fathers themselves, more especially 
Augustine and Jerome. And some passages in 
their writings seem to have a real connexion with 
the problem. Thus Aug. de Doctr. Christ. ii. 11: 
‘Qui scripturas ex Hebrea lingua in Grecam 
uerterunt numerari possunt, Latini autem inter- 
pretes nullo modo: ut enim cuique primis fidei 
temporibus in manus uenit codex Greecus et ali- 
quantulum facultatis sibi utriusque lingue habere 
uidebatur, ausus est interpretari.’ Two chapters 
further on, in the same treatise, he says: ‘quoniain 
et que sit ipsa sententia quam plures interpretes 
pro sua quisque facultate atque iudicio conantur 
eloqui, non apparet, nisi in ea lingua inspiciatur, 
quam interpretantur.’ || He also speaks of an ‘in- 
finita uarietas Latinorum interpretum,’ {I and uses 


*It must be noticed that we are not here separating differ- 
ences of reading from differences of rendering. See some im- 
portant remarks by Sanday, OL Bibl. Tezts, ii. p. xii. 

+ See, ¢.g., Reusch, Tiibing. Quartal-Schrift, 1862, p. 244 ff. ; 
Fritzsche in Herzog, RE? viii. p. 433 ff. ; Zimmer, SK, 1889, ii. 
p. 331 ff. ; Haussleiter in Zahn’s Forschungen, iv. pp. 72, 73. 

t See, ¢.g., Kaulen, Gesch. d. Vulg. p. 107 ff. ; L. Ziegler, Die 
lat. Bibeliibersetzungen, etc., Munich, 1879, p. 4 ff. ; P. Corssen, 
Jahrbiicher f. protest. Theol. 1881, p. 507 ff. 

§ Breslau, 1889. It bears only upon the Apocalypse. 

1 De Doct. Christ. ii. 13. 

q Jb. ii. 11. 


many other similar expressions.* It is quite evi- 
dent that Aug. believed in a large number of 
separate OL versions. +} 

In the writings of Jerome the facts are pre- 
sented somewhat differently. Thus, for example, 
in his Pref. in lib. Paralip. : ‘cum pro uarietate 
regionum diuersa ferantur exemplaria, et germana 
illa antiquaque translatio corrupta sit, atque 
uiolata, nostri arbitrii putas aut e pluribus iudicare 
quid uerum sit aut nouum opus in ueteri opere 
cudere.’ Andagain, Lpist. ad Damasum: ‘si enim 
Latinis exemplaribus fides est adhibenda, responde- 
ant quibus: tot sunt pene quot codices. Sin 
autem ueritas est queerenda de pluribus, cur non 
ad Grecam originem reuertentes ea que uel a 
uitiosis interpretibus male edita uel a preesump- 
toribus imperitis emendata peruersius uel a librariis 
dormitantibus aut addita sunt aut mutata cor- 
rigimus?’ See also his Pref. in lib. Job. It 
seems as if, in the passages quoted, Jerome is 
thinking rather of separate and most corrupt re- | 
censions or copies (exemplaria) of the tr® than of 
several distinct versions. For in the first he con- 
trasts the ‘germana antiquaque translatio’ with 
the ‘diuersa exemplaria’ of it which have arisen 
through corruption and local variations. And he 
could scarcely speak of there being almost as many 
separate tr®® as there were MSS. On the other 
hand, many passages can be quoted from his writ- 
ings which give colour to the opposite hypothesis. 
So, e.g., in his Pra. in Proverb. he talks of ‘im- 
periti translatores’; in Hpist. 18. 21 of ‘interpre- 
tum uarietatem.’§ In what way can the apparent 
confusion of the evidence be harmonized? Perhaps 
we are not justified in treating these statements of 
the Fathers as authoritative on the subject. There 
is much force in the words of Zahn:|| ‘It is a 
thoroughly short-sighted attempt to seek in the 
occasional utterances. . . of a Jerome or an Augus- 
tine regarding the Latin Bible an answer to the 
questions which bear on the date of its origin, the 
original unity or multiplicity of translators. These 
men would not have kept back from us a definite 
tradition regarding the place, the time, the origin- 
ator of the version or versions, if they had pos- 
sessed such. ... What they say has neither in 
form nor meaning the slightest resemblance to an 
historical tradition or an ancient report. It is 
rather the scanty result of a more or less intelli- 
gent view of the actual facts which they had before 
their eyes.’ We cannot, at least, be blind to the 
rhetorical exaggeration in the passages quoted. 
And it seems quite reasonable to suppose that 
Jerome and Aug. are simply putting forward their 
own hypotheses to account for the state of things 
which they find existing. Probably, they could 
give no more definite answer to the question before 
us than that which Jerome gave as to the use of 
Theodotion’s tr. of Daniel by the Church in place 
of the LXX: ‘et hoc cur acciderit nescio’ (Pref. 
in Dan.). It is along other lines that the problem 
must be approached. 

It has been already observed that a comparison 
of the extant OL texts, whether in MSS or Fathers, 
reveals clearly enough a large number of more or 
less important variations. These are of different 
kinds. Sometimes the variant consists in the use 


* See the large collection of quotations bearing on this point, 
from Aug., in Ziegler, op. cit. pp. 6-10. 

+t Wiseman’s attempt (Hssays on Various Subjects, i. p. 24 ff.) 
to show that ‘interpretari’ and its cognates can be used, and are 
used, by Aug., of vecensions as well as translations, is now dis- 
credited even by defenders of the one-version theory, e.g. 
Fritzsche, op. cit. p. 435. 

{ ‘Of no passage is this judgment more true than of this actual 
sentence itself, which is hardly quoted in the same way in any 
three MSS’ (H. J. White in Scrivener’s Introduction, vol. ii. 
p. 42, See also Wordsworth and White’s Vulgate, Fase. i. p. 2), 

§ See Ziegler, op. cit. p. 13. 

| Gesch. d. NT Kanons, bd. i. p. 33. 
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of asynonym: sometimes it presupposes a differ- 
ent underlying Gr. text: sometimes it shows 
another form of construction: sometimes it les in 
an addition or omission, while, at times, it is merely 
an inversion of the order of words in a sentence, or 
a difference of spelling. One or two examples will 
make our meaning clear. 


followed is found on almost every page of the OL 
versions of OT. The same cause would also be at 
work in NT. Add to this the carelessness of 
scribes and the independent efforts at translating 
the original, either deliberately introduced into the 
text or gradually gliding into the text from the 
margin, and we have causes which seem, at least, 


MATTHEW 21-4, 


k (Cod. Bobiensis). 

Et cum hi natus esset 
in bethlem iudzeee in die- 
bus herodis regis ecce 
magii ab oriente uener- 
unt hierosolima dicentes 
ubi est qui natus est 
rex ludeor uidimus enim 
stellam .. . Set autem 
rex herodes turbatus est 
et tota hierosolima cum 
eo. Et conuocatis omni- 
bus sacerdotibus et scri- 
bit plebis querit ab eis 
ubi > nascitur. 


a@ (Cod. Vercellensis). 

Cum ergo natus esset 
Jesus in bethlem ciuit- 
ate iudez in diebus 
herodis regis ecce magi 
ab oriente uenerunt 
hierosolyma dicentes ubi 
est qui natus est rex 
iudzorum uidimus enim 
stellam eius in orientem 
et uenimus adorare eum. 
Audiens autem herodes 
rex turbatus est et omnis 
hierosolyma cum ipso. 
Et [congreg]auit omnes 
principes sacerdotum et 
scribas populi et interro- 
gabit ab eis ubi Christus 
nascitur. 


EXODUS 32!7-20, 


Cod. Wirceburgensis. 

Et audiuit ihS uocem 
populi clamantium dixit 
ad Moysen uox pugnee 
in castris auditur. Et 
dixit Moyses non est uox 
de principum cum uirtute 
sed nec uox de principum 
fugze sed uocem prin- 
cipatus uini ludentium 
ego audio. Cumque 
adpropinquasset castree 
uidet uitulum et choros 
populi. Et iratus animo 
Moyses proiecit de manib 
suis duas tabulas et com- 
minuit eas sub montem. 
Et sumens uitulum quem 
fecerant combussit igni 
et comminuit eum minu- 
tatim et seminauit eum 
in aqua et potauit filios 
istrahel. 


Cod. Lugdunensis. 

Et cum audisset Iesus 
clamorem populi claman- 
tium, dixit ad Moysen : 
non uox pugne in castris 
auditur. Et dixit Moy- 
ses : non est de principi- 
bus cum uirtute, sed nec 
uox de principium fugze 
sed uocem principatus 
uini ego audio. Cum- 
que adpropinquassent 
castree uident uitulum 
et choros populi: etiratus 
animo Moyses proiecit 
de manibus suis duas 
tabulas et comminuit eas 
sub montem. Et sumens 
uitulum quem fecerant, 
combussit eum igni et 
conteruit eum minutatim 
et seminauit eum in 
aqua, et potauit illud 
filios Istrahel. 


The above instances are taken entirely at random 


b (Cod. Veronensis). 

Cum ergo natus esset 
Jesus in bethlehem ciuit- 
atem iudeze in diebus 
herodis regis. . . oriente 
uenerunt in hierosoly- 
ma dicentes ubi est qui 
natus est rex iudzorum 
uidimus enim stellam 
illius in orientem et 
uenimus adorare eum. 
Audiens autem rex He- 
rodis turbatus est et 
omnes hierosolyma cum 
illo. Et congrega... 
sacerdotum et scribas 
populi et interrogauit ab 


J (Cod. Brixianus). 

Cum ergo natus esset 
Jesus in bethleem inde 
in diebus herodis regis 
ecce magi ab oriente ue- 
nerunt hierosolyma di- 
centes, ubi est qui natus 
est rex iudeeorum uidi- 
mus enim stellam eius 
in orientem et uenimus 
adorare eum. Audiens 
autem herodes rex tur- 
batus est et omnis hiero- 
solyma cum illo. Et con- 
gregauit omnes principes 
sacerdotum et  scribas 
populi et requisiuit ab 


to give a general idea of the agreements and 
differences of the parallel texts. It must be said 
that in many passages the differences would be 
found to be far more considerable than in either of 
those above. Yet, as the total result of numerous 
comparisons of the various texts with each other, 
one is bound to admit, at least, the increasing pro- 
bability of the conclusion that at the basis of all 
the types of text there is one original version which 
has determined, in great measure, the character of 
all the subsequent revisions.* For surely the 
differences can be reasonably accounted for. In OT 
we know that at this time the MSS of the LXX 
were in a state of hopeless confusion—a confusion 
which had been intensified by the misuse of Origen’s 
critical signs. A proof of the mixture of Gr. texts 


* There are some books in which two types of text seem far 
more marked, e.g. the Synoptic Gospels and Apoc. ; while in 
others, such as the Pauline Epp., there is a much closer 
resemblance between all types of text. This suggests one of 
the most important methods to be followed in investigating 
the OL Bible—that, namely, of treating each group of books 
separately. 
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eis ubi Christus nas- 
ceretur. 


eis ubi Christus nas- 
ceretur. 


sufficient to explain the numerous variations.* As 
an instance of what was possible, the Psalter which 
Jerome had corrected according to the LXX was so 
corrupted by scribes in his own life-time that he 
was compelled to emend it a second time.+ But 
after all, as Burkitt puts it : + ‘whether there were 
one or two independent versions is a compara- 
tively minor question in face of the undoubted 
fact that the independent versions were few in 
number.’ 

3. The problem which is of paramount importance 
in this subject is, Can we trace the history of the 
version (or versions)? For the sake of the subse- 
quent discussion we will here subjoin a list of the 
extant authorities for the OL Bible.§ 

OLD TESTAMENT.—HEXATEUCH.—_41. Cod. Lug- 
dunensis [6th cent.]. At Lyons(MS 54). Gn 169}6 
172718 195-29 2628-25 27-33 377-3872 Ags6-ends Ex 1-79 
212-2 25%-2618 27eend, Liv 1-182 258 ead, Nu, Dt, Jos, 
Jg 1-11%(?). Published as far as Dt 114, by U. 
Robert, Pent. Versio Lat. Antiquissima, ete. Paris, 
1881. Remaining part discovered by Delisle in 
autumn of 1895. See ‘ Academy,’ Noy. 30th, 1895. 
For the romantic history of the MS, see the ‘ Avant- 
Propos’ of Robert’s work. 2. Fragments in Cod. 
Ottobonianus, No. 66 [8th cent.]. In Vatican. 
Frage. of Gn from chs. 37, 38, 41, 46, 48-50; of 
Ex from chs. 10, 11, 16, 17, 28-27. Pub. by C. 
Vercellone in Varie lectiones Vulg. ete. Tom. i. 
pp. 183 ff. 307 ff., Rome, 1860. 3. Cod. Wircebur- 
gensis [6th cent. 7]. Univ. Libr. of Wiirzburg (MS 
64a). Gri 362-7: 14-24 4012-20 ae. Ex 997-28 9530_9612 
3215-33 3318-27 3518-361 397-40°?, Ly 428_58 510_61 72-u. 
16-17. 22-27 gl-3. 6-13 117-9. 12-15. 22-25. 27-47 1714-1822 1921202 
AYE VED OAL OR IDs NEE, APO, Joni De 
Ranke, Par Palimpsest. Wirceburgensiwm, Vienna, 
1871. 4. Cod. Monacensis [5th or 6th cent.]. Hof- 
Bibliothek at Munich (Lat. 6225). Ex 9%-10* 
128-144 1619-205 3115-337 3615-40, Ly 317475 1119-138 
147-1510 1818203, Nu 3#4-48 45158 797-78 1] 20_] 214 296_ 
30° 3124-358 36428, Dt 819-101? 227-234 281-31 3916_32™, 
Pub. by L. Ziegler, Bruchsticke einer vorhieron. 
Ubersetz. d. Pent. Munich, 1883. 5. Fragg. of 
Genesis (252°-28°), from a Lat. VS of the Quest. of 


* See Wellhausen in Bleek’s Hinleiiung in d. AT4, p. 595. 

+ See P. Corssen, Epist. ad Galatas, p. 3. 

t Old-Lat. and Itala, p. 5. ; 

§ Books marked with an asterisk the writer has not had the 
opportunity of seeing. 
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Philo. Pub. by F. C. Conybeare, Expositor, 4th 
series, vol. iv. pp. 63ff., 129ff 6. Gn _12!7-13" 
1572 in Palimpsestus Vindobonensis, pub. by J. 
Belsheim, 1885. 

HISTORICAL BooKs.—1. Ruth. Cod. Complu- 
tensis [9th cent.]. Univ. Libr. Madrid (MS 31). 
Pub. by S. Berger, Textes Lat. méd. de VAnc. 
Test. Paris, 1893. 2. J@5 fr. Com. of Verecundus 
in Vercellone. 3. Fragg. of Jg, also 1, 2S and 
1, 2 K, being notes on margin of Cod. Gothicus 
[10th cent.]. At Leon. Pub. from copy in Vatican 
by C. Vercellone, Varie Lectiones, Tom. ii. The 
hitherto unknown Marginalia of Cod. Goth. have 
been transcribed by Linke from the Vat. copy, 
though not yet published. See Archiv, viii. 2, 
pp. 311-12. +4 18S 2*?° from MS No. 2 at 
Einsiedeln [15th cent.]. Pub. by S. Berger, op. cit. 
5. Some verses of 1 and 2S and 2 K from several 
Corbey and 8. Germain MSS. Pub. by P. Sabatier, 
Bibliorum .. . latine Versiones, vol. i. Paris, 
Die Ga SOs Palas Ol (028-355 KGb259 ee rom! 
two leaves at Magdeburg and Quedlinburg. 
First two Fragg. pub. by W. Schum, SK, 1876, 
p. 121ff. All four by Weissbrodt, Index lectt. 
Brunsbergensis, p. 11 ff. 11 5°67. Pub. by 
A. Dining, Hin neues Fragm. d. Quedl. Itala- 
Codex, 1888. 7 2S 10-11!" 1417-8 [7th or 8th 
cent.]. Parchment leaves at Vienna. Pub. by 
J. Haupt, *Veteris antehieron. vers. libr. II. Requn 
fragmenta ... Vienna, 1877. 8. 1S 114-2 310-418 
63-15 921_]07 1016] ]18 abso 2 S 410_525 1018_] 138 1328 
144 17!*-18° [5th cent.]. Palimpsest at Vienna. 
Pub. by J. Belsheim, *Palimpsestus Vindobonensis, 
1885. 9. (a) Cod. Corbeiensis, No. 7 (now MS. lat. 
11549). At Paris. Book of Esther.t Pub. by 
Sabatier, op. cit. (b) Cod. Vallicellanus, B. vii. 
Est 1-2. Pub. by Sabatier, by Tommasi, more 
accurately by Bianchini.§ (c) Cod. Pechianus. 
Fragg. of Est 3-end. Sabatier. (d) Cod. Lat. 
Monacens., 6239 [9th cent.) Est. Pub. by J. Bel- 
sheim, Libros Tobie, Iudit, Ester... ex Cod. 
Monac., Trondhjem, 1893. (e) MS of Lyons, No. 
356. Beginning and conclusion of Est. Pub. by 
S. Berger, Notice, pp. 31-382. This ancient résumé 
of Esther also found in Cod. Complutensis, Cod. 
Casinensis, No. 35, Cod. Monac. 6225, Cod, 
Ambrosianus E. 26 inferior, of which second alone 
has been pub. (Biblioth. Casin. T. i. 1873). 

POETICAL BOOKS.—1. (a) Fragment of Fleury. 
Job 40%*.|| Pub. by Sabatier, Tom. i. p. 904. See 
also Berger, Hist. de la Vulg. p. 86. (6) Fragg. of 
Job from margin of Cod. Gothicus at Leon [10th 
cent.]. First few lines pub. by Berger, Notice, pp. 
21-22. 2. (a) Cod. Veronensis. At Verona. Book 
of Psalms. Pub. by Bianchini, Psalteriwm duplex 
cum Canticis, in his Vindicie Canon. Script. 
Rome, 1740. () Cod. Sangermanensis. Lat. MS 
No. 11947. Bibliothéque nationale, Paris. Pub. 
by Sabatier, op. cit. Tom. 2. (c) Frage. of OL 
Psalter in Palimpsests at Carlsruhe. See I. Mone, 
“Late. Messen, p. 40; also *De libris palimps. p. 
48, Carlsruhe, 1855. (d) Considerable extracts 
from OL Psalter in Mozarabic Liturgy (Migne, 
Patrol. Latina, T. 85). See Kaulen, Gesch. d. 
Vulg. p. 199ff. Gams, Kirchengesch. Spaniens, 
i. p. 86ff. Readings, fr. 4 Psaltt: Carnutense, 
Corberense, Mediolanense, Coislinianwm in Sabatier. 
See on OL Psalter generally, Lagarde, Probe 
einer neuen Ausgabe der latein. Ubersetzung des AT, 

tSee Driver, Notes on Heb. Text of Samuel, pp. Ixxvii- 
Ixxxil; Wellhausen in Bleek’s Hinleitung in d. AT4, p. 
571 ff. Schepss, Zeits. f. Kirchengesch. xv. pp. 566-8 refers to 
two MSS with OL readings in 1 and 2 8. 

t It should be stated that, in the OL Bible, we have not an 
exact trn, but only a résumé of Esther. See Berger, Notice, p. 31. 

§ Vindiciee Canon. Script., Rome, 1740. 

|| The continuous text of Job, publ. as OL by Sabatier, is not 
OL at all, but a revision taken from a Vulg. MS and pub. by 


Martianay in Hieronym. Opp. T. 1, whence Sabatier derived it. 
See Ranke, Mragmenta . . . Antehieron., Fasc. 1, p. 13. 


1885. See also H. Ehrensberger, Psalterium Vetus 
(Tauberbischofsheim, 1887). 3. (a) Cod. No. 954. 
Palimps. Imperial Library, Vienna. Pr 2'-4% 197°". 
Pub. by A. Vogel, Beitr. z. Herstell. d. alt. lat. 
Bibeliibersetzung, Vienna, 1868. (b) Palimps. St. 
Paul in Lavant-thale, Carinthia. Pr 15% 167% 
17, Pub. by F. Mone, *De libr. palimps. (c) Cod. 
11 of St. Gall [8th cent.]. Frage. of Pr, Ec, and 
Ca. Pub. by S. Berger, Notice, p. 23ff. (d) 
Marginal readings from Pr in MS, Lat. 11553. 
Biblioth. Nat. Paris. See Berger, Hist. dela Vulg. 
p. 65. (e) A few Fragg. of Pr in Sabatier, Tom. 
2.+ Fragg. of Ec and Ca, disc. by Amelli. Still 
unpub. See Ziegler, Latein. Bubeliibers. p. 107, n. 6. 

PROPHETICAL BOOKS.—1. Fragg. of a Wein- 
garten MS at Fulda, Darmstadt, and Stuttgart 
[prob. 6th cent. Hog 41914 5% 7 716 gt6- ss OEt YD, 
portions of vv. 7% 12 131% 134-14?, Am 54-68 810-9! 
Oye. Mie 15-32 AEN) Jl ji-14 3-5 42-4. EN. Jon ]is_ 
48, +Ezk 1652-176 1719-189 24%-9514 9610977 2717-19 
281-17 429. 6. 14 4322445 4419_452 469-28 472-15 4922-305 Dn 
218-33 92%_]0U, Pub. in full, with Appendix, by E. 
Ranke, Fragm. Vers... . antehieron. Vienna, 
1868. His previous work, Fragm. Hos. Am. et 
Mich. Marburg, 1856, is included in that above 
named. So also Vogel’s Fragq. of Hzek. from St. 
Paul in the Lavant-thal. Additional Fragg. of 
Prophets. Weingarten MS. Stuttgart. Am 7¥- 
Soe Ezk 189-17 9018-21 QT 3326-30 345. Sales Dn 1195-89, 
Pub. by E. Ranke, Fragm. Stutgardiana, 1888. 2. 
Cod. Wirceburgensis. Palimps. [prob. 6th cent. ]. 
Univ. Libr. of Wiirzburg (MS 64a). Hos 1!-2% 
41371, Jon 3141, Is 29!-30% 457046", Jer 12-13” 
14-16, Frage. of 15, 16, 17, 1816-204 2067. 9-10- 11-14. 16-18 
211-2399 3513711 38°-40° 411-17, La 216-39, zk 24421 
9610_974 3416_355 3719-28 388-20 40349218 451469 4828-35 | 
Dn [Sus] 272° 1429 34-50 (including Oratio Azari@) 
g5_g10 10°-1 14 1] 20-21. 23-25. 26-29. 31-33. 36-42 (Bel et Drac.). 
Pub. by E. Ranke, Par Palimpsest. Wircebur- 
genstum, Vienna, 1871.§ 3. Fragg. of Is and Jer 
discovered in a Bobbio Lectionary at Turin by G. 
Amelli. Still unpublished. See Ziegler, Dre lat. 
Bibelibers. p. 105, n. 2. 4 Fragg. of Jerem. from 
Cod. Sangallensis, No. 912. Pub. by Tischendorf, 
Mon. sacr. et prof. p. 231. More fully by F. C. 
Burkitt as Appendix to Old Latin and the Itala, 
p. 81 ff. Camb. 1896. 5. A few ‘Cantica’ from the 
Prophets in Sabatier, Tom. 2.|| Some ‘Cantica’ 
also published by Fleck, Wissenschaftliche Reise, 
Bd. u. Abt. 3, p. 337ff See further, Hamann, 
Canticum Moysi, Jena, 1874, and Bianchini, Vindi- 
ci, etc., who pub. 7 ‘ Cantica’ fr. Verona MS of Ps. 

APOCRYPHA.—4. Fourth [Second] Esdras. Com- 
plete text ed. by Bensly and James, Cambridge 
Texts and Studies, iii. 2, 1895. For particulars 
regarding MSS see the Introduction to the above, 
and also The Missing Fragment of the Fourth Book 
of Ezra, by Rh. L. Bensly, Camb. 1875. 2 Third 
[First] Esdras. Two OL Texts. Ordinary Vule. 
and another contained in MS Lat. 111 of Biblioth. 
Nat. at Paris (printed in Sabatier) ; in Mazarine 
MS 29; Douai7; Vienna 1191; Madrid E. R. 8. 
Fragg. of another text in Lagarde, Septwaginta- 
Studien, 1892, Theil 2, fr. Lucca MS. 3. Tobit. 
OL version found in MSS Biblioth. Nat. lat. 6, 93, 
161, 11505, 11553; in Cod. Gothicus at Leon ; 

+ Berger points out that there are a vast number of variants 
from the OL in Vulg. MSS of the Sapiential books, e.g. Paris 
MS, 11553, quoted above ; Bible of Théodulfe ; MS No. 7 at Metz. 

{See a very important contribution by Cornill, Das Buch 
des Propheten Ezechiel, Proleg. pp. 25-35. Cornill denotes the 
Weingarten Fragg. by w, the Wurzburg Palimps. by A (= Herbi- 
polensis). Two new Fragg. of Weing., Ezk 337-1, Dn 1118-23, 
pub. by P. Corssen, Zwei neue I'ragmente, etc., Berlin, 1899. 

§ This includes the Fragg. pub. by Munter, Fragm. Vers. 
Antehieron. etc., Hafn. 1819. 

| The Fragg. of the Prophets pub. from Lat. glosses in a 
palimps. at Grotta Ferrata, by J. Cozza, Rome, 1867, are not 
considered to be genuine OL even by Cozza himself. He 


supposes that they are a version made partly from the OL, 
but brought into strictest agreement with the Greek. 
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Cod. Complutensis at Madrid; Bible of Huesca 
(Museo Arqueologico of Madrid); MS 6239 at 
Munich ; MS7 at Metz; E. 26 infer. of Ambrosian 
Libr. ; Cod. Regio-Vaticanus, No. 7. Of these, 
MSS 98, 11505, 11553 of Bibl. Nat. and Cod. 
Regio-Vat. have been pub. by Sabatier. Munich 
MS 6239, pub. by J. Belsheim, Libros Tobiw .. . 
etc., Trondhjem, 1893. 4. Judith. MSS Biblioth. 
Nat. lat. 6, 93, 11505, 11549, 11553 ; Cod. Gothicus 
at Leon ; Cod. Complut. ; Bible of Huesca ; Auctar. 
E. infra 2 of Bodleian ; Metz 7; Munich, 6239. 
Of these, 93, 11505, 11549, 11553 of Bibl. Nat. have 
been pub. by Sabatier. Mun. MS 6239, pub., as 
above, by J. Belsheim. 5. Wisdom of Solomon 
passed into Vulg. umrevised. See Lagarde, 
Mittheilungen, i. 241-282, Gottingen, 1884. 6. 
Sir also passed into Vulg. unrevised. See 
Lagarde, op. cit. 283-378. Another version in 
a Fragm., embracing 21°81 221-7, from MS at 
Toulouse, pub. by C. Douais, Une ancienne Version 
latine, etc., Paris, 1895. 7. Baruch. Also pre- 
served in Vulg. Another OL version in MSS Bibl. 
Nat. lat. 11, 161, 11951 (pub. by Sabatier) ; Arsenal 
65 and 70; Vallicellanus B. 7 (pub. by Sabatier and 
also Bianchini, Vindicie); Cod. Casinensis 35; 
Reims MS No. 1 (in Sab.). 8 1 and 2 Mac. 
passed into Vulg. unrevised. Another text con- 
taining 1 Mae 1-13, pub. by Sabat. from MS 11553 
of Bib. Nat. Text of 2 Mac from MS E 26 infer. 
of Ambrosian Lib., pub. by A. Peyron, M@. Tull. 
Cic. Orat. fragm. ined. Stuttgart, 1824, i. p. 70 ff. 
Both books complete in Cod. Complut. Extracts 
from OL version in Cod. 356 of Lyons. See for 
one or two other Fragg., Berger, Notice, p. 38. 

Extracts from all OT books except Ru, Ob, and 
Jon; and from all Apocr. books except 3 and 4 Es 
in Liber de diwinis Scripturis swe Speculum, 
erroneously ascribed to Augustine [8th or 9th 
cent]. Pub. from Cod. Sessorianus, No. 58 (now in 
Biblioteca Vittorio Manuele at Rome), by A. Mai 
(1) in Spicilegium Romanum, ix. 2, pp. 1-88 ; (2) in 
Nova Patrum Bibliotheca, i. 2, pp. 1-117, Rome, 
1852. Pub. from six MSS by F. Weihrich, vol. 12 
of CSEHLI, 1887. See especially Weihrich’s dis- 
sertation, Die Bibel-Excerpte de diwin. Script. ete. 
Vienna, 1893. This authority quoted as m. 
Lagarde in Septuaginta-Studien, 1892, Theil 2, pp. 
5-44, pub. some OL Fragg. containing genealogies 
fromthe whole Bible. These are partly from a MS in 
Cathedral of Lucca=M (c. A.D. 570); partly from a 
Bobbio MS at Turin, dependent on M=C. He 
there states that those Fragg. belong to the CH. OF 
N.W. Arrica. Several Frage. published by Ver- 
cellone in Dissertationt Accademiche, Rome, 1864; 
also Gustafson, Fragm. Vet. Test., Helsingfors, 
1881. 

New TESTAMENT.t 


Gosprts.—a. Cod. Vercellensis [4th cent. or perh. 
later]. Cathedral of Vercelli. Four Gospp. Many 
words and letters mutilated or missing. Want- 
ing in Mt 244-2516, Mk 17-34 417-2; alm. entirely 
4%6_519 ; 1515167, Lk 1222; 1142 alm. entirely ; 
112-26 198859) = Pub. by J. Irico, Sacrosanctus 
Evangg. Cod. S. Euseb. etc. Milan, 1748; by Bian- 
chini, Lvangeliartwn Quadruplex, Rome, 1749 
(reprinted in Migne, Patrol. Lat. xii.); also by 
J. Belsheim, Cod. Vercellensis, Christiania, 1894.t 
a, Fragmenta Curiensia [5 or 6], Raetisches 
Museum at Chur. Lk 12% 13164 Pub. by E. 
Ranke, Fragm. Antiquiss. Evang. Luc. Curiensia, 
Vienna, 1873; alsoin OL Bibl. Texts, ii. Oxf. 1888. 
Recognized as having the same original asa. It is 
part of the same MS as n. b. Cod. Veronensis 
{5 or 6]. Chapter Libr. Verona. Gospels. Want- 


+ The NT MSS of the OL are, as a rule, designated by the 
small letters of the alphabet. This originated with Lachmann 
in his critical ed. of the NT. 

t But see review by Gregory, Theolog. Lit. Zeit. No. 21, 1894. 


ing in Mt 17 151223 9318-27, Mk 139-1 2416 [Lk 
19-21, Jn 74-8" (erased). Pub. in Bianchini’s 
Evangeliarvum, and Migne, op. cit. ¢. Cod Colber- 
tinus [13]. Paris (Lat. 254). Gospels (rest of NT is 
Vulg.) Pub. by Sabatier, T. iii.; also by Belsheim, 
Cod. Colbertinus, etc. Christiania, 1888. See 
Ranke, Fragm. Curiens. pp. 9-10; Burkitt, Old 
Latin and Itala, p. 35 fi. d. Latin Version of 
Cod. Bezex.} [6]. Cambridge. See Rendel Harris, 
Study of Cod. Bezae, Camb. 1891, and his Four 
Lectures on Western Text of NT, London, 1894, 
F. H. Chase, Syriac Element in Cod. Bezae, Lond. 
1893, and Syro-Latin Text of Gospels, Lond. 
1895 ; F. Blass, Acta Apostolorum, Prolegomena, 
Gottingen, 1895;+ Acta Apost. sec. Formam.. . 
Romanam, Leipz. 1896, SK, 1894, pp. 86-120, and 
Hermathena, xxi. p. 121 ff. Especially Sanday 
in Guardian, May 18 and 25, 1892. e. Cod Pala- 
tinus [prob. 5]. Vienna. (Pal. 1185). Single leaf 
at Trin. Coll. Dublin. Fragg. of ein a copy in Valli- 
cellian Libr. at Rome. Extant: Mt 128-138 
(135-3 in Dublin leaf), 14% (4-2! in copy at Rome), 
22_9449 OS2208 Jn 1-18)". B3_Lk 830. 48_]]4. PES Mk 
1 20_48. 19_69 1987-40 132: 3. 24-27, 33-36 | (This is usual 
‘Western’ order of Gospp.). Pub. by Tischendorf, 
Evangelium Palatinwm, Leipz. 1847. Leaf at 
Dublin by Abbott in Par Palimpsest. Dublinens. 
Lond. 1880. 141*! by H. Linke, Neue Bruchstiicke 
des Ev. Pal., Sitz.-Berichte of Munich Acad., 1893, 
fasc. 2, pp. 281-287. Pub. anew by Belsheim, 


Evang. Palat. etc. Christiania, 1896. f. Cod. 
Brixianus [6]. Chapter Libr. Brescia. Wanting: 
ING ae Sha eM a OP 32204 525970) G20 ols 


Bianchini, op. cit.; Migne, op. cit.; also by Words- 
worth and White in their Vulgate. ff,. Cod. Cor- 
beiensis [prob. 10. See Gregory, Prolegomen. iii. 
pars. ult. p. 957]. At St. Petersburg (Ov. 3, D. 
326). Belonged to Lib. of Corbey, near Amiens. 
Matthew. Closely related to Vulg. Pub. by Mar- 
tianay, Vulg. Ant. Lat. et Itala, ete., Paris, 1695 ; 
by Bianchini(op. cit.); by Sabatier ; and by Belsheim, 
Christiania, 1882. ff, Cod. Corb. ii. [6 or 7]. Paris. 
(Lat. 17225). Gospels. Wanting: Mt 111% Jn 
17-189 2072-218 Lk 94-102 114-12, Some vv. 
wanting in Mt 1l, Mk 9,16. Pub. by Belsheim, 
Christiania, 1887. Collations pub. by Bianchini, op. 
cit. g,. Cod. Sangermanensis. [9]. At Paris. (Lat. 
11553). Formerly at S. Germain des Prés. OL 
only in Mt. Other Gospp. have Vulg. text mixed 
with OL readings. Collation of readings pub. by 
Martianay in ed. of ff,, and reprinted by Bianchin1. 
Pub. by Bp. Wordsworth, OL Bibl. Texts, i. Oxf. 
1883. g,. Cod. Sangerm. ii. [10]. Paris. (Lat. 
13169). Appar. mixed OL (?) and Vulg. text. Ber- 
ger (Hist. de la Vulg. p. 48) considers it to belong 
to the Irish recension. h. Cod. Claromontanus 
[6 or 7]. Vatican. (Lat. 7223). OL only in Mt. 
Wanting: Mt 1-3 14-18", Excerpts in Sabatier. 
Pub. by Mai, Scriptor. Vet. Nova Collectio, iii. 
p. 257, Rome, 1828. By Belsheim, Christiania, 
1892. i. Cod. Vindobonensis [6 or 7]. Vienna. 
(Lat. 1235). Once at Naples. Lk 10%23, Mk 
217_329 44-101. 38_1 496 155-40, Pub. by Alter in Newes 
Repertoriwm, ete., vol. iii. pp. 115-170 (Mark), 
Jena, 1791, and in Paulus’ Memorabilia, vii. pp. 
58-95 (Luke), Leipz. 1795. Collation in Bianchini. 
Also in full, by Belsheim, Cod. Vindobonensis, 
Leipz. 1885. j. Cod. Saretianus [5]. Discovered 
at Sarezzano. Now at monastery of Monte 
Cassino. Jn 198-333 333520 G29-49. 49-67. 68_732 g6_921, 
See G. Amelli, *Un Antichissimo Codice biblico 


Latino purpureo, Monte Cassino, 1893. k. Cod. 
Bobiensis [prob. 5]. Turin. (G. vii. 15). Mk 
g8-11. 14-16, 19-168, Mt j1_-310 42] 417 1520-36, Pub. by 


+ See art. Text or NT. 4 

t See also import. review of Blass by Holtzmann, Theol. Lit. 
Zeit. 1896, No. 3, and other notices referred to there. Corssen, 
GGA, 1896, No. 6. 
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F. Fleck, Anecdota Sacra, Leipz. 1837, pp. 1-109 ; 
by Tischendorf, Jahrb. der Literatur, Anzeige-Blatt, 
various vols. Vienna, 1847-49; by Wordsworth 
and Sanday, OL Bibl. Texts, ii. Oxf. 1886. 1. 
Cod. Rehdigeranus [7]. Breslau. Once belonged 
to T. von Rehdiger. Wanting: Mt 1-2, Jn lt 
16 G32-61 ]]56_]910 13341423 153-15 1618-2127, Mt and 
Mk pub. by Scheibel, Breslau, 1763. Collation of 
readings inserted by Scheibel in ed. 3 of Gries- 
bach’s NT. Pub. by H. F. Haase Hvangelior. .. . 
vetus Lat. interpretatio (in Index lect. univ. Vratis- 
lav.), Breslau, 1865-6. m. Extracts from Liber de 
div. Script. sive Speculum, of which the chief MS is 
Cod. Sessorianus, No. 58 [8 or 9], at Rome. Errone- 
ously ascribed to Aug. Quotations from all NT 
books except Philem, He, and 3 Jn. See p. dl. 
n. Fragmenta Sangallensia [5 or 6]. St. Gall. 
(MISH1394)) Mb) 172=1820)) 119202013 9G 56=60.,68-78 762 
983. SEM) Mk 7718-81 882_g10 137-29 1572-1638, Jn 1928-42, 
Frage. of Jn 19/2". Pub. by P. Battifol, Fragm. 
Sangallensia, Lev. Archéol. Paris, 1885, vol. iv. 
pp. 305-321. (Frage. last named above in separate 
‘note,’ 1884). Also by H. J. White, OL Bibl. Texts, 
ii. Oxf. 1886. Recognized now to belong to same 
MS as a). _ o. St. Gall Frag. [7]. In same vol. as 
m. Mi 164°, Same editors. p. St. Gall Frag. 
[7 or 8]. (MS 1394, vol. 2). Seems to belong to a 
mass for the dead. Jn 11°. Pub. by Forbes, 
Arbuthnot Missal, Burntisland, 1864; by Haddan 
and Stubbs, Cowncils, ete., vol. i. Append. G. p. 
197, Oxf. 1869; by H. J. White, OL Bzdl. Texts, ii. 
q. Cod. Monacensis [7]. Royal Libr., Munich. 
(Lat. 6224.) Gospels. Wanting: Mt 34? 5%_ 
64: ees Jn 102-1238 QI8-20) Lk 9328-35 DARA Mk 


IE Ns letvilay, lone daly dk, Manis, (OVS Josey, Sine ks 
ui. Oxf. 1888. yr. Cod. Usserianus [6 or 7]. Trin. 
Coll. Dublin. (A. iv. 15). Wanting: Mt l- 


1516. 31_] 6. 9) 4-21 PASAY Jn 1th, Mk 1458_] 58- 29_1 620, 
Pub. by T. K. Abbott, Evangel. versio Antehier. 
Dublin, 1884. (A collation of a second Cod. Usser. 
is given in which the parts of Mt extant are appar. 
OL, while in the other Gospp. the text is alm. 
Vulg). s. Ambrosian Fragg. [6]. Ambrosian 
Libr. Milan. (C. 73 inf.). Lk 17929 18-1947 2046_ 
21%. Pub. by A. M. Ceriani, Mon. Sacr. i. pp. 1-8, 
Milan, 1861; alsoin OT Bidl. Texts, ii. t. Berne 
Fragg. [5 or 6]. Berne. (MS611). Mk 1? 2-27 
3-18, Pub. by H. Hagen, ZwLh. xxvii. pp. 470- 
484; also in OL Bibl. Texts, ii. v. Fragmentum 
Vindobonense [7]. Vienna. (Lat. 502). Jn 19?7- 
204, Pub. by H. J. White, OL Bibl. Texts, iii. 
Two leaves of a Gospel MS [6], bound up with 
Ambrosius ‘De fide Catholica,’ in Benedictine 
Libr. of S. Paul in Carinthia. See Von Gebhardt, 
Theol. Lit. Zeit. 1894, No. 17. Perhaps there 
should also be added the interlinear Lat. tr. of the 
Cod. Sangallensis (A). See Rendel Harris, Cod. 
Sangallensis, Lond. 1891. 
Acrs.—d. As in Gospels. 
Laudianus (E) of Acts.t g. Cod. Gigas Holmiensis 
[13]. Stockholm. Ac and Apoc in OL version. 
This portion pub. by Belsheim, Christiania, 1879. 
g Milan Fragg. [10 or 11]. Ambrosian Libr. 
Ac 68-7? 584, Pub. by Ceriani, Mon. Sacr. ete. 
T. i. fase. 2, pp. 127-128. h. Palimpsest of Fleury 
[6 or 7]. Paris. [Lat. 6400 G]. Ac 32-418 523_72- 
42_Q2 Q4-23 145-28 17%4-1819 938-24 262-9738. Rev ]}-21 
§7-94 1126-1214 145_16°, 1 P 47-54, 2 P 11-26 1 Jn 
18-3, Once at Fleury on the Loire. Frage. of 
Ac 3, 4 in Sabat. (iii. p. 507). Further portions 
pub. by Van Sittart, Journal of Philol. (ii. 240- 
246, iv. 219-222), and by Omont (2 leaves of Apoc) 
in Biblioth. de V Ecole des Chartes (vol. 44, pp. 445- 
451). Pub. by Belsheim, Appendia Epp. Paulin. 
ex Cod. Sangerm. Christiania, -1887. Most 
accurately by S. Berger, Le Palimpseste de 
Fleury, Paris, 1889. m. As in Gospels. sg. Cod. 
t See art. Texr or NT. 


e. Lat. version of Cod. 
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Palimps. Bobiensis [5 or, more probably, 6]. 
Vienna. [Lat. 16]. Ac 231-8 246-952. 2326 22_ 
2732 284-9. 16 ad fin. Mutil. in parts. Partly pub. 
by Tischdf. Wiener Jahrb. d. Literat. Bd. cxx., 
Anz. Bl. pp. 36-42, 1847; by Belsheim, Fragmenta 
Vindob. Christiania, 1886; and by H. J. White, 
OL Bibl. Texts, iv. Oxf. 1897. Fragm. of Ac in 
Vulg. MS of Perpignan. [13]. MS lat. 321 at 
Paris. Ac 11-13% 28-31, Pub. by S. Berger, Un 
ancien texte Latin des Actes, etc. Paris, 1895. Also 
MS at Wernigerode. See Blass, SK, 1896, p. 436. 
Contains import. readings. Harnack (7h. Lit. 
Zeit. 1898, No. 6, sp. 172) gives sev. vv. of Ac from 
Miscellanea Cassinese, 1897. 

Caruotic Episrites.—ff. Cod. Corbienensis [10]. St. 
Petersburg. (Qy. i. 39). Ep. of St. James. Pub. 
by Martianay along with ff,; by Belsheim, Der Brief 
des Jac. Christiania, 1883; and by Wordsworth, 
Stud. Bibl. i. pp. 118-150, Oxf. 1885. Reprinted 
in Commentary on St. James by J. B. Mayor. 
See a dissertation on it in Stud. Bibl. i., by San- 
day. (But cf. OL Bibl. Texts, ii. p. cclv). h. See 
under Acts. m. See under Acts. . Munich 
Frag. Clm. 6436 [6 or 7]. 1 P 1% 2%-37 410-5, 
2P 14,1 Jn 3°52. Frage. of St. Peter, pub. by 
L. Ziegler, Bruchstiicke emer vorhieron. Ubersetz. 
des Petr. Briefs, Munich, 1877. Fragm. of St. John 
also pub. by Ziegler, Jtala-fragmente, Marburg, 
1876. s. As in ‘Acts.? Ja 13° 8-5! Yad fin. 
1 P jie 94-10. < 

Pavuwe Eprsrres.—d. Lat. version of Cod. Claro- 
montanus. See art. TEXTOF NT. e. Lat. ver- 
sion of Cod. Sangermanensis. f. Lat. version of 
Cod. Augiensis.| g. Lat. version of Cod. Boerneri- 
anus. See an elaborate discussion of the double 
Latin renderings of Cod. Boern. by H. Rénsch, 
ZwTh, 1882-1883. gue. Cod. Guelferbytanus [6]. 
Palimps. at Wolfenbiittel. (Weissenb. 64). Ro 
11-12% 12%-135 149-20 158-38, 1 Ti 4%. Pub. with 
Gothic Frage. by Knittel, Brunswick, 1762, and 
also by Tischdf, Anecdota Sacr. ete. Leipz. 1855, 
pp- 153-158. m. See under Acts. rv. Freisingen 
Fragg. [5 or 6]. Munich. (Clm. 6436). Ro 
142-1538, 1 Co 14-3 61-77 1514-43 1612-27, 2 Co 11-2 
3751 7i0_gl2 Q10_} 120 1214-13, Gal 95-14. 1635, Eph 
116_93. 5-16 645 Ph 20. i AS 1 12_915 518_618, He 65 
7 §_81 97-117. Pub. by Ziegler, [talafraqmente, 
etc. Marburg, 1876. Two additional leaves con- 
taining Gal 3°-4° 6°17, Eph 15, pub. 
Wolfflin, Newe Bruchstiicke der Freis. Itala in 
S. B. of Munich Academy, Heft 2, pp. 253-280, 
1893. rv?. Fragm. from Munich. Clm. 6436 [7]. 
Phys The 1a Pubs ealonow wath: 
Gottweig Fragg. (6 or 7]. Ro 5!61: 619, Gal 46-1: 
22_52, Pub. by Ronsch, ZwTh. xxiii. pp. 224-238. 

Apocatypse.—g. See under Acts. m. See under 
Acts. hh. See under Acts. On Apoc. in general, 
see H. Linke, Studien zur Itala, Breslau, 1889. 


FATHERS.+ 


Alcimus Avitus.—Archbp. of Vienne, c. 450- 
517 (2). Important witness for Gallican type of 
text. See Berger, Hist. dela Vuly. p. 2. 

Ambrose.—Bp. of Milan fr. 374 to 397. See 
Ronsch, Zeit. f. histor. Theol. 1869, pp. 484-479 ; 
1870, 91-145. 

Ambrosiaster.—Name given to author of Comm. 
on the thirteen epp. of Paul. Written towards end 
of 4th cent. See Marold, ZwTh. 1883, p. 27 ff. 

Arnobius.—African presbyter. Begin. of 4th cent. 


+ But on whole subj. of Gr.-Lat. MSS see Westcott and Hort, 
NT, vol. ii. pp. 82, 83. 

{ This list gives only those of the Lat. Fathers whose works 
are of special value, as containing important extracts from OL 
Version, or shedding some light upon its history. See, on the 
general value of VSS and Fathers for the NT text, a suggestive 
essay in Stud. Bibl. ii. p. 195 ff. by L. J. Bebb. References 
made in this list to literature almost entirely concern the 
biblical quotations of the writers. 
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Auctor Exhortationis de penitentia. Erroneously 


ascribed to Cyprian. See Wunderer, Bruchstiicke 
einer African. Bibeliibersetzung, Erlangen, 1889. 

Auctor libri ‘De aleatoribus.’—Harnack would 
place this treatise at least as early as Cyp. See 
LT. wu. U. ¥.1, 1888. Miodonski, Anonymus adversus 
aleatores, Leipz. 1889, makes the author depen- 
dent on Cyp. See also Haussleiter, 7h. Lit. Bi. 
1889, 5, 6, and 25. 

Auctor libri ‘De Pascha Computus.’—Africa, 
A.D. 243. 

Auctor libri ‘De promissionibus.’—Erroneously 
ascribed to Prosper of Aquitania. Written appar. 
ec. 450, perhaps in Campania. Writer has close 
connexion with Africa. See Corssen, Der Cyprian- 
ische Text der Acta Apost. Berlin, 1892, p. 5. 

Augustine.—Bp. of Hippo, 354-430. See Rénsch, 
Zeits. f. histor. Theol. 1867, pp. 606-634; CSEL 
vol. xxviii. sec. ili. pars 3, ed. by Zycha,* Preface, 
p. v ff; see also his Bemerkungen zur Italafrage 
in EHranos Vindobonensis, 1893, pp. 177-184; Des- 
jacques in Etudes Religieuses, 1878, p. 736 ff.; 
Weihrich in Serta Harteliana, Vienna, 1896; Pet- 
schenig, Berl. Phil. Woch.-Schr. 1896, 24. 

Barnabas.—Lat. version of Epistle. Prob. before 
end of cent. 5. See Gebhardt and Harnack, Patr. 
Apost. Opp. Fase. 1, pp. xvi, xxix. 

Capreolus.—Bp. of Carthage, fl. 431. See L. 
Ziegler, Itala-fragmente der paulin. Briefe, pp. 
26-28. 

Cassian.—Monk at Marseilles, ob. c. 435. See 
CSEL vol. xvii. ed. by Petschenig, Preface, p. 
Ixxvili ff.; Vollmdéller, Roman. Forschungen, ii. 
p. 392 ff. 

Clement.—Latin version of his First Ep. ad 
Corinthios. See G. Morin, Anecdota Maredsolana, 
ii. Maredsous, 1894. 

Commodian.—Perhaps middle of 3rd cent. 
Corssen, GGA, 1889, i. pp. 311, 312. 

Cyprian.—Bp. of Carthage, ob. 258. See Sanday, 
OL Bibl. Texts, ii. p. xiii ff.; Ronsch, Zeitsch. f. 
histor. Theol. 1875, p. 85 ff.; Dombart, ZwTh, 1878, 
p. 374; Lagarde, Symmucta, 1. 74. 

Didascalia Apostolorum.—OUL Version. See 
Hauler, Sitz.-Berichte of Vienna Academy, Phil.- 
Hist. Classe, Bd. exxxiv. Abt. xi. 

Fulgentius.—Bp. of Ruspe, ¢. 468-533. 

8. Berger, Le Palinpseste de Fleury, pp. 16-18. 

Gildas.—Of Britain. Perhaps end of 6th cent. 
See Haddan and Stubbs, Councils, etc., Appendix G. 

Herme Pastor.—Lat. version. See Haussleiter, 
De Versionibus Pastoris H. Latinis, i., Erlangen, 
1884. 

Hilary. —Bp. of Poitiers, ob. 368. See A. 
Zingerle, Die latein. Bibelcitate bei S. Hilar. von 
Poitiers, Innsbriick, 1887. ; 

Ireneus.—Bp. of Lyons, fl. 180. Lat. tr. of his 
mpos alpécecs. Date doubtful (Tischdf., Gregory : 
end of 2nd cent.; WH 4th cent.).+ 

Jerome.—Presbyter, ob. 420. See art. VULGATE. 

Lactantius.—African writer, c. 260—c. 340. See 
Rénsch, Zeit. f. histor. Theol. 1871, p. 531 ff. ; 
Brandt, Archiv, v. 2, p. 192. 

Lucifer.—Bp. of Cagliari in Sardinia, ob. 371. 
See Dombart, Berliner Wochenschrift, 1888, p. 171. 

Maternus, Julius Firmicus, fl. perh. ¢. 345. 

Novatian.—Heretical bp. at Rome, fl. 252. 

Optatus.—Bp. of Milevis in Numidia, fl. c. 368. 

Philastrius.—Bp. of Brescia, fl. 380. ; 

Primasius. —Bp. of Adrumetum, N. Africa. 
Middle of 6th cent. See Haussleiter in Zahn’s 
Forschungen, iv. pp. 1-224. 

* Unfortunately, most unsatisfactory as regards biblical quota- 
tions. Z. corrects Aug. according to an arbitrarily chosen text 
of LXX. See E. Preuschen in Vheol. Lit. Zeit. 1897, 24. 

+The Clarendon Press announces Novum Testamentwm S. 
Trenei, containing a full collation of its readings with those of 


OL authorities, edited by Prof. Sanday. Will be published as 
one of OL Bibl. Texts series. 


See 


See 
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Priscillian.—Bp. of Avila in Spain, fl. end of 4th 
cent. See Schepss, CSEL, vol. xviii. Introduction, 
and in Archiv, ili. 3 u. 4, p. 307 ff. 

Salvitan.—Of Marseilles, fl. 450. See J. B. 
Ullrich, De Salviani scripture sacr. versionibus, 
Neustadt a. Haardt, 1893. 

Tertullian. — Of Carthage, c. 150-c. 240. See 
Ronsch, Das Neue Testament Tertullians, Leipz. 
1871. See also import. criticism of Rénsch by 
J.N. Ott, Pleckeisen’s Jahrbiicher, 1874, p. 856 ff. 

Tyconius.—African, fl. c. 390. See F. C. Burkitt, 
Rules of Tyconius, Camb. 1894; Haussleiter, Der 
Urspr. des Donatismus, Th. Lit. Bl. 1884, 13. 

Victor.—Bp. of Tunis. Middle of 6th cent. 

Victorinus.—Bp. of Pettau in Pannonia, fl. c. 
300. See Haussleiter, Luthardt’s Zeitsch. f. kirchl. 
Wissenschaft, vii. pp. 239-257. 

Vigiiius.—Bp. of Thapsus (Africa), fl. ¢. 484. 

We may add here Fritzsche, Liber Judicum, 
Bae 1867 (containing quotations in Fathers from 

g). 


The above lists of MSS are believed to be fairly 
complete. For further particulars regarding NT 
MSS, see H. J. White in Scrivener’s Introduction‘, 
p. 45 ff.; C. R. Gregory, Prolegg. to Tischdf.’s 
NTS, vol. ili. pars ult. p. 953 ff. Numerous details 
of importance are to be found in S. Berger's Hist. 
de la Vulg., Paris, 1898. We have attempted to 
make the OT list as full as possible, since hitherto 
there has been no convenient survey of the materials 
in hand.* 

The earliest attempt to collect the fragments of 
the OL version was made by Flaminius Nobilius 
(assisted by others), Vetus Test. sec. LXX latine 
redditum, Rome, 1588. This consisted of quota- 
tions from the Fathers, with the gaps filled up by 
the editors. ‘It was entirely superseded by the 
great work of the Benedictine, P. Sabatier, whose 
Bibliorum sacrorum latine versiones antique seu 
uetus Italica appeared at Reims 1739-1749.+ It is 
made up, partly of extracts from the Fathers, and 
partly (to a less extent) of fragments of MSS, 
chiefly at Paris. It is a monument of painstaking, 
self-denying work. But it requires to be used with 
caution, as the critical ideal of that time was 
necessarily somewhat crude.+ 

Strangely enough, it remains the only full col- 
lection of quotations from and fragments of the OL 
version of OT and NT, although a rich abundance 
of material has come to light since Sabatier’s day. 

A new work, however, on the lines of Sabatier, 
is being prepared under the auspices of the Munich 
Academy. It is to deal with OT.§ 

We must return to the problem already stated. 
Can we trace the history of the Latin Bible? It is 
needful to deal very cautiously with our small 
group of data, lest our conclusions should go 
beyond the facts. Much of the discussion has 
centred round the origin of the Latin Version. 
Was the Bible first trd. into Latin at Rome or in 
N. Africa, for these were the two great centres of 
Western Christianity? Or is there any other 
alternative? Various hypotheses have been put 
forward with confidence. Some scholars, such as 
Kaulen,|| Reinkens, {1 and Gams,** decide for Rome 
on the supposition that the lower stratum of 
members in the Christian Church of the Metropolis 


* This was written before the appearance of Nestle’s art. in 
Herzog®, iii. 24 ff. 

+ Reprint at Paris, 1757. . 

t See E. Ranke, Frag. Vers. ... Antehieron. 1868, pp. 7-14. ¢ 

§ See Linke, ‘Ueber den Plan einer neuen Ausgabe der Itala, 
Archiv, viii. 2, pp. 811-812. For the various collections of 
material in addition to Sabatier, see the lists of MSS above, 
where the works which contain the several fragments are 
enumerated. 

|| Gesch. der Vulg. p. 109 ff. 

© Hilarius von Portiers, p. 336s. 

** Kirchengesch. Spaniens, i. p. 86 sq. 
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would, from the earliest times, require a Lat. tr. 
of the Scriptures. And yet we know that Greek 
was the language of the Roman Liturgy, even 
within the 3rd cent.* Since the appearance of 
Wiseman’s Two Letters on some parts of the con- 
troversy concerning 1 John v. 7 (reprinted in Hssays 
on Various Subjects, i. pp. 5-70), perhaps the 
majority of critics have accepted Africa as the 
birthplace of the Lat. Version. As we shall find, 
there are several important facts in the history of 
the OL which give countenance to this hypothesis. 
The earliest form of the version to which we can 
assign a definite date, namely, that used by 
Cyprian, plainly circulated in Africa. The lan- 
guage and style of the trn., taken generally, find 
their closest parallels in African writers. Indeed 
it is this latter point which has, in the minds of 
many, led to a definite decision in favour of Africa. 
But there are certain cautions which deserve 
attention. To begin with, #, the oldest MS 
authority for the specially ‘ African’ type of text, 
is considered by the best paleeographers to have 
been written outside the bounds of Africa,+ and 
the same is true of 4, another leading witness. 

But, further, too much stress must not be laid 
on the ‘Africanism’ of OL Bible. It must be 
borne in mind that the Lat. literature of the 2nd 
and 3rd centuries which we possess is almost 
exclusively African. And so we are in danger of 
labelling with that name a type of diction which 
may well have prevailed throughout the Latin- 
speaking provinces of the Rom. Empire. A 
definite foundation is given to this last hypothesis 
by the fact that there are numerous points of 
contact between the OL Bible, the Campanian 
Petronius, the Church Fathers (chiefly African), 
the Jurists, Papinian, Ulpian, and Paulus, and the 
Lat. Inscriptions of Africa.t And the dialect of 
the Spanish and Gallican Lat. writers, so far as 
we possess it, cannot be separated by any well- 
marked boundaries from that of Africa.§ In 
short, the current investigation of Late-Latin is 
more and more tending to reduce the so-called 
‘ Africanisms,’ and to establish a wider basis for 
their occurrence. || 

Perhaps it is possible to obtain some light on the 
origin of the Lat. Bible from a different direction. 
What other texts are usually found in its company? 
The answer is not far to seek. A glance at the 
peers eriticus of any of the larger edd. of NT 
shows us an almost constant grouping of the OL 
MSS with D (Cod. Bezze), some other Gr.-Lat. MSS, 
and the Syr. VSS. That is to say, the OL MSS 
form an important branch of the authorities for 
the so-called ‘ Western’ text of NT.7 

Now Hort, whose authority is unrivalled on a 
question of this kind, in speaking of the term 
‘Western,’ says:** ‘It has become evident that 
readings of this class were current in ancient times 
in the East as well as the West, and probably to a 
great extent originated there. On the whole, we 
are disposed to suspect that the “ Western” text 
took its rise in North-Western Syria or Asia 


* See a concise summary of evidence for the prevalence of 
Greek at Rome in Sanday and Headlam’s Romans, pp. lii-liv. 
- masterly Ee ee oe of this subject in Caspari, 
(uellen zur Gesch. des Taufsymbols, Bad. iii. sp. pp. 
286-288, 303 ff. id : serie Sy 

t See Sanday, Academy, May 11, 1889, who quotes Maunde 
Thompson in fayour of Italy. Corssen, GGA, 1889, i. p. 313 
thinks it derives its origin from the ‘hohen Norden.’ ‘ 

tSee Kubler, Archiv, viii. 2, p. 202. Thielmann, 7b. viii. 
2, p. 235 ff. (import. parallels with younger Seneca and Colum- 
ella, both of Spanish origin), 

§ See Sittl, Bursian-Muller’s Jahresbericht, xviii. p. 246. Of. 
Note by Mommsen, Provinces of Rom. Emp. (Eng. tr.) ii. 343 ff. 

I He ys Ae al Verschiedenheiten der lat. Sprache 
p. 146 ff. OL Bibl. Texts, ii, Addenda, p. 139. K in. 
Mus. lii. 569-590. if i 

J See art. NT Text. 

** Introduction, p. 108. 
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Minor, and that it was soon carried to Rome, and 
thence spread in different directions to N. Africa 
and most of the countries of Europe.’ Already 
E. Ranke (Par Palimpsestorum Wirceburgens. p. 
432), in discussing the origin of the Wiirzburg 
Palimpsest of OT, had concluded from the use of the 
word ‘legati’ for 7yeudves (Gn 36" e¢ al.) that its 
birthplace was to be sought in one of the Imperial 
provinces which were governed by ‘legati.’* Now 
Syria is virtually the only one of those which 
could well satisfy the requirements of the case. 
But this assumption has some valid reasons in its 
favour. It is an undoubted fact that here and 
there throughout OT the OL agrees in a remark- 
able way with the Luc. recension of the LXX, a 
recension intimately connected with Antioch in 
Syria.+ Of course this recension was much later 
than the origin of the OL, but one of the marked 
elements in Lucian’s text is also present here and 
there in the OL. Kaulent also had pointed out 
that the trs. of the OL seemed to have an accurate 
knowledge of Heb. or Aramaic. This would most 
easily be accounted for by assuming them to be 
situated either in or near or in intimate connexion 
with the Rom. province of Syria, which included 
Palestine. But, further, there is the extraordinary 
agreement, even in rare and isolated readings, of 
the early Syr. VSS with the OL.§ Accordingly, 
putting those various threads of evidence together, 
we had been led to the hypothesis that in Syria, 
and probably at Antioch, a most important re- 
ligious and theological centre, we must look for 
the home of the original Lat. Version as well as of 
the ‘Western’ text. Since coming to this con- 
clusion, we find that the same theory is supported 
by most powerful arguments in a brilliant review 
of Rendel Harris’s Study of Cod. Bezew in the 
Guardian of May 18 and 25, 1892, by Sanday.|| 
Let us give the briefest summary of his main 
conclusions. 

In order to explain the relations of the OL MSS 
among themselves and to the Syriac VSS,{ he 
believes that the starting-point must have been 
not a single MS bilingual ** or other but a workshop 
of MSS—that at the very threshold of the Lat. 
VSS there must have been several MSS copied in 
near proximity to each other, and affected by allied, 
but yet different, Gr. texts. He then asks in 
what class the version was likely to arise, and 
finds the answer in the ‘notarii,’ public copyists 
who had not only to do with copying but with 
translating. ‘And where could this class of copy- 
ists congregate most thickly but in the suite of 
the governor of one of the most important pro- 


*This fact is also noted in an article in the Guardian, 
May 25, 1892, by Prof. Sanday. 

+ See OCeriani, Le recensioni det LXX e la versione latina 
detta Itala (Nota . . . letta al R. Istituto Lombardo .. . 18th 
Feb. 1886), esp. pp. 4-5. 

t Gesch. der Vulg. p. 140 ff. 

§ Surely this cannot be accounted for on the supposition of 
Zahn (Gesch. des Canons, i, p. 422), that NT was a gift brought 
by Tatian to his fellow-countrymen from Rome. It is difficult 
to imagine that the Christians of Syria, so long the very centre 
of diffusion for the Faith, had to depend ona chance occurrence 
for their version of the Scriptures, although, at the same time, 
the intimate connexion of Tatian with the earliest stages of the 
Syrian Bible cannot be doubted. 

|| F. H. Chase comes to the same conclusion regarding the 
birthplace of the ‘Western’ text from a totally different point 
of view, namely, the attempt to prove that behind the ‘ Western’ 
text there existed certain Gr-Syr. bilingual MSS, in which the 
Syr. exercised a powerful influence on the Greek. In summing 
up, he also quotes the review above mentioned in support of his 
conclusions. See Syriac Element in Cod. Bezw, pp. 182-149; 
Syro-Lat. Text of Gospels, pp. 138-142. The arguments he 
Delage forward do not depend on the validity of his general 
theory. 

q Guardian, May 25, 1892, p. 787. 

** This is the theory of Rendel Harris, Cod. Beza, p. 226 sq. 
Resch believes that the archetype of Cod. Bez., Syr., and OL 
was a redaction of the ecclesiastical Gospel-Canon made about 
A.D. 140. See ‘ Aussercanonische Parallel-Texte,’ 7. wu. U. x. 1, 
esp. pp. 35, 47. 
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vinces?’? Valuable evidence is adduced to show 
that the OL was the work of some one possessing 
a special acquaintance with the administrative 
arrangements of Palestine.* Further, it is pointed 
out that the author or authors of the ‘ Western’ text 
had a knowledge of Heb. and Aramaic. And finally, 
the numerous interpolations which appear in this 
text, as derived either from oral tradition or from 
some early fragmentary written source, could have 
no more probable birthplace than the province of 
Syria. As to the relations of the Syr. VS, Sanday 
thinks that it ‘took its rise in the very midst of 
the development of the Lat. Version.’ Of course 
this is only theory; but a theory which seems 
adequate to account for the phenomena in question 
is the only basis on which successful investigation 
can be reared. 

We come, however, to actual facts when we 
make inquiry as to the first certain traces of the 
OL Version. How far back can it be traced? We 
can speak with absolute certainty of Cyprian. 
His works (especially the Testimonia) abound in 
biblical quotations. What is of greater import- 
ance, Cyp. usually [perhaps always] adheres to one 
particular type of text. This provides us with a 
fixed date and a standard. We can affirm that in 
the year 250 A.D. a Lat. tr of the Bible, whose 
characteristics we are able to determine, circulated 
at Carthage. But this is virtually identical with 
the OL Version of the Gospp. preserved in Cod. &, 
with Cod. 2 of Acts, a text used by Aug. in the 
Acta cum Felice Manichwo and Contra Epist. 
Manich., and that of the Comment. on the Apoca- 
lypse by Primasius.+ It stands also in a close 
relation with Cod. e, though a certain distance 
separates them.t It is found in the biblical 
quotations of Lactantius, Firmicus Maternus, Op- 
tatus, Commodian, Auctor libri de Promissioni- 
bus, and, to a certain extent, Lucifer.§ These facts 
may quite reasonably suggest that in Cyprian’s time 
there was some official, ecclesiastical recognition 
of a particular type of text.|| But is it possible to 
go behind the days of Cyprian? Certainly, in the 
earlier Father, Tertullian, whom Cyp. called 
‘magister,’1 there are some expressions bearing 
on this point which have to be reckoned with. 


Adv. Mare. v. 4 (Gal 474): Hee sunt enim duo testamenta, 
siue, ‘due ostensiones,’ sicut inuenimus interpretatum. C. 
Prax. 5: ideoque jam in usu est nostrorum, per simplicitatem 
interpretationis, ‘sermonem’ dicere in primordio apud deum 
fuisse cum magis ‘rationem’ competat antiquiorem haberi. 
De Monog. 11: sciamus plane non sic esse in Greco authentico, 
quomodo in usum exiit per duarum syllabarum, aut callidam 
aut simplicem euersionem: ‘si autem dormierit uir ejus’ 
(1 Co 73%), Adv. Marc. iv. 1: ‘alterius instrumenti uel quod 
magis usui est dicere testamenti.’ 


These passages seem to show clearly that some 
definite usage already existed; that there was 
already some standard of tr to follow. But there 
is more marked evidence than this. £.g. Gal 3” 
is thus quoted by Tert.** (Adv. Mare. v. 3) : ‘Omnes 
enim filii estis fidez.’ Here, plainly, ‘ fidei’ must be 
a variant of the Lat. ‘dei’ and not of Greek cod. 
Tert. had a Lat. text before him, and evidently he 


* Guardian, May 25, 1892, p. 787. i bs 

+ See Sanday in OL Bibl. Texts, ii. pp. xlii-cxxviii ; Corssen, 
Der Cyp. Text der Acta Apost., Berlin, 1892. It is of interest to 
note that the text nearest to A of Acts is the margin of the 
Philox. Syr., which has a most intimate relation with the OL. 
On the text of the Testimonia, which is a most important ques- 
tion for the OL Version, see Sanday, op. cit. p. 42ff., and 
Appendix II. p. 123. Also his essay in Stud. Bibl. iii. “The 
Cheltenham List,’ etc. Dombart, ZwTh. 1879, p. 379 fi. 

t Cod. e, which has certainly an ‘ African’ base, has suffered 
from the intrusion of other elements. See Sanday, loc. cit. _ 

§ Mr. F. CO. Burkitt, however, who has kindly read this article 
in proof, holds that the biblical quotations in these writers are 
solely from the Testimonia. : ? 

|| See Watson’s remarks on Cyprian’s low estimate of the OL 
Version, to which, nevertheless, he rigidly adhered. This 
suggests that the text he used had some official sanction. 
Stud. Bibl. iv. pp. 194-195. 

4 Hieron. de Vir. illustr. 53. 

** See Zimmer, SK, 1889, ii. p. 339. 


had not compared it with the Gr. original. Now 
Tert.’s quotations from the Bible are numerous. 
What can be said of their relation to the Bible of 
Cyp.? The most rapid survey of Tert.’s quotations 
puts us on our guard against hasty inferences. 
Hor his method of quoting is most fickle.* Often his 
words are a mere paraphrase ; often a more or less 
distinct reminiscence of the text : while constantly 
the same passage is cited in the most varying 
forms. The general impression which his biblical 
extracts leave is that of a tr® which he uses, but 
does not regard as in any sense authoritative: 
which, perhaps, has only been for a short time 
known in Africa and is only gradually coming into 
use. This would find an adequate explanation if 
official sanction only ratified the version either a 
little before or in the days of Cyp. And yet the 
existence of such a tr™ is almost necessary to 
explain the richness and fulness of Tert.’s theo- 
logical vocabulary. We have endeavoured to make 
a somewhat full collation of Tert.’s quotations 
with those in the Testimonia of Cyp.,} using mainly 
that part of Tert.’s works which has appeared in 
the Vienna Corpus of the Latin Fathers (vol. xx. 
pars 1), ed. A. Reifferscheid and G. Wissowa, and 
in addition Rénsch’s Das NT Tertullian’s. The 
results are rather vague and confusing. Evidently, 
in the Epp. Tert. and Cyp. use the same Lat. text. 
For the Gospp. the case is different. There is, 
indeed, a frequent agreement of Tert. with Cyp. 
and #, and, again, a frequent disagreement. In 
the latter instance, Tert. coincides pretty often 
with a, 6 against Cyp., &.£ In OT Tert. has some 
important points of contact with Cyp.’s text of 
Psalms. As regards the Pent. and the Prophetic 
books, it is not easy to speak definitely. In the 
former (in which the range of our collation has 
been very narrow), the differences seem mostly to 
consist in the use of synonyms. In the latter, the 
quotations come fairly close to each other, except 
in Dn, where Tert. uses the LXX, while Cyp. 
usually follows Theodotion.§ 

Even before a thorough investigation of the 
subject had been made, Hort, with his wonted 
grasp and insight, had undertaken a classification 
of the extant NT documents. The earliest group 
he named African, consisting of texts which 
agreed, on the whole, with the quotations of Tert. 
and Cyp. To this he assigns #, ¢, and A of Ac and 
Apoec. The second class he designates Hwropean, 
to embrace a type of text which may be either a 
revision of the ‘ African’ or a separate tr®, but 
which circulated at all events in North Italy 
and the West of Europe generally. Under this 
heading he would probably place a, a, 6, ¢, fo, h, 
i, n, r, and p of Gospels; g, go, and s of Ac; 
perhaps ff of Ja and g of Apoc. The third family 
he names ‘Italian.’ The name is derived from 
the famous passage of Aug. (de Doct. Christ. ii. 15), 
in which he recommends a tr® (interpretatio), 
which he calls ‘/¢ada,’ and which is presumably the 
text which he usually follows. Now this is found 
often || to be a revision of the ‘ European’ text. 


* An excellent example is his citation of 1 Co 1547, which 
appears in three of his separate treatises in three distinct 
forms. One of these is identical with Cyprian’s text. ‘ 

+ Vol. iii. of CSEL, ed. Hartel. The Vienna Corpus furnishes 
by far the most trustworthy texts for the Lat. Fathers, and 
has been used for this article where available. But see on the 
text of the Testimonia in Hartel’s ed. the references under 
n. t in preceding column. ; ; 

t Perhaps Tert. may have become acquainted with a ‘ Euro- 
pean’ form of textat Rome. _ : , 

§ For a full discussion of this last point, see F. C. Burkitt, 
Old Latin and Itala, p. 18 sq. Corssen, Zwei neue Fragmente 
d. Weing. Propheten-MS, Berlin, 1899, pp. 45-47, believes that 
not only did Tert. use various texts, but texts which already 
had mixed elements. ; ‘ 4 

|| Not always. The Bible of Aug. is a most variable quantity. 
See Corssen, Der Cyp. Text, etc. p. 25; Zycha, OSEL, vol. xxviii 
sec. 3, pars 3, pp. v-Vii. 
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To this class he refers f and qg of Gospels; g (?), 
1, 1,13 Of the Epp. This enumeration omits many 
of the texts given in our list, some of which he 
hesitates to classify, while others, such as the Lat. 
texts of the bilingual MSS (Cod. Bezee, Claromont. 
etc. etc.), he does not regard as strict evidence for 
OL Bible.* Let us briefly examine this classifica- 
tion in the light of recent investigations. As we 
have already seen, the earliest traces of the OL 
Bible are found in Africa. Perhaps the tr” came 
there by way of Rome, whose connexion with 
Africa and Carthage at this time was as intimate 
as can be conceived.t Perhaps it travelled west- 
ward through Upper Egypt. Indeed, certain 
phenomena bearing upon the underlying Gr. text 
might seem to favour this hypothesis, notably a 
remarkable affinity here and there in OT with the 
recension of Hesychius, and in both OT and NT with 
Cod. Alex.t In any case we are quite justified in 
giving the name ‘ African’ to the group of texts 
mentioned above in connexion with Cyp., although 
this makes no assumption as to their origin.§ It 
is at this point that we enter on more uncertain 
ground. Are the ‘European’ texts a separate 
family from the ‘African’? We believe that 
Sanday’s suggestion quoted above, that a ‘ work- 
shop’ of MSS existed at the origin of the OL, is the 
most adequate yet put forward to account for the 
facts. For this is very much the impression made 
on an unbiassed mind. ‘There are, assuredly, 
marked differences between the ‘ African’ and 
‘European’ texts, but they are not separated by 
any hard-and-fast lines. There are points at which 
they shade off into each other. Perhaps it may be 
allowable to regard a|| (in Matthew, at least) as 
a connecting lnk between the ‘ African’ and 
‘European’ families. A credible tradition associ- 
ates it with Eusebius, Bp. of Vercelli, situated 
between Milan and Turin, a part of Italy to which 
Gr. influence had not, in any powerful degree, 
extended, and where a Lat. Bible would be early 
required. Here, in Italy, it would be quite natural 
that many of the roughnesses of the original tr® 
should be toned down, and that is, indeed, the 
character of ‘European’ in so far as it may 
be distinguished from ‘African’ Latin.{/ The 
vividness of the latter gives place to a certain 
insipidity ; there is a less bold use of compound 
expressions ; some words have a large extension 
given to their meaning; there is a more normal 
use of the commoner parts of speech, such as 
prepositions and pronouns. Accordingly, the so- 
called ‘ African’ elements in a may be merely the 
more marked traces left of the original tr™ or of 
one type of it. From a careful collation of the 
readings of the Lat. tr® of Ireneus** with the 
leading MS authorities,}+ while Jren. Lat. stands 
constantly alone, there seems to be a more than 
accidental connexion between his text and that of 


s ee for Hort’s classification, Westcott and Hort’s NT, ii. 
pp. 78-84. 

t See Caspari, Quellen z. Gesch. d. Taufsymbols, iii. p. 456 ff. 

t Perhaps this affinity is better explained by later revision. 

§$ It ought here to be noticed that P. Thielmann assigns to 
this class, and with good reason, the Lat. trn of Wis and Sir. 
See Archiv, viii. 2, p. 235 ff. ; 4, p. 501 ff. 

|| Including a. It is interesting to find that the quotations 
of Novatian have a close resemblance to a. He was schismatic 
Bishop at Rome, and a contemporary of Cyprian. See Burkitt, 
Old Lat. etc. p. 16. 

4 See Thielmann, Archiv, ix. 2, p. 247 ff. 

** Surely there is a great deal of evidence for the earlier date 
of the Lat. trn of Iren. See Harnack, Altehristl. Literatur, 
vol. i. p. 267, ii. p. 667. Lipsius, Dict. of Christian Biog. ii. p. 
256. Massuet’s Dissertatio, ii. § 53, as reprinted by Stieren, 
Iren. Opp. Tom, ii. pp. 2380-233. 

tt This was made possible by means of the full conspectus of 
variants printed in Novum Testamentum S. Irenei, ed. by 
Sanday, and in course of publication by the Clarendon Press. 
Through Mr. C. H. Turner’s great kindness, and the courtesy of 
the Clarendon Press, the writer has seen the proofs for the four 
Gospp. 


a.* Perhaps d+ (Lat. of Cod. Bezw) is not far 
removed from this stage in the history of the text, 
and it is not improbable that Cod. Beze was 
written in Lyons where Ireneus was bishop. It 
should also be borne in mind that Irenzus, a 
native of Asia Minor, was in closest connexion 
with the East. And, as bearing upon this, the sug- 
gestion of Prof. Armitage Robinson must be noted, 
that already, in A.D. 177, a Lat. VS of the Bible 
was known to the narrator of the story of the 
martyrdoms at Vienne and Lyons.t These facts 
seem to hint at a connexion between the earliest 
branch of the ‘European’ family and the South of 
Gaul.g A remarkable clue to the whole history of 
the version, as well as this special point, would 
be furnished if Blass’ || theory of a double recen- 
sion of Luke’s writings were made good. The 
rough draft first made by Luke is seen, he holds, 
in the Cod. Bezw especially and its allied docu- 
ments. The second and more polished copy is the 
received text. But Luke has always been closely 
associated with Antioch. This would therefore 
be another line of evidence pointing to the birth- 
place of the version. 

The most representative text of the ‘ European’ 
group is the Verona MS 4, which seems to have a 
close affinity with all the other members of this 
family. And yet here again we are reminded of 
the danger of sharply distinguished groups. For 
in some parts of 6 there are, possibly, signs of the 
‘Italian’ revision already to be found,** while some 
markedly ‘ African’ phenomena also reveal them- 
selves.t{ An important subdivision of this group 
is that embraced by rtt and p.§§ They seem to 
contain a specially Irish or British form of text 
which appears repeatedly in various Vulg. MSS.|| || 
They often agree with the quotations of Fastidius 
and Gildas. And this goes far to suggest a British 
recension of the OL. It is quite natural that this 
British type of text should have intimate relations 
with the ‘ European’ family, seeing that there was 
an established line of communication between 
Ireland especially and monasteries such as Bobbio 
and St. Gall in the North of Italy and Switzer- 
land. Perhaps there is a hint to be gained in this 
direction bearing upon the whole history of the 
version. It is possible that every region of 
importance, ecclesiastically, may have had its own 
recension.*** There are certainly traces of this in 
Spain also. And an important contribution to its 
history is made by the biblical quotations of 
Priscillian, whose works have been lately dis- 
covered by Dr. G. Schepss, and edited by him in 


* There is a distinctly isolated element in Irenzus. 
specially ‘Gallic’? 

+ See Rendel Harris, Cod. Bez, p. 160 ff. 

t See Passion of S. Perpetua, pp. 97-100. 

§ Perhaps there may have been even a ‘ Gallican’ recension of 
the trn. The evidence for this is considerably augmented by 
biblical quotations from recently discovered De Mysteriis of 
Hilary and Peregrinatio. See Bernard, Proc. of Royal Irish 
Acad. 3rd ser. vol. ii. No. 2, p. 155 ff. 

|| See references under Cod. Bezcee in list of MSS. But Blass 
himself would assign the origin of the ‘ Western’ text to Rome. 
See Acta Apost. sec. formam Romanam, 1896, p. 7. 

{[ Perhaps its most intimate connexion is with g and 7. 

** See OL Texts, ii. Append. III. p. 136. 

++ Ib. Addenda, p. 139. 

tt In the European group, 7 is said to stand closest toh. From 
collations we have made, it has certainly a great resemblance to b. 

§§ See OL Bibl. Texts, ii. pp. 206-212. Points of contact are 
shown between p and d. 

lll Many readings in the Book of Mulling recall Cod. 7. See 
H. J. Lawlor, Book of Muilling, Edin. 1897, esp. pp. 55-63, 134, 
144. Most thorough discussion of affinities of Irish OL text. 
Concludes that Irish VS was prob. not indigenous. The VS on 
which it was founded, and from which its African, Italian, and 
d elements are derived, may have come from the region wh. 
gave birth toh. Another distinctively Ivish text in Book of 
Armagh, which seems to have a definite relation to the Spanish 
texts. See Berger, Hist. de la Vulg. pp. 34 ff. 32 ff. 

{| See especially the most important, Append. G in Haddan 
and Stubbs’ Councils, etc. vol. i. pp. 170-198. 

*** See Wordsworth, Academy, Nov. 18, 1869. 
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vol. xviii. of CSHL. Those quotations, indeed, 
bear a great resemblance to the ‘Late-African ’ 
group, which will be glanced at immediately, but 
they present special points of affinity with typical 
Spanish MSS, especially those of Leon.* Of the 
other ‘European’ texts, g and g, of Ac agree 
remarkably with that found in the numerous 
quotations of Lucifer, Bp. of Cagliarit+ (in Sardinia), 
J of St. James +t appears also to be of this family, 
although there is probably an African colouring 
in its text. It is of importance to notice that 
‘ Kuropean’ texts were those most commonly used 
in Gaul. For this the chief witness is Hilary, 
Bp. of Poitiers. 

There is a less marked distinction between the 
‘European’ and ‘Italian’ groups than between the 
former and the ‘ African.’ For, admittedly, the 
‘Italian’ is a revision of the ‘European.’ We 
have already referred to the derivation of the name 
from Aug.’s celebrated dictum, de Doct. Chris. ii. 
15: in ipsis autem interpretationibus Jtala ceteris 
preeferatur, nam est verborum tenacior cum per- 
spicuitate sententie. A keen discussion has 
centred round the expression ‘Itala.’ Bentley 
went the length of proposing to read ‘illa... 
quee’ for ‘Itala . . . nam.’ This proposal has been 
revived by Corssen,§$ who seeks to show that it fits 
in with the context. But this is merely to cut the 
knot. We cannot help believing that the true 
solution is that suggested by an admirable article 
in the Theolog. Review for 1874 by Kenrick, who 
proves beyond doubt that Northern Italy by the 
end of the 8rd cent. was regularly known under 
the name ‘ Italia.’|| But this was the very region 
in which Aug. had first become acquainted with 
the Scriptures. And the quotations of Ambrose, 
his teacher and guide, agree with this ‘ Italian’ 
type of text. Is it not, at least, probable that this 
revision was made in N. Italy, and so naturally 
became known to Augustine? 4] 5 

Burkitt has recently essayed to prove that Aug. 
here means nothing else than the Vulg. of Jerome.** 
His main argument is the Gospel quotations in the 
De Consensu Evangelistarum and a passage in the 
Contra Felicem. It cannot be doubted that the 
text of the Gospp. in the former stands in closest 
agreement with the Vulg. ; while the latter also 
appears to be Jerome’s revision, though it stands 
side by side with an ‘ African’ text of Acts. Yet 
it must be remembered thet, in the Gospels, texts 
like fand ff, are in close agreement with the Vulg., 
and there would always be the tendency to correct 
Aug.’s text according to Vulg. readings. This 
latter hypothesis would quite account for the 
phenomena in Contra Felicem. But, even supposing 
Aug. did (as he quite well may have done) use the 
Vulg. in this treatise, how can this be used to prove 
that he designates it by the name ‘Itala’ in the 
celebrated passage quoted? Surely the data are 
insufficient to justify so wide a generalization. tt 


* See Berger, Hist. de la Vulg. pp. S$ ff. (esp. pp. 27-28). 
The Frag. of Sir, lately published by Douais, belongs to the 
Spanish family, and Berger’s Perpignan Frag. of Acts has 
apparently a connexion with the Spanish text. It is cf some 
importance to find that the poet Juvencus, prob. a Spaniard by 
birth, is nearest, in his biblical text, to a and h. ‘ 

+ When Lucifer has an ‘African’ text, he is usually quoting 
directly the works of Cyprian. 

tIn this Ep. the remarkable resemblance between the 
‘Speculum’ (m) and Priscillian is very clear. 

§ Jahrbiicher f. prot. Theol. 1881, pp. 510-512. 

|| See pp. 326-328. §] See Ceriani, Rendiconti, etc. 1886, pp. 4,5. 

** Old-Latin and Itala, pp. 55-65. The suggestion had been 
previously made by Reuss in the 2 and 3 edd. of his History of the 
NT, that the ‘Itala’ of Aug. might be Jerome’s first trm of the 
Bible from the LXX. See alsoC. A. Breyther, Diss. de vi, quan 
antig. Verss.... lat. in crisin evang. tv. habeant, Merseb. 1824. 

tt Would not the fact, which Burkitt adduces, that the Vulg. 
Gospels were published under the auspices of Pope Damasus, 
have suggested, almost inevitably, the epithet ‘Romana ? But 
so weighty an authority as Berger is inclined to believe that 
the solution of the question may be found in the direction 


_ This ‘Italian’ revision has regard both to read- 
mgs and renderings. It isan attempt to soften the 
harsher Lat. tr’, while, at the same time, the Lat. 
text is corrected according to a non-Western and 
late group of Gr. MSS.* 

The leading representative is f. ¢ is also usually 
assigned to this family; but, as Mr. White+ has 
shown, ‘if it be Italian in its readings, it is 
European in its renderings.’ Indeed g shows a 
mixture of various elements,+ having close relations 
to k, 6, f, 9, and a. The other most important 
representative of this group is to be found in the 
Freisingen Fragg. of the Epistles. These exhibit 
a remarkable resemblance to the quotations of 
Aug. and Capreolus, Bp. of Carthage. Perhaps we 
ought to mention here an interesting type of text 
found chiefly in the Catholic Epp. It is the Late- 
African of the epoch of the Vandal supremacy. |i 
It is found in A of Cath. Epp. ; apparently in 134 
of the Freisingen Fragg., and in Fulgentius, Bp. of 
Ruspe. It was probably derived from the ‘Italian’ 
type, but greatly moditied by its transference to 
Africa. The important text of the ‘Speculum ’ (m) 
probably belongs to this group,** and, though not 
entirely of the same type, we may assign to it the 
Fleury Apocalypse (2). Berger would place the 
text of Priscillian as the transition between the 
‘Italian’ family and this ‘ Late-African’ group. 

There still remains a large number of texts which 
have not been classified. These are the Gr.-Lat. 
MSS, in which the Gr. text must, of course, have 
had a powerful influence upon the Latin.t+ There 
is Cod. Colbertinus (c), a MS of Languedoc, which 
has ‘ African,’ ‘European,’ and Vulg. elements. 
tt seems to be distinctly ‘European’ in St. 
Matthew, although ‘Italian’ and, at times, Vulg. 
readings appear. / has apparently a Vulg. base 
with numerous OL readings intermixed.§§ The Lat. 
interlinear version of Cod. Sangallensis (5) is shown 
to contain, at least, a very important OL element, 
which sometimes goes back to the earlier stages of 
the ‘ European’ text.|||| The latest OL text of Acts 
discovered by Berger in a MS of Perpignan occupies 
‘a central position in the midst of the various re- 
censions.’ {7 It seems to have a Spanish colouring, 
but yet to belong to the same general family as the 
Gigas (9), s (Bobb. Frag.), the Frag. in the Rosas 


indicated by Burkitt. See Bulletin Critique, Sept. 5, 1896. So 
also Zahn in Theolog. Lit.-Bl. xvii. No. 31, and Corssen, Bericht 
diber dre latein. Bibeltibersetzungen, p. 5. 

* «The ‘* Western” MSS DG (in the Epp.) are usually found on 
the side of those readings which the ‘‘Italian” MSS have 
rejected.’ See Zimmer, SK, 1889, ii. p. 354. 

+ OL Bibl. Texts, iii. p. xxi. {‘Ein sehr buntes Ding’ (Corssen). 

§ Perhaps this text had an official sanction, as is assumed with 
reason for the version of Cyprian. 

|| See Berger, Le Palimpseste de Fleury, pp. 15-18. 

{ This text seems almost identical with the ‘Speculum.’ 

** But see an import. article in Classical Review, iv. pp. 414- 
417, by Sanday, in which he suggests that ‘the Speculum was 
put together somewhere in the circle in which Priscillian moved, 
and from a copy of the Bible which, if not exactly his, was yet 
closely related to it’ (p. 416). This is certainly borne out by a 
comparison of OT passages in Priscill. and the ‘Speculum.’ 

++ But is not Hort’s estimate of the value of the Lat. texts too 
low ?(Introduction, p. 82). There isa very close agreement in the 
Epp. between the Lat. of Cod. Clarom. and Cod. Boerner. and the 
quotations in Victorinus and Ambrosiaster. On the basis of this, 
Zimmer has made out, at least, a strong case for three types of 
text in the Epp. (1) ‘Princeps’=text found in Tert. and Cyp. 
(2) ‘Communis’=text of Clarom.—Bern.—Victorin,—Ambrosr, 
being a revision of (1), with closer adherence to Gr. original. (3) 
Bible of Aug., Freis., and Gottweig Fragg. A typical example 
of the ‘Italian’ revision. See SK, 1889, ii. p. 331f. Also, Der 
Galater-Brief im alt. latein. Teat, Konigsberg, 1887. 

tt Thus, ¢.g., in Mt 2, a minute collation of authorities shows 
that a b q respectively are closer to g, than to each other or 
any of the remaining Lat. authorities. _ , ‘ 

&§ [“Vulg. in Mt and Mk, OL in Lk, mixed (but chiefly Vulg.) 
in Jn Sl ae & a 

See Harris, Cod. Sangall. p. 19. 

4 See» Berger, Un aheen texte Latin, pp. 11-18. He asks 
whether in Acts there is any distinction between ‘European 
and ‘Italian’ texts. We are inclined to think that the same 
question might be relevant as regards the Pauline Epp. 
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Bible,* and Cod. e (Laudianus) of ‘Acts,’ ze. to the 
‘European’ group. 

For NT authorities, Hort’s learning and judg- 
ment have laid a sound basis of classification. In 
the case of OT MSS such a grouping does not yet 
exist. And any attempt at furnishing principles 
of genealogical relationship seems beset on every 
side with no ordinary difficulties. The reasons are 
plain. Only in rare instances have we a variety of 
documents covering the same ground. Even when 
this is the case, their fragmentary nature renders 
it unsafe or impossible to generalize. In OT the 
quotations of the Fathers are, as a rule, specially 
perplexing, because, by this time, the text of the 
LXX had reached an almost hopeless state of con- 
fusion. It is only when a thorough examination of 
the principal cursives of the LXX has been made 
that order can be brought into the chaos. We do 
not propose, therefore, to attempt a classification. 
All we can do is to give the results of a more or less 
minute comparison of the leading witnesses for 
OT. Let us follow the order in the list of MSS 
above. 

Hexateuch.—We have here our best opportunity 
for comparing various texts, as there are four 
authorities which cover, to a great extent, the same 
ground. These are Cod. Lugdunensis, Cod. Wirce- 
burg., Cod. Monacens., and the Frage. of Cod. 
Ottobon. A comparison of the four texts reveals, 
at first sight, some strange phenomena. In Gn 
there is a close agreement between Cod. Ottob. and 
Cod. Lugd. In £z, Cod. Lugd. and Cod. Wirceb. 
apparently belong to the same tyr., while the 
Munich MS seems to stand by itself. Cod. Ottob., 
which appears to have suffered grievously by cor- 
ruption, has a possible resemblance to the two first- 
named MSS. In Lv there is a good deal of varia- 
tion between the three chief texts (Ottob. not 
extant). In Nw and Détwe find that Cod. Lugd. 
and Cod. Monae. have, without question, the same 
source, while the relation to them of Cod. Wirceb. is 
difficult to determine. When we compare patristic 
quotations with the texts, it is striking to dis- 
cover that those of Lucifer have a remarkable re- 
semblance both to Cod. Lugd. and to Cod. Wirceb. 
What can be said of such complex results? We 
believe the solution lies in taking into account the 
underlying Gr. text. Accepting the classifications 
made by Ceriani + and Lagardet in reference to the 
Lucianic, Hesychian, and Palestinian recensions of 
the LXX, we find phenomena such as the following. 
In a section of Gn in which we have compared Cod. 
Wirceb. with the chief Gr. authorities, the result 
shows the most extraordinary mixture. On the 
whole, Cod. Wirceb. comes closest to the ‘ Cotton’ 
Genesis (D), but the Bodleian E also finds a place. 
There are distinct traces, in addition, of ‘ Lucianic’ 
readings, and the Pal. recension is not wanting. 
A similar collocation in £z confirms the mingling of 
elements in the text. Here, Cod. Wirceb. shows 
an intimate relation with AF and Hesychius, but 
there is also a Lucianic strain throughout. Follow- 
ing the same method with Cod. Lugd. in Lv, we 
reach a like result. From the definite facts already 
stated, and the total impression left by repeated 
comparison of texts, we are led to believe that in 
this group of writings the extant documents 
probably go back to an original tr™ of which they 
are recensions. Only, the extraordinary variety of 
LXX texts prevalent in the age when the MSS were 
transcribed caused an unusual amount of correction 
and mixture of readings in the various documents.§ 

* See Berger, Hist. dela Vulg. pp. 24, 25. 

+ See A. M. Ceriani, Le recens. dei LXX e la vers. lat. detta 

Itala (Rendiconti del R. Istituto Lombardo, Feb. 18, 1886), and 
the numerous references to his other works given there. 
..t See Lagarde, Ankiindigung einer neuen Ausg. der griech. 
Ubersetz. des AT’, Gotting. 1882, esp. pp. 25-30. Also his Libr. 
Vet. Test. Canonic. Pars Prior, Gotting. 1883, pp. iii-xvi. 

§ See Wellhausen, Bleek’s Hinieit. in das AT’'4, pp. 586-594. 


This is quite sufficient to account for the manifold 
differences. And it is to be observed that some 
portions suffered from this process far more severely 
than others. Probably, we might not be wrong in 
lacing the above-mentioned MSS parallel to the 
ater ‘European’ texts* of NT, if not to the 
‘Italian.’ They have something in common both 
with the quotations in Ambrose and those of the 
‘Speculum’ (m). The Fragg. of Gn pub. by Cony- 
beare come closest to Cod. Lugd. and 8S. Ambrose. 

Historical Books.—According to our list, these 
consist of Ruth, Frage. of Samuel and Kings, and 
Esther. Apparently, the text of Au, which is 
‘Spanish,’ agrees almost exactly with the quota- 
tions of Ambrose, and so may be designated 
‘Italian.’+ The Frage. of Samuel and Kings, 
while having their origin in different countries, 
are linked together in various ways. They all 
seem to have an intimate connexion with the re- 
cension of Lucian,t while they have the closest 
resemblance to the quotations of Lucifer, Ambrose, 
and Claudius of Turin. Accordingly, they may be 
classed, perhaps, as early ‘Italian.’§ In #s¢ much 
confusion is found among the extant texts, perhaps 
arising from the fact that only a ‘résumé,’ as 
Berger calls it, and not a complete version, existed 
in the OL Bible. We have compared Sabatier’s 
text, which is from a Corbey MS No. 7 (at Paris), 
with that of the Munich MS pub. by Belsheim, the 
Vallicellian text (in Sabatier), and the extracts 
given by Berger from a Lyons MS. Probably, 
this last is the best. It resembles closely 
the Vallicellian text and that of Belsh. (which 
appear to us to be almost identical), while the 
Corb. text in Sabat., owing to mutilations and 
corruptions,|| seems a long way inferior to all the 
others. Here, again, we may POA go the length 
of saying that one tr™ seems to lie at the foundation, 
but it has undergone much revision and corruption 
from a comparison with Gr. texts which had been 
subject to an exceptional amount of mixture. 
From an almost entire lack of quotations in the 
Fathers it is impossible to attempt to localize the 
text. There are frequent traces of the ‘ Lucianic’ 
recension. 

Poetical Books.—The extant remains of Job are 
so scanty that it is difficult to come to any con- 
clusion regarding the text. Apparently, the Frag. 
of Fleury, which is found both in the ‘Speculum’ 
and Priscillian, belongs to the earliest form of the 
Lat. VS, following the same type of Gr. text as 
Cyp. and Lucif., and therefore, perhaps, being 
entitled to the designation ‘ African.’ 

According to Burkitt, a second type of OL is 
found in the quotations of Ambrose, based on the 
leading uncials of the LXX and in intimate con- 
nexion with the Greek. The Fragg. which Berger 
has pub. from the margin of the Leon Cod. also 
reveal a close attachment to the Greek (esp. Cod. 
A), and coincide most frequently with the quota- 
tions of Ambr. and Aug. Perhaps the two last 
a of text ought to be called ‘ Italian.’ 

or a genuinely ‘ African’ text of Ps our most 
trustworthy authority is MS L. of Cyprian’s Testi- 
monia. The Verona and St. Germain Psalters 
both exhibit a later type of text, although the 
former has suffered less revision. It would be 
rash to specify either text definitely as ‘ European’ 

* Rendel Harris points out some very curious resemblances in 
spelling between Cod. d@ and Cod. Lugd., which go to suggest, 
he thinks, that both were Rhéne-valley MSS (Study of Cod. 
Bez. pp. 29, 30). 

t See Berger, Notice, pp. 12, 13. 

tSee Lagarde, Septwaginta-Studien, 1892, i. pp. 71, 72; 
Driver, Notes on Heb. Text of Samuel, pp. \xxvii-lxxxii ; Bur- 
kitt, Old-Latin and Itala, p. 9. 

§ See Berger, op. cit. pp. 14, 15. 

|| Still more defective appears to be the Cod. Pechianus which 
Sab. gives for the latter part of the book. OL of Hst is to be 


ub. by Thielmann. 
| Old-Latin, etc. pp. 8, 32-34. 
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or ‘Italian.’ A noteworthy feature is that the 
Verona MS shows a striking agreement with 
Aug.’s text of Ps, while decidedly marked is the 
affinity between the St. Germ. Psalter and the 
quotations of Cassiodorus the Calabrian. The 
portions of the OL Psalter found in the Mozarabic 
Liturgy belong to this latter type of text.* 

Proverbs.—Here we can distinguish two recen- 
sions. The one is represented by Vogel’s Fragg., 
which agree with the quotations of Cyp. and 
Vigilius of Thapsus, having also a close resem- 
blance to the ‘Speculum.’ It may be designated 
‘ African.” The other is seen in the Fragg. of 
the St. Gall MS, No. 11. These have their chief 
parallels in Jerome, Ambrose, and Augustine. 
They therefore belong to the ‘Italian’ family. 

The Fragg. of Ecclesiastes and Canticles named 
in our list are of precisely the same character as 
the second recension in Proverbs. We may here 
note that for OT it seems even more difficult than 
in the NT to draw a line between ‘ European’ and 
‘Italian’ texts. Often, indeed, there appears to be 
none. 

Prophetical Books.—In attempting to classify the 
extant OL texts of the Prophets, we are met, as 
in the Hexateuch, by the difficulty of conflicting 
evidence. Fortunately, part of the ground has 
been cleared by Burkitt in his Rules of Tyconius. 
Much of what follows depends on his important 
investigations. The extant Fragg. of the Prophets 
plainly do not belong to the oldest stratum of the 
OL tr». It is needful, therefore, to begin as usual 
with Cyprian; as we have seen, Tertullian’s quota- 
tions are of doubtful value. Now, Burkitt has 
clearly proved} that.Tyconius the Donatist (¢c. A.D. 
400) used an OL version of the Prophets (in 
Isaiah at least t) almost identical with that of Cyp., 
the only difference being a slight revision of the 
Latin. How does this writer stand towards our 
two chief MS authorities, the Weingarten (w) and 
Wiirzburg (A) Fragg.? At many points he is in 
close agreement with both, but especially, perhaps 
(e.g. in Ezk), with w. Now, a comparison of wand 
A shows so many agreements in proportion to 
differences that we cannot help believing that they 
are copies of the same tr™ of the Prophets, whose 
variation is accounted for by varying elements in 
the Gr. texts by which they were revised.§ InA, 
e.g. in the midst of a great mixture of types, the 
Luce. strain is considerably more prominent than 
in w.|| Accordingly, we may perhaps call 2 an 
‘Italian’ text; its coincidences with Ambrose, and 
to a less extent with Augustine, are noteworthy. 
w is possibly an earlier revision of the same tr™.** 


* There seems to be a close resemblance in Ps between Pris- 
cillian and the ‘Speculum.’ The Latin Psalter with Anglo- 
Saxon paraphr. pub. by Thorpe, Oxf. 1835, is almost identical 
with the so-called ‘Roman’ Psalter of Jerome, although 
occasionally it diverges. The text of Cassiod. has also a most 
intimate connexion with Roman Psalter. 

+ Rules of Tyconius, pp. lii-cvii. 

tIt must be noted that there is a considerable difference 
between Tyconius’ text of Is and of Ezk. See important table on 
p. cvi of op. cit. Burkitt suggests that perhaps there was ‘a 
partial revision of the African Bible anterior to Cyprian,’ the 
result of which is seen in the text of Ezk in Tyc. This point has 
been already brought forward in connexion with the quotations 
of Oyprian. 

§ See also Cornill, Das Buch d. Proph. Hzech. p. 31ff. But 
see Corssen’s most important discussion of the two MSS in Zwei 
neue Fragmente d. Weing. Propheten-MS, Berlin, 1899, in which 
he shows that the variation is largely due to the insertion of 
glosses in the texts. : ; : 

|| May it be that the infusion of this element into OT texts 
corresponds to the ‘ Antiochene’ revision of NT? Since this 
was written, we are interested to see that Sanday is inclined to 
assign the above-named revision to Lucian (O2/. Debate, p. 29). 

{| Streane, Double Text of Jeremiah, p. 370, shows that for 
Jer h is non-African and prob. Italian. His searching in- 
vestigation goes to confirm our hypothesis. , i 

** Ranke shows that w has points of contact with Arnobius, 
Lucifer, Ambrose, and Hesychius (a Dalmatian bishop). See 
Fragmenta .. . Antehicron. fasc. 2, pp. 122,123. This would 
suggest a very wide diffusion. An attempt to trace points of 
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It is interesting to note that Tye. has a text 
essentially the same in the Prophets as another 
Donatist, Habetdeus, whose quotations can be 
assigned to the year A.D. 411. And to make the 
coincidence still more important, it is found that 
the St. Gall Frag. of Jeremiah has remarkable 
points of connexion with the biblical text used 
by a Donatist in the pseudo-Augustinian Contra 
FLulgentiwm Donatistam. This goes some way to 
establish a Donatist tradition of the OL version.* 

A comparison of Tyce. with the ‘Speculum’ re- 
veals a far greater amount of difference than be- 
tween the former and Cyprian. But there is so 
much important resemblance that the variation is 
probably due to a gradual revision of the language 
inm. This, as Burkitt points out, greatly enhances 
the value of the ‘ Speculum,’ though a late text, for 
the criticism of the LXX.+ 

In some passages the ‘Spec.’ has a very close 
connexion with A, while in others it is entirely 
different. In comparing the quotations of Tertull. 
and Cyp., with reference to the Gr., for another 
purpose, the writer was surprised to find that in 
the Book of Daniel, while Cyp. sometimes used 
Theodotion’s version and at others the LXX, 
Tert. seemed invariably to follow the latter. The 
whole subject has been thoroughly investigated by 
Burkitt,t who proves beyond question, that while 
Theodotion was followed as early as the 3rd cent. by 
Auctor de Pascha Computus, and thenceforward 
throughout the Lat. Church (alsoin A and w of 
Prophets), Tertull. adhered to the LXX, as also, 
to some extent, did Cyp., whose text is mixed.§ 
This shows the varying histories of the several 
books of Scripture, a fact which has been already 
noticed in regard to NT. 

APOCRYPHA. Fourth [Second] Esdras.—The 
texts of this book have been accurately studied, 
with the result that the leading authorities fall 
into two groups. Two MSS, Cod. Sangermanensis 
(pub. by Sab.) at Paris (Bibl. nat. lat. 11504-5) 
and Cod. Ambianensis (Amiens, Bibl. Communale 
10) have a ‘French’ text; the other two, Cod. 
Complut. (Madrid Univ. 31) and Cod. Mazarinzeus 
(Paris), present a ‘Spanish’ type of text. The 
other extant texts are related to these two 
families. || 

Third (First) Esdras.—Here, again, we possess 
two types of text, both of which are represented 
in Sab., and one of which isthe Vulg. Both texts 
are evidently of great antiquity, presenting many 
of the most typical characteristics of the ‘ African’ 
group. Probably, Vulg. is an emended form of the 
other version. 

Tobit.—As appears from our list, there are many 
MSS extant of the OL version of Tobit. So far as 
we can judge, they all go back to one tr®, though 
considerable differences exist. A rough comparison 
leads us to believe that the leading texts are re- 
lated somewhat as follows : Sabatier’s text (derived 
from MSS lat. 93 and 11505 at Paris) seems closest 
to the quotations of Lucifer. Slightly different 
from it are Paris MS lat. 11553 and Munich 6239, 
which agree closely. Cod. Regio-Vat. No. 7 is 
more independent of the other texts, and may be, 
perhaps, a separate translation./ It contains only 
chs. ivi. The rest is Vulgate. The quotations 
in Speculum seem to show a third recension. 


agreement and differences between the two texts (wand h) and 
the Fathers has led, on the whole, only to confusing results. 
Clearly, we have much yet to learn regarding the OL version (or 
versions) of the Prophets. 

* Of. Rendel Harris on the Montanist character of Cod. Beza 
(Study of Cod. Bez. p. 148 ff.). 

+ Rules of Tycon. p. Ixiv. 

t Old Latin and Itala, pp. 18-31. ; Pass 

§ This mixed text also found in Lactantius and Firmicus 
Maternus. y a ee 

i See Fourth Book of Ezra, by Bensly aud James, pp. XU-XXu. 

{ See Fritzsche, Hdbuch zu. d. Apokryphen, ii. pp. 5, 11. 
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Judith.—As in To, the OL of Jth appears in a 
variety of MSS. While one original hes, appar- 
ently, behind all the texts, it appears to us that 
Mun. MS 6239 has the oldest type of text. A some- 
what longer and perhaps later form is found in the 
text of Sabatier (Paris MSS lat. 93, 11505). The 
Paris MS 11553 seems to have a mixed text, now 
agreeing with Mun. MS, now with Sabat. MS 
lat. 11549 (at Paris), while somewhat mixed, agrees 
perhaps more often with Mun. MS.* 

Wisdom of Solomon.—As already pointed out, 
this is proved to be an ‘ African’ text. It seems 
to be fully as old as Cyp.t 

Sirach. —The Vulg. text of this book is also 
‘ African’ Latin. Curiously enough, however, chs. 
44-50 are shown by Thielmann ¢ to have been tr*. 
later than chs. 1-48, 51, and they belong to the 
‘European’ type of text. The Prologue is also 
‘European.’ The Frag. ed. by Douais is appar- 
ently a ‘Spanish’ text, being a revision of the 
primitive ‘ African’ version. 

Baruch.—Two main types of text, so far as we 
can judge from the published MSS, are extant in 
this book. The one is the Vulg., which agrees with 
the quotations of Cyp., Vigilius, and, as a rule, 
Fulgentius. The other, which is not far removed, 
is represented by Paris MS 11951, Rheims MS No. 1, 
and Vallicell. B. 7 (all in Sab.). We cannot say 
much as to patristic evidence, but at times, at 
least, it is corroborated by the quotations of Hilary 
and Augustine.§ 

Maccabees.—In 1 Mac two forms of text can be 
traced. The one is the Vulg. The other, which 
in many passages is identical with the Vulg. and 
then disagrees to a great extent, is found in Paris 
MS lat. 11553, pub. by Sabat. It agrees uniformly 
with the quotations of Lucifer, which are very 
numerous in this book. Berger points out that 
this latter rests on the same tradition as that of 
Cod. Complut., while there are readings in the 
Leon Palimpsest (Chapter Lib. No. 15) which seem 
to lie behind the St. Germain text in Sab.|| A 
mixed text, according to Berger, is found in the 
Lyons MS No. 356. 

In 2 Mac we find several versions more or less 
distinct. The Vulg. stands by itself. A mixed 
text is that of Lyons MS 356.1 The text of Cod. 
Complut. is of a different type from the Vulg. We 
have not been able to see the text from Ambrosian 
MS E. 26 infer., pub. by A. Peyron.** Berger 
(Hist. de la Vulg. p. 138) says of it: ‘The version 
. . . preserved by our MS is not found elsewhere, 
and is of extreme importance.’ |} 

A few words ought to be said, before we conclude 
this article, upon the Gr. text which underlies the 
OL version. For, after all, its primary importance 
consists in the evidence it furnishes for the original 
Gr. text of both OT and NT. Obviously, the in- 
quiry is very wide in its range. We can only 


* Scholz in Comm. tiber das Buch Judith (Wiirzburg, 1896), 
p. xxiiif., considers that Paris MS 11549 (Cod. Corb. in Sab.) is 
a private trn, though closely related to the other. He would 
also assign importance to Cod. Pechianus (in Sab.), which he 
believes to be directly transl. from a Greek text with the help of 
the OL. It stands closest to Paris MS 11553 and agrees with the 
quotations of Lucifer. The quotations of Fulgentius most re- 
semble the text of Sabat. which is a ‘Gallic’ text. Perhaps the 
Munich MS may be ‘African.’ See also Fritzsche, Hdbuch. ii. 
p. 119, and Thielmann, Beitr. z. Peat-Krit. d. Vulgata, Speier, 
1883. Thielm. is to pub. OL of Tob, Jud, Sap, and Sir. 

+ See Thielmann, Archiv, viii. 2, p. 235 ff, 

t Archiv, ix. 2, p. 247 ff. A most important and valuable 
article. But see a noteworthy criticism by Geyer in Bursian’s 
Jahresbericht, xcviii. p. 83. 

§ See also Kneucker, Das Buch Baruch, Leipz. 1879. 

|| See Berger, Notice, pp. 33-38. 

{| Its base is Vulgate. 

** Asan Appendix to his M7 Ciceronis Orationum pro Scauwro 
... fragm. inedd., Stuttgart, 1824. 

tt On OL of Apoer. see also Schiirer’s valuable art. ‘ Apokry- 
phen’ in PRE, and the introductions to Kautzsch’s ‘Die 
Apokryphen u. Pseudepigraphen d. AT.’ 


give the barest outline; and even this, in the 
present condition of the investigation, is Incom- 
plete and provisional. Two most important and 
suggestive statements are made by Hort as to the 
type of Gr. text circulating at the period with 
which we are here concerned. ‘The text of D 
presents a truer image of the form in which the 
Gospels and Acts were most widely read in the 
3rd and probably a great part of the 2nd cent, 
than any other extant Gr. MS.’ And again: ‘A, 
both in the Gospels and elsewhere, may serve as a 
fair example of the MSS that, to judge by patristic 
quotations, were commonest in the 4th cent.’ (Jn- 
trod. pp. 149, 152). These words, in our view, 
have a very significant bearing on the question 
before us. For it has become sufficiently clear 
that the period from the middle of the 2nd cent. 
to the end of the 4th is the most important for the 
OL version. Keeping them in mind, let us come 
to the actual facts, in so far as we are able to 
present them. 

The NT must be our starting-point. What can 
be said as to the earliest group of texts, presum- 
ably the ‘African’ family? Cod. #, which, as we 
have seen, agrees with Cyp., is the most important 
witness. Fortunately, Sanday, in the work so 
often quoted, has a valuable Appendix on ‘ the Gr. 
text implied by &.’* Elaborate lists showing the 
relation of & to the leading Gr. authorities plainly 
declare that the main elements in its text are the 
‘Western’ (as represented by D) and the ‘ Neutral’ 
(s B in particular). The ‘Western’ strain slightly 
predominates. As regards the kindred Cod. e, a 
collation we have attempted of several long sec- 
tions from the Gospp. reveals a close relation with 
B and one almost as intimate with D, x, and A. 
The one fact which strikes us in comparing the two 
sets of results is that A las become an important 
factor in Cod. e. When the ‘ European’ group is 
investigated, it is interesting to note the changing 
of places by the MSS. We have taken a and 6 
as typical texts, and the results for both are, on 
the whole, congruous, except that s seems to have 
a much more important place in 6 than in a. In 
both, B loses the prominent position which it 
occupied in the ‘ African’ group. D has, of course, 
a predominating influence, but it is closely fol- 
lowed by A. Inideed it looks as if, in the Gospp. 
at least, the influence of A were among the chief 
forces in differentiating the ‘European’ from the 
‘African’ group. And this seems to coincide 
remarkably with Hort’s hypothesis of a Syrian 
recension, perhaps made at Antioch, about the 
beginning or a little before the beginning of the 
4th cent., whose influence spread in all directions. 
For, in the Gospp., ‘A has a: fundamentally 
Syrian text.’ In any case, the great increase 
in the A element is plainly no accidental cir- 
cumstance, but, as we shall find in the OT, a fact 
intimately bound up with a certain stage of the 
OL version. 

We have taken f as representative of the 
‘Italian’ texts. The facts which a minute ex- 
amination of long sections in Mt, Mk, and Lk 
brings out are of the kind we might expect. There 
is, apparently, a great mixture of elements in the 
underlying Greek. One of the most noteworthy 
of these is represented by Cod. L, itself a very 
mixed text, containing early readings mingled 
with ‘Alexandrian,’ ‘Western,’ and ‘Syrian’ 
elements. Cod. C is also prominent, which again 
is composed of most various forms of text. As 
invariably, D is still an important factor, while A 
also appears to have lost little ground. »s and B 
have not regained the place they occupied in the 
‘ African’ group. In Ac, as we have seen, we can 
at least distinguish between the ‘ African’ and 

* OL Bibl. Texts, ii. Append. i. pp. 95-122. 
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‘European’ texts, represented most typically by 
the Fleury Palimpsest (the text of Cyp.) ae the 
Gigas (the text of Lucif.) respectively. From 
Corssen’s investigation* it is plain that the former 
depends on a “Western’ text even more uniform 
than D. The latter, so far as a rough survey of its 
readings can reveal, has a very mixed character. 
Dis a prominent factor in it, perhaps the most pro- 
minent. Of the other more important uncials, E, 
and at some distance A and C, seems the best re- 

resented.t One has the impression of a text be- 
onging to a time of revision. And the phenomena 
found here appear to justify Berger’s query as to 
whether, in Ac, there is any distinction between 
‘European’ and ‘Italian’ readings.t Space for- 
bids any further examination of the NT books 
except that we may point out that the chief of OL 
versions of the Epistles§ (except Freis. Frage.) 
seem to depend for their text mainly on D and G, 
whether separate or combined, and often on the 
group DG KL.|| The Freis. Fragg. have a far 
greater mixture of elements, being apparently 
revised from MSS such as C A 8 L (while their basis 
isDG). Inthe Apoe. the text of Primasius seems 7 
to approach closest to that of Andreas of Cesarea, 
and Cod. P; but there remains an important 
element peculiar to himself.** 

As regards the Gr. text underlying the OL of 
the OT, our statements must be even more general 
and provisional. For the leading uncial MSS of 
the LXX have never been grouped, and we cannot, 
with any definiteness, state their mutual relations. 
And the cursives, which in the LXX are of unique 
importance, have received little investigation. 
Hence there are few ascertained data on which to 
base any reasonable hypothesis. Certainly, the 
classification into families of texts, and the marking 
off of stages in their history, would be a difficult 
task. For this tr> must have undergone from 
first to last the most varied treatment. The 

- original Gr. VS, the rival tr®s of Aquila, Theodo- 
tion and Symmachus, the attempt of Origen to 
purify the text, the subsequent recensions of 
Eusebius, Lucian, and Hesychius, all have con- 
spired to produce a chaos in the MSS of the LXX. 
This has a bewildering effect on the comparison of 
the OL with the underlying Gr. No doubt we may 
say that the earliest Lat. VS of the OT must have 
been made from the pre-hexaplar Gr. text which 
was in common use.}}+ But we know little of its 
history. It must also have been subjected to 
various forms of corruption. We cannot identify 
it with the genuine LXX. Weare also unable to 
state definitely the relation borne to it by the 
ereat extant uncials and those groups of cursives 
which are assumed (with more or less reason) to be 
particular recensions. Accordingly, the following 
notes must be somewhat vague and hypothetical. 

In the books which apparently preserve a 
fundamentally ‘African’ text, such as Sirach, 
we might expect to find a relatively pure Gr. 
text at their base. Nor are we, on the whole, 
disappointed. This OL text shows a close rela- 
tion to Cod. 248, which is here, perhaps, the best 
representation of the original Gr. text.t{ But, 


* Der Cyp. Text d. Acta Apost., Berlin, 1892. See esp. p. 18 ff. 

+ The Fleury text has a very intimate connexion with it, 
while it shares many readings also with the text of Aug. and 
with that of the Vulgate. 

t Un ancien texte . . . des Actes, p. 18. F 5 

§ Codd, Claromont. and Boerner. and the texts of Victorinus 
and Ambrosiaster. due be 

|| In this group they are often joined by Jerome in his Com- 
mentaries. See Corssen, Hpist. ad Galatas, pp. 52, 53. 

{| This result is provisional, as our investigation only embraced 
two or three chs. of Apoc. See Bousset, Teatkritische Studien, 

p. 1-44. 
er See Haussleiter, Zahn’s Forschungen, iv. pp. 207-224. 

+t Designated by the Fathers ‘uulgata editio’ and zav7. 

tt See Ryssel in Kautzsch’s ‘Apokryphen,’ pp. 244-249, and 
Herkenne, De Vet. Lat. Eccles. Capp. i.-xliii., Leipz. 1899. 
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in the words of Lagarde,* ‘all the MSS of the 
Gr. tr" of the OT are either directly or indirectly 
the result of an eclectic procedure.’ This is the 
key to the phenomena of the OL version of the 
OT. + When we come to examine the large group 
of OT texts which we have designated either 
‘Huropean’ or ‘Italian’ (and the boundary be- 
tween them is, at least, a fluctuating one), the 
result is most confusing. In the Hewateuch, as 
already observed, there appears an almost in- 
definite amount of mixture. It is, perhaps, useless 
to ask to which of the great uncials the leading 
MSS are most nearly related. For other elements 
intrude continually. Here and there, indeed, a 
definite relationship reveals itself, as, ¢.g., in 
Exodus where Cod. Wirceb. has a distinct connexion 
with the group A F. But, as a rule, both in it, in 
Cod. Lugd., and in Cod. Monae. there are constant 
traces of Hesychiant and Lucianic readings, as 
well as relations of an undefinable kind to the 
leading uncials. 

In the Historical books it can, at least, be 
affirmed that the recension of Lucian is one of the 
prominent elements lying at the basis of the text.§ 
This is specially noticeable in the Vienna Frage. 
of Samuel and the Leon Fragg. of Kings. Ceriani 
had observed the agreement of ‘Lucianic’ MSS 
with the text of Ambrose and the ‘Speculum.’ 
And thus he is led to believe that the ‘Italian’ 
revision of OT (which perhaps includes the ‘ Euro- 
pean’) had, partly at least, for its standard, 
some MSS of the same type as those used by 
Lucian in his recension. At the same time, A 
and B cannot be ignored. Indeed, as Lagarde 
has pointed out,|| Cod. A has a specially close 
connexion with the OL text of OT which asserts 
itself here and there.41 When the Prophetic books 
are examined, this becomes more evident. In 
Ezk, e.g., Cornill has shown that the text both of 
h and w has close relations with A, although 
these are sometimes obscured by Hexaplaric omis- 
sions and insertions, or confused by later cor- 
rections and corruptions.** The same holds of 
other books, e.g. the OL of Job.t+ It is a note- 
worthy fact, and suggests a real connexion between 
the OL of OT and NT at a certain stage, as we 
have already seen the prominent place A occupies 
in all but the oldest NT texts. Considerations 
of space prevent us from lingering on this most 
important but complicated department of our 
subject. We cannot do better than close with a 
quotation from Burkitt’s summary of conclusions 

* Anmerkungen zur griech. Uebersetz. der Proverb. p. 8. 

+ Thus, ¢.g., Vogel’s Fragg. of Proverbs, which are plainly 
‘ African,’ agree 18 times with A rather than B, 17 times with 
B rather than A; they have 18 readings only found in cursives, 
while 110 are peculiar to themselves. 

t Cornill connects Cod. A closely with the Hesychian recen- 
sion (see Hzechiel, p. 67). Silberstein (7.4 W xiv. p. 26), after an 
elaborate investigation, comes to the conclusion that the origin 
of the form of text in A must be referred to the recension of 
Origen. He agrees, on the whole, with Cornill as to B. 

§ See Vercellone, Variw Lectiones, ii. p. 436. Driver, Notes 
on Samuel, pp. \xxvii-lxxxii. Ceriani, Recensioni dei LXX, 
etc., p. 4. It is now generally admitted that MSS 19, 82, 93, 
and 108 (in Holmes and Parson’s ed. of LXX), agreeing, as they 
do, with the quotations of Theodoret and Chrysostom, represent 
the recension of Lucian. See also Lagarde, Vet. Test. Greece, 
Pars Prior, Gott. 1883, Preface. 

|| Septuaginta-Studien, i. pp. 71, 72. 

q A question which still awaits investigation is the relation of 
A to Lucian. This would shed much light on the OL. It is of 
interest to find that the prevailing type of text in quotations 
from the LXX in the Gospels is that of Aand Lucian. B is 
scarcely observable. See Staerk, Zw7h. 1893, i. p. 97 ff. . 

** Cornill would connect A with the recension of Hesychius 
(Ezechiel, pp. 67, 71). Unquestionably, those cursives which 
contain in all likelihood this latter text are an important 
element for the criticism of the OL of the Prophets along with 
the kindred Cod. Marchalianus (Q), which has copious marginal 
notes from a Hexaplar copy. See Ceriani’s most important 
dissertation, De Codice Marchaliano Commentatio, Rome, 1890. 
He compares the various texts of the LXX from sections of the 


Prophets, both mutually and in relation te the OL. 
+t See Berger, Notice, p. 23. 
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as to the relation of the OL to the Gr. text in the 
Prophets.* For, in all probability, similar pro- 
cesses and results would appear in the other 
groups of writings. ‘The OL brings us the best 
independent proof we have that the Hexaplar 
signs introduced by Origen can be relied on for 
the reconstruction of the LXX.... Together 
with the Hexaplar text,’ it ‘often agrees as to 
omissions with the text of B. ... Yet the same 
authorities convict B here and there of interpola- 
tions. . . . When we turn from questions of in- 
sertion and omission to questions of rendering of 
the Heb. and the substitution of one Gr. word for 
another, we find that the OL in the Prophets 
sometimes supports ‘‘ Lucianic ” readings.’ And 
finally, ‘there are renderings found in the OL 
representing Gr. readings which have disappeared 
from every known Greek MS, but which, by com- 
parison with the Hebrew, are shown to preserve 
the genuine text of the LXX from which the 
readings of our present Greek MSS are corrup- 
tions. In these passages the OL is sometimes, but 
not always, supported by one or both Egyptian 
versions.’ 

One subordinate department of our subject has 
not been touched, as, to a great extent, lying out- 
side the scope of the present article, and also as 
requiring far more space than could be afforded. 
We refer to the Latinity of the OL versions. It 
seems advisable, however, to give references to 
some of the leading authorities. 

A large collection of material is to be found in 
Ttala und Vulgata, by H. Ronsch, ed. 2, Marburg, 
1875. ‘This work deals with peculiarities of forma- 
tion, inflexion, grammatical structure, and mean- 
ing. See a penetrating criticism of it by J. N. 
Ott (Fleckeisen’s Jahrb. f. Philologie, etc. 1874, 
p- 778 ff., 833 ff.). Ronsch also contributed a great 
number of articles to various journals. See especi- 
ally his ‘Sprachliche Parailelen’ and ‘Itala-Studien’ 
in ZwTh. 1868, 1881-82: ‘Zur vulgiiren und bibli- 
schen Latinitat,’ in Zeitsch. f. die dsterreich. Gym- 
nasien, 1879, No. 11. There are further studies on 
this subject in his Semasiologische Beitrdge, 1887-89, 
and Collectanea philologa, 1890. Of great import- 
ance is the unfinished work of G. Koffmane, 
Geschichte des Kirchenlateins, Breslau, 1879-81 
(only 2 parts of vol. i. have appeared). It devotes 
special attention to the Christianizing of Late- 
Latin, and the moulding of it to biblical use. 
H. Schuchardt’s elaborate Vokalismus des Vulgir- 
Lateins, Leipz. 1866-67, contains much that is 
suggestive for the language of the version. More 
directly bearing on our subject is K. Sittl’s Die 
lokalen Verschiedenheiten der latein. Sprache, Erlan- 
gen, 1882. It deals largely with ‘ African’ Latin, 
with special reference to the Bible. The Handbuch 
zur Vulgata, by F. Kaulen, Mainz, 1870, also pro- 
vides material for study. Valuable collections of 
linguistic facts are to be found in some of the 
edd. of the MSS. See, especially, that of the 
Lyons Pentateuch, by U. Robert, pp. xli-Ixxxv, 
CXxXlli-cxxvili, which contain an examination of 
the grammar and orthography of the text, as well 
as giving tables of Hellenisms and new words; 
E. Ranke’s Par Palimpsestorum Wirceburgensium, 
pp. 412-427, with copious grammatical notes; and 
Sanday’s dissertation on Cod. k, OL Bibl. Texts, ii. 
§ 14. Perhaps we ought to mention also Rendel 
Harris’s Study of Cod. Beze, ch. iv. v. xii. xxvi., 
and Burkitt’s Rules of Tyconius, pp. Ixviii-ev. 
Sanday has an important appendix in Studia 
Biblica, li. p. 309 ff., and in vol. iv. of the same 
series there is a valuable essay on the Style and 
Language of S. Cyprian, by E. W. Watson. See 
also Ehrlich, Beitrage z. Lat. der Itala, 1895. By 


* Rules of Tyconius, pp. cxvi, exvii. See also Streane, D 
Text of Jeremiah, 369-372. ‘ Sahuns 
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far the richest storehouse of matter bearing on 
the Latinity of the OL is the Archiv fur latein. 
Lexikographie, ed. by Wélftlin (pub. at Leipzig). 
The following articles are of special importance: 
‘Die ersten Spuren des African. Lateins,’ b 
Wolfflin (Jahrg. vi. Heft i. p. 1 ft.); ‘Die Heimat 
der Appendix Probi,’ Sittl (vi. 3, p. 557 ff.) ; ‘ Die 
Sprache Priscillian’s,’ Schepss (iii. 3, p. 307 ff.) ; 
‘Lucifer von Cagliari und sein Latein,’ Hartel (iii. 
1, p. 1ff.); ‘Lexikographisches aus dem Bibellatein,’ 
Thielmann (i. 1, p. 68 ff); ‘Minucius Felix,’ 
Wolfflin (vii. 4, p. 467 ff.); ‘Die latein. Sprache 
auf. african. Inschriften,’ Kiibler (viii. 2, p. 161 fi.) ; 
‘Spuren gallischen Lateins bei Marcellus Empiri- 
cus,’ Geyer (viii. 4, p. 469); articles on ‘Wisdom 
of Solomon’ and ‘Sirach,’ by Thielmann, already 
referred to; ‘Die europiischen Bestandtheile des 
latein. Sirach,’ Thielmann (ix. 2, p. 247 ff.). See also 
the ‘Jahresbericht tiber Vulgir-und Spitlatein,’ by 
K. Sittl in Bursian-Iwan Miiller’s Jahresbericht, 
Ixviii. pp. 226-286, and that on ‘Die christlich 
lateinische Litteratur von 1886-87 bis Ende 1894’ 
in the same series, by C. Weyman, 1896.* For 
further references to the language of particular 
authors see the list of Fathers. We have omitted 
mention of the numerous works which deal with 
the Latin language in general. 

This article has dealt only with the early history 
of the Latin translations of the Bible. Their 
later developments from the time of Jerome on- 
ward are treated under VULGATE. 

For the general literature of the subject, see 
the authorities referred to throughout the article, 
Nestle’s art. in Herzog? (iii. 24 ff.) which appeared 
while this was in the press, and Corssen’s admirable 
Bericht wiber die latein. Bibeliibersetzungen (Bur- 
sian’s Jahresb. Bd. ci.), published only in time to 
admit of a few footnotes being added from it during 
final revision. H. A. A. KENNEDY. 


LATTER.—The adj. ‘late’ is now regarded as 
having two forms for the compar. and superl., 
later, latest, and latter, last, and a difference in 
meaning is usually observed. But the distinction 
is quite recent. In modern editions of AV the 
only spelling is ‘latter,’ but the ed. of 1611 had 
‘later’ in four places, Is 47’, Jer 574 487 499, and 
there is no difference in meaning. Shakespeare 
has ‘later’ twice (ace. to Bartlett’s Concordance), 
once in ref. to time, ‘ And she goes down at twelve 
—I take’t, ’tis later, Sir’ (Macbeth U. i. 3), once 
as equivalent to ‘latter’ as it was then used, 
K, John ut. 1, 288— 

‘Therefore thy later vows against thy first 

Is in thyself rebellion to thyself.’ 
He also uses ‘latest’ for ‘last,’ as Love’s Labour's 
Lost, Vv. ii. 797,—‘ At the latest minute of the 
hour.’ 

In AV as in Shakespeare ‘latter’ is always 
(except when distinctly opposed to ‘ former’) 
equivalent to ‘last.’ Thus in AV, Job 19% ‘For 
I know that my redeemer liveth, and that he 
shall stand at the latter day upon the earth’ 
(RV ‘at the last upon the earth’); 2 P 2 ‘the 
latter end is worse with them than the beginning’ 
(RV ‘the last state is become worse with them 
than the first’): and in Shaks. Henry V. tv. i. 
143, ‘ All those legs and arms and heme chopped 
off in a battle, shall join together at the latter 
day’; and 1 Henry VI. i. v. 388— 


‘And in his bosom spend my latter gasp.’ 


The expressions ‘latter end’ and ‘last end’ are 
thus equivalent, and both old-fashioned redun- 
dancies. 

For Latter Rain see RAIN. J. HASTINGS. 


* For later lit. see ‘ Jahresb. tiber Vulgiir-und Spitlatein’ by 
P. Geyer, Bursian’s Jahresbericht, xcviii. pp. 33-117. 
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LATTICE.—See under Window in art. Hovusz, 
vol. ii. p. 435°. 


LAUD (taken directly from Lat. laudare, to 
pee as a synonym for ‘praise’ seems never to 
have been very frequently used, either as verb or 
subst., though the latter was more common than 
the former. Shaks. has each twice. In AV the 
subst. does not occur, and the verb was retained 
only once, Ro 15" ‘ Praise the Lord, all ye Gentiles; 
and laud him, all ye people.’ The Greek verbs 
here are different (aivéw and émawéw), and no doubt 
Tindale, from whom the tr. comes, introduced the 
variation purposely ; but AV seems simply to have 
accepted it from the immediately preceding versions, 
for in Ps 117! of which this is a quotation, the Heb. 
verbs are again different, and Coverdale’s tr. was 
again ‘praise’ and ‘laud,’ but the Geneva version, 
followed by the Bishops, changed ‘laud’ into 
‘praise,’ and AV has ‘O praise the Lord, all ye 
nations: praise him, all ye people.’ RV obliter- 
ates the distinction between the Greek verbs in 
Ro 154 giving ‘praise’ twice, but restores it in 
Ps 117'; and in Ps 1454 RV again introduces 
‘laud’ for ‘praise’ to tr. the same Heb. verb. 
But in Ps 147” RV has taken over the AV tr. 
‘Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem; praise thy God, 
O Zicn,’ though the Heb. shows the same dis- 
tinction in its verbs. Driver (Parallel Psalter, 
1898) is more consistent, rendering nav by ‘laud’ 
wherever in the Psalter it can be so rendered (63° 
1171 1454 14722), and keeping ‘ praise’ for 557. 

Tindale uses the verb in Lk 19% ‘the whole 
multitude of the disciples began to rejoyce, and 
to lawde God with a loude voyce’ ; and the subst. 
in 1 P 1’ ‘that youre fayth . . . myght be founde 
unto lawde, glory, and honoure at the apperinge 
of Jesus Christ,’ and 2 ‘for the laude of them 
that do well.’ 

It is doubtful if even the verb can be used now 
without affectation ; but if it can, and the Revisers 
seem to have thought so, it is a pity it was not 
consistently used for érawéw (Lk 16°, Ro 15", 1 Co 
11? 17. 22), to distinguish it from the more common 
alvéw, to praise. J. HASTINGS. 


LAUGHTER.—The laughter mentioned in the 
Bible is of three kinds, (1) loud laughter as opposed 
to demonstrative weeping, (2) wondering or in- 
eredulous, and (3) derisive. 

(1) Koheleth allows that there is a time to 
laugh as well as a time to weep (Ee 3%), but he 
reckons sorrow better than laughter (7°), and calls 
laughter madness (27). Bildad offers Job the pro- 
spect, if he be really upright, of a time when God 
will fill his mouth with laughter (Job 8*); the 
returning exiles enjoyed such a time (Ps 126? ‘Our 
mouth was then filled with loud laughter’—De 
Witt); and Jesus promises it definitely in the 
Restitution to those who weep now (Lk 67). In 
every instance it is the Oriental loud laughter, 
which is rarely heard, and only upon occasion of the 
utmost glad surprise. Christ’s woe is pronounced 
on those who laugh now when no such surprise is 
possible (Lk 67°). 

(2) More frequent is the laughter of wonder or 
incredulity. So Abraham (Gn 171”) and Sarah 
(182) laughed when they heard the promise of a 
son. And even when the promise could not be 
doubted longer by themselves, they knew that all 
that heard would laugh at them (21°), they were 
so old. 

RY retains in Gn 216 the AV translation ‘all that hear will laugh 
with me.” But °?7poy? can mean only ‘ will laugh at me’; cf. 
Job 522 397.18. 22, Ps 598. Still it is not derisive laughter that 
Sarah fears; she does not fear the laughter at all; she only 
knows that when people hear of it they will laugh, it is so aston- 


ishing as to be still almost incredible. ‘Laugh with me’ is the 
rendering of the ancient versions and of all the English versions 


from Wyclif, except Tindale, ‘And Sara sayde, God hath made 
me a laughinge stocke, for all that heare, will laugh at me.’ 
Coverdale has even, ‘God hath prepared a joye for me, for who 
so ever heareth of it, wyll rejoyse with me,’ and is followed by 
the Geneva translators and the Bishops. Kalisch defends the 
AY tr., on the ground that ‘no other sense is adapted here but 
the smile of surprise and admiration.’ But Dillmann, Del., 
Kautzsch (tiber mich), Segond (de moi), and most modern com- 
mentators translate ‘will laugh at me’—meaning, however, to 
express surprise rather than derision. 


_ (3) But the most frequent occurrence of laughter 
is in derision. The feeling ranges in expression 
from the gentle mocking of Daniel (Bel 1) to the 
judicial laughter of Him that sitteth in the heavens 
(Bs 23): 

There are three Heb. verbs translated ‘laugh,’ Poy (except 
Jg 1625 Ezk 2322, confined to Pent.), its later form pny, and 
ay). All three are occasionally rendered in AV ‘laugh to scorn,’ 
but esp. the last, which does not properly mean to laugh but to 
scoff at or scorn. In 2 Es 221 elaudum irridere noli is tra 
“laugh not a lame man to scorn,’ and the expression ‘laugh 
to scorn’ is found in the Gr. Apocr. as the tr. of zeruyeracu, 
Jth 1212, Sir 711 2017 (ef. also 1 Mac 1070 ‘I am laughed to 
scorn for thy sake,’ tyad 38 évevqOny cis xatuytrwrn); exyehdw, 
Wis 418; xarauwxcouxt, Sir 137; and yAeweélw, 2 Mac 727; cf. 
also Sir 64 ‘Shall make him to be laughed to scorn of his enemies,’ 
exlyupuc ex Opay canoe avrov. InNT zereyercw is so trd where it 
occurs (Mt 924|| Mk 540) Lk 853 at the raising of Jairus’ 
daughter), so that a distinction is maintained between the 
simple yeréw (only in Lk 621.25) and its more emphatic com- 
pound. The phrase is due to Tindale in these places, who thus 
improved on Wyclif ‘thei scorneden hym.’ Tind. was followed 
by all the versions. 


The phrases ‘laugh on’ and ‘laugh upon’ are 
now obsolete, though we retain the equivalent 
“smile upon.’ They occur once each, Job 29% 
“If I laughed on them, they believed it not’ (pnvx 
onyx, RVm ‘I smiled on them when they had no 
confidence’; the AV tr. comes from the Geneva 
Bible, which explains its meaning by the mare. 
note, ‘That is, thei thoght it not to bea jest, or 
thei thoght not that I wold condescend unto 
them’), 1 Es 4% ‘if she laughed upon him, he 
laughed also’ (éav rpocyeddon aire, veda). 

J. HASTINGS. 

LAUNCH is now transitive only. In AV it 
occurs intransitively and only so. RV has changed 
the word into ‘set sail’ (Ac 211), ‘put to sea’ 
(Ac 27-4), or simply ‘put’ (Lk 54), and once has 
retained it (Lk 8”). The transitive use must be 
the older, as the verb is formed from ‘lance,’ and 
means primarily to ‘hurl a lance,’ and then to 
send (a ship) into the water. Spenser uses it fre- 
quently in the simple sense of ‘to pierce,’ almost 
as we now use ‘lance,’ as FQ II. iv. 46, ‘For since 
my brest was launcht with lovely dart.’ Shake- 
speare has the word only once, and it is transitive, 
Troil. and Cress. I. ii. 82— 


‘Why, she is a pearl, 
Whose price hath launch’d above a thousand ships.’ 


The Greek is either (1) the compound form trevéyw, which 
occurs in MT only thrice, Mt 2118 in the sense of returning into 
a city, and Lk 53-4 in the sense of ‘put out’ (RV) to sea (in 53% 
AV has ‘ thrust out,’ after Tindale) ; or (2) the simple evéyoucs, 
which is found only in the writings of St. Luke (though the 
active &véyw ‘bring up’ occurs in Mt 41, Ro 107, He 1320, as 
well as in Lk and Ac), but there it is of frequent occurrence. 
AV varies in its tr. between ‘launch forth’ (Lk 822), ‘launch’ 
(Ac 211 272.4), ‘loose’ (Ac 1313 1611 2721), ‘sail’ (Ac 1821 203. 13), 
“set forth’ (Ac 212), and ‘depart’ (Ac 272 2810-11), RV has 
usually ‘set sail’ (Ac 1313 161. 1821 203.13 211.2 2721 2811), but 
also ‘launch forth’ (Lk 822), ‘embark’ (Ac 272), ‘put to sea’ 
(Ac 274-12), and simply ‘sail’ (Ac 2810), The idea expressed in 
the prep. &vé% is not ‘up’ to the ship, but up to the high sea 
from the lower harbour or coast-line ; cf. zaraPaivw ‘go down’ 
to the coast from the higher land. J. HASTINGS. 


LAVER (73 or 3D; LXX Xovrip).—This is the 
name given to the ten brazen basins made by 
Hiram for Solomon’s Temple, 1 K 7% #8 # (=2 Ch 
46-14),* They were raised on high stands, and 
furnished with wheels. Anything beyond this is 
difficult to ascertain with certainty. Keil and 

*In 1K 740 nin'n5 should be emended to niv50 (cf. v.4 |] 
2 Ch 411.16 and LXX AéBnres). 
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others make out the dases or stands (n)339) to 
have been square boxes with ornamented panels. 
Nowack (Heb. Arch. ii. pp. 44-46), following Stade 
(ZATW iii. 159 ff.), corrects the text, which at 
present is unintelligible in parts, and, further, 
utilizes for comparison the vessels now known to 
have been used in Semitic antiquity from the evi- 
dence of the Assyrian monuments. 
arrives at a more probable reconstruction, though 
he is perhaps over-bold in venturing on a con- 
jectural sketch of a laver as he understands it. In 
the following description of the details Nowack is 
followed in the main. 

The base or stand was made up of a lower and an 
upper division. The lower division was a square 
framework, of which the sides were partly open. 
If they had been massive plates of metal, each 
3 x 4 cubits, the whole would have been too heavy 
to move. Moreover, the Assyrian examples show 
a much lighter kind of stand than those used in 
supporting the Greek amphora. The sides were 
like an unglazed window-frame, with horizontal 
borders or panels (nin3app) and vertical ledges or 
crosspieces (praby). At the corners were wnder- 
setters or shoulders, i.e. square pillars whose lower 
extremities were extended to form feet, in which 
were fixed the axles, on which the wheels turned. 
The wheels, each 14 cubits high, were thus com- 
pletely under the body of the base. Thus the 
lower part of the base being itself 3 cubits high, 
its top edge was 44 cubits high. On the top of 
this lower part was a pedestal (1 K'7*°) consisting of 
a round conypass or ring (v.*°) something like the 
capital of a column (v.). The outside measure- 
ment of this ring was 14 cubits across, and the 
inside measurement 1 cubit, while it was raised 
half a cubit above the base proper (v.®>). As the 
diameter of the latter was 4 cubits, the supports 
(stays or hands) of the ring must have sloped in- 
wards very considerably. These supports seem to 
have sprung from a square framework (v.*!) resting 
on the top of the base. As a dome with a central 
circular window is often built over four square 
walls and supported by four ribs from the corners 
sloping inwards, so this open metal frame had a 
square base and a round opening or ring, into 
which the basin or laver fitted. The borders and 
stays were ornamented with lions, oxen, and 
cherubim, and with embossed wreaths. 

It is remarkable that these ten lavers do not 
reappear in the sketch of the new temple put forth 
by Ezekiel, or in the temple of Zerubbabel, nor is 
anything like them found in P’s representation of 
the tabernacle. The last we hear of them is that 
Ahaz cut off the borders of the bases and took the 
laver off them (1 K 16!”). From this the suggestion 
has been supported that the connecting parts of 
the framework were, as in some similar construc- 
tions of which Semitic archeology has evidence, 
hollow, or that they were wood inside plated over 
with brass. As for the discarding of the molten 
sea and ten movable lavers, which seems to indicate 
some prejudice against them, it has been con- 
jectured that they had some mythical associations 
which had now become distasteful. The great 
molten sea is connected with the deep (inn) and 
the lavers with the clouds. It is observed that 
Ezekiel, who describes no wheeled layers orna- 
mented with lions, oxen, and cherubim, yet has a 
vision (ch. 1) of living creatures, uniting the char- 
acteristics of lion, ox, man, and eagle, and of 
wheels closely associated with them, the whole 
Imagery suggesting the personification of the 
clouds borne on by the storm blast. The explana- 
tion of the Chronicler (2 Ch 4°), that the lavers 
were used for washing the sacrifices, has nothing to 
support it in Kings, and it is hard to see how such 
lofty basins could have been put to practical use. 
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He thus | 


No hint is given in the elaborate description of 
any means for drawing off water. The symbolical 
interpretation gives a fine suggestiveness to these 
vessels. The priest of J” draws near to Him as 
Lord of the furthest abyss and of the rolling storm 
clouds. 

Although, as we have seen, the molten sea and 
ten lavers have no parallel in the account of the 
tabernacle, yet we find there a single laver. It is 
mentioned only in passages which are secondary in 
relation to P§ (Ex 301721319 351° 388 39° 404, Lv 814), 
and nothing is said as to its size or shape. It 
consisted of two parts, the basin and its pedestal 
(2). The word ‘base’ (7312) is not used. In Ex 
38° it seems to be stated that it was made of the 
mirrors of the serving women. Others, with some 
violence to the Hebrew, render ‘ (provided) with 
mirrors for the serving women.’ Its purpose was 
definite, viz. that the priests might wash their hands 
and feet there before entering the tabernacle, by 
the door of which the laver stood on the inner side 
of the brazen altar. Soin He 10” the imagery is 
applied to the true worshipper, and in Tit 3° the 
laver becomes a type of the baptismal font, by 
which (6:4 dovrpot madvyyevecias) believers have 
access into the Church of the firstborn. In Zerub- 
babel’s and Herod’s temples there was, in accord- 
ance with P’s representation, a single laver. 


LirERATURE.—Keil, Nowack, and Benzinger on Bibl. Archzo- 
logy (only the first translated)s Gesenius, Z'hes.; the com- 
mentaries on Exodus and 1 Kings. 

G. HARFORD-BATTERSBY. 


LAW (IN OLD TESTAMENT).— 


i. History of the term ‘Torah.’ 
ii. Torah threefold—judicial, ceremonial, moral. 
iii, Rise and history of written Torah. 
iv. Synonyms of ‘law’ :— 2 e 

(1) Mishpat ; (2) hok, hukkah ; (8) mizwah ; (4) ‘edwoth 

or ‘édoth ; (5) pikkudim. 
y. The different codes of Hebrew. law :— 

A, JE: (1) the Decalogue ; (2) Book of the Covenant— 
summary of its provisions—the ‘ Little Book of the 
Covenant’—age and character of the Book of the 
Covenant. 

B. Deuteronomy—summary of its provisions—changes 
in the laws repeated from JE—the new provisions 
introduced. 

C. The Law of Holiness (H)—summary of its provisions 
—compared with Book of the Covenant. 

D. The Priests’ Code (P)—summary of its provisions— 
P characterized and compared and contrasted with 
earlier codes and with institutions of other Semitic 
peoples—danger of abuse of ceremonial law—pzda- 
gogic office of the Law. 

Literature. 


The Heb. word for ‘law’ is térah (n\n), from 
hérah (a7), to point out Gn 46%, or to direct 
Jg 13°, meaning properly, a pointing out, or direc- 
tion, and being used specially of authoritative 
direction, given in Jehovah’s name—primarily, no 
doubt, by priests, though it is by no means limited 
to what is given by them—on points of moral, 
religious, or ceremonial duty. 


The root yarah signifies properly to throw or cast ; and hence 
it is possible, as has been conjectured (Wellh. Hist. 394, ef. 
Skizzen, ili. 167, ed. 2, 143; Nowack, Arch. ii. 97 ; Benzinger, 
Arch, 408), that the primitive meaning of hérah in this con- 
nexion was to cast the sacred lot—or arrows used as lots—at 
a sanctuary, for the purpose of ascertaining the will of the 
deity on behalf of those who came to consult it (the word is 
used of casting lots Jos 186, and of shooting arrows 18 2036 a@/.). 
Comp. the use made by the priest of the Ephod and Urim and 
Thummim, 18 143.18 (LXX) 41 (esp. LXX) 42 ete. Térah, it 
this view be correct, will have denoted originally the ‘direc- 
tion’ obtained by means of the sacred lot: it remained a duty 
of the Isr. priest to teach J”’s térah, though this particular 
method of ascertaining it no doubt fell early into abeyance, 
and the term acquired a more general sense. Comp. the pr. 
names ‘Terebinth(s) of Moreh,’ or ‘the teacher’ (Gn 126, Dt 
119), and ‘Gibeath-Moreh,’ ‘ Hill of the teacher’ (Jg 71), most 
probably the seats of ancient Canaanite oracles. 


i. The word had a history ; and in order to under- 
stand it properly, the stages of its history must 
be briefly noted. (1) One of the earliest passages 
in which it occurs is Ex 1820 (EK), where the 
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decisions given by Moses on disputes ‘ between a 
man and his neighbour’— evidently on secular 
matters—are termed the ‘statutes’ and ‘directions’ 
of God. This passage sets before us Heb. law 
in its beginnings. ‘It is to be remembered that 
in early Semitic life government was largely ad- 
ministered by ‘means of ‘‘ Térdth,” authoritative 
decisions, delivered by the chief or judge, who 
gave his verdict upon the basis of custom or pre- 
cedent. It was the reign of Themis, or of what 
we might call Consuetudinary Justice.* A picture 
of such an administration, actually conducted by 
Moses on such lines, stands before us in the narra- 
tive of Ex 188-2"? (Ryle, Canon of the OT, p. 32). 
Decisions given in this way, especially on difficult 
questions (cf. Ex 18°), would naturally form pre- 
cedents for future use (cf. OT JC? 304); and thus 
an increasing body of civil and criminal law would 
gradually grow up. (2) In the prophets the term 
is used of teaching given in Jehovah’s name— 
sometimes by priests, but more frequently by 
prophets—on questions of religious or moral duty. 
Hosea (4°) attributes the crimes prevalent in Israel 
(vv.!:7) to the priests’ forgetfulness of the Térah 
of their God (ef. 8:1"): this passage is important, 
as showing that the priestly ‘torah’ included a 
moral element (cf. Ex 231°, Lv 19), and was de- 
pendent for its effectiveness upon the ‘knowledge’ 
of God. The word is used similarly, of moral and 
spiritual teaching, in Am 24. In Is 1” the ‘ Térah 
of our God’ is the exposition which follows (vv.1!-!") 
respecting the true character of religious service ; 
Is 5% the Térdh which Judah has rejected consists 
of the precepts of civil righteousness and morality, 
the disregard of which the prophet has been de- 
nouncing (vvy.®?3); Is 81% 2° it denotes the half- 
political half-religious advice just given by the 
prophet (vv.!"5): it is used similarly in 30° (see 
v.10; and cf. v.%°, where the prophets are called 
by the corresponding participle, the ‘directors’ 
[teachers] of the people of Jerusalem). In Jer 6% 
918 161 264 3275 441-23 the reference may be partly 
(see 264) to the preaching of the prophets, partly 
(notice the context, and the addition in 9! 264 4410 
of ‘which I set before you’) to the teaching of 
Deuteronomy. Other examples of the same gene- 
ral sense of direction, though not specially given 
by prophets, are Ps 78! (of a didactic Psalm), 
Job 22” (* Receive now direction from his [God’s] 
mouth’); in the mouth of a mother, Pr 1® 6”; 
of a teacher of practical wisdom, Pr 3! 4? 6% (cf. 
RVm) 7? 1344; of the modél woman, 317° (‘ law,’ 
in all these passages, is a misleading rendering). 
It is also used of the guidance, or direction, to be 
given by J”, or His representative, in the future 
ideal age: Is 2? (=Mic 47), Jer 31°, Is 424 (of the 
preaching of J’”’s ideal servant), 514. (3) Side by 
side with this broader prophetical application of 
the term, there was, however, a narrower one, 
in which it was particularly associated with the 
priests, and (like the cognate verb hérah) denoted 
the oral direction given by them in Jehovah’s 
name, especially on matters of ceremonial observ- 
ance, such as the nature of the different kinds of 
sacrifice, the cases in which they were respectively 
to be offered, the criteria of leprosy, the conditions 
upon which it depended whether a thing was 
‘clean’ or ‘unclean,’ etc.; the laity came to the 
priests for instruction on all such points, and the 
answer given to them was ¢érdah, ‘direction.’ Hag 
21, though a late passage, shows what ‘té6rah’ 
was very clearly: the prophet is told to inquire 
of the priests whether in two particular cases an 
object becomes ‘holy,’ or ‘unclean,’ in the words 
‘Ask now direction of the priests’ [not as RV, 
‘concerning the law’: there is no art. in the 
Heb.], the answer to the inquiries being the ‘ direc- 
* Of. Maine’s Ancient Law, ch. i. 
VOL. IlI.—5 
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tion’ or ¢érah (cf. Mal 26 ‘truthful direction was 
in his mouth’; v.7 ‘they seek direction from his 
mouth’; v.5 ‘ye have caused many to stumble 
by your [false] direction’; v.° ‘and have respect 
of persons in direction’ [not ‘in the law’]). For 
earlier instances, partly of the subst., partly of 
the cognate verb, see Dt 17" (of decisions given 
by the supreme court of priests and lay-judges on 
cases of civil or criminal law) ‘acc. to the direction 
wherewith they direct thee, and acc. to the judg- 
ment which they tell thee, thou shalt do,’ 248 
‘take heed that thou do according to all that the 
Levitical priests direct you’ (in the case of leprosy), 
33° ‘they teach Jacob thy judgments [Ex 212], 
and Israel thy durection,’ Mic 3" ‘her priests 
direct for hire,’ Jer 28 (‘the handlers of the térah 
[7m wan], 2.e. the priests, know me not’), 185 
‘ direction will not perish from his mouth,’ 7.e. the 
priest and his functions will never come to an 
end (said by those who disbelieved Jeremiah’s pre- 
dictions of disaster), Zeph 34 (‘her priests have 
profaned what is holy, they have done violence to 
torah,’ —rnya 305), Ezk 7° (‘direction shall perish 
from the priest, and counsel from the elder’: cf. 
La 2° ‘without [priestly] direction’), 227° (‘her 
priests have done violence to my térah, they have 
profaned my holy things, they have made no 
difference between the holy and the common’), 
44°3 (cf. Ly 14°”) ‘they shall direct my people 
between the holy and the common, and make 
them to know between the unclean and the clean’ 
(notice in these two passages the connexion of 
térah with ceremonial distinctions), Hab 14 ‘ there- 
fore térdh is numbed’ (i.e. is paralyzed, ineffec- 
tual: the violence and disorder, vv.?-* 4, incap- 
acitates even the priests in the discharge of their 
duties). These passages show clearly the associa- 
tion of ¢érdh with the priests (cf. also 2 K 1727-28, 
2 Ch 15%) ; they show not less clearly that, although 
it denoted a simply oral direction, this ‘direction’ 
was regulated by certain fundamental principles, 
which might be neglected or violated by unfaithful 
priests. (4) In process of time, ¢é7ah came further to 
denote a body of technical direction on a given sub- 
ject: in this sense it occurs frequently in P, esp. 
in the expression ‘this is the ¢érah (‘law’) of the 
burnt-offering, of the cereal offering, of leprosy, 
of the Nazirite,’ etc., Lv 6% 1425 71-11-37 1]46 197 
13° 142. 32. 54. 57 152 26%, Nu 529. 30 61: 21 192: 14 31°), 
As, however, Wellh. has pointed out (Hist. 59, 
395; ef. Nowack, i. 98), the more original sense 
of térah even here will have been that of direc- 
tions given to the laity, not (as in Lv 6-7) rules 
reculating the priests’ own prawis at the altar. 

In Dt (15 48 44 171819 973 8.26 9958.61 gq21. 29 3010 
319. 11. 12. 24. 26 3946) the term, esp. in the expression 
‘this law,’ is used somewhat ambiguously : some- 
times it denotes more particularly the code of 
laws embodied in Dt; sometimes it is used more 
generally of the exposition of an Israelite’s duty 
contained in the book, and consisting partly of 
the actual laws, partly of the hortatory introduc- 
tions and comments accompanying them, in other 
words it denotes the Deuteronomic legislation 
generally ; in the last-named sense it also occurs 
repeatedly (often in such phrases as ‘the book of 
the law,’ ‘the law of Moses,’ ‘the law that Moses 
commanded,’ etc.) in the Deuteronomic sections of 
Jossand pKoamgs) (Jos) I= Se See 22>) O38 Ke 2? 
2 K 10%! 146 1728: 34. 37 918 Q98. 11 9324. 25), 

After the time of Ezra,* when P had been com- 
bined with JED, and the Pentateuch had assumed 
(virtually) its present form, the term is used, yet 
more generally, of the Pent. as a whole, as 1 Ch 
16 (with reference to Ex 29% P), 2 Ch 31° etc., 
Ezr 32, Neh 8, In the Psalms it is used often 


*The reference in Malachi (42) is to Deuteronomy: see 
OTIC2 p, 425f. 
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of the legislative parts of the Pent. in general, as 
Ps 1? 197 37% 408 (perhaps here with particular 
reference to Dt), 94!" 119! 18 ete, 

ii. From the preceding survey of passages, it 
will be apparent that Hebrew ¢érah had a three- 
fold character: it was judicial, ceremonial, and 
moral. The ceremonial téraéh is most prominent 
in the OT; but the judicial and moral ¢érah was 
not less a reality, esp. in early times. Nor is it 
doubted by critics that this ¢érah, under all its 
aspects, originated with Moses. Wellhausen writes 
(Hist. 396, 397n., 438): ‘The priests derived their 
Torah from Moses: they claimed only to preserve 
and guard what Moses had left (Dt 33+)... . 
From the historical tradition [of the Pent.] it is 
certain that Moses was the founder of the Torah.’ * 
Moses, however, did not create a finished code: he 
was the founder of a principle, and of a tradition ; 
he was ‘the first to call into activity the actual 
sense for law and justice, and to begin (Ex 15” 18) 
the series of oral decisions which were continued 
after him by the priest.’ And Montefiore, after 
emphasizing the fact that from the beginning J” 
was a moral God, a God of justice, continues 
(Hibb. Lect. pp. 45, 64f.), ‘Most original and 
characteristic was the moral influence of Yahveh 
in the domain of law. Yahveh, to the Israelite, 
was emphatically the God of right. . . . From the 
earliest times onward, Yahveh’s sanctuary was 
the depositary of law, and the priest was his 
spokesman. The oracle of Yahveh, of which the 
priests were the interpreters, decided suits and 
quarrels, and probably gave guidance and advice 
in questions of social difficulty. The Yorah—or 
teaching—of the priests, half-judicial half-pzeda- 
gogic, was a deep moral influence ; and there was 
no element in the religion which was at once 
more genuinely Hebrew and more closely identified 
with the national God. There is good reason to 
believe that this priestly Zorah is the one religious 
institution which can be correctly attributed to 
Moses. . . . Though Moses was not the author 
of the written law, he was unquestionably the 
founder of that oral teaching, or Torah, which 
preceded, and became the basis of, the codes of 
the Pentateuch.’ That the priest, in giving 
judgment, was J”s spokesman, is ‘evident from 
the term of Ex 181 (the people come to Moses 
to ‘inquire of God’ for the settlement of civil 
disputes, and his decisions are ‘the statutes and 
téroth of God’) 21° 228: (comp. 15 275).+ Questions 
of ceremonial also fell naturally within the priests’ 
province ; and their answers on this subject were 
regarded similarly as the judgments of God. It 
resulted further, from the ethical character of J”, 
that the ¢téroth of Moses and his successors, even 
on judicial and ceremonial matters, were always 
permeated by a strong moral element. The de- 
cisions framed by Moses and his successors accum- 
ulated: they were from the first the expression 
of the same, or similar, principles: the result was 
thus a fixed tradition, having a definitely marked 
character, which exerted naturally a reculative 
influence upon the new decisions which, as time 
went on, were found necessary for the purpose of 
meeting new needs. 

ii. ‘ Térah’ was originally oral,—handed down 
orally from one generation of priests to another, and 
delivered orally by the priest to those who came to 
seek it of him (cf. Mal 2°7; also Job 22”, Pr 312). 
The question arises, When was it first committed 
to writing? An examination of the Pent. shows 
(1) that the laws contained in it are not homo- 
geneous, but fall into groups, differing from one 
another in style, in contents, and in scope; and 

* Comp. W. R. Smith, O7JC2 303, 339. 


+ Of. Id, i, 238f., ix. 98f. (Ofuieres intrusted to the king by 
Zeus). 


(2) that the different groups cannot be regarded as 
the product of a single generation, but must spring 
from different periods of the history. These and 
other indications make it clear that the process of 
writing down the oral Téréh was a gradual one. 
First of all, small collections of priestly Téroth on 
particular subjects were written down : then. these 
were enlarged, or supplemented by others: till the 
final result was the body of térdth embedded in our 
present Pentateuch. These different collections 
did not often remain in their primitive form: new 
provisions were introduced into them; they were 
revised and adjusted to suit the requirements of a 
later age: in some cases, they were largely ex- 
panded by parenetic or other additions. The 
frequently loose arrangement of subjects in the 
various groups is a sufficient proof that we no 
longer possess them in their original form. The 
process of writing down began, no doubt, at an 
early date; though we cannot say definitely how 
early. The Book of the Covenant is an early 
written collection of such ¢érdth: it is true, the 
name is not actually given to it; but the analogy 
of Ex 181¢ 2° shows that it would correctly describe 
it. The ritual section of this collection (231°!) 
appears in a different recension in Ex 34106, 
Other collections of téréth are those forming the 
original nucleus of the ‘Law of Holiness’ (see 
below). The laws forming the basis of the Deut. 
code were also doubtless, at least in the great 
majority of cases, taken by the writer from a 
written source (or sources). The existence of 
written ¢érdth is implied distinctly in Hos 8% RV 
(where J” says that, however many ‘directions’ He 
writes for Ephraim, His people treat them as some- 
thing with which they have no concern): the con- 
text, however, and 4° (see above) show that the 
allusion here is not to ritual, but to ethical and 
religious precepts, especially those relating to civil 
righteousness. * 


There is an interesting, but obscure, passage bearing on this 
subject, in Jer 88 ‘ How say ye, We are wise, and J’”’s direc- 
tion is with us? Surely falsely hath it wrought, the false pen of 
the scribes.’ The priests here claim that they possess the 
legitimate tradition, and principles, of J’’s térah: Jeremiah 
replies that the scribes—which must denote here those who 
committed this t6rah to writing—had dealt falsely, t.e. (appar- 
ently) had been untrue to the principles which it was their duty 
to maintain, had in some way perverted or falsified the térah 
of which they were.the exponents (cf. 28, though there is not 
here any reference to writing). We do not know more pre- 
cisely what Jeremiah alludes to: perhaps to heathen rites, for 
which, in the syncretistic fashion of the day, the false priests 
sought thus to gain the sanction of J’’s name. 


Other priestly laws were written down by Ezekiel, 
in his draft for the worship of the restored com- 
munity, esp. in chs. 43-45 (ef. OTJC? 374-377; 
Ryle, Canon, 73); but the great bulk—those, viz., 
embraced in what is now generally known as the 
‘Priests’ Code’—were not, it seems, codified till 
somewhat later, when, the temple having been 
destroyed, and the worship interrupted, the priests, 
that the traditions of their order might not be for- 
gotten, reduced to writing and systematized what 
had hitherto been familiar to them from the daily 
exercise of their profession (cf. Wellh. Hist. 59f., 
404; Ryle, Canon, 71-74; Montefiore, Hibb. Lect. 
234f.). 

iv. Synonyms of ‘ Law. +—1. wax mishpdt, 
‘judgment’ (sometimes rendered ‘ ordinance’), 
properly a decision given in an individual case, 
and then established as a precedent for other 
similar cases. ishpadt occurs in this sense in 
JE, Ex 15” (‘there made he for it (Israel) a 
statute and ordinance, and there he proved it,’— 


* Wellh. ad loc. : ‘Offenbar Weisungen tiber die pabs ny 
(41), die also damals schon aufgezeichnet vorlagen’; cf. Hist. 
57 ; Cheyne or Nowack, ad loc.; Konig, Ojenb.-Begr. ii. 329; Ryle 
Canon of OT, 33. 

t Cf. Briggs, Higher Crit. of the Hea:.2 (1897), p. 242 ff. 
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a noticeable passage, witnessing, like Ex 1816. 20 
above, to Moses’ work as a framer of laws for his 
people *), 211 and 24° (of the enactments in the ‘Book 
of the Covenant’ prescribing penalties for particular 
offences, introduced by ¢f or when, and contained 
chiefly in 21-22’) ; in H (always combined with 
nipn “statutes’) Ly 18% 25 19°” 2072 2518 2616. 48. 46 
(here Opn); in Dt, usually with ‘statutes’ (op, 
not as in H npn), of the provisions of the Deut. 
code (chs. 12-26), 4). 5. 8. 14. 45 5l. 31 6): 20 Til. 12 gu 
11} & 121 2616 27 3016 ; also in the Blessing of Moses, 
33! (as pronounced by the priests: || ‘ direction’) ; 
in P rarely, and in the specific sense of Ex 211 24% 
only Nu 271! 35%», cf. 36%. + The primary sense 
of the word is an enactment of the civil or criminal 
law; but it is also (as in H) applied to enactments 
of the moral or ceremonial law, which might be 
viewed analogously as Divine ‘decisions.’ (The 
word occurs also frequently in other books besides 
the Pent.) + 

In Gn 147 Kadesh is called ‘ En-mishpat,’ ‘ spring of judgment,’ 
—either, it seems, because it was the site of an ancient oracle, 
at which decisions were given for the settlement of disputes, or 
(Wellh. Hist. 348, 397n., 430, 489) from its having been the 


scene of Moses’ legislative activity, during what appears to 
have been Israel’s long stay there (Driver, Deut. p. 32f.). 


Mishpat also occurs sometimes in the enlarged 
sense of right (‘Recht’), as a rule of action in 
general: it thus becomes virtually equivalent to 
religion, regarded as a system of practical duties ; 
Jer 54 ‘they (the poorer classes) know not the way 
of J”, nor the mishpat of their God,’ v.® 8’, Is 42} 
‘he shall bring forth (publish) 72h (7.e. religion) to 
the nations,’ vv.* 4 51? (|| t67a@h), 582; cf. 2 K 1726 27 
(AV and RV, poorly, ‘manner’). 

2. ph, npn, hok, hukkah, ‘statute,’ from ppn to cut 
in, inscribe, engrave (Ezk 2314, Job 19°, Is 10!, Pr 
8 [AV and RV ‘decree’]), and therefore denoting 
properly something engraven on stone, or other 
durable surface, though applied in usage to any 
kind of fixed ordinance. It was a common practice 
in antiquity to engrave laws upon slabs of stone or 
metal (orfAar), and to set them up in some public 
place—and the same custom is presupposed in the 
use of these two words in Hebrew. Both terms 
occur frequently in H, Dt, and P. The earliest 
examples (JE) are Ex 12% 131° 15%: 26 1816.20 (RK) ; 
cf. (in a different connexion) Gn 4778, also Jos 24”, 
Jg 11%, 1S 30% The combination ‘statutes 
and judgments’ is common in H and Dt (see 
above). For instances in P (often in the ex- 
pression, ‘a statute [RV frequently, ‘due’] for 
ever ay. see Ex 9721 9848 9.99. 2. Lv 37 618: 22 1629: 31. 34 
ete. § 

3. msd mizgwah, ‘commandment,’ a general term, 
implying something commanded (viz. by J”). Most 
frequent in Dt (43 times), as 47 # 5° 1, Rare in 
the other codes: in JE, Ex 15° 1676 20° (prob. from 
Dt), 24”; in H, Lv 22%! 2631415; in P, Ly 42 1822.27 
5l7 Pies Nu 1522: 31. 39. 40 36}8, 

4. niwy ‘édwoth or ‘édéth, ‘testimonies’: in the 
Pent. only Dt 4% 617-9; a theological term, denot- 
ing generally moral and religious ordinances, 
regarded as an attestation, or solemn declaration, 
of the Divine will. In P the sing. testimony is 
used frequently of the Decalogue, as a statement 
car’ ékoxfv of God’s will for man, esp. in the ex- 
pressions ‘Ark, tables, or tabernacle, of the testi- 
mony,’ Ex 2516. 21. 22 Q771 3138 3429, Nu 1°? oe and 
elsewhere. 

5. oapa pikkudim, ‘precepts’: only in the Psalms 
(198 10318 111’, and 21 times in Ps 119). 

v. Hebrew law falls into distinct Codes, those 


* Of. Wellh. Hist. 843 ; and Dillm. ad loc. 

+ Cf. Ex 219. 31, Dt 2117, Jer 327.8, Ezk 1638 2345, 

t See further Baentsch, Das Bundesbuch (1892), 29-34. 

§ Both these words are also used sometimes of laws of nature: 
as Jer 3136, Job 2826, Ps 1486 (ph); Jer 5%4 3135 3326, Job 38% 


(apn) 


viz. of JE, Dt, H, and P, and the characteristics 
of these must next be examined.* 

A. In JE we have (1) the DECALOGUE (wh. see), 
Ex 20°", a concise but comprehensive summary of 
the fundamental duties of the Israelite towards 
God and man. We have (2) the ‘Book of the 
Covenant’ (Ex 20°'-23%%; in explanation of the 
name see 24"), the laws contained in which com- 
prise two elements (24°), the ‘ words’ (or commands) 
and the ‘judgments’: the ‘judgments,’ expressed 
all hypothetically, and relating to the civil and 
criminal law, being comprised in 21}~2217- 2-27, and 
the ‘words,’ consisting mostly of positive injunc- 
tions of the moral or ceremonial law, and introduced 
by thou shalt or thow shalt not, being comprised in 
2073-26 9918-24. 28-31 31-19 With the form of the laws, 
and the parenetic additions which they sometimes 
exhibit (as 22-4), we are not here concerned: the 
laws themselves are designed to regulate the life 
of a community living under simple conditions of 
society, and chiefly engaged in agriculture. They 
may be grouped as follows +:— 


i. Enactments relating to civil and criminal law: 

1. The rights of Hebrew slaves (male and female), 211-11. 

2. Law of murder and manslaughter vy.12-14, of violence: 
to a parent v.15, of man-stealing v.16, of cursing a 
parent v.17, 

8. Bodily injury caused by men vy.18-27 (bodily injury in- 
flicted in a quarrel v.18f; beating a slave to death 
y.20f. ; injury done in a quarrel to a pregnant woman 
v.22, or other bystander vv.23-25 ; striking out the eye 
or tooth of a slave v.6f-), 

4, Bodily injury due to animals, or neglect of reasonable 
precautions vv.28-36 (injury done by an ox toafree man 
or woman vv.28-31, or to a slave v.82; injury caused by 
neglect in leaving an open pit v.33f; injury done by an 
ox to one belonging to another person v.#5f : in the 
first and last of these cases, the penalty, where the 
neglect is culpable, is materially increased). 

5. Theft 221-4 (theft of ox or sheep v.1; burglary vv.2-4). 

6. Compensation for damage v.°f (damage done by stray- 
ing cattle v.5; damage done by fire spreading to 
another man’s field v.®), 

7. Compensation for loss or injury in various cases of 
deposit or loan vv.7-15 (cases of deposit vy.7-9. 10-13 ; 
case of injury to a borrowed animal y.14*), 

8. Compensation for seduction y.16f., 

ii. Moral, religious, and ceremonial enactments: 

1. Law relating to altars 202426 (altars to be of earth or of 

unhewn stone, and not to be approached by steps). 

. Sorcery and bestiality to be punished with death 2218f., 

i Scie to ‘other gods’ to be punished with the ‘ban’ 
22) 

. Humanitarian laws 2221-27 (the gé, or resident for- 
eigner, the widow and the orphan, not to be oppressed 
9981-24» interest not be taken from the poor 2225; a 
garment taken in pledge to be returned before night- 
fall 2226f.), 

. God not to be reviled, nor a ruler cursed 2228. 

. Firstfruits and firstborn males to be given to J” 2229f. 
(cf. 1312, where it is added that the firstling of an 
ass is to be either redeemed with a lamb or killed, 
and the firstborn of a man is to be redeemed) ; and 
flesh torn of beasts not to be eaten 2231, 

7. Veracity and impartiality in giving evidence in a court 
of law 231-3, 

8. An enemy’s beast to be preserved from harm 234f, 

9. Justice to be administered impartially 236-9 (bribes not 
to be taken : the poor and the gé7 not to be oppressed). 

10. The seventh year to be a fallow year, and the seventh 
day a day of rest 2310-12 (the motive in each case is a 
philanthropic one). 

11. God’s commands to be honoured, and ‘ other gods’ not 
to be invoked 2313, 

12. The three annual pilgrimages (of Unleavened Cakes, 
Harvest, and Weeks) to be observed 231417 (all males 
to appear before J” at each). 

18. Three closing regulations 2318-19 (sacrifice not to be 
offered with leavened bread, nor its fat to remain un- 
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* The literary characteristics of the Codes do not fall within 
the scope of the present article; but it may be remarked in 
passing that each possesses distinctive literary features of its 
own, and that even the form of the laws sometimes differs in 
the different codes: thus, while in Ex 21-23 a law commonly 
begins in the form vw N 73° 3) (2120.22. 26 etc.), in P the form 
.) DIN or '3 WD) is frequent (Lv 12 21 42 etc.), and in H the 
form WN WN w'N (Ly 178-8. 10. 13 ete.). 

+ Comp. Stade, Gesch. i. 636; Holzinger, Hini. 243. Many of 
these laws seem to fall into groups of ten, which L. B. Paton 
has endeavoured recently to restore in their (supposed) original 
completeness ; see JBL, 1893, p. 79 ff. (an abstract in LOT’ pp. 40) ; 
and cf. Briggs, /.c. p. 211 ff. 
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burnt until the following morning ; firstfruits to be 
brought to ‘the house of J”’; a kid not to be boiled 
in its mother’s milk). 


The ceremonial provisions contained in 231°! are 
repeated in 341-25>—a section sometimes called the 
‘Little Book of the Covenant,’ and sometimes also 
(from 3428) the ‘Words of the Covenant’—with 
changes of order, and slight verbal variations, and 
with the addition in 34!*!7 of more specific injunc- 
tions against idolatry.* 

The ‘ Book of the Covenant’ is the oldest Code of 
Hebrew law with which we are acquainted—older, 
no doubt, than the narrative (E) in which it was 
incorporated ; it embodies, to use Cornill’s expres- 
sion, the ‘consuetudinary law of the early mon- 
archy,’ and embraces (in accordance with the 
sense of ¢érah and mishpat, explained above) the 
formulated decisions which had accumulated gradu- 
ally up to that age. That the community for 
whose use it was designed had made some progress 
in civilization is evident from the many restrictions 
imposed on the arbitrary action of the individual ; 
on the other hand, that it was still in a relatively 
archaic condition appears from such regulations as 
2135 and 21-5 (the dex talzonis), or the conception 
of God as the immediate source of judgment (21° 
228-9; cf. 18 2%). The stage of society for which 
the Code was designed, and the characteristics of 
the Code itself, are well indicated by W. R. Smith 
(OTJC* 340 ff.). ‘The society contemplated in it 
is of very simple structure. The basis of life is 
agricultural. Cattle and agricultural produce are 
the main elements of wealth; and the laws of 
property deal almost exclusively with them. The 
principles of criminal and civil justice are those 
still current among the Arabs of the desert, viz. 
retaliation and pecuniary compensation. Murder 
is dealt with by the law of blood revenge; but’ 
the distinction—which in Greece was still not 
recognized in the age of Homer—is drawn between 
murder and manslaughter, and ‘the innocent 
man-slayer may seek asylum at God’s altar (21°, 
comp. with v.%: cf. 1 K 278). With murder are 
ranked man-stealing, offences against parents, and 
witchcraft. Other injuries are occasions of self- 
help, or of private suits to be adjusted at the 
sanctuary (22° [cf. 21°]). Personal injuries fall 
under the law of retaliation, just as murder does. 
Blow for blow is still the law of the Arabs; and in 
Canaan, no doubt as in the desert, the retaliation 
was usually sought in the way of self-help. Except 
in this form, there is no punishment, but only 
compensation, which in some cases is at the will of 
the injured party (who has the alternative of direct 
revenge), but in general is defined by law. De- 
grading punishments are unknown, and loss of 
liberty is inflicted only on the thief who cannot 
pay a fine (22%). Definite rights are secured for the 
slave. He recovers his freedom after 7 years, 
unless he prefers to remain a bondman, and seals 
solemnly his determination at the door of the 
sanctuary. His right of blood revenge against his 
master is, however, limited (212%); though, in- 
stead of the lea ¢alionis for minor injuries, he can 
claim his liberty (21°), Women do not enjoy full 
social equality with men. Women slaves were 
slaves for life, but were often, it may be inferred, 
married to members or servants of the family 
(21*-7°), ‘The daughter was her father’s property 
(21”), who received a price for surrendering her to 
a husband ; and so a daughter’s dishonour is com- 
pensated by law as a pecuniary loss to her father 
(QQ16t-),? 

* 3418 = 2315a ; 3419-20. — 1312. 13 ; 3420b = 9315b ; 3421—9312- 3422 
=2316 ; 8423=2317; 3425=9318; 3426—9319 (in most cases, with 
slight verbal differences). For attempts to recover from these 
laws a ‘Decalogue of J,’ see (briefly) LOT 37 (6 39), more fully, 
Briggs, /.c. p. 189 ff. 

¢ See, further, art. Crimms AND PUNISHMENTS in vol. i. 
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To many of the laws there are interesting paral- 
lels in the early codes of other nations (¢.g. In 
Solon’s Code at Athens): these are pointed out in 
the commentary of Dillmann. Some of the pro- 
visions seem to us harsh (217! 22"), but account 
must be taken of the age for which they were 
prescribed ; and a humane regard for the unpro- 
tected and the helpless is unquestionably the domi- 
nant spirit of the Code. ‘ 

Turning now to the more distinctively moral and 
religious aspects of the Code, we observe firstly the 
regard paid to the claims of humanity and justice. 
An emphatic voice is raised against those crying 
vices of Oriental government, the maladministration 
of justice and the oppression of the poor. The gér, 
or foreigner living in Israel under the protection of 
a family or a community, has no legal status, but 
he isnot to be oppressed. The Sabbath is enjoined 
as a day of rest for men and cattle ; and the pro- 
duce of every field or vineyard is to be left to the 
poor one year in seven. Religious institutions are 
in a simple, undeveloped stage. He who sacrifices 
to any god but Jehovah falls under the ban. The 
only ordinance of ceremonial sanctity is to abstain 
from the flesh of animals torn by wild beasts. 
Altars are to be of simple, almost rudimentary, 
structure. The sacred dues are firstlings and 
firstfruits ; and the former must be presented at 
a sanctuary on the eighth day. This regulation 
of itself presupposes a plurality of sanctuaries, 
which also agrees with the terms of 2074. The 
three pilgrimages, at which every male is to appear 
before J’, mark three periods of the agricultural 

ear—the beginning and the close of harvest, and 
the end of the vintage.. The only points of sacri- 
ficial ritual insisted on are abstinence from leaven 
in connexion with the blood of the sacrifice, and 
the rule that the fat must be burnt the same night. 
The only sacrifices named are burnt-offerings and 
peace- (or thank-) offerings (20%). 

B. The next code which has to be considered is 
that of Deuteronomy. From a literary point of 
view, Deuteronomy (disregarding the few short 
passages belonging to P, and the two poems in 
chs. 32. 33) consists of a code of laws accompanied 
by hortatory introductions and comments. Here 
we are concerned only with the laws as such. A 
comparison of the laws embodied in Dt with those 
of the ‘ Book of the Covenant’ at once shows that 
they are designed for a community living under 
more fully developed social conditions. Dt, speak- 
ing generally, may be described as a revised and 
enlarged edition of the Book of the Covenant, 
adapted to the requirements of a later age. With 
the exception of the compensations to be paid for 
various injuries (Ex 21)°-221), nearly all the pro- 
visions of Ex 20?2-23° are included in it; and 
there are in addition many entirely new ones. A 
complete tabular synopsis of the two codes will be 
found above (vol. i. p. 600 f.) ; here, therefore, it will 
be sufficient to give a brief outline of the Deut. 
Code, and to make some general remarks on the 
Deuteronomic changes and additions. 

Outline of laws in Deuteronomy :— 


i. Religious Observances : 

1. Law of single sanctuary 121-28 (burnt-offerings, sacri- 
fices’ [t.e. peace-offerings], tithes, ‘heave-offerings’ 
(firstfruits, and other offerings from the produce of 
the soil], vows, freewill offerings, and firstlings, all 
to be offered at the central sanctuary : blood not to 
be eaten). 

2. Laws against the worship of ‘other gods’ 1229-1318, 

3. Sanctity of the laity 141-21 (person not to be disfigured 
in mourning 141f-; law of clean and unclean animals 
143-20; flesh of animals dying of themselves not to 
be eaten 1421), 

4, Laws tending to ameliorate the condition of the poor 
1422-1518 (disposition of the charitable tithe 1422-29 ; 
relief secured to debtors every seventh year 151-11; 
law of slavery 1512-18), 

5. Offerings and festivals (firstling males to be offered to 
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J’ 1519-23; regulations respecting the observance 
of the three annual pilgrimages 161-17), 
ii. The Office-bewrers of the Theocracy : 
1. Judges, 1618-20 (to be appointed in all cities ; and to be 
strictly impartial in judgment). 

[1621 asherahs and ‘pillars’ prohibited ; 171 sacri- 
fices to be without blemish ; 172-7 an Israelite, 
convicted of idolatry, to be stoned to death]. 

2. The supreme central tribunal 178-18, 
3. The king 1714-20, 
4. Priests 181-8, 
5. The Prophet 189-22 (y.10f against different forms of 
magic and divination). 
ili. Criminal Law : 
1. Manslaughter and murder 191-13 211-9 (cities of refuge 
191-18 ; symbolical rite of expiation for an untraced 
murder 211-9), 
2. Law of the landmark 1914, 
3. Law of witness 1915-21, 
[Four laws designed to secure self-control and for- 
f . bearance in the conduct of war, c. 20. 2110-14), 
iv. Miscellaneous Laws, relating chiefly to Cwil and Domestic 
life.—2115-25: e.g. primogeniture 2115-17; treatment of un- 
dutiful son 2118-21; lost cattle or other property to be restored 
to its owner (based on Ex 234f) 221-4; law of ‘tassels’ 2212; 
slander against a newly-married maiden 2213-21; adultery 2222; 
seduction 2223-29; prohibition of marriage with pep noree 
2280; usury (interest) 2319. 20; vows 2321-23; divorce 241-4; man- 
stealing 247 (based on Ex 2116); leprosy 248-9; pledges 246. 10-13 ; 
family of a criminal not to be punished with him 2416; ex- 
cessive severity in punishment forbidden 2513; Levirate- 
marriage 255-10; just weights and measures 2513-16, 
Note also the moral and religious duties which form the sub- 
ject of the imprecations in 2715. (all with parallels in JE, H, 
or Dt; see Driver, Deut. p. 299). 


This outline will suffice to give an idea of the 
greater variety of subjects included in the Code of 
Dt as compared with that of JE, as also of the 
greater detail in which they are mostly treated. 
The organization of society is more complex; and 
institutions at once more numerous and more 
varied are needed to regulate it. The following 
are the principal changes in the laws repeated 
from JE. In Ex 217 a daughter sold by her father 
into slavery does not go free in the 7th year: in 
Dt 157-27 she does; since the law of Ex was 
formulated, society has advanced ; a father’s power 
over his daughter is less absolute than it once was, 
and it is no longer usual for a Hebrew girl to be 
bought to be the wife of her master or his son. In 
Ex 21 the asylum for manslaughter is J’’s altar : 
in Dt 19 six cities are set apart for the purpose. 
In Ex 2216 seduction is treated among cases of 
injury to property ; in Dt (22°5'-) it appears among 
laws of moral purity. In Ex 22* firstlings are to 
be offered on the 8th day from birth; in Dt 15” 
they are to be presented annually—a change ren- 
dered necessary by the substitution of a single 
central place of sacrifice for the local altars. In 
Ex 23!%- the sabbatical year is essentially one of 
rest for the soil, in Dt 1516 the institution is so 
applied as simply to form a check on the power of 
the creditor. 

In other cases, the principle of the older law is 
merely extended, or fresh definitions are added. 
Thus Dt 13 and 1777 may be regarded as expan- 
sions, with reference to particular cases, of the 
brief law against idolatry contained in Ex 22”; 
16117, as compared with Ex 23”, adds fresh 
regulations for the observance of the three annual 
Pilgrimages ; 18! (against divination and magic) 
extends the principle of Ex 22}§ (sorceress alone) to 
other analogous cases ; 191-1 (the law of witness) 
is a development, with special provisions, of the 
general principle of Ex 231; 22}? extends the prin- 
ciple of Ex 23+ to other cases of lost property as 
46-10-18 (pledges) does that of Ex 22%6f; 2275-29 
(seduction) particularizes with greater precision 
than Ex 2216 the cases which might arise. There 
are also instances in which the older law is 
repeated without further modification than that 
of form, as 161% (Ex 23% 8), 931% (Ex 2275), 247 
(Exe 2128), 

Those provisions of Dt, which are without 
parallel in JE, relate mostly to conditions which, 


in the age when the laws of JE were drawn up, 
were not yet regarded as demanding legislative 
regulation: the greater variety of subjects in- 
cluded in the Code is evidence both of the growth 
of civilization in itself, and also of more systematic 
and maturer reflection upon its needs. A funda- 
mental principle of the Deut. legislation is opposi- 
tion to the heathen practices of the Canaanites: 
this is particularly prominent in the parenetic 
parts of the book, but it also determines several of 
the laws. The law of the single sanctuary (ch. 12), 
it cannot be doubted, is largely prompted by the 
desire to free the worship of J” from the heathen 
elements by which it had been contaminated at 
the local shrines; the essential aim of the law of 
the king (17!**) is to guard this most important 
office against the influence of foreigners or par- 
ticipation in foreign policy; the laws of 127-138 
141+3-20' 1/621. 22° 172-7 1810. 11 995 OBlit. are also, some 
obviously, others, it is probable, implicitly, directed 
against heathen observances. Of ritual and cere- 
monial laws there are but few in Dt, though more 
than therearein JE. Sacrifices and other dues are 
to be brought to the central sanctuary (ch. 12), but 
little (v.?’) or nothing is said of the ritual with 
which they are to be presented. Only blood is not 
to be eaten (1216-28 15%), in accordance with an old 
practice in Israel (1S 14° *4), though no provision 
on the subject occurs in the legislation of JE. 
The laws regarding firstlings, and the observance 
of the three Pilgrimages (15-*? 1611”), are fuller 
than the corresponding ones in JE. Regulations 
of a ceremonial character without parallel in JE 
are those relating to clean and unclean animals 
(14°), tithe (14%?°°), the offering of sacrifices 
without blemish (17), the dues of the priests 
(18!§), the brief note on leprosy (24%), and the 
liturgical forms to be used by the Israelite at 
the central sanctuary, when he presents his first- 
fruits (26'"), and after payment of the triennial 
tithe (26), It need only be added that it would 
be a serious mistake to suppose that the laws of 
Dt were the creation of the age in which the book 
was composed. This may be the case with one or 
two: but the majority are beyond question much 
older, the aim of Dt being merely to present them 
in a new literary setting, and to inculcate them 
with fresh motives. 

C. We come next to the Law of Holiness (Hh), 
Ly 17-26. This consists substantially of an older 
body of laws, which have been arranged by a later 
editor in a parenetic setting, the whole thus 
formed being afterwards incorporated in P, with 
additions and modifications designed for the pur- 
pose of harmonizing it more completely with the 
system and spirit of P. For details see LEVITICUS, 
or LOT® p. 47 ff. ;* here our attention must be 
confined as far as possible to the older body of 
laws thus imbedded in this part of Lv. 

Outline of the original nucleus of the Law of 
Holiness :— 


178a. 4 (partly). Domestic animals, when slain for food, to be 
presented at a sanctuary. 

179 (partly). All sacrifices to be offered to J”. 

1710. 13f (partly). Blood, whether of domestic or wild animals, 
not to be eaten. 

186-23, Laws of chastity (four pentads of laws: v.10 kinship 
of the first degree ; vv.11-15 kinship of the second degree ;_vy.16-19 
relationships through marriage; vv.20-23 purity outside the 
family, and Molech-worship). 

198-4. 9-20. 26-36, Religious and moral duties : vv.3-4 laws parallel 
with the first Table of the Decalogue ; vv.11-12 laws parallel with 
the 8th and 9th Commandments ; vy.19-18. 32-36 laws of conduct 
towards one’s neighbour,—justice in judgment, freedom from 
malice, respect of elders, justice in trade, etc. ; vy.26-31 nothing 
to be eaten with the blood, divination and other heathen 
superstitions not to be practised. j Paseo ; 

({Vv.5-8 on peace-offerings, v.19 against dissimilar mixtures, 
y.20 a special case of unchastity, are unrelated to their present 


* For chs. 18-20, 21-22, also, the valuable discussions of L. B. 
Paton, JBL, 1897, p. 31ff.; 1898, p. 149 ff. 
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context, and probably once stood elsewhere in H. V.9f (glean- 
ings to be left) is better placed in 2322; and vy.23-29 (fruit of 
newly planted trees not to be eaten till the fifth year) is a 
ceremonial regulation more akin to ch. 23, or 252-7, than to the 
main topic of ch. 19]. z 

202-21, Penalties for Molech-worship, and necromancy (vv.2°6. 27), 
and for different cases of unlawful marriage and unchastity 
(similar to, and in many cases the same as, those prohibited in 
ch. 18). ; 

Chs. 21-22 (with the exception of some redactional additions) 
ceremonial regulations respecting priests and offerings (restric- 
tions in domestic life obligatory upon the priests 21115; 
physical imperfections disqualifying from the priesthood 2116-24 ; 
conditions for partaking in ‘holy’ food 221-16; animals offered 
in sacrifice to be free from imperfections 2217-25 ; three special 
regulations regarding sacrifices 2226-30), 

2310-12. 15-17. 18-19 (partly) 20 (mostly) 22-39 (middle part), 
40. 41.42 (regulations for the observance of the Feasts of Un- 
leavened Cakes, Weeks, and Booths). The rest of the chapter 
consists of supplemental regulations relating partly to these 
Feasts, partly to other sacred seasons, incorporated from the 
point of view of P. Me 

2415b-16a. 17-21 (laws on blasphemy, and certain cases of injury 
to man and beast). ie 

252b-7a, parts of vv.8-55, perhaps in particular vv.8-9a. 10a. 18-15. 
17-22, 24-25. 35-40a. 43. 47. 53.59, Land to lie fallow in the sabbatical 
year vy.2b-7 ; land not to be sold beyond the next Jubile v.13-15 ; 
and four regulations for the relief of the impoverished Israelite 
v.25, y,30-88 (usury not to be exacted of him), vy.39 40a. 43, 
yv.47. 53. 55, 

26M. (certain fundamental religious duties). , 

To the original Law of Holiness belong also, in all probability, 
Ly 112-7.9-10. 13-2241 (animals permitted, and prohibited, for 
food) ; cf. 2029. 

The nucleus of Ex 3113-14a (on the Sabbath); and of Nu 1538 
(the law of ‘ tassels’) 


The original nucleus of H, when compared with 
the Book of the Covenant, will be seen to deal 
very much less fully with civil and criminal law, 
and more fully with the moral and ceremonial law. 
The only regulations relating to criminal law are 
those in 2417-21; those in ch. 25 might be classed as 
belonging formally to civil law; but they are re- 
garded more properly as expressions of religious or 
humanitarian principle. In chs. 18-20 the funda- 
mental moral principles underlying the Decalogue 
and parts of the Book of the Covenant are applied 
to a much larger number of individual cases than 
is the case in the earlier legislation. Ceremonial 
legislation has evidently advanced: the number of 
regulations relating to priests and sacrifices is 
noticeable. The only species of sacrifices men- 
tioned are, however, the same as those mentioned 
in Dt, viz. the burnt- and the peace-offering. 
The characteristic feature of this group of laws 
in its present form, viz. their subordination to the 
principle of holimess— partly ceremonial, partly 
moral—seems not to attach to the laws in their 
original form, but to be an addition due to the 
compiler (R*). 

D. The legislation of the Priests’ Code, properly 
so called (P), is confined almost entirely (see ex- 
ceptions in Nu 27+ 35. 36) to ceremonial observ- 
ances, especially those relating to sacrifice and 
purification. The following is an outline of the 
subjects treated in it (directions for the construc- 
tion of the tabernacle and its parts omitted) :— 

Gn 17 Circumcision. 

Ex 121-18 the Passover; vv.14-20 Feast of Unleavened Cakes; 

vv.43-49 qualifications for partaking in the Passover. 
28 the dress of the priests. 
291-37 ritual for the consecration of the priests. 
2998-42 the daily burnt-offering. 
3022-38 composition of the anointing oil, and the incense. 
8112-17 (expansion of H), 351-3 the Sabbath to be observed 
under pain of death. 


Ly 1 ritual of the burnt-offering. 
2 meal- (or cereal-) offering. 


ves ” »” 

Cheer »>  peace- (or thank-) offering. 

4-518 ritual of the sin-offering, and cases in which it is to 
be offered. 

514-67 (Heb. 514-26) cases in which a guilt-offering (Ox) is 
yiecribed (the ritual of the guilt-offering follows in 
71-7 


68-30 (Heb. 61-28) 78-38 regulations, in the main ancillary to 
those in 1-67 (Heb. 1-5), relating to the sacrifices there 
prescribed :— 

68-13 the dress of the priest who offers the burnt-offering ; 
fire to be always burning on the altar of burnt-offering. 

614-18 the priests’ portion of the meal-offering. 
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Ly 619-23 the high priest’s daily meal-offering. 

624-30 disposal of the flesh of the sin-offering. : 

78-10 the priests’ share of the burnt- and meal-offering. 

711-21 on the species of peace-offering, and the conditions 
under which the flesh is to be eaten. 

722-27 fat and blood not to be eaten. ’ 

728-34 the officiating priest’s share of the peace-offering. 

1012. 14f. the priest’s share of the meal- and peace-offering 
(substantially a duplicate of 616 and 73°). 

1016-20 the flesh of the people’s sin-offering (413-21) to be 
eaten by the priest. 

11-16 Laws of Purification and Atonement :— 

11 Clean and unclean animals. 

111-23. 41-47 animals clean and unclean as food (H’s law on 
the subject, with slight expansions). 

1124-40 on uncleanness caused by contact with the carcases 
of certain animals. 

12 purification after child-birth, : ; 

13-14 Leprosy (in man, clothing, and houses; diagnosis of 
symptoms, and ritual of purification). 

15 Purification after certain natural secretions. 

16 Ceremonial of the annual Day of Atonement. 

17-26 Supplementary additions in various parts (as 19211.) ; 
redactional additions harmonizing chs. 21-22 with the 
principles of P ; in ch. 23 the parts not assigned above 
to H (the Day of Atonement, vv.26-32; and regulations 
for the observance of the other sacred seasons, fuller 
than those of H, but not so minute as those of Nu 
28-29); 241-4 the lamps in the tabernacle; 245-9 the 
shewbread ; in ch. 25 additions, partly consisting of 
more detailed regulations, esp. regarding the redemp- 
tion of land, and partly extending the benefits of the 
Jubile from lands to persons. 

27 the commutation of vows and tithes. 

Nu 51-4 Lepers, and other persons ceremonially unclean, to be 
excluded from the camp. 

558 a supplement to Ly 514-67 (Heb. 514-26), prescribing 
that, in case the defrauded person is dead, and there 
be no next-of-kin, the compensation is to be paid to 
the priest offering the guilt-offering. 

pee se things to belong to the priest receiving 
them. 

511-31 law of ordeal for a woman suspected by her husband 
of unfaithfulness. 

61-21 the law of the Nazirite. 

622-27 the formula of priestly benediction. 

81-4 instructions for fixing the lamps upon the golden 
candlestick. 

85-26 the consecration of the Levites, and (v.28) their 
period of service. 

99-14 (a law arising out of the incident, 91-8) the supple- 
mentary or ‘ Little’ Passover (to be observed by those 
accidentally debarred from keeping the regular Pass- 


over). 

151-16 the meal- and drink-offering to accompany every 
burnt- and peace-offering. 

1517-21 a cake of the first dough of each year to be offered 


1522-31 the sin-offering, to be offered by the community, 
or an individual, for sins of inadvertence (a parallel to 
Ly 413-21. 27-31), 

1537-41 a law of ‘tassels’ (expanded from the shorter law 
of H). 

181-7 the duties, and relative position, of the priests and 
the Levites. 

188-19 the revenues of the priests. 

1820-32 distribution of the tithe between priests and 
Levites. 

19 the rite of purification, by means of water mingled 
with the ashes of a red heifer, after defilement with 
a corpse. 

271-11 the law of the inheritance of daughters, in families 
in which there is no son. 

28-29. A priestly calendar, prescribing the public sacri- 
fices to be offered at each season. Cf. Ly 23. 

30 the law of vows. 

3121-30 the law of the distribution of spoil taken in war 
(after purification, to be divided equally between the 
soldiers engaged and the community,—the priests, 
however, to have 34, of the former, and the Levites 
Py of the latter). 

351-8 Forty-eight cities appointed for the residence of the 
Levites. 

359-34 Law of murder and manslaughter (cities of refuge, 
with regulations for their use), 

36 Heiresses possessing landed property to marry into 
their own tribe (supplement to 271-11), 


The highly systematized character of the legis- 
lation of P will be apparent from this outline. It 
centres in the ‘tabernacle,’ the prototype of the 
later temple; its aim is to secure the holiness of 
Israel, to maintain a community worthy, both 
collectively and individually, of the consecrating 
presence of God in its midst (ef. Ex 294-4, Nu 5? 
35°4), The priests, with the Levites as their mini- 
sters, serve the sanctuary: they maintain there, 
on behalf of the community, the suitable sacrifices 
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and rites of atonement and purification ; they are 
also at hand to present the sacrifices, and perform 
the purifications, obligatory from time to time 
upon individuals. The sacrifices are numerous ; 
and the details are minutely reeulated. P exhibits 
the idea of a holy people dedicated to God, and 
realizes it on a large scale. The ‘congregation’ 
(7y) is not a nation, but a church. This idea is 
substantially the same as that which underlies Ezk 
40-48; but it is worked out in greater detail. 
The principles most prominent in the Code are 
those of atonement (199) and purification (ry, 
nop); the sacrifices most frequently prescribed are 
the guilt-offering (o¥x) and, especially, the sin- 
offering (nen), neither of which is mentioned at 
all in any of the other codes, though both occur 
in Ezk* (see further SACRIFICE). The great aim 
of the Code is, in fact, by means of these rites, 
to remove the sins and defilements which are in- 
consistent with the presence of J” in His sanctuary 
in Israel’s midst. 

_ The silence, or the contradiction, of the earlier 
literature + makes’ it probable that the Priests’ 
Code, in the form in which we have it, or, in other 
words, the completed Priests’ Code, is the work of 
the age subsequent to Ezk. When, however, this 
is said, it must not be understood to be implied 
that all the institutions of P are the creation of 
that age. On the contrary, there are allusions in 
the earlier literature to many of them (though 
sometimes with evident variations of detail) which 
show that, at least in a more rudimentary form, 
they were already in force. 

Examples: Gn 821 (J) ‘savour of contentment’ (Lv 19, and 
often in P); Jg 134-7 ‘unclean’ food; Jg 139-7, Am 211f. Nazir- 
ites; 1S 228 ‘fire-sacrifices’ (Lv 19, and frequently); 3% the 
“lamp of God’ (Ex 2720) ; 63f a guilt-offering (QYN) 5 216 the 
shewbread; Am 44.5 tithes, thanksgiving offerings, and free- 
will offerings ; 85 (so Hos 211, Is 11) observance of the ‘new 
moon’ (Nu 2811-15); Is 118 a ‘ convocation’ (Lv 232-3 etc.); 2K 
16145 (but no evening burnt-offering, as in P; cf. Ryle, Canon, 
p- 84f.). And in Dt, not only the parallels with H,t but also 
tithes (though with regulations very different from those of P), 
‘heave ’-offerings (126 etc.), vows, freewill offerings, ceremonial 
uncleanness in persons (12195. 22) as well as in things (143-20), and 
produced by particular causes (2123 [Nu 3534] 2310f [Ly 1516] 
244 [Nu 513) 2614 [Nu 1911-14; cf. Hos 94]), the ‘azéreth, or 
‘solemn assembly’ (168; cf. Am 522, Is 118), a térah for leprosy 
(248). Ezk also, esp. in chs. 43-45, alludes to a still larger 
number of usages of the same kind, and, moreover, employs 
a priestly phraseology which presents many affinities with that 
of P (cf. LOT® 145 ff.). 


A priesthood in itself implies the existence of 
a ceremonial, more or less developed, as the case 
may be: the oldest traditions of the Hebrews 
mention repeatedly an ‘Ark’ and ‘Tent of Meet- 
ing’ as existing in the Mosaic age; and there 
are early allusions to Aaron, to a_ hereditary 
priesthood descended from him, and to the duties 
—consisting partly in giving decisions on points 
of civil and criminal law, partly in the mainten- 
ance of ritual observances—discharged by the tribe 
Of evi Gox 424 18)2 Dt 10°33 sci. Je 172%), he 
simplest and earliest ceremonial regulations are 
those contained in Ex 2074-26 2929-81 9314-19, and the 
parallel code of Ex 347-5: but these are obviously 
of a rudimentary character ; and it is only natural 
to suppose that, as time went on, fresh definitions 
and distinctions would be introduced, and more 
precise rules would be prescribed for the method of 
sacrifice, the ritual to be observed by the priests, 
the dues which they were authorized to receive 


* Ezk 4039 4213 4429 4620: the nwa, also, 4319. 21.22.25 4427 
4517. 19. 22. 23.25, Neither, it is to be observed, appears as a new 
institution in Ezk. 

+See LOT 129-132 (6136-139). The most noticeable contra- 
dictions with Dt relate to the position and revenues of the 
priestly tribe, the disposal of tithes and _firstlings, and the 
manumission of slaves (ib. 77f., §82f.; Driver, Dewt. xxxviii.— 
ix., 169-172, 185, 187). In 2 K 1216 observe that the guilt- and 
sin-offerings consist in money payments (cf. RS 402 f., 2423). 

¢ See vol. i. p. 600f. 


from the people, and other similar matters. After 
the priesthood had acquired, through the founda- 
tion of Solomon’s temple, a permanent centre, it 
is probable that the process of development and 
systematization advanced more rapidly than be- 
fore; the allusions in Dt imply the existence of 
priestly usages beyond those which fall directly 
within the scope of the book, and Ezekiel, being 
a priest himself, refers to such usages more dis- 
tinctly. Although, therefore, there are reasons 
for concluding that the legislation of P did not 
assume finally the shape in which we have it 
until after the age of Ezk, it rests ultimately upon 
an ancient traditional basis ; it exhibits the final 
development and systematization of elements and 
principles, which in themselves are of great an- 
tiquity ; and many of the institutions prominent 
in it are recognized, in various stages of their 
growth, by the earlier pre-exilic literature, by Dt, 
and by Ezk.* 

The question is not one of great importance in the present 
connexion ; but it should be added that it is doubtful whether 
the legislation of P springs throughout from the same age; 
there are indications that it exhibits sometimes the usage of 
different periods side by side. Cf. Dillm. Ha-Lv, 413 (2455: on 
Ly 4), Nu-Dt-Jos, 84, 181 (on Nu 28-29), 635, 641 f., 643; Kuen. 
Hex. §§ 6. 18-15; 15. 28-30; Holzinger, Hinl. 418-25, 453f. ; 
also Ryle, Canon, 84-88. 

In its general features—i.e. the general principles 
of sacrifice, tithes, annual festivals, purification, 
etc.—the ceremonial system of the Hebrews did 
not differ essentially from the systems prevalent 
among other Semitic nations, and indeed among 
ancient peoples generally, as, for instance, the 
Greeks.| It is not improbable that elements in 
it were borrowed from the Canaanites. Some of 
the Heb. sacrificial terms (na, abv, 5$3, aman, $a) 
are found in the Carthaginian inscription, relating 
to sacrifices, preserved now at Marseilles;t and 
vows are also frequently mentioned in other Phen. 
inscriptions. There are analogies for the Sabbath 
among the Babylonians; and even CIRCUMCISION 
(which see) was not a rite peculiar to the Hebrews. 
The Levitical ritual, though its form is late, is 
based ultimately ‘on very ancient tradition, going 
back to a time when there was no substantial 
difference, in point of form, between Heb. sacri- 
fices and those of the surrounding nations’ (RS 
198, 2215). Of course, among the Hebrews, these 
common Semitic institutions received, as time 
went on, many modifications and special adapta- 
tions. But the really distinctive character, which 
they exhibited in Israel, consists in the new spirit 
with which they are infused, and the higher prin- 
ciples of which they are made the exponent. The 
aim of the Heb. legislation was ‘not so much to 
create a new system as to give a new significance 
to that which had already long existed among 
Semitic races, and to lay the foundation of a higher 
symbolism leading to a more spiritual worship’ 
(Ryle, Canon, p. 28; ef. Ottley, Bampt. Lect. 229). 

The most conspicuous feature in the legislation 
of Pis perhaps the multiplication and specializa- 
tion of ceremonial observances, which has been 
already touched upon. 

Another characteristic, which Wellh. has empha- 


*W. R. Smith (OTJC2 372f., 377, 382-4) points also to the 
evidences of ancient ritual law in the hands of the priests; 
cf. Stade, Gesch. ii. 66 (who instances in particular Lv 1-7. 
11-15. 17-26, Nu 5-6. 9. 15. 19, as being for the most part 
‘Niederschrift vorexilischen Gebrauchs’); Cheyne, Jewish Rel. 
Life after the Exile, 81. There are also many examples of 
archaic ideas and usages embedded in P, not less than in the 
other codes: see, ¢g., Lv 11 (‘uncleanness’; cf. AS 428 ff., 
2 447 ff.), 147-58 (1b. 402, 2422), 162lf, 216 af. (the ‘bread of 
God’ ; ib. 207, 2224), Nu 511 (1b. 164 f., 2180 f.), 192%. 

+ W. R. Smith, RS, Lect. vi. (on sacrifice), and elsewhere ; 
Ryle, Canon, p. 27f. Of. the ‘Sacrificial Calendar from Cos, 
published by E. L. Hicks in the Journ. of Hellenic Studies, 
ix. (1888) p. 323 ff. ; 

+ CIS 1. i. 165; see the transl. in Hoyarth’s Archeology and 
Authority (1899), p. 77.3 and cf. RS 200, 219n. (2217, 237 n.). 
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sized, is the statutory character of religion in the 
Priestly Code, as contrasted with its more spon- 
taneous character in the earlier codes. In the 
earlier codes religious observances arise largely 
out of the circumstances and incidents of daily 
life. Sacrifices are the spontaneous outcome of the 
religious feeling of the worshipper ; the feasts are 
occasions of religious observance fixed by the 
annually recurring seasons of harvest and vintage ; 
the Sabbath is an institution designed expressly for 
humanitarian ends. In P this is all different: the 
observances are systematized ; their original signi- 
ficance is obliterated; they are to be regarded 
simply because J” has enjoined them ; the Sabbath 
is made not for man, but for God, and the slightest 
infringement of its sanctity is to be visited with 
death (Ex 31%, Nu 15%). A system of ceremonial 
observances of this kind manifestly les in great 
danger of being abused: except in persons of more 
than ordinary spiritual vitality, it tends to stifle 
and sterilize real spiritual life. Among the later 
Jews (as allusions in the NT and the Mishna show) 
it led actually to these consequences, and a religion 
of excessive formalism was the result. The 
fundamental conception of the priestly legislation, 
that of a people ever serving God in holiness and 
purity, is, in the abstract, a great one; but the 
means adopted for its realization, viz. a routine of 
external observances, are not those which, in the 
long-run, can succeed. The routine degenerates 
inevitably into externality and formalism. There 
is also another point to be observed. In the ideas 
of holiness and purity, ritual and moral distinctions 
were confused. Exactly the same penalty is im- 
posed for infringements of ritual (Ex 30°: 8, Ly 
17* % 14 198) as for grave moral oftences (Lv 18?%). 
Death is the penalty, alike for murder (Nu 35%!) 
and for Sabbath-breaking (Ex 31 35”). Purifica- 
tion from sim is prescribed after purely physical 
defilement, as through contact with a corpse, and 
even for a house which has been affected by leprosy 
(Liv 14%. 52, Nu 191: 18. 19. 20 [the Heb. in these pas- 
sages for cleanse, pwrify is properly to ‘free from 
sin’]). A sin-offering is also sometimes enjoined 
for merely ceremonial uncleanness (e.g. Ly 5%, 
Nu 6°). Mr. Montefiore comments on the in- 
difference to bloodshed, combined with zeal for 
ritual purity, displayed by the singular—and, we 
may be sure, ideal — narrative of the war with 
Midian in Nu 31 (vv.17- 1% 2%), The principle of 
ceremonial cleanness and uncleanness, it may be 
noticed, was the point on which our Lord broke 
most decisively with the Mosaic law (cf. p. 75).* 
The priestly legislation, however, though it 
bulks largely in the Pentateuch, never, it must be 
remembered, formed the sole rule of life for the 
Israelite. The codes of JE and Dt were not 
abrogated by it; the warm moral and spiritual 
teaching of Dt possessed exactly the same authority 
as the ceremonial of P; and the teaching of Dt 
was supported by the indirect, but by no means 
indistinct, testimony of the non-legislative parts 
of the Pentateuch. The prophets, moreover, re- 
mained the eloquent and moving exponents of 
spiritual religion, and of the paramount claims of 
the moral law above all ritual observances. The 
corrective for the ceremonialism of P was thus 
close at hand, in writings acknowledged by the 
Jews themselves as authoritative. The Jews were 
never exclusively under the rule of the ceremonial 
system of P. On its ceremonial side, the ‘law’ 
was undoubtedly liable to be misapplied, and to 
lead to formalism ; but even its ceremonial institu- 
* On the sense in which our Lord came to ‘fulfil’ the law 
(Mt 517),—t.¢. in so far as it was imperfect, to complete it, 
especially by disengaging from its limited and temporary forms, 
and placing in their just light, the ethical and religious truths 


of which it was the expression,—see also Kirkpatrick, Divine 
Library of the OT, 134 ff. 


tions were the expression of profound religious 
ideas, and furnished an outlet for varied and 
genuine religious feelings; while, treated as a 
whole, the ‘iaw,’ as the later Psalmists abund- 
antly attest, provided an atmosphere in which a 
religious spirit—for something, of course, in such 
matters, depends upon the temper of the wor- 
shipper—could breathe freely, and draw in spiritual 
refreshment. The ceremonial legislation never 
had a separate existence of its own; and the 
Jewish ‘law,’ if it is to be judged properly, must 
be judged as a whole, and not with exclusive 
reference to one of its parts. 

In the earlier codes the broader duties of 
humanity, justice, and morality are chiefly and 
sufficiently insisted on. They were adapted to 
create a righteous and God-fearing nation. The 
Israelite who obeyed loyally the precepts of Dt 
could not deviate widely from the paths of truth 
and right. As time advanced, a ceremonial system 
was gradually developed, and this, though the 
earlier provisions just referred to were not abro- 
gated, became ultimately the more formal and 
distinctive expression of Israel’s faith. And this 
system played an important function in the re- 
ligious education of mankind. ‘It enforced and 
deepened the sense of sin. It declared the need 
of restoration and forgiveness. It expressed in the 
form of institutions the great principles which 
regulate man’s converse with God. It emphasized 
the significance of sacrifice under its different 
aspects, as eucharistic, dedicatory, propitiatory.* 
It taught more and more distinctly that an atoning 
rite must precede the acceptance of the worshipper 
by God. It thus established the principles which 
in the fulness of time were to receive their supreme 
and final application in the sacrifice of Christ. In 
all its stages, the Mosaic law held before the eyes 
of Israel an ideal of duty to be observed, of laws 
to be obeyed, of principles to be maintained; it 
taught them that human nature needed to be re- 
strained ; it impressed upon them the necessity of 
discipline. And in the post-exilic age, when the 
disintegrating influences of Hellenism might have 
operated disastrously upon the nation, the insti- 
tutions of the law bound together the majority 
of its members in a religious society, strong enough 
to resist the forces which threatened to dissolve 
it,’ + and able to guard efficiently the spiritual 
treasures with which it had been intrusted. Through 
the ordinances of the law, imperfect in themselves 
though they might be, God thus trained and dis- 
ciplined His people, till it should be ripe to cast off 
the yoke of external ordinances, and be ruled by 
principles operative from within (Jer 31°) rather 
than by commands imposed from without. And 
this is the sense in which St. Paul speaks of the 
law aS a matdaywyds eis Xpiordy (Gal 3%). The 
matdaywyos was the ‘tutor’ (RV), or superior slave, 
intrusted with the moral education of a child; 
and the law was similarly an agency for discip- 
line, or moral training, holding the nation in a 
moral constraint (éppovpodmeda, v.**) till it was fit 
for the freedom of mature age, to be secured by 
Christ. And the means by which the law acted in 
this capacity was partly by quickening and discip- 
lining man’s-moral sense, partly by bringing to 
light transgression, and so awakening the sense of 
sin and the need of forgiveness, which in view of 
man’s moral weakness it could not itself provide. 

On the view taken of the ‘law’ in the NT see 
the following article; and on the law in post- 
biblical Judaism (the Mishna, etc.), see TORAH. 

*It ought not in this connexion to be forgotten that only 
unintentional sins were atoned for by the sin-offering, not sins 
committed ‘with a high hand’ (Nu 1580f), ¢.e. in deliberate 
defiance of God’s will. 


t+ Driver, Sermons on the OT, p, 181f.; cf. Sanday, BL 
183 ff. ; Ottley, BL 228 f. 
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The word law (véuos) is used in the NT of ‘any 
law whatsoever’ (Grimm, Lex. s.v.), but when 
‘the law’ is spoken of without qualification, it is 
always the law of God which is meant. This 
is not a classical meaning or use of the word, 
and explains the fact that in the NT (with the 
exception of a quotation from the LXX of Jer 
31 (38)%3 in He 8° 101%) it is always found in the 
singular. ‘The law of God,’ or ‘the law of Moses,’ 
or ‘the law’ simpliciter, is the style of Scripture ; 
a classical writer would say ‘the laws’ of Athens 
orof Solon. But ‘the law,’ and ‘law’ without the 
article, are religious conceptions, and it is as such 
that they are treated here. The word occurs some 
196 times in the NT, but it is not found in Mk, 
in Th, 2 Co, Col, Tit, 2 Ti, Philem, land 2 P, Jude, 
the Epp. of John, and Rev. To bring out its 
significance in the NT it will be convenient to 
examine (1) the relation of Jesus to the law; 
(2) the attitude of the early Church to the law, 
and especially the practice and teaching of St. 
Paul ; (3) the peculiar view of the law taken in the 
Ep. to the Hebrews; and (4) the indications in 
other NT books of legal or antinomian tendencies 
in the first century of the Christian era. The 
necessary preliminary to the understanding of all 
these points is a knowledge of the contents of the 
‘law’ of the OT, for which reference may be made 
to the preceding article. 

J. THE RELATION OF JESUS TO THE LAW.— 
To begin with, the relation of Jesus to the law 
was passive, like that of every Jew. He was 
born under the law (Gal 44); the requirements of 
the law in regard to circumcision and purification 
were complied with in His case as in that of any 
child of Jewish birth (Lk 27). He was taken up 
to the temple when He had completed His twelfth 
year (Lk 2"), and became, like other Jewish 
youths, min7 72 (or myP 73) a son of the law. He 
would be instructed in it, and its responsibilities 
would be laid on Him, simply because it was the 
law of the nation of which He was a member. He 
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must have accepted it as part of the national 
inheritance to which He was born. The NT gives 
us no means whatever of judging how the passive 
unconscious relation to the law was changed into 
the conscious and responsible one which we see 
when our Lord entered on His public work. No 
doubt He grew into that power of judgment and 
liberty of action which characterize His ministry ; 
but we cannot tell what effort and perplexity, or 
whether any effort or perplexity, accompanied this 
growth. When we consider the shortness of His 
ministry, it seems extremely improbable that we 
should be able to trace within its narrow limits 
any ‘evolution’ or progressive change in His 
attitude to the law. That attitude was really 
determined by His character, by the spirit of son- 
ship, of free appreciation of God’s will, of un- 
restrained love to man; and His character was 
complete when He identified Himself with our 
sinful race in His baptism, and received there the 
attestation of the heavenly Father as His beloved 
Son. No doubt, as one thing in His life led on to 
another, and as opposition defined His attitude, it 
became more and more clear what His relation to 
‘the law,’ both as a divine institution and as a 
divine institution administered and corrupted by 
man, must be; but in principle this was deter- 
mined from the beginning. Hence it is not 
necessary, under the idea that clear self-conscious- 
ness is the last result of action, to attempt to 
trace in detail the practical impulses under which 
our Lord’s attitude to the law was gradually 
defined, or to assume that He was learning His 
own mind all the time (so practically Holtzmann, 
NT Theologie, i. 130-160); we may take the 
Synoptics as they stand, and aim at a more 
systematic view. 

(1) Speaking positively, Jesus recognized the law 
as a whole as a divine institution, and therefore 
as invested with indefeasible divine authority. 
He expressed His sense of this authority in the 
strongest possible language ; and, with the idea of 
the law as embodied in writing present to His mind, 
declared that ‘till heaven and earth should pass, 
one jot or one tittle should in no wise pass from the 
law till all should be fulfilled’ (Mt 518, ef. Lk 162”). 
It has been asserted that Jesus, whose attitude (as 
we shall see) to certain parts of the law was at 
least critical, could not have used such language, 
and that it belongs to the Judaism of the First 
Gospel. But it is found also in the Third, which 
is Gentile or Pauline rather than Jewish, and the 
assertion is pedantic. Jesus certainly believed 
that the law embodied a revelation of God ; it was, 
in short, God’s law; and without considering in 
what respects it might be subject to modification 
or expansion, He could say broadly that just 
because it was God’s law, not the dot of an z or the 
stroke of a ¢ could be abrogated by any power on 
earth. And when confronted, as He is on both 
the occasions when He uses this strong language, 
with the deformed righteousness of the Pharisees 
(Mt 5°, Lk 16147), by which the law of God was 
virtually annulled, we can easily believe that He 
could and did express Himself thus vehemently. 
This seems truer, psychologically, than to say with 
Wellhausen (Israelitische u. Jidische Geschichte’, 
p. 382) that He found room everywhere for His 
soul, and was not straitened by what was little in 
the law, so highly did He exalt the worth of that 
which was great: the latter one should do, the 
former not leave undone. It is a more placid and 
controlled statement of Christ’s relation to the 
law in principle which is found in Mt 5”, the text 
or theme of the Sermon on the Mount: ‘ Think 
not that I came to destroy the law or the prophets: 
I came not to destroy, but to fulfil.’ The law and 
the prophets is a compendious expression for the 
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ancient religion as embodied in the OT. To no 
part of this—neither to the statutory elements in 
it nor to the elements of promise, neither to its 
morality nor to its hopes—was Jesus In any sense 
hostile. There must have been something in His 
conduct or teaching to raise the question, some- 
thing which created difficulty for men who 
identified the law with the current interpretation 
of it in the Rabbinical schools or in the religious 
practice of the day ; but when it was fairly stated, 
it created no difficulty for Jesus. In His con- 
science there was no sense of antagonism or 
antipathy to the old revelation either of God’s 
will or of His purpose. On the contrary, He had 
come to identify Himself with that revelation, and 
to consummate it. The rAnpdca: in Mt 5” applies 
to the OT in both its parts. It is true that in the 
rest of Mt 5 it is the law alone which is taken 
account of, and this has made it possible to doubt 
whether mAnp&ca: means ‘ toshow the full meaning 
of,’ or ‘to keep perfectly’; but the very absence 
of the object in v.!’, and the disjunctive # (the law 
or the prophets), show that Jesus was thinking of 
the OT as containing elements at once of require- 
ment and of promise, and asserting that all it 
meant in both kinds would be brought to its con- 
summation in Him. Hence in principle there is 
no antagonism between Jesus and the law, be- 
tween the NT and the OT. For the conscience of 
Jesus they needed no reconciliation. The New 
Testament was in Him, and He was thoroughly 
at home in the Old. 

It agrees with this that Jesus refers freely to 
the law as a religious authority, and as the way to 
life. ‘If thou wouldst enter into life, keep the 
commandments’ (Mt 19!7). ‘What shall I do to 
inherit eternal life? Jesus said to him, What is 
written in the law?’ (Lk 106). ‘They have Moses 
and the prophets; let them hear them’ (Lk 16”). 
It agrees further with this, that in the most un- 
sparing denunciation of Pharisaism and hypocrisy, 
He safeguarded with scrupulous care the sanctity 
of the law they ‘hedged’ and abused: ‘The 
scribes and the Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat: all 
things therefore that they say to you do and 
observe’ (Mt 23%). Like Mt 538 this saying has 
been impugned on the ground that Jesus could 
not, in consistency with His real opinion, have 
spoken thus. This is the criticism of persons who 
have never spoken to a crowd, and who do not 
know that the large consistency of leaving a sound 
and homogeneous impression on the mind is in- 
different to the abstract precisian consistency 
which dictates such doubts. Why should not 
Jesus say, ‘As interpreters of the law of God, 
show them all due reverence; as keepers of the 
law of God, beware of following their example’? 
They were poor interpreters, no doubt, but the 
function itself was a legitimate one, and all that 
they did in the exercise of it was, primd facie, 
entitled to respect. Even if it were not so without 
qualification (and in part, of course, it was not, as 
Jesus immediately goes on to show), the qualifica- 
tion could be left to take care of itself ; the main 
interest of the moment was to expose the Pharisaic 
practice by which the law was so wickedly 
annulled. That making void (dxvpoty) the law of 
God (Mt 15°|| Mk 7%) which Jesus laid to the 
charge of the Pharisees was exactly the opposite 
of the t\npaca, which He used to define His own 
relation to it. With them, in spite of all the 
hedges which guarded it, it lost its rights; with 
Him, in spite of all His freedom, it came to its 
rights. 

(2) Besides this positive attitude of Jesus to 
the law as a whole, we have to take account in 
His life of what may be called a more critical 
attitude. Without any sense of hostility to the 
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law, He was conscious of its imperfection ; this 
is implied even in His having come to fulfil it. 
Of this there are various indications. 

(a) He speaks of the old revelation as a whole, 
as of a thing which has had its day. ‘The law 
and the prophets were until John: from that time 
the kingdom of heaven is preached’; it isa new 
era, in which they have no longer the same 
significance (Lk 161°, Mt 11). There is a para- 
bolic hint of this also in Mk 27* and || Mt 91, 
kyo 22. q 

(6) He delights in summaries of the law, in 
which it is at once comprehended and tran- 
scended. ‘Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them: for this is the 
law and the prophets’ (Mt 77, cf. Mt 22°44), Such 
summaries lift the soul above all that is statutory 
and positive in the law; in other words, they 
enable it to conceive of religion as the keeping of 
law, and yet as without any element of legalism. 

(c) He presents a positive new standard of life 
from which legalism has disappeared. Sometimes 
itis His own example (Jn 13"), interpreted as in 
Jn 13%4 into a new commandment of love like His 
own. Sometimes it is the example of the heavenly 
Father, whose love, impartial and inexhaustible, 
is the pattern for His children (Mt 5*-%5). It is by 
this standard of love that all the nations are un- 
consciously judging themselves now, and will be 
judged by Him at last (Mt 25°"), Sometimes it is 
represented as ‘the will ofmy Father who is in 
heaven’ (Mt 72! 125°). All these modes of conceiv- 
ing the standard of disciple life, though not 
annulling ‘the law’ but fulfilling it, are neverthe- 
less indifferent to it, either as a historic document 
or as a national institution. 

(d@) Jesus distinguishes within the law between 
its weightier matters—judgment, mercy, and faith ; 
and its more trivial ones—the tithing of mint, anise, 
and cummin (Mt 23% || Lk 11”). This is not 
exactly the same as to say that He subordinated 
the ritual to the moral, though no doubt He did. 
Nothing could put this more forcibly than Mt 5°". 
A man is to leave his gift before the altar, to be 
reconciled to his brother. There is no law except 
love; no statute that can be pleaded against it, 
no rite so solemn but must give way to it. The 
tendency of legalism is to reduce all command- 
ments to a level; they are all parts of a divine 
law, and it is not for men to pick and choose be- 
tween them; and the Jewish conscience, to which 
the law was one law and God’s law, could not find 
itself at home in the division of it into ritual and 
moral. For it there was a moral obligation to 
keep what we call the ritual law. But as this 
distinction of Jesus mastered the mind, the sense 
of moral proportion came back, and it was felt, by 
some at least, that there were elements in the law 
which were waxing old and ready to vanish away. 

(e) Jesus expressly and formally criticised the 
law as it was interpreted in the conscience and 
practice of His countrymen. In Mt 5-48 we have 
a series of illustrations. The sixth commandment 
(v.2#-), the seventh (v.?""), the law of perjury (v.°8#), 
the lex talionis (v.***-), the law as to the treatment 
of neighbours and enemies (v.**#:), are discussed in 
succession. It is not always clear when it is the 
letter of the OT itself, and when it is only the 
current legal rendering of it, which is under 
review; but in either case Jesus adopts a free 
critical attitude towards it, and exalts it to a new 
power. On one of the subjects touched in this 
chapter, in connexion with the seventh command- 
ment, namely, the law of marriage and divorce, 
Jesus on another occasion tacitly withdrew a per- 
mission which He recognized as conceded by the 
Mosaic law (érérpever Mwvofs), in the interest 
of the ideal of marriage. ‘Because of your hard- 
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ness of heart Moses allowed you to put away your 
wives, but from the beginning it was not so’ (Mt 
19° || Mk). The question was one on which Jewish 
schools were divided, and Jesus legislates upon it 
in independence, indeed, of Dt 24!, but in harmony 
with the law embodied in the creation narrative, 
Gn 2%, From the point of view of legalism it is 
impossible to say why the authority of Dt should 
be relative and that of Gn absolute; and the 
positiveness with which Christ pronounces marriage 
indissoluble, except by the sin which, ipso facto, 
annuls it, shows that He has completely tran- 
scended the legal standpoint. (See, further, art. 
MARRIAGE). The same holds of His criticism of 
the Sabbath law, the subject on which He. came 
most frequently into conflict with His country- 
men: ef. Mt 12! (the disciples plucking the ears 
of corn; the healing of the withered hand); Lk 
13°17 (the woman with a spirit of infirmity), 1416 
(the dropsical man); Jn 5!” (the paralytic at 
Bethesda) ; Jn 9 (the blind man restored to sight). 
Cf. Lk 6° (D.; the incident of the man working on 
the Sabbath). Here it is impossible to say that Jesus 
was hostile to the law of God, or to any ideal of the 
Sabbath having its rootsin the OT. But He was 
irreconcilably hostile to the accumulation of tradi- 
tional human precepts into which the prohibition of 
labour, in the interest of man and beast, had been 
expanded by the perverse ingenuity of the scribes 
(cf. Schiirer, GJV* ii. 470ff. [HJP I. ii. 96 ff.]). 
He was hostile to the method of interpretation 
which defeated God’s purpose in giving the law, and 
changed a blessing into a burden. He was espe- 
cially indignant that on a day which was made 
for man He should be forbidden to do works of 
humanity, by exercising His power to heal. As 
Son of Man, the head of the kingdom in which 
humanity was to come to its rights, He claimed 
to be Lord of the Sabbath, and to judge all 
statutes concerning it according to their agreement 
or disagreement with its humane intention. It is 
in connexion with conflicts of this kind that we 
first read of His enemies plotting His death (Mk 
3°): He wounded their pride in their legal holiness 
too deeply to be forgiven. It is one of the defects 
of legalism that the less the grounds of the law 
can be discerned—in other words, the more positive 
and arbitrary it is—the greater seems the merit 
of punctually observing it. Hence the numberless 
prohibitions into which the fourth commandment 
had been developed had a greater importance for 
the legally-trained conscience than the weightier 
matters of the law ; and the assumption of free- 
dom toward them, as by Jesus, was regarded as 
the most daring impiety. How far the teaching 
and practice of Jesus were immediately grasped 
by His followers we cannot tell; there are indica- 
tions in the Gospel (Lk 131”) that there were many 
prepared to appreciate them. Butif in relation to 
the Sabbath and to the law of marriage we can 
say that Jesus criticised the legalistic practice of 
His time by reference to the ideal enshrined in 
the OT itself, we are on different ground when we 
come to consider— 

(f) The attitude of Jesus to what we should 
call the ritual law—that part of the law and 
custom of the Jews which was purely positive, and 
in which there was really no ethical content. As 
far, indeed, as this was represented by the cultus 
of the nation, He treated it with at least silent 
respect. We do not know that He was ever 

resent at a sacrifice, but neither do we hear that 

e ever denounced sacrifice. He certainly spoke 
of the temple as His Father’s house, and as destined 
to bea house of prayer for all nations; and in a 
flame of zeal He drove from it the traders who 
made it a market-place and aden of robbers (Mt 
2143 ||), He paid the temple tribute, not, indeed, 
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because He was bound to do so,—on the contrary, 
He, and His disciples also, as the king’s children, 
were free from such imposts,—but to avoid offence 
(Mt 17%"), He did not shrink from touching 
the leper (Mt 814), being raised above the thought 
of ceremonial pollution; but He told him to go 
and show himself to the priest, and offer the 
gift which Moses commanded, for a testimony to 
them. There is a combination here of inward 
liberty and indifference, with a formal outward 
respect determined by circumstances, and _ neces- 
sarily ceasing with them. Cf. also Lk 17. (In 
this connexion it may be noted that the idea of 
oxdydadov as a thing to be avoided in conduct is 
part of the new moral ideal of Jesus, dependent on 
the primacy He gives to love; we are bound to 
consider others—as He did, for instance, in paying 
the temple tax—with a consideration which we 
may not need ourselves; and to deny this con- 
sideration, and out of selfishness injure others 
or lead them into sin, is denounced by Him in 
the most passionate words, Mt 18%). But there is 
one point in which, according to the evangelic 
tradition, Jesus completely broke not only with 
the practice of His time, but with the law of Moses 
itselfi—the distinction, namely, between clean and 
unclean foods, and the observance of various ritual 
purifications by washing, Mk 71-3, Mt 15! The 
discussion here starts from the violation by His 
disciples of ‘the tradition of the elders.’ To this, 
naturally, Jesus could allow no authority; but 
He went further, and assailed it as a morally 
malignant thing which practically annulled the 
law of God. He appealed to Scripture (e.g. to the 
fifth commandment, Mk 7%) against this tradi- 
tion—to the law of God against the ordinance of 
man—precisely as the Reformers appealed to the 
Bible against the Church (Holtzmann, VT Theol. 
i. 141). But in explaining to the people (‘ Hear 
me, all of you, and understand’) the principle on 
which He acted, He went further still, and, as 
the evangelist expressly asserts, ‘made all meats 
clean’ (kaOaplfwv mdvra Ta Bpduara, Mk 7). In Lk 
11°? the same subject is treated more from the 
point of view of indifference; it is only when the 
dish is filled with the proceeds of rapine that there 
is anything offensive in insisting on its being out- 
wardly (z.¢. Levitically) clean; but in Lk 107 (the 
mission of the Seventy) there may be a reference 
to the more thorough view. The missionaries are 
to eat and drink what they are offered, with no 
needless scruples. This decisive breach with the 
law was felt to be what it was both by the 
opponents of Jesus and by Jesus Himself: ‘Then 
came the disciples and said unto him, Knowest 
thou that the Pharisees were offended when they 
heard this saying?’ . ‘Let them alone,’ He 
answered ; ‘they are blind guides; and if the blind 
guide the blind, both shall fall into a pit’ (Mt 
TEAS, 

It is at this point, where this decisive breach with 
legalism is accomplished, that Jesus is compelled 
to leave Palestine (Mt 157! || Mk), to give up the 
attempt to win the people, and devote Himself to 
the training of the Twelve. It was only to a select 
company that His mind could now be unfolded; a 
great gulf had been fixed between Him and the 
worshippers of the law, across which no under- 
standing was possible. Nor do the Gospels give 
us the means of knowing how far He was able to 
carry the education of the Twelve on this subject. 
The ‘meats and drinks and divers washings’ were 
part of a system; what of the remaining part of 
it? What of all that element of the law which 
was identified with the temple and its worship? 
What of animal sacrifice? What even of the 
covenant sign, circumcision? As for the temple, 
He predicted its fall, and with it the collapse of 
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the ritual worship. But was this element in the 
law to have fulfilment through Him, or was it 
only to be destroyed? The one hint we have of an 
answer to this is the fact that Jesus spoke of His 
own death as the basis of a (new) covenant between 
God and man—that covenant which Jeremiah fore- 
told (3121#:), which has as its fundamental blessing 
the forgiveness of sins. To connect the forgiveness 
of sins with the shedding of blood is in the Bible 
inevitably to conceive the shedding of blood as 
sacrificial; only sacrificial blood atones for sin. 
In the great word spoken at the Supper, therefore, 
Jesus hints at a fulfilment in His own person of 
that whole side of the law which has to do with 
approaching God in worship, Mt 26%. He gives 
the impulse and the justification to that inter- 
pretation of His life and death in relation to the 
(Levitical) law which we afterwards find in the Ep. 
to the Hebrews. 

On the whole, then, it may be said that the 
attitude of Jesus to the law was that of entire 
loyalty to it as the revelation of God’s will, entire 
comprehension of it in its principle and aim, entire 
subordination of every expression of it to its prin- 
ciple, entire superiority to all human interpreta- 
tions of it, as designed perhaps for its greater 
security, but actually making it of no effect; and 
entire indifference, not indeed to the law as con- 
stituting an order for approaching God in worship, 
but to those elements in the law which, because 
in themselves without ethical significance, operated 
to corrupt conscience, and to divide men from one 
another without moral ground. 

IJ. THE ATTITUDE OF THE EARLY CHURCH TO 
THE LAW, AND ESPECIALLY THE PRACTICE AND 
TEACHING OF ST. PauL.—A. At first the law 
presented no problem to the Christian society. 
All the members of that society were Jews, and 
devout Jews. The Ananias who baptized St. Paul 
is described as evaBis kar& Tov vduov, and as having 
testimony borne to him by all the Jews inhabiting 
Damascus (Ac 22!"), and this character was no 
doubt typical. The early Christians, in company 
with the apostles, assiduously frequented the 
temple (Ac 2% 3! 512-0); the observance of the 
law, so far as it was observed by common people, 
would be a matter of instinct with them—a part of 
their nationality, the relation of which to their 
religion never presented itself to their minds. The 
charges made against them by the priests have 
never any reference to the law, and the proofs 
adduced for the Messiahship of Jesus, which seem 
to have filled a considerable space in apostolic 
preaching, were related not to the law, but to 
prophecy. As far as the Bk. of Acts gives us 
any indication, difficulty first emerged in connexion 
with the preaching of St. Stephen. He was 
charged with speaking ‘ blasphemous words against 
Moses and against God’; with incessantly ‘speak- 
ing words against this Holy Place and against 
the law’; with saying that ‘Jesus of Nazareth 
will destroy this place, and change the customs 
which Moses delivered to us’ (Ac 6). From these 
accusations we can only infer that the new wine 
was beginning to burst the old bottles, and that 
the enemies of Christianity, with senses sharpened 
by hatred and fear, saw perhaps sooner than its 
friends that it was essentially irreconcilable with 
the established legalism of the Jewish Church. It 
was divine and human ; Judaism was national and 
traditional ; it could not harmonize finally with the 
traditional and national framework. But in the 
Christian society itself, so natural was it for Jews 
to live as Jews, even after they accepted Jesus as 
the Christ, that the ditliculty was not felt. 

This difficulty was first forced on the attention 
of every one by the circumstances attendant on 
the reception of Cornelius into the Church. While 
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St. Peter, divinely led from Joppa to Czsarea, 
was yet preaching the gospel in Cornelius’ house, 
the Holy Spirit fell on all those who heard the 
word (Ac 10“). The circumcised believers who 
were there were amazed, but St. Peter saw the 
significance of the event, and at once had them 
received into the Church by baptism, and associ- 
ated familiarly with them (Ac 11%). When his 
conduct—which really meant that the ceremonial 
law, as a Jewish national law, separating the Jews 
as God’s people from all others, had ceased to have 
religious significance—was called in question at 
Jerusalem (Ac 11%), he defended it apparently 
with the full consciousness of what it meant. ‘If 
God gave them the same gift as he gave us also 
when we believed in the Lord Jesus Christ, who 
was I that I should obstruct God?’ (ef. Ac 157*-). 
It is implied here that the gift of God—in other 
words the Holy Ghost—is the essential of Chris- 
tianity, and the only one; where it is found, 
nothing else counts, and no questions are to be 
raised ; circumcision is nothing and uncircumcision 
is nothing. But if this is so, then (so far as it isa 
term of communion and a condition of salvation) 
does not the law as a whole, to which men were 
bound by circumcision, cease to have any religious 
significance? Is it not possible already to define 
the Church as a society in which there is neither 
Jew nor Greek ?* 

This inference, which was involved in St. Peter’s 
conduct, and in his defence of it, was not, however, 
clearly drawn at once. The exceptional case of 
Cornelius was regarded as exceptional; one man 
and his family could not make a Church, and this 
isolated instance might perplex rather than en- 
lighten the simple-minded. But with the ex- 
tension of the Church to Antioch, and especially 
with its extension beyond Antioch through the 
mission conducted by Paul and Barnabas, the 
subject was brought up with greater urgency. In 
the account of the first mission of these apostles, 
we have a hint of the peculiar Pauline attitude to 
the law: ‘in this man (Jesus) every one who be- 
lieves is justified from all things from which ye could 
not be justified by the law of Moses,’ Ac 13°. It 
is not in this, however, but in the doctrine of a 
crucified Messiah, and perhaps in personal jealousy, 
that an explanation may be found of the opposi- 
tion offered to the mission en route. Not Jewish 
Christians attached to the law, but Jews who were 
not Christians at all, resisted the preachers. 

When Paul and Barnabas returned, they summed 
up the result of their mission in the words: ‘God 
has opened the door of faith to the Gentiles,’ Ac 
14°, But this ‘conversion of the Gentiles,’ though 
the news of it caused great joy in Pheenicia and 
Samaria (Ac 15%), awakened very different feelings 
even in Christian circles at Jerusalem. Emissaries 
from Jerusalem insisted on teaching (édidacKkoy, Ac 
15’) the brethren at Antioch—men who had be- 
lieved in Jesus Christ and received the Holy Ghost 
—that without circumcision they could not be 
saved. It was a deliberate challenge not only to 
the work of Paul and Barnabas, but, as they 
believed, to the work of God; and as it involved 
the unity of the Church, it was arranged that Paul 
and Barnabas with some brethren from Antioch 
should go to settle it with the apostles and elders 
at Jerusalem. It was not a question on which the 
apostles to the Gentiles could compromise; and 
everything depended, not indeed for the future 
of Christianity, but for the present peace of the 
Church, on the conciliatory spirit and insight of 
the leaders of the Church at Jerusalem. Room was 
given for discussion (Ac 15”), but the question was 
settled by the argument of St. Peter—an argument 


* We have assumed above that the Cornelius episode is 
historical, and also in its right place. : 
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identical in principle with that of ch. 11: ‘God 
who knows the heart bore witness to them (the 
Gentiles) in that he gave them the Holy Spirit 
just as he did tous; and he made no distinction 
between us and them, in that he purified their 
hearts by faith.’ For the Gentiles, at all events, 
a place in the Church and a part in salvation is in 
no way dependent on circumcision, or on keeping 
the law of Moses. This was the principle for 
which St. Paul contended ; and it was in consist- 
ency with it that he refused to have Titus cir- 
cumcised on the occasion of this visit to the 
Jewish Church (Gal 24), and that he withstood 
St. Peter to the face when, during a subsequent 
visit to Antioch, he yielded to Jewish pressure, 
and withdrew from fellowship with Gentile be- 
lievers. 

The recognition of this principle on both sides 
does not discredit the decree of Ac 15”, The 
decree is a measure of expediency, necessarily of a 
temporary character, but one to which (in the in- 
terests of peace and of the Church’s unity) St. Paul 
could easily enough agree—once his principle had 
been recognized. Where Judaism was focused, 
in Jerusalem for instance, the law would assert 
itself as inevitably as nationality or patriotism ; 
in purely Gentile Churches no question as to its 
place in revelation or its religious significance 
might ever be raised; in places where Jew and 
Gentile were much in contact there would no 
doubt be inconsistencies, misunderstandings, and 
practical compromises and accommodations of 
various sorts. Of these the decree is a specimen. 

&. The centre of interest in the NT is now in 
the practice and the doctrine of St. Paul.—(a) In 
the course of his second mission he visited Europe, 
and in a few verses of the 1st Ep. to the Corinthians, 
written to a Church founded in the course of this 
mission, he gives a clear and precise account of the 
principles on which he acted. ‘Being free from 
all, I made myself a slave to all, that I might gain 
the more. And I became to the Jews as a Jew, 
that I might gain Jews; to those under law, as 
under law, not being myself under law, that I 
might gain those under law ; to those without law 
(z.e. the Gentiles as ‘outlaws’ from the Jewish 

oint of view), as without law, not being without 
aw to God, but under law to Christ (%vouos be- 
cause the Christian lives in the law, he is not 
under it as one to whom it speaks from without 
and from above, and whom it oppresses), that I 
might gain those without law’ (on the whole 
passage 1Co 91? see the masterly note of 
Edwards, Comm. ad loc.). It is in pursuance of 
this policy that St. Paul at the outset of this 
journey circumcises Timothy (Ac 16°), and delivers 
to the Churches on his route the decree of the 
Jerus. Council (Ac 164) ; it is still in pursuance of 
it that he preaches at Corinth a gospel to which 
everything is indifferent but Jesus Christ crucified 
(1 Co 2%), and declares that circumcision is nothing 
and uncircumcision nothing (1 Co 7}**). 

In these verses in 1 Co it may be assumed that 
St. Paul is interpreting the principle on which he 
had acted when at Corinth, and on which he acted 
everywhere. The man who is called (ze. who 
becomes a Christian) uncircumcised is not to cir- 
cumcise himself; the man who is circumcised when 
the call comes to him is not to undo or disguise the 
fact: as far as the gospel and membership in the 
Church are concerned, circumcision and uncircum- 
cision are neither here nor there. It is of this 
principle and practice that St. Paul says: so I 
ordain in all the Churches (1 Co 71”). The Jewish 
opposition to St. Paul at Corinth seems also to 
have fastened on this aspect of his work: it no 
longer flowed from personal jealousy, as probably 
in Galatia. The charge laid against him before 


Gallio was that he persuaded men to worship God 
mapa Tov vouov (Ac 18%), by which is no doubt meant, 
in violation of the Mosaic law. Judaism was a 
religzo licita, and as the teaching of St. Paul was 
frankly indifferent to the national character in 
virtue of which the law possessed this public 
standing, his enemies thought to bring him within 
the scope of the Roman law as violating it. Yet 
with all this he was anxious to maintain com- 
munion with the mother Church at Jerusalem, and 
at the close of his journey formally paid his re- 
spects to it once more (Ac 18%). 

(6) To the third mission of St. Paul, which is 
ordinarily dated as commencing 55 or 56 [Turner, 
52] A.D., belong the great controversial Epistles, 
1 and 2 Co, Gal, and Ro, in which his doctrine of 
the law (for he was obliged both by his spiritual 
experience and by the challenges of his adversaries 
to have a doctrine) is expounded in all its aspects. 
Law in a sense is the subject of all, but especially 
of the two last named. The very frequency with 
which the word occurs is significant. It is found 
32 times in Gal, 76 times in Ro, 8 times in 1 Co; 
elsewhere in the Epistles ascribed to St. Paul only 
6 times. In Gal the reference is mainly to what we 
should eall law in its ritwal aspect, for the claim 
made on the Christians of Galatia by the Judaizers 
was that they should submit to be circumcised ; in 
Ro, on the other hand, it is the moral law which 
is the subject of discussion. Yet this distinction 
is not one which would be present, at least vividly, 
to St. Paul’s mind. He thinks of the law as one, 
and as the law of God; and his point is that 
statutory obedience is not the way of salvation. 
Much of the difficulty which his opponents had 
in understanding St. Paul must have been due 
to the apparently (and inevitably) equivocal atti- 
tude which he assumed to the religion of Israel. 
On the one hand, the gospel was a specifically new 
thing. It was independent of the law. It did for 
him what the law could not do (Ro 8°). It had to 
be defined by contrast with the law ; sometimes it 
seemed as if it could be defined only by opposition 
to the law, as in 2 Co 3 where they are confronted 
as yeduua and mvedua, as droxrévvew and Sworoeiv, 
as kardxpiows and dcxavoovvy, aS TO KaTapyovmevoy and 
7o pévovy. Even in Ro,-which is written in a more 
conciliatory mood, pains are taken to show that 
in principle the two religions (the law and faith, 
works and grace, wages and promise) are mutually 
exclusive (Ro 4). On the other hand, the con- 
nexion of the new religion with the old is as in- 
dubitable. The dicasoctvn Oe00 preached in the 
gospel may be xwpls véuov, yet it is witnessed to by 
the law and the prophets (Ro 37, cf. 17-1” 10°). 
The last passage referred to is particularly striking, 
for in it St. Paul applies to the gospel words 
spoken by Moses about the law, and that for the 
very purpose of pointing the superiority of the 
gospel to the law. In other words, he read the 
OT as a Christian book, and yet proved from it 
the thesis that the OT religion was not Chris- 
tianity. But though this inevitable formal diffi- 
culty must often have led to misunderstanding in 
controversy, it is no more than formal, and the 
apostle’s position is intelligible enough. The OT, 
if regarded as a code, is not Christian, is indeed 
antichristian, as every religion based on statutes 
and therefore legal in spirit must be; but as a 
revelation it has the promise of Christianity in 
it, and bears witness to the gospel, 

(c) Before examining St. Paul’s doctrine, or the 
various suggestions of his Epistles, on the law, it is 
necessary to observe more closely his use of. the 
word. (a) He sometimes has it with, sometimes 
without, the article. The question has been 
raised whether the meaning is the same in the two 
cases. If we ask questions which were not present 
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to the mind of the writers whom we are interpre- 
ting, we are apt to get unreal and unreliable 
answers ; and in answering this question there has 
been little agreement among scholars. No doubt 
when St. Paul says ‘the law,’ without any quali- 
fication, he is thinking of the law of Moses. There 
was nothing else in the world to describe by that 
name. The one specimen exhausted the species. 
Is anything else meant when he speaks of ‘law’ 
without so defining it? The answer given by such 
scholars as Lightfoot and Gifford is that in such 
cases what St. Paul has in view may indeed be the 
law of Moses, but it is that law not definitely as 
Mosaic, not as the historical institute with which 
the Jews were familiar, but indefinitely, and 
simply in its character as legal. In spite of the 
objections of Grafe, this view seems thoroughly 
sound. Even what is regarded as a decisive case 
on the opposite side (Ro 5” véuos dé maperopOev) 18 
much more effective and relevant to the apostle’s 
argument if we render ‘ Law came in,’ instead of 
‘The Law.’ St. Paul is writing of the great 
spiritual forces which have dominated the history 
of humanity, Sin, Law, and Grace, and it is in 
their character as such, not in their historical 
definiteness, that he is concerned with them. It 
is only when this is admitted, that what St. Paul 
says of law has any interest for others than Jews. 
It was because he could conceive of the law of 
Moses not as Mosaic, but simply as legal, that he 
could find an analogue to it among the Gentiles, 
and preach to them also a gospel (and the same 
gospel) which meant emancipation from legalism. 
The Gentiles, he says, in explaining how it is 
possible for them: to be judged by God, though 
they have no law (in the sense in which Israel had) 
yet do by nature the things required by the law, 
and so display ‘the work of the law written in 
their hearts’ (Ro 244), They have the idea of a 
task to be done, just as the Jews have; and there 
is a ‘natural legality,’ to use an expression of 
Chalmers, in men which disposes them to aim at 
achieving righteousness in this way. The first 
thought of man, Jew or Gentile, is that he will do 
the things that are required of him,—in other 
words, keep the law,—and on the ground of what 
he thus achieves claim as of right the approbation 
of God. This is what St. Paul means by attaining 
righteousness €& pywy véuov, by works of law. The 
Mosaic law is included, but it is included not as 
Mosaic, but as legal, and it does not exhaust the 
concept. The law may be the form that haunts 
the mind of the ‘natural legalist’ the world over; 
and to all such alike, Jew or Gentile, St. Paul 
declares that the way they are treading can never 
lead to acceptance with God. It does not matter 
what the special content is which is embodied in 
the legal form; it may be mainly what we call 
ritual, as in the Ep. to the Galatians, or mainly 
what we call ethical, as in the Ep. to the Romans; 
in no case whatever can statutory obedience con- 
stitute a claim on God or command His approba- 
tion. ‘By works of law shall no flesh be justified 
in his sight’ (Ro 3”). 

(8) There is another point to be cleared up in St. 
Paul’s use of the word. There are passages in 
which ‘ the law’ is used with a genitive in a way 
which suggests to a modern, perhaps especially to 
an English reader, that the word is used with some 
approach to the sense it now bears in physical 
science. Thus ‘the law of sin which is in my 
members’ is interpreted as the sinful mode in 
which ‘my members’ normally or habitually act 
(Ro 7°); similarly also ‘the law of the spirit of 
the life in Christ Jesus’ (Ro 8), But the passage 
most relied on to prove this senseis Ro 72 ebpicxw 
dpa Tov vouov, TQ Oédovre euol mocety 7d Kary, Bre éuol TO 
kaxdv mapdkerrat, ‘This is often interpreted to mean, 


‘I find therefore this regularly recurrent pheno- 
menon,—this “law ” in the sense of modern science, 
_that when I would do good, evil is present with 
me’ (so Winer, ed. Moulton, p. 697, who renders 
rov vouov normam ; and cf. Meyer or Sanday and 
Headlam, ad /oc.). But the ‘law’ of modern science 
belongs to an intellectual world which was not then 
in being, and there can be little doubt that by evplioxw 
dpa Tov vouov St. Paul means to say, ‘this is what I 
find as far as the law is concerned,—I mean well, 
but am perpetually bafiled by the presence of evil.’ 
(So Vaughan). The words rév vouoy refer to the 
law of Moses, under which St. Paul had hus 
experience of legal religion ; but it is the experi- 
ence also of every one who has tried legal religion 
in any shape, Mosaic or another. So in the other 
passages referred to above, ‘the law’ is to be 
conceived as related to a legislator, and not as 
in modern physics. ‘The law of God’ (Ro 7) is 
the law which God enjoins; the law ‘of the 
mind’ (v.23) is the law which the vods or practical 
reason of the man prescribes, or the law of God 
as re-enacted in conscience; the law of sin is the 
mode of life (not in which sin is normally ex- 
hibited, but) which Sin, personified as a rival to 
God, enjoins upon man and compels him to follow ; 
the law of the Spirit of the life in Christ Jesus is 
the mode of life (not in which spirit acts auto- 
matically, and on the analogy of a physical force, 
but) which the Spirit authoritatively prescribes, 
and, as being in its essence impulse as well as law, 
enables man freely to realize. 

There are, however, cases in which the genitive 
with véuos is of a different kind, and in which véuos 
itself seems to be used in a larger sense, almost= 
‘religion,’ as something instituted by God. Thus 
in Ro 3” St. Paul says boasting 1s summarily 
excluded, and asks 6.4 qoiov véuov ; through what 
sort of law? In other words, What sort of char- 
acter must we suppose Christianity as a divine 
institution to possess, in order that this result 
must follow? Isit to be characterized by works, 
or by faith? The latter, says St. Paul: the geni- 
tives in the verse being those of the characterizing 
quality. In v.* of the same chapter véuoy is 
ambiguous. It may refer to the OT religion as a 
whole; and then the answer to the question, Do 
we annul (the) Law through faith? would be given 
in ch. 4, wheré St. Paul shows that the justi- 
fication of Christians has its prototype in that of 
Abraham,—in other words, that the old order is 
confirmed (icrdvouey), not subverted, by the new. 
But vduov may be generic, and the question may 
mean, Do we then annul Law—all that has ever 
been known as moral order, all that has ever been 
supposed to safeguard morality whether of Mosaic 
or other origin—by our faith, i.e. by our new 
Christian religion? In this case, the proof of the 
assertion that we do not annul but establish Law 
by Faith—that the Christian religion is the only 
effective guarantee of morality—is given, not in 
ch. 4, but in chs. 6-8, where Christianity is shown 
to involve the possession of the Holy Spirit. 

(dz) We may now proceed to notice more particu- 
larly what St. Paul teaches about Law, bearing in 
mind that it was through the Mosaic law that he 
obtained the experience out of which he speaks, 
but that he speaks for the benefit of men who may 
have had a similar experience although they had 
never heard of Moses; in other words, that even 
where he is formally discussing the Law, it is Law 
itself, in all that is characteristic of it as legal, 
which he is really concerned with. 

(1) As regards its place *in history, it is an 
entirely subordinate thing. The great spiritual 
powers which have had dominance in the life of man 
are Sin and Grace; in comparison with them, Law 
isa minor matter. Sin entered the world (elcANGev, 
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Ro 5”), and so did Grace, but Law only zapeo#\Oev = 
entered as an accessory, or in a subordinate capacity 
(Ro 5%). To a Jew, the most important figure in 
religion was Moses; St. Paul. argues that the 
importance of Moses in the spiritual history of 
humanity is an entirely inferior thing when com- 
pared to that of Adam or of Christ. This is the 
purport also of the argument in Gal 3%"-, where he 
aims at showing that the Promise—i.e. the Chris- 
tian religion as it was announced to Abraham, 
and in a sense imparted to him—was not con- 
ditioned by the Law, which came 400 years after- 
wards, and that not by the immediate act of God, 
but ‘ordained through angels, by the hand of a 
mediator.’ It is not so clear whether St. Paul 
regarded Law, or the reign of Law, either in its 
more statutory form as in Israel, or in its vaguer 
form as present to conscience among the Gentiles, 
as a positive preparation for the gospel. The 
ficures of the prison-house and the za:daywyéds in 
Gal 3° hardly amount to this. As Lightfoot 
remarks, ‘the tempting explanation of rasdaywyds 
els Xpicréy, ‘Sone to conduct us to the school of 
Christ,” ought probably to be abandoned.’ Els 
Xpiordv really means ‘until Christ came.’ During 
the pre-Christian stage of our life we were ‘ shut 
up and kept in ward under the law’; it was our 
prison and our moral guardian, but St. Paul does 
not regard it as leading us to Christ. The mada- 
ywyos was a slave who had to exercise a certain 
moral restraint over the boy under his charge; the 
law, too, was servile, an inferior type of religion, 
and all it could do by itself was to attempt a 
similar restraint. 

(2) On the mode in which Law acts in the indi- 
vidual who lives under it, St. Paul has much to 
say. (a) It brings the knowledge, especially the 
full knowledge (ériyywors) of sin, Ro 3% 4%, and 
esp. 77% “TI had not known sin, but through the 
law,’etc. The description of spiritual experience in 
Ro 77 is not to be mechanically interpreted ; it 
belongs to what may be called ‘ideal biography.’ It 
is neither the experience of the regenerate nor of 
the unregenerate man, but the experience, if one 
might say so, of the unregenerate man seen through 
regenerate eyes, interpreted by a regenerate mind ; 
it is individual experience, but universalized ; it is 
not a deposition for a law court, but some kind of 
essential eternal truth. It contains much of St. 
Paul’s doctrine of the law—a doctrine resting on 
experience of his own. ‘The starting-point is 
purely ideal. ‘I was alive without the law (xwpis 
vouov) once.’ This is not a date which can be fixed 
in any one’s life. There is not really a golden age, 
a happy time to which we can look back, when we 
had no conscience, and therefore no bad conscience. 
It is, however, the assumed starting-point of the 
spiritual life for St. Paul. It lasts till its peace is 
invaded by the Law. When the commandment 
comes, sin wakes up to life, and the man dies. 
The prohibition of the Law reveals to man his 
antagonism to it. The Law comes to him, from 
without, and it 7s without: man and the law, the 
very moment the law appears as such, are dis- 
covered to be in some kind of antagonism to each 
other ; conscience first exists as a bad conscience. 

(8) The law not only brings the full conscious- 
ness of sin, it also brings its doom. The law works 
wrath, Ro 4%. There isa ‘curse of the law’ which 
comes upon all who violate it. To know that one 
has broken the law is to know that he is subject 
to this curse. The doom of death stares him in 
the face. St. Paul nowhere gives an analysis of 
Odvaros, OY KaTdpa, OY KaTdKpiwa, or any of the words 
he uses in this connexion, and it is merely mis- 
leading to introduce such distinctions as physical, 
spiritual, and eternal death to interpret his mean- 
ing. That death which is the doom or curse of 
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the law is one awful indivisible thing, which oniy 
a despairing conscience can realize, and which is 
too overwhelming to be the subject of such dis- 
tinctions. It includes in every case the feeling 
that God, whose the Law is, is against those who 
have broken it. 

(vy) The Law, according to St. Paul, stimulates 
sin, and was given for that very purpose. ‘The 
Law came in beside, that the trespass might abound,’ 
Ro 5%, The Law was added rév rapaBdcewy xdpuy, 
Gal 317: where ‘ because of transgressions’ must be 
interpreted on the analogy of Ro 5% wa mreovdon 
To mapdrrwua, Cf. also Ro 7° ‘that sin through the 
commandment,’ 2.e. through the law in one of the 
injunctions or prohibitions composing it, ‘might 
become exceeding sinful.’ This is one of the most 
daring points in St. Paul’s doctrine, yet it rests on 
the familiar psychological fact that prohibition 
provokes resistance. When the law —any law 
whatever—says ‘Do not,’ there is something in 
man which is inclined to say ‘I will.’ The 
peculiarity is that St. Paul represents God as 
availing Himself of this characteristic of human 
nature in order (indirectly) to prepare man for 
salvation. When he says that the purpose for 
which Law came in was that the trespass might 
abound, the purpose is conceived as God’s. It is 
as though God saw that the only way to get man 
to accept His righteousness was to make him 
despair of his own, and, the way to make him 
despair of his own was to subject him to a dis- 
cipline under which the sin that was in him 
would reveal its exceeding sinfulness, its irresistible 
tyrannical strength, and annihilate all his hopes. 
It.is in this connexion of ideas that St. Paul says 
the law is the strength of sin, 1 Co 15°. No doubt 
it was at this point that his doctrine would seem 
most impious to a pious Jew. The Law, his 
adversary would naturally assume, was given to 
be kept. It was given to guide man in the way 
of life, to be a light to his feet and a lamp to his 
path. It was a kind of insanity—so it would seem 
to him—to represent it as given to stimulate sin, 
to counteract its own nature, defeat its own pur- 
pose, and lead to its own supersession by a new 
religion. But, in reality, Law is used in two 
different senses by the parties to this controversy. 
The Jewish interlocutor whom we have supposed 
is thinking of the whole OT revelation, which is 
not necessarily legal at all; St. Paul is thinking 
of it specifically as legal, as that system of statutes 
and traditions to which it had been reduced in the 
Pharisaic circles in which he had been brought up ; 
and he is interpreting God’s purpose in giving the 
law through his own experience—surely an ex- 
perience in which the hand and purpose of God 
could be traced—under those conditions. If ex- 
perience proved anything, it proved that God 
could mean nothing by the law (as St. Paul had 
known it) except to make a full revelation of sin. 
It was not meant to bring salvation, it was meant 
to bring despair. 

(6) But though the law acts in this paradoxical 
way, and does so in pursuance of God’s purpose, 
God is not to blame for the sin which is multiplied, 
nor is the character of the law itself in the least 
degree compromised. The law is spiritual and 
holy. Both rvevyarixds and dyos are words which 
indicate the connexion of the law with God. The 
commandment, the prohibition or precept in which 
the law expresses itself, is holy (=divine), just 
(=answering to the relations which subsist be- 
tween God and man, or between men themselves), 
and good (=morally beneficent). ‘The explanation 
of the disastrous working of the law (disastrous, 
though God’s grace makes it an indirect prepara- 
tion for the gospel) is to be found in man himself, 
and especially in his nature as flesh: ‘I am 
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cdpxwvos, a creature of flesh, sold under sin,’ Ro 
ess 

The law, perhaps, ought to be able to do for us 
something quite different from what it actually 
does; but it cannot do that other thing; it is 
weak ‘through the flesh,’ Ro 8°. St. Paul nowhere 
explains how the flesh has come to have this 
peculiar, native, invincible antipathy to the law, 
and this is not the place to inquire; it is enough 
to notice that it is on his conception (which like 
all his other conceptions is not an abstract but an 
experimental one) of what the flesh is, that the 
most characteristic part of his doctrine of the law 
depends. It is because the fiesh is what it is that 
the law stimulates sin, plunges man into despair, 
and so prepares him for the gospel, 7.¢. for a divine 
righteousness to which ‘ works of law’ contribute 
nothing, though witness is borne to it ‘by the law 
and the prophets.’ The flesh and the law together 
explain the universal need and the universal 
craving for redemption. 

(3) Itis necessary, however, to define the relation 
of law and gospel more closely. It is true that the 
law contributes nothing to the gospel: no statutory 
obedience whatsoever enters into the ducavootyy 
Geod preached by St. Paul to sinners whom the 
law has brought to despair. But the law is not 
ignored by the gospel. It is God’s law. It is 
enforced by the most terrible sanctions: its sen- 
tence of condemnation, its curse, its doom of death, 
are awful realities, and cannot simply be passed 
by. Nor in St. Paul’s gospel are they passed by. 
The very heart of that gospel is Christ’s relation to 
the law—His relation to the law, not merely as a 
law which issues commandments, but as a law 
which has pronounced sentence upon man. When 
Christ is said to be made under law, to redeem 
them that are under law, it is this which is in 
view: St. Paul has a gospel to preach to men 
under the condemnation of the law, because that 
condemnation has been taken on Himself by Christ. 
This is the idea which explains all the formule the 
apostle uses in describing the redeeming work of 
Christ, and which explains above all the fact that 
the redeeming work of Christ is so constantly 
identified with His death. Death is the doom of 
sin, the sanction, the curse, the sentence of the 
law ; and in dying for us Christ recognized without 
abatement the utmost claims of the law as ex- 
pressive of the holy will of God. It is in this 
sense that He is said to have become a curse for 
us, and to have been made sin for us by God; it is 
in this sense also that God is said in Him to have 
condemned sin in the flesh. All these passages (Gal 
38 441 2 Co 571, Ro 8°) describe the same thing: the 
absolute honour paid to the law by Christ in freely 
submitting to that death in which the law’s con- 
demnation of humanity is expressed. 

We do not discredit this connexion of ideas by 
saying that death is merely physical, and that the 
conception of it as the doom of sin is fantastic or 
mythological. Nothing that happens to man is 
merely physical. All that happens to a spiritual 
being has in the last resort a spiritual meaning ; 
and when death is interpreted (not through its 
physiological antecedents or conditions, but as it 
must be by the philosopher, the moralist, and the 
theologian) through the conscience, it will be hard 
to find for it any other significance than that which 
St. Paul accepts. It is the dreadful experience in 
which conscience sees not the debt of nature, but 
the wages of sin; and it is as such that Christ is 
conceived as submitting to it. 

The same holds of the more elaborate passage 
Ro 3-6, Christ is there represented as set forth 
‘as a propitiation, . . . in his blood, with a view 
to demonstrate God’s righteousness, owing to the 
passing by of foregone sins in the forbearance of 


God.’ The idea is that God’s treatment of sin © 
hitherto—His suspense of judgment—cast a shadow 
on His righteousness: it might be questioned 
whether God was really concerned about the 
difference between right and wrong. But at the 
cross His righteousness has been cleared from this 
shadow. How? Because there the doom of sin 
has fallen upon His own Son. Nothing could 
show more conclusively that God was inexorable, 
irreconcilable to sin—that God’s law was an in- 
violable law. There is nothing in the argument of 
Weiss (Comm. on Ro 3”) that punishment and pro- 
pitiation are alternatives between which God had 
to choose, but which had nothing to do with each 
other. God chose to make propitiation for the sin 
of the world, and He didit, according to St. Paul,— 
not in this passage only, but in all the others cited 
above,—in the following way: He sent His Son to 
take the sin of the world upon Him in all those 
consequences of it in which His condemnation and 
the sanctity of His law are expressed, and especi- 
ally, therefore, in death. Death in Christ’s case 
has propitiatory significance,—in other words, it is 
the basis of gospel,—because it is the bearing of 
sin, the full recognition, in their full extent, of the 
Law’s claims upon man. To dissolve the relation 
between the Death of Christ and the sentence of 
the Law—to take the curse and condemnation 
out of the Cross—is to annihilate the gospel as 
St. Paul understood it. It is essential to a doctrine 
of atonement that it should in this sense at least 
‘establish the law.’ ; 

(4) But the question remains, What is the relation 
of the Christian to the Law, or to law in general? 
Much of the paradox of St. Paul’s teaching gathers 
round this point. In all religion, of course, from 
the point of view of ethics, there is something 
paradoxical. It belongs to religion, as such, to 
transcend the ethical point of view, yet to con- 
serve and promote, indeed to be the only effective 
means of conserving and promoting, ethical in- 
terests. Hence moralists are the most severe, if 
at times the most inept, critics of religion, and St. 
Paul’s idealism and his paradoxes together pro- 
voked and still provoke infinite comment. Yet his 
position is quite clear. On the one hand, the 
Christian has nothing more to do with law in any 
way. ‘I through law died to law that I might live 
to God.’ An exhaustive experiment of living under 
law convinced him that there was neither life nor 
righteousness to be found that way, and he was 
done with law for ever. ‘I am crucified with 
Christ ; and it is no longer I who live, but Christ 
who lives in me.’ The old end of life is not 
renounced ; his aim is still righteousness; but 
the old means are renounced. Righteousness is 
not to be achieved out of his own resources, 
and brought to God for His approval; it is to 
be the work of Christ dwelling in him through 
His Spirit. Law was weak through the flesh, 
and could not do what was wanted; but the 
Spirit is stronger than the flesh, and can secure 
in spite of it what the law failed to secure; 
in us (Christians), as we walk not after the 
flesh but after the spirit, ‘the just demand (7d 
dixalwua) of the law’ is fulfilled, Ro 84. Sin has 
not dominion over us, for we are not under law 
(the working of which has been explained above 
under 2 (y)), but under grace ; law only enslaves to 
sin; but grace gives the quickening spirit and 
liberates. 

Hence in the Christian religion, as St. Paul 
understood it, nothing statutory could have any 
place. To give a legal authority to any formal 
precept, ethical or ritual, is to shut the door of 
hope, and open again the door of despair. It is 
to contemn the Spirit, which is Christ’s gift, and 
the cross, by which He won it, and to renounce the 
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liberty with which He has made us free. St. Paul 
was not an antmomian (for the just demand of the 
law is to be fulfilled in all Christians), but he was 
certainly an anomian. He recognizes no law in 
the Church but the law of the spirit of the life in 
Christ Jesus, and while that is both law and im- 
pulse it is essentially personal, and can never be 
reduced to statutory form. He can speak of 
Christianity indeed (to which circumcision is no- 
thing and uncircumcision is nothing) as ‘the 
keeping of the commandments of God,’ 1 Co 7°; 
but all legalism is eliminated when the law is 
described as having its fulfilment in love, Ro 13”, 
Gal 5%, and ‘the law of Christ’ is explained as 
‘bearing each other’s burdens,’ Gal 62. Legalism, 
in short, and Christianity (life in the Spirit) are to 
St. Paul mutually exclusive ideas; and though in 
a formally constituted society, i.e. in sense a cor- 
poration in the eye of the law, a legal creed and a 
legal organization might become necessary, the 
idea that the existence of Christianity depended 
upon them could only have seemed to him a fatal 
contradiction of all that Christianity meant. 

(e) At the close of his third mission, St. Paul 
came again to Jerusalem. He had with him the 
collection from the Gentile Churches, and was most 
eager to maintain brotherly relations between the 
Gentile and the Jewish sections of Christendom, 
though he had grave misgivings as to what might 
happen. Cf. Ac 21)", 2 Co 8 and 9, Ro 15", The 
opposition to his ‘lawless’ Christianity, which had 
followed him in all his churches and been combated 
in his four great Epistles, had been busy in Jeru- 
salem also. The native Christians there were 
devoted in their attachment to the law in its 
national aspects (rdvres (nAwral Tod vduov, Ac 21”), 
They had been sedulously instructed (karnyx7- 
Onoav) that St. Paul was teaching the Jews who 
lived abroad to apostatize from the law, neither 
circumcising their children nor keeping the tradi- 
tional customs. This was undoubtedly the logic 
of St. Paul’s gospel, though there is no evidence, 
apart from this unscrupulous assertion, that St. 
Paul ever sought to denationalize his countrymen ; 
and it is a fair question whether St. James and his 
elders did not ask him to do something which 
would leave an essentially false impression when 
they asked him to associate himself with certain 
men in a vow, that all might know that none of 
the things which they had been drilled to believe 
about him were true, and that he himself also in 
his conduct was an observer of the law (v.™%). 
Probably, in yielding to this request, St. Paul was 
carrying to an extreme the conciliatory principles 
of 1 Co 97#; but the tumult which ended in his 
imprisonment and transference to Rome prevented 
any further development of the controversy about 
law between the apostle and the Jewish Christian 

arty. 
7 ( t) The later Epistles hardly enable us to add 
anything of importance. In Eph the law as a 
national institute—the law of commandments con- 
tained in ordinances, cf. Col 24—is regarded as a 
dividing wall between Jew and Gentile; it has 
been broken down and annulled by the death of 
Christ, and with it the enmity which severed the 
two great branches of the human family ; they are 
now one newman. In Col what St. Paul has to 
deal with is a movement which in its requirements 
resembles the ritualistic legalism with which he 
had been confronted in Galatia; the difference 
is that in Galatia the legalism attached itself 
directly to the law of Moses, in Colosse it seemed 
to be connected with some philosophical or theo- 
sophical system, possibly of Essene affinities, and 
therefore more exacting in its demands than the 
letter of Moses’ law. Cf. Col 235. St, Paul was 
equally irreconcilable to it in both cases, and for 
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the same reason. As dead with Christ, the Christian 
was dead to that whole mode of being, that whole 
conception of life, which allowed order to be pre- 
scribed from without. It was worse, of course, 
when the multiplied prohibitions, ‘Touch not, 
taste not, handle not,’ had no divine sanction (as 
the Mosaic law had) or even the pretence of it, but 
were merely a tradition of men. The conscience 
which has received the Spirit of Christ is shirking 
its own responsibilities when it allows others to lay 
down the law for it. To be perfectly free, and to 
take the whole responsibility of freedom, is the 
only way to wholesome morality and to Christian 
sanctification. ‘Therefore let no one judge you in 
eating or drinking, or in respect of a festival or 
new moon or Sabbath.’ All laws and customs as 
such tend to extinguish the feeling of personal 
responsibility, to blunt the keenness of individual 
conscience: hence to bind them on the conscience, 
in their character as legal and customary, is anti- 
christian. In Ph 3!" there is a sudden fierce flash, 
provoked we cannot tell how, of the ideas and tem- 
per that belong to the great controversial Epistles. 
In the Pastoral Epp., which represent a considerably 
later date, we can see that questions connected with 
law still engaged attention, though there is nothing 
indicative either of the passion or the interest in 
principle which characterize the earlier years of 
the apostle. Titus (3°) is warned to decline pdxas 
vouixas, as though the whole subject were prac- 
tically settled; and we catch the same half-con- 
temptuous tone in 1 Ti 1’, where persons are 
referred to, Judaizing no doubt, who wish to be voso- 
d:ddoxadho. though they have no idea of the functions 
of law. It may be questioned whether the two 
verses following come up to the insight of Ro 7, 
but they have their own truth, and probably served 
the writer’s purpose. When the battle was prac- 
tically over, and the victory won, even St. Paul 
may have expressed himself in this almost indifferent 
commonplace; perhaps he despaired of gaining 
access to the general mind for any profounder 
statement of the truth. The legalism of the persons 
who forbade to marry and commanded to abstain 
from meats (1 Ti 4%) cannot have been Mosaic, but 
must have been of some philosophical type, akin 
to that found in Colossz. 

III. THE LAW IN THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 
—The Pauline affinities of the Ep. to the Hebrews 
cannot be denied, but the conception of law in it is 
very different. Law here is sometimes expressly 
the law of Moses (7% 91° 108), but it is regarded 
not so much as a set of statutes to be punctually 
obeyed, as a religious constitution under which the 
nation had to worship. Cf. the use of the verb vouo- 
derety in 74 8°. The fundamental idea of the book 
is that there is one people of God through all ages, 
though it has stood at different times in different 
relations to Him. Its relation to God, its nearness 
or distance, depends on the kind of priesthood it 
has; and when the priesthood is changed there is 
necessarily also a change of law: that is, the re- 
ligious constitution is altered, 7%. The old law— 
the religious constitution under which the people 
of God lived when mediation was that of the 
Levitical priesthood—‘made nothing perfect’ (77) ; 
there was no absolute or final religion then, no 
purgation of conscience, no sure immediate joyful 
access to God. Christianity, on the other hand— 
the religious constitution under which the people 
of God live now, when mediation is that of the 
Melchizedek priest, the Son of God—is the redel- 
wots of what was promised of old. The new 
covenant is legally constituted on the basis of 
better promises (8°). It has, with the definite 
outline of reality, the good things of which the 
law had only a shadow (101). , 

There is nothing in St. Paul which exactly 
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corresponds to this: not even in Col 21, still less 
in what he says of the promise in Gal 3 or of 
the promises in 2Co 1°. In fact, we do not find 
in St. Paul any conception of Leviticalism as pos- 
sessing a religious significance, as dealing even in 
a pathetically disappointing way with spiritual 
necessities in man, which would find their adequate 
satisfaction only in Christ. In the Ep. to the 
Hebrews Christ is still regarded as making pro- 
pitiation for sins (21), but His death is not put, so 
Penney as in St. Paul, in relation to the Law. 

7et in 10°", where such emphasis is laid on Christ’s 
obedience, it is to be noted (see v.!°) that the 
obedience required of Christ is specifically that of 
a Redeemer: i.e. ex hypothesi, the obedience of 
One who becomes one with the sinful not only in 
nature but in experience and in lot (one of the 
leading thoughts of the Epistle, ef. 21-48), taking on 
Himself their flesh and blood, their temptations 
and discipline, the whole burden, curse, and doom 
of their sins, and so setting them free. Yet the 
difference between the conception of Law here and 
in St. Paul is seen in this, that while St. Paul ex- 
presses the result of thisredemptive death by dixacoty, 
in Hebrews it is expressed by dyidgfew. In other 
words, the result to St. Paul is that there is no con- 
demnation, the claim of the Law against the indi- 
vidual is annulled; to the writer to the Hebrews 
the result is that worship is made possible ; the soul 
is able now, as it was not before, to draw near to 
God; true religion is put within its reach. This 
distinction justifies us, after all, in saying that the 
distinction between moral and ritual law belongs 
to the NT. St. Paul does mainly think of law as 
moral—God’s demand for righteousness ; Hebrews 
thinks of it as ritual—the medium through which 
or the constitution under which we worship. But 
in both cases the law comes to an end with the 
gospel. Christ finishes it as a way of attaining 
righteousness, Ro 104. Hebrews finishes it also as 
a mode of worshipping God, 13", 

IV. THe LAw IN THE OTHER NT Booxs.— 
Among the remaining books of the NT, those which 
exhibit most indications of the controversy which 
had raged between Jewish and Gentile Christians 
are the Apocalypse and the Ep. of James. In the 
former (2°) the Church in Thyatira is threatened 
because it tolerates ‘the woman Jezebel who. . 
teaches and seduces my servants to commit forni- 
cation, and to eat things offered to idols,’ i.e. to 
violate the compact of Ac 158, ef. Rev 2%. There 
may have been a spurious, antinomian influence 
at work here, which appealed to St. Paul’s name, 
but it is absurd (with Renan, Saint Paul, pp. 303, 
367 , L’ Antechrist, p. 363 ff.) to regard this as a 
denunciation of St. Paul’s doctrine. Although, 
too, the Apocalypse lays great stress on works, it 
never regards them as having the character of 
statutory acts of obedience: in other words, they 
are not legal. They are the works of Jesus (2°), 
and are co-ordinated in 2° with love, faith, ministry, 
and patience (Holtzmann, NT’ Theol. i. 465). “A 
favourite expression for the Christian life (the 
keeping of the commandments of God, 1217 141, ef, 
3°) 1s probably borrowed, like other things in the 
Apoc., from St. Paul (1 Co 7*). The conception of 
a reward (22! 115) no more proves legalism in the 
author of this book than in Jesus Himself (Mt 544), 
If there zs a future which is determined according 
to man’s works, and this is the teaching not of 
Apoc. only but of the whole NT, it is neither legal 
nor servile, but only sane to let it tell on the pre- 
sent life. In the Gospel of St. John the numerous 
references to the law, with the exception of 1", 
have no religious interest; and there it is contrasted 
with the gospel as a less perfect revelation, grace 


and truth (n2s) 159) being the essential attributes 
of God. 
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The Ep. of James is more difficult. It has often 
been treated as a document of legal Christianity, 
the aim of which is to refute the Pauline doctrine 
of justification by faith apart from works of law. 
But it is remarkable that the critical passage 
(214-26), in which faith and works are discussed in 
their relation to each other, never once uses the 
Pauline expression épya véuov. If the writer is 
controverting St. Paul, it must be admitted that 
he has not grasped the Pauline point of view, and 
that Luther’s verdict on his work was justified. 
His conception of faith is not the same as St. Paul’s, 
and that is why he has to supplement it by works ; 
and the works by which it is supplemented, and in 
which indeed it is exhibited, are not what St. Paul 
meant by works of law. They are not acts of 
obedience to any statutory embodiment of divine 
will. As illustrated in v.! they are rather what 
St. Paul would have called fruits of the Spirit. 
They are, if we choose to say so, the fulfilment of 
a law, but the writer takes care that: we do not 
conceive the law legally. It is a law which must 
be actually obeyed, no doubt, but it is also the law 
of liberty (1* 2!), which Christians freely and 
spontaneously fulfil; it is condensed, as in the 
teaching of Jesus, Mt 22, into the ‘royal law,’ 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself; and it 
is perfect. The law, in short, is the same as the 
word of God, and to St. James this is not external 
and preceptive. There is a native affinity be- 
tween man and the word; when he receives it, it 
becomes an implanted word, a thing that strikes 
root in his nature and has power to save his 
soul (124). With this word God has begotten him ; 
it is in his heart, as Jesus promises, spirit and 
life (Jn 6°); the law, that is, is impulse as well as 
law to the Christian, and the keeping of it is 
perfect freedom. Formally a contradiction of 
Paulinism, it is at bottom the same kind of ex- 
perience which is here described. To St. Paul 
Christianity is a new religious relation to God, 
which he defines by contrast to legalism; to St. 
James it is rather a new ethical life, which he 
describes in terms of law, but of law from which 
legalism has been eliminated. See, further, JAMES 
(EPISTLE OF). 

The conception of St. James is that from which 
the phenomena of nascent Catholicism can best be 
understood, and this is a strong argument for 
putting the book late. In the other Catholic 
Epistles Law is not mentioned, but it is clear from 
Jude, 2P and 1Jn, that there were tendencies to 
antinomianism at work in many places. Such 
tendencies seem inseparable from every revival of 
religion, religion, as already remarked, transcending 
even while it guarantees morality. To counteract 
them without reintroducing legalism and lapsing 
from a Christian to a pre-Christian type of religion, 
was not easy; and the use of vduos by St. James, 
the habit of conceiving the OT asa revelation of 
God’s will for the ordering of life, and of regarding 
Jesus as the Legislator by whom the revelation 
was made perfect, led inevitably and not slowly to 
the conception of Christianity itself as a new law. 
This conception is common to Christian writers 
from Barnabas onward. The new law might have 
been, and at first was, akin to ‘the law of liberty’ 
in St. James, ‘ the law of faith,’ ‘the law of Christ,’ 
‘the law of the spirit of the life in Christ Jesus’ in 
St. Paul; but as the Church became a State, and 
orthodoxy took the place of inspiration, the new 
law was correspondingly degraded, and in the 
early and the medieval Catholic Church the 
very idea of spiritual liberty was lost. The 
religious idealism of St. Paul was far above out 
of its sight, and it was not till the Church was 
born again in the 16th cent. that the gospel, 
which brings a righteousness of God to which 
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works of law contribute nothing, fairly found 
access Into the human mind. 


Lirerature.—The NZ Theologies of Baur, Weiss, Beyschlag, 
Holtzmann; Ewald, AJ, vols. vi. vii. viii. of the Eng. tr. ; 


? 


Schtirer, GJV3_ ii, 464ff. (HJP wu. ii. 90ff.]; Wellhausen, 
Israelitische u. Jtidische Geschichte2, pp. 342-356 ; Weizsicker, 
Das apostotische Zeitalter, p. 624ff. and passim [Eng. tr. 
li. 3031f.]; M‘Giffert, Hist. of Christianity in the Apostolic Age, 
see Index, s.vv. Law, Liberty; Hort, Judaistic Christianity, 
passim; Ritschl, Rechtf. u. Versihnung, vol. ii., and Die 
Entstehung der altk. Kirche (2nd ed.); Baur, Paulus, vol. ii. 
pp. 145-183, ete. ; Bruce, Uhe Kingdom of God, pp. 63-84, and 
St. Paul’s Conception of Christianity ; Wendt, Die Lehre Jesu, 
p- 207ff.; Schtirer, Die Predigt Jesu in ihrem Verhiltniss 
zum AT; Holsten, Zum Hvgm. des Paulus wu. des Petrus; 
Grafe, Die paulinische Lehre vom Gesetz; Zahn, Das Gesetz 
Gottes nach der Lehre u. Erfahrung des Ap. Paulus ; Ménégoz, 
Le Péché et la Rédemption @apres S. Paul; A. Sabatier, 
LDapotre Paul; Pfleiderer, Der Paulinismus, and Das Ur- 
christenthum ; Jowett, ‘Essays and Dissertations’ (vol. ii. of 
his Comm. on St. Paul’s Epp. to Thess. Gal. Rom.); Gifford on 
Romans (Appendix to Introduction); Mackintosh, Christ and 
the Jewish Law; Clemen, Die Christliche Lehre von der Stinde, 


pp. 20-68. J. DENNEY. 


LAWGIVER occurs six times in AV of OT 
(Gn 4910, Nu D188; Dt 3372, Ps 607 (Heb. 9] — 1088 [Heb. 9}, 
Ts 33°) and once in NT (Ja 4”). Inthe OT it is 
the tr of pano, in NT of vopodérns. The root 
ppn means ‘to cut in,’ ‘inscribe,’ ‘engrave,’ and 
hence, from the practice of inscribing a decree 
(ph, APR) upon tablets [see LAw (IN OT) above, 
p. 677], ‘to enact ov command.’ Thus we find in 
Je 59 Syoe sppin=‘ the commanders of Israel.’ The 
Poel ptep. prnp appears to have two distinct 
senses : (a) that of ‘leader,’ ‘commander’ (‘ law- 
giver’ is too narrow a term, especially as in the 
mind of the English reader it is associated so 
closely with the Mosaic law). This is the meaning 
of the word in Dt 337! (‘a commander’s portion 
was reserved’), where it is used of the leader of 
the warlike tribe of Gad; in Jg 5 (‘out of Machir 
came forth leaders’ [opp || DPPIn of v.°]); and in 
Is 3372, where s32pnd ‘ our lawgiver’ (LXX dpxwyv) is 
used in parallelism with sav ‘ our judge’ and 125 
‘our king.’ (6) The other meaning which it 
appears to be necessary to postulate is that of 
‘ruler’s or commander’s staff,’ which it would 
bear in Gn 49! (where ppnd is parallel with »2¥)), 
‘The [royal ?] sceptre shall not depart from Judah 
nor the ruler’s staff from between his feet’; in 
Nu 2138 (|| niywn ‘staff’), where RV ‘with the 
sceptre’ is plainly more appropriate as a rendering 
of pphoa than AV and RVm ‘by direction ov order 
of the lawgiver’ (LXX év 77 Bacidela airdv, Vulg. 
in datore legis); and in Ps 60’=1088 ‘ Judah is my 
sceptre,’ although LXX has Bacvdev’s ‘king’ (simi- 
larly Pesh. and Vulgate). ; 

The most controverted of the above passages is 
Gn 49 For vbi pan pan the LXX has kal iyou- 
evos €x Tov pypav atrod, Vulg. et dua de femore 
ejus, Targ. Onk, *m32 4320 s750, all three taking 
pend in a personal sense, and understanding [3 
ron to be a promise of an unbroken succession of 
descendants. But the parallelism between ppnp 
and vay demands that these two words have 
similar senses (the LXX is consistent in this 
respect, rendering »2v by dpxwv); and as there 
can be little doubt that ‘(royal?) sceptre’ is the 
meaning of »av, ‘ruler’s staff’? seems a very ap- 
propriate sense for ppnp. Then again the expres- 
sion 1531 pap, which is parallel to Ay7>, may mean 
‘from before him’ (cf. 7°537]°2 used of Jael in Jg 5”), 
referring to ‘the actual position of the long staff, 
grasped in the right hand as the chief walks or 
stands still’ (Ball in SBOT7’, ad loc.). The mention 
of the ‘feet’ rather than the hands Ball explains 
as due to the fact that it is not a short ornamental 
sceptre that is in view but a long staff reaching to 
the ground, and he compares the Egyp. hieroglyph 
for ‘great man,’ ‘chief,’ ‘king’ (wra), which is a 
figure holding the staff as described above. He 


notes, further, that similar insignia of authority 
are still carried by the Bedawin sheikhs and head- 
men of villages, and considers that the idea of a 
sitting figure, with the statf held between the feet, 
as seen in some ancient sculptures, does not har- 
monize so well with the context which suggests 
movement. In any case the meaning of the couplet, 
‘The sceptre shall not depart from Judah nor the 
ruler’s staff from before him,’ appears to be that 
Judah is to retain the hegemony among the tribes 
of Israel (or probably the royalty [note v2v ab- 
solutely]), a> sa’ 3 4y, on the meaning of which 
last words see art. SHILOH, and cf., above all, 
Driver in Camb. Journ. of Philology, xiv. (1885) 
and in Ezpositor, July 1885, p. 10 ff. 
Dillm. and Spurrell, ad loc. 

The only NT occurrence of ‘lawgiver’ is, as we 
have said, in Ja 4”, where vouobérns is coupled 
with kpirjs, the two terms being used of God as at 
once the Supreme Lawgiver and Judge. This is 
the only instance in which vouwobérys is used in the 
NT, although the verb vouoberéw occurs in He 7}! 
8° and the noun vouobecia in Ro 94, in all these 
three passages the reference being directly or 
implicitly to the giving of the law to Israel. 

On the work of Moses as the lawgiver of Israel 
see LAW (IN OT), above, p. 66, and MosEs. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

LAWYER (voyixés).—In the NT the name usually 
given to the scribes is ypauparev’s (man of letters) ; 
but vowerds (‘lawyer’) and vouodvddcxados (‘doctor 
of the law’) are also occasionally used. Of the 
two latter terms, the second is found only in 
Lk 517, Ac 5%, and 1 Ti 17 (where it is used of 
would-be teachers of the law in the Christian 
Church) ; while the first occurs most frequently 
in Lk (7° 10% 114 46 52 14%), once in Mt (22%), and 
nowhere else in the NT except in Tit 3%. A com- 
parison of Lk 5” with v.21 and Mk 2° Mt 9° shows 
that the three terms were used synonymously, 
and did not denote three distinct classes. The 
scribes were originally simply men of letters, 
students of Scripture, and the name at first given 
to them contains in itself no reference to the law ; 
in course of time, however, they devoted them- 
selves mainly, though by no means exclusively, 
to the study of the law; they became jurists 
rather than theologians, and received names which 
of themselves called attention to that fact. Some 
would doubtless devote themselves more to one 
branch of activity than to another; but a ‘lawyer’ 
might also be a ‘doctor’; and the case of Gamaliel 
shows that a ‘doctor’ might also be a member 
of the Sanhedrin (Ac 5*4). 

Long before the time of our Saviour, the law, 
written and oral, had become the absolute norm 
of Jewish life. Every detail of life, civil as well 
as religious, was regulated in the minutest manner 
by the law. It was impossible for the ordinary 
Jew to be fully acquainted with the innumerable 
statutes referring, ¢.g., to Levitical purity or the 
keeping of the Sabbath, and to apply them to 
the fresh cases that emerged daily; and yet his 
standing before God depended upon his scrupulous 
observance of these statutes. It was absolutely 
necessary, therefore, that a special class of men 
should devote themselves expressly to the study 
of the law. These were the ‘scribes,’ ‘lawyers,’ 
or ‘doctors of the law.’ 

(a) Their first and main function was to study 
and expound the law, including the innumerable 
‘traditions of the fathers’; they had so to explain 
it as to show its application to the circumstances 
of the present time; for every new case that 
occurred they had to find out some pertinent 
statute or precedent; and, in the absence of such 
a statute or precedent, they had to deduce some 
rule from their knowledge of what was legal. 


> 


See also 


84 


LAY 


They were thus men whose special calling it was 
to know what was legal. 

(0) Their special knowledge of the law naturally 
qualified them for holding the office of judge; 
and in all probability the members of the various 
Sanhedrins throughout the country were chosen, 
as far as possible, from among their number. 
From such passages as Mt 1672 2018 21% 2741, 
Mk 8* 1127 14%-93°151, Lk 92 201 2988, Ace 45, in 
which they are named among the supreme Jewish 
authorities, it is evident that some of them were 
members of the Sanhedrin in Jerusalem. Though 
they had no official standing in the synagogues, 
their knowledge of the Scriptures generally and of 
the law in particular would lead to their being the 
principal speakers in religions assemblies (Mk 1°”). 

(c) The teaching of the law was also one of their 
essential functions. In the time of our Saviour 
there were special academies (beth hammidrash) 
in various parts of the Jewish world; in Jerusalem 
certain halls and rooms of the outer court of the 
temple were set apart for this purpose (cf. Lk 2*). 
The pupils sat in a semicircle round their teacher, 
who also sat on a slightly raised bench. The 
teaching was mostly oral and catechetical; it 
consisted mainly of a constant repetition of the 
various ‘traditions of the fathers’ dealing with 
all manner of real and imaginary cases; the pupils 
were encouraged to put questions to their teachers ; 
they also attended the discussions that leading 
Rabbis held among themselves, and were probably 
also allowed to be present at meetings of the 
Sanhedrin. 

For their judiciai and teaching activity the 
‘lawyers’ or ‘doctors’ were understood to receive 
no payment. Some of them would therefore 
maintain themselves by following a trade (cf. 
Ac 18°), and doubtless many men of means would 
adopt a profession which was almost universally 
held in the very highest esteem. They were not, 
however, always so unselfish as Jewish sources 
represent them (cf. Mk 12=Lk 20%’). They were 
also exceedingly ambitious of honour (Mt 23°}, 
Mk 12°: 99, Lk 114: # 204). More especially they 
demanded, and received, such honour from their 
pupils. According to the Talmud, one’s teacher 
is to be more reverenced and honoured than one’s 
father, if the latter is not also a man of learning ; 
‘for his father has only brought him into this 
world, while his teacher, who teaches him wisdom, 
brings him to life in the future world’ (quoted 
in Schiirer, HJP wu. i. 317). See, further, art. 
SCRIBES. 


LitERATURE.—The article ‘Schriftgelehrte’ in Herzog’s RH? 
by Strack, in Schenkel’s Bibel-Lexikon by Klépper, in Riehm’s 
HWB2 by Schiirer; cf. also the latter writer’s GJV% ii. 312 ff. 
(HJP i. i. 312 ff.]; Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah, i. 93 ff. ; O. Holtzmann, Neutest. Zeitgeschichte, 151 ff. ; 
H. J. Holtzmann, Neuwtest. Theol. i. 36ff.; Wellhausen, Jsr. w. 
Jud. Gesch.8 193ff., and passim; Weber, Jiid. Theologie auf 
Grund des Talmud, etc., 1897, p. 105 ff., and passim. 

D. EATON. 

_ LAY.—An abrupt use of the simple verb to lay 
is found in Mt 84 *‘ He saw his wife’s mother laid, 
and sick of a fever.’ It is a literal tr. of the Gr. 
BeBAnuevny kal mupéccovoay ; RV gives ‘lying sick,’ 
ignoring the «ai. The full form oceurs in Mk 7° 
‘She found the devil gone out, and her daughter 
laid upon the bed’ (Ge8Anuevynv eri rHs KNlvns (edd. 
TO matdloy BeByuévov éml rhv KAlynv)). Cf. Ac 13° 
‘David . . . fell on sleep, and was laid unto his 
fathers’ (mpoceré0n mpds Tos rarépas airod). Hall, 
Works, ll. 52, says, ‘ His servant is sick; he doth 
not drive him out of doores, but layes him at 
home.’ 

The simple verb to lay is used in Jon 3° in the 
sense of ‘lay aside,’ ‘He arose from his throne 
and he laid his robe from him.’ The expression 
is irregular, and due to the word ‘from’ following. 


LAYING ON OF HANDS 


To lay means to ‘impute’ in Job 24” ‘God 
layeth not folly to them’ (oryN?, RV ‘imputeth 
it not for folly’; cf. 1S 22% ‘Let not the king 
impute anything unto his servant,’ Heb. ny-by), 
So Jonson, Seyanus, ii. 1— 

“So prepare the poison 
As you may lay the subtle operation 
Upon some natural disease of his.’ 

Some phrases demand attention: 1. Lay along, 
see ALONG. 2. Lay apart, Ja 17 ‘Wherefore lay 
apart all filthiness’ (doGéuevor, RV putting away, 
a metaphor from the putting off of clothes — 
Mayor). 3. Lay at, meaning ‘strike at,’ Job 41° 
‘The sword of him that layeth at him cannot 
hold.’ Cf. Holland, Swetoniws’ Caligula, c. 25, 
‘With her perilous fingers shee would not sticke 
to lay at the face and eyes of other small Children 
playing together with her.’ 4 Lay away, 1.e. lay 
aside, Ezk 261° ‘Then all the princes of the sea 
shall come down from their thrones, and lay away 
their robes’; Ad, Est 147 ‘Esther . . . laid away 
her glorious apparel.’ Cf. Spenser, #Q I. vii. 
. ‘Such the sight 


Of fowle Duessa, when her borrowed light 
Is laid away, and counterfesaunce knowne.’ 


5. Lay down, meaning to stake or deposit, Job 17% 
‘Lay down now (v3 72°”, RV ‘Give now a pledge’), 
ut me in a surety with thee.’ Cf. Is 14, Cov. 
‘Yet darre I laye, that thou shalt be brought downe 
to the depe of hell.’ 6. Lay hands on. The verb 
kparéw ‘to gain power over,’ ‘seize,’ is so tr? in 
Mt 18% 214%, and mdfw ‘to seize,’ ‘capture,’ in 
Jn 8%. For xparéw RV prefers the more modern 
‘lay hold of,’ and for midfw ‘take.’ 7. Lay open, Pr 
13! «A fool layeth open his folly’ (RV ‘spreadeth 
out, as AVm). Cf. Fuller, Holy Warre, v. 2 (p. 
231), ‘I will lay open my cause, and justice shall 
be done without any by-respect.’ 8. Lay out, 
2K 124 ‘And they gave the money, being told, 
into the hands of them that did the work... 
and they laid it out to the carpenters and builders,’ 
a compromise between the Gen. version ‘ payed it 
out’ and the literal tr™ ‘brought it forth,’ RV 
‘paid it out.’ 9. Lay wait occurs often. The 
more modern form ‘lie in wait’ is also found, as 
well as ‘laying await’ and ‘laying of wait.’ See 
WAIT. J. HASTINGS. 


LAYING ON OF HANDS (éridecis yeupav, Vule. 
impositio manus or manuum), Ac 88, 1 Ti 44, 2 Ti 
1°, He 62.—The ceremony thus described is men- 
tioned frequently both in OT and NT, where it 
appears in connexion with religious acts of widely 
different character. 

i. OLD, TESTAMENT.—(q@) It occurs as a symbol 
of benediction in Gn 484 ‘Israel stretched out 
his right hand and laid it (nvn, éréBadev*) upon 
Ephraim’s head... and Joseph said... Put (avy, 
érlOes) thy right hand upon his (Manasseh’s) head.’ 
In giving the high priestly blessing to the con- 
gregation ‘Aaron lifted up his hands toward the 
people’ (Ly 9” xy, edpas) ; but the action, though 
ritually distinct,+ seems to have had in this case 
the same significance as the imposition of hands 
upon an individual (cf. Nu 677 émi@joovew 7d 
dvoud ov éml rods vlovs "Iopain, kal éyc Kupios evhoyjow 
avrovs). (6) The laying on of hands occupies an 
important place in the sacrificial system of P 
(Ex 9910. 15. io) Lv io 11 (LXX) 3?- 8. 13 44- 24, 29. 33 814-18 
1671; cf. 2 Ch 29%), It is prescribed in the case of 
(1) the bullock and the rams offered at the conse- 
cration of Aaron and his sons ; (2) private offerings 
of quadrupeds on all occasions; (3) sin offerings 


*taiBarey cas yéeipes usually—in the NT always—implies 
hostile action. 

+ Cf. Dict Chr. Ant. i. p. 7578, 

t See Dillmann on Ly 14 72, 
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made on behalf of the whole congregation, in the 
event of a common dyvdqua ; (4) the goat ‘let go 
for Azazel.’ (c) Witnesses laid their hands on the 
head of a person charged with a capital offence 
(Ly 2414, Sus*). (d) The tribe of Levi at their 
dedication received imposition of hands from repre- 
sentative members of the other tribes (Nu 82), 
(¢) Moses appointed Joshua to be his successor in 
the same manner (Nu 27!8: 23, Dt 349). In all these 
cases except (a), 700, LXX émiribévar, is used. 

It is not easy to grasp the common idea which 
underlies the various OT uses of this primitive 
ceremony. In (a) and (e) the laying on of hands 
seems to denote the imparting of a personal gift or 
function ; see Dt, /.c. ‘Joshua . . . was full of the 
spirit of wisdom, for Moses had laid his hands upon 
him.’* But in (0), (¢c), (d) the prominent thought 
is that of the devotion to God of the object on 
which hands are laid, to which must perhaps be 
added in the case of certain offerings the idea of a 
transfer of responsibility or guilt to the victim 
(Ly 1671: cf., however, Schultz, OT Theology, Eng. 
tr. i. p. 391 ff., and W. R. Smith, RS? p. 422f.). On 
the whole, it would appear that the fundamental 
meaning of the symbol was identification by con- 
tact, with the subsidiary idea of transference, 
whether from man to man, or from man to God. 
By laying his hands on a child or disciple, the patri- 
arch or prophet signified that he desired to impart 
to the younger life powers or gifts which had been 
committed to himself; by laying his hand on an 
offering, the offerer solemnly identified himself 
with the victim which he dedicated to the service 
of God; by laying their hands on the head of a 
criminal, the witnesses of the crime delivered him 
over to judgment. 

i. NEw TESTAMENT. —(a) This symbol was 
once employed by our Lord in an act of benedic- 
tion (Mt 191% 5—=Mk 108: 16—Lk 18%): ‘then were 
there brought unto him littlechildren that he should 
lay his hands on them and pray . . . and he laid 
his hands on them.’ As the desire originated with 
the friends of the children, it must have had its 
origin in the custom of the time (cf. Buxtorf, de 
Synag. p. 138). The blessing of the ascending 
Lord was given to the Eleven in the manner pre- 
scribed to Aaron (Lk 24° érdpas ras yetpas avrod 
evNoynoev atrovs). (6) Our Lord habitually laid His 
hands on the sick as a sign of healing (Mt 98= 
Mk 57, Mk 6° 732 88. %, Lk 44° 1318) ; we may prob- 
ably add the passages where émreoOu is used in 
similar contexts with or without éxrelvas rhv yxeltpa 
(Mbrst=Mk Tek 538; Mb 8!) 921204) Mik i789) Ik 
22°1),+ This practice was continued by the apostles 
and their followers (‘Mk’ 168, Ac 9:!"; cf. Iren- 
zeus, ap. Eus. HE v. 7, rods kdpvovras da ris Tov 
xepay emibécews iGvrat). (c) The Apostles used the 
laying on of hands with prayer in the act of im- 
parting the Holy Spirit to the baptized (Ac 8!” ° 
198). The Lord had breathed upon them when 
He communicated the Spirit (Jn 20”), and this 
éuptonos was peculiarly appropriate (Jn 3’, ef. 
Gn 27); but as it symbolized a divine power and 
a personal relation to the Spirit of God which 
was incommunicable, no attempt was made to 
repeat it; when the Apostles passed on to other 
believers the gifts which they had received, they 
-were guided to the ordinary symbol of benediction. 
It is to this use of the imposition of hands that 
reference appears to be made in He 6? Bamricpay 
didaxiy émidécews Te xeipGv (cf. v.4 pwricGéyTas yevoa- 


* A somewhat different account appears in Nu 2718, ‘take 
thee Joshua... @ man in whom is the spirit [lit. ‘there is 
spirit,’ ¢.¢, the necessary endowment for the office in view], and 
lay thine hand upon him.’ 

+ In several of these instances hands were laid upon the 
part affected and not upon the head. The communication of 
healing power by contact (Mk 5%f-) is probably the thing 
signified. 


Mévous Te THs Owpeds, x.7.d.). (ad) The imposition of 
hands was also used by the Apostolic Church on 
certain occasions when members of the Church 
were set apart to a particular office or work (Ac 68 
13°, 1 Ti 44, 2 Ti 1°). The occasions specified are 
those of the appointment of the Seven, the sending 
forth of Barnabas and Saul, and the subsequent 
sending forth of Timothy to accompany St. Paul 
(Hort, Ecclesia, p. 215f.). Of the use of the rite 
in the ordination of presbyters and deacons there 
is no direct evidence, if we except 1 Ti 5” (on 
which see below); for in Ac 14” yecporovetv doubt- 
less refers to the election of presbyters in the 
various churches, and not to the ceremony of their 
admission to office. Nevertheless, as Dr. Hort 
points out, ‘ Jewish usage in the case of Rabbis and 
their disciples * renders it highly probable that (as 
a matter of fact) laying on of hands was largely 
practised in the Ecclesiz of the apostolic age as a 
rite introductory to ecclesiastical office.’ In the 
post-apostolic Church the rite was practically uni- 
versal; the exceptions which have been observed 
admit of an intelligible explanation.+ (e) The 
context of 1 Ti 5% (yetpas raxéws pundevd émiriOer, unde 
Kowdver duaprlars dAdorpiats) has led some eminent ex- 
positors (Hammond, Ellicott, Hort) to see in that 
verse a reference to the use of the imposition of 
hands in the reconciliation of penitents. The 
custom was undoubtedly early, if not primitive ; 
cf. Eus. HH vii. 2; Const. Ap. ii. 41; Cypr. de 
laps. 16, ep. 15. On the other hand, the main 
current of patristic interpretation is against this 
explanation of St. Paul’s words, and it is not im- 
possible to explain them in reference to ordina- 
tion without doing violence to the context; see, 
e.g. Theod. Mops. ad loc. : ‘non facile ad ordina- 
tionem quemquam producas sine plurima_pro- 
batione ... si (inquit) te ut convenit probante 
ille deliquerit, non est tuum crimen.’ 

For the post-apostolic history of the ceremony 
see Morinus, de Ant. Hecl. Rit. (passim) ; Suicer, 
Thes. s.vv. xeiporovéw, xerpodecta; Dict. Chr. Ant. 
art. ‘Imposition of Hands’; Mason, Relation of 
Confirmation to Baptism. H. B. SwWETE. 


LAZARUS OF BETHANY.—The name Lazarus 
is an abbreviation of the Heb. Eleazar=‘ God 
hath helped.’ In the LXX we find both ’Eneafdp 
and ’Ededfapos; in Josephus commonly ’Ededfapos. 
But Adfapos occurs BJ V. xili. 7 

All that we know of L. is told us in the Fourth 
Gospel. He was the brother of Martha and Mary, 
who are mentioned by both St. John and St. Luke. 
In Jn 11° the names are probably given in order of 
age, ‘Martha, her sister, and Lazarus.’ In both 
Gospels Martha seems to be the eldest, and the 
mistress of the house; and the fact that Luke 
does not mention L. points to his being younger, 
and perhaps much younger, than his sisters. All 
three were specially beloved by Christ (Jn 115). 
We know that He visited them more than once 
(Lk 10%-#, Jn 113%), and it is probable that He 
often did so when He was at or near Jerusalem. 
They were probably well-off. The number of 
condoling friends from the city, and the costly 
ointment used by Mary, point to this. That they 
had a funeral vault of their own may be true, but 
is not stated. Luke does not give the name of the 
village in which they lived, probably because it 
was not stated in the source which he used; but 
John tells us that it was Bethany, which is barely 
two miles from Jerusalem. He calls L. ‘a certain 


* See Buxtorf, Lew. Chald. et Talm. s.v. 13°20; Hamburger, 
Real-Encyclopiidie, s.v. ‘Ordinirung’: a Rabbi could make his 
scholar a Rabbi by the use of a formula which was ordinarily 
accompanied by imposition of hands. . ‘ 

+ On the occasional omission of the ceremony in the ancient 
Church (Hatch, Organization, p. 133f.) see T. A. Lacey, L’impo- 
sition des mains dans la consécration des évéques, Paris, 1896. 
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man, Lazarus of Bethany, the village of Mary 
and her sister Martha’ (111). There has never 
been any doubt about its site, and the modern 
name is derived from Lazarus— Hl-Azerijeh, or 
Lazarieh.* Were Christ raised Lazarus from the 
dead. Here Mary anointed His feet. Here He 
began His triumphal entry into Jerusalem. Here 
He rested during several of the days before His 
Passion. And from some spot near to Bethany 
He ascended into heaven. L. was sitting at meat 
with Him when Mary anointed His feet, and his 
presence attracted many of ‘the common people of 
the Jews’ to the village, that they might see, not 
only Jesus, but the man whom He had raised from 
the dead: and the hierarchy in their plots against 
Christ ‘took counsel that they might put L. also 
to death, because that by reason of him many of 
the Jews went away and believed on Jesus’ (Jn 
127-91), The multitude that had been present 
when Jesus called L. out of the tomb were enthusi- 
astic in bearing witness during the triumphal 
procession, and attracted others from the city to 
meet Him (Jn 12!% 38), 

Here all that we know about L. ends. The 
chief interest in the brief account of him lies in 
the miracle of which he was the subject. The 
raising of L. is commonly regarded as the climax 
of Christ’s miraculous activity; and perhaps no 
portion even of the Fourth Gospel has been more 
vigorously assailed by hostile critics. Not only 
the miracle as a whole, but a large number of the 
details, have been made the objects of rigorous 
and minute criticism. It would be hardly too 
much to say that every objection, reasonable or 
unreasonable, that ingenuity could devise has 
been urged. And the reason for this is intelligible. 
The consequences of the truth of the narrative are 
so considerable. Spinoza is said to have declared 
that, if he could be convinced of the truth of the 
raising of L., he would break up his system and 
become a Christian (Bayle, Dict. s.v.). That is 
not a logical statement, for the Christian faith 
depends, not upon the raising of L., but upon the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ. Yet such a declara- 
tion shows that, as at the time when it was 
wrought, a miracle of this character is capable of 
exercising a mighty influence upon the intellects 
and hearts of men. It cannot fail to raise the 
question, ‘What manner of man is this, that even 
death and the grave obey Him?’ 

The two most reasonable objections to the nar- 
rative as a whole are (1) the silence of the Synopt- 
ists, and (2) the amazing character of the miracle. 
It will be best to take them in this order; for 
injustice may be done by taking the second to 
augment the weight of the first. It may be 
doubted whether any one evangelist was ever 
induced to record any particular miracle by the 
thought that it was of a specially surprising 
character. They give us samples of ali Christ’s 
mighty works, especially those which had a 
marked effect upon His disciples and other hearers. 

(1) The difficulty respecting the silence of the 
Synoptic Gospels as to the raising of L. has been 
seriously exaggerated even by apologists. Thus 
Trench says, ‘It must always remain a mystery 
why this miracle, transcending as it does all 
other miracles which the Lord wrought, so memor- 
able in itself, drawing after it the consequences 
which it did (Jn 11°), should have been passed 
over by the three earlier evangelists’ (Miracles®, 
p. 394). The Synoptic Gospels have been more 
minutely studied since these words were written 
(1846), and the fact that in the main they give us 


* Schwarz seems to be alone in disputing the site ; but many 
modern travellers are incredulous about the vault at the 
bottom of 26 steps, in the middle of the village, which is shown 
as the tomb of Lazarus. 


one and the same tradition, and that a very frag- 
mentary one, is now much more fully realized. 
It has been seen that this common fragmentary 
record has preserved hardly any particulars about 
the interval between the close of the ministry in 
Galilee (which is its chief theme) and the last 
Passover. St. Luke alone has done anything con- 
siderable to fill this blank, and the silence of the 
Synoptists should rather be called ‘the silence of 
St. Luke.’ And here again a similar explanation 
is applicable. ‘The great intercalation’ in the 
third Gospel (9°-18"4) is itself very fragmentary, 
and seems to come from more than one source ; 
and there is nothing very astonishing in the fact 
that St. Luke had no source which mentioned the 
raising of Lazarus. Indeed there is nothing un- 
reasonable in the conjecture that, if he had used 
a source which mentioned it, he would still have 
omitted it; for he had already recorded two 
instances of Christ performing this miracle. And 
we misunderstand Jn 11% if we suppose that it 
was the raising of L. which determined the 
hierarchy to put Jesus to death. Some time 
before this His enemies decided to kill Him, and 
tried to do it, as St. John himself tells us (7): 2% 75: #4 
8*9 1031, and even in this very narrative 11°78). The 
raising of L. was the cause, neither of the enthusi- 
asm of the people at the triumphal entry, nor of 
the deadly hostility of the priests. It merely 
augmented the one and quickened the activity of 
the other. Both would have existed and have 
been efficacious, even if L. had not been raised. 
None of the evangelists need the story of L. to 
make the narrative intelligible. John, knowing 
that the others had omitted it, tells us what he 
himself had heard and seen. It was of special 
interest to him, because of its effect in converting 
some of ‘the Jews’; and he had recorded no other 
instance of Christ’s raising the dead. 

(2) Is it correct to say that the raising of L. 
‘transcends all other miracles which the Lord 
wrought’? It would be safer to affirm that it 
seems to us to transcend them. But is this view 
correct? In the main it is a modern view. To 
us raising the dead seems to be a miracle swi 
generis; and raising a man who has been dead 
four days seems to be a stupendous instance of 
a stupendous kind of miracle. But to the philo- 
sophic believer in miracles all genuine miracles 
are alike. When natural causes are inade- 
quate and a supernatural cause is admitted, 
all degrees of difficulty are excluded. One who 
has Omnipotence to aid him cleanses lepers and 
raises the dead as easily as he heals ordinary 
diseases.. If any miracle is credible, raising a 
man who has been dead four days is credible. 
It is illogical to say that the evidence would 
warrant us in believing a miraculous cure, but 
does not warrant us in believing in the raising 
of a dead man. 

The objection, that Jn 1147-8 is inconsistent with 
the fact that in accusing Jesus before the Sanhe- 
drin and Pilate no mention is made of the miracle, 
is not reasonable. It would have paralyzed the 
Sanhedrin to admit that Jesus had worked such a 
sign. The dismay of the priests at the miracles, 
and their silence about it at the trial, are entirely 
consistent. ¥ 

Some of the criticisms of the details require 
notice. Very different views are taken about the 
‘four days’ (see Andrews, Life of owr Lord, p. 405). 
Probably L. died the day that Jesus heard of his 
illness, and was buried almost immediately (2 K 
9*4, Ac 5° 1°), This would be all the more neces- 
sary if he died of some infectious disease. Then, 
after two days (11°), Jesus set out for Bethany, 
and was part of two days on the road. But 
this is unimportant. It is urged that His wait- 
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ing two days and allowing L. to die, in order to 
prove the sisters and reveal His own glory more 
signally, was heartless. So far as we know, He 
did not act thus. Had He started at once, He 
would probably have arrived too late to see L. 
alive. ‘But he could have healed him from a 
distance.’ No doubt He could, if it had been 
God’s will. But He ever worked in accordance 
with the divine plan ; and in this plan the raising 
of L. was to do three things: (a) strengthen the 
disciples’ faith; (6) convert many of the Jews; 
(c) cause the priests to hasten their movements, 
so as to be ready when ‘his hour had come’ 
(11°: #-°3), Healing L. from a distance would 
have been less efficacious for the first of these, and 
would have done little towards the other two. 

The indignation and sorrow attributed to Him 
(11° *) are said to be unworthy of the incarnate 
Logos. Evidently St. John, the exponent of the 
Logos doctrine, did not think so. To those who 
believe in the reality of Christ’s humanity there is 
nothing strange in His being angered by the 
hypocritical wailings of His enemies, and shedding 
tears of sympathy with the sisters (11°). 

We are told that #5 de (11°) expresses, not 
merely Martha’s expectation, but a fact. And are 
we prepared to maintain that Christ restored a 
putrid corpse to life? The reply to which is, that 
we have no right to dogmatize, but that we have 
full right to believe that God, who had determined 
that L. should be raised, had preserved his body 
from corruption. 

When the stone was raised, Jesus lifted up His 
eyes to heaven and said, ‘Father, I thank thee 
that thou didst hear me’ (114). It is maintained 
that such words on the lips of the God-Man are 
unreal. Only those who think that the incarnation 
involves the extinction of the human nature by 
the divine can so think. Christ here intimates 
whom they have to thank for the immense mercy 
that is before them. The Son can do nothing of 
Himself; His power is from the Father (5%), 
The words are parallel to ‘declare how great 
things God hath done for thee’ (Lk 8%). 

Our intellectual difficulties would not be at an 
end if we were to admit that no such miracle ever 
took place. The hypothesis that the story is a 
fiction is quite incredible. The narrative holds 
together with the closest consistency (11° and 
17-38 with 9-44) ; and the story as a whole not only 
harmonizes with what follows, but explains it 
Secetionmbysseculomis lla ees hi 21.8- 9-11.19) esi he 
people who take part in it are intensely real, and 
quite beyond the evangelist’s powers of invention. 
In particular, the characters of the two sisters are 
not only very true to life, but receive remarkable 
confirmation from the entirely independent sketch 
of them by St. Luke (10%-4). There, in utterly 
different circumstances, the practical Martha and 
contemplative Mary are as real as in St. John’s 
narrative. The only reasonable explanation of 
the harmony between the two pictures is that both 
are taken from life (Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, 
p- 38; Fairbairn, Lxpositor, 1st series, ix. p. 189). 

The narrative with its evidence of the miracle 
is there, and must be explained. How did the 
report of such an event arise? We have our 
choice of various suggestions. (1) The old Ration- 
alism offers us a remarkable coincidence. lL. was 
in a trance, from which he was recovering just as 
Jesus reached the tomb. When the stone was 
removed, Jesus perceived that he was not dead, and 
cried, ‘Lazarus, come forth.’ (2) Renan sees 
clearly that something really did take place at 
Bethany which was looked upon as a resurrection ; 
but he rejects the idea of mere coincidence. The 
family of devoted disciples arranged that L. should 
pretend to be dead, in order that Jesus might 


overwhelm His foes by seeming to restore him to 
life: and Jesus allowed Himself to take part in 
this imposture. (3) Keim regards the whole as 
undoubtedly a fiction, made up largely of Synoptic 
materials, and composed partly as a great final 
picture of Christ’s powers, partly as an exposition 
of His saying that Jews who did not listen to 
Moses and the prophets would not be persuaded 
though L. rose from the dead (Lk 16). It is 
a parable translated into fact. (4) Others take a 
similar view, but differ as to the central germ. 
These make the whole story an allegorical illus- 
tration of Christ’s declaration, ‘I am the Resur- 
rection and the Life,’ etc. (Jn 11”), which is the one 
substantial factor in the composition. (5) Strauss 
falls back on his usual expedient of treating the 
narrative as a myth. There are many variations 
in explaining details, but these five are typical of 
the expedients employed by those who regard a 
miracle as wholly incredible. Each person must 
judge for himself whether any of these explana- 
tions is more satisfactory than a belief in the 
reality cf the miracle. The first two are revolting 
even to those who hold that Jesus was only the 
best man who ever lived, and they entirely fail to 
explain either 11146 or 17°83, The others ascribe 
to the evangelist a creative power which would be 
a miracle in the literature of that age. For, even 
if he got some ideas from the other Gospels or 
from popular imagination, the form of the navr- 
rative, with its impressive reality and vividness, 
its internal consistency and its harmony with the 
rest of the Gospel and with St. Luke, is his own. 
The Apocr. Gospels show us what kind of stories 
early Christians could invent, when they tried to add 
to what was known about Christ. ‘No narrative 
of NT bears so completely the stamp of being the 
very opposite of a later invention’ (Meyer, ad loc.). 
‘The Johannine narrative is both unexplained 
and inexplicable, unless its historical character be 
accepted’ (B. Weiss, Leben Jesu, bk. vi. § 6). 
In particular, the silence of the narrative is as 
impressive as its contents, and is in marked con- 
trast to fiction. Nothing is told us of the emotions 
or experiences of Lazarus. No word of his is 
recorded. Not even his amazement, or joy, or 
trouble at being restored to life is described ; 
and he makes no revelations about the other 
world. Would a writer of romance have denied 
himself this attractive theme? Would he have 
been thus careful to avoid gratifying unhealthy 
curiosity? See art. JESUS CHRIST, vol. ii. p. 625. 


Various untenable identifications have been made in con- 
nexion with the story of Lazarus. Mary has been identified 
either with Mary Magdalene, or with the sinner in the house 
of Simon the Pharisee, or with both. Almost certainly they 
were three different persons. Simon the Pharisee has been 
identified with Simon the leper, in whose house was the meal 
at which Martha served, Mary anointed the Lord’s feet, while 
L. was one of those who reclined with Him at table. This also 
is highly improbable. All these identifications, however, have 
been suggested by some patristic writers as well as by some 
moderns. It was reserved for the imagination of a modern 
scholar to identify L. himself not only with the young ruler 
who had great possessions (Mt 1916, Mk 1017, Lik 1818), but with 
the young man with a linen cloth about him, who was near 
being arrested with Christ (Mk 1451). We do not know that 
L. was young; it is most improbable that he was a ruler; and 
although the family seems to have been well-to-do, there is 
no evidence that L. had great possessions. And were there so 
few young men in Palestine that wherever we find one men- 
tioned we must assume that he is the same as some other one? 
To identify the ruler of Lk 1818 with the young man of Mk 1451, 
and both of these with L., is against all probability. The inter- 
esting article on Lazarus in Smith’s DB is an excellent example 
of spinning ropes of sand. 


In various forms of early Christian art the resur- 
rection of Lazarus was a favourite subject. It is 
found, from the 3rd cent. onwards, very often 
in paintings and sculptures, and sometimes In 
mosaics. And there is evidence that it was also 
woven or embroidered on clothing. In early ex- 
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amples Christ is a large figure and Lazarus a very 
small one, and the latter is wrapped tightly in 
grave cloths. Small images of Lazarus were some- 
times fastened outside tombs. See the authorities 
quoted in Trench, Miracles, § 29 sub fin. ; Smith’s 
Dict. of Chr. Ant. ii. p. 949; Kraus, 1. p. 286. 

Legends about Lazarus are less common than 
one might expect. The Jews are said to have 
sent him and his sisters with other disciples to 
sea in a leaky boat, which took them safely to 
Marseilles, where he became a bishop. Writers 
of medizeval romances sometimes made him their 
mouthpiece in publishing their ideas about the 
unseen world (T. Wright, St. Patrick's Purgatory, 
p. 167 ff., London, 1844). No trust can be placed 
in the tradition preserved by Epiphanius that 
Lazarus was thirty when he was raised, and lived 
thirty years afterwards (Her. 1i. 2.652). In short, 
nothing historical can be added to the brief narra- 
tive of St. John, which has never ceased to impress 
the mind of Christendom. 

In conclusion, it is worth noting that this narra- 
tive contains important evidence respecting Christ’s 
human consciousness. Supernatural knowledge 
was within His reach (Jn 114-14); but when He 
could acquire the necessary information in the 
usual way He did not make use of supernatural 
means (11]27-*4), A. PLUMMER. 


LAZARUS AND DIVES.—In this parable alone 
is a name given to any of the persons introduced. 
The name Lazarus may be a later addition, to 
connect the parable with L. of Bethany, who did 
‘go to them from the dead,’ and still they did 
not repent. More probably, the name suggests the 
helplessness of the man, so far as his fellow-men 
were concerned. Tertullian argues that the name 
proves that the story is historical, and that the 
scene in Hades confirms his view that the soul is 
corporeal (de Animd, vii.). In this parable also 
popular usage has given the other chief character 
a name. In the West ‘Dives’ has become almost 
a proper name; and this in spite of the fact that 
tradition had given the name of Nineuis to the 
rich man (Euthym. Zig. on Lk 16”). 

This parable is the counterpart of the parable 
of the Unjust Steward. That teaches what good 
results may be won by a wise use of present 
advantages. This teaches how calamitous are the 
results of failing to make a wise use of them. It 
illustrates also the preceding saying, that what 
is exalted among men may be an abomination in 
the sight of God (Lk 16%). It is not ‘ Ebionitic.’ 
It neither states nor implies that it is wicked to 
be rich. Dives is condemned, not for having been 
wealthy, but for having found in wealth his highest 
good, and for not having used it to win something 
better. Out of this mammon he might have made 
L. and others his ‘ friends,’ and through them have 
secured ‘eternal tabernacles.’ Both halves of the 
parable are original, and each is needed to explain 
the other. It is a grave error to suppose that the 
scene in Hades is the only part of the parable that 
is significant, or that its purpose is to teach us 
the nature of the unseen world. The one thing 
that it teaches is that our condition there depends 
upon our conduct here, and that this may produce 
a complete reversal of human judgments. The 
details of the picture represent Jewish ideas about 
Sheol, but they in no way confirm those ideas. 
In order to enable us to realize the picture, dis- 
embodied spirits are described as if they were 
bodies. The finger, the tongue, the flame, etc., 
are figurative, for the actual finger and tongue 
were in the grave. 

In both halves of the parable L. (like his name- 
sake in all the scenes at Bethany) is silent; and 
his silence is instructive. It indicates that, just 


as Dives is not punished for his wealth, so L. is 
not rewarded for his poverty. He is rewarded for 
his patient submission. In life he does not mur- 
mur at God’s unequal distribution of goods, nor 
rail at Dives for his neglect of him. In Sheol he 
does not triumph over Dives, nor protest against 
the idea of his being at his beck and call. He 
leaves Abraham (a righteous rich man) to decide 
everything ; and Abraham points out that as the 
one had had uninterrupted luxury, and the other 
uninterrupted misery, in life, so there can be no 
interruption in the reversed conditions of either 
in Sheol: ; 

The hypothesis that Dives and his five brethren 
represent six of the Herods (father, sons, and 
grandsons being called brethren for simplification) 
is incredible. Those who hold it consistently 
maintain that the parable is wrongly attributed 
to Christ, and is a later composition. Christ cer- 
tainly would not have made a personal attack of 
this kind on any one, although He did not hesitate 
to censure Antipas publicly (Lk 13%). 

The belief that Lazarus was a leper has produced such words 
as lazzavo for leper and lazzawretto or lazar-house for leper- 
hospital. During the Crusades an order of knights of St. 
Lazarus was founded (1119, 1255), with the special duty of 
protecting and tending lepers. It lasted till modern times, but 
is distinct from the much more modern order of Lazarists or 
Lazarians. A. PLUMMER. 


LEAD (np ’ophereth) is often named among the 
spoils from Syria under Tahutmes IlI.; and it was 
common enough by B.C. 1200 to be used in Egypt 
for the sinkers of fishing-nets. This use was 
familiar to Israelites, as the Song of Moses has 
‘sank like lead in the mighty waters’ (Ex 15"). 
Lead in the literal sense is mentioned in Nu 31” 
(P) along with brass, iron, and tin, and along with 
the same metals is used figuratively of Israel in 
Ezk 22'8 (cf. v.2°); and it appears in Ezk 27” along 
with silver, iron, and tin as an article of commerce 
brought from Tarshish to Tyre. In Job 19% the 
sufferer exclaims, ‘O that with an iron pen and 
lead [my words] were graven in the rock for ever !’ 
There may be a twofold reference here: (a) to the 
use of a leaden tablet to be written on with an iron 
pen, (6) to the cutting-out of an inscription on a 
rock, but more probably there is but one figure 
before the mind’s eye of the speaker,—that of 
pouring molten lead into the letter-forms sunk in 
the stone. (See Davidson and Dillmann, ad Joc.). 
See, further, under MINES, MINING. 

W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 

LEAH (nx, Acia).—The elder daughter of Laban, 
and one of Jacob’s wives. The ruse by which she was 
palmed off by her father upon Jacob, who imagined 
that he was marrying Rachel, is described in 
Gn 2971#., As to her personal appearance, we are 
told that her eyes were ni22, which the LXX 
render by do@evets, and EV by ‘tender,’ z.e. weak or 
dull. The context and the etymology of the word 
both favour this meaning rather than that of 
‘beautiful,’ which is attributed to the word by 
Onk. and Sa‘adya, who imagine that the sense 
intended is, that though Leah had fine eyes she 
was otherwise not so handsomeas Rachel. By 
her marriage with Jacob, Leah became the mother 
of six sons, Reuben, Simeon, Levi, Judah, Issachar, 
Zebulun, and a daughter, Dinah, Gn 29#!-85 3018- 20. 21, 
See JACOB, vol. ii. p. 528. Along with her sister she 
expressed sympathy with Jacob on account of his 
treatment by Laban, and agreed to accompany 
her husband in his flight from her father, 314 14%, 
When the meeting between Jacob and Esau was 
about to take place, Leah and her children were 
pee in an intermediate position between the 
handmaids with their children in the front and 
Rachel with her children in the rear, 33!:2:7,. Leah 
is mentioned in 49%! as having been buried in the 
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cave of Machpelah, having evidently died prior to 
Jacob’s going down to Egypt. In Ru 4" the 
women who invoke a blessing on the union of 
Boaz and Ruth, make honourable mention of Leah 
and Rachel’as having ‘ built’ the house of Israel. 
It is clear that the most ancient division of 
Israel distinguished Leah tribes and Rachel tribes. 
Wellhausen (Proleg. 150; cf. W. R. Smith, Kinship, 
195, 257 ; Stade, ZATW i. 112 ff.) regards Levi as 
a patronymic derived from Leah. See LEVI. 
he meaning of the name Leah is somewhat un- 
certain. Gray (Heb. Prop. Names, 96) accepts the 
meaning ‘wild cow’ (so W. R. Smith, Kinship, p. 
119[‘ bovine antelope’]; Frd. Delitzsch, Prodeg. 80, 
and [doubtfully] Néldeke, ZDMG, 1886, p. 167). 
Others, as Haupt (GG, 1883, p. 100), compare the 
Assyrian /i?at in the sense of ‘mistress.’ Upon the 
ground that the narrative in Gn 29!” describes the 
one sister as ugly and the other as beautiful, Ball 
(in SBOT, ad loc.) suggests a connexion between 


my> (and perhaps »)) and the Arab. root Css) ‘to 


be ugly,’ 11. ‘to look ugly or malignantly.’ See 
Lane, p. 2677. J. A. SELBIE. 


LEANNOTH, Ps 88 (title).—See Mahalath under 
art. PSALMS. 


LEASING is the Anglo-Saxon ledsung, ‘a lie,’ 
and comes from /eds, ‘false,’ which Skeat believes 
to be the same word as leds, loose, so that ‘ leasing’ 
is literally ‘looseness of statement.’ In the Acts 
of James I. of Scotland, 1424, ‘It is ordanyt—that 
all lesingis makaris and tellaris of thaim, the 
quhilk may ingener discorde betuix the king and 
his pepil,—salbe challangit be thaim that power 
has, and tyne lyff and gudis to the king ’—Jamie- 
son’s Scottish Dictionary, s.v. ‘ Lesing-makare.’ 
And still older, in the Preface to king Alfred’s 
Laws, the 44th article is, Onscfina thi 4 leasunga 
= ‘Shun thou ever leasings.’ Wvyclif uses the word 
often. Thus, Jn 8 ‘Whanne he [the deuel] 
spekith a lesinge, he spekith of his owne thingis ; 
for he is a lyiere, and fadir of it.’ He also has 
the forms ‘leasing-maker,’ Pr 21°, and ‘leasing- 
monger,’ as Sir 207 ‘Betere is a theef than the 
customablenesse of aman, aleesyngmongere’ (1382, 
‘than the besynesse of a man liere’). With 
Wyclif’s translation of Jn 8“ cf. Knox, Historie, 
p- 288, ‘ But who can correct the leasings of such 
as in all things show them the sons of the Father 
of all lies’; Elyot, The Governour, ii. 217, ‘And 
the devill is called a lyer, and the father of 
leasinges. Wherfore all thinge, which in visage 
or apparaunce pretendeth to be any other than 
verily it is, may be named a leasinge ; the execution 
whereof is fraude, whiche is in effecte but untrouthe, 
enemie to trouthe, and consequently enemye to 
god’; and Twysden, Decem Script. col. 2650, ‘ For 
before that the fende fader of lesynges was lowside, 
was never this gabbyng contryvede.’ 

The word occurs three times in AV, Ps 4? ‘how 
long will ye love vanity, and seek after leasing ?’ 
(Heb. 313 pan, Wye. ‘sechen lesing,’ Cov. ‘seke 
after lyes,’ Gen. ‘seking lyes,’ Douay ‘seeke lying,’ 
Bish. ‘seeke after leasing,’ RV ‘seek after false- 
hood’ [so also Driver, Parall. Psalter, with note 
‘i.e. probably vain plans (21) for the ruin of the 
Psalmist, and false charges or calumnies against 
him,’ to which he adds on p. 487, under Corrigenda, 
‘Or better, perhaps, false and baseless imputations’ 
by impatient and distrustful companions, ‘reflect- 
ing discredit upon the Psalmist ’]) ; 5° ‘Thou shalt 
destroy them that speak leasing’ (21) 125, Wye. 
‘Thou schalt leese alle that speken leesyng,’ Cov. 
‘Thou destroyest the lyers,’ Gen. ‘Thou shalt 
destroy them that speake lyes,’ Dou. ‘Thou wilt 
destroy al that speake lie,’ Bish. ‘Thou shalt 


destroy them that speake leasing,’ RV ‘Thou 
shalt destroy them that speak lies’); 2 Es 1418 
“For the truth is fled far away, and leasing is 
hard at hand’ (appropinquabit mendacium, RV 
‘For the truth shall withdraw itself further off, 
and leasing be hard at hand’; the AV is again 
the tr" of the Bishops). In Is 59? Coy. has ‘leasing’ 
as tr” of apy (AV and RV ‘ lies’). 

The word, which is frequently used by Spenser in 
his antiquated English, is found only twice in 
Shaks. (Lwelfth Night, 1. v. 105, and Coriolanus, 
V. il. 22), and by the time of Thomas Fuller had 
dropped out of use. In Ch. Hist. m1. i. 33, Fuller 
says, ‘Amongst the many simoniacal Prelates that 
swarmed in the land, Herbert, Bishop of Thetford, 
must not be forgotten ; nicknamed (or fitnamed 
shall I say?) Losing, that is, the Flatterer; our old 
English word leasing for lying retains some affinity 
thereunto, and at this day we call an insinuating 
fellow a Glozing Companion.’ J. HASTINGS. 


LEATHER, LEATHERN (1p ‘6r, dépua, depudrivos). 
—Elijah and John the Baptist wore a girdle of 
leather (2 K 18 iy ty, Mt 34, Mk 1° gyn depyarivy. 
In the last passage AV needlessly introduces the 
variety, ‘girdle of skin’). Although mentioned in 
EV only in connexion with girdles, leather must 
have been used for many purposes. The Heb. and 
Gr. words properly mean skin ; and in such passages 
as Ex 25° (‘rams’ sais dyed red, and badgers’ skins’ ) 
they clearly refer to tanned skins, and perhaps in Nu 
31° (‘all that is made of skins’) they do the same. 
Leather was used for thongs, latchets of sandals, 
etc. Water-bottles and wine-bottles were often 
made of leather, as at the present day in Syria and 
Palestine. The Egyptians used it for many pur- 
poses besides those mentioned, such as coverings 
for shields, seats of chairs, etc. (Wilkinson, Ane. 
Egyp. ii. 185-189) ; also for writing (7b. 183), rolls 
being made of it ike papyrus. See, further, SKIN, 
TANNER. H. PORTER. 


LEAVE.—The verb to leave is often used in AV 
in the sense of ‘desist,’ ‘leave off,’ as Gn 18% 
‘And the LORD went his way, as soon as he had 
left communing with Abraham’; Ru 18 ‘ When 
she saw that she was stedfastly minded to go with 
her, then she left speaking unto her’; Ac 21 
‘when they saw the chief captain and the soldiers, 
they left beating of Paul.’ Cf. Tind. Eapos. 
p- 106, ‘He that buildeth a costly house even to 
the tiling, will not leave there, and lose so great 
cost for so small a trifle more.’ So Latimer, Sem. 
of the Plough, ‘1f I might see any such inclination 
in you, that you would leave to be merciless, and 
begin to be charitable, I would then hope well of 
you’; and Shaks. I Henry IV. v. v. 44— 


* Let us not leave till all our own be won.’ 


‘ Leave off’ is also found in AV, as Sir 2317 * All 
bread is sweet to a whoremonger, he will not leave 
off till he die’; 47% ‘But the Lord will never 
leave off his mercy.’ And it is used both with the 

tcp. in -ing, and with to and the injin., as Gn 17” 
‘And he left off talking with him’; 1 K 157 ‘he 
left off building of Ramah’; Gn 115 ‘ they left off 
to build the city’; Hos 41° ‘ they have left off to 
take heed to the Lorp.’ In Gn 17” Tindale’s 
Pent. of 1530 has ‘left of talking,’ but the ed. of 
1534 ‘left talking.’ 

In Ac 188 and 2 Co 2% dmordccoua is tr? ‘ take 
leave of.’ RV retains this tr. and introduces it in 
Mk 6% for AV ‘send away’; but in Lk 9% RV 
retains ‘bid farewell’ of AV, and in 14% (the only 
other occurrence of the Gr. verb in NT) changes 
AV ‘ forsake’ into ‘renounce.’ The verb dorafouas 
is once (Ac 21°) rendered ‘take leave of’ in AY, 
when RV prefers ‘ bid farewell.’ 
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With the expression in Ac 21? ‘Now when we 
had discovered Cyprus, we left it on the left hand’ : 
ef. Ac 206 Rhem. ‘Paul had purposed to saile 
leaving Ephesus’; Nu 34” Tind. ‘And then goo 
downe at the Jordayne, and leve at the salte 
sea’; and especially Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 14, 
‘whiche yle we lefte on our lefte hande towardes 
Grece.’ J. HASTINGS. 


LEAVEN (rkv, (Jun, fermentum).—The Hebrew 
word sé6r (rk), which probably expresses the idea 
of fermentation, is found only five times in the 
OT (Ex 1235-19 137, Lv 24, Dt 164); more commonly 
we find a word from another root, denoting ¢o 
be sour, and hence to be leavened (yan hamez). 
Bread, kneaded in a baking trough (myo Ex 8? 
12), and leavened, probably by means of a lump 
of fermented dough, must have been a common 
article of food among the Israelites; but as time 
was required to allow the leaven to work (Hos 74), 
bread of another kind was used when food was 
required at short notice. This took the form of 
unleavened cakes (Gn 19%, Jeg 61°, 1S 28%4), called 
mazz6th (nisd), either as being sweet, unsoured 
(yso=‘to suck,’ so Ges.), or on account of their 
dry, insipid character (Fleischer in Levy, NHWB 
iii. 315; Nowack, Heb. Arch. ii. 145). It was, 
according to Ex 12%-* (JE), unleavened cakes of 
this kind that the Israelites baked for themselves 
on their hurried departure from Egypt, since they 
had not time to leaven their dough. 

In early times leavened bread, as a common 
article of food, probably formed a part of a sacri- 
ficial meal, and of the gifts offered to the Deity 
by the worshipper (cf. 1S 10%). In the Northern 
kingdom leaven was an accompaniment of the 
thank-offering, though Amos seems to refer to the 
custom in terms of disapproval (Am 4°). Traces of 
a similar usage are to be found even in P; for the 
shewbread (Ly 24°° [P]) was probably leavened, 
while leavened cakes, as bread of the first-fruits, 
formed part of the sacred gifts presented at the 
Feast of Weeks (Ly 231’, cf. ® [H]), and also 
accompanied the peace-offering, when offered as 
a thanksgiving (Lv 7 [P]). In none of these 
cases, however, was the leavened bread actually 
placed upon the altar. On the other hand, to eat 
anything leavened, or even to keep it in the house, 
was strictly forbidden during the seven days of 
mazzoth (Bx 138-7 2315 3418 [JE], Dt 16245 Hx 
1214-20, Ly 23°8, Nu 28!7[P]), a festival which was 
originally distinct from the Passover, though Dt 
shows a tendency to combine the two (Dt 16°, and 
ef. Driver, ad loc.). A historical explanation of 
the prohibition is given in JE, where, as we saw, 
the use of unleavened cakes is connected with the 
events of the exodus (Ex 12*4-8°), and a connexion 
between the exodus and mazzéth is suggested else- 
where (Ex 13% 23% 3418), Similarly, in Dt 16? 
the unleavened cakes of this season are termed 
‘the bread of affliction,’ from their association 
with the Egyptian bondage ot the Israelites, and 
their hurried departure. Probably, however, the 
feast of mazgzéth was originally the opening festival 
of the harvest season (cf. Dt 16°, Lv 23°") ; in this 
case the use of unleavened cakes may be explained 
from the use of new corn, hastily prepared for 
food in the busy time at the beginning of harvest, 
and from the desire not to mix the first-fruits with 
the last year’s dough (see Wellhausen, Proleg., 
ing. tr. pp. 85-87; Nowack, Hed. Arch. ii. 145f.). 
The more general prohibition of leaven in sacri- 
fices was doubtless due to the association of the 
processes of fermentation and putrefaction. Leaven 
was regarded as a source of corruption; and ac- 
cordingly P excludes it from any meal-offering 
(Ly 2" 6", and ef. Dillm. ad loc.), and lays down 
the principle that nothing leavened, nor even 


honey, which might produce fermentation (cf. 
Pliny, 11, 15), was to be burnt as an offering to 
J”. ‘The laws in JE (Ex 23}8 34”) also forbid the 
use of leaven in a sacrifice, but in both passages 
a special reference is made to the Passover, and 
it is possible that the prohibition was originally 
confined to this feast (cf. RS p. 203 f.}. i 

The association of leaven and corruption is not 
confined to the OT. Plutarch explains on this 
ground why the Flamen Dialis was not permitted 
to eat bread prepared with leaven (Ques. Itom. 
109); and fermentum is used in Persius for ‘cor- 
ruption’ (Sat. i. 24). In the NT there is, indeed, 
the parable of the leaven, where its unseen influ- 
ence and penetrating power is taken as a symbol 
of the growth of the kingdom of heaven (Mt 13, 
Lk 132%); but elsewhere our Lord warns His 
disciples against the ‘leaven’ of the Pharisees 
and of Herod (Mt 16°?2, Mk 8", Lk 121); and St. 
Paul, emphasizing its secret and expansive work- 
ing, quotes the proverb, ‘A little leaven leavens 
the whole lump’ (Gal 5°, 1 Co 5%), to warn his 
converts against the contagious example of evil- 
doers, and exhorts them to purge out the old leaven 
of malice and wickedness (1 Co 58). Similarly, in 
Rabbinical writers leaven is used as a symbol of 
evil: thus R. Alexander prays against ‘the leaven 
in the dough,’ z.e. the evil inclination in the heart, 
which prevents man from doing the will of God 
(Talm. Berachoth, lia; and cf. Lightfoot, Hor. 
Heb. on Mt 16°). S H. A. WHITE. 


LEBANA (x325), Neh 748, or LEBANAH (7335), 
Ezr 2°.—The head of a family of returning exiles, 
called in 1 Es 5% Labana. 


LEBANON (in prose with art. 3357, except 2 Ch 28° 
[Heb.™]; in poetry 18 times with art., 20 times 
without. LXX A/Gavos, generally with art. ; Vulg. 
Libanus).*—Derived from root (725) ‘to be white,’ 
either from the snow which covers the summits 
seven months in the year, or from the light colour 
of the limestone in its upper ranges. 

Lebanon is mentioned in the OT over 60 times, 
but almost two-thirds of the references occur in 
poetical passages. It is not mentioned in the NT. 
‘While included in the land assigned to the Israel- 
ites, Jos 13° (D?), these mountains were never con- 


‘quered by them (Jg 3'%), the actual limit of con- 


quest being ‘Baal-gad in the valley of Lebanon, 
under Mount Hermon’ (Jos 112”). This valley of 
Lebanon was known to the Greeks as Ceele-Syria, 
and is the modern Buka. Anti-Libanus proper 
is mentioned but once in the OT as ‘ Lebanon 
towards the sunrising’ (Jos 13°). The Hivites are 
said to be inhabitants of the Lebanon (Jg 33), and 
the Giblites dwelt at Gebal (the modern Jedaii, 
Greek Byblos, at the base of the mountains) (Jos 
13°-°). During the reign of Solomon, the Lebanon 
appears to have been subject to Hiram king of 
Tyre, who contracted to bring cedar trees, firs, 
and almug (algum) trees by sea to Joppa for the 
temple (1 K 5°, 2Ch 28), On the other hand, 
Solomon appears to have erected buildings in the 
Lebanon (1 K 9, 2Ch 8%). At the rebuilding of 
the temple, after the restoration, cedar trees were 
again brought from the Lebanon (Ezr 37). See, 
further, art. CEDAR. 

Mt. Lebanon runs N.N.E.-S.S.W. for 95 miles 
from Nahr Kasmiyeh, lat. 33° 20’ (known as the 
Litany, the classic Leontes, along its upper course), 
to Nahr el-Kebir, the ancient Eleutherus. The 
plain of the Buka‘ separates it from the Anti- 
Libanus, which, starting from the Barada, runs 
for 65 miles roughly parallel to the Lebanon. 

* The name appears in Assyr. as Labndmu, etc. (see Schrader, 


COT? on 1K 51%), and in Egyp. perhaps as Ramannu (see W 
Max Muller, 4s. u. Hwrop. 1986, 204), a = i 
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Strabo (xvi.) represents the two ranges as parallel, 
but is in error in stating their direction : Lebanon, 
according to him, beginning at Tripolis, and Anti- 
Libanus at Sidon, both running towards Damascus. 
The foot-hills of Lebanon—the western range— 
rise abruptly from the seashore, except for the 
narrow strip of plain at Sidon, and for the tri- 
angular projections of the promontories of Bey- 
rout and Tripoli. At its southern end the main 
ridge is divided into two ranges, roughly parallel, 
by the brook Zahardni, which, after flowing south- 
wards, turns abruptly west and enters the sea 
south of Sidon. The eastern ridge is known as 
Jebel Rihdn, and the western as Jebel Taura (alt. 
4500 ft.). Both are more or less wooded. Near 
the plateau on which stands Kefr Houni, these 
two ridges merge into one, which is  separ- 
ated from the twin peaks Tawmdt Niha (alt. 
5625 ft. and 5550 ft.) by a notch 600 ft. deep. The 
ridge now becomes higher and more pronounced, 
rising to an altitude varying from 5500 to 7000 ft. 
Its various parts are locally named from the larger 
villages, as Jebel Niha, and Jebel Bartik. North 
of the latter the ridge falls to an altitude of 4700 
ft., and is crossed by a transverse ridge, Jebel 
Kuneiseh (alt. 6960 ft.). A narrow watershed con- 
nects this with Jebel Sannin, a triangular-shaped 
mountain—one face being parallel to the sea, one 
in the line of the main ridge, and the third or 
northern one running roughly east and west. Its 
highest point is on the eastern face. From a 
distance the top appears to be level, but it is 
exceedingly rough owing to numerous conical 
depressions, in which snow may be found late into 
the summer. For some distance beyond Sannin 
the top of the main ridge is really a broad, rolling 
plateau, called Jebel Muneitri, varying in altitude 
from 5800 to 6000 ft. North of the village ‘Akidrah 
the altitude increases rapidly, and the western 
part of this broad mass is broken up by a series of 
intricate ridges, suddenly breaking down into the 
great amphitheatre of the Nahr Kadisha. This 
is bounded on the east by the narrowed main 
ridge, joining on to the huge mass which forms 
the northern side of the amphitheatre. This is 
named as a whole Dahr el-Kadib, and is sur- 
mounted by two series of peaks, roughly parallel, 
varying in height from 9800 to 10,225 ft. The 
highest peak is called Jebel Mukhmal by Burton, 
but no local trace of the name appears to have 
been recovered by later travellers. The western 
face of this northern mass is a series of sheer 
cliffs. To the north another great amphitheatre 
opens out, in which are found the head waters of 
the northern branch of the Nahr el-Bdrid. Be- 
yond this rises the Jebel el-Abiadh (alt. 7380 ft.), 
after which the mountain breaks down to the 
valley of the Nahr el-Kebir, and the low, rolling 
hills joining the Lebanon to the mountains of the 
Nusevriyeh. 

With very few exceptions all the Lebanon streams 
rise on the western face. South of Beyrout the 
main rivers have their sources in high valleys be- 
tween ridges approximately parallel to the main 
ridge. Their course is thus first southerly, then 
westerly, to the sea. They are the Zahardni, the 
Awwali (Bostrenus), and the Damér (the Tamuras 
of Strabo, and the Damuras of Polybius). North 
of Beyrout the head waters of the rivers are in 
wide amphitheatres, separated from each other 
by narrow watersheds, in places 5000 to 6000 ft. 
high ; and in their course to the sea they break 
through the spurs of the great hill in narrow 
vorges. The western face of the Lebanon is thus 
extremely rugged and varied in contour. The 
main streams are—Nahr Beyrout (the Magoras), 
with its two branches, rising on the face of 
Kuneiseh, and between Kuneiseh and Sannin 


respectively, Nahr el-Kelb (Lycus flumen) drain- 
ing Sannin ; Nahr Ibrahim (the Adonis) with its 
main sources at Afka and ‘Aktrah; Nahr 67-Jauz ; 
Nahr Kadisha, draining the Cedar amphitheatre, 
and entering the sea at Tripoli; Nahr el-Barid; 
and, finally, the boundary river, Nahr el-Kebir, 
which sweeps around the northern end of the 
mountain. The eastern face of Lebanon presents 
a very different aspect from the western, as it 
slopes directly down to the plain of the Buka‘, 
sometimes with no foot-hills, and unbroken by 
any important valleys, except at the south end of 
Kuneiseh and at Zahleh, where the Nahr Berdatini 
comes out of a wild gorge. There are several large 
fountains at the base of the main ridge, and the 
Lake Yammitineh, with its intermittent fountains, 
lies in a depression between the main ridge and 
the partly wooded foot-hills, north-west of Baalbek. 
A few words as to geology. The Lebanon is com- 
posed of three conformable series of strata, all of 
which are sometimes exposed on the sides of the 
deepest valleys. The lowest is regarded by some 
authorities as lower cretaceous, by others as upper 
jurassic. It consists of several thousand feet of 
hard, thick-layered limestone, containing few 
fossils, among which are sponges, corals, brachio- 
pods, and, most characteristic, Cidaris glandaria, 
trom which the formation has been named the 
Glandaria limestone. While forming the bottom 
of the deepest valleys, by foldings it is in 
places elevated to the height of from 4000 to 
5000 ft. It weathers into grand castellated 
rocks, whose bluish-grey sides are beautifully 
fluted by the frosts and rains. The second series 
of strata has been named from a characteristic 
fossil, Trigonia syriaca, the Trigonia zone. It 
consists of sandstone, soft limestone, and clay, 
with here and there small quantities of poor 
bituminous coal and bituminous limestone, with 
pyrites and efflorescent salts. The sandstone is 
from fifty to several hundred feet thick, and by its 
red colour serves readily to distinguish the other 
series of rocks. Most of the Lebanon pines grow 
on this sandstone. The limestone and clays of the 
Trigonia zone may attain a thickness of from 500 
to 1000 ft., and are very rich in fossils. The 
third series has been named the Hippurite lime- 
stone, as some of its strata are almost entirely 
composed of fragments of hippurites, which in 
places are found well preserved. There are also 
many nerineas. The hippurite limestone occurs 
on the sides of Lebanon, where, with the other 
formations, it is extensively faulted and folded, 
and it forms the summits of all the highest moun- 
tains, where it is in most cases nearly level. 
Its greatest thickness must be nearly 5000 ft. 
At low levels near the sea are found chalks, 
with and without flint, which are the uppermost 
of the cretaceous rocks, and which appear to have 
been deposited after the mass of the mountains 
was well above the sea, since they are in no case 
found in the centre of the range. In several 
localities the chalk has yielded numerous finely- 
preserved fishes. Upon the chalk is found soft 
miocene limestone, and a porous sandstone of a 
quarternary date which is largely calcareous. 
From the above description it will be seen that 
the Lebanon presents some magnificent scenery. 
It is no wonder that the salient features of this 
border-land to their country seized upon the im- 
agination of the Hebrew poets. The deep and 
sudden gorges, the sweeping amphitheatres, the 
variety of colouring in the soil, the towering 
snow-covered peaks, the gushing fountains,—all 
unite in producing pictures of almost bewildering 
variety. Villages are scattered everywhere ; some 
nestle at the mountain base, others cling to the 
steep sides, while still others are perched on ridges 
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over 4000 ft. above the sea. Many of the bald 
promontories of rock are crowned by belfried 
monasteries. The extent of cultivation is extra- 
ordinary, and the system of terracing is carried 
to a height of almost 6000 ft. Wheat, the vine, 
the olive, the mulberry, and the walnut all abound. 
The water from the various fountains is carefully 
stored up and led off in irrigation. A consider- 
able quantity of silk is manufactured. The 
Lebanon was once well wooded, but the charcoal 
burners and the browsing goat are now powerful 
destructive agents. The valley of the Nahr Ibra- 
him, however, is still thickly wooded with oak and 
pine, while the stream is shaded with plane trees. 
Besides the historic grove of the cedars above 
Besherreh, there are still small groves on the ridge 
south of Kuneiseh, and a more extensive forest at 
el-Hadeth, south of the Nahr Kadisha. Jackals 
abound, but hyzenas, wolves, and panthers are fast 
disappearing. 

Of ancient buildings there are very few traces, 
the principal ones being the ruin at Deir el-Kula‘a, 
above the Beyrout river; Kuldat el-Fukra, near 
Sannin; and the temple of Venus at Afka, the 
source of the Adonis. This was destroyed by 
Constantine owing to the licentious rites practised 
there. The site is striking: behind the temple 
there rises, for 1200 ft., an almost perpendicular 
cliff, richly coloured, at the base of which is 
a large cave, from which in the spring-time a 
volume of water gushes forth, immediately joining 
the perennial stream, which plunges down in a 
series of three cascades. The water is said to be 
at times impregnated with mineral salts, giving 
a red colour, typifying to the ancients the blood 
of Adonis. At the mouth of Nahr el-Kelb are in- 
seriptions in Assyrian, Egyptian, and Greek. At 
the bottom of the wild Kadisha gorge there are 
many early anchorite caves; in front of some of 
them convents have been erected—notably Kan- 
nubin, the traditional seat of the Maronite patri- 
arch. 

The feudal system lasted in the Lebanon far into 
the present century. In consequence of the 
massacres of 1860 the government of the mountains 
was reorganized, with a Christian governor under 
the general protection of the Powers. The popula- 
tion is about half a million, and ineludes the 
following sects, which are given as nearly as pos- 
sible in the order of their numbers, the most 
numerous being first :— 


Maronites. 

Greek Orthodox. 
Druzes. 

Papal Greeks, 
Mutawileh. 
Mohammedans, 
Protestants. 

Syriac and Armenian. 


In general the Druzes are to be found south of 
the Beyrout river, while the stronghold of the 
Maronites is to the north. (For details as to 
the Maronites, see PHF St, 1892, Bliss). Owing 
to recent efforts of missionaries, both Protestant 
and Roman Catholic, the number of schools is 
very large. The natural abilities of the Lebanese 
are decidedly above those of the rest of the 
peasantry in Syria and Palestine. 

The Buka‘.—The Lebanon is divided from the 
Anti-Libanus by a broad valley known in its 
southern part as the Buka‘ el-‘Aziz, and in its 
northern part as Sahl-Ba‘albek. It is drained by 
two rivers, the Litdny (Leontes), which rises in 
the neighbourhood of Baalbek and flows south, 
and by the ‘Asi (Orontes), which rises a short 
distance farther north, and flows northward. The 
watershed is almost imperceptible. The Buka‘ 
proper is very fertile, and supports a large popula- 


tion in the villages scattered over it, and especially 
in the valleys along its sides. The northern end 
is much less fertile. (For the splendid ruins of 
Bedalbek see reff. at end of this article). At its 
southern end the plain suddenly contracts into 
a narrow gorge, through which the Litany. flows. 
Both the plain and Anti-Libanus are subject to 
the Governor of Damascus. 

Anti-Libanus, Jth 17 only (‘Av7AiBavos. In Dt 1? 
3% 1124 and Jos 14 9! the Heb. 1329 is rendered by 
’AyrtNlBavos).—The southern limit of Anti-Libanus 
may be conveniently placed at the Barada river 
and Damascus, leaving the mountains to the south 
to be considered as part of the system of Mount 
Hermon. It runsroughly parallel to the Lebanon 
for 65 miles, terminating rather abruptly at the 
plain of Hums. The main ridge is separated from 
the plain of Ceele-Syria by a small plain and ridge 
at the north end; by a rough mass of low ridges, 
called Jebel Kusha‘a, in the central part ; and by 
the plain of Zebedéni with ridge in the southern 
part. At the north the main ridge is narrow, but 
broken by a series of prominent peaks ; the central 
mass is broader, higher, and rougher; while the 
southern part is diversified by long wadis leading 
off to the east, with a single wady (Hariri) leading 
to the south. To the east of the main ridge there 
is a descending series of plateaux, gradually 
dropping to the level of the plain of Damascus, 
and separated by five ridges which spread out 
somewhat like a fan, and which, if produced, 
would meet in the main mass of Hermon. 

The highest plateau (alt. 5255 ft.), which is 
called ‘Asal el-Ward, drains northward, past the 
towns Yabrfd and Nebk, and is watered by a num- 
ber of fine fountains. The principal peaks of the 
Anti-Libanus are: Haliémat Kdbu (8250), Halimat 
Kédrah (8150), and Halimat. Kurrais (8150) at the 
northern end; Tdla‘at Mtisa (8755) in the central 
mass; Abu el-Hin (8135) and the Bliddn ridge 
(8090) farther south. The only considerable 
streams of Anti-Libanus are the Yahfifah, empty- 
ing into the Litany ; Helbiéin, flowing eastward to 
the Damascus plain; and the Barada (Abana of 
Scripture). This important river has its main 
upper source in the south end of the plain of 
Zebed&ni, in a beautiful pool fed by many springs, 
but drains the: whole of that plain ; the volume of 
water is much more than doubled by the fountain 
of ‘Aim Fijeh, which joins it less than half-way to 
Damascus. 

LITERATURE.—The geographical and geological descriptions 
are condensed from unpublished notes made by Professor 
West and Professor Day respectively, both of the Syrian 
Protestant College, Beyrout. The table of population is taken 
from the Book of Statistics of the Lebanon, published in Arabic, 
1898. The reader may refer further to such works us Robinson, 
BRP? ii, 435 ff., 493; G. A. Smith, HGHL 45ff. ; Buhl, GAP 110; 


Burton and Drake, Uneaplored Syria; de Sauley, Journey 
round the Dead Sea, etc., ii. 558 ff. (especially on the ruins 


of Baalbek). Pde Bs uksse 


LEBAOTH (nix2) perhaps ‘lionesses’).—A city in 
8. Judah, Jos 15”. Site unknown. It is called in 
Jos 19° Beth-lebaoth, and in 1 Ch 4%! (perhaps by 
textual error) Beth-biri (wh. see). 

C. R. ConpER. 

LEBBAEUS (Ac8aios) is the name given to one 
of the Twelve in AV of Mt 10%, but rejected by 
RV as without sufficient authority. The reading 
and the meaning of the name will be fully discussed 
in art. THADDHUS. See also WH?, Notes, pp. 11, 
24,144,and Dalman, Worte Jesu, p.40. The greatest 
obscurity prevails regarding him, but the view which 
identifies him with the Thaddzeus of Mk 3!8 and Mt 
10° (RV), the Judas of James of Lk 648 and Ac 18, and 
the Judas, not Iscariot, of Jn 14”, may be accepted 
without serious hesitation. There are no refer- 
ences to him in NT except those in the lists of the 
Twelve and the question recorded by St. John, who 
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carefully distinguishes him from the traitor, and 
nothing whatever is known of his ultimate career. 
See, further, art. THADDZUS. W. Muir. 


LEBONAH (73125, Ac8wvd).—A place near Shiloh 
on the way to Shechem, Jg 21”. It is the ruin 
called Khan el-Lubban, about 3 miles W.N.W. 
of Sean (Shiloh). See SWP vol. ii. sheet xi. ; 
Robinson, BRP? 271 f.; Guérin, Samarie, ii. 164 f. ; 
Baedeker-Socin, Pal.’, 217. C. R. CONDER. 


LECAH (7>>),—A name occurringin the genealogy 
of Judah (1 Ch 4?!) as the ‘son’ of Er. Most 
probably it is the name of a place, although 
ue is, impossible to identify it. See GENEALOGY, 


LEECH.—See HorSELEECH. 


LEEKS.— The word yn hdzir is usually tr. 
‘grass’ (see GRASS) or ‘hay’ (see HAY), but in one 
passage (Nu 115) it is tr. ‘leeks.’ Its occurrence in 
this passage with the other two alliaceous plants 
onions and garlic, and the authority of the LXX 
mpdoa, Vulg. porri, ancient Syriac and Arab., 
have caused most interpreters to accept the AV 
and RV ‘leeks.’ The plant is Adliwm Porrum, L. 
It is extensively cultivated in the East. It has an 
ill-defined bulb, leaves about an inch broad, and 
a stem about 2 ft. in height. The young stem, 
enveloped in its leaves, is banked up, as in the case 
of celery, and plucked up while tender, before the 
flowering head is developed. Itis eaten raw, or 
made into a salad, or used as a flavouring for 
cooked dishes. It has a more delicate flavour than 
onions or garlic. 


It is known in Arab. by the 
name kurrath. 


G. E. Post. 


LEES.—This is the tr? in AV and RV of Heb. 
no ov in Is 258s, Jer 48", Zeph 12; in its only 
remaining occurrence, Ps 75° [Eng.®] it is rendered 
‘dregs.’ The word ‘lees’ is a plur., formed from 
Fr. lie (the sing. seems never to have been used in 
Eng.), which is defined in Cotgrave’s Fr. Dict. as 
‘the lees, dregs, grounds, thick substance that 
settles in the bottome of liquor.’ The further 
derivation from Low Lat. dia, accepted by Skeat, is 
rejected by Brachet. In Is 25% the word is used 
in an apparently good sense, ‘a feast of wines on 
the lees, of fat things full of marrow, of wines on 
the lees well refined’; and that passage, being 
most frequently quoted, has given ‘lees’ a some- 
what less offensive meaning in mod. Eng. than 
‘dregs.’ But there is no difference between the 
words, as may be seen from Shaks. Trow. and 
Cress. IV. 1. 62— 


* Drink up 
The lees and dregs of a flat tamed piece. 


Macbeth, 1. iii. 100— 


‘The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 
Is left this vault to brag of.’ 


And in Is the sense of shémdrim is the same as 
elsewhere, the feces or dregs of wine. But wine 
that, after fermentation, is allowed to stand long 
on its dregs, gathers strength or body, and when 
filtered before drinking is superior to recently 
fermented wine. The figure in Jer and Zeph is of 
one who has had little trial in life, has been too 
long at ease, and grown indolent and indifferent. 
See WINE. J. HASTINGS. 


LEFTHANDED (in 1611 two words) is the tr™ in 
Jg 3% 20! of jor wx, which is literally ‘shut up 
(or bound) as to the right hand,’ asin AVm. The 
Heb. phrase, which occurs nowhere else, is used 
first of Ehud and then of ‘700 chosen men’ of 
Benjamin, who ‘could sling stones at an hair 


breadth, and not miss.’ The adj. 1x is in New 
Heb. ‘lame,’ and the AV translation is no doubt 
right. It comes from the margin of the Geneva 
Bible at 3%, the text being ‘lame of his right 
hand,’ and from the text of the same at 20". The 
LXX gives dudorepodééios, ‘double handed,’ and the 
Vulg. ‘qui utraque manu pro dextera utebatur’ 
(in 20% ‘ita sinistra ut dextra preliantes’), 
whence Wye. ‘the which either hoond uside for 
the right’ (in 20! ‘so with the lift as with the 
right fightynge’). Coy. has ‘a man that mighte 
do nothinge with his righte hande.’ The Douay 
follows the Vulg., ‘who used both handes for the 
right.’ J. HASTINGS. 


LEG.—41. [y29 New Heb. from root 713 ‘ bow’ or 
‘bend’] The sing. is not found in OT, but the 
dual fem. my 3 occurs repeatedly in the ritual of 
P, Ex 12° 297, Liv 1% 38 411 82 914 (chiefly in the 
collocation ‘the inwards and the legs’); in Ly 1174 
of the long bending hinder legs of the saltatorial 
Orthoptera (see Oxf. Heb. Lex. s.v., and the illus- 
tration on p. 84 of Driver’s Joel and Amos). The 
only other occurrence of the word is Am 3” (of 
the shepherd rescuing two legs of a lamb out of 
the mouth of a lion). 

2. 5x, lit. ‘foot.’ 1S 176 Goliath had greaves 
of brass ‘upon his legs’ (vorrby; LXX érdvw ray 
oKeNGv avrov). 

3. pw, denoting the upper part of the leg, in- 
cluding, or sometimes synonymous with, the thigh 
(7). (a) Of animals. This word is wrongly 
translated ‘shoulder’ by AV (cf. LXX rdv Bpa- 
xlova) in Ex 29227, Ly 78-83. 34 92.26 g21 Qld. 15, 
Nu 6” 1818, 1S 974, in all of which RV correctly 
renders ‘thigh.’ The pw was a choice piece, and 
as such is mentioned in 18 974 as having been 
reserved by Samuel for Saul. One of the chief 
points of difference, in the matter of the priestly 
revenues, between the Deuteronomic and the 
Priestly Code, is that in the latter the priest’s 
share of a sacrifice is the breast and right thigh 
(Ly 792-34), whereas in the former it is the head, 
maw, and shoulder (yi, lit. ‘arm,’ Dt 18%). See 
W. R. Smith, OTJC? 383 note 3, and Driver, 
Deut. 215. (6) Of men. In Dt 28% one of the 
curses threatened on disobedient Israelites is that 
they will be smitten ‘upon the knees and upon 
the legs with an evil boil,’ where the reference 
is probably (see Driver, ad loc.) to a species of 
elephantiasis.—In Ca 5% the Shulammite compares 
the legs of her beloved to pillars of marble.— 
Nebuchadnezzar’s image had his legs (Aram. ‘7py) 
of iron, Dn 2**.—In Pr 267 the pointing of the text 
is somewhat doubtful. The MT has nese op wba 
(AV ‘the legs of the lame are not equal’ [AVm 
‘are lifted up’], RV ‘the legs of the lame hang 
loose’). If we adopt RV tr, probably we ought 
to point »>3 (so Ewald, Siegfried-Stade, and [doubt- 
fully] Oxf. Heb. Lex.). Delitzsch (Comm.), followed 
by Kamphausen (in Kautzsch’s 47) and Wildeboer 
(Comm.), points 71, which he takes to be a noun 
=‘a hanging down.’ The tr™ of the verse would 
then be, ‘as the hanging down of the legs of the 
lame,’ etc. In any case the general sense of the 
passage is clear, namely that a ‘parable’ is as 
useless in the mouth of a fool as are the legs of 
a lame man.—In Ps 147? ‘legs’ are a symbol of 
strength, ‘(The Lord) delighteth not in the 
strength of the horse, he taketh no pleasure in 
the legs of a man.’—For Jg 15° ‘He smote them 
airby pw,’ lit. ‘lee upon thigh,’ see art. Hie. 

4, bn¥ in Is 47? is wrongly translated ‘leg’ in 
AV. The correct rendering is ‘train.’ The proud 
daughter of Babylon is called upon to assume the 
guise of a slave, to take the millstones and grind 
meal, to remove her veil, to strip off her train, 
to uncover her leg (pw ‘ thigh’), ¢.e. to gird up 
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her garments that she may wade through the 
rivers. 

5. In NT cxé\os—only of the breaking of the 
legs to hasten death, which was practised on the 
two crucified robbers but not upon Jesus, Jn 19°", 
This practice, known as cxedoxorla (cf. the hap. leg. 
okedoxoretv in Hv. Petr. 4) or crurifragiwm, is referred 
toin Aur. Vict. Ces. 41; Plaut. Asin. I. iv. 68 ; Cie. 
Rose. Am. 20; Seneca, Ir. iii. 22, etc. (see full list 
in Keim, Jesus of Nazara, Eng. tr. vi. 253 note 3). 

J. A. SELBIE. 

LEGION.—This word, familiar as it is to us, 
was not a familiar word to the inhabitants of 
Palestine in NT times, for the legions were 
stationed in the frontier provinces, and nothing 
happened to bring them into Juda until the 
outbreak of the Jewish war in A.D. 66 (see 
AUGUSTUS’ BAND). Aeyy (so spelt in x* B* D; 
Aeyedy usually in AC) occurs in NT only in Mt 
26°3, Mk 5% ®, Lk 8%°—and even so never in its 
proper sense of ‘a legion of Roman soldiers’ ; 
it never occurs in LXX (so Hatch-Redpath) ; 
and it is rare (if it occurs at all) in Josephus 
(rdyua stands for ‘legion’ in BJ ii. 544, i. 8, 
97, ed. Niese, e¢ passim).* Nor, again, is there 
much evidence that the word in its Semitic 
form (3129 or yv32, pl. sad or p39 or mrad) was 
well known in Palestine early in the Christian 
era. It is found (S. A. Cook, Glossary of Aram. 
Inser.) in the Palmyrene Inscriptions (l1st-3rd 
cents. of the Christian era), and at least once 
in the OT Peshitta, Nu 2474 ‘Legions shall go 
forth from the land of the Kittim’ (similarly 
Targ. Jer. 7b.). On the other hand, the word 
is fairly common in Talmudic and Midrashic 
literature (from 3rd cent. of the Christian era 
onwards), and some instances may be quoted in 
illustration of \eyesy in NT. 

(1) It connotes a great number. ‘It is easier 
to feed one legion in Galilee than one sucking 
child in the land of Israel’ (Genesis Rab. xx. 6 
jin., ed. Wilna, 1878). 

(2) Connoting special and severe punishment. 
The waters of the Flood are compared to a ‘cruel 
legion’ (Gen. Rad. iv. 6; cf. also v. 6). 

(3) Connoting (under certain circumstances) un- 
cleanness. A legion on the march is unclean 
because skulls to be used as charms are always 
carried with it (Talm. Bab., Hull. 123). 

(4) Connoting attendance on a king. God 
speaks of Israel at the passage of the Red Sea 
as ‘My legions’ (Zzod. Rab. xxiii. 7). The tribe 
of Levi is the legion which stands in God the 
King’s presence (Num. Rab. i. 12). God when He 
goes forth ‘for peace’ is attended by multitudes 
(yoda) and legions (Num. Rab. xi. p. 89, col. a, 
ed. Wilna). 

These references illustrate both Mt 26% (‘ Twelve 
legions of angels’); ef. (1) (4); and Mk 5° (‘legion; 
for we are many’); cf. (1) (2). The idea of un- 
cleanness is not prominent in the word. 

A Roman legion in our Lord’s time was an 
army complete in itself, consisting of both infantry 
and cavalry, and amounting to upwards of 5000 
men; cf. Marquardt, Rom. Staatsverwaltung, ii. 
p. 430ff. See also Schiirer, HJP 1. ii. 49-51; 
Swete, St. Mark 5° note; Plummer, St. Luke 8% 
note; J. Levy, NHWB, s.v. 310. 

W. EMERY BARNES. 

LEHABIM (Gn 10", 1 Ch 12 van, AaBretu, AaBety, 
Vulg. Laabim) occurs as the name of a nation de- 
scending from Mizraim, 7.¢. nearly related to the 
Egyptians. Scholars always have noticed the 
great similarity of the name to that of the Lubim, 


* Aeyiay (Aeyewv) does not appear in the Index Voc. Gree. 
in Havercamp’s ed. of 1726, nor is Josephus cited s.v. in Liddell 
and Scott (ed. viii.), or in Stephanus (ed. Hase-Dindorf), or in 
Sophocles, Lexicon (ed. 1870). 


Some suppose Lehabim to be merely a 
corruption for original om; others, a double 
writing of this name, which they suppose to be 
hidden in the om Ludim connected with it; 
others suppose Lehabim and Ludim (Lubim ?) to 
have been different tribes of the same nation, 
therefore, with similar names. Certainly, the 
graphic similarity between / and w is small, only 
o’axd might form a transition. An insertion of 
h for phonetic reasons is anything but probable ; 
the insertions of / in other cases are not sufficiently 
analogous. ‘Therefore, the origin of the present 
form remains obscure. On the other hand, it can 
hardly be doubted that the Libyans are meant 
(see LUBIM). Strange etymologies such as from 
an, ‘flame,’ @.e. those living in a flaming hot 
country (!), or wild guesses such as the translation 
of Walton’s Arabic version, ‘the inhabitants of 
Behnesa’ (Middle Egypt, near Oxyrhynchus of 
the Greek time), deserve no consideration. 
: W. Max MULLER. 

LEHI (mn? ‘jawbone,’ ‘cheek’; LXX Aev(e)é, 
Aexl, Searydv ; Luc. Aexel ; ’A.2.0, Jos. Ant. V. vill. 
8, 9 Suaydv).—A place in Judah, the scene of 
Samson’s slaughter of the Philistines, Jg 15°”. 
In 28 238 and ‘to Lehi’ (LXX Lue. ém cvayéva), 
is to be read for m:nb ‘to the troop(?).’ The site is 
unknown. Schick (ZDPV x. 152 f.) suggests 
Khurbet es-Sigjdgh (c.wyév), 2m. 8.8.E. of Sor‘ah ; 
but see Smith, HGAL 222 n.}and Moore, Judges 348, 
where other identifications are quoted. The name 
‘jawbone’ must have been suggested by the forma- 
tion of a prominent rock ; ef. “Ovov yvdGos, the name 
of a peninsula on the W. of Cape Malea, the 8.E. 
promontory of the Peloponnese (Strabo, p. 363, ed. 
Casaub.). Perhaps Beer-lahai-roi (Gn 1614) is to 
be explained in the same way, ’x1 n> ‘the jawbone 
of the antelope,’ Arab. ’wrwiye ‘mountain goat’ 
(Wellh. Proleg.? 339 and n.; Ball, ‘Genesis’ in 
SBOT 66); cf. also the place-name in Arab., lahy 
gamal ‘camel’s jawbone.’ 

The Philistine marauders made Lehi their head- 
oe for attacks upon the Hebrews of the 
istrict ; the name of the place was suggestive ; 
and tradition attached to it the story of Samson’s 
exploit with the ‘fresh jawbone’ (/ehi) of an ass. 
Popular etymology explained Ramath-lehi, Jg 151”, 
‘the height (from réim) of Lehi,’ as the place where 
Samson threw away (ra@mdah) the jawbone; a 
hollow basin in the hill-side, shaped like a ‘ mortar’ 
(maktésh v.¥, cf. Zeph 14, Pr 27°), which held the 
water of the ‘Partridge Spring’ (‘én hakkére’, cf. 
1S 26%, Jer 17"), became the spring which God 
granted when Samson called (fara) for help in 
his exhaustion (see EN-HAKKORE). Thus the 
legend was founded upon the popular explana- 
tion of these names; indeed the word »nba v.16 
might mean either ‘in Lehi’ or ‘with a jaw- 
bone’ (Moore, Judges 347). It is noteworthy 
that the exploit of Shammah, one of David's 
mighty men, also took place at Lehi, 2S 232 
(see above), and bears considerable resemblance 
to the story of Samson. Cf. also the story of 
Shamgar, Jg 3°, G. A. CooKE. 


LEMUEL (5y:9? or 5yi2b).—The name of a king 
otherwise unknown, to whom his mother addressed 
the words recorded in Pr 312°. Most moderns 
understand Pr 30! (see RVm) to imply that Lemuel 
was ‘king of Massa’ in Arabia; where lived the 
descendants of Massa, the son of Ishmael men- 
tioned in Gn 25, 1 Ch 18% See Acur. The 
name Lemuel may be compared with Jemuel in 
Gn 46°, or Nemuel 1 Ch 4%; and in meaning 
with Lael, a man consecrated ‘to God,’ in Nu 3% 
(see Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, 207). 


W. T. DAVISON. 
LENDING.—See Dept. 
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LENTILS (ovny ‘addshim, gaxés, lens). —The 
authority of the LXX and Vulg., and the identity 
of the Arab. ‘adas, make it certain that the grain 
intended in the four passages where ‘addshim occurs 
(Gn 25%, 2S 1778 23", Ezk 4°) is the lentil, Ervwm 
Lens, L. Itisan annual, of the order Leguminose, 
with pinnate, tendril-bearing leaves, of 5-6 pairs of 
oblong-linear leaflets, 1-4-flowered peduncles, white 
corolla, and ovate-rhombic, 1-2-seeded pods half an 
inch long. The seeds are lenticular, with a reddish 
outer coat. They are cultivated everywhere in the 
East. They are usually stewed with onions, rice, 
and oil, or small bits of meat and fat, and seasoned 
to the taste. This dish, which is known as mujed- 
derah, is universal among the poor. It is by no 
means unpalatable, and is common enough on the 
tables of the rich also. The colour of it is a 
darkish-brown. It would seem that it was red in 
Esau’s day (Gn 25°), The term red, however, is a 
somewhat indefinite one in the East, and applies to 
a number of shades of red and brown. It was 
‘ pottage’ of lentils, similar to if not identical with 
anvujedderah, for which Esau sold his birthright (v.*4). 
Lentil flour is still made into bread in Egypt by 
the very poor, as in ancient times (Ezk 4°). 

G. E. Post. 

LEOPARD (123 ndmér, rapdadis, pardus).—A well- 
known animal, Felis pardus, L., still called nimr 
in Arab., a name which, however, it shares with 
the tiger. It is a fierce carnivorous creature, often 
attaining a length of 4 ft. from the tip of the nose 
to the insertion of the tail. It is a type of ferocity 
(Is 11°). It is exceedingly agile, and swift in its 
attacks (Hab 18). A four-winged leopard is used as 
a type of the Macedonian, or, according to another 
interpretation, of the Persian Empire(Dn 7°). Itis 
specially noted for the patience with which it waits, 
extended on the branch of a tree, or a rock near a 
watering-place, expecting its prey, on which it 
springs with a deadly precision. Hence ‘a leopard 
shall watch over their cities’ (Jer 5°), and ‘as a 
leopard by the way will I observe them’ (Hos 13’). 
The black spots on the yellow ground of its fur 
(Jer 13) make it one of the most beautiful of 
animals. The skins sometimes sell in Syria and 
Palestine for as much as £10. . They are used as 
rugs and saddle covers. Some dervishes wear a 
leopard’s skin over their back. Leopards are still 
found in Lebanon (cf. Ca 48), though rare. One 
was shot near Kefr Matta, within 15 miles of 
Beirfit, in the winter of 1866-7, after it had killed 
60 goats. A young one was taken at Bano, about 
15 miles north of Tripoli, the same winter. One 
was seen at Jisr el-KAdi, about 10 miles from 
Beirfit, a year or two before. They are not rare 
along the Litany (Leontes), and in the Antilebanon, 
and the ravines which open into the Jordan Valley. 
Another species of leopard, Felis jubata, Schreb., 
the chetah, or hunting leopard, the fehd of the 
Arabs, is found in Galilee and Gilead. It is 
occasionally domesticated, and used by the Arabs 
for hunting. Both Nimr and Fehd are names 
commonly given to boys, as emblems or presages of 
strength and valour. 

The word ndmér, in its feminine form nimrah, 
and its plural form nimrim, is several times used 
in the names of places, as ‘ Nimrah’ and ‘ Beth- 
nimrah (Nu 32° %), now Nahr Nimrin, and the 
‘waters of Nimrim’ (Is 15%, Jer 48*4), and ‘the 
mountains of the leopards’ (nimrim, Ca 4°). The 
leopard is also alluded to in Sir 28% and Rev 13°. 

Gs i. Post: 

LEPROSY (nyny or nyry y23 zdra'ath, nega zardath ; 
LXX and NT 2érpa).—A genus of diseases with 
which, in a special degree, the element of unclean- 
ness was associated. The removal of other maladies 
is spoken of in NT as healing, but the removal of 
leprosy is called cleansing (Mt 8* 108 11°, Mk 1”, 
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Lk 4°77" 177), The only case in which the verb 
ia@c@a: is used in this connexion is in Lk 17 in the 
case of the Samaritan, whose relation to the cere- 
monial law would perhaps not be recognized by a 
Jew : in all other passages it is ca@apifew. Leprosy 
also involved exclusion from the community as did 
no other disease ; and the leper was looked upon, 
not only as defiled himself, but as a source of 
defilement to his neighbours. 

There is an initial ditliculty in the identification 
of these diseases, as the Greek word )érpa is used 
by the early physicians as the name of a skin 
disease, now called psoriasis, characterized by an 
eruption of rough, scaly patches. Hippocrates, 
Polybius, and Paulus Meineta treat it in general as 
a curable disease of not very serious import. This 
skin disease is neither contagious nor dangerous to 
life, nor, in most cases, productive of much incon- 
venience or suffering to the individual ; and, ex- 
cept for the sense of disgust engendered by the 
disfigurement which it causes in the rare case of 
its affecting the face, it is not injurious to the 
community. And yet the LXX translators and 
St. Luke must have known of this use of the word 
which they employ as the equivalent of zéra‘ath. 
On the other hand, the disease now called leprosy 
must have been known in Bible times, and could 
scarcely escape notice. Besides, other diseases of 
the skin did not produce ceremonial uncleanness, 
and this group of scaly eruptions which the Greeks 
called depra was not necessarily associated with 
dirt or vice, and could scarcely be singled out from 
allied diseases as divine visitations; also the 
scaliness which, from the first, is distinctive of 
these, is not mentioned as a specific character. 

The true leprosy has been known in India since 
the days of Atreya, about B.c. 1400; and it is said 
to be referred to in Japanese records about 500 
years later. In the Egyptian papyrus Ebers, 
written in the reign of Amen-hotep I., about B.c. 
1550, there are over a score of prescriptions for an 
apparently intractable disease called wkhedu, which 
attacked the head, the limbs, the face, and the 
body generally; which was attended with the 
development of bean-like nodules (hunhun), open 
sores, or skin spots, which were liable to ulcerate, 
and had to be covered with plasters. The singular 
form of this word was probably khed, and in 
Coptic the derivative chot is used for a swelling, 
and, with the status constructus of the verb er 
prefixed (erchot), it is used for a sore or an ulcer. 
There is little doubt that this disease was leprosy. 
In the Coptic version of Leviticus another cognate 
word is used, ¢ceht, to denote leprosy. 

The first classical reference to the disease is in 
the Prorrhetica of Hippocrates (ii.), where, after 
referring to lepra, he mentions the Phenician 
disease aS a far more serious malady. There is 
also a reference to leprosy, although not by name, 
in a fragment of Hesiod quoted by Eustathius in 
his Comment. in Odyss. v. p. 1746. Galen men- 
tions it under the name elephantiasis, and says 
that it is common in Alexandria, on account of 
the coarse food of the people. To this also 
Lucretius (vi. 1114) refers— 

‘Est elephas morbus qui propter flumina Nili 

Gignitur ANgypto in media neque preterea usquam,’ 
Some have supposed that the Aexiy Aevkds of 
Aaischylus (Choephorot, 281) is leprosy, but it is 
more probably the scaly psoriasis, as is the same 
word in HLwumenides, 754. Themison is said by 
Ceelius Aurelianus, iv. 1, to have described it about 
B.C. 100, but his description is lost. The scanti- 
ness of the references in classical literature before 
the beginning of the Christian era support the 
statement of Pliny (xxvi.), that it was brought into 
Europe from Syria by the army of Pompey (B.C. 
61). Others of the Greek and Latin physicians 
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of later date describe it under the name elephanti- 
asis (Celsus iii. 25, and Soranus, according to Mar- 
cellus, xix.). Paulus Adgineta compares it to 
cancer of the whole body. Aretzeus also gives a 
eraphic description of its loathsome later stages. 
For an account of the characteristics of the 
advanced stages see Thomson, Land and Book, 
i. 5380. 

The first biblical reference is in the account of 
the signs given by God to Moses whereby he was to 
prove to Pharaoh his divine commission (Ex 4° J) ; 
but in Ex7!°15(P), where his interview with Pharaoh 
is reported, there is no mention of this sign being 
shown. The reason of this omission is not difficult 
to understand. This incident may be the founda- 
tion of Manetho’s story quoted by Josephus (c. Ap. 
i. 31), that Moses was a leper, and was expelled 
from Heliopolis on this account. Manetho also 
said that the Jews were driven out of Egypt be- 
cause they were afflicted with this disease (70. 
1. 26). 

The second historical mention of it is very 
significant. In Nu 12” the smiting of Miriam 
with leprosy is recorded. Here we have a graphic 
reference to the effects of the disease in Aaron’s 
piayet for his sister, when he says, ‘ Let her not, 

pray thee, be as one dead, of whom the flesh is 
half consumed (eaten away) when he cometh out 
of his mother’s womb’ (v.}”). 

In Ly 13 there are minute instructions given for 
the recognition of these diseases in their early 
stages. Here the name is used with nega’ pre- 
fixed to indicate that it is regarded as a ‘stroke 
from God’ (cf. Vulgate rendering of ‘smitten’ by 
leprosum in Is 534). There are here apparently 
seven varieties of the disease to be distinguished. 
(1) nyw s@’éth, LXX ovdAyj, a rising of the skin or 
subcutaneous nodule. (2) nap sappahath, LXX 
onuacta, a scab or cuticular crust. (3) naa bahereth, 
LXX rydavynua, a bright or shining spot. These 
are the earliest appearances, and even at this stage 
the disease is said to exhibit the two distinctive 
features of being really subcuticular, and of turn- 
ing the hairs white. If these diagnostic marks 
are present when the suspect is brought before 
the priest, he is to be pronounced unclean at once ; 
but if not, he is to be shut up for seven days, and 
then again inspected. Should the disease have 
undergone no change during this period, he is 
again to be isolated for another week, and again 
examined. (4) Another form, or perhaps a later 
stage of the disease, is that in which ‘quick raw 
flesh,’ that is, red granulation tissue, appears in 
the tumid spot (v.°) ; this was to be recognized as 
a sure sign, and the person declared unclean. (5) 
One of the most singular provisions of the law is 
that in v.?°, referring to the cases in which the 
white eftlorescence becomes universal from head to 
foot; when this occurs, the person is pronounced 
clean. Itis probable that in this case the priest 
was to consider it as a form of psoriasis, and not 
as a genuine leprosy, which is rarely universal 
until a late stage, and then is not white. If, 
however, any sign of the coexistence of leprous 
ulceration with the whiteness should appear, he is 
to be declared unclean (v.'), To provide for the 
case in which this redness or sore is only a 
temporary pustule, such as often occurs in almost 
any skin disease, the patient is to come again to 
the priest as soon as the sore is healed, when he is 
again to be pronounced clean (v.16), 

In all these cases the diagnosis in the early 
stages is between leprosy in which the infiltration 
is dermal and the hairs lose their colour, and 
eczema or psoriasis in which the swelling is chiefly 
epidermal and the hairs do not change. If, during 
the periods of quarantine, the spot appears to be 
fading (173 kahah, RY ‘dim,’ AV ‘somewhat dark,’ 


following LXX duavpd), and not spreading, he is to 
be pronounced clean, and the disease is said to be 
only nn209 mispahath, a scab, 1.¢. psoriasis, unless 
on further inspection it appeared to be spreading. 

(6) Another variety, described in v.'*, is that 
which attacks the cicatrix of an ulcer or a boil, 
pny shéhin, in which there is a white rising, seéth 
lébhandh, that is, a smooth shining spot, red in 
patches; the description seems to indicate some 
one of an obscure group of diseases of the skin, 
called by various names, cicatricial keloid, scleri- 
asis, etc. Between all these diseases and leprosy 
there are many points of resemblance, but there is 
no evidence that they are contagious. In doubt- 
ful cases the priest is to require a week’s quaran- 
tine in order to decide whether it is true leprosy 
or only zdrebeth hashshéhin (RV ‘the scar of the 
boil,’ AV ‘a burning boil’), a temporary swelling 
from the irritation of the scar, or else only the 
cicatrix itself (v.”*). A similar form of the disease 
may attack the scar of a burn (v.™), and is to be 
treated in the same way. : 

(7) The form of disease affecting the hairy 
scalp (v.®°) is called pni nethek (LXX Opatopua, AV 
‘a dry scall’), and is to be diagnosed by the 
presence of thin yellow hairs. Every suspicious 
case is to be inspected, and if there be no black 
hair in the spot whereby its nature may be tested, 
the person is to be subjected to a week’s quaran- 
tine, after which, if the disease is not spreading, 
all the hair is to be shaven except that on the 
seall. If, after another week’s seclusion, the scall 
still appears to be spreading, he is to be pronounced 
unclean, whether there be yellow hair or not. In 
the Tract Negaim, x. 5, it is directed that two 
hairs should be left in shaving the part, outside 
the margin of the scall, so as to test its spreading. 
Yellow thin hair and yellow crusts are character- 
istic of favus or crusted ringworm, which is a very 
contagious disease, due to the presence of a fungus, 
Achorion Schenleinii. The presence of black hair 
in any diseased patch is usually sufficient evidence 
that no parasitic fungus is present. 

In v.* rules are given for the diagnosis of 
behdroth lébhdnoth, white shining spots on the 
skin,—whether another variety of disease or not it 
is difficult to say. If these are dim or dull in 
colour, they are only ‘freckled spots’ (AV, ‘tet- 
ters’ RV). This eruption, which is called pas b6hak 
(zahar in Jerus. Targ., LXX ad¢gés), is probably the 
Némpa of the older Greek physicians, the vitiligo of 
Celsus, and does not render the sufferer unclean. 
A common eczematous skin disease is called in 
some places in Arabia by this name still; see 
Forskal’s note to Niebuhr’s Arabia, 1774, 119. 
According to Minch, a form of vitiligo is prevalent 
among the Sarts of Turkestan and is called by 
them pycz. Those afflicted with it are segregated 
from the community along with the lepers, as it 
is regarded as contagious. Baldness and forehead 
baldness are distinguished from leprosy in vv.4-41, 
unless they are complicated by the other signs 
of leprosy, in which case the man is to be pro- 
nounced utterly unclean, as the plague is in the 

ead. 

The Rabbinic comments on these regulations in 
Negaim, Siphra, and Mechilta are very prolix, and 
add nothing to our real knowledge of the disease. 
R. Chanina recognizes 16 kinds; R. Dosa, 32; and 
Akiba, 72. In Jalkut on Job 28% man is said to 
be made up half of water and half of blood ; if he 
sin, this balance is disturbed,—either the water 
becomes excessive and he is dropsical, or the blood 
increases and he becomes leprous. Many of the 
later commentators, medical and otherwise, are 
not much better. See Mason Good, Study of 
Medicine, iv. 

For those pronounced unclean there was no 
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further seclusion; but they are to be excluded 
from the community, to live outside the towns, 
with rent clothes (in the case of men ; women were 
not to rend their garments, Sota ii. 8), and the 
hair of their head going loose. They are directed 
to cover their upper lip, and to ery ‘unclean.’ This 
exclusion is represented as put in practice when 
the tabernacle was constructed (Nu 5%, P), and 
Miriam was one of those temporarily shut out 
in the early days of the law (Nu 124, JE). The 
Deuteronomic code refers to these laws (Dt 248). 
The four lepers of 2 K 7° were thus outside Samaria 
even during the siege. According to Negaim xii. 
11, if lepers entered into a house, they rendered it 
unclean (see also Kelim i. 4); or, if under a tree, 
they defiled any one passing beneath its shade. 
As they could not enter a walled town, they were 
excluded from synagogue services there; but in 
unwalled towns there was often a place set apart 
for them in the synagogue, into which they could 
enter before the rest of the congregation ; but they 
could not leave until every one else had departed. 
Any transgression of these rules was punished by 
40 stripes (see Otho, Lex. Rabbin. 324). 

The Jews regarded leprosy as a contagious 
disease, and recent investigations have confirmed 
this opinion, although it is not communicated very 
easily, and seems to have a long incubation period. 
It is produced by a specific schizomycetous fungus, 
Bacillus lepre, discovered by Hansen in 1871, 
which is of very minute size. These organisms re- 
tain their vitality for a long time. Kobner found 
them living in a piece of leprous tissue that had 
lain forgotten, wrapped in a piece of paper, for 
ten years. It is a peculiarly human parasite, the 
result of many experiments showing that it is not 
communicable to animals by inoculation. The 
bacillus has been found, though sparingly, in the 
earth of a pathway frequented by lepers at the 
Almora Asylum. Cases like that of Damien show 
that it is communicable to healthy persons. For 
other instances see Abraham in Allbutt’s System 
of Medicine, ii. 41. It is interesting to note that 
Calmet long ago supposed leprosy to be due to 
organisms, which he describes as animalcule that 
eat the skin from within (Comm. on Levit.). 

It was probably a fairly common disease among 
the Jews (Lk 4), although not many cases are 
mentioned; but there are more references to it 
than to any other ailment. It has been supposed, 
though without any reason, that the kiln-work in 
Egypt fostered it in the days before the Exodus. 
Buxtorf, however, says it is not as common among 
the Jews as among other peoples, and ascribes 
this to their separateness, and to their abstinence 
especially from swine’s flesh (see Tacitus, Hist. 
y. 4). In the NT there are records of only twelve 
cases: the ten lepers in Lk 17”, the leper in Mt 8? 
whom our Lord touched (cf. Mk 1”, Lk 5”), and 
Simon the leper (Mt 268, Mk 14*); but these are 
only specially selected cases, for He commanded 
His disciples to cleanse the lepers (Mt 10°; see 
also Mt 11° and Lk 7°”). y 

The course of the disease is slow, especially in 
the early stages; there are cases on record of 
persons who lived as lepers for 40 years. Observa- 
tions in Trinidad gave an average of nearly 9 
years as the duration of the disease (Beavan Rake). 
According to Danielssen, in Norway, and Carter, 
in Bombay, the average duration of life in the 
nodular form is about 9 years, and in the form 
which affects the nerves and causes anesthesia 
(the commonest form in the East) it is 185 years. 
Cures are rare; the official report for Norway 
gives 38 cures during the period 1881-85 (the total 
number of lepers there in 1892 was 500), Simon 
the leper may have been one of those cured by 
Christ (for traditions see Ambrose, Comm. on Lk 6 ; 
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Theophylact 7 M¢ 26; Nicephorus, HZ i. 27). In 
the early stages there are often few symptoms and 
little discomfort, and sometimes ‘the eruption 
may vanish altogether, giving rise to illusory 
hopes of cure’ (Abraham). It is therefore easy to 
understand how a great general like Naaman 
might retain his office although a leper (2 K 5}). 
(See in this connexion Jos. Af. 11. xi. 4). King 
Robert the Bruce, who according to Ker (ii. 357) 
died of this disease, was apparently suffering 
from it when he held the Parliament at Cambus- 
kenneth, and organized his last invasion of Eng- 
land. According to a doubtful tradition the 
emperor Constantine was a leper; see Zonaras, 
Annales, xiil. ¢. 3. 

The sudden infliction of leprosy as a divine 
judgment is recorded not only in the case of 
Miriam, but also in that of Gehazi (2 K 5’), which 
could not be due to infection, although it is called 
the leprosy of Naaman, as in all known instances 
the incubation period is much longer. ‘There is 
also the example of Uzziah (2 K 15°, 2 Ch 26%). 
Of him it is said that he lived in a nwann ma beth 
hahophshith, LXX otkos dmrpovewO (or appovewd, or 
appovowy), ‘a several house’ or (RVm) ‘a lazar 
house.’ According to Jos. Ant. Ix. x. 4, this judg- 
ment was accompanied by an earthquake (see Zec 
14*-°), This author also states that, being a leper, 
Uzziah was buried in his own garden ; but another 
account is given in Ch. Herodotus says that the 
Persians believed that a man was afflicted with lep- 
rosy for having committed some offence against the 
sun; that every stranger who had the disease was 
driven out of the country; and that they even 
destroyed white pigeons, thinking them to be 
leprous (i. 138). For other references to leprosy as 
a Judgment see Hrachin 16; Baba Bathra 10. 4; 
Midrash Rabba on Ly 14, ete. Chrysostom says, 
however, that in his day lepers were not excluded 
from the cities (Vidi Dominwm, ete. iv.). 

The heredity of leprosy was generally believed 
in by the Jews; it is referred to in the curse on 
Joab (28 3”), and in the punishment of Gehazi 
(2 K 5*”). The Leprosy Commission in India could 
discover a history of heredity only in 5 per cent. ; 
and of the 108 cases in the Tarn Taran Asylum 
only 16 had a leprous parent or grandparent. No 
treatment is referred to in the Bible; the washing 
of Naaman was a trial of faith, not a remedy (in 
connexion with his speech about Abana and 
Pharpar see Strabo, vii. 3. § 19, concerning the 
river Alpheus). Jehoram, from his ejaculation in 
2K 57, evidently thought leprosy beyond human 
skill to cure. 

The date of the spread of the malady to Western 
Europe is unknown, but it was in Britain before, 
the first Crusade, as the leper house at Canterbury 
was founded in 1096, the year of the starting of 
the Crusade. Between that date and the building 
of the last in 1472, one hundred and twelve such 
asylums were set apart for lepers in England. In 
early Christian times there were special rules for 
lepers. The Council of Ancyra (314) excluded them 
from the churches, and ordered them to remain out- 
side with demoniacs and those guilty of unnatural 
crimes, all of whom were called hiemantes (xermalo- 
wevor) on this account (Martene, Coll. Ampliss. vii. 
p. 1365). It is supposed that the small skew window 
often seen in old churches, and commanding a view 
of the altar, was for the purpose of allowing the 
hiemantes to see the mass, hence these squints 
are often called leper windows or hagioscopes. The 
Third Council of Orleans forbade lepers to wander 
from one diocese to another ; and Gregory 1., in his 
letter to Boniface in A.D. 715, directed the adminis- 
tration of the Eucharist to them by themselves. 
The bishops were also ordered to supply them with 
food and raiment out of the Church funds. 
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There is no reference in the Bible to leprosy as a 
type of sin; the nearest approach to this is in Ps 
51", where the reference is to the ceremonial 
cleansing of the leper. Among the Fathers, also, 
there are few who take note of a similitude so 
familiar in modern homiletics. Origen (Hom. vii. 
in Nu) speaks of heretics outside the Church as 
having leprosy of mind; and Chrysostom (Hom. iv. 
in Ti 2) is one of the earliest writers who directly 
compares the defilement of sin to leprosy. The 
one part, indeed, of the Levitical law which is 
most often noticed, is the cleanness of the man 
who is all leprous, and this is used to illustrate the 
most diverse lessons by Tertullian (de Pudicitia, 
xx.), Theodoret (Questiones in Lv 13), and Origen 
(in Levit. viii. 231). In one of the epistles doubt- 
fully attributed to Jerome, he treats of the various 
kinds of leprosy (Hp. xxxiv.). Leprosy was most 
commonly regarded as a type of heresy rather 
than of other sin (Rupertus Tuitiensis, p. 271; 
Bede, in loco, ‘ Lepra doctrina falsa est’; see also 
Rabanus Maurus, Adlegoria, s.v. ‘Lepra’). 

When a leper became cured of his plague, he 
did not resume his place in the community until 
he had been ceremonially cleansed. The priest 
went outside the city to look on him, and if he saw 
that he was healed (1) he commanded that two 
living clean birds be brought, with a rod of cedar 
wood (probably juniper, the wood of Juniperus 
oxycedrus supposed to be incapable of decaying) 
a cubit long (Neg. 14. 6), scarlet (wool), and 
hyssop (‘the humblest plant for a disease gener- 
ated by pride,’ Midrash Rabba, Koheleth 10. 4). 
One bird was to be killed, in an earthen vessel, 
over running water—that is, water from a run- 
ning stream is to be put into the earthen vessel to 
keep the blood liquid, and as a type of purifica- 
tion. The living bird and the cedar, to which the 
hyssop was to be tied with the scarlet woollen 
band, are to be dipped in the blood, and the leper 
is to be sprinkled therewith seven times. Some 
have supposed that, as ‘the blood is the life,’ this 
signifies the imparting of a new life to one who 
has, ceremonially, been dead. He is then declared 
clean, and therefore permitted to come into the 
city ; and the living bird is set free in the open 
country—a symbol of the carrying away of the evil 
(see Frazer, Golden Bough, ii. 151). (2) The leper 
is then to wash his clothes, shave off all his hair, 
and bathe; but must stay outside his house for 7 
days; he then repeats the ablutions and shaving, 
and (3) on the 8th day makes his final offering at 
the temple. This consists (a) of a guilt-offering 
of a he-lamb, which with a log (about 3 gills) of 
olive oil was to be waved before the Lord, and the 
lamb was to be killed. The priest was then to 
take some of its blood, and to touch with it the 
right ear, the right thumb, and the right great toe 
of the cleansed man; the priest was then to pour 
the consecrated oil into the palm of his left hand, 
and, dipping his right forefinger in it, he was to 
sprinkle some of it seven times before the Lord, 
and then to touch with it the places upon which 
the blood of the guilt-offering had been put, and the 
rest of the oil was to be poured on the leper’s head. 
This offering was a reparation to God for the loss 
of service during the time of his seclusion—the 
blood and oil typifying atonement and reconsecra- 
tion. (%) A second he-lamb was to be offered as a 
sin-offering, as an atonement for sin on his re- 
admission into the congregation, and afterwards 
(c) a ewe-lamb was to be offered as a burnt-offer- 
ing, and ¥5ths of an ephah (about 74 quarts) of 
flour as a meal-offering. During these ceremonies 
the man stood in the Nicanor gate between the 
Court of the women and the Court of Israel, into 
which he was not free to enter until the purifica- 
tion was accomplished. A poor man was allowed 


to substitute two doves for the second pair of 
lambs, one for the sin-offering and one for the 
burnt-offering, and needed only to bring yyth of an 
ephah of flour for the meal-offering (Lv 141°). 

In medieval times a man who was a leper was 
formally excluded from the Church by a funeral 
mass, in which earth was thrown on his feet as a 
sign of symbolic burial, the priest saying ‘sis 
mortuus mundo, vivens iterum Deo.’ The leper 
then laid aside his garments in the church and put 
on a black habit. An account of the rituals ob- 
served in connexion with lepers is given by 
Martene (de Rit. Antig. iii. 10). The ceremonies 
for the readmission of those healed were similar 
to the penitential and reconciliation ceremonies 
for the other hiemantes. 

Opinions are divided as to the nature of Job’s 
disease. The Talmudists called it hakok or scratch- 
ing leprosy (Baba Kamma 806). From the descrip- 
tion of the symptoms (2*) and of his isolation 
(1914-21), it has been supposed to be some form of 
leprosy * (see MEDICINE). For older opinions on 
the subject see Wedel, de Morbo Hiobi, Jena, 1687. 

Leprosy in Garments.—In Ly 13**: is a descrip- 
tion of certain reddish or greenish discolorations 
in garments, woollen, linen, or leathern, which are 
called zara‘ath manvereth (v.*), a fretting leprosy, 
eating a hole in a garment. It is probably the 
effect of a fungus or mildew, said, but with slight 
evidence, to be from the useof the wool of dead or 
diseased sheep (Michaelis, Com. on Laws of Moses, 
ili. 290), or from the skin of a diseased animal; but 
this would not account for its attacking linen. 
Whether it is due to a specific parasite (as Form- 
stecher supposed, Isr. des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, 
1847, No. 32) or not is uncertain, but this is im- 
probable. If after a week’s seclusion the stain 
spreads, the garment is pronounced unclean, and is 
to be burnt. If it have not spread, the fabric is to 
be washed and shut up for seven days more, when, 
if it remain unchanged, it is to be burnt; but if it 
fade after washing, the spot is to be torn out and 
burnt, and the rest of the garment is to be washed 
and pronounced clean. Where garments are worn 
for a long time, as they often are in the East, 
fungus growths are not unlikely to occur. It has 
been supposed that the ‘garment spotted by the . 
flesh’ of Jude** refers to this; perhaps also there 
is a reference in Job 1378 and 30%. 

Leprosy in the House.—Certain discoloured 
patches on the inner walls of a house are said to be 
leprous (Lv 14*4f:), These are described as hollow 
strakes, shékadrdréth, that is, depressed spots, 
coloured greenish or reddish. When discovered, 
the occupant is to empty the house, lest, if pro- 
nounced unclean, all in the house be defiled. ‘The 
priest is then called to inspect, and he shuts up the 
house for a week. If it spread in this time, the 
stones are to be taken out and cast into an unclean 
place ; the plaster is to be scraped off the walls, 
and the house re-plastered. If no return take 
place, the house is clean ; but if it recur, the whole 
house is to be destroyed. Before the cleansed 
house is inhabited, a cleansing ceremony similar to 
the first part of the cleansing ceremony of the 
leper is to be performed. It is probable that this 
disease is the formation of a flocculent mass of 
calcium nitrate, such as often takes place when 
the gases set free from decaying animal matter 
act on the lime of plaster, and is sometimes 
called mural salt. This, with an accompaniment 
of mould or other hyphomycetous fungus, produces 
an appearance like that described (see Blechrodt, 
Theoret. - Pract. Abhandl. wher die Ursachen der 
Feuchtigheit in Gebéiuden, Weimar, 1839, 45). 
Jerome spiritualizes this plague, ‘Arbitror cum in 

* So Davidson, Dillmann, and most modern commentators ; 
ef. Dt 2827, 
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parietibus domus lepra esse referatur, hereticam 
perfidiam notari’ (Hp. xxxiv.). 

LITERATURE.—The bibliography of leprosy is immense, but 
most of the older treatises are of little value. The best are 
Bartholinus, de Morbis Biblicis, Hafnie, 1671; also the treatises 
of Dorndorf (Zurich, 1728), Withof (Duisburg, 1758), Eschenbach 
(Rostock, 1774), Chamseru (Mém. de la societé démulation, 
Paris, 1810, iii. 335), Jahn (Biblische Archdologie, Wien, 1818, 
li. 355), Zensler (Geschichte des abendildndischen Aussatzes). 

For the modern literature the most useful works are Abraham, 
in Allbutt’s System of Medicine, ii. 41; Report of the Leprosy 
Commission to India, London, 1893; also Report of the Com- 
mission to the Cape of Good Hope, 1894-95 ; Hillis, Leprosy in 
British Guiana, 1881; Carter, Leprosy and Elephantiasis, 
1874; Rake, Reports of the Trinidad Asylum, 1889-1893; 
Danielssen and Boeck, Traité de la Spédalskhed, Paris, 1898 ; 
Minch, Prokaza na Tuge Rossii, Kiev, 1889; Fox and Far- 
quhar, Endemic Skin Diseases of India, London, 1876; Wolters 
in Centralblatt fiir Bakteriologie, xiii. 1893 ; Simpson, Hdin- 
burgh Medical Journal, 1841-42, vols. lvi., lvii.; Thin, Leprosy, 
London, 1893; J. R. Bennett, Diseases of the Bible, 1887. For 
an account of the Knights of St. Lazarus, who had always a 
leper for their Grand Master, see Hélyot, Ordres Monast. 1721 ; 
Mochsen, de med. equit. dignit. ornat. p. 56. 

On the Levitical prescriptions regarding leprosy, see, above 
all, Dillmann-Ryssel, Ha—-Lv, p. 553ff., where further refer- 
ences to the literature of the subject will be found. 

A. MACALISTER. 

LESHEM (o%5).—A form, occurring only in Jos 
1947 %s, of the name Laish (which see). Wellh. (de 
Gentibus, etc. 47) emends ov, which is admitted 
by Dillm. to have been ‘perhaps’ the original 
pronunciation. 


LESSAU (A Acocao’, VY Acecaot).—A village 
(x®un) Where an encounter took place between the 
Jews and Nicanor, 2 Mac 14", The site is un- 
known, and the text is uncertain. Dessaw of AV 
may be due to the frequent interchange of A and 
A in uncial Greek, or (as Ewald conjectured) it may 
be another form of Adasa (cf. 1 Mac 7*°). 


LET.—There are two Anglo-Saxon verbs some- 
what alike in spelling but directly opposite in 
meaning, letan to permit, and lettan to hinder. 
In middle English Jetan became leten, and letian 
became letten, and they were still distinguishable. 
The double ¢ was kept by careful writers in the 
verb meaning ‘to hinder,’ or the subst. meaning 
‘hindrance,’ as by Milton in Areopagitica (Hales ed. 
p. 57, 1. 1), ‘evill hath abounded in the Church by 
this lett of licencing.’ But when it was dropped 
there was no way, except by the general sense of 
the passage, of distinguishing two words whose 
meanings were so different that a mistake was 
equivalent to the insertion or omission of a not. 
In AV the verb occurs six times with the sense 
of ‘hinder,’ and is always spelt in the ed. of 
1611 with one ¢, Ex 54 ‘Wherefore do ye, Moses 
and Aaron, let the people from their works?’ 
Qypa, RV ‘loose’); Nu 221¢™=rs- «Be not thou 
letted from coming unto me’ (text, ‘Let nothing 
hinder thee’); Is 43% ‘I will work, and who 
shall let it?’ (max, AVm ‘shall turn it back,’ 
RVm ‘reverse it’); Wis 7 ‘an understanding 
spirit . . . which cannot be letted’ (dxadurov, RV 
‘unhindered’) ; Ro 18 ‘oftentimes I purposed to 
come unto you, (but was let hitherto)’ (éxwdvanv, 
RV ‘was hindered’); 2 Th 27 ‘only he who now 
letteth will det, until he be taken out of the way’ 
(6 katéxwv, RV ‘one that restraineth’). The verb 
occurs also in Pr. Bk., Collect for 4th Sun. in 
Advent, ‘ we are sore let and hindered in running 
the race that is set before us.’ In the Pr. Bk. of 
1552, 1559, and 1604 (Communion), we read, ‘It is 
an easy matter tur a man to say, I will not com- 
municate, because I am otherwise letted with 
worldly business’; but in 1662 ‘letted’ was 
changed into ‘hindered.’ Examples from the 
earlier versions which have been changed in AV 
are Job 31%! Coy. ‘Yet they of myne owne hous- 
holde saye: who shal let us, to have oure bely ful 
of his flesh?’ 1 P 3’ Tind. ‘that youre prayers be 
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not let.’ Cranmer is fond of the word, frequently 
using it along with one or more synonyms, as 
Works, i. 82, ‘ she wrote letters to the Pope, calling 
upon him in God’s behalf to stop and let the said 
marriage’; p. 85, ‘do not interrupt, let, or hinder 
the said David.’ 

As a subst. ‘let’ is found in AV only in the 
heading to Dt 15, ‘It must be no let of lending or 
giving.’ It occurs occasionally in Pr. Bk. In 
the Preface to the Scotch Liturgy of 1637 we read, 
‘ After many lets and hindrances, the same cometh 
now to be published, to the good, we trust, of all 
God’s people, and the increase of true piety, and 
sincere devotion amongst them.’ ‘In all our pro- 
mises,’ says Tindale (Hzpos. p. 57), ‘it is to be 
added, If God will, and If there be no lawful let.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

LETHECH occurs in AVm and RVm of Hos 3? 
instead of ‘an half homer’ which is read in the 
text of both AV and RV. Both the original read- 
ing of the passage and the capacity of the measure 
(2), called lethech, are uncertain. For the MT 
onyy and the LXX reads véBed olvov, ‘a skin of 
wine,’ which may or may not imply that a different 
Heb. text from the present lay before the Greek 
translator (see Nowack, ad loc.). According to 
Jewish tradition, the lethech=4 homer=4 bushels. 
See art. WEIGHTS AND MmASURES. It has been 
computed that the whole amount of grain here 
mentioned would have been equal in value to 15 
shekels of silver, so that the price paid by Hosea in 
money and kind together would be 30 shekels. 
He thus re-acquired his wife for the cost of a slave 
(cf. Ex 2122); J. A. SELBIE. 


LETTER.—See EPISTLE. 


LETUSHIM (ovand, Aarovoteu) and LEUMMIM 
(orxd, Aowy(cjetu).—Sons of Dedan, Gn 25°. The 
MT gives the names of Dedan’s sons as Ashurim, 
Letushim, and Leummim; but the LXX prefixes 
to this list Raguel (‘Payouj\) and Nabdeel (NaBde7a). 
The three given by the MT are pointed as plurals, 
and hence were regarded by some ancient inter- 
preters as descriptive epithets (so Targ. Onk.) ; 
and the third of the names, Lewnunin (‘nations ’ 
in Heb.), lends itself well to that explanation ; 
some races which the ethnologist chose to classify 
among Dedanites may have been known as 
‘nations’ or ‘hordes,’ just as the Berbers are 
called by the Arabs Kaba@i or ‘tribes,’ and their 
language Kabili. For Letushim the Rabbis (Rashi, 
ad loc.) suggest an etymology from the Hebrew 
verb wy; meaning ‘scattered’; they can indeed 
point with justice to the interchange of > and 3 
at the beginning of words, but this explanation 
does not seem satisfactory. The apparent con- 
nexion of this word with the verb vz) ‘to sharpen’ 
is rather in favour of the view (taken by Steiner 
in Schenkel’s Bibel-Lexicon) that the words repre- 
sent names of trades; and such a classification 
would bear a curious likeness to that of the S. 
Arabian Parias, some of whom are called H@ik, 
‘weavers,’ etc. (Maltzan, Reisen in Arabien, i. 
190, 191). The greater number of authorities, 
however, regard these words as proper names, and 
Letushim has been compared with w»> of some 
Nabatzean inscriptions (Ley, ZDMG xiv. 403, 404), 
while a name resembling Lewmmim has been found 
in a Sabeean inscription (Oxf. Heb. Lewx.). If they 
are personal names, the final o could _be more 
easily explained from Sabzean than from Nabateean. 
Glaser (Skizze, ii. 461) thinks the home of the 
tribes thus designated is to be sought in the 
Sinaitic peninsula, but he throws no new light 
on the name. D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 


LEVI (1b, LXX <Aev(e)é(v)).—Son of Jacob and 
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Leah. The meaning and derivation of the name are 
uncertain. (1) In Gn 29*4 (J) Levi is interpreted as 
joined, 2.e. husband to wife; the root lavah is used 
with this meaning in the reflexive conjugation 
(Niphal), Is 56% °, Ps 83°: in Arab. it=‘ turn, bend.’ 
In Nu 18%4(P) there is a word-play ; the tribe of 
Levi is joined to, attendant on, Aaron. After the 
establishment of the Levites as subordinate temple 
ministers, this meaning was read into their name ; 
it does not, of course, represent an etymology in 
the strict sense. (2) Lagarde, Orientalia ii. 20, 
Mittheilungen i. 54ff., explains Levites as those 
who attached themselves to, accompanied, the Israel- 
ites at the Exodus from Egypt; like Moses, they 
were Egyptians. The name might also mean 
those who were attached to the ark. Thus Levi 
is not a name like the names of the other patri- 
archs, but an adjective; and it need not have borne 
the same meaning in the time of Ezra as in the 
time of Solomon or Moses. (3) Baudissin, Gesch. 
AT Priesterthums 72 n.1, finds in the name an 
original abstract meaning, /év=‘ following, escort,’ 
from which the adj. /évi was formed, in the sense 
of one who escorted the ark. The name was thus 
first given to the tribe of priestly servants, and 
from them to the ancestor of the tribe. Against 
these views see Kautzsch, SK, 1890, 771f., who 
points out that the manner in which Levi is con- 
nected with Simeon by a merely genealogical and 
political relationship, such as exists in the case of 
the other sons of Jacob, makes it impossible to 
see in Levi the special character which the above 
views presuppose. The name of the tribe was not 
derived from the name of any official function ; 
the escort of the ark was not the prerogative of 
the Levites only, for in the older narratives it is 
the priests who have this charge. Similarly, Stade, 
ZATW i, 1881, 112-116, insists, with reason, that 
no different origin can be allowed to Levi than is 
given to the other patriarchs. Against deriving 
lévi from lavah, he urges the form of the noun with 
é, and the fact that in early times Levi was a 
purely secular tribe, Gn 497. (4) Hommel, Awf/- 
stitze u. Abhandlungen 30f., Siid-Arab. Chrestom. 
127, AHT 278f., connects levi with lavi?u (fem. 
lav’at)=priest, on the Minzan inscriptions from 
el-Ola, N. of Medina; and Mordtmann, Bettriige 
z. mindischen Epigraphik, 1897, 43, and Sayce, 
Early Hist. of the Hebs. 1897, 80, agree with him. 
The usage of the word in these inscriptions (‘a priest 
of Wadd,’ ‘his priestess’) is, however, very different 
from the usage of Levi in the OT. Such an ex- 
pression as ‘a Levite of J’’ is never found; and 
the primary meaning of Levite is not ‘priest,’ but 
‘a member of the tribe of Levi.’ (5) Wellhausen, 
Prolegomena? 146, proposes an etymology which 
has been widely accepted, and may be considered 
the most plausible yet put forward : Leviis simply 
a gentilic form of his mother’s name, Leah=‘ wild 
cow’ (Arab. laay, la’at). So Stade, ZATW i. 
112-116, GVI1. 146, 152f.; Gray, Hebr. Pr. Names 
96, etc. Ndldeke on the whole accepts this, though 
not without hesitation, ZDMG xl. 1886, 167.* 
Robertson Smith, who maintains that ‘the most 
ancient division of the Israelites is between Rachel 
and Leah,’ both animal names, detects in this 
family history the presence of the matriarchal 
system of reckoning descent, and the custom of 
calling tribes after the names of animals (totemism); 
Kinship and Marriage 30, 195, 219 £., 257. (6) Two 
other etymologies may be mentioned. Wellhausen, 
Skizzen wu. Vorarberten iii. 114n. [the note is 
omitted in the second edition (1897), p. 119], alludes 
to the ancient Arabic custom of consuming the flesh 


* Of the sons, grandsons, and great-grandsons of Levi, almost 
half have names with this gentilic ending, ¢.g. Merari, Mahli, 
Mushi (from Mosheh, Moses), Libni, Shimei, Bukki, Uzzi, Kishi, 
etc. (Nu 317-21 2698, 1 Oh 61-48), 


of a sacrifice at a family meal. A portion of the 
flesh was set aside for a guest whom it was desired 
to treat with special honour (cf. 1S 9”), and called 
the lavizja (Agh. vii. 76. 6). The lavyjja would be 
the priests’ portion; hence possibly the origin of 
the name Levi. In this connexion we can hardly 
fail to remember the Minzean lavi’u = ‘priest.’ 
G. H. Skipwith, in the JQF xi. 1899, 264, ingent- 
ously connects devi with leviathan, the root lavah 
describing the coils of the serpent. This suggests 
that Levi derived his name from a serpent-god, and 
may explain why the Levite Moses selected the 
brazen serpent, Nehushtan, as an emblem of the 
God of Israel ! ' ie i 

Early history of Levi.—An incident in the early 
history of Levi is preserved in Gn 34. The young 
Canaanite chief, Shechem, had conceived a passion 
for Dinah, the sister of Simeon and Levi, and had 
‘humbled’ her, to the indignation of the sons of 
Jacob (vy.2»- 35-7), The two brothers undertook 
to avenge the outrage themselves ; they assassin- 
ated Shechem, and carried off Dinah out of his 
house (vv.2»- 25), That the action of Simeon and 
Levi was treacherous and savage is implied in J, 
the earlier of the two documents which are com- 
bined in Gn 34. Shechem had accepted the terms 
imposed upon him by the father and brethren of 
the damsel (vv.1: 1219), What the terms were is 
not stated ; possibly the circumcision of the bride- 
eroom before marriage (Wellhausen, Proleg.? 355 n., 
Composition 319: cf. Ex 4746, and Robertson 
Smith, RS 310), or the grant of a piece of territory 
to Jacob near Shechem (Cornill, ZATW, 1891, 12, 
cf. Gn 37128), Whatever the agreement was, 
Simeon and Levi violated it, and acted independ- 
ently of their brethren, who took no part in the 
deed of violence, and of their father, who bitterly 
resented it. We may notice that Jacob’s reproof 
is prompted by instincts of self-preservation, and 
not by moral displeasure. The two brothers, how- 
ever, take up a moral ground in their retort, evi- 
dently with the sympathy of the narrator (34°: *1),* 

The story may be understood to describe an 
episode in the early struggles of Israel in Canaan 
after the Exodus. The attachment of Shechem, 
son of Hamor, to Dinah, daughter of Jacob, will 
then represent an alliance between a branch of the 
Israelite family and the city of Shechem ; and the 
action of Simeon and Levi may be interpreted 
either as an attempt to seize by force this important 
city for themselves, or as a blow struck to free the 
Israelite element in the city from the danger of 
being swallowed up by the Canaanite majority. 
Whatever the motive may have been, the tradition 
is clear that there was treachery and violence on 
the Israelite side, and that in consequence Simeon 
and Levi received a repulse from which they never 
recovered. Simeon became merged in Judah, with 
undefined possessions on the S. frontier (cf. Jos 
191-9 with 1576-82: 42), though the tribe does not seem 
to have been so completely shattered as Levi 
(Jg 117); while Levi also found shelter in Judah, 
but for the most part became a homeless wanderer 
in the territory of the other tribes. 

This is the state of things implied in Gn 497 
‘IT will divide them in Jacob, and scatter them in 

*The above follows the earlier narrative, J. In the other 
account, by some assigned to E (Wellh., Cornill, Holzinger), by 
others to P (Dillmann, Driver P possibly based on HK, Ball P2), 
Hamor, on behalf of his son, negotiates a general marriage 
alliance, vv.8-9; the circumcision of all males is stipulated and 
accepted as the condition, vv. 1417. 20-24a, and all the sons of 
Jacob wreak their vengeance with wholesale slaughter vy, 25ac. 
27-29 (cf. the later narratives of the conquest of Canaan). Per- 
haps the vengeance was ascribed to all Israel because of the 
later feeling about mixed marriages, cf. Nu 256-9 317-11 (P), Ezr 
91210. If this narrative belongs to E, an editor of the school 
of P (vy.15b. 22b. 24) has worked over the whole after the com- 
bination of J and E. See especially on this ch. Kuenen, 77" 
xiv. 257=Gesammelte Abhandlungen vi.; Wellhausen, Com- 
position 312-819 ; Cornill, ZAT'W, 1891, 1-15. 
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Israel.’ The verses express, in the language of 
vigorous denunciation, the popular verdict upon 
the offending tribes. It must have taken shape 
not long after the deed was done; and as the inci- 
dent of Gn 34 belongs most probably to the early 
days of the conquest of Canaan, this will agree 
very well with the date generally accepted for the 
Blessing of Jacob, the period of the Judges, Samuel, 
and David. Neither Simeon nor Levi is mentioned 
in the Song of Deborah, Jg 5. 

Levi and the Priesthood.—The next important 
evidence for the early history of Levi is furnished 
by Jg 17 and 18, a most ancient document. Here, 
for the first time, the Levite isa priest. The follow- 
ing facts are to be gleaned from these chapters. 
(1) The Levite comes from Judah, the headquarters 
of the tribe, Jg 177°. Both in these chs. and in 
191-18 the Levites are connected with Judah ; two 
of them come from Bethlehem 177-8.* We can 
detect traces of this connexion in the names of 
some Leyitical families, such as Libni, Hebroni, 
Kxorhi.t 

(2) But if the Levites had found a home in 
Judah, their dispersion had already begun; the 
pressure of circumstances was driving them to seek 
a maintenance where they could find one, Jg 17® %. 

(3) At this period any one might become a priest. 
Micah could consecrate one of his sons to the priest- 
hood, 17°. But if a Levite could be found, he was 
much preferred, as being specially qualified for the 
office, Je 17118 18! The Levite ministered in 
any private or local sanctuary where his services 
were paid for, Jg 174 1% 18+ °, His special skill 
lay in consulting and interpreting the sacred oracle 
(18%:), and in conducting the ritual of the ephod, 
teraphim, and graven or molten image (17° 181° 

0. 30 

(4) Two points about the family of the Levite 
(or Levites) in this story call for special notice. 
In 17 it is said that ‘the young man’ was ‘ of the 
family of Judah’ ; in 18% that the Levite Jonathan 
was a grandson of Moses. The former of these 
statements raises a difficulty : how could a Levite 
be described as belonging to the family of Judah? 
It has been suggested (Wellhausen, Moore) that 
‘Levite’ here denotes the office, not the race ; the 
point of importance in early times being not the 
pedigree but the art of the priest. If this could 
be established, the difficulty is disposed of. But 
it is hard to believe that at this early period, 
which cannot be far removed from the date to 
which Gn 34 and 49°-7 belong, the Levites as a tribe 
had disappeared, and that their name had been 
given to a priestly caste which was open to the 
member of any tribe who might care to enter it 
(see Wellhausen, Proleg.* 146; Hommel, A HT 268). 
No satisfactory explanation has been given of the 
words ‘of the family of Judah’ as they stand. 
They seem to be omitted by LXX B, and are treated 
by Kuenen and Kautzsch (Heil. Schr.) as a gloss ; 
but a scribe would hardly invent such a statement 
about a Levite. Budde, Richter 116, suggests 
(after Studer) that the words have been altered 
out of respect for Moses,t and that the original 
reading was ‘of the family of Levi,’ or ‘of the 
family of Moses.’ For want of any better explana- 
tion, this correction may be provisionally accepted. 
At the close of the story (18°) it is stated that 

* Two narratives are interwoven in ch. 17. According to one 
there is a young Levite (13/37) residing in Micah’s neighbourhood, 
whom Micah treats as a son, consecrates and makes his priest 
(vy.7-11b. 12a), The other narrative tells how a Levite (™°N7) 
from Bethlehem comes, in the course of his wanderings, to 
Micah’s house, and is hired by him as his priest (vy.8-10a. 12. 18), 

+ Wellhausen, Js7. u. Jiid. Geschichte2191n. Korah (Korah) 
seems to have been originally a clan of Judah, 1 Ch 248. 

{The same motive, to avoid connecting the priest of Dan 
with Moses, instigated the Jewish correction of Moses into 
Manasseh in 1830, Perhaps this is the reason why LXX B omits 
the words here. 


Micah’s Levite, who had been kidnapped by the 
Danites, became the founder of a line of priests 
who ministered at the chief sanctuary of Dan 
until the exile of the ten tribes in 722, or of the 
N. tribes in 734 (2 K 15%). Jonathan’s priesthood 
was therefore hereditary,* and, what is more, his 
descent is traced back through Gershom to Moses. 
It is probable that we have here a clue to the 
obscure problem, How did the Levi of Gn 34 and 
49 become the Levi of the sanctuary? Most likely 
the answer is, Through the influence and position 
of Moses. Moses was the founder of Israel’s 
religion, the chief minister of the sanctuary ; and 
Moses was a Levite. His own clan supported and 
followed him (Ex 32°29 E). The sacred lore of 
the priesthood, the traditions of public worship, 
the usages of the oracle, were preserved in his 
family and handed down to his descendants. Thus 
we find the Mosaic families of Gershom and of the 
Mushites (probably from Mosheh, Moses) mentioned 
in the genealogies of P, Nu 3721-83 9697] Ch 61-17-19, 
The priesthood, however, was not confined to the 
family or tribe of Moses; but the prestige of his 
name, the importance of his position in the history 
of the national religion, induced those priests, who 
did not necessarily belong to his race, to call them- 
selves Levites, and to justify the title by some kind 
of genealogical fiction, or by the common Semitic 
practice of regarding membership of a guild or 
order as equivalent to sonship.t| In this way 
there grew up a priestly tribe of Levi which looked 
upon Moses as the founder of their order and the 
ancestor of their race.t The formation of such a 
tribe was rendered all the easier because there had 
existed an ancient tribe of Levi, which, although 
it was broken up in the early days of the occupa- 
tion of Canaan, nevertheless produced one famous 
son who became the ancestor of a new Levi with a 
changed character. When the change began it is 
impossible to say; it must have come about by 
degrees. Those who maintain that the Levite of 
the early period of the Judges (Jg 17. 18) could 
belong to ‘the family of Judah’ and at the same 
time claim to be a grandson of Moses (18°), do not 
appear to allow suflicient time for the official sense 
of Levite and the artificial connexion with Moses 
to have established themselves. 

A. different account of what may be called the 
conversion of Levi from the barbarous tribe to the 
priestly caste is given by van Hoonacker in his 
work, La Sacerdoce Lévitique, 1899, 304-311. His 
view may be mentioned as representative of those 
which differ from the account given above. He 
takes Gn 34 as referring to an incident of the 
first immigration of the Hebrew clans into Canaan. 
Gn 49 is also assigned to a pre-Mosaic date, chiefly 
on the ground that it is unlikely that the tribe to 
which Moses belonged would be spoken of in the 
terms of vv.>7 so soon after his death, if the Bless- 
ing of Jacob be assigned to the period of the 
Judges. In the early days of the settlement in 
Canaan after the Exodus, the tribe of Levi pos- 
sessed not only the prestige of its connexion with 
Moses, but the prerogatives of the priesthood 
which it owed to him. Not much later, in the 
period of the Judges, we find Levites popularly 
regarded as priests: the interval is not long 
enough for the change in the character of the 


* Similar establishments of hereditary priests are mentioned 
at Shiloh (Eli) and at Nob (Ahimelech), 1S 15# 21. The priest- 
hood of Shiloh was traced back to the family of Moses (18 227, 
though this is a post-Dt. passage) through Phinehas, son of 
Eleazar, son of Aaron (Nu 2513 P, 18 230, Jos 2493 E). Well- 
hausen regards HEleazar as=Eliezer, son of Moses (Ex 184), and 
so makes the priesthood of Shiloh directly Mosaic, Proleg.? 144. 

+ In the oldest documents the descent is traced back to Moses 
rather than to Aaron. Moses, not Aaron, is the chief minister 
of the sanctuary in Ex 337-11 E, The designation of Levites as 
‘sons of Aaron’ belongs to P. 

t See Benzinger, Heb. Archidol. 416 ff. 
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tribe to have taken place. Accordingly, van 
Hoonacker believes that the ‘conversion’ of Levi 
occurred during the sojourn of Israel in Egypt, 
and supposes that Levi developed not only a 
capacity for assimilating the culture and civiliza- 
tion of Egypt,* but a special zeal for the national 
religion. In this way the Levites naturally rallied 
round Moses in his great religious enterprise, and 
because of their superior culture became recognized 
as the spiritual organ of the community. Against 
the view of van Hoonacker it may be said that 
the evidence is no more in favour of the conver- 
sion of Levi having taken place in Egypt than 
in the period which followed the struggle for 
Canaan ; while the historical and geographical 
conditions implied in the Blessing of Jacob are 
not those of the pre-Mosaic but the post-Mosaic age. 

It does not fall within the scope of this article 
to deal with the later developments and organiza- 
tion of the priestly tribe of Levi, which will be fully 
treated of in art. PRIESTS AND LEVITES. Besides 
Jg 17and 18, 19 and 20, the only other places in pre- 
exilic historical books where Levites are mentioned 
are 18 6%, 2S 15%, 1 K 8+ 121, and all of these ap- 
pear to be secondary or Deuteronomic.+ One other 
important passage, however, requires mention, to 
complete the early account of Levi, Dt 33°". The 
Blessing of Moses ‘ breathes the bright and happy 
spirit of the earlier narratives of the Kings,’ and 
may be dated shortly after the separation under 
Jeroboam I. By this time, then, we find that 
Levi has become thoroughly established as the 
priestly tribe, enjoying the priestly rights of 
administering the divine oracle and instruction 
(torah), and offering incense and sacrifice ; though 
it appears that the exclusive priesthood of the 
Levites was not without its opponents even at 
this period (Dt 33"). The Blessing describes the 
character of the ideal Levite by an allusion to 
past history when the fidelity and disinterestedness 
of the tribe were conspicuously proved. Though 
Levi is not mentioned in connexion with the 
events of Massah and Meribah (Ex17!-7, Nu 20-38), 
yet it is possible that another version of these 
incidents was current in which the tribe was in 
some way tested by Jehovah.{ The other past 
event alluded to is that in Ex 3277-29, when the 
Levites distinguished themselves by remarkable 
disinterestedness. The reference to this occasion 
is, however, disputed ; for the verbs in Dt 33%» 
may be translated as presents and not as pasts, 
and the statement may be merely a Sor one. 
Nevertheless, the allusion to Ex 32 may be implied 
at the same time. 

The principal authorities have been cited above. 
Besides these may be mentioned Graf, Geschichte 
des Stammes Levi in Merx, Archiv. 1867, i. 68- 
106, 208-236; Edu. Meyer, Geschichte des Alter- 
thums, 1884, i. 377 ff.; Fr. v. Hummelauer, S.J., 
Das vormosaische Priesterthum in Israel, 1899. 

G. A. COOKE. 

LEVIATHAN (jn> liwyathan).—The description 
of leviathan (Job 41) clearly points to the crocodile 
(LXX dpdxwy). Again, the mention of leviathan 
(LXX dpdkovres, Ps 7414) is in the middle of an 
allusion to the miracles connected with the Exodus 
of the Israelites. Leviathan here is to be under- 
stood as the crocodile, the emblem of ‘Pharaoh, 
the king of Egypt, the great dragon (tannim) that 
lieth in the midst of his rivers’ (Ezk 293). ‘The 
people inhabiting the wilderness’ (Ps, Z.c.) are the 
wild beasts of the desert, to which Pharaoh’s host 

* Van Hoonacker notices the Egyptian proper names among 
Levitical families, Phinehas, Putiel (Ex 625), Moses; and the 
unique expression about the ancestors of Eli’s family, 1S 227 
eee were in Egypt, servants (LXX) to the house of 


+ Nowack, Heb. Archidol. ii. 91n. 
¢ Driver, Deuteronomy 400. 
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became a prey (comp. ‘people,’ ‘ folk,’ Pr 30°: 6), 
On the other hand, leviathan of the sea (Ps 1046, 
LXX dpd«wv) cannot be the crocodile. It is probably 
the whale. Whales are not rare in the Mediter- 
ranean, which is doubtless the ‘sea great and wide’ 
(v.25), Parts of skeletons of two rorquals are pre- 
served in the Museum of the Syrian Protestant 
College at Beirfit. One was thrown on shore near 
Tyre, and the other at Beirfit itself. In Job 3° 
‘leviathan’ of RV and AVm (AV ‘their mourn- 
ing’) is taken by most modern commentators to 
refer to the dragon, which in popular mythology 
was believed to darken or eclipse the sun and 
moon by ‘ throwing its folds round them or swallow- 
ing them up. Enchanters were supposed to have 
power to set this dragon in motion’ (Davidson, 
Job, p. 20). The same mythological allusion 
underlies Job 2618 (see Dillmann’s note) and Is 27! 
(see Cheyne, ad Joc.). G. E. Post. 


LEVIRATE LAW.—See MARRIAGE. 


LEVIS (A <Aevis, B -els), 1 Es 914. — Wrongly 
taken as a proper name in this book; in Ezr 10” 
‘Shabbethai the Levite’ stands in place of ‘ Levis 
and Sabbateus.’ 


LEVITES.—See LEVI and PRIESTS AND LEVITES. 


LEVITICUS (called by the Jews, from its open- 
ing word, 771; other names found in the Mishna 
are o303 nin (‘Law of Priests’), ‘> 199 (‘Book of 
Priests’), niaqp 7129 (‘Book of Offerings’), cf. 
Menach. iii. 4; Megilla, iii. 6; Siphra, etc. ; LXX 
Aev(e)ircxdv (cf. Philo, Aevtixh BiBdos); Vulg. Leviti- 
cus).—Leviticus is the third part of the sixfold 
work now generally known as the Hexateuch. 
It belongs in its entirety to the Priestly school 
of writers(P). For the explanation and proof of 
this statement see art. HEXATEUCH. 

As the whole book can be ascribed to a single 
‘document,’ it might seem that the literary prob- 
lem was a simpler one than in the case of Genesis 
and Exodus. In fact, however, the questions that 
demand solution are, though in large measure 
different from, yet no less complex than, those of 
the earlier books: The geologist who has settled 
to what ‘formation’ the rocks of a district belong, 
has yet to investigate the composition and relative 
order of the perhaps dislocated and contorted strata 
which are comprised under the same general title. 
In the art. on Exopus (§ IV.) we have already 
seen how documents after being separated from 
others may ‘be again resolved into distinet com- 
ponents. The extent to which this process is 
carried out below may seem unwarranted, for, 
though many of the points are fully treated in 
well-known works like Kuenen’s Hex. and Driver’s 
LOT, it has not been usual to press the analysis 
so far. It is, however, believed that the main 
lines are firmly Jaid on grounds that have proved 
generally convincing, even though details may be 
regarded as unsettled. 

LITERARY STRUCTURE.—The 27 chapters fall 
readily apart into four divisions which are suc- 
cessively discussed, 7.¢. (1) the Law of Sacrifice, 
1-7; (2) the Consecration of the Priesthood, 8-10; 
(3) the Law of Clean and Unclean, with appendix 
on the Day of Atonement, 11-16; (4) the Law of 
Holiness, with appendix, 17-27. 

(V.B.—For explanation of abbreviations and 
signs see EXODUS). 


§ 4. 1-7: The Law of Sacrifice. 
A. Analytical Summary. 


Pt denotes material consisting of priestly teaching or torah, 
codified before Ps, and subsequently incorporated, 
Ps marks sections written after Ps. 
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aR a any column shows supplements of the same school and 
period. 

t Many similar titles or introductory clauses, added by the 
compiler, are left to the student to notice. 


Pt Ps 
1-67 A MANUAL FOR WORSHIPPERS. 
]1-2a Rp Title.t 
12b-9 BURNT-OFFERING of the herd. 
10-13 3 : . of the flock. 
+ 14.17 ; ‘ “ . of fowls. 
21-3 MEAL-OFFERING of fine flour. 
+ 413 6 : . baked, etc. 
+ 1417 , : . of firstfruits. 
31-5 PEACE-OFFERING of the herd. 
6-11 : . of the flock : sheep. 
12-16 i - : : : goats. 
Ww 5 i : . eating fator blood forbidden. 
41-12 SIN-OFFERING for anointed priest. 
15:2 )eue |e ‘ for whole congregation. 
22-26 for a ruler. 
27-31 for any person (a goat). 
+ 32-35 |. 6 : a . - (a lamb). 
51-6 SIN-OFFERING for any person (lamb or goat). 
+ 7-10 . : G ' : (fowls for poor). 
+ 11-13 : : ; 6 - (meal for poorer). 
+ 1416 GUILT-OFFERING for trespass in holy things. 
17-19 ‘ 5 . for unknown sins. 
+ 61-7 .for trespass against a 
neighbour. 
68-788 A MANUAL FOR PRIESTS. 
68-9a Rp Title. 
69-13 Ritual of BURNT-OFFERING. 
14.18 - MEAL-OFFERING. 
+ 19-23 P . of the priest. 
624-25 Rp Title. 
25p-29 Ritual of SIN-OFFERING. 
630 Supplement to above. 
71-F Ritual of GUILT-OFFERING. 
78 Priest to have skin of the burnt-offering. 
+9 Priest to have meal-offering. 
710 Sons of Aaron to have all meal-offerings. 
11-21 Ritual of PEACE-OFFERING. 
22.97 Eating fat or blood forbidden. 
+ 23-34 Wave breast and heave thigh for priests. 
7858. Anointing portion of priests. 
37f. Colophon. 


B. Critical Notes. 

With regard to this division there are two ques- 
tions to answer. (1) Does it form part of the 
great Priestly writing (P%) which contains Ex 25- 
29? (2) If not, what is its relation to it? Is it, 
like Ex 35-40, later, or is it in the main earlier? 
Let the facts decide. The process of exhibiting 
them will bring out other points requiring special 
attention in these chapters. 

a. The directions in Ex 29 for Aaron’s conse- 
cration ordered burnt-, sin-, and peace-offerings. 
Now the ritual there prescribed precisely accords 
with the requirements of Ly 1-7, which are there- 
fore already assumed in a passage which precedes. 

b. After Ex 35-40 (or the shorter account of the 
erection of the Tabernacle which it has replaced) 
we expect to hear of the fulfilment of the other 
command, in Ex 29, to consecrate Aaron. But 
Ly 1-7 comes in before Ly 8, the account of the 
consecration. It appears, that is, as an inter- 
ruption. 

c. At the same time, Lv 1-7 is linked with Ps 
by a practical identity of sacrificial terminology. 

d. Certain elements, however, which are often 
mentioned and constantly presupposed in Ps and 
Ps, are either absent from these chapters, or appear 
in clauses which can be readily removed as inter- 
polations, or find place in passages otherwise 
marked as exceptional. Such are the presupposi- 
tions that the people are living in a camp, that 
their sanctuary is the Tent of Meeting, and that 
the only priests are Aaron and his sons. 


For instance, the Tent of Meeting is unmentioned from 11° to 
216; in 13 its occurrence is plainly an interpolation, for it 
interrupts the connexion (for the acceptance of the victim 


depends, according to 2219-25, on the absence of blemish). 
Again, in 1-3 the priest occurs 11 times, and Aaron’s sons the 
priests (or an equivalent phrase) 11 times. The facts, that 
each paragraph reverts to the singular, that sing. verbs follow 
plural subjects 15f 11f etc., that LXX twice, and Sam. once, 
correct to pl., all go to prove that the priest was the original 
term, and that the peculiar phrase Aavon’s sons the priests, 
15. 8.11 22 32, is an adaptation of the simple term the priest by 
prefixing Aaron’s sons and altering sing. to pl. Contrast the 
uniform formula of PS Aaron and his sons. 


e. Moreover, the conspectus A, given above, on 
the face of it suggests that 1-7 is not itself 
homogeneous. It falls apart into two codes, each 
of which treats the whole round of offerings, but 
without reference to the other, and with a different 
aim and plan. Again, the two codes 1-67 and 
68-7°8 have been themselves subject to revision and 
enlargement. The nucleus of 1-67 is 1-3, a little 
code which perhaps never dealt with sin- and 
guilt-offerings. In any case 5-67 are distinct in 
form, and much more so 4 (P35). 

A few instances of the clues which have been followed may 
be given as illustrations of method. 2416 ig marked as sup- 
plementary, for (1) it repeats 1-3, and (2) it uses thow and ye 
instead of he as in the rest of 1-3.—4 distinguishes the altar 
of sweet incense from the altar of burnt-offering (see art. 
Exopvus, IV.), and elaborates ceremonial; it is therefore given 
to Ps (perhaps better to Ps’). In Ex 29 Ps and Lv 8 Ps even 
at the consecration of Aaron the blood of the sin-offering was 
not as here (46f, cf, 17f-) brought into the holy place.—51-6 is 
older than 4, because of the variety of cases in view, and the 
absence of ritual direction. It has features that connect it 
with Ph,—514-16 and 61-7 are not by author of 51-6, for the guilt- 
offering, which in 6 is confused with the sin-offering, is here 
clearly assigned to cases of damage done to the interests of 
Jahweh or a neighbour.—517-19 interrupts the connexion, and 
completes 1-6, not 1416. In 16 atonement is provided for 
unconscious offences after discovery; but what if calamity 
vaguely convicts of unknown guilt? Here is the remedy. 


The remaining section 6°-7 has also been edited 
afresh with several additions. The original work 
is easily separated by following the clues given by 
the introductory formula This is the law of... , 
and by the list of subjects given in the colophorn 
77, which concludes this little ‘ Priests’ Manual.’ 

Both the order of subjects (see A above), and 
the framework in which they are set, support the 
view that this section is not based on 1-67, nor 
by the same author as 1-3. 

f. Except in 4, where the indications point to 
a later date than P2, there are no clear signs that 
any of the sections in 1-7, THE LAW OF SACRI- 
FICE, formed part of P% or were subsequent in 
date. On the contrary, when a few isolated 
phrases have been removed, there is an unbroken 
appearance of independence and priority. (In the 
Oxf. Analyt. ed. of the Hex. the text is printed 
so as to bring this out clearly). And, as this 
conclusion agrees with the preceding indications, 
it is regarded as established that these chapters 
belong to an earlier series of priestly teachings 
(toroth), and may be designated P*. 


§ 2. 8-10: The Consecration of the Priesthood. 
A. Analytical Summary. 


| ‘ 
Pt Ps Ps Psi 
8 in the Consecration of Aaron and his 
main sons. 
gl0b- A 4 
1. 30 | ; Aaron’s sons, etc., anointed. 
gl-24 The octave of the consecration. 
101-5 Death of Nadab and Abihu. 
106f | Prohibition of mourning to Aaron 
and surviving sons. 
108f. Priests on duty not to drink wine. 
10108. Priestly duty as toclean and unclean 
12-157 Priests’ dues. 
1016-20] Blame for not eating sin-offering. 


B. Critical Notes. 
As Ex 35-40 is generally supposed to have taken 
the place of an earlier and briefer account of the 
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fulfilment of Ex 25-28, so Lv 8 is held to be an 
expansion of an original short narrative of the 
consecration of the priesthood as ordered in Ex 29. 
In view of its laborious reproduction of Ex 29, and 
a few modifications introduced, it would be rash to 
assign it to the original draft of PS. 

The anointing of the tent 19>, the altar, etc. 4, and Aaron’s 
sons with his and their garments, 39, is irreconcilable with 
the absence of such injunction in Ex 297-9, and marks these 
verses as glosses, like Ex 2841 and part of 2921 (and of the 
anointing oil). LXX puts Ly 810 after 11, 


In 9! the main thread of the Priestly Law and 
History Book P is resumed from Ex 29, the 
original brief account of the making and erection 
of the sanctuary and consecration of the priesthood 
having probably been displaced by fuller narratives 
in Ex 35-40 and Ly 8, as suggested above. Note 
that only one altar is mentioned, and that the 
blood of the sin-offering is not brought into the 
Holy Place. That 9 is earlier than 4 is seen from 
°, and than 8 from ®, 


106f. is late Ps, for in 7 anointing is extended to Aaron’s sons 
(see above).—10%f is itself a fragment, and to it 10f is loosely 
attached. The latter betrays affinity with Pb, cf. 2024b-26. Cf, 
also Dt 143-20 248 3310,—1012-15 Except the introductory clause, 
this par. recalls Pt. In particular, notice the peculiar expression 
a holy place 13 (|| a clean place 14), which occurs also in 616. 26f. 
76. It is defined in 12 as beside the altar; whereas the clause 
in the court of the tent of meeting is probably a gloss in 616. 26 
(in 1017 it is altered into the place of the sanctwary).—In 1016-20, 
a late supplement, fault is found for contravention of 626 (see 
further Kuen. Hea. § 6 n. 21). 


§ 3. 11-16: The Law of Clean and Unclean. 
With Appendix on the Day of Atonement. 


A, Analytical Summary. 


Pe 
——____————_| Ps 
(1) (2) 
111-8 CLEAN AND UNCLEAN Foon: land 
animals, 
119-12 FOOD THAT IS ABOMINATION : water 
animals. 
12-19 5 . birds. 
20-23 : < - winged 
creeping 
Atel ! things. 
1124-28 UNCLEAN TO TOUCH : land animals. 
29-31 : é . creeping things on 
earth. 
432-38 & . things unclean by 
contact. 
-+39f. 5 5 F . dead clean beasts. 
{141 FOOD THAT IS ABOMINATION : creeping 
things on earth. 
43-44a Conclusion of (2). 
1144a-45 Conclusion of (1). 


46f. Colophon to (1) and (2). 


121-7 Purification after CHILDBIRTH. 
+38 F 3 case of poverty. 
131-28 Leprosy : detection and discrimina- 
aie tion, on the skin. 
29. é 5 : 0 . onthe head. 
45f. A : a . rule for lepers. 
447-59 in a garment (with colophon). 
141-8a LEPROSY CLEANSED BY SPECIAL RITES. 
148b-20 | Leprosy cleansed by regular sacrifices 
421-32 | | F 2 case of poverty. 
a 433-53 | . f ; : case of a house. 
1454-578. Colophon to 131-45, expanded. 
151-338 SECRETIONS and means of cleansing. 
Ps Ps Ps’ 
16 Day or ATONEMENT. | 
162-23 Solemn atonement by Aaron for | 
the people. 
161. 3. 6. 
il. = 17b Special atonement for Aaron. 
etc. 
1629-31 | Day of atonement made annual. 
+826. This to be repeated by each high 


priest. 


Ps Ps Ps’ 


16340 Annual day of atonement. 
Statement as to accomplishment 


by Aaron. 


1634b 


B. Critical Notes. 


Like 1-3. 5-67 6&7, the chapters 11-15 betray 
that they are substantially earlier than Ps, though 
subsequently united in their present form with the 
main Priestly code. In the case of 11 on food and 
contact, and 13f. on leprosy, it is possible to dis- 
cover several layers of legal material. 

11: On eating and touching animals.—The reasons 
for the analysis given above lie mainly on the sur- 
face. A section 28 on land animals which are 
clean or unclean is followed by ** which are 
in subject a sequel, dealing with water animals, 
birds, and winged creeping things, but which no 
longer discriminate animals as wnclean (cf. Dt 
142°), but as an abomination (yRw, not A72yiA, as 
Dt 143). These verses, again, are continued in 4 
on creeping things wpon the earth which are an 
abomination; while “4, which uses the same 
word as a verb, forms the obvious conclusion of 
the series. Into this series 744° has been thrust, 
dealing with the different subject of uncleanness 
through contact. It is doubtful whether this last 
passage is included in the colophon 4 


Dt 143-20 compared with 11. Though interpreters differ, the 
facts, when taken all together, favour the priority of Dt over 
Ly. (1) The clean animals’ names, given Dt 144f, are omitted 
in Ly as covered by general law in 6f-; while names of birds, 
etc., are retained of necessity. (2) The cases of camel, hare, 
and coney are expanded in Ly 1146, (3) Lv 119-12 is an expansion 
of Dt 149 (4) The new term abomination is used in Ly. (5) In 
its present form at least Ly 11 in 24-40 covers the question of 
contact, which Dt would hardly have omitted had it been con- 
tained in the ordinance quoted. (6) Dt omits mention of creep- 
ing things upon the earth, Lv 1141 (7) The exceptions in 
1121f are wanting in Dt. (8) The prohibition which is absolute 
in Dt 142la is relaxed in Ly 119; cf, 1715, 

It is hard to say why the abomination series of verses should 
begin where it does, seeing that the terminology in Dt is uniform 
over the whole range of cases. Perhaps the compiler had before 
him two variants of the ordinance quoted in Dt, and found one 
fuller than the other in dealing with the later cases. The 
signs of reduplication in 912 confirm this conjecture, by re- 
vealing the presence of a ‘ join’ of the two legal threads. 

1124-40, This section is distinct from 1-28, for (1) it deals 
mainly with touching (eating 4% only), while 1-23 deals mainly 
with eating (touching 8 and perhaps 11); (2) it enumer- 
ates only the wnelean, and mentions only two classes in- 
stead of five; (3) it prescribes means of cleansing; (4) it is 
doubtful if it is included in the colophon. But 24-40 is hardly 
to be reckoned homogeneous. %238 is probably secondary on 
its own account, for the transition is very abrupt from cases of 
animals that make persons unclean to cases of things that any 
of those animals may make unclean. But if 29 originally 
belonged to 2449, then 382-38 is clearly an addition. 39f-, how- 
ever, looks more like a completion of 28, perhaps misplaced by 
intrusion of the abomination passages. 2431, on the other 
hand, at no point presupposes 223, but is complete in itself. 


12: On purification after childbirth.—This short 
chapter, whose chief interest lies in the fulfilment 
of its conditions at the presentation of Christ in 
the temple, seems in *» to refer to and depend 
upon 15, and presents the same features. 

The only trace of the camp form of legislation characteristic 
of Pg is found in >, V.8 is marked as a supplement ; for (1) it 
comes after the colophon 7, and (2) elsewhere (57 1421, of, 114) 
the provision for cases of poverty is seen to be a later addition. 


13f.: On leprosy.—The laws in this section pre- 
sent a very complex problem to the student. Dt 
248 cives no details such as are found about clean 
and unclean in 14°°°, but refers for the procedure 
in a case of leprosy to the torah of the priests, 
presumably oral. The extreme elaboration of 
treatment detailed in 13f. may perhaps indicate 
that the usage was not committed to writing till 
a late period ; but, apart from introductory phrases 
and an occasional gloss, there are no signs of the 
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influence of P% in the sections assigned to P*. But 
these relatively older portions are not homogeneous. 
For while 13 is entirely occupied with the detection 
and discrimination of leprosy and the regulation 
of the leper’s life, and 14 provides for the cleansing 
of the recovered leper, each is independent of and 
distinct from the other. Each, too, contains earlier 
and later elements, which may be readily separated 
as in the analysis above. 


The colophon 145457 will furnish a good starting-point in 
indicating the nature of the argument. Originally, it probably 
consisted only of 57b; this is the law of leprosy, in accord- 
ance with the usage elsewhere (fifteen times this is the law of... 
in Pt), and came after 1346, for even in its expanded form there 
is no reference to cleansing, and 1347-59 has its own colophon. 
Then the reference was made more explicit: this is the law for 
inraue phrase) all manner of plague of leprosy, and for a scall 

4 (referring to 132-28 and 29-44), to teach when it is unclean and 
when it is clean d7@, The addition of 1347-59, though it has its 
own colophon, produced the clause and for the leprosy of a 
garment a, and similarly there followed (for the Heb. con- 
struction is different) and for an house 55>, to refer to 1433-53, 
which was kindred to 1347-59 ; while 56, which clearly was a gloss 
to make pointed allusion to 132-28, providing for a rising and 
for a@ scab and for a bright spot, has been inserted wrongly, 
instead of before and for a scall. 

In 186 etc. the priest, after examining a man with a favourable 
result, shall pronounce him clean... and he shall wash his 
clothes and be clean. Butin 14, if the plague be healed, many 
ceremonies must be performed before the priest shall pronounce 
him clean 7, and then he has not only to wash his clothes, but 
to shave off all his hair, and bathe himself before he shall be 
clean 84, Yet both the archaic colouring and the alternate 
vagueness and precision of the ritual directions in 1428 proclaim 
that this passage is comparatively early. Was the author of 
13 ignorant of this ceremonial, or did he think it superstitious 
or unintelligible ?—149-20 seems to be a description of an inde- 
pendent form of cleansing after the pattern of the latest sacri- 
ficial law (perhaps introduced to supersede the old form, or 
because it was becoming obsolete), which the compiler has 
combined with 1428 by the link 8>, For originally a second 
shaving % could hardly have been required. Moreover, 
although the present arrangement is meant to suggest that the 
first cleansing only admitted to the camp, there is no higher 
grade of sanctity conferred in 20, only he shall be clean as 
before. The clause 32 which leads up to this view contradicts 
2b,—1421-32 js a supplement, as it has a separate colophon (cf. 
128), —1453-52 is a fresh supplement independent of 1347-59, for it 
combines the mode of cleansing in 1423 and’9-20, and has other 
marks of later origin. 


15: On secretions.—This chapter by its tedious 
repetitions suggests a later date than most of P*. 
But only twice does a clause recall P, z.e. in 14 
and * unto the door of the tent of meeting, and 
this is a frequent gloss. The sacrificial ritual 
enjoined does not go beyond the prescriptions of 
5, and is omitted in the case of normal secretions. 
The case of 12 is similar. 

In 152la we catch an echo of Ph; and 31b (RVm: when they 
defile my dwelling that is in the midst of them), which most 
naturally refers to the gracious inhabitation of the land by its 
Divine Lord, recalls a time when the visible structure had not 
been elevated to the place it occupies in Ps, monopolizing the 
term dwelling. 

16 (Appendix): On the Day of Atonement.—This 
is not the place to discuss the historical origins of 
the great Jewish fast. See art. ATONEMENT (DAY 
oF). It must suffice to support briefly the analysis 
given above, which takes a middle course between 
the conservative view that 16 is an early homo- 
geneous whole, and the radical view that no part 
of it is even as early as P%. (1) It is possible to 
disentangle a main thread of ordinance providing 
for the cleansing of the holy place, and the tent of 
meeting, and the altar, and for a solemn atone- 
ment for the sins of the people. This bears the 
marks of Ps. (2) From this there falls apart a 
series of verses (see above) providing for a special 
atonement for Aaron and his sons, which is con- 
nected in } with the death of Nadab and Abihu, 
but which does not fit in with the context. (3) 
32f- orders the ceremonial to be repeated by each 
subsequent high priest. (4) *°°! and ** make it an 
annual fast day. 

(1) The main thread is given to Ps, because it contains 
nothing inconsistent with the ritual in Ex 29 or Ly 9, and be- 


cause the altar 12.18. 20.25 is used as if only one were known, 
while the use of @ censer in 12f seems to exclude the presence 
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of an altar of incense. (2) The atonement for Aaron, being 
omitted in the summaries in 14 and 20, can hardly be original, 
and the awkwardness of 3 and 6 justifies their excision as supple- 
ments. The sevenfold sprinkling and the heightening of the 
high priest’s dignity are both peculiar to Ps. (3) The absence 
of any Aaron phrases, the substitution of holy sanctuary 33 for 
holy place 16f. 20, and of the priests 33 for himself and his house 
11. 17b, and the generality of the terms, confirm the view that 28f. 
is a later addition. (4) Again, if 29-31. 34a were original, mention 
would not be made only of one element, the atonement for the 
children of Israel, while the cleansing of the holy place, the 
tent of meeting, and the altar, is passed over. 24a would fit 
better before 21, 


§ 4. 17-27: The Law of Holiness. 
With Appendix on Vows, ete. 


A. Analytical Summary. 


ph 
Ps Ps 

Q) (2) 

171-77 Rule of SAcriFice. 
178f. A parallel ordinance. 
10-16 Prohibition to eat blood, 

S or dead carcase. 
12 30 On SrEx RELATIONS. 

+21 On Molech-worship. 

191-37 Various Laws, on justice, 
equity, kindness, pure 
worship, etc. 

201-8 On Molech-worship. 
+9 On reverence for parents. 
10-24a On Sex RELATIONS. 

2024b-26 On CLEAN AND UNCLEAN. 

427 Against witchcraft. 

211-9 On the PRIESTHOOD: sanc- 

tity of priests. 
10-15 the high priest. 
16-24 . disqualifying 
blemishes. 
221-9 : : . rules of clean 
and unclean. 
10-16 : : their food holy. 
17-20 On SacriFices without 
blemish : burnt-offering. 
2221-25 . peace-offerings. 
2226-33 . when they are 
acceptable. 
231-2a, A SACRED CALENDAR: in- 
troduction. 
2320-3 The Sabbath. 
234-8 Passover and un- 
leav. bread. 
saad \ The wave sheaf. 
15-18a.18b-| ) The Feast of 
19a/ 19-20) ¢ Weeks. 
2321 Feast of Weeks. 
2322 On gleaning. 
2323-25 Feast of Trum- 
pets. 
2326-32 6 Day of Atone- 
ment. 
2398-38.44 Feast of Booths, 
and conclusion. 
2389-437 , é Feast of Booths. 
241-4 Om for, and lighting of, 
the lamps. 
5-9 Regulations for the SHpw- 
» BREAD. 
2410-14.23) Stoning of a BLASPHEMER. 

2415-22 Stoning for blasphemy; 
lex talionis, etc. etc. 

251-7 The SABBATICAL YBAR. 

8-18 Me The year of liberty in 50th 
mainly |; year. 
Q58b. 9b. Ny 
10b. lla. | } The year of JUBILE. 
120.13 | J 
19-22 The sabbatical year (con- 
tinued). 
2523 Land inalienable. 

24-27. 287 Provision for REDEMPTION 
or LAND. 

2529-31 | Rule as to 10USE property. 
+-82-34 | Houses of Levites inalien- 
able. 

Ceara \ Usury, and hired SERVICE. 

2540b-42| Termination of service. 
44-467 Bond servants foreigners 
only. 

47-49. 53. |) Service with strangers, 

bdb If with redemption. | 
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ph 
Ps Ps 
Q) @) | 
2550-52 
hee ‘ Redemption of Heb. slave. 
261f. Commands as to worship. 
3-45 | CONCLUDING EXIORTATION. 
oc CoLornon to the Law of 
Holiness. 
271-25 | On Vows: persons, cattle, 
houses, fields. 
+26-29 | Firstlings and devoted 
things excepted. 
30-33’ | Appendix on tithes. 
34 Colophon to Leviticus. 


B. Critical Notes. 


For a general account of the Law of Holiness, 
and of the criteria which distinguish it from the 
rest of P, see art. HEXATEUCH. Careful lists of 
peculiar words and phrases are given in Driver, 
LOT; Holzinger, Einl. in d. Hex.; and Oxf. Anal. 
Hex. Here we have to do only with the actual 
use of the criteria in the analysis, and with the 
internal structure of P# itself. Any general re- 
marks under the latter head will be found under 
§ 5. It will be enough to point out in advance 
that traces of more than one series of parallel 
laws will be found in the present code. 

17\-"r ; The place of sucrifice.—As it stands, this 
passage requires that no animal shall be slaugh- 
tered except as a sacrifice, and at the door of the 
tent of meeting. In any case this conflicts with Dt 
12, which allows slaughtering at home. But the 
clauses referring to the camp and the (door of the) 
tent of meeting can be excised without loss, as in 
many other cases where they ill suit the context. 
When they are removed, the injunction remains 
that all slaughtering is to take place at the altar 
of J”, which is only reasonable, on the one hand, 
if many altars are allowable, as is recognized in 
E’s Covenant Book, Gn 20%, and in the pre- 
Deuteronomic narratives ; or, on the other hand, 
if a small company of exiles are gathered round 
the restored temple in Jerusalem after the Exile. 
The latter alternative is upheld by Baentsch, 
Addis, ete. The former is maintained by Kittel, 
Baudissin, W. R. Smith, and Driver.—17® is to 
the same effect, only including strangers.—In 
171-16 the work of the later editor may be sus- 
pected, but cannot be pointed out with precision. 

18°19: On sex relations.—This section has a close 
parallel in 201-71, but it is not agreed how the two 
are connected. The latter passage is composed of 
various elements, not all on the same subject. Its 
ordinances are in the form of Cases, or Judgments, 
the man that... ,orifaman... , whereas in 
18 we have the older type of Words, Thow shalt 
not... . Only in 20 are penalties stated. Prob- 
ably we have in 18, nearly intact, the series which, 
in an altered form, with Judgments instead of 
Words, and with penalties attached, underlies 
he where it is combined with other quoted 
aws. 

19: Miscellaneous.—The contents of this chapter 
are clearly selected from various sources, many of 
them early, as is shown by the numerous parallels 
with the most ancient codes (for refs. see Oxf. 
Anal. Hex.). They illustrate both the diversity 
of form in which ordinances were cast, and the 
fondness of Hebrew jurists for sets of 5 or 10. An 
outline of the 14 sections will show this. 


2-4 has 5 commandments of the type, ye shall (not). . .— 
5-8 ig a cultus-section like 21-22 below.—9f has 5 words 
about gleaning.—lUf has 4 commandments and 1 word, 5 in 
all, about honesty and reverence.—18f. has 5 words, not quite 
uniform, on kindness.—lf has 5 words, preceded by a coin- 


mandment, on justice.—17f has 5 words on kindness, clinched 
by the grand positive word, Thow shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself.—19 has a general commandment, and 3 words on 
mixtures, the last altered.—20 is a Judgment on seduction, 
with a supplement by Ps 21f,—23-25 is an ordinance on young 
fruit trees, like the law on the Sabbath year in 252b-7 etc., 26-31 
has 10 commandments against superstition and irreverence, 
the last 2 in 31 being altered, and with supplements using 2nd 
person sing. in 27b. 29,—32 has 3 words on reverence.—*3f con- 
tains laws of 3 types on strangers.—%5-37 contains 2 command- 
ments on weights and measures, and a general conclusion. 


The next chapter, 20, is remarkable for the fact 
that 4 of its 5 sections have a parallel in P» else- 
where. Thus 18 |j 1821, 1-24 | 198-20. 22-30, 240-26 
|| 114347, 27) 19%, For 10-24 see on 186-19, 

21-22: On the priesthood and sacrifices.—These 
chapters, while presenting many of the features of 
P», have undergone more revision, it would ap- 
pear, than 18-20, perhaps because their subject 
was one which occupied more of the attention of 
later legislators. Differences of form, changes 
from 3rd to 2nd pers., and the introduction of 
fresh superscriptions 11+ 16 221 1% 26, all point to 
diversity of source. 


218, with its thou shalt, referring to Israel, may be a fragment 
from an earlier source.—2217-25 appears to be made up of two 
ordinances, 18»-20 and 21-25, with many parallels in detail. Both 
this section and 2229f have been ascribed to Pt, not Ph, but 
without sufficient reason. The marks of Ph are not absent, 
and there is enough difference in the ordinances from those 
on the same subjects elsewhere (71148) to suggest that an 
earlier stage is reflected here. 


23: A sacred calendar.—In this chapter there 
is prescribed a series of ‘holy convocations,’ in 
language largely made up of phrases character- 
istic of PS and Ps, with exact dates by numbered 
days and months. This is ascribed to Ps. But 
with it is combined another series of holy days, 
which does not mention ‘holy convocations’ or 
use the peculiar phrases of P% and Ps (except in 
isolated sentences distinguishable as interpolated), 
but bears indications of P® and is marked by a 
picturesque style. Each of these series has been 
interpolated or revised. 

232b-3 on the Sabbath can hardly be original, for 4 is clearly 
the commencement, and 4 also hardly includes the Sabbath 
under its terms.—914 has been expanded. The original 
elements from Ph are clearly seen in 10b-ll. 14a, Here a feast of 
firstfruits is described which is not referred jto elsewhere. 
The morrow after the Sabbath, 11. 15f., requires explanation 
by some context now missing. But probably it is rightly con- 
nected with Unileavened Bread.—15-21 relates to Pentecost, or 
Feast of Weeks. 21 only is preserved from Pg, but in 18f par- 
ticulars have been incorrectly added from Nu 2827-29, Ph had 
ye shall present with the bread two he-lambs of the first year for 
@ sacrifice of peace-offerings.—2 is repeated from 199f,—23-25 
institutes the Feast of New Year’s Day, with trumpet blasts.— 
26-32 is marked Ps, because on 16 we found that the Day of 
Atonement as a yearly fast was not original in Pg, 26 is a 
briefer title than If 2sf. 33f,—33-36 contains Ps’s ordinance as to 
the Feast of Booths complete, and 37f 44 his conclusion of the 
calendar. But in 39-42 the editor has introduced from Ph a 
graphic account of the manner in which it isto be kept. The 
stress in this ison the mode of keeping the feast, as above in 
9-20, and the date is left indefinite, when ye have gathered in 
the fruits of the land, 3% being a harmonizing addition by the 
editor, in accordance with later practice. Similarly 39, which 
uses the phraseology of Ps, and mentions an 8th day, is foreign 
Bs Un context, which like Dt 1618-15 only knows 7 days for the 
east. 


24: On oil for the lamps 4, shewbread 9, and 
blasphemy °°. 4-4 is parallel with Ex 272% and 
Nu 8!4, and it is not easy to determine the order 
of priority. On the whole, the present passage 
seems most original. Both it and *® are regarded 
as fragments of P%, put here possibly to replace 
similar ordinances of P®, even as in 23 a like pro- 
cess has gone on. In each case the phraseology is 
purely that of P’.—*8 is a curious paragraph, in 
which a central core %>-”, containing various 
ordinances on blasphemy , murder 17:21, assault 
1, killing a beast 1°, is found surrounded by a 
narrative envelope, which resembles others found 
in Ps, while the phraseology supports this ascrip- 
tion. The laws are given to P*, as they contain 
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several words and phrases characteristic of that 
code, and follow the same models. Contrast 
also 4 and 16», 

25: On the Sabbatical and Jubile years.—*>7 
with * institutes the Sabbatical year as a 
general fallow-year for the whole land. The par- 
ticulars harmonize with the feast regulations of 
P+, and the phraseology is also that of P». Its 
ascription to that code is therefore generally 
allowed. But it is different with regard to the 
rest of the chapter, where undoubted marks of 
Ps or Ps are found side by side with words and 
phrases (Baentsch notes 14 such) characteristic of 
P+, These phenomena point to the intermixture 
of elements, but how to effect a separation is 
matter of conjecture. The Analysis above adopts 
the view that the term jubile and the clauses or 
passages in which it occurs are P*, This is 
thought probable, because—(1) Lv 26, which lays 
stress on the Sabbath years, does not allude to the 
jubile ; (2) most of these clauses and verses bear 
other marks of late origin; and (3) general con- 
siderations (see art. SABBATICAL AND JUBILE 
YEARS) support the same conclusion. The lin- 
guistic evidence, however, leads to the inference 
that the main ideas of the institution of the 50th 
year as a year of release were expressed in legal 
form by the school of P® and have survived in a 
modified shape in this chapter. 

8-18 is full of redundancies, and when the clauses given to Ps 
are removed, the remainder is almost complete as.an intelligible 
whole. 9> mentioning the day of atonement as an annual fast 
must be late, and it is conjectured from Ezk 401 that the 10th 
day of the 7th month was the old New Year’s Day. Thus in 
the original source the incongruity of the trumpet blasts on 
the solemn fast day is not found, but has been inserted as an 
interpretation of 9. 14 shows in Heb. a confusion of sing. and 
plur. persons, and its last clause seems to be altered to lead up 
to 15, itself modified by Ps, while something which introduced 
14 js now missing. That 818 breaks the connexion between 
7 and 19 is another proof that it has been the subject of editorial 
handling.—23 is given to Ps for linguistic reasons, cf. 39, and 
from analogy with 41, a jubile piece. It contains, moreover, 
the final stage of principle, explicitly stated instead of merely 
implied.—*4 states the rule of which % is a particular case. 
Like 28, however, it may be Ps, as the plural is less common 
in Ph,—In 26-31 the jubile references are so embedded in the 
material that no analysis is feasible, though an earlier basis is 
possible. Contrast and if a man 26. 29 with 29. 35, —29-31 providing 
for city property has the air of later legal refinement.—32-34 is 
the latest addition of all, with its provision for Levites who 
have not yet been mentioned themselves, much less their 
cities ; cf. Nu 351-8.—For further particulars about this difficult 
chapter, see the art. referred to above. 

26: Concluding exhortation.—'* contains brief 
laws forbidding false worship and commanding 
the true.—In ** is found a long discourse, similar 
to those found at the end of other codes, Ex 237°- 
E, and Dt 24 D. Already hortatory fragments 
haverappeareds in 182-2. 24:80; 1 9261-5 2022529 0081-53") In 
all a common phraseology is used, identical ex- 
pressions frequently occur, the same stress is laid 
upon the supreme deity of J’, the need for holi- 
ness, and the danger of contamination by the 
Canaanites. There can be no doubt that the last 
and longest marks the completion of the code 
known as the Law of Holiness. (See, further, 
below under § 5). j 

27: On vows and tithes.—-* deals with the 
subject of vows, and employs the fully developed 
terminology of P% and Ps. It is assigned above to 
the latter, because in 17-*4 the year of jubile is so 
prominent an element.—** contains certain sup- 
plemental i ar cen is an appendix on 
tithes which must be pronounced of very late 
composition. Even in Nu 18 tithes seem to 
be, in accordance with the prescriptions of D, 
restricted to vegetable produce. 

§ 5. AUTHORSHIP AND DaTE.—As we have seen, 
the Book of Leviticus turns out to be made up of 
many pieces, so distinct from one another in style 
and contents and tone that they can only be 
assigned with probability to many writers, none 


of whom can be identified with Moses. Though, 
however, we cannot arrive at names of authors, 
we may approximately reckon up the number of 
distinct writers whose hands betray themselves in 
the striking example of well designed literary 
product, which we call the Book of Leviticus. 

a. We begin with that portion of the book 
which all will admit is the oldest, z.¢. the Law 
of Holiness in 17-26. 

(1) The structure of this section is analogous to 
that of two other important Hebrew codes, viz. 
E’s combined Words of the Covenant and Judg- 
ments in Ex 2072-23, and the Deuteronomic Code 
in Dt 12-28. In all three cases we have a collec- 
tion of somewhat miscellaneous enactments, intro- 
duced by a law as to sacrifice and the place of 
worship, and closed by a prophetic discourse. In 
Ly 26% there is in addition a colophon explicitly 
marking the termination of a body of Sinaitic 
legislation. 

(2) The style and language prevailing in these 
chapters distinguish them from the rest of P. 
The peculiarities are best seen in 18-20 and in 26. 
But, after gaining an impression of them there, 
it is impossible to examine closely 17 or 21-22 or 
23-25 without recognizing the presence of the same 
characteristics. It is true that passages are en- 
countered without these signs, and others in which 
the phenomena are mixed. But these are sufli- 
ciently explained by supposing that the compiler 
who incorporated P® in P revised and supple- 
mented his original, as was universally the custom 
with ancient editors. It agrees with this that 
the portions which have thus received alteration 
are those which deal with ritual and the priest- 
hood. Considering the shortness of the whole, it 
is wonderful how many words and phrases are 
peculiar to it among the Pentateuchal documents. 
(See the lists already referred to, p. 1067, § 4 B 
line 3). In the legislation the style is far more 
concise and direct, and far less technical, than in 
the rest of P, while the rhetorical mould in which 
the discourse in 26 is cast has left its impress 
upon a number of shorter hortatory passages 
recurring amidst the legislation in a manner 
equally foreign to P as a whole. But the most 
marked effect of style is produced by the reitera- 
tion of phrases expressing the leading ideas of the 
collection. 

(3) These leading ideas are few but great, and 
they dominate every chapter. i. There is a 
unique sense of the majesty and presence of 
God, expressed by the constant recurrence of the 
‘Divine I’ in the phrases J am J”, etc. If the 
more diffusely rhetorical style of Dt is like the 
varied harmonies of organ music, in the Law of 
Holiness we rather hear the solemn strokes of a 
great church bell, proclaiming the dwelling of the 
Most High God amongst men, and calling them 
to worship and obey. ii. This effect is enhanced 
by the isolation of one attribute, the holiness of 
God, which carries with it as a corollary the 
holiness of His people. iii. The negative to these 
positives is supplied by the awful peril of profana- 
tion from the peoples of the land, with their 
heathen orgies and abominable customs. — No 
other section of the Pent. shows the explicit com- 
bination of the same elements. 

(4) The nature of the contents makes for the 
same conclusion. The entire legislative material 
of the Pent. may be grouped under the following 
heads :—1l. The Family, 2. Persons and Animals, 
3. Property, 4. Judgment and Rule, 5. Idolatry 
and Superstition, 6. Clean and Unclean, 7. Sacrifice, 
8-11. Sacred Dues, Seasons, Places, and Persons. 
The last six classes thus relate to ceremonial and 
ritual, the first five to religion and morals gener- 
ally in social life. Now, while E and D are rela- 
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tively most copious on these five heads, P® is 
practically the only part of the large mass of P 
which deals with these matters at all, except the 
law of jubile (certain temporary regulations in Nu 
are not reckoned). 60 per cent. of the ordinances 
of P» belong to these five classes and have no 
parallel in the rest of P, but, with one doubtful 
exception, may all be matched from E or D. Only 
40 per cent. come under heads where parallels with 
the rest of P are numerous. 

(5) The resemblances with Zzekiel have long 
attracted attention. They are indeed so striking 
as to have led many critics to argue that the 
prophet was the author of the code. The similar 
relation between Dt and Jeremiah was indeed often 
interpreted in the same way. But if in each case 
it has been found impossible to sustain the hypo- 
thesis of identity of authorship, in each case also 
it has been demonstrated that a close connexion 
subsisted between the two. And if it cannot be a 
mere coincidence that Jeremiah is the first writer 
to betray indebtedness to Dt, so it is natural to 
conclude that, if P* had been long in existence 
as a literary whole, it would not have been left to 
Ezekiel to show traces of its peculiar phrases and 
ideas. Some of the most striking of these parallels 
may now be enumerated for the examination of 
the student. 


Parallels between Lv 17-26 and Ezekiel.* 


1. The Laws. 2. The Hortatory Passages. 
Lv Ezk Ly Ezk 
173. 8.10 144.7 182b 205. 7.19, of, 20 
1710 148 2826 3922. 28 
1713 247 (not in Is or 
1716 1410 4410. 12 Jer) 
1812 9010. 11. 2210. 11 183 207 
12,17 183f. 5.26 1987 2018-21, of. 56 
1918 187. 12. 16 263 1112. 20 189.17 
1915 188 3315 9011. 13 3627 
1926 3325 1824. 30 9022f. 907. 18 
1936 4510 1825. 28 3617, of, 18 
909 997 1826, cf, 27-29 6, cf, 9.13.17 94 
91 1b-3 4425 1813. 24 
215 4420 2024 Heb. 3510 
2114 4422 2025, cf. 1147 2226 4220 810 
298 4431 364.5 3425-28 1417 
2215 2226 269 Heb. 369. 10 1.652 
2518 2826, cf. 3425. 28 2611. 12 3726. 27 437.9 
388. 11. 14 396. 2612b 3727 3628 1120 
26 8723, cf. 1411 
2536 £. 188, cf, 13.17 2912 3424-30 
2548 344 2618, cf. 19386 205b. 6 3427 
etc. etc, 


(6) From the above (taken in connexion with 
the previous critical notes) certain inferences may 
be drawn: i. There is a substantial unity in Ly 
17-26, but it is the unity of a school and not of an 
individual. ii. It is difficult to say whether the 
compiler of the code and author of the closing 
discourse was before or after Ezk, but on the 
whole it is more probable that he was later, to- 
wards the end of the Exile. iii. But no part of 
the legislation (occasional glosses excepted) need 
be later than Ezk. iv. The prophet appeals to 
and rests upon the collections of laws which under- 
lie the present text. v. In their form (cf. their 
frequent grouping in 10’s and 5’s) and in their 
substance (cf. the Anglo - Saxon Penitentials, 
framed also for a rude age) these laws may well 
be very ancient. Their antiquity is indeed better 
established than any theory of their origin. An 
attractive and plausible conjecture, however, is 
that they represent J’s missing legislation. The 
sympathy of J with the priesthood is repeatedly 
shown. 

b. Enough has been said above under §1 B 
§3 B to justify the inference that there rane ra 

* These instances are all taken from the forthcoming Oa;f. 


Anal, Hex., where they will be printed in full in the i - 
tion, which deals fully with the whole question, Re 


school of priestly canonists (P*), who set them- 
selves to reduce to writing the current religious 
praxis of the Jerusalem Temple, all of which was 
apparently accepted as Mosaic. It may be con- 
sidered doubtful whether their work had been 
carried very far, even if it was begun, before the 
destruction of the Temple rendered it necessary, 
if the whole tradition was not to be lost. 1-3 
and 6-7 probably represent two collectors, and 
11-15 one or more. : 

c. It may very well have been one of this school 
who developed its presuppositions yet further, and 
carried them out more vigorously, embodying them 
in the great book of History and Law called Ps, of 
which but little is included in Ly. In it all takes 
place in and for the camp, and centres round the 
Tabernacle and its single altar, Aaron the one 
anointed priest forming with his sous the exclu- 
sive priesthood, and the sons of Levi the minister- 
ing tribe. The most natural date is after the 
Restoration, as no trace of this system is found 
till the arrival of Ezra. 

d. Last came a long line of scribes (P*), com- 
bining, revising, expanding, and supplementing, 
until the Pentateuch reached its present form. 

§ 6. HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF LEVITICUS. 

a. As thus resolved into its component parts, 
arranged in chronological order, though not all 
furnished with definite dates, the book becomes 
a great witness to the Christian doctrine of evolu- 
tion. As, under the inspiration and prompting of 
the Spirit of God, the laws for conduct and worship 
were shaped and modified, their form largely de- 
pendent on historical circumstances, so we who 
have had committed to us the revelation of absolute 
truth in Christ may expect to have amongst us a 
presence of the Spirit adequate to enable us to 
apply that truth for each age till the end comes. 

b. Lv is the literary monument of the Hebrew 
priesthood. Overshadowed in the earlier history 
by kings and prophets, represented in the pages 
of written prophecy by the degenerate members of 
the order, it is in Lv and Ezk that we see how 
the priests trained Israel to associate a high 
standard of morality with a stately form of 
worship, which, though freely using material 
means, was, in its essence, and still more as com- 
pared with contemporary forms of religion, severely 
spiritual and rich in symbolical significance. 

c. The earlier collections in the one case (P+) 
carry us back to the earlier years of the monarchy, 
and in the other (Pt) preserve probably with accu- 
racy the procedure at the Temple during the period 
after Josiah’s reformation, and no doubt partially 
reflect the praxis of previous centuries, for the 
continuity of custom and persistency of ritual 
where no historical revolution has taken place must 
be remembered. 

d. As a whole, Ly is the mirror of the Second 
Temple and its system. Whenever it or its several 
parts were written, it is on all hands admitted that 
its provisions were never fully executed till the 
time of Ezra. 

§ 7. RELIGIOUS VALUE OF LEVITICUS. 

a. We still need, side by side with the prophetic, 
the priestly view of religion. (See§6b). For all 
J” was Israel’s God, but for the one His Righteous- 
ness, and for the other His Holiness was the 
dominant attribute. (The earlier prophetic term 
‘Holy One of Israel’ hardly belongs to the same 
circle of ideas as Ly.) 

b. Amid the labyrinth of connected but fre- 
quently conflicting ordinances the watchwords of 
the Law of Holiness enable us to thread the maze 
securely. There are differences in the way by 
which it is sought to realize the ideal: the ideal 
is but one, the Holy God amid a Holy People in a 
Holy Land. 
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c. The Law of Sacrifice reminds us of our human 
need for something visible and outward in our 
worship, while its particulars happily illustrate, 
even if they do not teach, the various parts of 
Christian devotion. Sacrifices are elements in the 
visible fabric of religion by which the spiritual 
service of the Holy God was given a protective 
shell for its growth: eternal moments in the life 
energy of the worshipping spirit, visualized in 
temporary form: signposts pointing to the Perfect 
Sacrifice: earnests of that Sacrament which re- 
places sacrifice proper by commemoration and com- 
munion. 

d. The Law of the Consecration of the Priesthood, 
with the multitude of ordinances on the duties and 
holiness of the priests, must ever remain solemn 
reading for all those who believe themselves to 
have been made priests unto their God, and especi- 
ally for them on whom the great High Priest has 
laid the awful burden of ministering as His com- 
missioned representatives. 

e. Lastly, the Law of Clean and Unclean enforces 
one great lesson alike of the Incarnation itself and 
of the life of the Incarnate, that the body matters 
intensely. Health helps not happiness only, but 
holiness. Cleanliness and godliness have their 
real and close relations. The study of hygiene, 
the promotion of public health by helping to make 
or enforce good sanitary laws and bye-laws, the 
provision of baths and wash-houses or of a water 
supply, simple living, good housewifery, the stamp- 
ing out of infectious diseases, the treatment of the 
poor and sick,—if Lv only furnished texts for the 
commendation of these things, could we say that 
its religious value was insignificant ? 


LITERATURE.—(See art. HexaTEucnH). Kalisch’s Comm. is the 
best in Eng.; cf. also Driver and White in Polychrome Bible 
(brief comments); Kellogg in Hapos. Bible (for application) ; 
Hexapla in Leviticum, 1631 (older views fully given); see also 
arts. PRIESTS AND LEVITES, SACRIFICE, TyPB, UNCLEANNESS. 


G. HARFORD-BATTERSBY. 
LEWD, LEWDNESS.—The Anglo-Saxon laéwed 

(or geléwed) was the past ptep. of laéwan, to 
enfeeble; in middle Eng. it appeared as lewed, 
which was afterwards contracted to lewd. Thus 
the earliest meaning is ‘ enfeebled,’ ‘ useless,’ as in 
Piers Plowman, ii. 186— 

‘Chastite with-oute charite worth cheynid in helle ; 

Hit is as lewede as a lampe that no lyght ys ynne.’ 
Next we find the meaning of ‘ignorant,’ which was 
the usual sense of the word down to Shakespeare. 
Thus Chaucer, (?) Romawnt, Frag. C. 1. 6217— 

‘Lered or lewd, lord or lady’; 


Spenser, Shepheards Calendar, ii. 10— 


‘Lewdly complainest thou, laesie ladde, 
Of winters wracke for making thee sadde’; 
and Ascham, Scholemaster, p. 45: ‘This lewde and 
learned, by common experience, know to be most 
trewe.’ From this arose a special use of the word 
to designate the /aity, who are the lewd inasmuch 
as they are the unlearned, and so are distinguished 
from the ‘ clergy’ or ‘clerks,’ the learned.* Wyclif 
(1382) translates 1S 214 ‘And answerynge the 
reest to David seith to hym, I haue not leeuyd 
oouys at hoond (1388, ‘ Y haue not lewid, that is 
comyn, looues at hoond’), but oonli hooli breed.’ 
Again, in the Wycliffite tr. of 1388, Ac 47% is 
rendered, ‘And thei siyen the stidfastnesse of 
Petre and of Joon, for it was foundun that thei 
weren men unlettrid, and lewid men, and thei 
wondriden, and knowen hem that thei weren with 
Jhesu’; which in 1380 had been ‘founden that 
thei weren men with oute lettris, and idiotis’ (Gr. 


* Trench and Skeat hold that the sense of ‘lay’ came first, 
and that ‘ignorant’ developed out of it, the laity being seen to 
be ‘the ignorant party.’ But the other order seems proved by 
the examples we have gathered. 


i6.Grac=private persons, ‘laymen’; Vule. idiotze ; 
Tind. ‘laye people’; Cran. ‘laye men’; Rhem. ‘of 
the vulgar sort’). The two meanings of ‘ignorant’ 
and ‘lay’ are closely combined in Ascham, Works, 
(ed. 1815), p. 206, ‘Hereby is plainly seen, how 
learning is robbed of the best wits ; first, by the 
great beating, and after, the ill choosing of scholars 
to go to the universities : whereof cometh partly 
that lewd and spiteful proverb, sounding to the 
just hurt of learning, and shame of learned men, 
that the greatest clerks be not the wisest men’; 
and in Sir John Davies, The Soul, st. 13— 
‘Thus these great clerks their little wisedome shew, 
While with their doctrines they at hazard play ; 
Tossing their light opinions to and fro, 

To mocke the lewde, as learnd in this as they.’ 
From this developed next the sense of ‘wicked’ by 
an easily understood transition. Sir John Davies, 
Discoverie of the State of Ireland (ed. 1618), p. 181, 
says the followers of the Irish chieftains ‘ were 
borne out and countenanced in all their lewde 
and wicked actions’; North (Plutarch, ‘Cicero,’ 
p. 862) has ‘This Verres had been Praetor of 
Cicilia, and had committed many lewd parts 
there’; and this is the meaning in Milton, PL iv. 
193— 

‘So clomb this first grand thief into God’s fold: 

So since into his Church lewd hirelings climb.’ 
And then, finally, came the meaning of ‘lustful,’ 
the special wickedness to which the ignorant were 
prone, and the only meaning that has remained 
to the word. This is as old as Chaucer ; cf. also 
Spenser, /Q 1. i. 10O— 
*O would it so had chaunst, 
That you, most noble Sir, had present beene 


When that lewd ribauld, with vile lust advaunst, 
Laid first his filthy hands on virgin cleene’ ; 


Milton, PL i. 490— 


‘Belial came last, than whom a Spirit more lewd 
Fell not from Heaven, or more gross to love 
Vice for itself’ ; 


and Comus, 465— 


‘But, when lust, 
By unchaste looks, loose gestures, and foul talk, 
But most by lewd and lavish act of sin, 
Lets in defilement to the inward parts, 
The soul grows clotted by contagion.’ 


In AV lewd, lewdly, and lewdness are found in 
both the meanings last noted, and there is no sharp 
distinction between them. The special sense of 
‘lustful,’ while usual in OT, does not occur in 
Apoer. or NT. 

The Heb. words are (1) 1 zimmah, which is tr? 
‘lewdness’ in Jg 20° (Moore, ‘abomination,’ which: 
is the Geneva word), Jer 1377, Hos 6° (Cheyne, 
‘outrages ’), and often in Ezk (16%: 8 229 2321. 27. 29. 35. 
48 bis. 49 9413; see Davidson on 16%). This word has 
a range of meaning from the colourless ‘ plan’ or 
‘ purpose’ (only Job 17") to the special sin of un- 
chastity. Besides the above, it is rendered in AV 
‘purpose’ (Job 174), ‘thought’ (Pr 24°, so RV, 
but OHL ‘evil device’), ‘wicked device’ (Is 327), 
‘wickedness’ (Ly 1817 199 2014s, RVm ‘enormity’), 
‘mischief’ (Ps 267° 119°, Pr 10%, RV in last two 
‘ wickedness’), ‘heinous crime’ (Job 31); in Ezk 
16?” the Heb. ‘way of lewdness’ is tr? ‘lewd way,’ 
so ‘women of lewdness’ in 23“ ‘lewd women’ ; in 
Pr 2127 Heb. ‘in lewdness’ is ‘ with a wicked mind,’ 
RVm ‘to atone for wickedness’; and in Ezk 22 
it is ‘lewdly.’ (2) The derivative m1) is once 
(Jer 111) rendered ‘lewdness’ ; and (3) mba3x nabh- 
lath, in its only occurrence (Hos 2”) is so translated, 
AVm ‘folly or villany,’ RVm ‘shame. 

In Apocr. the adj. occurs in Ad. Est 16? ‘lifted up 
with the glorious words of lewd persons that were 
never good’ (rots T&v dmepayadGy Kduarots mapeNOovTes, 
RV ‘lifted up with the boastful words of them 
that were never good’); 16° ‘lewd disposition 
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(kaxomoria) ; Sir 30% ‘lewd behaviour’ (doxnpo- 
ctvn, RV ‘shameless behaviour’); and Sir 16 hedng 
‘It is better to have none, than many lewd 
children’; the adv. in Wis 15° ‘employing his 
labours lewdly’ (kaxduox00s, RV ‘labouring to an 
evil end’); and the subst. in To 4% ‘in lewdness 
is decay and great want’ (év 77 dxpecdrnte, RV ‘in 
naughtiness’). In NT the adj. occurs but once, 
Ac 17° ‘certain lewd fellows of the baser sort’ (r&v 
ayopalwv rads dyvdpas movnpovs, RV ‘certain vile 
fellows of the rabble’); and the subst. once, Ac 
184 ‘If it were a matter of wrong or wicked lewd- 
ness’ (padiovpynua movnpov, RV ‘wicked villany’). 
; J. HASTINGS. 
LIBANUS (Ai8avos, Libanus).—The (Greek) form 
of the (Heb.) name LEBANON (wh. see), 1 Es 4% 5”, 
2 Es 15”, Jth 17, Sir 2418 50" [all]. 


LIBERTINES. —In Ac 6° we read that ‘there 
arose certain of them that were of the synagogue 
called (the synagogue) of the Libertines, and of the 
Cyrenians, and of the Alexandrians, and of them 
of Cilicia and Asia, disputing with Stephen.’ In 
close relation to the question who the Libertines 
were, stands the question as to the number of 
synagogues here indicated. It has been held that 
only one synagogue is implied (Calvin, Wieseler ; 
cf. Hort, Judaistic Christianity, 50); that there 
were two synagogues—the one consisting of Liber- 
tines and Cyrenians and Alexandrians, the other 
of Cilicians and Asiatics (Winer, Holtzmann, 
Wendt); that each of the five parties had a separate 
synagogue (Schiirer, waar The last view is 
supported by the fact that in Jerus. the synagogues 
—though they did not number 480, as affirmed in 
rabbinical traditions—were very numerous, and by 
the consideration that even if the inhabitants of all 
the places mentioned could have beenaccommodated 
in one synagogue—a supposition which the large- 
ness of the Jewish population in Cyrene and 
Alexandria renders very improbable—there was no 
common bond to bring together men from towns or 
districts so widely separated. 

If this view be sound, it helps to determine the 
question whether by the L. we are to understand 
the inhabitants of some town or the designation 
of a class. The association of the Libertines with 
the Cyrenians, etc., would naturally suggest the 
inhabitants of some town in Proconsular Africa, 
and conjectural emendations of the text (A:Bvorivwy 
(Wetstein, Blass) or AcBiwy rdv cara Kupivnv) based 
on this assumption have been made (see Blass, Philo- 
logy of Gospels, 69f.). It is argued by Gerdes (‘de 
synagoga Libertinorum,’ Hzercit. Acad. 1738, who 
at the same time furnishes a complete statement 
and discussion of other views) that if Luke had 
meant Libertint in the Roman sense, he would 
have used a Gr., not a Lat. word; that Suidas men- 
tions a town named Libertum; and that among 
those present at the Council of Carthage in 411 was 
Victor Episcopus Ecclesia Catholice Libertinensis, 
between whom and the rival Donatist bishop a 
sharp recrimination took place (Mansi, iv. 91, 92). 
But the statement of Suidas is probably derived 
from the passage in Ac; and, moreover, it is 
altogether improbable that the Jewish contingent 
from a town so obscure could have maintained 
a separate synagogue at Jerusalem. Moreover, 
the addition by Luke of rfs Neyoudyns seems 
intended to guard against the possibility of our 
misconceiving that the Libertines, like the others 
mentioned, were inhabitants of a place. 

Setting aside the fantastic conjectures that the 
Libertines were a philosophical sect, or the adher- 
ents of the school of one Libertus, and the sugges- 
tion of Lightfoot (Hor. Heb. et Talm.) that ‘they 
were Pal. Jews who had been enslaved and sub- 
sequently set free, we conclude that the Libertines 
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were freedmen in the Roman sense of the term. 
They were mainly descendants of those Jews who 
had been taken as prisoners to Rome by Pompey 
in B.C. 63, and there sold as slaves. We learn from 
Philo (Leg. ad Gaiwm, c. 23, i. 568 (Mang.)) that 
the majority of the Roman Jews belonged to the 
class of freedmen (cf. Tacitus, Ann. 1. 85; Suet. 
Tib. c. 36). Their enslaved condition lasted but a 
short time, and they soon became an important 
factor in the community. Whether they were 
manumitted by their masters because their value 
as slaves was greatly lessened by their tenacious 
adherence to their national customs (Hausrath), or 
because their fidelity as slaves suggested to their 
masters that as freemen they would be of still 
greater service (Berliner), or whether they were 
ransomed by their own countrymen (Gratz), we do 
not know; but the language of Philo seems to 
indicate that the first-mentioned cause was the 
most influential. The fear of the Jews expressed 
by Cicero (pro Flacco, ¢. 28) is no doubt rhetorical ; 
but rhetorically it would have been pointless if the 
Jews had been a feeble folk (cf. Hor. Sat. i. 4. 148). 
By such of them as returned to settle in Jerus. or 
were temporarily resident there, a synagogue was 
built. According to Hausrath the building of a 
separate synagogue was a necessity, as from a 
theocratic point of view they were subject to 
certain dlinalilities Among the inscriptions quoted 
by Schiirer (Die Gemeindeverfassung der Juden in 
Rom, p. 15) is one referring to a synagogue Tay 
Avyvornolwy ; and if, as is probable, this refers to 
freedmen or slaves in the house of Augustus, it 
seems to show that at Rome was reproduced the 
type of distinctions that existed in Jerusalem. 
Like the other Hel. Jews, the Libertines were 
keenly opposed to the new faith, and the very 
inferiority of their social and theocratic standing 
may have caused them to emphasize the distinctive- 
ness of their religious position (ef. Gerdes, op. cit.; 
Schiirer, op. cit., HJP it. ii. 56 f., 276; Hausrath 
in Schenkel, Bibel-Lexicon; Meyer on Ac 6°; La- 
positor, July, 1895, p. 35). JOHN PATRICK. 


LIBERTY.—The only passage in which this 
word needs verbal attention is 1 Mae 10% ‘And 
whosoever they be that flee unto the temple at 
Jerusalem, or be within the liberties thereof, being 
indebted unto the king, or for any other matter, 
let them be at liberty, and all that they have in 
my realm.’ The ‘liberties’ of the temple are its 
precinets, the parts within which its inmates have 
liberty of action. The Gr. is épca, borders, bounds. 
Scrivener gives this as one of the colloquialisms 
peculiar to the Apocr., which the AV translators 
accepted with slovenliness from the Bishops’ Bible. 
It is also the tr. of Coverdale and the Geneva 
Bible. Wvyclif’s word is ‘ coasts’ = boundaries, and 
so Douay, after Vulg. fines. J. HASTINGS. 


LIBERTY.—This idea forms one of the char- 
acteristic differences between OT and NT con- 
ceptions of religion. In OT the idea is almost 
entirely absent. ‘The fear of the Lord’ is the 
distinctive name for religion (Ps 34” etc.), ‘ser- 
vant’ is the distinctive title of the good (Ps 192, 
He 3° etc.). God is thought of chiefly as the 
supreme, universal sovereign and ruler, Is 3322. 
Obedience is the central virtue of religious char- 
acter, to which all blessings are promised, 18 15%. 
To illustrate this position fully, it would be neces- 
sary to quote a large part of the OT. We do not 
mean that there are no indications of more in- 
timate relations between God and man. The freer, 
gentler side of religion is undoubtedly known. 
The law of love for God and man is promulgated. 
Many of the psalmists and prophets rise to lofty 
heights of divine joy and fellowship. But the 
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ground-tone of OT piety is reverential fear. This 
order of development in revelation was fitting and 
indeed inevitable. The OT age was the age of 
childhood in revealed religion, and children are 
trained for independence by a course of obedience 
and subjection to authority (Gal 4). ‘The law 
hath been our tutor to bring us unto Christ’ 
(Gal 3™), The patriarchal age certainly seems 
to breathe a freer spirit than the age of the law 
roper. Still, even then religious thought and 
eeling can only have been elementary; and this 
is the impression made by the narrative. Of later 
days St. Paul uses strong, even harsh, language, 
‘weak and beggarly rudiments’ (Gal 4%). The 
prevailing spirit was a ‘spirit of bondage to fear’ 
(Ro 8%), At the same time the emphasis laid on 
God’s work of redemption must have given rise 
to thoughts of spiritual freedom (Ex 134, Dt 78, 
1Ch 17 etc.), and in Is 611 this truth finds glori- 
ous expression. It is perhaps worth while to 
notice that, while in the political system of Israel 
there is no trace of the idea of liberty in the 
modern sense, that system is distinguished from 
the despotisms of the day by many humane regu- 
lations unknown elsewhere, such as those with 
regard to slavery (Ex 21”) and land (Lv 25" °8), 

Christianity brought, first of all, freedom from 
the ceremonial restrictions and conditions of OT 
religion. The Mosaic law is described as ‘a yoke 
which neither we nor our fathers were able to 
bear’ (Ac 15°). To all attempts to continue or 
reimpose the yoke on Christian believers, St. Paul 
offered unflinching and successful resistance (Gal 
34 514), and so won the victory of Christian free- 
dom for all time. The teaching of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews throughout supports St. Paul (9° 10). 
The NT condemns beforehand all attempts to 
reduce Christianity to a mere system of ritual. 
The Lord Jesus, St. Paul, and St. John are at 
one in their insistence on spiritual religion. 

But the chief NT doctrine on this subject is 
that of inward freedom as the privilege of all 
believers. Sin brings into bondage (Jn 8*4, Ro 
616.) ; but from this bondage believers are saved 
both negatively and positively. This is the pro- 
found meaning of redemption in the NT sense— 
deliverance from that sense of guilt and fear and 
condemnation which oppresses and fetters the soul 
(Ro 8?, Tit 24 etc.). ‘Ye were servants of sin, 
ye became servants of righteousness’ (Ro 61). 
Knowledge of the truth is the means (Jn 8%), 
Christ Himself the source (Jn 8°, 2 Co 31"), of this 
highest freedom. The ‘spirit of bondage’ gives 
place to the ‘spirit of adoption’ (Ro 8”, Gal 45), 
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15°>8-, Ro 8*7-39, 1 Jn 54). The exultant sense of 
power, of present and future triumph, enjoyed 
re the believer, is vividly expressed in passages 
like Ro 57-10 612-22 888 Spiritual freedom culmin- 
ates in the relation of children in which believers 
stand to God. In our Lord’s teaching, in St. 
Paul’s and St. John’s, this is always represented 
as the distinctive privilege of the saved, so pro- 
found and far-reaching is the NT revelation of 
the divine Fatherhood in the fullest sense: ‘your 
Father in heaven’ (Mt 5% 74, Jn 13, Ro 816, 
1 Jn 3%), St. Paul expressly contrasts the state 
of the servant and the son: ‘Thou art no more 
a servant, but a son’ (Gal 47). God is thought 
of as Father, no longer as Ruler merely. The 
most signal exercise of the liberty of children of 
God is the boldness with which believers draw 
near to God (He 4!° 108), Christians are invested 
with the full privileges of the priesthood (1 P 2%). 
Liberty is not to pass into licence (Gal 51, 1 P 216), 
St. James speaks of a ‘law of liberty’ (1% 2!%). 

On the thorny questions which have arisen in 
connexion with liberty and necessity, Scripture 
says nothing, but frinlive much. By always ap- 
pealing to man as responsible, by calling upon 
him to repent and believe, by holding him ac- 
countable for the results of his action, it assumes 
that he is free, and in the most definite way refutes 
the doctrine of moral fatalism. Man may become 
the slave of sin, sinking into spiritual paralysis ; 
but it is his own act, and recovery is always pos- 
sible in this life. Only so far as his action is 
voluntary, and his slavery self-induced, is he 
guilty. Pharaoh who hardened his heart repeat- 
edly, Ahab who ‘did evil above all that were 
before him,’ Jeroboam ‘who made Israel to sin,’ 
are terrible examples of the hardening effects of 
sin; but their ruin was their own work; they 
“sold themselves to work evil’ (1 K 21°). Other- 
wise, they could not have been punished by God 
as they were. Whatever speculative difficulties 
may be raised on the ground of the divine omni- 
science, or the law of heredity, or the principle 
of cause and effect, they vanish before man’s in- 
vincible consciousness of moral responsibility and 
the Scripture declarations of God’s righteousness 
and man’s freedom (Gn 18”, Ezk 33"*, Jn 319 5%). 

J.S. BANKs. 

LIBNAH (7:25).—4. The third of the 12 stations 
following Hazeroth, mentioned only in Nu 3370 2! 
(see Exopus, IV.), unless it is the same place that 
is called in Dt 1! Laban. Its position is not known. 

2. A city taken by Joshua (Jos 10° °°), and, from 
the context, situate between Makkedah and 


Sin, death, the world, are conquered enemies (1 Co! Lachish. The name occurs in the list of con- 
Bi A. 16 Lue. 
INu 332° Acwovd, AcBwvd, as A. AeBwvd, 
SRE AceBavd, as A. or 
Jos 10 AeByd (vis) AeBurd, (8) def. AeBvd. 
10°! Bae AaB urd, (0%) def. Eo 
10% ne def. 
Wee eae AcBuvd def. 
afer Aeurd AeBva def. 
ons ues ay def. 
DIK, {eee Levvd, Nowra def. AoBvd. 
198 Moura, AoBvda def. ae 
23% Anuvd. AoBevd def. AoBevvd : 
2418 om. Aouvd. N OQ ; Que : 
Is 378 AoBvav AoBva Aouvdy Aouad ol y’ AaBave, 
1 Ch 6°” (Heb.*7] AoBvd, Aouad Aopydy 
PHC 822-212? Aourd, AoBva AoBra 
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quered kings (12!*) between Arad and Adullam, 
in a group of 9 cities of the Shephélah (15*) and in 
the lists of priestly cities (21%, 1 Ch 6” [v.7 LXX 
and Eng.]). The MT in Ch describes it as a city 
of refuge, but the text requires emendation, and 
the renderings of AV and RV give the probable 
sense. The city revolted at the same time as 
Edom from under the hand of Judah in the time of 
Joram [Jehoram] (2 K 8, 2 Ch 21!°). It appears 
to have been a stronghold, for the king of Assyria 
attacked it in the time of Hezekiah (2 Ix 198, Is 378). 
In the last days of the kingdom of Judah it was 
inhabited by Jewish families, for Josiah took to 
wife a daughter of Jeremiah of Libnah (2 K 23% 
2418), This is the last biblical notice of the place, and 
no reference to it occurs in later times. It was prob- 
ably in the neighbourhood of Beit Jibrin, and a site 
4 miles to N.W. has been proposed, and (PEISt, 
Jan. 1897) another, 10 miles 8.E. of Tell el-Hesy. 
The LXX renderings are very varied, AcSva or 
Ao8vd occurring most frequently ; for 6 is substi- 
tuted « in some places, and AeBuvd occurs in A. 
The first vowel is often varied, but generally no 
vowel is found between # and », and in this respect 
the renderings are distinguished from those of 
Libnah (1), which introduce w between 8 and 7; 
AcBwrvd, with uw for 8 in B. The first syllable of 
the rendering Yevvd in 2 K 8” may be a duplication 
of the last syllable of the preceding word. On 
the previous page is a list of the LXX variations. 
A. T. CHAPMAN. 
LIBNI (325, AoBev(e)). The eldest son of Gershon, 
that is to say, the eponym of a principal family 
of Gershonite Levites, Ex 61”, Nu 338, 1 Ch 627-2 
[Heb. 2°]. In 1 Ch 6° [Heb. 14], perhaps owing to 
some dislocation of the text, the name appears as 
that of the eponym of a family of Merarites. The 
patronymic Libnites (3257) occurs in Nu 32! 26°8, 


LIBRARY.—See WRITING. 
LIBYA, LIBYANS.—See Lusim. 


LICE (033, oa kinnim, o> kinndm, cries, 
kvlires, sciniphes, cinifes).—The usual meaning of 
oxvlv=Kvly is plant-louse. It is also used for 
various species of gnats. Some have supposed it 
to designate a species of worm. Whether it can 
be understood of the louse also is not clear. The 
tr. in the text of EV (Ex 816 RVm ‘<sandflies’ 
or ‘fleas,’ 1” 18, Pg 105%!) ‘lice’ is based upon 
the authority of the Talmud; on the fact that 
the insects alluded to sprang from the dust, not 
from the water; that the lice were in, not on men 
and beasts, t.c. in their hair; that the Targum, 
Syriac, and Arabic VSS tr. the word by one which 
appears to mean lice rather than gnats. Scholars 
are still divided on the subject (see MEDICINE, 
p. 330), but the weight of evidence seems to be in 
favour of dice as the third of the plagues of Egypt. 
Lice swarm on the persons of uncleanly people in 
the East. The better classes of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, however, were scrupulously clean; and Hero- 
dotus says that the priests shaved all the hair 
from their heads and bodies every third day, lest 
they should harbour any of these unclean insects, 
and so defile the temples. Such a pest, therefore, 
would be peculiarly abhorrent to them. See, on 
the whole subject, Dillm. on Ex 8%, 

; G. E. Post. 

LICENCE is simply ‘ permission’ in all its occur- 
rences in AV, where its spelling is indifferently 
‘licence’ (1 Mac 18, 2 Mac 49, Ac 21% 2S or 
‘license’ (Jth 11, Sir 15°), and the verb does not 
occur. RV retains ‘licence’ (spelling so always), 
except in 2 Mac 4°, AV ‘if he might have licence 
to set him up a place for exercise’ (€dv cvyywpnO7 
dua ris e€ovclas avrod, RV ‘if it might be allowed 


him through the king’s authority’); Ac 21° AV 
‘And when he had given him licence’ (émirpéWayros 
dé adrod, RV ‘ And when he had given him leave’) ; 
and 25! AV ‘have licence to answer’ (rémroy dzro- 
hoylas, RV ‘have had opportunity to make his 
defence’). AV had already changed ‘licence’ of 
earlier versions into ‘leave,’ as Jn 19°8 Tind. ‘And 
Pylate gave him licence.’ The verb was once 
common in the same sense, as Ac 22 »ding Rhem. 
‘Being licensed by the Tribune to speake to the 
people’; Elyot, Governowr, ii. 294, ‘he licenced 
Plato to departe without damage.’ Milton uses 
both subst. and vb. in their modern meaning in 
Areopagitica (Clar. Press ed. p. 6), ‘But lest I 
should be condemn’d of introducing licence, while 
I oppose Licencing.’ J. HASTINGS. 


LIDEBIR (7275).—Proposed in RVm of Jos 13% 
as alternative rendering to of Debir (text). See 
Desir No. 2 and LODEBAR, 


LIE, LYING, and the many other words of the 
group, describe various forms of the sin against 
truth, and serve to illustrate an important element 
of the biblical morality. 


The principal Heb. and Greek terms are the following :— 
1. 7py ‘lie’ (Qal and Pi.). 7p ‘falsehood’ (Jer 1014), ‘a lie’ 
(Ps 11969), frequently preceded by 727, also used adverbially 
=‘ falsely’ (2 S 1818), 

2. 21D (root meaning quite uncertain) ‘to speak falsely,’ esp. 
in Pi. (with 5 or 3 pointing to the person addressed) ; Niph. 
“to be found or show oneself a liar’ (Pr 306), Hiph. ‘make or 
make out a liar’ (Job 2425), 333 ‘a lie’; ‘> wx ‘a liar’ 
(Pr 1922); cf. 3158 Jer 1518 (of failing, deceptive brook, cf. vb. in 
Is 5711), Mic 114, 

3. wD ‘to be lean,’ ‘become emaciated’ (Ps 10924); P%. 
with b or 3 ‘to lie to one’ (1 K 13818, Jer 512); Niph. ‘to feign 
obedience’ (Dt 3329). wm ‘leanness’ (Job 168), usually ‘alie,’ ‘a 
calumny’ (Hos 1013), wm ‘deceitful’ (Is 309). The root mean- 
ing is uncertain, possibly that of failing. 

4. 73, only in plur. O%3 (root 372, t.e. N71 ‘to invent’) 
‘empty or boastful talk’ (Job 113), thence applied to utterers 
of such, as liars, diviners (Is 4425, Jer 5036), 

5. Nw ‘emptiness,’ ‘vanity’ (Ps 6011), thence applied to 
things of no substance or injurious, as the falsehood, the idol, 
the wicked or criminal act (Pr 308, Ps 244 264, Job 1111); cf. 
sw Ty ‘a hollow, insincere witness’ (Dt 520) with 1pw 3y ‘a 
false witness’ (Ex 2016), 

6. In NT the subject is handled by the use of the group of 
words connected with’ Weide, here used only in the middle 
voice. ~peidecbus is used abs. (Mt 511, 2 Co 11%! etc.) ; with acc. 
of person lied to (Ac 53); with dat. (Ac 54); es zie (Col 39); 
nari cis canbelus (Ja 314), The list includes etorys ‘a de- 


‘ceiver’ (Jn 844 etc.), ‘a false teacher’ (1 Jn 222); Wevd4s ‘ false,’ 


‘wicked’ (Ac 618, Rev 218); Wetddes ‘lying,’ ‘a le,’ esp. of false 
religion (Jn 844, Ro 125); Wetcue ‘a falsehood’ (Ro 387); a&Levdss 
of God ‘that cannot lie’ (Tit 12); Wevderdyos ‘teaching falsely’ 
(1 Ti 42); and various compounds descriptive of enemies of the 
faith, as Pevd&deagos (Gal 24), Levdurerror0s (2 Co 1118), Levdo- 
xpogurns (Mt 715 etc.), Wevdedidécxnr0s (2P 21), Wevdex proces 
(Mt 2424, Mk 1322), 

1. The biblical writers describe various types of 
lying. In its most general aspect—the saying 
what we know to be false with intent to deceive 
—it is clear that it was reprobated by the common 
conscience of Israel (cf. Pr 19? 30°), and it is ex- 
pressly condemned in the ancient Law of Holiness 
(Lv 194-22), Usually, however, in the legislation, 
including the Decalogue, special cognizance is 
taken of lying of the criminal kind—consisting 
either in the perjured testimony which procures 
an unjust sentence (Dt 19%", cf. Ex 20), or in 
the false statement which is the instrument of 
fraudulent dealing (Lv 61). In the prophetical 
writings lying is conceived, not merely as a prin- 
cipal kind, but almost as the soul, of wickedness, 
and so sometimes appears as the symbol of all 
moral evil (Hos 12}, cf. Is 6°). At a later period 
‘lie’ is a favourite description of the message of 
the false prophets (Jer 27"), and of the utterances 
of soothsayers (Is 44°), and the same idea is often 
expressed in the designation of idols and idolatry. 
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In NT, in which the duty of truthfulness is 
strongly insisted on in contrast to Oriental deceit- 
fulness, it is suggested that there are three lies 
par excellence—heathen religion (Ro 15), the claim 
of the false apostle (Rev 2”), and the denial ‘ that 
Jesus is the Christ’ (1 Jn 2”), 

2. The heinousness of lying appears in various 
particulars—that it is utterly inconsistent with the 
holiness which is of the essence of the divine 
nature, and gives a law to the people (Ly 1914), and 
more particularly with the commandments of a 
God who Himself is absolutely true (Ps 89°); and 
also that it has anti-social effects of a ruinous and 
far-reaching kind (Prophets, passim; cf. Pr 268). 
In NT its sinfulness is further emphasized by 
tracing it to the example and inspiration of Satan 
(Jn 84, Ac 5%), or to the old man which is put off 
in conversion (Col 39). 

3. The penalties of lying are set forth in an 
ascending scale. Various saws in Pr point to the 
heritage of contempt which is the portion of the 
habitual liar. The judicial punishment of the 
false witness is the recoil upon himself of the evil 
‘he had thought to do unto his brother’ (Dt 19"). 
In the history of Gehazi (2 K 5), and of Ananias 
and Sapphira (Ac 5), theaggravated lie is punished 
by a special judgment of appalling severity. In 
Ps 244 lying is numbered with the sins which dis- 
qualify from the worship of, and so exclude from 
communion with, God. And as a consistent de- 
velopment of this stern judgment we find it in 
the NT as one of the list of sins by which the 
essence of character is tested, and which, become 
habitual, entail the forfeiture of eternal salvation 
(Rev 2127 2935), 

Two problems arising out of the subject may be 
briefly referred to. The first is connected with 
the passages which seem to represent God as using 
deceitful means—esp. 1 K 2275, where He is said to 
have lured Ahab to destruction by “putting a lying 
spirit in the mouth of the prophets,’ and in a lesser 
degree 1S 167, where He instructs Samuel to con- 
ceal his real purpose from Saul by offering a 
sacrifice. As regards the first of these cases it 
may, however, be fairly held, as is indeed required 
by the general tenor of OT religion, that the sense 
is satistied by regarding God, not as the author of 
sin, but as overruling wickedness to the working 
out of His righteous purposes. ‘ All that is meant 
is that, in carrying out God’s decree of condemna- 
tion, he (the lying spirit) becomes a means of 
leading the king on to his doom through the fawn- 
ing guile of these false prophets’ (W. S. Bruce, 
Ethics of OT, p. 269). It should be added that the 
difficulty of this class of passages is less keenly 
felt when the mechanical theory of inspiration is 
abandoned. * 

A second problem concerns the attitude of the 
Bible in its moral teaching towards the casuistical 
controversy over the lie of exigency. In other 
words: when we have said of a statement that it is 
wittingly false, or intended to deceive, is it thereby 
condemned as having the character of guilt? or 
does it lose this character if it can be shown that 
the false statement was required in self-defence, or 
by the law of love? Of such lies we have examples 
in the lives of Abraham (Gn 20?) and of David 
(1S 2138), although obviously it. does not follow, 
any more than in the case of the graver failings of 
OT saints, that they are recorded for example and 
guidance. On the whole, the rigorous doctrine must 


* Under the same category reference may be made to the 
passage (Jn 78-10.14) where our Lord said, ‘I go not up to this 
feast’; then ‘went he also up, not openly.’ But, with the 
reading of BL (siz . . . ovzw), or even without it, if the sentence 
is continued (4 émas xaspos odrw rexrtpuros), the difficulty almost 
disappears. What is quite certain is that the author of the 
Fourth Gospel cannot have thought that any unveracity was 
implied. See Meyer, in loc. 
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be judged more in harmony with the spirit of the 
biblical morality, the common scriptural ground 
being that it is ours to obey the commands of the 
moral law, and that God may be trusted for the 
consequences. For a full discussion of the lie of 
exigency in the light of Christian principles, see 
Martensen’s Christian Ethics (Eng. tr. 4), vol. ii. 
p. 216 ff., also Newman Smyth’s Christian Ethics, 
p. 392 ff. W. P. PATERSON. 


LIE.—The verb to lie was formerly used in the 
sense of pass the night, lodge, sleep. We find an 
example of this in Is 148 ‘All the kings of the 
nations, even all of them, lie in glory, every one 
in his own house’ (322%; RV ‘sleep,’ as Gen. 
Bible): cf. Jos 24 AVm ‘and lay there,’ for text 
‘and lodged there’ (a3¥-322¥), So North, Plutarch, 
‘Demetrius,’ p. 895, ‘For they ordained that the 
place behind the Temple of Minerva called Par- 
thenon (as who would say, the temple of the 
Virgin) should be prepared for his house to lye in’; 
and Bunyan, PP (Clar. Press ed. p. 240), ‘Then 
they called for the Master of the House, and he 
came to them. So they asked if they might lie 
there that night?’ On which Venables remarks, 
‘To die continued in familiar use till the end of the 
last century for to stop the night at a place. This 
is the hinge of Walton’s witty translation of Sir 
Henry Wotton’s definition of an ambassador—“ an 
honest man sent to lie abroad for the good of his 
country.”’’ 

The following phrases should be noticed: 4. Lie 
along. See ALONG. 2. Lie on or Lie upon. This 
phrase occurs in the figurative sense of ‘ oppress,’ 
‘annoy,’ as Dt 29° ‘all the curses that are written 
in this book shall lie upon him’ (j2 ¥29; Driver 
remarks that ya is ‘to lie down as an animal’ 
[Gn 49°], and thinks the metaphor forced, preferring 
the Sept. cod\dAnOjcovra, ‘shall cleave to him’); 
Jg 14” ‘and it came to pass on the seventh day 
that he told her, because she lay sore upon him’ 
Qanaya, RV ‘she pressed him sore,’ Moore ‘she 
besieged him’; the same verb is tr? in 161° ‘she 

ressed him,’ AV and RV); Ps 887 ‘Thy wrath 

ieth hard upon me’ (7399 "by, Driver ‘presseth 
upon me’); Sir 67 ‘She will le upon him as a 
mighty stone of trial’ (/cxupds ora ém’ atte, RV 
‘shall she rest upon him’); Ac 27° ‘no small 
tempest lay on us’ (xeyudvos . . . émixeuévov): RV 
accepts this very literal and old-fashioned tr. here, 
as well as in 1 Co 96 ‘lie upon’ for the same verb, 
but elsewhere érixeuae is tr? ‘press upon’ (Lk 5}), 
‘be instant’ (23°5), ‘impose on’ (He 9!) ; but where 
the meaning is literal, ‘lie upon’ (Jn 118 AV, but 
RV ‘lie against,’ with m. ‘upon’) or ‘lie on’ (21°) 
is of course used. Tindale (Haupos. p. 100) says, 
‘Covetousness made the Pharisees to lie on Christ, 
to persecute Him, and falsely to accuse Him’; and 
again (p. 119), ‘ Thou wouldest not that men should 
do thee wrong and oppress thee; thou wouldest 
not that men should do thee shame and rebuke, 
lie on thee, kill thee,’ where the editor of the 
Parker Soc. ed. explains ‘on is used for of or 
against, apparently taking ‘lie’ to mean ‘tell 
lies.’ In Jg 19” the phrase has a somewhat milder 
but very similar meaning, ‘let all thy wants lie 
upon me’ (the Heb. is simply ‘be all thy wants 
upon me’). In Nu 21° the meaning is ‘touch.’ 
‘And at the stream of the brooks that goeth down 
to the dwelling of Ar, and lieth upon the border 
of Moab’ (jyvn, RV as AVm ‘leaneth upon’). 
3. Lie out = project, Neh 37-627 of the tower 
which projected from the king’s palace (RV 
‘standeth out’). The phrase appears not to be 
English, but a literal rendering by Coverdale ( who 
in v.27 has ‘lieth outwarde’) of the Heb. xyv7, LXX 
6 eéxwv, Vulg. que prominebat. — ie 
The old past ptep. lien occurs in Gn 26", Ps 68%, 
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Jer 3’, and RV retains (except in Ps 68!°, where a 
different tr. dispenses with it), but Amer. RV 
changes to ‘lain.’ Cf. Job 3% Cov. ‘Then shulde 
I now have lyen still, I shulde have slepte, and 
bene at rest’; Fuller, Holy Warre, p. 187, ‘And 
it was good plowing up of that ground which had 
long lien fallow.’ J. HASTINGS. 


LIEUTENANT, RV SatrapP, Ezr 8°, Est 3” 8° 
93; also Dn 373-27 61%, where AV ‘ Prince.’—The 
Heb. nists ('déhashdarpénim) represents the Pers. 
khshatrapdvan (=protectors of the realm), a title 
found on Persian inscriptions, e.g. that of Behistun 
(cf. Lagarde, Ges. Abh. 68, 14; Spiegel, Altpers. 
Keilensch. 215). In Gr. the word became éfarpamns 
or carpdarns; in the LXX we find a considerable 
variety of rendering, diorxyrat Ezr, oixovéuo 1 Es 8%, 
otparnyol, dpxovres Tov carparGy Est, carpdmac Dn, 
taro. Dn (Theod.); in Vulg. satrapes, principes. 
The satrap was the governor of a whole province 
(cf. Dn 6! [but see Bevan, ad loc.], Herod. iii. 89), 
and he held the position of a vassal king. 
power, however, was checked by the presence of a 
royal scribe, whose duty it was to report to the ‘great 
king’ on the administration of the province. Also, 
the troops were for the most part underthe command 
of an independent general. Under the satraps 
were the ‘pehahs,’ or governors of smaller districts. 
In Ezr 8* the term satrap seems to be used some- 
what loosely, or the historian has unduly extended 
the scope of Ezra’s commission ; the only satrap 
whom it would really concern was the ruler of the 
district west of the Euphrates, ‘the governor 
beyond the river’ (Ezr 5°). H. A. WHITE. 


LIFE AND DEATH.— 


i. The Terms. 
ii. Examination of the Biblical Teaching. 
A. Old Test. teaching : (1) the early narratives of Gn; 
(2) the Pentateuch; (3) the Prophets; (4) the 
Poetical books ; (5) the Wisdom literature. 
B. Apocryphal and Apocalyptic teaching. 
C. New Test. teaching: (1) the Synoptics; (2) the 
Johannine writings, (a) the Gospel, (0) the First 
Epistle, (c) the Apocalypse ; (3) the Pauline Epistles ; 
im (4) the rest of the New Testament. 
iii. Conplusions to be drawn from the Scriptural use of the 
erms. 
(a) Doctrinal. 
(0) Ethical. 


i. THE TeRMS.—(1) In the OT the regular word 
for ‘to live’ is mn from the older root mn (so 
Pheen.; Aram. s°n) with the same signification, and 
similar forms occur in Arab., Syr., and allied 
tongues. It occurs in the sense of ‘having life,’ 
e.g. Ex 33” ‘man shall not see me and live’; Gn 5? 
ete. ‘Adam lived an hundred and thirty years’; of 
‘continuing in life’ when death threatens, ¢.g. 
Gn 207 ‘he shall pray for thee, and thou shalt 
live’; or specially of the soul as source of life, as in 
Gn _ 12° ‘that my soul may Jive because of thee.’ 
It is also used with preps. =‘ to live wpon or by,’ 
as Gn 27% ‘by thy sword shalt thou Jive,’ Dt 8? 
‘man doth not dive by bread only, but by every- 
thing that proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord 
doth man Jive.’ So the life of man is spoken of as 
consisting in obedience to the divine statutes (as 
in Ezk 20U ete. ‘if a man do, he shall live in (by) 
them’). To live is used absolutely in the sense of 
‘to prosper,’ as in 1S 10% ‘ Let the king live’ (RVm). 
It also has the signification of returning to life 
from sickness, weariness, or death, as 2 K 88 ‘shall 
I recover of this sickness?’ Jg 1519 ‘his spirit came 
again, and he revived’; Is 26*Thy dead shall 
live.’ In its causative forms it signifies ‘to give 
life,’ ‘to preserve alive,’ ‘to quicken,’ ‘to restore,’ 
as Job 334 ‘the breath of the Almighty giveth me 
life’ ; Ezk 13'8 ‘will ye save souls alive?? Is 3816 
‘make me to live’; 2 K 81 etc. ‘whose son he had 
restored to life,’ 
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The adjective ‘7 ‘living’ is used of God as the 
source of all life, as Jos 3! ‘the living God is 
among you’; and most commonly in the formula 
of the oath ‘as the Lord liveth,’ e.g. Ru 3%. It is 
the ordinary word for ‘living’ of men or animals. 

The word for ‘life? most generally is a plural 
emphatic form (o%5) from the same root. This is 
used to denote not only physical life, but also 
welfare or happiness, as Pr 16" ‘in the light of the 
king’s countenance is life’; Dt 30% ‘to love the 
Lord thy God . . . for he is thy life and the length 
of thy days’; Ps 30° ‘in his favour is life.’ Once 
(in late Hebrew) it is used of eternal life, viz. 
Dn 12? ‘many shall awake, some to everlasting 
life’ (obiy vn). It bears also the signification of 
means of life, sustenance, as in Pr 27%" ‘ mainten- 
ance for thy maidens,’ though the general word in 
this latter sense is 17>. ‘There is also the form 
mn, which denotes ‘a living being,’ ‘an animal,’ 
and more particularly ‘ wild animals,’ but it is used 
occasionally in later poetical writings in the sense of 
‘life,’ as Ps 143* ‘he hath smitten my life down to 
the ground’; Job 33!8 ‘he keepeth back his life 
from perishing.’ 

It is noteworthy that the Hebrew name for 
‘Eve’ (a3) is brnobd in Gn 3” to this root, though 
it has been otherwise interpreted (see EVE). ; 

A very important word is w33, lit. ‘breath,’ sig- 
nifying the sowd as the principle of life. We find 
it in its literal sense in such passages as Job 41” 
[Eng.24] ‘his breath kindleth coals,’ and Is 3°. 
As life, its seat was supposed to be in the blood, cf. 
Ly 174 « For the life of the flesh is in the blood.’ 
It is a general term for /zfe in many senses, as 
1 K 2% ‘at the peril of his life’; Pr 10° one’s life 
‘hungers.’ A special combination is 777 v5; ‘living 
creatures,’ as in Gn 1™ ete.; so it is used by synec- 
doche for a ‘man,’ as Lv 5! etc. ‘if any man sin’ ; 
Gn 4638 ‘even sixteen souls, 7.e. persons’ (cf. corre- 
sponding Eng. usage), and even for the emphatic 
personal pronoun, as Is 46? ‘themselves are gone 
into captivity’; Ps 114 ‘why say ye to me?’ 
Curiously it is sometimes =‘a dead body,’ cf. Nu 5’. 
325 ‘the heart’ is occasionally used as=w53, see Ps 
1024, Jer 4'8. See, further, art. SOUL. 

In the LXX the usual equivalent of on is fw, 
though once (Pr 313”) Bios is used, and the latter 
frequently has the signification of the period or 
course of life inthe NT, e.g. Lk 8 ‘ pleasures of 
this life’ ; as also of resources, as Mk 1244 ‘even all 
her living.’ The special NT ideas covered by £7 
are discussed below. For v53and also 29, yuy7 is the 
equivalent ; and this word also plays an important 
part in the language of the NT, as also does its 
derived adj. Wuyuxds. 

(2) The most ordinary Hebrew verb signifying 
‘to die’ is ni, and this is used in the most general 
sense of man, beast, and even of trees and land. 
Cf. Job 148 ‘the stock thereof die in the ground,’ 
and Gn 47° ‘wherefore should we die, both we and 
our land?’ From this is derived the word n> 
‘death,’ sometimes personified, as in Ps 494‘ Death 
shall be their shepherd’; cf. Is 38!8. It is used 
as=the abode of the dead, as in Ps 9° ‘ the gates of 
death,’ and Pr 777 ‘the chambers of death’ (though 
these might be understood in the former sense as a 
person). There is the derived form ama, only 
found in the phrase “nj2, as Ps 79" ‘the sons of 
death ’=‘ those that are appointed to death’ (EV). 
(For Sheol and Abaddon, see arts. on these words, 
and also ESCHATOLOGY OF THE OT in vol. i. p. 740). 
For death in the special aspect of a destructive 
plague on men, as Ex 5° ‘lest he fall upon us with 
pestilence,’ or on cattle Ex 9°, there is the word 
727 (LXX @dvaros). 

The most general word in the LXX as equivalent 
to the Hebrew terms above noted is @dvaros. In 
the NT it is used in the same signification, and is 
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also found personified, as in 1 Co 15® ‘O death, 
where is thy victory?’ Rev 118 «I have the keys of 
death and of Hades.’ It is frequently used of 
spiritual death, either during earthly life, as in 
hho 78 § Did then that which is good become death 
unto me?’ 1 Jn 34 ‘He that loveth not abideth in 
death,’ or in the world to come, as specially ‘ the 
second death’ (6 devrepos Odvaros), as Rev 24 ‘he 
shall not be hurt of the second death.’ 

For déns see art. HADES, sub voc., and also 
ESCHATOLOGY OF THE NT in vol. i. p. 752. 

ii. EXAMINATION OF THE BIBLICAL TEACHING ON 
THESE IDEAS.—A. OLD TESTAMENT TEACHING.— 
(1) In the Early Narratives of Genesis.—At the 
very opening of Scripture, in both accounts of the 
Creation, we find definite teaching on life and death. 
God created every living creature. Gn 1% ‘And 
God said, Let the waters bring forth abundantly 
the moving creature that hath life.’ Again we 
read in Gn 1° of ‘every beast of the earth, and 
every fowl of the air, and everything that creepeth 
upon the earth, wherein there is life.’ The second 
account is more definite in its teaching as to the 
creation of man; thus Gn 27 describes how ‘the 
LorpD God formed man of the dust of the ground, 
and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life ; 
and man became a living soul.’ Next we read of 
the ‘ tree of life,’ which is common to the traditions 
of other Semitic peoples, and of the punishment 
attached to the eating of the ‘tree of the know- 
ledge of good and evil’; Gn 2" ‘in the day that 
thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die.’ The 
literal and metaphorical senses of the word ‘die’ 
constitute the force and subtlety of the serpent’s 
temptation in Gn 34 ‘ Ye shall not surely die.’ To 
prevent man gaining the gift of immortality he 
is driven out of the garden, and the tree of life 
guarded, Gn 3774, 

(2) In the Pentateuch.—The ordinary word for 
‘life’ is wp} (LXX yuy7), as in Gn 94 ‘but flesh 
with the life (v53) thereof, which is the blood 
thereof, shall ye not eat.’ This recurs repeatedly 
throughout the whole of the legal writings, and the 
narrative that is coloured by the priestly tradition 
(see, €.g., Lv 171 2418, Dt 12%). Life is used in the 
familiar absolute sense in Dt 30" ‘See, I have set 
before you this day life and good, and death and 
evil’ (ef. Sir 152”). 

(3) In the Prophets.—The main prophetic teach- 
ing on this subject is found in Isaiah and Ezekiel. 
In a poetical (probably late) passage of the former 
we read, Is 258 ‘ He hath swallowed up death for 
ever’ (cf. 2 Ti 1°), and in Is 26" ‘Thy dead shall 
live, thy dead bodies shall arise . . . and the earth 
shall cast forth the dead (lit. the Rephaim, z.e. 
shades).’ In another poetic passage, the psalm of 
Hezekiah, recorded in Is 3819-20, there is much 
important material, but it is probably late, and 
should be classed with the teaching of the poetic 
books (see below). The passage speaks of ‘the 
gates of Sheol’ (v.?°). Death is presented as the 
end of all communion with God and men, ‘I shall 
not see the Lord, even the Lord, in the land of the 
living : I shall behold man no more with the in- 
habitants of the world’ (v."). But God speaks to 
him, and he cries, ‘O Lord, by these things men 
live, and wholly therein is the life of my spirit.’ 
And again, ‘Sheol cannot praise thee, death can- 
not celebrate thee: they that go down into the pit 
cannot hope for thy truth. The living, the living 
he shall praise thee as I do this day’ (vv.1®: 1%). 

In the teaching of Ezekiel there is frequent 
reference to life in the pregnant sense of enjoying 
God’s favour, and the accompanying earthly pro- 
sperity that is its sign. Thus Ezk 33, the 
teaching of which is summarized in vv.'*° as 
follows: ‘When the righteous turneth from his 
righteousness, and committeth iniquity, he shall 


even die therein. But if the wicked turn from his 
wickedness and do that which is lawful and right, 
he shall live thereby’ (cf. 318-20 184-2720"), In the 
prophetic portion of the Bk. of Daniel there is one 
reference, though probably of very late date, to 
‘eternal life’ in 12? ‘many of them that sleep in 
the dust of the earth shall awake, some to ever- 
lasting life.’ 

(4) In the Poetical Books.—References are much 
more numerous in the Psalms and in Job. Thus 
in various passages of the Bk. of Job we have 
presented the popular conception of the existence 
of the dead, e.g. 3!*-19, where the ‘ wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary be at rest,’ where ‘the 
prisoners are at ease together, and the servant is 
free from his master’; or 10%”, where that world 
is described as being ‘of the shadow of death, 
without any order, and where the light is as dark- 
ness’; yet the writer rises to the vision of something 
much higher and brighter, as in 14-5, where he 
asks, ‘If a man die, shall he live again? All the 
days of my appointed time would I[ wait till my 
release should come.’ Cf. 3378 ‘He hath redeemed 
my soul from going into the pit, and my life shall 
behold the light.’ His ‘blood’ is used for his 
wrongful death (see legal idea of identity of the 
blood and the life, below) in 168 ‘O earth, cover 
not thou my blood, and let my cry have no resting- 
place’ (cf. Gn 4%, Ezk 247-8 Ts 2671), As to the 
great passage 19-27, and in what sense it denotes 
personal immortality, see A. B. Davidson’s com- 
mentary on Job, in doco, and Appendix. 

In the Psalms we read of ‘the path of life’ in an 
ethical and spiritual sense as the way of obedience 
to God (cf. Ps 16"); of God as the ‘fountain of 
life,’ Ps 36° (cf. Jer 2); Ps 30° ‘in his favour’; 
Ps 214 ‘he asked life of thee, and thou gavest it 
him’; Ps 27? ‘the Lord is the strength of my life’ ; 
Ps 34% ‘What man is he that desireth life, and 
loveth many days, that he may see good?’ 425 ‘the 
God of my life’; 66° ‘God . . . which holdeth our 
soul in life.’ 

Death has all the gloom and disappointment it 
had in Job, e.g. Ps 6° ‘In death there is no remem- 
brance of thee: in Sheol who shall give thee 
thanks?’ In 4914 death is personified. 

(5) In the Wisdom Literature.—(a) In the Bk. 
of Proverbs the same poetic figures of life fre- 
quently occur, ¢.g. ‘the paths of life,’ 2!° 5°; < tree 
of life,’ 318 11°° 13"; ‘well or fountain of life,’ 10! 
13" 1477. In the absolute sense the word occurs, 
é.g. 8% ‘so shall they be life unto thy soul’; 8% 
‘whoso findeth me findeth life.’ Contrast the 
use of ‘death’ in 8% ‘all they that hate me love 
death.’ 

By a figure ‘light and darkness’ are used for 
‘life and death’ in Ee 1178. 

B. TEACHING OF THE APOCRYPHA AND THE 
APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE.—These words occur 
most frequently and with most special significance 
in the two books of the Wisdom Literature in the 
Apocrypha, viz. those of Wisdom and Swrach. In 
the former ¢w7) occurs in several interesting con- 
nexions, cf. Wis 1!2 ‘Court not death in the error 
of your life’ (cf. Pr 8°° and 21°); 1318 ‘for life he 
beseecheth that which is dead,’ where reference is 
made to idolatry ; cf. also 14 ‘the invention of 
them (z.e. idols) was the corruption of life’; 16° 
‘for thou hast authority over life and death, and 
thou leadest down to the gates of Hades, and leadest 
up again.’ 

In the Book of Sirach gw occasionally means 
sustenance, e.g. 41 ‘My son, deprive not the poor 
of his living,’ 34%! ‘The bread of the needy is the 
life of the poor.’ The general use is that of the 
figurative and absolute sense we have found in Lehi 
and elsewhere, ¢.g. 42 ‘He that loveth her (i.e. 
Wisdom) loveth life,’ cf. Pr 3'8: 6! ‘a faithful friend 
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is a medicine of life,’ 15'” ‘before men is life and 
death’ (cf. Dt 30). For the special phrase myn 
fais, see 21% ‘The knowledge of a wise man shall 
be made to abound as a flood, and his counsel as a 
fountain of life’ (cf. Pr 134 and 14”). An instruc- 
tive contrast is found in 40” ‘A man that looketh 
unto the table of another, his life is not to be 
counted for alife.’ yvx7 has also one or two usages 
that may be notedhere. Itis, of course, ordinarily 
translated soul in the general sense of that word, 
as in Wis 31‘ the souls of the righteous are in the 
hand of God,’ but frequently comes near to its NT 
significance, e.g. Wis 9% ‘a corruptible body 
weigheth down the soul’ (cf. 2 Co 54), cf. 158 
‘when he is required to render back the soul (life) 
which waslent him.’ Two verses bring the several 
terms into close conjunction, Wis 15"? ‘He was 
ignorant of him that inspired into him an active 
soul (yvx7j), and breathed into him a vital spirit 
(rvedua fwrexdv). But he accounted our very life 
(fw4) to be a plaything, and our lifetime (fios) a 
gainful fair’; cf. also 16". 

In Sirach we may note two passages: 107? ‘ Who 
will justify him that sinneth against his own soul 
(Yvx7H)? and who will glorify him that dishonoureth 
his own life ({w7)?’ and 16” ‘the soul of every living 
thing’ (Wuxi mavrds Sgov). 

In 2 Esdras, ch. 7, there is a very important 
passage, mainly contained in the portion re- 
covered by Bensly, a translation of which is to 
be found in the RV. It is a vision of the 
last judgment, which is to be preceded by seven 
days of such silence as was before the Creation ; 
then follows the general resurrection, and the 
seating of the Most High in majesty as judge. 
The seer understands how few can stand in the 
judgment, and exclaims, ‘An evil heart hath 
grown up in us, which hath led us astray from 
these statutes, and hath brought us into cor- 
ruption and into the ways of death, hath showed 
us the paths of perdition, and removed us far from 
life ; and that not a few only, but well-nigh all that 
have been created’ (75). Thereafter follows a 
vision of the various stages through which the 
wicked and the righteous pass after death. The 
day of judgment is declared to be ‘the end of this 
time and the beginning of immortality’ (though 
et initium is omitted in the Lat. MS) (7% 0°)), 
Again, in the 8th chapter the Most High declares 
to the seer, ‘ Unto you is paradise opened, the tree 
of life is planted, the time to come is prepared... 
weakness is done away for you, and [death] is 
hidden ; hell and corruption are fled into forgetful- 
ness... and in the end is showed the treasure 
of immortality’ (8: °°). 

In the Psalms of Solomon a few passages deal 
with the resurrection, e.g. 3!° ‘They that fear the 
Lord shall rise again to life everlasting. And their 
life shall be in the light of the Lord, and shall fail 
no more’; 13° ‘The life of the righteous is for 
ever, but sinners shall be taken away for destruc- 
tion’; 14»® «The holy of the Lord shall live in him 
for ever; the paradise of the Lord, the trees of life, 
are his holy ones. The holy of the Lord shall in- 
herit life in gladness.’ For sinners the lot is also 
appointed in accordance with their deeds; thus 3% 
‘He fell, because evil was his fall, and he shall 
not rise again; the destruction of the sinner is 
for everlasting’; and 15%! ‘Sinners shall perish 
in the day of the Lord’s judgment for ever, when 
God shall visit the earth in His judgment, to re- 
pay sinners for everlasting.’ 

In the Book of Enoch (chs. 38-44) occurs a pas- 
sage resembling the one quoted above from 2 Esdras, 
in which are seen in vision the celestial abodes 
prepared for the righteous, where they bless and 
magnify the Lord for ever and ever. Similar 
passages on the judgment are found in chs. 51. 61. 


92. 103. and 108, from which we learn that the 
resurrection of the body pertains only to the right- 
eous. 

In the Apocalypse of Baruch we have the uni- 
versal resurrection foretold, and the punishment 
of the wicked, as, ¢.g., in ch. 30 ‘And the secret 
places shall be opened wherein have been kept the 
souls of the righteous, and they shall come forth 
. . . but the souls of sinners shall languish the 
more, for they know that their punishment has 
come.’ 

C. NT TEACcHING.—(1) The Synoptics.—In the 
first three Gospels these words are used with con- 
siderable fulness and variety of meaning. We 
have ‘life’ (¢w7) used absolutely as an equivalent 
for salvation in its fullest sense, as in Mt 74 ‘ For 
narrow is the gate and straitened the way that 
leadeth unto life, and few be they that find it’; 
and in the repeated phrase ‘to enter into life,’ Mt 
188 -ete., Mk 9% etc.; once (Lk 1675) the word is 
used of ‘lifetime on earth.’ ‘Eternal life’ (fw% 
aidyios) occurs a few times, cf. Mt 191% 9, Mk 10°. 
yxy is frequently used for the natural physical 
life in the body, as in Mt 2” ‘the young child’s 
life,’ Mt 62 ‘Be not anxious for your life.’ Yet 
these are separable, and are commonly spoken of 
as ‘body’ and ‘soul.’ Thus Mt 10* ‘Be not afraid 
of them which kill the body, but are not able to 
kill the soul; but rather fear him which is able to 
destroy both soul and body in Gehenna.’ This 
double sense of the word, as denoting the higher 
and lower life,—that inherent in the earthly body, 
and that which remains when the union is broken, 
—lends itself to what may be almost called a play 
upon the word, as in the recurring thought, ¢.g. 

t 10® ‘ He that findeth his life shall lose it ; and 
he that loseth his life for my sake shall find it,’ 
cf. Mt 16 and the parallels. In the same sense 
is life used in such passages as ‘rest unto your 
lives’ (EV ‘souls’), Mt 11°; ‘In your patience ye 
shall gain possession of your lives’ (EV ‘souls’), 
Lk 21% In one case fw is used with a similar 
meaning, viz. Lk 12% ‘a man’s life consisteth 
not in the abundance of the things which he 
possesseth.’ ux is also used of our Lord’s offer- 
ing of Himself, as in Mk 10* ‘to give his life a 
ransom for many.’ 

Blos is used of ‘living’ in the sense of mainten- 
ance, and only occurs once outside of Luke, and 
that in a parallel passage quoting our Lord’s own 
words, viz. ‘all her living,’ Mk 12%, cf. Lk 214, 
See also Lk 151: © and 8%. In one case it denotes 
the earthly existence, viz. Lk 84 ‘cares and riches 
and pleasures of this life.’ @dvaros in the Synoptics 
denotes death as the termination of this earthly 
life, as Mt 16% ‘shall not taste of death,’ Mk 
10° ‘condemn him to death,’ Lk 22° ‘I am ready 
to go to death,’ ete. 

(2) The Johannine Writings.—(a) The Gospel.— 
The idea of life (fw) is a favourite one with the 
writer of the Fourth Gospel, and has a special sig- 
nificance. ‘Life’ in the absolute sense (with or 
without the epithet ‘eternal’) in which he uses it 
is the special possession of God, of which He makes 
men sharers when they believe in Him through His 
Son. Thus Jn 14 ‘In him was life, and the life was 
the light of men’; 3” ‘that whosoever believeth 
may in him have eternal life’; 3° ‘he that be- 
lieveth not the Son shall not see life’; 52° ‘as the 
Father hath life in himself, even so gave he to 
the Son also to have life in himself’; 17% ‘This is 
life eternal, that they should know thee the only 
true God, and him whom thou didst send, even 
Jesus Christ’; 10° ‘IT came that they may have 
life,’ ete. Specially noteworthy are the phrases 
Christ uses to describe Himself and His mission. 
‘The bread of life,’ 6°°; ‘the words that I have 
spoken unto you are spirit and are life,’ 6%; ‘he 
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that followeth me shall have the light of life,’ 8”; 
‘IT am the life,’ 11% 14°; cf. also 4%. 

wex7 is used in similar senses as above noted, 
but of special value is the form of our Lord’s word 
in 12 ‘He that loveth his life loseth it; and he 
that hateth his life in this world shall keep it unto 
life eternal.’ 

Odvaros in this Gospel forms a distinct contrast 
to fw, as above illustrated, e.g. 5% ‘He that 
heareth my word and believeth him that sent me 
. . . hath passed out of death unto life’ (cf. Pauline 
use below); but it is also frequently used in the 
ordinary signification. 

(6) The First Epistle.—The special signification 
of gw} and Odvaros that we have noted in the 
Gospel recurs in the first Epistle, and receives new 
applications. Thus 1 Jn 11:2? ‘That which was 
from the beginning, that which we have heard 
. . . concerning the Word of life (and the life was 
manifested . . . and we declare unto you the life, 
the eternal life, which was with the Father)’; ‘we 
know that we have passed out of death into life,’ 
34; ‘God gave unto us eternal life, and this life 
is in his Son,’ 5". Special note must be taken of 
the verses (5! 17) that deal with ‘sin unto death’ 
(auaptlia mpds Odvarov), probably ‘tending towards’ 
death (see Westcott’s Commentary, im loco, and 
Add. Note, p. 209). 

(c) The Apocalypse.—This mystical book has 
many references to life, particularly in figurative 
phrases, such as ‘the tree of life,’ 2’ 22? (in which 
return is made to the imagery of the early tradi- 
tions of Genesis, ef. Ezk 47!) ; ‘the crown of life,’ 
2; “the book of life,’ 3° 138; ‘waters of life,’ 71” 
21° 227, wWux7 is used of the life separated from 
the body, hence rendered ‘souls’ in our version in 
6° and 20%. Very Hebraic are its uses in 8° and 
16°, being an obvious imitation of the language 
of Gn 1 (An w53). A striking use. is that in 18}, 
where wuxds dv@pHrwy are reckoned among the 
merchandise of the traders, probably meaning 
slaves (cf. Ezk 27%; also Nu 31° 4% 46 [Heb]). 

(3) The Epistles of St. Paul.—In addition to uses 
of Yvy7 similar to those already given, the follow- 
ing are noteworthy: ‘doing the will of God éx 
wuxjs (‘from the heart,’ EV),’ Eph 6°; obviously 
it means ‘putting all the power of one’s life into 
it’; cf. Col 3%. The threefold partition of human 
nature is given in 1 Th 5% ‘may your spirit and 
soul and body be preserved entire.’ 

St. Paul’s use of fw in the absolute sense is very 
much akin to St. John’s. The phrase ‘eternal life’ 
is common, cf. Ro 2’ 57! 6”, Gal 68, 1 Ti 1 ete. 
Illustrations of the use of fw) as ee 
the highest possible life are found in Ro 5” ‘they 
. .. reign in life through the one, even Jesus Christ’; 
Ro 6! ‘we also might walk in newness of life’; 
Ro 7° ‘the commandment which was unto life’; 
Ro 8 ‘the Spirit is life because of righteous- 
ness’; 2 Co 28 ‘a savour from life unto life’; 
2 Co 4 ‘that the life also of Jesus may be mani- 
fested in our body’; 2 Co 54 ‘swallowed up of 
life.’ In the same way he frequently uses the 
verb ¢fv, e.g. 2 Co 6° ‘as dying, and, behold, we 
live’; Ph 1% ‘to me to live is Christ’; 1 Th 3° 
‘for now we live if ye stand fast in the Lord.’ 
The Heb. form °7 5x, in its LXX equivalent, deds 
(av, is frequent, not only in direct quotations, but 
in St. Paul’s own writing, ¢.g. Ro 9 (from LXX), 
P(Chay 8? OHS, bn IES abst Syren 

In the case of the word @dvaros, while frequently 
used in its common signification, as, ¢.g., Ro 88, 1 Co 
1521, Ph 28 etc., it bears in the Pauline writings 
very deep and wide-reaching meanings. Some- 
times it is personified (as in the OT), e.g. Ro 54 
‘Death reigned from Adam until Moses’; 1 Co 158 
‘the last enemy that shall be abolished is death.’ 
It is frequently used in a figurative sense to 
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describe the putting away of sin, as in Ro 649, 
where we read of being ‘baptized into Christ’s 
death,’ of ‘him that hath died’ being ‘justified 
from sin,’ and so on; or, on the contrary, Ro 7° 
speaks of the commandment being ‘found unto 
death,’ for ‘sin, finding occasion through it, slew’ 
Paul. The sinful flesh is called ‘this body of 
death’ (Ro 74). ‘The mind of the flesh is death ; 
but the mind of the Spirit is life’ (Ro 8°). ‘Death’ 
in its figurative sense is further illustrated in 2 Co 
19: 10 “we ourselves have had the answer of death 
within ourselves. . . God who delivered us out of 
so great a death.’ The messengers of the Cross 
are ‘in them that are perishing a savour from death 
unto death’ (2!°*). The law is ‘the ministration 
of death’ (2 Co 37, cf. 7°). Death as a dissolution 
is spoken of as a present power in 2 Co 4122 ‘we 
which live are alway delivered unto death for 
Jesus’ sake . . . so then death worketh in us, but 
life in you.’ 

In 2 Ti 1! we read of Christ ‘who abolished 
death, and brought life and incorruption to light 
through the gospel.’ 

(4) The Rest of the NT.—In He 736 we read of 
‘the power of an endless life (fwis dxaradvrov= 
indissoluble).’ In Ja 1” we have the figure of the 
‘crown of life.’ In 1 P 37 we read of ‘the grace of 
life,’ and in 2 P 1° of ‘all things that pertain unto 
life,’ obviously in the absolute sense. In Jude?! 
there is the striking phrase ‘looking unto the 
mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life.’ 
In 1 P yux7 is of frequent occurrence in Hebraic 
senses, and might sometimes be rendered ‘life,’ as 
in 4 ‘commit their souls in welldoing unto a 
faithful Creator’; cf. He 10% 12% 1327, 

The most important passages on ‘death’ are in 
He 2% 14-15, which tells of ‘Jesus, because of the 
suffering of death, crowned with glory and honour ; 
that by the grace of God he should taste death 
for everyman... that through death he might 
bring to nought him that had the power of death, 
and might deliver all them who through fear of 
death were all their lifetime subject to bondage’ ; 
and He 9-16, See also Ja 1% ‘Sin, when it is full- 
grown, bringeth forth death’; and 1 P 3} of Christ 
“being put to death in the flesh, but quickened in 
the Spirit.’ 

ili. CONCLUSIONS TO BE DRAWN FROM SCRIP- 
TURAL USE OF THESE WorbDs.—(a) Doctrinal.— 
God isin Himself the source of all life, physical, 
moral, and spiritual. He has not only called it 
into being, but sustains it. Life is God’s gift, and 
can have no other origin. It is therefore a direct 
offence against God to destroy even physical life. 
This sentient life is, in the OT, represented as 
inhering in, and inseparable from, the blood of the 
animal. Hence blood becomes sacred. It is a 
symbol of the mystery of life with which it is 
identified. Blood thus becomes the most sacred 
and solemn sacrificial offering. 

Sin is rebellion against God, and so involves 
separation from Him, which culminates in death. 
Thus death is the final punishment of sin. By 
death, then, can it alone be destroyed. Therefore 
sacrifice was necessary; and in the sacrifice the 
victim and offerer become identified, so that the 
latter’s sin is cleansed through the acceptance of 
the offered life of the victim. Not only so, but 
this sacrifice must be continual, in order to main- 
tain the fellowship that is being daily broken. 
Life is possible only through sacrifice. Yet ‘death 
is common to the race.’ What then? Death in 
the OT means a land of gloom and shadow, where 
intercourse with God isimpossible. The inhabitants 
of that realm can neither pray nor praise. Their 
life is joyless and colourless. That this could not be 
the end for all gradually became clear, so there arose 
a doctrine of a double meaning both in ‘life’ and 
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‘death.’ True life meant conscious and purposed 
fellowship with God; true death was not the dis- 
solution of body and soul, but the separation of sin 
persisted in. Thus we find Job and the Psalmists 
rising to the conception of escape from Hades, and 
to the assurance of an endless life in God’s presence. 
The way to ensure this is to walk in God’s statutes, 
and love and honour Him with. all one’s heart. 
He will vindicate His chosen against all enemies. 

Thus, through the more definite teaching on im- 
mortality of later Judaism, was paved the way for 
the doctrine of the New Testament. Our Lord 
did not have to explain the meaning of ‘ eternal 
life’ and its opposite, but to show how they 
were respectively to be avoided and won. Fellow- 
ship is once more the prominent and central idea. 
All words point to it. To ‘know,’ to ‘love,’ to 
‘eat,’ to ‘drink,’ to ‘keep words and command- 
ments,’ to ‘have’—these constitute the language 
of the eternal life. The intimacy of union with 
God through Christ becomes its one essential con- 
dition; and, on the contrary, the lack of that 
union entails eternal death. 

In the teaching of St. Paul we find that the 
lower life is purified and transformed into the 
higher. All that is sensual, sinful, earthly, dies, 
and only the spiritual elements remain. But life 
is one and undivided, so that even the body has 
its spiritual protoplasm (so to say), like the germ 
within the seed, which develops into the spiritual 
body, and so gives reality to the resurrection. It 
is the resurrection that crowns the work of faith, 
‘if in this life only we have hoped in Christ, we 
are of all men most pitiable.’ It is no unreal, 
shadowy, or partial life that lies beyond the grave, 
but life in all its fulness and perfection—‘ the life 
that is life indeed.’ 

The NT is consistent in presenting Christ as the 
sole mediator of life. His life inheres in God, 
and the life He is enabled to communicate to men 
inheres in Him. Even the life of the physical 
universe is possible only in Him—‘all things have 
been created through him and unto him’ (Col 1)*-38, 
1 Co 8°). In St. Paul and in St. John we find the 
fullest presentation of these teachings, but all 
agree in the primary conceptions. St. John’s teach- 
ing on the eternal life is very full and varied, and 
is thus admirably summed up by Dr. Westcott: 
‘It is a life which, with all its fulness and all its 

otencies, is now: a life which extends beyond the 
imits of the individual, and preserves, completes, 
crowns individuality by placing the part in con- 
nexion with the whole: a life which satisfies while 
it quickens aspiration . a life which gives 
unity to the constituent parts and to the complex 
whole, which brings together heaven and earth, 
which offers the sum of existence in one thought’ 
(Comm. on Epp. of John, pp. 217, 218). 

(b) Ethical.—Because life is God’s unique gift, 
it is held to be sacred. Hence all crimes against 
life, that lessen its value by maiming the body’s 
physical powers or purity, by rendering life burden- 
some through oppression, or still more by destroying 
it altogether in the act of murder, are reckoned as 
amongst the most heinous. The sacredness of life 
in all these forms is safeguarded in the command- 
ments of the Decalogue, and in the various elaborate 
provisions of the Jewish legislation. The ethical 
value of life is distinctly felt by all the prophets, 
so that their most severe denunciations are levelled 
against those who oppress or debauch the poor, 
and by acts of injustice render life hard and bitter. 
In this same thought the OT finds its strongest 
arguments for immortality. Life is too great to 
be destroyed, therefore God will either save His 
servants from Sheol altogether, or will rescue them 
eventually from its thraldom. God is interested 
that men shall live and not die ;—this makes the 


great basis of Ezekiel’s appeal. One of the greatest 
lessons of the Book of Jonah is to enforce the 
value of life in the eyes of God. He had pity on 
the great city of Nineveh because it had within it 
‘sixscore thousand persons ... and also much 
cattle.’ Life, even that of animals, is precious in 
His eyes, and all that is possible must be done to 
save it. 

Life must be guided by moral precepts, and these 
are clearly set forth as the condition of a long and 
honoured career, e.g. Ps 15, which states the char- 
acteristics of the man ‘that shall never be moved’ ; 
Ps 16, which contains the assurance of fellowship 
with God, continued after Sheol has been passed 
through; Ps 91'*16 119, Pr passim, but specially 
982-36 ]()16-25 ] 98. 16. 20-23, 

When we turn to the NT we find these ideas 
much more clearly emphasized and enforced by 
additional considerations. Jesus in His teaching 
re-sets the moral law, and renders it more stringent 
by His interpretation. Murder is no longer con- 
fined to an outward act, but is an attitude of the 
soul; lust is in thought as well as in deed. And 
these standards are to be the guide of the new life 
He bestows. A man can live only by obeying 
these statutes in their spirit. To be an inheritor 
of the kingdom of God one need only keep the first 
and second commandments,—love God and love 
one’s neighbour ; but their interpretation and out- 
reach is very wide; they are not to be understood 
in the letter but in the spirit. If His conditions are 
understood, then His command gives the promise, 
‘This do, and thou shalt live’ (Lk 105). ‘ Eternal | 
life’ is not only the gift of God, but the condition | 
of maintaining it is to be in constant communion | 
with God. ‘He that eateth me, he also shall live | | 
because of me,’ are Christ’s mystical words in Jn 6°". | 
And again, in Jn 10” we read, ‘I came that they 
may have life, and may have it abundantly (kai | 
mepiocov éxwow).’ This links our Lord’s teaching 
closely with that of St. Paul, who is very clear on 
the ethical side of the doctrine of the divine life. 
Thus in Ro 5” he argues that ‘if we were recon- 
ciled to God through the death of his son, much 
more, being reconciled, shall we be saved by his 
life.’ From this thought springs the whole con- 
ception of the new life in Christ, with its powers, 
privileges, and responsibilities. It is not the man 
himself who lives, but Christ who lives in him. 
The controlling force is Christ. ‘To me to live is 
Christ,’ says the apostle. A new code of ethical 
conduct therefore emerges, ‘We are debtors, not 
to the flesh, to live after the flesh; for if ye live 
after the flesh, ye must die; but if by the spirit ye 
mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall live’ (Ro 
812.18), Hence there is a mortal conflict in the 
man who is ‘alive unto God’ between the fleshly 
law and the spiritual. The tragedy of Calvary is 
re-enacted in each individual soul, which has both 
to be crucified with Christ and to rise with Him. 
The evidence of this new life isin the production 
of the ‘fruits of the Spirit,’ of which we have a 
list, as contrasted with the ‘works of the flesh’ in 
Gal 54, Thus the great doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion becomes the central power in daily Christian 
living, and affords not oak the assurance of a life 
beyond the grave, but renders possible the advance 
im ‘ raed without which no man can see the 

ord. 
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LIGHT (Heb. “is, 1189, the latter of the sun and 
moon as the abode of light, Gn 114-16, Gr. ¢és).*— 
i. With the Jews, as among other Oriental peoples, 
there was a feeling of sanctity connected with the 
idea of light. It was, according to Gn 1°, the 
first thing shaped by God out of chaos, and after- 
wards located in the sun and moon. In Job 38! 
the original source of light is a mystery known 
only to God. 

iu. By very natural processes of thought many 
secondary ideas became attached to the word. (1) 
In Job 3” it is a synonym of life, contrasted in 31° 
with the darkness of the womb, and in 10” with 
the shadow of death. (2) It is associated very fre- 
quently with joy and prosperity, as in Est 8!°, Job 
18°-®, where the light of the wicked is to be put 
out, whereas in Job 22” the light shines on the 
ways of the righteous. In Is 9? the joy of Israel 
under the government of the ‘Prince of Peace’ is 
to be like the shining of a great light in contrast 
to the preceding misery (cf. 2S 234). (8) It is used 
as a symbol of moral excellence, as in Pr 418, where 
progress in goodness is compared with the dawning 
‘that shineth more and more unto the perfect day.’ 
This use is very frequent in NT, as in Mt 67% 
(Lk 11*-%), often with the collateral thought of 
the influence which the light has upon others, as 
in Mt 5!*"16 (Lk 816 119%) ; so of Christianity in con- 
trast with the darkness of heathendom, as in Eph 
Soe ole a anluleeoe ent Oo aas lene Saco .eun 
connexion with this thought there is a contrast 
between the active duty of a soldier’s life by day 
and the debauchery of night. (4) The term is also 
applied to spiritual knowledge. Thus in Lk 168 
the ‘sons of light’ are contrasted with the ‘sons 
of this world’ in point of wisdom. _ In 2 Co4** the 

lory of Christ’s revelation illumining the hearts of 

hristians is beautifully compared with the light on 
Moses’ face in Ex 3479-*5, See also iii. (3) (a) below. 
(5) In a more intellectual sense the word is used of 
the occult wisdom of the sage in Dn 2” 51-14, 

ili. By far the most important uses of the word 
are those connected more definitely with theology. 
That the Hebrews, like other Sem. peoples, origin- 
ally worshipped the sun and moon may perhaps be 
considered probable, but cannot be proved from OT. 
In the earliest historical records they appear, on 
the contrary, as believing in an intensely personal 
God, as in Gn 38 871, Ex 4%. At the same time 
the idea of God was frequently associated with 
light. How far such conceptions of the Deity 
were the expression of definite theological belief, 
how far they were merely the language of poetic 
metaphor, cannot always be determined with any- 
thing like certainty. In all probability the one 
passed into the other by imperceptible gradations, 
the thought of an earlier becoming gradually the 
poetry of a later age. (1) In Ex 24” the place 
under God’s feet was like ‘a paved work of sapphire 
stone, and as it were the very heaven for clearness.’ 
In Ezk 1® the heavenly beings who bear the 
throne of J” are ‘like burning coals of fire,’ and in 
18 ‘the appearance of the likeness of the glory of 
J’ is like ‘the bow that is in the cloud in the day of 
rain.’ In Ps 104? He is described as at the Creation 
covering Himself ‘with light as with a garment,’ 
and in 1 Ti 6% as dwelling ‘in light unapproach- 
able.’ In Is 60! the presence of J” when He comes 
to visit His people is described as a glorious sunrise 
in contrast to the darkness which covered the earth 

* See under art. LANTERN, 
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as a whole; and in 60'%° His perpetual presence is 
as a sun which never sets, so that His people have 
no need of the sun and moon, ef. Rey 2123 225, (2) 
In other passages God is described as Himself 
Light. In Is 10” He is called the ‘light of Israel,’ 
the main thought of the passage being that He 
who is properly the glory of Israel becomes a con- 
suming fire burning up the ungodly, cf. Hos 6° 
(RVm). In Is514, on the contrary, God’s judgment 
of Israel, in the sense of His merciful acts of justice, 
is a beacon light to the Gentiles, cf. 603. In the 
words ‘God is light, and in him is no darkness at 
all’ (1 Jn 1°), the intention is to express the ‘awful 
purity’ of God, which makes it impossible to have 
fellowship with God and walk in darkness. (3) In 
NT the word ‘light’ is frequently applied to Christ, 
a usage suggested by such passages as Is 92, as in 
Lk 2%, Jn 14-9 319 95 12%, especially (a) with the 
idea of imparting light, in the sense of spiritual 
and moral knowledge, to others, as in Jn 19 319-21, 
(6) As a source of safety to Himself (Jn 11% 2°) and 
others (8! 12°. %6), the light making it possible to 
walk in what would be otherwise darkness, and 
therefore dangerous. (c) On the analogy of ii. (1) 
it is associated with spiritual life, as in Jn 148”; 
cf. Eph 54 ‘Awake... and Christ shall give thee 
light.’ (d) Although St. John speaks both of the 
Father (1 Jn 1°) and of the Son as Light, there is 
nothing to show that he himself conceived of Light 
as suggesting the relation of the Son to the Father; 
on the contrary, Jn 11:!8 would seem to imply a 
leaning towards a more anthropomorphic con- 
ception of the Divine Persons. But a step in the 
direction of the Nicene conception of ‘ Light out of 
Light’ had already been made by the writer of the 
Wisdom of Solomon, who speaks of wisdom as an 
amravyacua pwrds didlov, Kal elcomtpov akndldwrov THs 
T- Oeod évepyelas, ‘An effulgence of everlasting 
Light, and an unspotted mirror of the energy of 
God’ (Wis 7”). The writer of the Ep. to the Heb. 
boldly applies this thought to Christ, whom he 
calls the dmavyacua rhs ddéys Kal xapaxryp ris 
brocrdcews atrod (Ge0d), ‘the effulgence of (God’s) 
glory, and the impress of his substance’ (He 1°), and 
thus introduces the familiar thought of Catholic 
theology, made all the more natural and easy by 
the language of St. John. (4) The word was 
applied also in a less degree to others: as John 
the Baptist, who lighted up the way to Christ (Jn 
17-8 58>), and St. Paul, who carried out Christ’s 
work among the Gentiles (cf. Lk 2° with Ac 137). 

It is needless, perhaps, to add that the ideas of 
light derived from the Bible have in all ages been 
reflected in the prayers and hymns, as well as in the 
creeds, of Christendom. We have familiar illustra- 
tions of them in the collect ‘ Lighten our darkness,’ 
and the hymn ‘ Lead, kindly light.’ 

F. H. Woops. 

LIGHT, LIGHTNESS.— The adj. ‘light,’ the 
opposite of ‘heavy,’ was formerly used as we now 
use easy. Thus in Lord Berner’s Froissart, xxiii., 
‘who gave light credence to them’; Hall’s Works, 
ii. 94, ‘the God of mercy is light of hearing, yet 
He loves a loud and vehement solicitation, not to 
make Himselfe inclinable to graunt, but to make 
us capable to receive blessings.’ This passed into 
the meaning of careless, which we find, for ex- 
ample, in Tindale’s Pent. ‘Prologe,’ p. 12, ‘Then 
marke the grevous fall of Adam and of us all in 
him, thorow the lightregardinge of the com- 
maundement of god.’ From which the step to 
worthless was short. This is the meaning of 
the word in AV: Nu 21° ‘our soul loatheth this 
light bread’? (dpopn onba ayp awe3, LXX q de pox 
jquav mporwybicey ev TO apTe 7TH Siaxévy [rovre], 
Vulg. ‘anima nostra jam nauseat super cibo 
isto levissimo,’ Wye. ‘oure soule now wlatith 
upon this moost light meet,’ Tind. ‘oure soules 
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lothe this lyghte bred,’ Matt. [Rog.] ‘oure 
soules lothe thys lyghte breade’ with marg. ‘that 
is so litle worth,’ RVm ‘this vile bread’); Jg 9 
‘Abimelech hired vain and light persons, which 
followed him’ (ond) op owis; LXX dvdpas xevods 
kal deovs [A OayGouuévous]; Vulg. ‘ viros inopes et 
vagos,’ Wye. ‘nedi men and vagaunt’; Cov. ‘men 
that were vagabundes and of light condicions’ ; 
Gen. ‘vaine and light fellowes,’ so RV); Zeph 3+ 
‘Her prophets are light and treacherous persons’ 
(ni322 wix OMS; Cov. ‘light personnes and unfaith- 
full men’). In Sir 76 the meaning is more definite 
and more disgraceful, ‘Hast thou a wife after thy 
mind? forsake her not: but give not thyself over 
to a light woman,’ 7.e. ‘wanton’: the Gr. is pucov- 
pévn, AVm and RV ‘hateful,’ RVm ‘hated’: ‘light’ 
here is peculiar to AV, earlier VSS having ‘hate- 
ful,’ and is rather a paraphrase than a translation. 
For its meaning cf. Shaks. Meas. v. i. 280, 
‘Women are light at midnight.’ Shaks. often 
uses the word in a double sense, as Merch. of Ven. 
II. vi. 42, <A light wife doth make a heavy husband.’ 

Lightminded occurs in Sir 194 ‘ He that is hasty 
to give credit is lightminded’ (xodpos kapdia; Vulg. 
“levis corde est,’ whence Erasmus, Of the Commune 
Crede, fol. 32, ‘And a certayne wise man of the 
Hebrues doth name those persones leves corde, 
lyghte mynded whiche doo easilye and soon geve 
credence’). 

The ady. lightly is used in AV with the various 
meanings of the adj. (1) Qwichly or easily : Gn 261° 
‘one of the people might hghtly have lien with thy 
wife’ (wyn, LXX puxpod, Gen. ‘had almost lien’) ; 
Is 9! ‘at the first he lightly afflicted the land... 
and afterward did more grievously afflict her’ 
(san, RV ‘he brought into contempt’); Jer 4% ‘I 
beheld the mountains, and, lo, they trembled, and 
all the hills moved lightly’ (39p?an7, RV ‘moved to 
and fro,’ RVm as AV); Mk 9% ‘for there is no 
man which shall do a miracle in my name, that 
can lightly speal evil of me’ (raxv, Vulg. ‘ cito,’ 
Wye. ‘soone,’ Tind. ‘lightlyge,’ RV ‘ quickly’). 
Cf. Tind. Lxpos. p. 61, ‘there is none so great an 
enemy to thee in this world, but thou shalt lightly 
love him, if thou look well on the love that God 
showed thee in Christ’; Rhem. NT on Jn 4” 
‘ Afterward the said Schismatikes (which is lightly 
the end of al Schismes) revolted quite from the 
Jewes religion, and dedicated their temple in 
Garizim to Iupiter Olympius, as Calvin’s supper 
and his bread and wine is like at length to come 
to the sacrifice of Ceres and Bacchus’; and Malory, 
Morte @ Arthur, iii. 336, ‘But now goe againe 
lightly, for thy long tarying putteth me in 
jeopardie of my life.’ (2) Poorly, worthlessly, 
always with ‘esteem,’ Dt 32%, 1S 2° 188, 

Lightness is frivolity, passing into wantonness. 
Jer 3° ‘And it came to pass, through the lightness 
of her whoredom, that the land was polluted’ ; 
23° ‘that... cause my people to err by their 
lies, and by their lightness’ (RV ‘vain boasting’); 
2 Co 1” ‘did I use lightness?’ (édagpla, RV $< fickle- 
ness’), cf. Jer 2° Cov. ‘What unfaithfulnesse 
founde youre fathers in me, that they wente so 
farre awaye fro me, fallinge to lightnesse, and 
being so vayne?’ 

The verb to lighten means either (1) to make 
light, unburden, 1 § 6° ‘peradventure he will 
lighten his hand from off you’; Jon 15, Ac 2738: %8 
spoken of ships; or (2) to give light, enlighten, as 
Ezr 9° ‘that our God may lighten our eyes’; 
Ps 13% ‘lighten mine eyes, lest I sleep the sleep of 
death,’ Bar 1” ‘And the Lord will give us strength, 
and lighten our eyes’ (g¢wrice). Cf. Is 35° Cov. 
‘Then shal the eyes of the blinde be lightned’ ; 
Bunyan, Holy Warre, p. 116, ‘Emmanuel also ex- 
pounded unto them some of those Riddles himself ; 
but, oh! how they were lightened !’ 


LIGHTNING 


The phrase to light on or upon means always 
to come down upon, to hit upon: Gn 28", Dt 19°, 
Ru 23, 28 172, 2K 10%, Mt 316, Rev 7° ‘neither 
shall the sun light on them, nor any heat’ (réoy 
ér’ atrots, RV ‘strike upon them’). Cf. Mt 10° 
Tind. ‘Are not two sparrowes solde for a farthinge ? 
And none of them dothe lyght on the grounde 
with out youre father.’ J. HASTINGS. 


LIGHTNING is a well-known phenomenon accom- 
panying thunderstorms. It consists of brief, vivid 
flashes, which are caused by electric discharges 
passing from one cloud to another, or from a cloud 
to the earth. In the latter case great damage is 
usually produced at the point where the discharge 
strikes the earth. Trees and houses are often 
shattered, holes made in the ground, and life in 
the vicinity destroyed. 

In EV ot OT ‘lightning’ is usually the render- 
ing of p72; but as this word sometimes refers to 
the physical phenomenon and sometimes to other 
appearances resembling it, it is not always literally 
translated. LXX usually renders it by dorpam7, 
but in Nah 3° éfaorpdmrew is used, in Ezk 211° 
orlkBwors, in Ezk 21% oridBewv, in Job 20” torpor (a 
doubtful reading—éorpa, A dvdpa), and in Job 38% 
kepauvés. In AV pz is rendered ‘glitter’ or 
‘olittering’ Dt 324, Job 20%, Ezk 21), Nah 3°, 
Hab 3", and ‘bright’ Ezk 215. The only places 
in RV where p72 is not translated ‘lightning’ are 
Dt 32" (‘olittering’ sword), Job 20% (‘ glittering’ 
point), Nah 3°, Hab 3" (‘glittering’ spear). The 
verb p22 occurs once with the cognate noun Ps 144°. 

‘Lightning’ in EV stands once (Job 37%) for 
aw (‘light,’ LXX és), and once (Ex 2018) for 18) 
(‘torch,’ LXX dards). In Ezk 14 the Heb. is pia, 
which is possibly a corruption of pia (Cornill, 
Smend). Here LXX (A) has Beféx, and so Theod. ; 
Symm. has dxzis dorparfs, and Aq. dréppoa 7 
aorpary. In two passages (Job 2876 38%, also RV 
Zec 10?) ‘lightning’ is the equivalent of 117, a word 
the meaning of which is uncertain, though it is 
undoubtedly connected with a thunderstorm. 
Gesenius-Buhl renders it by Gewitterwolke, LXX 
by rivayua in Job 28%, kvdo.uds in Job 38”, and 
gavracia in Zec 101, where AV has ‘ bright clouds.’ 

efacrpdmrew occurs in LXX as a rendering of 
other Heb. words, Ezk 147, Dn 10°. 

In Apocr. and NT ‘lightning’ always stands for 
dorpary or dotpdrrev. ‘These words, however, like 
p22, do not always refer to physical lightning, and 
are not translated quite uniformly. Thus in 
Wis 1138 dorpdrrovres is ‘shooting’ (AV) or ‘ flash- 
ing’ (RV) sparkles, in Lk 244 dorpdrrovea is 
‘shining’ (AV) or ‘dazzling’ (RV), and in Lk 11% 
aorpamy is ‘ bright shining.’ 

Lightning is mentioned in connexion with 
thunderstorms, mostly in poetic descriptions, 2S 
2215, Ps 1814 974 1357, Jer 108 5116. Its association 
with thunder is the basis of a comparison in Sir 
32, The Epistle of Jer (v.©) refers to its beauty, 
and in the LXX Add. to Dn (8%, Song of Three ®) 
it is summoned along with the rest of nature to 
praise God. God is generally represented as 
sending it, and the lack of the power to do so is 
one proof of- the weakness of man (Job 38%), 
Lightning is associated with theophanies as at 
Sinai (Ex 191 2018), in Ezekiel’s vision (Ezk 11% 14), 
and in various stages of the Apocalypse (Rev 4° 8° 
11° 168), It is regarded as an instrument of God’s 
judgment in Ps 1448, Sir 43". In Zec 94 God’s 
‘arrows’ of destruction are compared to lightning, 
which seems also to be spoken of as His ‘sword’ in 
Dt 32", and as His ‘spear’ in Hab 34. The glitter 
of weapons is frequently described as ‘lightning’ 
in Job 20%, Ezk 2]! 15-28 Nah 3%. Either the 
speed or the flashing of chariots is compared to 
lightning in Nah 2%. Lightning is a figure for 
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brightness of countenance Dn 10°, Mt 28%, and of 
raiment Lk 244, for the suddenness of the Second 
Advent Mt 2477, Lk 17%, and for the swift com- 
pleteness of Satan’s overthrow Lk 1018. 

In some passages ‘fire’ evidently refers to 
lightning, as when ‘fire and hail’ are mentioned 
together (Ex 9°5, Ps 105%? 1488), and when ‘fire 
from heaven’ is spoken of either as an agency of 
destruction (2 K 11-1214) Job 116) or as a token of 
God’s acceptance of a sacrifice (1 K 188, 1 Ch 216), 
See FirrE, THUNDER. JAMES PATRICK. 


LIGN-ALOES.—See ALOEs. 


LIGURE (0% leshem ; \vybpiov ; Ligurius, ligyrius). 
—In Ex 28 39%, the only places where leshem 
occurs, AV accepts the transliteration of the Vulg. 
ligurius, first introduced by Wyclif (1380 ‘ligyre,’ 
1388 ‘ligurie’), 1t is one of this stones in the third 
row of the high priest’s breastplate (see BREAST- 
PLATE OF THE HIGH PRIEST, vol. i. p. 319). The 
Gen. Bible gives ‘turkeis’; RV ‘jacinth.’ See 
J ACINTH and STONES (PRECIOUS). 


LIKE, LIKING.—The adj. ‘like’ is used in AV 
for modern ‘likely,’ in Jer 38° ‘ he is like to die 
for hunger in the place where he is,’ and Jon 14 
‘the ship was like to be broken.’ Cf. Bacon, 
Essays, p. 48, ‘A Christian boy in Constantinople 
had like to have been stoned, for gagging, in a 
waggishnesse, a long Billed Fowle’; and Ruther- 
ford, Letters, No. xxi. ‘It is like the bridegroom 
will be taken from us, and then we shall mourn.’ 
The obsol. expression ‘like as’ is common. Thus 
Jer 23° “Is not my word like as a fire?’ Wis 18!" 
‘Like as the king, so suffered the common person.’ 
So are the expressions ‘like to’ or ‘like unto,’ as 
2K174‘They ... hardened their necks, like to 
the neck of their fathers’; Ex 15! ‘who is like 
unto thee, O LorD, among the gods? who is like 
thee, glorious in holiness, fearful in praises, doing 
wonders?’ Cf. Udall, Hrasmus’ Paraphrase, vol. ii. 
fol. 278, ‘He once purged us frely from al synne, 
to make us lyke manered unto himselfe, whiche 
neyther any law nor any mortal man could be 
hable to do.’ ‘Like’ is often found with the mean- 
ing of equivalent ; modern usage would be content 
with the less expressive ‘same,’as Ex 30*4 ‘of each 
shall there be a like weight’ (Tind. ‘of etch like 
moch’); Wis 7° ‘all men have one entrance into 
life, and the like going out’; Ac 14% ‘men of 
like passions with you’; 19% ‘the workmen 
of like occupation’; 1 P 3% ‘The like figure 
whereunto even baptism doth also now save 
us.’ Cf. Preface to AV, ‘If we will descend 
to latter times, we shall finde many the like 
examples of such kind, or rather unkind accept- 
ance.’ 

As a subst. ‘like’ is now only provincial ; in AV 
it occurs a few times: (1) the like, 1 K 10” | 
2 Ch 9! ‘There was not the like made in any 
kingdom’ (j3, LXX ovrws); 2 Ch 1” ‘neither-shall 
there any after thee have the like’ (j2); Ezk 5° 
‘I will not do any more the like’ (nips, LXX 
dora) ; 18° ‘If he beget a son that is a robber, a 
shedder of blood, and that doeth the like to any 
one of these things’ (nx; RV ‘that doeth any one 
of these things,’ RVm ‘that doeth to a brother 
any of these things’; see Davidson’s note); 45”, 
J] 2? ‘there hath not been ever the like’ (173) ; 
Wis 16! ‘Therefore by the like were they punished 
worthily ’ (5v’ duolwv) ; Sir 7! (7d 6uocoy) : (2) his like, 
Job 41% ‘Upon earth there is not his like’ (>¥p, 
LXX gpo0r air); Sir 13% ‘Every beast loveth his 
like’ (7d 8uo10v adr@): (3) their like, Sir 27° ‘The 
birds will resort unto their like’ (ra 8u01a adrois) : 
(4) such like, Ezk 18%4 (jn3); Gal 571 (7a 8uora rovros). 
Cf. Mk 22 Rhem. ‘al marveled, and glorified God, 
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saying, That we never saw the like’; Shaks. Jad. 
Ces. I. ii. 315— 
“Tis meet 
That noble minds keep ever with their likes.’ 

The verb ‘to like’ is both trans. and intrans. 
The trans. verb means either to ‘ be agreeable to,’ 
‘please’; so Sir 15” ‘Before man is life and 
death ; and whether him liketh shall be given 
him? (6 édv evdoxyoy 3; RV ‘ whichsoever he liketh’) ; 
cf. Erasmus, Commune Crede, fol. 4, ‘For so it 
hath pleased god and hath lyked him to geve his 
benefites and gyftes to one man, by another man’; 
fol. 38 ‘The lorde hethe made all thynges, what 
so ever it hath liked hym, in heven and in earthe’ ; 
Pr. Bk. ‘Of Ceremonies,’ ‘Some be so new-fangled, 
that they would innovate all things, and so despise 
the old, that nothing can like them, but that is 
new’: or else it means to ‘be pleased with,’ 
‘approve of,’ so 1 Ch 284 ‘among the sons of my 
father he liked me to make me king over all 
Israel’ (ay. 2, RV ‘he took pleasure in me’). 
Usually this trans. verb is used impersonally, 
Dt 23” ¢ where it liketh him best’ (15 a2, LXX 06 
éav apéoy adr@); Est 8° ‘asitliketh you’ (n>yya 39): 
Am 4° ‘for this liketh you, O ye children of Israel’ 
(ORION 722, LXX bre rabra yydrnoay ol viol Ioparn) ; 
Sir 33 ‘As the clay is in the potter’s hand, to 
fashion it at his pleasure ; so man is in the hand 
of him that made him, to render to them as liketh 
him best.’ Cf. Gn 16° Wye. (1388) ‘Lo! thi ser- 
vauntesse is in thin hond; use thou hir as it 
likith’; Hall, Works, ii. 45, ‘It likes thee well, 
that the Kingdom of heaven should suffer violence.’ 

The intrans. verb occurs twice, Dt 257 ‘ And if 
the man like not to take his brother’s wife’ 
(pan: 8»); and Ro 1% ‘And even as they did not 
like to retain God in their knowledge’ (ovx édoxé- 
pacav, RV ‘they refused’). 

In 1 Es 4°° is found the obsolete form ‘like of,’ 
‘all men do well like of her works’ (rdvres evdoxodicr 
rots &pyos atrfs), which is retained in RV. So in 
Preface to AV, ‘Solomon was greater than David. 
... But was that his magnificence liked of by 
all? We doubt of it’; Melvill’s Diary, p. 362, 
‘The King had determined to bring ham the 
Papist Lords again, and lyked of nan that wald 
nocht wag as the bus waggit’; Defoe, Crusoe, 
p. 274, ‘Upon the Captain’s coming to me, I told 
him my Project for seizing the Ship, which he 
lik’d of wonderfully well.’ 

The verb to liken is of frequent occurrence, and 
means to compare, as Is 40! ‘To whom then will 
ye liken God?’ Cf. Tindale, Works, i. 107, ‘On 
this wise Paul also (Ro 5) likeneth Adam and 
Christ together, saying that Adam was a figure of 
Christ.’ 

For likeness see IMAGE. 

Likewise is sometimes a mere conj., also, as 
Dt 12° ‘even so willl do likewise’ (03, LXX rajow 
kaya), especially in NT as tr. of cai. But more 
frequently it is an adverb, wm the same way ; thus, 
Jg 77 ‘Look on me, and do likewise’ (j3) ; Est 47° 
‘I also and my maidens will fast likewise’ (j2) ; 
Lk 22 ‘Likewise also the cup after supper’ 
(@cavrws); Rev 8 (duolws). In Mt 21% we have 
the expression ‘in like wise,’ but the meaning is 
simply also, ‘I in like wise will tell you by what 
authority I do these things’ (kdéyé, RV ‘I like- 
wise’). Cf. Jn 5% Tind. ‘For lykwyse as the 
father rayseth up the deed’; and Lever, Sermons, 
p. 108, ‘Excepte ye spedelye repente and amende, 
ye shall everye one be lykewyse served.’ — . 

The subst. liking was at one time in use 
the sense of outward appearance, and then such 
an adj. as ‘good’ or ‘ill’ qualified it. It occurs 
once in AV, Job 394 ‘Their young ones are In 
good liking’ (ibm). In the same sense ‘liking 
is used as an adj. in Dn 1 ‘why should he see 
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your faces worse liking (oy) than the children 
which are of your sort?’ Wyclif (1388) uses the 
subst. in Gn 2! in the sense of delight, ‘And a 
ryver yede out fro the place of likyng to moyste 
paradis’ (1380, ‘the place of delice’). For the 
adj. cf. Ps 92% Pr. Bk. ‘They also shall bring 
forth more fruit in their age, and shall be fat and 
well-liking’ (in 1539, ‘ well lykenge’).* 
J. HASTINGS. 

LIKHI (np, B Aaxeelu, A Aaxecd).—The eponym 
of a Manassite family, 1 Ch 7. See GENEALOGY, 
AL 


LILITH (ob>5; LXX dvoxévravpo.; Symm. Adpuwo 
[?X\apuia]; Vulg. lamia).—Is 3444 RVm (only); AV 
‘screech owl’; AVm and RV ‘night monster’ ; 
Cheyne ‘night fairy’ (in PB ‘Lilith’).’ The Heb. 
wordoccurs in a description of the scene of desolation 
among Edom’s ruined fortresses, where ‘the wild 
beasts of the desert (o%s) meet with the wolves (a"x), 
and the satyr (1y¥) cries to his fellow, and Lilith 
takes up her abode.’ The reference is not to an 
animal, but to a female demon of popular super- 
stition, analogous to the ‘aldékah or vampire of Pr 
30%. The Jewish belief in Lilith probably grew up 
during the Exile; the name was unquestionably 
borrowed from Babylonia (cf. the Assyr. did and 
llit). Lilith was a demon (77%) regarded by the 
Jews as specially hostile to children, although 
grown-up persons were also in danger from her 
(cf. the ’“Eumovca of the Greeks, the Striw and 
Lamia of the Romans, and the ghiils of the Arabs). 

The name Lilith is generally derived from the 
root meaning ‘night’ (Bab.-Semitic dtu, Eth. 
lélit, Heb. 5:5), night being the special season of 
this demon’s power and activity. Baudissin, how- 
ever (op. cit. below), doubts whether this derivation 
be correct, although it may have been assumed as 
the basis of some later Jewish conceptions. He 
quotes Jensen to the effect that the Sumerian Jila 
(= Assyr. /ida%) means ‘ wind’ (cf. Del. Assyr. HWB, 
sv. ‘lilfii’), and that ‘the handmaid of Lila’ is 
brought into relation to ‘the house of the wind.’ 
Bandissin suggests that even in Zec 5° there may 
be a thought of Lilith in the prophet’s mind, when 
he describes the two women with stork-like wings 
in which was the wind (n1). 

The belief in Lilith existed among the Jews of 
Mesopotamia, where a species of Lilith-worship 

revailed as late as the 7th cent. A.D. In the 

abbinical literature Lilith figures largely (see 
Buxtorf, Lex. Talm. s.v.). She was said to have 
been the first wife of Adam, and to have flown 
away from him and become ademon. The Targ. 
on Job 1” apparently identifies the queen of Sheba 
with Lilith (see Griitz’s Monatschrift, 1870, pp. 
187 ff., cited by Cheyne in commenting on Is 34"). 

See, further, arts. DEMON in vol. i. p. 590f., 
and NIGHT MONSTER. 


LirERATURE.—The commentaries of Cheyne, Delitzsch, and 
Dillmann, on Isaiah, ad loc. ; Whitehouse, COT ii. 311; Levy 
in ZDMG, ix. 470, 484f.; Schrader, JPTh i. 128; Lenormant, 
Chaldean Magic [Eng. tr.], p. 88; Eisenmenger, Entdecktes 
Judenthum, ii. 413 ff; W. R. Smith, RS 113; Wellhausen, 
Reste?, 148 ff.; Baudissin, art. ‘Feldgeister, Feldteufel’ in 
Herzog’s RH3 vi. 5f.; Weber, Jtid. Theologie, 255 ff. ; Sayce, 
Hibbert Lectures, 1887, pp. 145ff.; Hommel, Vorsemit. Kult. 
367. J. A. SELBIE. 


* In a note on this passage in his edition of the Psalter of 
1539 (p. 321), Earle says, ‘The old verb lictan was first im- 
personal, and in that condition it produced this adjective, and 
the substantive liking as in the sense of looking well and in 
good condition, as in Shaks. J Henry IV. 11. iii. 6—“ V1 repent 

. while I am in some liking.” When it became personal and 
transitive, it produced liking=approval, as in The Epistle 
Dedicatorie (1611), ‘who runne their owne wayes, and give 
liking unto nothing but what is framed by themselves, and 
hammered on their Anyille.”’ From the last came the modern 
meaning, of which there is an example in AV, Wis 1621 ‘to 
every man’s liking’ (xpos 6 vis S0dAero, Vulg. ad quod quisquam 
volebat, RV ‘ according to every man’s choice’). 
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LILY.—There are three questions to be settled 
in reference to the lily: (1) What was meant by 
jw shishan, Www shéshan, and www shéshannah? 
(2) Are shishan and shéshannah the same as xpivov 
(Mt 6%: )? (3) What is meant by ‘lilies of the 
field’? 

(1) The word shiishan or shéshan is still pre- 
served in stsan or sésan, a word of Persian origin, 
but adopted in this form into the Arabic. It is 
possible that it entered the Heb. from the same 
source. The capital of Persia was called in Heb. 
Shushan (Neh 11, Est 28 etc., Dn 8?). Atheno- 
dorus (xii. 513) says that this name was derived 
from the abundance of the lilies (shish@nim) in 
its neighbourhood. Susan in Arab. is a general 
term for lily-like flowers, as the lily, iris, pan- 
cratium, gladiolus, etc., but more particularly the 
iris. It is as general as the English term lily, 
which is applied to flowers of the genera Lilium, 
Gladiolus, Convallaria, Hemerocallis, of the bot- 
anical order Liliacew, and to Nymphza, Nuphar, 
Funkia, ete., not of that order. The Heb. shiishan 
must be taken in the same general sense. This 
makes it easy to explain all the references to the 
flower in the OT. Some of the lilies grow in ‘ the 
valleys’ (Ca 2}, not our ‘lily of the valley,’ Con- 
vallaria, which does not grow in the East), such 
as several species of Iris; others ‘among thorns’ 
(Ca 22), as other species of Irig ; others in pastures, 
as still other species of Iris and Gladiolus (2! 4° 6°). 
Its flowers were typical of luxuriance (Hos 14°), as 
are those of all the Irises, Gladioli, and Pancratia. 
The comparison of lips to lilies (Ca 5!°) may refer to 
fragrance, not to colour. The allusion to lilies as 
features of architectural ornament doubtless refers 
to the recurved leaves of various flowers of the 
lily type, imitations of which were wrought in 
stone for capitals of columns (1 K 7%), and bronze 
for the lip of the molten laver (2 Ch 4°), as they 
have been in similar works of art in other lands, 
from ancient times to our day. The meaning of 
the term shéshannim in the title of Pss 45. 69 (cf. 
Shiishan-édiith. Ps 60, and Shéshannim-édith, 80) 
is obscure. See PSALMS. 

(2) Is shishan the same as xplvov (Mt 678-9)? 
The Chaldee Targum and most of the Rabbis 
render it by ‘rose.’ Kimchi and ben - Melech 
render it in one place (1 K 7%) ‘violet.? The 
LXX, however, tr. it always by xplvov. This is 
probably correct for several reasons. (a) Wherever 
there are not urgent reasons to the contrary, a 
LXX tr. has the preference. (0) Kpivoy has in 
Greek the same general application to lily-like 
plants as'shishan in Hebrew and diy in English. 
(c) There is no reason for translating shishan dif- 
ferently in different places, as in the above men- 
tioned authorities and in the Judzeo-Spanish VS, 
which tr. shtishan in Ca by ‘ rose,’ and in Hos by 
‘lirio’=Lilium candidum. Admitting, then, the 
correctness of the LXX tr. xpivov, we may assume 
that Mt used this Greek word to express the 
Aramaic word used by our Saviour, which was 
doubtless a modification of shishan. 

(3) What is meant by ‘lilies of the field’? It 
is plain that our Saviour spoke in a way that His 
hearers would understand. Therefore (a) there 
could not have been included in His allusion any 
plant unknown to His audience. This would 
exclude Liliwm Chalcedonicum, L., and Liliwm 
Martagon, L., which have been assumed by some 
as the species intended, on account of their beauty, 
but neither of which is found in Palestine. Liliwm 
candidum, L., is also not a plant of Palestine, and 
being white would not suit the comparison with 
Solomon’s royal garments. Furthermore, if this 
species had been intended, Mprov=white lily, would 
probably have been used, instead of xpivoy, which 
is general. () None of the water lilies could have 
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been intended, as the lilies were ‘of the field.’ 
(c) It is not likely that they were anemones or 
poppies or artichokes. All these flowers had their 
own names, and would not have been suggested 
to the popular mind by the term lily. (d) It must 
therefore have been some plant of the modern 
order Liliacew, Iridacee, or Amaryllidacee. 
Any of these would have been called xplvov, and 
most would now be called popularly Jilies in Eng- 
lish. (e) It was not only a lily-like plant of the 
field, but had a stem, which, when dried, would 
be useful as fuel (Mt 6°). This would exclude 
the crocuses and colchicums, Anemone Coronaria, 
L. (which, however, has the support of Tristram), 
and other stemless plants. (/) It was a flower 
of rich colours. The plants which realize all 
these conditions are the various species of Gladi- 
olus, which are indigenous in Palestine, G. Jily- 
ricus, Koch, G. segetum, Gawl, G. atroviolaceus, 
Boiss., and Jxiolirion montanum, Lab. All these 
grow among the grain, often overtopping it, and 
uluminating the broad fields with their various 
shades of pinkish purple to deep violet-purple and 
blue, truly royal colours. Any one who has stood 
among the wheat fields of Galilee, and seen the 
beautiful racemes of these flowers, peering up in 
every direction above the standing corn, will see 
at once the appropriateness of our Saviour’s allu- 
sion. They all have a reedy stem, which, when 
dry, would make such fuel as is used in the ovens 
(Arab. tannir). These stems are constantly 
plucked up with the other wild plants from 
among the wheat, to feed cattle or to burn. 
The beautiful Irises, J. Sari, Schott, J. Palestina, 
Baker, I. Lorteti, Barb., and J. Helene, Barb., 
have gorgeous flowers, and would suit our Saviour’s 
comparison even better than the above. But they 
are plants of pasture grounds and swamps, seldom 
found in grain fields. If, however, we understand 
by ‘lilies of the field’ simply wild lilies, these 
would also be included in the expression. Our 
Saviour’s comparison would then be like a ‘com- 
posite photograph,’ a reference to all the splendid 
colours and beautiful shapes of the numerous wild 
plants comprehended under the name lily. This 
seems to us the most simple and natural interpreta- 
tion, and meets every requirement of the passage. 
G. E. Posr. 

LIME (7v, xovia) is the commonest of the so- 
called ‘alkaline earths,’ its basis being the metal 
calcium. The various forms of limestone, some of 
which are very abundant in Palestine, are com- 
posed of carbonate of lime. When this is strongly 
heated, it is converted into oxide of lime or ‘ quick- 
lime,’ and becomes soft and crumbling. Quicklime 
combines readily and even violently with water to 
form ‘slaked lime,’ which is one of the chief ingredi- 
ents of mortar (wh. see). As the mortar ‘sets,’ the 
slaked lime absorbs carbonic acid gas from the air, 
and is reconverted slowly into carbonate of lime. 

Lime is mentioned only twice in EV. In Is 33” 
it is predicted that the Assyrian oppressor shall 
be ‘as the burnings of lime’ (1 ninqyn)—a figure 
for destruction. (Similarly in Is 27° the stones of 
idolatrous altars are to be ‘as chalkstones [77°328, 
LXX kovia Nerr7] that are beaten in sunder,’ prob- 
ably after being ‘burnt.? See CHALK-STONES). 
In Am 2! the Moabites are denounced because 
they ‘burned the bones of the king of Edom into 
lime’ (see Driver’s note). Phosphate of lime is the 
chief mineral constituent of bones, and is un- 
changed by burning. Both in their appearance 
and in their composition, therefore, bone ashes 
have something in common with calcined lime- 
stone, and are naturally described by the same 
term. Besides these two passages, Ty occurs in 
Dt 27?:4 both as noun and as verb, and is trans- 
lated ‘plaister’ (wh. see). 
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In Mt 2377 our Lord, in denouncing the scribes 
and Pharisees for their hypocrisy, compares them 
to rdpor Kekoviauévor. It was the custom of the 
Jews to whiten the outside of their tombs with 
lime every year on the 15th of Adar, the object 
being to make the tombs conspicuous, that passers- 
by might avoid defilement (see Meyer, Holtzmann, 
im loc.). In our Lord’s saying, the whiteness is 
viewed chiefly as a deceptive outward embellish- 
ment, contrasting with the corruption within. 
Similarly in Ac 23° St. Paul calls Ananias the 
high priest rotxos Kexoviapévos. 

JAMES PATRICK. 

LIMIT.— The subst. occurs only in Ezk 43” 
‘Upon the top of the mountain the whole limit 
thereof shall be most holy,’ where it means a 
region or space within certain limits or bounds 
(Heb. aa, LXX 7a dpia: the Heb. word is common 
in this sense, but it is usually rendered by ‘ border’ 
or ‘coast’: Wye. [1388] has ‘coostes’ here, [1382] 
‘eendis’; Coy. ‘corners’ ; Geneva gives ‘ limits’). 
For the Eng. word cf. Shaks. I Henry IV. 111. 
1. 73— 

* The archdeacon hath divided it 
Into three limits very equally.’ 

The verb occurs twice: In Ps 78" it means to 
set limits to, restrict, ‘they turned back and 
tempted God, and limited the Holy One of 
Israel’ (nn7, LXX sapwivvay, RV ‘provoked,’ 
RVm ‘ limited’). 

The tr. ‘limited’ comes from the Gen. Bible, which explains 
its meaning in the marg., ‘As thei all do that measure the 
power of God by their capacitie.’ But it is usually taken in 
another sense : thus in JQR iv. 441, Dr. Friedlander says, ‘My 
conception of God is based on the teaching of the Scriptures, 
God is the Creator and the Ruler of the Universe, and by His 
decree phenomena appear and events occur which are contrary 
to human expectation, 7.e. miracles are wrought by Him. Ac- 
cording to the idea of Mr. Montefiore, the Divine Being is bound 
to act according to certain laws established by human reason. 
This is by no means a new theory. Asaph in Ps 7841, speaking 
of the Israelites in the wilderness, says, Yea, they turned back 
and tempted God, and limited the Holy One of Israel.’ The 
translation is due to the fact that the same Heb. form occurs in 
Ezk 94 along with the word tdw (which is the name of the last 
letter of the Heb. alphabet, and was originally in the shape of a 
cross), where it is trd ‘set a mark.’ But most follow the LXX 


0 
raupwzovay, Syr. 1o2, Vulg. exacerbaverunt, and Jerome con- 
citaverunt, and translate ‘grieved,’ or as RV ‘provoked,’ 
Kautzsch krankten.* 


The Amer. RV introduces ‘limit’ in this sense 
into Job 158. Cf. Adams, Works, i. 26, ‘ being an 
infinite and illimited God.’ 

The other occurrence of the verb is He 4’ 
‘Again, he limiteth a certain day,’ where the 
meaning is ‘fix as a limit’ (dpife., RV ‘defineth’). 
So Berners’ Froissart, xxiv. ‘It was not long after 
but that the king came to his palace of West- 
minster and all his council was commanded to be 
there at a certain day limited’; Bradford, Plym. 
Plant. p. 82, ‘Their time limited them being ex- 
pired, they returned to the ship.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

LINE.—1. The word most freq. translated ‘line’ 
in AVisip haw or pkaw. The kaw is a marking off 
or measuring line, asit is fully defined in Jer 31°, but 
is usually called simply the ‘line.’ It is especially 
the builder’s measuring line, as Zec 11% ‘I am re- 
turned to Jerusalem with mercies: my house shall 
be built in it, saith the Lord of hosts, and a line 
shall be stretched forth upon Jerusalem’; and so it 
comes to be used of the line that marks off the part 
that is to be taken down and destroyed, as 2 K 21% 
‘And I will stretch over Jerusalem the line of 
Samaria, and the plummet of the house of Ahab,’ 

* Burgess (Votes on Heb. Pss) adopts the tr. ‘set a mark,’ 
and has the interesting suggestion that the Israelites proposed 
to put God to the test: if He provides flesh in the wilderness, 
then we shall acknowledge Him ; somewhat after the manner 
of Caliban—‘ That’s a brave god, and bears celestial liquor; I 
will kneel to him.’ 
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i.e. the line that marked them off for their destruc- 
tion ; Is 2817 ‘ Judgment also will I lay to the line, 
and righteousness to the plummet’ (RV ‘And I 
will make judgement the line’); Is 341! ‘the line of 
confusion.’ Then the word comes into use meta- 
phorically for whatever goes by line or measure- 
ment, a rule of life: thus in Is 28! the drunkards 
of Ephraim mock Isaiah’s teaching as ‘precept 
upon precept, precept upon precept, line upon line, 
line upon line, here a little, and there a little,’ 
showing by their use of a series of monosyllables 
(zaw la-zaw, zaw la-zaw, kaw la-kaw, kaw la-kaw, 
zéér sham, zéér sham) both their drunkenness and 
their disgust. For the Eng. word here cf. Archbp. 
Hamilton’s Catechism (Mitchell’s ed. fol. v), ‘F or 
as ane biggare [= builder] can nocht make ane evin 
up wal without direction of his lyne, a mason can 
nocht heu ane evin aislair staine without directioun 
of his rewill, ane skyppar can nocht gyde his schip 
to gud hevin without direction of his compas, sa 
a man or a woman can nocht ordour or gyd his 
lyif evin and strecht to the plesour of GoD with- 
out direction of his commandis.’ 


The only passage of difficulty is Ps 194 ‘Their line is gone 
out through all the earth, and their words to the end of the 
world.’ AVm suggests as alternative translations ‘their rule’ 
or ‘direction’; RV accepts the tr. of AV (which comes from 
the Gen.) without margin. The same verb is found with the 
measuring line in Ezk 473, and perhaps the majority of mod. 
expositors accept this tr., the meaning then being that the 
heavens send out their line to mark off and take possession of 
the whole earth, an idea suggested by the line of the horizon 
running round the earth. So Del., Per., De Witt, Kirkp., 
Kautzsch. But the oldest translators thought of the line as 
perhaps a bowstring that gives forth a sownd. So LXX gbéyyes, 
Symm. 7%xos, Jer. and Vulg. sonus, Wyc. ‘soun,’ Cov. ‘ sounde,’ 
Dou. ‘sound,’ Segond retentissement, King ‘strain.’ Prac- 
tically the same meaning is got by Cheyne and Wellh. in 
another way. They read Ddip for O32, and trans. ‘ their voice.’ 
They are not influenced, as some of the older expositors perhaps 
were, by Ro 1018, where St. Paul quotes the LXX and applies 
the words to the world-wide proclamation of the gospel. 


The only places in AV where kaw is not tr‘ ‘line’ 
are Is 44!* ‘[carpenter’s] rule,’ where, however, RV 
gives ‘line’; and 18-7, where the Heb. 1p 7p ‘a is 
translated in AV ‘a nation meted out’ (lit. as AVm 
“a nation of line line’) ; the context demands rather 
the active meaning ‘that meteth out,’ as RV 
(which, however, retains AV in marg.). Cheyne 
(Lapos. 8rd ser. vi. 455) criticizes AV as impossible 
and RV as barely possible. His own rendering is 
‘the strong strong nation’ (in SBOT ‘a nation of 
sinewy strength’), which is got by changing the 
MT into 127, a subst. formed after Arab. kuwwa, 
‘strength’; and with that Skinner agrees. Ges. 
(Thes. s.v.) had suggested a distinct subst. 1p, and 
tr? ‘ gens robustissima, pr. roboris roboris,’ after the 
Arab. ; Buhl in the latest ed. (1899) of the Hand- 
worterbuch adopts ip sehnige Kraft with some 
hesitation. 

2. For ban, see CorD. In Ps 16% ‘The lines are 
fallen unto me in pleasant places,’ the reference is 
to the portion marked off by the line or measuring 
cord. In Jos 17° the word is tr. ‘ portions,’ ‘ And 
there fell ten portions to Manasseh’ (RV ‘ parts,’ 
RVm ‘lines’). 3, win is tr. ‘line’ only in 1 K 7®, 
‘a line of twelve cubits did compass either of them 
[the pillars] about.’ See BAND. 4. For Ss (only 
Ezk 40%) see LACE. 5. mpn Jos 2822 the line of 
searlet thread which Rahab bound in the window. 
It is Coverdale’s word here, who has ‘ excepte thou 
knyttest in the wyndowe the lyne of this rose- 
coloured rope’ ...‘And she knyt the rose 
coloured lyne in the wyndowe.’ 6. 7, in Is 448 
sered, is in AV mistranslated ‘line,’ RV gives 
‘pencil,’ RVm ‘red ochre.’ See PENCIL. 

In NT we have only 2Co 10! ‘not to boast in 
another man’s line of things made ready to our 
hand’ (éy ddorpiy xavdn, AVm ‘rule,’ RV ‘in 
another’s province,’ RVm ‘Or limit, Gr. measuring 


rod’). The AV tr. is from the Gen. Bible, which 
explains it by saying, ‘ God gave the whole worlde 
to the Apostles to preache in, so that Paul here 
meaneth by the line his porcion of the countre is 
where he preached.’ J. HASTINGS. 


LINEAGE.—Lk 2! only, ‘he was of the house 
and lineage of David’ (éé otkov kal rarpias, RV ‘of 
the house and family’). Spenser uses the word in 
the same sense, /’Q I. 1. 5— 

* So pure and innocent, as that same lambe, 


She was in life and every vertuous lore, 
And by descent from royall lynage came.’ 


Cf. also Nut-Brown Maid (in Skeat’s Specimens, p. 
107)— 


© Ye shal not nede further to drede, I wyl not disparage 
You, god defende, sith ye descende of so grete a lynage.’ 


Wyclif uses the word in the wider sense of kin- 
dred or tribe, as Ps 7217 ‘And all the lynagis of 
earthe schulen be blessid in hym’; 78° ® ‘he 
chees not the lynage of Effraym. But he chees 
the lynage of Juda’; Rev 5° ‘a lioun of the lynage 
of Juda.’ J. HASTINGS. 

LINEN.—The manufacture of linen is an_ex- 
tremely ancient art. The Egyptians attained 
proficiency in it at a very early time. To them 
Pliny ascribes the invention of weaving (vii. 56), 
and the honour is given by Athenzeus to Pathymias 
the Egyptian (Jib. ii.). Linen-weaving became a 
profitable calling, providing occupation for large 
numbers. Strabo (xvii. 41, p. 813) says that 
Panopolis, or Chemmis, was inhabited by linen- 
weavers. Judging by the representations that 
have been preserved, the implements used must 
have been comparatively rude; but cloth of very 
fine quality was produced with them. So delicate 
indeed were certain fabrics that they were described 
as ‘woven air.’ Specimens of Egyptian work in 
the form of corselets are mentioned by Herodotus 
(il. 182, iii. 47), one dedicated by Amasis to 
Minerva in Lindus, the other sent by him to the 
Lacedzemonians, ‘made of linen, with many figures 
of animals inwrought and adorned with gold and 
cotton wool’; and he notes that ‘each thread, 
though very fine, contained 360 threads all dis- 
tinct.’ Egyptian fine linen, yarn, and embroidered 
work were widely prized, and reckoned superior to 
those of any other bers Four qualities of 
Egyptian linen are specified by Pliny (xix. e. 1), 
viz. Tanitic, Pelusiac, Butine, and Tentyritic. A 
large export trade was carried on to Arabia and 
India. 

The Egyptian priests wore linen clothes, and 
according to Herodotus (ii. 37) were not allowed to 
wear anything else. But Pliny (xix. 8) says that 
although they used linen they preferred cotton 
robes; and the Rosetta Stone mentions ‘cotton 
garments’ provided for the use of the temples. It 
is most probable that the undergarments were 
always of linen, while robes of cotton worn over 
them would have to be left outside the temples. 
Linen was regarded as fresh and cool in a hot 
climate, with a tendency to keep the body clean. 
This, with the. religious prejudice requiring linen 
only to be worn in the temples, may account for 
the belief that the priests were prohibited from 
ever wearing anything else. When the worship of 
Isis was introduced into Greece and Rome (Plut. 
de Is. v. 3) the same customs as to priestly dress 
were adopted (Wilk. Anc. Egyp. iii. 117). 

Great quantities of linen were employed in 
wrapping the mummies of the dead (Herod. ii. 86). 
The bandages used for this purpose were invariably 
of linen. This has been demonstrated by a series 
of careful microscopic examinations well described 
by Wilkinson (Anc. Lgyp. iii. 115, 116). Wool 
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was never used in this way, because of a belief 
that it tended to breed worms which would destroy 
the body. The poor might wear cotton garments 
in life, provided their mummies were wrapped in 
linen after death. Linen was used for both men 
and animals, and sometimes the bandages were as 
much as 1000 yards in length (Wilk. 7d. iii. 484). 

The influence of Egypt on Israel is seen perhaps 
in the prominence given to linen in the furniture 
of the tabernacle and in the dress of the priests. 
The trade with Egypt was maintained (Pr 7!*), and 
the material was highly prized by the neighbour- 
ing Tyrians (Ezk 27’). Flax was early cultivated 
in Palestine (Jos 25), but the native industry in 
linen, as in other woven stufts, was chiefly confined 
to the women of the household. The finer kinds 
were brought from abroad. 

The terms used for ‘linen’ in Scripture are— 

1,2. wv, 332. As a mark of distinction Pharaoh 
clothed Joseph in linen garments (vy), from which 
we may infer that linen formed part of the ordinary 
dress of royal, or at least eminent persons (Gn 
41”). Shési corresponds in form with the Arab 
shdsh, a fine muslin, made of cotton, and much 
used to guard against mosquitoes and sand-flies. 
Linen is, however, here intended. Shésh is some- 
times used as the equivalent of bad (73), about 
which there is no doubt (cf. Ex 28% 42 3978, Ly 164). 
Shésh appears to be the more general term. It is 
used for the offerings brought by the people (Ex 
254); the materials used in the hangings of the 
tabernacle (Ex 261 ¢t- 279 ete. 35. 36. 38); the finery 
of women (Pr 31”, AV ‘silk,’ Ezk 162 3%) and the 
cloth of sails (Ezk 27’), as well as for the various 
garments of the priests (Ex 28° 397-5¢ete-), Jn 
Ezk 16 we have the peculiar form ‘wv; this is 
probably due to proximity to the similarly sound- 
ing *vp. 

72 is used exclusively of articles of dress, and 
principally of the holy garments‘of the priests 
(Ex 284? 3978, Lv 61° 164¢%-), In 1S 22!8 the priests 
are designated as persons that wear a linen (bad) 
ephod. Samuel, as a child, engaged in religious 
service, was girded with a linen ephod (1 S 238), 
David in his dance before the Lord was similarly 
girded (2 8 64, 1 Ch 1577). The man wearing linen 
garments is chosen for special work (Ezk 9? 3:1 
10. © 7); and the great figure in the vision by the 
river Hiddekel wears similar attire (Dn 10° 12% 7). 
It appears therefore that bad is restricted to uses 
that are of a religious character. 

The distinction between shésh and bad cannot be 
indicated with certainty. In the phrase ‘dad of fine 
twined shésh’ (Ex 39°8), the latter term evidently 
means the thread of which the cloth is woven. 
This suggests that while dad is used only for the 
cloth, shésh is applied indifferently, now to the 
thread and now to the woven stuff. Abarbanel 
(on Ex 25) says that bad was a single thread, and 
shésh (Heb. =6) was formed by twisting together 
six single threads. But this seems in contradiction 
to the above. 

3. ya, LXX Bvocos, is from the root 733, to be 
white, still heard in the Arab dds used for native 
linen. Of Aramean origin, it was used specially 
for the Syrian byssus (Gesenius). In Ezk 27’ it is 
distinguished from Egyptian shésh (cf. v.7), but 
elsewhere the distinction is ignored (cf. 2 Ch 3", 
Ex 2671), Targum Onkelos gives bvz as the equiva- 
lent of shésh. Buz is the name given to linen, in 
which the house of Ashbea attained eminence as 
workers (1 Ch 4%, cf. 2 Ch 2%), oft which David’s 
robe was made (1 Ch 152’), of which the veil of the 
temple was woven (2 Ch 34), and with which the 
Levite singers in the temple were clothed (2 Ch 5”). 
Of this were also the cords which fastened the 
hangings in the king’s gardens at Shushan the 
palace (Est 18). Mordecai’s dress when he went 


out from the kine was of fine linen (bu%iz) and 
purple (Est 8, cf. Lk 16). The Syrian trade 
with Tyre included ‘ purple and embroidered work 
and biz’ (Ezk 27). Josephus takes byssus as the 
equivalent of both shésh and bad, describing the 
otterings of the Israelites in the wilderness for the 
tabernacle as byssus of flax (Ant. vi. 1), the hang- 
ings for the tabernacle as sindon of byssus (ib. 2), 
and the priests’ drawers and vestments as byssus. 
The vestment, he says, was called chethone (n3m3), 
which denotes linen (2d. vir. i. 2). This corresponds 
closely with the Arab hittdn, the common name 
for linen stuffs. The presumption of the mystic 
Babylon is shown by her arraying herself in fine 
linen (byssus), the fitting dress of the Lamb's 
wife, since it symbolizes ‘the righteousness of 
the saints’ (Rev 1816 198). Such raiment also is 
congruous with the character of those who follow 
him who is called the Faithful and True (id. 191). 

4, anwp (or nye) is a general term; applied to the 
plant (Jos 2°), to the raw material (Jg 1514, Pr 31°), 
to heckled flax (Is 19°), to threads in a mixed web 
(Dt 224), to cloth (Lv 1347), to the prophet’s 
girdle (Jer 131), to a measuring-line (Ezk 40), and 
to the sacred garments of the priests (Ezk 4417-38), 
See FLAX, 

5. j’1p, an article of fine stuff, of domestic manu- 
facture (Pr 31°4), and highly esteemed as a luxury 
(Is 3%). The oy70 of Samson’s challenge to the 
Philistines (Jg 14”:1*) were wrappers ‘worn as an 
outer garment,’ or ‘as a night wrapper on the 
naked body.’ They were sometimes used as 
curtains (Mishna, Joma iii. 4), and also as 
shrouds (Talm. Jerus., Kilaim ix. fol. 32°). For 
these purposes sheets of considerable size would be 
necessary (Moore, Judges, in loc.). With this the 
Greek owdéy corresponds. It is the linen cloth or 
dress in which the young man wrapped himself 
(Mk 14°), and again it is a winding-sheet (Mt 27°, 
Mk 15%, Lk 23%). 

6. pox (AV ‘fine linen,’ RV ‘yarn,’ Pr 7*°), by 
a Syriacism for pos from an unused root jus ‘to 
bind together’ (Gesenius). With this may be com- 
pared the Arab ’uswn, ‘tent ropes.’ The fine 
thread or yarn of Egypt was most probably linen. 
That the ornamentation of coverings or tapestry 
for which it was used is here intended, is supported 
by the renderings of LXX and the Vulgate, which 
are dudiraro. and pict tapetes respectively. 

7. 606vn (Ac 101! 115) is the sheet let down from 
heaven in St. Peter’s vision; while é@dma (Jn 19% 
20°: & 7) are the strips of cloth with which the body 
was bound, after being wrapped in the owéar. 

8. A coarse cloth made of unbleached flax, 
duddkworv, was worn by the poorer classes (Sir 404). 

A combination of animal and vegetable products 
in dress was prohibited to the Israelites. A kind 
of cloth was sometimes made of which the woof 
was cotton and the warp linen (Julius Pollux, 
Onom. vii. 17. Quoted by Wilk. Anc. Egyp. iii. 
118). Such may have been toy (LXX KiBdydov), a 
word of obscure origin, but denoting a mixed stulf 
of wool and linen (Lv 19®, ef. Dt 2212). 

Linen Yarn.—71?9, pp (1 K 10%, 2 Ch 1%). For 
mikweh Buxtorf gives netum filatim quod im 
Zigypto magni usus et preti. He notes, how- 
ever, that on 1 K 10% &. Sal. ibt accipit mp pro 
appx, collectione, congregatione vectigalis. RV 
renders in each case ‘drove.’ Perhaps the text 
is corrupt. LXX B has for mp é« Oexove, ‘from 
Tekoa,’ Luc. ¢« Kwd, Vulg. de Coa, Winckler 
(Alttest. Untersuch. 168 ff., cf. Altorient. Forsch. 
i. 28), followed by Hommel and others, finds here 
a reference to Kuwé (i.e. Cilicia). 

opp, —_Willki ne. Egyptians, iii. 115-128, 484; 
Beecons, 1 See a eats, Ant. ut. vi. 1, vii. 
1,2: Schroeder, de Vest. Mul. pp. 339, 361, etc.; Hartmann, 
Hebriierin, ii. p. 346, ete, W. EwInc. 
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LINTEL.—See Houss in vol. ii. p. 434. 


LINUS (Alvos). —One of the Christians who 
joined with Eubulus, Pudens, and Claudia in a 
salutation at the end of 2 Ti. This Epistle was 
written from Rome, and it is generally allowed 
that this Linus is identical with one of the first 
bishops of Rome. The identification goes back to 
Trenzeus (c. Her. i. iii. 3). It is considered that 
he was, if we omit St. Peter’s name, the first bishop 
of Rome, though Tertullian (de Preser. 32) implies 
that Clement was the first. Nothing is really 
known of his life and episcopate, which Eus. (H# 
ili. 18) says lasted twelve years. Many questions 
have been raised about him: for instance, as to 
whether he was bishop before St. Peter’s death 
or not, and whether he may not have been con- 
temporary with Clement, and have exercised his 
office as bishop of the Gentile Christians only, 
whilst perhaps Clement was bishop of the Jewish 
Christians. The date of his episcopate has been 
variously given, the extreme limits being A.D. 
56-67 and A.D. 68-80. Harnack, in his latest work, 
dates the episcopate of Linus A.D. 64-76. It is 
asserted in the Greek Menca that he was one of the 
Seventy. Various works are ascribed to him, but 
without foundation : (1) the acts of St. Peter and 
St. Paul; (2) an account of St. Peter’s controversy 
with Simon Magus; and (3) certain decrees in 
which he ordered women to appear in church 
with covered heads. He is commemorated in the 
Roman Service books on Sept. 28, where the 
following account is given of him :— 

‘The pontiff Linus, who was born at Volterra, in Etruria, was 
the first ruler of the Church after Peter. His faith and holiness 
were so great that he not only cast out devils, but also restored 
the dead to life. He wrote the history of St. Peter, and in 
particular of his opposition to Simon Magus. He ordered that 
no women should appear in church unveiled. He was beheaded, 
because of his adherence to the Christian faith, by the order of 
Saturninus, whose daughter he had set free from demoniacal 
possession. He was buried in the Vatican, near the Prince of 
the Apostles, on Sept. 23. He was bishop for eleven years, 
two months, and twenty-three days, during which he consecrated 


or ordained (on two occasions in December) fifteen bishops 
and eighteen priests’ (Brev. Rom.). 


LITERATURE. — Pearson, De serie et successione primorwn 
Rome Episcoporum (1688); Lightfoot, St. Clement of Rome 
(1890); Harnack, Die Chronologie der Altchristlichen Litteratur 
(1897); Duchesne, Liber Pontijicalis, i. (1884-86). 

H. A. REDPATH. 

LION.—1. The generic name for lion is “x drt 
or AMS “aryeh, pl. oN “dradyim and nis “arayéth. 
This word is used literally (Jg 14° etc.), of figures 
(1 K 7” ete.), in comparison (Gn 49°, Nu 23% etc.), 
metaphorically (Gn 49°, Nah 2” ete.) 2. aa 
képhir, is the young lion (Jg 14° etc.). 3. ma gir, 
“iu gér, signifies whelp or cub in general. It is 
applied to the young of jn tannin (La 4°, AV 
‘sea monsters,’ RV ‘jackals’; preferably, in our 
opinion, wolves. See DRAGON, 4). It is usually 
applied to lions’ cubs (Gn 49°, Ezk 1973 ete. In 
the latter passage the distinction between gtr 
and képhir is clearly brought out). It is used 
metaphorically, for the Babylonians (Jer 51°8) and 
the Assyrians (Nah 2"-1*), for Judah (Gn 49%), 
for Dan (Dt, 33”), and for the Israelites (Ezk 19? 
ete.). 4 92> lab’ and xb lébtyyah, cognate with 
the Arab. labwah, labuih, labiah, or labadh. 
They are poetic forms in Heb. (Gn 49° etc.). The 
masculine ending is paralleled by ’athén=she-ass, 
rahel=ewe, and ‘éz=she-goat. There are numer- 
ous parallels in the Arab. 5. vr layish, is a 
poetical word for the lion, possibly derived from 
the idea of his courage and strength (Is 308 ete.). 
Its Arab. equivalent is laith, evidently the same 
as the Aram. n> and the Greek is (Hom. J0. xi. 
239, xv. 275). 6. nw shahal, is another poetical 
epithet of the lion, derived from his roaring (Job 
#0 ete.) 7. yow~3a béné-shahaz, is tr. ‘lion’s 
whelps’ (Job 28°, RV ‘proud beasts,’ m. ‘sons 
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of pride’). The same word is tr? (RV Job 41*) 
‘sons [AV ‘children’] of pride.’ Undoubtedly this 
is the correct tr., being figurative for the more 
noble beasts of prey. In the first passage, after 
the general expression ‘sons of pride,’ comes the 
specification of the lion as one of the noble beasts. 
There are about four hundred words in Arab. for 
the lion. Most of them are attributives. It is 
very common to give the name Asad=‘ lion’ to 
boys, as a prophecy of their prowess. This name 
and that of other strong animals, as the leopard 
and the wolf, are given to some boys, born after the 
death of an older brother, in the hope that the 
strength of the animal will inhere in him, and so 
his life may be preserved. As there is abundant evi- 
dence that lions were common in Greece as late as 
the times of Xerxes, so we learn from the OT that 
they were numerous in Palestine in ancient times. 
They made their dens in the thickets (Jer 4’ etc.), 
forests (Jer 5° etc.), mountains (Ca 48, Ezk 19%). 
The ‘swelling of the Jordan,’ 7.¢e. the fringe of 
thickets between its upper and lower banks, was 
among the favourite haunts of the lion (Jer 491° 
50“, Zec 118). Reland (Pal. i. 274) says that they 
were found here as late as the end of the 12th cent. 
They are met with even now in Mesopotamia. The 
lion of Palestine was probably the one described 
by Pliny (viii. 18); ‘the body is shorter and more 
compact, and the mane more crisp and curly.’ 
This sort is the same as thatfound in Persia and 
Mesopotamia, and figured on the Assyrian monu- 
ments. Layard, however, says that he has seen lions 
in Mesopotamia with long black manes (Nin. and 
Bab. 487). It would seem that the lions of Pales- 
tine were less formidable beasts than those of 
Africa, as shepherds sometimes attacked them 
single-handed (1S 17%%%). Samson rent one in 
twain (Jg 14%). Amos says, ‘as the shepherd 
taketh out of the mouth of the lion two legs or 
a piece of an ear’ (3). Lions were sometimes 
sent as a scourge to the people (2 K 17* etc.). 
They often attacked and devoured men (1 K 1374 
etc.; cf. Ps 221” (?), where Aquila is now known to 
have read x3). They were hunted by driving them 
with loud shouts into pits or nets (Is 314, Ezk 19*: 8). 
The passage telling of the exploit of Benaiah 
(2S 23%) reads axio Syqy cy-ny Aan. AV text tr. 
‘slew two lionlike men (m. ‘lions of God,’ RV 
(supplying ‘32, after LXX] ‘ the two sons of Ariel’) 
of Moab.’ We read also that ‘he slew a lion in the 
midst of a pit in time of snow.’ Oriental monarchs 
had pits of lions (Dn 67), the animals being used as 
executioners, but not for combats with other 
animals or with gladiators, as among the Romans. 

The qualities of the lion alluded to in Scripture 
are (1) his royal power and strength (Gn 499, 
Pr 30”). In this respect he was the type of Christ, 
‘the Lion of the Tribe of Judah’ (Rev 5°). Lions 
were sculptured on the temple and king’s house 
(1 K 779-86 1019 20), The castle of ‘Irakel-Amir in 
Gilead has lions carved on its face. (2) His 
courage (Pr 281 ete.). (3) His cruelty (Ps 22% ete.) 
compared with the malignity of Satan (1 P 58). 

Four words express the voice of the lion. 4. av 
sha’ag (Jg 14° etc.), the true roar of the roaming 
lion seeking its prey (1 P 58). This is also used of 
the thunder (Job 374). 2. 0m: na@ham, the savage 
yell with which he lays hold of his victim (Is 5).* 
3. 737 hagah, the angry growl, when an attempt 
is made to dispossess him of his prey (Is 31‘). 
4, 1y3 nd@ar, the imperfect roar or growl of the 
whelps (Jer 51°). This term is used in Syriac to 
express the bdraying of asses and the gurgling of 
camels. 

There are six words employed to denote the 


> 


* W. R. Smith (Prophets1, 129, 243) reckons shd@’ag the roar 
at the moment of the spring, nadham the growl with which the 
lion devours his prey. 
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attitudes and movements of the lion. 1. pai rdbaz 
= Arab. rabad, signifies to crowch (Ezk 192), 
awaiting his victim. So sin is represented as 
lying (725) at the door, i.e. crouching (as in RV) 
as a wild beast, ready to spring (Gn 4’). 2.3.4 
In Job 38 it is said 37y-ib mB} Yay) niaiyar anv, 
The three roots now shahah, 2: ydshab, and 21x 
arab, may all indicate the same act, the ambush 
of a beast of prey. But as wathad, which is the 
Arab. cognate of ydshab, means to spring, as well 
as to crouch or sit, perhaps the passage may refer 
to a habit of the lion, which is to crouch, then to 
spring, and, if he fails to reach his prey by one or 
two bounds, to crouch again. Ydashohw would 
express the lying in covert, yéshébd the spring, 
and’ared the disappointed crouch, awaiting another 
victim. 5. #21 ramas expresses the prowling (lit. 
creeping : see CREEPING THINGS) of wild beasts 
in search of their prey (Ps 104). 6. pu zinnék 
expresses the fatal leap by which the lion bears 
down his victim (Dt 33” only). G. E. Post. 


LIP (may, xeiAos). —In addition to its literal 
sense, the word may means ‘language’ (Gn 11}, 
Ps 81°), ‘ bank,’ ‘shore,’ ‘edge,’ ‘side,’ etc. (Gn 413, 
Ex 2° 14° etc.). In the Bible, the ‘opening of 
the lips’ is so constantly used as the equivalent 
of speech that the lips come to be regarded as an 
originating independent centre of life and conduct. 
Thus we have the ‘lip of truth’ Pr 12, ‘lying 
lips?_Ps 3115, ‘burning’ lips’ Pr 26%); and this 
figurative use of ‘lips’ is associated with other 
figures belonging to ceremonial and sacrifices, such 
as ‘uncircumcised lips’ Ex 61*%, ‘unclean lips’ 
Is 65, ‘calves of the lips’ Hos 14%. For ‘fruit of 
the lips’ see FRUIT. 

Orientalisms.—In the intolerable and incurable 
sorrow referred to in Ezk 24'7-”, the lips are not 
to be covered as in the time of ordinary bereave- 
ment. The word tr¢ ‘lips’ here means the mous- 
tache and beard, that is, the lower part of the 
face. It is still the Oriental custom in the house 
of mourning for the bereaved father or husband 
to put the hand or part of the head-dress or cloak 
over the mouth, to indicate that he is stricken of 
God, and has not a word to say.* Also after 
telling about some hard experience of sickness 
and privation in the family, often brought on by 
dirt and indolence, it is customary to lay the hand 
on the mouth and look up, as much as to say, 
‘God’s will be done’ (cf. Ps 39’, Is 47°, Mic 37). 

‘Grace is poured into thy lips’ (Ps 45’). This 
is illustrated by the Oriental way of drinking 
water from the mouth or short spout of the hand- 
jar without touching it with the lips. The head 
is thrown back, and the jar held from 6 in. to 
a foot above the face, while the water is poured 
gently into the open mouth and swallowed in a 
continuous stream. 

‘This people with their lips do honour me’ 
(Is 29%, Mt 158). In addition to the ordinary 
meaning of empty words, there may be a reference 
to the Jewish custom of putting the tassel of the 
tallith to the lips during worship as a sign that 
the law is accepted, not merely as a duty of 
obedience, but as an enthusiastic preference of 
the heart. Putting the hand to the lips was also 
an act in astral worship (Job 317’), and is seen in 
the ordinary form of Oriental salutations. 

G. M. MACKIE. 

LIST.—To ‘list’ (from Anglo-Sax. dust =pleasure) 
is to desire, to choose. The earliest use was impers., 
as Piers Plowman, 165—‘ With posternes in payee 
to pasen when hem liste’; so Mt 20% Tind. ‘ Ys it 
not lawfull for me to do as me listeth with myne 

* Schwally (Leben nach dem Tode, p. 16) thinks that the 


covering of the beard in mourning was originally a milder 
substitute for cutting it off. 


awne?’ and lind. Works, i. 106, ‘ For where riches 
are, there goeth it after the common proverb, He 
that hath money hath what him listeth.’ The 
word is used once in AV as tr. of Bovouac (Ja 34), 
and thrice of 0é\w (Mt 17”, Mk 9%, Jn 38), always 
personally. Cf. Fuller, Holy State, ‘The Good 
Wife,’ ‘Her children, though many in number, are 
none in noyse, steering them with a look whither 
she listeth’; and Knox, Hist. 374, ‘You forget 
your selfe (said one) you are not in the Pulpit. I 
am in the place (said the other) where I am com- 
manded in my conscience to speake the truth: and 
therefore the truth I speak, impugne it who so 
lists.’ The subst. was also in common use till later 
than 1611. North, Plutarch, p. 876 (‘Cicero’), has 
‘He would ever be fleering and gibing at those that 
tooke Pompeys part, though he had no list himselfe 
to be merrie’; and often in Bunyan, as HW, p. 154, 
‘for your Cordial I have no list thereto.’ The word 
still survives in listless. J. HASTINGS. 


LITTER (ay Nu 7°, pl. mas Is 667 [all]).*— 
This was probably a wooden construction resem- 
bling a small ambulance waggon, having, instead 
of wheels, two shafts projecting at each end, be- 
tween which a mule was yoked before and behind. 
The frame was furnished with a mattress and 
pillows, and four posts at the corners supported 
an awning with a movable screen around the 
sides, for protection against the sun and dust. 
Solomon’s chariot (RV ‘palanquin’), Ca 3° (jinx 
-appiryon, perhaps the Gr. ¢opeioyv; see Driver, 
LOT® 449), would be of the same form, but with 
silver pillars supporting the awning of silk or fine 
linen. The Arabs use a word of Persian origin, 
takht-rawdn, meaning a movable bed or couch for 
the journey. See HORSE-LITTER. 

G. M. MAcKIE. 

LIVELY.—1. The mod. meaning full of life, 
Orisie wis ound nh xe! es 38a Wises Ole 
Adams on 2 P 14 ‘ Paul calls it [sin] an old man 
—Put off the old man, Eph 4—above 5000 years 
old, and yet it is not only alive, but lively and 
lusty to this day’; and Rhem. NT, p. 215, ‘ Ter- 
tullian also reporteth, that at Rome being cast 
into a barrel of hote boiling oile he came forth 
more pure and fresher or livelier, then he went 
in.’ 2. But ‘lively’ once was a synonym for ‘ liv- 
ing.’ In 1P 2* Christ is described as ‘a living 
stone,’ and in the next verse the translators of 
AV speak of Christians as ‘lively stones,’ the Gr. 
being the same, carrying out their rule to introduce 
variety into the language. The occurrences of 
‘lively ’=living in AV are Ac 7° ‘the lively oracles,’ 
1P 1 <a lively hope,’ 2° ‘lively stones.’ The Greek 
is always the pres. ptcp. of ¢dw to live, and RV 
gives always ‘living.’ Cf. Ja 1°? Gen. (1557), ‘he 
is like unto a man, that beholdeth his lyvely face 
in a glasse’ (changed in 1560 to ‘his natural face’) ; 
He 4” Rhem. ‘The word of God is lively and fore- 
ible, and more persing than any two-edged sword’ ; 
XXXIX Articles, 1571, Art. xii. ‘ Albeit that good 
workes, which are the fruites of fayth, and folowe 
after iustification, can not put away our sinnes, 
and endure the severitie of God’s iudgement: yet 
are they pleasing and acceptable to God in Christe, 
and do spring out necessarily of a true and lively 
fayth, in so muche that by them, a lively fayth 
may be as evidently knowen, as a tree discerned 
by the fruit.’ So Knox speaks of Christ as ‘the 


* The etymology of the word 1¥, which is found also in the 
Targ., isuncertain. Six 2¥ roy (EV ‘covered waggons’) 
formed part of the offering of the ‘princes’ (Nu 73). Das 
are named as one of the means of conveyance by which the 
dispersed Israelites are to be brought back (Is 6620). In the 
first passage LXX has auctas rcurnyizes, Vulg. plaustia tecta ; 
in the second, LXX ty awurivais, Vulg. in lecticis. Kautzsch 
translates in Nu by tiberdeckte Wagen (Siegfried-Stade, Kutsch- 
wagen), and in Is by Sante (so also Siegfried-Stade). 
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lively bread’ (Works, iii. 73, 266), and as ‘the 
fountain of lively water’ (iii. 441). Still more 
clearly, Judgement of Synode at Dort, p. 38, ‘as 
for the will, hee infuseth new qualities into it, 
and maketh it of a dead heart lively, and of an 
evill good, of a nilling willing, of a stubborne 
buxome.’ Fuller has a surprising example in Holy 
Warre, iii. 19—‘ About the year 1160, Peter Waldo, 
a merchant of Lyons, rich in substance and learning 
(for a lay man), was walking and talking with his 
friends, when one of them suddenly fell down dead, 
which lively spectacle of man’s mortality so im- 
pressed the soul of this Waldo, that instantly he 
resolved on a strict reformation of his life.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

LIVER (122 Labéd, prob. ‘the heavy organ of the 
body par excellence,’ see Gesenius, Thes. s.v.; LXX 
fmap).—l. In the case of every animal offered in 
sacrifice a special sacredness attached to certain 
fatty parts of the viscera, among which we find, in 
eleven passages of the Priests’ Code, ‘the yéthereth 
(many, EV ‘caul’) of (>) the liver’ or ‘which is 
upon (sy) the liver’ (Ex 2918-2, Ly 3% 10-15 49 etc.). 
The evident sense of the words prevents us from 
following the LXX and Josephus (Ant. II. ix. 2 
fed. Niese, 228], ovv r@ oBG rod Hmraros) in re- 
garding the yéthereth as one of the lobes of 
the liver itself. Etymologically the word denotes 
‘that which remains over,’ ‘excess,’ hence ex- 
crescence or appendage (cf. MKautzsch - Socin’s 
rendering Anhdngsel). It most probably, there- 
fore, is the technical name for ‘the fatty mass 
at the opening of the liver, which reaches to the 
kidneys and becomes visible upon the removal of 
the ‘lesser omentum” or membrane extending 
from the fissures of the liver to the curve of the 
stomach’ (Driver and White’s Leviticus, p. 65, in 
Haupt’s ‘Polychrome Bible’; see also illustr. 
facing p. 4, and cf. the technical exposition by 
Professor Reichert in Dillmann, apud Ly 34). 
This peculiar sanctity of the visceral fat is to be 
explained by the fact that the liver and kidneys, 
with the fat surrounding them, were regarded by 
the Semitic races as being, with the blood, the seat 
of life (for fuller exposition and reff. see art. 
KIDNEYS, and W. R. Smith, RS? 379f.). Hence 
to have an arrow pierce the liver (Pr 7°) or the 
reins (Job 161%), is to receive one’s death-wound. 

2. Like the kidneys, the liver was also regarded 
as an important seat of emotion (cf. Assyr. 
kabitte, shiver? ‘disposition,’ ‘feeling.’ Muss- 
Arnolt, Assyr. Dict.). Hence a Hebrew poet 
could thus express the bitterness of his sorrow: 
‘Mine eyes do fail with tears, my bowels are 
troubled, my liver (723)* is poured wpon the earth ; 
for the destruction of the daughter of my people’ 
(La 24), 

3. The prophet Ezekiel represents Nebuchad- 
nezzar as standing ‘at the parting of the ways’ 
that led to Jerusalem and to ‘Rabbah of the 
children of Ammon,’ and having recourse to three 
forms of divination : ‘ He shook the arrows to and 
fro (so RV improving on AV), he consulted the 
teraphim, he looked in the liver’ (Ezk 21?! Heb. 26}) + 
The last-named, the inspection of the liver of the 
sacrificial victims, was a mode of divination much 
affected by the Chaldean seers—by whom a com- 


* But the Gr. and Syr. Versions read 29 ‘my glory’=‘my 
soul’ (cf. Ps 169 ete.). Conversely the LXX read 125 7% 
jsuré jov for 72D in Gn 498, They also make David’s wife 
put a goat’s liver (reading 729 for 23 of MT) in his bed in the 
incident recorded in 1§ 19131 | 

+ On this passage see, further, Wellhausen, Reste Arab. 
Teidentums?, 133f., and W. R. Smith, Journ. of Philol. xiii. 
278. Wellh. maintains that there are not three forms of 
divination referred to, the meaning of the passage being 
simply that the king casts lots before the image of a god 
and couples with this an act of sacrifice. But why the special 
allusion to the liver? Cf. Bertholet and Davidson, ad loc. 


plete set of rules of interpretation was drawn up 
(see Lenormant, La Divination, etc., chez les 
Chaldéens)—as also by the Greeks of the post- 
Homeric age (Gardner and Jevons, Manual of 
Greek Antigs. p. 259) and the Etrurians, from 
whom the practice passed to the Romans (cf. art. 
DIVINATION in this Dictionary, vol. i. p. 621°). 
Another magical use of the liver (in this case 
that of a fish) is found in the well-known incident 
in the story of Tobit (64% 8?). 
A. R. S. KENNEDY. 

LIVING.—In NT Bios means either * (1) this 
present existence, when AV and RV translate by 
‘life,’ or else (2) the means by which this present 
existence is sustained, when, with one exception, 
AV and RV translate by ‘living.’ Thus (1) Lk 84 
‘pleasures of this life’; 1 Ti 2? ‘that we may 
lead a quiet and peaceable life’ (RV ‘a tranquil 
and quiet life’) ; 2 Ti 2% ‘ the affairs of this life’ ; 
and 1 Jn 216 ‘the pride of life’ (RV ‘the vain- 
glory of life’). (2) Mk 12 (|| Lk 214) ‘she of her 
want did cast in all that she had, even all her 
living’; Lk 8 ‘which had spent all her living 
upon physicians’; 15! ‘he divided unto them his 
living’; 15° ‘ which hath devoured thy living with 
harlots.’? The exception is 1 Jn 3!” ‘whoso hath 
this world’s good’ (rdv Blov rod Kécmov, RV ‘ the 
world’s goods’): see GOoD, vol. ii. p. 229". Once 
the subst. ‘living’ occurs in the Apocr., when it is 
the tr. of ¢w7, Sir 4! ‘ Defraud not the poor of his 
living’ (rhv fwhy rod rrwxod wh aroorepjons). 

For ‘living’ in the sense of ‘livelihood’ ef. Pr. 
Bk. Catechism, ‘My duty toward my neighbour 
is... tolearn and labour truly to get mine own 
living’; and Shaks. As You Like It, 1. iii. 33— 

‘What ! wouldst thou have me go and beg my food, 
Or with a base and boisterous sword enforce 
A thievish living on the common road?’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

LIVING CREATURE.—The translation (AV and 
RV) of a5 hayyah, in Ezk+ (chs. 1. 3. 10) and 
of ¢gov (the LXX equivalent in Ezk) in Rev (chs. 
4. 5. 6. 7. 14, 15. 19) according to RV (AV ‘ beast’). 
Hayyah is in LXX most commonly rendered by 
Onptov, with emphasis on the wild or the bestial ; 
when it is rendered by {gov (never in LXX used 
of man) the emphasis is on life, but not reasoning 
life, see d\oya, Wis 11%: it is thus, like animal, 
contrasted with man. In NT the same dis- 
tinctions obtain: Rev 6° ‘to kill. . . by means 
of the beasts’ (@nplwv); 131 ‘the beast’ (A@yplov) ; 
He 13" the sacrificial (ga, and 2 P 2” (Jude 2) 
Ta dhoya (ga, the unreasoning living creatures. 

The hayyah of Ezk and the {Gov of Rev are of 
that composite creature form known as cherubic 
(Ezk 10), partly human, partly animal, and 
always with wings. (See the representations of 
cherubic forms in Riehm’s Handworterbuch, i. 267, 
including a hypothetical construction of the Ezekiel 
cherub-chariot ; see also the figures given at the 
end of the article ‘Cherubim’ in Kitto’s Biblical 
Cyclopedia). Such forms were ‘deeply rooted in 
ancient religious symbolism,’ and belong to the 
‘common cycle of Oriental tradition.’ They were 
conceived as symbols of the divine attributes 
rather than as representations of actual beines. 
The idea seems to have been a combination of the 
intellect of man with the physical force and alert- 
ness of the animal for the purpose of bearing up 
or attending upon deity or guarding what was 
sacred, (See CHERUBIM). The winged human- 
headed bulls of the Assyrian monuments may be 
regarded as the staple of these composite forma- 
tions ; but, whether or not the ‘apparent corre- 
spondences in non-Semitic mythologies are perhaps 

* Omitting with edd. 1 P 4°. 

t On ‘living creature’ as the tra of moo we} etc., see art, 
CREATURE, ad init. 
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deceptive’ (Cheyne), it is difficult to class in an 
entirely different category the sphinxes of Egypt 
and of Greece and the gryphons of Teutonic fable. 
While the representations of the nature and 
functions of the ‘living creatures’ in Ezk and 
Rey are closely allied, there are marked differ- 
ences. In Ezk the four creatures have each four 
heads, looking four different ways, the face of a 
man being in front, and the faces of animals on 
the three remaining sides: in Rev three creatures 
out of the four are like animals, and only one has 
the face of a man (47). In both (whether udcyxos 
must be a calf or may be an ox) the animals are 
the same, and in both therefore we have the 
intelligence of the man, the sovereignty of the 
lion, the strength of the ox, and the swiftness of 
the eagle. (CE. Schultz, OL Theology, ii. 236). 
In Ezk each has four wings, in Rev six wings. 
In Ezk 1 the wheel accompanying each creature 
and containing its spirit has its felloes full of eyes 
(118): in Rev the creatures themselves are full of 
eyes (as apparently in Ezk 10”, where the wheels 
and the bodies are confused). In Ezk their 
function is that of unitedly bearing in one 
direction or another the firmament and, above 
that, the throne, with the manifestation of 
Jehovah upon it: in Rev the throne is im- 
movable, and the function of the four living 
creatures is that of choregi leading and concluding 
the various portions of the unceasing hymn of 
adoration (4° 5° 14) ; their position being somewhat 
enigmatically described as év uéow Tod Opdvov kat 
KvKw TOD Opdvov (4°), ‘in the midst of the throne and 
around the throne,’ the first part of which may 
possibly mean that they supported the throne 
on each of its sides, or may be some original con- 
fusion or early corruption due to the retention or 
insertion of the simple kal év 7@ wéow of Ezk 1°. 
The symbolic, imaginary, and variable (cf. Ezk 
4118 two faces) figures of Ezk became, by easy 
transference, before the date of the Book of 
Enoch, simply an order of angels, as did the 
wheels likewise. In that book we read (612°) of 
the ‘host of God, the Cherubim, Seraphim (per- 
haps= princes), and Ophanim (wheels), and all the 
angels of power,’ etc. At ch. 40 we are intro- 
duced to ‘four presences’ (2.e. four angels of the 
Presence), different from (7.e. higher than) those 
that sleep not (z.e. those that unceasingly bless 
the Lord of spirits, saying ‘ Holy, Holy, Holy is 
the Lord of spirits: He filleth the earth with 
spirits’): and these four presences, ‘angels of the 
Lord of spirits,’ are Michael, the merciful ; 
Raphael, the healer; Gabriel, the mighty; and 
Phanuel, the spirit of repentance and hope: these 
‘eave glory before the Lord of glory.’ The function 
of the seraphs, each with six wings, in Is 6?, is simi- 
lar : ‘One cried to another, Holy, Holy, Holy is the 
Lord of Hosts: the whole earth is full of his glory.’ 
We can now see the syncretic character of the 
nature and functions of the ‘living creatures’ in 
Rev. We can see how the composite, symbolic 
creature-forms of the throne-bearers in Ezk—of 
which storm and lightning clouds had probably 
been the prototype—had been assimilated in nature 
and in function to the seraphs of Isaiah, and to 
the four angelic ‘presences’ and ‘voices’ of 
Enoch, and had thus finally taken up _ their 
position as the highest angels, standing imme- 
diately before the throne, and leading the heavenly 
choir. And so we can understand how, in the 
later Psalms, He who is said to be ‘enthroned 
upon the cherubim’ (Ps 80! 99) can also be spoken 
of (22°) as ‘enthroned upon the praises of Israel.’ 
If we take note of the diversifications in the 
symbol as displayed in the history of its use (even 
by one and the same writer), we shall not be hasty 
to define rigidly the ideas its several attributes 
VOL. I1I1.—9 


embody. The notion that the living creatures 
in Rev 4% represent ‘ the quintessence of creation’ 
will scarcely be maintained in face of the fact 
that in 5% creation is viewed as something quite 
distinct from them. But if we regard them as 
standing for the noblest of God’s creatures, the 
most honoured and eflicient of His servants, the 
most devout and constant of His worshippers, then 
the numerical symbol of all pervasiveness, the 
human and animal symbols of intelligence, of 
sovereignty, of strength, and of swiftness, the 
eyes-symbol of ubiquitous watchfulness and pene- 
tration, and the sanctus-symbol of unceasing 
praise and adoration, will all readily and easily 
fall into their proper place. For early Christian 
interpretations see Zahn, Forsch. ii. 257 ff. ; Swete, 
St. Mark, xxxi ff. J. MASSIE. 


LIZARD (ax) létd’ah, xadaBdrns, stellio). —The 
word lizard occurs but once in AV (Ly 11). It 
is one of the following six names of unclean 
animals (Ly 11° 3°), which we give with their Heb. 
originals and AV and RV equivalents :— 


AV RV 
1 3y zab tortoise greatlizard. See CHAMELEON. 
2. APIS ’dnakah — ferret gecko. >, GECKO, 
3. 02 koch chameleon land crocodile. ,, CHAMELEON. 
4, aynd tach lizard lizard. 
5. wn homet snail sand lizard. »» SNAIL. 
6, n2wintinshemeth mole chameleon. ») CHAMELEON. 


It will be seen from this list that the RV regards 
all these creatures as lizards. In our opinion, 1, 3, 
4 are pretty certainly lizards, 2 probably so, 5 
dubious, and 6 perhaps the mole-rat, but possibly 
the chameleon. RVm says of 2, 3, 4, 5, ‘words of 
uncertain meaning, but probably denoting four 
kinds of lizards.’ What species of lizard is in- 
tended by létd@’ah we have no means of determining. 
The commonest species are Lacerta viridis, L., 
the green lizard ; Lacerta aqilis, L., the sand lizard 
(RV equivalent of AV snail, Heb. hémet) ; Zootica 
murals, Laur.; Ophiops elegans, Menetr.; Gongylus 
ocellatus, Forsk. 

In Pr 3078, where AV has ‘ the spider taketh hold 
with her hands,’ RV gives ‘the lizard taketh,’ 
etc., RVm ‘the lizard thou canst seize with thy 
hands.’ The Heb. word is mp2y. The tr® ‘lizard’ 
is supported by the LXX xahaBdrns, Vulg. stedlio, 
and is adopted by Reuss, Kamphausen, etc., 
although Delitzsch and some others still defend 
‘spider.’ See further, Bochart, Hieroz. ii. 1084. 

G. E. Post. 

LOAF.—See BREAD, vol. i. p. 318%. 


LO-AMMI (‘23r8> ‘not my people,’ LXX ov dads 
jov). —T'he second son and third child of Gomer, the 
wife of the prophet Hosea. Whether or not we 
infer from Hos 1% that Lo-ammi was the off- 
spring of an unlawful union, he was recognized by 
Hosea as his child, and from him received his 
name. He was born three or four years after his 
sister Lo-ruhamah, as we may infer from the 
reference to the weaning of the latter (Hos 1), and 
the fact that weaning took place at two or three 
years from birth (2 Mac 7°’, cf. Gn 218, 18 1%). 
The detail is of importance against the purely 
allegorical interpretation of the chapter, since it 
is to the point only in a narrative of fact. The 
name is symbolical, embodying Hosea’s conviction 
that Israel had forfeited its claim to J”s protec- 
tion: ‘call his name Lo-ammi; for ye (the Israel- 
ites) are lé-‘wmmé’ (i.e. ‘not my people,’ ef. Hos 1 
RV), Hos 1°. For symbolical names given to other 
actual children, cf. MAHER -SHALAL - HASH - BAZ, 
SuHEAR-JASHUB. Nothing further is known of 
the person Lo-ammi. The name occurs again In 
Hos 2% (Heb. *] RVm, and also in the Hebrew in 
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2! (Eng. 1°]; but in both these cases the name or 
phrase refers to the people of Israel. Thus 2? 
[Eng. 1°] may be translated, ‘ And instead of that 
which was said to them, Ye are Lo-ammi (7.¢. ‘not 
my people’), it shall be said unto them (ye are) 
sons of the living God’; and similarly 2” [Eng. 
23} «And I will say unto Lo-ammi, Thou art 
Ammi (7.e. ‘my people’).’ Both these passages in 
which the name of Hosea’s son is actually applied 
to the people of Israel have been regarded by certain 
writers as later additions to the Bk. of Hosea; 
on 1}°-21[ Heb. 23-3] ef. Wellh., Nowack, ad Joc., and 
Cheyne in W. R. Smith’s Prophets”, p. xviii; and 
on 2}8-23 [Heb. 270-25] Nowack, ad loc. Zec 13° is an 
interesting and suggestive parallel passage. 
G. B. GRAY. 
LOAN.—See Debt, vol. i. p. 579. 


LOCK.—See KEy, vol. ii. p. 836. 


LOCUST. — The following words in the Heb. 
refer to various species of the Orthoptera, viz.:— 

4. naqs’arbeh. This is usually the generic name 
for locusts, and the one most frequently used in 
the OT (Ex 10* etc.). It is probably derived 
from 727 rdbdh, signifying to multiply, and is 
highly descriptive of the fecundity of these insects. 
It is limited by the description (Lv 11”), which 
makes it one of the ‘flying creeping things that 
go upon all four, which have legs above their 
feet, to leap withal upon the earth.’ It shares 
these characteristics with the oybo sol‘dm, bald 
locust, 531n hargél, AV beetle (impossible, as the 
beetle does not leap; it may be, as in RV, 
‘ericket’), and 137 hdgdb, grasshopper. In four 
places only AV tr. it ‘grasshopper’ (Jg 6° 7}, 
Job 399, Jer 46%). In all these RV has ‘locust.’ 
Wherever ’arbeh is used, reference is made either 
to its numbers or its destructiveness. It is evident 
that the word refers to the migratory species, 
which are such a terrible plague in the Kast. The 
two which do the greatest damage are Wdipoda 
migratoria and Acridiwun peregrinum. These 
species are endemic in the deserts south-east and 
south of Palestine, and at irregular intervals 
spread northward and eastward. 

2. oy?d sol‘dm, arrdxns, attacus (Lv 11”). This is 
one of the edible leapers defined in the previous 
verse. The obsolete root signifies to swallow or 
devour. The Talmud, which is the authority for 
the EV bald locust, says that it has a smooth head. 
Tristram suggests the species of Truxalis, which 
are common in Palestine. 

3. 5390 hargél, perhaps ‘ galloper,’ dgroudyns, ophio- 
machus (Lv 11”), tr. AV ‘beetle’ [quite inedible], 
RV ‘cricket,’ is another of the edible species, dis- 
tinguishable from the others in the list. But, as 
there is no hint of the qualities of this kind, we 
must be content to confess our ignorance. The 
LXX guess of a serpent killer has no foundation. 

4, 115 hdgdb, perh. ‘concealer (sc. of the sun),’ 
daxpls, Locusta. It is evidently one of the devouring 
species, and is tr. in one place AV and RV ‘locust’ 
(2 Ch 738), while in the others (Ly 11”, Nu 13%, Ee 
12°, Is 40”) it is translated ‘grasshopper.’ What 
species it is we have no means of knowing. Its 
occurrence in the list with ’arbeh, sol‘dm, and 
hargél makes it sure that it was known to the 
Israelites, and distinguishable from the other 
edible insects mentioned. 

5. >sby (pausal form) zéldzal (Dt 284), is tr. by 
the LXX épvciBy, and Vulg. rubigo = blight or 
mildew. But it is much more probable that this 
is a word referring to the whizzing, whirring, or 
rushing of the wings of the locusts (ef. Is 18), or 
the stridulation (of legs against sheath of wing). 

6. [23] géb, only in pl. o33 (Is 334); 23 gébai 
(Am 71, AV ‘grasshoppers,’ m. ‘green worms,’ RV 


‘locusts’); a'1 g6b, ‘nia gdbai (Nah 31”), AV ‘great 
erasshoppers,’ RV ‘swarms of grasshoppers.’ The 
LXX tr. all these dxpis. Some have supposed (see 
Driver on Am 7!) this word to refer to the larval state 
of the locust, but there is no certain proof of it. 

7. 011 gazam, ‘lopper’ or ‘shearer.’ The two 
lists of four devourers (J1 14 2%) have perplexed 
commentators. ’Arbeh, which is second in the 
first list and first in the second, is, as seen 
above, the most generic name for locust. In 
the first list it 1s said that that which the 
gazam, ‘palmerworm,’ hath left hath the ’arbeh, 
‘locust,’ eaten; that which the’arbed hath left hath 
the yelek, ‘cankerworm,’ eaten ; and that which 
the yelek hath left hath the hdst/, ‘caterpillar,’ 
eaten. In the second list it is said, ‘I will restore 
to you the years which the ’arbeh hath eaten, the 
yelek, and the hasil, and the gdzam.’ This dis- 
crepancy in the order in lists found in successive 
passages of the same author, creates an insuper- 
able difficulty in determining with certainty the 
destroyers intended. The attempt to identify 
them as successive steps in the development of the 
locust is defeated by the want of accord between 
the two passages. (See PALMERWORM). 

8. pb: yelek, prob. ‘lopper,’ axpis, Bpodxos, bruchus, 
cankerworm, caterpillar. The ie (Nah 
3. 16), «the sword shall devour thee like the yelek ; 
make thyself many as the yelek; make thyself 
many as the ’arbeh... the yelek spoileth (m. 
spreadeth himself) and flieth away,’ has been 
supposed to imply that the yelek is the larval stage 
of the locust up to the time of the evolution of its 
wings. But as it issaid that the yelek flies away, 
the passage is not decisive. The yelek is spoken of 
as coming after the ’arbeh (Ps 105*4), before and 
after (Jl 14 25), In the passage in Ps, AV has 
‘caterpillar, RV ‘cankerworm.’ In Joel both 
VSS have ‘cankerworm.’ In Jer 517 AV has 
‘caterpillars,’ RV ‘cankerworm.’ In the latter 
verse the creature is said to be ‘rough.’ 

9. bon hasil, ‘finisher,’ dxpls, Bpotyos, épvolBn, 
rubigo, erugo, caterpillar. This discrepancy of 
tr. in the VSS makes the meaning of this word 
uncertain. It occurs after ’arbeh (1 K 8%”, 2 Ch 
6°5), before it (Ps 78%, Is 334), after yelek (J1 14 2”). 
In all the passages the context seems to point to 
the destroying locust in some of its forms. 

The destructiveness of locusts is often referred to 
in Scripture. It is compared with that of a mighty 
army (J12?°). They are perhaps the most terrible of 
all the scourges of Bible lands. Their swarms fill 
the air, darkening the sky, and the noise of their 
wings resembles the pattering ofa heavyrain. They 
fly with great rapidity, and towards nightfall they 
light wherever they may happen to be; and such 
are their numbers that they often break the 
branches of the trees to which they cling. The 
flying locust eats comparatively little, but will not 
disdain any green thing that may be in his way. 
But as the swarm invariably resumes its flight as 
soon as the sun has warmed it a little (Nah 31”), 
and does not return, it has not time to destroy 
all the vegetation. Often aswarm comes and goes 
away without having done much harm. But such 
of the females as are ready to lay their eggs begin 
as soon as they alight to moisten the spot of earth 
with a secretion from their tails, and excavate in 
the softened soil holes in which they deposit the 
ovisac, which often contains as many as a hundred 
eges. The next morning the swarm flies away, 
and at night other females deposit their eggs at 
their new resting-places. It is the larve of these 
eggs which work the devastation which makes 
the locust so great a scourge. When a swarm of 
locusts appears, the first care of the owners of 
lands and gardens is to prevent them from alight- 
ing on their grounds. For this purpose they beat 
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pans, and shout, and fire guns, and make all 
manner of noise. The locusts, which are easily 
frightened, may thus be compelled to seek another 
resting-place. But finally the vast swarm alights. 
The people then pour out into the fields and gar- 
dens, and catch as many as possible, and place 
them in sacks, in which they are either pounded 
to death or drowned. The same hunt is repeated 
the next morning, before the sun is up, while the 
locusts, chilled by the night air, and weighted with 
the dew, are still unable to fly (Nah 3!”). As soon 
as they are gone the search for their eggs begins. 
The government either enforces a per capita con- 
tribution of these eggs, or offers a price for them 
by weight. With all the exertions of many hun- 
dreds of persons, however, vast numbers of the 
eggs escape their search, and in about fifteen to 
twenty days hatch out. The black larve now spread 
like a pall over the land, eating every green thing, 
even stripping the bark off the trees. As they 
cannot fly, they convert the district around which 
they were hatched into a desert, until, after a 
month to forty days, their wings are grown, and 
they fly away to begin in other places their round 
of devastation. The Arab. name for them is jerdd, 
from a root signifying to strip. The march of 
these destroyers is arrested in various ways. The 
people dig trenches in their pathway, and, when 
these are full of the creatures, turn back the earth 
and bury them, or turn water into the trenches and 
drown them. They often kindle fires in their path- 
way, and drive them into the flames. Besides the 
damage done by locusts in their various stages of 
development in devouring vegetation, they choke 
the wells and streams, which are often filled by 
their innumerable ecareases, and so defiled that their 
waters are no longer drinkable. When driven by 
strong winds into the sea or rivers, their bodies 
are piled in prodigious heaps along the shore or 
bank, and breed pestilence by their intolerable 
effluvia. 

Locusts are unable to fly against the wind. 
Their wings become entangled, and they are ‘ tossed 
up and down’ (Ps 1099), and fall to the ground. 
They are certainly used as food, and were doubt- 
less part of the diet of John the Baptist (Mt 3°). 
The writer has seen them toasted and eaten. The 
Arabs stew them with clarified butter, after tearing 
off the head, legs, and wings. They are said to be 
dried and ground to meal in some places. 

Locusts are mentioned once in the NT (Rev 91!) 
as monsters, in the likeness of war horses, with 
hair like women, teeth like lions, breastplates like 
iron, tails with stings like scorpions, their king 
being Abaddon or Apollyon, the angel of the abyss. 

See on the whole subject of this article the 
elaborate ‘Excursus on Locusts’ in Driver’s Joel 
and Amos, 82 ff., and the literature there cited. 

(Ge 1d, JOS 

LOD, LYDDA (75; LXX Aéé in 1Ch 8” [A; 
B om.], Ezr 2°?, Neh 7°7; Avdda in Neh 11% [ABN* 
om.], 1 Mac 11%4; NT Avdéa) is identified as the 
Arabic Ludd, a village in the plain of Sharon 
about 10 miles S.E. of Joppa on the way to Jeru- 
salem. From a distance its appearance is pleasant 
and picturesque, occupying a fertile hollow in the 
great undulating plain, surrounded by gardens of 
olive and various fruit trees, and situated near a 
valley that leads into the river ‘Aujeh. The 
village itself is very dilapidated, a haunt of dirt 
diseases, the effect of modern squalor being inten- 
sified by the presence of noble ruins testifying to 
former prosperity. 

1. Bible references.—Lod is alluded to in 1 Ch 8” 
as having been built along with Ono by Shemed 
of the tribe of Benjamin. The inhabitants of 
these villages shared in the tribulations of the 
Babylonian captivity, and a considerable number 


of them returned under Zerubbabel, Ezra, and 
Nehemiah (Ezr 27, Neh 737 11°), 

The most interesting allusion to Lydda is in the 
NT, where it is recorded that St. Peter visited 
the saints there, and healed ASneas, and when 
there received the urgent request to go to Joppa 
on behalf of Dorcas (Ac 9°28), 

2. General history.—Besides being close to the 
road from Joppa leading eastward to Jerusalem, 
Lydda was also on the great caravan route be- 
tween Babylon and Egypt. Camels laden with 
rich merchandise from Baghdad, Aleppo, Damas- 
cus, and the region beyond Galilee, and protected 
by armed attendants, were constantly defiling 
through Shechem, resting at Lydda and Ono, and 
passing on through Gaza to Egypt. Joseph would 
be taken by the Ishmaelites along this route. 
The manufacture and repair of such requisites 
for the journey as sacks, saddles, and strappings, 
would create the skilled labour in cloth, leather, 
wood, and metal that made the neighbouring Ono 
‘the valley of craftsmen’ (Neh 11%). During the 
Jewish wars of independence, the frequent sieges, 
change of ownership, and general lawlessness of 
Jaffa would encourage the transit of goods by land 
until, under more settled government, commerce 
naturally chose the cheaper mode of conveyance 
by sea. In this way, by a peaceful necessity of 
trade, apart from the devastations of war, Lydda, 
like Aleppo and other towns of the caravan route, 
fell into insignificance and silent decay. 

3. Non-biblical references.—Lydda is mentioned 
by Josephus as one of the eleven toparchies or 
chief sections of the kingdom of Judza over which 
Jerusalem. presided (BJ Il. iii. 5). Along with 
Apherema and Ramathaim it was taken from 
Samaria and restored to Jerusalem by Demetrius 
Nikator, B.c. 152 (1 Mac 10° 11%; Jos, Ané. XIII. 
iv. 9). Its inhabitants were wantonly sold into 
slavery by Cassius, and restored to freedom by 
Antony (Jos. Ant. XIV. xi. 2, xii. 2-5). Cestius 
Gallus, who inflicted such loss upon Joppa, also 
burnt Lydda and killed about fifty of its inhabit- 
ants, the majority being absent attending the 
Feast of Tabernacles at Jerusalem (Jos. BJ I. 
xix. 1). Soon afterwards it was rebuilt, and was 
a town of considerable wealth and importance 
when it surrendered to Vespasian on his way to 
the siege of Jerusalem (Jos. BJ Iv. vui. 1). About 
this period Lydda was famous as a seat of Rab- 
binical learning. In the early Christian centuries 
it was of sufficient importance to be made the seat 
of a bishop. Its bishop took part in the Council 
of Nica, and, later on, Pelagius appeared before 
an ecclesiastical assembly there on a charge of 
heresy, and, amid considerable tumult, was ac- 
quitted. 

Lydda and St. George.—The celebrated St. 
George, called by the Moslems el-Khudr, ‘the 
ever-ereen or undying,’ was born at Lydda in the 
3rd cent., and is said to have died there. The 
beautiful cathedral church of St. George was built 
over his reputed tomb. On account of its fortress- 
like appearance, it was destroyed by the Moslems 
when they invaded the land. After being rebuilt 
with much magnificence by the Crusaders, it was 
demolished by Saladin in 1191, after the disaster 
of Kurn Hattin, where a disorderly rabble, bearing 
the name and mission of the Cross, was annihil- 
ated on the reputed Mount of Beatitudes. 

After so many years of conflict, the church now 
enjoys a truce of dilapidation, with a mosque in 
one end of the ruin and a Greek church in the 
other. 

From the 2nd cent. onwards Lydda was called 
Diospolis, but the old name was never quite super- 
seded, and in the Arabic Ludd survives to the 
present day. 
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LirERATURE.—Robinson, BRP? ii. 244-248; Guérin, Judeée, 
i. 322 ff.; Thomson, Land and Book, Southern Pal. 103-107 ; 
Neubauer, Géog. du Talm. 76ff.; Schtirer, HJP (Index, s. 
‘Lydda’); Buhl, GAP 197. G. M. MAcKI£. 


LODDEUS (B Aaaédatos v.44, Aodatos v.%*, A Aod- 
datos; AV Saddeus, Daddeus; 1 Es 8% 46 [4% 
LXX]).—The ‘ captain in the place of the treasury’ 
(or ‘at the place Casiphia,’ Ezr 81”), to whom Ezra 
sent, while encamped on the river Theras, for 
Levites to accompany him on the return. He is 
called Ippo in Ezr 8. The form Aodatos appears 
to have arisen from repeating the > in tax">x ‘to 
Iddo.’ H. Sv. J. THACKERAY. 


LO-DEBAR (in 2S 9% 73719, B AadaBdp, A AaBa- 
dapt; in 1727721 X85, BA AwdaBdp, Luc. AadaBdp).— 
A place in Gilead, near to, and apparently east 
from, Mahanaim. It was the retreat of Mephi- 
bosheth till he was summoned to court by David, 
28 94°. It is mentioned also upon the occasion 
of David’s flight to the east of the Jordan, 17’. 
The site has not been recovered. 

Wellhausen and Nowack (in their Comm. ad 
loc.) and Buhl (@AP 71), following Gritz, find the 
proper name Lo-debar also in Am 6%, where EVV 
(followed by Driver) read and tr. 123 8 ‘a thing of 
nought.’ Lo-debar is perhaps intended in the 1279 
of Jos 136. See DEBIR, No. 2. J. A. SELBIE. 


LODGE.—To lodge is in AV nearly always to 

spend the night, as Jos 8° ‘Joshua lodged that 
night among the people’; Ru 1° ‘where thou 
lodgest, I will lodge’; Job 31% ‘the stranger did 
not lodge in the street: but I opened my doors to 
the traveller’; Zeph 2'4 ‘both the cormorant and 
the bittern shall lodge in the upper lintels of it.’ 
In OT that is always the meaning. The verb is 
some part of 79 or 7°, except in Jos 2! ‘ And they 
went, and came into an harlot’s house, named 
tahab, and lodged there’ (a 9¥-31222), RV ‘and lay 
there’); and 4° ‘the place where they lodged,’ 
Heb. 59, elsewhere translated ‘lodging’ (2 K 19, 
Is 109), ‘lodging place’ (Jos 4°, Jer 92), ‘inn,’ 
with RV ‘lodging place’ (Gn 4277 4371, Ex 4°4), In 
Apoer. and NT we find ‘lodge’ as the tr. of (1) 
avhifoua, To 612° 9°, Sir 1476, Mt 2127; (2) caraddw, 
Sir 14% 5, Lk 9%; (3) Kouudouat, 1 Mac 116; (4) 
karacknvew, Mt 13°, Mk 48%, Lk 13! In all these 
places the meaning of ‘lodge’ is ‘spend the 
night.’ But we also find fevifw so translated in 
Ac 10% 38: 23.32 9716 987, and émigevdouae in Sir 29%, 
and then the meaning is, if trans., ‘receive as a 
guest,’ ‘entertain,’ or if intrans. ‘ be entertained,’ 
‘be a guest.’ Thus the only meanings that the 
verb to lodge has in AV and RV are (1) pass the 
night in a place, and (2) entertain one or be enter- 
tained by one as a guest. For the meaning ‘ pass 
the night’ see Shaks. JJ Henry VT. 1. i. 80— 

‘ Did he so often lodge in open field, 

In winter’s cold, and summer’s parching heat, 

To conquer France, his true inheritance?’ 
fom. and Jul. 11. iii. 36— 

‘ And where care lodges, sleep will never lie.’ 
Macbeth, 1. ti. 26— 
; ‘ There are two lodged together. 

One cried, ‘‘ God bless us!” and ‘‘ Amen” the other.’ 
And for the sense of ‘entertain’ or ‘be enter- 
tained,’ He 13? Tind. ‘Be not forgetfull to lodge 
straungers’; Taming of Shrew, Iv. ii. 107— 

‘And in my house you shall be friendly lodged.’ 
Lodge as a subst. occurs but twice: (1) Is 18 
‘And the daughter of Zion is left as a cottage in a 
vineyard, as a lodge in a garden of cucumbers’ 
(asd2 found elsewhere only Is 242°, AV <cottace,’ 
RV ‘hut’; it is the watch-tower [Mt 21, Mk 121) 
or hut in which the caretaker of the vineyard 


dwells while the crop is ripening until it is 
gathered in: see Wetzstein in Delitzsch’s Job, 
ii. 74f., and art. BooTH, with illustration under 
CUCUMBER); (2) Jth 3° ‘Behold, our houses, and 
all our places, and all our fields of wheat, and 
flocks, and herds, and all the lodges of our tents, 
lie before thy face’ (al pdvdpar roy oxnvdv judy ; 
RV ‘the sheepcotes of our tents,’ as AV in 2° 
for the same word ; ‘lodges’ is from the Geneva 
Bible, which has ‘lodge’ also in 2”). 

Lodging or lodging place is found in both mean- 
ings belonging to the verb lodge: (1) a place to 
spend the night in, as Jer 9? ‘Oh that I had in 
the wilderness a lodging place of wayfaring men ’ 
(i$p) ; Sir 1425 ‘He shall lodge in a lodging where 
good things are’ (kard\uvua) ; (2) a place of enter- 
tainment, only Ac 28” and Philem * (fevia). 

J. HASTINGS. 

LOFT (from the Scand., but the same as Anglo- 
Saxon lyft, the sky) is used twicein AV. In 1K 
17° it means an upper room in a house, ‘ And he 
took him out of her bosom, and carried him up 
into a loft, where he abode, and laid him upon his 
own bed? (a:5ya-5x, RV ‘into the chamber’). Else- 
where my is tr. ‘chamber,’ ‘upper chamber,’ ‘ par- 
lour,’ etc. (but see Moore on Jg3*). LX Xhas trepgov, 
its usual word for aby; Vulg. ccenaculum, whence 
Wye. 1382, ‘sowping place,’ t.e. supper room, but 
1388 ‘soter,’ 7.e. upper room ; Dou. ‘upper chamber’; 
‘loft’ is the Bishops’ word. In Ac 20° it means one 
of the storeys of a house, ‘ Eutychus.. . fell down 
from the third loft’ (dré rod tpicréyou, RV ‘from 
the third storey’; Vulg. de tertio ceenaculo; Wye. 
‘from the third stage or sowping place’; Tind. 
‘from the thyrde lofte,’ followed by the rest of the 
versions). Cf. Gn 6 Tind. ‘And the dore of the 
arcke shalt thou sette in the syde of it: and thou 
shalt make it with three loftes one above an other.’ 
In Scots a ‘lofted’ house was a house of more 
than one storey. Jamieson quotes from Scott, 
Waverley, i. 298, ‘Ian nan Chaistel’s mansion, a 
high rude-looking square tower, with the addi- 
tion of a lofted house, that is, a building of two 
stories.’ J. HASTINGS. 


LOFTINESS.—The adj. ‘lofty’ is used literally 
as in Is 577 ‘upon a lofty and high mountain’ ; 
and also metaphorically when it means ‘ haughty,’ 
as Is 24 «The lofty looks of man shall be 
humbled’; so the adv. which occurs only in Ps 
738 ‘They speak loftily’ (ai, RVm ‘from on 
high’). Loftiness is only metaphorical, haughti- 
ness, Is 2!7 ‘the loftiness of man shall be bowed 
down’ (0787 m3), and Jer 48% ‘his loftiness’ 
(naa). Cf. Shaks. Love’s Labour’s Lost, v. i. 11— 
‘His humour is lofty, his discourse peremptory’ ; 
Sandys, Sermons, 107, ‘ Another exposition is, to 
make this a proper mean to keep and conserve 
unity, rather than a way only to diminish lofti- 
ness and pride.’ J. HASTINGS. 


LOG.—See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


LOGOS (6 \dyos) signified in classical Greek both 
Word (verbum, sermo, oratio) and Reason (ratio), 
but in biblical Greek is used only in the former 
sense, except in a few passages where it means 
‘account’ (e.g. Mt 18%, Ro 14, Ac 20%), and a 
few brief phrases in which the sense of ‘reason’ 
more plainly appears (Ac 10” rim N6yw, ‘for what 
reason’; 18!4 ‘reason would’ kara Adyov ; 2 Mac 4°, 
3 Mac 7° rapa Néyov). By the LXX it is used to 
tr. 123 (word) and its poetic synonyms 7>8 and 72. 
In NT it signifies a verbal utterance, then discourse, 
speech, instruction, narrative, and, when applied 
to God, either a specific divine utterance, or revela- 
tion in general, or the Scriptures as the communi- 
cation of God’s mind and will. Finally, it is 
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employed by St. John to denominate the Son of 
God, both before and after His incarnation. This 
latter use gives the doctrine of the Logos which 
the present article is to describe. 

St. John’s peculiar use of Logos is found six 
times, namely, Gospel 1! (three times) and ™, 
where we read simply ‘the Word,’ 1 Jn 1! ‘the 
‘Word of life,’ Rev 19 ‘the Word of God.’ [1 Jn 57 
of TRand AV is spurious]. In Rev 19 the term is 
applied to the conquering Christ, since His progress 
is the triumph of the divine revelation, of which He 
is both agent and substance. The title naturally 
associates itself with the author’s Logos doctrine, 
either exhibiting an approach to it or an applica- 
tion of it, according to the dates we assign to the 
Gospel and the Apoc.; for in the Gospel the 
Logos is identified with the historical Christ (14), 
and in the Apoc. Christ is affirmed to be the 
divine agent of revelation and redemption (e.g. 
]5- 6. 17 56 2128 9918), ‘The reference of 1 Jn 1! to the 
personal Logos is disputed (e.g. Westcott, Comm.); 
but the verbs used, the parallelism with the pro- 
logue of the Gospel, and the clear reference of v.? 
to the incarnation, indicate that here also Logos 
means the personal Word (so Haupt, Schmid, 
Weiss, etc.), although the subject of the Epistle is 
not the person of the Logos, but the life which He 
possesses and has manifested. It is, however, 
from the prologue of the Gospel that we must 
derive St. John’s doctrine of the Logos. Yet the 
prologue is illuminated by many passages of both 
the Gospel and the first Ep.; for, though with 
historical fidelity St. John does not impute to 
Christ his own Logos terminology, the latter was 
evidently meant to be supported by Christ’s self- 
testimony which the Gospel records and the 
Epistle implies. Nowhere else in NT is the term 
Logos certainly applied to Christ. He 4 has often 
been so understood, while others (e.g. Kéostlin, 
Bleek, Delitzsch) see in it, at least, an approach to 
the Johannean usage;* but the context and 
adjectives used have led most commentators to 
refer the phrase to revelation, written or un- 
written. Neither should 1 P 1% nor 2 P 3° be 
understood of the personal Logos. 

We shall first state St. John’s doctrine, and then 
discuss the reason for his peculiar terminology. 

I. Sr. JoHN’s DocrRINE is that Jesus Christ is 
the real incarnation of an eternally divine person 
(elsewhere called by him ‘the only-begotten Son’ of 
God, Jn 114 38 316-18] Jn 4°; a term which declares 
His Sonship to be unique; in Jn 1* Tregelles and 
WH with much force prefer the reading ‘only- 
begotten God’), who has ever been the medium 
through whom God (called 6 deés in antithesis to 
the Logos, and ‘ Father’ in antithesis to the ‘Son ’) 
has exercised His activity in relation to the finite 
universe, and who, as the perfect manifestation of 
God’s nature and will, is called the Word (Logos). 
In vy.!:? of the prologue the relation of the Logos 
to God is stated. ‘In the beginning’ of all finite, 
temporal existence—a phrase suggested doubtless 
by Gn 1!—the Logos was. He belongs, therefore, 
to the superfinite category of being, and is an 
eternal person. His existence is then more specifi- 
cally defined as to both His personality and essential 
Deity. ‘The Logos was with (mpés, towards) God 
(rév Oeby),’ 2.¢. eternally in relation to God, and, 
therefore, a distinct personality from 6 deés, but 
in intimate communion with Him (mpés). ‘The 
Logos was God (6eés),’ i.¢. in His essential nature 
He was Deity. The formality of these condensed 
statements, as well as the emphatic repetition, 
‘the same was in the beginning with God,’ forbid 


* Grimm (Clavis: followed by Thayer, Lew.) gives this as a 
solitary instance of the use of Logos in the sense of the divine 
mind or reason; but for this there is neither necessity in the 
fe context nor warrant in NT usages. 


the idea that they are not to be taken literally 
(against Beyschlag, Bib. Theol. of NY). In vy.35 
the activity of the Logos in relation to the universe 
isstated. ‘All things were made (came into exist- 
ence, éyévero) through him, and without him was_ 
not anything made that hath been made’; a phrase 
which describes the Logos as the medium of the 
entire creative activity of God, and which excludes, 

at least by implication, the notion that creation was 
the formation of the cosmos from existing matter.* 

‘In’ the Logos, moreover, ‘was life,’ i.e. He pos- 

sessed the divine fulness of physical, rational, and 
ethical energy, with the implication that all the 
manifestations of life in the universe are due to 

His activity + (cf. Col 17. Note here also 1 Jn 

1+’), Hence to men, endowed with intelligence, 

the life possessed by the Logos and manifested in 

creation was originally the illuminating truth 

(‘the light’) by which they apprehended God and 

duty; but when man became immersed in dark- 

ness (by sin), the divine light, though still con- 

tinuing to shine, was not comprehended. This 

divine person crowned His manifestation of God by 

becoming flesh,—an expression which includes the 

reality and totality of Christ’s human nature, 

the identity of His personality with that of the 

divine Logos, and, when taken with the context, 

the voluntariness of the incarnation, —and in 

the flesh manifested to His disciples, like the 

Shechinah in the tabernacle, His glory, such as 

became God’s ‘only-begotten One,’ being ‘full of 

grace and truth.’ Attested by the Baptist (vv.%?: %) 

and the apostles (vv.!*- 16), He surpassed the earlier 

revelation through Moses (vv.!* 7), though after, 

as before, His incarnation He was rejected by 

the world, and even by the Jews (v.14), and was 

received only by the true children of God (vy.!*}). 

He, however, is the only, but perfect, medium 

through whom God is known (v.38). 

From this summary it appears (1) that 6 \dyos is 
not equivalent to 6 \éywv, ‘he who speaks,’ as if 
the term were used because Christ was the teacher 
of whom St. John wrote; nor to 6 deyduevos, ‘the 
promised one’; but is a designation of the divine 
Son in His everlasting function of revealer of God. 
(2) That Logos means ‘ Word,’ not ‘ Reason,’ since 
it represents Him as the personal manifestation, 
not of a part of the Divine Nature, but of the 
whole of Deity (cf. 14° 1°). (3) That the purpose 
of the prologue was to summarily express the 
teaching of the gospel (see 20°!) by representing 
Jesus as the real incarnation of God (ef. 1 Jn 5? 71), 
His spoken message (Christianity) as the expres- 
sion of His inmost and eternal nature, and His 
historical activity in the flesh as the crown of 
all other manifestations of God, since these were 
mediated by the same divine person. For this 
purpose the term Word was an appropriate means 
of describing the Son as the perfect medium of 
God’s self-revelation. 

II. St. JoHn’s TERMINOLOGY.—In discussing 
the historical origin of St. John’s teaching, it is 
fair to distinguish between the source of the 
doctrine and of the phraseology in which he clothed 
it. Writers who regard the doctrine as an offshoot 
of the Alexandrian philosophy (see, ¢.g., among 
more recent writers, Holtzmann, Linleit. in das 
N.T. p. 430, and, still more uncompromisingly, 
Réville, La Doct. du Logos dans le quat. Evang. 
et dans les euvres de Philon) fail to do justice to the 
testimony of the Fourth Gospel itself, to the teach- 
ing concerning Christ’s person found in earlier 

* ilo’: 2 abyoe Di koriy elzay Oeod, 3’? ob churas 6 xoros 
Dance Moura ce. 5), or zarecxevecby (de Cherub. c. 
35), is quite different from St. John’s. ; 

+ Many MSS and the earliest Fathers and Versions punctuate, 
‘That which hath been made in him was life,’ and WH prefer 


this; but the perfect would then seem to require ‘is,’ not ‘ was,’ 
a reading not sufficiently supported (see Meyer, Comm. in loc.). 
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apostolic literature, and to the profound differences 
between Philo’s doctrine and St. John’s. Thus the 
Fourth Gospel itself indicates that the historical 
personality and teaching of Jesus was the primary 
source from which the writer drew his belief in 
the Lord’s divinity and mediatorial function (see, 
EJes Jn 10 3i8-21, 35. 36 519-380 6°: 62 7238- 29 gl. 23, 38. 42. 54, 58 
1029-88 1Q44-50 146-1 16%: 28 172: 5. 8. 21 1837 978. 30. Dy. 
As the author appeals to historical testimony (e.g. 
14 911 1426 9080. 31) for his narrative, so the prologue 
cannot be separated from the narrative which 
follows it, but, while evincing the writer’s reflection 
upon the nature of Christ, evidently appeals to 
Christ Himself for proof of the doctrine. More- 
over, St. Paul and the Ep. to the Heb. had already 
set forth the person of Christ in terms which 
include every element of St. John’s doctrine, 
though in ditferent phraseology (see esp. Col 1%” 
29, Ph 2°11, He 1!4). The doctrine of Christ’s 
eternal divine Sonship, and His function as revealer 
of God (note elkdév, aratyacua, etc.), was therefore, 
long before St. John wrote, an explicit belief of the 
Christians, so that there is no need to go beyond 
the sphere of apostolic testimony and teaching to 
account for the substance of his doctrine. 

The difference between St. John and Philo will 
appear later. St. John’s doctrine therefore is 
not to be regarded as a philosophical speculation, 
nor may it be rationalized into the idea that in- 
telligence originated the universe, or that Chris- 
tianity is the realization of God’s eternal thought. 
It is rather the careful and complete statement, 
in peculiar and significant phraseology, of a belief 
which already existed in the apostolic Church, 
and which was based on Christ’s own testimony as 
well as on later revelations and reflections. 

But what led St. John to use his peculiar phrase- 
ology ? 

(a) Its source has been found by many in the OT 
and in post-canon. Jewish literature. 


In Gn creation is attributed to the command or word of God, 
and this led to a quasi-personification of the divine word in 
later poetical descriptions of creation (Ps 336) and providence 
(Ps 10720 14719. 18 1485). Still more emphatically was revelation 
called ‘the word of the Lord,’ and hence such phrases occur as 
‘the word of the Lord came,’ or even ‘the word which Isaiah saw’ 
(Is 21, so Mic 11, Am 11), which tended to represent the divine 
utterance as a separate and continuous object, distinguishable 
from the spoken and written word. With this are to be joined 
the OT representations of ‘the angel of J”,’ or ‘of God,’ or ‘of 
the covenant’ (Gn 167-18 2117 1818 compared with 2 2211 247 
3111. 13 3224. 30 (Hos 123-5) 4816, Ex 32-6 1419 2320.23 3234, Jog 514. 15 
with 62, Jg 21 523 611. 21. 22, Zec 112 31, Mal 31), who appears now 
identical with and now distinguished from God ; as well as the 
apparent personifications of the divine ‘name’ (Ex 2321, 1 K 829, 
Is 3027, Ps 541, Jer 106, and perhaps Dt 125-11-21 ete.) and 
‘presence’ (Ex 3314, Dt 437 [RV], Is 639) and ‘glory’ (Ex 3318 
(cf. v.20] 4034, 1 K 811), Certainly, some of these passages repre- 
sent J’’ as revealing Himself through a special personal organ, 
whether that be identified with a divine person or regarded as 
a created agent employed by such (see Oehler, OZ’ Theol. § 60). 
That Heb. thought tended to conceive of the medium of revela- 
tion as personal is also shown by the description of ‘wisdom’ 
(71227)) in some of the later books (Job 2812-28, and especially Pr 
$2231), though it is doubtful if the language amounts to more 
than poetical personification. Heb. belief in a living God, in 
immediate relation to the world and to Israel, certainly called 
for no intermediate being in the interest of philosophy, and the 
approaches made in OT toward the idea of a second divine 
person appear chiefly in the special theophanies and other 
manifestations of God recorded in the history ; yet the descrip- 
tion of ‘wisdom,’ even in the canon. books, may fairly be 
regarded as constituting a phase in the development of the idea. 
The post-canon. writings carry the tendency further. In Sir 
(1. 24) wisdom is still more boldly personified and described as 
premundane, though created, and manifested in the world, 
especially in Israel and in the law. Other expressions, however 
(2414. 28), show that the description is still partly poetical. The 
“Wisdom of Solomon’ approaches more nearly to attributing 
hypostatical existence to wisdom (see 725-27 ‘For she is a breath 
of the power of God anda pure effluence from the glory of the 
Almighty : therefore no defiled thing falls into her. For she is 
an outshining of the eternal light (erabyaruc euros &idfov), and 
an unspotted mirror of the efficiency of God and image (<izév) of 
Ilis goodness,’ etc., 83-5 94.9-11), and also speaks of God’s Word 
(Logos) as His agent in creation (91 ‘who didst make all things 
ty Aoyw cov’) and in judgment (181° ‘Thine almighty word leaped 
down from heaven from thy royal throne, as a fierce man of 


} have derived his 


war in a land devoted to destruction, bearing thine unfeigned 
commandment as a sharp sword’). The influence of Alex- 
andrianism on this book is probable, and its conceptions move 
in a different direction from St. John’s; but in the Targums a 
similar tendency appears in phraseology more akin , bo the 
apostle’s. This is shown in their frequent use of ‘Word 72"D 
in connexion with the name of God to express His agency (¢.g. 
Onkelos, Gn 38 xpya qbonp ody ret dan az 
‘They heard the voice of the Word of the Lorp God walking in 
the garden’); Targum on Ps 24 pap WOT NI NWP (‘The Word 
of the Lord shall have them in derision’). Other like expressions 
are also used,—)7 NII, 77 NWP}, 277 NBIDY,—the last of which 
was commonly applied to the visible presence of J” in the 
tabernacle (¢.g. Onkelos, Ex 258 ‘I will make my Shechinah to 
dwell among them’). The Targums do not appear to have 
applied these epithets to the Messiah, though the application 
did not lie far distant (¢.g. Jerus. Targ. explains Gn 4918 of 
deliverance, ‘not through Samson or Gideon, but of the re- 
demption through thy Word’). Their usage perhaps arose 
from an unwillingness, which the canon. writers did not feel, to 
bring the holy God into immediate contact with men, and, 
therefore, easily allied itself with the felt need of a Mediator ; 
while the terms employed lent themselves more readily to 
Johannean doctrine than those of the Wisdom literature did.* 


Thus Heb. thought tended to represent God’s 
self-manifestation as mediated by an agent, more 
or less conceived as personal and yet blending with 
the divine personality itself. Of the descriptive 
terms used, one of the commonest, and the one which 
seemed to rest directly on biblical language, was 
the ‘Word’; and many consider this the probable 
source of St. John’s phraseology. In favour of 
this may be urged the fact that St. John was a 
Pal. Jew; that his familiarity with current Jewish 
religious ideas is abundantly shown in his Gospel ; 
that in Rev 19” the title ‘the word of God’ is 
certainly drawn from Jewish, not Alex., habits of 
thought; that his writings evince loyalty to OT 
teaching (ef. Jn ]7 310. 14 422. 38 539. 46 10° 1238-40 
19°6- 87) ; and that some expressions in the Gospel 
indicate his belief that Jesus was the full realiza- 
tion of the typical divine manifestations recorded 
in Heb. history (14 écxjywoev, SdEav, °°! 219 314 
622. 88. 48-50 858 perhaps 10% %6, 124). The description 
also of revelation as the word of God, common to 
Jews and Christians (ef. Jn 10*), together with St. 
John’s view of Christ as the living embodiment of 
the Truth (cf. 12° 648 812 1175 146, 1 Jn 11-3 etc.), would 
furnish additional reason for the application of 
this current term to Him whom he wished to set 
forth as the personal divine organ through whom 
God ever has revealed Himself. 

(6) The other source from which St. John might 
hraseology was the Alexandrian 
philosophy, chiefly represented by Philo. Since 
the time of Heraclitus, a Logos doctrine had been 
developing in Greek thought for the purpose of 
explaining how Deity came into relation with the 
world. By the Logos, however, in this connexion, 
the Greeks meant reason. With Heraclitus the 
Logos was merely the universal law in accordance 
with which the evolution of the universe from 
primordial fire proceeds. When later thinkers 
had risen to a clear distinction of mind from 
matter, and had perceived its formative and per- 
vasive presence in nature, the Logos came to 
denote the distinctively rational principle mani- 
fested in the cosmos. Plato, indeed, commonly 
employed for this the term vods; but he occasion- 
ally used Aéyos as descriptive of the divine force 
from which the world has arisen (¢.g. Tim. 38 C), 
and his doctrine of ‘ideas’ prepared the way for 
Philo. It was, however, the Stoics who formally 
developed the Logos idea. Interested mainly in the 
ethical problems of life, yet reverting to the earlier 
monism, they saw in the universe a rational principle 
(the Logos), in one aspect divine and in another 
finite, at once the divine reason and governor of the 
cosmos and, as the ‘seminal Logos,’ distributed in 

* In the Book of Enoch the term ‘ Word’ also occurs, and once 


(9038) is applied to Messiah; but most critics, after Dillm., con- 
sider this latter passage a gloss. 
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the rational germs from which all separate realities 
emerge. Finally, in the Jewish philosophy of 
Alexandria, Judaism united with Platonism and 
Stoicism for the purpose of showing that the OT 
taught the true philosophy, and expounded the 
Seriptures in: this interest by allegorical inter- 
pretations. Philo adopted, after others, the term 
Logos, probably because it was familiar to both 
Judaism and Hellenism, to denote the total mani- 
festation of divine powers and ideas in the uni- 
verse. God is abstract being, without qualities, but 
from Him has proceeded the Logos, His rational 
thought, which first existed, as the ideal world, 
in the divine mind, and then formed and inhabited 
the actual cosmos. The Logos-is thus the former 
of the world out of amorphous matter, and the one 
through whom God may be rationally known. 
Eternally in God, it has been implanted and 
made active in the world, and has especially dis- 
closed itself to the Hebrews and in the Serip- 
tures; and Philo describes the Logos in terms 
which often bear striking resemblance to NT 
descriptions of Christ.* The influence of this or 
similar speculation must have been felt among the 
Christians, and especially in Asia Minor; for the 
tendency to unite Christianity with philosophy 
appears as early as the Epistle to the Colossians, 
and is combated in St. John’s first Epistle; Cer- 
inthus, John’s contemporary, was probably affected 
by the Alex. philosophy itself (see Neander, Ch. 
Hist. vol. i. p. 396); and from the middle of the 
2nd cent. the influence of Philo can be clearly 
traced within the Church. Hence it is not improb- 
able that St. John’s phraseology was partly de- 
termined by the prevalence of this philosophic use 
of the term. 

Yet it is clear that Alexandrian philosophy did 
not enter constructively into St. John’s doctrine. 
Philo’s conception of the Logos was radically 
different from St. John’s, as was the philosophy 
which underlay it. His Logos was the divine 
Reason, only attaining existence objective to God 
for the purpose of creation. It cannot be regarded 
as really personal, though constantly personified, 
and, if identical with divine thought, was in 
another aspect identical with the rationality pos- 
sessed by creation, being the ea of the many 
logot (ideas) that exist in the world. God, more- 
over, according to Philo, may be known, by 
ecstatic intuition, more immediately than through 
the Logos, and Philo’s notion of the whole relation 
of God and the world was dominated by his 
abstract conception of Deity and the impossibility 


* The Logos is called cizay Oeod (de Mundi Opif. c. 8, Mang. 
i. 6; de Confus. Ling. c. 20, Mang. i. 419; de Profugis, c. 19, 
Mang. i. 561; de Somniis, c. 41, Mang. 1. 656; de Monarch. 
c. 5, Mang. ii. 225); 6 rpecPirepos vids, the cosmos being o vearepos 
vids (Quod Deus immut. c. 6, Mang. i. 277); xpeaBiraros vies and 
mparoyovos (de Oonfus. Ling. c. 14, Mang. i. 414; ibid. c. 28, 
Mang. i. 427; de Agricult. c. 12, Mang. i. 305; de Somniis, 
c. 37, Mang. i. 653). God is its Father, and Wisdom its mother ; 
it is the eldest of things that have had birth, and puts on the 
cosmos as a garment (de Profug. c. 20, Mang. i. 562). By it 
God made the world [Leg. Allegor. c. 31, Mang. i. 106; de 
Migrat. Abr. c. 1, Mang. i. 437; especially de Cherub. c. 35, 
Mang. i. 162, where Philo distinguishes God as the cause by 
which (73 «iz bg’ ob), matter as that from which (é 0), the 
Logos as that through which (3/ od), and divine goodness as 
the end on account of which (3/ 3), the cosmos originated]. 
The eternal Logos (ads Adyos) is 6 yapuxrap of God (de Plantat. 
c. 5, Mang. i. 332); dpydyysros, weOopis (intermediary), ixéras 
(intercessor) (Quis Rer. Div. Her. c, 42, Mang. i. 501); Epenveus 
0205 (Leg. Alleg. c. 73, Mang. i. 128); the high priest (dpysepeds) 
of the universe (de Somniis, c. 37, Mang. i. 653), and, as such, 
free from sins (de Profug. c. 20, Mang. i. 562), and probably the 
human priest’s rapéxanros (de Vita Mos. c. 14, Mang. ii. 155). 
It is God’s vicegerent (Yxapyos, de Agricul. c. 12, Mang. 1. 
308; de Somniis, c. 41, Mang. i. 656), and even 6eés in a sub- 
ordinate sense (Leg. Allegor. c. 73, Mang. i. 128; de Somniis, 
c. 39, Mang. i. 655). Husebius (Preparat. Evang. vii. 13, 
Mang. ii. 625) states that Philo called the Logos 6 Ddeirepos Oe6s. 
He constantly describes it as 6 etos doyos, and, in one place 
(de Profugis, c. 18, Mang. i. 560), as cogias xny4, from which 
drawing water one may find eternal life instead of death. 


of the latter’s contact with matter. Philo’s Logos, 
moreover, was not identified with Messiah, “nor 
was there a place in his philosophy for an in- 
carnation, nor in his theology for redemption in 
the biblical sense. 

It is, therefore, perhaps the most probable view 
that St. John adopted his Logos phraseology be- 
cause, in both Jewish and Gentile circles, the term 
was familiar. It was a leading term by which 
religious thought was striving to express the idea, 
though with much misconception, of an all-com- 
prehensive, all-wise, and directly active revelation 
of God to the world. Its current uses, among the 
Jews, rested ultimately on biblical language, and 
suggested an intimate relation, amounting in some 
aspects to identity, between the substance and the 
agent of revelation, as well as between the latter 
and God Himself. It was, moreover, among 
Christians as well as Jews, the constant phrase for 
revelation itself, whether oral or written. Hence, 
as employed by St. John, it formed a synthesis of 
several elements of truth. It set forth the Divine 
Christ as sustaining a central and vital relation to 
Christianity ; the latter being, on the one hand, 
the didactic statement of the significance for men 
of His person and mission, and, on the other hand, 
the participation of the life with God which He 
possessed and mediated for believers. As Chris- 
tianity is the revealed Word of God, so He, out of 
whose being and mission it has emerged (cf. 1 Jn 
11-4), may be called emphatically the Word of God. 
The term further set forth Christianity as the final 
and perfect revelation of God to His creatures, since 
it represents it as the highest manifestation of the 
same Divine Person who has ever been the medium 
through whom God has been manifested in the 
creation and maintenance of the universe. Finally, 
this term, thus applied to the Divine Son in the 
whole series of His activities, represented Him as 
the immediate expression and vehicle of God’s 
mind and will, while the careful statements of the 
prologue prevent the term from obscuring the 
Son’s essential deity and eternal personality, as 
well as His true humanity after the incarnation. 
St. John’s doctrine of the Logos therefore may be 
said to sum up the biblical teaching concerning the 
person of Christ, and, in doing so, to represent 
Christianity itself as the final, absolute, and 
universal religion. 

Among post-apost. Christian writers the doctrine 
of the Logos is prominent, but was often affected 
by philosophical speculation. Gnosticism was an 
effort to unite Christianity with philosophy, and 
indicates a direction which post-apostolic thought 
and controversy largely took. In the Gnostic 
systems, however, the Logos terminology is not 
conspicuous. But, beginning with Justin Martyr, 
it is constantly met with in the writings of the 
Church Fathers. In Justin the biblical idea of 
God struggled with that of Absolute Being, and 
the Logos, represented as begotten by the Father 
before creation, unites the biblical conception of 
Word with the Hellenic one of Reason; a result 
which further tended to obscure the apostolic 
doctrine of salvation. In Theophilus of Antioch 
also the procession of the Logos from God appears as 
dependent on the Father’s will, though his eternal 
relation to the latter is expressed more clearly 
than by Justin. With Tatian the Logos was the 
eternal world-principle, ideal in God and hypo- 
statized at creation. In Athenagoras there ap- 
pears a firmer grasp of the biblical doctrine which, 
at the close of the 2nd cent., was still more ade- 
quately expounded by Irenzeeus. The doctrine of 
the Logos in the post-apost. age was the natural 
meeting-point of Christianity with the best ele- 
ments in the old religions. It seemed to many 
to furnish proof that the new religion was In 
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reality the full expression of truths taught by 
philosophy. Hence its prominence in the apolo- 
gists. But it was also easy for them to lose the 
biblical conception of Word in the Hellenic one 
of Reason; so that the doctrine became also a 
point of divergence between different schemes of 
theology according to the view taken of the term. 
The subsequent history of the doctrine lies beyond 
the limits of this article. 

LITERATURE.—Out of the large literature bearing on this sub- 
ject, the following works may be mentioned as useful and re- 
presentative :—(A) On St. John’s doctrine, the Comm. of Liicke, 
Meyer, Meyer-Weiss, Godet, Westcott, and Luthardt; Light- 
foot, Hore Heb., Exercitatio on Jn1; Liddon, Bampt. Lectt. 
(1866) on The Divinity of our Lord, Lect. v.; Watkins, Bampt. 
Lectt. (1890) on Mod. Criticism and the Fourth Gospel, Lect. viii. ; 
Gloag, Introd. to Johan. Writings (1891), p. 167 ff. ; Stevens, 
Johan. Theol. (1894), ch. iv. ; Bib. Theologies of NT of Weiss and 

3eyschlag, as representative of different views; Lias, Doctrinal 
Syst. of St. John (1875).—(B) On the Jewish doctrine of the 
Word, Oehler, OT Theol. (1873), §§ 55 ff., 237 ff.; Schultz, 
OT Theol. ii. 165 ff.; Nicolas, Les Doct. Relig. des Juifs 
(1860); Langen, Das Judenthum in Palist. fur Zeit Christi 
(1866), p. 248 ff.; Weber, System der Altsynag. Paldstin. 
Theol. (1880), § 88; Schtirer, HJP (1885) 1. iii. 374ff.—(C) On 
the history of Gr. philosophy bearing on the growth of the 
Logos idea, the Histories of Philos. by Zeller, Ueberweg, Ritter ; 
Heinze, Die Lehre vom Logos in der Gr. Philos. (1872); 
Aall, Gesch. der Logoslehre in der Gr. Philos. (1896).—(D) 
On Alexandrianism and Philo, P. Allix, Judgment of the 
Ancient Jew. Ch. against the Unitarians (1699); Gfrorer, Philo 
wnd die Alex. Theosophie (1831); Dahne, Gesch. Darstel. der 
Jiid.-Alex, Religions-Philos. (1834); Siegfried, Philo von Alea. 
¢(1875) ; Drummond, Philo Judeus (1888); Réville, La Doct. du 
Logos dans le quatr. évang. et dans les euvres de Philon (1881) ; 
Bigg, Christian Platonists of Alexandria (1886), ch. i. ; Eders- 
heim, art. ‘Philo’ in Smith’s Dict. of Christ. Biog.—(E) On the 
doctrine of the Logos in the apost. and post-apost. Church, 
Dorner, Hist. of Doctr. of Pers. of Christ, div. 1. vol. i. ; Hag- 
enbach, Hist. of Doctr. period i. div. 2; Harnack, Dogmengesch. 
pp. 938-110, 413 ff. ; Loofs, Leitfaden zum Stud. der Dogmen- 
gesch, (ist Hauptteil). G. T. PuRvVEs. 


LOIS (Awis, apparently a Greek name, akin to 
Agwv, AGoros; ‘die Liebe, Angenehme’ [Pape, 
Handworterbuch der griech. Higennamen), but not 
found elsewhere except as the name of an island 
off the Thessalian coast—Steph. Byz. s.v.).—The 
grandmother of Timothy, and probably mother of 
Eunice (2 Ti 1°). She was a lady of Lystra (but 
see Blass on Ac 161), probably, as the Greek names 
of all the family suggest, Hellenistic by birth, but 
a devout and sincere Jewess of ‘unfeigned faith,’ 
who trained her family in the Jewish scriptures 
(2 Ti 3%), and was een converted to Christi- 
anity on St. Paul’s first visit to Lystra. 

W. Lock. 

LONGSUFFERING.—This fine word is both an 
adj. anda substantive. As an adj. it is thrice used 
of God in OT (Ex 34°, Nu 1418, Ps 86) as the trans- 
lation of nsx WN, elsewhere translated ‘slow to 
anger,’ and so translated in these passages by RY. 
In Apocr. the adj. occurs thrice again of God as tr. 
of paxpdduuos (Wis 15}, Sir 2" 54). And in NT it 
occurs once, 2 P 39 ‘ The Lord is not slack con- 
cerning his promise, as some men count slackness ; 
but is longsuffering to us-ward’ (uaxpoduue?). The 
adj. paxpddvuos does not occur in NT, and the 
adv. uwaxpodduws only once, Ac 26°, where it is 
rendered ‘patiently’; but the verb paxpodupéw 
occurs often. In 1 Th 5% for AV ‘be patient 
toward all men’ (uaxpoOumetre pds mdvras) RV pre- 
fers ‘be longsuffering toward all’; in Lk 187 for 
AV ‘though he bear long with them’ (kal paxpo- 
duudy [edd. uaxpoOuuet] er’ abrots) RV gives ‘and he 
is longsuffering over them’ (Amer. RV ‘and yet 
he is,’ ete.). 

The subst. is found but once in OT, Jer 15% 
‘take me not away in thy longsuffering’ (75x 7), 
LXX els waxpoduulay; Vulg. in patientia tua, whence 
Wye. ‘in thi pacience’; Cov. ‘in thy longe wrath’; 
Gen. ‘in the continuance of thine angre’; Bish. 
‘in the time of thine anger.’ Cheyne interprets, 
‘suffer not my persecutors to destroy me through 
the longsuffering which thou displayest towards 


them’; soStreane ; but Orelli translates, ‘ Accord- 
ing to thy longsuffering, carry me not away’). In 
NT ‘longsuffering’ is the tr. of axpoduula in all 
its occurrences except two (viz. He 6” and Ja 5”, 
where AV and RV have ‘patience’). The Gr. 
word is the opposite of d&véuula=‘ quick temper,’ 
‘irascibility’: it is distinguished from vrouovn, 
wax. being the temper which does not hastily 
avenge a wrong, vm. the temper which does not 
easily succumb under suffering. See Lightfoot on 
Col 12 and Ro 24 (in Notes on Epistles of St. Paul, 
p. 259), Sanday-Headlam on Ro 2%, Abbott on 
Eph 42 and Col 1", and Trench, NZ’ Synonyms, 
188, 359. Inhis ‘ Prologe’ to Exodus, Tindale says, 
‘Marke the longesoferinge and softe pacience of 
Moses and how he loveth the people and is ever 
betwene the wrath of god and them and is readye 
to lyve and dye with them and to be put out of 
the boke that god had written for their sakes (as 
Paule for his brothren Roma. ix.) and how he 
taketh his awne wronges pacientlie and never 
avengeth him silf.’? Cf. also Tindale’s tr. of Nu 
148 ‘the Lorde is longe yer he be angrye, and full 
of mercy, and suffereth synne and trespace, and 
leaveth no man innocent.’ See FORBEARANCE, 
vol. ii. p. 47. J. HASTINGS. 


LOOK.—The simple verb to look was ee 
used in the sense of ‘look for,’ ‘expect,’ as Hall, 
Works, ii. 107, ‘Little did Zacheus looke that 
Jesus would have cast up his eyes to him’; 
Rutherford, Letters, No. LI., ‘Our Lord, that 
creat Master of the feast, send us one hearty and 
heartsome supper, for I look it shall be the last.’ 
There are three examples in AV, Is 5? ‘he looked 
that it should bring forth grapes, and it brought 
forth wild grapes’ ; Sir 20% ‘he looketh to receive 
many things for one’ (RV ‘his eyes are many 
instead of one’); Ac 28° ‘they looked when he 
should have swollen’ (RV ‘they expected that he 
would have swollen’). 

Driver in his Parallel Psalter (p. 448) draws 
attention to the specially biblical phrase look on 
or look upon. This has sometimes a good sense, 
sometimes a bad, but generally denotes satisfaction, 
and is occasionally paraphrased by ‘ see one’s desire 
on.’ Thus Ex 5*!.‘The Lord look upon you, and 
judge’; Dt 267 ‘the Lord heard our voice, and 
looked on our affliction’ ; 2S 9° ‘what is thy ser- 
vant, that thou shouldest look upon such a dead dog 
as lam?’; 1Ch 12"7 ‘the God of our fathers look 
thereon, and rebuke it’ ; 2Ch 24” * The Lord look 
upon it, and require it’; Lk 1% ‘Thus hath the 
Lord dealt with me in the days when he looked on 
me, to take away my reproach among men.’ But 
‘look unto’ in Dt 9” ‘look not unto the stubborn- 
ness of this people,’ means ‘regard’; ef. Lv 19% *, 
Dt 318 * ete. Driver’s examples (in all of which 
Heb. is 2 an) are Ps 2217 274 (‘gaze upon’) # 3734 50% 
547591? 9126 92)? 106 1128 1187 128°. The same phrase 
occurs in line 4 of Mesha’s inscription, »s:#7>32 ‘3997 
‘he made me to look upon {t.c. let me see my 
pleasure on] all my enemies.’ 

The phrase look wpon is used occasionally in 
another sense, Gn 2416 ‘the damsel was very fair 
to look upon’; 2S 11* ‘the woman was very 
beautiful to look upon’; Rev 4° ‘he that sat was 
to look upon like a jasper and a sardine stone.’ 
So to look on, Est 1" ‘she was fair to look on.’ 
And to look to, 1S 16% ‘Now he was ruddy, and 
withal of a beautiful countenance, and goodly to 
look to’; Ezk 23% ‘all of them princes to look to.’ 

To look to a person or thing in the sense of 
‘give attention to’ it, is also occasionally found, 
Ex 10! ‘look to it; forevilis before you’; Pr 14% 
‘the prudent man looketh well to his going,’ so 
31°77; Jer 39" ‘Take him, and look well to him, 
and do him no harm,’ so 404; Ac 18 ‘ But if it be 
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a question of words and names, and of your law, 
look ye to it.’ Cf. Cranmer, Works, i. 160, ‘My 
chaplains and divers other learned men have 
reasoned with him, but no man can bring him 
in other opinion, but that he, like unto Esau, was 
created unto damnation ; and hath divers times 
and sundry ways attempted to kill himself, but by 
diligent looking unto he hath hitherto been pre- 
served.’ 

In2kK 14 occurs the phrase ‘to look one another 
in the face,’ of which the meaning is apparently ‘to 
join battle.’ The Heb. phrase occurs nowhere else 
(though 2 K 23” is very like it, ‘he slew him at 
Megiddo, when he had seen him’), and the Eng. is 
a literal translation. But see Barnes in vol. ii. p. 
513°, and in Lapos. Times, ix. 464, 521. 

Look ! as an exclamation, having no correspond- 
ing word in Heb. or Gr., is common in Coverdale : 
thus Ru 1% 1” «Loke where thou abydest, there wil 
IT abide also . . . Loke where thou diest, there wil 
I dye.’ One example of this ‘graphic and _pic- 
turesque pleonasm,’ as Driver calls it, has been 
introduced by the AV translators (it does not seem 
to occur in any earlier version) at 1 Mac 4° ‘ Look, 
at what time and what day the heathen had pro- 
faned it, even in that was it dedicated with songs, 
and citherns, and harps, and cymbals.’ RV omits. 

J. HASTINGS. 

LOOKING-GLASS.—See GLASS, vol. i. p. 181*. 


LOOPS (nxdd, ayxthat).—Ex 264-10 36Ut 17 only, 
The term is used in connexion with the curtains of 
the Tabernacle, and the arrangement for coupling 
these together. Full details will be found under 
art. TABERNACLE. 


LORD.—Both AV and RV print this word in 
three different ways, LorD, Lord, and lord. (1) 
Lorb. This form represents 77’, the proper name 
of the God of Israel. It is a substitution adopted 
by the Hebrews themselves, who shrank from pro- 
nouncing a name so sacred, and directed that -s5s 
should be read instead, except in the cases where 
that word itself precedes the holy name, for which 
pbx was then substituted. When the vowel 
points were invented, those belonging to these 
words were respectively attached to the con- 
sonants 7. 

When this feeling first asserted itself cannot be 
accurately ascertained. It prevailed before the 
date of LXX, where Kvpios always represents the 
divine name. The Jews justify the custom by an 
appeal to Ly 24'*, but this passage is rather an 
indication of the strength of the feeling than a 
justification of it. It was a grand opportunity 
missed when RV followed AV in this practice, 
especially in such passages as 1 K 18%, where the 
whole meaning depends on the contrast of the 
names J” and Baal. On the other hand, the 
gradual suppression of the proper name was an 
undoubted gain to religion. Had it, for instance, 
appeared in the NT, the spread of Christianity 
might have been seriously impeded.* The faith 
that is to embrace the world must have no special 
name for its God. J”, Molech, Chemosh were divini- 
ties of tribes or nations. The God of Christianity 
is universal, the God of the human race. 

(2) Lord. This term in OT is used to translate 
—1. sy when applied to the Divine Being. The 
word is in form a plur. majestatis (see e.g. Gn 39”), 
with suffix of Ist person with *- instead of ’—, 
presumably for the sake of distinction (meaning, 
therefore, properly, ‘my Lord’). Itis of infrequent 
use in the historical books, and in some cases it is 
uncertain whether it is a divine or a human appel- 
lative (Gn 18° 198). The MT sometimes decides 


* Neither AV nor RV of NT print Lorp in quotations, pre- 
serving in this way the change made by the LXX. 


this by a note distinguishing between the word 
when ‘holy’ or only ‘ excellent,’ sometimes by a 
variation in the pointing (3, 3, or 3). ‘Lord’ appears 
in combinations: O Lord my God (Ps 38%), Lord 
God (Gn 15?-8), the Lord God (Is 258). In the two 
latter ‘God’ is a substitute for the proper name. 
2. 78 in its regular forms, when used of the 
Divine Being (Ex 231”). This rule has not, how- 
ever, been observed with strict uniformity. In 
Neh 3° 8 copies of 1611 printed Lorp. 3. 827, an 
Aram. word (Dn 2*7 5%), The same word is repre- 
sented by ‘lord’ (Dn 4*4). 

In NT, ‘Lord’ renders Kvpios when it refers 
directly to God or Christ, or appears in the 
vocative case. (This rule is more consistently 
followed in RV thanin AV. Comp. them in Mk 
2°8, Rev 174). It also renders decrérns five times, 
Lk 2”, Ac 44, 2 P 2}, Jude*+, Rev 6%. In the last 
three of these RV prefers ‘ master.’ 

(8) lord. This form represents ten Heb. words. 
The most common of them all is jx (Pheen. in- 
scriptions often show 1x. The name Adonis is of 
Pheen. origin.), which is used to denote eminence 
or superiority in every domain of life, of kings 
(Jer 2218), governors (Gn 42°), prophets (1 K 18°), 
fathers (Gn 31%°), masters (Gn 45"). In the vocative 
it is especially frequent. Joseph is so addressed 
(Gn 42°), Moses (Nu 11%), Elijah (1 K 187), the 
theophanic angel (Jos 54), a captain (28 11%),. 
a priest (1S 17°). In Jg 5® a bowl jit for lords is 
oy 23D. In Nu 21% (cf. Is 168) ‘the lords of 
the high places of Arnon’ tr. the plural of ys, 
which generally appears as ‘the Baalim.’ Baal 
means ‘master’ or ‘owner.’ In Gn 27: %7 ‘lord’ 
tr. 123 ‘a strong man.’ 

Lords of the Philistines (Jos 13° etc.) no doubt 
represents some title peculiar to that people. The 
Heb. is op (const. 370) ‘axles,’ always applied to 
the heads of the five chief cities, except in 18 18%, 
where they are called ony. In consequence of this, 
Ewald would connect }72 with w. But an Arab. 
word meaning ‘axle’ is also used as a designation 
of a chief, and, till a better origin of the name is 
found, this analogy cannot be disregarded (see Gesen. 
Thes. under }2, and Keil on Jos 13’). The LXX em- 
ploy catpameia or dpxwy, Vulg. satrapes or princeps. 

In Jer 2! ‘ we are lords’ (AVm ‘have dominion ’) 
tr. the verb 77. RV has ‘we are broken loose.’ 
The proper sense of the word is ‘to roam at large’ 
(see vol. ii. p. 527 note *). In Ezr 8% -y is more 
properly by RV tr. ‘prince.’ In Dn 21° the adjective 
27 ‘great’ is tr. ‘lord’ (see RVm), and in the same 
book j2922, LXX weyoraves. The word voy tr. 
“lord? am 2) Ko 72289 (roiondnns), ands Bzk 23 
(iryeudv, RV ‘ princes’), apparently means a captain 
of a chariot or of charioteers. A. S. AGLEN. 


LORD OF HOSTS (nix3zx m7).—This divine title 
has been explained briefly under GoD (vol. ii. 203°) : 
the object of the present article is to mention a 
few further particulars respecting it. The usual 
form of the title is ‘J” of Hosts,—sometimes with 
‘the Lord’ (yxy Am 95*, Is 3 10 a/., or jiasa 
t Is 1*4 194) prefixed ; there occur however, besides, 
the forms ‘J’, the God of Hosts’ (msxas %nbs ma’), 
Am 818* 418 514.15. 16 (followed by Shs) Gave, lakes 
WORMS, OAS) GI TL RC IB UEES iene Gao tare iayas Rie 
Ps 89° ®, and with the strange ovn>s for ‘abx— 
originally, no doubt (see Cheyne or Baethgen on 
Ps 59°) a correction, made mechanically, for m7, 
which, however, afterwards regained its place beside 
it—Ps 59° (6) 804-19 20) 848 ) ; «the Lord J”, the God 
of Hosts,’ Am 3!8*; ‘the God of Hosts’ (without J”) 
Am 52", and, as before, with o’7>x for ‘72x, Ps 807 @: 
4 (5), So far as usage is concerned, it is pre- 
eminently the prophetical title of God. It occurs 


* mIN1s7 (with the art.) in these passages. 
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with great frequency in the prophets * (except Ob, 
Joel, Jonah, Dn, and, somewhat remarkably, Ezk; 
three other prophets, however, use it once only, 
viz. Hos 12° “), Mic 44, Hab 28, and two only twice, 
Nah 23535, Zeph 2°19); in the hist. books it is 
FOUN FOUL Yea swl oss 52a eon ol Chelle) 
62. 18 78 26 (= 1 Ch 177: ea) ou, if K 18 1919- 1s 2 KK Bu 
19%! (=TIs 37°"), several of these occurrences being in 
the mouth of prophets: it occurs also in 8 Psalms 
(241° 467° 11 488 59° 698 80? 7.14.19 841. 3. 8. 12 898), but 
not in any other part of the Hagiographa (except 
1 Ch 11. 17, from 2 §, just quoted). 

The fuller and seemingly more original form, 
“J”, the God of hosts,’ used by Amos} and Hosea, 
might suggest—though the inference is not a 
necessary one—that the expression was in their 
days of comparatively recent origin. The origin 
of the title is matter of conjecture. say (‘ host’) is 
used in Heb. in the sense of an army of men, as 
in the common expression ‘captain of the host’: 
the angels, and stars, were, however, also pictured 
by the Hebrews as constituting a ‘host,’ and are 
spoken of as the ‘HOST OF HEAVEN’ (which see). 
The title thus signifies ‘J” of armies’; and the 
question is, What armies are intended? One 
opinion is that the armies are those of Israel—the 
supposition upon this view being that the title 
originally denoted J” as a warrior, the triumphant 
leader of Israel’s forces against its heathen foes 
(cf. Ex 15%, Nu 2174 [the ‘Book of J”s wars’], Jg 
523, 1 S 172686. 4 1817 25°3 9G 5% Ps 248 449 GOW, 
Dt 2314, Is 134 314 [where the word for ‘fight’ is 
cognate with that for ‘hosts’] 42); but, as it 
occurs in many passages where a distinctively 
martial sense would be inappropriate, and as, 
moreover, it is used often when God is represented 
as gudging Israel, that the sense expressed by it 
was gradually enlarged under the influence of the 
other applications of the word ‘host’ just men- 
tioned, so that it came to denote Him as the God 
who had also other ‘hosts,’ or agencies, at His 
command, and could employ, for instance, the 
armies of heaven (cf. Jg 5, 2 K 6”) on His 
people’s behalf, and even the powers and forces 
of nature in general. This is substantially the 
view of Herder (Geist der Ebr. Poesie, ed. 1825, 
ii. 81f.); it has been developed most fully by 
Kautzsch in Herzog’s Real-Encyk.” s.v. ‘Zebaoth,’ 
and ZAW, 1886, p. 17 ff. ; it is also that of G. A. 
Smith, XJI Proph. i. 57f., Riehm, HWB, s.v. 
‘Zebaoth,’ and Dillm. AT Theol. 220f. In support 
of it Kautzsch points to the association of the 
title, in the first passages in which it occurs in 
the hist. books, with the ark (1S 1%"! [the ark was 
now at Shiloh, 4°] 44, 2S 6%), the significance of 
which in time of war is very evident (Nu 10%, 
Jos 64, 1S 4°", 25 11"). The larger ideas asso- 
ciated with the title afterwards are apparent from 
the solemnity and emphasis with which the prophets 
habitually use it (observe, e.g., the climax in Am 
43 5°7, Jer 31%, Is 48? 54°), and from such passages 
as Am 41, Is 51% 545, Jer 1016 3135, where it is 
applied to J” as Creator and Ruler of the world; 
these ideas, it may be noted, appear already in 
Hos and Am. Another opinion is that the armies 
intended were originally the hosts of angels. Thus 
Ewald (Hist. iii. 62, Lehre der Bibel von Gott, u. 
i. 339f.), adopting this view, made the clever and 
original conjecture that the title may have arisen 
first on occasion of some victory under the Judges, 
when it seemed as if J” descended (ef. Jg 5'%) with 
His celestial hosts to the help of the armies of 
Israel: ‘born’ thus ‘in the shout of victory,’ it 
fixed itself on the memory of the people, and im- 
plying, as it did, that J” was the commander and 

* Am 9 t., Is 1-39 (incl. 134 18 2423 256) 56 t., Is 40-66. 6t., Jer 


82 t., Hag 14 t., Zec 1-8. 44 t., Zec 9-14. 9 t., Mal 24 t. 
+ In LXX also (‘ the Lord J”, the God of Hosts’) in Am 95, 


organizer of the hosts of heaven (including stars 
as well as angels), it was suggestive of His omnipo- 
tence, and became in the prophets ‘the loftiest 
and most majestic title’ of [srael’s God. Oehler, 
OL Theol. § 196 end, and Schultz, OT Theol. ii. 
141, also think that the expression was used origin- 
ally with reference to the hosts of angels. A third 
view is that of Smend (AZ Rel.-gesch. 185 ff.), 
according to whom the title was used probably 
first by Amos, the ‘hosts’ intended by him being 
the forces and elements of nature (cf. 97"). Such 
a sense is, however, too abstract to stand at the 
origin of the expression ; nor is it borne out by the 
usage of Nay in independent passages (not even by 
Gn 2}, Ps 10371, cited by Smend). 

Borchert, in SK, 1896, p. 619 ff., argues forcibly in support of 
the view that angels were originally denoted by the expression. 
He points out, as against the first view mentioned above, (1) 
that mays ‘hosts’ is hardly used of the armies of Israel except 
in three Psalms (449 6010=10812) of uncertain date, and in the 
late source P (Ex 626 74 1217. 41. 51, Nu 18. 52 93. 9ff. 1014ff 831),* 
where it forms part of the unhistorical conception of the nation 
at the Exodus as consisting of a vast organized army ; (2) that 
the passages in which the title is brought into connexion with 
the ark are, relatively, few, and that the connexion itself is 
no specific or distinctive one; and (3) that the books which 
principally use the title ‘J” of hosts’ do not speak of the 
‘hosts’ of Israel (and conversely), and that, in general, it is 
very rarely used in a connexion which suggests them. On 
the other hand, passages such as Gn 2812, 1 K 2219, Is 62f, Ps 
291, show that J” was habitually pictured as attended by angels, 
—the objection that, where angels are intended, ‘host’ (not 
‘hosts’) ‘of heaven’ is used, being met by the consideration 
that such beings are not necessarily conceived as a single 
definite host, but might, from their numbers, be with equal 
justice conceived as forming ‘hosts’: they attend Him naturally 
as King ; the title thus gives expression to J”’s royal state (ct. 
Is 65, Jer 4618 4815, Ps 2410), and consequently, without any 
change in the meaning of ‘hosts,’ such as is postulated in the 
other explanation, itis at once adapted to express those ideas of 
sovereign majesty and power which are undoubtedly associated 
with it by the prophets. 

Upon the whole, this seems to be the most 
probable explanation of the title. Though other 
‘armies’ might not be entirely excluded, the idea 
which would most naturally suggest itself, when 
the term was used absolutely in connexion with J”, 
would, it seems, be the armies of heaven. But, 
whatever uncertainty may rest on the origin of the 
expression, all agree that as used by the prophets 
it is J”s most significant and sublimest title: it 
designates Him, namely, as One who is supreme 
over untold ‘hosts’ of spiritual or other agencies, 
whom He can employ to give effect to His purposes 
(Ps 103” 21),—in a word, as the Omnipotent. It is 
accordingly in the LXX often t+ very appropriately 
represented by xvpios wavroxpdrwp, ‘ Lord Omnipotent’ 
—or, more exactly (in contrast to the more abstract 
mavrodvvapos), ‘Lord all-sovereign’ (see Westcott, 
The Historic Faith, p. 21 ff.). S. R. DRIVER. 


LORD’S DAY (% Kupiaxh juépa).—This term has 
from the very earliest times been applied in Greek 
and Latin Christian literature to the first day of 
the week in its religious aspect. The scope of this™ 
article is necessarily limited ; we can here discuss 
only’ (i.) the term ‘Lord’s Day’ itself, (ii.) The 
connexion of the Lord’s Day with the Sabbath, 


‘(iii.) the origin of the institution, (iv.) the nature 


of Lord’s Day worship in NT times. 


* The isolated passages Dt 209, 1 K 25, 1 Ch 273 (even if they 
are not to be explained, with Borchert, by Ges.-Kautzsch, 
§ 124. 2b) do not detract from the force of the remark. 

+ 25S and Minor Prophets (usually), Jer (12 times). Elsewhere 
zipios ZxPadl is generally used (so Ro 929, Ja 54: see SABAOTH) : 
in Ps, however, and occasionally also in other books, zipsos raiv 
duvemewy (1.€. of forces, armies : see the use of déveepus for NS in 
Nu 1. 2. 1014%. passim, and in other similar passages). 

t So in NT, 2 Co 618 (a reminiscence of the usage of the LXX, 
but not an exact quotation); comp. x. 6 03s 6 ravroxparap, Rev 
18 48 1117 158 167 196 2122 (as Am 313 413 @j.); 6 deds 6 x., Rev 1614 
1915 (as Am 527), 

A title borne by Nebo, ‘Overseer or ruler (pakid) of the 
multitudes of heaven and earth’ (KAT? 413, cited by Cheyne, 
Orig. of Psalter, 323, ct. Isaiah3, i, p. 18; KIB iii. 2, 53; 
Delitasch, Assy, HWB 360f.), is perhaps worth comparing. 
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i. The scriptural authority for the term ‘ Lord’s 
Day’ is Rev 1° ‘I was in the Spirit on the Lord’s 
Day,’ éyevouny év rveduare év 7 Kupiaky Huépg. Few 
will agree with Eichhorn in referring this to Easter 
Day. The opinion of Wetstein and others, who 
interpret it of the day of Judgment, seems plaus- 
ible, but is open to two formidable objections. 
(1) A writer so impregnated with OT phraseology 
as is the author of the Apocalypse would surely 
have used, in this sense, the familiar fudpa rod 
Kuplov (kupcaxés is not in LXX). (2) Such a use of 
the term is quite unknown to the Greek Fathers. 
From the Didaché and Ignatius onwards they use 
7 Kuptakh Nuépa, or simply 7 kupcaxy, only in the sense 
of Sunday. Such an unbroken and unquestioned 
Church usage must be regarded as decisive on this 
point. To this may be added that as in v.° Patmos 
gives the place ot the vision, so here ‘the Lord’s 
Day’ naturally seems to fix the time. It would, 
however, be a mistake to conclude that Rev 1° is 
the origin of the term. Itis merely the first extant 
example of its use (Didaché 14, lonat. Hp. Magn. 
9 are certainly later). The phrase might have 
arisen as early as A.D. 57, for in 1 Co 11” we find 
Kuptaxoy detrvov. This is the first occurrence of 
kupvaxds in extant Greek literature. The absolute 
use of Kupos, which indicates an identification of 
Christ with the J” of the OT, naturally led to the 
formation of a corresponding adjective. However, 
7 Kupiakh juépa was not yet in current use, for in 
this same Epistle (1 Co 16?) St. Paul uses ‘the first 
day of the week,’ ula ca8Bdrov; and a little later, 
Ac 20’, we find the similar 7 ula rév caBBdrwr, St. 
Luke with his usual historical accuracy using, 
doubtless, the phrase current at the time of which 
he was writing. Contrast the inexactness of the 
Gospel of Peter, where 7 kupiaxy is twice used of 
the actual day of Christ’s resurrection, and betrays 
at once by the anachronism a 2nd cent. writer. At 
some time, then, between A.D. 57 and A.D. 96 the 
term ‘ Lord’s Day’ arose, and it was probably first 
used in Churches which had to contend with 
Judaism. 

ii. It has been reckoned a pious opinion (Bram- 
hall, Works, vol. vy. pp. 41, 58) that the observance 


of the Lord’s Day was one of ‘the things concern-« 


ing the kingdom of God’ of which the risen Lord 
spoke during the forty days preceding the Ascen- 
sion. This idea is probably due to the instinctive 
desire to base on a direct divine sanction an 
institution so universal and so binding on all 
Christians. But the assumption is quite un- 
necessary. Whether the first day of the week was 
“blessed and hallowed’ by Christ Himself with His 
own lips, or by the Church, His body, His visible 
representative, under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, in any case the Lord’s Day was certainly 
sanctioned by inspired apostles, and thus con- 
fessedly stands on a level with ordination, and 
perhaps one or two other ordinances, as an institu- 
tion as much beyond the power of the Church to 
alter or to abrogate as it would be for her to 
change the number of the Gospels. 

The claim of the Lord’s Day to this pre-eminence 
has been unfortunately prejudiced by controversies 
on its relation to the Sabbath. This question has 
been thought to be of much practical interest, 
especially by that large class of persons who think 
that they require guidance in details, and who feel 
that a general direction to keep a day holy is too 
vague, and leaves too much to their individual 
responsibility. On the one hand, those who incline 
to a severe observance of the day identify the 
Lord’s Day with the Sabbath, regarding it as the 
same institution with a Christian reference added, 
the change of day being regarded as immaterial. 
They combine with this assumption a theory of 
scriptural Sabbath observance, for which there is 


but slender evidence from ancient or modern 
Jewish life. On the other hand, some of those 
who revolt from this rigidity feel constrained to 
justify themselves by a denial of any relation 
whatever between the two days; and then, in the 
default of any divinely ordained rules for its 
observance, they are in danger of not observing it 
at all. The truth will be found to lie midway 
between these two extremes. The Lord’s Day is, ° 
and is not, the Sabbath, much as John the Baptist 
was, and was not, Elijah. 

When Jesus uttered the cry, ‘It is finished,’ 
the Mosaic dispensation virtually passed away. 
His Resurrection, Ascension, and Gatpourte of 
the Holy Spirit were successive aflirmations of the 
great fact, and the destruction of the temple made 
it plain to all but the blindest. But in the mean- 
time nothing is more striking than the tender way 
in which the apostles and Christians of Jewish 
birth were weaned from the old religion. The dead 
leaves of Judaism fell off gradually, they were not 
rudely torn off by man. The new facts, the new 
dogmas, the new ordinances first established them- 
selves, and then little by little the incompatibility, 
of the old and the new was realized, which) 
necessarily issued in the casting out of the old, 
The old things of Judaism were made new in 
Christianity. This, however, was not accom- 
plished by a deliberate substitution of one ordi- 
nance for another; but first the old ordinances 
were simply antiquated, and then experience 
matured under the influence of the Holy Spirit 
proved that the positive institutions of the new 
religion more than fulfilled those of the old. This 
was realized, first of all, in the case of the sacra- 
mental ordinances. Baptism was soon seen to be 
analogous to circumcision (Col 21), and also to the 
legal ablutions (He 10”); while the Eucharist 
corresponded to the peace-offerings (1 Co 10}%?}, 
He 13%°). But the realization of the fulfilment of 
the Sabbath in the Lord’s Day does not find 
expression in the NT. This silence is especially 
marked in the Epistle.to.the.Hebrews. In that 
Epistle the writer is addressing some who were in 
danger of relapsing into Judaism, who could 
scarcely bear to forego all the associations of the 
old religion, its antiquity, authority, splendour, 
~variety. His design therefore is to adduce all 
that Christianity had analogous to the cherished 
rites of Judaism. The priesthood, sacrifice, the 
temple, the solemn services, are all shown to have 
their more than parallels in the gospel. But 
when he touches on the Sabbath, it is as a type of 
the state of salvation on which believers have 
entered, a Sabbath rest to be consummated in the 
world to come (4%). -Hessey (Bampton Lectures, 
1860) proves by copious quotations that up to the 
end of the 5th century, and even later, the two) 
days were not considered to have any relation to) 
each other. But a believer in the perpetual guid-) 
ance of the Church by the Holy Spirit will scarcely 
accept this as conclusive that the Church of later 
ages was not right in seeing a close analogy 
between the Lord’s Day and the Sabbath; an 
analogy expressed by the retention of the Fourth 
Commandment by all Christian Churches, as part 
of the Decalogue considered as a convenient sum- 
mary of the Moral Law. Assuming that public 
worship is a moral duty, it is absolutely necessary 
that a day of rest from ordinary labours be 
set apart for that purpose, and for the cognate 
duties of religious instruction and special private 
devotion. As regards the proportion of our time 
which should be given to such duties, we may 
well follow the apostles in accepting unquestion- 
ingly that laid down in the Mosaic Law. This is 
the moral element in the Fourth Commandment. 
Experience has shown that the excessive multipli- 


truth. 
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cation of holy days regarded as in any degree 
co-ordinate with the Lord’s Day is fatal to the 
maintenance of those objects for which the Lord’s 
Day was designed. The antiquation of the 
Sabbath equally with circumcision, etc., was gradu- 
ally realized as the sequence of events led up to it. 
The key to a right understanding of the revolution 
is found in the first description of the public 
worship of the apostolic Church: ‘continuing 
steadfastly with one accord in the temple, and 
breaking bread at home’ (Ac 2*). To the customary 
Jewish devotions was added the one distinctive 
Christian service. The Church professed to be a 
divine development of Judaism (Ac 24" etc.). All 
that was eternally true in the Law is with us 
still, and that which was essentially transitory 
was tolerated until it became positively hurtful. 
At Jerusalem an inconsistent allegiance both to 
the old and the new was maintained probably 
until the destruction of the temple, but even there 
we early find traces of the antiquation of the 
Sabbath. Considering the prominence assigned 
to it in Pharisaic Judaism, there can be little 
doubt that it is one of ‘the customs which Moses 
delivered,’ the changing of which by Jesus of 
Nazareth was announced by St. Stephen (Ac 6%, 
cf. 2171), The falsity of the witnesses lay in the 
malicious spirit which prompted the accusation 
rather than in the charge itself. Thirteen years 
later, Sabbath keeping is not one of the ‘ necessary 
things’ enjoined on Gentiles by the apostolic 
council (Ac 15”). This decision amounted to an 
acknowledgment that the Sabbath as well as 
circumcision, etc., was no longer binding on 
Gentiles, though James, as we should expect, 
seems to contemplate the continuance of the 
ordinance for Jews (v.74). No valid objection can 
be drawn from the frequent references in Ac to 
the apostles preaching in synagogues, or in Jewish 
places of prayer, on the Sabbath day (13% 4 #4 
16° 17? 184). Their mission was to the Jews /irst, 
and, apart from the natural desire on their own 
part to join in the only public worship avail- 
able, common-sense would lead them to go 
where they could address large bodies of Jews 
assembled with minds disposed to receive religious 
About A.D. 58 St. Paul in Gal 4%: 1° 
reckons ‘the observation of days’ as one of the 
‘weak and beggarly rudiments.’ Now, as we 
may gather from 1 Co 16!:? that St. Paul had 
himself bidden the Galatians observe in a certain 
way the first day of the week, it is plain that he 
is not here condemning the principle of religious 
distinction of days; and the fact that in this 
Epistle he is combating Judaistic teachers forces 
us to the conclusion that the compulsory observ- 
ance of a specially Jewish day, t.e. the Sabbath, 
is what is meant. On the other hand, in Ro 145 §, 
written a little later, to a Church where the con- 
troversy may not have reached such a height, 
the regarding or not regarding of such days is a 
matter of indifference. Finally, in Col 2'® the 
Sabbath is distinctly mentioned as one of the ordi- 
nances ‘ which are a shadow of things to come.’ 

ili. The necessary separation of Christians from 
Jews, in Jerusalem, for a part of public worship 
(Ac 2%), naturally led to a total separation else- 
where, as in successive cities the Jews rejected the 
gospel altogether (Ac 1346 142: 3- 23 187 199). Besides 
these passages, assemblies consisting exclusively 
of Christians are implied wherever we find direc- 
tions for the reading of apostolic epistles (Ac 15%, 
1 Th 5%, 2 Th 344, Col 4'5, cf. He 10%). Assemblies 
of a whole Church, of course, imply fixed days for 
meeting. The antagonism already marked by 
different places for worship, coupled with the con- 
fessed antiquation of the Sabbath, would naturally 
find further expression in the observance of a 


| holy day different from that of the Jews. 


The 
origin of the Lord’s Day must not indeed be traced 
to mere opposition to Judaism, such as that 
naively confessed in the Didaché (8), ‘ Let not your 
fastings be with the hypocrites, for they fast on 
Monday and Thursday ; but do ye keep your fast 
on Wednesday and Friday’; but this motive must 
have commended the observance of the first day of 
the week to a considerable number of Christians ; 
and if the argument from silence could be pressed, 
—an argument especially precarious in the case of 
an ordinance presumably so much a matter of 
course,—it would be significant that the distinct 
notices of the Lord’s Day in the NT are in connexion 
with Churches outside Palestine, z.¢. Corinth, and 
by-implication, Galatia (1 Co 161: ?), Troas (Ac 20°), 
and Asia (Rev 14), while Kupsaxés seems to have been 
applied to a specially Christian service before it 
was applied to a specially Christian day. Be that 
as it may, the first day of the week was certainly 
selected because the Lord Himself had sanctified 
it by His resurrection (Mt 281, Mk 16? 9, Lk 241, 
Jn 20}: 19), and had further emphasized it by a 
second appearance to the disciples (Jn 20°), and 
again by the outpouring of the Holy Spirit on the 
day of Pentecost, which that year was also the 
first day of the week. We cannot cite as instances 
of the observance of this day the fact that on 
these three occasions the disciples were assembled 
together as if for a religious purpose. In those 
days of fear and excitement they would naturally 
come together every day. The Lord’s Day is 
therefore, in an especial sense, the feast of life. 
The resurrection of Jesus Christ was not merely the 
raising to life of an individual man, but of human 
nature. On that first Lord’s Day our nature 
entered on a new life: actually, as regards the 
first-fruits of it; potentially, as regards every 
Christian in succeeding ages. But besides the 
life of the individual members, there is also the 
life of the body, and this sprang into birth on the 
day of Pentecost. Thus, without having recourse 
to the more or less fanciful analogies of some of 
the Fathers, we may, on sure grounds, contrast 
the remembrance on the Sabbath of the repose of 
the Creator of the physical world with the com- 
memoration on the Lord’s Day of the beginning of 
the activity of the new spiritual creation. 

iv. Much reflex light is thrown on the apostolic 
Lord’s Day worship by the well-known passage 
(1 Apol. c. 67) where Justin Martyr, A.D. 150, 
describes the Sunday service. It consisted of the 
reading of the memoirs of the apostles and the 
writings of the prophets, followed by an exhorta- 
tion on the lessons read, common prayer, the 
Eucharist, and a collection for the orphans, ete. 
This service was probably modelled on that of the 
synagogue, with the necessary additions, the chief 
being the Eucharist, as in Ac 2. If the passage 
in Ac be rightly understood to mean a daily service, 
it must be noted that the daily Eucharist of the 
early Jerusalem Church belongs to the same order 
of things as its community of goods; an ideal 
which is practicable only under very special cir- 
cumstances. It may reasonably be conjectured 
that experience which speedily led to the abandon- 
ment of the experiment in socialism, showed the 
wisdom of restricting the Eucharist to the Lord’s 
Day. This use, which is distinctly expressed in 
Justin and Pliny (‘stato die,’ lib. x. epist. 97), 
is implied in Ac 20’. The Eucharist is especially 
connected with the Lord’s Day, not only as the 
perpetual memorial of the great sin-offering (1 Co 
11%), but also as a means of renewing in us the 
divine life communicated in the first instance by 
the power of: Christ’s resurrection, and as an 
anticipation of the consummation of this divine 
life at His coming (He 10”, Mt 26%, Mk 1475, Lk 
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22)8), Justin does not mention the agape. It 
had probably been temporarily dropped in obedience 
to the law of Trajan against clubs (Ramsay, Ch. in 
the Roman Empire, p. 219). In 1Co 11 the agape 
seems to precede the Eucharist, in Ac 20" it follows 
(yevoduevos, ‘having made a meal’). This change 
in the order of service was possibly made by St. 
Paul himself (1 Co 11%). In Ac, as in Justin, the 
sermon precedes the Eucharist. The preaching of 
Jesus necessitated the telling of His deeds and 
words either from personal knowledge or from the 
written accounts of eye-witnesses, and this must 
have been from the beginning; on the other hand, 
the reading of apostolic Epistles, at first occasional, 
could become constant only after the Canon was 
closed. The collection mentioned by Justin is 
founded on 1 Co 16%, where EV ‘lay by him in store’ 
conceals the fact that it must have been made at 
the weekly meeting; otherwise, collections would 
have been necessary on St. Paul’s arrival, the very 
thing he was anxious to avoid. ap’ éaur@ riérw 
Onoavpitoy means ‘let him assign a certain sum as 
he is disposed, and put it into the Church treasury.’ 
In Corinth and elsewhere the exercise of extra- 
ordinary gifts formed part of the Sunday service 
(1 Co 14%), but this soon died out. Contrast the 
brief list of charismata in Eph 4" with that in 
I Conl22s) 

See further, art. CHURCH, vol. i. p. 427°, and 
SABBATH. 
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vill. 338-350 ; and the Literature under SaBBaTH. 

N. J. D. WHITE. 

LORD’S PRAYER.— This prayer is so called, 
not because the Lord used it, which He could 
not do, for some of the petitions would be mean- 
ingless for Him (and cf. Jn 20!”), but because He 
taught it to His disciples and us. It is given us 
by two evangelists (Mt 6°18, Lk 11°), in ditfer- 
ent forms, and in totally different connexions. 
The form given by St. Luke is not only much 
shorter, but differs somewhat in wording; and 
whereas St. Matthew represents Christ as giving 
this form of prayer spontaneously in the Sermon 
on the Mount, St. Luke places the delivery of the 
prayer after the close of the Galilean ministry, 
and in answer to a request from one of His dis- 
ciples, ‘Lord, teach us to pray, even as John also 
taught his disciples.’ But St. Luke gives no note 
either of time or place, probably because his source 
gave none. And it is quite possible that the in- 
cident which he here records took place very much 
earlier than the point in Christ’s ministry at which 
he places it. 

There can be no doubt that if the prayer was 
delivered only once, then it is St. Luke who has 
preserved the true historical occasion. His narra- 
tive has every appearance of originality, and one 
sees no motive for invention, whereas it is quite 
credible that St. Matthew, in recording Christ’s 
injunctions about prayer, might emphasize and 
illustrate these by adding to them the form of 
prayer which He had enjoined. Accordingly, a 
large number of the best critics (Baumgarten - 
Crusius, Neander, de Wette, Ewald, Bleek, 
Holtzmann, Weiss, Godet, Oosterzee, etc.) regard 
the position of the prayer in Mt as unhistorical. 
But it must be remembered that there is no proof 
that the prayer was taught on one occasion only. 
The areument that, if the prayer was delivered 
in the Sermon on the Mount, then a disciple can- 
not afterwards have asked for a form of prayer ; 
and that if he asked for one, then it cannot have 
been previously delivered, holds good only if we 
suppose that Christ’s followers remained always 
the same. There is nothing to show that ‘one 
of his disciples’ (Lk 114) means one of the Twelve. 


Different groups of disciples might at different 
times require teaching as to a form of prayer; 
and at one time Christ might give such instruc- 
tion unasked, at another because He was requested 
todoso. In either case it is remarkable that the 
prayer is not directly alluded to elsewhere in the 
Gospels (cf. Mk 14%), nor in the Acts (cf. 2%), nor 
in the Epistles (cf. Ro 12”, Col 47). There may 
be indirect allusions to the last petition, Jn 17», 
one 3°, and possibly 2 Ti 48. See Lightfoot on 
20th, 3°. 

But if we admit that the prayer was delivered 
only once, and that St. Luke gives the actual 
occasion, it by no means follows that he gives 
the original form of the prayer, as Meyer, Kamp- 
hausen, and others suppose. In one sense neither 
form is original, for the original would be in 
Aramaic; and it is quite evident that both Mt 
and Lk used a Gr. source, as the large amount 
of agreement in wording, and, above all, their 
common use of the unique word émovovos, shows. 
Their versions cannot be independent tr™ of the 
same Aram. original. Much more probably they 
had the same Gr. original; and Mt, although he 
puts it in the wrong place, yet reproduces it more 
exactly. Of course, if the prayer was delivered 
more than once, then both forms may be original, 
in the sense that both represent in Greek a form 
which Christ used in His instructions. It is 
conceivable that one form was suitable for one 
group of disciples, another for the whole body of 
them. * 

Accepting, however, the hypothesis that Mt 
more accurately gives us the original form, it may 
be asked whether the variations in Lk are due to 
himself or to the source which he used. There 
are good reasons for believing that some of them 
are due to himself. This is most apparent in 
the fourth petition. For 66s juiv ojuepov (Mt) Lk 
has didov uty 7d Kal’ nuépay. Seeing that 7d xaé’ 
quépav occurs in NT in St. Luke’s writings only (19%, 
Ac 17"), we may feel confident that it is he who 
has changed o7jwepoy into 7d Ka’ judpay rather than 
St. Matthew who has done the reverse. This change 
of ojuepov into 7d Kal’ juépay involved the change 
from the aorist to the present imperative; and 
thus ‘Give us this day’ became ‘ Continually give 
us day by day.’ In Lk the petition is made more 
comprehensive. That the aorist rather than the 
present was the original form, is shown by the 
fact that in all the other petitions the aorist is 
used. Again, when we find ddes july ra dpedjuara 
in Mt, and ddes quty ras dwaprias in Lk, we con- 
jecture that it is Lk who has changed the ex- 
pression in order to make the meaning clearer 
to Gentile readers. The insertion of ray7t with 
épetovre is also very characteristic of St. Luke, 
and certainly @s kal atrol dpiouey is more likely 
to be a modification of ws Kal juets ddjkauey than 
vice versa; all the more so, as Lk is specially fond 
of the combination kai atrés, cal avrol, x.7.d. 

The differences which are the result of the 
presence in Mt of clauses that are wanting in the 
best texts of Lk require more detailed discussion. 
These clauses are: (1) 7udv 6 & Tots ovdpavols, (2) 
yevnbirw Td Oé\nud cou ws ev ovpave Kal érl THs yijs, 
(3) GAG pioar Huds dard Tod rovnpov. Tisch., Treg., 
WH, RV, Alford, Weiss, Godet, Scrivener, Ham- 
mond, and many others, reject these passages as 
insertions in Lk from the text of Mt. ‘If one of 
the Gospels contained the Lord’s Prayer in a 
shorter form than the other, nothing was so likely 
as that a scribe in perfect innocence would supply 
what he considered an undoubted defect’ (Scriv. 


* ¥, H. Chase supposes that the disciples themselves adapted 
the prayer to special occasions, both altering and adding, and 
that griicws is one of the subsequent changes made for litur- 
gical purposes (eats and Studies, i. 3, Camb. 1891). 
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Introd. ii. p. 280). The evidence is not quite the 
same in all three cases, but in all it is conclusive 
against the clauses. 


(1) For this clause entire we have ACDPXTAAII and nine 
inferior uncials, nearly all cursives, beflg of Vet. Lat. (ac ff, i 
have sancte for noster), three Syriac Versions (Cur. Pesh. Harcl.), 
Boheiric, and Ethiopic. Against the whole clause, NB, 1, 22, 57, 
130, 346, nearly all the chief MSS of the Vulg., and the recently 
discovered Sinaitic Syriac. Against all but 7usv, L and one 
cursive, one early MS of the Vulg. and the Armenian. Origen 
expressly states that the words are wanting in Lk. Tertullian 
and Oyril of Alexandria support the omission. 

(2) For the clause, SACD and many inferior uncials, nearly all 
cursives, most MSS of Vet. Lat. Syrr. (Pesh. Harcl.), Boh. Eth. 
Against it, BL, 1, 22, 180, 346; ff, of Vet. Lat., best MSS of 
Vulg. Syrr. (Cur. Sin.) and Arm. Orig. Tert. and Aug. give 
express testimony against, and are supported by Cyr. Alex. 

(8) For the clause, ACD and many inferior uncials, nearly all 
cursives; Vet. Lat. Syrr. (Cur. Pesh. Harcl.) Boh. Eth. 
Against it, S*BL, 1, 22, 57, and six other cursives, most MSS 
of Vulg. Syr-Sin. and Arm. Orig. Aug. and Oyr. Alex. give 
express testimony against, and are supported by Tert. 


The evidence for the clauses may look imposing, 
but the explanation of it given by Scrivener is 
simple and adequate; whereas neither accident 
nor intention can explain the early and widespread 
omission of all three, if they were found in the 
original text of Lk. In sucha case the temptation 
to insert would be at a maximum, the temptation 
to omit ata minimum. A scribe might insert the 
missing words almost mechanically, being so 
familiar with them. 

Convinced, therefore, that the clauses are not 
genuine in Lk, we return to the question, What 
can have induced Lk to omit them, if he and Mt 
had the same Gr. version of the prayer? His 
verbal alterations in the fourth and fifth petitions 
are intelligible ; but why should he, with his love 
of completeness, omit? He does sometimes abbrevi- 
ate; but would he have abbreviated here? The 
difficulty of finding an adequate motive for his 
curtailing such words is in favour of the view that 
Christ Himself on one occasion gave this shorter 
form to some disciples. To suppose that Lk 
‘contented himself with words just sufficient to 
remind his hearers of the fuller form,’ is quite 
inadequate. In that case he would have left out 
nearly the whole of the prayer. And to point out 
that the five petitions in Lk correspond to the five 
fingers, is grotesque. 

The sources of the prayer have been often dis- 
cussed, and rabbinical parallels to the different 
petitions have been pointed out by John Lightfoot, 
Schoettgen, Vitringa, Wetstein, and others. Tota 
haec oratio ex formulis Hebracorum concinnata est 
tam apte, ut omnia contineat que a Deo peti 
possunt (Wetst. on Mt 6°). But the parallels do 
not carry us very far. The use of ‘Father’ [-y2 
onvay is a very common later Jewish title, Dalm. 
151 ff.] to designate God, and the petition, ‘Hallowed 
be thy name through our works,’ are perhaps the 
strongest instances [cf. also maw wipny and bo 
mm2>d of the Kaddish, Dalm. 305]. Others are 
similarities of wording rather than of meaning, 
and some of these are not at all close. And in 
most cases the date of the Jewish prayers in which 
these expressions occur is either late or uncertain ; 
so that the borrowing, if there is any, is on the 
side of the Jews, or may be so. But no borrowing 
is needed to explain such a petition as ‘ Forgive 
us our sins’ (Ex 32%, 1 K 94-96. 3950, Pn gis), 
which is perhaps as common in Jewish as in 
Christian prayers. Not that there is anything 
derogatory to Christ in supposing that He took 
the best Jewish aspirations and combined them 
in one prayer. He probably took the Messianic 
title ‘Son of man’ from the Bk. of Enoch, and 
applied it to Himself with a fulness of meanine 
unknown before. He might have done the same 
in the Lord’s Prayer ; but He does not appear to 


have done so. Indeed, the prayer is free from any- 
thing that can be called purely Jewish. (1) Its 
symmetry and progressive development of thought, 
and (2) its inexhaustible adaptability, are char- 
acteristics which do not harmonize well with the 
hypothesis that it is a compilation (Edersheim, 
Life and Times of the Messiah, i. p. 536. Cf. 
Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, p. 138 1615) 
Let us examine these characteristics. 

(1) The Lord’s Prayer is commonly regarded as 
consisting of seven petitions.* The frequent occur- 
rence of the number seven in the Apoc. and else- 
where renders this arrangement attractive. But 
there are really only six; for ‘Lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from the evil one,’ should 
be regarded as the negative and positive expression 
of one and the same petition.t These six are 
found to correspond to the Decalogue and the Two 
Great Commandments (Mt 22, Mk 12%), in that 
the first half has reference to God, the second half 
toman. In the first three petitions we seek the 
glory of our heavenly Father; in the last three 
the advantage of ourselves and our fellow-men. 
But these two are closely connected. What is to 
God’s glory benefits His children ; and what is to 
the advantage of men glorifies their heavenly 
Father. Thus the first half shows the end which 
man must have in view—the accomplishment of 
God’s glory, kingdom, and will; the second half 
shows the means—daily provision, forgiveness, and 
protection. And the parts correspond with one 
another in each triplet. The first petition is 
addressed to God as our Father, the second as our 
King, the third as our Master. It is to our Father 
that we look for sustenance ; to our King for par- 
don ; to our Master for guidance and guardianship. 
Moreover, the transition from heaven to earth is 
beautifully made in the third petition, which raises 
earth to heaven. And in each of the triplets we 
can observe progression. The hallowing of God’s 
name leads to the coming of the kingdom; and 
when the kingdom is come God’s will shall be ful- 
filled on earth as in heaven. In the second half 
we have first the obtaining of good, and then the 
removal of evil, past, present, and future. Or, if 
we take the six petitions consecutively, we shall 
find that they begin with the glories of heaven, 

ass on to life on earth, and end with the powers 
of hell.t Such exquisite proportion and develop- 
ment (of which only specimens have been given) 
are strong evidence that, ¢f this marvellous prayer 
was constructed out of fragments of other prayers, 
it was composed in the spirit and power of Him 
who said, ‘ Behold, I make all things new’ (Rev 
215), 

(2) We are not to suppose that the disciple who 
asked Christ to teach him and his fellows to pray 
had never prayed, and did not know how to do so. 
He had no doubt often performed this duty. But 
he had just witnessed Christ’s devotions ; and His 
manner showed him the difference between Christ’s 
prayers and hisown. There was a more excellent 
way than he knew, and he desired to learn it. 
Moreover, the Baptist had taught his disciples a 
distinctive form of prayer; and this suppliant 
thought that Jesus also should give a similar dis- 
tinctive mark to His followers. As so often, Christ 
grants the substance rather than the letter of the 
request. Just asa Christian mystery is a divine 
secret revealed to all the world, so the distinctive 


*So Augustine, Luther, Tholuck, Bleek, Hilgenfeld, Keil, 
Kostlin, Nosgen, Wordsworth, etc. 

+ This is Tertullian’s view (de Orat. viii.). In his form of the 
prayer jiat voluntas tua in ceelis et in terra preceded veniat 
regnum tuum. Origen, Chrysostom, Calvin, Keim, Weiss, and 
others, make six petitions. But an allusion to the Trinity is 
very doubtful. To make the second petition refer to the Son, 
and the third to the Spirit, is very forced and fanciful. 

t All this is lost in Lk; and this is strong evidence that, if 
only one form is original, his form is not the original one. 
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payer of a Christian is one which every human 
eing who believes in God can use. There are no 
other limits to its unique adaptability. Any one, of 
any race or age or condition, who believes in God, 
can use the Lord’s Prayer, and use it just in pro- 
portion to his belief. A peasant child can under- 
stand enough of it to make it the expression of his 
daily needs. The ripest scholar, philosopher, and 
saint cannot exhaust all its possibilities of meaning. 
In a few minutes it may be committed to memory; 
but it is the work of a lifetime to learn it by heart. 
A Christian’s knowledge of the import of it grows 
with his spiritual experience. 

The prayer is at once a form, a summary, and a 
pattern. 

It is a form which every one can use, and be 
certain that in using it he is expressing his needs 
ina becoming manner. This advantage is possessed 
by forms of prayer which have been composed by 
saintly men, and which have been tested in use by 
generations of Christians. How much more, then, 
does it belong to a form prescribed by Christ Him- 
self. Que enim potest esse spiritalis oratio quam 
que a Christo nobis data est . . . agnoscat pater 
Jil sui verba, cum precem facimus (Cypr. de 
Domin. Orat. ii. iii.). Not that one form of words 
affects God more than another, so long as the 
language of the heart is according to His will; but 
that the form of words that we use reacts on our 
hearts, and if the words are unseemly our hearts 
may become less subdued. And in prayers that 
are to be used in common, the effect of the words 
upon others must be considered. In giving this 
prayer, Christ has both sanctioned the principle of 
forms of prayer and has also provided us with a 
form which is always safe. 

The Lord’s Prayer is also a summary of all other 

rayers. As Latimer says, ‘Like as the law of 
ove is the sum and abridgment of the other laws, 
so this prayer is the sum and abridgment of all 
other prayers.’ It covers all earthly and spiritual 
needs and all heavenly aspirations. It is not 
meant to supersede all other forms of supplication. 
When Christ gave us this, He did not forbid others. 
But this one rightly accompanies all other prayers, 
either following them to sum them up and prevent 
grave omissions, or preceding them as a guide or 
model: premissa legitima et ordinaria oratione 
quasi fundamento, accedentium desideriorum jus 
est superstruendi extrinsecus petitiones (Tert. de 
Orat.). It is breviariwm totius evangelit (ib. 1.). 

For the prayer is also a pattern. It shows in 
what manner and spirit our other supplications are 
to be made. We may pray only for those things 
which tend to the glory of God and the good of 
man; and the glory of God comes first. The final 
end of prayer is not that our will should be done 
by Him, but that His will may be done inus. In 
the beautiful image used by Clement of Alexandria, 
‘Just as men at sea attached to an anchor by a 
taut rope, when they pull at the anchor, draw not 
it to themselves, but themselves to the anchor; so 
in the gnostic life those who (as they mean it) draw 
God to themselves are unawares bringing them- 
selves towards God’ (Strom. Iv. xxiii. p. 633, ed. 
Potter). 

A consideration of the petitions one by one 
belongs to commentaries and homiletics rather 
than to a dictionary ; but some notice must here be 
taken of three details in the prayer, (a) the 
opening address, (0) the central word émovcvos, and 
(c) the last clause. 

(a) The address Ildrep 7u4v has no parallel in OT. 
There God is spoken of as the Father of the Jewish 
nation (Dt 32°, Is 6316, Jer 3419 31°, Mal 1°21) ; but 
He is nowhere called the Father of individuals. 
This step is taken in the Apoer. (Wis 21° 14%, Sir 23) 4 
51°, To 134, 3 Mac 6°). But it is only in NT that 


we are told that men have received the ‘right to 
become children of God’ (Jn 1, cf. Ro 8%, Gal 4°). 
Every Christian, and indeed every human being, is 
justified in regarding himself as the offspring of 
God (Ac 17%: *’), and in addressing Him with refer- 
ence to his fellow-men as ‘Our Father.’ The 
address is at once a claim to be heard, and to be 
heard for others as well as for oneself. Quid enim 
jam non det filis petentibus, cum hoc ipsum ante 
dederit, ut fil essent (Aug.). See vol. ii. p. 618. 

(6) It is not likely that we shall ever know with 
certainty either the origin or the exact meaning 
of the adjective émvovcros, the only adjective in the 

rayer. owhere in Gr. literature is the word 
ound until the Gospels gave it currency. To 
derive it from émetva, érdv, or émi and ovcla, is 
precarious; for in that case we should expect 
erovovos, and not émrvovcos.* Most ancient versions 
support the derivation from émiévar, by giving the 
epithet a temporal rather than a qualitative ren- 
dering; e.g. ‘of to-morrow,’ or ‘for the coming 
day,’ or ‘that cometh,’ or ‘continual,’ or ‘daily.’ 
Jerome changed quotidianwm in Mt to super- 
substantialem, but made no change in Lk; so that 
in the West there was a general belief that the 
two evangelists had used different words. It is 
possible, as Chase suggests, that there was no 
epithet in the Aram. original, and that its insertion 
comes from liturgical use. But that hypothesis, 
if true, is not decisive as to meaning, although it 
supports the temporal rather than the qualitative 
interpretation. For the temporal meaning see 
Grotius, Wetstein, Fritzsche, Meyer, and, above 
all, Lightfoot, On a Fresh Revision of the NT, 
App. I. For other views see Suicer, Tholuck, 
Alford, Wordsworth, and, above all, M‘Clellan, 
The NT, i. pp. 632-647. RV retains ‘daily’ in 
the text, and puts ‘for the coming day’ in the 
margin. The American Committee would add 
‘needful’ in the margin. It is a strange pheno- 
menon that the meaning of this unique word in the 
model prayer should, almost from the earliest 
times, have been doubtful. The Didaché, which 
has the earliest quotation of the prayer (viii.), 
throws no light on this point. 

(c) Does pica 7uds dd Tod rovnpod mean ‘ Deliver 
us from (the) evil,’ or ‘Deliver us from the evil 
one’? Have we here 76 zovypdév, as in Lk 6%, Ro 
12°; or 6 movnpés, as in Mt 13-%, Eph 6!, 1 Jn 
OS Taye a andsalsosprobably Niu cecal jocs 
2 Th 3°, 1 Jn 5%? The latter is almost certainly 
correct. (a) The references just given show that 
in VT itself there is abundant justification for this 
meaning. (8) The context suggests the masculine, 
‘Bring us not into temptation, but deliver us from 
the tempter.’ If evil in general, including pain and 
sorrow, were meant, we should have ‘ and deliver us 
from evil.’ Some Fathers explain Luke’s omission 
of the clause by saying that it is really contained in 
‘ Bring us not into temptation.’ (vy) Of the earliest 
versions, ‘the Syr. and Sahidiec point to the mascu- 
line,’ the Lat. isas ambiguous as the Greek. (6) The 
liturgies of St. James, of St. Mark, and of Addzus, 
which are each of them representatives of a 
group, all explicitly support the masculine. See 
Hammond, Liturgies Hastern and Western, pp. 
47, 48, 188, 189, 279, 280. (e) The Greek Fathers, 
who in such a matter have great weight, are 
unanimous for the masculine. (f) So also the 
earliest Latin Fathers, Tertullian and Cyprian. 
See Lightfoot, On a Fresh Revision, App. Il., from 
which these six heads are taken; also Lightfoot 
on 2'Th3*, Erasmus, Beza, Maldonatus, Fritzsche, 
Meyer, Ebrard, Wordsworth, support the mascu- 


* But this is not conclusive; for the word may have been 
coined in contrast to repiotoros (Ex 195, Dt 76 142 2618); and in 
that way the + of the éa/ might be retained contrary to usage 
(Jannaris, Tholuck). 
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line; Luther, Tholuck, Keil, Nésgen, Alford, 
M‘Clellan, follow Augustine in accepting the 
neuter. Canon Cook’s defence of this view in the 
Guardian, Sept. 1881, should be consulted. _ 

That the doxology in St. Matthew is an inter- 
polation due to liturgical use is admitted by all 
competent critics on the authority of NBDZ, five 
cursives, Latt. Boh. Orig. Tert. Cypr. Aug. 
Those authorities which contain it vary as to the 
wording, and as to the addition or omission of 
‘Amen’; while some have ‘Amen ’ without the 
doxology. Even Wordsworth surrenders it, 
although ‘with hesitation.’ Perhaps its original 
source is the Heb. of 1Ch 29"; and not until 
Chrysostom does its wording become in general 
stereotyped. But as it is found in the Syr-Cur. 
and in the Sahidic, it must have been added to 
the Lord’s Prayer in some places as early as the 
2nd cent. Comp. 2 Ti4'*, where we have an 
ascription of glory to Christ, which is erroneously 
supposed to favour the genuineness of the doxology 
in Mt 6%. 

From Tertullian (adv. Marcion. Iv. xxvi.), from 
Gregory of Nyssa (de Orat. Dom. p. 60, ed. 
Krabinger), and from the cursive 604 (Hoskier, 
1890), we see that in Lk some texts had a petition 
for the gift of the Spirit instead of either ‘Thy 
kingdom come’ or ‘ Hallowed be Thy name.’ The 
fullest text of this petition reads thus: ’E\@érw 7d 
mvedud cov Td dytov éd uds kal Kabapicdrw juds. 
Comp. the é¢’ 7uéas in D, which has ay.acO7jrw bvoud 
cov ép nuds, éMérw cov  Bacrrela, sanctificetur 
nomen tuum super nos, veniat regnum tuwm. 
Against all reasonable probability Keim holds 
this petition for the Spirit to be ‘really original in 
Luke,’ and points to 11 as evidence (Jesus of 
Nazara, iii. p. 338n.). 

There is evidence also of an early Latin gloss 
on Ne nos inducas in tenvptationem which was 
sometimes admitted into the prayer. Both Cyprian 
(de Dom. Orat. xxv.) and Augustine (de Serm. 
Dom. ix. 30) have ne patiaris induct nos,—obviously 
in order to lessen the difficulty of supposing that 
God brings us into temptation. This difficulty 
produced another Latin gloss: ne inducas nos in 
temptationem quam ferre non possumus (Jerome, 
im Hzek. xviii. 16). And these two glosses are 
sometimes found combined. Each of them is found 
in writers of different ages and countries, and of 
liturgies of different families ; they must therefore 
be of early origin. Comp. Hilary, in Ps. exviii. 

LITERATURE.—This is very abundant. Among the most 
important: Origen, vee? evx4s; Chrysost. Hom. via. in Matt. 
and Hom. de inst. secundwm Deum vita; Greg. Nyss. de Orat. 
u.; Tertul. de Orat.; Cypr. de Orat. Dom. ; August. de Serm. 
Dom, in Mon.; Jerome, Dial. c. Pelagianos, 11. xv.; Luther, 
Small Catechism, and other writings; Gebser, de Orat. Dom., 
Regiom.- 1880; Tholuck, Bergpredigt, 1833, 1844 [translation 
by Brown, Edinburgh, 1869}; Kamphausen, Das Gebet des 
Hern, 1866; Chase, Lord’s Prayer in Early Church, 1891 ; 
Winsche, Hridiuterung der Evangg. p. 84 ff. 
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I. TERMINOLOGY.—A discussion of the language 
used in Scripture respecting the Lord’s Supper is 
of necessity confined to the NT. But only once in 
NT is the Lord’s Supper so called, Kupiaxdy detrvoy 
(1 Co xi. 20); for we may safely follow the con- 


sensus of ancient and modern commentators in 
interpreting this unique expression of the Eucharist 
(see, however, Maldonatus on Mt 26%). The 
emphasis is on Kupiaxdy: ‘it is not (possible) to eat 
a Lord’s Supper,’ for the unseemly conduct turns it 
into ldvwrixdy Setrvov (Chrys.). And we may possibly 
infer from the use of an adjective rather than a 
genitive that the name Kupiaxdy detrvov was already 
in use when St. Paul wrote. Cf. Kupiaxh yuépa 
(Rev 12), 

There are, however, other expressions in NT 
which certainly or possibly mean the Lord’s 
Supper. ‘The cup of blessing,’ 7d mornpioy ris 
ev\oyias (1 Co 10"), z.e. the cup over which the 
blessing has been pronounced, unquestionably 
refers to the eucharistic cup, as the context shows. 
It is that 6 ev\oyoduev, which we consecrate by 
evoyla, by the expression in words of our evxapioria. 
We might tr. ‘the cup of thanksgiving over which 
we give thanks,’ or ‘which we give thanks for’ 
(Crem. Lew. p. 767). But the use of evAoyia rather 
than evvapioria is evidence that the latter word has 
not yet gained its special meaning. The ex- 
pression is borrowed from Judaism, being the 
name of the most sacred of the cups handed round 
at the paschal meal, of which cups it is commonly 
identified with the third (Edersh. Life and Times, 
ii. 511). Nor is there any doubt that zornproy 
Kuptov (1 Co 10”) and zpdaega Kuptov (1 Co 10”, cf. 
Mal 17-2) refer to the eucharistic cup and the 
eucharistic table with the food thereon. Here we 
have the genitive and not an adjective; and the 
context shows that the dominant idea is union 
between the recipients and Christ, rather than 
union of the recipients with one another. About 
2) KNdows TOD dprov and K\Gy dproy there is more doubt. 
In Scripture ‘bread’ is a common name for any 
food, and includes drink also. ‘Eating bread’ 
(Mk 3°) and ‘breaking bread’ (Ac 2**) may be the 
same as ‘taking food’ (Ac 9! 27°); but ‘eating 
bread’ is the common general term, whereas 
‘breaking bread’ is rare (Jer 16’, La 44; ef. Lv 2°, 
Is 587, Xen. Anab. VII. ili. 22). St. Luke is the 
only writer who uses 7 k\dows Tod dprov (24, Ac 2%). 
The former passage probably does not refer to the 
Eucharist ; for the meal at Emmaus (Lk 24°°) most 
probably was not such. The context and the 
imperf. éredidov are against it. Nowhere is the 
imperf. used of the distribution of the Eucharist 
(Mt 267, Mk 1422, Lk 221) 1 Co 11”); whereas it 
is used of the distribution of ordinary food, e.g. at 
the feeding of the 5000 (Mk 6#, Lk 9'%) and of the 
4000 (Mk 8°, Mt 15°). But in Ac 2” the context 
favours the eucharistic interpretation, which the 
Lat. version of Cod. Bezé, followed by Vulg., en- 
forces with in communicatione fractionis panis (cf. 
Clem. Recog. vi. 15). The four elements of the com- 
mon Christian life are given in two pairs; and the 
combination ry KAdoer Too dprov Kal rats mpocevxats 
indicates that ‘the breaking of the bread’ means 
something more than an ordinary meal; and the 
context here and in 207 1 27° forbids us to interpret 
it of distributing food to the poor (Is 587). Yet 
even here the explanation must not be confined to 
the Eucharist. In Scripture there is no trace of 
the Eucharist being separated from the joint 
evening meal or dydr7; and ‘the breaking of the 
bread’ covers the whole. We must not lose sight 
of the family character of the life of the first 
Christians. ‘The breaking of the bread’ took 
place in their own homes ; ‘the prayers’ may refer 
to their constant devotions in the temple (Lk 24°, 
Ac 2* 31). It is doubtful whether the Eucharist 
is included in k\Gytes kar’ olkov &prov (Ac 2%) * or in 
kr\doas Hpfaro éoGiew (27%), The latter is specially 

* If Ac 246 does not refer to the Eucharist, then the supposi- 


tion that the Eucharist was celebrated daily in the earliest age 
has no foundation. Ac 207-11 points to Sunday as the usual day, 
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improbable; and here the Western interpolation 
értdvdovs Kal nuty was added to suggest a Eucharist, 
an interpretation which Tertullian adopts (de 
Orat. 24). On the other hand, both the Eucharist 
and the common meal are perhaps indicated in 
Ac 207-1, The mention of the first day of the week 
points to religious observance : and yevodevos seems 
to refer to the common meal after the kd\doas dv 
dprov in the Eucharistic rite. Only in 1 Co 14" ig 
it supposed that 7 evxapicria is used in the specific 
sense of Eucharist rather than in that of thanks- 
giving generally. Yet it is not probable that St. 
Paul is here deviating from his use of the word else- 
where (2 Co 4% 94, Eph 54, Ph 48, Col 27 42, 1 Th 33, 
1 Ti 4-4, and in the plur. 2 Co 9”, 1 Ti 21), which 
is also the common use both in NT (Ac 24°, Rev 4° 
72) and in LXX (Wis 16%, Sir 374, 2 Mac 2?7), 
The use of evxapiorety in the next two verses (1738) 
shows that thanksgiving generally is meant. And 
this is confirmed by the use of evxapucre?v in Clem. 
Rom. Cor. 41. But the use of evyapioria in the 
specific sense begins very early. We find it in the 
Ignatian Epistles (Philad. 4; Smyrn. 7) side by side 
with the general meaning (ZpA. 13). The same 
double use is found in Justin Martyr (Apol. i. 64- 
66, Try. 116, 117). The specific sense is common 
in Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, and Cyprian. 
But it is remarkable that neither Justin, nor 
Cyprian (Zp. 63), nor Firmilian in his letter to 
Cyprian (Zp. 65), nor Cyril of Jerusalem (Catech. 
19, 22, 23), say anything about either the evdoyla 
or the «Adovs, both of which are so prominent in 
NT. Other terms which in course of time became 
names for the Lord’s Supper are kowwvia, rov 
bvotnplwy Kowowvia, mporpopd, etroupyla, pvoriproy 
ouwdgews, weTarAnWs ayracudrwr, dyla werddnyis, com- 
munio, communicatio, perceptio corporis et san- 
guinis, ete. Words which originally designated 
one part of the rite were used to express the whole. 

II. OT Typrs.—(a) We have the authority both 
of Christ and of St. Paul for regarding the manna 
as a type of the Eucharist. The great discourse on 
the Bread of Life, no doubt, covers all those means 
of grace by which Christ is imparted to believers. 
But a special reference to the Lord’s Supper is clear 
from the words used about eating the flesh of the 
Son of Man and drinking His blood, and from the 
fact that just a year after this discourse Christ in- 
stituted the Eucharist. It is incredible that this 
momentous act in the work of redemption had not 
yet been thought of by Him when He spoke at 
Capernaum. ‘The references to the manna in the 
discourse are frequent, and the correspondence be- 
tween the language used (Jn 6° 5*58) and the 
accounts of the institution cannot be fortuitous. 
The rvevparcxdy Bp@ua of 1Co 10% refers to the 
manna regarded as supernatural food. The apostle 
takes this supernatural food as a type of the 
Eucharistic bread; and it is possible that the 
epithet rvevuarixdy is selected with reference to the 
Eucharist rather than to the manna. The exact 
meaning of what is said about the mvevwarcxdy roua 
is doubtful; but evidently the water supernatur- 
ally supplied to the Israelites is regarded by St. 
Paul as a type of the blood of Christ received in 
the Eucharistic cup. 

(6) Patristic writers find types of the Lord’s 
Supper in the gifts made by Melchizedek, in the 
shewbread, and in other offerings. With regard 
to Melchizedek, it is remarkable that the author 
of the Ep. to the Heb., who is the only NT writer 
who mentions him (5% 1° 620 71-17), passes over the 
fact that Melchizedek ‘brought forth bread and 
wine’ (Gn 1418), As we areimmediately afterwards 
told that ‘he was priest of God most High,’ it is 
not surprising that patristic writers treat this 
bread and wine as a sacrifice offered by the priest- 
king, and as a type of the Eucharist: rhyv 7y- 
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acuevny tpopiy eis rirov ev’xaporias (Clem. Alex. 
Strom. iv. 25, p. 637, ed. Potter) ; imago sacrificit 
im pane et vino constituta (Cypr. Ep. 63). Jerome 
goes further, and says that this sacrifice of bread 
and wine was offered for Abraham (ad Matt. 22%) 
See Westcott on He 7}. 

(c) It is obvious that, as the Lord’s Supper com- 
memorates the sacrifice made by Christ on the 
Cross, whatever was a type of that sacrifice may 
be called a type also of the rite which commemor- 
ates it; and, where the offering was bread, the 
inducement to treat it in this way would be 
the greater. Cyril of Jerusalem thus uses the 
shewbread (Catech. 22). In a similar manner 
Justin treats Is 3316 (Z77y. 70), and Irenzeus treats 
Mal 1# (Iv. xvii. 5, 6) as a prediction of the 
Eucharist. 

III. PARTIAL ANTICIPATIONS.—(a@) Just as the 
chief type, viz. the manna, is indicated by Christ 
Himself, so also is the chief anticipatory rite, viz. 
the Passover. It appears to have been [but see 
JESUS CHRIST, vol. li. p. 634] while celebrating the 
paschal supper that He instituted the rite which 
was to supersede it, and be known as the Lord’s 
Supper. And here a remarkable parallel with 
the institution of Christian baptism exists. The 
original rite for admission to Judaism was circum- 
cision. This was supplemented by baptism, which 
in later times became the only rite of initiation 
applicable to both sexes. In the original ritual of 
the Passover, the lamb, unleavened bread, and 
bitter herbs were the essentials (Ex 128). The wine 
and the solemn ‘cup of blessing’ were later acces- 
sories. Just as in the one rite Christ abandoned 
the circumcision and retained the baptism, so in 
the other He abandoned the lamb and retained the 
wine. In both cases the rite was made unbloody 
and painless; and from the treasure-house were 
brought forth things new and old. There is a new 
departure ; but also a clear connexion with the 
past ; for Providence, even in its revolutions, is 
conservative. 

(6) By speaking of ‘my blood of the covenant,’ 
or ‘the new covenant in my blood,’ Christ seems 
to have connected this new feast with those sacri- 
ficial feasts in which the worshippers, by partak- 
ing of the sacrifice, partook of the blessing which 
the sacrifice was to win. This was an idea with 
which the disciples were quite familiar. That 
there was any idea of a death-feast, or of an 
adoption-feast, is much less probable. We know 
little about death-feasts among the Jews. And 
although some Semitic peoples had rites in which 
the partaking of the tribal animal was supposed 
to put the blood of the tribe into the partaker’s 
veins (W. R. Smith, &S pp. 317, 318), yet there is 
no trace of this idea in the Lord’s Supper. It is 
by baptism that aliens are admitted to the Chris- 
tian family. 

IV. History OF THE CHRISTIAN RITE.—This 
can be conveniently treated under four heads: (a) 
the Institution, (0) the Recipients, (¢) the Minister, 
(d) the Rite. 

(a) The Institution, according to the universal 
testimony of Scripture and of tradition, dates from 
the act and command of Christ at ‘the last supper,’ 
—the last meal of which He partook before His 
death. Anattempt has been made to show that He 
must have instituted the Eucharist earlier in His 
ministry : (1) because ‘St. John in his sixth chapter 
represents our Lord as using Eucharistic language 
which would have been absolutely without mean- 
ing, if the Eucharist had not been already in 
common use’; and (2) because ‘the two disciples 
journeying to Emmaus recognized our Lord in the 
Breaking of Bread (Lk 24°), They had not 
been present at the Last Supper. The rite, if it 
was really then instituted for the first time, would 
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have had no significance for them’ (Wright, 
Synopsis, p. Xiil). f 

This is very unconvincing. (1) It was Christ’s 
way, even with the disciples, to utter about future 
events words which they did not, and in some 
cases could not, understand at the time, but 
which they did understand when the events had 
taken place. He knew that the discourse on the 
Bread of Life would acquire fresh and fuller mean- 
ing when the rite which He intended to found was 
instituted. But itis an exaggeration to say that 
it was ‘absolutely without meaning’ and an 
‘insoluble enigma’ until the Eucharist was insti- 
tuted. Had it no meaning for the large majority 
of the audience, who, upon any hypothesis, did 
not know, and never would know, anything of the 
Eucharistic rite? (2) The two disciples at Emmaus 
may have been present when Christ broke bread 
and gave thanks at ordinary meals, or at the 
feeding of the 4000 and of the 5000. It was 
something in His way of doing this at Emmaus 
that enabled them to recognize Him at the supper 
there, which was probably not a Eucharist. We 
may safely follow the clear and strong evidence of 
the Synoptists and of St. Paul, that the Eucharist 
was instituted at the last supper. St. Paul’s refer- 
ence to it, 7d Kupiaxdy detrvov, which is older than 
any of the Gospels, could hardly have been made 
in this form, if the Lord’s Supper, on the night 
of His betrayal, had not been the time when it 
originated. See vol. il. p. 636. 

Of the institution we have four accounts ; and it 
will be worth while to place them side by side in 
two pairs, to facilitate an estimate of their sub- 
stantial agreement.* Brandt’s assault on their 
trustworthiness has been answered by Schultzen, 
Das Abendmahl vm NT, 1895, p. 67 ff. They are 
neither intrinsically ineredible, nor inconsistent 
with other statements in the Gospels, nor con- 
tradicted by early evidence outside the NT. 


pov [7d brép tudor 51d6- 
peevov* ToUTO ToteiTe els THY 
éuhv dvdpvnow. Kal 7d 
morhptov woavTws meTa TO 
Secrvjoat, Aéywv Totro 76 
moTnpiov 4 Kaw diabjnKn 
éy TH aiuart ov 7d bmrep 
buadv éxxuvydpmevor]. 


SUPPER 


els Thy éuny dvduynow. 
acattws kal Td ToTTpLov 
pera TO Oerrvjca, éywv 
Todro rd mornpiov 7 KaLvh 
Siadnkn éoTly ev TH EU 
alwart’ TovUTo ‘oveiTe, 
dodkis édy mlynre, els THY 
euny avauynow. 


Mig 326 25522: 

écbidyvtwy dé atr&v ha- 
Baov 6 ’Incods aptov kal 
evdoyynoas ekAacev Kal 
Sovs Tots mabnrats elmer, 
AdBere : payere, TOUTS 
€oTl TO OGG pov. Kal 
haBay wotypiov Kal evxa- 
pltotyoas dwKey avrots 
Néywv, IIlere €& avrot 
TayTEs, TOUTO yap éoTLv TO 
atiud jou THS OiabjKns TO 
Tept mov éxxuvydmevov 
els ddeow amapriav* héyo 
dé Buty, ov wh lw an’ 
dpre éx TovTov TOU yevn- 
MAaTOSTHS AuméeXov Ews 
THs nuépas éxelyns bray 
avTo riya pel? budy Kawov 
év TH Bacirela Tov Tarps 
fou. 

Mike 221-20" 

kal deEduevos moTHpLov 
evxaplotinoas elrev Ad- 
Bere rotro kal diapeploare 
els eéaurols’ Aéyw yap 
Uuty, ov un wlhw dard Tod 
vov amd TOD yernmartos 
THS aGumwérov Ews of F 
Bactrela tod Oeod 2Oy. 
kal AaBOv Gprov evdxa- 


piotyoas ékAacey cal 
édwKev avrots Néywv 
Totté éotw TS copa 


Mik 1422-25, 

kal écOidvrwy airev a- 
Bov adptov evAoyjioas 
éxdacev kal COwKev avrois 
kal elev AdBere, todrTd 
eoTiv TO TOG pov. Kal 
NaBav toTypiov evxXapio- 
THoaS EdwKev avrots, Kal 
émov €€ avTod mares. Kal 
elrev avtrots, Tord éoTww 
TO aiud pou TAS StaOHKns 
TO Exxuvvdmevov brép Tod- 
Ov* auny Néyw buty Gre 
ovKéTe o0 py lw éx Tod 
yevymaTrosTHs duménNov 
éws TAS Huépas éxelyns 
érav atrd mivw Kavoy é&y 
TH Bactrela Tod Ocod. 


Com 25: 


eyo yap mapé\aBov dard 
Tov Kkuplov, 6 Kal mapédwKa 
buy, Ore 6 Kbpios “Inoods 
€v 7H vuKrl 7 mapedldero 
€AaBev Gptov cal evyap- 
LoTHoas ekacev Kal eirey 
TotTé pov éotiv To copa 
TO virép Uu@Y* TOOTO ToLEtTe 


* The elements commion to all four are in thick type; those 


common to the three Gospels are in spaced type. 


The text 


followed is that of Westcott and Hort. 


There is strong reason for believing that the 
latter part of the passage in the Third Gospel is 
not original, but a very early interpolation from 
1Co. Dad ff,il omit from 76 vrrép budy to éxxuvyd- 
uevov, While be Syr-Cur. omit and put vv.” 38 in 
the place of the omitted passage, so as to harmonize 
with Mt and Mk and relieve the difficulty of the 
twocups. Syr-Cur., like Syr-Sin., retains the whole 
of v.¥, be only the first half. According to this 
arrangement the verses run 2% 19 17-18. 21.22 etc, Syr- 
Sin. exhibits a more elaborate rearrangement with 
considerable changes of wording ;—1 1. 20a. 17. 20b. 18. 
21-22 ete, In Internat. Crit. Comm. on St. Luke, 
pp. 567, 568, these attempts at avoiding difficulties 
by transposing parts of the text are shown in full. 
WH consider that there is ‘no moral doubt that 
the words in question were absent from the original 
text in Lk’ (ii. App. p. 64; see Introd. § 240). 
With this Brandt, Grafe, Grass, Haupt, Schiirer, 
J. Weiss, and Wendt agree. Spitta rejects v.” 
only, and accepts as original the whole ot v.!°, the 
second half of which has the support of Syr-Cur., 
Syr-Sin., and Justin. Scrivener, Schultzen (op. 
cit. pp. 5-19), R. A. Hoffmann (Abendmahls- 
gedanken Jesu Christi, 1896, pp. 5-25), and others 
defend the genuineness of the whole passage. But 
in a discussion of the accounts of the institution 
the whole passage should be treated as at least 
doubtful. It does not support the Pauline account, 
if it is (as is probable) borrowed from it. 

The primary account is that given by St. Paul. 
Those in Mt and Mk are virtually one and the 
same; an account written later than his and inde- 

endent of it. Among the features which are 
ound in both Mt and Mk but not in 1 Co are the 
change from evAoyjoas of the bread to evxapiorjoas 
of the cup, the Adere of the bread, the AaBwv 
evxaporyioas €dwkey of the cup, their all drinking 
of it, the blood*being ‘shed for many,’ and the 
declaration about not drinking of the fruit of the 
vine. This last, and edxapicrjocas of the cup, are 
common to Lk also. The features which are 
common to all four are the taking bread, giving 
thanks or blessing, breaking, the words ‘This is 
my body,’ and the mention of the cup. 

In four points St. Paul differs from the Synopt- 
ists. (1) He gives no indication that the meal was 
a paschal one, and thus seems to agree with St. 
John: it is the new covenant, rather than the con- 
nexion with the old rite, which interests him 
(Baur, Ch. Hist. i. pp. 161, 162). But 1Co57 must be 
remembered. (2) While Mt and Mk place the taking 
of the bread during the meal (éc@:évrwv atrdv), he 
places the taking of the cup after the supper (sera 
70 deurvijoat). If both are right, there was a con- 
siderable interval between the distribution of the 
bread and the circulation of the cup. Lk gives 
no intimation. (3) While St. Paul has ‘This cup 
is the new covenant in my blood,’ Mt and Mk have 
‘This is my blood of the covenant,’ where ‘new’ 
may have been dropped for the sake of closer 
resemblance with Ex 248, In any case, Riickert’s 
proposal to take wou with d:a6«ns—‘the blood of 
my covenant,’ and Bousset’s to reject the words 
about the covenant, because Justin omits them, 
are inadmissible. (4) St. Paul gives twice, Mk and 
Mt not at all, and Lk probably not at all, the 
important charge, toiro roetre els Thy éuhy avduynow. 
The explanation perhaps is, that the evangelists 
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treat the repetition as a matter of course, and as 
involved in the word ‘covenant,’ which implies 
permanence: whereas, in order to convince the 
Corinthians of the enormity of their misconduct, 
it was necessary to point out that irreverence to 
either bread or cup was a violation of what Christ 
Himself had prescribed. It follows from this that 
the divine injunction to the Church to continue the 
Eucharistic celebration in memory of its Founder 
rests solely upon the testimony of St. Paul. Let 
us admit that this is so. We do not thereby 
render probable the hypothesis that Jesus gave no 
such charge. The apostle could not have invented 
such an injunction, if it had not been in harmony 
with Christian practice already established. And 
how could such a rite have been established with- 
out the authority of the Twelve, who knew well 
whether Christ had commanded it or not? 

Paulus was perhaps the first to deny that Christ 
said rodro woetre. But Briggs, P. Gardner,* Grafe, 
Immer, Jiilicher, Mensinga, Pfleiderer, Spitta, 
Titius, and Wittichen are disposed to think that 
the earliest tradition, represented by Mk and Mt, 
knew nothing of an institution by Jesus, on the 
night of His betrayal, of a sacrament to be observed 
continually.t And the earliest Christian obsery- 
ance of the Lord’s Supper as a permanent institu- 
tion is explained by the hypothesis that Christ 
gave this command after His resurrection (Briggs, 
Lhe Messiah of the Gospels, p. 128). 

In what sense is the tradition represented by Mk 
and Mt ‘the earliest’? That given by St. Paul 
was written earlier, and is the earliest written 
record of any words of Christ. It had been pre- 
viously communicated to the Corinthians. And 
St. Paul had derived it direct from the Lord Him- 
self (1 Co 11%). His words can mean no less. Had 
he merely been told by apostles, he would have 
had no stronger claim to be heard than hundreds 
of other Christians. The silence of Mt and Mk 
does not warrant us in contradicting such explicit 
testimony, which would be sufficient, even if it 
were unsupported, for the unvarying belief of the 
Church from the earliest ages, that it was on the 
night in which He was betrayed that Christ insti- 
tuted the Eucharist and gave the command ‘con- 
tinue to do this (pres. imperat.) in remembrance of 
me.’ The proposal to place the institution of the 
Eucharist as a permanent rite later than the last 
supper, is as unnecessary as the proposal to place it 
earlier. The Pauline account fully explains the 
connexion of the new rite with the Passover and 
the Passion. If the command, Todro rovetre, k.7.X., 
was given on some other occasion, how did the new 
rite become so universally connected with these 
two facts? Any internal or doctrinal connexion 
between the Lord’s Supper and the Passover is 
denied by Haupt, Hoffmann, Jiilicher, Spitta, and 
others. Their reasons differ; but the fact that 
the Passover was celebrated only once a year, and 
the Lord’s Supper frequently, is no argument. 
The Passover celebrated a deliverance effected with 
blood ; and the Lord’s Supper celebrated a deliver- 
ance effected with Blood: This is a real and 
natural connexion. 

But it is possible that there were sources for the 
conviction that Jesus gave this command on the 
night of His betrayal which were independent of 


* Gardner argues, moreover, that the whole account in 
1 Co 1128f. is the record of an ecstatic revelation experienced 
by St. Paul, and has no historical objective foundation. He 
supposes an influence to have been exerted on St. Paul during 
his stay at Corinth by the proximity of the Eleusinian mysteries. 

+ The view that Christ gave no command, but merely per- 
mission, to continue the ordinance, is found in Luther, who 
regards écéxis tov xivyre aS making rovro roeire purely per- 
missive (De capt. Bab. eccles. preludium, ed. Pfizer, p. 195). 
Strauss, Kaiser, and Stephani have urged that Jesus was too 
humble to give such a command, and have been answered by 
Hase (Geach. Jesu, p. 691). 
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St. Paul. Justin Martyr states that ‘the apostles, 
in the memoirs produced by them which are called 
Gospels, related that Jesus, having taken bread 
and given thanks, thus commanded them and said, 
Do this for a remembrance of Me, this is My body ; 
and that in like manner, having taken the cup and 
given thanks, He said, This is My blood; and dis- 
tributed to them alone’ (Apol. i. 66). Although 
Justin omits the reference to the covenant, yet he 
regards the rofro movetre as part of the evangelistic 
record. 

(6) The Recipients of the Lord’s Supper were 
required to ‘prove themselves,’ lest they should 
‘eat the bread or drink the cup of the Lord un- 
worthily,’ and thus ‘be guilty of (profaning) the 
body and the blood of the Lord. . . . For he that 
eateth and drinketh without rightly judging (da- 
kpvewv) the body, eateth and drinketh judgment 
(xpiua) to himself,’—a judgment which involves the 
gravest consequences, as the experience of many in 
Corinth proved. ‘But if we were in the habit of 
rightly judging ourselves (dvexpiyouev) we should 
not be judged (ovK dy éxpwdueda).’? Throughout the 
passage (1 Co 11?7-*1) the repeated contrast between 
dvaxplvey and xplyew is to be noted; also the use 
of kpwouevor and KkaraxpiOGuev immediately after- 
wards. 

No definition of dvatiws is given. The context 
shows that what is primarily meant is disorderly 
irreverence in receiving either the bread or the 
cup (#, not cal). This external irreverence is proof 
of internal contempt. It could not occur, if the 
nature of the body were rightly judged ; 7.e. if the 
partaker devoutly realized that to which his eating 
and drinking referred, viz. the death of Christ: 
just as a loyal subject could not insult the king’s 
effigy, if he knew that it was the king’s. The 
context also shows that selfishness and greediness 
are included in dvatiws. Surfeiting at the common 
meal, while others are made to wait famished, 
renders a worthy partaking of the Lord’s Supper 
impossible ; for love of the brethren is indispens- 
able. This irreverence and selfishness spring from 
a wrong estimate of one’s own condition. There- 
fore a man must prove himself and acquire a right 
judgment as to his spiritual state. Reverence 
towards God, His Church, and His sacraments ; 
charity towards the brethren; a humble esti- 
mate of self,—these are among the requirements 
for a worthy reception of the Lord’s Supper. 
Fasting could not be required so long as the 
Eucharist was united with the agape, which it often 
followed, as at the last supper, although it some- 
times preceded it. 

(c) The Minister in the Eucharist is not deter- 
mined by Scripture any more than the minister in 
baptism. The primary charge to continue the rite 
(1 Co 11*%-%5) was made to the apostles, and, on 
the only occasion when the minister is named, the 
celebrant is the apostle St. Paul (Ac 204). Yet, 
assuming that ‘the breaking of the bread,’ which 
habitually took place among the first Christians 
(Ac 2), includes the Lord’s Supper, we need not 
suppose that the celebrant was invariably one of 
the Twelve. But this much may be asserted with 
confidence. The NT tells us that from the first 
there was a distinction between clergy and laity, 
i.e. the Church had officers who discharged spiritual 
functions which were not discharged by ordinary 
Christians. This distinction appears in various 
writings from the earliest to the latest (1 Th 5%, 
1 Co 12%, Eph 44, Ph 1}, Past. Epp. passim, He 13”, 
3 Jn 1), and is abundantly confirmed by evidence 
outside the NT which is almost if not quite con- 
temporaneouswith the last of these (Clem. Rom. and 
the Didaché). These witnesses do not define the 
functions of the ministers whom they name. But 
the clergy, whether missionary (as apostles, pro- 
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phets, and evangelists) or stationary (as bishops or 
presbyters, and deacons), discharge spiritual duties. 
They deal with men’s souls rather than their bodies ; 
and they have to do with religious service. It is 
reasonable to suppose that one of the first things 
that was reserved to the clergy was the right of 
residing at the Eucharist. This reservation is 
ound clearly enough in the first half of the 
Qnd cent. (Ign. Smyrn. 8, cf. Trall. 2.7, Philad. 
7; Tert. de Bapt. 17; Apost. Const. ii. 27). 

(d) The Rite is nowhere described in Scripture 
with so much detail as in the accounts of the in- 
stitution; and the small amount of detail given 
there is strong evidence of the authenticity of the 
accounts. A fiction of a later age would have 
represented Christ as using the ceremonial which 
was customary in that age, as is seen clearly in 
the Apost. Const. ii. 57, viii. 12. The taking a 
loaf or cake, giving thanks, breaking and dis- 
tributing, and then the taking a cup, giving 
thanks, and distributing, are the external acts 
of the Founder, accompanied by the words, ‘ This 
is my body,’ ‘This is my blood.” We know too 
little about the ritual of the Passover at this time 
to say how much, if any, of the new Eucharistic 
rite was part of the paschal meal. Later Jewish 
writers have described how the Passover was cele- 
brated in their time, with four (and sometimes 
five) cups circulating at intervals, one of which 
may have been the Eucharistic cup.* But we do 
not know that this ritual was in existence in the 
time of Christ. And if it was, we do not know 
that Christ, in this highly exceptional celebration, 
—which anticipated(?) that year’s Passover in 
order to supersede it for ever,—followed the existing 
ritual. In none of the reports is there any men- 
tion of the lamb, or of the ‘passing over’ of the 
destroying angel, or of a deliverance from bondage ; 
whereas the idea of a covenant, which of necessity 
is a new covenant, is very conspicuous. It need 
not be doubted that ‘my blood of the covenant’ 
(Mt, Mk) is essentially identical with ‘the new 
covenant in my blood’ (1Co). In either case the 
blood is treated as the vehicle of the covenant, 
which the disciples appropriate by partaking of 
the cup. And this idea of a covenant is not con- 
spicuous in the ritual of the Passover.t The three 
fundamental acts seem to be, (1) the breaking and 
pouring, (2) the distribution to the disciples, (3) 
their eating and drinking; which represent (1) the 
death of Christ, (2) for the disciples’ salvation, 
(3) which they must appropriate. 

As regards subsequent Christian usage, we know 
that in the apostolic age the breaking of the bread 
was preserved (see above); and we may feel sure 
that most of the other external acts of the Lord 
were preserved also. Moreover, the Eucharist, 
which at the institution was part of the paschal 
supper, is in the apostolic age always part of the 
common meal or déydan (1 Co 11%, Ac 20°14), a prac- 
tice which continued down to the time of Ignatius 
(see Lightfoot on Smyrn. 8). But whether there 
was as yet any fixed form of words either for the 
thanksgiving or blessing, or to accompany the dis- 
tribution, is uncertain. The differences in the 
four reports of Christ’s words seem to show that 
exactness of wording was not regarded as essen- 
tial. In the Didaché 9, 10 we find three forms of 
thanksgiving: one for the cup, one for the broken 
bread, and a third which apparently is to be used 
after both dydarn and Eucharist are over (uera 70d 
éum\nobfva). But it is expressly stated that ‘the 
prophets’ are not tied to these torms (rots dé mpo- 
phrats émirpémere evxapiorely doa Oédovo), A similar 


* Those who assume that the disputed passage at Lk 2219. 20 ig 
genuine, commonly regard the two cups (vy.17. 20) as two of the 
four or five Jewish cups. 

+ But see Trumbull, Zhreshold Covenant, p. 208 ff. 
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feature is found in Justin Martyr, who states that 
the presiding minister (6 mpoecrds), after general 
prayer is ended, and bread and wine mixed with 
water have been brought, offers prayers and thanks- 
givings according to his ability (cy dvvamus air), 
to which the congregation respond with the Amen 
(Apol. i. 67). It would seem, then, that this is 
the second stage in the development of liturgies. 
First there was no form, but the minister used 
what words he pleased. He would, however, be 
influenced by the words of institution as well as 
by Jewish forms; and perhaps he commonly in- 
atided the Lord’s Prayer. Basil asks, ‘Which of 
the saints has left us in writing the words of the 
invocation at the displaying (dvddeés) of the bread 
of the Eucharist and the cup of blessing? For we 
are not content with what the Apostle or the Gospel 
has recorded, but both in preface and conclusion 
we add other words’ (de Spiritu, 27). And Gregory 
the Great seems to have believed that the apostles 
used the Lord’s Prayer, and that only* (ix. Lp. 12; 
Migne, Ixxvii. 956). But the meaning of the pas- 
sage is not clear; and Gregory is very late authority 
for apostolic usage (Maskell, The Ancient Liturgy 
of the Ch. of England, 3rd ed. p. xviii). At the 
next stage forms were drawn up, but some minis- 
ters were allowed discretion as to the use of 
them. Finally, all ministers were restricted to 
prescribed forms. In NT we seem to be at the 
first stage. In the Didaché the omissions are 
remarkable, and power to supplement would seem 
to be almost necessary. Among the gifts for which 
thanks are given ({w7}, yOous, mloris, d0avacla, fwi 
alwvios) there is no mention of ddeois dpapridr. 
And although these gifts come did *Incod rod masdds 
cov, there is no mention of the death of Christ. 

Harnack’s theory, that until the 3rd cent. the 
use of wine in the Eucharist was neither obligatory 
nor universal, has been opposed by Zahn (Brot und 
Wein im Abendmahl der alten Kirche, Erlangen, 
1892) and Jiilicher (Theolog. Abhandlungen, Vrei- 
burg, 1892, pp. 217-231), and need not be discussed 
here. Christ took the two simplest and most uni- 
versal representatives of sustaining food, bread 
that strengtheneth man’s heart, and wine that 
maketh glad the heart of man, and employed 
them as the universal representatives of spiritual 
food, of His body broken and His blood poured 
out. His loyal followers have from the first re- 
tained these. 

V. THE DOCTRINE OF THE LORD’S SUPPER.— 
There are few things more tragic in the history 
of Christ’s Church than the fact that its central 
act of worship has for centuries been, and still 
continues to be, a subject for the keenest con- 
troversy, and that Christians have cruelly perse- 
cuted, and even put to cruel deaths, other Chris- 
tians, for not holding doctrines respecting the 
Lord’s Supper which cannot be proved, and which 
are possibly not true. The Sacrament of Love and 
of Life has been made an instrument of hate and 
of destruction, because men have insisted upon 
possessing knowledge which cannot be possessed, 
and upon explaining what cannot be explained. 
In the first centuries the Church was content to 
enjoy and to use without explaining, and it would 
be our wisdom to do the same. 

1. The chief point of controversy has been the 
meaning of the ‘is’ in ‘This is my body’ (Mt, Mk, 
Lk, 1Co) and ‘This is my blood of the covenant’ 
(Mt, Mk), or ‘This cup is the new covenant in my 
blood’ ({Lk] 1 Co). The suggestion that at the 
institution our Lord spoke in Aramaic, and that 


* Orationem dominicam ideirco mox post precem dicimus, 
quia mos apostolorum fuit, ut ad ipsam solummodo orationem, 
oblationis hostiam consecrarent. Cf, Amalarius, de Eccles. Off. 
ees Migne, cy. 1210. What is the exact meaning of the 
@ 
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in Aramaic the ‘is’ would not be expressed, renders 
nohelp. It is not qwite certain that He spoke in 
Aramaic then, or that it was in Aramaic that He 
made the special revelation to St. Paul. But we 
may assume that He did so. Nevertheless, the 
‘is’ must be supplied; and, as soon as it is there, 
inquiry will arise as to its meaning. Moreover, 
not in Aramaic, but in Greek, has Christ handed 
down these words of His to His Church. All four 
accounts have the éo7v of the bread; and, except- 
ing the disputed words in Lk, all have the éorw 
of the cup. The fact that Christ probably used 
a language in which the copula was not expressed 
is no good reason for giving the minimum of mean- 
ing to the écrv, which is conspicuous in the Scrip- 
tures given to us by Him. 

Perhaps the nearest approach to an explanation 
that can be found in Scripture is that given by 
St. Paul: ‘The cup of blessing which we bless, is 
it not Kkowwvria of the blood of Christ? The bread 
which we break, is it not xowwvla of the body of 
Christ?’ Here xowwvia is more than ‘a partaking 
of,’ which would be eroxy or meréddnuyes rather than 
kowwvla. The latter is ‘fellowship with.’ Just as 
the bread is made up of many particles, gathered 
together in one loaf, so those who partake of the 
bread that is broken are gathered together in one 
body. ‘The bread which we break is fellowship 
with the body of Christ.’ [See CoMMUNION]. 
What, then, is the meaning of the ‘is’? Probably 
that common use of the copula which identifies 
cause and effect is part of the meaning (Hooker, 
Ec. Pol. Vv. \xvii. 5, 6). J. H. Newman once warned 
a friend who was visiting Rome for the first time, 
and in the summer, ‘ Beware of a chill in Rome. 
A chillis a fever; and a fever is a shattered con- 
stitution for life,’ which meant that a chill causes 
a fever, and that a fever causes a shattered con- 
stitution. By the same usage St. Paul may mean 
that the cup, when drunk, is a canise of fellowship 
with Christ’s blood, and the bread, when eaten, is 
a cause of fellowship with Christ’s body ; or (as in 
the words of institution) this bread is a cause of 
the body. ‘The bread and wine after their bene- 
diction or consecration are not indeed changed in 
their nature, but become, in their use and in their 
effects, the very body and blood of Christ’ (T. 8. 
Evans on 1 Co 10°). This meaning is in harmony 
with the context. The union with the Lord Him- 
self, which those who partake of the Lord’s Supper 
have, is compared with the union which those who 
partake of a sacrifice have with the deity to whom 
the altar is devoted ;—in the case of the Israelites 
with God, of the heathen with demons. This 
idea, that to partake of a sacrifice is to devote 
one’s self to the deity, lies at the root of the ancient 
idea of worship, whether Jewish or heathen; and 
St. Paul uses it as being readily understood. In 
this connexion the symbol is never a mere symbol, 
but a means of real union; and in the Lord’s 
Supper the symbol is very significant. It is a 
means of union with Christ in that character which 
is indicated by the broken body and the shed 
blood; i.e. union with the crucified Redeemer 
(Pfleiderer, Paulinismus, ch. vi. p. 240, Eng. tr.). 

Those who insist on the literal meaning of the 
‘is’ as expressing identity, must be prepared to 
accept the literal meaning of the subject also; 
and this in the case of the cup produces great 
difficulty. ‘This cup (not its contents) actually is 
(not is an instrument or a symbol of) the covenant.’ 

‘The fellowship with the body of Christ’ is two- 
fold. It is fellowship of each recipient with Christ 
by faith, and of all recipients with one another in 
Christ by love. It is in Christ that the union of 
all mankind subsists. There is communion in a 
nature which is common to Him and to them; é7u 
eis dpros, év cGua ol wool éomev, ‘because one bread, 


one body, we the many are.’ The act of eating 
and drinking together proclaims the union of 
Christians in Christ. And this union and com- 
munion is symbolized in the composite unity of 
the bread and of the wine. ‘As this broken bread 
(kA\doua), scattered wpon the mountains and gathered 
together became one, so let Thy Church be gathered 
together from the ends of the earth into Thy King- 
dom’ (Didaché, ix. 4). 

A Bible Dictionary is not the place in which to 
discuss late developments of Eucharistic doctrine ; 
but it may point out scriptural tests for judging 
some of these. 

(1) Christ placed the new rite in close connexion 
with the Passover. Evenif He had not done so, the 
apostles would inevitably have been influenced by 
Jewish ideas, and especially by paschal observ- 
ances, in interpreting the new rite. This fact 
seems to exclude all doctrines which teach that 
the consecrated elements become or contain the 
paysieet body of Christ which was ‘born of the 

irgin,’ with ‘bones and nerves and all that per- 
tains to the true idea of a body.’* To partake of 
the blood of an animal was abomination to a Jew. 
In the paschal ritual it was expressly provided 
that the blood should be separated from the flesh 
that was to be eaten. The idea of eating human 
flesh and drinking human blood would have in- 
spired the apostles with unspeakable horror; and 
it is incredible that Christ can have intended to 
shock them with any such doctrine. He had 
warned them beforehand (Jn 6) against any such 
carnal notion—owyarixh &voww (Athan. ad Serapion. 
iv. 19). (2) The words els rv éuny dvdurnow exclude 
a corporal presence; for a memorial of what is 
bodily present would be meaningless. (3) St. Paul 
repeatedly calls the consecrated bread, not ‘body’ 
or ‘ flesh,’ but ‘bread’ (1 Co 11°*8), Can we believe 
that the celebrant now distributes more than Christ 
distributed then; or that what He held in His 
hands and distributed to His disciples was nothing 
less than His own Person, Body, Soul, and God- 
head? (See Thirlwall, Charges, ii. p. 251; Schultzen, 
Das Abendmahl, p. 48.) 

2. Another aspect of the Lord’s Supper is pointed 
out by St. Paul; and again it is an explanation of 
the words of Christ. The Lord said, ‘This do ye, 
for the remembrance of me,’ to which the apostle 
adds, ‘For (confirmatory) as often as ye eat this 
bread (bread thus blessed and broken) and drink the 
cup, ye proclaim the Lord’s death till he come’ (&xpe 
06 €\Oy without dv, because the coming is certain). 
As the Passover was for a memorial of. the 
deliverance wrought by J”, to be kept ‘throughout 
your generations’ (Ex 12), so the Eucharist is a 
memorial of the deliverance wrought by Christ’s 
death, to be kept ‘till he come.? Commemoration 
ceases when He who is commemorated returns. 
Meanwhile the Eucharist is the Church’s consola- 
tion for the Lord’s withdrawal from sight. It 
links the second Advent to the first by keeping 
both in mind. Like the dramatic actions of the 
Hebrew prophets, it illustrates, and emphasizes, 
and impresses on the memory a special proof of 
God’s care for His people. It is Christ’s last and 
supreme parable; a parable not merely told but 
acted by Himself. He sets forth His own death, 
and shows that those who would profit by it must 
make it their own by faith and love. As Chryso- 
stom says, ‘We do not then offera different 
sacrifice, as the high priest formerly did, but 
always the same: or rather, we celebrate a 


* Verum Christi Domini Corpus, illud idem, quod natum ex 
Virgine, in celis sedat ad dexteram Patris, hoc Sacramento 
contineri (Catechismus Romanus, Pars Il. cap. iv. Queest. 22). 

Hoe loco etiam explicandum est, non solum veri Christi 
Corpus, et quicquid ad veram corporis rationem pertinet, 
veluti, ossa et nervos, sed etiam totum Christum in hoe 
Sacramento contineri (ibid. Qucest. 27). 
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memorial of a sacritice’ (on Hebrews, Hom. xvii. 3). 
This leads on to another aspect. ; 

3. Christ’s death was a sacrifice: and to proclaim 
His death, and appropriate His body and blood 
offered in that sacrifice, is to realize the sacrifice 
and to appropriate its effects. The trép buav of 
the body (1 Co) and the drép or epi ro\dGy of the 
blood (Mk, Mt) point to this. And they mean 
much the same; for it is unreasonable to restrict 
urép tuav to the disciples then present. It was 
in our behalf that the body was broken and the 
blood shed. The sacrificial idea appears in He 13, 
where @vciaorhpiov probably refers indirectly to the 
Eucharist. But the altar on which Christ offered 
His sacrifice is the Cross; and the altar on which 
we offer is Christ Himself. The @vovacriprov is not 
the holy table. And it may be doubted if there isa 
sacrificial meaning in the double 7ofro rove?re (1 Co 
11% 5), For (i.) in LXX the frequent Heb. words 
which mean ‘ offer’ or ‘sacrifice’ are not translated 
by rovety, but by rpoc pepe, dvapéper, Ove, Ovord fey, 
and the like. (ii.) The ordinary meaning of roety 
in LXX, in NT, and elsewhere, is the natural 
meaning here. (iii.) The Gr. Fathers adopt this 
ordinary meaning and interpret, ‘Perform this 
action.’ (iv.) Syr-Sin. has, ‘Thus do in remembrance 
of me.’ (y.) The ancient liturgies do not use ovety 
or facere of the bread and wine, but rpocdépe or 
offerre. (vi.) The sacrificial meaning might easily 
have been made clear by the use of rpocdépev. 
Moreover, we have roiro, not tofrov: not ‘Do this 
bread,’ but ‘Do this thing.’ (See Lupositor, 3rd 
series, vii. p. 441; T. K. Abbott, Essays on the 
Texts of the OF and NT, 1891, p. 110; J. R. 
Milne, The Doctrine of the Eucharist, 1895, p. 19). 
The use of zrovetv here is-exactly analogous to that 
in Ex 1278 of the Passover: émolncay oi viol "Iopahr 
Ka0a évereihato Kupios TO Mwog, otws éroincay. Comp. 
mavra doa éXddnoev Kipros movjoouev (Hx 247). 

4. In the Lord’s Supper we receive spiritual 
food, which continues and strengthens the spiritual 
life begun in baptism. The soul is nourished by 
the body and blood of Christ as the body is by the 
bread and wine. His flesh is meat indeed, and His 
blood drink indeed (Jn 6°), and to partake of Him 
who is the Life (Jn 14°) is to have eternal life 
(JG 264-8) Comps elon 2020) melo mie 
Clem. Alex. Ped. ii. 2; Cypr. de Dom. Orat. 18. 

5. By Christ’s example this rite includes an 
act of thanksgwing. In all four accounts we have 
evxapioTjoas either of the bread or of the cup; and 
Mt and Mk have a blessing or thanksgiving with 
both elements. The very early use of 7 evxapioria 
as a name for the whole service shows that it was 
regarded as the highest form of thanksgiving. 

With regard to all Eucharistic controversy we 
may wish, with Hooker, ‘that men would more give 
themselves to meditate with silence what we have 
by the sacrament, and less to dispute of the manner 
how.’ There have been those who ‘because they 
enjoyed not disputed,’ and others who ‘disputed 
not because they enjoyed’ (Hc. Pol. v. Ixvii. 3). 
Jam missa, quanto vicimor et similior prime 
omnium misse, quam Christus in cena fecit, tanto 
Christianior (Luther). 
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Eneycl.? ii. p. 1352; Herzog, RE? pp. 47, 61; Hncycl. Britan.9 
viii. p. 654; La Grande Encycl. xvi. p. 721; Schaff, Ch. Hist., 
Apos. Christianity, ii. p. 472. Add to these, for the subject in 
general, the articles ‘Eucharist’ in Smith, Dict. of Chr. Biog. 
and ‘Communion’ in Dict. of Chr. Ant.; ‘Abendmahl’ and 
‘ Altarssacrament’ in Hergenréther, Kirchenlexicon ; comm. on 
the accounts of the Last Supper, esp. Chrysostom on Mt. 26, 
Ilom, 82; Ellicott and T. 8. Evans on 100; also Westcott on 
Jn 6 and 13; Lobstein, La doctrine de la sainte cene, Lausanne, 
1889; Jiilicher in Theologische Abhandlungen, Freiburg, i. B. 
1892, pp. 215-250; Spitta, Urchristentum, Gottingen, 1893 ; 
Percy Gardner, The Origin of the Lord’s Supper, Lond. 1893 ; 
Schultzen, Das Abendmahl im NT, Gottingen, 1895; R. A. 
Hoffmann, Die Abendmahlsgedanken Jesu Christi, Konigsberg, 


i. Pr. 1896: for the archeology, the art. ‘Eucharistie’ in Kraus, 
Real-Encykl. d. Christ. Altert.; the art. ‘Liturgy’ in Dict. of 
Chr. Ant., with literature quoted, pp. 1036-38: for the philo- 
sophical argument respecting Transubstantiation, Gore, Dis- 
sertations, Murray, 1895. A. PLUMMER. 

LO-RUHAMAH.—See Hosma, vol. ii. p. 421%, 
and Lo-AMMI. 


LOT (vib; Aw7).—The son of Haran, the brother 
of Abraham, and consequently Abraham’s nephew 
(Gn 117%! [both P]). Particulars of his life are 
found in parts of Gn 11-14. 19: the circumstantial 
narrative belongs to J (except ch. 14, which comes 
from an independent source), P giving only a brief 
summary (1127-31-82 194-5 136-1b-a [to Plain] 19%). 
Lot’s father Haran died before the migration of 
Abraham into Canaan—according to J, in ‘the 
land of his nativity’ (i.e. Haran in Mesopotamia), 
accordingto P, in ‘ Ur of the Kasdim’; and when 
Abraham left Haran for Canaan, he took Lot with 
him (124 J; 125 P). Lot, it may be inferred, 
was with his uncle when he rested at Shechem, 
and again on the mountain between Bethel and 
Ai, as well as afterwards, when he journeyed 
through the Negeb, or ‘South’ of Judah (12% ® 9). 
Whether, in the view of the narrator, Lot accom- 
panied Abraham into Egypt (121°), is less certain : 
the complete silence respecting him in the some- 
what circumstantial narrative of 121°? is notice- 
able; and it is possible that ‘the words ‘and Lot 
with him’ in 13! are a gloss (see, further, Dillm. 
226, 229). However that may be, Lot is with 
Abraham when he revisits the hill between 
Bethel and Ai, which now becomes the scene of 
Lot’s memorable choice (13!). Both Abraham 
and Lot, we are told, had numerous herds: the 
land ‘was not able to bear them, that they 
might dwell together, for their substance was 
great’ (P: ef. 367), 2.e. it could not supply pasture 
for both of them; strifes arose between their 
respective herdmen (J), viz. about wells and water- 
ing-places (cf. 21° 267"), which appear to Abraham 
to be unseeinly between ‘ brethren,’ 7.¢. relatives 
(cf. 1426 24°7 2915), and he proposed accordingly a 
separation. Though the elder, he generously offers 
his nephew the first choice: ‘is not the whole 
land before thee? ... if thou wilt take the left 
hand, then I will go to the right; or if thou take 
the right hand, then I will go to the left.’ The 
soil about Bethel is stony and bare; but a little to 
the S.E. there is ‘a conspicuous hill; its topmost 
summit resting, as it were, on the rocky slopes 
below, and distinguished from them by the olive- 
grove which clusters over its broad surface above’ 
(S. and P, 218); and here, it seems, the narrator 
must have pictured Lot and Abraham as standing. 
‘To the east there rises in the foreground the 
jagged range of the hills above Jericho; in the 
distance the dark wall of Moab; between them 
lies the wide valley of the Jordan, its course 
marked by the track of tropical forest growth 
[the ‘pride of Jordan’ of Jer 12° 49=504, Zee 113] 
in which its rushing stream is enveloped; and 
down to this valley runs a long and deep ravine,’ 
through which, it seems, parts of the plain across 
the river can be descried, with long lines of verdure 
fringing the numerous streams which descend from 
the mountains beyond into the Jordan: on the S. and 
W. appear the bleak hills of Judah. The ‘ Kikkar,’ 
—the ‘round,’ or ‘oval,’ of Jordan, i.e. (cf. Buhl, 
Geogr. 112) the middle, broader part of the Jordan 
Valley beginning about 25 miles N. of the Dead 
Sea, and including (probably) the Dead Sea itself, 
and the small plain at its S. end,—though in parts 
the soil, once a sea-bottom, is desolate and barren, 
is in other parts extremely fertile, and produces an 
exuberant vegetation (see HGHL 483 f., 487, 489) ; 
and the writer, it seems, pictured it as having been 
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Se more fertile, before Sodom and Gomorrah * had 
een destroyed—‘ well-watered everywhere,’ like 
the garden of Eden, or the valley of the Nile. A 
region so blessed by nature proved to Lot an 
irresistible temptation: heedless of his uncle, 
heedless of the wickedness of its inhabitants— 
significantly emphasized by the narrator in v.8@— 
he made his choice; he left his uncle on the 
bare hills of Bethel, while he himself descended 
into the fertile valley, ‘and moved his tent (Sas) 
as far as Sodom.’ ‘By thus voluntarily quitting 
Canaan, Lot resigns his claims to it, and the later 
territorial relations of Moab and Ammon [see 
below], and of Israel, are prefigured ’ (Dillm.). 

The next incident in Lot’s life which is mentioned 
is his rescue by his uncle after he had been taken cap- 
tive by the expedition headed by Chedorlaomer (Gn 
14). After the defeat of the king of Sodom and his 
allies in the ‘ Vale of Siddim,’ Lot, who now ‘ dwelt 
in Sodom,’ is, amongst others (v.!°), taken prisoner 
by the victorious kings from the East, and carried 
off by them. Abraham, who was now at Hebron, 
hears of what has happened, and immediately, 
with 318 followers, starts in pursuit. All through 
Canaan, as far as Dan, near the foot of Hermon, 
he follows the retreating hosts: there he surprises 
them by a night attack, pursues them as far as 
Hobah, probably some 80 miles N. of Damascus, 
recovers Lot and his possessions, and brings him 
back (it is implied) to Sodom (vv.12"1). 

The next time that we hear of Lot is in the 
familiar narrative of Gn 19. The two angels, 
whose mission it is to destroy the guilty cities of 
the ‘Kikkar,’ arrive at Sodom at even. Lot, 
sitting in the gateway of the city,—the common 
place of resort in the East, whether for conversa- 
tion or business (cf. Ru 4'),—rises up, with the 
same ready courtesy which Abraham had shown 
before (18°), and which is still usual among the 
Arabs, to offer them hospitality : at first, wishing, 
it may be, to test his sincerity, they decline the 
invitation, but being pressed by him they yield, 
and are entertained by him sumptuously, at a 
‘feast’ (nnwn; cf. 218 26° 29%), Lot’s hospitality 
on this occasion is alluded to (probably), in con- 
junction with that of Abraham (ch. 18), in the 
well-known words (He 137), which have passed into 
a proverb, ‘ Be not forgetful to entertain strangers 
(ris dirokevias wh émidiavOdvecbe); for some have 
thereby entertained angels unawares.’ The char- 
acter of the men of Sodom soon discloses itself (cf. 
Is 3°); and Lot, obliged to act quickly in a trying 
situation, made the mistake of placing his duties 
as a host (which, as is well known, are regarded in 
the East as peculiarly sacred) above his duties as a 
father. ‘The words of Lot (‘ | have two daughters,’ 
etc.) have been much canvassed in all times. St. 
Chrysostom thought it virtuous in him not to spare 
his own daughters, rather than sacrifice the duties 
of hospitality, and expose his guests to the wicked- 
ness of the men of Sodom (Hom. xxiii. in Gen.). 
So St. Ambrose (de Abrah. i. 6), speaking as if a 
smaller sin were to be preferred to a greater. But 
St. Augustine justly observes, that we should open 
the way for sin to reign far and wide if we allowed 
ourselves to commit smaller sins, lest others should 
commit greater (Lib. contr. Mend. c. 9. See also 
Quest. in Gen. 42). We see in all this conduct of 
Lot the same mixed character. He intended to do 
rightly, but did it timidly and imperfectly.’ In 
fact, Lot ‘brought his troubles upon himself by 
the home he had chosen. He was bound to defend 


* On the difficult question of the site of these cities, see 
HGHL 505 ff., and App. 678. To the present writer, the 
arguments in favour of a site at the S. end of the Dead Sea 
appear to preponderate: cf. the note below on Zoar. It is 
not necessary to suppose that Lot saw the exact part of the 
Kikkar in which the cities were; in any case, the word 
‘all’ in Gn 1310 must be an exaggeration. 


his guests at the risk of his own life, but not by 
the sacrifice of his daughters’ (Speaker’s Comm. on 
v.°), The profligate multitude, resenting Lot’s 
interference, and the assumption of moral superi- 
ority which it implied, essay to lay hands upon 
him; and are only prevented from carrying out 
their purpose by the intervention of the two angels, 
who forcibly bring Lot into the house, and strike 
his would-be assailants with a dazzling (oD, only 
besides 2 K 618), preventing them from being able 
to find the door. The angels, satisfied now that 
even ‘ten’ righteous men (18*?) are not to be found 
in Sodom, urge Lot to quit betimes the doomed city, 
taking with him all those belonging to him. But 
his ‘sons-in-law’ mocked at his warnings; and even 
Lot himself, though hastened by the angels as 
soon as morning broke (v.45), ‘lingered’ (v.16), re- 
luctant to leave his ‘ house’ (v.° ete.), and the city 
which he had made his home. But the angels are 
tender to his weakness, J” being desirous to ‘spare’ 
him ; they accordingly take hold of his hand, and 
lead him, together with his wife and daughters, 
outside the city. There they bid him escape for 
his life, neither looking behind him—whether to 
be tempted back, or to watch with curious eye 
the fate of the city—nor tarrying even for a 
moment in any part of the coveted (13") ‘ Kikkar’: 
‘escape to the mountain,’—or ‘mountainous coun- 
try,’ viz. of the later Moab (v.* 141°), ‘lest thou be 
swept away’ (v.!”). But the mountains are too 
distant for Lot’s faith, or strength of purpose: 
fearing he will not be able to reach them in time, 
he asks to be allowed to take refuge in a city 
nearer at hand, which, being a ‘little one,’ might 
have been less guilty than the other cities, and 
more easily spared. His request is granted, and 
he escapes to Zoar. The aim of this part of the 
narrative is evidently to explain the origin of this 
name. Zoar is in all probability the Zoara, or 
Zoor, of Josephus, and the Zughar of the Arab. 
geographers ;* and this, as Wetzstein has shown 
(in Del. Gen.4 564 ff.), lay in the plain at the S.E. 
extremity of the Dead Sea, now called the Ghér 
es-Safieh,+ which, in striking contrast to the salt 
and marshy plain opposite (S.W. of the Sea), at 
the foot of the Jebel Usdum (see p. 152), is well- 
watered, and ‘covered with shrubs and verdure, 
like the Plain of Jericho’ (Grove in Smith, DB iii. 
1182; HGHL 508n.). Lot reached Zoar soon 
after sunrise (v.°) ; and the destruction of the other 
cities of the ‘ Kikkar’ then took place. His wife, 
disregarding the injunction of v.1’, looked back. 
from behind him, and became ‘a pillar of salt’ 
(v.79). 

After these events, Lot, dreading lest, after all, 
a similar fate should overtake Zoar, ‘went up’ out 
of it into the ‘mountain,’ 7.¢., as in vv." 19, the 
hill-country on the E. of the Dead Sea; and dwelt 
there ‘in a cave’ (19%), according to a custom 
which appears still to prevail in this neighbour- 
hood.g§ ‘The only other incident in his life which 
is mentioned is the story which now follows (19%1"**) 
of the origin of the nations of Moab and Ammon 
from his incestuous intercourse with his two 
daughters. Naturally, this narrative is not to be 
understood as a record of actual fact. The story 
is based in part upon a popular etymology of the 
two names; but this does not explain it entirely. 
There was much rivalry and hostility between 
Israel and its trans-Jordanic neighbours, Moab 
and Ammon ; it is also, as Dillm. has remarked, 
a probable inference from the present narrative, 
that incestuous marriages, such as were viewed in 

* See HGHL 506-7 n. 

+ So also Keil, Del., Dillm., Socin (ZDPV, 1880, p. 81), Buhl 
(Geogr. 2711.), Blanckenhorn (ZDPV xix. 1896, 53 ifs): 

t V.29 ig a summary account, from P, of what has been 


described at length, in vv.1-28, by J. 
§ Buckingham, J’ravels in Syria (1825), pp. 61-8, 87. 
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Israel with abhorrence, were not uncommon among 
these two nations; and these feelings are reflected 
in the disereditable story of their origin, which 
the narrator has here preserved. ‘It was the 
coarse humour of the people which put into words 
its aversion to Moab and Ammon by means of this 
narrative’ (Dillm.). 

The only other mention of Lot in the OT is in 
the expression ‘children of Lot,’ applied to Moab 
in Dt 2°, and to the Ammonites in Dt 2°; and to 
both peoples indiscriminately in Ps 83°. 

Lot is in character a strong contrast to Abraham. 
He is selfish, weak, and worldly: he thinks of 
himself before his uncle, and chooses, for the sake 
of luxury and ease, to dwell in the midst of temp- 
tation. Relatively, indeed, he was ‘righteous’ 
(2 P 27-8); his personal character was without 
reproach ; and he was deemed worthy by God of a 
special deliverance.* His ‘righteous soul’ was, 
moreover, ‘ vexed (¢8acavlfero) from day to day’ by 
the ‘lawless deeds’ which he saw around him ; but 
he had not strength of purpose to quit his evil sur- 
roundings, and even betrothed his daughters to 
natives of the sinful city. When ultimately he 
left Sodom, it was with manifest reluctance, and 
only after his daughters had become (if we may 
follow the representation of the narrator) depraved 
by contact with vice. He brought temptations, 
and also troubles, upon himself,—and the man 
who once was rich in ‘flocks and herds and tents’ 
(13°) was, as the result of his own actions, stripped 
of his possessions, and reduced to living penu- 
riously in a cave. Lot is one of the many rvzor 
quav in the OT; and his history is a lesson of the 
danger of thinking too exclusively of worldly 
advantage and present ease. 


The historical character of Lot must be judged by the same 
principles as that of ISHMAEL and JacoB (vol. ii. 533f.): no doubt 
tribal relations and characteristics are, to a certain degree, 
reflected in him, Cf. Dillm. AZ’ Theol. p. 79. On Jewish 
traditions about Lot, see the B’reshith Rabba (tr. Wiinsche), and 
the Pirké R. Eliezer, c. 25 (where his wife is called ny Edith, 
and one of his daughters mindd Pelotith). In Fabricius, Cod. 
Pseudepigr. VT, i. 428-431, there is a Greek legend of a tree 
planted by him, which afterwards provided wood for the cross. 
Irenzus (iv. 81; 33. 9) interprets typically some of the incidents 
of his history. In the Qor’an, Lot is often alluded to as a 
preacher of righteousness to ne peo among whom he dwelt, 
Qor. 778-82 1172-84 1 558i. 2174-75 2943 26160-175 2755-59 2927-84 5433-38 ; 
in these passages (as well as elsewhere) the men of Sodom are 
called the ‘ people of Lot,’ as the Dead Sea is still called by the 
Arabs Bahr Lit, the ‘Sea of Lot.’ 


Lot’s Wife.—Gn 197° ‘But his wife looked back 
from behind him, and she became a pillar of salt.’ 
At the S.W. end of the Dead Sea is the singular 
formation called Jebel Usdum, ‘the mountain of 
Sodom,’ a range of cliffs, some 6 miles long and 600 
ft. high, consisting of crystallized rock-salt—once 
part of the bed of the ancient Salt Sea—‘ covered 
with a capping of chalky limestone and gypsum. 

. It has a strangely dislocated, shattered 
look, and is all furrowed and worn into huge 
angular buttresses and ridges, from the face of 
which great fragments are occasionally detached 
by the action of the rains, and appear as “pillars 
of salt” advanced in front of the general mass. 
At the foot the ground is strewed with lumps and 
masses of salt.’+ Such pillars, or pinnacles, of 
salt have been often noticed by travellers. Lieut. 
Lynch, for instance, describes one which was 
about 40 ft. high, cylindrical in form, and rested 
ona kind of oval pedestal, some 50 ft. above the level 
of the sea. It is probable that some such pillar, 
conspicuous in antiquity, gave rise to the story. 
Writers of a later age often felt satisfied that they 


*Cf. Clem. Rom. Hp. 1 ad Cor. xi. 1, 51% gurckeviey xce} 
siotbeayv Nor todsbn, 2.7.A. 

+ Sir G. Grove in Smith, DB iii. 1180; see also Rob. BR ii. 
107-9 ; Hull, Mount Sets, Sinat, and W. Pal. (1889) 129-132. 

{ Narrative of U.S. Hxped. to the Jordan and Dead Sea, ed. 
1849, p. 307 f. (with a view), ed. 1852 (condensed), p. 201 f. 


could identify the pillar in question. In Wis 10’ 
mention is made of a or/\yn adds, near the Dead 
Sea, standing as a pwnuclov amiorovons Wuxi. 
Josephus (Ant. I. xi. 4) says, lorépnoa 8 avrjy’ ere 
yap Kab vov Sapéve. Clem. Rom. (1 Cor. 11°), 
Irenaeus (Her, iv. 31. 3), and the unknown author 
of a poem on Sodom (ap. Tertull., ed. Oehler, ii. 
771 ff., 1. 121 f.), speak of it, though not apparently 
from personal knowledge, as still remaining. 
Whether, however, the pillar referred to by all 
these writers is the same one, must remain uncer- 
tain ; as Robinson (ii. 108) remarks, during the rainy 
season such pillars are constantly in the process of 
formation and destruction, so that it is doubtful 
how far any particular one would be permanent 
(cf. Grove in Smith, DB? ii. 145+). ; 
Lot’s wife ‘looked back’ with regretful longings 
for the possessions and enjoyments which she was 
leaving behind her, and so proved herself unworthy 
of the salvation offered to her. Our Lord (Lk 17) 
refers accordingly to the narrative about her, when 
inculcating indifference to all worldly interests, as 
the attitude with which the advent of the Son of 
man should be met. ‘Note that Christ says, 
“Remember,” not ‘‘ Behold.” Nothing that is in 
existence is appealed to, but only what has been 
told’ (Plummer, ad loc., in the ‘International 
Crit. Comm.’). S. R. DRIVER. 


LOTAN (jxib, Awrdv).—Thé eponym of a Horite 
clan, Gn 362 22:29—=1 Ch 159, Ewald (Gesch.® i. 
448 [Eng. tr. i. 818]), followed by Dillmann (Genesis, 
ad toc.), identifies with Lot, the father of Moab- 
Ammon, who appears in Gn 19° as a “in ‘cave 
dweller.’ See Lor. 


LOTHASUBUS (AwédcovBos), 1 Es 94.—A cor- 
ruption of HASHUM in Neh 84; ovm was perhaps 
read avmb, 


LOTS (5713. In Est 37 9%: 25 we have the problem- 
atic word 15, the plur. of which is tr* by LXX in 
975 poovpal [see PURIM, FEAST OF]. The ordinary 
rendering in LXX for oats is kAfpos, which is the N'T 
term also).—The lot was employed in ancient 
Israel as a mode of deciding important issues in 
cases when they were not decided by other me- 
chanical modes, or were not left to the expressed 
arbitrament of a priest, prophet, elder, judge (nai), 
or king. The use of lots was governed by the 
presupposition that divine influence controlled 
their employment, and that the result coincided 
with God’s will. We have, in fact, here only one 
of a large cycle of modes of divination practised by 
Israel and other nations of antiquity. Some of 
these, as Urim and Thummim, were sanctioned by 
the Jewish Torah as legitimate (see art. URIM 
AND THUMMIM), and were at all events tolerated 
(as the use of the ephod) in pre-exilian Israel (see 
art. EpHop, No. 2). Others, on the contrary, 
were regarded as illegitimate, as the pieces of 
stick (paBdouarvria, Hos 4%) or arrows (Bedouartia, 
Ezk 21° [Heb.]). See Davidson on Ezk 212 in 
Camb. Bible for Schools ; and for the usage among 
ancient Arabs, Wellhausen, Reste Arab. Heiden- 
tums” p. 132.. For Assyr. parallels see Lehmann, 
Aberglaube u. Zauberei, p. 40. 

The religious aspect in the employment of lots 
is expressed in the phrase m= °355 (Jos 18"8), and 
still more explicitly in Pr 16°%— ~ 


‘The lot is cast into the lap, 
But all its decision cometh from Jehovah.’ 


The verb used here for casting the lot is the 
Hiph. of bw. In Jos 188 it is ybvin, in v.6 it is ay. 
In J1 3°, Ob™, and Nah 3” the verb 12; isemployed, 
while in Jon 1’ and many other passages we have 

‘x7. When the word for ‘lot’ stands as subject, 
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the intransitive verb ndy (Lv 16°) or xy: (Nu 33%, 
Jos 19!) is employed. ‘T'o take by lot is 72). 

The occasions on which decisions were deter- 
mined by lot may be classified as follows :— 

(1) In ertminal cases, in order to discover the 
culprit. The earliest recorded instance is that of 
Achan (Jos 74). Next comes that of Jonathan 
(1S 14). In Jon 1’ we read that the lot was used 
as a means of fixing on the guilty source of the 
continued stormy weather. This example is in- 
structive, as it exhibits the common and identical 
tradition as existing among ancient Hebrews and 
the Pheenician sailors, as we may assume them to 
have been, who accompanied Jonah (cf. Josephus, 
BJ Ml. viii. 7). 

(2) In appointing to office, e.g. to that of king 
(1S 10°, where the choice of Saul as the first 
king of Israel is recorded). We have another 
example in the NT, when the vacancy occasioned 
by the death of Judas is supplied by the election 
by lot of Matthias (Ac 1%). Similarly, priestly 
functions in the temple-worship were apportioned 
among the sixteen sons of Eleazar and eight sons 
of Ithamar (1 Ch 24*5; cf. Lk 1%); so also in 
the service of song (1 Ch 25°") and in the delivery 
of wood for the altar (Neh 10* ; cf. 111). 

(3) In the division of property. The most notable 
instance of this is in the assignment of territory 
among the tribes of Israel (Nu 26° 33°4 3415 362, 
Jos 13° 14? 16! ete., Ps 105°, Ac 13). Thus by a 
natural transition the land itself, when divided, 
came to be designated by this word ja (Jos 15! 
17+, Jg 1°, Is 57%). Hence we frequently find 
this term metaphorically applied to express the 
destiny which is awarded by God, whether favour- 
able or the reverse (Ps 16°, Is 1714 341”, Jer 13%, 
Dn 12%), The division of the booty taken in war, 
or of the property of prisoners or criminals, was 
often carried out by means of the lot (J1 3’, Nah 
Se Obl es 228 NG 27°) Jn 1924). 

(4) The lot was also employed on the great Day 
of Atonement in the selection of the he-goat for 
Jehovah and for Azazel respectively (Lv 167°). 
See arts. AZAZEL and ATONEMENT (DAY OF). 
According to the Mishna Tractate Joma (iil. 9) 
these lots were made at first of boxwood and after- 
wards of gold, and shaken in an urn. 

We have no clear indications as to the actual 
nature of the lots used by ancient Israel. Probably 
they were small tablets of stone or wood, and were 
inscribed with the name of the person or tribe; or, 
in cases of criminal trial, they may have been of 
different colours, one (to express guilt) differing from 
all the others. Probably in many cases (as in the 
assignments of property) there was a second vessel 
_ containing lots inscribed with the name of the 
property (as land or slaves). But it is not necessary 
to suppose this. The name of the property might 
be called out and a lot containing the name of the 
tribe or person would be drawn from the vessel, or 
vice versa. All this belongs to the uncertain realm 
of conjecture. We do know, however, that the 
lots were sometimes held in the fold of the outer 
garment (Pr 16%). 

Another point which is obscure is whether the 
function of deciding by lot was predominantly 
exercised by priests or not. From Neh 11! we are 
led to infer that, unlike the use of the ephod and 
Urim and Thummim in pre-exilian times, the em- 
ployment of the lot, in the times both before and 
after the Exile, was open equally to priests and laity. 

Last of all, we have to consider the obscure 
derivation of the name of the feast of Purim from 
the supposed Persian word pr, meaning ‘lot’ 
(Est 9%: 26; cf. 37). Lagarde has shown that no 
such Persian word exists. Pers. pdre=‘ portion,’ 
not ‘lot.’ Zimmern’s combination of the name 
with the Babyl. puhru, ‘assembly’ (ZATW, 1890, 


p. 158 ff.), is far more probable. Comp. the Mand. 
noms, Syr. {;xsQQ ‘meal,’ ‘feast.’ The interest- 
ing Babylonian parallels with the Esther narrative, 
suggested by him and by Jensen, will be found in 
Nowack’s Heb. Archdol. ii. pp. 194-200, and in 
Wildeboer’s ‘Esther’ in the Kurzer Hand-Com- 
mentar, p. 172 ff. See, further, PuRIM (FEAST OF), 

On the use of the lot in classical antiquity consult 
Warre Cornish’s Concise Dict. of Greek and Roman 
Antiquitres, sub voce ‘Sortes.’ 

OWEN C. WHITEHOUSE. 

LOVE (20x, dydrn).—Love to God and love to 
man are primary principles of the NT religion. 
But Jesus declares that on these two command- 
ments hang all the law and the prophets (Mt 22”; 
cf. 72, Mk 1271-4), They are therefore primary 
principles of the OT religion as well. They are 
not, however, independent or co-ordinate, but are 
so related that the second springs from, or is 
conditioned by, the first. The love to man, in the 
biblical sense, springs from a heart renewed, and 
possessed with the love of God (1 Jn 4”); ef. 27-4 
310 44.12) ; for only by such a heart will the view 
be taken of man’s essential worth and dignity, of 
the true ends of his life, and of the possibilities 
of his recovery from sin, that makes love possible 
(cf. Lk 15!) ; only in such a heart is the egoistic 
impulse conquered which leads us to regard other 
men as rivals to ourselves, to seek our own good in 
preference to theirs, to use them as means to our 
own ends, to treat them with indifference and 
neglect, or, if they come into collision with our 
interests, with envy, irritation, and resentment ; 
only in such a heart is there the disposition and 
a sufficiently powerful motive, to a sustained, holy, 
spiritual, ungrudging, truly disinterested love to 
our fellow-men, even to those who have no claims 
upon us, or who may have injured us, or may be 
personally unworthy (Mt 5%-#, Ro 12-21, 1 Jn 316 17 
441) * On the other hand, it is vain for us to 
profess to love God if we do not love our brethren 
(1 Jn 29-11 310 40), But this love to God, again, 
which is the spring of love to man, has its source 
in the knowledge we have of the love which God 
has to us (1 Jn 4719), It is the loving character 
of God as revealed in His words and acts to men 
(Ps 114! etc.), peculiarly in His grace in Christ, 
culminating in the sacrifice of the Cross (Eph 5!?, 
1 Jn 4%? ete.), in conjunction with the love 
which Christ Himself has manifested to us (Jn 13%4 
15, Gal 2”, Eph 5% etc.), which begets responsive 
love, and leads to the entire surrender of ourselves 
to the service of God, and of our fellow-men for 
God’s sake. Alike in OT and in NT, love to God 
and love to man lead up as their last source to 
love in God Himself, and it is from this highest 
point of view, accordingly, that our proper study 
of the subject must begin. 

i. LovE or Gop.—(A) The OT Doctrine.—Love, 
generally, is that principle which leads one moral 
being to desire and delight in another, and reaches 
its highest form in that personal fellowship in which 
each lives in ‘the life of the other, and finds his 
joy in imparting himself to the other, and in re- 
ceiving back the outflow of that other’s affection 
into himself. The quality and degree of love 
vary with the relation in which the persons 
loving and loved stand to each other, the highest 
examples of human love—those, therefore, which 


*Trench accordingly remarks that éyézy ‘is a word born 
within the bosom of revealed religion. It occurs in the LXX, 
but there is no example of its use in any heathen writer 
whatever ; the utmost they attained to here was g:AavOpuria 
and gidadeagia, and the last, indeed, never in any sense but 
as the love between brethren in blood’ (Trench, Synonyms, 
p. 42). It has, indeed, been argued by Deissmann (but his 
grounds are very weak) that éyarq was a word in use in the 
Egyptian vernacular, from which it was adopted both by Jews 
and Christians. See Hapos. Times, ix. (1898) pp. 272, 501, 567. 
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are peculiarly taken as the images of the divine 
in its tenderest relations (Is 54°, Ezk 23, Hos 11?) 
—being the love of husband to wife, and of parent 
to child. Love, therefore, in God, is in general 
that principle which leads Him to desire and seek 
the good of all His moral creatures ; to impart 
benefits to them in every scale and degree of 
blessing ; to establish relations of fellowship with 
them, that He may bless them more fully ; torecover 
and restore them when they have turned aside 
from their true end, and lost themselves through 
sin (Hos 13%); highest of all, to admit them to 
participation in His own holy, blessed life (1 Jn 1), 
in which He and they become one, as the Father 
and Son are one (Jn 1721). As the central prin- 
ciple of the divine character—for ‘God is love’ 
(1 Jn 48)—every other attribute stands in relation 
and subordination to this, though they are not on 
this account (as by Ritschl and others) to be 
immediately identified with it. ‘All the divine 
attributes are combined in love, as in their centre 
and vital principle. Wisdom is its intelligence ; 
might its productivity ; the entire natural creation 
and the entire revelation of righteousness in history 
are means by which it attains its teleological aims’ 
(Martensen). (For an exhaustive examination of 
the idea of the divine love in its theological and 
ethical relations, see Dorner’s System of Christian 
Ethics, pp. 58-96, 374-382). 

When, with this general conception of love 
as an attribute of God, we turn to the OT, we 
are apt to feel disappointment. Holiness is in 
the foreground; love seems in the background. 
The term ‘love’ (vb. 17x, noun 7294), used of God’s 
love to His people, is not found, if Dt be late, 
till the time of the prophets. Hosea is the 
first who develops the idea (under the images of 
marriage and sonship, Hos 3! 111 144). In Dt, Is, 
Jer, etc., it occurs repeatedly (Dt 4°” 73% 10” etc., 
Is 484 63°, Jer 315, Zeph 31”). Moreover, the love 
thus spoken of is a love only to the covenant people. 
‘The particular word love,’ says Schultz, ‘is 
hardly ever applied to God; and where it does 
occur in a late writer (Mal 1’), it denotes God’s 
special covenant love for Israel; and the reverse side 
of this is, of course, hatred of the hostile peoples’ 
(Alttest. Theol. p. 547). This first impression, 
however, regarding the OT religion, gives way to 
a different one on narrower inspection. As respects 
the mere word, we shall find that a quite analogous 
phenomenon meets us in the NT. Singular as it 
may appear, it is the case that the terms dydr7n and 
ayargv are never once applied to God in the Synoptic 
Gospels. The nearest approach is dyaryrés as a 
designation of the well-beloved Son (Mt 37 128 ete.). 
The Synopties are full of a Father who loves, yet the 
word is never once used. In the Acts the words dyarn 
and dyamgy never once occur as applied either to God 
orman. In the Gospel of St. John, apart from the 
(evangelist’s) statement, ‘God so loved the world’ 
(Jn 3"), it is, as in the Synoptics, the Son who is 
primarily the object of the Father’s love (Jn 3° 
176) ; and this love of the Father is extended to the 
disciples in union with Him (Jn 147! 1723: 26), But 
after the earthly manifestation of Christ had been 
summed up in His death and resurrection, and 
reflection had begun on the completed revelation, 
there was no difficulty in speaking of the love of 
God (Ro 5* ® 83-9, 2 Co 1314, 1 Jn 3! 4822 ete.). In 
a similar way God’s acts of love in OT precede the 
use of the term. As Dillmann remarks of the 
term ‘righteousness’ (p7x), which likewise is not 
found in the Mosaic books, ‘The ethical norm, the 
will of God, must first be revealed according to its 
content, before there could be mention of an agree- 
ment of the acts of God with this norm’ (Alttest. 
Theol. p. 271; see his whole excellent treatment of 
the love of God, pp. 258-283). 


When Dt and the prophets speak of the love of 
God, they carry back that love to the beginning of 
God’s dealings with Israel as a nation, and find the 
proof of it in His acts towards that people, and the 
covenant He made with them (Hos 11’, Is 639, Ezk 
16). Dt carries the love further back still, to the 
time of the patriarchs, for whose sake this kindness 
was shown to their descendants (Dt 4°’, cf. Is 51). 
And the biblical history has only to be studied in 
its entirety to see that it isa revelation of the love 
of God to Tone throughout. The word itself may 
not be employed,—in the psalms we find it used 
with such objects as ‘righteousness,’ ‘judgment,’ 
‘Zion,’ ‘the gates of Zion,’ ete. (Ps 117 33° 78° 827), 
—hbut there is a rich vocabulary of terms to denote 
the particular manifestations of love: as 797, 
mercy, loving-kindness ; j7, grace, favour ; 71», 3», 
goodness, long-suffering, etc., and these are con- 
stantly in use. The wrath of God also is not a 
blind impulse, but springs from an ethical ground, 
and is tempered and restrained by His long-suffering 
and mercy (Ex 34°, Nu 1418, Is 48°, Jer 15%, Nah 
13-7, Ps 78°8 etc.). It is no doubt true, as alleged, 
that the special object of this love of God is the 
covenant people Israel—a fact which has again its 
exact analogue in the use of dydry in NT (see 
below); but it is to be borne in mind that this 
particularism is with a view to an ultimate wider 
blessing (Gn 12!°, Ps 67. 87 RV); and the term 
‘hate’ in Mal 1° is not to ‘be more rigidly inter- 
preted than Christ’s own use of the same term (Lk 
14°), Schultz observes, ‘ Passages like Gn 29%! and 
Pr 30 show that the expression “‘hatred ” is taken 
from the idioms of polygamy, and denotes, not 
hostility, but neglect’ (Adttest. Theol. p. 547). As 
against the idea that the love of God was that of 
the narrow partiality of a tribal deity for his 
protégés many facts speak. The original creation 
was evidently an outcome of goodness (Ps 1361), 
and God ‘blesses’ the original representatives of 
mankind, and richly dowers them with dominion 
over the creatures (Gn 17°), The patience of God 
bears with the antediluvian world (Gn 6%); and 
after the flood His covenant is made with Noah for 
all flesh (Gn 9°17). The Abrahamic covenant has, 
as shown, an aspect of blessing to the world. It 
is repeatedly declared that the whole earth is full 
of God’s goodness, and that His mercies are over all 
His works (Ps 33° 119%4 1457 ete.). When it is 
declared that God desireth not the death of a 
sinner, but rather that he turn from his wicked- 
ness and live (Ezk 18% 331), this cannot be held to 
apply exclusively to Israel; and the Bk. of Jonah 
furnishes a proof that the pity of God extends to 
heathen nations as well as to His own people (Jon 
410.11), The classical passage on the divine char- 
acter in OT is that in the Mosaic history in which 
Al? ee aes His name, ‘The Lord, the Lord, a 
God full of compassion and gracious, slow to anger,’ 
ete. (Ex 34° 7); and it is also that in which the 
graciousness of this character is brought to fullest 
expression. If the sins of the fathers are visited 
on the third and fourth generation of those that 
hate Him, mercy is kept for thousands of those 
that love Him (cf. Ex 20°: §), 

It is, however, doubtless, in the special relation 
of God to Israel that, in OT, His love is distine- 
tively manifested, for this people He has bound 
in covenant with Himself, and set them apart, 
that He might be glorified through them. This 
relation of love is already implied in the terin 
‘son’ which He applies to the nation (Ex 4%: 28) ; 
but comes out with peculiar distinctness in the 
glowing language in which the covenant is proposed 
to the people at Sinai (Ex 19%), This relation 
springs in no sense from desert, but is a result of 
God’s free electing grace (Dt 77); and, so far from 
placing Israel in a position of favouritism in which 
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their offences are lightly condoned, it lays on 
them an increased responsibility and subjects them 
to special chastisements in case of unfaithfulness 
(Am 3*). But the same love secures that God will 
not cast His people off, but will work on them by 
judgment and mercy till He has finally subdued 
them to Himself (Hos 2, 14 etc.). 

An interesting point of inquiry relates to the 
relation of this ‘love’ of God in OT to His other 
ethical attributes of ‘righteousness,’ ‘truth,’ ‘zeal,’ 
‘wrath,’ holiness,’ ete. On the relation to ‘wrath’ 
(with ‘zeal,’ ‘holiness’), see ANGER ; but a word 
may be here said on the relation to ‘righteousness’ 
(with ‘truth,’ ‘faithfulness,’ etc.). These two 
(‘righteousness’ and ‘love’) are not to be identified 
(as with Ritschl, etc.), yet they stand in the closest 
relation, and God’s ‘righteousness’ is manifest in 
His saving acts (Ps 31! 481-11 10367, Hos 2! etc.). 
Righteousness, with Ritschl, is identical with grace; 
it is the consistency of God in carrying out the ends 
of His love (Recht. und Ver. ii. pp. 102-113). But 
ethical norms are implied alike in the determina- 
tion of these ends, and in the choice of the means 
by which they are accomplished, and it is these 
ethical norms with which ‘righteousness’ has to 
do. ‘Righteousness’ is that which answers to 
the ethically right norm or standard. So far as 
‘love’ is involved in ethical perfection, or is 
demanded by that, it falls under the category of 
‘righteousness,’ and, so far as God has bound 
Himself by covenant obligations to His people, 
His ‘righteousness’ requires that He be faithful 
to His pledges (cf. 1 Jn 1°). ‘ Righteousness’ thus 
interposes for their salvation, help, protection, etc. 
Butit has other and more general functions in the 
upholding of the moral order and judgment of the 
world, and the punishment of the obstinately wicked 
(e.g. Ps 94. 9618 98°). Its highest satisfaction, never- 
theless, is not the infliction of judgment, but the 
conversion and salvation of the sinner and the 
production of righteousness in the earth (Ezk 334, 
Ps 11’, Is 45° 612 ete. Dorner has an original 
investigation of the relation of love to righteous- 
ness in his System of Christian Ethics, pp. 68-93). 
We may add that it is of the essence of love in 
God as in man that it does not remain a mere self- 
enclosed or inoperative principle, but reveals itself 
in acts for the benefit of the beloved object. It is 
impossible to believe in a God of love who, as 
Carlyle said, ‘does nothing.’ The religion of the 
Old Testament, therefore, and of the New as well, 
is pre-eminently that of a God who reveals His 
gracious purposes in history, and acts for man’s 
salvation (Ps 103° 7, Ro 58 etc.). 

(B) The NT Doctrine of the love of God pre- 
supposes that of OT, and stands in no essential 
contradiction with it (as Marcion supposed), but 
perfects and completes it in the full revelation of 
the character of God in His Son, and in the dis- 
covery of His plan of love for man’s salvation,— 
in the gospel. It is certainly a striking fact— 
especially for those who would have us find the 
whole revelation of Christ in the Synoptics—that, 
as remarked above, Jesus in no single saying in 
these Gospels speaks directly of the ‘love’ (dyd7) 
of the Father, or uses the corresponding verb 
(dyardv). The impartial beneficence of the Father 
is indeed urged as an example (Mt 5”); and the 
Father is set before us as rewarding, hearing 
prayer, giving good gifts, forgiving trespasses, 
caring for His children, as for the lilies and the 
fowls, revealing Himself to babes, avenging in- 
juries to His little ones, ete. (e.g., Mt Gi 6 8 25-82 
1079-81 1125 186-1014), But perhaps even these deter- 
minations do not carry us essentially beyond the 
bounds of OT. Yet there is a new signilicance 
in the very name ‘Father,’ the depth and tender- 
ness of which are revealed in the relation of the 


Father to the ‘beloved’ Son (dyaznrés); and the 
whole spirit, character, and gracious words and 
deeds of Jesus are a revelation of the meaning of 
love in God which is altogether new. It is in the 
Gospel of St. John that we have the assurances that 
those who are in union with the Son are loved 
with the same infinite and tender love with which 
the Son Himself is loved by the Father (Jn 14?!- 23 
1775-26), Jn Ac the word ‘love’ is not used of 
God’s attitude to men, though God’s acts of grace 
(xdpis frequently) in the sending of His Son, raising 
Him from the dead, exalting Him to heaven, 
sending the Spirit, granting forgiveness of sins, 
salvation, and healing through His name, are 
abundantly extolled (Ac 2. 3. 4112 10%4-48 1373-89 
etc.). Itis, however, in the Pauline and Johannine 
Epistles that this doctrine of the marvellous love 
of God, as revealed in the gift, incarnation, life, 
death, resurrection, and glorification of the Son, 
and in the salvation and eternal life that have 
come to men through Him, with unspeakable 
spiritual blessings and privileges here, and ever- 
lasting glory hereafter, is discovered in its full- 
orbed splendour (Ro 5° 8 8-89, ] Jn 3! 482 ete.). 
In so far as God desires the salvation of all 
(1 Ti 1% 24 41°), and has provided in the mission 
and sacrifice of His Son for the salvation of all 
(1 Ti 2°, 1 Jn 2? 4"), His love embraces the whole 
world (Jn 31*),—this extension of the blessings of 
salvation to the Gentiles on equal terms with the 
Jews being the peculiar ‘mystery’ of God, which 
had been hid from earlier ages, and which St. 
Paul was commissioned to reveal (Eph 3"; in 
this sense the NT doctrine is a transcending of the 
‘particularism’ of the OT, Gal 5%, Col 3" etc.). 

evertheless, the love of God is not in NT, any 
more than in OT, a vaguely diffusive, indis- 
criminating affection, but has for its peculiar 
objects those in union with Christ, who, as chosen 
in Him (the elect one, Is 421, Mt 1218) before the 
foundation of the world, and foreordained to the 
adoption of children, and all spiritual blessings, 
according to the good pleasure (evdoxla) of His 
will — ‘the purpose of Him who worketh all 
things after the counsel of His will’ (Eph 1*¥?) 
—are conducted by God (‘foreknown,’ ‘ fore- 
ordained,’ ‘called,’ ‘justified,’ ‘ glorified’) to the 
glory destined for them (Ro 8%, cf. Jn 6°" 
etc.). The highest form of love, alike in God 
and man, is not a matter of vague impulse, but in- 
volves intelligent choice (diligo), the grounds of 
choice lying sometimes in the objects loved, but 
in the case of God, in dealing with the unworthy, 
lying solely in His own good, wise, and holy will 
(xdpis, Eph 28 etc.). The exponent of this love 
of God to us is Jesus Christ, whose own love is 
joined with God’s as part of the same manifesta- 
tion of the divine character (Jn 107138, Ro 5°, 
Eph 3” 52, 1 Jn 4, Rev 1° etce.). In the com- 
passion, tenderness, devotion, grace of Jesus in 
His earthly life; in His hope for the vilest, and 
yearning desire to bring them back to God; in 
His self-sacrifice and surrender of Himself for His 
sheep (Jn 101-14), we have the ‘interpretation’ 
(e&nyhoaro, Jn 138) of the Father’s heart to us. Love, 
as thus exhibited, is not simply complacency in 
the good ; it unites itself also with the bad, yearns 
over them with inexpressible tenderness and sorrow 
(Mt 23°’), identifies itself so closely with them that 
their sin and shame and sorrow are felt and shared 
as if they belonged to the loving One Himself,— 
love, in other words, becomes swbstitutionary, and 
in the case of Christ propitiatory (Mt 87 9%, Lk 15, 
Jn 10-8, 1 Jn 4%4), The last and all-comprehen- 
sive word on this subject is spoken by the Apostle 
of Love when he sums up the whole significance of 
the gospel revelation in the saying— ‘Gop Is 
Love’ (1 Jn 4°). 
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It lies beyond our province to discuss the more 
properly theological questions which arise out of this 
scriptural doctrine of the love of God—its bearings, 
e.g., on the doctrine of the Trinity (cf. Sartorius, 
Doctrine of the Divine Love, p. 8 fi., Eng. tr.) ; or 
its relation to Creation, and the supreme ethical 
end (cf. Ritschl, Recht. und Ver. iii.’ pp. 263-266). 
It is a tempting, and not baseless, speculation, 
that, as love in its essential nature has relation 
to another, and involves, in its fulness, surrender 
and self-communication to another, so, if love and 
fatherhood are to be predicated eternally of God, 
there must be self-distinction and sonship also 
within the divine essence (for the world and human 
spirits, as non-eternal, contingent, and finite, can- 
not be adequate objects of this eternally complete, 
and infinite, and active love of God). It is a 
speculation, however, which lies, in this form, 
beyond Scripture, though the NT doctrine of the 
Trinity throws back light on it, and it has a 
point of relation to the recognition of the Son in 
the Gospels as the peculiar object of the Father’s 
knowledge and love (Mt 37 11? 1218, Jn 5” etc.). 

li. LOVEIN MAN.—The primary and unalterable 
duty of man, in both OT and NT, is to love God 
with all his mind, and heart, and soul, and strength 
(Dt 6°, Mt 22%7-%8) Mk 127-33), This obligation is 
based in part on the natural relation of man to 
God as created and dependent (Dt 817-18, Ps 957 
100°, Is 1°); but specially on the morally perfect 
character of God (Mt 548, Mk 10'8); and, above all, 
on the fact that God is Himself a Being of Love— 
this, too, not simply in a general respect, but as 
having manifested His love in gracious relations 
to ourselves. ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God,’ 
ete. (Dt 6°). In OT it is the superabounding grace 
of God in His relations to Israel in the covenant 
(Dt 41-14 82-40 ]]1. 13.22 199 gol-14 Ps 5 3123 116), 
Is 54, Hos 11!4 14, etc.) ; in NT it is the love of 
Goduins Christe (Roms ssh iCon22. bp heae: 
1Jn 4) which is the ground of obligation. Itis 
evident how far we are here from the abstract 
grounds of natural theology. This love, moreover, 
is no mere sentiment, or excitement of feeling, but 
is connected in both OT and NT with an obedient 
will and the keeping of God’s commandments 
(Dt 6, Jos 22%, Is 12°18 Mt 72-3, Jn 1425 159-14 ete. ). 
‘This is the love of God,’ St. John says emphati- 
cally, ‘ that we keep his commandments’ (1 Jn 5°). 
The scriptural love to God is thus entirely practical, 
it is also intelligent, and fed through growing 
knowledge (‘thy mind’; cf. Eph 117 ® 327-38 ete.). 
It will specially manifest itself in the intelligent 
adoption of the ends of God’s kingdom as our own 
(Mt 6%). The love of God thus enspheres the 
being of the true child of God; it is shed abroad 
in the heart (Ro 5°); the soul dwells in love, i.e. 
dwells in God and God in it (1Jn 4'5). But this 
feeling and enlargement of the heart in love to 
God, and experience of the love of God, cannot 
remain self-contained. It spontaneously overflows 
in love to others, and yearns with the desire to 
bring them within the same circle of blessing. 
Specially will it feel a peculiar delight in those 
who are within the same sphere of love as itself. 
The love of God thus necessarily issues in love to 
our brother ; and so imperative is this connexion, 
that where the latter does not exist, we are 
warranted in declaring that the former is absent 
also (1 Jn 344-1" 47-8), 

Love to man has thus its spring and principle in 
love to God, and here a wider and a narrower 
sphere is recognized—the one, the entire human 
family ; the other, the peculiar brotherhood in 
Christ (Gal 6”, 1 P 2°), The grounds on which 
this duty of love is based are entirely different 
from those of philosophical ethics. The stoical 
ideal of a brotherhood of reason remained an 


unrealized dream. The ethics of Jesus laid the 
foundations of a true love to man in spiritual 
relation to God, and the destination to sonship in 
His kingdom. A brotherhood arises out of the 
Fatherhood. If we inquire more narrowly into 
the biblical development of this great duty of the 
gospel, we find the principle in which the whole is 
involved already enunciated in OT, though its 
full scope and bearing were not apparent under 
the Old Covenant. It is from Leviticus (191%) that 
Jesus quotes the precept, ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself,’ as one of the two ‘great’ 
commandments on which hang all the law and the 
prophets (Mt 22%: 4°, Mk 12°); evenas He declares 
of His enunciation of ‘The Golden Rule’—‘for 
this is the law and the prophets.’ The question 
was as to the breadth of the signification of the 
term ‘neighbour’; and while here also the correct 
principle was already involved in the doctrine of 
the oneness of the human family as made in the 
image of God (Gn 1”), and in the truth of one 
God of the spirits of all flesh (Nu 16”), it was alien 
to the modes of thought of antiquity, and perhaps 
was impossible to the Hebrews under the peculiar 
limitations of their national economy, to give to 
this pregnant term ‘neighbour’ a universal appli- 
cation. (How few do so even now under Christian 
teaching !) It is certain in any case that they did 
not give it this wider scope ; and it was reserved for 
Jesus to correct ‘ particularism’ here also, and, in 
the light of His broad, universal doctrine of God 
and man, to lift this duty to its proper level of 
unlimited obligation. Our ‘neighbour,’ He teaches 
in the parable of the Good Samaritan, is every 
man without distinction of nationality (Lk 10°’); 
and the obligation of love is extended to embrace 
even enemies (Mt 5*-4), the pattern in this case 
being the example of the Father in heaven. (The 
germ is found here also in OT both in precept and 
example, Lv 1917-18, 1 § 24. 26, Ps 75). This prin- 
ciple, then, becomes in Christian morality the 
single principle in which all duty to our fellow-men 
is summed up, for it requires, comprehensively, 
that we do our neighbour no injury (Ro 13”), but 
do him all the good we can; it requires even that 
we overlook his wrongs to us, and strive to over- 
come his evil with our good (Ro 12-21); and it 
furnishes the only, but all-powerful motive, through 
which this discharge of duty can be accomplished. 
He who loves his neighbour as himself will not, e.¢., 
kill him, will not steal from him, will not bear false 
witness against him, will not covet his possessions 
(Ro 13°). But this love will further change these 
negative precepts into positive ones, and lead him 
to seek his neighbour’s highest well-being in soul 
and body. In this one word, therefore, as it is 
nepen ey said, the whole law is fulfilled (Ro 13° 1°, 
Gal 54, Ja 28). The example of Jesus in His 
earthly life is again the interpretation to us of the 
depth and range of this precept, alike in its 
practical beneficence, its compassion for the lost, 
its forgiveness of injuries, and its voluntary self- 
sacrifice, even unto death, for others (Ac 10%, 
Ro 153, He 127%) 1 P 224%) Jn 46 ete.). | How 
high and wide-reaching the spiritual requirements 
of this law of love are—how love is patient and 
kind; excludes envy; is humble; not easily pro- 
voked; does not impute motives; mourns over 
iniquity, and rejoices in truth; endures wrong; 
believes the best ; where it cannot believe, hopes ; 
where it cannot even hope, suffers—is magnificently 
brought out in that incomparable hymn of love 
chanted by St. Paul in 1 Co 13. In this prin- 
ciple of love, as we are further taught by Christ’s 
example, and by apostolic teaching, there lies, not 
only the fulfilling of the law, but a great, nay, 
the chiefest, part of practical religion (Ja 127 
24-18) 1 Jn 4*!’), And we are reminded that it is 
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precisely these deeds of love which the King is 
represented as inquiring into at the great last day 
of account, and it is by their presence or absence 
that men’s everlasting destinies are adjudged 
(Mt 2584-46), 


J. ORR. 
LOVE (BROTHERLY).—See BROTHERLY LovE. 


LOVE, LOVELY, LOVER.—In 1 Es 4% we find 
‘love’ used in the concrete, one that is loved, 
‘when he hath stolen, spoiled, and robbed, he 
bringeth it to his love’ (77 épwuévy ; Vule. amabili 
suae; Wye. ‘leef’ [=loved one]; Cov. ‘his love’). 
Cf. Shaks. Venus and Adonis, 867— 


‘She hears no tidings of her love.’ 


The adj. lovely has come to be used somewhat 
carelessly, and now means scarcely more than 
attractive; but in AV it always carries a distinct 
sense of its origin. It has two meanings, however. 
1. Worthy of being loved, Ezk 33%? ‘thou art unto 
them as a very lovely song of one that hath a 

leasant voice’ (p’n1y, 1, lit. as AVm ‘a song of 
oves,’ RVm ‘a love song’); Ca 5" ‘he is altogether 
lovely ’ (a7 ‘da, lit. ‘ all of him is loveablenesses’) ; 
Ph 4° ‘ whatsoever things are lovely’ (éca rporguN4). 
Cf. Preface to AV, ‘A man may be counted... 
a comely man and lovely, though he have some 
warts upon his hand’; Tindale, Lzpositions, p. 
26, ‘If thou believe in Christ, that he is thy 
Saviour, that faith will lead thee in immediately, 
and show thee God with a lovely and amiable 
countenance’; Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, i. 3— 
‘ Mir. Can you love a man? 
Dil. Yes, if the man be lovely, 
That is, be honest, modest.’ 
Milton, PL ix. 232— 
‘Nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman than to study household good.’ 


2. Loving, 2S 1% ‘Saul and Jonathan were lovely 


and pleasant in their lives’ (o27y37, lit. ‘the loved,’ 
LXX oi qyamrnuévor). Cf. Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 
156— 


‘Many a lovely look on hem he caste.’ 
Shaks. Taming of Shrew, Ul. ii. 125— 


‘I should bid good-morrow to my bride, 
And seal the title with a lovely kiss.’ 


Lover has become restricted in meaning. Its 
wider application formerly may be seen in Tindale’s 
tr. of Lk 6 ‘For the very synners love their 
lovers’; 159 ‘And when she hath founde it she 
calleth her lovers and her neighbours’; 15” ‘and yet 
gavest thou me never soo moche as a kyd to make 
mery with my lovers’; 3 Jn 4 ‘The lovers salute 
the. Grete the lovers byname.’ Soin AV,1K 5! 
‘Hiram was ever a lover of David’; Ps 38"! ‘My 
lovers and my friends stand aloof from my sore.’ 
But if it was wider, it was also darker in meaning 
sometimes and definite enough, as in Hos 2? ‘ For 
their mother hath played the harlot: she that 
conceived them hath done shamefully; for she 
said, I will go after my lovers.’ Cf. Knox, Works, 
iii, 196, ‘And Jeremie lykewyse in mokage of 
thame, sayis, Lat thy loveris delyver thee; call 
upon thame, and lat tham heir thee! Thow hast 
committed fornicatioun with thame, and hes com- 
mittit huredome with stoke and stone.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

LOVE-FEASTS (dydra:, Jude ” and some MSS 
of 2P 2; doxn, Apost. Const. ii. 28; trodoxH or 
Staxovla tparefov, Julian, Prag. ELpist. p. 305 [ed. 


Spanheim, 1696]; dyuwdns éoriacis, Clem. Alex. 
Peed. I. i. 12; ef. cuvevwyeicOa, Jude, 2 P, U.ce. 5 
Latin, epule, Jude ”, Vulg. convivium, 2 P 2% ib., 
but, technically, agape from the 2nd cent. onwards 
(ef. Tert. Apol. 39, ‘ccena nostra... id vocatur 
quod dilectio apud Greecos est’; Acta Perpet. et Fel. 
17; Aug. c. Faustwm, xx. 20]; Eng. RV ‘feasts of 
charity ’).—These feasts sprang out of the common 
meals of the early Christian Church, in which all 
the members of the local church shared, and which 
served at once as a token of brotherhood (Ac 2%) 
and as a method of helping the poor (Ac 612; ef, 
Chrys. ad 1 Co 11" kat yap dydays brddects Fv Kat 
tevias mapauv0la Kal mdovTov cwdpovicuds Kal didoco- 
gias ddopuhn tis peylorns Kal tamewodppoctyns dda 
cxaNla). They probably originated in an imitation 
of the private meal of a Jewish household, widened 
out by the Christian conception of brotherhood, 
and consciously reproducing the last Supper which 
the Lord had kept at Jerusalem; but their wide 
dissemination among the Gentile Christians would 
have been facilitated by the similar common meals 
which were usual in the pagan religious brother- 
hoods (Hatch, BZ ii. p. 31 note). The fullest 
account of a love-feast in the NT is to be found 
in 1 Co 117%; in subsequent writers, in Tert. 
Apol. 39. 

The feast was an afternoon meal at which rich 
and poor met together in one common building. 
Formal prayers of benediction, based upon the 
Jewish benedictions, were said over the food; the 
prayers preserved in Didaché, c. 9, are possibly 
specimens of those used at the Agape. The 
‘Kiss of Charity’ (pidnua dydrns, 1 P 54) perhaps 
concluded the meal. After the meal, hands were 
washed, lights were lit (cf. Ac 20’), and there 
followed singing and prayer under the leadership 
of a prophet (Did. c. 14) or some other minister. 
The Agape stood in close connexion with the 
Eucharist, which possibly preceded it (so Chrys. 
loc. cit.), but more probably followed it; and hence 
the phrase dydayv moety seems to include the 
Eucharist in Ign. ad Smyrn. c. 8 (where see 
Lightfoot), and evxapioria is applied to Christian 
meals in Clement of Alexandria (Ped. ii. 10). 

But the NT itself bears witness to the dangers 
which such a meal ran of degenerating into licence. 
St. Paul had to check this at Corinth, and perhaps 
also at Ephesus (Eph 5!*!"). St. Peter mentions 
the presence of immoral men degrading the feast 
into a banquet (cvvevwxovpevor). The heathen were 
not slow to exaggerate this, and to accuse the 
Christians of wild leence and immorality. Hence 
in the course of the 2nd cent., throughout many 
parts of the Christian Church, the Agape was 
separated from the Eucharist, the former being 
celebrated in the evening, the latter in the morn- 
ing. This was already the case in Bithynia at 
the time of Pliny’s letter to Trajan (Zp. 96), and 
the Agape was dropped there owing to Trajan’s 
edict against sodalitates. Justin Martyr (Apol. 
i. 67) describes the Eucharist without any refer- 
ence to the Agape; Tertullian (Apol. 39) describes 
the Agape without any reference to the Eucharist, 
and speaks of the Eucharist as celebrated before 
daylight (de Corona, c. 3). At Alexandria the 
connexion of the two, at any rate on some occasions, 
is found much later (cf. Socrates, HH v. 22), and 
the Agape took two forms there: either it retained 
the old idea of a common meal in the church, 
and tended at Alexandria to become an elaborate 
banquet; or it took the form of a dinner for the 
poor given by a richer brother at his own house, 
and apparently it was then called dox# rather than 
Agape (Bigg, Christian Platonists, pp. 102-105). 
By the time of St. Augustine it was little more 
than a dole for the poor (c. Faustwm, xx. 20; ef. 
Canons of Hippolytus, xxxi.-xxxy.). The changes 
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in the observance of the Agape may be compared 
with those in the Roman ‘sportula.’ For the later 
history in which the meal was first banished from 
the churches and then entirely disused, the reader 
is referred to Smith’s Dictionary of Christian 
Antiquities. The institution has left its per- 
manent mark in two ways upon the Christian 
Church : first, in all acts of charity that take the 
form of entertainment of the poor; and, secondly, 
in certain points of ritual connected with the 
Eucharist, such as the offertory, the washing of 
hands, the kiss of peace, and in the Oriental 
Church the distribution among the poor of bread 
which had been blessed but not consecrated. The 
Methodist ‘ Love-feasts’ were a deliberate attempt 
on Wesley’s part to revive the apostolic practice. 
LITERATURE.—Lightfoot, Ignatius, i. 52 note, 400ff., ii, 87, 
227, 312, 318, iii. 457f.; S. Chrysostom on 10Co 11; Suicer, 
Thesaurus, s.v.; Bingham, Christian Antiquities, xv. 7; Bp. 
John Wordsworth, The Holy Communion, pp. 44-46, 57-60; 
Uhlhorn, Christian Charity in the Ancient Church; Spitta, 
Zur Geschichte u. Litt. des Urchristenthums, i. (Gottingen, 
1893); Zahn in Herzog’s RH3, s.v. ‘Agapen’; Brightman, 
Liturgies, Hastern and Western. W. LOCK. 


LOYVINGKINDNESS.—We owe this beautiful 
word to Coverdale. His use of it is somewhat 
capricious, and in that respect he has been imitated 
by all subsequent versions until we come to the 
American Revised Version. The Heb. word so 
translated (197 hesed) is used of God’s love to man, 
and less frequently of man’s love to man. Itis 
disputed whether it also denotes man’s love to 
God. The passages relied on for the last meaning 
are Jer 27, Hos 64%, together with Is 571 men of 
piety, and 2 Ch 32* 355, Neh 13 pious acts. The 
Oxf. Heb. Lex. favours the sense of piety to God 
in all these places. It is only when the word 
means God’s love to man that it was translated 
by Coverdale (followed by AV) ‘lovingkindness,’ 
and that was well, for, as Driver says, that term 
is too strong to be used generally of men. But 
unfortunately it is only some of the passages with 
that meaning that have been so translated, chiefly 
in the Psalter, the other renderings in AV being 
‘merey, (Gn 19) 2427 3210 ix 1514209340 Nu! 1418: 
Dt 5 79-1298 715 9951 1 K 8 1 Ch 16% 41 1713, 
PO SI OTRO OLS Napa Rs 73 Oh) Nilay 11 OEP IB YP 
Ps 57 64 135 1850 Q\7 936 O57 10 317. 16 3210 83>- 18. 22 
36° 4.426 528 572 10 5910. 16. 17 617 62}2 662° 6918 778 857- 10 
86>: 13. 15 sgl. 2. 14. 24, 28 904 9418 983 100° 1012 1038: 11.17 
1061: 7. 45 1072 1084 10921: 26 1151 118}: 2. 3. 4, 29 119#- 64, 124 
1307 136): 2: 8 4. 5. 6. 7.8. 9. 10. 11, 12. 13, 14. 15. 16. 17. 18. 19. 20. 
21. 22, 23. 24. 25.26 1388 14312 1458 1474, Pr 168, Is 55°, 
Jer 334, La 3%, Dn 94, Mic 738 2°); ‘goodness’ 
(Ex 34%, Ps 33° 52! 1078: 1521-81 1442). “kindness” 
(Ps 317, Jon 4%); ‘merciful kindness’ (Ps 117? 
119%). The RV has made but few changes. It 
has preferred ‘lovingkindness’ to ‘merey’ in 2S 
22°) Ps 5! 64 18 Qi 257-10 BI716 365.4426 611 43!25 to 
‘goodness’ in Ps 33°, to ‘kindness’ in Ps 31”, to 
‘merciful kindness’ in Ps 11976, and once it goes 
the other way, changing ‘lovingkindnesses’ in Ps 
89* into ‘mercies.’ But the Amer. Revisers have 
chosen ‘lovingkindness’ for all the passages in 
which the meaning is God’s love to man, and for 
these only. See their note on this word under 
‘Classes of Passages’ in the Appendix to the 
English RV. 

The best statement of the meanings of hesed in 
the OT will be found in the Oxf. Heb. Lexicon. 
Cheyne has much to say of the word, see esp. his 
Origin of the Psalter, p. 378 (where he happily 
distinguishes 4298 from 797 in reference to man, 
the former being ‘right feeling towards J” as the 
root of right action,’ the latter ‘right action as 
the flower of right feeling’); see also W. R. Smith, 
Prophets*, pp. 160f., 408f.; Driver on Dt 79; 
Kirkpatrick, Psalms, i. 220; Girdlestone, Synonyms 


of OT, p. 111f.; and the art. HASIDAANS. The 
English word is purely biblical. 
J. HASTINGS. 


LOW COUNTRY.—See SHEPHELAH. 


LOZON (Aogév), 1 Es 5%=Darkon, Ezr 2°, Neh 
IPE 


LUBIM (a, in Dn 1102), A(Bves LXX, Libyes 
Vulg.).— They are mentioned as auxiliaries and 
neighbours of the Egyptians : 2 Ch 12° as the chief 
auxiliaries of Shishak, 168 with the Ethiopian 
Zerah, Nah 3° as helpers of Thebes at the side of 
Put, Dn 11“ together with the Ethiopians as 
neighbours of Egypt. Most probably the Le- 
habim of Gn 10", 1 Ch 1" are the same nation 
(see LeWABIM); the identification with the 
LupIm (which see), attempted by some, has 
many difficulties to contend against. The name 


wos 


appears in Arabic as Labi uty =the singular »2 


(occurring in the Talmud) ‘Libyan’ (on the 
Egyptian form, see below). 

The Greeks first used Libya of the whole 
country W. of Egypt which was reckoned as a 
part of Asia; consequently Libya was equivalent 
to Africa. Later, Libya was used only of the 
part between Egypt and the Roman province of 
Africa, consisting of Marmarica in the E. (Libya 
Inferior asa Roman province) and Cyrenaica (Libya 
Superior, modern Barka) in the W. (Libya Interior 
was S. of both). The Libyan Nomos (7.e. country) 
of Egypt extended from Marea to Apis (W.) and, 
along the frontier of Egypt, to Memphis (8.), a 
strip of borderland always visited by Libyans with 
their flocks. 

The Libyans appear on Egyptian monuments 
from the earliest period, but more frequently from 
about B.c. 1600. They are depicted (earliest 
example in Newberry, Benihasan, 1. pl. 45, 47) as 
tall, well-built, of whiter complexion even than 
the Syrians and Europeans, with blue eyes, blond 
hair and beard. These pictures agree closely with 
the type of the modern Kabyles in Algeria, in 
whom many travellers have sought descendants 
of strayed Germans, e.g. Vandals (very errone- 
ously, as the Egyptian pictures show). Their hair, 
ornamented with ostrich feathers, was worn tied 
in a long pig-tail hanging over the ear, while it 
was cut half-length at the back part of the head ;” 
the beard was pointed. Blue tatoo-marks, vary- 
ing according to the tribe, ornamented the body. 
The dress consisted of a girdle and a long mantle. 
They were chiefly a pastoral people, wandering 
with their leather-tents and their flocks of goats 
and sheep over their sandy country. I requently 
they appeared at the W. frontier of Egypt as 
invaders, especially under the 19th and 20th 
dynasties, 7.¢. after 1850. Seti 1., Ramses I. and 
Il. record invasions warded off with ereat diffi- 
culty. Merenptah, the successor of Ramses IL., 
defeated an army of Libyans allied with pirates 
from Asia Minor and Europe, after they had nearly 
reached Memphis, slaying almost 10,000 of them. 
They fought with arrows and long swords, the 
chiefs from chariots. Being very brave, they were 
employed as mercenaries by the Pharaohs, more 
and more frequently after B.c. 1100. Finally they 
became the privileged soldiers of Egypt ; and their 
leaders, as Egyptian generals, grew so influential 
that several dynasties of Egyptian princes, as well 
as the great Bubastide (22) and Suitic (24, 26) 
dynasties, which include most of the Pharaohs 
mentioned by name in the Bible, were of Libyan 
descent. .g. Shishak (more correctly Shoshak 
for Shoshank) is a name of Libyan etymology. 
In their own country the Libyans assumed a few 
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elements of Egyptian culture, e.g. the worship of 
the god Am(m)on (whose principal temple was in 
the oasis of Amon, now Siwah), circumcision, etc., 
but always remained at a low stage of civiliza- 
tion, Their strange and rude system of writing, 
still employed by the desert tribes 8. of Algeria, 
and now called Zifinaghen, was borrowed from 
Southern Arabia, it would appear, about the 
Persian period. Also the introduction of the 
camel, and several customs, possibly also elements 
of their language, point to later connexions with 
this country—a strange fact, and not yet sufli- 
ciently understood. Their difficult language is, 
however, witnessed to by Egyptian monuments 
from about 1400, so that only a small part of the 
people can have consisted of immigrating Eastern- 
ers. Under Greek (in Cyrene) and Carthaginian 
influence, and still more under Roman dominion, 
the Libyans were only superficially civilized in 
the cities ; a large part of them, especially in the 
interior, always remained barbarous shepherds. 
They extended from Egypt to Timbuctoo and the 
Senegal river until the invasion of the Arabs; the 
subsequent adoption of Arab religion made a great 
part of them give up their language and nation- 
ality. Their language (the Tamasheg), which 
recently has been studied very zealously (in Ene- 
land especially by the late Prof. Newman), is 
at present much mixed with Arabic. Gram- 
matically, however, it shows the purest Hamitic 
type. It is not so closely related to ancient 
Egyptian as we should expect, and betrays more 
affinity with the Hamitic languages on the coast 
of the Red Sea. The national name of this great 
race (at present pronounced Imushagh, Imuhag, 
etc.) is of obscure etymology. The Egyptians 
called them Themheu (plural, perhaps the same 
word), later Phasat, and the easternmost part 
Thehnu (or Thehnyu, plural) and distinguished 
various tribes. Of these the Mashauasha (Mdéves 
of Herodotus?) and Lod (written Ra-bu, plur. 
Ra -buw-y) were most prominent in the wars of 
Dyn. 19 and 20 (minor tribes Kahak, Qaiqasha, 
Shaitep, etc.), and we can observe how the name 
Lob gradually became general, as we find it 
among the Greeks and all Semites. It is prob- 
able that in Gn 10 it already includes the whole 
of the white Africans W. of Egypt, although 
the Egyptians (and through these the Hebrews) 
hardly knew any tribes W. of Cyrene ; the dominion 
of the conquering Pharaohs did not extend even 
so far. W. MAX MULLER. 


LUCAS, Philem * (AV only) for LUKE (wh. see). 


LUCIFER (bo ‘shining one,’ z.e. the morning 
star, as explained by the following words "w7j32 
‘son of dawn,’ Is 14?).—The word is applied by 
the writer of the prophecy to the king of Babylon, 
partly in reference to the astrology for which 
Chaldzea was famous in ancient times, partly to 
the prevailing belief in the deification of heroes. 
The king of Babylon had complacently looked 
forward to the time when he would ascend into 
heaven and exalt his throne above the stars of 
God. But in reality his dead body would be 
treated with the utmost contempt, ‘a carcase 
trodden under foot’; while his soul would descend 
into Sheol, and there receive but an empty honour 
from the shades, astounded that the great and 
mighty king could become like one of themselves. 

From a supposed reference to this passage in our 
Lord’s words, ‘I beheld Satan fallen as lightning 
from heaven’ (Lk 101), in connexion with Rev 9°™ 
(the language of 9! being in part probably derived 
from this passage), Lucifer came in the Middle 
Ages to be a common appellation of Satan. The 
star of Rev 9! is a fallen angel who has given to 


him the key of the abyss, from which he sets loose 
upon the earth horribly formed locusts with 
scorpions’ tails, who have, however, power to hurt 
only such men as have not the seal of God on their 
foreheads. But this angel is not actually identi- 
fied with Satan by the writer of the Apocalypse. 
The imagery in Is was no doubt suggested by a 
meteor, and possibly it was so in Rey also. 
F. H. Woops. 

LUCIUS (Acvxios) is described in 1 Mac 1516 ag 
the ‘consul of the Romans’ (Uatos ‘Pwpnatwy), who, 
in consequence of the embassy sent to Rome by 
the high-priest Simon, wrote to Ptolemy vu. 
Euergetes, king of Egypt, to inform him that the 
Jews were under the protection of Rome. He 
sent copies of the same decree to other Eastern 
sovereigns, and to several small independent states. 
The title of this decree of the Senate is clearly 
imperfect, and it is not certain who is intended by 
this consul, whose preenomen is alone given. His 
date is approximately determined by the fact that 
Numenius and his fellow-ambassadors returned to 
Palestine in B.c. 1389-138 (1 Mac 15!-!%), Three 
possible identifications may be mentioned. 

1. Lucius Cecilius Metellus Calvus was consul 
in B.c. 142. This, however, seems too early, 
though the historian places the despatch of the 
embassy to Rome before the decree of the Jews in 
favour of Simon, made on the 18th Elul, B.c. 141 
(1 Mac 1424-28), 

2. Josephus mentions a decree of the Senate, 
passed under similar circumstances, and couched 
in similar terms, which he assigns to the 9th year 
of Hyrcanus Il. (Ant. XIV. vili. 5). Most moderns, 
however, except Mommsen, consider that Josephus 
is In error with regard to the date, and identify 
this senatus-consultum with that passed in the 
time of Simon. In Josephus the preetor Lucius 
Valerius is named as presiding in the Senate ; it is 
possible that he is the ‘consul Lucius’ of 1 Mac 1516 
(cf. Schiirer, HJP 1. i. 266 ff.). 

3. Most probably the reference is to L. Cal- 
purnius Piso, who was consul B.c. 139. His 
prenomen is often given as Cneius, but Lucius 
is the best authenticated reading in Valerius 
Maximus i. 3. 2 (see Westcott in Smith's DB 
‘Lucius’; Schiirer, /.c.). H. A. WHITE. 


LUCIUS (Aov«vos).—4. Of Cyrene (6 Kupyvaios). In 
Ac 131 we are told that certain prophets and 
teachers were at Antioch, and amongst them is 
mentioned Lucius of Cyrene. He comes third in 
the list, and is supposed to have been one of the 
prophets. Nothing further is known about him. 
The suggestion that he was the same as St. Luke 
(Aouvcés) has nothing in its favour. Such evidence 
as there is points the other way. For the difference 
between the descriptions of scenes at Antioch and 
those at places which the author of Acts must have 
visited is striking, and makes it clear that the 
writer had no intimate knowledge of the place, and 
doubtful if he had ever been there. It is probable, 
however, that it was this mistaken identification 
which first caused the tradition that St. Luke was 
an Antiochene by birth, which appears in Kus. HH 
iii. 4, and in many subsequent writers, and which 
is also without foundation. 

2. In Ro 16” a certain Lucius is introduced as 
sending greetings with Timothy and others. 
Whether he was the same person as Lucius of 
Cyrene we have no means of judging. 

A. C. HEADLAM. 

LUCRE (from Lat. ducrwm through Fr. luere, 
gain) had not always the bad sense which belongs 
to it in AV and in modern use. Erasmus, On the 
Crede (1533), fol. 70, says ‘God is very greatlye to 
be thanked, whose goodness hath tourned the 
malyce and wickednes of other men unto his 
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servauntes, into the lucre and encreace of godly- 
nesse.” In 18 8° ys3, which means gain obtained 
by violent or dishonest means, is rendered ‘lucre,’ 
‘ And his sons walked not in his ways, but turned 
aside after lucre, and took bribes, and perverted 
judgement’ (LXX é&ékAwayv déricw Tis cuvTeXdetas, 
Vulg.  declinaverunt post awvariciam, Wye. 
‘boweden aside after averyce,’ Cov. ‘enclyned 
unto covetousnes,’ Gen. ‘ turned aside after lucre’). 
The word is not again used in OT, but occurs five 
times in NT, always qualified by the adj. ‘ filthy.’ 
In 1 Ti 3%8, Tit 17 the adj. aicxpoxepdjs is tr? 
‘ereedy of filthy Iucre’ (RV after edd. omits from 
1 Ti 3°); in 1 P 5? the adv. alcxpoxepdés is translated 
‘for filthy lucre’; and in Tit 1# the poe alax pod 
képdovs xdpw is rendered ‘for filthy lucre’s sake.’ 
All these expressions we owe to Tindale. Except 
in language coloured by biblical recollection the 
word is no longer used. Bacon (Hssays, ‘ Of 
Superstition,’ Gold. Treas. ed. p. 69) shows the 
ordinary use in his day: ‘The Strategems of 
Prelates for their owne Ambition and Lucre.’ 
Shaks. uses the word twice (I Henry VI. V. iv. 
141, Cymb. Iv. ii. 324), both in the same sense. 
J. HASTINGS. 

LUD, LUDIM (2), plur. orn, orn, Aovd, Aovdiets, 
Lud, Ludim).—In Gn 10” Lud appears as fourth 
‘son’ of Shem, in Gn 10" we are told that Mizraim 
‘begat’ Ludim. Here two very different races are 
indicated, a Semitic Lud and an Egyptian Ludim. 
Both names are, however, used by the prophets in 
such a way as to prevent uny distinction between 
the words Lud and Ludim. In 1 Ch 1 and 1" the 
statements of Genesis are simply repeated. In 
Is 661° Lud is named with Tarshish, Pul (which is 
generally considered to be an error for Put, i.e. 
Phut), as among the far-off nations. In Jer 46° the 
Ludim are mentioned with Cush and Phut as 
auxiliaries of Egypt. In Ezk 27° Lud appears 
with Persia and Phut as soldiers of Tyre; and in 
30° Lud occurs with Cush, Phut, and others as 
allies of Egypt. 

The many difficulties that arise from these 
references are due to two causes—the difficulty of 
recognizing the people referred to, and doubts as 
to the integrity of the text. Since the time of 
Josephus (Ant. I. vi. 4) a prevailing opinion has 
been that the Semitic Lud denotes the Lydians of 
Asia Minor; and would then correspond with their 
mythical ancestor Lydus, mentioned by Herodotus, 
i. 7. Herodotus (/.c.) also describes their first king 
Agron as a descendant of Ninus and Belos, which 
may be taken toimply an Assyrian (or Babylonian?) 
origin. To support this opinion, the many affinities 
of Lydian worship with Syrian, and the marked 
similarity of their art to Assyrian types, have been 
pressed. Against the Semitic origin of the Lydians 
is the evidence of the remains of their language 
embodied in place names and preserved in native 
personal names. It is not too much to say that in 
the earliest times of which we have evidence Lydia 
was not Semitic, but peopled by a race that every- 
where preceded the Greeks and spread wide into 
Europe. Lydia admitted several successive over- 
lying strata of population, Greeks and Persians, 
not to mention Kimmerians and Scythians. These 
were not Semitic. It is difficult to see in what 
sense the classical Lydia was ever Semitic. That 
Josephus meant that country seems certain, not 
only from his own words, but from the fact that 
Lydia was known by name to the Jews (1 Mac 83). 
To the author of Gn 10% Lud may not, however, 
have meant Lydia at all, but some more southerly 
folk. The direction of the geographical distribu- 
tion of the sons of Shem runs from §.E. to N.W.., 
then apparently W. and no farther S. than Aram. 
Stress cannot be laid on this till we are sure which 
way Arphaxad lay from Asshur. But as the genius 


of Winckler has compelled us to admit the Syrian 
land of Musri in passages where Egypt had always 
been seen before (see Hxpos. Times, vii. p. 405 f.), 
and as even Cush may be the land Kusw in the 
same horse-producing Cilician direction, so 1t may 
be that cuneiform evidence will yet locate a Lud 
in some North Syrian land. To the early Greeks 
Lydia was unknown by that name, they called it 
Mconia; its later name does not appear till the 
7th cent. B.c. What if the founder of the Lydian 
name were, after all, a Semitic Lydus bringing with 
him Assyrian culture? He need not have made 
Lydia Semitic, but he might have left a Semitic 
Lud behind him. When Gyges, king of Lydia 
(about B.C. 660), sent an embassy to Assurbanipal, 
king of Assyria, to seek alliance against the 
Kimmerians, it is stated that the Lydian tongue 
was not understood by the king’s interpreters, and 
that only with difficulty was an interpreter found 
(G. Smith’s Assurbanipal, p. 79). This seems 
decisive against Lydian being then a Semitic 
tongue. We are further told that the name 
Lu-ud-di had not been known before in Assyria 
(KIB ii. p. 172). Whether this means that no 
intercourse had ever taken place between the 
countries is open to question; perhaps it only 
means that the name was fresh. The mere absence 
of any Assyrian mention of a Semitic Lud may be 
pressed too far. . 

On the other hand, the theory of a widespread 
Semitic nation, Lud, including (according to 
Knobel) Amalek, the Amorites, the Philistines, 
the Egyptian Ludim, and the Lydians of Asia 
Minor, seems out of the question. 

If it is difficult as yet to locate a Semitic Lud, 
the Egyptian Ludim are quite as difficult to locate. 
No satisfactory identification from native Egyptian 
sources has yet been given. The Rutwu or Aetw, 
suggested by some, appear not to be a nation at all ; 
the word even is now read Romet (see Dillm. on 
Gn 10%). It has been suggested to read Lybians,* 
which is simply cutting the knot. Movers would 
identify with the great Berber tribe of the Lewata, 
inhabiting the shores of the Syrtes; but these 
people do not appear in history till the 6th cent. A.D. 

According to the direction of the geographical 
distribution of Mizraim’s offspring, perhaps we 
should find them W. of Phut, and so somewhere 
S. or even W. of the Syrtes. This can hardly be 
separated from the localization of Phut near Egypt. 

When we turn to the prophetical passages, we 
find some marked characteristics. The Ludim are 
warriors and bowmen. Nowhere in antiquity do 
we find the Lydians famous as warriors or bow- 
men. This, however, isnot of much weight against 
the fact that the Carians and Ionians were mer- 
cenaries of Egypt from the time of Psammetichus I. 
(B.c. 663-610). The biblical Ludim may cover 
these. Winckler has pointed out that in an inscrip- 
tion of the 37th year of Nebuchadnezzar, a frag- 
mentary account of his wars with Amasis, king of 
Egypt, we have mention of the people Put-laman. 
As Jaman (Ionians) is the regular Assyrian term 
for Greeks, we are forced to conclude that Put, the 
biblical Phut, was, if not exactly Greek in race and 
language, at least indistinguishable from them for 
political purposes in Egypt. The prophets may 
have had better knowledge of the racial affinities 
of these Egyptian mercenaries, and kept the term 
Phut for one, Ludim for another. 

The versions, whether influenced by Josephus 
and Herodotus or independently preserving a 
historical tradition, frequently render Ludim by 
Lydians. The various commentators on the books 
of the OT resort to all kinds of devices to bring 
the text into accord with the facts known to them, 

* For instance, by Stade (Javan, 5f.), who proposes to read 
in Gn 1013 and Jer 469 0°23 (Libyans) for 0°73. 
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Many of these difficulties will doubtless disappear 
with greater knowledge of the ancient inhabitants 
of Egypt and Syria. They cannot be discussed 
here. See also art. LYDIA. 


LireraturE.—Dillmann and Holzinger on Genesis ; Cheyne 
on Isaiah; Kretschmer, Hinleitung in die Geschichte der 
Griechischen Sprache, p. 284 f. (for Lydian race, Buresch, Aus 
Lydien, must also be taken into account); Winckler, Altoriental- 
ische Forschungen, series i. p. 518; Frd. Delitzsch, Paradies, 
257, 310; Schrader, KAT? 114 [COT ii. 98ff.]; Movers, 
Phonizier, ii. 1, 377 ff.; Ebers, digypten u. die Biicher Mose’s, 
i. 96 ff. C. H. W. JOHNS. 


LUHITH (mmbn abyp Is 15%, rinbo mbyo Jer 485 
[Kethibh]; LXX in Is AoveiO, in Jer BANOO, A 
"Adawd).—A place which practically is only once 
mentioned in OT. It occurs, as ‘the ascent 
of’ or ‘to Luhith,’ in Is 15° and in the corre- 
sponding section of Jer (48 [LXX 31]5). The 
refugees from ruined Moab are there représented 
as fleeing to Zoar, by the ascent of L. and in the 
way of Horonaim, names which may be selected as 
local asylum sanctuaries where fugitives would be 
secure, or as merely different roads for escape out 
of the wasted country. The ‘ascent’ may then 
mean either the hill on which the sanctuary stood 
(cf. on nbyo=mount of olives, 2S 15%), or the 
pass which led to safety (cf. oatpy abyo=the 
scorpion ascent, Nu 34+). : 

The derivation of the name must at present 
remain uncertain. Gesenius (Thes.) translates it 
‘made of boards, 7.¢e. probably having houses made 
of boards’; but this derivation ignores the fact 
that Luhith must be a more or less exact trans- 
literation into Heb. of an originally Moabite word. 
In that connexion the variation between Is and 
Jer (Kethibh) is noteworthy. 

Eusebius still knew a village which bore the 
name. The Onomasticon (s.v. Luith, Aovid) states 
‘there is to-day a village between Areopolis (2.¢. 
Rabbath-moab) and Zoar which is named Luitha.’ 
See, further, RABBAH and ZOAR. 

A. C. WELCH. 

LUKE, THE EVANGELIST.—The name Aovuxés 
does not seem to occur before the time of the NT 
(Zahn, Hinl. ii. 336). As a Greek name, it is 
found without any variation in spelling, unless 
Aovxovas (Kus. HE iv. 2) is to be regarded as such. 
It is, no doubt, a contracted form of Lucanus, a 
Latin name which occurs frequently in inscriptions 
(Lightfoot on Col 4"4), and is found in one Vulgate 
MS at the head of St. Luke’s Gospel (as well as in 
b f g?%), the other MSS quoted by Wordsworth and 
White giving only a Latinized form of the Greek 
name, ‘ secundum Lucan or Lucam.’ The identifi- 
cation of the name with Aovkios or Aovievos (Ac 13}, 
Ro 16!) is not philologically impossible, but is un- 
likely. As to the person, see Lucius and below. 

A person of this name is mentioned three times 
in the NT, viz. Col 44, 2 Ti 44, Philem™4, From 
these passages we infer that he was with St. Paul 
at Rome when these Epistles were written, and 
was alone with him at the date of the latest. In 
the first passage he is spoken of as 6 larpds o 
dyamnrés,* and as he sends a greeting to the 
Colossians, he must have been known to that 
Church. He is, in this passage, distinguished 
from oi évtes éx mepiroums (Col 44), and so was a 
Gentile by birth. This makes the identification 
with Aovxios of Ro 167 (see Orig. ad. loc.) impos- 
sible,—for the latter was a kinsman of St. Paul,— 
and disproves the view of Tiele and others that St. 
Luke was a Jew. Jerome (Quest. in Gen.) refers 
to a tradition that he was a proselyte (and as such 
ignorant of Hebrew), but it is more probable that 
he became a Christian without becoming a Jew, 
and the Western reading of Ac 11% (D) would 
require that his conversion to Christianity took 

* See next art. under ‘Style.’ 
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place before St. Paul met him (but ef. Tert. c. Mare. 
iv. 2). In the other passage, Philem24, St. Luke 
sends greeting to Philemon, and is spoken of as one 
of St. Paul’s cuvepyoi. We know then that he was 
with St. Paul in doth his imprisonments at Rome, 
but, from our finding no mention of him in Ph, 
Lightfoot (Phil. p. 35) argues that he was not 
there continuously. If we may assume (see ACTS 
for the arguments to justify this assumption) that 
St. Luke was the writer of the Acts, and refers to 
himself in the ‘ we-sections,’ then we may note the 
connexion with Antioch in Syria,* implied by the 
Western reading of Ac 1178, mentioned by Eus. 
(HE iii. 4) and others, but perhaps based on a 
supposed identification with Lucius of Ac 13} 
(Wetstein, Bengel). More certain is the inference 
that he joined St. Paul at Troas (Ac 16) about the 
year 50 A.D. (see CHRONOLOGY OF NT, vol. i. 
p. 422), and was with him until his arrival at 
Rome about A.D. 59, except during the period 
which elapsed between St. Paul’s departure from 
Philippi on the Second Missionary Journey (173), 
and his arrival again there on the Third (Ac 20°). 
If we may anticipate here the proofs (given in 
next art.) that St. Luke was the writer of the 
third Gospel, then, from the preface to that book, 
we may add that he did not belong to those who 
could claim. to be of dm’ dpxijs airémra. The refer- 
ences to St. Luke in NT may be completed by a 
mention of the tradition, first found in Orig. 
(Hom. i. in Luc.), that he is the ‘brother whose 
praise is in the Churches’ (2 Co 838), sent by St. 
Paul with Titus to carry the letter. He is also 
mentioned in the subscription to that Epistle as 
one of the bearers. 

When we pass outside the NT we find a number 
of assertions made about him, some of which are 
contradicted by the statements already noticed in 
the NT. Thus the late tradition that he was one 
of the Seventy (Epiphanius), or the unnamed com- 
panion of Cleophas, mentioned in Lk 24'%* (‘The- 
ophyl.; Gr. Menol. etc.), are both untenable in 
face of Lk 1*.. The tradition that he was a painter 
is also late, though not so late as it used to be 
thought.t What its origin was we cannot say. 
It is first mentioned by Theodore the Reader, 
whose date may be assigned to the 6th century. 
Zahn suggests (Linl. ii. 337) that the tradition 
may be due to a misinterpretation placed on the 
word xaficropelvy in Theodore’s statement as to 
Tip elkdva THs Oeordkov, vy 6 dmdaToNos AovKds Kabu- 
orépnoev. A much earlier authority—the Prefatio 
Luce, given in Wordsworth’s Vulgate, p. 269, and 
ascribed by Harnack (Chronologie, p. 653) to the 
3rd cent. at latest—gives us many additional facts 
about St. Luke: ‘Luke, by nation a Syrian of 
Antioch, a disciple of the apostles, and afterwards 
a follower of St. Paul, served his Master blame- 
lessly till his confession. For having neither wife 
nor children he died in Bithynia at the age of 
seventy-four, filled with the Holy Ghost.’ To 
Eusebius (HE iii. 4) we are indebted for some facts, 
and he has been followed by Jerome (de Vzr. 
Illustr.7). Probably, though not certainly, Euse- 
bius’ words—rd pev yévos dy Tay dm’ ’AvTioxelas— 
imply that St. Luke came himself from Antioch,$ 
though some scholars regard this belief as resting 
on nothing more substantial than the identification 
of St. Luke with Aovxvos of Ac 13! mentioned above. 
His special sphere of work is said to have been 


* Not Antioch in Pisidia, as Rendall argues on the ground of 
the 4% in Ac 1428. é : ; 

+ For the various forms of the tradition connecting him with 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, see Heprews in vol. ii. p. 338, 

t Plummer, Commentary on St. Luke, pp. xxi, xxii. 

§ Ramsay (St. Paul the Trav. 200ff., 389f.) regards St. Luke 
as a Macedonian, who ‘belonged to a family that had a con- 
nexion with Antioch,’ and thinks Eusebius’ phrase was intended 
to preclude the belief that St. Luke himself belonged to Antioch. 
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Achaia, but (Const. Apost. vii. 46) another tradi- 
tion connects him with Alexandria, where he is 
said to have consecrated the second bishop. In 
Achaia or in Bithynia (Rom. Martyr., etc.) he 
died. As to the mode of his death there are two 
traditions, one of which (Menol. Basil.) says that 
he died a peaceful death, the other (Greg. Naz., 
ap. Migne, Pat. Gr. xxxv. 589) that he was mar- 
tyred under Domitian. His bones are said to have 
been carried from.Achaia to Constantinople, and 
buried there in the twentieth year of Constantius. 


LITERATURE.—-In addition to the patristic references given 
above, see Zahn, Hinleitung in das NT ii. 333ff.; Plummer, 
Commentary on St. Luke; Nilles, Calend. Utr. Hecles. ; Baring 
Gould, Lives of the Saints ; Acta Sanctorum. 
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. Authorship and Canonicity. 

Date and Place of Writing. 

. Transmission of the Text. 

Sources used. 

St. Luke and St. Paul. 

St. Luke and Josephus. 

St. Luke and Marcion. 

. St. Luke’s Style. 

. St. Luke’s Preface. 
10. Purpose and Arrangement of the Gospel. 
11. General Characteristics of the Gospel. 

1. AUTHORSHIP AND CANONICITY.—(a@) Author- 
ship.—The proof that St. Luke was the writer of 
the Third Gospel depends partly on internal, partly 
on external, evidence. 

The internal evidence consists in the connexion 
between the Gospel and the Acts which is seen in 
the style, and also in the common dedication of 
the two books to Theophilus, and the reference in 
Ac 1! to a ‘former treatise,’ which was no doubt 
the Gospel. It is here assumed (see Acts for the 
arguments to support this view) that St. Luke was 
the writer of the Acts, and on this assumption it 
is impossible not to accept the Lucan authorship 
of the third Gospel. The argument from style 
(see below) is quite conclusive. Again, there are 
many points of connexion between the Gospel and 
Acts other than those of style, as, for instance, the 
reference to the Holy Spirit as ‘the promise of the 
Father’ (Ac 14; cf. Lk 24%), the idea of apostolic 
‘ witness’ (Lk 24%, Ac passim), the common expla- 
nation of Simon as 6 fmAwr7s in Lk 6% and Ac 1, 
but not in the other lists. 

The external evidence* is to be found in the 
references which mention St. Luke by name as the 
writer of one of the four Gospels. Itis well known 
that the earliest allusions to the Gospels do not 
give the names of the writers, but so soon as this 
mode of reference begins we find St. Luke’s name 
connected with one of the Gospels. The earliest 
of these is in the Muratorian Fragment, which 
opens with the words tertio evangelit librum secun- 
dum Lucan Lucas... conscripsit. Trenzeus re- 
peatedly refers to St. Luke by name, the strongest 
passage being perhaps Her. Ill. xiv. 3, where he 
mentions multa que inveniri possunt a solo Luca 
dicta esse, quibus et Marcion et Valentinus utuntur, 
and earlier in the same section a rejection of St. 
Luke is spoken of as tantamount to a rejection of 
‘the Gospel of which he claims to be a disciple.’ 
In very many other passages Irenzeus definitely 
quotes St. Luke (¢.g. 3! 3% ete.), and nowhere 
is his authorship called in question. Another 
passage which gives unquestionable support to St. 
Luke’s authorship is to be found in Tert. c. Mare. 
iv. 2—cf. ib. iv. 5, id evangelium quod Luce 
refertur penes nos. So Clem. Alex. (Strom. i. 21) 
quotes the Gospel often as by St. Luke. 

It is unnecessary to multiply the evidence of 
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*The title zzr% Aovzcéy cannot be taken to prove much, 
though the forms cata Lucam, etc., in MSS of the old Latin, in 
Cyprian, and elsewhere, show that the Greek MSS on which they 
were based had the titles in 2nd or 8rd cent. (Zahn, Wini. ii. 178). 


later authorities, for the passages quoted show 
that writers of a comparatively early date and 
coming from all parts of the Christian Church 
unhesitatingly ascribe the authorship of one of the 
Gospels to St. Luke. ‘It is manifest that in all 
parts of the Christian world the third Gospel . . . 
was universally believed to be the work of St. 
Luke. No one speaks doubtfully on this point’ 
(Plummer, S¢. Luke, p. 16). 

(6) Canonicity.—Though the references which 
connect Luke by name with the Gospel are, from 
the nature of the case, comparatively late, those 
which proveits use as an authoritative writing carry 
us back very much further. We find, it is true, 
no certain trace of its use in the Apostolic Fathers. 
‘We must be content to leave it doubtful whether 
Clement of Rome knew our Gospel according to 
Luke, and the same must be said of Polycarp and 
of Ignatius’ (Plummer, /.c. p. xxv); but when we 
come on to Justin Martyr and to Tatian, the 
evidence of a use of this Gospel is abundant and 
unquestionable. Justin refers to a number of 
details which are found only in this Gospel: thus 
he mentions particulars given only in Lk 1.2, such 
as the message of Gabriel (1%) and the journey to 
Bethlehem in consequence of the enrolment; he 
also alludes to other incidents from later chapters, 
such as our Lord’s being sent to Herod (237), or the 
last word from the Cross (23%), or the explanation 
of the Scriptures to the disciples on the way to 
Emmaus (24%). The use of St. Luke’s Gospel by 
Tatian, who was a scholar of Justin, is equally 
clear from the Diatessaron, the second section of 
which (as given by Hemphill) contains Lk 1°, 

These writers sufficiently prove the use of the 
Gospel within the Church, but perhaps more 
striking testimony is to be found in the fact of its 
use by those outside the Church. Thus it formed 
the basis of the narrative which Marcion drew up 
(see below), it was used by the Valentinians in 
their system of chronology (Lightfoot, Biblical 
Essays, p. 57), and was the subject of a commentary 
by Heracleon (Clem, Alex. Strom. iv. 9). 

It was then, from the first, fully recognized and 
used in the Church, and is omitted in no lists of 
the canonical books. 

Its position in the New Testament Canon among 
the Gospels varies. It must be remembered that 
the order in which the books succeed each other 
would not tend to be fixed until the Codex began 
to take the place of the Roll, that is, in the begin- 
ning of the 3rd century. Origen (ap. Eus. HE 
vi. 25) mentions as traditional that order with 
which we, are familiar, Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
John, and this order is found in most of our 
authorities, beginning with the Muratori Canon. 
After this the order most frequently found is the 
so-called Western order, Matthew, John, Luke, 
Mark. The object of this—which is met with 
in D, many MSS of the Old Latin, the Gothic 
version, and elsewhere—was, no doubt, to bring 
together the two apostles and place them first, and 
afterwards the ‘apostolic men.’ The Curetonian 
Syriac puts St. Luke’s Gospel last, &* and X (a 
Munich MS of the 9th cent.) have the order John, 
Luke, Mark, Matthew, while in two cursives the 
order is John, Luke, Matthew. The order in 
which the Gospels come in the MSS may have 
been affected, moreover, by their supposed chrono- 
logical order, or by the symbols assigned to them. 
We may perhaps notice here Blass’s view (Philol. 
of the Gosp. p. 77) that there is evidence in the 
spelling adopted by D of ‘a time when there was a 
closer connexion between Luke’s first and second 
parts than between Luke’s Gospel and the other 
Gospels.’ 

2. DATE AND PLACE OF WRITING.—(a) Date.— 
Various dates have been assigned to the Gospel, 
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ranging from A.D. 56-60 (Blass, Philol. of Gospels, 
pp. 53, 54) to some date after A.D. 180. The main 
argument in favour of the latest date, which was 
that accepted by Baur, Zeller, and others, was 
the supposed dependence of the Gospel on that 
of Marcion; but this argument has been proved 
to be valueless by the almost universal agreement 
of critics that Marcion is really dependent on St. 
Luke. A comparatively late date for the Gospel 
has also been urged on the ground of a similar 
dependence on Josephus. This, if proved, would 
make the date about A.D. 100; but here, again, 
the hypothesis must be regarded as unproven. 
Nor can any definite and certain conclusion be 
reached by comparing St. Luke’s Gospel with those 
of St. Matthew and St. Mark, for the dates of 
these two books are uncertain. It is true we 
have a tradition which Clement of Alexandria 
received from oi dvéxabev mpecBirepo (Eus. HE vi. 
14) that the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke 
—Td mwepiéxovTa Tas yeveadoyias—were the first 
written. The statement of Irenzeus (iii. 1. 1) need 
not be taken as giving the chronological order of 
the Gospels (as Zahn, Hind. ii. 181), for the ére:ra, 
on which Zahn lays stress to prove this, only 
implies that St. John’s Gospel was written later 
than the other three, and though dates are by 
him assigned to St. Matthew and St. Mark, none 
is given for St. Luke. External evidence of any 
value as to the relative dates of the three Synoptic 
Gospels is therefore not forthcoming ; nor does a 
comparison of them show very clear results, as 
will be seen below. 

The first definite piece of evidence to be con- 
sidered is that afforded by Ac 1), where reference 
is made to a mp&ros Néyos, which, on the assumption 
that the Acts and the Gospel were both St. Luke’s 
writings, is the Gospel, the date of which we are 
discussing. The Gospel is therefore prior to the 
Acts, but the date of the latter book cannot be 
regarded as fixed; and the question is further 
complicated, if we attach any weight to Blass’s 
view that there were two separate editions of the 
Gospel and the Acts. In any case the date of 
the Gospel must depend on that of the Acts, and 
from a careful comparison of the style of these 
two books Sir John Hawkins (Hore Synoptice, pp. 
143-146) draws the conclusion that ‘a considerable 
time must have elapsed between the writing of 
the two books,’ and that there is ‘some internal 
evidence in favour of placing the Gospel at a con- 
siderably earlier date than Acts.’ 

Another class of arguments is concerned with 
data afforded by the Gospel itself. (1) Ramsay (Sz. 
Paul the Traveller, p. 387) argues that St. Luke’s 
dating of Tiberius’ reign in 3! requires us to 
reckon it from the time when he was associated 
by Augustus in the empire. Such a method of 
reckoning, he implies, is so unusual, that ‘there 
can be hardly any other reason’ for it ‘ than that 
the calculation was made under an emperor whose 
years were reckoned from his association as col- 
league.’ This was the case with Titus, who began 
to reign in association with his father in A.D. 71, 
and therefore Ramsay dates the writing of St. 
Luke’s Gospel about that time, the ‘finishing 
touches’ being given while Titus was reigning as 
sole emperor, A.D. 79-81. This argument, as the 
writer allows, ‘taken by itself would be insufii- 
cient.’ 

(2) The preface to the Gospel (11) states that 
there had been ‘many’ previous attempts to draw 
up a narrative of our Lord’s life, and this requires 
us to assume the lapse of some time after our 
Lord’s death. The length of the interval will 
depend on whether St. Luke’s words are taken 
to imply written narratives. ‘The process de- 
eiied in the preface implies a longer period than 
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would fall within the year A.D. 63: it is probable 
that the common basis of our three Synoptic 
Gospels was not committed to writing so early’ 
(Sanday, Inspiration, p. 278). 

(3) It is argued that we find in St. Luke’s Gospel 
language so definite and precise in regard to the 
circumstances of the destruction of Jerusalem, as 
to suggest to us to date the writing of the Gospel 
after that event. The three chief passages ad- 
duced are 19%-44 21° 91%4. The first of these 
passages occurs in the account of our Lord’s 
triumphal entry, on His first coming in sight of 
the city of Jerusalem. The words are #éovc.y 
nuépar él o€, kal mapeuBarotow otf éxOpoi cov xdpaxd 
got Kal eptkukA\woovcly oe, Kal ouvéEovoly oe wdavTobey 
kal édagiodoly ce Kal Tu Téxva cov év col, dv Sv ov« 
éyvws Tov Katpdv Ths émicxomfs cov. Here the con- 
cluding words imply that the whole passage is a 
comment on the verse which precedes, and which 
contains a statement of our Lord’s grief over 
Jerusalem for her failure to forecast the conse- 
quences of her conduct. The whole incident is 
recorded by St. Luke only, which is a suflicient 
explanation as to why the words in question 
should not be found in Mt or Mk, and they form 
an integral part of the incident. Nor is there 
anything suspiciously definite in the words, for 
if our Lord could foretell (Mt 247, Mk 13, Lk 21°) 
such a destruction of Jerusalem that ‘not. one 
stone should be left on another,’ there is nothing 
so precise in the words quoted above—which refer 
to the process by which that destruction was to 
be effected—as to require that St. Luke has in- 
serted these words—and not only these words, but 
the whole incident of which they form a part— 
after the event. In the next passage, 21%, the 
reference made by St. Matthew and St. Mark to 
Dn 9% has been dropped, and, instead of the words 
drav obv lnte TO BOéAVyLA THs eEpnudcews, K.T.r.. WE 
find the phrase érav idnre Kuk\oupévyny bd orparo- 
médwv "lepovoadnu, «.7.X. The fact of our having 
here a substitution for words found in St. Matthew 
and St. Mark, and not, as in the last case, an 
addition, is at first sight more suspicious. But 
one very reasonable view is that St. Luke is giving 
here an explanation of the words quoted from 
Daniel, the exact meaning of which is uncertain 
even now, while they would probably have been 

uite unintelligible to St. Luke’s Gentile readers. 
eae support is to be found for this view in St. 
Luke’s use of the word épjuwors at the end of the 
verse, which may be an allusion to the words 76 
Bddd\uyua THs épnudcews. Another equally possible 
explanation of St. Luke’s divergence from St. 
Matthew and St. Mark here is that he is drawing 
from a different source from that used by the 
other two Gospels, and this is borne out by 
numerous other passages in this chapter, where 
St. Luke’s independence is clear. The suggestion, 
therefore, that the words were inserted after the 
destruction of Jerusalem is only one of three pos- 
sible explanations of the facts, and is not required 
by the words themselves, which, like those in 
19*- 44, are not, after all, particularly definite. 
The last passage mentioned above, viz. 21%, is also 
peculiar to St. Luke—mecoivra: orépmare paxalpys Kat 
alxuarwricOjcovra eis Ta COvn wdvra, Kab’ lepovoadhu 
€orae waTroupévn bd eOvay, dxpr oF mAnpwOSow Katpot 
é6vev. But these words only state the destruction 
of Jerusalem by the Gentiles, and the further 
thought of a terminus ad quem for the punishment 
of the Jews is found in Ro 11, an Epistle earlier 
than the earliest date assigned to the Gospel. 

Not one of the passages just examined seems to 
the writer to contain anything incompatible with 
the reference of the Gospel to an early date, and 
all the arguments appear to rest on a very pre- 
carious basis. Another passage (21%! *) has been 
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thought to imply that, by leaving out the words 
émt Ovpacs found in the parallel passages of St. 
Matthew and St. Mark,—érap idnre ratra yyvoueva, 
ywaokete Stu éyyus éorw éml Ovpars,—St. Luke has 
emphasized a.distinction between the fall of Jeru- 
salem and the end of the world which they have 
not, and is therefore later. The next verse, stat- 
ing that ‘this generation shall not pass away till 
all these things be fulfilled,’ has, on the other 
hand, been used (e.g. by Weiss, Introduction to 
the NT, ii. 313) as a proof that because it is im- 
plied that the ‘second coming of Christ was still 
expected by the first generation of Christians,’ 
therefore the words would not have been allowed 
to stand in this form after about A.D. 80. 

More weight may perhaps be attached to the 
evidence afforded by the theological terms used 
in this Gospel—as, for example, the expression 
6 ktptos of our Lord (cf. Hv. Pet.—some of which 
point to a date later than that of St. Matthew or 
St. Mark. Another proof of a similar kind is to 
be found in the points of contact which have been 
noticed between this Gospel and that of St. John 
(see below, p. 167). 

These arguments, and that based on the lapse 
of time required by the circumstances presupposed 
in the preface, seem to preclude a very early date, 
and there is little or no evidence to require a late 
date. We may accept, perhaps, some date about 
the year 80, that is, the beginning rather than the 
end of the period (A.D. 78-93) within which it is 
placed by Harnack (Chronologie, p. 246 ff.). 

(6) Place.—In regard to the place at which the 
Gospel was written, the data are too vague or 
too late to give a certain conclusion. We have 
seen above (p. 162) that St. Luke’s sphere of 
preaching was associated with Greece, and so 
Jerome tells us that ‘in Achaiw Baothicegque (var. 
lec. Bithynize) partibus volumen condidit’ (Vulgate, 
ed. Wordsworth, i. p. 12), and within this district 
Godet selects Corinth. Another tradition con- 
nects St. Luke with Egypt, and accordingly a 
catalogue of NT books ascribed to Ebed Jesu 
(14th cent.) assigns the writing of the Gospel to 
Alexandria. The address to Theophilus, and the 
mention of St. Luke as St. Paul’s companion at 
Rome, have led Keim, Holtzmann, and others to 
place it at Rome, but we have no evidence to 
prove this. Other scholars (as Michaelis, Thiersch, 
and Blass) have fixed on Cesarea, others again 
(e.g. Hilgenfeld) have suggested Asia Minor. 
Many of these places and also others will be 
found mentioned in the subscriptions to the Gospel 
found in MSS of the Greek and of the versions 
(Tischendorf, V7, i. 738). We cannot attempt, 
in the absence of data, to decide finally between 
the many various alternative suggestions just 
mentioned, and may agree with Weiss (Introduc- 
tion, Eng. tr. ii. 314) that ‘all conjectures as to 
the place of composition are quite visionary, and 
have no value whatever.’ 

3. TRANSMISSION OF THE TEXT.—It is neces- 
sary to devote a separate section to this point, 
because of the questions suggested by the ‘ West- 
ern’ readings in St. Luke’s Gospel. “Blass began 
by basing on the ‘ Western’ readings in the Acts 
(which see) a theory that they preserve for us 
another and earlier edition than that with which 
we are familiar, and in his Acta Apostolorum 
secundum formam que videtur Romanam (Leipzig, 
1896) he attempted a reproduction of this. Since 
then he has extended his theory to the Gospel 
(Leipzig, 1897), but with this important difference, 
that while the Western text of the Acts gives 
us the earlier of the two editions, the same 
text of the Gospel is in his opinion the later and 
revised edition. Some explanation is necessary of 
the difference between the characteristics of the 


Western text in the two books, for in the Acts 
these consist largely of additions to the ordinary 
text, while in the Gospel they are, for the most 
part, omissions, and Blass’s view (Philol. of the 
Gospels, pp. 103, 104) is that the second edition 
would in each case be shorter, for the author 
would be naturally ‘disposed to omit many un- 
essential circumstances and details.’ This is one 
of several ‘a priori arguments,’ as Blass himself 
calls them (/.c. p. 102), for a theory, which is an 
extension of a view tenable and accepted by many 
in regard to the Acts, but in the Gospel not estab- 
lished by the facts. 

As far as the Acts is concerned, the theory of 
two editions goes back to J. le Clere (Clericus), 
i.e. to the middle of the 17th cent. Lightfoot 
(Fresh Revision, p. 29) seems not unfavourable to 
the view that in the Gospel also ‘the evangelist 
may have issued two separate editions.’ It is 
only within the last few years, however, that this 
theory has seriously challenged the attention of 
textual critics. What, then, are the facts as far 
as the Gospel is concerned? The most striking 
are the series of omissions which we meet with 
chiefly in the later, but also more sparsely in 
the earlier, chapters. In these cases the omissions 
are made by the same authorities for the most 
part, sometimes with the support of a MS or 
version not necessarily ‘Western.’ As illustra- 
tions of such omissions may be quoted, the leaving 
out in 24°5 of the words kal Neyer adrots Hipjvn bury, 
in 24% of the words kal rodro elray EderEev adrots Tas 
xelpas Kal rods médas, and in 24°! of the words kat 
dvepépero els Tov ovpavdv. From other parts of the 
Gospel we may quote 10%, where pepiuvas Kal Gopu- 
Bdéy wept wo\dd is shortened into OopvBd¢y, and the 
first part of the next verse is omitted, or 12” 
where (in the parable of the Rich Fool) the words 
éxers ToANa ayada Kelueva els Erm oddd, avamavov, 
paye, mle, evppatvov, are reduced to éxers woANG ayaa, 
dvamravov. These passages sufficiently illustrate 
the nature of the omissions. We find also some 
additions, but they are very few. As an instance 
may be quoted the long addition in regard to the 
man working on the Sabbath day, which we find 
in D after 64. Of course Blass has to give some 
explanation as to why in a second draft these 
omissions or additions were made. Thus, of the 
insertion at 64, he says (d.c. p. 154) that it was 
probably omitted by St. Luke as likely to give 
offence to Christian or other Jews who would 
form a ‘considerable part’ of the Oriental con- 
eregations. Of the omission of the account of the 
Ascension in 24°! the explanation given is that it 
was (l.c. p. 140) ‘to fit the close of the Gospel 
(Western text) to the beginning of the Acts (West- 
ern text),’ or that it ‘might be not without some 
degree of probability ascribed to some reader of 
Luke who was offended by the repetition in Ac 1’ 
(l.c. p. 142). These will illustrate the explanations 
by which the position is maintained, and in regard 
to the last it will be noticed that the theory of 
revision by St. Luke is so far modified that it is 
referred to ‘some reader.’ 

What are we to say in regard to this theory 
as an explanation of the facts? We may admit 
that this Gospel, as having been addressed firstly 
to an individual, and afterwards to a wider circle, 
may have had a different textual history from the 
others, and we may make all allowance for the 
greater difficulty of establishing the theory in the 
Gospel than in the Acts, because the Western 
text in the Gospel differs almost entirely by its 
omissions, and because the early history of the 
Synoptic text must be obscure. J*urther, we may 
allow that the term ‘ Western non-interpolations’ 
given to these omitted passages by Westcott and 
Hort is not applicable, inasmuch as there is, as 
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a rule, little besides the suggestion of ‘assimila- 
tion’ to show that they are interpolations. And 
yet we must demand further proof before we can 
accept Blass’s view, for the arguments on which it 
rests are inconclusive. 

In the first place, the distribution of the pheno- 
mena is at once too wide and too narrow. Similar 
omissions are found in the same group of authori- 
ties, or in some members of the group, in the other 
Gospels, and elsewhere in the NT. We might 
quote, for example, the omission of all reference 
to the Pharisees in Mk 10? and other similar 
instances, but two illustrations from Mt 199 and 
19° will serve to show not only that the omissions 
are widely distributed, but also that they are 
capable of being explained by a divergence in 
the oral tradition. In the first passage, a number 
of Western authorities (here with § and other 
Greek MSS) omit the words kcal 6 drodedumévny 
younoas porxara, and in the second many of the 
same authorities (here with B) omit the words 
i) ywatka. The distribution of the instances of 
omission in Western texts is therefore too wide. 
It is also too narrow, for the most important of 
the cases come in the last few chapters of the 
Gospel, and are sufliciently explained by ‘the 
natural variations between the reports given by 
two different hearers of a story orally delivered 
in the presence of both’ (Salmon, Zext. Criticism, 
p. 148). 

Again, it may reasonably be objected that ‘if 
there had been a definite Western written text 
we should have been able to reproduce it in a 
way we cannot now’ (Salmon, /.c. p. 148). There 
is certainly very early support for many of the 
readings, so that we may well believe that many 
of them ‘express the form in whiclt the Gospel 
was read in the Church of Rome in apostolic or 
sub-apostolic times,’ yet still the distribution of 
the support can not be regarded as indicating two 
editions, one Eastern and one Western, and to 
meet this difficulty Blass has to fall back upon 
the position that in none of our authorities have 
we ‘the Western text while still in its pure form.’ 
Blass, indeed, states that ‘ besides conflations with 
the other Gospels, which began at a very early 
date, conflations [of the Western] with the Oriental 
text must have been more inevitable than in the 
case of the Acts.’ As instances of such ‘confla- 
tion,’ by which we suppose he means corruption 
of the Western text by the Eastern, he would, 
presumably, regard cases where the authorities 
on which ‘he relies are divided, as, for example, 
the insertion of devreporpwrw (61), or the word from 
the Cross (23%). We cannot deny the very early 
and varied character of the attestation which is 
found for the Western readings, when we meet 
with them in Justin, Tatian, and Marcion. We 
can say that the evidence of these authorities does 
not allow us to rest on their evidence an edition 
such as that of Blass. 

Again, it is urged by Corssen, whose view is 
endorsed by Bousset (Theol. Rundschau, July 
1898), that the language of the Western text, as 
Blass has constructed it, often shows an absence 
of marked characteristics of St. Luke’s style, and 
therefore is not the work of St. Luke himself, but 
“a revision by another hand.’ 

Finally, it has to be urged, if not against the 
theory as a whole, at any rate against Blass’s 
presentation of it, that the selection of one reading 
in preference to another is often very peer 
and that readings are adopted which have only 
very slight support, or may be shown to be inferior 
to the ordinary text, and less original. Some of 
these are collected by Zahn (Hind. i. 354 ff.). 

The theory, then, of two editions has been 
rejected by most scholars, even by those who have 


accepted it in regard to the Acts, and we must say 
that itis at any rate unproved. The phenomena on 
which it rests point at most (Harnack, Chronologie, 
p. 700n.) to a correction of St. Luke’s Gospel, not 
to two editions of it; they are not peculiar to the 
third Gospel, and, though they often preserve an 
original reading, they are far from representing 
always the best text, and they are sufficiently 
explained by a consideration of the circumstances 
under which the Gospels were first circulated and 
took written shape. 

4. THE SOURCES OF THE GOSPEL.—The deter- 
mination of the sources used by St. Luke must 
depend partly upon external, partly upon internal, 
evidence. Under the first head fall the assertions 
of the preface, and the statements made by early 
writers as to St. Luke’s connexion with St. Paul. 
Both these are dealt with below. Under internal 
evidence will be included arguments based on 
points of style, subject-matter, and arrangement, 
which involve the question of St. Luke’s relation 
to the other Gospels, and bring us face to face 
with the Synoptic problem. This problem, which 
is one of ‘extraordinary difficulty and complexity’ 
(Sanday, Inspiration, p. 281), need be discussed 
here only so far as it concerns St. Luke. 

The first point to consider is the amount of 
matter which is peculiar to St. Luke, and this 
may be estimated in different ways.* 

‘ According to one calculation, if the contents of 
the Synoptic Gospels are divided into 172 sections, 
of these 172 Luke has 127, Matthew 114, and Mark 
84; and of these 172 Luke has 48 which are 
peculiar to himself, Matthew has 22, and Mark 
has 5. According to another calculation [that of 
Reuss], if the total be divided into 124 sections, of 
these Luke has 93, Matthew 78, and Mark 67, and 
of these 124 Luke has 38 peculiar to himself, 
Matthew 17, and Mark 2’ (Plummer, S¢. Luke, 
p. Xxxv).—Or we may consider the kind, as well 
as the quantity, of peculiar matter, and then we 
find that of the recorded miracles 6 are peculiar to 
St. Luke, 3 to St. Matthew, and 2 to St. Mark; 
while of the parables, 18 are peculiar to St. Luke, 
10 to St. Matthew, and 1 to St. Mark. Or we 
may take the more mechanical method of reckon- 
ing by the number of verses, and we find that St. 
Matthew (RV) has 1068 verses, of which 337 are 
not found in St. Mark or St. Luke; St. Mark (RV) 
has 674, of which 50 are peculiar to this Gospel ; 
while St. Luke (RV) has 1149, of which 612 are 
only found there. These figures show roughly the 
state of the case, and we may say that the peculiar 
matter in St. Luke is rather more than half of the 
whole Gospel. The following is a list of the 
more important longer sections found only in St. 
Luke :— 


1-2. 

310-14 the questions asked of John the Baptist by ‘the multi- 
tudes,’ ‘ publicans,’ and soldiers. 

323-88 the genealogy of our Lord. 

416-30 at Nazareth in the synagogue [this may be the narrative 
of Mt 1354ff- and Mk 611, but is quite independent). 

51-11 the miraculous draught of fishes, and call of the dis- 
ciples. 

gos the denunciations on the rich, and on those well spoken 
of. 

711-17 the raising of the widow’s son at Nain. 

736-50 the anointing by the sinner, and parable of the Two 
Debtors. 

81-3 the attendant women, the wife of Chuza. 

951-56 the rejection at the Samaritan village. 

961. 62 4 would-be follower. 

101 the mission of the Seventy [our Lord’s address has much 
in common with the address to the Twelve, Mt 101, 
Mk 67), 

1017-20 the return of the Seventy—Satan fallen from heaven. 

1028-42 parable of the Good Samaritan. 


* See, eg., Westcott, Introduction to Study of Gospels >, 
p. 191ff.; Plummer, St. Luke, p. xxxv ff.; Reuss, Hist. of Ser., 
Eng. tr. p. 176 ff.; Hawkins, Hore Synoptice (from which the 
calculation by verses is taken). 
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1158 parable of the Importunate Friend. 

1127. 28 the comment of the woman on our Lord’s teaching. 

1218-21 the avaricious brother, leading to the parable of the 
Rich Fool. 

1247-50, 

131-17 the Galileans slain by Pilate, the falling of the tower in 
Siloam, the parable of the Barren Fig-tree, healing of the 
woman with the spirit of infirmity. 

1331-33 the message to Herod Antipas. 

141-14 healing of the man with the dropsy. 

1415-24 parable of the Supper [cf. Mt 222]. 

1425-33 conditions of discipleship—the man building a tower— 
the king going to war. 

158-82 parables of Lost Piece of Silver, and Prodigal Son. 

161-12 parable of Unjust Steward. 

1614. 15 the Pharisees’ comment, and our Lord’s rebuke. 

1619-31 parable of Rich Man and Lazarus. 

177-19 the nature of service—the Healing of the Ten Lepers. 

1728. 29. 32 references to Lot. : 

181-14 the Unrighteous Judge—the Pharisee and the Publican. 

191-10 Zaccheeus. 

1911-27 the parable of the Pounds [but cf. Mt 2514f., the par- 
able of the Talents]. 

1939-44 the Lament over Jerusalem. 

2215. 27-32. 35-38 at the Last Supper. 

237-12 Jesus sent to Herod. 

2327-31 the daughters of Jerusalem. 

2339-43 the penitent thief. 

2346 the word from the Cross. 

2413-53 the walk to Emmaus; the appearance to the Eleven, 
and final instructions ; the Ascension (?). 


Besides these longer sections there are a number 
of shorter passages of varying length and import- 
ance, which are peculiar to St. Luke, but are 
embedded in material common to St. Luke and 
one or both of the other Synoptic narratives. 
These amount to about 113 verses out of the 612 
mentioned above as peculiar to St. Luke, and will 
be found collected in Hawkins, Hore Synoptice, 
p- 158 ff. In his ‘ tentative and to a large extent 
speculative attempt’ Sir John Hawkins classifies 
these variations as follows :—(1) Cases where Luke 
may have retained while Matthew omits the occa- 
sions of sayings, which they drew from a common 
source, é.g. 11! 137-8 ete.; (2) cases where Luke 
may have retained while Matthew, after his 
manner, shortens, e.g. 7*%; (8) later insertions 
from other sources, e.g. 22%-*4; (4) independent 
traditions, or variants of traditions, preserved also 
elsewhere, ¢.g. 12%-°8 [cf. Mt 25°, Mk 134]; (5) 
additions which may be editorial, bringing out the 
prayerfulness of Jesus, e.g. 6», or the right use of 
wealth, e.g. 6°% $4, or heightening the effect of the 
narrative, ¢.g. 3!8 9%; (6) Pauline expressions, 
e.g. 21°4; (7) other various additions, probably 
editorial. 

Finally, we have to mention cases where the 
general agreement of St. Luke with the other 
Synoptic narratives is clear, but where we find 
changes of expression or of order made by him in 
going over common ground. Such will be in part 
editorial and due to preference for a particular 
word or to the need of explanation, in part due no 
doubt to oral transmission. Special mention must 
also be made of the evidence afforded by ‘doub- 
lets,’ 7.e. passages of similar content occurring in 
two different places in the same Gospel, and_pos- 
sibly introduced from different ‘sources.’ These 
are carefully examined in Hawkins (Hor. Syn. 
p- 64ff.), who sums up the evidence as pointing 
in three directions—(1) to a use of two sources, 
probably Marcan and Logian ; (2) to a freedom of 
the editors in using their own phraseology ; (3) to 
divergencies between Matthew and Luke which 
may perhaps imply the use of a special source by 
the latter. 

Such are the data we have to discuss, and in 
dealing with them in relation to St. Luke’s sources 
two general considerations are clear—(1) that St. 
Luke must have had some source or sources not 
used by St. Matthew and St. Mark, and that, as 
the above references show, not merely for one part 
of our Lord’s ministry, but affecting the whole of 
it. It is clear also that this source preserved 
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both narrative and teaching: (2) that ‘both St. 
Matthew and St. Luke, and especially St. Luke, 
have so ‘‘ worked over” the sources they employed 
that they frequently represent to us the substance 
rather than the words of the original documents’ 
(Hawkins, l.c. p. 92). This fact obviously increases 
the difticulty of tracing the sources. ; 

It will only be possible here to state, in a very 
summary way, the relation of St. Luke (a) to St. 
Mark, (6) to St. Matthew, (c) to St. John, and 
then (d) to consider this special source or sources. 

(a) St. Mark and St. Luke are mentioned as at 
Rome together (Col 41-4, Philem*, cf. 2 Ti 4”), 
and, moreover, it is generally agreed that St. Mark’s 
Gospel represents, in the main, the earliest form of 
the Gospel narrative, and may, therefore, have 
existed in substance before St. Luke. Weiss, in 
his Markus-Evangelium, established the fact of a 
relationship between them; and now ‘it is un- 
necessary to prove anew that Luke used Mark’ 
(Harnack, Chronologie, p. 652), for ‘the use of Mark 
as one of Luke’s sources is a generally-established 
fact of Gospel criticism’ (Feine, Line vorcanonische 
Ueberlieferung, etc. p. 4). At the same time, the 
following points require explanation. Things are 
omitted by St. Matthew and St. Luke which are 
recorded by St. Mark, ¢g. Mk 476% 98”, or 
omitted by St. Luke which are recorded by St. 
Matthew and St. Mark, eg. 6%, and we ask, 
why, if St. Mark was used by St. Luke, were 
these omitted? Again, we find instances in which 
St. Matthew and St. Luke agree against St. Mark, 
and frequent cases where St. Mark and St. Luke 
are independent in regard to details. A sufficient 
explanation of these facts would be that St. Luke 
used not St. Mark as we have it, but the source 
which underlies St. Mark, an Ur-markus, which, 
by additions and alterations made after St. Luke 
used it, became our canonical St. Mark. Weiss, 
however, maintains strongly that it was our St. 
Mark which St. Luke used, and Sir J. Hawkins 
explains away the difficulties which have just been 
urged (1) by showing that many of the omissions 
from St. Mark, which St. Matthew and St. Luke 
make (generally independently), may well have 
been made by them with St. Mark before them, 
and that ‘the results are largely in favour of the 
view that the Petrine source used by the two later 
Synoptists was not an Ur-markus, but St. Mark’s 
Gospel almost as we have it now’ (/.c. p. 122); 
(2) by suggesting that the agreements of St. 
Matthew and St. Luke against St. Mark, so far 
as they imply a common source, were first made 
in one of these two later Gospels, and then were 
carried across, intentionally or unconsciously, to 
the other, either by scribes or more probably in 
the course of oral transmission (/.c. p. 176). 

(6) St. Matthew and St. Luke have a great deal 
in common which is not found in St. Mark, and 
of this very much is oceupied with our Lord’s dis- 
courses. This general resemblance in materia] 
not found in St. Mark may be explained on the 
hypothesis of Simons, Holtzmann, Wendt, and 
others, that St. Luke used the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, or by supposing that both used a com- 
mon written source, such as the Aéya might have 
been, or a common oral tradition. It is difficult to 
believe that St. Luke had St. Matthew’s Gospel 
before him, when we consider their great independ- 
ence, amounting sometimes to divergence, as in 
regard to chs. 1 and 2, and the genealogy, or in 
reference to details of fact as in 18% 244, We may 
accept Weiss’ statement (Introduction to the NT’, 
ii. 294) that ‘Luke’s acquaintance with and use 
of the apostolic source of the first Gospel is just as 
certain as his want of acquaintance with the 
Gospel itself.’ Zahn, indeed, maintains (Hind. ii. 
402 ff.) not only that St Luke did not use St. 
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Matthew, but also that their resemblances in parts 
where they are not both dependent on St. Mark 
are sufficiently explained by the use of a common 
oral tradition. But such close verbal agreement 
as we find in Mt 644=Lk 16% and Mt 677=Lk 12% 
seems to require the use of a common written 
Greek source (Feine, /.c. pp. 10, 11) and not (as 
Resch) different Greek translations of an Aramaic 
original. It is probable that they had collections 
of our Lord’s sayings in several forms and in 
different connexions. The use of some such 
sources will explain on the one hand how it is that 
the peculiarities of St. Luke’s style are most rare 
in reports of discourses common to him and St. 
Matthew, showing the fidelity with which he has 
reproduced them, while on the other hand it will 
explain the differences both in expression and 
context which exist in the two Gospels. We see 
how it may have been possible for St. Matthew to 
bring together all the sayings, as in the Sermon on 
the Mount, which St. Luke has scattered over 
many parts of his Gospel. We get also on this 
hypothesis an explanation of the ‘doublets,’ and 
see why ‘the original form is preserved sometimes 
in the first, sometimes in the third Gospel’ (Weiss), 
while the original context also seems to be kept 
sometimes in St. Luke, sometimes in St. Matthew 
(Weiss, Z.c. p. 292 ff.). 

(c) St. Luke and St. John.—We have already 
noticed (above, p. 164) that St. Luke has more 
points in common with St. John than either St. 
Matthew or St. Mark has, but they are not enough 
to establish any literary relation. Among such 
points of contact may be noted the allusions to a 
ministry in Judea (44 13%) ; the Galilean journey 
before the death of John the Baptist (wh. see), 
implied by the term tréarpewer (414), 22°° (=Jn 181” 
7d de&dv); the visit of Peter to the sepulchre, 24! 
(=Jn 20%). Others may be seen by a reference to 
the ninth of the groups marked in the Ammonian 
sections, or in Weiss (/.c. p. 297n.) or in Holtz- 
mann (Joh. Evang. p. 6ff.). The result of a com- 
parison does not ‘establish a literary relation,’ 
but indicates some common points in the oral 
tradition used by both. 

(d) St. Luke’s special sowrce or sowrces.—In face 
of the large amount (see above, p. 165) peculiar to 
St. Luke, we are justified in assuming that St. 
Luke had access to some source or sources not used 
by St. Matthew or St. Mark. Our object here 
must be to try and determine the extent and nature 
of these sources. This we might expect to do, 
partly from the style, partly from the subject-matter. 
(1) In regard to the first we do not get much help, 
because St. Luke has so worked over the sources 
that they are permeated by his own style; nor do 
the Hebraisms really help us much, if at all, 
because on one theory (see below, p. 169) they are 
artificially distributed by St. Luke to suit his 
subject-matter, while according to another, and, as 
it seems to the present writer, much truer, view 
they are not due to the sources but are charac- 
teristic of St. Luke’s style, and therefore appear in 
the connecting links between the narratives. It 
is possible that in such summaries of history or 
teaching as we get in 414: 4“ etc., we may find, 
as in Ac, the marks of the beginning or end of 
documents used. Other expressions, like efrev dé 
(474 69 etc.) or év éxelyn 7H Tuépa, May point in the 
same direction, but they occur too frequently to be 
safely used in this way. 

(2) The subject-matter has to be considered 
under the two main divisions of narrative and dis- 
course. The additions in the narrative begin with 
the first two chapters, and are scattered over the 
whole Gospel. Some of these are sufficiently ex- 
plained by oral tradition, such as the additional 
references which St. Luke makes to Herod (e.g. 31 


9° 13%! 237), which it is not fanciful to connect with 
Chuza. ‘To the same sort of tradition may be due 
the additions which we find in the narratives of 
the Passion and Resurrection (e.g. 2274 51 934-12. 27-81 
etc.), or the little differences of detail either by 
way of addition or correction which we find in the 
material which St. Luke has in common with the 
other Gospels (see p. 165). This would explain 
also points of difference in the order in which the 
material is arranged (e.g. 22°3-34), We have also, 
finally, to take into account cases where a narra- 
tive is preserved in St. Luke, but in a form quite 
independent of the other Gospels, e.g. those of 416 
but. 736, 

In regard to the discourses we find very puzzling 
phenomena. A large amount of them is common 
to St. Matthew and St. Luke and not found in St. 
Mark. These are no doubt due to some such 
source as the Aédya, and Sir J. Hawkins (l.c. 
pp. 88, 89) in a ‘tentative’ list ascribes some 72 
passages to this source, apart from the passages 
derived through St. Mark. These amount to some 
185 verses, or about one-sixth of the whole Gospel. 
The special point which requires notice is that more 
than two-thirds of this material appears in quite a 
different connexion in St. Matthew and St. Luke. 
There is nothing impossible in the supposition that 
some of this teaching was repeated by our Lord on 
more than one occasion, and so preserved in both 
places. Thus the teaching about anxiety occurs 
in the Sermon on the Mount (Mt 6”) and also as a 
corollary to the parable of the Rich Fool (Lk 12”). 
The warning against serving two masters occurs 
in the Sermon on the Mount (Mt 6%) and also as 
an addition to the parable of the Unjust Steward 
(Lk 16%), As a rule, St. Matthew has collected 
together (e.g. ch. 10) what St. Luke has pre- 
served in connexion with separate incidents ; but 
sometimes the reverse has happened, as in the 
passage beginning Lk 12”. The ‘doublets’ al- 
ready referred to (see p. 166), which occur chiefly 
in the discourses, are another perplexing factor. 
These have been most fully dealt with by Sir J. 
Hawkins (/.c. pp. 64-92), and his conclusions have 
been already given. 

These differences in regard to the discourses may 
or may not have been due to the use of a special 
source by St. Luke. There can be no doubt as to 
some special source for a large part of the material 
found in the long section from 9°! onwards, most 
of which is recorded with only the vaguest refer- 
ences to time and place, and some of which seems 
obviously out of place, e.g. the lament over Jeru- 
salem 13*4, while in other places there are marks 
of a grouping which regards the subject dealt with, 
such as prayer or the responsibility of riches. 

The most elaborate attempt to reproduce the 
special source used by St. Luke is that of Feine. 
He regards this special source as an enlarged edi- 
tion of the collection of discourses common to St. 
Luke with St. Matthew. To this had been added 
(1) a number of discourses and parables, (2) a series 
of narratives. Following Lipsius, he regards it as 
a Jewish-Christian source, perhaps (/.c. p. 154) 
originating from the Jerusalem community, written 
in Greek, not after A.D. 70, and later than the 
common groundwork of the Synoptic Gospels. 

A summary of the results of this section would 
show that the sources which St. Luke used were 
as follows :—Virstly, he follows, over a large part 
of the narrative, the Gospel of St. Mark, and that 
probably in the form in which we have it, and not 
merely some underlying document.—Secondly, the 
matter common to St. Luke and St. Matthew, not 
found in St. Mark, implies a common written 
source, and that requirement is to be satisfied by 
the hypothesis, not of a direct use of St. Matthew 
by St. Luke, but by the supposition that both have 
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used some one collection, or more, of our Lord’s 
discourses.—Besides these, St. Luke seems to have 
had access to oral tradition, by which he corrects, 
or supplements, the narratives common to him and 
the others.—Lastly, he used, especially for chs. 1 and 
2 and the section beginning with 9°, some special 
written sources, which do not supply much infor- 
mation as to Galilee, and may have been con- 
nected in origin with Jerusalem. This would suit 
Feine’s view that the special source of St. Luke 
is that used in Ac 1-12, and would explain the 
points of contact with St. John noticed above. 
There is nothing to warrant the view that this 
source was Ebionitic in character, or prejudiced in 
favour of any peculiar and one-sided presentation 
of the history and teaching of our Lord. 

5. St. LUKE AND Sr. PAunt.—The passages 
already quoted (Col 4!4, 2 Ti 44%, Philem™) are 
evidence of a close connexion of St. Luke with 
St. Paul at Rome, and if we add to these the ‘ we- 
sections’ of Ac, St. Luke will be seen to have 
been with St. Paul for long periods together be- 
tween the date of Ac 16" and that of 2 Ti4"%. To 
describe this intimate relationship many different 
expressions are used by early writers. The 
Muratorian Fragment (as emended by Westcott) 
says: Lucas iste medicus post ascenswm Christi cum 
eum Paulus quasi ut juris studiosum secundum 
adsumsisset nomime suo ex opinione conscripsit ; 
Trenzeus (Her. iii. 1) says: 6 &kddovdos IlavnNov 76 br’ 
éxelvov knpvoobuevov evayyéduoy év BiBAlw karéOero, and 
more generally describes St. Luke (Her. iii. 10. 1, 
14. 12) as sectator et discipulus apostolorwum, and 
imseparabiulis a Paulo et cooperarius eius in evan- 
gelio; Tertullian (c. Mare. iv. 2) describes St. Paul 
as St. Luke’s «dlwnvinator, and (ib. iv. 5) says: 
Luce digestum Paulo adscribere solent. Jerome 
(de Vir. Illustr. § 7) says St. Luke was sectator 
apostolt Pauli. None of these terms seems to 
imply as close a relationship as that between St. 
Peter and St. Mark in regard to the writing of 
the Gospel. They do not support the view men- 
tioned by Origen (ap. Eus. HE iii. 4, vi. 25) that 
the expression ‘according to my Gospel’ (Ro 2% 
165, 2 Ti 28) refers to that of St. Luke. Nor do 
they lead us to believe that St. Luke derived all 
or most of his information from St. Paul, for that 
would be contrary to his own words in his preface. 
Nor is there any reason, apart from the ‘strong 
personal affection and enthusiastic admiration for 
Paul’ manifest in Ac, to regard the third Gospel 
as Pauline, in the sense of its being a polemic 
in favour of Pauline doctrine, or a ‘revision of a 
hypothetical one-sided Pauline primitive Luke, 
written with a conciliatory aim’ (Baur, Scholten, 
etc.). On the other hand, it is difficult to main- 
tain (as Jiingst, SK, 1896, p. 215 ff.) that there are 
no traces of Pauline influence. The points in 
which this influence are indicated are firstly in the 
actual Greek words and expressions used, secondly 
in the mode in which the teaching is presented. 
Thus, in regard to the first point, while the 
vocabularies of the Gospels give 32 words found 
only in St. Mt and St. Paul, 22 found only in St. 
Mark and St. Paul, and 21 found only in St. John 
and St. Paul, we get as many as 101 found only in 
St. Luke and St. Paul. Again, of the ‘character- 
istic words and phrases’ which mark the three Syn- 
optists, the proportion common to St. Paul and St. 
Matthew is rather above, and to St. Paul and St. 
Mark rather below one-half, while nearly two-thirds 
arecommon to St. Luke’sGospeland St. Paul. These 
details are taken from Hawkins (J.c. p. 154 ff.), but 
the points of language common to St. Paul and St. 
Luke have been often collected, and are clearly 
and most fully tabulated in Plummer (Comnentary 
on St. Luke, p. livit.). In regard to the actual 
teaching conveyed in the Gospel, there is evidence 
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that many leading ideas of St. Paul’s are to be 
found in St. Luke. Thus both agree in laying 
stress on the universality of the Gospel, on the 
need of zicris, on the xdpis shown by God to men, 
on the importance of the work of the Holy Spirit. 
Thus there are many points of contact between 
St. Luke and St. Paul, both in the language they 
use and in the teaching which they emphasize. 
Many passages have been set side by side to show 
the close relation of St. Luke to St. Paul (Resch, 
Aussercanonische Paralleltexte, p. 121; Plummer, 
l.c. p. xliv; Weiss, /.c. p. 312); from among them 
the following may be selected, 1 Th 5°=Lk 21”, 
1 Co 112-°%=Lk 22, 1 Co 155=Lk 24%, 1 Ti 58= 
Lk 107, 1 Co 107”=Lk 108, Eph 64=Lk 12. 

6. St. LUKE AND JosEPHUS.—The relation of 
St. Luke to Josephus has been discussed in regard 
to Acts (see vol. 1. p. 30), and for the Gospel ib is 
equally true that the differences ‘ are only conceiv- 
able on the supposition of independence.’ Belser, 
in two articles in the Theologische Quartalschrift 
for 1895 and 1896, shows that the arguments of 
Krenkel (Josephus und Lucas, Leipzig, 1894) to 
establish a connexion, are based partly on resem- 
blances which prove nothing, such as the use of 
words like ropevecOar and avédvew, partly on expres- 
sions used certainly by both writers, but in 
different senses. The literary points in common 
are sufficiently explained in other ways, as, for 
instance, by the influence of the LXX on both, 
while many of the alleged instances are ‘the 
common material of various Greek writers.” When 
we pass from the language used to the facts referred 
to by the two authors, their connexion is equally 
unproved. Zahn (fini. ii. 394 ff.) shows this in 
regard to their references to the Census. Both 
writers mention it, but the area which it concerned 
is limited in Josephus to the territory of Archelaus 
(Ant. XVIII. i. 1, 11. 1; BJ Vii. viii. 1), or at most 
extends to Syria (An¢. XVII. xiii. 5), and is not, as 
in Lk 2'°, an event of world-wide importance. 
Again, Josephus seems to know nothing of the 
official position of Quirinius in Syria, or at most 
only vaguely impliesit. ‘No single historical 
fact of Luke finds its explanation by means of the 
hypothesis that he has read Josephus. On the 
contrary, he often shows a knowledge clearly 
independent of Josephus in regard to historical 
events of the time, and in regard to persons more 
or less prominent’ (Zahn, /.c. p. 397). As instances 
may be quoted the facts mentioned in Lk 8? 13! 
23", These, however, only show that, independ- 
ently of Josephus, St. Luke had detailed informa- 
tion; they do not disprove a use of Josephus. The 
arguments dealing with the question are summed 
up by Clemen in his Chronologie d. Paul. Briefe, 
Halle, 1893. We must suppose (with Schiirer) either 
that St. Luke did not use Josephus at all, or that 
if he did he forthwith forgot what he had learnt 
from him. As maintaining a connexion between 
the two writers may be quoted Holtzmann, Krenkel, 
Keim, Hausrath, and others; while their inde- 
pendence is upheld by such authorities as Schiirer, 

arnack, and Zahn. In the words of the last- 
named we need not use further argument to 
support the view that ‘Luke could have followed 
Josephus as an authority neither in historical 
matters nor in his Greek style’ (/.c. p. 397). 

7. St. LukE AND MArcion.—It is generally 
admitted by all scholars at the present day that 
the Gospel of St. Luke was the foundation of 
Marcion’s Gospel, and that Marcion’s work was 
not enlarged so as to become our third Gospel. 
Such was the unanimous opinion of early and inde- 
pendent witnesses. Thus Irenzeus (Har. I. xxvii. 
2) speaks of Marcion as circwmeidens id quod est 
secundum Lucam evangeliwm, and (ib. Il. xii. 12) 
describes Marcion and others as decurtantes secun- 
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dum Lucam evangelium; Tertullian (c. Mare. i. 
10. 1) speaks of Marcion as one gw evangelia 
corrosit. The same is true of Epiphanius. It is 
only in quite recent times, and partly on grounds 
of textual criticism, that it has been maintained, 
as by Baur and Ritschl, that Marcion’s was the 
earlier form; but subsequent investigations have 
established, beyond a possibility of doubt, that 
the statements of Irenzeus, quoted above, give the 
true state of the case. It is possible to reconstruct, 
almost in its entirety, from the quotations of 
Tertullian and others, the form of Marcion’s 
Gospel. This has been done most recently by Zahn 
(Geschichte des Kanons, i. 674 ff., ii. 409 ff.). Omit- 
ting all the first three chapters except the chrono- 
logical data in 3!, Marcion begins with 414, and, 
except for one or two small omissions, e.g. 79*, 
goes on to 11°85, Then, 11%-* (the reference to 
Jonah), 114-5! (ref. to OT history), 13° (the 
massacre of the Galileans), 1379-% 15'-* (prodigal 
son), 175° 18-84 (announcement of the Passion), 
19°°-48 (triumphal entry), 20°18 (wicked husband- 
men), 2037-38 (refs. to OT), 211-4 18. 21. 22 9916-18. 28-20. 
35-88. 49-51 9447-53, are all omitted. It is to be noticed 
that Marcion’s Gospel differs from that of St. 
Luke almost entirely by omission, and that many 
of the omissions are sufficiently explained by 
Marcion’s dogmatic views. Such minor changes 
as ‘all the righteous’ for ‘Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob and all the prophets’ (13%) are also ex- 
plicable in the same way. The omissions amount 
in all to some 309 verses. Another point to notice 
is that St. Luke’s Gospel and Marcion’s agree so 
closely that not only has Marcion preserved almost 
all the sections peculiar to St. Luke, but he has 
kept the same order. In settling the question 
which of the two documents was prior, the question 
of style is decisive. This has been carefully 
worked out by Sanday (Gospels in the Second 
Century, ch. vili.), and he comes to the conclusion 
that there is a unity of style, both in regard to 
words and syntax, so that ‘ the verified peculiarities 
of St. Luke’s style are found in the portions 
omitted by Marcion in a proportion of more than 
one to each verse’ (/.c. p. 229). 

But while there can be no doubt that Marcion’s 
work is only an abridgment of St. Luke’s Gospel, 
made with a doctrinal object, the text preserved 
in it often contains readings of great interest, 
which cannot be regarded as arbitrary changes, for 
they are supported by other early authorities. 
The assertions of Epiphanius (Her. xlii.) and 
Tertullian, that Marcion altered the text of his 
authorities to suit his views, must be qualified by 
the fact that, in many of the instances mentioned, 
Marcion’s reading finds other support, and repre- 
sents (according to Blass) one of the two early 
recensions of St. Luke’s Gospel (see above), though 
not always ‘in its pure form.’ Blass, in_his 
edition of St. Luke (see p. xliii ff.) has collected to- 
gether the passages where Marcion departs from D 
and other authorities. On the ground of the read- 
ings they contain, the fragments of Marcion may 
have an importance; but they throw no suspicion 
on the integrity of St. Luke’s Gospel, from which 
they are extracted. 

8. St. LuUKE’s STYLE.—The verdict of Jerome 
(Miene, Pat. Lat. xxiv. 100)in regard to St. Luke’s 
style is sermo comptior est et, secularem redolet 
eloquentiam, and Renan (Les Evangiles, ch. xiii.) 
says of it that St. Luke’s ‘is the most literary of 
the Gospels.’ The opening verses, 114, arrest our 
attention at once on account of their classical 
character, and offer a strong contrast to the verses 
which follow, which are marked by a number 
of Hebraisms. Thiscombination of characteristics 
is traceable in varying degrees throughout the 
Gospel, but it seems a little fanciful to suggest 


that St. Luke ‘has in places allowed his style to 
be Hebraistic because he felt that such a style was 
appropriate to the subject-matter.’ It will be 
necessary to say something as to St. Luke’s char- 
acteristics of style in regard to vocabulary and 
syntax, and then to notice some points connected 
with the Hebraistic usages. 

(a) An examination of St. Luke’s vocabulary 
shows that he uses a very large number of words 
not found in any other NT writer. Sir John 
Hawkins* (l.c. p. 162ff.) gives the number of 
words peculiar to the Gospel as 261, which number 
is increased by 471 if we add words used only in 
the Gospel and the Acts. If we further analyze 
the character of these peculiar words, we find that 
not quite three-fourths of them occur in the LXX, 
St. Luke showing himself more familiar with the 
vocabulary of the LXX than St. Matthew or St. 
Mark. Out of the same total of peculiar words 38 
are marked as non-classical, i.e. ‘not occurring in 
Greek writers earlier than the Christian era’; the 
proportion of non-classical words is therefore about 
one-seventh, which is the same as that in St. 
Matthew, and very much smaller than that in St. 
Mark. But these figures do not adequately repre- 
sent the classical colouring of St. Luke’s style, 
which may be illustrated in almost every narrative 
which he has in common with St. Matthew and St. 
Mark, by his rejection of a non-classical word or ex- 
pression in favour of one which is classical. Thus, 
to take a few illustrations, xataxeiwevos joav (529) is 
preferred to the cuvavéxewro of Mt 9 and Mk 2: 
twice (4° 8°”) a more classical expression is adopted 
for St. Mark’s expression dvépwmros év mvevmare 
axabdprw; St. Luke avoids (with St. Matthew) the 
unclassical word xpd8Baros (Mk 2*"); aapadeduu- 
uévos is preferred to mapadurixés. Other instances 
will be found in Plummer (é.c. p. li) or Zahn (J.c. 
ii. 419). A very striking, because obviously un- 
premeditated, illustration of the classical character 
of St. Luke’s vocabulary will be found by examin- 
ing in a concordance the distribution of the use of 
re in the books of the NT. Besides the greater 
purity in choice of words, as compared with those 
used by St. Matthew and St. Mark, another char- 
acteristic of St. Luke’s vocabulary is his use of 
medical terms. This point has been carefully 
examined by Hobart (The Medical Language of 
St. Luke, London, 1882), who has made a long list 
of words which in the NT occur chiefly or solely in 
St. Luke, and are also found in Greek medical 
writers. Plummer (/.c. p. lxiv) points out that a 
very large proportion of these words occur in the 
LXX, and may have come to St. Luke through 
that channel, while he allows a large residwum, 
which, taken together, point to a familiarity with 
medical terms which would be natural in ‘the 
beloved physician.’ As illustrations may be quoted 
cuvexopuévn TupeT@ meyaho, 4°53 jurdavyjs, 10°; orn 4 
pvows Tod atwaros, 844; Kparrddny, 21%4, Another point 
in regard to St. Luke’s vocabulary is the amount 
common to him and St. Paul, which has been 
alluded to above (see p. 168). The last character- 
istic which need here be noticed is St. Luke’s 
fondness for compound words, ¢.g. mpocavaBalvery, 
érecoépxerOat, ete. 

(6) In regard to St. Luke’s syntax, a number of 
usages recur so frequently that they may be 
regarded as characteristic. Thus zpés with the 
accusative is preferred to the simple dative after 
verbs of saying. This construction occurs 151 
times in the Gospel and Acts, and 25 times in the 
rest of the NT. Another noteworthy usage is that 
of ylvoua followed by «al, a finite verb, or an 
infinitive; these are almost confined to St. Luke, 
in whose writings they are found more than 50 


* Plummer (J.c. p. lii), following Thayer’s Lexicon, p. 703, 
gives the number rather differently. 
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times. His use of the optative, a mood com- 
paratively rare in the NT, is alsoremarkable. In 
regard to conjunctions, his fondness for re, especi- 
ally in Ac, has been already noticed; he shares 
with St. Paul a fondness for the expression 6é kat. 
These may be taken as illustrations of points in 
St. Luke’s syntax. Complete lists will be found 
in Plummer’s Commentary, which is particularly 
good and full on the linguistic side, and in the 
work of Sir John Hawkins already quoted, as well 
as in the older books of Gersdorf, Vogel, and 
Holtzmann. 

(c) The Hebraisms have attracted especial atten- 
tion in St. Luke because of the purity of his own 
style. Their distribution is not altogether ex- 
plained by saying that St. Luke has preserved 
them as he found them in his sources, for if they 
had offended his ear he would no doubt have 
removed them, with the same freedom which he 
has shown generally in regard to the use of his 
authorities. It is pointed out by Zahn (/.c. ii. 400) 
that these Hebraistic turns of expression are used 
in the editorial links between the narratives, and 
in these places must be due to St. Luke himself. 
This is especially true of the expression kal éyévero 
kal... or éyévero 5é. This seems to indicate that, 
though St. Luke, no doubt, did preserve the 
Aramaic expressions of his sources, or may even 
(as in the first two chapters) have directly imitated 
the style of the LXX, yet his Hebraisms are in the 
main to be attributed to the fact that he was 
thoroughly imbued with the style of the LXX, 
and not only (as we have already seen) with its 
vocabulary. Whatever the cause, the number of 
Hebraistic usages is very large in St. Luke, and 
they are scattered over the whole Gospel. Besides 
the uses of yivoun, already mentioned, we may 
notice his periphrastic use of the participle, his 
use of (do and xal /dov, such genitives as 6 xpiris 
THs ddxlas (18°), or 6 olkovduos THs ddcxias (168), and 
circumlocutions by means of words like mpécwzopr, 
xelp, ordua, etc., asin the expression mpd mpoodov 
(774 9°), 

9. St. LuKE’s PREFACE.—This is so unique in 
character as to claim separate special notice. 
Lagarde, in his Psalterwwm wwata Hebreos HMier- 
onymi, tried to show that St. Luke’s is modelled 
on that of Dioscorides in his Materia Medica. 
There does not seem, however, to be much more 
resemblance than would be natural in two cases 
where the writers were referring to the work of 
their predecessors in the same field, and therefore 
used a number of similar words. The dedication, 
though unique in form, as far as the NT is con- 
cerned, is in itself only an instance, as Zahn tells 
us, of a custom which prevailed widely at that 
time among Greeks and Romans. 

What is of more importance for usis the evidence 
afforded by the preface in regard to the early 
narratives of our Lord’s life, in reference to St. 
Luke’s use of his materials, and other similar 
questions. The exact meaning of each of the 
more important words has been closely investigated, 
as well as the inferences which may be drawn 
from them. This has been done most recently by 
Blass in his Philology of the Gospels. The follow- 
ing points deserve attention : (1) Many had before 
St. Luke attempted to ‘restore from memory’ 
(Blass) a continuous narrative, not necessarily 
written (dujynous, see Liddell and Scott). The word 
érexeipnoay does not necessarily imply (as Origen) 
an unfavourable criticism of these ‘attempts,’ and 
in the xai éuol of v.2 St. Luke puts himself on the 
same footing as these predecessors. (2) These 
accounts were all second-hand, and handed down 
orally (so Zahn argues from zapédocay), but based 
on the evidence of those who had been eye-witnesses 
from the beginning (i.e. of our Lord’s public 


ministry). Are we precluded by these words from 
supposing that amongst the diyjoes of v.1 was 
any apostolic narrative? (3) St. Luke, inasmuch 
as he had at some earlier date carefully investi- 
cated all the facts to the very beginning (dvwlev 
perhaps goes further back than az’ dapyjjs), ventures 
to write, and that (4) cadeéfs, v.e. either a continuous 
narrative in contrast with a number of narratives 
of separate events, or a complete account in con- 
trast with accounts marked by omissions. The 
word does not necessarily, or probably, imply an 
order of time. (5) St. Luke’s purpose in writing 
was to supply Theophilus, as yet, perhaps, not a 
Christian, with a convincing account of the things 
in which he had been instructed. 

The exact meaning of almost every word has 
been pressed in one direction or another, and corre- 
spondingly divergent inferences have been made. 

10. PURPOSE AND ARRANGEMENT OF THE GOS- 
PEL.—The primary purpose of the Gospel (as well 
as of the Acts) is stated in the preface, namely, 
that Theophilus may have fwl/ knowledge in re- 
gard to the truth of the accounts given to him in 
the teaching which had been imparted orally—iva 
émvyvess Tepl Gv KaTynxXHONS AOywr Ti dcpddreav. What 
was intended for a single person was adapted for 
others in similar circumstances, and so St. Luke 
may have sent out the Gospel in a second form (as 
Blass holds), though it has*been said above that 
this is unlikely, and not required by the facts of 
the case, so far as the Gospel is concerned. The 
principle of arrangement is also stated in the 
preface, in the word xaécéjs, but the interpretation 
to be put upon the word is doubtful, and has to 
be gathered from the Gospel itself. 

(a) Purpose.— The first point which may be 
regarded as significant of St. Luke’s purpose is the 
way in which the facts are definitely brought into 
connexion with secular history. He alone among 
the NT writers mentions a Roman emperor by 
name (21 31, Ac 11% 18?), and in Ac other Roman 
officials, whose names would fix the dates, to some 
extent at any rate. Another point which would 
help to carry conviction (Zahn, /.c. 11. 375, 391) is 
the relatively large number of personal names, not 
only of prominent actors, but also of those of 
secondary importance (¢.g. 2!:2 31-2740 88 19! 2418), 
Again, it is a noteworthy characteristic of St. 
Luke that, while St. Matthew seems to collect our 
Lord’s teaching together, he keeps the sayings in 
what must have been their original setting, and 
emphasizes the circumstances which called them 
forth. This may best be illustrated from the way 
in which the Sermon on the Mount in St. Matthew 
is scattered over St. Luke’s Gospel. This greater 
definiteness of circumstance could not fail to im- 
press Theophilus, and from the point of view of 
conviction is more important than definiteness of 
place or time, which St. Luke, in the Gospel, as 
in the Acts, often cannot give. In these ways 
Theophilus would see the work of ‘the critic who 
has had diligent inquiry made in regard to the 
external facts of the history, and the historian who 
makes every effort to bring his figures out of the 
gloom of vague tradition into the clear light 
of reality.’ Another point which St. Luke em- 
phasizes is the impression which our Lord’s teach- 
ing and acts made on those who were present ; and 
just as St. John, in order to instil ‘the belief that 
Jesus was the Christ the Son of God,’ is careful 
to record the impression made by our Lord’s work, 
so St. Luke lays stress on the way in which our 
Lord’s hearers were affected (c.g. 4% 94 18% 1987 
ete.), where these points are not mentioned by St. 
Matthew and St. Mark. Again, there can be no 
doubt that St. Luke, all through the Gospel, has 
in mind the points on which a Gentile reader would 
want further information or would feel greater or 
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less interest, or would be more or less impressed, 
and so we meet with explanations, we find teaching 
of special Jewish interest ignored or curtailed, and 
methods of argument such as appeal to the OT 
dropped. These are all illustrated in the next 
section of this article. 

We see, then, how the expressed purpose of the 
Gospel seems to be carried out as the narrative 
proceeds, and we may add that probably St. Luke 
endeavoured to make his work as complete as 
possible, and did not omit facts or sayings as 
irrelevant to his immediate object of convincing 
Theophilus. 

Other objects have been assigned to St. Luke 
of a polemical or conciliatory character, but the 
features of the Gospel referred to below show that 
it will be difficult to make a completely consistent 
theory on these hypotheses. 

(6) In considering St. Luke’s arrangement of his 
Gospel, we may suppose him to have followed in 
the main the sources which he used, unless he had 
any occasion to think these were incorrect, or 
unless his special purpose required him to deviate 
from them for the sake of clearness. And so we 
find that over large stretches of the narrative the 
order of events follows exactly that of St. Mark. 
(1) After the first two chapters comes the narra- 
tive of our Lord’s baptism and temptation. Here 
St. Luke’s independence of arrangement is seen in 
the way in which he finishes the history of John 
the Baptist before beginning the account of our 
Lord’s ministry. The most important deviation 
at this period of the narrative is to be found in the 
previous journey through Galilee, implied in the 
word drécrpeev, 444. The next point to notice is 
the visit to Nazareth, 41°89, In this account the 
reference to miracles at Capernaum (47%) seems to 
indicate that it is inserted out of chronological 
order, unless we suppose these miracles to have 
happened on the circuit in Galilee just mentioned. 
In 4°! Capernaum is introduced as if it had not 
been mentioned before, which supports what has 
just been said. (2) 4°!-6!®—St. Luke’s order follows 
St. Mark’s (12-3) exactly, save for the section 
51-11 which records the call of the disciples and the 
miraculous draught of fishes. But there are marks 
of independence: thus St. Luke assigns no time 
or place to the healing of the paralytic (5), 
unless the connexion with the call of Levi (5*’) 
fixes it. St. Mark and St. Matthew definitely fix 
it at Capernaum. Again, the two cases which 
touch Sabbath observance (6! and 6°) St. Luke 
assigons definitely to two different Sabbaths, St. 
Mark apparently to the same. (3) 6°-8’—the 
record seems to agree generally with St. Matthew. 
Thus in both the discourse on the Mount (or Plain), 
6-48 is followed by, and in both definitely con- 
nected with, the healing of the centurion’s servant 
(omitted by St. Mark). St. Luke adds the incident 
at Nain on the next day (?; var. lec. 71), and then 
in both St. Luke and St. Matthew the message of 
John the Baptist follows, but with no reference as 
to time. The incident at the house of Simon the 
Pharisee follows (7°°), but with no note of time. 
The section closes (81°) with a circuit of Galilee, 
év TO KkabeEfs. (4) 84-97—St. Luke and St. Mark 
(4-64) agree, but St. Luke leaves out Mk 3°°°?, 
and inserts later Mk 3%-*°. Here St. Matthew 
seems to support St. Luke’s order. As to Mk 3%?*, 
the visit of our Lord’s mother, St. Matthew and 
St. Luke put it on the same day as the parable of 
the Sower, but St. Matthew records it before, St. 
Luke after, the parable. They all agree in insert- 
ing here the parable of the Sower, but St. Matthew 
records the ‘other parables’ and the private 
explanation to His disciples, which are only 
mentioned in St. Mark (4%:*), The narratives 
here diverge, because the crossing of the lake, the 


storm, the events in Gadara are put much earlier 
in St. Matthew (8184), in connexion perhaps with 
the first visit to Capernaum. St. Mark, however, 
connects these definitely (4%) with the parable, 
while St. Luke, perhaps having St. Mark and also 
the order of St. Matthew before him, records this 
in the same place as St. Mark, but (872) with a 
vague reference to ‘one of the days.’ It is possible 
that St. Luke has acted in exactly the same way 
with regard to the events which follow in St. 
Matthew (the healing of the paralytic, the call of 
Levi, the discourse on fasting, Mt 9!"!") after the 
return from Gadara, but are in St. Luke and St. 
Mark given earlier. Here, again (5!”), St. Luke 
avoids the need of reconciling the accounts by 
taking refuge in the phrase ‘on one of the days.’ 
The narratives then proceed together (but St. 
Matthew 86 definitely adheres to his order, for he 
connects what follows with the call of Levi), but 
St. Matthew adds to the healing of Jairus’ daughter 
and of the woman with the issue of blood two 
miracles, 9°’*4, which he assigns to the same day. 
Then follows a departure from Capernaum (Mk 61°) 
to Nazareth, and a circular journey through Gali- 
lee mentioned by St. Matthew and St. Mark, 
though the reason for it is to be found in the 
miracle recorded only by St. Matthew (9*) requir- 
ing his withdrawal. In this connexion (though 
St. Luke does not state the time) occurs the mission 
of the Twelve, followed by Herod’s comments on 
the result of that mission. St. Luke omits the 
account of John’s death (which St. Matthew and 
St. Mark here insert). With the withdrawal to 
Bethsaida (which St. Matthew attributes to the 
news of John the Baptist’s death) and the feeding 
of the five thousand this section closes (9!”), (5) 
Here St. Matthew and St. Mark give in general 
agreement a long section (Mt 1472-16, Mk 649-85), 
narrating a return to Gennesaret, a visit to Phcen- 
icia, a return through Decapolis to the Sea of 
Galilee, the feeding of the four thousand, a crossing 
by ship and back, and (Mk only) a visit to Beth- 
saida. All this is practically onutted by St. Luke, 
except for one or two sayings which he records in 
another connexion. (6) At 9!8®° the three narra- 
tives proceed together in recording, exactly in the 
same order, the confession of St. Peter (the scene 
of which St. Luke does not mention), the announce- 
ment of the Passion, the Transfiguration, the 
lunatic boy, another announcement of His death, 
and the dispute as to who should be greatest (the 
scene of which St. Luke again does not mention). 
With this St. Matthew and St. Mark connect a 
discussion as to offences which St. Luke puts much 
later, and distributes (17':2 14%4 15*-7), (7) The 
section beginning with 9 is independent of the 
other accounts, as far as 184. All the narratives 
(Mt 191, Mk 101, Lk 9°!) agree in making our Lord 
leave Galilee at this stage, and St. Matthew and 
St. Mark add ‘for Perza.’ St. Luke mentions a 
journeying to Jerusalem several times during the 
section, ¢.g. 9° 13-23 1711, and St. John (7? 10% 
117-4) tells us of visits to Jerusalem and its neigh- 
bourhood and withdrawals again; and so some, ¢.g. 
Wieseler and Ellicott, have. supposed that St. Luke 
here gives us the narrative of three definite jour- 
neys to Jerusalem. But St. Luke in this section 
impresses upon us so often his uncertainty as to 
time and place, that a chronological sequence seems 
out of the question; and in certain chapters it is 
obvious that the subject of prayer, or riches, or 
something similar, is the link which holds the 
narrative together. The proposal of Mr. Halcombe 
(Lhe Displaced Section of St. Luke, Cambridge, 
1886) to remove bodily a small part of this section, 
namely 1114-1371, and to insert it after 8”, involves 
an impossible act of violence to textual evidence 
with a very slight improvement from the point of 
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view of harmonizing the narratives. (8) At 17% 
the narratives unite again, and go on to the end 
of 18; but St. Matthew and St. Mark are inde- 
pendent in details, and St. Luke adds the incident 
of Zaccheeus, and the parable of the Pounds (19!-*8). 
(9) At 19 the account of the triumphal entry 
begins, and from here on to the end of the Gospel 
the question of arrangement does not need to be 
considered, though even in the events of the last 
week we may notice (e.g. 201) the same indefinite- 
ness as to time, and resort to summaries (e.g. 19% 
21°’), The main facts recorded are the same in all, 
though there are, of course, additions and omissions 
in St. Luke’s account as in the others. Blass 
(Philology of the Gospels) and Reuss assume that 
a different source has been used here also, and 
certainly St. Luke is independent of St. Matthew 
and St. Mark in the form in which he gives the 
eschatological discourses. The general order of 
events is, however, the same, as must necessarily 
have been the case. Here and there St. Luke 
seems to have intentionally put together events 
separate in time and place. Thus St. Peter’s 
denials are placed together in order ‘to add force 
to the episode’ (Lightfoot), and in the account of 
the appearances after the resurrection St. Luke 
seems to have summarized and put them all on 
the day of the resurrection, though he cannot 
from his acquaintance with St. Paul have been 
ignorant of the events of 1 Co 15°”. 

We have seen that in the main St. Luke follows 
the order of the framework found in St. Mark. 

Are we in a position now to say, looking back over 
the Gospel, what St. Luke meant when he purposed 
to write xae&js? Various theories as to St. Luke’s 
principle of arrangement have been put forward. 
Plummer (/.c. p. xxxviff.) says, ‘we may assert 
with some confidence that Luke generally aims at 
chronological order.’ Weiss (/.c. p. 301) says the 
evangelist ‘has attempted to divide Jesus’ public 
ministry into work in Galilee, outside Galilee, and 
in Jerusalem.’ Another aspect is represented by 
Godet and Westcott. The former (Biblical Studies, 
p. 43) regards the Gospel as giving an account of 
the ‘organic growth of the person and of the 
work,’ and Westcott (Introd. to the Study of the 
Gospels, ch. vii. note G) gives an elaborate analysis 
based on a general development of ideas such as 
‘marks of the future Church,’ ‘the universal 
Church,’ ete. Zahn (/.c. ii. 366) thinks that ‘the 
chronological exactness is not a clearly marked 
principle in the representation,’ but that, ‘in con- 
trast with the disconnected narratives of single 
incidents,’ St. Luke’s object is to give Theophilus 
‘a continuous representation of the history, in 
which the earlier prepares the way for the later, 
and makes it intelligible.’ 

11. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GOSPEL.—These 
must depend in this, as in any other work, partly 
on the nature and extent of the sources to which 
the writer alludes in his preface and the use he 
makes of them, partly on his consideration of 
the readers for whom the Gospel was intended, 
partly on his own personality. It is not always 
easy to say to which of these causes the different 
characteristics are to be assigned: thus the selec- 
tion of particular incidents may be due to the 
personal interest of St. Luke, or to considera- 
tion for the readers he wished to interest, or it 
may be explained by the fact of his finding them 
in the sources he used. The following are among 
the most important characteristics which have 
attracted attention in the Gospel. Some of them 
have been alluded to already. 

That St. Luke wrote for Gentiles is clear. A 
number of technical terms are explained. Thus 
we find voyxds (7% 10” ete.) instead of ypaypareds, 
emtatdrgjs Where the other evangelists have some 


other word (¢.g. 84). Hebrew names are trans- 
lated : e.g. Todyodd (23°) and Kavavatos (6). The 
position of places, especially in Palestine, is often 
defined, ¢.g. 4°! 86 2351, Expressions which might 
be misunderstood by Gentile readers are modified 
or added to: thus (99) in the account of the Trans- 
figuration pereuoppbOn (Mt, Mk) becomes éyévero. . . 
érepov. The appeals to the OT are very few, and 
the quotations from it are found for the most 
part in the sayings of our Lord (¢.g. 4*° 7” etc.), 
which are reproduced by St. Luke from his authori- 
ties, or are reminiscences of the LXX, with which, 
as we have seen, he was very familiar. There are 
only five references to prophecy, and of these only 
one (34) occurs in the narrative of St. Luke. Points 
in our Lord’s teaching which would have no in- 
terest for Gentile readers are altogether passed 
over or curtailed. Thus the teaching, in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, as to the relation of the new to 
the old Law is omitted ; so also is the denunciation 
of the Jews for observing the ‘tradition’ at the 
expense of the Law (Mt 151, Mk 7); the rebuke 
of the scribes and Pharisees (Mt 23") is very 
much shortened. The frequent allusions to the 
universality of the Gospel are to be explained by 
the same reference to Gentile readers. St. Luke 
alone quotes in full (3%) the prophecy of Is 40°— 
‘All flesh shall see the salvation of God’—a prophecy 
which all the evangelists connect with John the 
Baptist. Our Lord’s first recorded teaching (4*4*) 
emphasizes the admission of Gentiles to privileges 
at the hands of Elijah and Elisha, while His last 
explanation of the Scriptures at Emmaus (24%) 
showed that ‘repentance and forgiveness of sins 
were to be preached to all nations, beginning at 
Jerusalem.’ Between these limits a number of 
passages and incidents might be quoted to estab- 
fish this characteristic of the Gospel, e.g. 10°" 
139 etc. In accordance with this, we find a 
‘marked antipathy to exclusiveness and intoler- 
ance’ (Plummer), and stress laid on those quali- 
fications for entrance to the kingdom, which it is 
open to all without distinction of birth to attain. 
On the other hand, the Gospel is not anti-Jewish, 
though the Jews are strongly condemned directly 
or indirectly, and that in parts of the Gospel 
peculiar to St. Luke, e.g. 10%: *? 16 ete. Jewish 
expressions are often kept in parables or teaching 
found only in St. Luke, and the regard for temple 
worship and observance of the law is not depreci- 
ated. All the rites of the law are fulfilled in our 
Lord’s case (2?! etc.) : He is the ‘Son of David’ (18°8 
etc.): The commands of the Jewish law are to be 
observed (5! 174 etc.), and are of lasting importance 
(1679 187° ete.). In all these and similar cases St. 
Luke may have been preserving only the language 
of his sources, but, if his purpose had been to 
depreciate Judaism, he would no doubt have acted 
as Marcion did towards the allusions to the OT 
which he found in St. Luke’s Gospel, and removed 
them. 

In regard to the way in which he uses his sources, 
it has been suggested that St. Luke ‘avoids dupli- 
cates on principle’ (Weiss, Introduction, Eng. tr. 
ii. 300), and thus gives no account of the cursing of 
the barren fig’ tree (Mk 11}°, Mt 2138) because he 
has already narrated a similar event in 135, does 
not mention the anointing of Mk 14%, Mt 26° 
because of the narrative of 7°°, and soon. But 
this supposed characteristic of ‘Sparsamkeit’ (as 
Storr calls it), which may be illustrated by many 
other omissions of St. Luke (such as the passing 
over of the miracle of the 4000), has to be 
taken in connexion with the numerous cases 
where St. Luke does not show this tendency. 
Thus we have a twofold dispute as to who should 
be the greatest 94 22%; in regard to the miracles 
and parables we find similar cases of repetition ; 
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and the so-called ‘ doublets’ (e.g.8! = 11° ; 144. =1814) 
show that not only in the narratives, but in our 
Lord’s words, the same characteristic of repetition is 
found. Other instances may be found in Plummer, 
l.c. p. xxviii, and Hawkins, Hore Synoptice, pp. 
64 ff. Another characteristic of the Gospel is a 
vagueness as to time and place, even in cases where 
the other narratives are more definite. This vague- 
ness may be illustrated from 5" ete., is perhaps 
most marked in the section 9°!*-, and extends even 
to the account of the passion, e.g. 20. On the other 
hand, itmust be noted that St. Luke very frequently 
connects sayings of our Lord with the occasion which 
called them forth, which in the other Gospels are 
collected together with no such reference, as for 
instance in the Sermon on the Mount, ¢.g. 12?2#- 
14%, Mention has already been made of the 
stress St. Luke lays on the effect of our Lord’s 
words, of his preference for more literary Greek, 
of his fondness for medical expressions, of his close 
connexion in thought, and often in language, with 
St. Paul. 

In the account of Jesus’ life and teaching the 
symbol of the ox (with which this Gospel is almost 
universally associated)may perhaps, as the sacrificial 
animal,representSt. Luke’s Gospelas especially that 
which emphasizes owr Lord’s ‘ gentleness’ to the sin- 
ner and the outcast. This may be illustrated from 
the parables peculiar to St. Luke, e.g. the Prodigal 
Son ; or from such incidents as that of the sinner 
in the house of Simon (7°), or that of the peni- 
tent robber (23°), Most marked, again, are the 
repeated references to prayer, both in the narrative 
of our Lord’s life—in which he records many in- 
stances of our Lord praying which are not found 
in the other narratives (¢.g. 37 51° 6 etc.)—and 
also in parables which he alone records (e.g. 11° 
181-14), Again, it is noticeable how much of the 
teaching preserved for us only by St. Luke deals 
with the use of riches. This is to be regarded 
rather as proclaiming him as the ‘Evangelist of 
Philanthropy’ (Herder), than as proving that St. 
Luke made use of an Ebionitic source. This char- 
acteristic appears in much of our Lord’s teaching 
as recorded by St. Luke, as well as in a large 
number of the parables peculiar to him, e.g. those 
of Dives and Lazarus, the Rich Fool, the Unjust 
Steward. It may have had a special appropriate- 
ness for a rich man like Theophilus (Zahn, /.c. ii. 
379), or may have been the outcome of St. Luke’s 
‘oreat sympathy with the suffering poor, and a 
ereat horror of the temptations which beset all the 
rich.’ It does not (as Weiss, Introd., Eng. tr. il. 
309) ‘rest on the idea that wealth is pernicious in 
itself and poverty salutary in itself.’ There is no 
sufficient evidence of St. Luke’s use of an Ebionitic 
source or sympathy with Ebionitism, for many of 
the expressions on which this theory is based are 
found in the other Gospels; and the latter con- 
tain many things not found in St. Luke which 
have as good a claim to be regarded as Ebionitic : 
thus they (Mt 13%, Mk 4), and they alone, speak 
of ‘the deceitfulness of riches,’ where St. Luke 
simply says ‘riches.’ ‘There is no evidence that 
the protest against worldliness is due to some 

articular source from which he drew and from 
which the others did not draw’ (Plummer). 

For a discussion of many difficulties connected 
with special points in St. Luke, such as the Gene- 
alogy, Census, etc., readers are referred to the 
articles GENEALOGY OF JESUS CHRIST, JESUS 
CHRIST, vol. ii. p. 645f., and QuiRiNius. The 
present article has aimed at dealing with the main 
headings of the general topics connected with the 
Gospel, and giving sufficient illustrations to explain 
the allusions. The literature given below will 
enable students to follow out the points more in 
detail. 
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LITERATURE.—Besides general books of Introduction to the 
New Testament, and works on the Canon, the following may be 
mentioned : (A) Comimentaries.—A list of these, complete for 
all practical purposes, may be found in Plummer’s volume on 
the Gospel in the International Critical Commentary. This 
may itself be recommended as the best English Commentary, 
especially on the linguistic side, in regard to which it is very 
full and scholarly. Besides these, reference may be made to 
Schanz, Das Evangelium des heiligen Lucas ; Godet, Commen- 
taire sur UV Luangile de St. Lue; Knabenbauer (in the Cursus 
Scripture Sacre); Meyer, Kritisch-exegetischer Kommentar 
(last edition of St. Luke by B. and J. Weiss). 

(B) St. Luke and Josephus.—Clemen, Die Chronologie der 
Paul. Briefe, p. 66 ff., discusses the literature of the question, 
etc.; see also Zahn, Hinl. ii. 894, 414. A connexion between 
St. Luke and Josephus is maintained by Krenkel (Josephus 
und Lucas), Keim (Aus dem Urchristenthum), and others, and 
is denied by Nosgen (SK, 1879), Belser (Theol. Quartalschrift, 
1895, 1896), etc. 

(C) St. Luke’s Style. — Besides grammars of the NT, like 
Winer, Schmiedel, and Blass, books on NT writers like that of 
Simcox, and lexicons like that of Thayer (in which a list of 
words peculiar to St. Luke is given), may be mentioned especi- 
ally Plummer, Holtzmann, Gersdorf (Beitriige zur Sprach- 
characteristik, etc.), Vogel (Zur Characteristik des Lucas nach 
Sprache und Stil). 

(D) St. Luke and Marcion.—The most recent discussion of 
Marcion’s Gospel is in Zahn, Geschichte des Kanons, i. 680 ff., ii. 
411ff.; see also Sanday, Gospels in the Second Century, ch. 
viii. ; Westcott, The Canon, p. 314 ff. 

(#) The Text of St. Luke’s Gospel, with reference to the 
readings in the later chapters, has been examined by Graefe in 
articles in SK, 1888, 1896, 1898. The theory of a double edition 
is stated by Blass in his edition of St. Luke’s Gospel, and also in 
his Philology of the Gospels. 

Amongst other more recent literature of importance for the 
study of points connected with St. Luke may also be included 
Hawkins, Hore Synopticcee ; Resch, Das Kindheits-evangelium 
nach Lucas und Matthdus (‘Texte und Untersuchungen,’ x. 
5); and Ramsay, Was Christ born at Bethlehem ? 

Lu. J. M. Bess. 

LUNATICK.—The Greek vb. cednvidfouar (from 
cedjvn, the moon) occurs in Mt 474 17 and nowhere 
else in class. or bibl. Greek. Its lit. meaning is 
‘to be moonstruck’; the Vulg. has dunaticws and 
(175) lunaticus est, and Wye. followed with ‘is 
lunatik.? The other versions chose the same 
expression (except Tindale’s ‘is franticke’ in 17),* 
which also means literally ‘is moonstruck.’ RV 
prefers ‘is epileptic,’ for which it is taken to task 
by Beckett (Revised NT, p. 99). See MEDICINE. 

J. HASTINGS. 

LUST (Anglo-Sax. Just=Ger. Lust, ‘pleasure,’ 
‘delight’) is now restricted to sexual desire, and that 
special meaning is found alsoin AV. But the word 
has a wider application in most passages, and signi- 
fies any gross appetite. Thus Ex 15° ‘The enemy 
said, I will pursue... my lust shall be satisfied upon 
them’ (v3, lit. ‘my soul,’ Amer. RV ‘my desire’) ; 
Ps 78!8« And they tempted God in their heart by ask- 
ing meat for their lust’ (a¥235) ; 783° ‘They were not 
estranged from their lust’ (omynp); 81 «So I gave 
them up unto their own hearts’ lust’ (a2 nowa). 
These are all the examples of the subst.in OT. In 
NT the word most frequently tr. ‘lust’ is émiOupla, 
‘strong desire’ of any kind, the special kind being 
sometimes designated by an adj., ‘worldly’ Tit 2”, 
‘fleshly’? 1 P2™. In 1 Th 4° we have the still more 
general word wd0os; in Ro 1”? pegs, a strong word, 
but capable of a good or a bad sense; and inJa 41? 
750%, in itself no more than ‘pleasure.’ 

In his Com. on 2 P 14, Thomas Adams says, ‘Lust, 
concupiscence in itself, as it is a faculty of the 
soul, and gift of God, is not sin; but may be the 
hand of virtue, or the instrument whereby she 
works. Keep her at home, and set her on work, 
to light the candle, and sweep the house; let her 
be under the correction of grace, and she may 
prove a chaste virgin, fit to meet the Bridegroom 
at his coming. Lust is in itself as they write of 
the planet Mercury in the horoscope of man’s 
nativity ; if it be joined with a good planet it 
makes it better; if with a bad one, it makes it 
worse. There is a lusting of the Spirit; for “the 
Spirit lusteth against the flesh,” Gal 5%. But it 


* Sir John Cheke, however (1550), in his preference for Saxon 
words, chose ‘is moond.’ 
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is most commonly taken in the worse sense.’ And 
he proceeds to say that, taken in the worse sense, 
it may be either ‘a particular effect of that grand 
beldam concupiscence,’ z.e. uncleanness; or stand 
‘for the whole general corruption of our nature, 
prone to all sin.’ And on the same verse he 
comments: ‘Ambrose saith of Samson, he could 
choke a lion, not his lust. Another of Hercules— 
Lenam non potuit, potuit superare leenam ; 
Quem fera non valuit vincere, vicit Hera, 
He found the lioness weaker than his lust, and 
no beast so savage as his harlot.’ Whittingham’s 
New Test. of 1557 is distinguished from all other 
versions by translating Jn 1 ‘Which are borne 
not of bloud, nor of the lust of the fleshe, nor 
of the lust of man, but of God.’ The word is no 
doubt used in the indifferent sense of desire. Cf. 
Tindale’s renderings of Gn 3° ‘And thy lustes 
shall pertayne unto thy husbond, and he shall rule 
the’; 19° ‘ Bringe them out unto us that we may 
do oure lust with them’; 274° ‘ Yf Iacob take a 
wife of the doughters of Heth, soch one as these 
are, or of the doughters of the lande, what lust 
shuld I have to lyve.’ But the difference between 
the old and the new use of the word is more clearly 
seen in his tr. of Nu 148‘ Yf the Lorde have lust 
to us, he will bring us in to this londe’; or of 
He 10° ‘In sacrifices and synneofferynges thou 
hast no lust’; or in Coverdale’s tr. of Is 53? 
‘When we loke upon him, there shal be no 
fayrnesse: we shal have no lust unto him.’ 
Again, in his ‘Parable of the Wicked Mammon’ 
(Works, i. 115) Tindale translates Mt 5° ‘ Blessed 
are they which hunger and thirst for righteous- 
ness’ sake (that is, to fulfil the law), for their 
lust shall be fulfilled’; and still more striking 
is the use in Lapositions, p: 168, ‘God hath no 
rod in his hand, nor looketh sour, but merrily, 
that it is a lust to behold his cheerful countenance.’ 
The verb to ‘lust’ or ‘lust after’ has the same 
meanings as the subst., to desire or crave in 
general, as 1 Co 10° ‘ Now these things were our 
examples, to the intent we should not lust after 
evil things (els 7d wh elvac Huds émOuunras Kaxav), 
as they also lusted’ (éreduunoay) ; passing into the 
special sense of sexual desire, in Mt 5° ‘ Whosoever 
looketh on a woman to lust after her hath com- 
mitted adultery with her already in his heart’ (apés 
7d émOupjoa av’rhy[adr#s]). Tindale has the verb in 
a distinctly bad sense in Dt 5%! ‘Thou shalt not 
luste after thi neighbours wife,’ though not in 
the sense of sexual desire; it is more colourless 
in Mt 17” ‘but have done unto him what soever 
they lusted’ (so most VSS until AV ‘listed,’ Gr. ca 
70€\noav, Rhem. ‘whatsoever they would’); and 
the better meaning is clearly seen in Tindale, 
Works, i. 103, ‘ For if we were of God we should 
cleave to God, and lust after the will of God.’ 
Cf. Archbp. Hamilton, Catechism, ‘The tabil’— 
‘That the special faith suld be loiffit and lustit 
for mony excellent operations, quhilk it workis in 
Christen men and wemen’; and Rutherford, 
Letters, No. cexxvi. ‘What heaven can be there 
liker to hell, than to lust, and green, and dwine, 
and fall a swoon for Christ’s love, and to want it?’ 
Lusty, meaning stout and vigorous, is perhaps 
still in good use. It occurs in AV but once, Jg 3” 
‘all lusty, and all men of valour.’ Heb. PY is 
originally ‘fat,’ as AVm, and some take the 
meaning here to be ‘ wealthy,’ but AV is better.* 
ue Ps 734 103° [Pr. Bk.] and As You Like It, 1. iii. 
‘Though I look old, yet am I strong and lusty ; 
For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
* RV adds Is 5910 ‘among them that are lusty we are as dead 


men,’ for AV ‘we are in desolate places as dead men,’ The 
passage is difficult, perhaps corrupt. 


LUSTRATION.—See PURIFICATION. 
LUTE.—See MUSIC. 


LUZ (n> almond’ or ‘bone’; OvAappats Gn 28%, 
Aodga 35° ete. ; Sam. and, Luzah Gn 28° 48*).—4, 
An old Canaanite city, afterwards known as Bethel, 
Gn 28}9 356 483, Jos 183 (P or R), Jos 16? (E), Jg 1”. 
See art. BETHEL. 2. A place in ‘the land of the 
Hittites,’ founded by a man of Bethel, Jg 1°. The 
mention of the ancient name of Bethel in P is in 
accordance with the writer’s fondness for such 
archeological details; cf. Gn 23? 357, Jos 15% 
211 (Kiriath-arba), Gn 35! 487 (Ephrath). The 
meaning of Luz is ‘almond,’ Gn 30°, as in Arabic ; 
hence in the Talmud the mystical characteristics 
of the almond are ascribed to Luz, see art. BETHEL, 
vol. i. p. 277andn. Another meaning is ‘bone’; in 
particular, a bone of the spine. So in the Midrash 
Beresh. Rabba, § 28, fol. 31b, déz is the bone of the 
spine out of which man is to be re-fashioned in the 
world to come; similarly Megora’, § 18, fol. 14b, Mid- 
rash Koheleth, fol. 24a. Levy, NHWB, s.v., takes 
this meaning as secondary, ‘a bone shaped like an 
almond’; but Lagarde (Bildung d. Nomina, p. 157f. 
n.) prefers ‘bone’ as the original meaning, and sup- 
poses that the place was called Luz from its resem- 
blance to a backbone. Identifications have been 
suggested for the Luz in ‘theJand of the Hittites,’ 
e.g. Lizan in Kurdistan (see Neubauer, Géogr. du 
Talmud, p. 394), and Shaizar (no>=xvw=si1v, see 
refs. to Midrash above) in Cole-Syria on the 
Orontes (Lagarde, J.c.); but these identifications 
are very doubtful. The place must have been 
outside Israelite territory and in the north, some- 
where in Cele-Syria or the Lebanon. 

G. A. COOKE. 

LYCAONIA (Avxaovia), the land of the Lycaones, 
was a large country in the centre and south of the 
great plateau of Asia Minor. It is almost entirely 
a vast level plain, in the centre of which, like an 
island in the sea, the lofty Kara-Dagh has been 
thrown up by volcanic action. On the edge of 
Kara-Dagh are the remarkable ruins called Bin- 
Bir-Kilisse (Thousand and One Churches), prob- 
ably the site of the ancient Barata. The great 
Lycaonian plain is merged on the north and east 
in the plains of Galatia and Cappadocia; on the 
west and south it is limited by hills. The soil has 
little value except for pasturage; but the im- 
mense flocks which grazed on it were a source of 
revenue to king Amyntas (Strabo, p. 568), and are 
still a feature that strikes the travellers. Many 
of the wells supply a brackish water, unfit for 
human use, but said to have a good effect on the 
wool of sheep, which drink it freely. 

Lycaonia was bounded on the north by Galatia 
proper, on the west by Phrygia and Pisidia, on the 
south by the mountainous country that stretches 
back to the great ridge of Mount Taurus (a 
country generally summed up in earlier time as 
Cilicia Tracheia, of which Isauria was part, and: 
in later time as Isauria in its wider acceptation), 
and on the east by Cappadocia. The exact 
boundaries varied at different times. On the 
north a large-district, which had originally been 
part of Lycaonia, was at some uncertain date (per- 
haps about B.C. 164, see GALATIA, vol. ii. p. 83; 
Stud. Bibl. iv. p. 46 ff.) transferred to Galatia as 
one of the twelve tetrarchies into which that state 
was divided (Pliny, Nat. Hist. v. 95); this district 
contained fourteen cities, of which Iconium was 
politically the capital (though ethnographically 
and in the feeling of its inhabitants it was a 
Phrygian city).* The fact that Iconium was the 

* To the authorities quoted under Icon1um add the words 


in Vita S. Artemit (ascribed to Joan. Damase.), dierXlav roivuy 
aracay Ty Lpuyloy, rob pos THy LoXATHY BUTS TOAIY TO xoeACUMEVOY 
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last city of Phrygia towards Lycaonia (Xen. Anad. 
i. 2. 19), and that the frontier must have been in 
the hill-ridge fringing the vale of Lystra on the 
north, gives a fixed Pome in earlier time; but 
politically and in the estimation of external 
nations [conium regularly, and even Laodicea 
Combusta, and sometimes ‘l'yriaion, were reckoned 
to Lycaonia. The hilly country west of Iconium 
was added to Lycaonia when it was constituted 
a province of the Empire in A.D. 372; but previ- 
ously that country was Pisidian. The southern 
boundary ran through the hilly country between 
Lystra and Isaura (Zengibar Kalessi) and south of 
Laranda (Karaman). On the east the limit passed 
near the lake Ak Gol, west of Kybistra (Eregli), 
and touched Karadja Dagh, thus making Hyde 
(Kara Bunar, probably) the frontier city of 
Lycaonia towards Cappadocia on the east and the 
enlarged Galatia on the north.* 

Lycaonia was part of the great Seleucid Empire 
until B.c. 190. Thereafter it was assigned to the 
Pergamenian kingdom (Livy, xxxvii.); it was so 
remote that there is little probability that the 
sovereignty could ever have been made a reality.+ 
The northern part was probably seized by the 
Gauls. The southern part, after being probably 
disputed betwéen native and Galatian chiefs, was 
given by Aquillius to Cappadocia in 129, temporarily 
overrun by Pontus in 74, and finally set free by 
Pompey’s victories over Mithridates. At the 
settlement of the East by Pompey in 64, Lycaonia 
seems to have been divided into three parts: the 
north was added to Galatia(Ptol. v. 4,10); the south- 
east to Cappadocia, forming an eleventh strategia 
of that country ;{ the west was attached to the 
Roman Empire, and administered by the governor 
of Cilicia. —The Romans evidently retained a right 
of way through eastern Lycaonia, for the only 
practicable road for an army between Iconium the 
Lycaonian capital and Tarsus the Cilician metro- 
polis passed across it by Kybistra and the Cilician 
Gates; and Cicero’s movements during his governor- 
ship of Cilicia show that he could go back and 
forward at will, and yet that Kybistra was part of 
Cappadocia. Thus Cicero was brought into close 
and friendly relations with the Cappadocian royal 
family, which was practically dependent on Rome, 
and half subject to it. 

The eastern part of Lycaonia long continued 
subject, at least in name, to the weak Cappadocian 
rule; but Antipater of Derbe, a friend of Cicero, 
profited by the troubles of the Civil Wars to make 
himself jan independent chief; and Laranda also 
was perhaps subject to him (see DERBE). Antony 
gave the western part (certainly including Lystra 
and Iconium) § to king Polemon in B.c. 39; but in 
36 it was transferred to Amyntas, king of Pisidia, 
who also received all Galatia proper. Amyntas 
conquered also Derbe and Laranda, which then 
were incorporated in the Roman Empire, when 
Amyntas’ kingdom was made into the province 
Galatia in B.c. 25. Roman soldiers from Laranda 
were serving in the seventh legion not long after 


'Ixevioy zaraeve74cus. The other thirteen cities of the Tetrarchy 
were Savatra or Soatra, and the towns on the west side of Lake 
Tatta, probably Laodicea and Lystra, but not Derbe (which was 
in the eleventh Strategia, attached to Cappadocia ; see below 
and Strab. p. 569). 

* Pliny, Nat. Hist. v. 95, Ipsius Lycaonie.. 
conjinio Galatice atque Cappadocice. 

+ Especially as Pisidian Antioch was free (see ANTIOCH). 

t See Strabo, pp. 535, 537, 569; Ramsay, Histor. Geogr. of 
Asia Min. pp. 336f., 310n., 369. It included Derbe (Strabo, 
p. 569), but certainly not Lystra. 

§ Lycaonia is not formally mentioned in this transaction ; but 
it is evidently summed up at this time under the general title 
of Cilicia, for Strabo, p. 568, mentions that Iconium was ruled 
by Polemon, while Polemon’s kingdom is described simply as 
Mipos +1 Kutuxias by Appian, Bell. Civ. v. 75, and it was owing to 
this connexion that Iconium is several times called a city of 
Cilicia (see Iconium). 
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this (Corp. Inscr. Lat. iii. 2709, 2818). In A.D. 37 
eastern Lycaonia was placed under Antiochus of 
Commagene along with most of Cilicia Tracheia, 
and acquired the name Lycaonia Antiochiana or 
(xepa)’Avrioxtavy, Which is applied toit by Ptolemy, 
v. 6. 17, in a Latin inscription, Corpus, x. 8660, 
and probably in a Greek inscription.* In 41 
Claudius confirmed this arrangement. It is prob- 
able that Laranda was at this time reunited to 
eastern Lycaonia, for the policy of Antiochus (a 
far more active king than the Cappadocian 
monarchs) was carried out along lines of road 
radiating from Laranda;+} and his coins reading 
ATKAONEC were certainly struck at an important 
city, and Laranda is the only important Lycaonian 
city that could be within his kingdom. Ptolemy, 
indeed, mentions even Derbe in Antiochiana; but 
the name Claudio-Derbe (like Claud-Iconium) 
proves that it was in the province under Claudius 
(A.D. 41-54), and Ptolemy has probably fallen into 
error owing to the fact that Derbe had been 
originally attached to the eastern or Cappadocian 
half of Lycaonia at the settlement of Pompey 
in B.C. 64. 

Under Claudius and Nero, when St. Paul visited 
the churches of South Galatia, Lycaonia included 
the two parts, the Roman and the Antiochian. 
The former contained two cities, Lystra and Derbe, 
and a number of villages and small towns, chiefly 
towards the north-east, and it is correctly de- 
scribed (Ac 14°) as ‘the cities of Lycaonia, Lystra 
and Derbe, and the region round about’; in other 
words, the apostles, when driven out of Iconium, 
crossed the frontier of Phrygia into Roman Lyca- 
onia. Moreover, the regions of which the vast 
province Galatia was composed (see vol. ii. p. 87) 
were called y@pa:, ‘Territories’; and, as we have 
seen, the part of Lycaonia not governed by the 
Romans was called the Antiochian Territory, or 
Lycaonia Antiochiana.{ In distinction therefrom 
the Roman part would naturally be called by an 
adjective derived from the provincial name (for a 
country became part of the Roman Empire in 
virtue of being included in a province), i.e. it 
would be styled either the Galatic Territory (Ac 
18**) or Lycaonia Galatica, a name which does not 
occur, but is proved by the similar names Galatic 
Pontus (as distinguished from Polemoniac Pontus, 
ruled by king Polemon) and Galatic Phrygia (as 
distinguished from Asian Phrygia in the province 
Asia). In place of the bare title Avaoviay rip 
Tadarixjv, the more descriptive and complete 
appellation ras médes tis Avkaovias, Avorpay kal 
AépBnv, kal riv mwepixwpov is used in Ac 14°; and this 
is practically equivalent to ri Dadarichy xopav rhs 
Avkaovias, éxovoay Tas modes Avorpav Kal AépBnv kal 
tepixepevas Kwuas. In Ac 16!4 this Territory is not 
formally named, but merely its two cities are men- 
tioned in succession. In Ac 18% the expression 
Thy Tadarixny x@pav Kal Ppvylavy is explained by 
Asterius§ (bishop of Amasela in Pontus in A.D. 
401) as rh Avxaoviay kal Tas THs Ppvylas modes. 

Both parts of Lycaonia were included in the 
united province of Cappadocia-Galatia under the 
Flavian emperors. When they were again divided 
about 106 by Trajan, it is probable that eastern 
Lycaonia continued to be connected with Cappa- 
docia. But about A.D. 137 a new province was 
formed, commonly called the Triple Eparchy, con- 


* Frankel, Inschriften Pergam. ii. 451, about a.v. 90, Bpuyias 
[Avzaovias ’Avrtloyias, where Frankel wrongly restores [Ticidias 
*Avaijoyias, understanding that the district round Pisidian 
Antioch was under a special administration. But that was not 
so, and Antioch is included in the preceding term Ppuyias. 
’ Aytioyias is here equivalent to ’Ayrioysayvns (yapas). | 

+ On his foundations see Ramsay in Revue Nunismat. 1894, 

. 169 ff. 

x t Lycaonia ipsa in Pliny, Nat. Hist. v. 95. 

§ Homit. viii. (Migne, Patrol. Gr. tom, x1.). 
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sisting of Cilicia, Lycaonia, and Isauria. The 
Lycaonian cities were formed into a union called 
Kowdv Avxaovlas, meeting in the worship of the 
Emperors: the cities composing it struck coins in 
the name of the Koinon. If Ptolemy is correct, 
neither Lystra nor Iconium was included in the 
Triple Eparchy, but both continued to be in Gal- 
atia; and, certainly, neither struck coins as 
member of the Koinon. Derbe, on the other hand, 
was a member of the Koinon and included in the 
Triple Eparchy. 

The name of the Lycaonians (Av«doves) is not 
used in the Bible, but the adverb Avxaovori, ‘in 
the speech of the Lycaonians,’ occurs in Ac 14” (see 
LysTrA). While the villages and small towns 
probably retained the native language and manners 
of Lycaonia, the cities such as Iconium and Derbe 
were likely to have been Grecized between A.D. 
334 and 190, and probably had a Seleucid tone in 
municipal law and customs (see Ramsay, Historical 
Comm. on Galatians, 1899). 

A Jewish element was likely to spread in Lycaonia 
while it formed part of the Seleucid Empire (see 
LAODICEA); on the traces of it see GALATIA, vol. 
ii. p. 88, and Iconium. A strong Christian influ- 
ence is perceptible in the epigraphy of Western 
and Northern Lycaonia (v. zbidem). 

Another people called the Inner Lycaones (Aux- 
doves mpos évdov), who lived in Phrygia, must be 
distinguished. It was probably this Phrygian 
people to whom Bartholomew went as an apostle. 
Their country was probably Cutchuk Sitchanli 
Ova, north from Sandykl Ova. Their history is 
treated in Cities and Bishops of Phrygia, pt. ii. 
pp. 664, 693 ff. 

LITERATURE.—Lycaonia is treated by Ramsay, Hist. Geog. of 
Asia Minor, pp. 330-346, 350, 355, 357-360 (in that work, sect. 
17 on Castabala should be deleted; there was no Castabala 
north of Taurus), and better in Hist. Com. on Galatians. 
Many Lycaonian inscriptions are given by Sterrett (who dis- 
covered Lystra, and approximately located Derbe) in his Wodfe 
Expedition to Asia Minor. See also the admirable Hamilton 
and other travellers. W. M. RAMSAY. 


LYCIA (Av«ia) was the country that occupied the 
south-eastern part of Asia Minor. Though it is 
a land that presents great interest, as regards 
antiquities, and history, and physical features, yet 
it is of singularly little importance in the story 
of early Christianity. 

The country consists to a great extent of lofty 
mountain masses, rising in many parts, especially 
in the eastern half, almost direct from the sea- 
shore. But in the fertile valleys of the Xanthos 
and other smaller streams, which break the 
mountains, or at their mouths, were situated many 
great cities, such as Patara, Ac 21! (a famous seat 
of the worship of Apollo), and Myra of Lycia, Ac 
27°* (whose important harbour was a common 
starting-point or finish of the run across sea be- 
tween Alexandria and the Asia Minor coast). The 
number of separate glens, by which Lycia is broken 
up, prevented it from ever becoming a powerful 
country. It derived its unity only from foreign 
conquest. It was ruled by the Persians, and con- 
quered by Alexander the Great; it formed part 
of the Seleucid Empire, and was disputed between 
the Seleucid and Ptolemaic kings; it was taken 
from Antiochus the Great by the Romans in B.c. 
188 and given at first to Rhodes, but soon after- 
wards in 168 it was set free, and for many years 
1b was very prosperous. It is mentioned as one of 
the self-governing states to which the Romans 
sent letters in favour of the Jews in B.c. 138-7, 
1 Mae 15% (see CARIA, DELOsS). This implies 
that there were Jewish residents; and the ships 
carrying pilgrims to and from Jerusalem would 
touch at Lycian harbours. The numerous cities 

* Myra is mentioned also in the Bezan text of Ac 21, 
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of Lycia were united in an association called 7d 
Avewaxoy Svornua. Nearly 100 places in Lycia are 
known to have struck coins, and Pliny, Nat. 
Hist. v. 28, says there were formerly 70 cities, 
and in his time only 36; but only 23 had votes 
in the Assembly, called 76 kowdy ouvedpioy (six 
cities of the first rank had three votes each, those 
of the second class two votes, of the third one). 
In reward for their fidelity to Rome in the Mithri- 
datic war, the freedom of the Lycians was con- 
firmed by Sulla. They suffered exactions occasion- 
ally, especially from Cassius in B.C. 48; but their 
freedom was again confirmed by Antony. Lycia 
was formed into a Roman province by Claudius 
in A.D. 43 on account of the dissensions between 
the cities; and in 74 was formed into a double 
province along with Pamphylia (see Mommsen on 
Corp. Inser. Latin. III. Suppl. No. 6737). From 
43 onwards the governor was a preetorian legatus 
Augusti pro pretore; and the old Systema was 
transformed into a union called Kowdy Avxiwy, 
meeting in the worship of the Emperors under the 
presidency of a Lykiarch. 

Christianity does not appear to have spread very 
rapidly in Lycia; and perhaps to this is due the 
petition against the Christians addressed by the 
joint province to the Emperor Maximin in A.D. 
312 (similar to many petitions from cities of the 
Empire, replies to which were returned in identical 
terms, quoted by Eusebius, Hist. Hecles. ix. 7). 
Part of the petition, with a scrap of Maximin’s 
reply, has been found at Arykanda, and is pub- 
lished by Mommsen in Arch. Epigr. Mittheil. aus 
Gist. 1893, p. 93 ff. 

An important Jewish inscription of Tlos in Lycia 
is published in Lranos Vindobonensis, p. 99. 


LITERATURE.—See the series of Austrian publications, the 
result of numerous recent Austrian explorations and exca- 
vations, especially Benndorf-Niemann, Lykia, in two folio vols., 
Heberdey, Opramoas, etc. ; also Pinder-Friedlander, Beitrdge 
zur alt. Miinzkunde, i. 93-122 ; Hill, Catalogue of the Coins of 
Lycia, etc.; Fougéres, de conmuni Lyciorum; Marquardt, 
Rom, Staatsalt. i. 375 ff.; and the older travellers, especially 
Fellows and Spratt. W. M. RAMSAY. 


LYDDA.—See Lop. 


LYDIA (Avéla).—A purple-seller from Thyatira 
(Ac 16141. 4°), It is probable that Lydia was her 
proper name, as we know that it was a name 
commonly borne by women (Hor. Od. i. 8, iii. 9, 
vi. 20); but (see p. 177°) it may have been a 
designation derived from the district of Lydia, in 
which Thyatira was situated. The account of 
Lydia’s occupation is confirmed by what we learn 
from other sources of the purple dyes of this 
district (cf. Hom. Jd. iv. 141; Claud. Rapt. Pro- 
serp. i. 270); and the whole incident in Acts points 
to her having been a woman of some position and 
means (cf. Ramsay, S¢. Pawl the Traveller, p. 214). 
She had made her home apparently at Philippi, 
and, having become a Jewish proselyte, was in the 
habit of resorting to a place of prayer which was 
located by a riverside, according to a common 
practice among the Jews for the facility of the 
frequent ablutions which their worship required 
(Farrar, St..Pawl, i. p. 487). There she was found 
along with certain other women by St. Paul and 
his companions on their first Sabbath in Philippi ; 
and in her, at any rate, the apostle found a ready 
listener. The Lord opened her heart, and along 
with her ‘household’ she was baptized, the first 
Christian convert, so far as we know, whom St. 
Paul made in Europe. (For the significance of her 
conversion, taken in connexion with those subse- 
quently mentioned in this chap., see Lightfoot, 
Philipp. p. 52ff.). Lydia’s gratitude showed itself 
in the eager desire (mapeBidcaro, v.¥, ef. Lk 242) 
that the apostle and his companions should take 
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up their abode in her house; and it was thither 
that they again returned after their imprisonment 
(v.*°). To the Church which grew out of this 
little company St. Paul afterwards addressed the 
most jubilant of all his Epistles ; though the fact 
that Lydia herself is not mentioned in it by name 
makes it probable that she had either died or left 
Philippi in the interval. G. MILLIGAN. 


LYDIA (Avéia).—A large country on the west of 
Asia Minor, bounded on the north by Mysia 
(called in later times Hellespontus), on the east by 
Phrygia, on the south by Caria, and on the west 
by the Aigean Sea. It contained the valleys of 
the Cayster, the lower Hermus with its tributary 
the Cogamos, and the Caicus, also as much of the 
lower Mzeander valley as lay north of that river. 
Several of the great Ionian cities, Smyrna, Colo- 
phon, Ephesus, ete., were situated on its western 
coast. The ancient Lydian kingdom, once great 
and powerful, was conquered by the Persians about 
546.* It passed under the rule of Alexander the 
Great in 334; and it was disputed by his successors 
after his death, especially between the Perga- 
menian and Seleucid kings, until the victory of the 
allied Roman and Pergamenian armies in B.C. 190 
near Magnesia, in the Hermus valley, brought it 
entirely into the Pergamenian kingdom of Eumenes 
(as is mentioned in 1 Mac 88). In B.c. 133 Lydia, 
according to the will of Attalus l1., the last 
Pergamenian king, passed into the Roman Empire, 
and formed part of the province Asia. The name 
Lydia henceforth had no political, but only a 
geographical, ethnological, and antiquarian exist- 
ence. ‘The generic name Asia alone was employed 
by the Romans; and Lydia was merged in that 
great province, which embraced also Caria, Mysia, 
and Phrygia. Geographers and historians wrote 
about Lydia ; coins (e.g. of Tralleis-and Kidramos) 
and inscriptions (eg. CIG 5852, 5984, 6855d) 
mention facts of old Lydian religion or mytho- 
logy ; but those who had regard to existing facts 
of society and government had no reason to use 
the name. 

The avoidance of the name Lydia in the NT to 
designate the country, though the action often 
lies in its cities, is due to the fact that the early 
Church accepted from the first the Roman political 
divisions (7.e. the provinces), and classified accord - 
ingly. St. Paul, St. John, and St. Peter always 
speak of the Roman provinces Achaia, Macedonia, 
Illyricum, Asia, etc. So does St. Luke, except 
that he sometimes uses the Greek instead of the 
Roman name for each province in the cases where 
there was a difference, as Hellas for Achaia, Ac 
201. Hence Ephesus, Smyrna, Sardis, etc., are 
summed up, not as ‘cities of Lydia,’ but as ‘cities 
of Asia.’ 

It has, however, been maiatained recently b 
Blass (Acta Apostolor. p. 176) and Zahn (Lvnlev- 
tung in d. NT, i. p. 132) that Luke uses the name 
Asia to indicate only the western part of the 
province. According to Zahn, Luke’s Asia is 
restricted to Lydia, excluding Caria, Phrygia, and 
Mysia (which were all included in the Roman 
province Asia). Blass maintains that Luke’s Asia 
included Mysia, Lydia, and Caria, and excluded 
only Phrygia: the province had that extent from 


133 to 84 B.c., and Ramsay, Church in om. Emp. | 


p. 150, wrongly admitted that sense in Ac 2°. But 
there is no example of the name Asia being used in 


* Lydia in Ezk 305 AV is corrected to Lud in RV. See Lup. 

+ Scholars who hold the North-Galatian theory maintain that 
in the single case of Galatia St. Paul made an exception to his 
usual practice, and used that name to indicate, not the Roman 
province, but the country inhabited by the Asiatic Gauls. 

t He does not state his yiew about Caria explicitly ; some of 
his words would place the Carian coast-lands in Asia, and 
exclude upper Caria; others would exclude all Caria. 
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either of these senses at this time.* Towards A.D. 
295 the province Asia was restricted to the country 
Lydia, and thereafter Asia bore the meaning which 
Zahn attributes to it in Luke’s writings. But in 
earlier writers Asia has only two senses: (1) the 
entire continent, (2) the Roman province distin- 
guished by Ptolemy as 7’Acia idlws Neyouévn. Some 
Greek antiquaries, indeed, maintained that Lydia 
had once, in very early times, been called Asia; but 
this was a mere theory; not a single example can 
be quoted in its favour; and, according to Strabo 
(p. 627), these antiquaries qualified their theory 
with a ‘perhaps’ (rdya yap 7 Myovia’ Acta édéyero). 
There appears in Aristides about A.D. 150 a single 
example (to which no parallel is known) of a third 
sense, in which, by popular conversational usage, 
the name Asia is restricted to the greatest and 
most civilized part of the province, z.c. Asia par 
excellence ; but even in this narrow sense it includes 
a considerable part of Phrygia, the Meander 
valley from its source, with the rich and important 
cities, Apameia, Eumeneia, Laodicea, Hierapolis 
(Aéyew dé (1) odxt Thy péxpr Mardvdpov rnyev [Asia par 
excellence), (2) ov8’ daqv 6 r&v tyeudvwr dudv KXipos 
oplferat [province], (3) a\N jv €& dpxjs ol “ENAqves 
mpocetrov ’Actay [continent], xxii. p. 475 C, Dind. 
vol. 1. p. 441), so that it justifies neither Zahn nor 
Blass. Moreover, it would be unjustifiable to 
suppose that Luke uses the term in a sense which 
is not found before Aristides, and is in him indi- 
cated as a mere conversational expression. Again, 
in the letter of the Church of Lugudunum, 
addressed rots ém’’Acias cal Ppvylas ddedpots (imitated 
by Tertullian, adv. Prax. 1, ecclesiis Asie et Phrygice), 
we are not to understand a formal distinction 
between Asia and Phrygia, as two mutually 
exclusive divisions. Phrygia was divided between 
the provinces Asia and Galatia; and Galatic 
Phrygia, with the Churches of Iconium, Antioch, 
Apollonia, etce., was closely connected with Asian 
Phrygia, and is classed along with it as a recipient 
of the Lugudunensian letter. The name ‘Agia 
occurs very often in inscriptions and coins, both 
within and beyond the province: usually it means 
the province, sometimes it has a wider sense (¢.g. 
CIG 5127, 5913, a coin of Nicomedia boasting itself 
mpwrn Actas), never a narrower sense. It is used 
in many inscriptions of Phrygia to include that 
country, in such cities as Apameia, Laodicea, 
Eumeneia, ete. (Cit. and Bish. of Phr., No. 8, 292; 
CIG 3957, 39026, etc.). The ordinary usage of the 
word ’Acia in the province is beyond doubt. 

The feminine of the adj. Lydian (Avdia) probably 
occurs in Ac 164%. The Thyatiran hostess of 
the apostle in Philippi was familiarly known in 
the town by the ethnic that showed her origin. 
To every one who considers how common the 
custom was of using a familiar name (a nickname 
even) in place of the formal name, this opinion will 
seem practically certain. Even in honorary in- 
scriptions, and on the bases of statues, the familiar 
name is often added to the formal name, and is 
sometimes even expressed in a line by itself and 
in larger letters,t to bring home to the minds of 
citizens their peculiar and intimate relations to 
the person honoured. But apparently Paul, who 
is more formal and distantly courteous than Luke 


* Blass quotes Pliny (Hist. Nat. v. xxviii. 102) as an example 
of the sense which he advocates for Asia, but the passage does 
not justify him, see Studia Biblica, iv. p. 45f. Zahn quotes it 
as supporting himself, equally unjustifiably. ; 

+ This is much the same as 4 zérw ’Aciw (Pausan. I. iv. 6; 
Ireneus, ap. Euseb. HE v. xx. 5),1.¢. lower Asia as distinguished 
from upper Asia (compare 4 tvrds rod Tatpov ’Acia, Cis-Tauran 
Asia, as distinguished from Trans-Tauran, a common phrase) ; 
but such expressions imply one part taken out of the whole. 

t See Marquardt, Rém. Privatalt. p. 27; Borghesi, Quvres, 
iii. p. 503ff. ; Orelli-Henzen, No. 6252 ; Examples in Asia Minor, 
Sterrett, Wolfe Eaped. No. 419 (where read gen. or dat., not 
accus.); Ramsay, Amer. Journ. Arch. 1888, p. 283. 
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in his allusions to individuals, uses the formal per- 
sonal name (possibly either Euodias or Syntyche, 
Ph 4’), just as he speaks of Silvanus (whom Luke 
calls Silas), and once of Prisca (Ro 16%, though he 
elsewhere, like Luke, employs the familiar diminu- 
tive Priscilla; see Ramsay, Church in Rom. Emp. 
meloUt.); 

: The wealth, the ancient renown, and the high 
civilization of Lydia (including the central Ionian 
cities), gave 1t a specially important influence on 
the development of Christianity during the first 
three centuries. The evangelization of Lydia dates 
from the long residence of St. Paul at Ephesus, 
Ac 19, The apostle had aimed at evangelizing 
Asia on his second journey, but was forbidden to 
preach the word there. Accordingly, he did not 
touch Lydian soil till he landed at Ephesus while 
going back to Jerusalem from his second journey 
(Ac 187°), when he made a promise to return 
shortly. On this subject see the special articles 
PERGAMUS, SMYRNA, EPHESUS, SARDIS, TH’ ATIRA, 
PHILADELPHIA. W. M. Ramsay. 


LYE (Jer 2” RV).—See NITRE. 
LYING.—See LIE. 


LYSANIAS.—The L. mentioned in Lk 31 as being 
tetrarch of Abilene at the beginning of John the 
Baptist’s ministry is not expressly mentioned else- 
where. Jos. (Ant. Xv. iv. 1, and BJ I. xiii. 1) 
relates that Lysanias succeeded to the government 
on the death of his father Ptolemy, the son of 
Menneus, and was killed by Antony at the in- 
stigation of Sleopet on the charge of being in 
league with the Parthians. This was about B.c. 
34. In A.D. 42 (Jos. BJ Il. xi. 5) the emperor 
Claudius bestowed on Agrippa, besides the terri- 
tories given by Augustus to Herod, another king- 
dom, called that of L. (see also BJ I. xii. 8). In 
Ant. XIX. v. 1, Abila of Lysanias is said to have 
been given by Claudius to Agrippa, and in Ant. 
XX. vil. 1 occur the words ’ABi\e, Avoavia dé airy 
yeyover terpapxla. St. Luke has been accused of 
inaccuracy in stating that the victim of Antony 
was tetrarch of Abilene some sixty years after 
his death. The facts may, however, be set forth 
as follows:—On the murder of L. the son of 
Ptolemy, his ‘house’ (Ant. Xv. x. 1), was farmed 
by Zenodorus, and after the latter’s death was 
given by Augustus to Herod (Ant. Xv. x. 3) B.C. 
23. Abila is not mentioned among the districts 
that passed to the latter, and is, in fact, expressly 
distinguished from the poe one of Herod (Ant. 
XIX. v. 1). It may well be that Augustus gave 
this town, with its neighbouring district Abilene, 
to Lysanias, a descendant of the former possessor. 
He is known to have acted in a similar way, in at 
least one instance, when Jamblichus was restored 
to his father’s dominion of Emesa in Parthia, the 
latter having been killed by Antony. Abila was 
afterwards called A. of L., and was given by the 
emperor Claudius to Herod Agrippal. The title 
A. of L. seems to point to a restoration of a 
part of the kingdom of L. to a namesake (probably 
a descendant) of the original ruler under the name 
of tetrarch. In defence of this view it may be 
noticed that the original L. only reigned about five 
years, scarcely long enough for his name to attach 
to the district in perpetuity. Again, a medal was 
found by Pococke in the 17th cent., alluding toa L., 
both tetrarch and high priest, who could not have 
been identical with the king. Two inscriptions, 
also, of the time of Tiberius prove that there was 
a tetrarch L., a freedman of whom executed some 
work to which one inscription refers, while the 
other implies from the mention of L.’s sons that 
the tetrarch was a descendant of the king. L. 


was, no doubt, a family name attached to the dis- 
trict of Abilene. The L. mentioned in Lk 31 was 
robably a descendant, possibly a son of the L. killed 
y Antony, and may have been identical with, or 
the father of, the L. in the time of Claudius. 


LITERATURE.—Godet on Lk 31; S. Davidson, Introd. CORN ls 
214-220; Schiirer, HJP 1. ii. 335-389, and literature there 
referred to. C. H. PRICHARD. 


LYSIAS (Avo‘as).—1. A Syrian general. After 
the victory of Judas Maccabeus at Bethhoron 
(B.C. 166), Antiochus Epiphanes, in departing for 
Persia, appointed ‘ Lysias, an honourable man, and 
one of the seed royal, to be over the affairs of the 
king from the river Euphrates unto the borders of 
Egypt, and to bring up his son Antiochus until he 
came again’ (1 Mac 3%4).* His orders were to 
carry on & war of extermination against the Jews 
(v.35), In fulfilment of this commission, Lysias 
assembled a great army, which was placed under 
the command of three generals, Ptolemy, Nicanor, 
and Gorgias. Gorgias (or, according to 2 Mac 8¥*,, 
Nicanor) was defeated by Judas at Emmaus (1 Mac 
414f.)/ and Lysias himself sustained a crushing 
defeat the following year (B.C. 165) at Bethsura 
(v.44, Jos. Ant. x. vii. 5). Upon the death of 
Epiphanes (B.C. 164) Lysias as regent-guardian of 
the youthful Antiochus Eupator (wh. see) prose- 
cuted the war against the Jews, captured Bethsura, 
and was besieging Jerusalem, when he had to turn 
his attention to a rival in the person of Philip, 
another of the generals of Epiphanes, to whom the 
latter, before his death, had transferred the care 
of his son (1 Mac 6"), Although he defeated 
Philip (1 Mac 6%), he was unable to maintain the 
cause of the youthful king against another claimant 
to the throne, a nephew of Epiphanes, who after- 
wards reigned under the title of Demetrius Soter 
(wh. see). Both Lysias and Eupator, having fallen 
into the hands of the latter (B.c. 162), were by his 
orders put to death (1 Mac 774, 2 Mac 14%, Jos. 
Ant, XIt, x. 1): 

2. See CLAUDIUS LyYSsIAS. J. A. SELBIE. 

LYSIMACHUS (Avoiuayos).—1. L., the son of 
Ptolemy, of Jerus., is named in the subscription to 
the Greek edition of Esther (Ad. Est 11) as the 
translator of that book into Greek. This state- 
ment may imply that the additional sections, for 
which no Heb. original existed, are also to be 
ascribed to Lysimachus. We are told that the tr. 
was brought to Egypt in the 4th year of Ptolemy 
and Cleopatra; but as four Ptolemies had wives 
named Cleopatra, this information gives hardly 
any clue to the date. 

2. The brother of the high-priest Menelaus, 
whom he left as his deputy (d:ddo0xos) in Jerus. 
when summoned to appear before Antiochus (2 Mac 
4%), LL. excited the hatred of the populace by 
his systematic plundering of the temple treasures ; 
and seeing that an insurrection was imminent, 
he took the precaution of arming 3000 men, and 
letting them loose upon the people. Many were 
injured in the riot which took place, and L. him- 
self was killed beside the treasury (ib. 4%9-42), 

; HAS WiEcE, 

LYSTRA was founded as a Roman Colony by 
Augustus, probably about B.c. 6, when an effort 
was made to tame and regulate the mountain 
tribes on the southern frontier of the province 
Galatia by a system of military roads and garrison 
cities (Antioch, Lystra, Parlais, Cremna, Comama, 
Olbasa). These colonies all used the Latin language 
officially, a rare and noteworthy fact in the eastern 


* Of. 2 Mac 1011 111, where, however, the order of events is 
less correctly given, the appointment of Lysias to be ‘chan- 
cellor’ and his defeat at Bethsura being placed under Eupator 
instead of Epiphanes. 
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provinces, where, as a rule, Rome acquiesced in 
the use of Greek, and made no attempt to natur- 
alize Latin. The use of the Roman tongue implies 
that these colonies felt a special pride in their 
Roman character. Lystra was about 18 miles 
8.S.W. from Iconium, and a frontier line passed 
between them (see IcoNIUM, LYCAONIA). It was 
situated in a vale at the northern extremity of 
the hills which fringe the Lycaonian plain on the 
south, and which grow higher and higher as one 
proceeds south, till they rise to the main mass of 
Mount Taurus. A stream, which flows eastward 
between gentle hills through the smiling vale, 
about a mile in breadth, loses itself after some 
miles in the great plain. On the north of the 
stream, about a mile north-west from the village 
of Khatyn Serai, is situated a hillock of consider- 
able extent, on which stood the fortified Colonia ; 
but the buildings of the city certainly extended 
to east and south, over the lower ground at least, 
where a large basis bearing an inscription in 
honour of Augustus stands probably in its original 
position, and perhaps indicates the site of a sacred 
place, Augustewm, dedicated to the worship of the 
Emperor and of Rome. The city stood about 3780 
ft. above sea-level, and about 430 ft. above Iconium. 

The history of Lystra is quite unknown; and 
even the fact that it was a{Roman colony was 
unknown until 1885, when the inscription just 
mentioned was discovered by the American 
Sterrett, and Waddington published a coin with 
Latin legend of COLONIA : IULIA - FELIX - 
GEMINA:LUSTRA (the Latin form Lustra, in- 
stead of the Grecizing Lystra, is usual on coins 
and inscriptions). Leake guessed the site in 1820 ; 
Sterrett proved it in 1885, after intermediate 
travellers had rejected Leake’s view. 

Hardly any remains of the old city are now 
visible above ground. There is an Ayasma (as the 
Turks call a fountain held sacred by Christians, 
dylacua) in the low ground south of the hill. Not 
a trace has been found of the temple of Zeus 
Propoleos, Ac 14%; but it is possible that the 
Augusteum was in the precinct of the temple ; it 
was very common to unite the worship of the 
Emperor to that of the chief god of a city. The 
Bezan reading, 700 évros Avds mpd médews, is perhaps 
the original Lukan text, and is certainly excellent. 
The epithet Propoleos was a sort of technical 
term, often given to gods whose temple stood out- 
side the city; and it is characteristic of Luke’s 
style to use the participle év (much in the same 
way as xkadovuevos) before a name or technical 
term ; compare Ac 5!” 131 28!7. No inscription has 
yet been found relating to the worship of this god ; 
but the analogy of other great native hiera in 
Asia Minor* makes it practically certain that 
there was a college of priests attached to it; hence 
the Bezan text lepeis is true to fact, though this 
reading is rejected by all editors, even including 
Blass, the special champion of the Western text. 

The sacrifice to Paul and Barnabas, in celebra- 
tion of the Epiphany of the gods, Ac 14%, was 
probably made at the entrance to the sacred 
precinct (rvAdv), and the apostles hearing of it as 
they were teaching in a public place in the city, 
ran forth and stopped it. 

Lystra, standing ina retired situation some miles 
away from the high road, was not likely to par- 
ticipate strongly in the diffusion of Greek civiliza- 
tion, when Lycaonia was ruled by the Seleucid 
kings; but its neighbourhood to Iconium, the 
capital, would give it some opportunity of sharing 
in the Grecizing tendency which was such a power- 


* Good examples are found in inscriptions of Pessinus (Kérte 
in Athen. Mitthetl. 1897, pp. 16, 39) and of the Milyadic Zeus- 
Doel (Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, pt. i. p. 
288). 
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ful influence in the Seleucid and Pergamenian 
cities of Asia Minor. A town doubtless existed 
there before the Roman colony was founded; but 
it was only through that event that Lystra became 
important. The population of the colony would 
consist of (1) the Latin-speaking colonists, a local 
aristocracy of soldiers; (2) the native population 
(tncole), some of whom were doubtless educated 
in Greek, and strong supporters of the Roman 
imperial policy ; while the majority were evidently 
uneducated, not well acquainted with Greek, but 
more naturally expressing themselves in the 
Lycaonian tongue, and much under the influence 
of the native superstition, Ac 143%, 

While the presence of Jewish residents in Lystra 
is clear, Ac 16!, no synagogue is mentioned there ; 
and the general tone of Ac 14%! suggests sur- 
roundings more thoroughly pagan and less per- 
meated by Jewish influence than in Iconium and 
Pisidian Antioch. That is natural, for the Jews 
would be found most in cities which lay on the 
main trade road, and which had been important in 
Seleucid times (when the large settlements of Jews 
were formed). 

When Paul at Lystra healed the lame man, in 
whom he discerned the signs of a capacity for 
faith, the multitude concluded that the two 
apostles were the gods Hermes and Zeus, who had 
visited the abodes of men according to a wide- 
spread ancient belief. The same two gods are 
mentioned in a legend, localized * in these regions, 
as visiting the old couple, Philemon and Baucis, 
who lived on the Phrygian hills. But afterwards, 
when hostile Jews from Iconium and Pisidian 
Antioch came to Lystra (probably in pursuance of 
the trade which must have existed between those 
cities and Lystra), they exerted such influence on 
the weak and changeable superstition of the people 
that a riot was aroused, and Paul was stoned and 
thrown out of the city for dead. From 2 Ti 3% 
itis clear that Timothy, son of a Jewess Eunice, 
wife of a Greek, and brought up in the Jewish 
faith by his mother and his grandmother Lois, 
saw this occurrence. Certainly he was converted 
at this time, and doubtless helped to consolidate 
the newly founded Church in Lystra, which Paul 
revisited three times, Ac 14?! 161 18°, 

In Ac 14° Lystra is named before Derbe, in 16} 
after it, corresponding to the geographical order 
necessitated by the direction of the journey in each 
case. 

The connexion between Colonia Lustra and its 
Roman metropolis Antioch, the military centre of 
Southern Galatia (which is well illustrated by the 
dedication of a statue of Concord at Antioch by 
Lystra, Sterrett, Wolfe Expedition in Asia Minor, 
p. 219), was maintained by an imperial road, which 
is called in the Acta Pauli et Theclee Bacidxh 666s, 
‘the road made by the Bacvdevs,’ z.e. the Roman 
emperor. According to that document (which goes 
back to a very early original, though much cor- 
rupted by interpolation), Paul, when expelled from 
Antioch, Ac 13, went along the ‘royal road’ that 
leads south to Lystra until he came to a place 
where a cross-road diverged eastwards to Iconium : 
here Onesiphorus of Iconium was waiting for him, 
being warned in a vision, and induced him to go 
to Iconium with him.*+ 

Little is known about the post-biblical history 

* The name is corrupted in Ovid, Metam. viii. 719, our only 
authority. MSS. have trineius, fineius, thineyus, Ocineius, 
chineius, tirinthius, tyreneus, thyrneius, etc. These point to 
Tyrieius or Tyriaius, belonging to Tyriaion, though the editors 
almost all give the impossible Tyaneius. Tyana was not in 
Phrygia, and could not give an adj. of this form. bong 

+ The term royal road, denoting imperial highways as distin- 
guished from common country roads, occurs also in an inscrip- 
tion of Termessos, Lanckoronski, Stédte Pamphyliens, ii. p. 203, 
and regalis via is mentioned at Colonia Comama, Corp. Inser, 
Latin. iii. Suppl. No. 6974. 
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of Christianity in Lystra. Artemas, one of the 
Seventy disciples, is said to have been bishop there 
according to a late and untrustworthy tradition. 
Eustochius of Vasada settled at Lystra and was 
arrested there and carried to Ancyra, where he 
was executed. The tradition may be good, for it 


preserves the memory that Lystra was under 
Ancyra, the metropolis of the province Galatia, 
until about A.D. 295. Tiberius was bishop of 
Lystra in A.D. 325 (for a list of later bishops see 
Gams, Series episcoporum, p. 45). See also Lyca- 
ONIA, ANTIOCH, ICONIUM. W. M. RAMSAY. 
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MAACAH (2y2 ‘oppression’).—4. Father of 
Achish, king of Gath in the beginning of Solomon’s 
reign, 1 K 2°°, It is just possible that he is identi- 
cal with Maoch 7\yp of 1S 277; but as there is an 
interval of about fifty years between the events 
recorded in these two references, we may suppose 
that Maacah was grandson of Maoch. Jerome 
(Qu. Heb. on 2S 107) maintains the identity, but 
says that M. was mother of Achish. 2. One of 
David’s wives, daughter of Talmai, king of Geshur, 
and mother of Absalom (2S 3’, 1 Ch 3’). Jerome 
(Qu. Heb. on 2S 13°’) quotes a Jewish tradition 
that she had been captured in war by David, who 
used to raid the Geshurites while he was at Ziklag 
(1 S 278). Possibly David’s marriage with M. was 
the ratification of a treaty with her father. 3. 
Favourite wife of Rehoboam and mother of Abijam 
or Abijah (2 Ch 11%). Probably she was named 
after No. 2. In 1K 15%? she is called the 
daughter of Abishalom (Absalom, 2 Ch 11? *1), 
But Absalom’s only daughter was Tamar ; accord- 
ingly the LXX of 28 147’ adds of Tamar that ‘she 
became wife of Rehoboam’ (yiverac yurh 7@ ‘PoBodu). 
This is followed by Josephus twice (Ané. VIL. viii. 
5, Vil. x. 8). However, in 2 Ch 13? she appears as 
‘Micaiah, the daughter of Uriel of Gibeah’ (LXX 
and Syriac, Maacah). It is commonly supposed 
that Uriel married Tamar, and so Maacah was 
really Absalom’s granddaughter (so Josephus once, 
Ant, Vill. x.1). ‘Daughter’ is sometimes used in 
this way, ¢.g.2 K8%. Jerome, however (Qu. Heb.), 
distinguishes her father from David’s son. M. 
retained the position of queen-mother (gébirah, 
jyounévn) until the reign of her grandson Asa. He 
in his reforming zeal deposed her ‘ because she had 
made an abominable image (simulacrum Priapi) 
for an Asherah’ (1 K 158, 2Ch 15%). She was 
apparently shielded from the extreme penalties 
resolved on by the people according to 2 Ch 15}8, 
4. Son of Nahor by his concubine Reumah (Gn 
2274), 5, One of the concubines of Caleb, son of 
Hezron (1 Ch 2%). 6. Wife of Machir, daughter 
of Benjamin, and whole sister of Huppim and 
Shuppim (1 Ch 75-16), RVm supposes another 
Maacah, sister of Machir. The text is corrupt 
according to VPB. 7 Wife of Jeiel the father of 
Gibeon (1 Ch 8” 9%), 8. Father of Hanan, who 
was one of David’s heroes (1 Ch 11%). 9. Father 
of Shephatiah, who was captain of the tribe of 
Simeon in David’s reign (1 Ch 27?*), 

N. J. D. WHITE. 

MAACAH.—A small Aramean kingdom in 
Gaulanitis, the modern Jauldn, east of the Sea 
of Galilee (G. A. Smith, HGHL p. 553; Ewald, 
HT ii. 302). In Dt 34, Jos 12° the territory in 
Bashan assigned to Manasseh extends ‘unto the 
border of the Geshurites and the Maacathites.’ 
But in Jos 13" ‘the border’ of these peoples is 
included in Manasseh. The discrepancy is ex- 
plained by the fact that they maintained their 
independence (Jos 13!, 1 Ch 2”). Accordingly in 
2S 10° the Ammonites hire ‘the king of Maacah’ 
(B’Apadzjx) to aid them against David. Here and in 


v.8 Maacah and Tob seem to be distinguished from 
the other mercenaries, who were Syrians, but in 
the account of the battle all are alike called 
Syrians. This is confirmed by the parallel narra- 
tive (1 Ch 19°), where their country is called Aram- 
maacah. It is evident that they were a small 
community, from a comparison of the numbers 
furnished by the other allies. Abel-beth-maacah 
in Naphtali (2S 204-15, 1 K 15%, 2K 15”) was 
probably a colony that went north-west. The 
names of some Maacathites are recorded. Hsh- 
temoa (1 Ch 4%), who occurs in the genealogy of 
Judah; Ahasbai, father of LEliphelet, one of 
David’s heroes (see QPB on 28 23*4 and 1 Ch 
11%. 35, where MT, perh. ‘by textual error, has 
Mecherathite); and Hoshaiah, father of Jezaniah, 
who was one of the captains of the forces who 
joined Gedaliah (Jer 408 421). See, further, 
Dillm. on Gn 22%, Dt 34, Jos 13!8, and Driver on 
Dt 3". N. J. D. WHITE. 


MAACATHITE.—See preceding article. 


MAADAI (ayo; B Modedecd, A Mooded, Luc. 
Moovderd). —One of the sons of Bani, who had 
married a foreign wife, Ezr 10°4; called in 1 Es 974 
Momadis. 


MAADIAH (ayo; A Maadids, Luc. Maacids, B 
om.).—A priestly family which returned with Zerub- 
babel, Neh 12°; called in v.” Moadiah (a;yin, 
A év xaipots [apparently through a confusion with 
oi ‘sacred seasons’], Luc. Maca). 


MAAI (yp; A Maal, Luc. Mad, B om.).—One of 
the sons of Asaph who took part in the ceremony 
of the dedication of the walls, Neh 12°, 


MAALEH-ACRABBIM.—Jos 15° AV (‘ascent of 
Akrabbim,’ RV). See AKRABBIM, and DEAD SEA 
inp y Olan pmo. 


MAANI (A Maavi, B Mayet, AV Meani), 1 Es 5%! 
=MEuNIM, Esr 2°°, Neh 7%, 


MAARATH (myo; B Mayaps0, A Mapéé, Luc. 
Maapsé).—A town of Judah, in the mountains, 
noticed with Beth-anoth, Jos 15°, The site is 
uncertain. Possibly the name survives corrupted 
at Beit ’UmmAér, in the Hebron hills west of 
Tekoa. See SWP vol. iii. sheet xxi. 

C. R. CONDER. 

MAAREH-GEBA (y21 sy; B MapaaydBe, A 
dvopav ris TaBad [ef. Vulg. ab occidentalr urbis 
parte]; AV ‘the meadows of Gibeah,’ RVm ‘the 
meadow of Geba’).—The place from which the 
men placed in ambush rushed forth to attack the 
Benjamites (Jg 20%). There can be little doubt 
that Bertheau, upon the authority of LXX (A) 
and Vulg., rightly emends MT to yai> aqy9 ‘to the 
west of Geba’ (better Gibeah ; see GIBEAH, No. 2). 
This is accepted by Moore (who, however, reads 
Gibeah), Budde, etc. Studer, following the Pesh- 
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MAASAT 
itta, reads ‘3 niyen ‘from the cave which is in 
Gibeah.’ J. A. SELBIE. 
MAASAI (wyp; B Maacad, A Macal, Lue. 


Maacet).—The name of a priestly family, 1 Ch 9”. 


MAASEAS (Maacalas),— The grandfather of 
Baruch (Bar 11)=MAHSEIAH (which see) of Jer 32!2 
yh, 


MAASETAH (vy and wneyn ‘work of J”’; on 
the distribution of this name in different periods of 
Israel’s history and the inferences to be drawn 
therefrom, see Gray, Heb. Proper Names, 181, 
293).—4. A priest of the sons of Jeshua, who had 
married a foreign wife, Ezr 1018, called in 1 Es 919 
Mathelas. 2. A priest, of the sons of Harim, who 
had committed the same offence, Ezr 107. Foreign 
wives had been taken also by 3, 4 a priest, of the 
sons of Pashhur, Ezr 10”, called in 1 Es 9” 
Massias, and a layman, of the sons of Pahath- 
moab, v.°°, 5. The father of Azariah who helped 
to rebuild the wall, Neh 3”, 6. One of those who 
stood upon the right hand of Ezra at the reading 
of the law, Neh 84, called in 1 Es 9* Baalsamus. 
7. One of those who expounded the law to the 
people, Neh 87, called in 1 Es 94° Maiannas. He 
is perhaps the same as the preceding. 8. One 
of those who sealed the covenant, Neh 10”. 9. 
A Judahite family name, Neh 11°, in 1Ch 9° 
Asaiah. 10. A Benjamite family name, Neh 11’. 
11, 12. Two priests (B om.), Neh 12, 13. A 
priest in the time of Zedekiah, Jer 21! 29 354 37°. 
14 The father of the false prophet Zedekiah, Jer 
2971, 45, A Leyvitical singer mentioned upon the 
occasion of David’s bringing up the ark from the 
house of Obed-edom, 1 Ch 1518 2°, 16. One of the 
captains who assisted Jehoiada in the overthrow of 
Athaliah, 2 Ch 23!. 17. An officer (1) of Uzziah, 
2 Ch 26". 48. A son of Ahaz slain by Zichri the 
Ephraimite, 2 Ch 287. 19. Governor of Jerusalem 
under Josiah, 2 Ch 348. 20. In 1 Ch 6” Baaseiah 
(n:¥y.a) appears to be a textual error for Maaseiah 
(mvypd), by a not infrequent confusion between 2 
and ». J. A. SELBIE. 


MAASMAS (Maacyuds, AV Masman), 1 Es 8*%,— 
Corresponds to SHEMAIAH, Ezr 8. But the text 
is corrupt, Zaualas the Gr. equivalent of Shematah 
being inserted later in the verse. 


MAATH (Maaé).—An ancestor of Jesus, Lk 3”. 
MAAZ (yy2, Mads).—A Jewish family name, 1 Ch 
on, 


MAAZIAH (719, 37>).—The name of a priestly 
family which constituted the 24th course, Neh 108 
(B Naded, A Maafed), 1 Ch 2418 (B Maacat). 


MACALON (oi ék Maxadé@v), 1 Es 57.—The same 
as MICHMASH; cf. Ezr 27” (Maxyas). The second 
syllable is perhaps due to reading M as AA. 


MACCABAUS (Makxaaios).—The surname of 
Judas, the third son of Mattathias (1 Mac 24 3! etc., 
2 Mac 5?’ etc.). See next article. 


‘-MACCABEES, THE (0! MaxxaBator).— 

i. THE NATIONAL RISING UNDER MATTATHIAS. 
In B.c. 175 Antiochus Iv. ane) began to 
reign over Syria. It was the ill-starred attempt 
of this monarch to Hellenize the Jews by force 
that caused the Maccabeean revolt. At the time 
of his accession to the throne the Greek influences 
which everywhere followed in the wake of the 
conquests of Alexander the Great were fast pene- 
trating the life of Palestine; the more aristocratic 


section of the population were, in particular, 
affected by them. The advance of Hellenism was, 
indeed, partially checkmated by the organized 
resistance of the Hasideans (Heb. Hdsidim =the 
‘pious’), who were the champions of the law. 
But only partially. The leader of the Hellenistic 
faction in Judea was Joshua, a younger brother 
of the noble-minded high priest Onias mr. He 
Grecized his own name into Jason, and apparently 
imagined that the name Jahweh might similarly 
be converted into Zeus. At Antioch he bargained 
with Epiphanes that the priesthood should be 
transferred from Onias to himself, and that he 
should be authorized to start an active pagan pro- 
paganda in Judea. A gymnasium was accordingly 
built at Jerusalem, and Greek sports were prac- 
tised quite close to the temple; even the priests 
forsook the altar to join in the games (2 Mac 41-14), 
After holding office for three years (174-171), Jason 
was supplanted by Menelaus, a Hellenistic Ben- 
jamite, who became a complete renegade from 
Judaism, and obtained the help of Syrian troops 
against the unyielding Jason. An unfounded 
rumour that Antiochus had died in Egypt led 
Jason to attack Jerusalem, and Menelaus had 
to secure himself in the fortress. The Syrian 
despot viewed these disturbances as a Jewish 
rebellion (2 Mac 51), and his arrival at Jerus. in 
170 was signalized not only by the flight of Jason, 
but also by the profanation and robbery of the 
temple, and by the slaughter of many of the 
inhabitants. At this time Philip the Phrygian, a 
man of low morale, seems to have been appointed 
governor of Jerus. so as to assist Menelaus in the 
task of reducing the Jewish people to a proper 
degree of subserviency to the king. 

Two years later, the Holy City was laid waste by 
Antiochus’ general Apollonius, and Syrian soldiers 
were placed in the Acra, a stronghold overlooking 
the temple. The tyrant next gave orders that 
Jewish rites should cease and heathen customs be 
observed, under pain of death. An idol altar (‘the 
abomination of desolation’ [see art. ABOMINATION 
OF DESOLATION], Dn 9°’) was set up in the temple, 
and sacrifices offered to Jupiter; copies of the law 
were searched for and destroyed ; women with the 
babes they had circumcised were hurled headlong 
from the city wali. But Antiochus had overshot 
the mark. Hitherto under the Ptolemies as well 
as the Seleucide religious freedom had been ex- 
pressly guaranteed to the Jews, and, before the 
province could be completely Hellenized, the stolid 
conservatism with which they clung to the obsery- 
ances of the Mosaic law required to be overcome. 
Experience showed that it could not be overcome. 
The extreme measures of Antiochus alienated many 
whose sympathies were largely with the Greek 
party. In consequence of his avowed intention 
to extirpate the Jewish religion the whole situation 
in Palestine was changed, and an invincible spirit 
of earnest religious patriotism was evoked. Many 
saved their lives by acquiescing in the king's 
measures, but others chose rather to die. It soon 
became clear that nothing would induce Israel to 
abandon her ancestral worship, and the moral 
force of her leaders enabled her to withstand the 
oppressive cruelty of the Syrians, and to achieve 
what might well have been considered impossible. 

The ruthless policy of Epiphanes, adopted at the 
instigation of some apostate Jews who assured 
him that the whole country could be Hellenized, 
speedily brought matters to a crisis. Every village 
in Palestine was required to set up its heathen 
altar, and imperial officers were told off to see that 
heathen sacrifices were duly offered by all the 
citizens. A brave stand was made by Mattathias, 
an aged priest whom the persecution had driven to 
live at Modin, a little country town between Joppa 
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and Jerusalem. When ordered to offer the first 
heathen sacrifice, he refused; and when a base 
Jew was about to do the unholy deed, Mattathias 
slew both him and the king’s commissioner (Apelles), 
and pulled down the altar. Calling on all the faith- 
ful to follow him, he then with his five sons—John, 
Simon, Judas, Eleazar, and Jonathan—fled into 
the mountains and raised the standard of rebellion. 
Many who shared his feelings took refuge in the 
wilderness, but were pursued by the Syrian officers, 
who bade them yield or die. Rather than profane 
the Sabbath by fighting, 1000 fugitives allowed 
themselves to be slaughtered. But after this, to 
avoid extermination, Mattathias and his friends 
resolved to defend themselves from attack even 
upon the Sabbath. Approving of this spirited 
policy, a large army of Jews who loved their 
country and their religion now came forward in their 
support, and openly began to put down heathenism 
throughout the land. Mattathias died in B.c. 166 
after blessing his sons and solemnly charging them 
to be zealous for the law, and to give their lives for 
the covenant of their fathers. The leadership he be- 
queathed to Judas, who was (? even then, cf. 1 Mac 
2°°, or only afterwards) surnamed Maccabaeus, and 
whose followers consequently came to be known as 
the Maccabees. 

uu. THE NAME MACCABEE.—As already indicated, 
Maccabeeus (Gr. MaxxaBatos, ? Heb. »279) is properly 
the distinctive surname of Judas, third son of 
Mattathias, and after him leader of the heroic 
struggle against the Seleucid (1 Mac 2° 3} etc.). 
For long it was held that Maccabee was formed 
from the initials of the opening words of Ex 15"; 
mi khimokhah 6a élim Jahweh (‘who is like thee 
among the gods, Jahweh?’), which were further con- 
jectured to have been inscribed by the party upon 
their banners. But (1) the custom of forming new 
words in this fashion, although common among 
the Jews at a later date, does not appear to have 
as yet come into vogue; (2) the Gr. form as written 
with «« cannot upon this theory be accounted for ; 
(3) this interpretation of the name is too vague to 
fit in with the facts of the history, for in the first 
instance it was not the watchword of the party, 
but the individual surname of Judas (6 Makxa- 
Batos). In a treatise upon The Name Machabee 
(Leipzig, 1876), S. J. Curtiss contends that the 
word is derived from kabah and means ‘the ex- 
tinguisher’ (of his enemies), after Is 437; but this 
derivation also rests on precarious grounds. The 
original Heb, form having been lost, it is impossible 
to say with certainty whether it was written with 
k (3) or with & (p), and in fact the Rabbinical 
texts use both letters indifferently. Curtiss argues 
that Jerome’s spelling of the word (Machabaeus) 
points to his acquaintance with a Heb. form °23n, 
whereas he probably adopted the Latin ortho- 
graphy current in his time. But as the Old Latin 
version is derived from the Gr. text of 1 Mac, we 
are thrown back upon the Gr. form of the name as 
the nearest indication of the original, and this 
leaves the matter uncertain, as MaxxaBatos might 
come either from a word with & or from one with /. 
There remains what must be regarded as the most 
probable derivation, viz., that from makkabah 
(7372) = ‘hammer.’ If, as Ewald supposes, the 
surnames of the sons of Mattathias were intended 
merely as distinctive titles, that of ‘hammerer’ 
appears to be natural enough ; while, on the theory 
that they were symbolical, the idea conveyed will 
be that of ‘vigorous, sharp-beating warrior,’ or 
‘chivalrous hero.’ The case of Charles Martel is 
not strictly analogous, as he derived the title 
directly from his battle-axe. A better parallel 
is afforded by the designation of Edward I. as 
‘Scotorum malleus.’ Curtiss may be right in his 
assertion that in the OT (Jg 44, 1K 67, Is 4412, 


Jer 104) makkabah denotes an ordinary hammer, 
and not the heavy sledge-hammer which would 
more adequately symbolize the impetuosity of 
Judas; but this circumstance can scarcely be con- 
sidered decisive. See, further, Kautzsch (Apoer. w. 
Pseudepigr. d. AT, 24, where the interpretation 
‘hammerer’ is adopted). : ' 

The name Maccabee was gradually widened in 
scope so as to embrace not only the brothers of 
Judas and all who were his blood relations, but 
also all his followers and coadjutors in the desperate 
struggle against the tyranny of the Syrian_kings. 
It became in a special manner connected with the 
seven martyred brethren whose story is (rhetori- 
cally) told in 2 Mac 6-7, and whose moral 
bravery is reckoned worthy to stand alongside of 
that shown by those who fell in battle for the 
same sacred cause. Ultimately the name came to 
have a purely ideal significance, as, e.g., in the 
titles of the so-called Third and Fourth Books of 
Maccabees. At present, however, it is used to 
designate only the sons and descendants of Matta- 
thias. Although. even in this limited sense the 
term Maccabees has established itself in general 
usage, the proper name of the family is that of 
Hasmonezans (or Asmonzeans), derived from Hash- 
mon (i.e. ‘fat,’ ‘rich’ = magnate; cf. Ps 68% 2), 
Gr. ’Acapuwvaios (Jos. Ant., XII. vi. 1), the great- 
grandfather of Mattathias. Jewish writers accord- 
ingly use this name in preference to that of Macca- 
bees, and among the Jews 1 and 2 Mac are known 
as ‘Books of the Hasmonzeans’ (DNnDwnt 5D; see 
Winer, Realwérterb. under ‘Makkabiier’). 

iii. THE JEWISH WAR OF INDEPENDENCE LED 
BY THE MACCABEES. 

(i.) Campaigns of Judas Maccabzeus (166-161).— 
The prescience of Mattathias in nominating Judas 
as his successor was fully justified by events. 
Judas soon proved himself a born general. He 
united in his own person the faith of Abraham, 
the zeal of Elijah, the stature of Saul, and the 
courage of David. He was at once the terror of 
his enemies and the pride of his nation. ‘He 
angered many kings, and made Jacob glad with 
his acts, and his memorial is blessed for ever’ 
(1 Mac 37). In the very first year of his leadership 
he rose to fame by defeating the Syrian generals 
Apollonius and Seron: ‘Every nation told of the 
battles of Judas’ (1 Mac 3°). Enraged at the 
defeat of his forces, Antiochus sent his kinsman 
Lysias with half of his whole army to root out 
the Jewish nation and divide their land among 
strangers, while he himself with the rest of the 
troops crossed the Euphrates to exact tribute and 
collect money. Lysias at once sent against Judea 
a large army under three trusted generals, Ptolemy, 
Nicanor, and Gorgias. The Syrians made so sure 
of victory that they had arranged for the attend- 
ance of slave-dealers to buy up Israelitish prisoners, 
but Judas and his brethren met them fearlessly. 
Gathering at Mizpeh, they observed a day of fasting 
and prayer, and further prepared for battle b 
organizing their troops into a regular army. With 
a detachment of 6000 men Gorgias planned a night 
attack on-the Jewish camp; but Judas cleverly 
removed his forces, smote the main army under 
Nicanor, set fire to the Syrian camp, and waited 
for the disappointed Gorgias, whose troops fled on 
sighting the smoke of the burning tents. Thus 
‘Israel had a great deliverance that day’ (1 Mac 
4%), The next year (165-164) Lysias himself led a 
still larger army against Judea, but was heavily 
defeated by Judas at Bethzur, between Hebron 
and Jerusalem. He then retired to Antioch with 
the view of enlisting the services of mercenary 
troops to suppress the rebellion in Judea. Mean- 
while Judas took occasion to restore the temple 
worship. The shrubs that were growing wild in 
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the courts were cleared away ; the idol-altar was 
destroyed, and a new altar erected ; and in general 
the sacred furniture which had been removed by 
Antiochus Epiphanes was replaced. On the 25th 
Chislev (Dec.) 165, just three years after its first 
defilement, the temple was purified by the offering 
of the legal sacrifice upon the new altar, and the 
Feast of the Dedication or Renewal (Jn 102), which 
continued to be observed until the destruction 
of the temple by the: Romans, was joyfully cele- 
brated for eight days (1 Mac 4°), Thereafter 
Judas went on to fortify the temple mount and 
the city of Bethzur. These measures conclude 
the first stage in the history of the wars of the 
Maccabees. As yet they had never experienced 
defeat. 

The brilliant exploits of Judas and his brethren 
excited the latent hostility of the neighbouring 
heathen tribes, who formed a fresh coalition 
against ‘the race of Jacob’ (1 Mac 5’). Among 
other and less known parties to the league, Edom 
and Ammon, both old hereditary enemies of Israel, 
were routed by Judas. In response to appeals 
made to them, the Maccabees then busied them- 
selves for a time in delivering from their enemies 
and lodging safely in Jerus. many Jews who were 
shut up in the fortresses of Gilead and Galilee. 
No fewer than 11,000 men were employed in these 
expeditions—3000 in Galilee under Simon, and the 
rest in Gilead under Judas and Jonathan. At 
the fortress of Ephron, which lay in a deep and 
narrow pass W. of Irbid, the inhabitants tried 
to obstruct the Jewish caravan, with the result 
that a way was forced over their dead bodies and 
through the ruins of their city. In the meantime 
Joseph and Azarias, who had been left in com- 
mand at Jerus., foolishly risked an engagement 
with Gorgias, and were repulsed with the loss of 
2000 men. This disaster, however, was counter- 
balanced by some fresh successes of Judas against 
the Edomites and Philistines. 

No longer under the immediate necessity of 
defending the Jewish religion, the Maccabees had 
now begun to act upon the aggressive, and even 
to aim at the restoration of Jewish independence. 
Their ambition in this direction must have been 
stimulated by the unexpected tidings that Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes had died in the far East (164). 
He had appointed Philip, one of his ‘ Friends,’ to 
act as regent and guardian to the minor Antiochus 
v., but Lysias had the latter crowned as king with 
the surname of Eupator. In the year following, 
by making a determined attack upon the citadel 
of Jerus. (Acra), Judas forced the Syrian garrison 
to seek help from Antioch. With a great army, 
including 32 fighting elephants, Lysias laid siege 
to Bethzur, and Judas pitched his camp at Beth- 
zacharias, 8 miles nearer Jerusalem. Although in 
the battle that followed 600 Syrians were slain, 
the Jews were defeated. This first check to the 
victorious career of Judas was aggravated by the 
loss of his brother Eleazar, who, seeing a superbly 
caparisoned elephant on which he supposed the 
king to be riding, stabbed the animal from be- 
neath, but was himself crushed by its fall. The 
Syrians had already got possession of Bethzur, 
and were on the point of taking the temple mount 
—it was a Sabbatic year, and the Jews were scarce 
of food—when Lysias was obliged to hasten to 
Antioch, where Philip, who had returned from 
the East, was trying to assert his title to the 
regency. lLiysias therefore quickly made peace 
with the Jews, and granted them by treaty the 
religious liberty for which they had fought so 
well (1 Mac 6%), As the formal abandonment of 
the attempt to abolish the Jewish religion by 
force, this concession marks the second important 
stage in the Maccabean struggle. Hitherto it 


had been a war for religious freedom ; henceforth 
it became a war for political independence. 

Lysias soon got the better of Philip, but was 
himself, along with his ward, put to death by 
Demetrius 1., the rightful heir to the Syrian 
throne, who had until now been kept as a hostage 
at Rome. The Greek party in Judea induced 
Demetrius to send an army under Bacchides to 
install the ungodly Alcimus as high priest. Con- 
tent to have ‘a priest of the seed of Aaron,’ the 
Hasidzeans no longer opposed the Syrian rule, but 
sixty of them were treacherously slain in one day. 
After Bacchides had returned to Antioch without 
being able to entrap Judas, the latter speedily got 
the upper hand in Judeea, and Alcimus had once 
more to solicit help from Syria. In consequence, 
Judas again met Nicanor in battle. The Syrian 
general was beaten, and fell back upon Mount 
Zion, where he insulted the priests and threatened 
to burn the temple. But in a further battle at 
Adasa (161), near the pass ef Beth-horon, he was 
himself slain, whereupon his army fled. The head 
and hand of the insolent blasphemer were hung 
up in front of one of the temple gates (Gorionides, 
ili. 22. 12; cf. 2 Mac 15°"), and the 13th Adar— 
the day of the battle—was afterwards kept as 
‘Nicanor’s day’ (1 Mac 7%). At this stage Judas, 
despairing of being long able to continue the 
unequal contest with the imperial armies, sent 
ambassadors to the Roman Senate to invoke their 
protection against the Syrians. But although a 
treaty was concluded, nothing came of it beyond 
a warning to Demetrius that further interference 
with the Jews would mean war with Rome. 
Before the Roman rescript could have reached 
Antioch, the contingency dreaded by Judas had 
actually occurred. About six weeks after the 
defeat of Nicanor, Demetrius sent a fresh army 
into Judea under Bacchides. Only 3000 men 
were with Judas at Elasa, and most of these 
deserted him on seeing the vastly superior strength 
of the Syrian host. Even the noble 800 who stood 
by him vainly tried to dissuade him from risking 
a battle, and Elasa became ‘the Jewish Thermo- 
pylee.’ In spite of all they could do, Judas and 
his little band were overcome by sheer weight of 
numbers. ‘Judas fell, and the rest fled’ (1 Mac 
918), His body was carried off by his brothers 
and laid in the sepulchre of his fathers at Modin 
(161). 

In the long roll of Israelitish worthies we meet 
with no more striking personality than that of 
Judas Maccabzeus. His piety was manifest to all ; 
his motives were pure and unselfish; he fought 
for God’s glory and his country’s good. His un- 
selfish devotion was equalled by his military 
genius. For seven years, with an enthusiasm 
that never flagged, and a generalship which has 
never been surpassed, he led the Jews to victory, 
and died only when even the noblest heroism could 
not conquer. 

(ii.) The leadership and high-priesthood of 
Jonathan (161-143).—The friends of Judas, now 
openly persecuted by the Hellenizers, chose as their 
leader his brother Jonathan, surnamed dApphus 
(Gr.’Amdods, Adgods, Dargods, Zappods; Syr. Happiis 
=?cunning), who filled the post with much shrewd- 
ness and success. Wishing as yet to avoid Bac- 
chides, Jonathan withdrew to the wilderness of 
Tekoah, and sent his eldest brother Jobn to de- 
posit the baggage with the friendly Nabathzans. 
But his plans miscarried, and John fell a prey to 
a robber clan at Medaba. Jonathan crossed the 
Jordan and avenged his brother’s death, but mean- 
while Bacchides seized the fords and lay in wait 
for him. The Jews thus found themselves in a 
situation of extreme peril; they saved their lives, 
however, by swimming across the river. The 
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return of Bacchides to Antioch on the death 
of Alcimus (160) so strengthened the Maccabzean 
party, that within two years their opponents had 
once more to call in his aid. Although they 
had given Bacchides the assurance that Jonathan 
should be made his prisoner, the vigilance of the 
Maccabees made them cognizant of the plot, and, 
after slaying about fifty of the conspirators, Jona- 
than and his followers entrenched themselves at 
Bethbasi. This stronghold Bacchides could not 
reduce ; he was repulsed with loss by Simon, while 
Jonathan at the head of a detached squadron over- 
ran the adjacent territory. Stung by these re- 
verses, Bacchides slew many of the Hellenizers, 
accepted Jonathan’s proposals for peace, and de- 
parted into Syria vowing that nevermore would 
he interfere in Judea (c. 156). ‘And the sword 
ceased from Israel’ (1 Mac 9%). For four years 
Jonathan dwelt at Michmash, ‘judging’ the people 
and restraining the Hellenizers. 

Unbroken peace prevailed until Alexander Balas 
entered upon a contest with Demetrius I. for the 
Syrian crown (153). Happily for Jonathan, who 
coveted the power and prestige belonging to the 
high-priesthood, the office was vacant, and_ this 
dispute over the succession to the throne of Syria 
paved the way for his appointment. The rival 
claimants looked upon him as a valuable ally, and 
he knew how to exploit them. While availing 
himself of certain privileges granted in a letter 
from Demetrius, he unhesitatingly threw in his 
lot with Alexander Balas, who appointed him high 
priest, invested him with the order of ‘ King’s 
Friend,’ and sent him a purple robe and a diadem, 
the emblems of royalty. The same year, at the 
Feast of Tabernacles, Jonathan assumed the sacred 
vestments, and showed himself zealous in support 
of the pretender Balas. Demetrius now, in turn, 
offered the most tempting inducements (including 
the abolition of taxes, the cession of Acra, the 
release of Jewish prisoners, the enlargement of 
Judean territory, the payment of Jewish soldiers, 
and liberal allowances for the temple and the 
building of the city walls) by way of outbidding 
his rival; but Jonathan, sceptical as to the sin- 
cerity of Demetrius, and aware. that the claims 
of Balas were favoured at Rome, wisely adhered 
to his former choice. In a pitched battle which 
ensued, Demetrius was defeated and slain. By 
the distinguished reception given to Jonathan at 
Ptolemais, where in B.c. 150 Alexander Balas 
married the Egyptian princess Cleopatra, and the 
rebuff given to certain apostates from Mosaism 
who would fain have impeached him in the royal 
presence, the triumphant Balas showed his grati- 
tude to his Jewish ally. He also ‘wrote him 
among his Chief Friends, and made him a captain 
and governor of a province’ (1 Mac 10). Subject 
to the suzerainty of Syria, this gave him both the 
civil and military command in addition to his 
spiritual supremacy as high priest. When, three 
years later, Demetrius II. came from Crete as the 
avenger of his father, his cause was espoused by 
Apollonius, governor of Cele-Syria. But though 
Balas had proved a worthless king, and had for- 
feited the esteem of his subjects, Jonathan stood 
loyally by him. Taking the field against Apol- 
lonius, he captured Joppa, won a battle at Ashdod 
(where he destroyed the temple of Dagon), and 
received the submission of Ascalon. In gratitude 
for these services Alexander presented Jonathan 
with the gold buckle worn by princes of the blood, 
and with the city of Ekron. But no effort on 
the part of Jonathan could save Balas from ruin 
after his father-in-law Ptolemy Philometor turned 
against him. In a pitched battle Balas suffered 
defeat, and fled into Arabia; but a sheikh of that 
country ‘took off Alexander’s head and sent it to 


Ptolemy’ (1 Mac 11”). Within three days there- 
after the latter died of wounds received in the 
battle, and Demetrius 1. became king (145). 

At this juncture Jonathan boldly laid siege to 
the Acra, and as boldly appeared to answer for 
himself before the king at Ptolemais. The result 
was a triumph of diplomacy. He carried costly 
eifts to the king; and the latter, instead of treat- 
ing him as a rebel, ‘gave him pre-eminence among 
his Chief Friends’ (1 Mac 11%”), besides confirming 
him in the high-priesthood, and conceding to the 
Jews several of the benefits vainly offered by his 
father as the price of their adherence. Shortly 
afterwards Jonathan rendered useful service by 
sending 3000 men to Antioch to aid in putting 
down an insurrection which had broken out there 
against Demetrius. The latter promised on his 
part to withdraw the Syrian garrisons from Jewish 
strongholds, but as he failed to keep this promise 
Jonathan went over to the side of Tryphon, a 
former officer of Alexander Balas, who took ad- 
vantage of the unpopularity of Demetrius to bring 
forward Antiochus, the son of Balas, as a claimant 
for the throne, and who was careful to confirm 
Jonathan in all his dignities. Jonathan lost no 
time in bringing the entire territory between 
Gaza and Damascus into subjection. Proceeding 
to Galilee he met the generals of Demetrius, 
whom, after a threatened ‘reverse, he routed on 
the plain of Hazor (c. 144). At Hamath the 
Syrians rallied once more with a view to invade 
Palestine, but Jonathan marched beyond Lebanon 
and dispersed them.* He afterwards subdued the 
Arab tribe of the Zabadzeans on the Antilibanus, 
returned home by way of Damascus, and set him- 
self, in concert with the elders, to strengthen the 
defences of the country. The walls of Jerus. 
were heightened, and an effort made to isolate 
the Acra. Meanwhile Simon had not been idle 
in his new capacity of commander (orparnyés) of 
the Palestinian seaboard (1 Mac 11%). Besides 
capturing Bethzur, he reduced and garrisoned 
Joppa, and fortified Adida. 

Tryphon now began to distrust the Maccabees, 
who had certainly not been unmindful of their 
own interests while ‘they fought for one king 
against the other, and in the name of the Syrians 
drove the Syrians out of Judea and the adjacent 
regions.’ Surmising that the Jewish high priest 
would probably oppose his plans for usurping the 
throne, he suddenly marched into Palestine and 
encamped at Bethshan (Scythopolis), where Jona- 
than prepared to give him battle. But by dint of 
artful flattery Tryphon induced even this wary 
Jewish prince to walk into a trap. Having entered 
Ptolemais, accompanied by only 1000 men, Jonathan 
found himself a prisoner and had his escort slain. 
Thus ended his period of active service. Although 
a high priest of Israel, he was in no sense a 
religious man; it was merely as a ladder to 
power that the priest’s office had attractions for 
him. He was essentially a worldly ecclesiastic. 
And if he was less disinterested in his aims than 
his brother Judas, he was also less scrupulous in 
his methods of realizing them. But few men in 
his circumstances could have achieved more, either 
for themselves or for their party. By the adroit- 


* According to 1 Mac 121-23 Jonathan at this juncture sent 
ambassadors to Rome, Sparta, etc., to conclude or renew 
friendly treaties, and they were favourably received by the 
Romans. Nothing is said regarding their reception at Sparta, 
but the writer gives what purports to be a ‘copy’ of Jonathan’s 
letter, and also—apparently as a precedent—one of a letter 
formerly written by the Spartan king Arius 1. to the Jewish 
high priest Onias 1. (B.C. 3238-300). Wellhausen (IJG3 p. 266, 
n. 8) rejects the whole passage as unhistorical. Unquestion- 
ably, it interrupts the main narrative in a very awkward 
manner ; but if Jonathan, who was at the time a Syrian officer, 
did send such an embassy, it must have been because he had 
no faith in the stability of the Syrian kingdom. 
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ness with which he turned to account the mistakes 
of his enemies, he more than made up for the lack 
of strength in his adherents. 

(ili.) [he administration of Simon, ethnarch 
and high priest (143-135).—Simon (Gr. Dupedy, 
Ziuwy), surnamed 'Thassi (7.¢e., probably, ‘the zeal- 
ous’), the sole surviving son of Mattathias, now 
gallantly stepped into the breach and was chosen 
leader (iyyovmevos) at a public assembly in Jeru- 
salem. He had already justified the epithet, ‘man 
of counsel’ (dvip Bovdjs, 1 Mac 2%), and had also 
distinguished himself as commander of the Medi- 
terranean coast from Tyre to Egypt. Tryphon 
soon marched against Judea, but found himself 
intercepted by Simon at Adida. He thereupon 
offered to release Jonathan for 100 talents of silver 
and the custody of two of his sons as hostages ; 
but although Simon judged it best to accede to 
these terms, Tryphon neither set Jonathan at 
liberty nor relaxed his hostile attitude. All his 
efforts to reach Jerus., however, were rendered 
futile by the sleepless vigilance of Simon. Even 
a projected night expedition with supplies for the 
famished garrison in the Acra was wrecked by 
a heavy fall of snow. Soured and baffled, he 
marched into Gilead and gave vent to his spleen 
by putting Jonathan to death at Bascama (148). 
The body of Jonathan was afterwards interred 
at Modin, where Simon erected a magnificent 
family monument, which appears to have been 
a landmark for sailors on the Levant (1 Mac 
139). See MopIn. 

Now that the war was over, Simon applied him- 
self with increased vigour to the task of strength- 
ening the defences of Judea. Having made Joppa 
a Jewish port, he laid siege to the fortress of 
Gazara, and expelled the heathen inhabitants. 
Shortly afterwards he appointed his son John 
commander-in-chief of his forces, with a residence 
at Gazara. He achieved another noteworthy tri- 
umph in the reduction of the Acra, the garrison 
being at length starved into surrender, and in- 
stituted an annual festival in commemoration of 
the day of his entry into this last outpost of the 
Syrians— the 23rd Iyyar (May) 142. Meanwhile 
Tryphon had murdered the puppet-king Antiochus 
VI. and seized the Syrian crown. Demetrius IJ. was 
also embroiled in difficulties with the Parthians, 
who were invading his north-eastern provinces, 
and Simon took occasion to demand complete ex- 
emption from taxes. This Demetrius consented 
to grant, along with an amnesty for all political 
offences. Thus was ‘the yoke of the heathen’ 
removed, and the wished-for goal of Jewish inde- 
pendence actually reached (1 Mac 13%). 

Simon was the founder of the high - priestly 
dynasty of the Hasmoneans. In B.c. 141, in 
recognition of his great services to the nation, 
he was formally appointed leader, high priest, and 
governor (é6vdpxns) ; and these offices were declared 
to be hereditary in his family until ‘a faithful 
prophet’ should otherwise direct (1 Mac 14). The 
popular decree embodying these honours was en- 
graven on a memorial tablet placed in the temple. 
The first year of Simon’s reign was made the 
beginning of a new era, according to which Jewish 
legal documents were dated. He also renewed the 
friendship and treaty with Rome and Sparta, and 
struck his own coins like any other independent 
sovereign. The beautiful picture of 1 Mac 14*% 
shows how well Simon utilized the years of peace 
that followed, in building up the prosperity of 
Judea. In peace he was even greater than in 
war. He possessed the administrative genius. 
Under his wise and beneficent sway the country 
enjoyed a period of moral and material well-being 
for which there is no post-exilic parallel. He was 
the patron of trade and agriculture ; the friend of 


liberty, justice, and religion; a brave soldier, a 
worthy priest, and a gifted statesman. 

After four or five years, during which ‘ Israel 
rejoiced with great joy’ (1 Mac 14"), Simon was 
once more caught in the meshes of Syrian politics. 
Although Demetrius 1. was a prisoner in Parthia, 
his younger brother Antiochus vi. (Sidetes) took 
up arms against Tryphon, and wrote to solicit the 
friendship of Simon. But after defeating Tryphon 
he reversed his policy. While he was besieging his 
rival in Dor, Simon sent him gifts and auxiliaries. 
These were haughtily declined, and a demand made 
for 1000 talents, failing the surrender of Joppa, 
Gazara, and the Acra. This was equivalent to a 
declaration of war, and very soon the Syrian general 
Cendebeeus invaded Judea. Now an old man, 
Simon left his two sons Judas and John to pro- 
secute the campaign. Near Modin they gained a 
decisive victory. 

For two or three years more Simon laboured at 
his favourite task of developing the internal re- 
sources of his kingdom. ‘Then came the tragic 
end. In the castle of Dék, near Jericho, at a 
banquet ostensibly held in their honour, he and 
two of his sons fell victims to the murderous 
ambition of his son-in-law Ptolemy, the son of 
Abubus, who aimed at the supreme power (135). 
Ptolemy’s designs were frustrated, however, owing 
to the miscarriage of his plans for the assassination 
of Simon’s third son, John, governor of Gazara. 
The latter, warned in time, slew the emissaries of 
Ptolemy, and forthwith assumed the government 
and the high-priesthood. 

More than thirty years had passed since Matta- 
thias openly resisted the religious persecution of 
his nation. In the faithful and skilful hands of 
his sons the crusade inaugurated by him had been 
singularly successful. One by one they had fallen 
in the sacred cause which he had committed to them 
(1 Mac 6% 918 996. 42 1323 1616), But they had not 
shed their blood in vain. The valour of the Mac- 
cabees had rehabilitated the Jewish nation. Not 
only was the old spirit of independence thoroughly 
aroused, but there was also developed a new con- 
sciousness of the worth of their revealed religion. 
As the most thrilling epoch in Jewish history, and 
that which shaped the last phases of Jewish belief 
prior to the advent of our Lord, the age of the 
Maccabees has a peculiar interest for the student of 
Christianity. 

iv. THE HASMONZAN DyNAstTy.—The relation- 
ship of the various scions of the Hasmonzan 
house is exhibited in the subjoined genealogical 
table. 

The reign of John Hyrcanus (135-105) was bright 
and prosperous. After the flight of Ptolemy, his 
brother-in-law, he encountered the hostility of 
Antiochus VII. (Sidetes), to whom he agreed to pay 
tribute. But in B.c. 128 Antiochus met his death 
in fighting against the Parthians, and Hyrcanus 
availed himself of the opportunity afforded by the 
dispute which arose about the succession to the 
throne of Syria to make the Jewish kingdom 
territorially as extensive as it had ever been. The 
country E. of the Jordan, Samaria, and Edom were 
in turn brought under his sway, and no further 
tribute was paid to the Syrian kings. He further 
added to the defences of the country, and during 
his reign the old fortress of Baris (later Antonia) 
was rebuilt. Hyrcanus also concluded a treaty 
with the Romans, and was the first Jewish prince 
whose name was inscribed on the coins. Men liked 
to flatter themselves that the prophetic gift had 
been restored in his person (Jos. Ant. XIII. x. 7). 
Outwardly brilliant, however, as his reign was, it 
was marked by a strong development of internal 
discord. It was at this time that the sects of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees first took definite shape 
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as political and religious parties. The Maccabeean 
party was originally Pharisaic, but Hyrcanus now 
went over to the Sadducees, who attached more 
value to political supremacy. 

Of the five sons left by Hyrcanus, three rose to 
power. Their names were originally Judas, Matta- 
thias, and Jonathan, but in accordance with their 
father’s new-born Hellenistic proclivities they were 
now designated Aristobulus, Antigonus, and Alex- 
ander Janneus. 

Hyrcanus bequeathed the civil power to his wife, 
and the high-priesthood to his elect son Aristo- 
bulus. But the latter shut up all his relatives in 
prison except Antigonus, and openly assumed the 
title King of the Jews, ‘a name previously unknown 
to Heb. history, but destined to carry with it a 
sacred and enduring significance’ (Mt 27, Mk 15? 
etc.). Antigonus also fell a victim to his jealousy, 
owing to suspicions awakened in him by ‘his evil 
spirit’ Salome Alexandra. In other respects he 
appears to have deserved well of his country, whose 
boundaries he enlarged by the subjugation of the 
Iturzeans ; but remorse for the murder of his brother 
is said to have brought on his death, which occurred 
in B.C. 104, after a reign of only one year. 

The next king was Alexander Jannzus (104-78), 
the eldest surviving brother of Aristobulus. Of 
warlike disposition, he set himself to complete the 
conquest of Palestine, which his father had begun, 
and after varying fortunes succeeded in bringing 
under his sway most of the important towns on 
the Philistine coast, as well as the regions E. of 
the Jordan. But Janneus had other battles to 
fight. His reign was marked by civil dissension 
and internal revolt. A supporter of Hellenism, 
and a dissolute high priest whose hands reeked with 
blood, he came into acute collision with the Phari- 
sees, and took the most savage revenge on his 
opponents. 

Before his death Jannzus handed over the 
government to his wife Salome Alexandra, who 
soon proved her fitness to rule. Shrewdly enough, 
she at once threw herself into the arms of the 
Pharisaic party, allowing them practically to re- 
gulate the inner life of the nation, but reserving 
to herself the control of external affairs. Her elder 
son Hyrcanus Il, asa pliable weakling, was invested 
with the office of high priest, while her younger son 
Aristobulus, who had energy and ability enough to 
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render him dangerous, was kept strictly aloof from 
public affairs. The latter, who disliked the Phari- 
sees and the docility with which his mother gave 
effect to their wishes, particularly as regards an ill- 
advised attempt to take vengeance on those who 
had counselled the crucifixion of 800 rebels during 
the reign of his father Janneus, ultimately seized 
several fortresses, and contrived to raise an army, 
with which he bore down upon Jerusalem. At 
this stage Alexandra, who had on the whole ruled 
happily and with discretion, died after reigning for 
nine years (69). 

Aristobulus soon got the better of Hyrcanus II., 
who agreed to retire in his favour and reside in 
Jerusalem as a private citizen. But the abdication 
of Hyrcanus was distasteful to some, and especially 
to one whose name we now meet with for the first 
time—the Idumvan Antipater, father of Herod the 
Great. Working upon the fears of Hyrcanus, this 
man persuaded him to flee for protection against 
his brother to the Arabian king Aretas, from whom 
he extracted a promise to re-establish Hyrcanus in 
his dominions, provided the latter gave up all 
claim to twelve cities unjustly wrested from the 
Arabians by Alexander Janneus. Defeated in 
battle, and deserted by many of his troops, Aris- 
tobulus retreated to the temple mount, where he 
was besieged by a coalition army of Arabs and 
Pharisees. 

At this juncture (B.C. 65) the shadow of Rome 
first fell upon the land. Scaurus, the legate of 
Pompey in Syria, having been appealed to by both 
parties, went to Jerusalem and decided in favour 
of Aristobulus. Aretas had accordingly to with- 
draw. But in the spring of 63 ambassadors from 
both parties appeared before Pompey himself at 
Damascus, while the representatives of a neutral 
party pled for the abolition of the monarchy and 
the re-establishment of the ancient constitution. 
Pompey delayed his decision, and Aristobulus, feel- 
ing insecure, at once occupied the stronghold of 
Alexandrium. Pompey advanced to attack him, 
whereupon Aristobulus surrendered all the for- 
tresses, but fell back upon Jerus. and prepared 
for resistance. His vacillating policy was further 
illustrated when Pompey approached the city. 
Aristobulus sued for peace, and offered to open the 
gates and make a money payment; but when 
Gabinius was sent for the money, the gates were 
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closed against him, and Pompey advanced against 
Jerusalem. The party of Hyrcanus, to which fear 
of the Romans brought many accessions, opened 
the city gates, but the supporters of Aristobulus 
entrenched themselves in the temple mount. After 
a three months’ siege, however, the walls were 
scaled, and 12,000 Jews were slain. Apparently 
from curiosity, and to the lasting horror of the 
Jews, Pompey entered the Holy of Holies, but 
pe ae ordered the sanctuary to be purified, 
and the usual sacrifices to be continued. The 
ringleaders in the war were executed ; Aristobulus 
and his family he took with him as prisoners ; 
Hyrcanus was designated high priest and ethnarch, 
but not king. The boundaries of Judea were also 
greatly contracted, and Jerus. was garrisoned by 
the Romans. Not even yet had the Jews learned 
to avoid calling in the interference of foreigners, 
but Rome knew how to profit by their internal 
strifes and factions. 

As the star of the Hasmonean dynasty set, that 
of the Herodian rose. Hyrcanus was only a puppet 
in the hands of Antipater and the Romans. The 
division of Palestine by Gabinius into five districts 
(cvvédpca) did not, as was hoped, weaken the feeling 
of national unity. The Hasmoneans made several 
abortive efforts to regain power. Revolts were led 
in the year 57 by Alexander, the son of Aristobulus, 
in 56 by Aristobulus himself and his son Antigonus, 
and again in 55 by Alexander. Once more, in B.C. 
54, after the defeat of the Romans at Carrhe, the 
Jews rose in rebellion, but were routed by Cassius. 
These attempts would have succeeded as against 
Antipater, but they could not do so as against 
Antipater and the Romans, who always came to 
hisaid. In B.c. 49 Cesar set Aristobulus at liberty 
in order to send him with an army against Anti- 
pater ; but while he was yet in Rome Aristobulus 
was poisoned by the adherents of Pompey, who 
also contrived to have Alexander put to death at 
Antioch. 

While Antipater continued to curry favour with 
the Romans, the Jews became jealous of his grow- 
ing power. This feeling was intensified through 
the appointment of his eldest son Phasael as 
governor of Jerus., and of his second son Herod 
as governor of Galilee. The latter soon felt 
himself strong enough to defy the Sanhedrin, and 
even to menace Jerusalem. In spite of the accusa- 
tions of the Sadducean dignitaries, the two brothers 
secured the friendship of Antony. Antigonus, the 
son of Aristobulus I1., made yet another desperate 
effort to obtain the kingdom. Although defeated 
by Herod, he was actually set up as king by the 
Parthians, and Herod’s fortunes sank to the lowest 
ebb. Phasael made away with himself in prison, 
and Herod escaped to Rome, where he was re- 
cognized as king of Judeea (B.C. 40). A year later 
Herod landed at Ptolemais, and, after a war ex- 
tending over two years, he at length, with the 
help of the legions of Sosius, captured Jerus. and 
mercilessly slaughtered his opponents. Antigonus 
was carried a prisoner to Antioch and there put 
to death. Herod now assumed the kingdom, and 
the Hasmonzan dynasty was at an end. Shortly 
before Jerus. fell into his hands he had married 
Mariamne, who, as granddaughter to both Hyrcanus 
and Aristobulus, represented the two opposing 
sections of the Hasmonzan house. But within 
the first decade of his reign this brilliant and 
resourceful but cruelly jealous man murdered all 
its still surviving members, to make sure that none 
of them should ever supplant him in the govern- 
ment. So perished in succession the youthful 
high priest Aristobulus, the aged Hyrcanus I1., 
Herod’s own wife Mariamne, and last of all Alex- 
andra, the daughter of Hyreanus 1. For these 
crimes Herod was to suffer a poetic retribution. 
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In his closing years the murderer of the Has- 
moneans became the murderer of his own sons, 
having about the year B.C. 7 ordered Alexander 
and Aristobulus to be done to death at Sebaste, 
where their mother Mariamne had become his bride. 
pe them the history of the Maccabees comes to 
a close. 
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MACCABEES, BOOKS OF (MaxxaBalwy, a’, 6’, etc.). 
—Some important MSS of the LXX contain four 
books so entitled.* Of these the first two were 
incorporated in the Vulgate from the Old Latin 
translation, and accepted as canonical by the 
Council of Trent (1546). The Churches of the 
Reformation, on the other hand, adhering more 
strictly to the Heb. Canon, placed them among 
the OT Apocrypha, which were originally in- 
cluded in the Geneva Bible (1560) and in all the 
English Versions. The remaining books, which 
are only very remotely connected with the story 
of the Maccabees, have found, as they deserve, 
much less recognition in the Church. The order 
in which these books exist in the MSS, while not 
chronological as regards their subject-matter, 
accurately reflects the date of their composition 
as well as their comparative worth. 


A. I MACCABEES. 
. Contents and Style. 
Unity. 
Language of the original book. 
Author. 
Date. 
Sources. 
. Historicity. 
Religious character. 
Use in the Christian Church. 
. The MSS. 
11. Versions. 
B. II MAccABEES. 
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¢. Language. 
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1. Contents. 
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3. Authorship. 
4. Aim and Standpoint. 
5. MSS and Versions. 
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A. I MACCABEES is the main source we possess 
for the history of the period with which it deals. 
This period covers the forty years (B.C. 175-135) 
from the accession of the Syrian king Antiochus Iv. 
(Epiphanes) to the death of Simon. 

1. Contents and Style.—After a brief introduc- 
tory allusion to the conquests of Alexander the 
Great and the partition of his empire among his 

* § and Cod. Venetus contain all four books, 8 contains 
(apart from Jacune) the first and the fourth. (See below). 
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successors, by way of tracing back to its com- 
mencement the history of the Greek supremacy 
in Judea (1), the author goes on to give a de- 
tailed description of the attempt made by Epi- 
phanes, in concert with a Hellenizing party among 
the Jews themselves, forcibly to introduce into 
Palestine foreign customs and pagan rites, and 
to destroy the Jewish religion root and branch 
(110-64). He then narrates the action taken by 
Mattathias the priest, who in his native town of 
Modin openly resisted the persecuting measures of 
Antiochus, and placed himself at the head of a 
band of faithful Israelites who first betook them- 
selves to the mountains, but who, as their numbers 
increased, began to traverse the land and enforce 
the observance of Jewish rites (ch. 2). Almost 
before the movement had been well started, 
Mattathias died (2%), and the remainder of the 
book deals with the splendid struggle for faith 
and freedom under the leadership of his sons, who 
ultimately succeeded in securing for their country, 
not only the religious liberty for which they first 
took up arms (6%), but civil independence as well 
(138%). After graphically describing the course of 
events under the successive leadership of the three 
brothers Judas (3'-92), Jonathan (978-125), and 
Simon (13-168), the book closes with the record 
of the escape of Simon’s son, John Hyrcanus, from 
the fate which overtook his father and his two 
brothers, and with a reassuring reference to the 
chronicles of his high-priesthood (1619-*4). 

The hero of the book is undoubtedly Judas Mac- 
cabzeus, and its most detailed section is naturally 
that which narrates his achievements and fortunes. 
It is written for the most part in the simple narra- 
tive style of the OT historical books, and in the 
phraseology it is easy to detect many reminiscences 
of both the prose and the poetry of the older 
canonical writings (1%: %7 91. 3 149 etc.). At times 
the language throbs with passion (17-8), becomes 
eloquently descriptive (14°), or rises into poetry 
(3°-%), But the work is in no sense that of a skilful 
literary artist who groups his facts with a view 
to scenic effect. The writer is a plain and honest 
chronicler who sets down the facts in their historical 
sequence, with scarcely an attempt to theorize upon 
them or to point out their significance. 

2. Unity.—Previous to the 19th cent. no attempt 
was made to impugn the unity of the book. In 
view of the striking absence of the Divine Name 
from first to last, the careful chronology of the 
work as a whole, and the uniformity of the style 
throughout, there has been a very general dis- 
position to ascribe the entire composition to a 
single author. Some modern scholars, however 
(e.g. Whiston, Destinon, and Wellhausen), regard 
chs. 14-16 as a later addition unknown to Josephus. 
The singularly brief manner in which that his- 
torian deals with the reign of Simon may perhaps 
lend some colour to this theory, but can scarcely 
be said to prove it. At the opposite pole from this 
view, and still more improbable, is that of Ewald, 
who thinks these concluding chapters are the main 
portion of the book, to which chs. 1-13 are merely 
introductory. 

3. The Language of the Original Book. —The 
Greek text of 1 Mac is beyond doubt a translation ; 
the work was written originally in Hebrew. On 
this point we have the express testimony of Origen 
and Jerome. The former, at the close of his list 
of the canonical books (in Euseb. HE vi. 25) says, 
‘But outside the number of these is the Macca- 
beean history (74 MakkaBaikd), entitled Sarbeth 
Sabanael’ (ZapBynO VaBavacér). The work here 
referred to as known to Origen in its Heb. form 
is unquestionably the First Book of Maccabees. * 


* The meaning of the Semitic title given by Origen has been 
much disputed. Most of the conjectures advanced (see Grimm, 


Jerome (+420) states explicitly : ‘The first book 
of Maccabees I found in Hebrew; the second 
is Greek, as can be proved from its very style’ 
(Prol. Gal. ad lib. Reg.). The internal evidence 
for a Heb. original is also sufficiently conclusive. 
Although the book has many points of resemblance 
to the LXX, upon which its Greek seems to be 
largely modelled, and from which it even directly 
quotes (cf. 7}7 with Ps 79**), the constant use of 
Heb. idioms and OT phrases (17° 2% etc.), as well 
as the whole structure of the sentences, precludes 
the idea of its having been written originally in 
Greek. There are also in the Greek text many 
obscurities, due in all probability to mistaken 
renderings from the Hebrew (28 6! 118 14°). More- 
over, at this period no Palestinian Jew seems to 
have written in Greek. A more plausible case 
might be made out in favour of an Aramaic 
original, although it is practically certain that 
the author wrote in classical Hebrew, which was 
still the language of the learned, and above all of 
sacred literature. 

4. The Author.—The name of the author is 
unknown. It is, however, quite clear from his 
warm sympathy with the Maccabeean movement, 
as well as from his minute knowledge of Palestine, 
that he was an orthodox Jew of that country. 
Nor can we tell who was the translator. In spite 
of its Hebraistic character, ltis Greek is not diffi- 
cult to read, and is marked even by a certain 
fluency. His translation was probably executed 
somewhere about the middle of the Ist cent. B.C., 
and certainly not later than the time of Josephus, 
who seems to have been acquainted with it. 

5. The Date.—As to the date of the original 
work, it is clear from 16” that it was not com- 
posed until after the death of John Hyrcanus 
(B.C. 105). Ewald’s opinion, however, that our 
author wrote wnmediately thereafter, is not borne 
out by the nature of the reference to the annals of 
that prince as an already well-known work. On 
the other hand, in view of the writer’s friendly 
tone towards the Romans (ch. 8), the time of com- 
position cannot have been later than B.c. 64, the 
year prior to Pompey’s entrance into Jerusalem. 
At some point between these two limits the work 
must have been produced, but the exact year 
cannot be determined. The likelihood is, how- 
ever, that it belongs to the first or second decade 
of the lst cent. B.c., for as there is no allusion to 
anything later than the death of Hyrcanus, it 
seems best not to separate the composition of the 
book by too long an interval from that event. 

6. Sources.—There can be little doubt that the 
author drew to a certain extent upon existing 
written sources. Even if an old man at the 
beginning of the Ist cent. B.c., his own recol- 
lections could extend to only a part of the period 
with which he deals. There is, of course, to be 
kept in mind the possibility of his having gathered 
information from older men, as well as the fact 
that he had doubtless at command a body of 
tradition singularly fresh, living, and distinct. 
But the narrative is so well informed, includes 
such a mass of detail, and is in general so accurate 
and precise, that we must suppose him to have 
had access to certain written notices of the Mac- 
cabeean struggle, and of the three brothers with 
whose names it is specially identified. Otherwise, 
no one living in the second generation after could 
Kuregef. Hxeget. Handb. p. xvii; Keil, Comm. p. 22; Bissell 
in Lange-Schafi’s Comm. p. 475) are based upon the reading 
Sarbeth Sarbane El (2«p870 Xu pBavt” EA), adopted by Stephanus, 
and accepted even by Fritzsche (Schenkel’s Bib.-Lea. under 
‘Makkabaer’), although by far the best attested reading, and 
according to Schtrer (HJ 1. iii. 9) ‘ the only reading that can 
claim to be recognized,’ is that given above. It may possibly 
be transcribed 5x Mav MAW (sar bayith shebbanah el), i.e. 
‘the prince of the house which God hath built up.’ In any case 
the title is Semitic, and points to a Heb. original of our book. 
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have produced such a work. The use of written 
sources seems to be implied in 9”, but the passage 
throws no light upon their origin or nature. 

Some of the official documents which, as in the 
Book of Ezra, are incorporated with the narrative, 
the author states to be ‘ copies’ (87? 125 19 140. 27), 
and these may perhaps for the most part be 
accepted as genuine,—or at least as fairly accurate 
Heb. translations,—as may also some of the letters 
from the Syrian kings. Yet in not a few cases 
(cf. esp. 10°! 12708 14%0-23 15168) we have probably 
only an attempt on the part of the writer or his 
authority to give a free version of the lost 
originals.* He evidently did not hesitate to 
deal in a free and easy manner with such docu- 
mentary materials as lay to his hand. In sub- 
stance, however, these ostensibly official records 
are quite apposite to the historical relations of the 
period. 

7. Historicity.—In spite of the clever attempt 
made by the brothers E. F. and G. Wernsdorf about 
the middle of the 18th cent. to discredit 1 Mac as 
a historical work, there is but one verdict among 
modern critics with regard to its general trust- 
worthiness. The writer’s habit of dating the chief 
events according to a fixed era (the Seleucid era 
of B.C. 312), the general agreement of his chron- 
ology with that of Greek and Roman authors, 
and with the data furnished by extant coins of 
the period, the frankness and self-restraint shown 
by him in chronicling victory or defeat on the 
part of the Jews, and in speaking of their adver- 
saries, the absence from his pages of tawdry 
ornamentation and weak supernaturalism,— all 
combine to give to his work the stamp of authentic 
history. Occasional errors occur, as in 1°, which 
represents Alexander the Great as dividing his 
kingdom among his generals; in 8°, where the 
author overstates the number of elephants em- 
ployed at the battle of Magnesia (cf. Livy, xxxvii. 
39); in 8!#, where mistakes are made in several 
particulars regarding the Romans; in 12°, where 
he speaks of the Spartans as racially akin to the 
Jews; and in 14', where he is at variance with 
other writers as to the time when Tryphon 
murdered Antiochus vi. But these are mostly 
blemishes due to his limited knowledge of the 
world outside of Judea, and do not seriously 
affect the value of the book as a contribution to 
Jewish history. The one criticism which may 
with justice be offered in this connexion is that 
the writer sometimes undoubtedly exaggerates in 
point of numbers (5°4 6°97 114), but even this 
fault is to some extent condoned by the prevailing 
custom of that age. 

8. Religious Character.—The religious character 
of the book corresponds to its trustworthiness as 
history. It breathes a spirit of genuine piety. 
The standpoint of the author is that of orthodox 
devotion to ‘the law and the ordinances’ (27), 
and unqualified abhorrence of heathen presump- 
tion (1%), blasphemies (7%), and enormities (1°). 
In presence of the direst disasters he retains his 
faith in an overruling Providence (1%), and does 
not forget that a righteous cause is more essential 
than a great army (2°! 38), But, in spite of the 
intense theocratic feeling that underlies the book, 
there is a remarkable reserve shown in the ex- 
pression of it. The Maccabees are pious (4°* 
12° 16%) and devoted men (274. 3° etc.), but their 
triumphs are represented as due to their soldierly 
skill and diplomatic wisdom, and not to any 
special intervention of God. In this we detect a 
deviation from the mode of statement adopted in 
the older canonical histories. Yet the religious 


* Fritzsche accepts aS genuine all the documents called 
‘copies,’ and regards all the rest as free reproductions by the 
author. But this seems too artistic. 


spirit of the book is such that Luther felt it might 
with advantage have been included in the Canon 
of Scripture, and altogether it stands ona higher 
plane than the other ‘Books of Maccabees.’ 
Devout Israelite as he is, however, the writer 
avoids the mention of the Divine Name, which 
(according to the true text) does not once occur 
in his narrative. Prayer is directed to the remote 
heaven, not to a present encompassing Jehovah 
(3°° 41°), Except in the diluted form of a pathetic 
forward look towards ‘a faithful prophet’ who 
should announce the divine will with regard to 
pressing problems in Church and State (4% 144), 
the Messianic hope is absent from the book. Nor 
is there any reference to the doctrine of the 
resurrection. 

9. Use in the Christian Church.—Although not 
extensively, 1 Mac would seem to have been used 
in the Christian Church from an early date. 
Tertullian (} 220), adv. Judcos, ¢. 4, says: ‘Nam 
et temporibus Maccabzeorum sabbatis pugnando 
fortiter fecerunt’ (cf. 1 Mac 24!) ; Cyprian (c. A.D. 
250) quotes the book in his Testimonia (iii. 4. 15, 
53), each time with the formula in Machabaeis ; 
Clement of Alexandria (t+ 220) speaks of 76 (8¢8XLov) 
Tov MaxkaBatkev, and also of 7 7év MaxxaBaixer 
émitoun, Strom. i. 123, v. 98; Hippolytus (+ 235) in 
his Comm. i Daniel, chs. 31-32, draws largely on 
1 Mac, quoting almost verbatim 2; Origen 
(+ 254) also, in his Com. in Ep. ad Rom. (bk. viii. 
ch. 1.), says: ‘Sicut Mattathias, de quo in primo 
libro Machabzeorum scriptum est quia “‘ zelatus 
est in lege Dei,”’ etc. (1 Mac 2™). References to 
our book as the First Book of Maccabees also occur 
in the Demonstr. Evang. of Eusebius (+ 338), and 
in the writings of Augustine (+430). On the other 
hand, the Maccabzean books are placed outside the 
Canon by Origen, and omitted from the lists of OT 
Scriptures given by Athanasius (+ 373), Gregory of 
Nazianzus (} 390), and Cyril of Jerusalem (+ 386), 
and until the Council of Trent enjoyed only ‘ eccle- 
siastical,’ not canonical rank. 

10. The MSS. — The Greek Text of 1 Mac, 
although not contained in the Codex Vaticanus (B), 
has a place in both the Codex Sinaiticus (§) and 
the Codex Alexandrinus (A)—MSS dating respec- 
tively from the 4th and 5th centuries. Next to 
these in age and importance comes the (8th or 9th 
cent.) Codex Venetus (V.). All the other (16) MSS 
are later than the 11th century. The best modern 
editions are those of Fritzsche (Lib. Apoc. Vet. 
Test. Greece, 1871) and Swete (Old Test. in Greek, 
Cambridge, 1894, 2nd ed. 1899). 

ll. Versions.—Only two old versions of 1 Mac 
are extant: (1) The Latin, which exists in two 
recensions, (@) the common text embodied in the 
Vulgate, and (6) another containing chs. 1-13, 
printed in Sabatier’s Bibliorwm Sacrorum Latine 
Versiones Antique, ii. p. 1017 ff., and more recently 
discovered in a complete form in a MS now at 
Madrid. The latter appears to be the older recen- 
sion. (2) The Syriac. This version, like the 
Latin, was evidently derived from the Greek. The 
translator’s mode of giving the names of places, 
however, seems to point to his acquaintance with 
them in their Semitic form, and this circumstance, 
while rendering the version exegetically service- 
able, is also a testimony to its antiquity. 

B. IL MACCABEES covers the history from the 
close of the reign of the Syrian king Seleucus Iv. 
Philopator (B.C. 176) to the death of Nicanor (B.c. 
161), a period of little more than 15 years. This 
takes us back one year further than 1 Mac does ; 
but, on the other hand, the narrative stops short 
by a quarter of a century of the point reached in 
that work. Except that it deals with a relatively 
smaller section of the history, the Second Book 
thus virtually runs parallel with the First. For 
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the opening year (or rather more) of the period 
which it covers, 2.e. for the events narrated from 
3!—where, properly speaking, the book begins—to 
46, it remains the chief authority, but for the rest 
of this period it ranks only as an independent 
supplement to the First Book. 

1. Contents and Historicity.—In its present form 
2 Mac begins with two letters in which the Pales- 
tinian Jews urgently invite their kinsmen in Egypt 
to take part in the Feast of the Dedication (1-2"), 
whether in Egypt or in Jerusalem is not quite 
clear, although the latter supposition has the 
greater probability. Then follows the writer’s own 
preface, in which he remarks upon the source, 
scope, and design of his work (2"*?). After this 
comes the main narrative (3-15), which is an 
abridgment (érirouj, 275-8) of a larger history in 
five books by one Jason of Cyrene, a Hellen- 
istic Jew. The first part of the abridgment (34°) 
tells of a futile attempt by Heliodorus, prime 
minister of Seleucus Iv., to rob the temple, and 
of the traitorous and slanderous policy pursued by 
a certain Simon against the good high-priest Onias. 
From 47-7” the narrative is practically an expanded 
version of 1 Mac 1°64, setting forth with great 
fulness of detail the religious persecution under 
Antiochus Iv. (Epiphanes), and exhibiting at once 
the lamentable apostasy of one section of the Jews 
and the immovable faithfulness of others, even to 
the point of martyrdom. The remainder of the 
work (8-15) corresponds broadly to 1 Mac 3-7, and 
describes the rise and progress of the Maccabzean 
insurrection down to the crushing defeat of the 
Syrian general Nicanor by Judas.* The epitomizer 
concludes with some characteristic remarks regard- 
ing his own work (15°7-*9), 

The first letter (11*), which is dated from the 
year 188 of the Seleucid era (B.C. 124), refers to 
a letter written by the Palestinian Jews to their 
brethren in Egypt during ‘the tribulation and 
extremity’ induced by the apostasy of Jason the 
high priestunder Demetrius 1., and asks them to re- 
peat the sympathy apparently shown to them then 
by keeping ‘ the feast of tabernacles of the month 
Chislev’ (i.e. the Feast of the Dedication) now that 
the temple service was happily restored. The 
second letter (110-218), which bears no date, pur- 
ports to be addressed by the Jews of Palestine, 
the senate (yepovcla), and Judas to the priest Aris- 
tobulus, king Ptolemy’s teacher (dddcKados), and 
to the Egyptian Jews. After telling how their 
oppressor Antiochus Iv. (Epiphanes) had perished 
while attempting to rob the temple of Nana 
(14-1"), and intimating their intention of celebrat- 
ing the Feast of the Dedication and commemorating 
the recovery of the sacred fire under Nehemiah, 
they invite their kinsmen in Egypt to take part in 
the festival (118), There follow legendary stories 
of the manner in which the holy fire was preserved 
and found again (11*-**), and of the hiding by the 
prophet Jeremiah, in a cave-dwelling, of the taber- 
nacle, the ark, and the altar of incense until God 
should again smile upon His people (2''8). A miracle 
similar to that associated with Nehemiah had 
already taken place at the dedication of the temple 
by Solomon, who ‘kept the eight days’ (2%), 
Judas Maccabzeus is also represented as having 
meritoriously followed the example of Nehemiah 
in making a collection of national records and 
sacred books (2°15), The letter closes with another 
invitation to keep the feast, and with the hope 
that God may speedily gather the dispersed Israel- 
ites into the holy land (22°18), 

The two letters prefixed to the book have in 
reality no connexion either with it or with one 

* Some prefer to divide the book into five sections, of which 


the respective endings (340 742 109 1326 1537) are supposed to 
be coincident with the close of the several volumes of Jason. 


another, except in so far as they both aim at com- 
mending to the Egyptian Jews the Feast of the 
Dedication. The particle (6é) by which they are 
linked on to the ‘epitome’ does not necessarily 
imply any prior narrative. Schiirer correctly holds 
that ‘they are evidently originally independent 
pieces of writing, afterwards combined by a later 
hand, but not that of the epitomizer, with this 
Second Book of Maccabees’ (HJP I. 111. p. 213). 
The glaring contradictions of 1’, which represents 
the climax of affliction as having been experienced 
under Demetrius 1. Nikator, and 15%” which states 
that from the time of Nicanor’s death (B.C. 161) 
the Holy City had been held by the Hebrews, and 
of 116 and ch. 9 with respect to the death of 
Epiphanes, render impossible the view that these 
letters were indited by the epitomizer. Besides, 
they are written in a simpler and less rhetorical 
style than the main narrative, their proper chrono- 
logical position in which would be after 10'°%.* 
Both letters are palpable forgeries. In B.c. 144, 
when the first was written, ‘the extremity’ (1’) 
was certainly past, and it seems incredible that 
the second, which, among other blunders, ascribes 
to Nehemiah the rebuilding of the temple and the 
altar (138), should have emanated from the Jewish 
senate. Such blemishes unmistakably stamp both 
epistles as apocryphal products of a later time. 

Of Jason or of his history nothing is known 
beyond what is conveyed in2 Mac. ‘That he was 
identical with the ambassador of 1 Mac 8" is a 
pure conjecture. Although a Jew ‘of Cyrene’ he 
shows more acquaintance with Syria than with 
Egypt and Palestine. In all that relates to the 
former kingdom his knowledge is extensive and 
minute. The names and rank of Syrian officers 
(4°7 574 12? 1432), as well as the identity of minor 
personages (4° 8° 10%), are familiar to him. On 
the other hand, his knowledge of Palestine and even 
of Egypt is geographically defective, and is limited 
to outstanding events and personages. All this 
points, perhaps, to his having been no longer resi- 
dent at Cyrene when his work was written. 

2. Author.—The personality of the epitomizer is 
unknown. He was perhaps an Alexandrian Jew, 
although his work bears no trace of the Jewish- 
Alexandrian philosophy of religion, and contains 
nothing alien to the orthodox Palestinian Judaism 
of the period. His relation to Jason’s history is 
made quite clear by himself (21°-**); he expressly 
informs us that his work is only a condensed ver- 
sion of Jason’s. From the ‘painful labour’ involved, 
it is natural to suppose that his epitome covers the 
whole of the ground embraced in the five books of 
Jason. The latter was probably also the sole 
literary source from which he drew. It is un- 
warrantable to infer from the fact that in his 
general digest of the contents of Jason’s work he 
fails to mention that it included events within the 
reigns of both Seleucus Iv. and Demetrius I., that 
it was therefore confined to the period during which 
Antiochus Iv. (Epiphanes) and his son Eupator held 
the throne, and that he must have used other 
sources for those parts of his narrative which deal 
with events prior and subsequent to that period. 
According te Grotius only chs. 3-11, according to 
Bertholdt only chs. 4-11, are based upon Jason’s 
history. But it was enough that in his summary 
of contents the epitomizer should name the two 
kings with whom the narrative is chiefly concerned. 
Moreover, the way in which he disclaims originality 
and even responsibility for the historical accuracy 
of the facts embodied in his work (2°8) seems to 


* Fritzsche (in Schenkel’s Bibel-Leaxicon), while agreeing that 
the epitomizer did not write these letters, thinks that he 
prefixed them to the book because they were consonant to 


ps purpose. But even this is to rate his intelligence very 
ow. 
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imply that had he made use of any other docu- 
mentary material he would certainly have specified 
it. No doubt he has given a certain colouring of 
his own to the book as we possess it. The ex- 
aggerations and florid rhetoric which characterize 
it are probably due to him, but ‘the manifestations 
that came from heaven’ on behalf of Judaism are 
mentioned as being treated of in the original work, 
to which also are undoubtedly to be attributed not 
a few of the inconsistencies found in the ‘ epitome’ 
(cf. 9? with 137 etc.). Andit is to be remembered 
that the latter is probably quite as much of a 
selection from the original as a digest of it. To 
judge from the sample of ability and literary taste 
exhibited in the epitomizer’s prefatory and closing 
words, his share in the subject-matter must in any 
case have been slight. 

3. Language. — Both Jason and his epitomizer 
must have originally written in Greek. Asa Jew 
of Cyrene, Jason would naturally make use of that 
language. That he did so is also suggested by 
the remarkably pure Greek of the epitome. The 
Hebraisms which might have been looked for in a 
translation from Hebrew or Aramaic are in general 
conspicuous by their absence. Jerusalem is always 
written "Iepocd\vua according to the Greek, never 
‘Tepovoahju according to the Heb. form. That the 
Greek text of the epitome is the original can be 
proved, as Jerome says, from its very style: 
‘Secundus (Machabzeorum) Greecus est, quod ex 
ipsa quoque ¢pdce probari potest.’ In this remark 
we have at once external evidence for a Gr. original, 
and the recognition of internal evidence pointing in 
the same direction. The style of the present work, 
although at times bald and rough (as e.g. in 1319-6), 
is on the whole fluent and unrestrained, and not 
seldom highly ornate. There isa certain straining 
after rare words and expressions, as: gi\oppoveiv 
eis Tt, 2°55 adropuALo Us, 419 674; SreumlumrAnum, 4% ; 
Owpaxicpuos, 5°; dmdonoyelv Tid, 82515 KarevOixre, 
14®, Some words are employed in an unusual sense, 
€.g. eloxukNetcOar, 274; gdpovrigew ri, 2%; Wuyxixds, 
4°7 14%; Seurepodoyetv, 13%. Several drat Neyoueva 
appear also to occur, ¢.g. duorérnua, 5°; dmevOava- 
rife, 678; doéiKds, 8° ; modemorpopelv, 1014+ 1; dia- 
otanows, 138%, The writer is fond of the allitera- 
tive use of words from the same root, e.g. dyew 
dyava, 48; dmodexGels . . . elaedéx On, 4°% 5 detvacdels 
. . . de&dv, 454; ednueplay Svonueplav, 5°; dmokevdoas 
érl éévys, 5° etc. He is also partial to the use of 
moeiobar with the accusative of the substantive 
necessary to complete the verbal idea, as in 2% 
etc. Clearly he had a large vocabulary at com- 
mand, and could write the Greek language with 
ease and mastery. 

4, Sources and Date.—If, as is probable, Jason 
based his narrative on the oral accounts of con- 
temporaries who recited from memory the stirring 
events of those fifteen years, he must have written 
soon after B.C. 160. The mythical strain of chs. 
6-7, which relate the martyrdom of Eleazar and 
the seven brethren, and of other parts of the 
narrative, does not preclude this view, as such 
myths require no long time for their formation, 
especially at some distance from the theatre of 
events. But the exact date of writing cannot be 
determined. The same is the case as regards the 
epitome. The curious statement of 15° might 
seem to suggest the period immediately subsequent 
to Nicanor, but this is clearly out of the question. 
All that can be said with safety is that the work 
must have been written before the destruction of 
Jerus. in A.D. 70, since the existence of the city 
and the temple worship are presupposed. This is 
further apparent from the fact that 4 Mac, which 
is based on 2 Mac, was written prior to that event. 
That our book was composed later than 1 Mac 
may be inferred from the changed tone of the 
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references to the Romans. If 2 Mac was known 
to Philo (see below), this would fix the inferior 
limit of its composition at about A.D. 40. 

5. elation to 1 Mac.—2 Mac contains much that 
is special to itself, but where it evidently covers 
the same ground as 1 Mac it does so with many 
divergences of detail. It is not, of course, sur- 
prising that between two independent narratives 
dealing with the same events there should be many 
points of difference. Our two books are, however, 
so different in genius, form, and contents, that 
strict comparison is impossible. In_ historical 
credibility and value 2 Mac is admittedly inferior 
to the First Book, the authority of which must 
therefore be preferred in the case of irreconcilable 
discrepancies. Of such it may suffice to enumerate 
the following :—(1) The campaign of Lysias, as- 
scribed in 1 Mac 4°**% to the year before the death 
of Antiochus Iv. (Epiphanes), is transferred in 2 Mac 
11 to the reign of Antiochus v. (Eupator) ; (2) the 
Jewish raids on neighbouring tribes, and campaigns 
in Gilead and Galilee, represented in 1 Mac 5 as 
carried on in rapid succession between the rededica- 
tion of the altar and the concession of religious 
liberty, are separately placed in different historical 
settings (8% 101-88 1224) ; (3) the account given in 
ch. 9 differs in several particulars from that of 
1 Mac 6 regarding the death of Antiochus Iv. 
(Epiphanes), who it is falsely declared wrote a 
letter to the Jews; (4) the statement in 9% that 
after the death of Antiochus, Philip fled to Egypt, 
is at variance with that of 1 Mac 6: ®; (5) in 14! 
Demetrius I. is said to have landed in Syria ‘ with 
a mighty host and a fleet,’ in 1 Mac 7! ‘ with a few 
men’; (6) Nicanor’s personal liking for Judas, 14*4, 
is an incredible circumstance, and contrary to the 
whole trend of 1 Mac; (7) according to 15*” the 
Acra was in the possession of the Jews at the 
time of Nicanor’s death, whereas according to 
1 Mac 13% it was captured by Simon only in 
B.C. 142. Other blemishes disfigure the work, e.g. 
the absurd exaggerations in the numbers of the 
slain (874 °° 10% *1 111) ; the highly coloured picture 
of the martyrdoms in 6'8-7*, and the representa- 
tion that Epiphanes witnessed them in person ; 
the erroneous particulars as to the place and 
manner of death of that monarch (9); and the 
extraordinary details respecting the suicide_ of 
Razis (14°7*-), Yet with all its defects 2 Mac is 
by no means historically worthless. The earlier 
portion of the narrative (3'-4*) is of the greatest 
value, and there is no reason to doubt its sub- 
stantial truthfulness. There are indeed many 
important particulars in which the book agrees 
with 1 Mac (cf. 4-6" with 1 Mac 12°). It is also 
in accord with Josephus, who was unacquainted 
with it, in regard to several events about which 
1 Mac is silent (cf. 4. 6? 138 141 with Jos. Ant. 
XII. v. 1, v. 5, ix. 7, x. 1). Vain attempts have 
been made to reconcile discrepancies between 1 and 
2 Mac on the theory that the writers followed 
a different chronology. In all probability both 
adopted the Seleucid era, which began in Oct. 
B.C. 312. On the relation of this era to dates 
B.C., see Schiirer, HJP 1.1. p. 36 ff., I. ii, Appen- 
dix v. p. 393. 

6. Religious Character. — As to its religious 
character, 2 Mac presents a strong contrast to 
the First Book. In 1 Mac the name of God re- 
mains unuttered, in 2 Mac it is freely used; in 
the former frequent reference is made to the OT, 
here it is but seldom alluded to (7° 8! 15”) ; in the 
one, great reserve is shown in the expression of 
theocratic feeling, in the other the reverse is the 
case. Again, instead of a simple objective narra- 
tive in which the facts are allowed to make their own 
impression, we have a highly coloured rhetorical 
composition with a running commentary upon the 
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events recorded (416 59 17% G12f 9618 etc.). The 
writer aims at the glorification of Judaism, and 
selects and modifies his historical material with a 
view to homiletic ends. In particular, it seems to 
have been the chief design of the compilation in 
its present form—and in this respect the two 
introductory letters are certainly significant—to 
magnify the temple (2! 3? 9!6 13%), to exalt the 
importance of the two national festivals connected 
with the re-establishment of the legal worship and 
the death of Nicanor, and to encourage, admonish, 
and edify the Jews of the Dispersion. The work 
can scarcely be termed a history in the ordinary 
sense, its whole material being grouped around the 
temple and the two great festivals, without regard 
to strict chronological sequence. JL.q. the institu- 
tion of the Feast of the Dedication is placed after 
the account of the death of Antiochus Epiphanes 
(cf. 10°% with 1 Mac 4°) for the sake of effect, and 
the circumstances connected with the death of 
Judas are passed over, apparently in order that 
the previous engagement in which Nicanor lost 
his life, and its commemorative festival, might 
stand out in bolder relief. Owing perhaps to an 
inclination on the part of the Egyptian Jews to 
set increasing store by their own temple at Leon- 
topolis, the writer seems to represent the temple 
at Jerus. as the only legitimate sanctuary. It is 
the headquarters of the Jewish worship (2! 5% 147 
etc.), and honoured even by heathen kings (3? 13%), 
The Almighty had often interposed to protect 
it, and had severely punished its desecrators (374 
13°8 14%? 15%2), There are constant references to 
heavenly manifestations (érupdverat, 271) on behalf of 
the defenders of Judaism (374* 107° 116 19?2). The 
history is only seen as it were through a coloured 
spectrum of portents (54), dreams (15"), and visions 
(3°), The Lord is conceived as the wonder-worker 
(reparoro.ds) who in answer to prayer sends ‘a good 
angel to save Israel’ (11° 157}#:), 

Israel is ‘God’s people’ (1°), His ‘portion’ (7 
epis adrov, 14%); their calamities are His loving 
chastisement for their sins (518 6°) ; and from them 
He will never withdraw His mercy (6"%). The 
heathen, on the other hand, are allowed to fill up 
their cup of iniquity prior to their destruction (6™). 
Foreign kings and their Jewish supporters are the 
unconscious instruments of the divine punitive 
righteousness with respect to Israel, but their 
insolence does not go unpunished (7°*), and their 
punishment exactly corresponds to their guilt (4°5 
5° 138 15°), The view taken of providential 
rewards and punishments is thus distinctly me- 
chanical and external. ‘ Providence appears no 
longer as God’s providence, but man’s shaped by 
his wishes and governed by his caprices.’* God 
will one day gather the dispersed Israelites into 
Palestine (2!8); than this there is no nearer 
approach to the Messianic hope. The doctrine 
of the resurrection, on the other hand, finds the 
clearest expression (7%), and the offering of prayers 
for the dead seems to have the sanction of 12%, 

According to Geiger, 1 and 2 Mae are partisan 
writings, the work, respectively, of a Sadducee 
who espoused the cause of the Hasmonzean house, 
and of a Pharisee who bore it a distinct grudge. 
As regards 2 Mac at all events, his theory seems 
to have much in its favour. Of the genealogy of 
the Maccabees, the death of Judas, the family 
sepulchre, no account is taken in the narrative. 
The priestly order, as represented by Jason and 
Menelaus, appears in the darkest light. Among 
the martyrs spoken of there is no priest, whereas 
one of ‘the principal scribes’ (615) was the first to 
defy imperial cruelty. The Pharisaic bias of the 
work is seen also from its rigid Sabbatarianism 
(5% 6" etc.), its partiality for wonders and visions, 

* Bissell, p. 555. 


and its teaching concerning the resurrection (7). 
Even the action of Judas himself is ascribed to his 
mindfulness of the resurrection (127%). 

7. Use by Jews and Christians,— Among the 
Jews 2 Mac was never received as canonical. 
In the Rabbinical writings, however, some use is 
made of it, and in Philo’s treatise, Quod omnis 
probus liber (Mang. ii. 459), the descriptions of 
tyrannical persecutions of the pious appear to be 
based upon it. The earliest Christian reference to 
it is supposed to be in the Ep. to the Heb. (cf. He 
115 with 2 Mac 6! 8). The first quotation from 
the book is found in the writings of Clement of 
Alexandria (Strom. v. 14. 97). Frequent reference 
is made to it by Origen (Lxhortatio ad martyrium, 
c. 22-27, de Oratione, c. 11, contra Celswm, viii. 46, 
etc.). The history of the Maccabean martyrs was 
a favourite subject with the early Fathers gener- 
ally (Cyprian, est. iii. 17; Jerome, Prol. Galeat. ; 
Augustine, de Doctr. Christ. ii. 8, de Ciwitate Dei, 
xviil. 36). That the estimation in which the Books 
of the Maccabees were held by Augustine exceeded 
that accorded to them by Jerome, who recognized 
them as ecclesiastical but not as canonical, appears 
from the passage last referred to: ‘ Maccabzeorum 
libri, quos non Judzei, sed ecclesia pro canonica 
habet propter quorundam martyrum passiones.’ 

8. MSS and Versions.—W hat has been said above 
on 1 Mac with reference to MSS and versions apples 
for the most part to 2 Mac also. But (1) 2 Mac is 
omitted in &; (2) besides the Old Lat. version 
which is adopted in the Vulg., and which is not, 
as in the case of 1 Mac, supplemented in Sabatier 
by an older text, there is a Cod. Ambrosianus 
published by Peyron in 1824. The Syriac version 
is very inexact. 

C. III MAccABEES. —1. Contents. — This book 
relates how Ptolemy Iv. Philopator, after defeat- 
ing Antiochus the Great at Raphia (B.c. 217), 
visited Jerusalem, and ‘conceived the purpose of 
entering the sanctuary’ (1%). Everything was 
done to dissuade him from this act of desecration, 
but in vain. Great excitement consequently arose 
among the Jews, who were with difficulty pre- 
vented from taking to arms (1!!*), At the critical 
moment the calm and reverend figure of Simon 
the high priest was seen kneeling in front of the 
temple, and in answer to his earnest prayers God 
smote the king with paralysis, and he was borne 
helpless from the sacred precincts (2'*4). On 
coming to himself Ptolemy returned to Egypt, 
but vowing vengeance. . This took the form of 
subjecting the Jews of Alexandria to certain re- 
ligious disabilities, depriving them of the equal 
civic rights which they enjoyed with the Mace- 
donian founders of the city, and branding them 
with an ivy-leaf as worshippers of Bacchus. Only 
those who voluntarily embraced the worship of 
this deity were to retain their privileges (2%), 
Enraged at the steadfastness with which the great 
majority adhered to their ancestral faith, the king 
commanded the entire Jewish population of the 
country to be brought in chains to Alexandria 
(2%-3!). In spite of attempts made to represent 
them as disloyal citizens, the Jews had so won 
the good opinion of all, that some of their Gentile 
associates interested themselves on their behalf 
(322°), Notwithstanding the stringent terms of 
the royal edict,—which caused as much grief to 
the Jews as it did joy among the heathen,—and 
the equally harsh manner in which it was carried 
out, the majority succeeded in evading arrest (34 
4), As a preliminary to the intended massacre, 
the names of all were ordered to be taken down. 
But, at the end of forty days’ continuous work, the 
clerks reported that, owing to the vast number of 
Jews to be dealt with, their writing materials 
were exhausted (41*1), Ptolemy next commanded 
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that 500 elephants should be intoxicated with wine 
and incense and let loose upon the Jews in the 
racecourse. Although all was in readiness for it, 
the execution of the order was delayed for another 
day because the king had slept until it was past 
the hour fixed for his principal daily meal (5!-%?), 
Next morning, however, Ptolemy was providen- 
tially made to forget the orders he had given, and 
recollected nothing but the loyalty of the Jews to 
himself and his ancestors (5%-%5). Yet the same 
evening he summoned the keeper of the elephants 
and renewed his order for the destruction of the 
Jews; and in reply to the higher officials, who 
expressed amazement at his instability of purpose, 
he swore that he would send the Jews to Hades, 
and that he would invade Judea and destroy the 
temple (5%°4), When, accordingly, on the third 
day at dawn an enormous crowd had collected, 
and the king rushed forth to see his commands 
executed, the Jews called upon the Lord to show 
them mercy (5°), At the prayer of the vener- 
able priest Eleazar, ‘two angels, glorious and 
terrible,’ appeared from heaven, to the conster- 
nation of the king and his army. The elephants 
also turned upon and trampled down the royal 
forces (61-*"), The king now directed his wrath 
against his counsellors, ordered the Jews to be 
released from their fetters, and feasted them for 
seven days at the imperial expense. They re- 
solved on their part to observe these days in all 
time coming as a festival to commemorate their 
deliverance. The king also provided them with 
a letter to the provincial authorities securing them 
against injury and reproach (67-79). They were 
further empowered to put to death more than 
300 of their kinsmen who had apostatized from 
the law of God, and, after duly availing them- 
selves of this concession, they joyfully set out for 
their homes. At Ptolemais they celebrated their 
deliverance for another seven days, and erected a 
house of prayer. On arriving at their several 
destinations they had all their property restored 
to them, and were held in higher esteem than ever 
by the Egyptians (7}°**). 

2. Historicity.—That the narrative has to some 
extent a historical background is clear from the 
opening sketch of the war between Philopator and 
Antiochus. The details given agree broadly with 
the statements of Livy, Justin, and Polybius. At 
Raphia the scale was turned in favour of Philo- 
pator, through the appeal made to the soldiers by 
his sister Arsinoe (1!:4), whom, however, Livy 
(xxxvii. 4) names Cleopatra, and Justin (xxx. 1. 7) 
Eurydice. According to Polybius (v. 87), Philo- 
pator remained for three months in Ceele-Syria 
and Phoenicia. His Bacchanalian proclivities (27*) 
are also mentioned by Justin (xxx. 1) and Strabo 
(xvli. 796). Theodotus (1) is a historical person- 
age; Polybius (v. 40, etc.) speaks of him as an 
Aitolian who was Ptolemy’s commander-in-chief 
over Ceele-Syria, but who in B.c. 219 went over 
to the side of Antiochus. Grimm (Introd. § 3) fur- 
ther regards the observance of the two annual 
festivals (6° 71°), and the existence of the syna- 
gogue at Ptolemais (7), when the author wrote, 
as the witness of tradition to some great deliver- 
ance; but there is force in the remark of Fritzsche 
(‘Makkabier’ in Schenkel’s Bib.-Lex. ), that among 
the Jewish writers of that period it had become an 
almost stereotyped custom to link on a festival to 
every event of importance. ; 

Certainly, in spite of the historical allusions 
which it contains, and the manifest intention that 
it should pass for real history, the work must be 
regarded as a fiction, and that not of the highest 
order. It abounds in incredible situations (4%, 
cf. with 5° 61-89 738) and psychological absurdities 
(52); it is characterized by false statements (5? 
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7°) and inconsistencies (4'*); it shows, too, great 
zest in the interpretation of providence (4?! 5* ete.). 
In short, it bears every mark of being a mythical 
tale founded perhaps on some no longer detinitely 
ascertainable historical occurrence. There is no- 
where else any mention of Philopator having either 
visited Jerus. or persecuted the Jews. But in 
Jos. (¢. Ap. il. 5) there is a story of a somewhat 
similar character connected with the reign of 
Ptolemy vu. Physcon. That monarch, it is said, 
punished the Alexandrian Jews for their loyalty 
to Cleopatra by putting them in fetters and 
throwing them to intoxicated elephants. As the 
animals, however, turned against Physcon’s friends 
and killed many of them, and as the king saw a 
terrible visage which forbade him to injure the 
Jews, he abandoned his intention, and the Jews 
kept a feast in commemoration of the event. This 
appears to be the older as it is also a simpler 
version of the same floating tradition, which may 
have been based upon an actual but unsuccessful 
attempt on the part of some monarch to enter the 
temple at Jerus. by foree—an attempt which was 
followed up by an effort to be avenged on the 
Jews. But in 3 Mac, which was apparently un- 
known to Josephus, the reference of the story to 
an earlier king of Egypt, and the addition of other 
embellishments, already mark a deviation from 
the older tradition. According to many scholars 
(Ewald, Reuss, etc.), the legend is founded upon 
the attempt of the emperor Caligula to erect his 
statue in the temple at Jerus. (Jos. Ant. XVIII. 
viii. 2), and his subsequent persecution of the 
Jews, the transference of the event to the reign 
of Ptolemy Iv. Philopator being due to prudential 
reasons. But there is nothing in the work which 
definitely points to Caligula’s time, and our author 
does not represent Ptolemy as aspiring to the 
honours of deity. The one significant parallel to 
the times of Caligula is the cireumstance, vouched 
for by Philo, that the Roman governor Flaccus 
Avillius deprived the Jews of the rights of citizen- 
ship. On the other hand, if the work be referred 
to this period (c. A.D. 40), the confinement of the 
Jews in the hippodrome of Alexandria (41%) might 
have been suggested by Herod’s command that 
his leading opponents should be so dealt with at 
Jericho (Jos. Ant. XVI. vi. 5; BJ I. xxxili. 6). 
But the exact date of writing remains uncertain. 
The Greek additions to Daniel are known to the 
author, who cannot therefore have written earlier 
than the Ist cent. B.c., but he very possibly lived 
as late as the Ist cent. A.D. His design was 
evidently to cheer and console his co-religionists 
in a time of persecution at Alexandria. 

3. Integrity.—In its present form 3 Mac appears 
to be incomplete. It begins abruptly (6 dé ®:do- 
mdrwp); in 1* there is a reference to ‘the plot’ (rv 
ériBouvdjv) of which no previous mention has been 
made; and in 2” allusion is made to the king’s 
‘before-mentioned’ companions, although the fore- 
going part of the work is silent regarding them. 
But itis unnecessary (with Dihne, Ewald, Fritzsche} 
to suppose that it is a mere fragment; the loss of 
an introductory chapter would explain all (Grimm). 
Fritzsche thinks the title of the book indicates 
that we have in the extant fragment a sort of 
prolegomena to a complete history of the Macca- 
bees. Certainly ‘Book of Maccabees’ is a mis- 
nomer as applied to the existing work, which 
professes to deal with a situation considerably 
anterior to the Maccabzean rising. 

4, Language.—Our book bears every evidence 
of having been written in Greek by an Alex- 
andrian Jew. The vocabulary is exceptionally rich. 
Hebraisms are comparatively rare, and never harsh 
(e.g. ‘thy glorious name,’ 24; ‘the heaven of 
heavens,’ 2! etc.). The style, however, is ‘bom- 
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bastic and involved,’ and even further removed 
from the category of ordinary prose narrative than 
is that of 2 Mac, with which it has many points of 
affinity, such as, ¢.g., the use of rézos to designate 
the temple at Jerus., and of émiddvea to denote 
the special miraculous interposition of God, and 
the love of rhetorical word-painting (116 49 545), 
It exceeds that work, however, in obscure expres- 
sions (19 14:17 931 44), and in straining after poetic 
effect (118 48 56 648), The opening words of 5% 
(dc0c yovets mapjoay 7) raldwy yovor) form an iambic 
trimeter, and seem to be a quotation from some 
Greek dramatist. Some words bear an unusual 
meaning, ¢.g. didyew (1%), dmpomrwros (34), Kara- 
xpac0a (4°); others do not occur elsewhere, ¢.g. 
dverrorpémTws (17°), Naoypadla (2%), mpooveréd\rec Oar 
(2°), xaprnpla (4°°); and others are very rare, or 
are used only in late Gr. writings, ¢.g. &v@ecuos 
(271), dpcxacpds (317), ddoyorla (542), weyadouepS (6%). 
The work appears to be more or less coloured 
by the influence of the Alexandrian philosophy ; 
compare in this connexion the names (“éyoTos, 
19-16 416 722; twucros, 6? 79) applied to the Supreme 
Being, and the distinction made between God and 
His glory (29%). 

5. Use by Jews and Christians.—The book seems 
to have been practically neglected by the Jews, 
while the first Christian reference to it occurs in 
the Canones Apostolorum, c. 85 (MaxxaBalwy rpla). 
It is mentioned (ad Dan. 11") by Theodoret of 
Antioch (tc. A.D. 457); in the catalogne of 
Nicephorus (MaxxaBatkad y’), and in the Synopsis 
Athanasit apparently as Irodeuaicd.* The work 
found no acceptance with the Latin Church, and 
is not included in the Vulg.; but in the Syrian 
Church it met with considerable favour, as is 
shown by the existence of an ancient Syriac 
version, by the respectful allusions of Theodoret, 
and by the fact that in all probability the cata- 
logue of Nicephorus had its origin in the Syrian 
Church. 

6. MSS and Versions.—3 Mac is found in most 
MSS and editions of the LXX. A Latin trans- 
lation was first made for the Complutensian Poly- 
glott, and has since been followed by several 
others. Many German versions also now exist, 
among which may be mentioned those of the 
Liiricher Bibel, Berlenburger Bibel, Bunsen’s Bibel- 
werk, and Kautzsch’s <Apocryphen wu. Pseud- 
epigraphen. According to Cotton (Lhe Five Books 
of Maccabees in English, Oxford, 1832, Introd. 
p. xx), the first English version (by Walter Lynne) 
appeared in 1550, and was with some modifications 
embodied in a folio Bible issued by John Daye in 
1551. 

D. IV MAccABsEES.—1. Contents. —This, as a 
philosophical treatise, occupies a unique position 
among apocryphal books. The writer’s theme is 
‘the supremacy of pious reason (=religious prin- 
ciple) over the passions,’ + and the Judaism which 
he advocates is distinctly coloured by the Stoic 
philosophy. Although the composition takes the 
form of a discourse in which the direct mode of 
address is adopted (11:7 214 13” 181), we are not 
therefore warranted in supposing (with Freuden- 
thal) that we have here an actual specimen of a 
Jewish sermon. The style is too abstruse for an 
ordinary congregation, and it never became the 
habit to base discourses upon philosophical pro- 
positions instead of Scripture texts. At the same 
time, the work is not a mere academical thesis. If 
it suggests an artificial spirituality rather than 
the natural outflow of a heart deeply under the 


*The text reads MazxuSuizd Bibria 3’ Trcrsuaizxé, but 
Credner is probably right in substituting zx} for 3’, 3 

tll ci abrodéeworés tosiv réiv wecbdiv 6 eioeBhe Aoyioubs: 118 gf 
uiraxpirap torly Tay malay ¢ hoyiopeds ; 181 cay lis Suceiene 
toriy 0 Edoeh7s Aoylo pos. : 
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power of religion (Grimm), the writer undoubtedly 
handles his subject with vigour, moral earnest- 
ness, and a desire to edify his readers (or hearers). 
These were apparently confined to his co-religion- 
ists (181°Q rév ’ABpamalwv orepudrov améyovot matdes 
"Icpande?rar), whom he assures that in order to lead 
a pious life they have only to follow the dictates 
of ‘pious reason.’ 

After an introduction (1}2%), the author lays 
down his thesis that pious reason is perfect master 
of the passions, nal expounds this proposition 
not without dialectic skill. Reason he defines as 
‘intelligence combined with an upright life, and 
holding in honour the word of wisdom’ (1),* and 
wisdom as ‘the knowledge of affairs divine and 
human, and of their causes’ (11%). Wisdom is 
attained through ‘the instruction of the law’ (1), 
and is manifested in four cardinal virtues, viz. 
ppdvnows, dixaocvvn, dvdpela,t cwppootvn (18). A 
description and classification of the affections, 
with special reference to the antagonism offered 
by them to the four cardinal virtues, is also given, 
and it is shown by examples taken from Jewish 
history that pious reason is lord of all the affec- 
tions except forgetfulness (767) and ignorance 
(éyvoa). With this ends the first and more strictly 
philosophical part of the book (11*-3). In the 
second part (3-187), after a historical review of 
the tyrannical treatment of the Jews under the 
Syrian king Seleucus and his son (sic) Antiochus 
Epiphanes (319-45), the conquering power of reason 
is further represented as most brilliantly illus- 
trated in the martyrdom of Eleazar (5-7) and of 
the seven brethren (8-14!) and their mother (141— 
16%), The writer accompanies his account of the 
martyrdom of these heroic defenders of the faith 
with frequent and copious remarks of a religious 
and edifying nature, and introduces occasionally 
philosophical reflexions (e.g. 5%) which would 
nave been more in place in the first part of his 
work. In 17-18? the author sets down his final 
impressions regarding the character and signifi- 
cance of the martyrdoms described by him. The 
closing section (18%?5) appears to be an appendix 
by a later hand, but the nature of it indicates 
that it must have been added at no great interval 
from the composition of the book itself. Fritzsche 
and Freudenthal regard the spurious addition as 
limited to 18°), 

4 Mac possesses no value as history. The writer 
merely appropriates certain incidents from 2 Mac 
68-7" by way of illustrating his fundamental pro- 
position regarding the supremacy of pious reason. 
His delineation of the tortures to which the 
‘Maccabzean martyrs’ were subjected is even more 
gruesomely realistic than that of 2 Mac, although 
the detailed description of the inhumanity of the 
persecutors serves, of course, to bring out more 
emphatically the steadfast patience of their victims. 
He may have had sources of information other 
than 2 Mac, but there is no evidence that he used 
as an authority the five books of Jason of Cyrene 
(2 Mac 2”). While the work does not aim at being 
a history, it has nevertheless an importance of its 
own as a unique example of the way in which 
Jewish history was turned to account for didactic 
and homiletic purposes. 

2. Language and Style.—The Greek of 4 Mac, 
although rather laboured, is not so involved or 
so rhetorical as that of 3 Mac. Owing to the 
uniformity of the style, which is clear, correct, 
and genuinely Greek, the work has more of real 
individuality about it than either 2 or 3 Mac. 
Lavish use 1s made of metaphor and declamation, 
yet the writer can deftly change his style to 

* So the Alexandrian MSS. Nand V read: ‘intelligence accom- 


panied by accurate insight (and) choosing the life of wisdom.’ 
+ A has the later form &vdpia. 
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suit his subject. Considerable fondness is shown 
for words and expressions of a rare, novel, or 
poetical description. Frequent use is also made 
of prepositional compounds, ¢.g. émipwyodoyetc bar 
(29), dvremodurevouar (41), eEeupevifew (41); and com- 
pounds with way, ¢.g. mdvoogos (1), mavyéwpyos 
(1°9), advdevos (3), mravdyios (74 147). | Short as 
it is, quite a number of words seem to be peculiar 
to the book, ¢.g. avrodéomoros (11), novodayla (177), 
apxvepdcbar (415), dotalvew (6°), éumupicris (72), 
puodperos (114), Kxnpoyovia (141%), émrauijrwp (16%4). 
With the exception of Jerusalem (’Iepocd\usua) and 
Eleazar ("EXedfapos), the proper names are written 
according to the Heb. form, although Hebraistic 
expressions scarcely occur (cf., however, 1” ddgav 
didévar). Only in a very few passages (2°: !9 17!) is 
use made of the LXX. 

3. Authorship and Date.—Eusebius (HE Itt. x. 6) 
refers to our book under the title epi adroxpdropos 
oyioxo5, and ascribes it to Josephus. In this he is 
followed by Jerome (de Viris Itlustr. c. xili., ¢. 
Pelag. ii. 6), Suidas (Lea. s.v. Idéenros), and others ; 
and indeed for long it seems to have been regarded 
as settled that Josephus was the author. In the 
editions of his works it occupies the last place, and 
is inscribed $da8. “Iwojmov eis MaxxaBalous Nédyos 7) 
wept avroxpdropos Noy.ouod. But it exists also in 
important Scripture MSS of the LXX, and both 
A and § call it simply ‘the fourth of Maccabees’ 
(MakxaBalwy 6’). Gregory of Nazianzus quotes from 
it without naming Josephus or any one as the 
author. Its ascription to the Jewish historian 
must either have been a pure guess, or the result 
of confusion between him and some other ’Idécnros, 
whom tradition named as its author, for the testi- 
mony of Eusebius is quite overborne by the in- 
ternalevidence. The language and style are utterly 
different from those of Josephus; the latter was 
unacquainted with 2 Mac, while 4 Mac is almost 
wholly based upon it; the grossly unhistorical 
statements of 41> 6 51 17°! are inexplicable on the 
hypothesis that the work was penned by Josephus ; 
finally, there is about it a flavour of Jewish- 
Alexandrian philosophy, and an enthusiasm for 
the heroic, which we do not naturally associate 
with that writer. 

While the exact date of the book cannot be 
determined, it seems certain that it must have 
been written after 2 Mac, from which it borrows, 
and before the destruction of Jerus., of which it 
makes no mention. Grimm would infer from the 
statement of 4! that Onias was holding the priest- 
hood for life (dia Biov) that the author wrote after 
the overthrow of the Hasmonzan dynasty, when 
the life-tenure had been abolished, and from the 
horror-stricken concern of the Egyptian Jews on 
hearing of the sufferings endured by the Maccabzean 
martyrs (14°) that the former were themselves at 
the time exempt from persecution. This would 
point to a date prior to their experiences under 
Caligula (A.D. 40). Schiirer (HJP I. iii. 246), on 
the other hand, accepts as the date of composition 
the first century after Christ. 

4. Aim and Standpoint.—The aim of 4 Mac is 
by demonstrating the supremacy of pious reason to 
exhort the Jews steadfastly to adhere to the Mosaic 
law, and not allow themselves in any particular to 
depart from it (181), either through fear of suffer- 
ings or through the subtle attractions of Hellenistic 
culture. Asan educated Jew acquainted with the 
exacting demands of philosophic paganism, the 
writer seeks to show his countrymen how to main- 
tain their Judaism intact. aunts about the 
fatuity of their ceremonial law were levelled at 
the Jews by the persecutor (5°), and doubtless by 
the philosopher as well; but our author reminds 
his co-religionists of the essential reasonableness of 
the law even in regard to ritual commands (5”*), 
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and seeks to show that only through obedience to 
its precepts can the Stoic ideal of humanity be 
realized. In the concrete examples of endurance 
unto death furnished by the Maccabeean martyrs 
he sees the perfection of piety (12! 15”), and a 
conclusive proof that in virtue’s cause the Hebrews 
alone are invincible (918). 

The writer’s own standpoint is formally in- 
fluenced by Greek philosophy, especially by Stoi- 
cism, which placed the passions under the sover- 
eignty of reason, so providing him with his 
central idea, as well as with the postulate of four 
cardinal virtues. In his division and description 
of the affections, however, he does not so much 
adopt the position of any of the current Greek 
philosophies as give to his own treatment a philo- 
sophic cast. And if he writes from the stand- 
point of Stoicism, he is none the less true to that 
of legal Judaism. Wisdom, of which the four 
cardinal virtues are forms (/déax), cannot be attained 
apart from the Mosaic law (1%). It is not reason 
as such, but pious reason (6 evoeBhs oyiopuds), 1.6. 
reason regulating itself by the divine law (115*), 
that he exalts as ruler over the passions. So 
literal, indeed, is his conception of the Mosaic law, 
that some* on this account maintain the Pales- 
tinian origin of the book. His philosophy certainly 
resembles Pharisaism in its advocacy of rigorous 
legalism, and of carrying piety into every relation 
of life (18'). In his doctrine of the resurrection, 
however, it is not the Pharisaic but the Alex- 
andrian position that is reflected. The writer 
believes, not in a bodily resurrection confined to 
the Jews, but in the immortality of all souls, the 
pious entering into blessedness (9° 1745), and the 
wicked into torment (9° 12" etc.), upon the death of 
the body. It is also noticeable that he regards 
the sufferings of the martyrs as a vicarious atone- 
ment for the sins of the people (6% 17”), and that 
a Pelagianistic spirit underlies the book in so far 
as no account is taken of the influence of divine 
grace upon human reason. 

5. MSS and Versions.—The Gr. text has come 
down (1) in some Scripture MSS, including A and 
N; (2) in MSS of Josephus; and has been printed 
under both categories. The best recensionsare those 
of Fritzsche in his edition of the Libri Apoc. Vet. 
Test. Greece, 1871, and Swete in the Camb. Septuagint, 
1894, 2nd ed. 1899. There is an old Syriac version, 
published by Ceriani in his photo-lithographed 
facsimile of the Milan Peshitta manuscript of the 
OT (1876-83). An English translation by Cotton 
(The Five Books of Maccabees in English) was pub- 
lished at Oxford in 1832. 

Another Fourth Book of Maccabees is mentioned 
by Sixtus Senensis (Bibliotheca Sancta, i. p. 39) as 
still extant in manuscript when he wrote (1566). 
He himself saw it at Lyons, in the library of Santes 
Pagninus, which soon afterwards perished by fire. 
It was written in Hebraistic Greek, and began 
with the words, ‘ After the murder of Simon, John 
his son became high priest in his stead.’ Sixtus 
thinks it may have been a Greek translation of 
the ‘chronicles’ of the reign of John Hyrcanus 
referred to in 1 Mac 1674; but, in view of the state- 
ment he makes as to its contents, it is more likely 
that the book was ‘simply a reproduction of 
Josephus, the style being changed perhaps for a 
purpose’ (Schiirer, HJP I. iii. p. 14). 

E. V MaccaBrrs.—This is the title given to an 
Arabic ‘Book of Maccabees’ printed in the Paris 
and London Polyglotts, the Arabic text being in 
both cases accompanied by the Latin translation 
of Gabriel Sionita. Cotton’s English version is a 
literal rendering of the Latin. The book purports 
to be a history of the Jews from the time of 
Heliodorus (B.C. 186) to the last years of Herod 


*Langen, Judenthum in Paldstina, p. 80. 
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(B.C. 6-42). It is merely a Hellenistic compila- 
tion, not always accurate, from 1 and 2 Mac and 
the writings of Josephus, and is in no sense an 
independent history. In ch. 12, the only passage 
which does not directly depend upon these works, 
the author shows himself singularly ill-informed 
with regard to certain well-known facts of Roman 
history. He evidently wrote after the destruction 
of the temple in A.D. 70 (cf. 9° 21° 22° 53%). In 
point of language the book is decidedly Hebraistic, 
even after being twice translated, although this 
does not prove that it was originally written in 
Hebrew. The religious standpoint of the compiler 
merely reflects that of his authorities. 

There is also another so-called ‘Fifth Book of 
Maccabees’ in the great Ambrosian Peshitta, but 
it is nothing else than a translation of the sixth 
book of Josephus’ de Bello Judaico. 

LiTeRATURE.—The principal authorities upon points of literary 
and textual criticism have been named in the body of the 
article. Among older commentaries may be mentioned those 
of Drusius on 1 Mac, and of Grotius on 1, 2, and 3 Mac in 
Critict Sacri ; and that of Michaelis on 1 Mac (Uebersetzung der 
1 Mace.-B.’s mit Anmerk., Gotting. u. Leipz. 1778). The most 
complete modern comm. is that of Grimm on 1, 2, 3, and 4 Mac 
in the Kurzgef. Hueget. Handb. series, 1853-57. Since that 
date there have appeared commentaries by Keil on 1 and 2 Mac, 
1875; Bissell on 1, 2, and 3 Mac in Lange-Schaff’s Commentary, 
1880 ; Rawlinson on 1 and 2 Mac in the Speaker’s Comm. 1888 ; 
Zockler on 1, 2, and 3 Mac in his Die Apokryphen des Alten 
Testaments, 1891; Fairweather and Black on 1 Mac in the 
Cambridge Bible for Schools, 1897; Kautzsch on 1 and 3 Mac, 
and Kamphausen on 2 Mac in Die Apokr. u. Pseudepigr. des 
AT, 1898. W. FAIRWEATHER. 


MACEDONIA (Maxedovia=the land of the Maxe- 
déves, who, themselves akin to the Doric branch of 
the Greeks, formed the core of a mixed nationality, 
to which Illyrian, Pzeonian, and Thracian elements 
contributed along with numerous Greek colonies) 
was in antiquity the common name for a region in 
the centre of the Balkan peninsula, separated for 
the most part by natural boundaries of mountain- 
ranges from Thessaly on the south, Ulyria on the 
west, Mcesia on the north, and Thrace on the east. 
It contained the river-basins of the Haliacmon 
(Vistritza), the Axius (Vardar), the Strymon 
(Struma), and the Nestus (Kara-su); and it pre- 
sented along its Aigean shore the three prongs 
of the great Chalcidian peninsula between the 
Thermaic and Strymonic gulfs (now named from 
Saloniki and Rendina). This region, with its 
mountainous interior rearing a hardy population, 
its well-watered and fertile plains, and its extensive 
fringe of seaboard encouraging colonization and 
commerce, obtained a political significance and 
exercised a paramount influence for two centuries 
over the fortunes of the ancient world, such as could 
hardly be expected from its earlier history or from 
its size and apparent resources. The steps of this 
development, the growth and unifying of its 
military power—the aggressive policy and gradual 
ascendency of Philip over the Greek republics— 
the supremacy of Alexander, whose world-empire 
reached from the Adriatic to the Indus—its parti- 
tion after his early death among his leading 
generals, out of which sprang the Seleucid empire 
in Syria, the rule of the Ptolemies in Egypt, and a 
series of violent changes in the occupancy of the 
throne of the Macedonian motherland—and the 
final struggles, which, culminating in the battles 
of Cynoscephale (B.C. 197) and Pydna (B.c. 168), 
brought Macedonia under the power of Rome— 
hardly fall within the province of this article, 
except in so far as they helped to shape the 
Macedonia which confronts us as an Oriental 
power at the outset of the Maccabeean history, 
and as a Roman province in NT. 

The history of the conflict with Epiphanes and 
his successors opens (1 Mac 1°) with a striking 
description of the achievements of Alexander the 
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Great, and of the division of his dominions upon 
his death. There (11) he is said to come forth from 
the land of Chittim (Xerrvefu), and at 6? to have 
been the first reigning as king over the Greeks ; 
while at 8°, in the account of the power of the 
Romans whereof Judas had heard, there is mention 
of their having discomfited and overcome Philip 
(V.), and Perseus who is called king of the Chittim 
(Kiriéwy, see Kirtim). At 2 Mac 8” the term 
Macedonians seems applied to the Syro-Macedonian 
warriors in the service of the Seleucid kings. On 
the application of the epithet to Haman in the LXX 
Ad. Est 16°, and its use in 164, see HAMAN. 

The Macedonia of NT is the Roman province of 
that name. For a time after the Roman victory 
at Pydna (B.C. 168) it was allowed to retain some 
measure of independence and _ self-government ; 
but its unity was broken up. It was divided into 
four districts, in which republican federative 
leagues were modelled on the system of the Greek 
confederacies. The first embraced the region 
between the Strymon and Nestus; the second, 
that between the Strymon and Axius with the 
Chaleidian peninsula; the third, that from the 
Axius to the Thessalian Pencius; and the fourth, 
the mountain lands towards the north-west. Their 
capitals were, respectively, Amphipolis, Thessa- 
lonica, Pella, and Pelagonia. [For details of the 
arrangement, see Liv. xlv. 29, 32; Mommsen, His¢. 
of Rome, ii. p. 508f.]. But in B.c. 146 dependence 
was exchanged for subjection ; the country received 
a definitive provincial organization ; and from that 
date began the Macedonian era, henceforth used on 
inscriptions and coins. The new province included 
portions of Illyria and Thessaly, and Thessalonica 

ecame the headquarters of the Roman government, 
although it and some other towns retained local 
autonomy. It was administered by a proprzetor 
with the title of proconsul ; and there was usually 
associated with it the province of Achaia or 
Greece, which was administered by a legate [on 
the relation of Greece as a Roman province to 
Macedonia, see Mommsen, Hist. of Rome, iii. p. 
271, note]. On several occasions in NT we find them 
mentioned together; but Macedonia takes pre- 
cedence (Ac 19%, Ro 1576, 2 Co 92, 1 Th 17-8). It 
was traversed by the great Roman military road, 
the Via Hgnatia, and afforded a fruitful soil for 
the missionary labours of St. Paul,* who amidst no 
small opposition and with various success sowed 
the seeds of the gospel, and founded Churches in 
some of its chief towns, Philippi, Thessalonica, 
Bercea (Ac 16°-17*), and subsequently revisited 
them on his way to and from Greece (Ac 19?! 201-4), 
when several of his Macedonian converts accom- 
panied him to Troas (Ac 20°). His warm interest 
in the Churches which he had planted bore fruit in 
the Epistles addressed to Thessalonica and Philippi; 
and their readiness to receive the word, to love the 
brethren, and to minister to his personal needs, are 
heartily acknowledged and commended (1 Th 1*8 
3° 49, 2°Th 14, Ph 410 15. 16), 

WILLIAM P. DICKSON. 

MACHAERUS (Maxarpois, Grecized from m2, 
Tamid iii. 8, sometimes x22 and 1239) is con- 
fidently identified (originally by Seetzen, Reisen 
durch Syrien, ii. 330, iv. 378) with Mkawr (but 
see Jastrow, s.v.), an extensive collection of ruins 
on the spur of a hill overlooking the Dead Sea 
from the east. It was first fortified by Alexander 
Janneus (Jos. Wars, VII. vi. 2), but was taken 
from his grandson by Gabinius and demolished 
(ib. 1. vill. 5; Ant. XIV. v. 4). Herod the Great 
fortified it (Jos. Wars, vii. vi. 1, 2), and used it as 
one of his principal residences. On his death it 

* Ramsay (St. Paul the Trav. p. 203) suggests that the ‘man 


of Macedonia’ who was seen by Paul in a vision (Ac 169) is to be 
identified with Luke himself, who meets the apostle at Troas. 
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became the property of Antipas, being situated in 
his tetrarchy. - When Antipas divorced his wife, 
the daughter of Aretas, king of the Nabatzeans, she 
desired to be sent to Machaerus, which is incon- 
sistently described (Jos. Ané. XVIII. v. 1) as on the 
borders of the dominions of the two kings, and as 
subject to Aretas. The inscriptions do not reveal 
the exact frontier at the time; but there is no 
evidence in support of the latter statement of 
Josephus. He is probably in error, especially as 
the context implies that the queen chose her place 
of retreat with a view to avail herself of its 
proximity to her father’s dominions for the pur- 
es of escape. Shortly afterwards John the 

aptist was imprisoned and put to death in the 
dungeons of Machaerus (7b. Xvi. v. 2; Mk 67 is 
not against this, as Keim, Jesus of Nazara, iv. 
218, note 1, shows). The fortress, of whose im- 
portance Pliny speaks (Hist. Nat. v. 16, 72), was 
garrisoned by the Romans until A.D. 66 (Jos. 
Wars, I. xvili. 6), when they withdrew to avoid 
its Investment. But six years later it was re- 
covered (ib. VIE. vi. 4), and finally demolished by 
Lucilius Bassus. 


LITERATURE. — Tristram, Land of Moahb2 (1874), 253 ff.; 
Baedeker - Socin, Pal. 317; G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. 569f.; 
Ritter, Hrdkunde, xv. i. 577f.; Schtirer, HJP 1. ii. 250f.; 
Keim, Jesus of Nazara, Eng. tr. ii. 329 ff.; Edersheim, Jesus 
the Messiah, i. 120, 658 ff. R. W. Moss. 


MACHBANNAI (3220; B MedyaBarvat, A Maya- 
aria Gadite who joined David at Ziklag, 
1 Ch 12%, 


MACHBENA (3229, van d. H. s3390 ; B MayaBnva, 
A Maxapunva, Luc. MaxBavd).—Named in the genea- 
logical list of Judah (see GENEALOGY, IV. 34) as 
the ‘son’ of Sheva, 1 Ch 2”, It is clear that a 
place and not a person is intended. Machbena is 
probably the same as Cabbon (j\23) of Jos 15%, 
which may perhaps be identified with e/-Kubeibeh, 
situated about 3 miles south of Beit Jibrin (see 
Dillm. on Jos 15%). J. A. SELBIE. 


MACHI (25 [derivation and meaning uncertain: 
if the vocalization implied in Maxxé is correct, the 
word comes from the Hiph. of 733, and means 
‘striking’]; LXX Makxi, Maxi, Maxocl: F has 
the more familiar form Maxelp, in which it agrees 
with the Peshitta ;22%0).—The name occurs only 
once, in Nu 135, where P mentions Machi as the 
father of Geuel, who acted on behalf of the tribe 
of Gad as one of the twelve men sent to spy out 
the land of Canaan. J. TAYLOR. 


MACHIR (7>>).—1. Son of Manasseh (the son of 
Joseph), Gn 50?*,—the eldest son, according to J 
(Jos 171>-), the only son, according to P (Nu 26”). 
Machir has, however, really a tribal significance : 
he, or his ‘sons,’ represent the leading branch of 
the tribe of Manasseh,—usually that warlike part 
of the tribe (Jos 17!» ‘for he was a man of war, 
and had Gilead and Bashan’) which, after Moses 
had assigned inheritancés on the E. of Jordan to 
Reuben and Gad (Nu 32), went and took possession 
of (the N. half of) Gilead (v.®; cf. v.“°, Dt 3%), to 
which other passages add Bashan (N. and N.E. of 
Gilead) as well (Jos 13%! 171»): in Deborah's song, 
however (Jg 54 ‘from Machir came down com- 
manders’ [Moore, ‘truncheon - bearers’; Heb. 
D’ppnd]), it seems that Machir must denote that 
part of Manasseh which was settled on the W. 
of Jordan (so practically all commentators). On 
account, partly, of this localization of Machir in 
Deborah’s time W. of Jordan, it has been supposed 
by many modern scholars that the conquest of 
Gilead was in reality effected, not at the time 
when Israel first invaded the lands E. of Jordan in 
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the days of Moses, but subsequently, later even 
than the time of Deborah, by Manassites invading 
it from W. Palestine (cf. MANASSEH). From the 
connexion subsisting between Machir and Gilead, 
he is habitually spoken of as the ‘father’* of 
Gilead, Jos 17! sy$in cas (where the art. shows dis- 
tinctly that ‘Gilead’ is the name of a locality), 
1 Ch 22-23 '714 (cf. Nu 26 P, where it is said that 
Machir ‘begat’ Gilead); and, conversely, Gilead 
is called the ‘son’ of Machir, Nu 27! 361, Jos 17% 
(all P), 1 Ch 7!” (cf. GILEAD 1, above, vol. ii. p. 
174). In Nu 26” (P) mention is made of the family 
of the Machirites, who-traced their descent from 
‘“Machir.’ See, further, MANASSEH, where the 
genealogies in which Machir is included are 
printed in tabular form, and where the inferences 
which seem to be suggested by the diflerences 
between them are more fully stated. 
2. See next article. S. R. DRIVER. 


MACHIR (72>, Maxelp).—The son of Ammiel, 
described as living at Lo-debar, on the E. of Jordan. 
The site of this spot is uncertain, but it probably lay 
on the N. border of Gilead, and is to be identified 
with Lidebir (Jos 13°°RVm). We gather from the 
biblical narrative that Machir, who was evidently 
a wealthy and powerful landowner, had remained 
faithful to the house of Saul during the struggle 
between David and Ishbaal (or Ishhbosheth), and 
after the latter’s death had extended his protec- 
tion to Meribbaal (or Mephibosheth), the lame son 
of Jonathan, until assured of the friendly intentions 
of the reigning monarch (2 § 9). His friendly 
support doubtless contributed in no small measure 
to Meribbaal’s escape from the subsequent destruc- 
tion of his father’s house at the hands of the 
Gibeonites (2114), an event which chronologically 
must have preceded 91+. Ata later date Machir, 
together with Barzillai of Gilead, and Shobi, an 
Ammonite prince, came to the assistance of David 
and his army at Mahanaim when they were pur- 
sued by the rebellious Absalom, and furnished them 
with ample supplies of food and drink (177). 
According to Josephus (Ant. VU. ix. 8), Machir was 
the principal man of the country of Gilead. 

J. F. STENNING. 

MACHNADEBAI (23:22; B MayadvaBov, Maxva- 
daaBov, & "AxadvaBov, Luc. kat NadaBov).—One of 
the sons of Bani, who had married a foreign wife, 
Ezr 10%. G. Buchanan Gray (Hzpos. Times, Feb. 
1899, p. 232f.), partly upon the strength of the 
above readings in B and §&, argues that the latter 
element in the word is the divine name Vebo. He 
thus obtains the form 1123939, which he would further 
change (1 and 1 being often confused) into 11:929= 
‘possession of Nebo.’ In the same article, which 
is well worthy of study, Mr. Gray argues that the 
same species of compound is found in the name 
Barnabas, which would thus be=‘son of Nebo.’ 

J. A. SELBIE. 
—The name of the spot where was the piece of 
ground and cave bought by Abraham for a burying- 
place. The name is not met with outside Genesis ; 
but though the meaning is uncertain, authorities 
generally concur in one rendering. Gesenius 
(Lex.) gives ‘a doubling.’ The LXX, Vulgate, 
Targum of Onkelos, and Pseudo-Jonathan, render 
it ‘double.’ The place is mentioned twice (Gn 
23° 25°) as ‘the cave of Machpelah’ (‘en myn), once 
(23%) as the ‘cave of the field of Machpelah’ 
(‘00 my n>), once (50) as ‘ the field of Machpelah’ 
(‘on a7¥), once (49°) as ‘the cave which is in the 
field of Machpelah’ (‘97 sqva wx myn), and once 
(237) as ‘the field of Ephron, which was in Mach- 
pelah’ (‘o2 ws ji9y my). In this latter case the 
LXX render ‘Machpelah’ as the ‘double cave,’ 
* Of., on the expression, above, vol. ii. p. 5354, n. f. 
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; 5 cpa cne | 
and in Gn 49° render ‘in the cave, which is in the 


field of Machpelah’ by év 76. orndalw 7G dire, 
thus leaving out ‘field’; this takes place again in 
Gn 50%, The Syriac in Gn 50%, on the other 
hand, leaves out ‘ cave,’ and renders the passage as 
the ‘double field.’ It may be noted that all the 
passages in Genesis belong to P. 

Stanley (Lectures on the Jewish Church, p. 488) 
considers the name ‘the Machpelah’ to have be- 
longed to the whole district or property, though 
applied sometimes to the cave and sometimes to 
the field, and that the ancient versions used it 
almost always as if applied to the cave. The 
matter is of some interest, because the traditional 
cave is supposed to be in two parts. Dillmann on 
Genesis says, ‘ We learn from him [A, i.e. P] that 
[Machpelah] was the name of a locality in Hebron 
in which lay Ephron’s land with the cave in it. 
It and Ephron’s field lay on the front side, 2.e. east 
of Mamre. Mamre was therefore west of it.’ 

‘So Abraham acquired possession of the piece of 
land in Machpelah, which lies before Mamre, with 
the cave in it, and all the trees on it’ (Gn 23"), 
This transaction accentuates the fact that Abraham 
was a stranger and a sojourner in the land pro- 
mised to his seed, and that the burying-place he 
bought in Machpelah was his sole landed posses- 
sion in the land of Canaan. Abraham at this 
time was dwelling at the oak of Mamre, to the 
west of Machpelah. In this cave, that is, in the 
field of Machpelah, which is before Mamre, in the 
land of Canaan, they buried Abraham and Sarah, 
Isaac and Rebekah, Jacob and Leah (Gn 49° 501°). 

There is nothing further in the Bible concerning 
the burying-place of the patriarchs, except that in 
the speech of St. Stephen (Ac 7), by a singular 
variation, the tomb at Shechem is substituted for 
that at Hebron. It is not mentioned in the visit 
of the spies to Hebron, in Caleb’s conquest, or in 
David’s reign there (Nu 13, Jos 15%, 2 5°). The 
only possible allusion is in the account of Absalom’s 
vow of a pilgrimage to Hebron when absent in 
Geshur (28 15’). During the struggles of the 
Maccabees many battles were fought around 
Hebron, which had become one of the northern 
towns of Idumea, and was taken and burnt by 
Judas Maccabeeus ; but no mention is made of the 
burying-place of the patriarch, or of the monu- 
ments erected there (1 Mac 5®), 

The priests at the temple, as they looked for 
break of day, used often to say, ‘The face of all 
the sky is bright even unto Hebron’ (Talm. 
Joma, ch. 3). Not afew believed that Adam was 
buried there in like manner [as Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, and their wives]. ‘Adam said, After 
my death they will come, perhaps, and, taking my 
bones, will worship them ; but I will hide my coffin 
very deep in the earth, in a cave within a cave. 
It is therefore called the Cave, Macpelah, or the 
doubled Cave,’ Juchasin, fol. 63. 1 (Lightfoot, 
ii. 47). A tradition concerning the death of Esau 
is noticed in the Talmud (Sota i. 13). A quarrel 
occurred at the burial of Jacob, between his sons 
and Esau, concerning their right to sepulture in 
the cave. Huskin, son of Dan, cut off Esau’s head, 
and left it in the cave, his body being buried else- 
where. Jelal ed-Din repeats this story, and the 
grave of Esau is still shown at Sia’ér, north of 
Hebron (PEHISt, 1882, 208). Josephus (Ant. 1. 
xiv. 1) tells us of the purchase of the field of 
Ephron at Hebron by Abraham, and that ‘both 
Abraham and his descendants built themselves 
tombs (uynueia) in that place’ (Ané, 1. xxii. ID) lhe 
speaking of the death of Isaac he relates his 
burial at Hebron, ‘where they had a monument 
(uvnuetov) belonging to them from their forefathers.’ 
Josephus states (6/J Iy. ix. 7) that ‘ Abraham had 
ahabitation at Hebron, whose monuments (uynueta) 
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are to this very time shown in this small city: 
the fabric of which monuments is of the most 
excellent marble, and wrought after the most 
excellent manner.’ He makes Hebron, and not 
Gibeon, the site of the ‘high place’ where Solomon 
prayed for wisdom (2 Ch 1?; Ant. VII. ii. 1); and 
Jerome appears to suggest (Qu. Heb. on 28 15%) 
that the ancient sanctuary of J” there was at the 
ancient sepulchres of the patriarchs. But this 
altar, built by Abraham at Hebron (Gn 131%), had 
no connexion with the cave of Machpelah. 7 

The connexion of Adam and Esau (Edom) with 
Hebron is very interesting, and it is difficult to arrive 
at any conclusion as to the period when this view 
first arose. Perhaps it was in later times, when 
Idumea extended over the Negeb or South country. 
Originally the land of Esau (or Edom) was Mount 
Seir (‘rough’ or ‘hairy’=Esau, with a different 
pointing), which lay to the east of the Arabah and 
east and south of Moab (Gn 27; Ané. I. xviii. 1). 
In process of time, however, when the power of 
the Edomites increased, the territory west ex- 
tended to the south of Palestine, so that Josephus 
(Ant. v. i. 22) describes it as taking in the lot 
of Simeon, and in 1 Mac it includes even the 
hills north of Hebron, and Hebron itself was an 
Idumeean city (1 Mac 5®), 

Isaac was buried at Hebron by his sons Esau 
and Jacob (Gn 35”), and after this (?; according to 
324 [J] Esau was already resident in Seir when 
Jacob returned from Mesopotamia) Esau is said to 
have left the land of Canaan and ‘dwelt in Mount 
Seir: Esau is Edom’ (Gn 36°; both P). 

Adam and Eve are traditionally (by Moslems) 
supposed to have been buried at Mecca, and have 
no Makdms in Palestine. On expulsion from 
Paradise, however, they are supposed to have 
hidden themselves in, or near, a spring at Hebron, 
which is now called ‘Ain el-Judeidah. Here, also, 
the red earth from which Adam was said by the 
Jews to have been formed, is shown by the Moslems. 
This tradition is mentioned by several writers in 
the time of the Crusaders, and may be of Chris- 
tian origin (SWP, S. Pal. 261). 

Hebron is also called the City of Arba (Kiriath- 
arba), ‘the greatest man among the Anakim’ (Jos 
14%), which by later writers was fancifully inter- 
preted as the ‘ city of four.’ Thusa fourth patriarch 
was required in addition to Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, and the substitution of Adam for Edom 
(Esau) may be suggested as the consequence. The 
view taken by the Jewish writers (from the words 
of Jos 14%) (Bereshith rabba, quoted by Beer, Leben 
Abrahams, 189) is that the ‘ city of four’ refers to 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Adam, who are buried 
there. See KIRIATH-ARBA. Jerome (Onomast. p. 
120, Hp. Paul. 11) also explains that the ‘ city of 
four’ refers to the four above mentioned. 

The statements of the various historians con- 
cerning the sepulchres of the patriarchs are to be 
found collected together in Archives de l’ Orient 
Latin, ii. (1884), 411, and in Palestine under the 
Moslems (1890), 318. The following are the more 
important. It will be noted that there is no direct 
allusion to the present Haram enclosure until the 
12th cent., and as its construction is considered 
to be at least as early as the time of Herod the 
Great, it seems doubtful whether it was ever visited 
by Christians until the time of the Crusades, the 
House of Abraham, about two miles north of 
Hebron, being then probably the Christian tra- 
ditional site of the tombs of the patriarchs. In 
the 4th cent. the sepulchres of the patriarchs are 
spoken of as existing at Hebron, built of marble, 
and of elegant workmanship, and the Basilica of 
Constantine close to the great enclosure is called 
‘A braham’s House’ (Onomast. art. ‘Arboch’). The 
Bordeaux Pilgrim (A.D. 333) describes the square 
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enclosure within which Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, with their wives, were buried, as built of 
stones of great peu ye Antoninus Martyr (ec. A.D. 
600) adds Joseph to the three patriarchs, and says 
that a Basilica.was built there ‘in quadriporticus’ 
with an interior court open to the sky, in which 
the Jews and Christians entered from different 
sides, burning incense as they advanced. Arculf 
(c. A.D. 698) speaks of the double cave and the 
monuments of the four patriarchs, Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, and Adam, enclosed by a low square 
wall; the tomb of Adam lies not far from the 
others, and the three women, Sarah, Rebekah, and 
Leah, have smaller monuments, and were buried in 
the earth. The hill of Mamre is a mile from these 
monuments, with a church and a stump of the oak 
of Mamre. Mukaddasi (c. A.D. 985) speaks of the 
strong fortress round the tombs of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, and their wives, built of great squared 
stones, the work of Jinns (2.¢. of people before the 
Moslems: the Moslems often attribute old build- 
ings of superior construction to Jinns). The 
Moslem name at the present day for the enclosure 
is ‘The wall of Solomon.’ Saewulf (A.D. 1102) 
and the Abbot Daniel (1106) are the first Christians 
who speak of the tombs being surrounded by a 
very strong castle or high wall. The caves are 
said to have been discovered and opened in A.D. 
1119 (Archives de lV Orient Latin, ii. 411). John of 
Wurzburg (A.D. 1100), Theodoricus (A.D. 1172), 
Jacques de Vitry (A.D. 1220), Burchardt (A.D. 1230), 
speak of the fourth tomb being that of Adam, 
while Saewulf and Daniel make the fourth the 
tomb of Joseph. 

Benjamin of Tudela (1163) states of Hebron: 
‘Here is the large place of worship called St. 
Abraham, which during the time of the Moham- 
medans was a synagogue. The Gentiles have 
erected six sepulchres in this plage, which they 
pretend to be those of Abraham and Sarah, of 
Isaac and Rebekah, and of Jacob and Leah; the 
pugrims are told that they are the sepulchres of 
the fathers, and money is extorted from them. 
But if any Jew come, who gives an additional 
fee to the keeper of the cave, an iron door is 
opened, which dates from the time of our fore- 
fathers who rest in peace, and with a burning 
candle in his hand the visitor descends into the 
first cave, which is empty, traverses a second in 
the same state, and at last reaches a third, which 
contains six sepulchres, those of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, and of Sarah, Rebekah, and Leah, 
one opposite the other.’ Ali of Herat, writing in 
1173 (PEFSt, 1897, p. 59), fifteen years before 
Hebron was retaken by Saladin, states that he 
was informed that in the year 1119, in the reign of 
Baldwin II., a certain part over the cave of 
Abraham had given way and was repaired by the 
Franks from below. Rabbi Samuel bar Simson in 
1210 claims to have visited the cave. ‘We de- 
scended by 24 steps, very narrow, and without 
means of turning to the right hand or the left. 
We saw there the place of the Holy House, and we 
noticed these monuments. This place has been 
erected 600 years (2.¢. about A.D. 600), it is near 
the cavern’ (PEFSt, 1882, p. 212). Sir John 
Maundeyille (1322, Karly Travels in Pal. p. 61) 
says: ‘In Hebron are all the sepulchres of the 
patriarchs, Adam, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and 
their wives, Eve, Sarah, Rebekah, and Leah—they 
suffer no Christian to enter that place except by 
2 eee grace of the Sultan—and they call that 
place where they lie Double Spelunk, Double Cave, 
or Double Ditch, because the one lies above the 
other.’ (The tomb of Joseph had already been 
added here by the Moslems). 

Nasir-I-Khussan (A.D. 1047, Diary of a Journey 
through Syria and Palestine), after describing the 
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tombs of the patriarchs, states, ‘It is said that in 
early times the sanctuary (at Hebron) had no 
door into it, and hence that no one could come 
nearer to (the tombs) than the outer porch (iwdn), 
whence from outside they performed their visita- 
tion. When, however, the (Fatemeh Khalif) Mahdi 
came to the throne of Egypt (A.D. 918) he gave 
orders that a door should be opened (into the 
sanctuary). The entrance door of the sanctuary 
is in the middle of the northern wall, and is four 
ells high from the ground. [Note.—This door is 
usually now said, at the present day, to be on the 
eastern side: it is actually north-east]. On either 
side of it are stone steps, one staircase for going 
up and one for coming down, and the gateway is 
closed by a small door.’ 

Jelal ed-Din (A.D. 1470) says that the Moslems 
destroyed the Christian church in the Haram 
enclosure when Saladin took Hebron; this de- 
struction may have been only partial, as the church 
still exists. This author’s writings are not con- 
sidered as reliable as those of Mijr ed-Din. 

Mijr ed-Din (A.D. 1495) speaks of the Mosque of 
Hebron as the work of the Greeks (Rim), by 
which term he may mean the Christians, 7.¢. the 
Crusaders (see BRP ii. 78). He gives an account 
of the ‘invention’ of the Tomb of Joseph, outside 
the Haram enclosure, opposite the Tomb of Jacob, 
in A.D. 908-932, and states that the doorway 
through the west Haram wall between the two 
tombs was pierced A.D. 1394 by Yaghmuri, 
governor of Hebron. Makrisi (followed by 
Mijr ed-Din) relates that a poor idiot boy, having 
fallen through the hole existing in the floor of the 
mosque leading down into the cave, some servants 
descended into the cave and rescued him. They 
saw a stone staircase of 18 steps which led to the 
Minbar. 

David the Reubenite, a Jew (A.D. 1523, PHF St, 
1897, p. 47), visited the Haram area at Hebron, 
and, on being shown the cenotaphs of the patri- 
archs, said, ‘These are not true; the truth is that 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are in the cave under 
ground; and I told them to show me the cave. 
So I went with them, and they showed me the 
opening of the door of the cave in the mouth of 
the pit; and they let down the lamp into the pit 
by a rope, and from the mouth of the pit I saw 
the opening of the door about the height of a man, 
and I was convinced that it was under the cave. 
Then I said, This is not the opening to the cave, 
there is another opening; and they answered me, 
Yes, in ancient times the opening of the cave was 
in the middle of the Great Church, in which is a 
cenotaph of Isaac.’ They showed him this open- 
ing, which was shut with large stones and lead; 
and they read to him a book in which it was stated 
that a certain king (the 2nd from Mohammed), 
after the Moslems had taken the sanctuary from 
the Christians, had built up the opening to the cave. 

Jichus ha-Aboth (1537, a tract) describes the 
Haram area: ‘An admirable and magnificent 
edifice, attributed to king David on whom be 
peace. Near the door is a little window in the 
wall ; they pretend that it extends to the cavern: 
it is here that the Jews pray, as they are not 
allowed to go into the interior’ (PHISt, 1882, 

. 212). 

The only Europeans who had visited the Haram 
enclosure during this century before 1867 were the 
Spaniard Badia (Ali Bey), travelling as a Moslem 
(1807) ; Giovanni Finati, the Italian servant of Mr. 
Bankes (1816); and the servant of Mr. Munro 
(1833). Ali Bey is said to have entered the cave 
through an iron door in the north side of the 
Haram at the bottom of the steps; but this was 
only the popular account in Hebron in 1867, and 
cannot be relied on. 
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In 1834 Ibrahim Pasha was let down into the 
cavern from the mosque, but was quickly brought 
up again, he being suddenly smitten with the 
impropriety of looking on another man’s wife. In 
1862 the cenotaphs of the patriarchs were visited 
by the Prince of Wales, accompanied by Dean 
Stanley (see a full account in Lectures on the Jewish 
Church, p. 483 ff.). In 1864 they were visited by 
Mr. James Fergusson, who gives additional infor- 
mation in Appendix J, ‘The Holy Sepulchre.’ In 
1867 the present writer was shown the iron door 
which is said to lead into the caves. It is situated 
on a level with the street at the bottom of the 
steps leading up to the mosque at J&awaliyeh, at 
the north-west entrance tothe Haram. It probably 
leads to the tomb of Joseph outside the Haram. 
This door, the guardians of the mosque stated, had 
not been opened for 600 years (Recovery of Jeru- 
salem, p.41). In 1882 they were visited by Princes 
Albert Victor and George of Wales, Canon Dalton, 
Sir Charles Wilson, and Captain Conder, and 
complete information is given about everything 
except the cave itself (SW-P iii. 305). 

The space containing the traditional caves of 
Machpelah is enclosed by a magnificent quad- 
rangle of masonry 197 ft. in length and 1il ft. in 
width, measured externally, called the Haram. 
The length lies N.W. and 8.E., the breadth lies 
N.E. and §.W. The walls are of one class of 
masonry throughout, as in the original construc- 
tion. The stone is of grey limestone, very hard, 
and akin to marble. The whole character of the 
masonry is similar to that of the lower portion of 
the Haram wall at ‘the Wailing place,’ Jerusalem. 
The courses of stone average 3 ft. 7 in. in height, 
the longest stone visible being 24 ft. 8 in. in length. 
There is a slight batter in the walls; that is to say, 
each course stands back about 4 in. from the course 
below, as at the Wailing place, Jerusalem. 

At the height of about 15 ft. (z.e. level with the 
floor of the mosque or church within) portions of 
the wall 7 ft. wide are set back about 10 in. by 
means of a batter, leaving 16 pilasters on the 
longer faces and 8 on the shorter face. These 
pilasters are 3 ft. 9 in. wide each; the angle 
pilasters are each 9 ft. 6 in. wide—the space be- 
tween the pilasters being 7 ft. This wall, with 
pilasters, is continued up for about 25ft., making a 
height of 40 ft. from the ground on the western side 
and 25 ft. above the pavement within. The wall 
and pilasters have a simple projecting cap or coping 
at thetop. These pilasters are similar to two at the 
N.W. angle of the Haram wall, Jerusalem, which 
are 4 ft. 6 in. wide, with an interval of 6 ft. and 
set back of 8in. The thickness of the Haram wall 
of Hebron is 8 ft. 6 in., counting from the intervals, 
or 9 ft. 4 in. from the face of the pilasters. On the 
top of this old masonry, which is all in situ, is an 
Arabic wall of recent date. 

From the west on the north and south of the 
enclosure (along the shorter faces) steps run up to 
the level of the floor within, and a passage at this 
level runs round the eastern and longer face. 
This passage leads to the mosque Jéwaltyeh, 
situated immediately N.E. of the Haram. There 
was originally no opening on the eastern face, but 
a doorway at a distance of 93 ft. 7 in. from the 
south-east angle has been knocked through the 
Haram wall. So that the passage on the eastern 
face now leads on one side to the Jdwaliyeh 
mosque, and on the other side to the interior of the 
Haram, 15 ft. above the roadway to the west. 

There is no positive information as to what there 
is below the level of the passage to the east of the 
Haram, but the general impression was that the 
rocky surface rises to the east, the Haram wall on 
the eastern side being built on the rock or at the 
level of the passage. Dr. A. Paterson, in a recent 
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communication to the present writer, entirely 
confirms this view. 

Conder’s account, however (PH/'St, 1881, p. 267), 
seems to settle this question. ‘We visited the 
eastern side of the enclosure, and found ourselves 
on the housetops almost level with the cornice of 
the old wall. We here found a mosque, called ed- 
Jdwaliyeh, with a large dome. There is also a 
third entrance to the enclosure on this side, and 
the old wall appears to be almost as high here as 
on the west, although the mountain called ed- 
J@abireh rises very suddenly behind the Haram 
on the east. It would appear, therefore, that the 
rock beneath the Haram platform, in which the 
great cave is said to exist, must be a detached 
knoll; since on all sides there is lower ground, and 
a retaining wall 40 ft. high’ (PEF St, 1881, p. 267). 
But Robinson (BRP ii. 76) says, ‘The buildings 
stand on the slope of the eastern hill; the rocks 
having been excavated along the upper side, in 
order to lay the foundations.’ Canon Dalton 
(PEFSt, 1882, note, p. 201) suggests that a portion 
of the interior of the Haram probably represented 
originally ‘ the field of Mamre before the cave,’ and 
was then on a level with the exterior. 

When the level was artificially, and probably 
eradually (with débris of Byzantine church, etc.) 
raised 15 ft., the present approaches round the 
exterior of the Haram, and at a higher level, were 
necessitated, and are entirely Moslem. As there 
is no ancient gateway through the Haram wall 
above the level of the floor inside, it is apparent that 
all that is to be seen inside above this level is of 
a later date than the Haram enclosure. 

It has been mentioned that the walls of this 
enclosure are precisely of the same appearance as 
the wall of the Jews’ Wailing place at the Haram 
of Jerusalem, and probably of the same date. This 
unfortunately gives no clue to the date, as views 
differ as to the age of ‘the Wailing place,’ between 
the time of Solomon and king Herod. Wilson 
and Conder without hesitation consider the wall to 
be Herodian ; de Vogiié and Fergusson appear to 
have the same view; on the other hand, Grove, 
Ritter, Stanley, Robinson, and the present writer, 
consider these walls to be pre-Herodian. 

The interior of the Haram enclosure (above the 
level of 15 ft. above the roadway) is occupied by 
buildings of Christian and Moslem construction, 
nothing in it being earlier than the 12th cent. except 
the Minbar or pulpit (completed A.D. 1091), and 
brought by Saladin from Ascalon. 

The ‘southern portion of the enclosure is taken 
up by a mosque (formerly a church), with length of 
aisles 70 ft. and breadth across aisles 93 ft. The 
central aisle is 35 ft. wide, and the two side aisles 30 
ft. wide each. The length (70 ft.) is broken up into 
three bays of unequal space; that to the south is 
15 ft. wide, and contains the Mihrab and Minbar. 
The central bay is 30 ft. wide, and contains the 
cenotaphs of Isaac and Rebekah. The north bay 
is 25 ft. wide, and contains the Mehala or reading- 
desk. The church is Gothic, closely resembling the 
Crusading churches of Palestine, and the four pillars 
supporting. the roof are clustered, 12 shafts being 
carried up the clustering walls and supporting 
ribbed groins; in this respect it resembles the 
Church of St. John at Samaria, dating between 
A.D. 1150 and 1180. The capitals resemble those 
of the Church of Bireh, completed A.D. 1146, and 
the general style resembles the Church of St. 
John at Gaza, dating about A.D. 1152. Conder 
considers that the building of this church ma 
be attributed to the latter half of the 12th 
cent., probably about the year A.D. 1167, when 
the town became a bishopric. Fergusson’s view 
was that this church most probably was not 
erected before 1167 nor later than 1262, more 
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nearly approaching the former than the latter 
period. 

All the other buildings in the interior of the 
enclosure are of Moslem construction, and are attri- 
buted to the 14th cent. The Arab historians 
Makresi and Mijr ed-Din state that they were 
erected in A.H. 732 (A.D. 1331) by the Mameluk 
Sultan Muhammed Ibn Kelawun. Beyond the 
church to the north is a porch or narthex, which 
includes two octagonal chapels, containing the 
cenotaphs of Abraham and Sarah. 

The porch appears to be of later date than the 
chapels, and there is an inscription on it stating 
that it was restored in A.H. 1172 (A.D. 1755). 
Beyond the porch is an open courtyard with a sun- 
dial, and beyond this courtyard are chambers 
occupying the northern portion of the enclosure, 
and containing the cenotaphs of Jacob and Leah. 

On the outside of the Haram enclosure, and 
adjoining it to the north-west, is a Moslem build- 
ing, containing the cenotaph of Joseph. According 
to Mijr ed-Din, it was discovered on the traditional 
site by Khalanji during the reign of the Khalif al- 
Muktadir (A.D. 908-932), and a dome subsequently 
built over the spot. He speaks of the walls of the 
Haram as the walls of Solomon’s enclosure. He 
further states that one of the guardians of Hebron 
(Jaghmurt), A.D. 1394, pierced a gate in the western 
wall of Solomon’s enclosure, opposite to the tomb 
of Joseph. 

The outer gates, together with the two flights of 
steps and passages round the exterior of the Haram, 
are attributed to the 14th cent., and have the 
character of the best Arab work; this, however, 
must have been a reconstruction, as they would 
have been required, and were probably constructed 
when the Fatemite Khalif Mahdi caused the door 
to be pierced through the east wall of the Haram 
enclosure, A.D. 918 (Diary of a Journey through 
Syria and Palestine, A.D. 1047). It was appar- 
ently at this time that the Moslems first used 
the interior of the Haram area as a mosque or 
sanctuary. 

The cave of Machpelah is the one ancient burying- 
place which has been handed down with certainty 
as a genuine site, and the great interest which 
gathers round it is enhanced by its being the 
earliest burying-place of the Hebrew race in the 
Promised Land, and by the impenetrable mystery 
in which the sanctuary has been involved. This, 
as Stanley suggests, is a living witness to the 
unbroken local veneration with which the three 
religions of Jews, Christians, and Moslems have 
honoured the great patriarch. But it is to the 
cave and not to the monuments or building that 
the great interest attaches, and about which so 
little has been known even with the researches in 
modern times. Even now it is uncertain whether 
the chamber known to be under the floor of the 
church in the Haram area is of masonry or cut in 
the rock, and what its extent may be. The follow- 
ing is a brief summary of what is known at present 
on the subject. 

Within the church, adjoining its northern wall, 
in a line between the tombs of Abraham and Isaac, 
is a perforated stone (at point E on plan) which rises 
above the floor of the church. The perforation is 
a circular hole, a little more than 12 in. in diameter, 
leading by a shaft into a chamber below, the 
bottom of which is about level with the roadway 
outside to west. The chamber (as seen by the 
light of a lamp lowered down) seems to be square, 
about 12 ft. either way, with vertical walls covered 
with plaster. Towards the south-east a square- 
headed doorway can be seen in one of the chamber 
walls. The plaster on the walls prevents it being 
ascertained whether they are of rock or masonry, 
but the mouth appears to be in part at least of 


rock, like that of a cave or cistern, while in the 
south-east corner a piece of rock appears to pro- 
ject across the angle of the chamber. The floor 
of this chamber is thickly strewed (1882) with 
sheets of paper (Moslem supplications), and it has 
been suggested that as they do not seem to be 
old, and that as the whitewash on the walls of the 
chamber is white, clean, and apparently of no 
great age, it may be inferred that the chamber, 
whence there is an entrance to the cave, is periodi- 
cally visited and cleaned by the guardians of the 
mosque, and that entrance can be obtained by 
removing the aie stone from the pavement. 
The sheikh of the mosque describes the cave as 
being double, in accordance with the tradition. 
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HARAM ENCLOSURE, HEBRON. 
(By kind permission of P.E. Fund), 


There are two other points where there are 
supposed entrances to the cave as shown by the 
sheikh of the mosque in the royal visit of 1882. 
At A (on plan), at the south end of the church close 
to the pulpit, where there are stone slabs cased 
with iron, and a small cupola supported on four 
slender pillars: this entrance is said to lead to the 
western cave, where, or in the inner cave, the 
actual tombs of the patriarchs are reputed to exist. 
At B (on plan), near the tomb of Rebekah, is the 
supposed entrance to the eastern cave. It is closed 
with flagging, forming the floor of the church. 
From these two points A and B it is supposed that 
staircases lead down into the cave, but practically 
only the entrance at C (as described) is known for 
a fact. At the point D, outside the Haram wall, 
close to the steps of the southern entrance gate- 
way, there is a hole through the lowest course of 
the masonry, on a level with the street. It ex- 
tends some distance, and is said to admit of the 
whole length of a lance being passed through the 
wall, and probably communicates with the western 
eave. Through this Jews were allowed to look 
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and to stand and pray, as they were not permitted 
to enter the Haram enclosure. 

All those who have written on the subject 
appear to concur in supposing that the double cave 
did not extend beyond the limits of the floor of the 
church, and that there is no cavity, but made 
earth, under the floor of the inner court, where 
are the cenotaphs of Abraham, Sarah, Jacob, and 
Leah, and that there was originally an entrance on 
a level with the street to the west, and that the 
old portal is concealed by the buildings known as 
Joseph’s tomb. Some also think that there was a 
Byzantine church in the interior before the arrival 
of the Moslems. 

There is another view, however, that may be 
taken of the matter, viz. :—That originally there 
was no doorway or entrance to this massive en- 
closure, and that the first opening through the 
wall was made by the Moslems in the 10th cent. 
The Israelites in early days had no reverence for 
sacred graves or tombs, and the general feeling of 
the people appears to have been averse to memorials 
to the dead. There is nothing known of the tombs 
of Moses, Joshua, Samuel, Elisha, etc., and even the 
site of the tombs of the kings is lost. Abraham’s 
desire was to ‘let me bury my dead out of my 
sight.’ But the cave of Machpelah, being the 
resting-place of the patriarchs in a well-known 
position, could not be hidden away : it may seem, 
then, that the massive wall built round the cave 
without any entrance or means of ingress was 
the most effectual method that could be adopted 
to prevent the place being used as a sanctuary. 
It is suggested that this continued until the 
Moslem occupation in the 7th cent., and that as 
they developed their desire for Makdms and sacred 
places, they eventually (in A.D. 918) pierced through 
the wall and built in the interior, and also opened 
a door into the cave from the north-west corner, 
to enable the vestibule of the cave to be cleared 
of the offerings, etc., put through the opening in 
the floor of the mosque ; and that the first Chris- 
tian building inside was erected in the 12th cent. 

LITPRATURE.—Ritter, Erdkunde, Paldstina, 209; Robinson, 
BRP ii. 75; SWP iii. 333; Stanley, S. and P., and Lectures on 
the Jewish Church; Archives de ?Orient Latin, ii. 411; Pal. 


Pilgrim Teat Soc. Publications ; Palestine under the Moslems, 
p. 218; PHFSt (1882) 197, (1897) 53. C. WARREN. 


MACRON (Mdkpwy), the surname of Ptolemy, 
who was at one time governor of Cyprus under 
Ptolemy Philometor (2 Mac 10%), and subse- 
quently governor of Ccele-Syria and Pheenicia 
under Antiochus Epiphanes (76. 88). He is to be 
identified with PToLEMy the son of Dorymenes 
(1 Mac 3°8, 2 Mac 4%). 


MADAJ.—See MEDEs. 


MADIAN.—Jth 276 Ac 7° (both AV). 
MIDIAN. 


See 


MADMANNAH (73D72>).—A town of Judah in the 
south, noticed with Ziklag, Jos 15%! (B Maxapetu, 
A BedeBnvd), 1 Ch 2 (where Shaaph the ‘father’ 
of Madmannah is a son of Caleb by his concubine 
Maacah; B Mapyunvd, A Madpunvd). The site is 
uncertain. There is a ruin called Umm Demineh 
north of Beersheba, but this does not appear to 
be a suitable site. Dillmann thinks it may be 
the same place which is called in Jos 19°, 1 Ch 42 
Beth-marcaboth (‘place of chariots’; ef. 1K 99 
106, Mic 1%). In the Onomasticon (279. 139) 
MydeBnrd (which, however, is confused with 73010 
Madmenah of Is 10*) is identified with Myvoels 
near Gaza, hence it has been proposed by some 
to find Madmannah in the e/-Minydy of Robinson 
(BRP? i. 602). This last name is a corruption of 
the Latin dimen = ‘shore.’ C. R. ConprER. 


MAGADAN 


MADMEN (j27>).—A place in Moab, which, if 
the MT be correct, has not been identified. The 
name occurs only in Jer 48 [Gr. 31]?, where there 
is a characteristic word-play ‘oan jp7D"n3 ‘also, O 
Madmen, thou shalt be brought to silence’ (LXX 
kal madow mavoeru). It is a very natural sugges- 
tion that the initial > of jp7> has arisen by ditto- 
graphy from the final » of the preceding word, and 
that for Madmen we should read Dimon (cf. Is 15°), 
i.e. Dibon (cf. 488 in Jer). This appears to be 
favoured by Siegfried-Stade (s.v. }p7D) and Buhl 
(GAP 268). Dillmann thinks it unlikely that in 
Is 251° the words 73979 ‘oa (Keré ‘p 13) ‘in the 
water of a dunghill,’ there is an allusion to the 
name Madmen (supposing this reading to be ac- 
cepted). See, further, Cheyne’s note on this 
passage. 


MADMENAH (73072, MadeBnvd).—A place appar- 
ently north of Jerusalem, named only in the ideal 
description of the Assyrian invasion, Is 10%. The 
name has not been recovered. 


MADNESS.—See MEDICINE. 


MADON (jin>).—A royal Canaanite city, noticed 
with Hazor of Galilee, Jos 11! (B Mappwy, A 
Madwy) 12° (B Mapudé, A Mapdév). Madon has 
been suspected to be a clerical error for Maron 
(by a frequent confusion in Heb. between 7 and 
1; ef. the LXX forms above), the reference being 
to one of the two places in Upper Galilee called 
Mirtin and Marin. There is a ruin called el- 
Medineh (‘the city’) on the plateau west of the 
Sea of Galilee, but this is near the shrine of 
Nebi Sho’eib (Jethro), and probably connected 
with the legend of the ‘city of the grove’ taken 
from the Korfn. The site of Madon (which is 
noticed in the list of Thothmes II.) is therefore 
doubtful. See SWP vol. i. sheet iii., vol. ii. sheet 
vi. ; van de Velde, Mem. 146.* 

C. R. CONDER. 

MAELUS (A Manos, B Médndos), 1 Es 97° = 
MIJAMIN, Ezr 10”, 


MAGADAN (Mayaédy: the reading Maydanhd, Mag- 
dala, of TR and AV has no support).—The name 
oceurs but once in the NT. In Mt 15° it takes the 
place occupied by Dalmanutha in Mk 8!°, where 
Codex Beze gives prop. man. Medeyadd, D! Mayarda, 
and a few cursives Mayadd. In each case the indi- 
cation is genera]. After the miracle ‘he entered 
into the boat, and came eis r& dpia Mayaddy’ (Mt), 
‘eis Ta wépy Aadyavovdd’ (Mk); from this we may 
justly infer that the two places were in close 
proximity, so that ‘the borders of Magadan’ 
correspond with ‘the parts of Dalmanutha.’ 
Brocardus identifies Magadan and Dalmanutha 
with a pee called by the Arabs Me-Dan, or 
Syala. eis obviously confused. Me-Dan must 
be the Leddan, the stream from Tell el-Kdadi; 
while Syala is evidently Phiala, now called Birket 
Ram, 4 miles east of Banids. Both sites are 
alike impossible. Megiddo, on the south edge of 
Esdraelon, is also out of the question. With the 
information at present available no certain decision 
can be reached. The direction taken by the boat 
is not stated, therefore we cannot say they sailed 
to the western shore. There is no site with a 
name at all resembling Magadan round the lake; 
and the only place in any degree like Dalmanutha 
is ed-Delhemiyeh on the eastern bank of the Jordan, 
a little north of its confluence with the Yarmuk. 
To this town may have belonged the land stretch- 
ing to the south shore of the lake. The identi- 


* On the LXX reading avip Maddy in 2 8 2120 (Heb. yy wN 
Kethtbh, })1D ‘8 Keré) see Driver, Teat of Sam. p. 273. 
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fication is hazardous; but if established would 
point to the only recorded visit of our Lord to the 
S. or 8.E. of the Sea of Galilee; in which case 
Magadan would probably have to be sought farther 
to the east. ' 

Schwarz (quoted by Stanley, SP 383) speaks of 
the cave of Teliman or Talmanutha in the clitts 
overlooking the sea, W. and S.W. of el-Mejdel. 
This lacks corroboration: during years of inter- 
course with the natives the present writer never 
heard the name. Should it prove correct, it would 
be a strong point in favour of placing Dalmanutha 
at the south end of the cliffs where they sink into 
the valley which opens on the sea in the fertile 
plain of ed-Fuliyeh (see DALMANUTHA). Here are 
a number of springs, walled round in ancient times, 
presumably to raise the level of the water for irri- 
‘gation. It is brackish and slightly tepid. Where 
it enters the lake great shoals of fish constantly 
congregate, and may be seen from an elevated 
rock, closely packed over a wide area. Ona rocky 
eminence south of the valley are extensive ruins 
which bear the name Khirbet Kuneitriyeh. If this 
identification be accepted, then probably el-Mejdel 
represents Magadan, although the change of name 
remains to be explained. The village stands at 
the S.W. corner of the plain of Gennesaret ; it is 
a cluster of wretched mud huts, such stones as 
are used being taken from older buildings. That 
it occupies a site of antiquity is proved by the 
remains of ancient walls between the village and 
the sea. The position may have been chosen for a 
tower (Heb. 7779: the modern Arab name also 
signifies ‘tower’ or ‘ fortress’) to guard, as here it 
could do effectively, the entrance to the plain from 
the south. A comparatively modern tower, now 
also ruinous, stands to the north of the village, 
and hard by a palm-tree rears its solitary form, A 
large thorn shelters the wely by the wayside, and 
several spreading trees afford shade, in which the 
village fathers spend most of their days. The 
inhabitants are of mingled blood, Arab, fellah, 
and gipsy; and they own no high reputation. 
Part of the plain, farmed by a capitalist in Acre, 
is cultivated by the peasants for a pittance. Their 
life is mean and miserable. Behind the village to 
the west, the mighty gorge of Wady Hamdm, with 
the robber caves, and the fortress of bn Maan in 
its precipitous cliffs, breaks away towards Kurtin 
Hattin, the traditional Mount of Beatitudes: the 
clear stream that flows down the vale, waters the 
south of the plain and enters the sea hard by the 
village. 

Ll-Mejdel, with a confidence by no means justi- 
fied by known facts, is often pointed out as the 
birthplace of Mary Magdalene. This hamlet, and 
a handful of squalid hovels at Abu Shusheh above 
the stream of er-Rubadiyeh, with a few tents of 
the humbler Arabs, are all the dwellings of men 
now found in this once densely populated district. 


LitrraTuRE.—Stanley, SP p.383; Thomson, Land and Book, 
ii. 394; Henderson, Palestine, 157, 160; Robinson, BRP ii. 
896; Baedeker, Pal. and Syr. 255; Buhl, GAP 225f.; Guérin, 
Galilée, i. 203ff.; Neubauer, Géog. du Talmud, 216ff.; also 
Literature cited under DALMANUTHA. W. EWING. 


MAGBISH (v>ai0; B MavyeBds, A MayeBls, Luc. 
Maaels).—The name of an unknown town, pre- 
sumably in Benjamin, whose ‘children’ to the 
number of 156 are said to have returned from the 
Exile, Ezr 22°, The name is omitted in MT of 
the parallel passage Neh 7* and in B of the LXX, 
but A has MayeSws and Luc. Mayfels. See Smend, 
Listen, 15. A name which Ryle (Zzr. and Neh. 
p. 270) considers to be identical with it occurs 
in Neh 10”? in the list of those who sealed the 
covenant, namely Magpiash (vy'1p, B Bavadys, 
A Maiagis). J. A. SELBIE. 


MAGDALA.—See MAGADAN. 
MAGDALENE.—See Mary, No. V. 


MAGDIEL (O¥139).—A ‘duke’ of Edom, Gn 36% 
=1 Ch 1 (in Gn A has Merodij\, in 1 Ch B has 
Medind, A Maryedi7n). 


MAGI (udyo; AV and RV ‘wise men’).—In Jer 
39° 8 one of the Chaldean officers sent by 
Nebuchadrezzar to Jerus. is called Rab-mag 
(13°21; probably a title, like Rab-saris or Rab- 
shakeh, not a proper name: the title Rab-mag, 
or ‘chief of the Mei ’ (cf. Dn 248), may well be that 
of Nergal-sharezer, whose name immediately pre- 
cedes it). The traditional account of the Magi is 
that they were a Median race (Her. i. 101; Amm. 
Mare. 23. 6; Agathias, 2. 26; see also Parsi 
tradition in Sacred Books of the Hast, iv. p. xlvii), 
who acted as priests of the Persians (Her. i. 132; 
Soz. HE ii. 9, ete.), but whose persistence as a 
race is frequently attested and occasionally causes 
violent contlicts (e.g. Her. i. 120, iii. 65, 78, 79). 

This view raises two difficulties—(1) How do the 
Magi come to occupy an important place (cf. that 
in Justin, XII. xiii. 3; Q. Curt. v. i. 22) under the 
Chaldzans?. It has been suggested that, as Media 
reached a high level of civilization before its neigh- 
bours (ef. Sacred Books of the East, iv. p. 1), one 
effect of this may be seen in the influential part 
played by Median priests in various countries. It 
is no more difficult to imagine the Medes as 
exercising great influence at the court of Nebuch- 
adrezzar, than to find them in Cappadocia (Strabo, 
xv. 733), in Cilicia (Movers, Phon. 1. 240), or Persis 
(Strabo, xv. 727), the introduction of the Magian 
priesthood in the last case being expressly ascribed 
to Cyrus the conqueror of the Medes (Xen. Cyr. 
Ville e2o)e 

(2) If the Magi are identified with the Median 
priests of Zoroastrianism, how are we to account 
for the fact that the officials of a religion whose 
sacred books contain strong invective against magic 
(see J. G. Miiller in Herzog’s RE! vili. 676) should 
yet come to give their name to magicians in 
general? For, in classical writers, the Magi 
appear, not only as performing the duties of a 
national priesthood, but as occupying themselves 
with the interpretation of dreams (¢.g. Her. i. 107, 
120, vii. 19: for this other works than the Avesta 
would have had to be consulted, as is admitted by 
Spiegel, ran. Alterth, iii. 594), as well as with 
natural science and medicine (cf. Plin. HN xxx. 
1), while Zoroaster himself is described as the 
inventor of astrology (Just. i.1; Suid. s.v. Zwpo- 
dotpys). It is true that wdyos occurs often in an 
idealizing sense (e.g. Philo, de Spec. Legg. 792, 
Quod omnis probus liber, 876; Plato, Alcid. 1. 
122; Aristotle in Diog. Laert. fr. 8; Cic. Div. 1. 
41; Dio Chrysost. Orat. 36, etc.), but its use for 
a magician is to be found already in Soph. Oed. 
Tyr. 387. In the Sept. pudyos is the equivalent 
of myx, a charmer or astrologer (Dn 2 ?°, so Theod. 
Dn pass.); in oe it represents 7x, a necro- 
mancer (the secondary use of this word for the 
familiar spirit which abides with such a necro- 
mancer, produces the strange rendering ri éxovoay 
pdyov in 1 § 28’); in Symm. it stands for Dey, 
interpreters of signs (see Hatch and Redpath, 
Concord. to Sept. s.v. udyor). The expression payenh 
réxvn in Wis 177 (of Lgyp. conjuring) is parallel to 
Gn 418 Symm., Philo Mos. 616, etc. (Herzog, 
RE» viii. 682); and shows the transition in the 
sense of the word, from the practices of a local 
priesthood to similar actions wherever performed, 
as completely effected (cf. non-ethnic sense of 
‘Chaldeans’ in Dn pass.). Ought we therefore 
to take advantage of Jer 39°18, and assume that 
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the Magi were either (~) a Babylonian, or possibly 
an Assyrian, race, or (6) not a race at all, but that 
Magi is only a general name for a priestly caste 
of ‘magical’ tendencies, who corrupted a purer 
religion in Media and Persia? (a) As regards the 
former supposition, Jer 39, though it gives us the 
earliest allusion to the Magi, says nothing as to their 
relation to the Chaldeans. It is true that Ctes. 
Pers. 46 (15), Nicol. Damasce. fr. 66, etc., speak of 
the Chaldzans in such a way as apparently to 
identify them with the Magi, while the distinctions 
drawn in Diog. Laert. fr. 6, Porphyr. Vit. Pyth. 6, 
do not succeed in removing the impression that the 
two were frequently confused; but if once a simi- 
larity of occupation between Magi and Chaldeans 
were admitted, this would account for the identi- 
fication easily enough (Spiegel, iii. 588). (6) The 
second view suggested is tempting (cf. modern view 
of Druids: Rhys, Celtic Britain, 68), but the con- 
nexion between Magism and Media is too strongly 
attested tomake it easy. The absence of the name 
Magi from the Avesta (Spiegel, lili. 585) does not 
show that they belong to a different religion from 
the Zoroastrian, since the racial name may have 
been treated as a title of scorn (Sacred Books of 
the East, iv. p. li). But the full discussion of the 
question does not belong to this place, where it 
is merely necessary to indicate the importance 
of Jer 39°-1* in the controversy. (See Pauly, 
RE iv. 1374; Zockler in Herzog, RH? ix. 127; 
Schrader, COT? 110, 114). 

It is partly owing to this vagueness in the 
meaning of the word that so little certainty can 
be arrived at in regard to the most important 
allusion to the Magi in the Bible—that in Mt 2. 
We are told that certain pdyo came from the 
east to pay their homage to the king of the 
Jews, whose star they had seen at its rising (é 
dvaro\n, AV and RV ‘in the east,’ which would 
probably require the plural). They consulted 
Herod, who procured them the required informa- 
tion by help of the scribes, and, after seeing the 
star again, they were successful in their search, 
offered their gifts of gold, frankincense (cf. Holtz- 
mann, 7 doc.), and myrrh, and, in consequence of 
a divine warning conveyed in a dream, returned 
home by a different route, without revisiting 
Herod. The king, who had inquired of them 
secretly at what time the star first appeared, with 
a view to ascertaining the age of the child, put 
to death all the male children in Bethlehem ‘from 
two years old and under,’ the Holy Child escaping 
through the flight of his parents into Egypt. 

(1) The Magi came from the east (dd dva- 
today should probably be taken with pdyo. in 
spite of the absence of the article, see Alford, 
in loc.; but this makes no difference to the general 
sense), but no conjectures as to the particular part 
of the east can pretend to any certainty. Prob- 
ably most is to be said for Arabia (Just. Martyr, 
Tertul., Epiphan., to whom it was suggested 
by Ps 72% 1, Is 60°; the view has also modern 
defenders, e.g. Grotius, Wieseler, Holtzmann, 
Edersheim); but others have favoured Persia, 
Parthia, Babylon, and even Egypt (see the names 
in Meyer’s and Holtzmann’s Comm.). The ex- 
pression is quite vague (cf. Mt 8" 247, Lk 13%, 
Rey 21**), and Plumptre has pointed out that 
‘the language of OT, and therefore probably that 
of St. Matthew, included under this name countries 
that lay considerably to the N. as well as to the 
E. of Palestine’ (see e.g. Nu 237, Is 412); while 
the nature of the gifts presented is not decisive 
(Weiss, Life of Christ, Eng tr. i. 266). It may, 
however, safely be assumed that they are not 
Jews (as v. d. Hardt, Miinter, Paulus, etc.); the 
words did dvarod\Gy and the exact terms of their 
question seem inconsistent with this supposition, 
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while the evidence of Christian tradition is also 
weighty. : 

(2) The controversy whether wdyo is here to be 
understood in a good or bad sense is really unim- 
portant. It is, no doubt, true that the bad sense 
predominates in classical writers of the time (¢.g. 
Tac. Ann. ii.. 27, xii, 22, 59; Plin. HN xxv. 59, 
xxvi. 9, xxx. 1, 6; cf. Kleuker, Anhang zum 
Zend-Avesta, ii. 3), that the Magus is frequently 
denounced in Rabbinical works (Hamburger, KE 
s.v. ‘Zauberei’; Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus 
the Messiah, i. 210), and that the other NT 
allusions bear an unequivocally bad sense (Ac 8° 
Simon Magus, 13%8 Elymas). However, the 
evangelist lays no stress, either on the value of 
the religion of the Magi in general or on its 
falsity, so that the attempt of many ancient 
commentators (Just., Chrys., Theophyl.; cf. J. 
Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. ii. 36) to press the bad sense 
here, is as irrelevant to the story in the Gospel as 
the ironical fears of Strauss for the dogmatic 
consequences of a favourable construction. The 
newly-born king of the Jews receives homage from 
Eastern sages; their views (beyond the reference 
to the star, which does not imply any opinion on 
astrology in general) are not touched upon, and 
therefore neither praised nor blamed—a point in 
which Mt 2 contrasts with Sen. Hp. 58, where 
some critics have endeavoured to find a parallel. 

(3) The exact cause of the Magi’s coming can 
apparently only be guessed at. The passages 
in the Avesta on the three sons of Zoroaster and 
the triumph of Soshyos would appear, even if 
their bearing on the present story were more 
clear, to be too late in date to afford any assist- 
ance (Sacred Books of the East,iv. p. xxxvii). We 
must suppose that the Magi, to whatever nation- 
ality they themselves belonged, derived their in- 
ference that a king of the Jews was born, from 
Jewish sources. The coming of Messiah seems 
certainly to have been expected among the Jews 
at this time (Lk 2”; Ellicott, Hulsean Lectures §, 
75); and though the widespread feeling in the 
East, that a Jewish Messiah would conquer the 
world, is only attested for a later period (Eders- 
heim, op. cit. 1. 203), Jewish authorities, if con- 
sulted on the appearance of an exceptional astro- 
nomical phenomenon, might well. have explained 
it of Messiah. Unfortunately, it is difficult to 
ascertain either (a) what the precise Jewish view 
in regard to the star of Messiah was, or (6) what 
the actual astronomical fact was in which they 
regarded the expectation as now fulfilled. 

(a) As regards the former point, in Nu 2417 
(referred to by Just. Tryph. 106; Iren. 1. ix. 2; 
Orig. Cels. 1. 59, etc.), the star would most natur- 
ally apply to the prince himself, not to a sidereal 
phenomenon heralding his appearance (cf. Weiss, 
op. cit. i. 266; G. Baur, Altt. Weissag. i. 346); the 
passage in Aggadoth Mashiach (quoted by Eders- 
heim, op. cit. 1. 211), however important in other 
ways, is quite vague as to the nature of the star; 
while Abarbanel (1437-1508, a Portuguese Rabbi 
commenting on Daniel), who attaches special im- 
portance to the gon tuneton of Jupiter and Saturn 
in Pisces, 1s a very late writer, the value of whose 
evidence for the earlier period is a difficult matter 
to decide. 

(6) Various attempts have been made to discover 
unusual astronomical phenomena at this time, 
which might have aroused the attention of the 
Magi. Kepler (De vero anno, etc. 1614) calculated 
that a conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn took 
place in B.C. 7; Ideler (Handb. d. Chronol. ii. 399), 
and more recently Pritchard, have repeated the 
calculations, the latter showing (Memoirs of Royal 
Ast. Soc. xxv. 119) that three conjunctions took 
place between May and December &.¢. 7. This 
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conjunction (besides agreeing very well with the 
hint in Abarbanel, whatever that may be worth) 
would certainly present a rare and splendid spec- 
tacle, and would undoubtedly cause much interest 
to those engaged in the study of the stars. No 
difficulty would be caused by the use of dorip in 
Mt 2, for (in spite of Suidas, s.v. dorjp) the word 
may apparently be employed for any sidereal 
appearance (at least in the popular language of 
NT, e.g. Lk 21%, Ac 27%, He 11”; ef, also Schiifer 
in Brunck’s Ap. Rhod. ii. p. 206), while Lotz has 
remarked that, as neither the evangelist nor any 
authority of his seem to have seen the star, the 
word used is indifferent. But Pritchard has 
shown (‘Star of the Wise Men,’ in Smith’s DB) 
that this conjunction cannot be considered to have 
guided the Magi to Bethlehem or stood over 
Bethlehem at the time required by the story; 
possibly also some weight may be attached to his 
remark that a still closer conjunction took place 
in B.C. 66, which ought to have aroused similar 
interest. Wieseler (Chronol. Synops. 67) follows a 
suggestion of Kepler, that a peculiarly coloured 
evanescent star may have appeared between 
Jupiter and Saturn, of the same kind as one which 
appeared at the similar conjunction observed by 
Kepler in 1604. Wieseler further, adopting a hint 
supplied by Minter (Stern der Weisen, 1827, in 
which work interest in Kepler’s suggestion was 
again aroused after a long interval), claims the 
support of Chinese tables for the appearance of 
such a star in Feb. B.c. 4, and the moderate weight 
attached by him to this evidence seems (in spite of 
the ridicule of Strauss) to be justified. Accord- 
ingly he regards the evanescent star, not the con- 
junction, as the star of the Magi; Edersheim (op. 
cit. 1. 211), by referring to two passages in the 
Midrashim which represent the star of Messiah as 
appearing two years before His birth, is able to 
suggest further that the conjunction in B.c. 7 may 
have aroused the attention of the Magi, and the 
evanescent star of B.c. 4 have seemed (as it appar- 
ently well might) to guide them and stand over 
Bethlehem. On the other hand, the narrative 
implies that the star guiding the Magi to Bethlehem 
was believed to be the same star as that seen at 
its rising before; so we should either have to 
credit the Magi with a mistake (which seems im- 
probable under the circumstances), or to suppose 
that the evanescent star appeared twice (which is 
in conflict with the Chinese records, on which the 
hypothesis depends). 

We must therefore be content to believe that 
astronomical reasons prompted the Magi’s visit, 
but that it is doubtful whether the exact cause has 
as yet been ascertained. Considering the number 
of astronomical possibilities, this fact is not in 
itself surprising. But there is nothing in the 
language of Mt 2 to imply that the star is of 
such a kind as could not be shown to be subject 
to natural laws. The universal belief in ancient 
times that stars acted as guides (Winer, RWB 
li. 524), would serve to convince the Magi that 
this had happened in their case; their story, 
which may have corresponded accurately enough 
to the apparent facts, is simply adopted without 
comment in the Gospel. The question is not 
whether a star can lead men and stand over a 
place, but whether it can appear to do so; the 
passage is undoubtedly of ‘great poetical beauty’ 
(Holtzmann), but it does not follow that it rests 
on no historical basis (cf. Weiss, op. cit. i. 265). 
A wooden interpretation of the text is in any case 
to be deprecated, whether adopted in the super- 
natural (asWordsworth, in Joc.) or anti-supernatural 
interest. 

(4) The attempt to use the date of the Magi’s 
visit for establishing that of Christ’s birth, comes 


to very little. Commentators are unable to agree 
how soon after the birth the visit is to be placed ; 
the order of Herod would certainly be meant (as 
Euthymius already pointed out) to be inclusive, 
and would not show that the child was nearly two 
years old; the astronomical data are too uncertain 
to be of any value. [But cf. art. CHRONOLOGY OF 
NT, vol. i. p. 403; and Ramsay, Was Christ Born 
at Bethlehem ? p. 215]. 

(5) Much criticism has been directed against the 
whole story in Mt 2; but a careful study of the 
writers who oppose it most strongly, would seem 
to show the difficulty of explaining it, even from a 
purely destructive point of view. It has been 
suggested that the visit of these Eastern sages 
would, if true, have made a great impression, and 
that accounts from other quarters would almost 
necessarily be expected; but the attitude of 
Herod, which would at once be suspected, would 
make the utmost secrecy desirable. It is admitted 
that the murder of the children is in keeping with 
Herod’s character (see Jos. Ant. XVII. vi. 5; BJ 1. 
XXxili. 4, 6); the number of children killed would 
be small (‘probably 20 at most,’ Edersheim, i. 
214; Holtzmann exaggerates it); and those who 
remember the controversies on the ‘silence of 
Thucydides’ and ‘the silence of Eusebius’ will 
have no difficulty with ‘the silence of Josephus’ 
here. The references in Macrobius, Sat. ii. 4. 11] 
(Holtzmann, in loc., regards this as a certain allusion 
to our story), and Chalcidius, Tim. vii. 126, are too 
late in date to afford any clearly independent 
evidence, but the absence of confirmation cannot 
under the circumstances be regarded as unfavour- 
able to Mt 2 (for the earliest patristic allusions, see 
Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, ii. 2, 80). Lk follows 
entirely different sources from Mt in his account 
of Jesus’ childhood, and therefore the omission of 
any allusion to the Magi in the third Gospel can- 
not be regarded as surprising. The question how 
room is to be found for the Magi’s visit, so as to 
make a consistent story of the two narratives, is a 
difficult one, but the view of Wieseler (Chron. 
Synops. 152) may perhaps be considered satisfactory. 

The attempt to discredit Mt 2 by producing close 
parallels is not successful. The scene at Plato’s 
death in Sen. Hp. 58 is more remarkable for its 
differences than its resemblances; the story of 
Moses, as given in Jos. Andé. Il. ix. 2, though more 
like Mt 2 than the parallel section in Ex, does not 
deserve the importance which some scholars attach 
to it (cf. Weiss, op. cit. i. 268) ; the looser illustra- 
tions of Strauss carry no conviction. The expecta- 
tions of the Jews as to their Messiah do not appear 
to have been of such a kind as would account for 
the invention of the story in fulfilment of them 
(Edersheim, op. cit. i. 209). It is true that certain 
parts of OT (esp. Ps 72”, Is 60: °) might lead to a 
modification of the tradition in the direction in- 
dicated by those passages, and the subsequent 
history of the story shows this to have been the 
case, but those very points are conspicuously absent 
from Mt’saccount. Again, the two places in which 
Mt adduces OT quotations (2°15) certainly raise 
difficulties of interpretation (Edersheim, 1. 206; 
Weiss, i. 270), but those very difficulties show that 
the story has not been invented to fulfil the pro- 
phecies. The utterance of Balaam (Nu 24%”) would 
necessarily be regarded as fulfilled in the star of 
the Magi, but it is hard to see how it could have 
given rise to the latter; that there should be signs 
in heaven at the advent of Messiah (Rev 12?) is as 
natural as that a pretender should subsequently 
call himself Bar-Cochba (‘son of the star’), but 
that Mt 2 should correspond in any sense to an 
expected star of Messiah is extremely unnatural. 
We should rather have to think of the evangelist 
as deliberately inventing a fulfilment, suggesting 
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a reason why it should not have caused more 
excitement at the time, and combining it with 
the gifts of Ps 68° 72!, and the worship of Is 497. 
But the connexion with the prophecies is too slight, 
the combination too inferential, and the style of 
the whole too simple, to make this supposition 
satisfactory. To suppose, further, that this very 
fact is due to the author’s ingenuity, is to credit 
him with almost superhuman cleverness. That 
Jerus. should be troubled at one moment and 
should have forgotten the cause at the next, is 
not inconsistent with the habits of an excitable 
populace. Nothing need be said of Keim’s objec- 
tion that Herod ‘would not have exalted the 
position of the Sanhedrin’ (see Weiss, i. 269), of 
his somewhat simple suggestion that Herod would 
probably have put the Magi to death, or of the 
difficulty found by Holtzmann in the king’s secret 
interview with them. That so long a journey 
should be undertaken for such a cause is no doubt 
@ priort improbable, but it is not impossible. If 
the story is legendary, the explanation of the 
legend has certainly not been found yet, and 
critics ought carefully to consider whether the 
difficulties involved in rejecting the account are 
not greater than those of accepting it as historical. 
But it is impossible to arrive at any definite con- 
clusion, on critical grounds, with regard to the 
Magi’s visit, unless it is taken in connexion with 
the other incidents related in the Gospels about 
the childhood of Jesus (see JESUS CHRIST). 

(6) Tradition has much to say in regard to the 
Magi’s visit. The influence of Ps 68%-%! 72, Is 
497 60°: °, makes itself felt in the belief that they 
were kings (perhaps already in Tert. Jud. 9, Mare. 
3. 13; but see Patritius, de Hvangel. ii. 320, where 
it is contended that there is no clear instance before 
the 6th cent.). Their number was fixed at three 
(in spite of an Eastern tradition that they were 
twelve: Drisler, Classical Studies, p. 31; Op. Imp. 
in Mt 2 ap. Chrysost. vi. 638), probably from the 
threefold nature of their gifts, though symbolical 
meanings were also attached (e.g. Orig. Hom. Gen. 
14.3; Leo, Serm. 31.1; [Aug.] Serm. App. 136. 4; 
Bede, Collect. v. 542). The gifts themselves were 
explained in symbolical ways (Suicer, Thes. s.v. 
AlBavos), though it is perhaps worth notice that 
Christian art attached but little importance to the 
actual gold, frankincense, and myrrh, for which 
other offerings were generally substituted (Kraus, 
RE s.v. ‘Magier’). The star received miraculous 
additions (Ign. Eph. 19, see Lightfoot, ad loc. ; 
Chrysost. Hom. Mt. 6. 2), as did the whole story 
(Op. Imp. l.c.; Hyde, Rel. Vet. Pers. ch. 31). The 
names of the Magi, and the traditional way of 
representing them, became fixed (Spanheim, Dw. 
Evang. i. 287 ; Moroni, Dizion. s.v. ‘Magi’; Kraus, 
l.c.). Their bodies were discovered in the East in 
the 4th cent. and removed to Constantinople ; 
thence they travelled to Milan on the consecration 
of Eustorgius, and to Cologne on the conquest of 
Milan in 1162. Their festival, combined at first 
with a commemoration of Christ’s baptism, His 
first miracle, and the feeding of the 5000 (Max. 
Taur. Hom. ad Epiph. 7; [Aug.]Serm. App. 134. 1), 
appears in the 4th cent. (Amm. Mare. 21. 2, Julian; 
Greg. Naz. Orat. 43. 52; Valens); and though 
rejected by the Donatists as an innovation (Aug. 
Serm. 202. 2), was honoured by the Catholics (Const. 
Apost. 8. 33; cf. Cod. Theod. xv. t. 5. 5; Cod. 
Justin. i. t. 12. 7). Though the ‘Epiphany’ 
always retained traces of its origin as a celebra- 
tion of Christ’s baptism (hence its special suita- 
bility for the administration of baptism; Augusti, 
Handb. d. Christl. Archiol. ii. 376), the “Magi 
assumed a gradually increasing importance in its 
solemnities (cf. Binterim, Denkwiird. d. chr. kath. 
Kirche, V. 1. 310). 


LIrERATURE.—The most important works are cited in the 
course of the article, while further references can be found 
from them. On traditions as to the Magi and Epiphany see 
also Smith, DB, art. ‘Maer’; Bingham, Orzgines, vol. ix. p. 66; 
Hone, Everyday Book, Jan. 6. P. V. M. BENECKE. 


MAGIC, MAGICIAN.—Magic, ars magica, is the 
profession and practice of the magi or pdyo.. This 
is the etymological signification of the word. The 
name and office are associated by Greek writers 
with the Persians. ‘Among the Persians they 
who are wise respecting the deity, and are his 
servants, are called magi,’ says Porphyry (de 
Abstin. An. iv. 16). Both Herodotus and Xenophon 
employ the term in the sense of priest and sooth- 
sayer (Her. vii. 37; Xenoph. Cyr. VIII. i. 23). 
Indeed, according to Porphyry, Darius declared 
himself to be a teacher of magic (uayixay diddoKados). 
In Sophocles, Oed. Tyr. 387, the word is used in an 
unfavourable connexion ; but this cannot be said to 
be necessary and inevitable. In Dn 1” Theod., 2° 
LXX and Theod. etc., udyos occurs with by no means 
a bad sense attaching toit. Indeed, Daniel himself 
(51 Theod.) was chief magus, and obtained this 
appointment from Nebuchadnezzar himself (dpxwy 
érraoday, udywv, Xaddalwy, pPIvp pavx poo 32). And 
in the same ethically neutral and official sense the 
word pdyos occurs in the Matthew narrative (21:7 1°). 

One passage in Herodotus (i. 101) need not detain 
us. Here the magi are called a ‘tribe’ of Medes. 
As Schrader points out (COT ii. p. 118), they were 
rather a class than a tribe, 7.e. the Median priestly 
order. We have a close parallel in the Hebrew 
Levi. 

The origin of the name and office of Magian (udyos, 
Heb. 29 only in foreign name Rab-mag) is un- 
certain. Both Schrader and Delitzsch claim for 
it a Babylonian origin, and this certainly seems 
probable. Yet it must be confessed that at present 
there is no satisfactory derivation of 35 from 
Assyro-Babylonian forthcoming. Schrader’s com- 
bination of 1t with émku (imqu) ‘ deep,’ ‘ wise’ (py), 
is very hazardous ; while Delitzsch in his Prolegg. 
emes neuen Heb.-Aram. Worterb. p. 138, footn. 1, 
surrenders, on phonetic grounds, his former com- 
bination of the word (propounded in Hed. in the 
Light of Assyr. Research, p. 14) with the Assyr. 
mahhu, meaning ‘ prophet,’ ‘ soothsayer ’ (=asipu). 
Nevertheless, the close parallel between the ex- 
pression 1 32 (in Jer 39%) and the Assyrian title 
Rab-Sak(é) (WA Jii.pl.67, line 66),* points decisively 
to a Babylonian origin. 

But our subject 1s not limited by the original 
etymologic import of the name. Magic is a term 
used by us to connote a certain range of acts 
standing in very close relation to ancient religion, 
yet hardly forming a normal or essential part of it. 
A satisfactory definition of the term is by no means 
easy. Ina recently published work by Dr. Alfred 
Lehmann, entitled Superstition and Magic, in which 
the accompanying beliefs and usages are traced 
from the earliest times down to the present, the 
writer defines magic as every act which arises from 
superstition or may be explained on the assumption 
of superstitious ideas (p. 7, Germ. ed.). But the 
definition is too broad; and when we come to the 
definition of superstition as ‘every hypothesis 
which has either no justification in a given religion 
or stands in contradiction to the scientific concep- 
tions of a given time’ (p. 6), we have too shifting a 
basis on which to construct an adequate definition 
of magic. We must therefore endeavour to fix on 
a more stable connotation for this term. Ludwig 
Blau, Das alt-Jiidische Zauberwesen, defines magic 


* See Schrader, COT’ ii. pp. 3f., 114. The word Sak as an 
Assyrian official term is to be found not only in the annals of 
Tiglath-pileser 11. but also in the Rassam cyl. of Assurbanipal, 
col. ii, 15, Su-ut-Sak-ja ; see Delitzsch, Assyr, Lesestiticke 8, No. 83 
in the Schrifttafel. 
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as consisting of those acts ‘whereby an event or a 
condition is conceived of as brought to pass in some 
supernatural way’ (p. 3). We are here standing 
on firmer ground. Yet even here greater clearness 
is needed, for the term ‘supernatural’ requires 
elucidation. Robertson Smith (Prophets of Isr., 
Lect. vii. ad jin.) has shown that our terms 
‘natural’ and ‘supernatural’ had no relevancy to 
ancient Semitic modes of thought. The definition 
would be clearer if by ‘supernatural’ we meant 
‘transcending the normal coexistences and sequences 
of cause and effect.’ Yet even then Blau’s defini- 
tion of magic remains too broad, since it might 
include sacrifices, augury, and soothsaying. But 
in its strict sense magic stands outside these, and 
should be entirely separated from the normal 
thoughts and acts of religion. 

Magic may, in its historic sense, be best described 
as the special and abnormal agency, whether through 
words or acts, whereby certain superhuman personal 
powers are constrained either to create evil (or 
good) or to avert baleful effects. According] 
magic falls into two parts. We have to do wit 
the art with which the Babylonian systems make 
us familiar, whereby the superior deities or good 
demons are influenced to exercise their good offices 
to avert the evil, ¢.¢. whereby counter-spells or 
charms are worked. This art may be called ‘sacred 
magic.’ On the other hand, we have to do with 
the Black art* called sorcery (see art. SORCERY), 
whereby evils are wrought on the unfortunate 
human victim through the power of the evil 
eye, etc., by the male sorcerer, or more frequently 
through the female witch, who is able to summon 
supernatural powers of darkness to his or her 
aid. Of this some illustrations will be given 
below. 

In the definition, or rather description, above 
given we have had chiefly in view the usages and 
beliefs of the Christian era and the ages that pre- 
ceded it. In other words, magic is regarded as the 
outgrowth of demonology, the necessary accom- 
paniment of a belief in demons. To quote once 
more from Blau’s treatise: ‘These spirits the 
magician endeavours by his occult methods to 
bring under his power, or to compel them to carry 
out his will. he conceptions respecting the 
nature and power of these spirits, whom man can 
make serviceable to himself, differ with the different 
races. This does not, however, alter the essential 
fact. Belief in demons and belief in magic are in- 
separable the one from the other’ (p. 7). As it is 
not the purpose of this article, contributed to a 
Bible Dictionary, to travel beyond the confines of 
the subject in its biblical relations, we shall con- 
tent ourselves with the above conception of magic 
based on the animistic interpretation of the universe 
out of which demonology arose | (see article DEMON, 
DEVIL, vol. i. p. 590). It must be premised, how- 
ever, that demonology does not wholly explain 
magic in all its varied forms and ramifications. 

Investigation of the historic sources of the 
magical beliefs and practices of Israel leads us to 
ancient Egypt and Babylonia—more especially the 
latter. In both magic was highly developed, and 
penetrated deeply into the life of the people. In 

* See Lehmann, ib. p. 31f. 

+ Tylor (Prim. Culture, i. p. 116), basing his generalization 
on a broad survey of savage life, modern superstition and 
folk-lore, finds the psychology of magic in faulty association of 
ideas. ‘By a vast mass of evidence from savage, barbaric, and 
civilized life, magic arts, which have resulted from thus mis- 
taking an ideal for a real connexion, may be clearly traced from 
the lower culture which they are of to the higher culture which 
they are in. Such are the practices whereby a distant person 
is to be affected by acting on something closely associated with 
him, his property, clothes he has worn, and above all cuttings 
from his hair and nails.’ This is, no doubt, largely true. But 
the following passage in Tylor’s work clearly shows that the 


theory must be supplemented by the assumption of demonology 
or a belief in the sorcerer, who is a quasi-demon. 


both we fortunately have access to ancient docu- 
ments in considerable abundance belonging to an 
age far anterior to the Exile and even the Regal 
period in Hebrew history. 

Erman’s instructive work, Life in Ancient Egypt, 
describes vividly the magical conceptions and prac- 
tices that prevailed in the Nile Valley. As in 
Babylonia, magic was one of the most potent 
influences in the intellectual and moral life of 
ancient Egypt. ‘The belief that there were words 
and actions by which they could produce an effect 
on the powers of nature, upon every living being, 
upon animals, and even upon gods, was indissolubly 
connected with all the actions of the Egyptians’ 
(p. 352). It infected their funeral ceremonies. 
Wooden figures were supposed to do the work or 
prepare the food for the deceased. These with 
stone geese and wooden models of kitchens had 
been endowed through incantations with magical 
power. Even gods availed themselves of magic 
formule to constrain each other, or wore amulets. 
Isis pre-eminently was mistress of magic. Her 
name was placed on amulets worn by the deceased 
as a protection, and it was also used in medicines 
prepared for the living. The underlying concep- 
tion in many of the formule employed was that in 
the history of one of the gods some good fortune 
came to the deity. The magician for the time 
regarded himself as identified with the god, and 
would repeat the words which the god had spoken 
on that occasion, and he might even designate 
himself as the god. Erman cites the example 
(p. 853)— 

* Thou art not above me—I am Amon, 
Iam Anhor, the beautiful slayer, 
Iam the prince, the Lord of the Sword,’ etc., 
by which crocodiles were conjured. 

In the description of the great trial for high 
treason—a harem conspiracy against Rameses IIL. 
(contained in the judiciary papyrus of Turin, papy- 
rus Lee and papyrus Rollin)—we read that ‘the 
royal superintendent of the cows, a man of high 
rank, procured a magical book from the Pharaoh’s 
own library, and according to its directions made 
certain wax figures which were smuggled into the 
palace, where they were supposed to cause lameness 
and illness’ (Erman, p. 143). Magic and medicine 
were closely bound up with one another in Egypt 
as in Babylonia. Our chief authority on this sub- 
ject is the great papyrus Ebers. In order that a 
special remedy might be effective, certain incanta- 
tions were pronounced over it. The following 
formula, we learn from the above papyrus, was 
recited in the preparation of all medicines: ‘That 
Isis might make free, make free. That Isis might 
make Horus free from all evil that his brother Set 
had done to him when he slew his father Osiris. 
O Isis, great enchantress, free me, release me from 
all evil red things, from the fever of the god and 
the fever of the goddess, from death, and death 
from pain, and the pain which comes over me; as 
thou hast freed, as thou hast released thy son 
Horus, whilst I enter into the fire and go forth 
from the water,’ etc. (Ebers, i. 12 ff.). From the 
same authority we can readily perceive the dense 
ignorance of Egyptian doctors respecting the in- 
ternal organism and its parts. They had a vague 
conception of the heart as the centre of the circula- 
tory system, as well as some knowledge of the 
bones and large viscera, but respecting the eti- 
ology of disease knew nothing. Diseases they, like 
other ancients, ascribed to demons. The body was 
divided into 36 parts, and over each part a demon 
presided, and in case of disease he was addressed 
in order that restoration to health might follow. 
From the Book of the Dead we learn that in the 
case of a dead body the different parts of the body 
fell to the care of respective deities. Thus Nu 
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guarded the hair, R& the face, Hathor took the 
eyes under her protection, Anubis the lips, while 
Thoth took oversight over all the limbs. Further 
interesting details on this subject may be obtained 
from Dr. A. Wiedemann’s Religion der alten 
Aigypter, p. 146 f. 

In Babylonia demonology and magic were even 
more prevalent than in ancient Egypt. To the 
inhabitants of the Euphrates and Tigris lands the 
existence of a vast host of demons was an ever- 
present fact. Now demons, as we have already 
pointed out (art. DmEmMoNn, DEVIL), are simply a 
development of Animism. In the words of Prof. 
Morris Jastrow (Religion of Babylonia and As- 
syria, p. 49), ‘the more important and the more 
uniform of the natural forces became gods, and 
the inferior ones were, as a general rule, relegated 
to the secondary position of mere sprites, like the 
jinns of Arabic belief.’ Mere sprites or demons 
personify the irregular and destructive forces of 
nature (cf. Chantepie de la Saussaye, i. p. 214). 
The incantations, of which so large a number has 
been supplied to us in the 4th vol. of the Cunei- 
form Inscr. of Western Asia (WAT, occasionally 
designated Rawl.; see Sayce, Hibbert Lect. pp. 
441-447), usually deal with bodily or mental aftlic- 
tions, of which evil demons were held to be the 
cause. These were believed to have obtained 
power over the human subject owing to the wrath 
of some deity, or because the victim had been sub- 
jected to blighting influence through the instru- 
mentality of some sorcerer or witch. Angry gods 
made use of demons for the infliction of punish- 
ment. Moreover, it was believed that domestic 
misfortunes, such as jealousy, evil reports, and 
quarrels, were brought about by these supernatural 
agents. In magic, forms of words constituted the 
means by which the demons were constrained to 
work these mischiefs on the unfortunate victim. 
Or it might be effectuated by poisonous breath 
or spittle, and yet more often by the evil eye. 
For in the very earliest times it was a popular 
superstition that certain beings possessed demonic 
power, and could exercise it malignantly on human 
victims of their displeasure. Jastrow thinks that 
‘this belief may have originated in the abnormal 
appearance presented by certain individuals in 
consequence of physical deformities. . . . The un- 
canny impression made by dwarfs, persons with a 
strange look in their eyes, and, above all, the 
insane, would give rise to the view that some 
people possessed peculiar powers. By the side of 
such as were distinguished by bodily defects, those 
who outranked their fellows by virtue of natural 
gifts, by keenness of intellect or cunning, would 
also be supposed to have received their power 
through some demoniac source. There would thus 
be associated ideas of sorcery and witchcraft. The 
sorcerers might be either male or female, but, for 
reasons Which are hard to fathom, the preference 
was given to females.’ Thus among the Baby- 
lonians, as in medizeval Europe, the witch appears 
more frequently than the male sorcerer. She 
possesses the power of demons, and in incantations 
the two are often conjoined. 

The predominance of the sorceress may also be 
observed in Jewish literature as well as in that of 
other races, notably in that of Greece and Rome (cf. 
Horace, Epod. xvii., Sat. i.8 ; Theocritus, [dylvii.). 
Citations from the Talmud in Blau’s Das alt-Jiid- 
ische Zauberwesen, p. 23f., show how deep-seated 
was the belief that sorcery was the work of women. 
Sorceresses, in fact, abounded ; and according to 
Simon ben Jochai (A.D. 150) they had increased in 
number in his time, while Rabbi Eliezer declares 
that Simeon ben Shetach had hanged eighty of them 
in Ascalon in one day. Popular belief among the 
Jews even assigned rabies among dogs to the agency 
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of women. This predominance of the sorceress 
meets us in ancient Arabia. * 

The witch held close personal relations with the 
demons, and could control them, being able to 
invoke them at her will in order to effect her 
malignant purposes on mankind. Magical potions 
constituted one of the arts which she employed. 
But among the most effective was the method which 
has been termed ‘sympathetic magic’: ‘ Under 
the notion that the symbolical acts of the sorcerers 
would have their effect upon the one to be be- 
witched, the male sorcerer or the witch would tie 
knots ina rope.t Repeating certain formulas with 
each fresh knot, the witch would in this way sym- 
bolically strangle the victim, seal his mouth, rack 
his limbs, tear his entrails, and the like. Still 
more popular was the making an image of the 
desired victim in clay or pitch, honey, fat, or other 
soft material, and either by burning it to inflict 
physical tortures upon the person representing it, 
or by undertaking various symbolical acts with it, 
such as burying it among the dead . . . to prognosti- 
cate in this way a fate corresponding to one of 
these acts for the unfortunate victim.’ 

Cuneiform scholars have devoted much attention 
to this weird branch of Babylonian literature. 
Since the days, twenty-five years ago, when Lenor- 
mant expounded this subject in his Chaldean Magic 
with much graphic vigour and detail, several 
scholars, including Sayce and recently L. W. King 
(Babylonian Magic and Sorcery), Vallqvist, and 
Zimmern, have made notable contributions. 

The demons which are mentioned in the incanta- 
tion texts amount to hundreds. They are of 
various classes: those which inhabit the field, 
those which haunt the resting-places of the dead, 
and the evil demons which inflict physical suffer- 
ing. It is with the last we are now specially 
concerned; and the means by which these evil 
influences were counteracted occupy a vast number 
of cuneiform tablets. We possess a great collection 
of incantations directed against these demons, 
called by a variety of names, and also against the 


sorcerers. In many cases the interpretations are 
provisional. 
The utukkwu of the field and the uwtuwkkwu of the 
mountain. 
The wtukku of the sea, and the one that lurks 
in graves. 


The evil shedu, the shining alu, 
Beside these we have mention of the ekimmu, 
‘which seizes hold of a man.’+ These incantations 
fall into various elaborate series. 


* Wellh. Reste Arab. Heidenthums?, p.159: ‘There were men 
and women who made this art of magic their profession. The 
witches, however, were more numerous. They distinguished 
themselves among the Arabs, as among other races, from the 
male sorcerers by showing themselves more passive than active. 
Hence the demons do not serve them, but vice versd. In fact 
they almost seem incarnations of the demons. In the time of 
Ibn Munkidh the witches rode about naked on a stick between 
the graves of the cemetery of Shaizar. Similarly they still 
ride by night on palm sticks through the air, having stripped 
themselves stark naked, smeared their bodies with cow’s milk, 
and abjured islam in a formula of renunciation.’ The witches 
riding resemble demons in this respect; comp. p. 152. They 
were credited also with acts of unchastity, drawing the blood 
from the other sex, changing them into animals, or robbing 
them of reason. See Doughty’s entertaining references, in 
Arabia Deserta, vol. ii. p. 106f., to the Kheybar witches. 

+ Comp. the Hebrew 727 used of binding and conjuring by 


the tying of knots, Dt 181, Ps 586, and 139 frequently used in 
the plur., Is. 479.12, 

{ From the root ekému, ‘to take’ or ‘seize’; see Delitzsch, 
Assyr. Handw. s.v. 028. Apparently the word properly means 
the manes or shade that wanders by night. We have other 
demons specially mentioned, viz. Lilw and lilitu, the demons oi 
night (see art. DEMON), the gallu that attacks the hand, the 
rabisu and labartu, demons of nightmare, Namtar and axakku, 
plague demons. We find some of them pictured on the bound- 
ary stones. These are the demons of the field, who will inflict 
punishment on the trespasser or any one who will invade pro- 
prietary rights, and whose power the owner invokes to defend 
them. Students of Is 1321. 3413f should take note of the fact 
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One series, consisting of sixteen tablets, known by the natural 
name of evid demon, contained protective incantations against 
various classes of evil spirits. Another is called the series of 
“head sickness,’ which covered nine tablets. Two others, have 
lately been the subject of careful investigation,—the Surpu 
series by Zimmern, and the Makia series by Tallqvist. Both 
expressions signify ‘burning,’ since in both the subject dealt 
with is the burning of images of sorcerers and the incantations 
recited when this symbolical act was performed. These incan- 
tations were of superior force, intended to countervail and over- 
power the baleful influence of the spells used by the hostile 
sorcerer. Symbolical loosening of knots counterworked the 
symbolic tying of the same. Sometimes we have the symbolical 
peeling of several skins of an onion. As night was the time 
chosen by sorcerers and witches for their work, the three 
divisions of the night, evening, midnight, and dawn, corre- 
sponding to the temple watches, were the times chosen for the 
countervailing incantations and symbolic acts. 

The Surpwu and Makia series formed incantation rituals. 
Certain formulas were found to be effective, and were therefore 
preserved for use; but since a certain formula only availed for 
a particular set of circumstances, it was necessary to preserve 
as many formulas as possible to meet every case with which the 
professional exorcizer might be confronted. This exorcizer 
naturally plays a great part as a controller of the destructive 
spirits. One citation, modified from M. Jastrow’s recent 
work, may suffice. It is taken from the Maklda series. First the 
sufferer describes his troubles (Tallq. ii. col. iii. 148 f.)— 

‘They have used all kinds of charms 
To entwine me as with ropes (?) 
To catch me as in a bird’s snare, 
To tie me as with cords, 
To overpower me as in a net, 
To throttle me as with a noose, 
To tear me as a fabric.’ 


After which the exorcizer says— 


‘But I, by the command of Marduk, lord of charms, 
By Marduk, the master of bewitchment, 
Both the male and the female sorcerer, 
As with ropes I will entwine, 
As in a bird’s snare I will catch, 
As in a net I will overpower, 
As in a noose I will throttle (apatti?), 
As a fabric I will tear.’ 


The byplay of action that accompanied each 
phrase of the incantation must be supplied by the 
reader’simagination. These acts were symbolically 
performed by the exorcizer on an “image of the 
witch made of bitumen and pitch, of clay or wax. 
Sometimes the sufferer had been bewitched by 
concoctions of herbs. In this case other herbs 
or potions are concocted by the exorcizing priest 
as a counter charm. 

In the lines repeated by the exorcizer above 
quoted we notice as significant the appeal to 
Marduk. The invocation of the greater deities 
was the leading characteristic of these counter- 
spells. Demons were related to the gods as in- 
feriors to superiors. Doubtless, in some cases, 
the dividing line was slight, but that the mastery 
belonged to the Great Gods is clear. Those in- 
voked were chiefly Samas, who, as the rising sun, 
was supposed to scare away the haunting spectres 
of the night; Sin, the guardian and illuminator 
of the darkness; Istar and her consort Tammuz. 
But the most important place in these incanta- 
tions was held by the magical triad Ea, Marduk, 
and Gibil (as well as Nusku). Here the two 
points to be noticed ,are, (1) the appeal to the 
gods of light, Marduk, Sama, and Sin, as opposed 
to darkness, and the works of sorcery carried on 
in darkness (cf. Ps 9151%). (2) Water and fire, 
as the two purifying elements, are summoned to 
the magician’s aid through the gods whom he 
invokes. Observe that it is in fire the images of 
the witches were burned, while the cleansing and 
healing properties of water were recognized even 
in those primitive times. Ea was the Babylonian 
cod of water as well as of wisdom, the city of 
Eridu being the ancient seat of his cult. He is 
the lord of all secrets, whose name was awful, 


that the demons were always endowed with some animal or 
human shape. Frequently they are embodied in serpents, 
scorpions, or other monsters. Comp. WAT iv. pl. 5, and Perrot 
and Chipiez, Hist. of Art in Chaldea and Assyria, 1. pp. 61, 62, 
li, p. 81. 
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ineffable, and disguised in ciphers. His wonder- 
working name was inscribed on the sacred brazen 
vessels. But he stood on too lofty an eminence 
to be practically useful. In his place Marduk,* 
god of the sun as he rises from the ocean and 
brings with him the water of purification, is 
usually invoked by the exorcizing priest. On the 
other hand, Gibil and Nusku were invoked as re- 
presenting the sacred element of fire. The follow- 
ing incantation— 


‘“Nusku, great God, counsellor of the Great Gods, 
Guarding the sacrificial gifts of all the heavenly spirits, 
Founder of cities, renewer of sanctuaries, . . . 

I prostrate myself before thee ; 
Burn the sorcerer and the sorceress ; 
May the life of my sorcerer and sorceress be destroyed ’— 


was recited in a whisper before the wax image of 
the sorcerer or witch. A noticeable feature of 
these invocations of the fire-deity is the lofty 
language in which they are expressed. We con- 
clude with the following (Tallq. Maku, i. 130 f.)— 


‘The witch who has charmed me, 

Through the charm with which she has charmed me, 
charm her ; 

Those who have made images of me, reproducing my 
features, 

Who have taken away my breath, torn my hairs, 

Who have rent my clothes, have hindered my feet from 
treading the dust, 

May the fire-god, the strong one, break their charm.’ 


We have no space to refer to many other interest- 
ing features of this great subject of Babylonian 
magic, more especially to the ethical ideas that 
occasionally appear in the Surpu texts. These 
must be studied in the attractive pages of Morris 
Jastrow’s work from which quotation has been 
made. The importance of Babylonia in its rela- 
tion to Greek and Roman culture must not be 
forgotten, and in the realm of astrology and magic 
this especially holds true. In the early days 
of the Roman empire the mathematici or ‘ astro- 
logers’ were also called Chaldqi (cf. Gell, i.9). Far 
more potent was the influence of Babylonia upon 
Israel. The influence of Egypt over the ancient 
Hebrews is by no means so definite.+ Certainly 
no inference confirmatory of such influence can be 
drawn from the post-exilian passage, Ex 7} (P). 
The Piel partic. of 4wW2, there used to characterize 
the magicians and their practices, is connected by 


Semitic philologists with the Arabic root han 


‘cut off’ (used of an eclipse). The Ethpa. of the 
same root, employed in Syriac in the sense of 


0 0 » 
‘pray’ (cf. lasean ‘prayer’), is combined in 
Gesen. Heb. Lex.” with 1 K 188, where reference is 
made to the self-mutilation of the devotees of 
Baal. But this is a highly precarious speculation, 
and we are on a safer path if we go to the ancient 
Semitic Babylonian for light. AKasdpu in Assyrian 
means ‘to bewitch,’ and kispw means sorcery. 


* We cannot fail to note the corresponding réle in comparison 
with Ea played by Marduk in the cosmogonic legend. See 
CosMOGoNy. 

+ The influence exercised by Egypt was far more definite and 
powerful from the 3rd cent. B.c. onwards, when Alexandria be- 
came a centre where Greek and Oriental culture met. We see 
this in the later Jewish literature, from which Blau gives copi- 
ous citations (Das alt-Jiidische Zawberwesen, p. 38f.), Thus 
in Kiddushin 49b we read that out of the ten measures (}?1)) 
of sorcery which descended into the world, Egypt claimed for 
itself as many as nine. In Menachoth 85a we find an interest- 
ing reference to Jannes and Mambres (Johana and Mamra), the 
heads of the Egyptian magicians (cf. 2 Ti 38). Blau thinks that 
the Egyptian potion ‘9¥D7 Dn", to which Pesach. iii. 1 refers, 
was a magical healing draught. Among the Greeks and Romans 
Egypt was regarded as the classical land of magic and medicine. 
Yet this is more true of the later than of the earlier Greek 
history, and it is obvious that the Jewish Midrash read the con- 
ceptions of its own time into OT passages. Thus in 1 K 430 the 
‘wisdom of the sons of the east,’ which Solomon’s wisdom ex- 
ceeded, is interpreted to mean the wisdom of the Egyptians. 
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Here, as in the case of Awx (Dn 1% 2% 27 47 5), ef. 
Assyr. agsipu), we have probably Babylonian loan 
words. We have already indicated (art. DEMON) 
that the Heb. 7 (with its Aramaic equivalent) 
was of like origin. In earlier days than the Exile, 
especially in the 15th and previous centuries, 
Canaan was largely under Babylonian influence. 
From Is 2° we are disposed to conclude that Baby- 
lonian magic and other foreign superstitions pre- 
vailed in Israel in the days of Ahaz, if the reading 0739 
(LXX dm’ apyjfs) is to be accepted as sound. The 
validity of this reading most recent commentators, 
including Dillm. and Duhm, admit, though with 
the addition of o52 or ‘pep before nyo to make 
better structure and rhythm: ‘They are full of 
soothsaying from the East.’ Similarly Cheyne in 
SBOT. It is true that Balaam came from Pethor 
(Dt 234 [° Heb.], cf. Nu 22°), the Pitru of the Assyri- 
ans, on the western bank of the Euphrates, and 
that he was regarded as a soothsayer (Nu 227). 
Yet it must be admitted that the insertion of nop 
here is mere hypothesis. How deeply soothsaying 
and magic had infected Judah a century later 
is shown by Jer 27°. The prevalence of the 
magical arts in early pre-exilian times is clearly 
evidenced in the most primitive code of Hebrew 
legislation, which strictly prohibited such practices, 
and regarded them as closely connected with 
heathen worship. It is, moreover, significant that 
in Ex 2238, the passage referred to, it is a woman 
professor of these arts, 75¥39 or ‘ sorceress,’ who was 
not to be permitted to live. Similarly in Islam 
both the witch and the sorcerer were punished with 
death. The punishment of drowning was inflicted 
on the witches of Kufa by the Khalif Valid I.; see 
Wellhausen, Reste Arab. Heidenth.? p. 160. 

In the list of prohibited practices in Dt 18% 
the 725 or magician is coupled with those who 
worked spells (129 12h) by tying knots, whereby the 
victim was bound by an evil charm. Illustrations 
of these customs have been already given in the 
account of Babylonian practice. Closely associ- 
ated in the Deuteronomic passage with the magi- 
cian (7Y¥2>) and the sorcerer who binds the knots, 
are the soothsayer (v3) and the necromancer, and 
those who inquire by familiar spirits. On these 
subjects, nearly allied to magic and sometimes 
included in it, the reader is referred to the separ- 
ate articles, DIVINATION, SOOTHSAYING, and 
Sorcery. In Ps 58+ > and Jer 8” we find interest- 
ing parallels which show that serpent-charming was 
practised as a mode of conjuring the demons, which 
the ancient Hebrews like the Arabs considered to 
reside in serpents. Illustrations of this popular 
superstition may be found in Baudissin, Stud. zur 
Semit, Relig. i. p. 279 ff. ; W. R. Smith, LS p. 120, 
n. 1, and p. 133. The root wnd used in the Piel of 
the serpent-charmer (Ps 58°) is probably a mimetic 
word meaning to hiss or whisper,* and thus to con- 
jure serpents. See W. R. Smith, Jowrn. of Phil. 
xiv. p. 122 ff. Lagarde, indeed, would be disposed 
to connect wni and wn, and derive the latter from 
the former. The Assyrian parallel Pael form 
luhhusu is obscure as to meaning. 

Is 47 is a song (arranged in strophes) concerning 
the fall of Babylon. Its value for the student 
of history is the clear evidence it affords that by 
the Jews of the 6th cent. Babylonia was regarded 
as the land where magic had been practised from 
time immemorial (3:4y39 v.12). The prophet utters 
his warning in the words (vv.92)— 

‘Yea there shall come over thee both these. . . 
childlessness and widowhood in their full measure 
though thy magic arts (7:5¥2) be many, though thy 

*The presence of the significant sibilant w in all these 
words AWN, wD, und, wni, suggests an ultimate mimetic 
origin connected with the sound of hissing or whispering. Cf. 
ANDY in Is 1019 294, 


| spells (77229) be very potent... 
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Abide by thy 
spells * and thy many incantations whereby thou 
weariest thyself.—Perhaps ye are able to obtain 
advantage, perhaps ye scare away [the foes].’ 

The references to popular magic in the OT are 
not infrequent. The ox 7 of Reuben of which 
Rachel made use (Gn 304% J) seem to be a re- 
miniscence of some magic superstitions connected 
with the worship of the deity 1, which the 
Moabite Stone (line 12) would lead us to regard as 
a deity of love belonging to the tribe of Gad. 
There can be little doubt that the earrings 
buried by Jacob as idolatrous were magical 
amulets inscribed with words or tokens to avert 
the evil eye or other disasters (Gn 354). Simi- 
larly the ‘crescents’ or ‘little moons,’ pyvloxo 
(osnnv), of which Isaiah speaks in 3/8 (Cheyne 
and Duhm make the passage post-Isaianic), may 
be compared with the Addldt or crescents adorn- 
ing a modern Arabian maiden. Similar crescents 
were worn on the camels’ necks (Jg 8”) of the 
Midianite kings, and were undoubtedly employed 
as amulets or charms (see Delitzsch on Is 33%). 
Lane, in his Manners and Customs of the Modern 
Egyptians, observes that horses often wear append- 
ages consisting of a few verses of the Koran enclosed 
in cases of metal. That the lady of fashion in 
Jerusalem, whose attire is described by Isaiah, wore 
crescents as a charm, is shown by the subsequent 
mention of the amulets (nvm). See chs. xi. xii. in 
Lane’s work on Hejabs (charms) and Magic, 

An obscure reference in the Bk. of Job (388), in 
which the speaker, cursing the night of his birth, 
exclaims— 

’ €May those who curse the day, curse it, 
Who understand how to stir up Leviathan,’ t— 
has been considered to refer to the mythical dragon 
who was believed to seize upon the sun or moon when 
eclipsed. The magician’s power was supposed cap- 
able of compelling the dragon monster Leviathan to 
seize or give up his victim (cf. Is 271, Job 2618).t On 
Nu 218 see SERPENT, and Dillm. ad loc. 

The prophets habitually associate magic with 
idolatry (Mic 54%, cf. 2 K 92, 2 Ch 33°). Yet the 
history of Israel constantly reveals the continu- 
ance of popular superstition and practice even 
after legislation had long pronounced them un- 
lawful. In the later days of Judaism learned 
Rabbis did not forbid the study of magical arts, 
though the practice of these arts was not per- 
mitted. Of one it is even said that he considered 
the knowledge of magic to be essential to any 
member of the Sanhedrin in order that he might 
be capable of pronouncing an opinion upon it 
(Blau, Zauberwesen, p. 20). The fact that the 
practice of magic was forbidden does not by any 
means imply that the Jews did not believe in its 
power. The truth is precisely the reverse. They 
believed in magic as the inevitable result of their 
belief in demons, but regarded it, just as St. Paul 
himself did, as bound up with idolatry and the 


* The word 727 (pl.) ‘magic art’ or ‘spell’ probably refers to 
the binding of the knots. The saine root occurs in Assyrian. 
The Pael of 118 ubburu is used of binding under the spell of the 
sorceress (WAT iv. 49, 5a; 50, 62b; Delitzsch, Handwért. sub 
voce). In v.11 we have an interesting word AMIN (‘evil which 
thou knowest not) to avert by incantations,’ Piel infin. with suff, 


of the root which in Arabic Gs) is constantly employed in 


the sense of using magic spells (see Wellhausen, Reste2, p. 159). 

t Gunkel’s reading of D} for O01 in the first line, and rendering 
‘may those who keep the sea under a spell curse it,’ etc. 
(Schopfung u. Chaos, p. 59), are far-fetched though ingenious. 
Gunkel holds that 18 and ‘ny refer to spell and counter- 
spell, a view which does not appear to us at all warranted. 

¢ There possibly lurks a reference to a demon in the nidy 
of Pr 3015 and some magic ritual connected with it, to which all 
clue has been lost. See Baudissin’s art. ‘ Feldgeister’ in PRE3 
vi. p. 6, and Wellh. Reste Arab. Heidenth.2 p. 149. 
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realm of darkness, and therefore to be shunned. 
It comes within the circle of the évépyea rod 
Darava,* 

As a matter of fact, however, the mass of the 
people could not be delivered from the influences 
of their time, and troubled themselves little about 
the religious scruples of their teachers, and, like 
the Greeks and Romans, Egyptians and. Baby- 
lonians, were delivered up to the superstitious 
tendencies and practices of their age. Hence the 
Mishna, Sota ix. 13, deplores that jealousy and 
magic were ruining society. Indeed we even hear 
of distinguished Rabbis practising magic, e.g. 
Eliezer, son of Hyreanus, who at the request of 
Akiba was able, through a charm, to fill an entire 
field with gourds, and by means of another formula 
to transfer them to a single place (Sanhedrin 68a in 
Blau, p. 26). Jesus Christ was regarded by His 
countrymen as a magician, and was called by them 
Balam, Sanh. 1066, Sota 47b. According to the 
Gospel narrative (Mt 12*4*), He was even called a 
sorcerer who worked His wonders in league with 
Beelzebub. Tobit, ch. 6, clearly illustrates how 
thoroughly demonology and magic practices had 
taken hold of the Jewish people. This tradition 
even influenced dress (see FRINGES, PHYLACTERIES, 
and cf. Lk 8); also dwelling-houses (méztizéth, 
Dt 6% 9, see Driver, ad Joc.). 

We have no space to describe with any fulness of 
detail the great world of Jewish magic and the spells 
which were employed. These consisted of special 
formule in which certain names were recited (see 
AMULETS, DEMON, Exorcism, and Brecher’s Das 
Transcendentale, Magie u. mag. Heilarten wm Tal- 
mud). Certain magical practices were forbidden 
as heathenish (Brecher, p. 192 ff.); on the other 
hand, special formule, involving the invocation of 
angels and the pronunciation of words, whereby 
certain evils were counteracted or diseases healed, 
were not only permitted but even recommended. 
The personal names of the celestial hierarchy 
which are most potent are given on p. 21 ff of 
Brecher’s treatise. We cite the translation of 
one formula among the large number given by 
this writer and Blau. It is a remedy against an 
ulcerous swelling. The original may be found 
in Brecher, p. 198ff.: ‘Baz Bazia, Mas Masia, 
Kas Kassia, Sharlai and Amarlai [cf. p. 38, and 
Shabb. 67a], the angels which came from the land 
of Sodom to heal painful sores. May the colour 
not become redder, not extend further; may the 
seed be absorbed in the belly. And as a mule 
does not propagate itself, so may the evil not 
propagate itself in the body of N., son of N.’ 

Against possession by devils: ‘Cursed, broken 
in pieces and conjured be the demon named Bar 
Tit, Bar Tam4, Bar Tin4,’ etc. 

Most potent of all names in these spells was 
that of God, expressed in every conceivable form, 
sometimes as avn, sometimes as the tetragrammaton 
itself. This subject, as well as the great variety 
of modes in which the sacred Hebrew name appears 
in Egyptian magic papyri, will be found fully set 
forth in Blau’s instructive work, pp. 117-144. 

The survey of this strange world of abject super- 
stition and triviality enables us to realize in some 
measure the nature of those methods whereby the 
Pharisees professed to exorcize demons in the days 
of our Lord (Mt 12’), and of those arts which 
Elymas + the sorcerer employed (Ac 13°) and Simon 
Magus (Ac 8°). In Ephesus the Apostle Paul was 
confronted with this realm of magical superstition 
in its most ageravated form, for Ephesus was the 


* cepuuxie belonged to the tpya r4s cupzés (Gal 520) Cf. the 
language of Rev 921 1823 (ref. to Babylon) 218 2215 with 2 Th 
28-10, 

+ Probably the Arabic ‘alim ‘knowing.’ Moses in Koran, 
Sur. vii. 106, is called sdéhirun ‘alimun ‘wise magician.’ 
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greatest centre of Grzeco- Oriental life in Asia 
Minor. From this city came the famous E¢éo.a 
ypdupara, frequently employed in conjurations.* 
Probably these and a vast number of other magic 
formulze of incantation, resembling those found in 
recently discovered Egyptian papyri, were recorded 
in the magic treatises, worth 50,000 drachmas, which 
were publicly burned in Ephesus through the in- 
fluence of St. Paul’s preaching (Ac 19”). Deissmann 
in his Bibelstudien, p. 261f., has published a long 
inscription of singular interest engraved on a 
leaden tablet (of which he gives a facsimile) dis- 
covered in 1890 in the necropolis of the ancient 
Hadrumetum, in which a spirit is conjured by 
Domitiana, daughter of Candida, to cause Urbanus 
to be united to her in marriage speedily. The 
most remarkable characteristic of this long docu- 
ment of 47 lines is that we have not a single 
heathen deity invoked, but only Jehovah under the 
forms Jao, Aoth, and Abaoth, and many others.+ 
The origin of the first form Iaw as an abbreviation 
of mm can hardly be doubted in this case and in 
those of the Abraxas gems and amulets. Aoth 
and Abaoth are obviously abbreviations taken from 
the name niw3s (see Blau, p. 102 ff.). 

Another remarkable feature in this and in other 
documents is the powerful influence exercised by 
Judaism and afterwards by Christianity on the 
Hellenistic and Roman heathen world. In an in- 
structive chapter on this subject in Schiirer’s GJV? 
lil. p. 297 ff., useful citations may be found (n. 86) 
from Origen, c. Cels. iv. 33, to prove that in the 
closing years of the 2nd and the beginning of the 
8rd cent. A.D., nearly every one (cxeddv kal 
mévras) Who used spells and incantations invoked 
the name of the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
in order to avert the power of demons. From 
Hippolytus, Philosophumen. iv. 28, we learn that 
the magicians made use of Hebrew words as well 
as Greek, stress being evidently laid on the original 
form of the name or word, no translation having 
any efficacy. Further illustrations of this literature 
will be found in Schiirer (see esp. the citation from 
Kenyon’s Greek papyri in the British Museum, and 
from the Carthage tablets on p. 298, footn. 88). 
Jewish literature of the Christian era abounded in 
magical works. In the Book of Jubilees, ch. 10, 
mention is made of a pseudepigraphic treatise by 
Noah on healing, and Gaster’s recently published 
magical book, The Sword of Moses, is another 
striking illustration. The name of Solomon is 
constantly associated with magic prescriptions and 
formule (comp. Kohut, Jidische Angelol. p. 81 ff., 
and Joseph. Ant. vul. ii. 5), and this tradition 
survived to the Middle Ages. We find an echo 
of it in Goethe’s drama, in the words addressed to 
Faust’s poodle— 

‘On this mongrel brood of Hell 
The charm of Solomon worketh well.’ 

Will magic ever die? Lehmann’s instructive 
treatise exhibits its present wide prevalence. 
Even with the marvellous advance of modern 
culture, its power does not disappear as rapidly 
as might be expected. In pre-Christian times 
the growth of civilization only produced more 


* See Schiirer, G.JV® iii. 297, n. 838, where citations are given 
from Plutarch, Sympos. vii. 5. 4; and Hesychius, the translation 
of which is here appended. ‘The magi bid those possessed with 
demons recite to themselves and name the Ephesian formule.’ 
Hesych. says respecting these: ‘They were once [six] in 
number, but subsequently others were deceptively added. 
It is said that these are the names of the first : dom, zaréoxi, 
alk, rerpat, Snpevamevers, wioiy.’ Explanations of these names 
follow, based evidently on etymological guesswork. 

+ The names of the patriarchs occur under the forms Afpaa», 
Taxov, Ilopapou. . : 

} This refers to a special series of amulets inscribed with the 
word ABpacat or ACputus, either alone or in combination with 
others. On this subject the student should consult Drexler’s 
elaborate article in PRE3, vol. i. s. ‘ Abrasax.’ 
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highly developed forms of magic. Religion and 
religious philosophy were accompanied by hosts of 
yojres. Modern spiritualism points to a factor in 
human life which nothing will eradicate unless man 
is to become ultimately an acquiescent machine. As 
long as he continues to live, he will attempt to defy 
the limitations that surround him. It is this very 
sense of limitations that stimulates these abnormal 
endeavours to transcend them in modes that lie 
beyond the ascertained lines of cause and effect. 


‘Flectere si nequeo superos, Acheronta movebo.’ 


LITERATURE.—The literature of this subject is very copious, 
and a full list will be found in the pages of Schtrer, pp. 300- 
304. In addition to the catalogue there given, Morris Jastrow’s 
chapter on Babylonian Magic and Blau’s treatise should be con- 
sulted. To these we have made frequent reference. See also 
Lehmann, Aberglaube u. Zauberet ; Wiinsch, Sethianische Ver- 
Jluchungstafeln, and Ramsay, Hapos. July 1899, p. 22. For 
further information, see articles Sorcery and EXORCISM. 

OWEN C. WHITEHOUSE. 

MAGISTRATE.—This word is used several times 
in AV, where it represents different words in the 
original. At Jg 18’, where it is said of Laish, 
‘there was no magistrate in the land that might 
put them to shame in anything’ (722 933 mdonpy) 
nyy wl), the meaning of the expression has been 
much discussed and is confessedly obscure ; but it 
probably denotes, not any particular office, but the 
more general idea of ‘some one possessing power of 
restraint,’ or as in RV ‘possessing authority.’* At 
Ezr 7°°, where Ezra is directed to appoint ‘ magis- 
trates and judges,’ the first word (;»2¥) is the Aram. 
form of what is in Hebrew the usual expression for 
‘judges’ (shophétim, which reappears in the Cartha- 
ginian swfetes). At Lk 124 ‘magistrates’ repre- 
sents the general word (dpxal) for ‘ruling powers,’ 
and is better rendered as in RV ‘rulers’; while 
at Li 12°8 the ‘magistrate’ (dpxwy) to whom it 
pertains to receive a complaint appears to denote 
a local authority of somewhat higher position than 
the ‘judge’ (xpirjs) to whom he remits the case. 
At Tit 3! the phrase ‘to obey magistrates’ repre- 
sents the compound verb re@apxe, which may 
probably be better rendered as in RV by the simple 
‘to be obedient.’ But the principal use of the 
word ‘ magistrates’ is in Ac 16, where it denotes the 
chief authorities of the Roman colony of Philippi. 
When Paul and Silas were dragged into the 
market-place before the ‘rulers’ (dpxovras, z.e. the 
local city-judges), the charge against them re- 
solved itself into one of political disturbance, con- 
flicting with the allegiance due to Roman authority, 
and the accused were brought unto ‘the magistrates’ 
whose duty it was to deal with it (the orparnyol, 162% 
22, 30. 36.38) These were the duumviri or pretores,| 
as they were called in towns which were colonies. 
They had officers in attendance on them to execute 
their orders, called ‘serjeants’ (EV) or ‘lictores’ ; 
but in this case they exceeded their powers, and 
when they were made aware that the prisoners 
whom they had ordered to be scourged were entitled 
to the privileges of Roman citizens, they were glad 
in turn to become suppliants that the released 
captives might leave the city. 

WILLIAM P. Dickson. 

MAGNIFICAL.— The old adj. ‘magnifical’ is 
retained by AV in 1Ch 22> from the Geneva 
version, and it is still kept in RV—‘the house that 
is to be builded for the LorD must be exceeding 
magnifical’—though the word has long since been 
displaced by ‘magnificent.’ The adv. occurs in 
Rhem. NT, Lk 16 ‘There was a certaine riche 
man, and he was clothed with purple and silke: 
and he fared every day magnifically.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 


* The MT appears to be hopelessly corrupt, and the Versions 
give no help (see Moore, ad /oc.). 

t+ On the application of the term preetores to the magistrates 
at Philippi, see Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, p. 217 f. 


MAGOG (3:22, Mayéy).—Enumerated among the 
sons of Japheth between Gomer (the Cimmerians) 
and Madai (the Medes) in Gn 10%, Ezekiel (38°) 
calls Gog ‘the prince of Rosh, Meshech, and 
Tubal,’ of ‘the land of Magog.’ In Rev 208, Gog 
and Magog are alike made representatives of the 
northern nations. If Gog is Gyges of Lydia, 
Magog would be Lydia, and we should have to 
explain Magog as signifying ‘the country of 
Gog’ (but see Dillm. on Gn 10°, where this explana- 
tion, which is that of Ed. Meyer [Gesch. § 464], is 
emphatically rejected). It is noteworthy that méys 
meant ‘land’ in the Lydian language, and that the 
Assyr. inscriptions give the name of a district in 
Armenia as indifferently Ma-Zamua and Zana. 
In any case, as Meshech and Tubal were nations 
of E. Asia Minor, Magog would seem to have been 
in the same part of the world, and its association 
with Gomer in Gn 10? would be explained by 
the Cimmerian settlements in Asia Minor. Cap- 
padocia is even called Gamir by Armenian 
writers. Josephus (Anf. I. vi. 1) identifies Magog 
with the Scythians; but the term Scythian was 
used vaguely to denote almost any northern popu- 
lation about which little was known. 

The prophecy of Ezk 38?-39° was the source of 
the constantly recurring notion in Apocalyptic 
literature that Israel’s enemies would be finally 
destroyed at the advent of the Messiah (see Liter- 
ature below, and cf. Rev 20°). In the Assumption 
of Moses, where there is no mention of the Messiah, 
this final destruction is the work of God Himself, 
as itis also in Enoch, where the Messiah appears 
after the judgment. Gog and Magog not only 
meet us in Rey, but recur constantly in the 
‘antichrist-Apocalypses’ (see Bousset, Antichrist, 
Index, s. ‘Gog u. Magog’). 


LITERATURE.—Dillmann on Gn 102; Davidson and Bertholet 
on zk 38f. ; Bousset on Rev 208; Schrader, KA 80, 427 [COT 
i. 62, ii. 123]; Stade, GVZ ii. 61f.; Schtirer, H/P 1. ii. 165, iii. 
279; Eisenmenger, Hntdecktes Judenthwm, ii. 732 ff. ; Weber, 
Jiid. Theologie (Index, s. ‘Gog’); Renan, U Antichrist 2. 

A. H. SAYCE. 

MAGOR-MISSABIB (22599 732; LXX, Theod. 
pérotxoyv (-xov A*); according to Jerome (ap. Field), 
Aq. Ist ed. circwmspicientem (mepiopSyra), 2nd ed. 
peregrinum (mrdporkoy, mpoojAurov, wéTorkov or E€vov) ; 
Symm. ablatum (agdnpnuévov), or congregatum et 
coactwm (cvvnOpocpuevov); according to Q™s, Aq., 
ee: and Theod. added cv«Ad0ev with an asterisk ; 

ulg. pavorem undique; EV ‘Magor-missabib,’ 
RVm ‘terror on every side. LXX, Theod., 
Aq. 2nd ed. connect 39 with 11 ¢o sojowrn).— 
Name given by Jeremiah (Jer 20°) to Pashhur ben- 
Immer, governor of the temple, who had had the 
prophet beaten and put in the stocks. Jer 204 
explains, ‘For thus saith J”, Behold, I will make 
thee a terror to thyself and all thy friends.’ The 
phrase occurs also (not as a name) in Ps 31%, 
Jer 67 201 46° 49°, La 272; where LXX has similar 
translations to the above, except Jer 49 dmdevav. 
See Field, Swete, and Giesebrecht (Handkom- 
mentar zum AT), wm loco. W. H. BENNETT. 


MAGPIASH.—See MAapisu. 
MAGUS.—See Maat, MaAaic, and Simon MAgus. 
MAHALALEEL.—See MAHALALEL. 


MAHALALEL (5x>bn* ‘praise of God,’ ef. the 
name bybbm Jehallelel, ‘he shall praise God’ ; 
MadedejA).—1. Son of Kenan and great-grandson 
of Seth, Gn 5-18.15. 16.17 (p)—]1 Ch 12. The name 
corresponds to Mehujael (5yxm) in J’s list, Gn 42°, 
See MEHUJAEL. In the genealogy of Jesus, Lk 

* Gray (Heb. Proper Names, 201n.) would point oy dba 
(so also Nestle, Marginatien, p. 7). : 
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3°7, RV has Mahalaleel, AV (following the Greek, 
Ma)edejr) Maleleel. 2. The son of Perez, who 
dwelt at Jerusalem after the Captivity, Neh 114 
(B Madedjy). 


MAHALATH (nbn>).—4. (Mae) A daughter of 
Ishmael, and wife of Esau, Gn 289(P). In Gn 26%4 
(also P) a ‘Hittite’ wife of Esau is mentioned 
whose name was Basemath, and in 36° (prob. R) 
this Basemath is called daughter of Ishmael (Sam. 
has here and throughout ch. 36 nbn, which, 
however, may be a harmonistic correction). The 
whole subject of Esau’s marriages is wrapt in 
obscurity (see Comms. of Dillm. and Holzinger, 
and art. ESAU in vol. i. of this Dictionary, p. 734°, 
note). 2. (ModA(A)4@) Wife of Rehoboam, 2 Ch 1138, 
She was the daughter of Jerimoth, one of David’s 
sons, and hence a cousin of Rehoboam. 


MAHALATH LEANNOTH.—See Psaums. 


the LXX renders by IlapewBorat Gn 32%, 1 K 28, 
n TwapeuBorty 28 2; in Jos, B has Bady (Madv), 
Maavd, Kapév, A Mavdeu; in 28, B A Marden, 
Marder, Maavaeu (1774 A Marvdev) ; 1 K 44* B Maap- 
avetov, A Maavdtw; 1 Ch 68 B Maavdi0, A Maavdiu). 
—An important city on the E. of Jordan, of which 
the exact site is unknown. The above explanation 
of the name is due to J, whose narrative (Gn 
323-184, esp. vv.71° ‘two companies,’ and v.* ‘and 
he lodged there that night’) indicates that it 
originally contained an explanation of the manner 
in which the place obtained its name: probably 
this was omitted as inconsistent with v.?. In E, 
on the other hand, nothing is known of the dual 
meaning of the word, the forms Mahanaim, Ma- 
haneh (n3nD, 30>) being used indifferently (32? 
‘This is God’s host’ (mahaneh), v.24 {and he himself 
lodged that night in Mahaneh (not as RV ‘in the 
company’)).* According to Gn 321% (vy.t- 2 1% Ky, 
vy.*-13a J) Jacob was here confronted by a vision of 
angels after he had parted from Laban on the 
mountain range of Gilead. No further mention is 
made of Mahanaim until after the conquest of 
Palestine by Joshua, when it is described as lying 
on the border between Gad and Manasseh (Jos 
1376-30), According to Jos 21° it was one of the 
cities of Gad assigned to the priestly family of 
Merari. 

It was, however, more especially during the early 
period of the monarchy that Mahanaim came into 
prominence. Owing possibly to the timely assist- 
ance which Saul had rendered to the inhabitants 
of Jabesh-gilead at the commencement of his reign 
(1S 11+), the country E. of Jordan long remained 
faithful to the house of its deliverer. Hence it 
was that, after the death of Saul; Abner established 
Ishbaal (Ishbosheth) as king of Israel at Ma- 
hanaim, in opposition to David, who reigned over 
Judah in Hebron (28 28"). From Mahanaim Abner 
started on the expedition to Gibeon, which, result- 


*It seems probable that Mahanaim is yet another instance 
of a place-name with an apparently dual termination which has 
arisen from a later expansion of the original termination in -a@m 
and -ém (or, -@n and -én). The most striking instance of this 
change is ova? (Jerusalem), which represents the Keré per- 
petuum for an original nbyiany (Aram. pbvin). Similarly in 
Aramaic we find pI)¥=]7ow for the Heb. ji1D¥ (Samaria), 
while the Mesha inscription affords several examples of the 
termination in j= (-a), which in Hebrew is represented by 
p= (-aim). Other cases in Hebrew are Dothain (77017 Gn 3717) 
and Dothan (jna 2 K 618); Kartan (jf Jos 2192) and Kiriath- 
aim (2:9? 1 Ch 676 (61)), and Enam (O)y7 Jos 1534)=Enaim 
(oxy Gn 3821). For further discussion see especially Strack, 
Genesis, p. 189; Wellhausen, JDTh xxi. 443, Comp. p. 45n. ; 
Philippi, ZDMG xxxii. 65f.; Barth, Nominalbildung, p. 319; 
Ges.-Kautzsch, Heb. Gram. p. 256. Against this view, Konig, 
Lehrgehiude, ii. p. 437. 


ing in the defeat of the Israelite forces at the hand 
of Joab and his Benjamite followers, proved to be 
the turning-point in the struggle between the rival 
kings. In their flight it is stated that Abner and 
his men passed through the Arabah along the right 
side of the Jordan, and thence made their way 
across Jordan and up the gorge (RV ‘ Bithron’) to 
Mahanaim. Despite this reverse the war between 
the house of Saul and David still continued until 
the murder of Ishbaal, which followed soon after 
the defection and death of Abner, left David in 
sole command. Presumably, the tribes on the E. 
of Jordan joined in the universal recognition of 
David as king and acknowledged his rule. That 
they proved faithful to the new monarch is 
shown by the fact that David, when driven from 
Jerusalem by the rebellion of Absalom, at once 
directed his flight to the capital of his former rival 
and was there royally received by the chief men of 
the country, among whom was a son of his former 
ally, Nahash the Ammonite (2 8 17???) The 
encounter between the forces of David and those 
of Absalom took place in the Forest of Ephraim 
(which see), apparently the wooded district of 
Gilead which lay opposite to Ephraim on the E. of 
Jordan.* Information of the defeat of Absalom’s 
army was conveyed to the king, who had remained 
in Mahanaim, by Ahimaaz the son of Zadok, who, 
running by the way of the plain (1297=the circle 
of Jordan, Smith, HGHL p. 505), outstripped the 
previous messenger who had been sent by Joab 
(2 S 183). Apart from a possible reference in 
Ca 63 (RVm ‘of two companies,’ LXX réy rapep- 
BodGv), Mahanaim occurs only once more, as the 
dwelling-place of one of Solomon’s twelve com- 
missariat officers (1 K 414), 

From the above sketch of the history of Maha- 
naim it will be seen that the biblical narrative 
affords but little assistance in identifying its exact 
site. From Gn 32 it seems clear that it lay some- 
where near the Jordan to the N. of the Jabbok 
and of the great gorge (or Bithron,28 2”). Accord- 
ing to Jos 13 it was situated on the border of Gad 
and Manasseh, a position which agrees with the 
history of themonarchy. Conder (Heth and Moab, 
p. 179 ff.) places it near e/-Bukev'a, to the E. of 
es-Salt ; but this is too far south. More probable 
is the view of Merrill (Last of the Jordan, p. 483 ff.), 
who identifies Mahanaim with Khurbet Suleikhat, 
at the entrance of the Wady Suleikhat, 3 miles 
N. of the Wady ‘Ajlun. He points out that the 
present ruins stand some 300 feet above the plain, 
and command an extensive view across the valley 
to the W., and down the valley almost to the 
juncture of Wady Zerka (Jabbok) with the Jordan. 
This situation agrees admirably with the details 
supplied in 28 18, according to which the watch- 
man of Mahanaim discerned the Cushite and 
Ahimaaz from a considerable distance (v.4%) It 
also throws light on the statement of v.% (‘Then 
Ahimaaz ran by the way of the plain’), the point 
being that Ahimaaz chose the longer but more 
level route along the plain, and so outstripped the 
Cushite, who made his way across the intervening 
hilly country. Earlier travellers (Seetzen, Reisen, 
i. 385; Robinson, Phys. Geogr.| p. 78f.) place Ma- 
hanaim at the modern Mahne, which according to 
the old Jewish traveller Parchi (Benj. of Tudela, 
ii. 408) lay about half a day’s journey due E. of 
Bethshean. The latter statement is certainly 
erroneous, but in any case Mane is too far from 
the Jordan, and its position in the midst of the 
mountains of Gilead does not suit the narrative 
of 28. Buhl, however (GAP p. 257), seems to 


* It is noteworthy that Luc. gives Mecwév, t.e. Mahanaim 
instead of Ephraim, but this may be only a correction; see 
Smith, HGHL p. 335%; Buhl, GAP p. 121; Budde, Ri. wu. Sam. 
p. 34 ff. 
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place Mahne (or Mihne) considerably farther S., 
slightly to the N. of the Wady ‘Ajlun ; the latter 
he would then identify with the gorge (or Bithron) 
of 28 2% (7b. p. 121). J. F. STENNING. 


MAHANEH-DAN (j17302, rapeuBory Adv). —The 
name occurs twice: in Jg 18” of a place ‘ behind,’ 
a.e. W. of Kiriath-jearim, in Jg 13% of a place 
between Zorah and Eshtaol, where Samson began 
his work. Whether one identifies Kiriath-jearim 
(which see) with Khirbet ‘Erma or with Aba Ghosh, 
it is scarcely possible to take both these references 
to be to the same place. Nor has the name been 
found. It is true that Williams (Holy City, i. 12, 
note) had a site pointed out to him, north of Wady 
Ismail, as bearing the name Beit Mahanem. Both 
name and situation are tempting, but the statement 
lacks confirmation. Guérin (Judée, i. p. 62 ff.) 
places the Mahaneh-dan of 18! near ‘ Abou-Goch,’ 
but he ignores the other. Moore on Jg 13” accepts 
the position assigned to Mahaneh-dan in 18”, and 
thinks there is no support for the supposition that 
there were two camps of Dan. It seems probable, 
however, that the name, since it was never attached 
toa town, was floating rather loosely in this quarter 
of Palestine. The author of 13% then understood it 
to refer to the original war-camp which the Danites 
occupied at the time of the conquest, before their 
permanent settlement ; the author of the clause in 
18” took it to be the name of the first camp which 
the 600 Danites occupied outside their own terri- 
tory when they marched northward to attack 
Laish. (Cf. ZDPV x. p. 137 with Guthe’s note). 

A. C. WELCH. 

MAHARAI (tmp ; B Noepé, Neepé, Menpd; A Maepael, 
Moopd, Moopat).—A native of Netophah in Judah, 
the modern Beit Nettif (Buhl, GAP p. 194), in the 
Wady es-Sunt, or Vale of Elah, the third of the 
five valleys which, cutting right through the 
Shephélah, connected the Philistine plain with the 
hill-country of Judzea. Maharai was one of David’s 
thirty heroes (2 S 2378, 1 Ch 11°), and according 
to 1 Ch 27° was of the family of Zerah, and captain 
of the temple guard for the tenth monthly course. 

J. F. STENNING. 

MAHATH (n5d).—1. The eponym of a Kohathite 
family, 1 Ch 6® [Heb.”*] (B Mé0, A Madé), 2 Ch 
29% (B Mad@, A Maéé), perhaps to be identified 
with Ahimoth (niony ‘my brother is death’) of 
1Ch 6% [Heb.2°], B ’Adewd0. See Gray, Hebd. 
Prop. Names, 281, note 1. 2. A Levite in the 
time of Hezekiah, 2 Ch 31° (B Maéé, A Naéé). 


MAHAVITE, THE (o n27).—The designation in 
1 Ch 11% of Eliel, one of David’s heroes. The 
MT is unintelligible and certainly corrupt. Ber- 
theau proposes to emend to ‘unea ‘the Maha- 
naimite’; Kittel, following the Vulg. Mahwmites, 
reads *pint7, LXX B has Mcet, A Mawety. 


MAHAZIOTH (niin> and nixind ‘visions’; B 
Medfod, A Maafi0).—The Hemanite chief of the 
23rd course of singers, 1 Ch 25+ *°, On the extra- 
ordinary conglomeration of names in v.4 and the 
supposition that they are really a fragment of a 
hymn, see W. R. Smith, O/C? 143, note 1, and 
art. GENEALOGY, vol. ii. p. 124°. 


MAHER-SHALAL-HASH-BAZ (12 wn Soy rnp 
‘spoil speedeth, prey hasteth’?; LXX, v.! rod é&éws 
Tpovouny Tovjoa oxthav, v.2 raxéws oxtevoov bzéws 
mpovouevoor ; Is §'*).—A symbolical name given to 
one of Isaiah’s sons to signify the speedy destruc- 
tion of the power of the allied kings Rezin and 
Pekah by the king of Assyria. The prophecy was 
fulfilled in the invasion of the North in the follow- 
ing year (734) by Tiglath-pileser, who entirely 
crushed Rezin, and took many cities of Israel and 


devastated the country (2 K 15” 16°), though the 
actual capture of Samaria did not take place till 
13 years later (721). F. H. Woops. 


MAHLAH (nbn>; as a proper name it is thus 
vocalized in order to distinguish it from the 
common noun n> ‘sickness’; but some of the 
LXX forms show that this distinction was not 
observed in the living language, and doubtless the 
meaning is identical; LXX Madd, Maadd, Maehd, 
Moond).—1. In Nu 26% 27! 36", Jos 17°, the name of 
one of the five daughters of the Manassite Zelophe- 
had. Probably she was the eldest, for the MT 
always puts her at the head; and although B of 
the LXX reverses the order in Nu 3614, A and F 
retain the ordinary arrangement. P, to whom all 
the passages in question belong, states that Zelophe- 
had left no sons, and consequently the daughters 
came before Moses and claimed their father’s in- 
heritance, lest his name should become extinct. 
By the divine direction their claim was allowed, the 
only condition being that they were obliged to 
marry within the limits of their tribe. Accord- 
ingly Mahlah and her sisters married their cousins. 
The narrative illustrates the well-known Israelite 
law that property was inherited in the male line, 
and could descend to females only if they married 
within tribal limits. This has been variously 
accounted for, by some on the ground that women 
were incapable of performing one of the duties 
which property involved, that of offering sacrifice 
to dead ancestors (Schwally, Leben nach dem Tode, 
Stade, Geschichte, i. 388-391), by others in accord- 
ance with the Arab maxim that ‘none can be 
heirs who do not take part in battle, drive 
booty, and protect property’ (W. R. Smith, Kin- 
ship and Marriage). In the Midrash Rabba on 
Numbers the conduct of Mahlah and her sisters 
serves as a text for the doctrine that ‘the women 
of that generation builded up what the men broke 
down,’ the two other instances being that the 
women took no part in making the golden calf, 
and that they did not share the pusillanimity of 
the men after the alarming report of the spies had 
been received. 

2. In 1Ch 78 the RV has Mahlah, the AV 
Mahalah. The former is correct, the Heb. being 
mbnp as above. The Vulg., which has Maala for 
Zelophehad’s daughter, here employs Mohola or 
Moola. Most likely the Mahlah of this passage is 
a female name. The Chronicler is dealing with 
the genealogy of Manasseh’s descendants, tracing 
them, unlike Nu, along the female line, and 
stating that Hammolecheth, granddaughter of 
Manasseh, bare ‘Ishhod and Abiezer and Mahlah.’ 
Ishhod and Abiezer are names of men: for this 
and other reasons it is impossible to identify the 
Mahlah of Nu with the same name in Chronicles. 

J. TAYLOR. 

MAHLI (n> ‘a sick or weak one,’ from abn; 
LXX Moodel, Mood, Moni, Model, Moodrdcl; Vule. 
Moholi, Moolt).—41. In Ex 6% (AV Mahali), Nu 3”, 
1 Ch 24°68, it is the name of a son of Merari, 
Levi’s youngest son. 2. In 1 Ch 2373 248° a son of 
Mushi, Mahli’s brother, bears the same name. 
Ezr 88 informs us that whilst Ezra was waiting 
beside the river Ahava, he secured for the service 
of the house of God, amongst others, ‘a man of 
discretion, of the sons of Mahli, the son of Levi 

.. and Sherebiah,’ etc. 1 Es 8 drops the ‘and,’ 
thus identifying this son of Mahli with Sherebiah. 
It is more likely, either that the name has dropped 
out, or that it was something like Ish-sechel 
(rendered in our versions ‘a man of discretion or 
understanding’). See ISHSECHEL. 

Mahlites Conn). —In Nu 38* (Vulg. Moholite) 
26°8 (Vulg. Moholi) Mahli’s descendants are called 
‘the family of the Mahlites.’ According to 1 Ch 
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232 these Mahlites were descended from the 
daughters of Eleazar, the elder son of the Mahli 
mentioned in Ex 6%. Eleazar left no male off- 
spring. Their cousins, the sons of Kish, therefore 
took them in marriage, and prevented the extinc- 
tion of their father’s name. It is a little curious 
that in the enumeration of the families derived 
from Levi, Nu 26°, the LX X omits ‘the family of 
the Mahlites.’ J. TAYLOR. 


MAHLON.—See CHILION. 


MAHOL (‘Sn>, A MaovdA, B Md, Luc. Maadd, 
"Hudwy, Jos. Ant. VIII. ii. 5).—Named in 1 K 4?! 
[Heb. 54] as the father of certain sages with whom 
Solomon is compared. The expression ‘sons of 
Mahol’ has been referred to the four sages, Ethan, 
Heman, Chalcol, and Darda, as well as to the last 
three or the last two only. The Midrash to the 
Bk. of Proverbs gives it an independent application 
(Wiinsche, Bid/. Rabd. p. 2). It isimprobable that 
all the typical wise men whose names occur to the 
writer should be regarded as the sons of one man. 
The Lucianic Sept. (and B?) reads, ‘D. son of 
Mahol.’ But this may not be original. In 1 Ch 2° 
Ethan, Heman, Chalcol, and Darda are sons of 
Zerah. Unless ‘son’ be taken in the general sense 
of descendant (see DARDA), this conflicts with the 
statement in Kings, whether that be limited to 
Darda or not. It may be supposed that the Chroni- 
cler inferred the ancestry of Zerah (nv) from the 
expression Ethan the Ezrahite (n7)y7), z.e. directly 
or indirectly from this passage. This is, perhaps, 
evidence that the phrase ‘sons of Mahol’ was not 
in his text of the verse. The appellative signifi- 
cance of Mahol suggests an explanation of its 
appearance. The word is late rather than early, 
and means ‘dance.’ St. Jerome’s rendering chorus 
(Lag. Onom. Sac.” p. 73) should be interpreted in 
this way, and not in its musical acceptation. The 
intimate connexion of the temple ritual with the 
names Ethan and Heman permits a conjecture 
that the expression ‘sons of dance’ was originally 
a note applying to Ethan and Heman. Dancing 
was part of the worship of J”, and Sinn is twice 
used in the Bk. of Psalms in a ritual sense 
(149? 1504). Such a note when inserted in 
the text might readily be given its present 
position. W. B. STEVENSON. 


MAHSEIJAH (*:pn2).—A priest, grandfather of 
Baruch and Seraiah, Jer 32!2 51°9 (AV Maaseiah). 
He is called in Bar 1! Maaseas (Maacalas). 


MAIANNAS (Macdvvas, AV Maianeas), 1 Es 9% 
= MAASEIAH, Neh 87. 


MAID, MAIDEN.—Several words, easily distin- 
guished in Heb. and Gr., are rendered ‘maid’ or 
‘maiden’ in AV. 14. 13 na‘drdh, a girl, is tré 
‘maid’ in 2 K 5%4, Est 27% 12 44 (all ‘maiden’ in 
RY), Am 27; and ‘maiden’ in Ex 25, Ru 2° 2 2 32, 
1S 94, Est 248 90is18 416, Job 415, Pr 9% 2727 312, all 
retained in RV. 2. maby ‘alma@h, a young woman 
(see under IMMANUEL, vol. ii. p. 454), is rendered 
‘maid’ in Ex 28, Pr 30% 3. apna béthuldh, a 
virgin, is tr? ‘maid’ in Ex 22) (RV ‘virgin aye 
Job 31, Jer 272 51%, La 5" (RV ‘maiden’), Ezk 9° 
(RV ‘maiden’), Zec 97; and ‘maiden’ in Jg 19”, 
2Ch 3617, Ps 78 148”, Ezk 44 (RV ‘virgin’). 
Also pina 7d nxyp X85 is tr4 in AV ‘I found her not 
a maid’ in Dt 224-17, 4, nox ’dmdh, a maidservant, 
is often rendered ‘handmaid’ or ‘maidservant,’ but 
also simply ‘maid’ in Gn 30%, Ex 2° (RV ‘hand- 
maid’) 212% 28, Ly 255, Ezr 2% (RV ‘ maidservant’), 
Job 19°, Nah 2’ (RV ‘handmaid’). 5. an5Y 
shiphhah, a maidseryant, female attendant, is tr* 
‘maid’ in Gn 16% 3: 5 6 8 9924.29 307. 9.10.12 Ts 242; 


and ‘maiden’ in Gn 3018, Ps 1232, Ee 27: RV has 
‘handmaid’ for ‘maid’ in all the passages except 
Is 24°, but retains ‘maiden’ except in Gn 308 
(‘handmaid’). 

Notice also the obsol. expression ‘maid child’ 
for 7273 in Lv 12°, retained in RV. It comes from 
Tindale, who has the similar rendering in Ex 136 
‘When ye mydwive the women of the Ebrues and 
se in the byrth tyme that it is a boye, kyllit. But 
if it be a mayde, let it lyve.’ 

In Apocr. and NT we find the following words 
translated maid: 4. kopdc.ov, a girl, To 61}, 
Sus-19) Mt 9742 (both ‘damsel’ in RY). 2. 
madloxn, & young woman, a maidservant, To 37 
8-13 (RV all ‘maidservant’), Jth 10° (RV ‘hand- 
maid ’), Sir 4177, Sus %, Mk 14% 6, Lk 22° 5 radiokn 
is also rendered ‘maiden’ in Lk 12% (RV ‘maid- 
servant’). 3. mats, a young person, usually male, 
also used for a servant or attendant, is tr@ ‘maid’ 
in Lk 84 (RV ‘maiden’), and ‘maiden’ in 8. 4 
mapbévos, a virgin, is tr? ‘maid’ in Jth 9? (RV 
‘virgin’). 5. &Bpa, a maidservant, is tr? ‘maid’ 
in Jth 10° 13° 16%, Ad. Est 15%. 6. dovdy, a 
female slave, is rendered ‘maid’ in Jth 12 (RV 
‘servant’). 

We thus see that AV, according to its principle, 
varies the words indefinitely and almost indiffer- 
ently. RV lays down the principle that as far as 
possible the same word in Heb. or Gr. should be 
rendered by the same word in Eng., but the only 
case in which a serious effort is made to carry it 
out is in the rendering of shiphhah. Except in 
three passages, that word is rendered ‘ handmaid.’ 
One of the exceptions is Is 24, where the assonance 
between ‘mistress’ and ‘maid’ is allowed to stand ; 
the other two are particularly unfortunate, since 
there is little reason for departing from the rule 
of uniformity in Ps 123? and less in Ee 2’, and 
especially since the word ‘maiden,’ which is re- 
tained, is no longer used for a servant. Even 
Shakespeare, who uses ‘maiden’ freely in the sense 
of ‘ virgin,’ never has it in the sense of ‘servant.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 
MAIL.—See ARMOUR. 
MAINSAIL.—See SHIPS AND BOATS. 


MAKAZ (yp2, Mayxds Luc.; Maxuds A and Maxeuds 
B are probably erroneous forms due to confusion 
with the more familiar name Michmash, which 
the Sept. transliterates by Mayyuds or Maxpds).— 
One of five places (MT four) which compose, or iden- 
tify, the second of the 12 Solomonic prefectures 
(1 K 4°). The probable identifications of (Shaal- 
bim) Bethshemesh and Elon (= Aijalon) show that it 
was situated on the western slopes of Judah, but 
the exact site remains uncertain. Two of the 
towns in the same group are elsewhere assigned to 
the territory of Dan. The spellings Maxés (Euseb. 
in Lag. Onom.”?) and Macces or Maces (Vulg., 
Jerome) may be compared with Jerome’s deriva- 
tion (de fine) from yz a boundary (Lag. Onom. Sac.” 
p- 78). W. B. STEVENSON. 


MAKE.—The verb to ‘make’ is used in AV both 
transitively and intransitively, and is so retained 
in RV, though the intrans. use is now obsolete. 
In both forms it has some constructions and mean- 
ings that need attention. 

1. With the meaning of to cause it is followed 
by the infin., sometimes with and sometimes with- 
out to: * 2 Ch 7* ‘ This house, which I have sancti- 
fied for my name, will I cast out of my sight, and 
will make it to be a proverb and a byword among 
all nations’ (RV ‘I will make it a proverb’); 8° 
‘them did Solomon make to pay tribute’; Jer 347 
‘J will make you to be removed into all the king- 

* See more fully Craik, Eng. of Shak. p. 63 ff. 
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doms of the earth’; and Dn 7* ‘it was lifted up 
from the earth, and made stand upon the feet as a 
man’ (RV ‘made to stand’). Cf. Shaks. Comedy 
of Errors, iu. i. 26, ‘This servitude makes you to 
keep unwed’; Hamlet, 111. iii. 186, ‘Make you to 
ravelall this matter out’; and (without to) Tempest, 
I. ii. 172—- 
‘Here 

Have I, thy schoolmaster, made thee more profit 

Than other princesses can that have more time 

For vainer hours and tutors not so careful.’ 


2. ‘Make’ was once common in the simple sense 
of ‘do.’ There is a single example in AV, Jg 18 
‘What makest thou in this place?’ (a1a n¥y ARNT ; 
RV ‘What doest thou in this place?’ Wye. [13882] 
‘What here dost thow?’ [1388] ‘What doist thou 
here?’ Cov. ‘What makest thou here?’). Cf. 
Spenser, /Q VIL. vi. 25— 

‘Whence art thou, and what doost thou here now make? 

What idle errand hast thou earths mansion to forsake?’ 

3. InJn8* ‘ Whom makest thou thyself?’ (zraeés), 
and 19’ ‘he ought to die, because he made himself 
the Son of God’ (éroincev), the meaning is ‘ claim 
to be,’ almost ‘pretend to be.’ This meaning of 
‘pretend’ or ‘feign’ is seen in Jos 8” ‘ Joshua and 
all Israel made as if they were beaten’; 9+ ‘ They 
did work wilily, and went and made as if they had 
been ambassadors’; and Lk 2478 ‘ He made as though 
he would have gone further.’ But even without 
‘as if’ the verb is once used in this sense, 28 13° 
‘Lay thee down on thy bed, and make thyself 
sick’ (bgnn; LXX paranloOnre; Vulg. languorem 
sumula ; Wye. ‘feyn sijknes’; Cov. ‘make the 
sicke’; RV ‘feign thyself sick’; cf. v.® ‘So 
Amnon lay down, and made himself sick,’ RV 
‘and feigned himself sick’). With Lk 24° cf. 
Ps 28! Coy. ‘thinke no scorne of me, lest (yf thou 
make the as though thou herdest not) I become 
like them, that go downe in to ye pytte’; and 
with 28 13° cf. Shaks. Two Gent. I. ii. 102— 

‘She makes it strange ; but she would be best pleased 
To be so anger’d with another letter.’ 

4, There are some phrases: (1) Make ado, Mk 5°9 
‘Why make ye this ado, and weep?’ Cf. Nu 167 
Tind. ‘Ye make ynough to doo ye childern of 
Levi.’ See Apdo. (2) Make away=destroy, Dn 11% 
‘he shall go forth with great fury to destroy, and 
utterly to make away many’ (0°32 oad: vind ; 
LXX dg@avicas cat droxretvar mwoddouvs ; Vulg. wt con- 
terat et interficiat plurimos ; Wyc. [1382] ‘for to 
breke to gydre, and slea ful manye,’ [1388] ‘to al 
to-breke, and to sle ful many men’; Gen. ‘to 
destroy and roote out many’ ; Dou. ‘to destroy and 
kil very manie’); 1 Mac 16? ‘he laid hands on 
them that were come to destroy him, and slew 
them ; for he knew that they sought to make him 
away’ (avrov dmodécat; RV ‘to destroy him’). Cf. 
Dt 32° Tind. ‘I have determened to scater them 
therowout the worlde, and to make awaye the 
remembraunce of them from amonge men’; Mt 
27° Rhem. ‘ But the cheefe Priestes and auncients 
persuaded the people, that they should aske 
Barabbas, and make Iesus away’; Spenser, On 
Ireland, ‘Clarence ... soon after, by sinister 
means, was clean made away’; and Shaks. As 
You Like It, V.i. 58, ‘1 kill thee, make thee away, 
translate thy life into death.’ (3) Make for=help, 
Ezk 17" ‘Neither shall Pharaoh with his mighty 
army and great company make for him in the 
war’ (n90722 ‘nis nyyr; LXX somoe mpds avrov 
moreuov ; Vulg. faciet contra eum pralium; Wye. 
‘make batayle agens hym’; Cov. ‘maynteyne 
him in the warref@after whom the correct transla- 
tion is found, except Dou. ‘make battel agaynst 
him’); Ro 14 ‘Let us therefore follow after the 
things which make for peace’ (ra 77s elpqvns; Vulg. 
que pacis sunt; Wye. ‘tho thingis that ben of 
pees’: we owe the idiomatic tr. ‘which make for 
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peace’ to Tindale). ind. in a note to Ly 13 says, 
‘This chapter maketh not for confession in the 
eare, but is an example of excommunicacion off 
open sinners.’ The phrase is not obsolete, it 
occurs in M. Arnold’s famous definition (Lit. and 
Dogma, i.) ‘The not ourselves which is in us and 
all around us became to them adorable eminently 
and altogether as a power which makes for right- 
eousness,’ but no doubt this is a recollection of 
Ro 14%. In older Eng. the phrase was oiten make 
to, as Udal’s Erasmus’ NT, ii. fol. 283, ‘those 
thinges that are availeable to the life of heaven, 
and make to the glory of Christ’; and Davenant 
(Fuller’s Life, 314), ‘I shewed no ietter or instruc- 
tions, neither have any but these generall instruc- 
tions, which King James gave us at our going to 
Dort, which make little or nothing to this business.’ 
(4) Make up=put together, complete, Ezr 5° ‘Who 
hath commanded you to build this house, and to 
make up this wall?’ (RV ‘to finish this wall’) ; 
Ezk 135 ‘Ye have not gone into the gaps, neither 
made up the hedge’; Mal 3” ‘ And they shall be 
mine, saith the LorpD of hosts, in that day when I 
make up my jewels’ (A720 NYY *38 TWN neo... DM; 
LXX Kal écovrat por. . . els hucpay jv eyo row els 
meprolnow ; Vulg. Ht erunt mihi... in dre qua 
ego facio, in peculiwm, whence Wye. ‘And thei 
shuln be to me... in the day in whiche Y shal 
make, into a special tresoure,’ ‘and Cov. ‘And in 
the daye that I wil make. . . they shalbe myne 
owne possession,’ and that is no doubt the correct 
rendering ; so RV ‘And they shall be mine . 
in the day that I do make, even a peculiar treasure,’ 
or more clearly in marg. ‘in the day that I do this,’ 
which is the tr. of the Geneva Version *) ; 2 Co 9° 
‘and make up beforehand your bounty’ (mpoxa- 
taptiowot). Ci. Shaks. Rich. L1T, 1. 1. 21— 
‘Sent before my time 

Into this breathing world, scarce half made up, 

And that so lamely and unfashionable 

That dogs bark at me as I halt by them’ ; 
Timon, V. i. 101— 

‘Remain assured 

That he’s a made-up [=perfect] villain’ ; 
and in a slightly different sense, Knox, Hist. 177, 
‘oppress the inhabitants thereof, and make up 
strangers with their lands and goods.’ 

5. Among the archaic uses of ‘make’ we find it 
followed by a subst., the two together expressing 
no more than a verb formed from the subst. would 
express, as ‘make request’=request, ‘make pro- 
vision’=provide. In almost every instance the 
Heb. or Gr. is a verb and no more. Thus (1) 
make account, Ps 144° ‘Lord, what is man, that 
thou takest knowledge of him! or the son of man, 
that thou makest account of him !’ (7ravnm; LXX 
bre Noyl{n adrév). So Shaks. Rich. LT. ut. ii. 71— 


‘The princes both make high account of you’; 


Milton, PR ii. 193— 
‘Among the sons of men, 
How many have with a smile made small account 
Of Beauty and her lures, easily scorn’d 
All her assaults, on worthier things intent 1’ 


(2) Make confession, as Dn 94‘ And I prayed unto 
the Lord my God, and made my confession’ (A7nN, 
RV ‘made confession’). (3) Make count, Ex 12 
‘Every man according to his eating shall make 
your count for the lamb’ (303m). (4) Make an end, 
Jg 318 “And when he had made an end to offer (RV 
‘an end of offering’) the present, he sent away the 
people that bare the present’ (nSp); Is 33! “When 
thou shalt make an end to deal treacherously’ 
(7>nq2) ; 88 ‘From day even to night wilt thou 
make an end of me’ (3Svin); Jer 427 ‘Yet will I 

* The marg. note in Gen. Version is, ‘When I shal restore my 


Church according to my promes, they shalbe as mine owne 
propre goods.’ See, further, art. JewEL in vol. ii. p. 655», 
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not make a full end’ (nyyx X> nbn). (5) Make 
inquisition, Dt 198 ‘And the judges shall make 
diligent inquisition’ (29°77 W947). (6) Make mention, 
as Ps 874 ‘I will make mention of Rahab and 
Babylon to them that know me’ (v318). (7) Make 
matter, Gal 2° ‘whatsoever they were it maketh 
no matter to me’ (ovdéy wor Suadéper). Cf. Holland’s 
Liwy, p. 247, “What makes matter, say they, if a 
bird sing auke or crow cross ?’ Tindale, Expositions, 
p- 81, ‘Thou wilt say, What matter maketh it if I 
speak words which [ understand not, or if I pray 
notatall, seeing God knoweth my matter already ?’ 
(8) Make merchandise, Dt 2114 247 ‘If a man be 
found stealing any of his brethren of the children 
of Israel, and maketh merchandise of him, or selleth 
him, then that thief shall die’ (tam»yn7; RV ‘deal 
with him as a slave,’ RVm ‘as a chattel’); 2 P 23 
‘And through covetousness shall they with feigned 
words make merchandise of you’ (éumopetoovra:). 
Cf. Shaks. Merch. of Venice, tt. i. 134, ‘ Were he 
out of Venice, I can make what merchandise I 
will.’ (9) Make provision, 1K 4? ‘Each man his 
month in a year made provision’ (baba); Ro 134 
‘Make not provision for the flesh’ (rpévocav pi 
motetoe). (10) Make riddance, Ly 23” ‘thou shalt 
not make clean riddance of the corners of thy field 
when thou reapest’ (n?2nxb; RV ‘thou shalt not 
wholly reap’); Zeph 18 ‘he shall make even a 
speedy riddance of all them that dwell in the land’ 
(772; RV ‘he shall make an end, yea a terrible 
end’). (11) Make a sport, 1 Es 1°! ‘they made a 
sport of his prophets’ (joav éxralfovres; RV ‘they 
scoffed at’). Cf. Milton, PL vi. 632— 


‘Eternal Might 
To match with their inventions they presumed 
So easy, and of his thunder made a scorn’ ; 


and Samson Agonistes, 1331— 


‘Do they not seek occasion of new quarrels 
On my refusal, to distress me more, 
Or make a game of my calamities?’ 
J. HASTINGS. 


MAKEBATE.—There was an old Eng. word bate 
(from Old Fr. datre, to beat) which signified strife, 
discord. Thus Shadwell, Am. Bigot, i. 1, ‘VU 
breed no bate nor division between young people.’ 
Sometimes it is a shortened form of ‘debate’ (from 
Old Fr. debatre), but more often it is a distinct 
word. ‘Makebate’ is a compound of this word, 
and means a maker of strife. It occurs in the 
plural in AVm of 2 Ti 3°, Tit 2°, as an alternative 
tr. of dudéBoro, text ‘false accusers’; RV ‘slan- 
derers,’ which is as old as Wye. (1388) at Tit 2°. 
The tr. ‘false accusers’ is from Tindale. Hall 
(Works, ii. 74) says of the Pharisees, ‘ When these 
censurers thought the Disciples had offended, they 
speake not to them but to their Master, Why doe 
thy Disciples that which is not lawfull? Now, 
when they thought Christ offended, they speak 
not to him, but to the Disciples. Thus, like true 
make-bates, they goe about to make a breach in the 
family of Christ, by setting off the one from the 
other.’ J. HASTINGS. 


MAKED (Maxé8, Maxés).—A ‘strong and great’ 
city in Gilead (1 Mac 56°), The site is unknown. 


MAKHELOTH (nbzp2, Maxndd0, Luc. Maxndsd, 
Maceloth, Nu 33”: 26).—One of the twelve stations 
in the journeyings of the children of Israel, follow- 
ing Hazeroth, which are mentioned only in Nu 33. 
Nothing is known about it. The word occurs 
Ps 6877 [Eng. **], where it is translated ‘ congrega- 
tions.’ The occurrence of Keheldthah (a name of 
similar meaning) in v.” should be noted. 

A. T. CHAPMAN. 
MAKKEDAH (s7p>; Maxyddé [in Jos 107° 154 
B has Maxyédv]; Syr. Mokor; Vulg. Maceda).— 
A royal city of the Canaanites, situated in the 


Shephélah or lowland of Judah, mentioned (Jos 15*) 
with Gederoth, Beth-dagon, and Naamah in the 
list of cities allotted to Judah. The last three are 
perhaps to be identified with the modern villages 
of Katrah, Dajin, N@aneh, and Makkedah with e- 
Mughér—all lying in the vicinity of Ludd (Lydda, 
Diospolis) and Yebnah (Jabneel). It is mentioned 
ten times (Jos 10!# 1216 1541) in connexion with 
Joshua’s great victory in the day when the 
Lord fought for Israel. Makkedah is first men- 
tioned (Jos 10!) with Azekah as one of the two 
points to which the allied forces were followed by 
the victorious host of Israel, and they were not 
necessarily near each other: in the list of cities 
allotted to Judah they are both stated to be in the 
Shephélah, but Azekah is in one group of fourteen 
cities, while Makkedah is in another group of six- 
teen cities. Azekah is mentioned with Adullam, 
Socoh, and Jarmuth, which have all been found 
together about 14 miles S.E. of Makkedah. 

When the battle had reached these points, it is 
related (Jos 10%) that Joshua returned and all 
Israel with him unto the camp to Gilgal, and then 
the narrative of the battle is resumed and other 
victories of Joshua recorded, and then again it is 
stated (v.4%) that Joshua returned to Gilgal in the 
same words. The LXX omits(vv.™ #) all mention 
of the return of Joshua to Gilgal, and some com- 
mentators propose that at least v. should be 
omitted, or even that it should be treated as part 
of the quotation from the Bk. of Jashar and not 
as part of the narrative, so that the action of 
Joshua after leaving Gilgal until the taking of 
Makkedah is continuous, and occurred on the 
great day when the sun stood still in the midst of 
heaven. It appears clear, however, that the 
passage is composite, the narrative of JE being 
interrupted by comments and generalizations of 
D? (see Driver, LOT® 108). 

Joshua was in his camp at Gilgal (Jos 10°) in the 
plains on the east border of Jericho when he 
received a pressing message from the men of 
Gibeon, urging him to come up and save them 
from the kings of the Amorites. Now Gibeon was 
in the hill-country (present e/-Jeb), 3400 ft. above 
Gilgal and 10 miles distant as the crow flies, but 
by the rugged devious mountain passes a stiff 
uphill march of 16 to 18 miles. Joshua went up 
from Gilgal all night, he and all the people of war 
with him, and all the mighty men of valour, and 
coming upon the Amorites suddenly and unex- 
pectedly, probably at early dawn while they still 
slept, he slew them with a great slaughter at 
Gibeon, and chased them by the way of the pass 
of the Upper and Lower Beth-horon as far as 
Azekah and Makkedah, over a rough country, a 
distance of at least 25 miles from Gibeon as the 
crow flies. 

It may have been somewhere in the upper portion 
of the pass of Beth-horon that Joshua said in the 
sight of all Israel, ‘Sun, stand thou still upon 
Gibeon, and thou moon in the valley of Aijalon.’ 
The expression ‘upon (2) Gibeon’ rather indicates 
an early hour when the sun would be rising over 
the ridge and hills where Gibeon was situated, but 
Stanley (S$. and P. 210) considers that the emphatic 
expression that the sun stayed in the midst of 
heaven seems intended to indicate noonday. On 
the other hand, the geographical conditions, Gibeon 
being to S.E. and Aijalon to 8.W. of the Upper 
Beth-horon, would indicate some hour midway 
between sunrise and noon, according to the time 
of year ; while the view also is held by many that 
the account of the miraculous standing still of the 
sun, being derived from the poetical Bk. of Jashar, 
is not to be considered as part of the historical 
narrative of the Bk. of Joshua (Speaker's Com. 
Add. notes on Jos 1012, and Dillmann, in Joc.). 
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It is evident from our present knowledge of the sur- 
rounding country, that if the attack of Joshua took 
place at early dawn, and the flight of the Amorites 
immediately followed, consequent on their being 
taken by surprise, the force of Joshua may have been 
at Beth-horon two hours after sunrise and at Makke- 
dah from eight to ten hours after sunrise, so that 
the circumstances related as having taken place 
on the great day may have occurred within the 
limits of an ordinary day at any time of the year. 

On arrival at Makkedah, Joshua was told that 
the five kings of the Amorites were hid in the cave 
(7y23, so correctly RV) at Makkedah. This cave 
is mentioned eight times in the Bk. of Joshua 
always with the article as ‘the cave’; it was 
evidently a well-known cave close to the city 
Makkedah, and probably near to a grove of trees 
(ef. Jos 108). 

Joshua did not stop the battle tide, but, ordering 
great stones to be rolled to the mouth of the cave 
and setting a guard there, caused the pursuit to 
be continued until the children of Israel had made 
an end of slaying the enemy with great slaughter 
and returned to the camp at Makkedah. Then the 
cave was opened, and the kings of the Amorites, 
after the ceremonial degradation, were smitten by 
Joshua, and were hanged on five trees until sun- 
down. At sunset (cf. Dt 21°") the five kings were 
taken down off the trees and cast into the cave 
wherein they had been hid, and great stones were 
laid at the cave’s mouth. 

In the PHF survey of Western Palestine the 
present village of el-Mughdr (‘the caves’) was 
adopted by the surveyors, who found that at this 
site alone, of all the possible sites for Makkedah 
in the Philistine plain, do caves still exist. The 
following points are in favour of this site. It is 
on the northern border-line of Judah immediately 
south-west of Ekron, opposite to Katrah (Gederoth) 
and near to Dajtéin (Beth-dagon) and N@aneh 
(N&‘amah). It is an ancient site, as evidenced by 
the rock-quarrying and the rock-cut tombs with 
loculi. There are caves of various sizes, in front 
of which the houses are built, and small caves exist 
in the cliffs north of the village. It is on the 
northern side of the valley of Sorek (Wady Surdr), 
in the lowlands about 4 miles from the sandy dunes 
bordering on the seashore. It is situated on a 
sort of promontory stretching into the valley of 
Sorek, divided into three plateaus ; on the lower of 
these to the south is the modern village of e- 
Mughdr, built in front of the caves which are cut 
out of the sandstone. The city of Makkedah was 
probably to the north of these caves. The sur- 
rounding country is very fertile. 


LITERATURE.—Robinson, BRP? ii. 251; Stanley, Sinai and 
Palestine, 210; SWP ii. 412; Dillmann, Jos. ad loc. (leaves the 
site doubtful). C. WARREN. 


MAKTESH (vazen ‘the mortar’ [Pr 272]; 4 xara- 
kexoupévn ; Aq. eis Tov o\uwov; Theod. ev 7d Baber; 
Vulg. Pi/a).—The name of a locality mentioned in 
Zeph 1 ‘Howl, ye inhabitants of the Maktesh ; 
for all the people of Canaan (or, the merchant 
people ; cf. Ezk 174, Pr 314) are undone, all they 
that were laden with silver are cut off.’ The con- 
text shows that it was in Jerusalem; it is also 
evident that it was a locality in which traders 
dwelt—perhaps, in particular, that, as Ewald con- 
jectured, it was the ‘Phoenician quarter’ of the 
city. From the meaning of the word,—it is used 
in Jg 15 of the ‘hollow place’ out of which the 
spring of Ha-Koré issued forth, —it may be inferred 
that it denoted some basin-like hollow or de- 
pression. The Targ. understands by it the Kidron 
valley, which, it is true, forms a deep depression on 
the K. and S.E. of the city : but it is more probable 
that some locality within the city itself is intended ; 
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and it is a plausible suggestion that it was the 
name of the upper part of the Tyropeon valley 
(between the E. and W. hills of J erusalem). The 
Maktesh may have been mentioned in particular 
by Zeph. on account of the omen of the name (Jer. 
‘quod scilicet, quomodo frumenta feriente desuper 
vecte, contunduntur’). S. R. DRIVER. 


MALACHI (2x52, Madaxlas in the title only).— 
The last in the Canon of the OT prophets. 

i. NAME OF THE Boox.—If the title contained 
in the opening verse be accepted as original, 
Malachi may be taken as the personal name of 
the prophet. In that case it is generally under- 
stood as a contraction of m2y>> Malachiyah, and as 
meaning ‘the messenger of J’.’? This translation, 
however, presents ditiiculty,* and the word as a 
personal name does not occur elsewhere. Or the 
word may be regarded as the official title of the 
prophet, and be rendered ‘my, #.e. Js messenger.’ 
The LXX so understood it in 1,+ but, by using 
Madaxlas as the head title, preserved both inter- 
pretations. The Targum of Jonathan ben-Uzziel 
added at 11 ‘ whose name is called Ezra the scribe’ ; 
and Jeromet gave this last addition as a current 
belief among the Jews of his time. If, however, 
Ezra was the author of the book, it is difficult to 
understand why his history contains no hint of its 
existence. And the fact that tradition also attaches 
the book to the names of Nehemiah and Zerubbabel 
strengthens the supposition, that, in a period which 
had forgotten the author’s name, the close corre- 
spondence between the aims which the prophet 
desired and which the legislator accomplished led 
to their identification. 

Many modern commentators (e.g. Wellhausen, 
Nowack, Kuenen) regard 1! as a late addition. 
Emphasizing the similarity of this title to those 
which precede Zec 91 121, and noting the prominence 
of the word ‘2ybp ‘my messenger’ in 31, they have 
concluded that the compiler of the separate volume 
of the twelve minor prophets found this book with- 
out an author’s name, and, borrowing a name from 
the body of the work, prefixed the entire title as it 
stands at present. The opinion is plausible, and 
enjoys this advantage, that, as it is not based on 
facts but on several large suppositions, it is incap- 
able of disproof. Nothing is known of the personal 
history of the author, for the tradition of pseudo- 
Epiphanius (de vitis Proph.), which calls him a man 
of Sopha in the tribe of Zebulun, is so late as to be 
valueless. 

ii. DATE.—The general period in which the book 
was written is easy to determine. The Exile is so 
far in the past that it is not even mentioned. The 
temple, to the rebuilding of which Haggai needed 
to exhort the people, is already restored: the 
sacrificial ritual is being carried on within it 
(12° 31-10), The offenders whom Malachi rebukes 
are the laity who do not support the established 
ritual (3), and the priests who bring it into 
contempt through their carelessness (1%), On 
the other hand, Judah is still under the civil 
government of a Persian satrap (ann3 ‘thy governor,’ 
18, ef. Hag 11, Neh 54 12%), and the title ‘great 
king,’ which Malachi applies (14) to J”, may be 
borrowed from the official style of that court. A 
comparison of the abuses which the book attacks, 
and the reforms which it advocates with those 


* For the contraction it is possible and customary to appeal to 
the fact that the name of the mother of Hezekiah is given as ’28 
Abi in 2K 182, and as M38 Abijah in 20h 291. But, since 
Abijah must be translated ‘J’ is father,’ this by analogy would 
require that Malachi should be rendered, not ‘ the messenger of 
J”, but ‘ J” is messenger.’ 

t Its reading is éy yep) dyyérov abrod, the word of J” ‘by the 
hand of His messenger.’ 

{ ‘Quem Esdram scribam, legisque doctorem, Hebrai asti- 
mant’ (Prefatio in duodecim prophetas). 
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which are mentioned in the histories of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, clearly proves a very similar condition 
of affairs in the community. Legislators and 
prophet have alike to protest against such abuses 
as neglect of the sacred dues, irregular sacrifices, 
and intermarriage with foreign women.* So 
similar is the whole situation that Malachi must 
have been nearly contemporaneous with those 
reformers. 

Opinion, however, is still divided as to whether 
Malachi prepared the way by word for the later 
legislative acts of Ezra and Nehemiah, or whether 
he supplemented and enforced the work which 
these began. In the former case, the book must 
have been written before B.c. 458, the date of 
Ezra’s arrival in Jerusalem ; in the latter, either 
shortly before or after B.c. 432, when Nehemiah’s 
second visit to that city took place. The question 
cannot be decided with certainty. But the manner 
in which intermarriage with foreigners is con- 
demned as a sin, not against the strict letter of 
the law, but against J”s relation as Father to 
His people (2'*), agrees best with a time before 
Ezra had legislated on the subject (cf. OT JC? p. 
427,n.2). Malachi also connects those foreign 
marriages with the prevalence of divorce, as 
though the one caused the other. Such a con- 
nexion seems more likely at a time when foreign 
intermarriage, being novel, was causing many to 
put away their native wives, than at the period 
when Ezra found it a settled practice among his 
people. The terms also in which the governor is 
alluded to (1° ye treat J” as ye would not treat the 
Persian satrap) lose half their force if the position 
was occupied not by a foreigner but by Nehemiah. 

A more uncertain means of dating the book is 
found in its information about the details of ritual. 
Thus the priests are regarded as the sons of Levi 
(2+ 8 3%), not of Aaron. This would seem to imply 
that the book was written from the standpoint of 
D, and before the Priestly Code had degraded the 
Levites into a subordinate position towards the 
sons of Aaron. On the other hand, the command 
to offer tithes in the temple (3'°), presumably for 
the support of the officiating Levites, agrees more 
closely with the rule of P (Nu 187) than with 
that of D (Dt 14”"-), which commands the giver to 
share them at home with the Levites and the poor. 
This may mark the transition from the earlier to 
the later practice—a transition which was made 
easier by the fact that, when the community was 
the city, all the Levites were attached to the 
temple. The priest is still the exponent of the 
law (27); after the promulgation of P he was only 
its servant.+ Were we less ignorant of the history 
of Edom at this period, the opening section (17°), 
with its reference to the condition of that people, 
would furnish the best means of determining the 
exact date. 

iii. CONDITIONS PRESUPPOSED BY THE BooK.— 
The condition of the people was enough to cause 
grave anxiety. They had suffered from drought 
and locusts (31%). The revolts of Egypt against 
Persia, which were quickened by news of Persia’s 
waning strength in Asia Minor, must have entailed 
heavy military requisitions on Palestine for the 
support of the armies which were sent against 
the rebels. Men were losing heart. They had 
sacrificed something when, at the bidding of their 
religious leaders, they returned from Babylon. 
They had expected that the holy land would 
repay those sacrifices, and instead it was demand- 
ing larger. The glowing visions of Deutero-Isaiah, 
some of which were dangerously material in them- 


* Of, Mal 37-12 with Neh 102239 13414, and Mal 210-16 with Ezr 
92 103. 16-44, Neh 1030 1323-31, ; 

+ For an adequate statement of the relations between Malachi, 
D and P, cf. W. R. Smith, O7'/C? 425 ff. 


selves, and were further materialized in the popular 
mind, did not correspond with the stern realities 
of Jerusalem. Haggai had believed (2°*-) the 
cause of their misery to be their negligence in 
the restoration of the temple, and had promised 
J”s return on the completion of the work. But 
the temple was rebuilt, and everything remained 
as before, which, to men who had hoped for so 
much, must have appeared worse than before. 
Men were beginning to ask for proofs of that 
divine love of which they heard so often, but of 
which they thought that they saw so little (17). 
They were debating, though not yet openly, 
whether it were not better, after all, to become 
like the heathen among whom they lived (31-18), 
And, where such ideas were even being debated 
among the better minds of the nation,* the less 
religious must have already begun to show their 
discouragement, and to cast off those distinctive 
forms which separated Judah from the other 
nations. The priests, as a rule, were slovenly in 
their performance of the ritual. That it was a 
weary form (11°) they expressed by their careless- 
ness of its requirements more eloquently than by 
words. The laity, miserable, heartless, and copy- 
ing their religious leaders, were inclined to stint 
their sacrifices (14), and to withhold their dues 
(3), And the increasing practice of intermarriage 
with foreign women (2!-!), itself both sign and 
cause of a slackening devotion to the God of Israel, 
was sapping their family life and helping to merge 
the people into the surrounding paganism. It is 
this condition which Malachi faces; and he is 
prophet enough to see the root from which all the 
rest springs. Their religious life is weak, their 
spiritual vision dim. And this weakened religious 
life is affecting their moral and social condition, as 
wellas their religious practice. It is causing them 
at once to make light of marriage, and to neglect 
ritual. The people must return to J” (37). They 
need a quickened sense of the worth of the divine 
favour. For that would bring with it a different 
judgment of life. To be written in God’s book of 
remembrance, to belong to God, would make many 
ills in life tolerable (3!°*:). To return to J” would 
make impossible their frequent divorce, which at 
present is rendering God deaf to their prayers (2). 
If the prophet seems to write as though the whole 
content of repentance consisted in the due pay- 
ment of Levitical tithes (3’), and so makes the 
return to J” shallow, one must join with that his 
idea of the priesthood in itself and in its work. 
The glory ef the priests of olden time was in his 
eyes their moral dignity. His representation of 
that past may be very far from what the historical 
books and the earlier prophets show it to have 
been. But this only makes Malachi’s ideal (2°) 
the more striking. And he expects that, when J” 
has purified the recreant class, the first result will 
be that they will offer offerings in righteousness 
(3°). The priests represent to him a moral and 
spiritual force in the community. That men 
starve them by withholding their tithes, is a 
proof that they are not interested in the ideals 
which the priests represent. That the clergy in 
any community are underpaid, does often mean 
that men are not interested in religion. And a 
prophet may point to the outward fact as a sign 
of the inward cause. What redeems Malachi from 
even the suspicion of formalism in this respect is 
his high appreciation of the services offered to J” 
beyond the limits of Palestine (1%). On any inter- 
pretation + that verse implies that temple and 

* One must understand the doubts of 318-15 as being those 
which ‘they that feared the Lorp’ were uttering among them- 
se wo interpretations are possible. According to one, the 


verse means that even those sacrifices which the heathen offer 
to their own deities under the names of Vishnu, Osiris, Jove, 
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priesthood, sacrifice and tithes, are not an essential 
to a spiritual worship. But the prophet has to 
deal with the facts before him. He is a man to 
whom the essence of all religion consists in its 
spiritual and ethical elements. But he not only 
finds a sacramental system in existence among his 
people ; he also recognizes its power as a factor in 
the religious life of any people. Such a system 
both represents and educates their spiritual life. 
And Malachi is one among the many who have 
tried to correlate those two truths, instead of 
denying one in the interests of the other. 

iv. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE BooK; ITS ATTI- 
TUDE TO RITUAL, ETC.— Undoubtedly, what charac- 
terizes this book as contrasted with the earlier 
prophetic literature is the high value which it 
sets upon a correct observance of ritual. 

But it has never been sufficiently recognized 
that Malachi’s attitude to the priestly ritual 
differs from that of the earlier prophets, just because 
the work of these had not failed to produce some 
result. It may still be considered a question open 
for further discussion, how far the rites with which 
Hosea found himself face to face in Israel were 
the outcome of a faith which, though once purer, 
had degenerated through contact with a heathen 
surrounding, and how far they were the natural 
expression of the faith of a people which was still 
at a low stage of religious development. In either 
case that system, because it embodied and so 
perpetuated a debasing idea of J”, was abhorrent 
to the prophet, who himself held a purer faith. 
And he called on his people before all else ‘to 
take with them words.’ He urged them to realize 
that higher conception of J” which he himself had 
won. The first effect of such a thought of their 
God would be to make impossible some of the 
grosser elements in their ritual. Men who thought 
of God as Hosea did, would give up kissing calves 
as a means of worship. But, as a second effect, 
whether the prophet recognized it or not, a people 
who had gained this clearer thought of J” would 
embody it in a ceremonial which would be com- 
petent to express it. Israel went into exile and 
so lost the position in which this might have been 
done. But Judah did in some measure accept the 
prophetic teaching about J” and their relation to 
Him. And in the law and the ritual they sought 
to embody and perpetuate those ideas. Ezekiel, 
himself a prophet, formulated a legislation. It 
may be impossible to determine which forms in 
the ritual are common to heathenism and to 
Judaism. What is certain is that all the forms 
were remoulded and coloured by the spirit of 
Judah’s religion. Now to a law and a ceremonial, 
which were framed to express, however inade- 
quately, such ideas, a later prophet like Malachi 
was compelled, by his very vision of the truths 
which forms express, to assume an attitude different 
from the attitude which the earlier prophets 
assumed to the ritual of their time. Any neglect 
on the part of the people to fulfil the demands of 
this law, unless that neglect was due to the people 
finding the law inadequate to express their re- 
ligious faith, must appear to the prophet a failure 
to appropriate through obedience to the ritual 
that understanding of J’s will which the ritual 
conveyed to the worshippers. As Malachi is 
diligent to show, the disobedience of his time was 
the outcome of a lowered morality, not of a clearer 
spiritual vision. And he maintained the worth of 
the temple-service in the interests of the spiritual 
religion of which that service was the expression. 

The prophet, however, is no creator. Satisfied 


etc., are really offered to the one and only God. According to 
another, it refers to the already widely scattered Jews of the dis- 
persion, who, in the many lands of their exile, are offering to J” 
sacrifices, which are pure though beyond the holy land. a 
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with the ideas in which he had been educated, and 
their stereotyped expression in the ritual, he 
models his very style on that of earlier prophets. 
He is the preserver of the past rather than a 
creator for the future. By his whole mental atti- 
tude he represented what was necessary for the 
period in which his activity falls. He belongs to 
an age which had to retain rather than to create, 
to impress on men, through institutions and ritual, 
ideas which had been conceived in the sore travail 
of preceding controversies. Ideals in this world of 
men need to be expressed in institutions as well 
as in words, if they are to influence not only a 
select few but a whole generation, and, above all, if 
they are to be transmitted to the following genera- 
tions. And, since men are influenced by uncon- 
scious habits as well as by conscious convictions, 
great religious truths must create forms which 
touch the whole life of a community. Probably, 
at that period of the national history, when Judah 
had been reduced to a community of humble men, 
and when so many of its purely secular hopes had 
disappeared, the utmost it could accomplish was 
to maintain the ground already won, to cling to 
the ideas already learned, and to continue institu- 
tions which were fitted to be the home of souls in 
the after generations, the birthplace for larger 
ideals in more fruitful years. To undervalue the 
law is easy ; to appraise it is a‘much harder task. 
Yet the law kept a kingless people together 
through several centuries. The truths it embodied 
made Judea almost unique in resisting the dis- 
integrating influence of the Hellenic spirit. The 
ideals which it represented produced men who 
were capable of accepting the higher ideals of 
Jesus Christ, and of becoming the founders of His 
Church. At the period when his countrymen ran 
grave risk of losing their hold on this ritual and 
all it contained for them and their descendants, 
Malachi lent his whole influence to maintain its 
power. To him, however, it continued to be valu- 
able because of the expression it gave to spiritual 
realities and the support it afforded the moral life. 
And if the Judaism of the silent centuries grew 
often formal in its reverence for the law as law 
and for the ritual as ritual, this was due as much 
to their forgetfulness as to their memory of the 
message they had received from the prophet. The 
exhortation which falls near the end of the book, 
‘to remember the law of Moses,’ became dangerous 
so soon as the minds of men grew unspiritual; but 
what truth is not dangerous? 

This attitude to the law explains in part the 
high value which Malachi sets on the priesthood. 
It is no longer the prophets but the priests who 
are the messengers of J” (27). It is they who must 
first be purified by J”s visitation, in order that 
they may then direct the people (3%). Their 
office and work are set in an ideal and beautiful 
light. But the prophetic period is so far behind 
this teacher, and its fresh creative life so dead, 
that, when he thinks of the possibility of a new 
revelation of J”, the medium of that revelation is 
no longer a man whose lips God should touch with 
pure fire. It is that one of the prophets of the 
past who did not die, and whom J” should restore 
to His people’s necessity (4°*). But this expecta- 
tion has a deeper root than the higher estimate of 
ritual and so of priesthood can explain. It is 
allied to the hope which the prophet cherished for 
the future, in which he diverged most widely from 
the early prophets. When Judah became a de- 
pendent satrapy, and its royal house fell into 
insignificance, the Messianic figure of the Davidic 
king naturally and inevitably disappeared. But 
the ‘suffering servant’ has also passed out of sight ; 
the priestly figure has equally gone. Judah has 
lost confidence in her destiny and her mission. 
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It is not out of the people itself that any deliverer 
or new spring of life is expected, even by its 
prophets. Malachi believes that a deliverer shall 
come, that Judah still has a mission, that J” has 
not forsaken His people. But he expects that the 
messenger Of the covenant, who can hardly be 
distinguished from J” Himself, shall appear in the 
temple to renew all things. The Messiah is not 
thought of as having his roots in the soil, he has 
lost all essential relation to the people whom he 
comes to deliver, he is less a gift than an emana- 
tion from J”. 

This altered hope witnesses to an altered con- 
ception of God and of His relation to men. 
That hard deism, into which Hebrew theology 
was always liable to degenerate, is showing it- 
self afresh, and now in the minds of the prophets. 
Persian thought, with its dualism and its idea of 
the impurity of matter, fostered the tendency. The 
popular conception of the connexion between guilt 
and physical calamity ministered to it in a com- 
munity which was always in distress. J” was con- 
ceived as so far separated from men that any 
revelation from Him was increasingly thought of 
as ab extra, and not through the inner life of man. 
He must send His angels or Elijah, if the people’s 
life is to be guided by Him. Such a conception 
was certain to have further results. So long as 
prophecy lived with its witness to the God, who is 
not only beyond all men’s thought but who is 
present with and in their highest thought, so long 
as prophecy founded the appeal of religion on the 
moral and spiritual instincts of men, by which 
they were related to their God, there was little 
danger from sacerdotalism. The ritual existed, but 
it was construed as the outward expression and 
satisfaction of those instincts. But when the 
people, impotent, conscious of guilt, came to think 
of J” asso far removed from them that any message 
from Him must be an importation from without, 
and must be guaranteed, when old and long present 
by tradition, when new by miracle, they were sure 
to fall into a material idea of divine grace. 

It is only the beginning and the first causes of 
such a state of things which are to be found in 
Malachi. The conflicting ideas seem to struggle in 
his mind. He can write of J” as receiving an accept- 
able worship beyond the limits of the holy land, 
and so can forecast the worship ‘in spirit and in 
truth.’ But already the people are no longer 
thought of as the children of J”: only a select 
class among them dare so to think of themselves 
(1%), And, though that class ought to be moral 
and spiritual guides to the people, it is not this 
qualification but their being descendants of Levi 
which gives them that position. Now the more 
that idea gained on men’s minds, the more also 
would the ritual be thought of as able of itself 
to maintain divine favour. The grace of J” which 
men need, and the covenant which is life and 
peace, must be mediated to them through a system 
which was wholly outside of them, and which 
based its validity less on its appeal to their 
spiritual nature, and more on its being an arbi- 
trary regulation from which they did not dare to 
deviate. Again, it was only when this conception 
of the relation between God and man formed the 
medium through which men approached it, that 
the command to remember the law of Moses (4%) 
grew dangerous. The living word of prophecy, 
with its underlying conviction of God’s presence in 
and with the soul of man, was delivered from 
literalism. One great prophet could and did criti- 
cize the doctrine of another, and in the interests of 
the spirit could dare to touch the letter of the 
word. Micah could urge how the temper of the 
people of Jerusalem made them grossly abuse 
Isaiah’s promise of the security of Mount Zion. 


A prophet could base his appeal on the witness of 
the spirit in those to whom he spoke. But, when 
the soul of man was thought of as wholly alienated 
from God, with no essential relation to Him, and 
only brought into relation with divine truth by an 
outward mediation, there grew up a hard theory 
of inspiration. The revelation from God was a 
deposit of faith and a rule of practice which could 
not change. The law of Moses became the medi- 
ator between God and man; and the prophet was 
transformed into the scribe. An especial interest 
must always attach to the Book of Malachi ; be- 
cause both conceptions of God and His dealing 
with man are there, and the prophet seems hardly 
conscious of their antagonism. But the less 
spiritual one was the easier to hold, and was 
favoured by many circumstances. Despite several 
protests from Judaism itself, of which the Book of 
Jonah is the most beautiful example, it triumphed 
over the higher. And Malachi stands at the be- 
ginning of that long and swift decline, which 
finally separated J” and His people by so wide a 
gulf that official Judaism ended by rejecting the 
ie idea of the Incarnation as blasphemy against 
od. 


The literary style of the book is peculiar to itself 
among the prophetic literature. Malachi does not 
attempt the rhetorical development of a great 
principle, in the way which is so characteristic 
of Deutero-Isaiah. In part this is caused by the 
difference in subject and in aim. The writer is 
applying principles to the details of life. But the 
style is strictly dialectic. The writer states his 
thesis, a principle or an accusation. Over against 
that he sets an objection, which he may have 
heard urged against it, or which from his knowledge 
of the people he believes to be present in their 
minds. After this he proves and elaborates the 
truth of what he began by asserting. If these 
addresses were ever delivered in public, the audi- 
ences must have been very dissimilar to those 
which faced the herdsman of Tekoa. On the 
ground that the style seems that of a man who 
developed his ideas in writing, several editors of 
the book have concluded that the author from the 
first circulated his message to his people by writing. 
A more accurate description would be to name it 
the style of the schools, and to see in it the 
beginning of the method of exposition, which 
afterwards became universal in the schools and 
synagogues of Judaism. 

v. ANALYSIS OF THE CONTENTS.—The book is 
divided into four chapters in the English version, 
which in this respect follows the printed editions 
of the LXX, Peshitta, and Vulgate; the Hebrew 
text unites the third and fourth chapters into one. 
According to its subject-matter it falls into the 
following seven sections :— 


(1) 125. Men are asking for the proof of the reality of J’’s 
love toward their nation. Malachi finds the proof in history, 
and especially in the differing histories of Edom and Judah. 
Because Jehovah hated Edom, that nation has suffered and will 
suffer more in the immediate future, so that Judah through 
seeing their fate will learn to acknowledge the sovereign love 
of their God.* 

(2) 16-29. J” had a right to expect a return for His love (16). 
Instead, those who were nearest Him among the people, the 
priests, offer a scant and weary worship, the perfunctoriness 
of which proves their indifference to His claim (17-9. 12f), The 
result is that the laity are offering their worst at the altar 
instead of their best (114). The whole ritual has grown value- 
less ; but, though it should cease, a worship acceptable to J” 
will not come to an end (119f), For their neglect punishment 
will fall on the priesthood ; it has already begun to fall t (21-3). 
Their indifference to ritual was at once sign and cause of a 
moral corruption. The priests were appointed to be examples 
of righteous life, and so guides to the people. But they have 
abused their position, to the ruin of many. And their office has 
already become contemptible (249). ; 

(3) 210-16, The guilt of those who marry foreign women. 


* Contrast Am 82. : . 
+ The terms of that punishment are not quite clear in 28, 
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Such a marriage is a profaning of J’’s holiness. It has brought 
about an increase of divorce, with the misery and moral laxity 
which that produces. Because of this, their prayers are un- 
heard, though they entreat the favour of Jehovah with tears. 

(4) 217-35, Men are doubting whether there is any righteous 
governor of the world (217). Malachi prophesies the appearance 
of J’’s messenger to prepare His way, and of the messenger of 
the covenant (who may be J” Himself) (31). But the coming of 
the Lorn, for which the people long, will be a coming to judg- 
ment in Judah (32). He must begin His sifting work among 
the temple priesthood (8%f), and from them pass to judge the 
moral errors of the nation (3°). 

(5) 36-12),* The people are now more directly addressed. 
They are suffering from famine, drought, and locusts. These 
are the judgments of J” on them for having withheld His dues. 
If they bring their tithes, He will certainly pour out on them 
the abundance they have lacked. 

(6) 313-44, The prophet returns to the root of all other 
laxity, to the complaint that it is useless to serve J”, because 
He does not care for His servants. Prosperity is not following 
devotion. Even the best of the people are beginning to whisper 
among themselves doubts like these (318-16a), They need not 
despair. J’ is regarding them, and before Him the names of 
those who fear Him are inscribed for eternal remembrance 
(316-18), The day of sifting is again promised, though here it is 
uncertain whether the sifting is within the nation between the 
righteous remnant and the apostatizing, or whether by the 
ungodly are meant those who are beyond Judaism (41-4), The 
prophet adds a Deuteronomic exhortation to remember the 
Mosaic law (44). 

(7) 45f. The promise is added that Elijah will reappear on 
earth to heal the divisions among the people, especially to fill 
the cleft between the ideals of the old and new generations. 
By his means the threatened curse will be averted.t 

The Book of Malachi is directly or eae 
quoted in the NT in the following passages: Mk 
TE ots bbe kee 1a 

LireRATURE.—Driver, LOTS 355ff.; the Hinleitungen of 
Cornill, Strack, Konig ; Wildeboer, Lit. d. AT, 333, 361; the 
commentaries of Pocock, 1677; Kohler, 1865; Wellh. (Ki. 
Proph.) 1893; Nowack (in Handkom.), 1897; G. A. Smith 
(Book of Twelve Prophets in ‘ Expositor’s Bible’), 1898; cf. also 
Stade, GVI ii. 128ff.; W. Boehme in ZATW vii. 210ff.; J. 
Bachmann, Alttest. Untersuch. 1894, pp. 109 ff. 


A. C. WELCH. 
MALACHY.— The form adopted by both AV 
and RV in 2 Es 1” for the name of the prophet 
MALACHI. 


MALCAM (025>).—1. The eponym of a Benjamite 
family, 1 Ch 89 (B Medyds, A Medyxdu). 2. ‘ Mal- 
cam’ occurs as a proper name in RVm of 2§ 12°, 
where David ‘ fook the crown of o2bp (AV and RV 
‘their king’) from off his head.’ LXX B has 
Medx0dd Tod Baciiéws avrav, A om. Medyéd. Wellh. 
and Driver consider that the true reading is prob. 
nso Milcom, the suffix o— ‘their’ having no 
proper antecedent in the context (but see Kirk- 
patrick in Camb. Bible, ad loc.). 

In Zeph 1° (‘that swear by the LorD and that 
swear by 0379’) AV and RV both give ‘ Male(h)am’ 
as a proper name, RVm has ‘their king.’ Here, 
again, in all probability, we ought to point odbp 
(so Wellh. and Nowack, following Luc. Medxéu). 
Davidson, upon the whole, prefers the spelling 
nab ‘their king,’ but adds that ‘it is possible 
that Malcham is merely another pronunciation of 
Milcom, meaning Molech.’ 

In Am 1” both AV and RV (without any mar- 
ginal alternative) read ‘their king (025) shall go 
into captivity’ (LXX ol Bacide?s adrfs), but Aq., 
Symm., Theod., Pesh., and Vulg. all imply a 
reading p59, which both Driver and Nowack are 
inclined to adopt. This verse from Amos is 
borrowed by Jeremiah, practically unaltered, in 
a prophecy against the Ammonites, Jer 49, where 
AV has ‘their king,’ AVm ‘Melcom,’ RV ‘ Mal- 
cam,’ RVm ‘their king.’ Here, as well as in v.}, 
where texts and margins of AV and RV are the 
same as in v.*, we ought probably to point obbn. 
In both verses of Jer the reading of B is MeAxén, 
in v.° A has Medxéu. See, further, art. MOLECH. 

J. A. SELBIE. 


* The uncertainty of meaning in 36 makes it a little doubtful 
to which section that verse should be assigned, 

+ It is a recent suggestion of Nowack that these last verses 
are a later addition to the original prophecy. 
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MALCHIAH (7252 and i2b> ‘J” is king,’ see 
Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, 118 ff. ; Medxlas).—4. A 
priest, the father of Pashhur, Jer 211 381, same as 
Malchijah of 1 Ch 9”, Neh 11% 2. A member of 
the royal family, to whom belonged the pit-prison 
into which Jeremiah was let down, Jer 38°. 


MALCHIEL (5252 ‘El is king’ (?)). —The 
eponym of an Asherite family, Gn 46”, Nu 26% (Med- 
xu), 1 Ch 732 (B Meddewj, A Medxujd). The gen- 
tilic name Malchielites (>x’2>n7) occurs in Nu 26”. 

G. Buchanan Gray (Heb. Proper Names, p. 206) 
thinks that 5y°25p, judged by the probable history 
of the similar name 7:2>p, was perhaps not created 
or adopted by the Hebrews earlier than the 7th 
cent., but notes that it was in very early use 
(c. B.C. 1500) in Canaan, being found repeatedly 
in the Tel el-Amarna letters. (See ‘Milkili’ in 
Petrie, Syria and Egypt from the Tell El Amarna 
Letters, p. 143, and cf. Jastrow, JBL xi. 120, and 
Hommel, A HT 231, 233f. 260n.). 

J. A. SELBIE. 

MALCHIJAH is the form preferred by RV as 
transliteration of 7:25p, although in two instances 
it has Malchiah (wh. see).—1. A descendant of 
Gershom, 1 Ch 6“ [Heb.”5]. 2. A priest, the father 
of Pashhur, 1 Ch 912, Neh 11!2, same as Malchiah 
of Jer 211 381. 8. Head of the 5th course of 
priests, 1 Ch 249, perhaps the same as the pre- 
ceding. 4 5. Two of the sons of Parosh who 
had married foreign wives, Ezr 10%, called in 
1 Es 96 Melchias and Asibias respectively. 6. One 
of the sons of Harim who had married a foreign 
wife, Ezr 10%. In Neh 3" he is mentioned as 
taking part in the repairing of the wall. He is 
called in 1 Es 9°? Melchias. 7. Malchijah the son 
of Rechab repaired the dung-gate, Neh 34. 8. 
One of the guild of the goldsmiths who helped 
to repair the wall, Neh 3%. 9. One of those who 
stood at Ezra’s left hand at the reading of the 
law, Neh 84. 40. One of those who sealed the 
covenant, Neh 10%, probably the same as No. 2. 
41. A priest who took part in the ceremony of 
dedicating the wall, Neh 12”. J. A. SELBIE. 


MALCHIRAM (o725> ‘Melech is exalted’ [?], see 
Gray, Heb. Proper Names, 147; B Medxepdu, A 
Medx-pd).—Son of Jeconiah, 1 Ch 3%. 


MALCHI-SHUA (yw25> ‘the king is wealth’ or 
possibly ‘Melech is wealth,’ Gray, Heb. Prop. 
Names, p. 146f.; in 18, B Medxyewd, A Medryuoode, 
Medxtpote, AV Melchi-shua ; in 1 Ch, B Mehyeoote, 
Medyxeccote, A Medyioode; 1 Ch 10? & Medxucédex). 
—The third son of Saul (18 14”), who was slain 
by the Philistines at Mt. Gilboa (1 S 317, 1 Ch 10?). 
In the genealogical lists given by the Chronicler 
Malchi-shua’s name occurs in each case immedi- 
ately after that of Jonathan, but though 1 S 14%-4 
is clearly the work of a later hand (RP) the balance 
of evidence seems in favour of its tradition. 

J. F, STENNING. 

MALCHUS.—The name of the man whose right 
ear Peter cut off when Jesus was arrested (Jn 18”, 
ef. Mt 26°, Mk 144’, Lk 22°). He was the personal 
servant (rdv dod\ov) of the high priest (i.e. prob- 
ably of Caiaphas, cf. Jn 18!**4), and had accom- 
panied the soldiers and Jewish officials (y.2%) 
under the lead of Judas. He had a kinsman in 
the same service (Jn 1876). The fact that St. John 
alone names Malchus, as well as Peter, accords 
with the evangelist’s apparent claim (18: 1%) to have 
been known to the high priest, and is one of many 
minute historical details which appear in his 
Gospel. Some have thought that prudential 
motives kept the earlier evangelists from giving 
the names of the parties, but this explanation is 
unnecessary and improbable. ‘The servant was 
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evidently eager to carry out his master’s wish to 
secure Jesus, and was therefore struck at by Peter. 
The stroke missed, and only cut off Malchus’ 
ear (&rloy (Mt), @rdpiov (Mk, Jn), and ods (Lk) 
are synonymous; cf. Lk 22° with *!; and consult 
Lobeck, ad Phryn. p. 211). It could not have been 
entirely severed, since Jesus ‘ touched 7¢ and healed 
him.’ Jesus’ words (Lk 22%), ‘Suffer ye thus far’ 
(€@re ws rovrov), have been supposed by some to 
have been addressed to the arresting party as a 
request not to bind Him until He had repaired the 
injury. But that they were addressed to Peter 
appears from the preceding word ‘ answered,’ and 
from the fuller account in Mt and Jn (see Meyer, 
ad loc.). It has been noted that St. Luke the 
physician alone records the healing.* The name 
Malchus (MdAxos, a grecised form from the root 
35) was common in different forms among the 
Hebrews and neighbouring peoples. Cf. 752, 1 Ch 
64, Neh 10*?7 12?, Ezr 10%-%; LXX Maddy or 
Madovx. There were Nabateean kings (Euting, Nad. 
Inscr. 63, 81 ff., 91) of this name, which is written by 
Josephus Mddyos or Mddcxos (= 7752, Dalman, p. 104). 
It was the name also of the philosopher Porphyry, 
a Syrian by birth (cf. Del. Zeit. f. Luth. Th. 1876). 
G. T. PURVES. 

MALEFACTOR.—The Gr. word kakozo.s occurs 
in Jn 18 (TR, but edd. xaxdv roy), where it is 
rendered in AV ‘malefactor’; also in 1 P 2! 14 415, 
where it is ‘evil doer.’ RV gives ‘evil-doer’ in 
all the passages. Again, caxodpyos is in AV ren- 
dered ‘malefactor’ in Lk 23°: %-39, but in 2 Ti 2° 
‘evil doer’; RV ‘malefactor’ everywhere. There 
is no difference in meaning between kaxorouds and 
kakodpyos, and there is none between ‘ malefactor’ 
and ‘ evil-doer,’ but this is a good example of the 
care of the NT Revisers to express the same Gr. 
word always by the same Eng. word. Fuller, 
Holy State, 203, says, ‘Thus Cranmer (who sub- 
scribed to Popery) grew valiant afterwards, and 
thrust his right hand which subscribed first into fire, 
so that that hand dyed (as it were) a malefactour 
and all the rest of his body dyed a martyr.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

MALICE, MALICIOUSNESS. — Both ‘malice’ 
and ‘maliciousness’ have become restricted in 
meaning since 1611 to a special form of wicked- 
ness. In AV of NT the only word they translate 
is xaxia, 7.¢. wickedness of any kind, ‘the vicious 
character generally,’ as Lightfoot says, or as 
Wilson (Christian Dictionary, 1616) describes it, 
‘the whole pravity and naughtines of sin.’ Other 
words are translated ‘malice’ in the Apocr. as us 
(Sir 27°, RV ‘wrath’), éépa (1 Mac 136, RV 
‘hatred’), but the same general meaning attaches 
to the word there also. RV generally retains 
‘malice’ and ‘ maliciousness,’ but prefers ‘ wicked- 
ness’ to ‘ malice’ in 1 P 2}, and to ‘ maliciousness’ 
in 1 P 2°; and wherever in the Apocr. the Gr. is 
kaxla (Wis 12 20 164, 2 Mac 45°) RV has ‘ wicked- 
ness.’ The Douay Bible translates Is 40? ‘Speake 
to the hart of Jerusalem, and cal to her; because 
her malice is accomplished, her iniquitie is for- 
given’; and cf. Hooker, Eecl. Pol. v., App. 1, ‘It 
hath been ever on all sides confest that the malice 
of man’s own heart doth harden him and nothing 
else.’ Tindale’s tr. of Ja 1" is ‘Wherfore laye a 
parte all fylthynes, all superfluite of malicious- 
nes’; and Hall, Works, ii. 17, says, ‘Doe thou 
that in us, which was done to thee for us; cut off 
the superfluitie of our maliciousnesse, that we may 
be holy, in, and by thee, which for us wert content 
to be legally impure.’ 

The adj. malicious occurs in 3 Jn” ‘J will re- 
member his deeds which he doeth, prating against 
us with malicious words’ (Aéyos rovnpots, RV ‘ with 


*On the difficulty of admitting the historicity of Luke’s 
narrative, see Lxpos. Times, x. 139, 188. 
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wicked words’); and a few times in Apoer. (Ad. 
Est 138*-7, Wis 14, 2 Mac 5%). Cf. Hos 68 Coy. 
‘Galaad is a cite of wicked doers, of malicious 
people and bloudshedders.’ For the adv. ‘ malici- 
ously,’ which is found in Sus *: ©, 2 Mac 144, ef. 
Cotton, Calvin’s Isaiah on Is 401, ‘Now the Pro- 
phet enters upon a new argument, for he lets the 
people alone, which made no use neither of ad- 
monitions nor threatenings whatsoever, in regard 
they were become maliciously desperate.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

MALLOTHI (1m\5>).—A son of Heman, 1 Ch 25* 2°, 
There is reason to believe that this and five of the 
names associated with it are really a fragment of a 
hymn or prayer (see GENEALOGY, III. 23n.; and 
ef. Kittel in SBOT, and W. R. Smith, OTJC? 
143n.). Inv.4LXX B has Mavdel, A Meadw0i; in 
v.26 B Medafel, A Meddn fl. 


MALLOWS (mba malldah, drua, ~A dria, herbce 
et arborwm cortices).—Two names of plants in Arab. 
are derived from the same root as malldah: 
(1) Meltikhiyeh, the ‘Jews’ mallow,’ Corchorus 
olitorius, L. This is an annual herb of the order 
Tiliacee, with oblong-ovate, serrate leaves, the 
lower teeth of the leaves tipped with long bristles. 
It bears pods 3 to 4 in. long. The mature stem 
furnishes the fibre so well known in commerce as 
‘jute.’ The immature stem and leaves are tender 
and succulent, and havea mucilaginous juice, which 
is nutritious like that of the mallow. They are 
extensively used in the East as a pot-herb. This 
plant grows only in well-watered ground. As the 
context of the only passage in which malliah 
occurs (Job 304) refers to desert places and plants, 
and to the food of the very poorest of the people, 
this is not likely to be the plant intended. 
(2) Malléikh. This word is identical with malliah 
in form. In some places the allied form mzlldh is 
used. Both are popular names for the Sea Orache 
or Sea Purslane, Atriplex Halimus, L. RV tr. it 
‘saltwort.’ It is a perennial shrub, of the order 
Chenopodiacee, with silvery-white, ovate, obtuse 
leaves, and densely spiked flowers in a thyrsoid- 
pyramidal panicle. The plant grows in salt 
marshes along the seacoast and in the interior. 
The leaves are sour; and Dioscorides says that 
they were cooked as vegetables. They would cer- 
tainly be the food of none but the poorest, and 
well suit the context. Gh, 185 Lose. 


MALLUOH (7:5>).—1. A Merarite, ancestor of 
Ethan, 1 Ch 6“ [Heb.”], LXX Maddy. 2. One of 
the sons of Bani who had married a foreign wife, 
Ezr 10” (B ’Adovp, A Madovx), called in 1 Es 9° 
Mamuchus. 3. One of the sons of Harim who 
had married a foreign wife, Ezr 10° (LXX Manovy). 
4. 5. Two of those who sealed the covenant, Neh 
10+ 27 (LXX Mandov’zx). No. 4 is probably identical 
with Malluch of Neh 12?, called in 1214 Malluchi. 


MALLUCHI (mb Kethtdh; 15m Keré, followed 
by AV Melicu; LXX Madovx; Vulg. Milicho).— 
The eponym of a priestly family who returned 
with Zerubbabel, Neh 12, probably the same as 
Malluch of Neh 10* 12”. 


MALLUS (Ma)AnXbs, 2 Mac 4°°) rebelled (along with 
Tarsus) against Antiochus Epiphanes about B.C. 171. 
According to Heberdey, the latest explorer, the city 
was situated on the river Pyramos, about 150 stadia 
from its mouth : at the mouth was situated Magarsa 
(called Antiocheia in the 8rd and 2nd cents. B.¢.). 
The Pyramos had two mouths in ancient time, of 
which the principal joined the sea a little to the west 
of the modern village called Kara-Tash, in which 
many inscriptions both of Antiocheia and of Mallus 
have been found; but this branch is now almost com- 
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pletely dried up. Kara-Tash is situated on a low 
range of hills along the coast between the Pyramos 
arms: the eastern arm is rapidly filling up the bay 
of Ayash (into which it flows): in ancient times 
this branch was quite secondary. According to 
Heberdey, the site of Mallus was between the fork of 
the two branches, as coins show the goddess of the 
city sitting between two river-gods ; but the marshy 
nature of the soil prevents exploration at that point. 

The serious difficulties in this theory are—(1) 
Strabo, our best authority, says that Mallus was 
situated on a height (p. 675), not in a low marsh ; 
(2) the Stadiasmus implics that Mallus was not 150 
stadia up the river, but close to the sea 150 stadia 
east of Antioch-Magarsa; (3) the presence of so 
many inscriptions of Mallusat Kara-Tash. Perhaps 
the correct view is that Mallus was beside Kara- 
Tash, east of the Pyramos, while Magarsa was west 
of the river, and the distance stated in the Stadias- 
mus is over-estimated like many others. Thus, 
when Mallus was beside Kara-Tash (probably on its 
eastern side), while Magarsa lay to the west, in- 
scriptions from both cities should be brought to the 
modern village: the old bed of the Pyramos, being 
dry in modern times, would not prevent transport. 

Mallus (originally Marlos) was an ancient and 
wealthy city, with a rich coimage. Magarsa was a 
comparatively unimportant place, which struck no 
coins; and probably it was subject to Mallus, serving 
as its harbour from being closer to the river. 

W. M. Ramsay. 

MALOBATHRON (RVm for EV text Bether, 
apa 17 Ca 217; AVm ‘division’; LXX ép7 Kow- 
pedro; Theod. dyumaydrwrv; Aquila and Symm. Baézp, 
BatOjp).—The leaf of the Cassia lignea tree, Cinna- 
momum Cassia, Blame (Laurus malabathrum, L.), 
known in the old Materia Medica as tamalapatra 
or ‘Indian leaf,’ a lofty tree cultivated in China 
and Java. Its leaves are 10 in. or more long, and 
6 to 8 broad. It was formerly used as astomachic, 
sudorific, and a remedy for headache, and as an in- 
gredient of mithredate and thervaca. A macerate 
in oil, and a vinous tincture, were used by the 
ancients as a perfume. Notwithstanding the 
authority of Wellhausen (Prol.? 415), it is certain 
that this spice did not grow wild on any of the 
mountains of Pal., and therefore no mountains in 
this land would have been likely to have derived 
their name from it. Even had it been cultivated 
in the botanical gardens of Solomon, it is improb- 
able that any mountain, much less ‘mountains,’ 
would have taken their name from this circeum- 
stance. It seems better, therefore (although the 
rendering malobathronis adopted by Reuss, Baeth- 
gen, Budde, Siegfried, and nearly all modern com- 
mentators), to retain the proper name Bether (wh. 
see), as in text of both VSS. Gah eosn 


MALTANNEUS (B Madravvaios, A ’Adr-, AV 
Altaneus), 1 Es 9%.—A son of Asom or Hashum, 
one of those who agreed to put away their ‘strange’ 
wives. Called MATTENAI (3nd, B Madavd, A Mad- 
davat) in Ezr 10°, 


MAMDAI (B Mapéai, A Mavd-, AV Mabdai), 
1 Es 9*4.—The same as BENAIAH, Ezr 10”. 


MAMMON (uapmwvas [uaupwvds only in cursives] ; 
Vulg. mammona; Syr. mamuna; AV and RV 
‘mammon’).--A common Aram. word for riches 
(Aram. sy), rarely ssipnd), used in Mt 6% and Lk 
169: -13, in the latter case in the parable of the 
Unjust Steward. LXX translates my in Ps 37% 
by mdovrw, and possibly in Is 38° by @yoavpois ; it 
may have read a Heb. equivalent for sip) in one 
or both passages. The spelling six suggests a 
derivation from jpx ‘to be firm, steadfast,’ Hiph. 
‘trust,’ hence ‘that which is trusted in’; but in 
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NT it has simply its Aramaic sense. According 
to Augustine (On the Sermon on the Mt. ii. 14, 47), 
‘Lucrum Punice mammon dicitur.’ 29 occurs in 
Sir 318, 7p ‘p ‘m. of falsehood’ often in Targg., 
e.g. 18 83,28 144, Hos 54, Am 5}, Is 33”; also 
yuna ‘pb ‘m. of wickedness’ in Hab 2°. The phrase 
‘mammon of unrighteousness’ occurs in the Book 
of Enoch (lxiii. 10), probably a_post - Christian 
reference to the NT passages. Mammon is per- 
sonified in Lk 9, but there is no reason to suppose 
that there was a Syrian deity Mammon in NT 
times. Such an idea owes its currency to Milton. 
Ges. (Thes.) derives from Heb. matmon, ‘ treasure,’ 
and jou ‘to hide’; but no example of the assimila- 
tion of Teth (t) is cited. Lagarde thinks p> is 
by elision for poyo, which would be the Aram. 
form of the Arabic madmun, ‘contents,’ ¢.g. of a 
book. 


LivERATURE.—Plummer (International Crit. Comm.) on Lk 
169-13; Thayer-Grimm, s.v.; Brockelmann, Syriac Lew., 8.v. 5 
Lagarde, Uebersicht, p. 185, Mitteil. i. 229; Arnold Meyer, Jesu 
Muttersprache, p. 51n.; Jastrow, Dict. of the T9g., s.v. 

W. H. BENNETT. 


MAMNITANEMUS (A Mapmrdvaimos, B Mapr-, 
AV Mamnitanaimus), 1 Es 9%4.— Corresponds to 
the two names Mattaniah, Mattenai in Ezr 10°, of 
which it is a corruption. 


MAMRE (x7>>; Mau8py).—Mentioned (a) in the 
expression ‘terebinths of Mamre’ (‘p °35x) Gn 1318 
(+ pana ws ‘which is [or are] in Hebron’), 181 
(both J), and 143% (+ ‘ona ‘the Amorite’), from an 
independent source; (0) in P, in the expression 
‘which is before Mamre,’ in descriptions of the 
cave of Machpelah, or of the field in which it was. 
Gn 2317-19 (4+ yan sin § that is}|Hebron’) 25° 49° 50}, 
and in 3577 ‘to Mamre, to Kiriath-arba, that is 
Hebron’; (c) in Gn 14% as the name of one of 
Abram’s allies, in his expedition for the recovery 
of Lot. In (6) M.is an old name either of Hebron 
or of a part of Hebron ; in Gn 14": *? it is the name 
of a local sheikh or chief, the owner of the ‘ tere- 
binths’ called after him ; in Gn 1338 18! it is not 
clear whether it is the name of a person or of a 
place. The ‘terebinths of M.’ are the spot at which 
Abraham pitched his tent in Hebron. 

The site of Mamreis uncertain. ‘ Before’ (115 Sy) 
in topographical descriptions generally, though not, 
it is true, universally, means to the east of. The 
traditional site of Abraham’s sepulchre is in the 
mosque at the S.E. of the modern city: so that 
Mamre would, in the first instance, be looked for 
to the W. of this, and at no great distance from it 
(for itis described as being ‘in’ Hebron). Sozomen 
(HE ii. 4) says that the oak by which Abraham 
dwelt still existed in the time of Constantine, 15 
stadia N. of Hebron; and Jerome (Onom. 114. 17) 
says that it continued to be shown till the time of 
his youth. The site where this oak stood would 
agree with that of Rdmat el-Khalil (or, more 
briefly, er-Rdmeh), 1? mile N. of the mosque (see 
the plan of the environs in PHF Mem. iii., after 
p. 352) ; and a spot # mile N. of this, with a fine 
spring-well, is still called by the Jews Beit el- 
Khalil, or ‘ Abraham’s House’ (Rob. BRP i. 216; 
Thomson, L. and B.,8. Pal. 304-6, with view ; PEF 
Mem. iii. 316, 322f., also with view). For some 
time past, however, perhaps from the 12th cent., 
a large and beautiful oak (Sindidn), 14 mile 
W.N.W. of the mosque, has been shown as the 
oak of Abraham (Rob. ii. 72, 81; Thomson, J.c. 
282 f., with illustration; PHF Mem. iii. 308; Bad. 
Pal.?173£.). Neither of these spots seems sufliciently 
near to Hebron to be a probable site for Mamre. 
Dillm. thinks of the height, with accompanying 
spring, of Nimre, 1 mile N.N.W. of the mosque ; 
but this also is more distant than would be ex- 
pected. Josephus (BJ Iv. ix. 7) says that a very 
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ancient terebinth was shown in his day only 6 
stadia from the city; but he does not indicate in 
which direction it lay. 

Sozomen adds some remarkable particulars re- 
specting the tree, which show that it was vener- 
ated as a sanctuary. He says that an annual fair 
and feast was held at it in the summer, which 
was largely attended by Jews, heathen, and 
Christians (cf., more briefly, the Onom. 114. 19f., 
249, 29f.). There was also a well beside it; and 
the heathen visitors not only offered sacrifices 
beside the tree (§ 3), but illuminated the well with 
lamps, and cast into it libations of wine, cakes, 
coins, myrrh, and incense (§ 5; cf. RS 177, 193). 
These observances were suppressed by Constantine, 
as superstitious ; and a church was built there 
(§§ 6-8; Euseb. Vita Const. iii. 51-53 ; ef. SP 148). 

S. R. DRIVER. 

MAMUCHUS (Mdwovxos), 1 Es 9*%°.—The same as 
MALLucH, Ezr 10”. The original LXX form was 
probably MdAdouvyos; AA would readily be cor- 
rupted into M. 


MAN.—One of the peculiarities of the Hebrew 
language is the disinclination to form adjectives, 
or rather the love of placing substantives in such 
relation as in Western languages would be ex- 
pressed by a subst. and an adjective. Thus 1 K 
20% AV and RV ‘merciful kings,’ Heb. 199 ‘oo = 
‘kings of mercy.’ See Davidson, Heb. Syntazx, 
p. 32 ff; Gesenius-Kautzsch, Heb. Grammar (Eng. 
ed. by Collins and Cowley, 1898, p. 437 ff.). This 
form of expressing attributive ideas is especially 
common with the words wx ‘man,’ ?y3 ‘master,’ 
‘owner,’ j2 ‘son,’ and their feminines. 

With the first of these words, with which we 
have to do at present, the Eng. VSS deal variously. 
(1) Sometimes they ignore the Heb. idiom entirely : 
18 31% and 28 24° Heb. ‘man of might,’ AV and 
RV ‘valiant man’; 1 K 1* Heb. ‘man of might,’ 
AV ‘valiant man,’ RV ‘worthy man’; 1S 174 
Heb. ‘man of the space between’ (o327vx), AV 
and RV ‘champion’ (see CHAMPION); 1K 20% 
Heb. (297 wx) ‘man of my ban,’ AV ‘man whom 
I appointed to utter destruction,’ RV ‘man whom 
I had devoted to destruction’; Pr 1518 Heb. ‘man 
of wrath,’ AV and RV ‘wrathful man.’ (2) Some- 
times the Heb. idiom is recognized in the margin: 
28S 167-8 AV ‘bloody man,’ AVm and RV ‘man of 
blood’ (cf. Ps 5° ‘ The Lord will abhor the bloody 
and deceitful man,’ AVm ‘the man of bloods and 
deceit,’ RV ‘the blood-thirsty and deceitful man’); 
1 K 2% ‘thou art worthy of death,’ AVm and RVm 
‘thou art a man of death’; Is 401° ‘his counseller,’ 
RV ‘his counsellor,’ AVm ‘man of his counsel’ ; 
2S 18” ‘Thou shalt not bear tidings,’ AVm ‘be a 
man of tidings,’ RV ‘be the bearer of tidings’ ; 
Ps 1404 * An evil speaker,’ AVm and RVm ‘a man 
of tongue’; Ex 4° ‘Tam not eloquent,’ AVm and 
RVm ‘a man of words’; Job 11? ‘a man full of 
talk,’ AVm and RVm ‘a man of lips’; Job 228 
‘the mighty man,’ AVm and RVm ‘the man of 
arm’; Pr 3% ‘oppressor,’ AVm and RV ‘man of 
violence’; 184‘ A man that hath friends,’ RV ‘He 
that maketh many friends,’ RVm ‘a man of 
friends.’ (3) Sometimes the Heb. idiom is pre- 
served in the Eng. text: Gn 64 ‘men of renown’; 
Pr 245 ‘a man of knowledge’; so frequently ‘man 
of Belial’ (for which see BELIAL). 

Perhaps the most frequent expression of this 
kind is man of war, which occurs 42 times in AV 
text, and always signifies a soldier or warrior. In 
Ex 15° J” is called ‘a man of war’; see Montefiore, 
Hibbert Lect. p. 39f., and art. LORD oF Hosts. 

The expression man of God (n°7)x wy), to desig- 
nate one acting under Divine authority and influ- 
ence, is used in Jg 13%8 of an angel; in Dt 33}, 
Jos 14° al. of Moses; in 2 Ch 8" al. of David; in 
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1S 277 95-10, 1 K 131": al. of prophets, as a title for 
whom it appears to have come into use in the N. 
kingdom in the time of Elijah. See, further, 
OLD PROPHET. J. HASTINGS. 


MAN.—i. WorDs.—1. o1x. For derivation and 
original meaning see ADAM (LXX usually dvOpwros, 
Vulg. homo). The most frequent use of this word 
as a common noun is for mankind generally (Gn 6°), 
or for any member of the human race (Gn 52), but 
occasionally it stands for a man in distinction from 
a woman (Gn 2”), It is used especially when the 
sinfulness, frailty, or mortality of the race is re- 
ferred to (Job 5’), 2. wx (LXX mostly dvjp, Vulg. 
vir). Del. compares Assyr. isanu, ‘strong.’ A name 
for man in his vigour or valour; for a masculine 
member of the race, thus standing for ‘ husband’ 
(Gn 35), and even applied to the male of lower 
animals (Gn 77). While o1x often refers to the 
race as a whole, wx points to the individual. By 
a common Heb. idiom it is employed for ‘any one’ 
(=Gr. 7s, Fr. on, Ex 21"), and so gives rise to a 
similar idiom in NT Gr. (1Co 4). 3. wig, simply 
man, with perhaps some reference to his mortality 
(mostly poetical, 18 times in Job, 13 times in Ps). 
4, 323 (from 723 ‘to be strong’) ‘a mighty man,’ 
‘a warrior.’ The cognate 723 is used for a man 
as opposed to the weaker one, woman (Dt 22°). 
5. [n>] common in Eth., only found in pl. (o-np 
defect. o>), except in compound pr. n. Methusael, 
Methuselah. The word stands for men as distin- 
guished both from women and from children (Dt 2*4). 

In NT dvOpwros and dvjp are used with the dis- 
tinctions of meaning found in classic Greek. dv- 
Opwiros stands for a human being, whether male or 
female, and is sometimes used with the association 
of weakness or imperfection (1 Co 3%). The two- 
fold nature of man is expressed by 6 @w dv@pw7os and 
6 €ow dvOpwiros (2 Co 41°), “AvOpwiros is employed in 
the Heb. idiom as the equivalent of rs, for ‘any- 
body’ (e.g. Mt 1734, Mk 121, Lk 13%). In AV, 
however, ts is sometimes rendered ‘man’ (Mt 8%). 
"Avjp stands for a man as distinguished from a 
woman. It is also used in pl. as a title of honour, 
equivalent to our word ‘gentlemen’ (Ac 244). In 
AV dppny and pony, ‘male,’ are translated ‘man’ 
(Ro 127, Rev 125). 

ii. OnIGIN.—According to both accounts of his 
origin, Gn 1°7 (P) and Gn 27 (J), man was made by 
God and through an act of Divine will. P states 
that God ‘created’ man; J indicates that he was 
formed out of previously existing matter (‘the 
dust of the ground’), but that he received his life 
immediately from God—J” breathing into him the 
breath of life. The doctrine of the pre-existence 
of souls cannot be discovered in OT, although 18 
2°, Job 171, and Ps 139% have been thought by 
some to imply it. The first of these passages 
refers only to natural birth and death. What- 
ever the second may mean, it would appear from 
Job 108 that the author of the poem held the 
genesis of the personality to be contemporary with 
that of the body in the womb. The expression in 
Ps 139% ‘when I was curiously wrought in the 
lowest parts of the earth’ comes nearer to the idea 
of pre-existence; but the context points to the 
embryonic development of the body, and therefore 
it is reasonable to suppose that the phrase is an 
imaginative allusion to that process (see Schultz, 
OT Theol. (Eng. tr.) vol. ii. p. 250 ff.). The doctrine 
of pre-existence appears in Alex. Judaism and is 
met with in Apocr. (Wis 8!*-). It is distinctly set 
forth by Philo (de Somn. i. 22). It is not taught in 
NT, although it was held by contemporary rabbis 
(see Lightfoot, ii. p. 569), and the disciples may refer 
to it with regard to the man born blind (Jn 9°). 

iii. NATURE.—In the Bible man is treated as a 
creature sharing the nature of the world around 
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him. A common Heb. name for mankind is ‘flesh,’ 
a term which expresses at once the materiality and 
the frailty of the race. The latter quality is much 
insisted on ; compared with God, man is but ‘dust 
and ashes’ (Gn 27 3! 182”), Nevertheless, in both 
accounts of his creation (P and J), while man is 
associated with the universe around him he is 


( described with separate statements that indicate a 


unique nature. According to P, man was made 
‘in the image of God’ (Gn 1°77), This phrase, 
taken in connexion with P’s doctrine of the spiritual 
existence of God, must refer to mental and moral 
faculties, not to physical form, i.e. to intellect, 
affections, will, moral personality (Delitzsch). In 
Ps 8° man is described as ‘made to lack but 
little of God,’ a passage in which, while the high 
endowments of the race are gratefully acknow- 
ledged in daring language, it is to be observed 
that the word for God is orbs (softened in LXX to 
ayyédous), not mn, and that this is mentioned in the 
third person though the psalm is addressed to J” 
(Schultz, OT Theol. vol. ii. p. 254). It has been 
suggested on the ground of Gn 1” that P teaches 
that mankind was originally androgynous, and on 
the ground of Gn 27! that J contains the same idea ; 
but this is more ingenious than reasonable. 

iv. UNITY OF THE RACE.—This is implied in the 
accounts of the Creation, the Deluge, and the tower 
of Babel, and in the genealogies of Genesis. It 
has been asserted that Gn 61? points to two distinct 
species of mankind (Keil) ; but elsewhere in OT the 
expression ‘ the sons of God ’ (a7>x7 +33) invariably 
stands for angels (Job 1° [see Dav.] 2! 387; cf. ‘32 
ody Ps 29! 89°; pads 2 ‘a son of gods’ Dn 3%), 
So LXX of Gn 6!:? and Philo on this passage ; also 
Josephus (Ané. I. iii. 1). Moreover, there is nothing 
to indicate that the phrase ‘the daughters of men’ 
could refer to the women of one race to the exclu- 
sion of others (Delitzsch, im loc.). The development 
of monotheistic ideas tended to deepen the sense 
of the unity of mankind, and so to correct any 
influences in the opposite direction that might 
arise from the exclusiveness of Jews with regard 
to Gentiles and that of Greeks in their view of 
primitive races or even of foreigners generally 
(BdpBapor). This unity is distinctly affirmed in St. 
Paul’s speech on the Areopagus with an emphasis 
which indicates that it might not be fully acknow- 
ledged by his audience (Ac 17%). It is taken for 
granted in the NT statements of the redemption 
of the world by Jesus Christ (e.g. Jn 3"). Whileitis 
at the foundation of St. Paul’s universalism, it is 
never contradicted by his Judaizing opponents. 

v. DESTINY.—It is the teaching of OT as well as 
NT that God has a great future in store, first for His 
elect, and then through them for the race. This 
is to be preceded a ‘day of the Lord,’ in NT the 
Parousia, which ushersin the glory through terrible 
judgments. The grounds of hope for the future are 
all found in the mercy and the faithfulness of God, 
whose own glory is realized in the ultimate well- 
being of His creatures. While the end of the 
physical universe is contemplated, that of the 
race of man is not predicted—whatever may be 
the fate of individuals. On the contrary, OT 
points to a boundless future of peace, and NT 
to the final establishment of the kingdom of God. 
See EscHATOLOGY. On the whole subject see, 
further, under ADAM and CosMoGONY; and for 
the Psychology of Man see PsycHoLogy. 

W. F. ADENEY. 

MAN OF SIN AND ANTICHRIST (6 dv@pwros 
Tis dvoulas, 6 vids Tijs drwhelas, 6 dvtixpioros, 6 dyTt- 
kelwevos, 6 dvouos).—There are three principal sources 
in the NT whence we derive our knowledge of 
the beliefs of the Ist cent. ‘concerning the Anti- 
christ and Man of Sin, viz. 2 Th, 1 and 2 Jn, and 
the Apocalypse. 


i. The Pauline account (2'Th 2) is this, that the 
final coming of Christ is to be preceded by (1) the 
falling-away (i docracta). (2) After this, the re- 
vealing of the Man of Sin, who opposeth and 
exalteth himself above all that is called God or 
thatis worshipped, so that he as God sitteth in the 
temple of God, giving himself out that he is God. 
He has power to do miracles which are lying 
miracles. The Lord will come and destroy him 
with the breath of His mouth. There is some- 
thing, described first as a thing (neuter, 70 kar- 
éyov), then as a person (masc., 6 caréxwv), which 
prevents the appearance of the Man of Sin for the 
time being. St. Paul reminds the Thessalonians 
that he used to tell them these particulars when 
he was with them (é7¢ av mpds buds Tatra eeyov 
tyty, v.°). 

ii. In the Epistles of St. John we have little but 
the name of Antichrist (which occurs nowhere else 
in NT). In 1 Jn 28 occur these most important 
words: ‘Little children, it is the last hour: and as 
ye have heard that Antichrist shall come, even 
now there are many antichrists ; whereby we know 
that it is the last time.’ From this we gather, as 
from 2 Th, that the belief in Antichrist was one 
familiar to the Christians of the time. The name 
occurs again in 2” 48 (‘this is that matter of Anti- 
christ ’—rd rod dytvyp.—‘ whereof ye have heard 
that it should come’), 2Jn% St. John, then, 
alludes to a popular belief, and spiritualizes it, 
applying it to tendencies already at work. 

iii. In the Apocalypse a far more complex state 
of things isfound. It is necessary briefly to sketch 
the characteristics of the various evil powers 
(Beasts) which appear in it. 

(a) First in 117 we have, suddenly introduced 
without any previous description, ‘ the Beast that 
cometh up out of the abyss.’ Of him it is only 
said that he slays the Two Witnesses, and we 
gather that his seatis at Jerusalem. In connexion 
with him we find mention of a period of 42 months 
or 1260 days (=33 years), of which more will be said. 

(6) Next in ch. 12 appears the Great Red Dragon 
in heaven, who is expressly identified with Satan. 
He persecutes the woman clothed with the sun, 
and is cast out of heaven. 

(c) In ch. 138 a Beast with seven heads and ten 
horns, crowned, comes up out of the sea. One of 
his heads is wounded to death and is revived. And 
the Dragon (cf. 12) gives to him his power. 

(dz) In 13" another Beast comes up out of the 
earth, which has two horns like a lamb (evidently, 
therefore, is a rival and counterpart of the Lamb), 
and speaks like a dragon (being in reality Satanic 
and not divine). This being is afterwards (19?0 
etc.) called the False Prophet. His function is to 
support the former Beast by lying miracles, and 
induce mankind to worship him. The former 
Beast is accordingly worshipped as God, and sets a 
mark upon his adherents; and his name is indi- 
cated by the mystic number 666 (or 616). The 
principal Beast and the False Prophet appear again 
in chs. 19 and 20, where they make a final assault 
on the saints, and are vanquished by Christ. 

(e) Lastly, in ch. 17 another Beast, scarlet, with 
seven heads and ten horns, appears, upon which 
the woman (Babylon) is seated. This Beast is ex- 
plained to the seer: it is said that it “was, and is 
not, and shall ascend out of the abyss and go into 
perdition.’? Its heads are seven hills, and seem- 
ingly also seven kings (five past, one present, one 
to come), and its horns are ten kings (all future). 

Of this exceedingly complicated series of images 
it would be absurd to attempt to give all the 
solutions which have been suggested. W. Bousset 
in his recent commentary on the Apoc. gives a 
view which commends itself as nearest to the truth 
of any. It is shortly this:—The Beast of ch. 11 is 
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the Antichrist of current belief, taken over by the 
author of the Apocalypse together with the other 
traditional image of the Witnesses. The Beast of 
ch. 12 is perhaps an ancient mythical personifica- 
tion of some natural force (see below) identified by 
the Apocalypse with Satan. The Beast of ch. 13 
is Rome, and its slain head which is revived is 
Nero redwwus. Certain of its characteristics 
are derived from the popular conception of Anti- 
christ. Its number 666 is taken to mean Nero 
Cesar. It derives its power from Satan. The 
False Prophet of ch. 13 is in many respects the 
Antichrist of popular belief, posing as a counter- 
part of the Lamb, and able to work wonders. But 
here it is in a subordinate position to Rome: the 
apocalyptist borrows the figure from the beliefs of 
his time: by it he probably intends the heathen 
priesthood, especially in its relation to the worship 
of the Cesars. The Beast of ch. 17 is, as we have 
seen, a complex image. It is partly representative 
of an individual who was, and is not, etc.—Nero 
redivivus ; partly of a polity—that of Rome. 

iv. With these notices from the Epistles and 
Apocalypse we must couple a few of less certain 
import from the Gospels. (a) In Mt 24%, Mk 
13& #, Lk 218 our Lord predicts the coming of false 
Christs and false prophets. In Mt and Mk there 
is also mention of the ‘abomination of desolation’ 
in the Holy Place, coupled with an injunction that 
when this appears they that are in Judea are to 
flee to the mountains. This is the sequel to a 
‘creat tribulation,’ of which the duration will be 
shortened by God for the sake of the elect. And 
upon this follow portents in heaven, and the 
coming of the Son of Man. This ‘abomination of 
desolation’ is very plausibly interpreted by many 
modern critics of the session of Antichrist in the 
temple as God. And some critics suppose that this 
portion of our Lord’s eschatological discourse has 
been influenced or interpolated in accordance with 
current beliefs. See, further, art. ABOMINATION 
OF DESOLATION. (0) Lastly, in Jn 5* our Lord 
says, ‘I am come in my Father’s name, and ye 
receive me not: if another shall come in his own 
name, him ye will receive.’ Many commentators, 
e.g. Chrys., Cyr., Theod. Mops., explain this 
‘other’ to be Antichrist. 

Such are the passages of the NT which throw 
light upon the subject of Antichrist: and we 
gather from them unmistakably that teaching 
concerning Antichrist was orally current at a very 
early time. Did tt originate with Christianity, or 
is it a pre-Christian Jewish idea ? 

In Jewish apocalyptic literature we find un- 
doubted evidence of this belief. In the Book of 
Daniel are certain passages which bear on the 
question. (a) In ch. 7 appear four beasts, the 
Jast of which has a ‘little horn’ which makes war 
against the saints. This horn, it is explained to 
the seer, is a king who will war against God and 
the saints for a period expressed as times, a time 
and half a time (33 years): upon his fall follows the 
judgment. (8) In ch. 8 out of one of the four 
horns of the he-goat (Greece) comes a little horn 
which waxes great and casts down some of the 
stars of heaven, and magnifies himself even to the 
prince of the host, and takes away the daily sacri- 
fice. In connexion with him is mentioned, but 
obscurely, the abomination that maketh desolate. 
This lasts for 2300 half-days, or 1150 days. In the 
interpretation this horn is said to represent a king 
of fierce countenance understanding dark sentences, 
who stands up against the Prince of princes, and is 
“broken without hand.’ (y) In ch. 9 the daily 
sacrifice is taken away, and the ‘abomination’ 
takes its place for half a week (34 years). (6) In 
chs. 11. 12 is along prophecy of a king of the north 
who will oppress Judea, take away the daily 


sacrifice, and set up the abomination that maketh 
desolate. He comes to a sudden end, and then 
follows the great tribulation, and then a resurrec- 
tion of the dead. 

It is agreed that these predictions, while partly 
applicable to a historical person, Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, do not apply to him in full. Those who 
regard the book as written during his persecution, 
take the view that the seer anticipated the end of 
all things to happen immediately upon the fall of 
Antiochus, and that he wrote shortly before that 
event. It is at least clear that parts of this 
picture, as of so many others in the Bk. of Daniel, 
were used by the author of the NT Apocalypse: 
notably the casting down of the stars from heaven 
(Rev 12), and the length assigned to the reign of 
the wicked king (see the 42 months and the 1260 
days of Rev 11? °). 

In the third Book of the Sibylline Oracles (c. B.C. 
170) is a prediction that Belar will come in the 
last days, é« ZeBaornvev, which according to 
Bousset means ‘of the race of Augustus’; while 
others, comparing the Ascension of Isaiah, inter- 
pret it as ‘from Samaria.’ Note that the final 
adversary is here no other than Satan, apparently 
in the form of man. To this $26. Orac. i., origin- 
ally a Jewish composition but extensively Chris- 
tianized, adds that Elias (alone) will come as a 
witness, and that Beliar will do many signs. 

In 4 Ezra (5* °) are traces, though obscured and 
corrupted, of the belief. We read, among a list 
of the signs of the end : ‘thou shalt see the kingdom 
that is after the third (7.e. the power of Rome) 
shaken,’ * and also ‘he shall reign whom they look 
not for who dwell on the earth.’ 

In Apoc. Bar (ch. 40) is a prediction of the de- 
struction of the last leader of the enemies of Israel 
by the Messiah on Mount Sion. 

In Asc. Isa. (ch. 4) are clear predictions of the 
advent of Antichrist, who is identified with Nero 
redivivus, and of his reign for the traditional 
period of 34 years. But this cannot safely be 
regarded as pre-Christian. 

From this evidence, and from an examination of 
a number of patristic documents, Bousset (Der 
Antichrist, 1895) has concluded, and as it seems to 
us rightly, that there was among the Jews a fully 
developed legend of Antichrist—perhaps oral, but 
more probably written—which was accepted and 
amplified by Christians; and that this legend 
diverges from and contradicts in important points 
the conceptions we find in the Apocalypse. As 
formulated by Christians of the lst cent. its main 
features are— 

That Antichrist would not appear before the 
fall of Rome; that he would then appear among 
the Jews, proclaim himself as God, and claim to be 
worshipped in the temple at Jerusalem; that 
Elias would appear and denounce him, and be slain 
by him; that he would be born of the tribe of 
Dan: this idea being due to an interpretation of 
Gn 49/7, Dt 33, Jer 8!*—a tradition known to the 
apocalyptist, who omits Dan from the list of the 
tribes; that his reign would last for 34 years; 
that the believing Jews (or all the Church) would 
flee into the wilderness, whither Antichrist would 
pursue them ; that he would then be destroyed by 
the Lord with the breath of His mouth (a concep- 
tion derived from Is 11%). 

It will be seen that there is here a considerable 
disagreement with the Apocalypse. In that book 
the principal beast is Rome, and there are two 
witnesses, not one. The first point is very im- 
portant: the Apocalypse is anti-Roman. The 
current belief expressed by St. Paul regarded 

* ‘Post tertiam turbatam’ is taken as the equivalent of 


an original Greek civ werd tiv zplryy (Sc. BooiAtscev) OopuBov- 
wiyyy. The old reading was ‘ post tertiam tubam.’ 
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the Roman power as a bulwark against Anti- 
christ. 

In later times the mass of conflicting traditions 
about Antichrist led to the idea of a twofold 
Antichrist—one for the Jews and one for the world 
at large. This is seen with the greatest clearness 
in the writings of the 3rd cent. poet Commodian, 
especially in his Carmen Apologeticum, where Nero 
redivivus appears as the antichrist of the Gentiles 
(‘nobis Nero factus antichristus, ille Judexis’). Of 
the ultimate source of this belief it is not possible 
to speak with certainty. 

Gunkel, in a recent work (Schépfung und Chaos), 
has struck out a line of interpretation which has 
already been fruitful, and promises to be more so 
in the future. He regards the conceptions of the 
Apocalyptic beasts as survivals of ancient mytho- 
logical beliefs to which the Apocalyptic writer 
gave new life and meaning. The primeval dragon 
of the deep (Tiamat in Babylonian mythology), 
which opposed the Creator in the beginning, and 
was overcome and bound by him, would, it was 
thought, in the last days rear up its head again 
and break out in a final rebellion, to be vanquished 
this time for ever. And it is at least a plausible— 
to the mind of the present writer a more than 
plausible—theory that beliefs of this kind belonging 
to the common Semitic stock, and refreshed in the 
recollection of the Jews during the Exile, should 
in their later literature once again appear in the 
guise of ‘ancient wisdom,’ with a new and loftier 
spiritual meaning read into them. 

Antichrist—the Antichrist believed in by the 
Jews—passes through several stages. He is per- 
haps originally a natural force personified, repre- 
senting Chaos as opposed to order, Darkness as 
against light. He is then identified with Satan, 
the great adversary of God in the moral world. 
The Antichrist of the Sibylline Oracles is, as we 
have seen, Beliar. And, lastly, he is thought 
of as a man in whom Satan’s power is concen- 
trated, as the power of God is concentrated in the 
Messiah. 

In the New Testament St. Paul adopts, and St. 
John in the Epistles alludes to, a conception of 
Antichrist which had been coloured largely by the 
identification (in the Book of Daniel) of Antichrist 
with a historical person (Antiochus Epiphanes). 
In the Apocalypse the traditional Antichrist 
appears for a moment (in ch. 11); and thereafter 
his characteristics are divided between the Beast 
of ch. 18, who is Rome, headed by Nero redivivus, 
claiming divine worship, and the False Prophet 
who parodies the Lamb and performs the lying 
wonders. 

The wish to identify the Antichrist of tradition 
with definite contemporary personalities (as Anti- 
ochus and Nero) is very largely responsible for the 
confusion which surrounds the whole subject. 

A word as to later Jewish beliefs. The destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by Rome operated largely upon 
Jewish minds. Whereas to them Rome had been 
the bulwark against Antichrist, it now took the 
place of Antichrist in Jewish thought ; and accord- 
ingly in such late compositions as the Book of 
Zerubbabel (as well as in the earlier Targums) the 
name of Antichrist is Armillws (=Romulus= 
Rome). But, in spite of the adverse view of the 
Apocalypse of John, the Christian Church con- 
tinued to regard Rome as the protector of the 
world against Antichrist, and to pray for its pre- 
servation accordingly. 

The clearest of the utterances of our Lord and of 
St. John point rather to a plurality of antichrists 
who are to appear in different ages of the Church’s 
erowth—rather to movements and tendencies of a 
kind hostile to Christianity, than to any one well- 
defined personality. 


LiteRATURE.—The most important sources of knowledge on 
the subject of Antichrist are given in full in Bousset’s excellent 
monograph, Der Antichrist, which has been copiously used in 
the body of this article. Besides those already named, the 
following may be mentioned here: Hippolytus, de Antichristo 
—sermons attributed to Ephraem Syrus (Latin and Greek); 
Victorinus Petabionensis on the Apocalypse ; Lactantius (a very 
important authority); the pseudo-Methodius, de principio et 
jure scecult; the tract of Adso (printed among Anselm’s works), 
de Antichristo. Of Apocryphal documents, the following con- 
tain interesting details: the Coptic Apocalypse of Elias (Chris- 
tian, in its present form), recently edited by Steindorff in ‘Texte 
und Unters.’ (Neue Folge); the Syriac Book of Clement or 
Testament of the Lord, coupled with a Latin fragment found by 
the present writer at Treves; the late Greek Apocalypses of 
Esdras and of John (these four will be found collected in 
Apocrypha Anecdota, i.); the various forms of the Apocalypse 
of Daniel (see Bousset, and Vassiliev’s Anecdota Byzantina, 
and Klostermann’s Analecta zur LXX). An Armenian prophecy 
of St. Nerses, published by F, O. Conybeare (Academy, 1895), 
and an interesting Latin document attributed to St. John in 
Roger Hoveden’s Chronicle (Rolls Series), should be added to 
Bousset’s stock of documents. ae : 

A principal feature in the later Apocalyptic literature is the 
description of Antichrist’s personal appearance, which is de- 
scribed as very unpleasing. It is curious to note that several 
traits of this are borrowed in the Greek Acts of St. Christopher 
(Analecta Bollandiana), and attached to that saint before his 
conversion. M. R. JAMES. 


MANAEN (Mavajv, Gr. form of on39 Menahem, 
LXX Marva, ‘consoler,’ 2 K 15!”), one of the 
‘prophets and teachers’ in the Church of Antioch 
at the time of St. Paul’s departure on his First 
Missionary Journey (Ac 13%),* and cdvrpogpos of 
Herod the tetrarch, i.e. Herod Antipas, son of 
Herod the Great (Lk 31:19 97 ete.). otvrpodos may 
mean either collactaneus, ‘foster-brother,’ ‘nursed 
along with’ Herod (Walch, Ols., de Wette, Alf., 
Words. ; cf. Xen. Mem. ii. 3. 4), or merely con- 
tubernalis, ‘brought up in the same household,’ 
or ‘on intimate terms with’ him (Eras. Luth. 
Calv. Grot. Baumg. Ew.; cf. 1 Mac 179). Walch, 
recalling that the brothers Antipas and Archelaus 
were brought up together (Jos. Ant. XVII. i. 3), 
argues for the closer (without excluding the more 
general) relationship, on account of the tetrarch + 
alone being here mentioned. 

It is highly probable that this Manaen was 
related to an older Manaen referred to by Josephus 
(Ant. XV. x. 5) as a notable Essene who, about 
B.C. 50, met Herod, afterwards the Great, then a 
schoolboy, and saluted him as future king of the 
Jews (Antipater, the father of Herod, was then 
chief minister of the Hasmonzean prince Hyrcanus). 
When the anticipation was afterwards realized 
(B.C. 87), Herod sent for this older Manaen, treated 
him as a friend (defwoduevos), and thenceforth 
honoured the whole Essene sect. A Talmudic 
authority | identifies the same Manaen with a 
leading Rabbi who entered the household service 
of the king. When Antipas was born, some years 
later, Herod may very naturally have selected, as 
the child’s foster-brother and youthful companion, a 
grandson § or grandnephew of the senior Manaen, 
who would thus be honoured in the person of the 
boy.|| As c’vrpodos (in either sense) the younger 
Manaen would receive a place at the royal table, 
be educated along with Antipas, and probably 
accompany him and Archelaus when the two 
princes were sent to complete their education at 
Rome (Jos. Ant. XVII. i. 3). When Antipas be- 
came tetrarch (he was called ‘king’ only by 

* The arrangement of the conjunctive particles suggests that 
the first three mentioned were prophets, the last two (Manaen 
and Saul) teachers. See Meyer, in loc. ; cf. Xen. Mem. ii. 3. 19. 

t+ Antipas is the only Herod whom St. Luke elsewhere (Lk 
31.19) calls ‘Herod the tetrarch,’ although Philip (Lk 81) and, 
up till a., 52, Agrippa (Ac 2518) might also have been go ¢alled, 
Agrippa, however, was only about seventeen at the time 
Menten is designated as a teacher; Antipas would be over 
sixty. 

t ‘noted by J. Lightfoot in Hor. Heb. et Taim. p. 25. 

§ While stricter Essenes eschewed marriage, a section of them 
allowed it. See art. Essmnns, vol. i. p. 768. 


| Cf. Chimham'’s reception into the royal household as a 
token of honour to his father Barzillai (2 S 1987), 
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courtesy) on his father’s death, Manaen would 
naturally have some position in the ‘royal’ house- 
hold; and, assuming that St. Luke and Manaen 
afterwards became acquainted at Antioch, with 
which both were connected,* it would most prob- 
ably be from Manaen that St. Luke derived his 
knowledge of many facts concerning Antipas, his 
household, and other members of the Herodian 
armagilivg (lr S tt o208 881 G7oe Ta stei82k O38 la Ae 2): 

The time, occasion, and instrumentality of 
Manaen’s becoming a follower of Christ are un- 
known. He may have been drawn to the Master 
simultaneously with Joanna, the wife of Chuza, 
Herod’s steward (Lk 8%), or with the Herodian 
nobleman (Bactdixbs, i.e. courtier) whose son was 
healed by Jesus (Jn 44% 53), The ministry of the 
Baptist, which notably influenced Herod himself 
(Mk 6%), may have been blessed to one whose 
Essene origin might predispose him towards our 
Lord’s ascetic forerunner. His discipleship need 
not have involved departure from Herod’s court ; 
but the separation must have taken place, if not 
earlier, in A.D. 39, when the tetrarch, instigated 
by his ambitious wife, left Palestine for Rome, in 
order to obtain royal dignity, but was condemned 
by Caligula to perpetual exile (Jos. Ané. XVIII. 
vii. 2). About the time of Antipas’ removal, or 
soon after, the Gentile Church of Antioch was 
founded by Jewish Christians who had left Judea 
after Stephen’s martyrdom (Ac 11”). From his 
subsequent position as a prominent Christian 
teacher at Antioch, we may assume as highly 
probable that Manaen was one of these founders. 
At all events, he had a leading share (1) in build- 
ing up a mother Church in the third city of the 
empire, (2) in propagating successfully the pure 
Christian faith and life in a city whose moral cor- 
ruption was proverbial, (3) in establishing the great 
truth, then but dimly discerned. even by apostles, 
that the Gentiles were fellow-heirs, on equal terms 
with the Jews, of the divine promise of salvation. 


LITERATURE.—Walch, ‘de Menahemo,’ in Diss. Ac. Ap.; J. 
Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. ; Plumptre, ‘Manaen’ in Biblical Studies ; 
Cassell’s Bible Educator, ii. 29, 82. H. Cowan. 


MANAHATH (nn3>, Maxavad(e)i, Manaoth).—1. 
Mentioned only in 1 Ch 8° as the place to which 
certain Benjamite clans were carried captive. 
Targ. adds ‘in the land of the House of Esau,’ and 
Syr. and Arab. VSS borrow a word from the next 
verse and translate ‘to the plain of Naaman.’ 
The town is probably identical with that implied 
in Manahethites (wh. see), with the Mavoxs of the 
Greek text of Jos 15°°, where the LXX preserves a 
list of towns which had been lost from our Heb. 
text; and if the text in Jg is correct, with the 
Menuhah (wh. see) of Jg 20% RVm. The site of 
the city is unknown. Conder (PEF Mem. iii. 
21, 136) suggests Mdlha, 3 miles S.W. of Jeru- 
salem. The text of 1 Ch 8° is probably corrupt. 

2. (Mav(v)axa(@), Maxardu, Mavaydu, Manahat(h)). 
—Gn 3673 (P), 1 Ch 1” ‘son of Shobal, son of Seir, 
the Horite,’ 7.¢. eponymous ancestor of a clan of 
Edom, or of the earlier population conquered and 
absorbed by Edom. See, further, art. MANA- 
HETHITES. W. H. BENNETT. 


MANAHATHITES.—See MANAHETHITES. 


MANAHETHITES stands in AV for ninin (A’Au- 
pavl8, B Mwvaw, RV Menuhoth) in 1 Ch 2” ‘(These 
were the sons of Caleb . . . Shobal) And Shobal 
the father of Kiriath-jearim had sons, Haroeh, half 


* Eus. (HZ iii. 4) affirms St. Luke’s Antiochene parentage, 
and the numerous references to Antioch in Ac suggest the 
familiarity of the writer with this city. 

+ From Manaen St. Luke may have obtained the information 
ae the Baptist not given by the other evangelists (Lk 157-80 

fs ). 


of the Menuhoth’; and also for ‘nn (A Mavdéd, B 
Modafel, RV Manahathites) in 1 Ch 24 ‘(These 
were the sons of Caleb... Salma) The sons of 
Salma; Beth-lehem ... and half of the Mana- 
hathites, the Zorites.’ The Vulgate translates 
‘rest’ (dimidiwm requietionum (or -is)) in both 
verses. We should read (with Kittel, SBOT) ‘ans 
‘Manahathites’ in both verses. The genealogy is 
to be interpreted as meaning that the city Mana- 
hath, occupied by portions of two sections of the 
Edomite clan Caleb, came to be reckoned to Judah. 
See art. MANAHATH. W. H. BENNETT. 


MANASSEAS (Mavacoyjas), 1 Es 99!=MANASSEH, 
Ezr 10°. 


MANASSEH (nv3zp).—1. A king of Judah. He 
was the son of Hezekiah and father of Amon. 
His mother’s name was Hephzi-bah (2 K 21). 
He probably came to the throne B.c. 686. He is 
said to have been twelve years old on his acces- 
sion. The length of his reign is given as fifty-five 
years; but this should, it seems, be reduced to 
forty-five, in which case he died B.c. 641. Of the 
actual history of this long reign we know very 
little, the attention of the author of the Book of 
Kings being fixed on the condition of religion. 
The reign was probably peaceful and prosperous, 
at any rate we have no indication to the contrary 
in our oldest source. But in the matter of religion 
it was quite otherwise. During the reign of 
Hezekiah those who attached themselves to the 
higher teaching of the prophets had formed a 

owerful party which had great influence over the 
king, who seems to have done something towards 
a religious reformation (2 K 184). But there was 
always a strong party which resented reform, and 
on Hezekiah’s death it improved its opportunity 
by capturing his successor. All the superstitious 
cults and practices of the time of Ahaz came back, 
and were established with the royal sanction (2 K 
213). But they did not come back alone. The 
most important feature of M.’s reign is its religious 
syncretism, the blending of foreign worships with 
the popular religion of Israel. Especially signifi- 
cant is the worship of the host of heaven (v.°), 
which shows the influence of Assyria and Babylon. 
The Baal and Asherah cults were probably revivals 
of old Can. worship. Mention is also made of 
dealings with familiar spirits and wizards (v.°). It 
is not unlikely that we should connect with this 
the shedding of innocent blood (v.'°), with which 
the king is also charged. This points to a 
systematic religious persecution. The time was, 
accordingly, one of religious reaction—not of re- 
action only, however, but of syncretism, of gloomy 
superstition and cruelfanaticism. Out of it sprang, 
according to the teaching of the prophets (2 K 
2376-27 942-4). the destruction of Jerus. and the 
Exile, which even the piety of Josiah and the 
Deuteronomic Reformation were unable to avert. 

In Chronicles it is said that, in consequence of 
his sin, M. was taken by the Assyrians in fetters 
to Babylon (2 Ch 33"). ‘There he humbled himself 
before God, and was restored to his kingdom, 
whereupon he cleansed Jerus. and the temple of 
idols, and strengthened the fortifications of the 
city (v.2*-), The silence of Kings is very strong 
evidence against the story; for if M. had been 
really taken into captivity, repented, and on his 
return sought to undo the evil he had wrought, 
the writer in Kings would not have left the im- 
pression of unbroken idolatry and sin. (Contrast 
the case of Ahab, 1 K 21°7-). That the Assyrians 
should have taken a prisoner to Babylon is not in 
itself very suspicious. But the mention of it prob- 
ably gives a clue to the origin of the story. The 
Bab. exile was traced by the prophets to the sin of 
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M., and the Chronicler would feel it a fit thing 
that the author of this calamity should himself 
experience a captivity in Babylon. There was this 
further reason for the story. The long and peace- 
ful reign of so wicked a king called for explana- 
tion. And this was accounted for by the story 
of his penitence and reformation. It is a char- 
acteristic example of the Chronicler’s method of 
rewriting history. See, further, Driver in Hogarth’s 
Author. and Archeol. pp. 114-116, where the 
archeological data bearing on the question are 
fully discussed, and the conclusion is reached that 
while the inscriptions do not decide the question, 
they fail to neutralize the suspicions attaching to 
the Chronicler’s narrative. 

2. Manasseh in Jg 18* is a correction for Moses, 
since it seemed derogatory to the reputation of the 
latter that his grandson should have been the first 
priest at thesanctuary of Dan. Thecorrection was 
made by inserting the letter 3 above the line, thus 
changing the word into Manassel (cf. Moore, adloc.). 
3. 4. Two contemporaries of Ezra who had married 
foreign wives (Ezr 10% 8), 5, See next article. 

A. S. PEAKE. 

MANASSEH (7¥3>,—according to the etymology 
given in Gn 41*!, ‘making to forget,’ from 7¥3 ‘ to 
forget’; LXX usually Mavacc#), the elder son of the 
patriarch Joseph by his Egyptian wife, Asenath, 
and also the name of the tribe reputed to be 
descended from him. Of Manasseh as the son of 
Joseph, nothing more is stated than what is 
recorded in Gn 48, where Jacob (1) blesses his two 
grandsons, giving Ephraim, against their father’s 
desire, the first place (vv. 8 JE), and (2) adopts 
them, placing each on the same level with his own 
sons (vy.7 P). Both these transactions have mani- 
festly a tribal significance; they are traditional 
explanations of the relations existing subsequently 
between the two tribes Manasseh and Ephraim 
themselves, and between these two and the other 
tribes. In Gn 50?%it is also stated that the children 
of MACHIR, the son of Manasseh, were ‘ born upon 
Joseph’s knees,’ ¢.e. he survived their birth, and 
was able to recognize them as his descendants 
(ef. 30°; Odyss. xix. 401; Stade, ZA W, 1886, 146f.). 

Manasseh as a tribe is, however, more important 
than Manasseh as an individual. i. History of 
the tribe. All that the oldest tradition of the 
Exodus (JE) says about the tribe is, that after 
Moses had allotted inheritances on the E. of 
Jordan to Reuben and Gad (Nu 32), particular 
families of Manasseh took possession of districts 
‘in the same neighbourhood,—the children of 
Machir, the (eldest) son of Manasseh, occupying 
Gilead generally, Jair, ‘son’ (i.e. descendant) of 
Manasseh, occupying the district in it called after- 
wards HAVVOTH-JAIR (which see), and Nobah 
occupying Kenath, with its ‘daughters,’ or de- 
pendent villages, vv. 4!-2.* The oldest parts of 
the Hex. thus recognize only two trans-Jordanic 
tribes as receiving their territories from Moses : + 
different Manassite clans conquer territories N. 
of these for themselves. Whether these state- 
ments, exactly as they stand, are historical, is 
doubtful: it 1s remarkable that in Jg 105 the 
‘ tent-villages of Jair’ are represented as deriving 
their name from Jair, a Gileadite, who was one of 
the Judges: hence it is very probable that the con- 
quest of Jair is ante-dated in Nu 32; and in fact, 


* v.40 must be a later addition: not only is it out of place 
after v.99, but ‘ their tent-villages’ (O7°m)n) in v.41, which can 
refer only to the ‘ Amorites’ of v.39, shows that once v.41 must 
have immediately followed v.89, The intention of the addition 
is evidently to legitimize the conquest of Machir, by repre- 
senting it as sanctioned by Moses, 

t V.8, in which, for the first time in the chapter, the ‘half- 
tribe of Manasseh’ is mentioned, seems plainly to be a later 
addition, made for the purpose of harmonizing the passage 
with the representation of Dt and P, ¥ 


if v.* (see note * above) be disregarded, we have in 
yy.39 4. 42 (Dillm.) ‘a good historical account of 
the gradual advance of Manassites into the terri- 
tory E. of Jordan, though not under, but after 
Moses.’ By the Deut. writers, a large part of the 
territory E. of Jordan, viz. ‘the rest of Gilead 
(i.e. the half of Gilead N. of the Jabbok”), and all 
Bashan, even all the region of ARGOB’ (Dt 3°), is 
said to have been given specifically by Moses to 
‘the half-tribe of Manasseh’ (cf. Dt 29°, Jos 12° 
138: [LXX, Dillm.] ® 187 227: + for Bashan, also, 
as belonging to Manasseh, Dt 4%, Jos 20° 21° *7). 
The same half of the tribe is in Jos 1? 4” (D?) also 
represented as crossing over Jordan, together with 
Reuben and Gad, to assist the other tribes in the 
conquest of Canaan:§ Jos 22!6 describes the 
blessing with which Joshua sent them away to 
their homes, when they had discharged this task. 
According to Jos 22°*4 (probably from a special 
source, allied to P), the half-tribe took part with 
Reuben and Gad in building the altar by Jordan, 
which so nearly led to a rupture between the E. 
and W. parts of Israel. 

All these statements relate to the part of the 
tribe settled E. of the Jordan. There was, how- 
ever, another part settled W. of the Jordan ; and 
J’s description of the territory belonging to this, 
and of the manner in which it enlarged the lot 
originally assigned to it, is preserved (imperfectly) 
in Jos 171». 2.8. 9g. 10b-18 (taken in connexion with 
161-8. 9-10), In J’s account of the conquest, the two 
divisions of the tribe, Ephraim and Manasseh, are 
treated as one (161 1717 18°, Jeg 17? 2 3, where note 
the expression ‘House of Joseph’); they receive 
accordingly a single ‘lot’ (161; cf. 1734), the 
borders of which are defined in 161%: the N. 
border—which would be the N. border of Man- 
asseh—is now missing. Jos 17>? describes how 
the Manassite clans were distributed: Machir had 
Gilead and Bashan; the other clans (Abi‘ezer, 
Helek, Asriel, Shechem, Hepher, and Shemida’) 
were settled (it is implied) in W. Palestine. Vv.* 
98, 10b-13 || are fragments of J’s account of the cities 
of W. Manasseh: all, however, that these frag- 
ments state is that Tappuah, on its S. border, 
belonged to Ephraim, and that on the N. the 
towns of Beth-shean, Ibleam, Dor, En - dor, 
Taanach, and Megiddo, though actually in the 
territories of Issachar and Asher, belonged in fact 
to Manasseh, but that the Canaanites maintained 
their ground in them (vv.!"8, with verbal dif- 
ferences, =Jg 177-8), The historical significance of 
this statement is that on the N. Manasseh was 
confined to the mountains and ‘cut off from the 
fertile plain of Esdraelon and the tribes which 
struggled for a foothold beyond it in Galilee by a 
chain of fortified cities guarding the passes,’—Beth- 
shean being in the Jordan Valley on the east, 
Ibleam, Taanach, and Megiddo in the centre, where 
the central highlands slope down into the plain, 
and Dor on the seacoast, about 15 miles S. of 
Carmel. Therefollows(vv.!4-}8) the curious narrative 
describing how the children of Joseph (.e¢. Ephraim 
and Manasseh together), finding the hill-country 
insufficient for them, and being unable to make 
their way into the plain on the N. on account of 
the Canaanites, with their ‘chariots of iron,’ com- 


* Cf, Jos 122. 15 1381: the other, southern ‘half,’ belonged to 
Gad (Dt ary 

+ Vv.14. 15 are repetitions (in substance) of Nu 3241. 40, and 
are, indeed, most probably a later insertion in the original text 
of Dt (see Dillm.). 

t So also in P, Jos 1829 143, 

§ In Nu 82 the command to do this is laid upon Reuben and 
Gad; but nothing is said about its being laid upon the haltf- 
tribe of Manasseh. 

|| On vv.5: 6 see Dillmann. 

| The clause relating to En-dor is, however, omitted in LXX 
and in Jg 127; and its originality is questioned by Dillm., 
Budde, Ri. u. S. p. 13; Moore, Judges, p. 46. 
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plain to Joshua ; and are advised by him in reply, 
uf they are the great people that they claim to be, 
to go up into the mountains and cut down the 
forest there—i.e., apparently, augment their avail- 
able territory by clearing the large thickly wooded 
areas which it still contained (Stade, Gesch. i. 163 ; 
Dillm.)—and (v.18) apply themselves more vigor- 
ously to expel the Canaanites. Fragmentary, 
and in parts obscure, as these notices of JE are, 
they nevertheless show clearly how imperfectly, 
for long after the Israelites first entered into 
Canaan, the W. half of Manasseh—in this re- 
spect, indeed, not differing from many of the 
other tribes (Jg 1)—obtained possession of its 
territory. , 

The passage is undoubtedly obscure ; and Budde (Z.A W, 1887, 
p. 123 ff. = Rz. u. S. 1890, pp. 33 ff.,87), questioning this explanation 
of the ‘forest,’ and developing further the opinion already ex- 
pressed by previous scholars (¢.g. Ewald, Hist. ii. 281, 299 f., 
307, 321, 322; * Wellh., Hist. 445 ; Stade, Gesch. i. 149), that the 
E. half of Manasseh was really, at least in part (Ewald), a colony 
thrown out by the W. branch of the tribe, after its settlement 
in Canaan, conjectured that Jos 171418 referred originally to 
this undertaking, and that v.18 read originally ‘but the hill- 
country of Gilead shall be thine,’ urging in support of this 
view that the children of Joseph could not have complained 
that they had only ‘one lot,’ if besides their W. territory they 
had already received from Moses a territory E. of Jordan; and 
afterwards (Z.A W, 1888, p. 148, Ri. wu. S. pp. 38f., 60, 87) adopted 
the suggestion of Valeton that Nu 3289. 41. 42 once followed Jos 
1714-18, and described how the permission then given by Joshua 
was acted upon. The conjecture is an attractive one, but too 
bold, esp. in the transposition assumed for Nu 3289. 41.42, to 
be accepted with any confidence: had this, moreover, been 
the original sense of the passage, some allusion to crossing 
the Jordan (‘get thee over’ rather than ‘get thee wp’ in v.), 
for instance) might have been expected (cf. also HGHL p. 
577 ».). Nevertheless, whether Budde’s view of these pas- 
sages be accepted or not, Jg 514 (see the last paragraph of this 
art.) undoubtedly lends probability to the opinion that the 
Manassites on the E. of Jordan were really immigrants from 
the West. 


Of the later history of the tribe little specific is 
known. It played no prominent or distinctive 
part in the history of the nation. From the wild 
and exposed character of the district which the E. 
half of the tribe occupied, it may be inferred that 
its members were a brave and hardy race, able to 
maintain their own in the face of opposition (cf. 
Jos 171, Machir a ‘man of war,’ and 1 Ch 5, 
the narrative of a successful enterprise in which 
the E. Manassites took common part with Reuben 
and Gad against the Hagrites and other neigh- 
bouring tribes). Gideon in W. Manasseh (Jg 6”, 
ef. v.%), and (probably) Jephthah in E. Manasseh 
(Jg 114, cf. v.?°), were brave and_ distinguished 
members of the tribe. The strong Israelitish feel- 
ing which characterized ‘Gilead’ (including E. 
Manasseh), and the keen sense of common interests 
which bound it closely together with its brethren 
W. of Jordan, are well brought out by G. A. Smith 
(HGHL 578 ff.). ‘The story of Jephthah throbs 
with the sense of common interest between Gilead 
and Ephraim.’ Jabesh-gilead, romantically con- 
nected with the history of Saul (1S 11. 31), was 
in all probability in E. Manasseh (about 20 m. S. 
of the Sea of Galilee). The tribe is specified by 
name in the Blessing of Moses, though characterized 
as less numerous than Ephraim (Dt 33”, the ‘ten 
thousands of Ephraim,’ and the ‘ thousands of Man- 
asseh’). Different districts of Manasseh (both E.and 
W.) are mentioned in 1 K 4" as supplying provision 
for Solomon’s court during three months of the 
year. One city of refuge, Golan, was in E. Manasseh 
(Dt 4% al.). The tribe suffered severely during 
the Syrian wars (Am 1%, 2 K 10%; cf. 8? 137). It 
is implied in 2 K 15”, and stated expressly in 1 Ch 
55, that the E. Manassites were included among 
the trans-Jordanic Israelites transported by Tiglath- 
pileser to different places in the Assyrian empire. 
The statements in P respecting the numbers of the 


* Jg 124 is, however, an uncertain passage to rely upon in 
support of this opinion ; see Moore, ad Joc. 


tribe at the time of the Exodus (32,200 at the first 
census Nu 1, and 52,700 at the second census Nu 
26*4), and (Nu 2°) its position in the camp (W. of 
the tabernacle, between Ephraim and Benjamin), 
and on the march (behind the tabernacle), have no 
historical value; the numbers of the Manassite 
warriors who, according to 1 Ch 12°)-38, attended 
at the time of David’s coronation at Hebron, are 
equally unhistorical. For other scattered notices 
of the tribe, see Is 9%, Ps 607=1088, 1 Ch 93 (in 
the post-exilic community) 2672 27221, 2 Ch 159 
301. 10. 11, 18 31, 

ii. The borders of the territory occupied by either 
the W. or the E. half of Manasseh cannot be fixed 
with precision. Of the W. half, the N. boundary 
seems to have been approximately the imperfectly 
defined line, where the hills slope down into the 
plain of Esdraelon, touching Asher and Issachar 
(Jos 171%) ; on the W. the border was the sea; on 
the S. it began (on the W.) with the WAady Kanah, 
perhaps (but see KANAH) a wAdy running up from 
the W. in the direction of Shechem, at about 32° 
8’'-10’ N., then, crossing this widy to the S., it 
passed along by Tappuah (unknown) and Mich- 
methath ‘in front of (2.e. E. of) Shechem’ to Asher, 
according to the Onom. (222. 93), a village 15 
miles N.E. of Shechem, on the road to Beth-shean, 
thence (to judge from 16°”) it turned back sharply 
to the 8. and passed down by Taanach-shiloh (7 
miles S.E. of Shechem) and Naarah (in the Jordan 
Valley, 5 miles N. of Jericho), as far as Jericho 
itself ; the E. border was the Jordan. The E. half 
of the tribe possessed, starting from the border city 
Mahanaim (26. vv. °°, site uncertain; but near 
the Jordan, and probably not far N. of the Jabbok 
Gn 322, cf. vv.10 22), ‘half-Gilead’ (Jos 13*4), z.¢. the 
half N. of the Jabbok (see above) and all BASHAN 
—the whole comprising the well-wooded and (espe- 
cially in its N. part) remarkably fertile tract of 
country stretching out northwards nearly to 
Hermon (the kingdom of Og, Jos 12!>5; cf. 1 Ch 
525) 

ui. The clans and subdivisions of Manasseh.— 
In the enumeration of these there is much diversity ; 
the different schemes will be apprehended most 
clearly if presented in tabular form. 

1. In J, then, we have the following genealogy 
(Jos 17?>-?)— ' 


Manasseh 


| | | i. | | | 
Machir Abiezer Helek Asriel Shechem* Hepher Shemida 


Gilead 
(with the art., 
the country). 


2. But in P the genealogy is as follows (Nu 
2628-34) _ 
Manasseh 


Machir g 
(hence Ss meciaice 


Gilead 
(hence the eee bed 


Waa Le ee 
alte Heley pee Shecher * Sheniida Hepher 
(the (the (the (the (the (the 
*f'ezer- Helek- Asriel- Shechem- Shemida’- Hepher- 
ites) ites) ites) ites) ites) ites) 


Zelophehad 
| 


| | i 
Matlab neéan Hoglah Milcah Tirzah> 


ayNx: in Jos 172, Jeg 63482, called Abi‘ezer (Tiy"IN); so Jg 
611. 24 982 the Abi'ezrite. ; 

b The same five daughters of Zelophehad are also_mentioned, 
with the same pedigree, in Nu 271 (cf. 361-11), Jos 173 (all P). 


* Pointed D3, not (like the name of the place) DIY. 
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3. We have also (1 Ch 714-19)— 


Manasseh = Aramitess concubine 


| | 
Ma’ acah = Machir * Ham-Molecheth 
| 


| 
| Gilead | 
| 


| | 
Ishhod Abiezer Mahlah 


| | 
Peresh Sheresh 
| 


I | 
Ulam Rekem 
Bedan 


Zelophehad is also mentioned as the ‘second’ son 
of some one, whose name does not appear, and 
it is said that he had daughters: the sons 
of Shemida are also enumerated, viz. Ahian, 
Shechem, Likhi, and Aniiam; but the text is evi- 
dently either corrupt or defective ; and what place 
Zelophehad and Shemida’ held in the genealogy is 
not clear, though Berth. and Kuenen think that 
Zelophehad is meant to be the second son of Man- 
asseh. 
4. There is, lastly (1 Ch 2?!-28)_ 


Manasseh J ies 


pee | | | 
Machir Er Onan Shelah Perez Zerah 


i | 
a daughter =Hezron 


| 
Gilead Hamul 


Segub 


Jair 
(‘ who had 23 cities in 
the land of Gilead’). 


It is impossible to harmonize these conflicting 
schemes: it is manifest that they are different 
attempts to correlate and account for the principal 
clans of Manasseh, or for the names of districts 
colonized by it.+ Gilead is ‘son’ of Machir, simply 
because the country was occupied by Machirite 
clans. Abi‘ezer is mentioned in Jg 61-24-84 g2. 32 
as the family, or clan, to which Gideon belonged : 
the other names, Helek, Asriel, etc., do not occur ex- 
cept in the passages cited. The only point on which 
the schemes all agree is in representing Machir as 
‘son’ of Manasseh, and as ‘father’ of Gilead. In 
other respects the conspicuous difference is that, 
according to J, Machir is the eldest son of Man- 
asseh, and the other clans, Abi‘ezer etc., are co- 
ordinated with him as his brethren; whereas in P 
Machir is Manasseh’s only son, and the six clans, 
Abvezer, etc., are represented as being his descend- 
ants, and in fact descended from him through his 
son ‘Gilead.’ Thus, as regards Machir, three 
stages seem to be discernible in the manner in 
which he was viewed. (1) In Jg 5“ he represents 
the West half of Manasseh. (2) In J (Jos 17!~, 
Nu 32°) he is the ancestor of the principal part of 
the Last half of Manasseh, his brother clans being 
located, it is implied, on the W. of Jordan. (3) 
In P (Nu 2675) he is the ancestor, through his 
son ‘Gilead,’ of all the Manassites, Eastern and 
Western alike. 

Accordingly, Jos 1331» ( even for,’ etc. icti is sai 
nsf allt Mac Tel Sane ma ow 
correction of v.%la, made for the purpose of harmonizing it with 
the representation of P (according to which, as Machir was 


Manasseh’s only son, the E. half of the tribe could form only a 
part of his descendants). 


* Asriel in y.14 seems to be a corrupt anticipation of the 
following words, 177° ws (Berth., Kittel, Oettli, ad.). 

t Zelophehad and his daughters, who play such an important 
part in the law of Hebrew inheritance, are, no doubt, historical 


personages ; but among their ancestors there appears, in P 
name of a country (cf. Jg 111»), Be ae 
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It is hardly possible to interpret with confidence 
the historical significance of these variations ; but 
it is possible that the variation between Jg 5% and 
l may point to the fact that between the age of 
Deborah and that of J Gilead had been conquered 
by immigrants from the tribe of Manasseh settled 
on the W. of Jordan ;* and that the representation 
of P may imply that (vol. ii. p. 129°), ‘holding 
Gilead to have been first conquered, as represented 
in the Hex., he regarded the W. Manassites as 
offshoots of the E. Manassites.’ In 3 the state- 
ment that Manasseh’s concubine was an Aramitess 
may be an indication that there was an admixture 
of Aramzean blood in the tribe, especially in its 
Eastern half; Ma‘acah, Machir’s ‘ wife’ (1 Ch 77), 
also suggests some connexion with the Aram. 
tribe of Ma‘acah, in the same neighbourhood 
(Dt 34, Jos 13%, 28 10% al.). In 4 the connexion 
with a clan of Judah, assumed for Jair, is remark- 
able. 

LITERATURE.—See, in addition to the authorities quoted (esp. 
Dillm. on Nu 3289-42, and Jos 16-17), Kuenen’s essay on the 
tribe of Manasseh, in 7'h7’, 1877, p. 478 ff. ; and cf. art. GENE- 
ALOGY in vol. ii. p. 129 f. S. R. DRIVER. 


MANASSES (Mavacoy B, -fs A).—1. 1 Es 9%= 
MANASSEH, No. 4 2. Judith’s husband, Jth 8 
3. An unknown person mentioned in the dying 
words of Tobit as one who ‘gave alms and escaped 
the snare of death’ set for him by Aman (To 14", 
AV and RV, following LXX B Mavacofs). The 
text of &, év 76 movfoal we (sic) éhenuoovynv eEHOev, 
k.T.A., Where the subject understood is Achia- 
charus, maintains the parallelism with the preced- 
ing clause, from which it repeats also the name 
NaddB instead of ’Audy of A, or ’Addu of B (cf. 117, 
where B reads NacBas, & Nafd6, as the name of the 
ungrateful nephew of Achiacharus). Cosquin in 
Rev. Biblique, Jan. 1899, p. 52f., argues strenu- 
ously in favour of the reading of & in To 14”, 
holding that Mavacofs is due simply to a scribal 
error. See, further, NASBAS, ToBITr. 4=MAN- 
ASSEH king of Judah in title of apocr. book. See 
following article. J. A. SELBIE. 


MANASSES (PRAYER OF).—In place of the 
remote threats against Manasseh in 2 K 2111) we 
have in 2 Ch 334-8 an account of his just punish- 
ment for his sins by captivity, his repentance and 
restoration ; and in vvy.}* 1° the statement that 
other details of his life and his prayer were re- 
corded in the Acts of the Kings of Israel, and in the 
History of Hozai (or the Seers). Does the Greek 
Prayer of Manasses of our Apocrypha go back to 
this Prayer in the lost sources (or source) of Ch as 
its Hebrew original; or is it a free Greek com- 
position suggested by Ch? Budde, after Ewald, 
argues for the former view (ZA W, 1892, p. 39f.), 
and Ball (in Speaker's Com.) thinks it probable. 
Fritzsche (Lxeg. Handb. zu d. Apok. i. 157) favoured 
the latter view, on the ground that the Greek is 
not a translation (so Schiirer). 

The Prayer stands among the Canticles appended 
to the Psalter in some MSS of LXX. Swete (iii. 
802 ff., cf. ii. pp. ix, xi) prints A with variants of 
T (Psalterium Turicense). It is never found in 
LXX of 2 Ch, andis often missing in Greek Psalters 
which include the Canticles. It is found in the 
Apost. Const. ii. 22. Nestle (Septuaginta Studien, 
iil. 1899) argues that the text of our MSS A and T 
comes from the Apost. Const. or from its original, 
the Didascalia, and that the Prayer is not, as 
hitherto supposed, cited in these works from a MS 
of LXX. It appears in the Const. in connexion with 
the entire story of Manasseh as ‘ written in 4 K 


* So Ewald, Wellh., Stade, and Budde, as cited above; Moore, 
Judges, pp. 150f., 274f.; Kittel, Gesch. ii. 69 (Eng. tr. ii. 76 £.] : 
see also art. HAVVOTH-JAIR. 
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and 2 Ch.’* We read that Manasseh was bound 
with iron in prison, that bread made of bran and 
water mixed with vinegar were given him in 
scant measure, and that in such straits he humbled 
himself before God and prayed. After the Prayer 
the narrative proceeds: ‘And the Lord heard his 
voice and had compassion upon him. And there 
came aflame of fire about him, and all the irons 
which were about him were melted: and the Lord 
healed Manasseh from his affliction,’ ete. Julius 
Africanus knew that ‘while M. was saying a 
hymn his bonds burst asunder, iron though they 
were, and he escaped’ (John Damase. Parall. il. 
15). He may therefore have read the Prayer in 
this setting.+ If it was written in this connexion, 
its author showed more liturgical sense than his- 
torical imagination; for the allusions to Man- 
asseh’s situation are hardly more explicit than 
might be found, for example, in Ps 107!-", 

Jewish traditions show no knowledge of our 
Prayer, though they add details to the story of 
Ch. Manasseh was put into an iron mule, be- 
neath which a fire was kindled. He prayed to the 
idols which he had served, and at last to the God 
of his fathers. ‘Lord of the universe, wilt thou 
allow the man who has served idolatry and put an 
idol in the court of the temple to repent?’ God 
answered, ‘If I do not receive his repentance 
that will shut the door to all penitents’ (Jerus. 
Sanhed. x. 2. See also Midr. rab. Dt 2 and Midr. 
rab. Ru 24; cf. Midr. rab. Lv 30). The story of 
Manasseh’s conversion was rather a problem than 
a comfort to the Rabbis, and the Mishna (Sanhed. 
x. 2) decides that he was restored only to his king- 
dom, not to his part in the world to come (but cf. 
Gemara). Soin Apoc. Bar 64, where the tradition 
is already known that ‘he was cast into the brazen 
horse, and the horse was heated’; though ‘his 
prayer was heard,’ yet the fire from which God 
then delivered him was only a sign of the fire with 
which the same God would afterwards torment 
him. 

Does our Prayer itself contain any evidence 
which indicates a Hebrew or a Greek original, 
an early or a late date? 

The petitioner calls on the Lord almighty, 
heavenly (cf. 3 Mac 6*8), ‘the God of our fathers, 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and of their righteous 
seed,’ who created heaven and earth and bound 
and sealed the ocean (cf. Job 38°" etc.), whose 
glory all things fear, and whose anger is toward 
sinners (vy.1>); who is yet a God of compassion 
and repents of evils (=J1 2%», Jon 47"). [In his 
goodness he has appointed to sinners repentance 
unto salvation (Swete (AZ) omits)]. But ‘the 
God of the righteous has not appointed repent- 
ance to the righteous, to Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, who have not sinned,’ but ‘to me the 
sinner’ (vv.%8). He confesses his sins, for which he 
is bowed down by many an iron band (cf. Ps 1077), 
especially his setting up abominations and multi- 
plying offences. With humble confession he prays 
for forgiveness and salvation from death, since 
God is ‘ the God of the penitent,’ and can show all 
His goodness only toward the unworthy (vv.*")). 

This is a fine penitential prayer, deserving its 
ancient place in the Christian Psalter, casting a 
favourable light on the age and community that 
produced it. That it is Jewish there can be no 
doubt [but see Swete in Lxpository Times, x1. (1899) 
p- 38f.]. But the Greek nowhere requires a Hebrew 
original, though it cannot be said to exclude its 
possibility. The belief that through repentance 

* The passage is made up about as follows: 2 K 2021-2116, 
2.Ch 3311, addition, 3312-182, Pr. Man, add., 3313b, add., 3315. 16. 
20a.c 22, There follows a Midrashic form of the story of Amon’s 
mi later references in Fabricius, Biblioth. groc., ed. Harles, 
ii, 732 f. 
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a sinner can gain forgiveness is contained as 
clearly in the story of Manasseh in Chron. as in 
the Prayer, and does not point to a time ‘ not long 
before the Christian era’ (Westcott in Smith’s 
DB). It has, indeed, deep roots in the OT. 
There the hope for forgiveness and grace some- 
times rests on the forgiving nature of God as 
Ex 34° 7 proclaims it,* sometimes more directly on 
the merit of the fathers, or God’s promises to 
them.t+ The efficacy for sinners of the merit of 
the righteous was early disputed (Gn 18”*-, Jer 15}, 
Ezk 14!* 2°), but the tendency of rabbinical Judaism 
was to put chief stress upon it (cf. Mt 3°; Weber, 
Die Lehren d. Talmud, § 63; Ass. Mos. 3° 42° 112), 
while Hellenistic Judaism was less national and 
more ethical in character. 

This suggests a test by which our Prayer may 
be judged. Itis a mistake to find in it an appeal 
to the merit of the patriarchs. They are simply 
the righteous, toward whom and toward their 
righteous seed, God is only just. The sinner 
cannot appeal to them, but only to that quality 
of the Divine nature, compassion, which has no 
application to the righteous. It is only as a 
repentant sinner, not as a Jew, that the petitioner 
appeals to God. The only distinction recognized 
is that between the righteous and sinners, but 
God is believed to be ‘ the God of the penitent’ as 
well as ‘the God of the righteous.’ It was 
Hellenistic Judaism that regarded the patriarchs 
chiefly as examples of righteousness (4 Mac 2” 17-19 
3° 1620-22; Philo, de Abra. etc.; see also contrast 
between Sir 44-49 and Wis 10-19). The Book of 
Wisdom bases forgiveness only on the nature of 
God (11-12? 10- 11. 15-19) ; and a book in which rab- 
binical and Hellenistic elements are united ex- 
presses just the thought of our Prayer, ‘ because 
of us sinners thou art called merciful,’ etc. (2 Es 
870-86), These considerations favour the view that 
our book is not a translation of the old Hebrew 
prayer in the source of Chron., but a Hellenistic 
composition. The date cannot be determined, but 
the eschatology of the expressions, ‘Do not con- 
demn me in the lowest parts of the earth’; ‘I will 
praise thee always in the days of my life,’ seems 
early rather than late. 

The Prayer was not revised by Jerome, and is 
not in the Vulgate canon. According to Nestle, it 
may be said to owe its rank as a semi-biblical book 
to Luther, since before him it appears in no list of 
canonical or apocryphal books. It is not found in 
many editions of the LXX. Details in regard to 
texts and editions are given by Nestle. ’ Cf. Aroc- 
RYPHA. 


LiTERATURE.—Teat.—Fritzsche, Lib. Apocr. VT’, and Swete, 
OT in Greek. See also Nestle, Septuaginta Studien, iii. 1899. 

Commentaries.—Fritzsche (1851), C. J. Ball (Speakers Com. 
1888). See also V. Ryssel’s translation of the Prayer (with 
critical and exegetical notes) in Kautzsch’s Apocryphen wu. 
Pseudepigraphen d. AT, 1899. F, C. PORTER. 


MANDRAKE (ox déd@im, uida pavdpayopav, 
peavdparyopal, mandragore).—The Heb. word (in Gn 
30148-, Ca 7}°) means ‘love-plants.’ The ancient VSS 
agree in translating the word ‘mandrake.’ Numbers 
of other plants have been suggested, as bramble- 
berries, Zizyphus Lotus, L., the sidr of the Arabs, 
the banana, the lily, the citron, and the fig. But 
none of these renderings is supported by satis- 
factory evidence. The mandrake, Mandragora 
oficinarum, L., is a plant of the order Solanacee, 
called by the Arabs luffah, or beid el-jinn (i.e. 
‘genie’s eges’). The parsley-shaped root is often 

* e.g. Hos 515-68, Jer 187-10, Ezk 18. 3310-20, Is 556.7, J] 212-14, 
Jon 39-10, Ps 32. 51. 86 (5- 15) 103(8) 180, 1458, Sir 211 1724-29 1811-14 

2 
7S After Ex 315, e.g. Ex 8210-14, Dt 925-29, 1K $46.58 1886, 2 Ch 
207-9, Ps 105, Neh 9, Lk 154. 55. 72f The two appeals are united 
in Mic 718-20, Dn 93-19, 
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branched. The natives mould this root into a rude 
resemblance to the human figure, by pinching a 
constriction a little below the top, so as to make a 
kind of head and neck, and twisting off the upper 
branches except two, which they leave as arms, 
and the lower, except two, which they leave as 
legs. This root gives off at the surface of the 
ground a rosette of ovate-oblong to ovate, wrinkled, 
crisp, sinuate-dentate to entire leaves, 6 to 16 in. 
long, somewhat resembling those of the tobacco- 
plant. There spring from the neck a number of 
one-flowered nodding peduncles, bearing whitish- 
green flowers, nearly 2 in. broad, which produce 
globular, succulent, orange to red berries, resem- 
bling small tomatoes, which ripen in late spring. 
The ancients used the mandrake as a love philtre 
(Gn 30416), They believed that he who in- 
cautiously touched a root of it would certainly 
die. Josephus (BJ VII. vi. 3) gives the following 
directions for pulling it up. ‘A furrow must be 
dug around the root until its lower part is exposed, 
then a dog is tied to it, after which the person 
tying the dog must get away. The dog then 
endeavours to follow him, and so easily pulls up 
the root, but dies suddenly instead of his master. 
After this the root can be handled without feay.’ 
The ancients also believed that this root gave a 
demoniacal shriek as it was pulled up. The 
‘smell’ of the mandrakes (Ca 73%) is the heavy 
narcotic odour of the Solanaceous plants. The 
allusion to it in this connexion doubtless refers to 
its specific virtues. G. E. Post. 


MANEH.—See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


MANES (Mdy7s, AV Eanes, due to a misprint 
*Havns for Mdvys in the Aldine ed.), 1 Es 9?4.—One 
of those who agreed to put away their ‘strange’ 
wives. RVm identifies the name with Harim in 
Ezr 1071; more probably, perhaps, it takes the place 
of the two names Maaseiah, Elijah. 


MANGER.—The NT tr. of ¢drv7 in three places 
out of the four where the word occurs (Lk 27}? 16), 
and in RVm of the fourth (Lk 13", where ‘ stall’ is 
in the text). The chief OT Eng. equivalent is ‘ crib,’ 
Heb. ’ébis (fattening - place), LXX always ¢drv7 
(Job 39°, Pr 144, Is 15); while ¢drvy is also the 
LXX rendering (once in each case) of ’urwah 
(‘ collecting-place’ or ‘collected herd’), AV and 
RV ‘stall,’ 2 Ch 32°; of repheth (not occurring 
except at Hab 31’, but probably=Arabic raffat, 
‘herd’ or ‘stall’), AV and RV ‘stall’; and, 
possibly, of déil (‘food’), AV and RV ‘ fodder,’ 
Job 6°, if the Heb. be not represented rather by 
the otherwise superfluous Bpduara. It seems clear 
(from such a parallelism as in 2 Ch 32?8 ‘stalls for 
all manner of beasts and folds (lit. treaswre-houses) 
for flocks,’ and likewise from such companionship 
as in Pr 144 ‘where no oxen are, the crib is clean’), 
that, like the Latin presepe and our crib, ¢drvy 
in the LXX signified not only, as in classical 
Greek, a manger, but also, metonymically, the 
stall containing the manger; an extension due 
immediately, perhaps, to some of its Heb. originals. 

This ambigyity in the meaning of ¢d7vn would 
be of small moment but that it affects the story of 
the Nativity. Did the mother of our Lord lay her 
babe in a manger or ina stall? And is the very 
early tradition that the birth took place in a cave 
inconsistent with the NT narrative? These ques- 
tions cannot be decisively answered either (as has 
been shown) from the word itself, or from the con- 
text, or from our knowledge of the customs of the 
time. There is an ambiguity about carddvua, ‘the 
inn’ (AV and RY), as well as about ¢drvn. This 
was not an inn in the modern sense of the term, 
nor apparently even such an approximation to it 


as the more regularly organized avdoxetov of Lk 
10*4, with its ravdoxevs, host or managing attendant, 
who provided necessaries and was paid for them. 
All that we can be sure of as to xardA\umo is that it 
was a resting-place where animals were relieved of 
their packs (karadvw, ‘I let down’), and where 
travellers ungirded their garments. But Lk 22", 
Mk 14" (cf. Swete), bring the word before us in 
another sense—that of a guest-room (‘ My xarddupa,’ 
said Jesus, according to Mk), one of the rooms com- 
monly and hospitably lent, perhaps, for the occa- 
sion, to parties of strangers visiting Jerusalem for 
the passover. For this the ‘master of the house’ 
seems to have substituted, in the case of Jesus and 
His disciples, the more private and fully furnished 
avaryavov, upper chamber (Lik 22), When, there- 
fore, it is said (Lk 27), ‘[She] laid [the babe] in a 
pdtyn, because there was no room for them in 
the xardAuua,’ our ignorance of the exact mean- 
ing of xardAvua deprives us of its guidance to the 
exact meaning of the alternative ¢drvn ; while the 
absence (according to the best documents) of the 
article with ¢d7vn leaves us at liberty to believe 
that the ¢drvn was not connected with the xarda- 
Auua. At first sight the antithesis seems to 
require that the ¢drvy should be a kind of room 
corresponding to the superior xardAvya, though of 
course the sentence may be elliptical and the 
manger may be picked out as the special feature 
in the corresponding room not itself mentioned. 

But, if the xard\vua was anything like the 
modern khan, it was a rest-house like those exist- 
ing in the East, outside towns, as unfurnished 
places of gratuitous lodgment during the night 
for strangers, and containing (as to the ruder sort) 
two contiguous portions not very distinctly divided 
—the one for the travellers, and the other for theiz 
animals; and (as to the better sort) a central 
(usually roofless) court, with cells for travellers 
opening out upon it, and, beyond these, just 
within the outside wall, stalled places for the 
beasts of burden. If this be so, then Joseph and 
Mary, finding the travellers’ portion full, probably 
abode in one of these stalled places, and the babe 
was laid either in the stall or in the manger be- 
longing to the stall. Or, as Tristram suggests 
(Land of Israel, p. 73), they took refuge in some 
peo cottage close by, similar to one wherein he 

imself had seen a community of shelter for man 
and beast, the dwelling portion (to which, for one 
reason or another, Joseph and Mary were not 
invited) being an upper platform ascended by a few 
steps; and the lower portion being half granary 
half stable, and containing a long earthen trough 
which served for a manger. Tristram’s sugges- 
tion has this additional element of probability, 
that, if the rest-house was full, the stalled places 
attached to it were likely to be full also. 

The tradition that Jesus was born in a cave 
near Bethlehem is at least as early as the first 
decade of the 2nd cent., and is found in Justin 
(Lrypho, 78), in the Arabic Gospel of the Infancy 
(ec. 2, p. 181, Tisch.), in. Origen (c. Cels. i. 51),— 
who says that the cave and the manger were 
shown in his day,—in Epiphanius (H@r. li. 9) and 
in Eusebius (Vita Constant. iii. 48, Dem. Ev. vii. 2). 
The cave as the place of birth is mentioned also in 
the Protevangel of James (c. 18), but in ¢. 22 the 
swaddling and the ‘crib for oxen’ are referred to 
the time of the massacre of the Innocents, and the 
crib (the Babe’s hiding-place) is not connected in 
any way with the cave, while neither here nor in 
the Gospel of the Infancy is the cave connected 
with an ‘inn.’ Eus. and Epiphan. (see Nestle, 
Vite Prophetarum, p. 8) both affirm that the cave 
story appears in Luke, while Anastasius of Sinai 
(Vie dux, c. 1, p. 6) assigns it to ‘unwritten’ 
tradition. Resch (Zexte, x. 3) sees in the una- 
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nimity of the cave tradition a sign that it belongs 
to the original source ofthe Infancy history, and 
from the varieties of phraseology in the Greek 
narratives he conjectures that this source was 
Hebrew. It has been suspected (with what proba- 
bility it is impossible to say) that the cave story 
grew out of the prophecy, Is 33! (‘ He shall dwell 
in a lofty cave,’ LXX), just as the prophecy in 
regard to Shiloh, Gn 49", led to the later addition 
in Lk 19” (‘a colt tied to a vine’). See Justin, 
Apol.i. 32. Thomson, Land and the Book (vol. on 
Central Palestine and Phenicia, p. 35) says that 
many inns or khans have caverns below them, 
where cattle are sheltered, and where, built along 
the walls, are stone mangers which, ‘cleaned out 
and whitewashed as they often are in summer 
when not required for the animals, would make 
suitable cribs in which to lay little babies.’ He 
does not, however, say that he ever saw any little 
babies in them except his own. Over such a 
grotto, near Bethlehem, called the Grotto of the 
Nativity, now stands the Church of St. Mary ; and 
the grotto contains a manger ; but (adds Thomson) 
‘the real manger was transported to Rome.’ 


LITERATURE.—Petri Horrei, Miscell. critic. libri duo, ii. pp. 
241-416 (utrum de spelunca an de stabulo), Leovardie, 1738 ; 
Schleusner, Lexic. Vet. Test. ¢z7vm; Plammer on Lk 27 (Inter- 
nat. Comm.) ; Meyer-Weiss, ibid.; Farrar’s Life of Christ, p. 
12 (illust. ed.) ; Keim, Jesus of Nazara (Eng. tr.), ii. 80; Eders- 
heim, Life and Times of Jesus, i. 185, ii. 483; Teate und 
Untersuchungen (Gebhardt and Harnack), x. 5, pp. 124ff.; and 
Thomson’s Land and the Book, and Tristram’s Land of Israel, as 
above quoted. J. MASSIRB. 


MANI (Mavi), 1 Es 92°=BANI, Ezr 10”, as he is 
called in 1 Es 5” (Bavei). 


MANIFEST.—The verb to ‘manifest’ is used 
actively, passively, and reflexively. The active 
use is seen in Ee 3 (the only occurrence of the 
word in OT), ‘I said in mine heart concerning the 
estate of the sons of men, that God might manifest 
them, and that they, might see that they them- 
selves are beasts’ (0725, RV ‘that God may prove 
them’); and Jn 17°‘I have manifested thy name 
unto the men which thou gavest me out of the 
world’ (é¢avépwoa ; RV ‘I manifested’). In Jn 24 
AV has ‘manifest forth’ (‘manifested forth his 
glory’) for the same verb, RV ‘manifested.’ It is 
a favourite verb with St. John, occurring 9 times 
in the Gospel and 9 times in the First Epistle, 
which are nearly half its occurrencesin NT. The 
AV usually renders it ‘manifest’ or ‘make mani- 
fest,’ but also ‘appear’ (Mk 164, 2 Co 5° 7}, 
Col 34, He 976, 1 P 54, 1 Jn 2% 32, Rev 318), ‘shew’ 
(Jn 74 211), and ‘manifestly declare’ (2 Co 3°). 
RV everywhere has either ‘manifest’ or ‘make 
manifest.’ The reflexive use of the verb ‘to mani- 
fest’ is found in Jn 147-2; the passive is more 
common. The past ptcp. is twice ‘manifest’ in- 
stead of ‘manifested,’ viz. 1 Ti 3° ‘God was 
manifest in the flesh’ (eds épavepdOn ev capxl; RV, 
reading ds for deds, ‘He who was manifested in the 
flesh’); and 1 P 12° <who verily was foreordained 
before the foundation of the world, but was mani- 
fest in these last times for you’ (davepwOévros, RV 
‘was manifested’). The meaning is not exactly 
the same as now, if indeed we use the verb ‘to 
manifest’ at all. It is to uncover, lay bare, 
reveal. Cf. Cromwell (in Prolegomena to Tindale’s 
Pent. by Mombert, p. xlii), ‘The Kinge highnes 
therfor hathe commaunded me to advurtyse you 
that is plesure ys, that ye should desiste and leve 
any ferther to persuade or attempte the sayde 
Tyndalle to cum into this realme; alledging, that 
he perceyving the malycyous, perverse, uncharyt- 
able, and indurate mynde of the sayd Tyndall, ys 
in man [er] with owt hope of reconsylyacyon in 
hym, and is veray joyous to have his realme 


destytute of such a person, then that he should 
retourne into the same, there to manyfest his 
errours and sedycyous opynyons.’ An earlier 
meaning—‘ detect,’ ‘disclose’—is seen in Rhem. 
NT, Mt 8 beading <heyond the sea he manifesteth 
the devil’s malice agaynst man in an heard of 
swine.’ 

The adj. ‘manifest’ signifies ‘open to sight, un- 
covered’ (not ‘evident to reason,’ as now). Thus 
Wis 12!” ‘thou makest their boldness manifest’ (rd 
Opdaos eEedéyxers ; RV ‘ puttest their boldness to con- 
fusion’); He 4" ‘ Neither is there any creature that 
is not manifest in his sight’ (davis) ; 98 ‘the way 
into the holiest of all was not yet made manifest’ 
(unr repavepoobam) ; 1 Jn 3! ‘In this the children 
of God are manifest, and the children of the devil’ 
(pavepd éore ra réxva). Cf. Shaks. LT Henry VI. 
I, ii. 33, ‘Stand back, thou manifest conspirator.’ 

The adv. manifestly means openly, visibly, 
2s 14% ‘In the bush I did manifestly reveal 
myself unto Moses’ (revelans revelatus sum) ; 
2 Mac 3% ‘manifestly they acknowledged the 
power of God’ (davepws), Cf. Dt 278 Tind. ‘And 
thou shalt write uppon the stones all the wordes of 
this lawe, manyfestly and well’; and Rhem. NT, 
Lk 8 beading « He preacheth to the Iewes in parables 
because of their reprobation ; but to the Disciples 
manifestly, because he wil not for the Iewes 
incredulity have his cumming frustrate.’ 

Manifestation occurs but rarely, Wis 1° ‘the 
sound of his words shall come unto the Lord 
for the manifestation of his wicked deeds’ (els 
éreyxov ; AVm ‘for the reproving,’ RV ‘to bring 
to conviction’); Ro 8 ‘For the earnest expecta- 
tion of the creature waiteth for the manifestation 
of the sons of God’ (ri dmroxdd\uyv, RV ‘the re- 
vealing’); 1 Co 127 ‘the manifestation of the Spirit 
is given to every man to profit withal’ (7 davépwars), 
and 2 Co 4? ‘by manifestation of the truth’ (r7 
pavepdce, RV ‘by the manifestation’). So Lk 1 
Rhem., ‘And the childe grew, and was strength- 
ened in spirit, and was in the deserts until the day 
of his manifestation to Israel.’ J. HASTINGS. 


MANIFOLD is properly ‘of many kinds,’ ‘ vari- 
ous,’ as Howell, Letters, iv. 47, ‘The Calamities 
and Confusions which the late Wars did bring 
upon us were many and manifold.’ And so it is 
used sometimes in AV: Wis 7” ‘in her is an 
understanding spirit, holy, one only, manifold’ 
(roAupepés, Vulg. multiplex); 1P 1° ‘Ye are in 
heaviness through manifold temptations’ (éy 7ou- 
kthous tmevpacmots) ;* 41° ‘as good stewards of the 
manifold grace of God’ (moins xdpiros) ; Eph 3° 
‘the manifold wisdom of God’ (7 zodumolkios 
copia, the only occurrence of this word in NT. 
See Abbott, a /oc.). But elsewhere the word 
means no more than ‘many,’ Neh 9": ”” ‘manifold 
mercies’ (0°22, LXX moddol); Am 5” ‘manifold 
transgressions’ (0°22, LXX oot); Ps 1044 ‘ How 
manifold are thy works’ (arm; LXX os eueya- 
NivOn; Vule. quam magnificata); Sir 51° ‘from 
the manifold afflictions which I had’ (é« m)edvwy 
OrlWewr). 

In Lk 18 ‘manifold’ is an adv., ‘ There is no man 
that hath left house... who shall not receive 
manifold more’ (zoA\atAaclova, Vulg. multo plura ; 
Wye. ‘many mo thingis’; Tind. ‘moche moore,’ 
and all VSS till the Bishops ‘manifold more’). 
The adv. ‘manifoldly’ is used in Rhem. NT, 


* The adj. attached to these temptations, says Salmond 
(Pop. Com. on NT, iv. 158), is used in the classics to describe 
the many-colowred leopard or peacock, the colour-changing 
Proteus, the richly-wrought robe or carpet, the changeful 
months, the intricate oracles. What a picture does this 
epithet ‘manifold,’ which is applied by St. Peter also to the 
grace of God (419), by St. James again to temptation (12), and 
elsewhere to such things as the divers diseases healed by 
Christ (Mt 424), present of the number, the diversity, and the 
changefulness of these trials | 
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Mt 27>»eading «The chiefe of the Iewes accuse him 
to Pilate (his betrayer, and the Iudge, and the 
Iudge’s Wife, testifying in the meane time mani- 
fodly (stc) his innocencie).’ J. HASTINGS. 


MANIUS, AV MANLIUS (Mdyos A and V, Syv. ; 
Mdydos al., Manilius Vulg.).—According to 2 Mac 
1188 Quintus Memmius and Titus Manius were 
two Roman legates (mpecB0ra) in the East, who 
sent a letter to the Jews after the first campaign 
of Lysias (B.C. 163), confirming the concessions 
made by the Syrian chancellor. But there are 
many reasons against accepting as genuine either 
this letter or the three others contained in the 
same chapter. From 1 Mac 4% it appears that 
the first expedition of Lysias took place in B.C. 
165, before the re-dedication of the temple and the 
death of Antiochus Epiphanes. No mention is 
there made of negotiations between the Jews and 
Lysias, who is simply stated to have returned to 
Antioch to collect new forces. The supposed con- 
cessions seem to rest upon a confusion of this 
expedition with a second, which took place about 
three years later. The names given to the Roman 
commissioners raise further difficulties. Polybius 
records the names of several Roman legati in Asia 
about this period, but neither Q. Memmius nor T. 
Manius is to be found among them. Possibly 
one of the persons intended was Manius Sergius, 
who, with C. Sulpicius, was sent to Syria shortly 
before the death of Antiochus Epiphanes (Polyb. 
XXXI. ix. 6, cf. xii. 9, xxiii. 9). It is, moreover, a 
suspicious circumstance that the date of the sup- 
posed Roman letter should be exactly the same as 
that of the letter of Eupator (15th of Xanthicus, 
v.*8), and that the year should be given according 
to the Seleucid era. Finally, we learn from 1 Mac8 
that Judas Maccabzeus first entered into com- 
munication with the Romans after the landing of 
Demetrius (B.C. 162) and the death of Nicanor. 
It is, no doubt, possible that some foundation of 
fact underlies the correspondence contained in 
2 Mac 11, but in their present form and present 
connexion none of the letters can be regarded as 
historical. (Cf. Rawlinson and Zéckler, ad Joc.). 

H. A. WHITE. 

MANKIND.—In Lv 18? 20% ‘mankind’ means 
men as opposed to women, the male sex. Cf. 
Shaks. Timon of Athens, Iv. iii. 491— 

‘I love thee, 


Because thou art a woman, and disclaim’st 
Flinty mankind.’ 


MANLY, MANLINESS.—‘ Manly’ occurs once as 
an adj. (2 Mac 77! ‘with a manly stomach,’ dpcev 
Ouua, RV ‘with manly passion’), and once as an 
adv. (2 Mac 10% ‘Twenty young men .. . assaulted 
the wall manly,’ dpperwdas, RV ‘with masculine 
force’). ‘Manliness’ is used in 1 Mac 4%, 2 Mac 
87 1418 of the valour of soldiers in battle. 


MANNA (jp min; LXX udvva; Vule. man, manhu, 
manna).—A substance which fell along with the dew, 
or was rained around the Hebrews’ camp during 
their 40 years’ wilderness life. It was in flakes or 
small round grains, like hoarfrost, white, in appear- 
ance like coriander seed or bdellium, and in taste 
was like thin flour-cakes with honey, or like fresh 
oil (Ex 1681, Nu 117-8). It was gathered every 
morning except on Sabbath, and a double portion 
on Friday morning. If kept overnight it became 
corrupt, and bred worms, except on the Sabbath 
day. The supply continued until they came to a 
land inhabited, to the border of Canaan, Ex 16% 
(P); or until they reached Gilgal, in the plain of 
Jericho, and ate the old corn of the land, Jos 5” 
(JE). During this time it was the chief part of 
their diet, but not their only food (Ly 82-26-81 94 1912 


249, Nu 73-19%, Dt 2%, Jos 14). It is said to owe its 
name to the question si ]2 man hit, ‘what* is it?’ 
v.15 (E), asked by the people when it fell. For 
Egyptian affinities of the word, see Brugsch, 
HWB vi. 606; Ebers, Gosen, 236. As a perpetual 
memorial of this provision, Aaron was told to place 
a gingeneth (pot or basket) full of it before the 
Testimony (Ex 16%), which was in the ark (257°). 
This vessel was of gold, He 94, but was not itself 
in the ark as there stated (see 1 K 8°). The manna 
is mentioned also in Neh 9”, and in Ps 784, where 
it is called the ‘corn of heaven’ and the ‘ bread of 
the mighty.’ 

Our Lord speaks of the manna as typical of 
Himself, the true bread from heaven, conferring 
immortality on those who spiritually become par- 
takers of His grace, Jn 6%!-**-8, St. Paul calls it 
‘spiritual meat,’ and seems to regard it and the 
stream from the smitten rock as a type of the 
Eucharist (1 Co 10%), The ‘hidden manna’ is one 
of the rewards of ‘him that overcometh,’ Rev 21”. 

A sweet, semifluid substance called mann or 
mann es-samd (‘heavenly manna’) exudes in drops 
from the tarfd tree (Tamarix mannifera, Ehr.), 
the bys of the Hebrews, when it is punctured by 
an insect, Gossyparia mannipara (Hardwicke, 
Asiat. Research, xiv. 182, also Ehrenberg, but 
doubted by Ritter). This is collected in the desert 
by Arabs, and sold to pilgrims. A second kind, 
the terengabina of Ibn Sina, is yielded by a thorny 
leguminous shrub, Alhagi Cameloruwm, Fisch., and 
other allied species in Arabia and neighbouring 
countries. A third sort, the Sirachosta of the 
Arabians, is yielded by Cotoneaster nummularia in 
Herat (Haussknecht). Niebuhr describes a kind 
found on oaks, called ‘a/s or ballét, at Mardin in 
Digarbekr. This oak-honey is mentioned by 
Hesiod, Op. eé Di. v. 230f., and Ovid, Met. i. 112. 
For stories of manna found on the ground in open 
places, not dropping from plants, see Athenzus, 
Deipnos. xi. 102, and Wellsted, Arabia, ii. 409. 

The manna of commerce (not now in the Phar- 
macopeia) is a sickly-smelling, sweet, laxative 
exudation from the flowering ash Fraxinus Ornus, 
L., and /. rotundifolia, and mostly comes from 
Calabria. None of these could be the manna of 
Exodus, which was a miraculous substance. These 
only flow in small quantities, and all the tamarisks 
in the desert could not have yielded the daily pro- 
vision of more than 300 tons. They only flow at 
special seasons—May to August (Burckhardt), or 
August and September (Breydenbach, Reissbuch, 
i. 193). They are physiologically insufficient as 
food, can keep indefinitely, and could not be cooked 
as the manna was. The Sabbatic intermission and 
final cessation likewise show that it was not a 
natural substance; besides, while it could be 
ground in mills, beaten in mortars, seethed in pots, 
or baked by artificial heat into cakes, yet, if not 
gathered, it volatilized in the heat of the sun. 

LITERATURE.—The old authors are quoted and summarized in 
Fabri, Historia Manne, in Fabri and Reiske’s Opusc. Med. 
Arab. 1776, p. 83, and Reinke, Beitrdge zur Erklirung d. Alt. 
Test. v. 305. See also Rosenmiiller, Alterthumskunde, iv. 316, 
and Curmann’s account given by Oedmann, Vermischte Samm- 


lungen wus der .Naturkunde, vi. 7; cf. also Wellsted, Burck- 
hardt, Ehrenberg (who figures the tard), and Porskal. 


A. MACALISTER. 
MANNER.—The word ‘manner,’ to be traced 
back to Lat. manus, the hand, may be said to 
be originally the way of handling or managing 


* Properly ‘who’?, as is pointed out by Dillm.-Ryssel, Hx-Lyv, 
p. 189, and Hommel, 4H7' 2762. The argument of the latter, 


o- 
that man (Arab. Sian hu proves that the early Hebrews spoke 


a pure Arabian dialect, is dealt with in Hapos. Times, ix. p. 478, 
by Ed. Konig, who doubts whether man hw was originally 
meant to be a question. It might be an imitation of an Egyp., 
word mannu (so Ebers, Durch Gosen zum Sinai2, 236 f.). 
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a thing. Its uses in AV are sometimes obsolete, 
more often archaic and misleading. 

1. Method of action, way, as Mt 6° ‘ After this 
manner therefore pray ye’ (otrws); Lk 675 ‘In the 
like manner did their fathers unto the prophets’ 
(kara radra, edd. card ra avrd); He 1) ‘in divers 
manners’ (zoAurpérws). 

2. Habitual method of action, custom, as Ru 47 
‘This was the manner in former time in Israel 
concerning redeeming’ (RV ‘custom’); Am 84 
‘They that swear by the sin of Samaria, and say, 
Thy god, O Dan, liveth; and, The manner of 
Beer-sheba liveth’ (yay-wwa 472; RV ‘the way of 
Beersheba,’ RVm ‘the manner’);* 2 Mac 4% ‘Such 
was the height of Greek fashions, and increase of 
heathenish manners’ (pécBacis d\\opuNicpod, RV 
‘an advance of an alien religion’); 6° ‘Whoso 
would not conform themselves to the manners of 
the Gentiles should be put to death’ (ueraBalvew 
émi Ta “EAnvixd ; RV ‘go over to the Greek rites’). 

3. Sometimes it is custom in its origin, the 
regulation, or ordinance that afterwards becomes 
fixed as habit. Thus vv is often tr. ‘manner,’ 
when RV prefers ‘ordinance’ in Lv 51° 73 916, 
Nu 9! 1526-24 996. 18. 21. 24. 27. 30. 38.87 1 Ch 2419 2 Ch 
4°, Neh 838; ‘order’ in 2 Ch 30%; ‘judgement’ 
in Ezk 23%; and leaves the rest unchanged 
(Gn 408) Ex 21°) iv 24%) Jos 6 Jo 187, VS 82 
10, eK 1828, 2K 17 1144 1726 bis. 27. 33. a), Jer 3038), 
See also 2S 79 * And is this the manner of man, 
O Lord God?’ (a7x7 nin, AVm ‘the law of man,’ 
RV ‘and this too after the manner of men,’ RVm 
‘and is this the law of man?’)+; Est 2)" ‘accord- 
ing to the manner of the women’ (o'v37 n13, RV 
‘according to the law for the women’); Ac 22° 
‘Taught according to the perfect manner of the 
law of the fathers’ (kara dxpiGeav rod marpyov 
vouov, RV ‘according to the strict manner of the 
law,’ lit. ‘the strictness of the law’; it is the 
only occurrence of dxpiBea in NT). Cf. Tindale’s 
tr. of Nu 154 ‘ All the multitude shall offer a calfe 
for a burntofferynge to be a swete savoure unto 
the Lorde, and the meatofferynge and the drynk- 
offerynge there to, accordynge to the maner’; 
and of 19! ‘And this shalbe unto the childern 
of Israel and unto the straunger that dwelleth 
amonge them, a maner for ever.’ 

4. Personal behaviour, conduct, as Sir 312" ‘Leave 
off first for manner’s sake’ (ydpuv madelas) ; 2 Mac 
5" ‘He left governors... at Jerusalem, Philip 
. .. for manners more barbarous, than he that 
set him there’ (rdv 6 tpdrov, RV ‘in character’) ; 
Ac 138 ‘And about the time of forty years suffered 
he their manners in the wilderness’ (AVm ‘Gr. 


* This passage is obscure. The Heb. word is the usual one 
for a way or path, and so Driver takes it here, quoting from 
G. A. Smith and Doughty as to the Arabic custom of swearing 
by the way to a place. This is apparently the tr. of Vulg. 
Vivit Deus tuus Dan et vivit via Bersabee, and of Wyc. ‘the 
waye of Bersabe lyveth,’ and of Douay. Coverdale and the 
Bishops follow the LXX (za) %% & Gees cov, Bupow Gee), thus Cov. 
‘as truly as thy God lyveth at Bersaba.’ The AV tr. is from 
the Gen. version, which has the marg. ‘That is, the commune 
maner of worshiping and the service or religion there used.’ 
Thus the meaning of AV is ‘manner of worship,’ ‘cult,’ and 
that meaning W. R. Smith favours, though doubtfully (RS? 182), 
‘In Am 814 there is mention of an oath by the way (ritual?) of 
Beersheba.’ See BrrrsurBa. The Heb. word derek is tre- 
quently tr4 ‘manner’ in AV, in the sense of custom, once in 
Amos (410 ‘I have sent among you the pestilence after the 
manner of Egypt’). 

+ Kirkpatrick (xpos. iii. [1886] 358f.) explains the AV 
text, ‘Thou dost condescend to speak familiarly with me, as 
man speaks to man.’ It is the rendering of Ges. and others. 
But there is no other passage in which tordh has the meaning 
of ‘manner.’ The literal tr. is given in AVm, and is found in 
Wyc. and Cov. The Gen. and Bish. have ‘Doeth this apper- 
teine to man?’ Driver says that as the text stands the best 
explanation is that of Hengst. and Keil, ‘to evince such regard 
for me is in accordance with the law prescribed by God_to 
regulate men’s dealings with one another; displayed by God 
it argues unwonted condescension and affection.’ But he con- 
siders the text probably corrupt (Notes on Sam. p. 213), and 
H. P. Smith counts it certainly corrupt (Intern. Com. on Sam. 
p. 302). 


erporopdpynoev, perhaps for érpodopdpycev [bore or 
fed them)|as a nurse beareth or feedeth her child, 
Dt 1°’; RVm ‘many ancient authorities read 
bare he them as a nursing-father in the wilderness, 
see Dt 1°’)*; 264 ‘My manner of life from m 
youth . . . know all the Jews’ (Blwovs); 2 Ti 31° 
‘But thou hast fully known my doctrine, manner 
of life’ (d4ywy7, RV ‘ conduct’). In this sense RV 
uses ‘manner of life’ as the tr. of dvacrpog¢% in 
most of its occurrences for AV ‘conversation’ or 
the like. Cf. Jg 13 Coy. ‘What shal be the 
maner and worke of the childe?’ 

5. There are two passages in which the meaning 
is more clearly ethical conduct, morals, 2 Es 9” 
‘Now the manners of them which are created in 
this world that is made are corrupted’ (corrupti 
sunt mores eorum); 1 Co 15% ‘Evil communica- 
tions corrupt good manners’ (40n xpio0 [xpyord]). 
Cf. Knox, Hist. 318, ‘And wonder not, Madame, 
that I call Rome an Harlot; for that Church is 
altogether polluted with all kinde of Spiritual 
Fornication, as well in Doctrine, as in manners’ ; 
and Calderwood, Hist. 107, ‘Their [the Elders’] 
office is as well severally, as conjunctly, to watch 
diligently over the flock committed to their charge, 
both publickly and privately, that no corruption 
of Religion or manners enter therein.’ 

6. A thing which is done in a certain way is of 
a certain kind, and the commonest meaning of 
‘manner’ in AV is soré or kind, as Gn 25” ‘'T wo 
manner of people shall be separated from thy 
bowels’; Ex 229 ‘For all manner of trespass. . . 
or for any manner of lost thing . . . he shall pay 
double unto his neighbour’; Jg 88 ‘What manner 
of men were they whom ye slew at Tabor?’ Dn 
63 ‘no manner of hurt was found upon him’; Sir 
378 ‘Four manner of things appear: good and 
evil, life and death’; 2 Co 79 ‘ye were made sorry 
after a godly manner’ (RV ‘after a godly sort’) ; 
1 P 1 ‘Searching what, or what manner of time 
the Spirit of Christ which was in them did signify’; 
2 P 34 ‘what manner of persons ought ye to be’; 
1 Jn 3! ‘what manner of love the Father hath 
bestowed upon us.’ So Berners’ Froissart, xviii., 
‘The king gave licence to all manner of people, every 
man to draw homeward to their own countries’ ; 
Tindale, Pent. (Prologe to Lv) ‘The popettes and 
xx maner of tryfles which mothers permitte unto 
their yonge children be not all in vayne’; Elyot, 
Governour, li. 383, ‘Experience whereof commeth 
wysedome is in two maner of wise.’ In all these 
examples ‘manner’ is sing., being used as the 
words ‘kind’ and ‘sort’ are used still. Cf. Shaks. 
Lear, i. ii. 96, ‘ These kind of knaves.’ For there 
is a doubt in the mind whether the word is a subst. 
or an adj. Hence the connecting word ‘of’ was 
frequently omitted, as in Tindale’s tr. of Gn 21, 
‘And after that the Lorde God had make of the 
erth all maner beastes of the felde and all maner 
foules of the ayre, he brought them unto Adam to 
see what he wold call them’; and of Lk 4*° ‘And 
feare came on them all, and they spake amonge 
them selves sayinge: what manner a thinge is 
this’; and on 1 Jn 438 he says, ‘John speaketh not 
generally of all manner fear, but of that only 


* The TR ézporegépyoev is best attested (NBC2DHLP, as 
against ACIE for érpogogépnoev). In the original passage Dt 131 
there is also uncertainty of reading. The decision between 
the two readings, though they yield such different meanings, 
must be mainly due to the view taken of the context. Page 
and Rendall take opposite sides—the former thinking that the 
apostle is dwelling, not on the perversity of Israel, but on the 
care and affection of God for them, so that érpog. is clearly 
required here as well as in Dt 131; the latter holding that 
tcpor., correctly rendered ‘suffered their manners,’ agrees en- 
tirely with the context and the circumstances, ‘for it exactly 
describes God’s longsuffering with a perverse and rebellious 
generation.’ Perhaps the strongest argument against &7p09. 
is that it is doubtful if zpopogopeiy means simply ‘carry.’ It is 
rather ‘give suck.’ Rendall further urges that in Dt 1%! we 
should expect réxvoy, not vidv, 
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which the conscience of sin putteth a man in.’ So 
Spenser, /Q 11. xii. 70— 
‘Right hard it was for wight which did it heare 
To read what manner musicke that mote bee.’ 


In AV 1611 this construction occurs in Lv 77 ‘Ye 
shall eat no maner fat of oxe’; 14°4 ‘This is the 
law for all manner plague of leprosie and skall’ ; 
and Rev 18!2 ‘all maner vessels of Yuorie, and all 
maner vessels of most precious wood’; but modern 
editions have retained it only in the last passage. 


The phrase ‘in a manner’ is found in 1S 215 ‘ the bread is in 
a manner common.’ The passage is a particularly difficult one. 
W. R. Smith (2S? 455) translates : ‘Nay, but women are forbidden 
to us as has always been my rule when I go on an expedition, so 
that the gear (clothes, arms, etc.) of the young men is holy even 
when it is a common (not a sacred) journey ; how much more 
so when [Pr 2127] to-day they will be consecrated, gear and all.’ 
Driver (Notes on Samuel, p. 138 f.), on the whole, favours the 
rendering of AV, which makes the ‘ vessels’ to be the wallets or 
utensils in which they carried food, and represents David as 
saying that these vessels being ceremonially clean could not 
defile the sacred bread put into them. But he does not regard 
the interpretation as certain, or the text as free from suspicion. 
H. P. Smith (Intern. Com. on Sam.) is more suspicious of the 
text. He agrees with others that to David war was sacred, 
peace secular (‘common’), but he sees no occasion David had 
for saying that now he was on a peaceable expedition. Rather, 
David says his men and their vessels were consecrated for war, 
and therefore, even if the bread were common, it would be con- 
secrated by the vessels into which it was to be put. For the 
Eng. phrase, which means ‘in some respect,’ ‘to a certain 
extent,’ cf. Shaks. K. John, v. vii. 89—‘ Nay, it is in a manner 
done already’; and Beaumont and Fletcher, Laws of Candy, 
i, 1— 

‘Tis not a time to pity passionate griefs, 
When a whole kingdom in a manner lies 
Upon its death-bed bleeding.’ 


More obscure is the phrase ‘with the manner’ found in Nu 518 
‘If a man’s wife go aside, and commit a trespass against him 
. . . and there be no witness against her, neither she be taken 
with the manner’ (RV ‘in the act’). The RV gives the modern 
equivalent of the phrase, which is a legal one. In Old Eng. the 
word is in this phrase spelt mainour (from Fr. manier, to take 
with the hand), and for a thief to be ‘taken with the manner’ is 
with the stolen goods about him. The phrase in AV comes 
from Tindale, who also uses it in Hxpositions (Prol. to 1 Jn), p. 
142, ‘Ye have corrupt the open scripture before our eyes, and 
are taken with the manner.’ So Shaks. J Henry IV. m1. iv. 
347 —‘O villain, thou stolest a cup of sack eighteen years ago, 
and wert taken with the manner, and ever since thou hast 
blushed extempore’; and Love’s Labowr’s Lost, 1.i. 205, ‘The 
manner of it is, I was taken with the manner.’ Sometimes the 
phrase is ‘in the manner,’ as Hall, Works, ii. 190, ‘ But, O foolish 
sinners, all your packing and secrecy cannot so contrive it, but 
that ye shall be taken in the manner.’ J. HASTINGS. 


MANOAH (n\39, Mave, Mavdyns [Jos.], Manuwe}.— 
A native of Zorah, of the Danites, whose wife had 
no children (Jg 137). When it had been revealed 
to her by the angel of the LorD that she should 
have a son, who was to be brought up as a 
Nazirite, and to be a saviour for Israel from the 
Philistines, she told her husband of the vision, and 
of the instructions of the messenger (vv.*-8), Upon 
Manoah’s entreaty, God sent the angel again to 
his wife as she sat in the field. She at once ran 
and fetched her husband, who received the same 
instructions about the child as his wife had done. 
Manoah invites the angel to stay and eat. He 
declines, but tells them to offer a burnt-offering to 
the Lorp. Manoah did not know that he was an 
angel of the LorD, and asks him his name, but hewill 
not reveal it, ‘seeing it is ineffable’ (vv.9-18), The 
offering is offered on the rock, and a wondrous sign 
is ab once given.* The angel ascends in the flame 
of the sacrifice. Thereupon Manoah and his wife 
fall on their faces to the ground, and Manoah 
realizes that he has seen an angel of the LORD. 
Manoah is greatly alarmed, but his wife comforts 
him (vv.?9%-?%), 

Josephus (Ané. V. viii. 1-3) decorates the narra- 


*In v.19 the MT nivy dons, from which it is impossible to 
obtain the EV trn, ‘and (the angel) did wondrously,’ is mani- 
festly corrupt. While B reads za} dieydpicey rorjous, A has ra 
Oauucare sooiver Kupio (cf. Vulg. Domino mirabilia facienti). 
Perhaps we ought to restore the text accordingly, whpon mad 


nivvy, ‘to J” who worketh wonderfully’ (so Moore). 


tive, but adds nothing to our knowledge. When 
the promised son has grown up, he asks his father 
as well as his mother to obtain for him as his wife 
a woman of Timnah, but they are much displeased ; 
still Samson persists in the request to his father, 
who was the proper person to make the proposal 
for the marriage (see Gn 344). Overruled by him, 
they went down to Timnah, and some time later 
Manoah accompanied his son to the wedding-feast. 

Manoah seems to have died before his son, and 
‘the burying-place of Manoah’ is mentioned as 
the place of burial of Samson (Jg 16”). It has 
been questioned whether Manoah really after all 
took part in the marriage of Samson, and some 
have looked upon this as an interpolation (see 
Moore’s Judges, pp. 329, 330). The ‘Menuhoth’ 
and ‘Manahathites’ of 1 Ch 2°*4are connected with 
Manoah, the latter being called also Zorites. 

H. A. REDPATH. 

MANSION (Lat. manco to stay, mansio a staying, 
place of abode, Old Fr. mansion a dwelling-place, 
abode; ‘manse’ and ‘manor’ are of the same 
origin, the one directly from Lat., the other 
through the Fr. manoir).—A mansion is primarily 
any kind of dwelling-place, as in Milton, J Pens. 
ome 
se ‘To unfold 

What worlds or what vast regions hold 


The immortal mind, that hath forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshly nook.’ 


Especially a place to abide in permanently, as T. 
Adams on 2 P 14 ‘Worldly things are but a 
tabernacle, a movable; heaven is a mansion.’ Cf. 
Shaks. Timon, Vv. i. 218— 

‘Timon hath made his everlasting mansion 

Upon the beached verge of the salt flood.’ 
Later it came to signify a house of some grandeur, 
which is its modern meaning. 

In AV ‘mansion’ occurs only Jn 14? ‘In my 
Father’s house are many mansions’ (woval, RVm 
‘abiding places’). The tr. is Tindale’s (perhaps 
suggested by Vulg. mansiones; but neither Wyc. 
nor Rhem. uses the word) ; Cov. chose ‘dwellinges’ 
(which was Wyclif’s word), the Gen. and the 
Bishops’ Bible ‘dwelling places,’ but the rest 
followed Tindale. It is curious, however, that in 
145, the only other place in NT where ov7 is found, 
no version gives ‘mansion’; some tr. by a verb 
‘dwell,’ others use ‘dwelling,’ Rhem., AV, and RV 
‘abode.’ 

What is the wovi? It is clear that in both 
passages its meaning is the same, and the simplest 
meaning is the best—an abode or dwelling. In 
Jn 14% Jesus says, ‘If a man love me, he will keep 
my word: and my Father will love him, and we 
will come unto him, and make our abode with 
him.’ Where the man may be is of no account. 
Wherever he is and loves, there the Father and 
the Son have their abode ap’ atr@ beside him—in 
his conscious presence. Cf. Lk 1° ‘Fear not, 
Mary ; for thou hast found favour with God’ (rapa 
7@ Oe). That after Tindale’s tr. the word should 
be applied to heaven was natural, since that is 
the meaning that has been almost always given to 
‘my Father’s house.’ But there is nothing in the 
word or in the context to suggest rooms in heaven; 
still less Westcott’s idea of ‘stations’ or temporary 
resting-places on a road. For the application of 
the word ‘mansion’ to heaven see Rhem. NT, 
note on Lk 16° ‘yea and that they be in such 
favour with God, that they may and doe receive 
their frendes which were once their benefactors, 
into their mansions in heaven, no less then the 
farmers whom the il steward pleasured, might 
receive their freend into their earthly houses’ ; 
and Adams, Works, i. 68, ‘It is small comfort to 
the harbourless wretch to pass through a goodly 
city, and see many glorious buildings, when he 
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cannot say, Hee mea domus, I have a place here. 
The beauty of that excellent city Jerusalem, . . 
affords a soul no comfort, unless he can say, mca 
cvitas, I have a mansion in it.’ But the word was 
still free enough to let Milton use it of hell, as in 
PL i, 268— 

‘But wherefore let we then our faithful friends, 

The associates and co-partners of our loss, 

Lie thus astonished on the oblivious pool, 

And call them not to share with us their part 

In this unhappy mansion, or once more 

With rallied arms to try what may be yet 

Regained in Heaven, or what more lost in Hell?’ 

J. HASTINGS. 
MANSLAYER.—In Nu 35% AV uses ‘man- 
slayer’ for the person who unwittingly causes 
another’s death. Elsewhere for the same Heb. 
and in this sense (n3i9 or ny5, ptep. of nsq to murder) 
AV gives ‘slayer’ or ‘murderer,’ RV always 
‘manslayer.’ The word ‘manslayer’ is used also 
in 1 Ti 1° as tr. of dvdpopovos in its only occurrence. 
The mod. word is ‘homicide,’ but there was no 
difference in meaning between ‘manslayer’ when 
it was in use and ‘murderer.’ Thus Jn 8“ Wye. 
‘ye ben of the fadir, the devel, and ye wolen do 
the desyris of youre fadir. He was a mansleere 
fro the bigynnyng’; and Udal, Hrasmus’ Para- 
phrase, ii. fol. 278, ‘Whosoever hateth hys brother 
is aman slear. And ye knowe that no man slear 
hath eternal life abiding in hym.’ Other forms 
were mankiller, as the Rhem. tr. of Jn 8“ ‘he was 
a mankiller from the beginning,’ and of Ac 34 
‘But you denied the holy and the just one, and 
asked a mankiller to be given unto you’; and 
mangueller: thus, the marg. note in Matthews’ 
Bible to Dt 194 is, ‘Here are shewed ii maner of 
manquelling, one done wyllyngly and of set 
purpose, the other unwyllinglye ; for even he that 
kylleth with the hande maye before God be no man- 
quellare : and agayne he that is angrye and envyeth 
althoughe he kyll not wyth the hande, cannot but 
be a manslear before God: because he wylleth hys 
neyghboure evyll.’ See GOEL, REFUGE (CITIES OF). 
Manslaughter is perhaps more general, but not, 

as now, carefully distinguished from murder: 2 Es 
1° ‘ye have defiled your hands with blood, and 
your feet are swift to commit manslaughter’ 
(homicidia) ; Wis 14% (¢évos, RV ‘murder’), Cf. 
Milton, PL xi. 693— 


*To overcome in battle, and subdue 
Nations, and bring home spoils with infinite 
Man-slaughter, shall be held the highest pitch 
Of human glory.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 


MAN-STEALING.—In Ex 21** (Book of the Cove- 
nant, JE) the law is laid down, ‘he that stealeth a 
man (vx 333) and selleth him, or (}) if he be found in 
his hand, shall surely be put to death.’ In Dt 24’ 
this enactment is repeated in Deuteronomic lan- 
euage, and the general term wy is restricted to 
Israelites (Sxrw: 32 14ND wai), a restriction which is 
introduced even in Ex by Targ. Onk. and LXX (ria 
tov vidv "Iapaj\). The penalty of death is to be 
inflicted in either of two events,—if the kidnapped 
Israelite is retained as a slave by his fellow-country- 
man, or if (which would happen more frequently) he 
is sold into slavery in a foreign land (ef. the story of 
Joseph, Gn 37%>- %. 27. 8>/J]). The LXX and Vulg., 
indeed, understand the words \7;2 xyoy in Ex 21?° 
differently from EV, rendering respectively kal éay 
eipebq ev atT@, and convictus noxw, but there can be 
little doubt that ‘if he be found in his hand’ is the 
correct sense. This is confirmed by Dt 247 tanpynn, 
‘if he play the master over him’ (Driver); LXX xat 
KaTaduvacTevoas. 

The aggravated nature of the offence of one 
Israelite selling another into foreign slavery is 
insisted upon by Philo (de Leg. Spec. ii. 338, ed. 
Mang.). ‘The facilities afforded for the slave trade 


(the Edomites, the Philistines, the Phcenicians, the 
Greeks, etc., were ready purchasers, cf. Ezk 27%, Am 
1°, J1 3*°), and its lucrative character, necessitated 
the prohibition of kidnapping a fellow-Israelite on 
pain of death (inflicted, according to Sanhed. xi. 1, 
by strangulation). A similar law was in force 
amongst the Athenians (Xen. Mem. I. ii. 62: édy 
Tis havepds yévntat dvdpamodiufouevos, Tovrm Odvarov 
elva THY &nulav). 

In the list of those for ‘whom the law is made’ 
(1 Ti 1!) are specified men-stealers (dvépamoducral). 

J. A. SELBIE. 

MANTELET (425, AV ‘defence’; LXX ras mpo- 
guraxds; Vulg. wmbraculum).—The only occurrence 
of this word is in Nah 2° [Heb. °], in the (ideal) 
description of the siege and fall of Nineveh. 
The Heb. term comes from the root 430 ‘to 
cover or protect’ (hence AVm ‘covering’). In 
all probability Nahum refers to some engine of 
war, such as a siege tower or a vinea or testudo 
under cover of which the battering-ram (which see) 
was worked. The context appears to require that 
the 725 belong to the assailants, not to the de- 
fenders. See Wellh., Nowack, and especially A. 
B. Davidson, ad loc. 

The Eng. word is formed by adding the dimin. 
suffix e¢ to the word ‘mantel,’ which in that 
spelling is now used for the shelf over a fireplace, 
but it is really the same word as ‘mantle,’ a 
cloak. The origin is unknown, but the meaning 
is always ‘ covering.’ J. A. SELBIE. 


MANTLE.—4. nqy* ’addereth, from a root [1] 
‘to be wide,’ wideness being apparently the char- 
acteristic feature of this article of attire, which is 
rarely mentioned, and generally, if not always, as 
a robe of office or state. On its possible form 
(which there are not sufficient data in Scripture to 
determine) see art. DRESS in vol. i. p. 625». The 
name is used 5 times (1 K 19129, 2 K 98-18. 14) of 
Elijah’s ‘mantle’ (AV, RV), which was probably of 
hair,+ and appears to have been copied by succeed- 
ing prophets+ (cf. Zec 134 [sy nqax § ‘a hairy 
mantle’; AV ‘a rough garment’], and what we 
are told in Mt 34, Mk 1° of John the Baptist). A 
Babylonish mantle (lit. ‘mantle of Shinar’ ‘qx 
ay) was one of the articles appropriated by 
Achan from the spoil of Jericho, Jos 77-4. See 
BABYLONISH GARMENT. The king of Nineveh 
laid aside his nay and put on sackcloth when 
the news of Jonah’s proclamation reached him, 
Jon 3°, 

2. nisyy once only, Is 3” (where both AV and 
RV have ‘mantles’). The article of dress referred 
to is probably (Dillm. compares Arab. ‘itdf, mi‘taf) 
an upper wide tunic (kéthéneth) with sleeves (so 
Siegfried-Stade—‘ die obere Tumka’). 

3. Syn 1S 157 284, Ezr 9% 5, Job 129 22, Ps 109%. 
Tn all these passages AV has ‘mantle’; in the first 
two RV has ‘robe,’ which is read in the whole of 
them by Amer. RV, and is generally given else- 
where by AV as tr® of yp (e.g. Ex 28% 91-34 and 
oft., Lv 8’, 1 S 184, Ezk 261%). This article of dress 
is fully described in vol. i. p. 625% 


* s7¥ in Mic 28 may be a textual error for N73N, the n having 
been lost before the following n (so Oxf. Heb. Lex. and Siegfried- 
Stade). Wellh. and Nowack pronounce the text hopelessly 
corrupt. 

+The LXX has in Kings pyAw7r7, ‘sheepskin’; in Zec 134 
Ohi, ‘leathern coat’; in Gn 2525, Mic 28 depé, ‘hide’; in Jos 
721 Way roxidn; in Jon 86 oroAn. 

{ In Zec 11° it is uncertain whether N78 should be taken in 
the sense of ‘glory,’ ‘magnificence’ (cf. its use in Ezk 178, 
unless here it is an adjective fem. from 7"1N, and the use of VN 
in Zec 1118), or of ‘mantle,’ the shepherds being false prophets. 
Nowack emends O7778 to Ony7d ‘their pasture.’ 

§ The same Heb. expression is used in Gn 2525, where Esau’s 
appearance is compared to that of a hairy mantle (AV and RY 
‘garment’). 
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4, nrny (B émBdraov, A and Luc. défps) occurs 
once only, Jg 4, of the article with which Jael 
covered Sisera. AV has ‘mantle,’ RV ‘rug,’ AVm 
‘rug or blanket.’ Either ‘rug’ or ‘tent-curtain’ 
is probably the meaning. See notes of Moore and 
Budde, ad doc. 

In addition to the above, RV introduces ‘ mantle’ 
in (az) Ru 3 (AV ‘vail’; AVm ‘sheet or apron’) 
as tr™ of nnsy2, which in the pl. ninsyp is rendered 
by AV ‘wimples’ and RV ‘shawls’ in Is 3”, the 
only other occurrence of the Heb. word. The root 
[nav] means ‘ to extend or spread.’ Dillm. (on Is 3”) 
and Bertholet (on Ru 3%) give ‘shawl’; Oxf. Heb. 
Lex. ‘cloak’; Siegfried-Stade ‘plaid’; LXX has 
in Ru zepifwua. See also art. DRESS in vol. i. 

6272: 

(b) The ‘veil’ of AV (so also RVm) is changed 
by RV into ‘mantle’ in Ca 5’, although it trans- 
lates the same Heb. word 7°77 ‘veil’ in Is 3”, its 
only other occurrence. LXX has in Ca 5? 6épiorpor, 
which denotes a light kind of veil. Budde and 
Siegfried (in their Comm. on Ca) both think that 
an ‘ Ueberwurf’ rather than a veil suits the con- 
text. The bride in escaping leaves her 7°77 in the 
hands of her captors (cf. Mk 14°! ). But see art. 
DREss in vol. i. p. 627°. 

(c) In Dn 32 RV tr. pandanp ‘ their mantles’ (AV 
‘hats’). See HAT. 

(d) In He 1", which is a quotation from Ps 10276 
[Heb. and Gr. *”], RV substitutes ‘mantle’ for AV 
‘vesture’ as tr® of mepi8d\aov, which in the LXX 
answers to v325 of MT. The Heb. word is ren- 
dered by both AV and RV ‘vesture.’ The only 
other NT occurrence of mepiBddaoy is 1 Co 11”, 
where it is used of the ‘covering’ or ‘veil’ which 
nature supplies to a woman in her hair. 

Once more, Amer. RV tr. Syp in Is 5927 by 
‘mantle’ (AV and RV ‘cloke’). 


MANUSCRIPTS.—See TExvT. 


MAOCH (y\y); in 18, B’Auudy (= hy by transposi- 
tion for qn), A Mwd8; in 1 K, B’Apunod, A Maaxd). 
—The father of Achish king of Gath, under whom 
David took service when his life was threatened by 
Saul (15 272). He is probably to be identified with 
Maacah (wh. see), the father of Achish king of 
Gath, who is mentioned at the beginning of Solo- 
mon’s reign (1 K 2°), In favour of this view is 
the fact that the Peshitta reads (= Maacah) 
in both passages, while the Targum of Jonathan 
in each case preserves the shorter form yp 
(=Maoch). J. F. STENNING. 


J. A. SELBIE. 


MAON, MAONITES (jiv2). — Mentioned among 
the oppressors of Israel before the time of Jeph- 
thah in Jg 10”, a late passage, probably due to 
the post-exilic editor. For Maon LXX reads 
Midian (Pesh. Ammon, Vulg. Chanaan, Targ.= 
MT). Though accepted by many critics, the cor- 
rection is suspiciously obvious; and it does not 
materially relieve the anachronisms that remain in 
the verse. The editor included Maon in his list 
of representative oppressors as being an enemy 
familiar to later times. Hommel (4 AT 251, 272) 
suggests that the LXX reading is an explanatory 
gloss on Maion. In 1 K 118 Thenius reads Ma‘on 
for Midian; so Stade, GVI i. 302, but without 
sufficient reason, and with no support from the 
Versions. 

The Maonites (Maon) are usually regarded as the 
same as the Meunim, 1 Ch 44! (Me‘inim Keré), 2 Ch 
20! (for Ammonites read Me'dinim, LXX) 267. 
Their headquarters have been sought in Ma‘dn 
(Arab, Ma‘an), 4 hours 8.E. of Petra, on the ancient 
caravan road from Damascus to Mecca; but all 
that can be gathered from the references above is 
that they inhabited the Edomite country, and were 
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regarded by the Chronicler as Edomites. 2 Ch 
201. 23 refers to them as ‘inhabitants of Mt. Seir’: 
this would favour a connexion with Maan, On 
the other hand, 1 Ch 44% 4! rather points to a situa- 
tion on the western side of Edom, where the 
country corresponds to the description in v.*. 
Buhl, Gesch. der Edomiter, 42, n. 1, suggests a con- 
nexion between the Meunim and Mayén, a place 
of wells, on the S.W. corner of the Edomite 
plateau. The Meunim are met with again among 
the Nethinim who returned from exile with Zerub- 
babel, Ezr 2°° (LXX 1 Es 5%! viol Mavel, A Maavi) 
= Neh 7° (LXX 2 Es 17 vlol Mecewou, A Meeww) 5 
it has been suggested that these were captives 
taken from the Meunim after their defeat by 
Jehoshaphat (2 Ch 201: ”) or Uzziah (2 Ch 267), and 
relegated to menial service in the temple. 

In Ch the LXX renders Mewnim by M(e)ivaior 
(1 Ch 4% Luc. Kuvato), ef. also Job 24 Zwdap 6 
Mewalwy Baorde’s. The Alexandrian translators 
probably intended to identify * the Meunim with 
the Arab tribe whom Pliny mentions as mer- 
chants in spices and incense (Hist. Nat. xii. 30), 
with their principal home in S. Arabia (Hadra- 
maut). They are mentioned also by Eratos- 
thenes (in Strabo, p. 768,} ed. Casaub.), in whose 
time they were the most northern of the four 
nations of Arabia, with their home by the Red 
Sea. This rendering of the LXX has suggested 
the theory that the Meunim belonged to the 
ancient kingdom of the Minzeans, or more correctly 
Mainites, whose chief city was Main in S. Arabia. 
So Halévy, Glaser (Gesch. wu. Geogr. Aradiens, ii. 
450), Hommel (Aufsdtze u. Abhandl. 3,5,and AHT 
251, 272). See art. ARABIA in vol. i. p. 133. But 
the great antiquity of the kingdom of Main (B.c. 
1000) seems not to agree with the fact that in the 
OT the Meunim are found only in late writings. It 
may be that the Meunim were survivors of the 
kingdom of the Mainites, dwindled to a single tribe; 
but on the whole it seems safer to regard the 
Meunim simply as an Edomite tribe, and their con- 
nexion with the Mainites as not yet sufficiently 
established. See Sprenger, ZDMG xliv. 505; Buhl, 
Gesch. d. Edomiter, 40 ff.; Kittel, ‘Chronicles’ in 
SBOT 59. 

The name Maon was given to several places in 
S. Palestine. Besides Maon near Petra, there was 
Maon near Hebron, Jos 15°, 1 S 23%4f- 25? (Smith, 
HGHL 316), and [Beth]-baal-Meon on S.E. of 
Jordan, Nu 32% (perhaps pyo for pya Nu 323), Jos 
1317, Jer 4878, Ezk 25°, 1 Ch 58, Moabite Stone, ll. 9, 
30. See Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, 126f. Hommel 
(AHT 273 f.) makes the suggestion that these places 
were named after the ancient Arabic kingdom of 
Ma‘in, and marked the extent of its northern 
frontier. G. A. CookE. 


MAR.—To ‘ mar’ (from Anglo-Sax. merran, root 
MAF, seen in Gr. papalyw, to waste) is to damage 
or disfigure. It is the opposite of to ‘make,’ in 
opposition to which it is used still and is frequent 
in Shakespeare. Thus Timon, Iv. ii. 41— 


‘For bounty, that makes gods, does still mar men.’ 


It is used in.AV of land spoiled by mice (1 S 65),+ 
and by stones (2 K 31%), of a path or road destroyed 
(Job 30%, RVm ‘break up’), and of vine shoots 
spoilt by trampling down or plucking off (Nah 22). 
The potter’s clay-vessel was marred in the turning 
(Jer 18+), and old wine-skins are marred by pouring 


* Mivaios can hardly be a transliteration. Gentilic names in 
-wios are formed from place-names in -«, e.g. YaBaior, Veppeio. 
Thus Miyeio: presupposes Miyé, which can hardly be a trans- 
literation of Ma‘én. 

txuroinss D8 re Meiyiore rirrapo, Oy chy toxerny AExleiony 
xapay, Mivator atv tv Ta xpos thy ‘Epvbpxy pepsi, rors D airay 4 
beyiorn Képya 4 Képyvavx ; cf. p. 776, 

{ Cf. Tindale’s tr. of Ex 824 ‘The londe was marred with flyes.’ 
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new wine into them (Mk 2”, dmondodvrm, RV 
‘perish’), Jeremiah’s girdle was marred by being 
put into a damp hole (137), an illustration of the 
way in which J” will disfigure the pride of Judah 
and Jerusalem (13°). The visage of the servant of 
the Lord ‘was so marred more than anyman.’ Cf. 
Milton, PZ iv. 116, ‘Which marred his borrowed 
visage,’ and better, Shaks. Jul. Cesar, Ul. ii. 
201— 

‘Kind souls, what, weep you when you but behold 

Our Cvsar’s vesture wounded? Look you here, 

Here is himself, marr’d, as you see, with traitors.’ 


The Israelites were forbidden to mar the corners of 
their beard (Lv 192’: it is Tindale’s tr. ‘ Ye shall 
not rounde the lockes of youre heedes, nether shalt 
thou marre the tuftes of thy beerde’). The next 
of kin was afraid that if he married Ruth he should 
mar (the same Heb. as of the marring of the land 
by mice, and the taking down of Judah’s pride) his 
inheritance (Ru 4°). The full force of the word as 
used in AV will be seen from Ex 328 Tind. ‘the 
people which thou broughtest out of the lande of 
Egipte have marred all’; Jg 2!° Cov. ‘ Nevertheles, 
whan the judge dyed, they turned backe, and 
marred all more then their fathers’; and Ruther- 
ford, Letters, No. xxx. ‘Madam, many eyes are 
upon you, and many would be glad your Ladyship 
should spill a Christian, and mar a good professor. 
Lord Jesus, mar their godless desires, and keep the 
conscience whole without a crack.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

MARA (x72 or 179 [so corrected by Keré]; B 
Tluxpd, A Icxpta).—The name which Naomi claimed 
for herself: ‘Call me not Naomi (‘ pleasant’), call 
me Mara (i.e. bitter): for the Almighty hath dealt 
very bitterly with me’ (Ru 1”). The Latin is able 
to retain the play upon the words by the use of 
Mara (id est amaram). H. A. REDPATH. 


MARAH (77>).—The first station of the Israelites 
after crossing the sea, mentioned only Ex 15” and 
Nu 33°, from which passages it appears that it 
was distant three days’ journey from the place of 
crossing. The difficulty of locating the latter has 
been pointed out under Exopvs, vol. i. p. 803. If 
we assume that the passage was in the neighbour- 
hood of Suez, then Wady Hawarah, about 15 to 16 
hours’ camel-ride from ‘the Wells of Moses’ (nearly 
opposite Suez on the E. side of the Gulf of Suez) 
on the route to the convent of St. Katharine 
(the traditional Sinai), is a suitable identification. 
Wady Amara, about 14 hour N. of this, or Wady 
Ghurundel, about 2 hours to the S., have also 
been suggested, though the last is generally con- 
sidered to be Elim. If, on leaving Egypt, the 
Israelites went by the present haj route towards 
‘Akabah, then Marah must be somewhere on the 
plateau of the Tih (see Exopus, ii.). If a more 
northerly position (near the Bitter Lakes) be 
assumed for the passage, then the position of 
Marah would not be far from the ‘ Wells of Moses,’ 
and ‘Ain Naéba or Gharkadch, about 1 hour to the 
N. of these wells, has been proposed. Brugsch’s 
theory would place Marah in the neighbourhood 
of the Bitter Lakes. In the present state of our 
knowledge no identification can be made with any 
degree of probability. Descriptions of some of 
these sites are to be found in Robinson and 
Palmer. 

The LXX gives for Marah in Ex 1523 Megee twice, but renders 
the word on its third occurrence by Ibzpiz, endeavouring to 
indicate the meaning of the Hebrew word (cf. Thiersch, de 
Pent. Vers. Alew. 31ff.). In Nu 338-9 it adopts the form 
Tizpies. The manner in which the Vulg. employs amarus is 
worth quoting : ‘eo quod essent amara, unde et congruum loco 
nomen imposuit, vocans illum Mara, id est amaritudinem.’ 

A. T. CHAPMAN. 

MARALAH (abyrp ; B Mapayerdd, A Mapird, Lue. 

Mapadd).—A place on the west border of Zebulun, 
VOL. III.—16 


Jos 19%. The Pesh. has Ramath-ta'le’, ‘height of 
the fox.’ The site is quite uncertain. For con- 
jectures see Dillm. ad Joc. C. R. ConDER. 


MARANATHA.— An expression used by the 
Apostle Paul in 1 Co 16” ‘If any man loveth not 
the Lord, let him be anathema maranatha.’ It 
has somewhat perplexed the interpreters from 
early times quite down to the present. They have 
been puzzled to determine its connexion, its com- 
position, and its significance. The early Greek 
expositors who attempt to explain it (as Chrysost. 
Hom. 44 on 1 Co, Migne, 61, x. col. 377; Theodoret 
in Migne, 82, iii. 373; John of Damascus, Migne, 
95, ii. 705; Theophylact, Migne, 124, ii. 793, ete., 
down to Euthym. Zig. ad loc. vol. i. 369, Athens, 
1887), together with the early lexicographers (as 
Hesychius, ed. Schmidt, iii. 71; Suidas, ed. Gaisford, 
2397, etc.), generally agree in translating it ‘The 
(or ‘our’) Lord came’ or ‘has come.’ This render- 
ing is corroborated by marginal annotations in one 
or two of the later MSS (see Tisch. Nov. Test. Gr., 
ed. octava crit. maior, ad lJoc.); and with it agree, 
though amid some vacillation, the leading Lat. 
expositors also (as Jerome, ad loc., Migne, 30, xi. 
772; August., Migne, 33, vol. ii. 1161; Pseudo- 
Ambros. ad loc., Migne, 17, iv. 276). 

But the association of the expression with ‘ ana- 
thema’ seems to have led gradually to a minatory 
interpretation of it, so that the phrase thus formed 
came to be regarded as a kind of reduplicated com- 
mination, or a curse reinforced by a prayer. Traces 
of its official use in this sense may be found as far 
back at least as the 7th cent. (see F. Kober, Dev 
Kirchenbann, Tiibingen, 1857, p. 40 f.; du Cange, 
Gloss. med. et infim. Lat., ed. L. Favre, 1885, vol. v. 
s.v.; compare Tertull. de Pudicitia, § 14, where, 
however, the reading is doubtful) ; indeed, a still 
earlier instance of this use is afforded by one of the 
two or three occurrences of the term which are all 
that have yet been met with in extra-biblical Greek. 
A sepulchral inscription, believed to be of the 4th 
or 5th cent., from the island of Salamis (referred to 
by Schmiedel in the Hand-Conumentar on Cor. f.c., 
2nd ed. ii. 208 sq., and given in the C/G vol. iv. 
p. 475, inser. 9303, Berlin, 1877), which marks the 
‘eternal home’ of the ‘reader’ Agathon and his 
wife, for each of whom a separate compartment 
has been prepared, closes as follows: ‘But if any 
private man or any other person dare to deposit a 
body here besides our two, let him give account to 
God, and be anathema maranathan’ (sic). ‘The 
Pauline order is deviated from here in the Greek, 
so that maranatha is separated by one word from 
anathema; but the maledictory import is plain. 
This imprecatory use of the expression was thought 
to be substantiated by its assumed correspondence 
to the third or highest degree of Jewish excom- 
munication, the Shammatha. The word Sham- 
matha (variously interpreted, see Buxtorf, Lez. 
Chald. etc. 2466) was held by some to mean ‘The 
Lord cometh’ (av, the name, being taken as a 
substitute for the tetragram), and thus to furnish 
an analogy which had been followed by the 
Apostolic Church. For this view the authority 
of such eminent Jewish scholars as Rabbi Solo- 
mon Ha-Levi, known among Christians as Paulus 
Burgensis (15th cent.), and Elias Levita in his 
Tishbi (16th cent.), has been unwarrantably claimed 
(cf. e.g. Leigh, Critica Sacra, s.v. Mapavabd). For 
Elias makes no mention of maranatha, and follows 
Rab in the Talmud (Moed Katan, 17a ; see Buxtorf, 
u.s.) in taking ‘shammatha’ as equivalent to sham 
metha, ‘there’s death’; while Paulus Burgensis 
(in Lyra, vi. 61a, Basel, 1508) finds in ‘anathema 
maranatha’ a combination of the three alleged 
forms or grades of Jewish ecclesiastical censure, 
maranatha being a (post-apostolic) corruption from 
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a mutilated ‘macharam’ (maran) and ‘shammatha’ 
(atha). Echoes, however, of the Talmudic inter- 
pretation of shammatha meet us, apparently, in 
Luther’s ‘accursed to death’ (‘maharam motha’), 
and the ‘ Let him be had in execration, yea, ex- 
communicate to death’ of the Genevan version 
of 1557; while W. Mace, in his NT Greek 
and English, 1729, gives simply ‘Let him be 
accurst’ as the rendering of the entire phrase. 
This imprecatory sense of the Pauline term, which 
was thus linked to supposed Jewish precedent, 
though without warrant either in philology or in 
fact (see John Lightfoot, Works, ete., ed. 1684, ii. 
796 f., or Hore in Acta apost. etc., Amst. 1679, 
p. 107f.; Schiirer, HJP 1. i. 60 ff.), received, 
nevertheless, the endorsement, of such names as 
Beza, Bibliander, Bullinger, Capito, Calvin (cf. 
Suicer, Thesaurus, etc. i. 604; Pfeiffer, Dubia 
Vexata, etc. 4th ed. 1699, p. 944 sq. for references), 
and others too numerous to catalogue here. Illustra- 
tion of its prevalence and persistency is afforded by 
its adoption in our English Bibles (with the single 
exception of the Rhemish) from Tindale’s to the 
Authorized Version. Indeed, although a comma 
seems to have been inserted between ‘anathema’ 
and ‘maranatha’ as early as the Cambridge folio 
of 1629, it was removed again in Blayney’s standard 
ed. of 1769, and is wanting in not a few modern 
editions (see Scrivener, Cambridge Paragraph Bible, 
Introd. p. Ixxxli, reprinted under the title The 
Authorized Edition of the English Bible, Cambr. 
1884, p. 191). Other isolated instances occur of 
dissent from the prevalent theory that the words 
should be combined into a malediction. For ex- 
ample, in Robert Stephens’ edd. of the Gr. text 
issued in 1549 and 1551 a colon (or stop) is inserted 
after anathema, as also in the Elzevir edd. of 1624 
and 1633; an English Bible, also, bearing the im- 
print of Henry Hills, London, 1660, although it puts 
no stop after anathema, adds at maranatha the 
marginal note, ‘That is, The Lord is come.’ 
Nevertheless, the compound imprecatory interpre- 
tation has lived on quite to modern times, and has 
even found its way into popular literature. 

This opinion, however, may be said to be at 
length extinct in scholarly circles. It is not only 
confessed to be without intrinsic or historic founda- 
tion, but it conflicts with the intimations afforded 
by the independent use of the word in early 
Christian documents. The earliest is that in The 
Teaching of the Apostles, a document belonging to 
the early part of the 2nd cent. or possibly even to 
the ist. The thanksgiving in connexion with the 
Eucharist, as there given ch. 10°, closes as follows: 
‘May grace come and may this world pass away. 
Hosanna to the God of David. If any man is holy, 
let him come; if any man is not, let him repent. 
Maranatha. Amen.’ Plainly, then, the term has 
an inherent meaning wholly detached from an 
anathema ; and the preceding words here, though 
permitting this meaning to be admonitory, are 
remote from any suggestion of imprecation. But 
in the Apostolic Constitutions (vii. 26, p. 209, 26, 
ed. Lagarde), where the same thanksgiving is 
substantially reproduced and expanded, any 
thought of malediction is conspicuously out of 
place: . . . ‘ Gather us all together into thy king- 
dom which thou hast prepared. Maranatha. 
Hosanna to the Son of David; blessed is he that 
cometh,’ etc. 

But the acknowledgment that the term must be 
taken and interpreted by itself has rather increased 
than diminished the perplexity respecting its com- 
position and meaning. Passing over attempts to 
analyze it which have found little favour, we may 
say that scholars now almost unanimously agree 
that the first part of the expression is the Aramaic 
word for ‘Lord’; though as to whether the 7 is 
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a formative appendage (cf. rabban), or belongs 
to the pronominal suffix ‘our,’ they are not so 
harmonious. That it should be connected with 
the first half of the word and not the last is sup- 
ported not only by the earliest MSS that divide 
the term, but by the use of marin by Philo (in 
Flaccum, § 6, ed. Mang. ii. 522, 47) as the current 
Syrian appellation for ‘Lord,’ as well as by extant 
Aram. inscriptions (see Néldeke in ZDMG for 
1870, p. 101). The chief problem, accordingly, lies 
in the last part of the term. If the second half of 
the compound is held to be atha, the Fathers were 
right in taking it as a past tense (Mev, ice, etc: 
‘the’ or ‘our Lord has come’), and understanding 
the advent in the flesh as referred to. But the 
explanations they give of the apostle’s reference to 
this past event are far-fetched and unsatisfying ; 
such as, ‘whoever does not love him waits in vain 
for another,’ or ‘he has come; hence the folly of 
opposing him’—the words being assumed to be 
addressed to Jews: if spoken to Christians, they 
were thought to be designed to shame them for 
withholding love from one who has so humbled 
himself on their behalf, ete. 

The obvious inappositeness, however, of an 
allusion to the past early began to tempt ex- 
positors to force the verb into a future reference, 
viz. to the final coming in judgment. This result 
has ordinarily been reached, at least in later times, 
by taking the past tense as ‘ prophetic,’ z.e. as an 
emphatic declaration of the certainty of the future 
event by representing it as having already 
occurred: ‘has come,’ %.e. ‘most certainly will 
come.’ The incipient stage of this opinion appears 
in the ‘in adventu domini’ of certain Latin texts, 
and the ‘donec adveniat’ (or ‘redeat’) of Augus- 
tine and some later Fathers. But a prophetic or 
anticipatory past tense here is more than question- 
able grammatically ; and its inappropriateness is 
indirectly conceded by modern expositors, who, as 
with one consent, substitute for it a present or a 
future in their translations: ‘Our Lord cometh,’ 
‘is at hand,’ ‘will come,’ ete. Under these cir- 
cumstances, certain Aramaic scholars have pro- 
posed to restrict the verbal part of the expression 
to the final syllable ‘tha,’ and understand the 
whole as an ejaculation: ‘Our Lord, come!’ Com- 
pare épyou Kipre ’Inoot, Rev 227°; and the Amen bo of 
the Jewish liturgies. See C. Taylor, The Teaching 
of the Twelve Apostles, p. 77 ff. One of the first to 
make this suggestion seems to have been Gustav 
Bickell of Innsbruck in the Ztschr. f. Kath. Theol. 
for 1884, vol. viii. p. 403, n°. During the same 
year, however, this opinion was shown by Halévy 
in the Rev. des études Juives, vol. ix. p. 9, to have 
the support of sundry inscriptions from Arabia, 
and was also advocated by Néldeke in the GGA 
p- 1023 (in a review of Kautzsch’s Grammatik, 
u.s.W.), Where Wellhausen is cited as making the 
same suggestion (yet cf. GGN, 1895, p. 3, n. 2). 
Siegfried, also, in reviewing Kautzsch’s work 
in Hilgenfeld’s ZWTh., compares the frequent 
phrases ‘1n xn ‘come and see,’ yo’ xn ‘come and 
hear,’ and proposes to take papavad as equiv. to 
papavOd, signifying ‘O (or ‘our’) Lord, come!’ 
This supplicatory sense has been accepted by 
G. Wohlenberg (Die Lehre der Zwélf Apostel, u.s.w. 
1888, p. 82 sq.), Arnold Meyer (Jesu Mutter- 
sprache, 1896, p. 50), who compares (p. 156f.) 
Marna or Marnas (xi ‘our lord’), the name of 
the chief deity of Gaza (cf. the new edition of 
the deacon Marcus’ life of Bp. Porphyrius of Gaza, 
Leip. 1895 ; also Stark, Gaza, u.s.w. 1852, pp. 576-— 
583) ; and is sustained by G. Dalman in his Gram- 
matik des Jiid.-Paldst. Aramiiisch, 1894, pp. 120, 
297, cf. 162.* It will doubtless prevail. 

* Dalman (Worte Jesu, i. 269) calls NID the earlier and fuller 
form. See Zahn, Hinl. tn das NT, i. § 18, Anim. 11, 
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To the question why the apostle deserts the 
Greek for the Aramaic language here, many con- 
jectural answers have been given: such as, to 
humble the pride of. his Corinthian converts by 
reminding them that the gospel did not originate 
with them; to affect the more readily his Jewish 
opponents by a phrase from their vernacular; to 
suggest that Christ will judge all nations and 
tongues, and the like. These may pass for what 
they are worth. The expression, as embodying 
the consummation of Christian desire and aspira- 
tion, may have become a current ejaculation 
among the early disciples (cf. ‘Abba,’ Mk 146, Ro 
8, Gal 4°), and as such would doubtless be intelli- 
gible to the Christians of Corinth. This supposi- 
tion gains plausibility from the recurrence of the 
term, in varied connexions, in the Teaching and the 
Apostolic Constitutions. Its specific tone it takes 
from its context : in the Ep. to the Cor. it is admoni- 
tory ; in the Apostolic Constitutions it is jubilant. 

Whether it is a fragment of some confession, 
creed, or hymn (cf. Het NT... op nieww wit den 
Grondtekst overgezet, De Nederlandsche Bijbel- 
Compagnie, 1868, ad loc.), or is a germ of some 
early liturgical formulary, this is not the place to 
consider (see Bickell, ‘Die Lehre d. Apostel u. d. 
Liturgie,’ in the Zéschr. f. Kath. Theol. as above ; 
Weizsicker, Apostolic Age, ii. 286; Spitta, Zur 
Gesch. u. Lit. des Urchristentums, i. 256 f., 1893 ; 
Th. Zahn, Forschungen z. Gesch. u.s.w. iii. 1884, 
p. 294 £.). 


LITERATURE.—Some of the more extended discussions of the 
term are by Anthony Leger in Hase and Iken, Thes. Nov. Theol.- 
Philol. (1732), vol. ii. 879-883; A. Klostermann, Probleme iim 
A posteltexte (1883), 220-246; G. Wohlenberg,, as above, pp. 78- 
85; and especially N. Schmidt in the Journ. Bibl. Lit. for 
1894, pp. 50-60; cf. the same Journ. for 1896, p. 44, nl4. More- 
over, Schmiedel’s note in the Hand-Commentar, as above, should 
not be overlooked. H. THAYER. 


MARBLE (vw, wv, udpuapos) denotes, strictly 
speaking, limestone (carbonate of lime), which is 
sufficiently hard and close-grained to be capable of 
receiving a polish. it is valuable both as an orna- 
mental building stone and as a material for sculp- 
ture. The most famous kinds are those associated 
with classic statuary and architecture, such as the 
Pentelic and Parian marbles of Greece and the 
Carrara marble of Italy. The purest marble is 
white, but many coloured varieties are found, and 
some of these were highly valued in ancient times. 
Among them may be mentioned the ‘ Breccia di 
Verde,’ which varies from all shades of green to a 
purplish red, the ‘ onyx’ marble, and the so-called 
‘Oriental alabaster.’ All these are Egyptian 
stones. The last named is quite different from 
true alabaster (sulphate of lime), being a carbonate 
of lime of stalagmitic origin and of an amber colour. 
The famous obelisk of Shalmaneser I., found by 
Layard at Nimrfid, is of black marble (Hull, 
Building and Ornamental Stones, 148-152). 

In 1 Ch 29? ‘marble stones in abundance’ are 
mentioned among the materials prepared by David 
for the building of the temple. The Heb. is ww 
(B rdpiov, A mdpos). According to Josephus, Solo- 
mon’s temple was built of white stone (Aeuxds ALGos, 
Ant. VII. iii. 2), quarried and prepared in Lebanon 
(ib. VII. iii. 9). The OT narrative (1 K 5!” 8) does 
not expressly state the locality from which the 
stone came. Hard white limestone is found in 
Lebanon, and has been used in the temples of 
Baalbek (Robinson, BRP iii. 508 ; Thomson, Land 
and Book, iii. 341, 342). But the stones in the 
foundation walls of the temple, as seen at the 
Jews’ Wailing Place, appear to have been brought 
from the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. The lime- 
stone found in the quarries under Bezetha is ‘hard, 
compact, and delicately variegated, and is capable 
of being cut as marble into objects of ornament 


and use, and of receiving a polished surface’ 
(Hull, SWP 59; Warren, Underground Jerusa- 
lem, 60; King, Recent Discoveries on Temple Hill, 
ch. 1.). Josephus (Wars, v. v. 2) says that the 
pulars of Herod’s temple were povddOo NevKordrys 
Hapudpov. Some of the marble used in Roman and 
post-Roman buildingsin Palestine, and found still in 
their remains, may have been imported from abroad. 

In Est 1° the palace of Ahasuerus at Shushan 
(Susa) is described as having ‘pillars of marble’ 
(wy py, LXX orto mdpiwor), while in the same 
verse the pavement of the palace is said to have 
been of ‘red, blue, white, and black marble’ (AV), 
or ‘red, white, yellow, and black marble’ (RV). 
Of the four words thus translated the second is wy 
(LXX mdpios Nos), and this was evidently under- 
stood as ‘white marble’ in AV as well as in RV, 
in spite of the transposition which has taken place 
in the former, since ‘marble’ is the second word in 
the alternative rendering in the margin. The 
other three words are »73, 73, and n77b, and they 
occur only in this verse. LXX renders the first 
by cudparydos or cuapaydirns AMGos, the second (appar- 
ently) by zivvivos, and does not translate the third. 
AVm and RVm give ‘porphyre (porphyry), ala- 
baster, and stone of blue colour.’ Oecettli (Kurzgef. 
Comm.) translates vy by ‘Marmor,’ and has for the 
other three words ‘ Alabaster und Perlmutterstein 
und Fleckmarmor.’ The LXX rendering of »a73 
suggests some green stone, and that of 11 some 
stone with a pearly lustre. Malachite (a green 
mineral) is found in Persia, as is also the stone 
called ‘ Yezd marble.’ The latter is described as 
a stalagmitic carbonate of lime resembling the 
Egyptian stone known as ‘Oriental alabaster,’ 
except that the colour is greenish-white instead of 
yellow (Blaneford in Eastern Persia, ii. 486). 
Marble capitals and broken shafts were found in 
the ruins of Susa by Layard (Karly Adventures, 
li. 296). The palace of the Shah at Ispahan has 
columns of Tabriz marble, while white and coloured 
marbles are profusely used in the interior of the 
building (Hull, Building and Ornamental Stones, 
152). 

In Ca 5” there occurs the simile, ‘ His legs are as 
pillars of marble’ (wy nay, LXX orddoe wapudprvor). 

In Apocr. udpuapos occurs only once (Ep. Jer). 
Here it is said that the idols of the heathen shall 
be known to be no gods dé ris mopdupas Kal THs 
fapudpov THs ém’ avrods onmouevns. The context 
seems to make it necessary to understand pudpuapos 
here in its root meaning of ‘sparkling,’ or ‘ bril- 
liance,’ and so both AV and RV render rfs zop. kal 
Ths wap. by ‘ bright purple.’ 

In NT pdpuapos also occurs once, being named as 
part of the merchandise of the apocalyptic Babylon 
(Rev 1872). JAMES PATRICK. 


MARCHESHYAN (pimp, Mish. Taanith, i. 3, 4; 
Mapoovarys, Jos. Ant. I. ili. 3).—See TIME. 


MARCUS (Mdpxos, or, perhaps more accurately, 
Mé@pxos ; see MARK [JOHN], p. 245”).—This form of 
the name of St. Mark (wh. see) occurs in AV of 
Col 4%, Philem™, 1 P 5. RV has ‘ Mark’ in every 
instance. 


MARDOCHEUS (Mapéoxyatos Mardocheus). —1. 
The name of MoRrDECAI, the uncle of Esther, 
appears in this form in the apocryphal additions 
to the Book of Esther (Ad. Est 104 11%.” 121:+° 
163), In 2 Mac 15*6 the 14th of Adar, that is, the 
first day of the feast of Purim, is called ‘ Mar- 
docheus’ day’ (7 Mapdoxacky iyuépa, RV ‘the day of 
Mordecai’). 2. In 1 Es 58, for MoRDECAI, one of the 
leaders of the Jews, who returned from Babylon 


with Zerubbabel and Joshua; cf. Ezr 2?, Neh 7’. 
H. A. WHITE. 
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MARESHAH (av 5 and av70).—1. The ‘ father’ 
of Hebron, 1 Ch 2" (B Mapewcd, A Mapiod.). Perhaps 
we may gather from this passage that Mareshah, 
which is really the city of Jos 154, colonized Hebron. 
2. A Judahite, 1 Ch 422 (B Mayd, A Mapyod). See 
next article, and GENEALOGY, IV. 2. 29. 


MARESHAH (Avrp, in Jos 15“ avsp).—A city 
in the Shephélah of Judah, near Keilah and Achzib 
(Jos 154; B Baéynodp, A Mapyod) ; fortified by Reho- 
boam (2 Ch 118; B Mapewd, A Mapicd); the scene 
of the encounter between Asa and Zerah the 
Ethiopian (2 Ch 14%; B Mapiojd, Mapeton, A 
Mapnod); the birthplace of Dodayah the father 
of the prophet Eleazar, 2 Ch 20° (B Mapeion, A 
Mapion); mentioned also in Mic 1 (where see 
Nowack’s note). On 1 Ch 2” 47! see the preceding 
article. The Valley of Zephathah (Wéddy es- 
Sdfich) was to the ‘north’ of Mareshah (kara 
Boppav M.) according to the LXX version of 2 Ch 
14°, In Mic 1 there is a play on the name as 
if meaning ‘inheritance.’ 

Outside the canonical Scriptures, Mareshah 

lays an important part. It was plundered by 

udas Maccabeeus (Jos. Ant. XII. villi. 6, after 
whom we ought certainly to correct Zayaplay of 
1 Mac 5% to Mapicay; ef. 2 Mac 12%), subdued by 
John Hyrcanus (Ané. XIII. ix. 1, x. 2), freed by 
Pompey (ib. XIv. iv. 4), and finally destroyed 
by the Parthians (ib. XIV. xiii. 9). : 

In the 4th cent. A.D. the site was known 
(Onomast. 279. 139) as being 2 Roman miles 
from Eleutheropolis (Beit Jibrin), which is a 
somewhat overstated distance. The present ruin 


Mer‘ash, in spite of its guttural, no doubt repre- 


sents Mareshah (see Onomast. s. ‘Marsa’). There 
are some remarkable rock-chambers, with flights 
of steps, close by, which seem to have been gran- 
aries or reservoirs. See SWPP vol. iii. sheet xx. 
C. R. CONDER. 
MARIMOTH (Marimoth), 2 Es 12=MERAIOTH, 
an ancestor of Ezra (Ezr 7°). Also called MEME- 
ROTH, 1 Es 8?. 


MARISA (Mapica, Maresa).—The Greek form of 
the name MARESHAH. It occurs only in 2 Mac 
125, but should be read also in 1 Mac 5%, where all 
Greek MSS wrongly have ‘Samaria’; but Old Lat. 
Marisan, Jos. Ant. XI. viii. 6 Mapica. The false 
reading ‘Samaria’ is found in 2 Mac 12% in four 
cursives and Syr. leks ZN WHITE. 


MARISH.—This old form of ‘marsh’ has been 
allowed to remain in modern editions of AV. It 
is still occasionally seen in poetry, as Tennyson, 
Dying Swan— 

‘And far through the marish green and still 
The tangled water-courses slept.’ 

It occurs in Ezk 47", 1 Mac 94245, Cf. Berners’ 
Froissart, 37, ‘True it was that some of the knights 
of Scotland did ever the annoyance they could to 
the Englishmen, and kept them in the wild country 
among marishes and great forests, so that no man 
could follow them.’ The word is also an adj., as 
Bacon, Essays, p. 142, ‘in Marish and unwholesome 
Grounds.’ J. HASTINGS. 


MARK.—1. m2 1S 20, Job 16%, and sq9 
La 3”, a target, a butt. As 1S 20 ‘I will shoot 
three arrows on the side thereof, as though I shot 
atamark.’ Cf. Shaks. Venws, 941— 

‘Thy mark is feeble age, but thy false dart 
Mistakes that aim and cleaves an infant’s heart.’ 

2. cxomés, a mark to keep. the eye on, in shooting 
or running; Wis 5” ‘Like as when an arrow 1s 
shot at a mark’ (él cxoréy); 57, Ph 3% ‘I press 
toward the mark for the prize of the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus’ (kara oxordy ; RV ‘towards 


the goal,’ but it is not a technical word in the race- 
course ; in class. Gr. it is a target, here like 1 Co 9°8 
ovK ad/\ws, ‘not in the dark,’ or as Moule, ‘with 
my goal clear in view’). Cf. Pref. to AV ‘We 
never thought from the beginning that we should 
need to make a new Translation, nor yet to make 
of a bad one a good one. . . but to make a good 
one better, or out of many good ones, one principall 
good one, not justly to be excepted against ; that 
hath been our indeavour, that our mark’; Shaks. 
Love’s Labour’s Lost, Iv. ii. 115— 


‘If knowledge be the mark, to know thee shall suffice.’ 


3. yin9, place of striking or impinging, 7.¢. a butt 
or mark: Job 7” ‘why hast thou set me as a mark 
against thee?’ RV ‘as a mark for thee.’ AV 
understands Job to be a target for the arrow of 
God’s displeasure, RV that he is an object over 
which God stumbles. ‘Job,’ says Davidson, ‘feels 
that he is continually in the way of God, an 
obstacle against which the Almighty is always of 
set purpose striking Himself. The thought is one 
of unprecedented boldness.’ 

4. nix sign, token: Gn 4% ‘And the Lord set a 
mark upon Cain, lest any finding him should kill 
him,’ RV ‘appointed a sign for Cain.’ ‘A mark 
set upon Cain would have distinguished him, so 
that all who met him might know him. This 
would be no pledge of security, no consolation to 
the guilty man. But when we see that the Lord 
appointed a sign for Cain, so that, looking upon it, 
he might be reminded of the divine protection, the 
words of the passage become easy to understand ’— 
Ryle in Lapos. Times, iii. 211; and Harly Narra- 
tives, 70; also Sayce in Hapos. Times, vii. 367. 

5. ypyp a puncture, tattoo: Lv 198 ‘Ye shall not 
make any cuttings in your flesh for the dead, nor 
print any marks upon you.’ Driver and White (in 
SBOT) tr. ‘You shall not make any incisions in 
your skin for the dead; nor shall you tattoo any 
marks upon you,’ and explain that the tattooing 
here alluded to implied probably dedication to a 
deity. Cf. W. R. Smith, Kinship and Marriage, 
212 ff., and RS 334; also Stade, ZATW xiv. 
250 f. 

6. 1» tdw, the letter T, the last of the Heb. 
alphabet, which in the old Phcenician characters 
had the shape of a cross. See ALPHABET. Ezk 
9+6 the mark set on the forehead of those that 
bewailed the abominations in Jerusalem. The 
Vulg. tr. of 94 is signa thaw super frontes virorum 
gementium, to which Tindale refers when he speaks 
(Zxpositions, 13) of ‘the sign Thau, that defendeth 
us from the smiting and power of the evil angels.’ 
In Job 31® the word is used of a person’s signature : 
ef. Shaks. JJ Henry VI. Ivy. ii. 110, ‘Dost thou use 
to write thy name? or hast thou a mark to thyself, 
like an honest plain-dealing man ?’ 

7. xdpayua (fr. xapdoow, to cut, engrave), a stamp 
or brand. This word is used in Ac 17” of sculp- 
tured work, and tr* in EV by the verb ‘ graven.’ 
Elsewhere it is found only in Rey (131% 17 149. 11 162 
19° 204; TR and AV add 15?, omitted by edd.) of 
the brand (EV ‘mark’) by which the followers of 
the Beast were known. The brand was on the 
right hand or on the forehead (1316). See MAN oF 
Sin. The ¢éw of Ezk is in the writer’s mind. 

8. poo, weal, quoted in 1 P 24 from Is 535 and 
tr? ‘stripe,’ is in Sir 23! rendered in AV ‘blue 
mark,’ ‘a servant that is continually beaten shall 
not be without a blue mark’ (RV ‘shall not, lack a 
bruise’). 

9. oriypa (from orlfw, to prick; connected with 
Eng. ‘sting’), brand, scar: Gal 6” only, éy ydp 
Td otlypara tod [Kupiov] ’Incod &v 7 odmarl ov 
Bacrdgw (edd. omit Kupiov of TR after best text) ; 
Vulg. ‘Ego enim stigmata Domini Iesu in corpore 
meo porto’; Wye. ‘For I bere in my bodi the 
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tokenes of oure Lord Jhesu Crist’; Tind. ‘For I 
beare in my bodye the markes of the lorde Jesu,’ 
so succeeding VSS including AV; RV ‘for I bear 
branded on my body the marks of Jesus’). The 
reference is to the suffering which the apostle had 
endured in the service of Christ, of which he gives 
a rapid account in 2 Co 11??*7, and which, whether 
Jewish whipping, or Roman flogging, or more 
barbarous mob violence, must have left scars on 
his person, some of them no doubt visible. But 
why does he call them the scars or brands of Jesus? 
Two explanations have been given. (1) The marks 
which were left in the body of Jesus by the nails 
and the sword are reproduced figuratively in the 
apostle’s body. Cf. 2 Co 4" ‘always bearing about 
in the body the dying (RVm ‘putting to death’) 
of Jesus’ (ravrore Tiy véxpwow Tod Inood év TS cbmare 
meptpépovres) ; also 2 Co 1°, Col 1*4; and especially 
the references to his crucifixion with Christ, Ro 6°, 
Gal 2”, This interpretation is forcibly illustrated 
by the stigmata of St. Francis of Assisi, to whom 
the word (left untranslated in the Lat. versions) 
‘suggested, whether by a more or less distant 
association, the idea which took so strong a hold 
upon his mind, that in a moment of extreme 
spiritual tension the actual marks of the Passion 
seemed to imprint themselves upon his body ’— 
Sanday, NT Com. for Eng. Readers. Among 
recent commentators Moule (Camb. Bible) con- 
siders that there is ‘something to be said’ for 
this explanation, and Huxtable (Pul. Con.) argues 
ably and at length in its favour. (2) The marks 
identify the apostle as belonging to Jesus. This 
receives the nearly unanimous consent of modern 
expositors, and is actually introduced into the 
translation of the RV, on which Westcott (Lessons 
of the RV of NT, 130) comments, ‘ the addition of 
the word branded—I bear branded on my body the 
marks of Jesus—points the reference to the slaves 
who bore the names of the deities to whose service 
they were consecrated.’ (Cf., further, art. CuT- 
TINGS IN THE FLESH, vol. i. p. 538°). But even on 
this interpretation the question remains, Does St. 
Paul refer to the custom of marking the devotees of 
a deity, or to the custom of branding deserters and 
evil-doers asa sign of degradation? Lightfoot (Com. 
on Gal.) refers the metaphor to the practice of brand- 
ing slaves and other persons who were devoted to 
the service of some deity, and considers that ‘such 
a practice at all events cannot have been unknown 
in a country which was the home of the worship of 
Cybele.’ But the verb used (Sacrdgw, which im- 
plies at least that the thing carried is easily seen, 
cf. Ac 9% ‘a chosen vessel unto me to bear my 
name before the Gentiles,’ Baordoa .. . évwmov 
é0vav), and the apostle’s glorying in being regarded 
as Tepikabdpuata Tod Koocuov, mdvrwy tmeplnua, ‘the 
filth of the world, the offscouring of all things’ 
(1 Co 41%), make the reference most probable to 
such stigmata as (now also in the modern use of 
the word) carried punishment and degradation. 
These are the only marks that would involve at 
once much suffering at the time of their infliction 
and much courage to carry afterwards. 
J. HASTINGS. 

MARK (JOHN).—In this art. the identity of the 
John Mark of the Acts with the Mark of the Pauline 
Epistles (Col, Philem, 2 Ti), with the Mark of 1 P, 
and with Mark the Evangelist, mentioned in early 
Christian literature, is assumed. This identifica- 
tion is confirmed by the link between the Acts and 
the Pauline Epistles supplied by Col 4 (‘cousin 
of Barnabas’), and by the fact that the name Mark 
does not appear to have been common among the 
Jews. 


1. NAmME.—The Hebrew name of this companion ° 


of the apostles was “Iwdyys; it appears without 
addition in Ac 13%, To it the Roman praenomen 


Marcus was added (Iwdvou 700 émcxadouuévou Mdpxov, 
I. rov émixdnOévra M., Ac 12! %), just as the Roman 
cognomen Paulus was added to the Hebrew name 
Saul. The name Marcus was that by which its 
bearer was commonly known among those for 
whom the Acts was written (rév I. ov Kadovjmevov * 
Mépxov, Ac 15%"); so Col 4%, Philem*, 2 Ti 41, 
1P 5%. For the accentuation Mdpxos, see Blass, 
Gram. NTI Greek, § 4. 2; the form Mdapkos is 
found in C/G, 5644, 6155. For the frequency of 
such double names among the Jews, see Deiss- 
mann, Bibelstudien, p. 181 tf. ; and for the common 
use of the name Marcus ‘among Greek-speaking 
peoples from the Augustan age onwards,’ see the 
inscriptions quoted by Swete, St. Mark, p.ix. There 
is no evidence, however, that it was common among 
the Jews; the only Jew of this name mentioned by 
Josephus is the nephew of Philo (Ané. XVIII. viii. 1, 
IDE ie US 

2. FAMILY AND PosITION.—The father of Mark 
is not mentioned in the NT or by any reliable 
tradition. His mother bears the common Hebrew 
name Mary (Ac 12”). She appears as a woman of 
some wealth, the possessor of a house with a ruddy 
and with a room large enough to contain many (0% 
joav ikavol cuvvnOporcuévor), the mistress, it would 
seem, of a household, the duty of one madicxn— 
bearing a Greek name (see Blass on Ac 12!%)—being 
to keep the door (cf. Jn 181”). Her house is one of 
the centres of the life of ‘the brethren’ at Jeru- 
salem. St. Peter goes there as a matter of course 
directly he has escaped from prison, and is well 
known there (v.4). It is a natural conclusion that 
‘the house of Mary’ had become the home of St. 
Peter, and that the guest was in a sense the head 
of the household (cf. 1 P 5%). Again, in Col 41° 
Mark is spoken of as ‘the cousin’ (6 dveyuds, see 
Lightfoot’s note) of Barnabas (on the name, see 
especially Deissmann, Bibelstudien, p. 175 ff.), the 
Joseph Barnabas of Ac 4°, of the tribe of Levi, 
born in Cyprus, a man of substance, and from 
almost the earliest days a leader among ‘the 
brethren.’ It is not improbable, in view of the 
later history, that Mark too was by birth or 
previous residence connected with the Jewish 
colony in Cyprus (Schiirer, HJP I. ii. p. 221 f.), 
and, if we may assume that the cousins were the 
sons of two brothers, we learn that he was a Levite 
(see below, 4 (1.)). There is every reason to think 
that he, like Saul, was a ‘Hebrew of Hebrews’ 
(Coli4™ ss scinGall2@ mits): 

In Ac 13° we read of Barnabas and Saul that 
at Salamis in Cyprus kariyyed\ov tov déyor rood 
Geod év rais cuvaywyats tov “lovdalwy: efyov dé Kal 
Iwdvny btrnpérny.| All writers, it would seem, 
take the last clause to mean that the apostles 
‘had John as minister,’ z.e. as their assistant in 
their evangelistic work (cf. 10% mpocéraéev), A 
different interpretation seems to the present writer 
to be at least possible. The clause stands in close 
connexion with the mention of ‘the synagogues.’ 
Further, if vanpérny were a predicate, the more 
natural order would have been trnpérny dé ctxov 
kal "Iwdvnv. A Jewish epitaph found at Rome 
PrdBios “lovdiavds vanpéryns (see Schiirer, Gemeinde- 
verfassung der Juden m Rom, pp. 28, 39; cf. 
HJP U. ii. p. 67) suggests that tmnpérns here is 
John’s official title—‘ And they had with them also 
John, the synagogue minister’ (cf. Lk 4°). The 
article in such a case would be omitted (cf. ¢.g. 
CIG, 9906, IovAcavds iepeds dpxwyv . . . vids lovdiavod 
dpxrwayéyov and inscriptions passim, also Winer- 


* The reading éaizaAoimevov, found in Ne (quod vide) CD 61 Gig, 
seems to be a ‘ Western’ reading due to assimilation. ” 

+ ‘Western’ (paraphrastic) readings are (a) ’I. Uanperovy rc 
wiroic, D 321 syr. hl. mg.; (0) Exovres mel Eceuraiy zoel I. tis dieexovicey 
(in ministeriwm, lat. vg.), E. Compare Ignat. Philad. xi, 
Pirwyvos cov Diaxevov. . . os zal yov ev Aoyw Oeov vanpetes 01. 
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Moulton, p. 172).* If this interpretation be the 
true one, we have an important fact about Mark 
which reveals how close his ties with Judaism were. 
Among his fellow Jews he was known as “Iwdvys 
Umnpérns. 

3. MARK IN THE APOSTOLIC HISTORY OF THE 
NT.—Mark is one of those minor characters, a 
careful study of whose movements throws consider- 
able light on the relation to each other of the 
apostolic leaders. In the NT he stands in close 
connexion with Barnabas, St. Peter, St. Paul. 

(i.) The first notice of Mark in the Acts is at the 
time of the famine in Judea, some 15 or 16 years 
after the day of Pentecost. He is at Jerusalem, 
and Barnabas and Saul, returning thence to the 
Syrian Antioch, take him with them as their com- 
panion (cwrapadaBdvres 12%; cf. 15°, Gal 21). It 
is important to notice that Barnabas, Mark’s 
cousin, still retains the leading position (BapydBas 
5é kal Datos 12”), that as yet there is no hint of any 
evangelistic work further afield than Antioch, and 
that there the Church had not spread beyond the 
‘Grecian Jews’ (112°). Some time—how long we 
have no means of discovering—after their arrival 
at Antioch a decisive summons comes. Barnabas 
and Saul, at the bidding of the Spirit, are solemnly 
set apart and dismissed to do ‘ the work,’ the scope 
of which remains still undefined. With Mark they 
cross to Cyprus. After work among the Jewish 
settlers at Salamis, they journey westwards till 
at Paphos they meet the Jewish Magus among the 
comites of the Proconsul, and the encounter ends 
with the conversion of the Roman magistrate—the 
firstfruit of St. Paul’s Gentile converts. From 
Paphos they cross to the mainland, and journey 
inland as far as Perga. Here, perhaps when his 
leaders were discussing or had already determined 
upon the plan of crossing the Taurus and pene- 
trating into a wholly new district, Mark separates 
himself from them and returns to Jerusalem (13%). 
His conduct, it is clear, made a deep impression on 
St. Paul. What were Mark’s reasons for this act 
of seeming desertion? The conditions of their 
common work, it must be remembered, had altered 
since he left Jerusalem with them, in three im- 
portant respects. (1) The call at Antioch had 
inaugurated a new epoch in the history of the 
Church, and as ‘the work’ advanced it became 
clear that it would lead the workers pdxpay (Ac 
2971), (2) There were already indications that ‘ the 
work’ would include the Gentiles ; and that this was 
anew departure appears from 14. (3) Barnabas 
is passing into the background, and Paul is taking 
his place as the acknowledged leader (note the 
very significant ol ep Ilad\ov in 131%). For these 
new conditions of service Mark was not prepared. 

(il.) Some three or four years pass before we 
meet Mark again in the history. The great con- 
troversy as to the freedom of the Gentile converts 
had been closed, outwardly at least, by the decision 
of ‘the Council’ at Jerusalem. Paul and Barnabas 
returned to Antioch. At Antioch (if without further 
discussion we may assume the identity of the 
visit to Jerusalem recorded in Ac 15 with that 
recorded in Gal 2) there took place the events 
which St. Paul briefly narrates in Gal 24, St. 
Peter followed to Antioch the emissaries of the 
Church at Jerusalem, and proved himself loyal to 
the concordat of ‘the Council.’ But the arrival of 
‘certain from James’ wrought a disastrous change. 
‘Fearing those of the circumcision,’ he withdrew 
from full fellowship with Gentile believers. His 
example was the signal for a general revolt. 

* With this interpretation, as indeed with the common one 
(cf. Cod. E), though less conspicuously, eyov=siyov wel? Exvraiv. 
This sense of éyev is common (especially in the participle) in 
all Greek, e.g. Xen. Cyr. iv. 2. 29—‘et sepissime Thucydides 


ceterique omnes’ (Stephanus, Thes., ed. Hase, iii. 2616). Here 
dxyov takes up cuvrapuraBoyres, v.25, 


All the Jewish Christians at Antioch (oi Norot 
Tovdator) joined in his time-serving policy, and the 
pressure of their opinion seduced even (kai) Bar- 
nabas, St. Paul’s old and close companion. St. 
Paul’s public rebuke of St. Peter and (by implica- 
tion) of Barnabas and the rest closes the his- 
tory, so far as he has chosen to reveal it. It 
has an obvious bearing on the relations of St. 
Paul with Mark. We know that,Mark was at 
Antioch shortly after these events (Ac 15%) eeuhe: 
three leaders with whom he was most intimately 
associated, St. Peter, St. Paul, Barnabas, were 
there already. It seems an almost certain infer- 
ence that Mark had come as the companion of 
one of them. If so, he was among of darzol 
*Tovdato., who proved traitors; and his example and 
opinion must have been conspicuous among the 
influences which led Barnabas astray. We can 
understand that to St. Paul’s mind his later 
conduct set its seal upon his earlier. His loyalty 
to ‘the truth of the gospel’ was more than ques- 
tionable, and his influence over Barnabas was 
harmful. When Barnabas proposed that Mark 
should again be their companion, an indignant 
reference to his former desertion of ‘the work’ 
(15°8) was sufficient answer. If we realize the 
significance, personal and doctrinal, of the history 
in Gal 2, we can understand the zapogéveués which 
separated Barnabas from Paul. The notice that 
Mark with Barnabas sailed to Cyprus immediately 
after these events is the last reference to him in 
the Acts. 

(iii.) After an interval of ten or twelve years we 
meet with Mark again in St. Paul’s letters to the 
Colossians (41°) and to Philemon (v.%4). Mark is 
at Rome. His presence there is ‘a solace’ to St. 
Paul. In both Epistles the apostle speaks of him 
as one of the few whom he can call ‘ fellow-workers’ 
(contrast Ph 1). The happy change in the re- 
lations between St. Paul and Mark is an important 
indication of the triumph of St. Paul’s ‘catholic’ 
views of Christianity among the higher type of 
Jewish Christians. It is clear from St. Paul’s 
language that Mark had contemplated, and it 
appears was still contemplating, a journey to 
Asia; and the Asiatic Christians had already 
received from St. Paul a brief message commend- 
ing him to them. 

(iv.) Some three or four years later, St. Paul’s 
last Epistle associates Mark with Timothy. The 
words (2 Ti 4") seem to imply that the two were no 
strangers to each other, and that Timothy was 
already acquainted with Mark’s movements. 
Timothy, it seems probable, was still at Ephesus 
(Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, p. 437). He is bidden 
to come to Rome by the shortest route (v.°), and to 
execute a commission at Troas on the way (v.*). 
From Troas he was doubtless to cross to Neapolis, 
to travel along the Egnatian Road to Dyrrhachium, 
to cross to Brundisium, and to hasten to Rome by 
the Via Appia. At some point in the journey he 
is to ‘pick up’ Mark (v.44). If that point was in 
the neighbourhood of Ephesus, the notice is perhaps 
an indication that Mark had carried out his purpose 
of visiting Asia (Col 4). If not, it cannot be a 
place which is otherwise associated with Mark 
either by history or by tradition. To this direc- 
tion St. Paul, remembering the help rendered to 
him by Mark in his former captivity, adds the 
reason of it—éorw ydp pou etypnoros els Siaxovlay. 
The last three words, as Swete observes (p. xv), 
‘assign to Mark his precise place in the history of 
the Apostolic age.’ 

(v.) One more notice of Mark is found in the 
apostolic writings. In his First Epistle, written 
at Rome (see article BABYLON IN NT), St. Peter 
sends to the churches of Asia Minor the salutation 
of ‘Marcus my son.’ This greeting makes it prob. 
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able that Mark had visited some of the churches 
to which the apostle is writing (see above (iii. ) (iv.)). 
It is certain from these words that Mark was with 
St. Peter at Rome—an important point of contact 
between the NT and early Christian tradition. 
The tenderness of the phrase 6 vids ov is explained 
by St. Peter’s early intimacy with Mark in ‘the 
house of Mary.’ 

4. MARK IN CHRISTIAN TRADITION.*—(i.) Mark’s 
position by birth.—The Preface to the Gospel found 
in MSS of the Vulgate contains the notice : ‘ sacer- 
dotium in Israhel agens, secundum carnem levita’ 
(Wordsworth-White, p. 171, cf. p. 173)—a mere 
deduction, it seems probable, from Mark’s kinship 
to Barnabas. The remembrance of a personal 
deformity survives in an epithet well known at 
Rome early in the 38rd cent.—ovre Iad\os 6 dardaroXos 
ovre Mapxos 6 Ko\oBoddxruNos (Hipp. Philos. vii. 30). 


A reference to this epithet is found in the Latin Prefaces to 
the Gospel (see below), and with these substantially coincide 
the notices in one or two later writers (see Lipsius, Die Apocr. 
Apostelgesch. ii. 2, p. 327; Zahn, Eini. ii. p. 211). Three ex- 
planations of the epithet ‘stump-fingered’ or ‘mutilated in 
the finger(s)’ have been suggested. (i.) Tregelles (Journal 
of Class. and Sacred Philol., 1855, p. 224f.) thinks that the 
epithet stigmatizes Mark as ‘pollice truncus,’ ‘the deserter’ 
(Ac 1318), i.) The Pref. to the Vulgate: ‘Amputasse sibi post 
fidem pollicem dicitur ut sacerdotio reprobus haberetur’ (so 
Isidore). (iii.) The Pref. to Cod. Toletanus: ‘Colobodactilus 
est nominatus ideo quod a cetera corporis proceritatem digitos 
minores habuisset’ (Wordsworth-White, p. 171). It is just 
possible, however, that the word may refer to some mutilation 
or malformation of the toes, resulting in lameness—an infirmity 
wach con be more likely to attract attention than a deformity 
of the hand. 


(il.) Mark’s relation to the Lord’s ministry.—The 
words of Papias (ap. Eus. HF iii. 39), on the 
authority of ‘John the Elder,’ are explicit—ovre 
yap HKovoev Tod kuplov obre mapyKkodovOnoer ato. 


Do the words (clearly referring to Mark), with which the 
Muratorian Canon begins, suggest a qualification of the asser- 
tion of Papias? They run thus: quibus tamen interfuit et ita 
posuit. It is possible that the first word has been mutilated, 
and that we should restore aliquibus ; butsee below. The Canon 
is in full accord with Papias if, with, e.g., Lightfoot and Swete, 
we take the words to refer to Mark’s presence at St. Peter's dis- 
courses. Zahn (Gesch. Kan. ii. pp. 17f., 30, Hini. ii. pp. 200, 
211), however, maintains that in the previous context of the 
Fragment it had been said that, speaking generally, Mark was 
not an eye-witness of the Lord’s ministry, and that then the 
qualification is added: ‘nevertheless he was present at some 
(events), and so recorded them.’ If the Canon was written at 
Rome, and still more, if the writer was Hippolytus (Lightfoot, 
Clement, ii. p. 412 f.), it is clear that it might embody an inde- 
pendent and true tradition about Mark preserved by thé Roman 
Church. On the other hand, in the succeeding context dealing 
with Luke (Lucas... cum eum Paulus... adsumsisset... 
conscripsit. Dominum tamen nec ipse uidit in carne, et idem 
prout assequi potuit, ita et a natiuitate Johannis incepit dicere), 
it is unsatisfactory to take nec (ipse) as referring to St. Paul, 
who has been only incidentally mentioned, as Zahn is obliged to 
do. The writer is clearly throughout (comp. the passages deal- 
ing with John and with Acts) comparing the Hvangelists in 
regard to the power of giving a personal witness. Accordingly, 
both nec ipse and idem («vros) bring out the parallel in reference 
to this point between Mark and Luke.+ Further, in the case 
of Luke, who was not a personal disciple of Christ, the writer 
notes that he was a companion of St. Paul. There was clearly 
still more reason for noting that Mark was a follower of Apostles. 
We may conjecture, therefore, that the context immediately pre- 
ceding the first sentence of the Fragment ran substantially thus : 
‘Mark was not a disciple of Christ. But he was a follower of 
Paul and also of Peter. He records in his Gospel what Peter 
preached. But he was not continuously a companion of Peter. 
Some, therefore, of his discourses he did not himself hear; but 
at others (cis 5é—literally translated by the quibus tamen of the 
Latin Fragment) he was present, and so set them down.’ On 
the whole, therefore, Zahn’s interpretation must be rejected, 
and with it goes any shred of reliable evidence that Mark had 
part in any events of the Gospel history. 


Later traditions, however, give Mark a place in 
the history of the Lord’s ministry. In the Dial. of 
Adamantius with the Marcionite, a work which 


* Patristic passages dealing with the composition of the 
Gospel according to St. Mark are not discussed here: see the 
following article. 

+ This parallel is still more marked if we adopt Lightfoot’s 
emendation of the words referring to Luke: ‘et idem, prout 
assequi potuit, ita posuit. Ita eta natiuitate ...’ (Hssays on 
‘Supernat. Relig.’ p. 189n.); comp. the ‘ita posuit’ in the 
account of Mark. 
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cannot be placed earlier than the later years of 
Constantine (Hort in Dict. of Christ. Biog. i. p. 
39f.), the orthodox disputant obviously has a con- 
troversial reason for asserting that Mark and Luke 
were among the seventy-two disciples (ed. Wetstein, 
p. 8). Epiphanius (Her. pp. 50, 428 ed. Petav.) 
gives the same piece of information, and further 
tells us that Mark was one of those disciples who 
turned back (Jn 6%), For other references see 
Lipsius, p. 328f. A more interesting tradition, 
which first appears in a writer of the 6th cent., 
Theodosius (de Situ Terre Sancte 43, p. 20, ed. 
Gildemeister), identifies the Church Sancta Sion, 
mentioned by earlier writers as the scene of the Last 
Supper, of the meeting of the apostles (Ac 18), and 
of the events of Pentecost, with ‘the house of Mark 
the Evangelist.’ Another writer of the same cent. 
—Alexander (Laudatio Barnabe 13 in Acta SS. 
Jun. ii. p. 440)—repeating the legend about Sancta 
Sion, adds a story learned from ‘the aged,’ which 
identifies Mark with the man ‘bearing a pitcher 
of water’ (Mk 14'%). For these references see 
Zahn, p. 212f. The idea that the young man who 
followed and fled on the night of the betrayal (Mk 
14°1) was Mark, is a modern but not improbable 
conjecture. 

(ii.) Mark and St. Peter.—A constant tradition 
in the early Church, reaching back to the confines 
of the apostolic age and harmonizing with the 
notices of the NT, certifies us that Mark was a 
companion of St. Peter (i.e. in his missionary 
labours), was with him towards the end of his life, 
and wrote the Gospel to preserve his Master’s 
teaching. The early authorities are these: (1) 
Asiatic and Western: Papias ap. Eus. iii. 39 (on 
the authority of ‘John the Elder’); Iren. iii. 1. 1, 
10.6; Canon Murat. (see above); Tert. adv. Marc. 
iv.5. (2) Alexandrian: Clem. ap. Eus. HE vi. 14, 
Adumb. in Priorem Petri Ep. (Migne, Pat. Gr. ix. 
732); Eus. ii. 15 (on the authority of Clement) ; 
Origen ap. Eus. HE vi. 25. For references to 
later writers see Lipsius, p. 322; Zahn, p. 216. 
The above classification of authorities is due to 
Swete (p. xvilif.), who notices that ‘the Asiatic 
tradition goes behind St. Mark’s work as an Evan- 
gelist, and describes the nature of his services to 
St. Peter. He had been the Apostle’s inter- 
preter.’ 

Some scholars maintain that the word fpyyvevrys (interpres) 
points rather to Mark as the scholar of St. Peter, through whom 
his Master’s teaching reached a wider circle, with special refer- 
ence to the composition of the Gospel. This is the view taken 
by Zahn (Gesch. Kan. i. pp. 878 ff., Hind. ii. pp. 209, 218 ff.), who 
urges that Papias uses the word in close connexion with Mark’s 
composition of the Gospel, and that no early writer preserves 
any detailed notice of Mark as ‘dragoman’ of the apostle. On 
the other hand, the following considerations seem conclusive 
for the strict sense of the word. (1) Such is the usual sense of 
the word (see Swete, p. xix); the passages which Zahn (Gesch. 
Kan. p. 880 n.) adduces, in which poets and prophets are spoken 
of as tpunvevra) ray Oeay, are really instances of a metaphorical 
use of the term. (2) Papias himself uses the cognate verb 
(Apwhveroe 3D adr ds ty dvverds txxoros) in the strict sense. (3) 
Irenzeus connects the word, not with the writing of the Gospel, 
but with Mark’s previous relation to St. Peter, iii. 1. 1. M., ¢ 
peocbnris x. Epunyerrns Uirpov wah wiros re bad Il. znpurcoueve. 
eyypagus tuiv tapadédwzey, UD. 10. 6 M. interpres et sectator Petri 
{note the order] initium evangelice conscriptionis fecit sic. 
Zahn’s position is criticized by Link in Studien wu. Kritiken, 
1896, pp. 405-436. 

The ten or twelve years which elapsed between 
the last mention of Mark in the Acts and St. Paul’s 
reference to his co-operation in Rome were probably 
the period in which Mark accompanied St. Peter. 
It may well be that the help which he rendered to 
the apostle when the latter first worked among 
Greek-speaking people gained for him the title of 
‘the interpreter of Peter.’ There is no reason why 
we should infer that, at least at the end of his 
life, St. Peter could not speak Greek, still less that 
he could not write a Greek letter. Moreover, 16 
must be rememberéd that the word ‘interpreter’ 
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may have been used in reference to Latin rather 
than to Greek (so Lightfoot, Clement, ii. p. 494). 

(iv.) Mark’s connexion with Rome and Alea- 
andria.—(a) Rome. For the evidence of the NT 
see above. The evidence that St. Peter at the 
close of his life, when Mark was certainly his 
companion, was at Rome, is overwhelming (Light- 
foot, Clement, ii. pp. 493 ff). Moreover, all the 
early writers who mention the place of its com- 
position speak of the Gospel as written at Rome 
(Iren., Clem. Alex., Eus. HE ii. 15; for other 
references see Zahn, p. 215), the only exception 
being Chrysostom (vii. 7B), who says that it was 
written in Egypt. (0) Alexandria. It is remark- 
able that the great Alexandrian Fathers, Clement 
and Origen, make no reference to any sojourn or 
work of Mark in that city. Their silence cannot 
but throw some suspicion on the notices of later 
writers. The earliest witness is Eusebius, H# 
li. 16 (on ii. 24 see below), who records the 
tradition (daclv) that Mark ‘was the first to 
found churches in Alexandria itself.’ After the 
time of Eusebius, notices of Mark’s work in 
Egypt are frequent in Christian literature—(i.) 
Greek: Epiph. Her. li. 6 (p. 428 ed. Petav.); 
Chrysost. é.c. ; Constit. Apost. vii. 46. (ii.) Latin: 
Jerome, de Vir. Illustr. 8, Prol. ex Comm. in 
Matth. (Wordsworth-White, p. 12), Pref. to MSS 
of the Vulgate (Wordsworth- White, p. 173). (iii.) 
Syriac: Doctr. Apost. (Cureton, Ancient Syriac 
Documents, p. 33). For other references see 
Lipsius, p. 323ff. To pass to the evidence as to 
the date of Mark’s work in Egypt, Eus. H# ii. 16 
(apparently), Jerome, de Vir. Lllustr., and Epiph. 
place his journey there after the composition of the 
Gospel. On the other hand, the Chronicle of 
Eusebius (ed. Schone, ii. pp. 152f., 154 f.) places his 
arrival at Alexandria in the first (Arm.) or the 
third (Jer.) year of Claudius (A.D. 41-42 or 43-44),* 
the appointment of Annianus, his successor as 
bishop, in the eighth year of Nero (A.D. 62-63; 
so Eus. HZ ii. 24).+ It seems to be impossible to 
reconcile these dates with the statements of the 
NT. If we accept the tradition of Mark’s work at 
Alexandria, we must apparently place it either in 
the ten or twelve years to which we have already 
assigned his journeys as St. Peter’s ‘interpreter,’ 
or in the period after the death of that apostle. 

The legends of Mark’s mission to Aquileia and 
of the translation of his body to Venice belong to 
medizval hagiology, and lie outside the scope of 
this article. See Lipsius, pp. 346-353. 

(v.) The Acts of Mark.—The Greek text is given 
in Migne, Pat. Gr. exv. 164-170. The document 
has been translated into Latin, Arabic, and 
Ethiopic. Lipsius (p. 345) assigns it to a date 
between the middle of the 4th and the beginning 
of the 5th century. Internal evidence shows that 
it was written at Alexandria. It is historically 
worthless, telling the usual story of a successful 
war against idolatry, a growing Church, perse- 
cution, martyrdom. The evangelist expires as he 
is being dragged through the streets by an infuri- 
ated mob, who burn his remains, but are at last 
dispersed by a tempest. Some forms of the Acts 
give a detailed account of his person, clearly in part 


* The Chronicon Paschale (Migne, Pat. Gr. xcii. 559, cf. 546) 
places the foundation of the Church of Alexandria by Mark in 
the same year (A.D. 39) as the foundation of the Church of 
Antioch by St. Peter, adding that Mark presided over the 
former 22 years. 

+t The Armenian version puts Annianus’ appointment a year 
earlier. For the emperors’ regnal years see art. CHRONOLOGY 
or NT, i. p. 418». 

{ With the belief that Mark founded the Church at Alexandria 
is connected the ascription to him of the Liturgy. In the Acts 
of Mark (c. 7) his enemies find him rus ebycs r7¢ Usixgs dveoapes 
moovuevov. According to Swainson (The Greek Liturgies, 
}). xxix), ‘the first time that we hear of a Liturgy of St. Mark is 
in the 11th or 12th cent.’ (cf. Brightman, Liturgies, p. 1xvi). 


a reminiscence of the portrait of St. Paul in the 
Acta Thecle. 

(vi.) ILeplodor BapydBa.—These Greek Acts are 
printed by Tischendorf in his Acta Apost. Apoery- 
pha, pp. 64-74. The author writes in the name 
of Mark, who is made to describe himself before 
his conversion as a servant of a high priest of 
Zeus. The Acts are wholly unhistorical. The 
local colouring shows that the writer was a 
Cypriot. The aim of the document is, by asserting 
for the Church of Cyprus an apostolic origin and 
the possession of the tomb of Barnabas, to support 
her claim to be independent of the see of Antioch. 
Hence Lipsius places the date of its composition 
late in the 5th cent., probably 485-488. _ 

(vii.) Martyrdom.—Early writers are silent as to 
the time and manner of Mark’s death. The state- 
ment of Jerome, de Vir. Jllustr. 8 (Mortuus est 
octauo Neronis anno et sepultus Alexandriz) is 
obviously a mere inference from Eusebius’ notice 
of the appointment of Annianus. It would seem 
that no document earlier than the Acts of Mark 
gives the evangelist the glory of martyrdom. In 
these Acts, as in the Menologiwm of Basil, and as 
in the later tradition of the Western Church, April 
25 is fixed upon as the day of his death. The 
different texts of the Martyriwm Hieronymianum 
mention May 18, Sept. 23, Oct. 3, 7 as Mark’s 
memorial day (Lipsius, p. 326; cf. Dict. Chr. 
Antiq. p. 1089). 


LITBRATURE.—Swete, The Gospel according to St. Mark, 1898, 
has a full and suggestive chapter on the ‘Personal History of 
St. Mark.’ Exhaustive collections and discussions of Patristic 
and other authorities are to be found in Lipsius, Die Apocryphen 
Apostelgesch. u. Apostellegenden, 1884, ii. 2, pp. 321-353; Zahn, 
Hinleitung in das NT, ii. (1899), pp. 199-220. Reference may 
also be made to Harnack’s article ‘Mark’ (1883) in the Eneyclo- 
pedia Britannica. F. H. CHAsE. 
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Of the four canonical Gospels the one which 
has come down to us with the title ‘according to 
Mark’ is the simplest, the most pointed and con- 
cise. Its brevity was noticed by Jerome in the 
account which he gave of its composition (de Vir. 
Til. c. 8); and the peculiarity of its narrative, in 
respect of things omitted, has been the subject 
of comment from ancient times. On all that 
concerns its origin it is resolutely silent. It has 
no such descriptive statement as is found in the 
opening paragraph of the third Gospel. It neither 
names nor indicates its writer. It gives not the 
remotest hint that could put us on his track, if 
we had nothing outside itself. All that we know 
of its authorship rests, in the first instance, on 
tradition. The question is whether that tradition 
is historically credible, and whether it tallies with 
the contents and character of the writing. 

In the ancient lists of the New Testament books 
this Gospel does not always occupy the same place. 
In a considerable number of MSS, almost entirely 
Latin and Greeco-Latin (D, a, 6, e, ff, 7, 7), as well 
as in the Gothic Version, the Apostolical Constitu- 
tions, and the Latin Stichometry of Codex Claro- 
montanus, it is placed last (with the variation 
third) in the number of Gospels. But in the great 
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majority of Greek MSS, as well as catalogues and 
lists given in ecclesiastical writers, it has the second 
place. This second Gospel (see below, vi.) is seen at 
once to have a character of its own distinguishing 
it unmistakably from the first and third Gospels, 
not to speak of the Fourth. In ancient times its 
special worth and peculiar features were imper- 
fectly recognized. The tendency was to give it 
a subordinate place, and to attach less value to 
it than to the other Gospels. Even the great 
Augustine fell into the mistake of speaking of 
Mark as the ‘follower and abbreviator of Matthew’ 
(‘subsecutus tanquam pedisequus et breviator 
ejus’; cf. de Cons. Evang. i. 4). A curious 
epithet, of obscure origin and uncertain inter- 
pretation, Ma@pxos 6 xo\oBoddxrudos, which is applied 
to the evangelist in the writings of Hippolytus 
(Phil. vii. 30), is supposed by some (e.g. Keim) to 
refer to the cropped, curtailed character of the 
narrative (but see the preceding article, p. 247%). 
The oldest Commentary (not to reckon certain 
Homilies supposed to belong to Jerome; ef. Anec- 
dota Maredsolana, iii. 2, p. 319, etc.) which we 
possess on this Gospel, one ascribed to Victor of 
Antioch, is not older than the 5th or the 6th cent. 
(Harnack, Gesch. d. altchr. Lit. i. p. 389; Hort, 
Notes, p. 34; Burgon, Twelve Last Verses of St. 
Mark, p. 272, ete.). The author of that com- 
pilation states that he had entirely failed to find 
any commentary on Mark, although there were 
many expositions of Matthew and John, and not 
a few also of Luke (cf. Swete, Gospel acc. to St. 
Mark, p. xxix). And for a considerable period, 
as various things go to show, this Gospel was less 
regarded and less used than the others. One 
reason for this may have been the fact that it 
did not profess to be the immediate work of an 
apostle, and was not taken to be such. But there 
was probably a further reason in the difficulty 
which seems to have been felt in defining its 
proper function. How great this difficulty was 
may be seen perhaps by the variety of the symbols 
applied to it. In the distribution of the well- 
known evangelic figures no Gospel had so uncer- 
tain a position as this one. Each of the four 
symbols, the lion, the man, the ox, the eagle, was 
selected in one quarter or another as the best 
expression of Mark’s distinctive place and pur- 
pose. And it may be said that, at least for the first 
five centuries, less was made of this Gospel than 
of the others, especially the First and the Fourth. 

But all is changed now. The genius of the 
second Gospel is better understood. Its peculiar 
value and its particular function in the holy 
quaternion of the Gospels are better appreciated. 
It is recognized to be of singular interest for the 
direct, simple, objective view which it gives of 
Christ and His ministry in deed and word. The 
spell of its vivid realism is felt as it never was 
before. The historical matter enshrined in it, 
which at first sight seems so limited as to give the 
book the aspect of an incomplete or abbreviated 
narrative, is seen to be of the first importance 
both in amount and in kind. The things which 
caused it to be less regarded in ancient times are 
the very things which attract special attention to 
it now—its shortness, its simplicity, the fact that 
it looks like a first, unstudied outline rather than 
a history, the character which belongs to it as 
the transcript of a disciple’s notes rather than 
the direct work of an apostle. It is seen, too, 
to be at the basis of the whole problem of the 
origin and mutual relations of the canonical 
Gospels, and is believed by many to take us 
nearest the primitive form of the evangelic narra- 
tive. So it has become the subject of a quite 
peculiar interest, and engages the sedulous atten- 
tion of students. 


i. COMPASS AND CONTENTS.—The ‘ programme’ 
of the second Gospel (Meyer) is given in Peter’s 
statement of the apostolic preaching in his dis- 
course before Cornelius (Ac 10°6#°), Mark keeps 
within the limits and answers to the character 
attributed there to the ‘word published’ by the 
apostles. He begins with the Forerunner’s mission 
and ends with the Resurrection. The framework 
of the narrative and the course of events are toa 
very large extent the same as in Matthew and 
Luke. He has a brief introductory paragraph 
dealing with the ministry of John and the pre- 
paration of Jesus for His official work by His 

aptism and Temptation (11°); a large central 
section containing the main stream of narrative 
(14-15%) ; and a conclusion relating to the Resur- 
rection of Jesus (1618). An additional paragraph 
gives details of His Risen Life, and a brief account 
of His Ascension (16°?°) ; see below. 

In the body of his Gospel Mark introduces'us first 
to the Galilean Ministry in the Eastern parts 
(114-7?) and in the Northern parts (77-9) ; then 
to the Ministry in Perzea (10'*") ; and finally to the 
last Journey to Jerusalem and the closing events 
(10°2-15%”). The principal divisions of the narra- 
tive also have a certain order, and consist of cer- 
tain distinct sections. The story of the Ministry 
in Eastern Galilee is given in three parts, viz.: 
(a) from the first announcement of the Kingdom 
and the call of the first disciples to the beginning 
of the conflict with the official classes (14-32) ; 
(6) from the call of the apostles to the rejection 
at Nazareth (36°); (c) from the mission of the 
Twelve to the withdrawal to the borders of Tyre 
and Sidon (67-7). The story of the Ministry in 
Northern Galilee is given in two sections, viz.: 
(a) from the meeting with the Syrophenician 
woman to the cure of the blind man, and the 
departure to the vicinity of Czsarea Philippi 
(7*4-8?8) ; (6) from Peter’s Confession to the second 
declaration of the Passion, and the words to the 
apostles on self-denial (87-9). The events of the 
last week of the Ministry are reported as they 
took place day by day—Sunday (111), Monday 
(1112-9), Tuesday (11°°-13%"), Wednesday (14114), 
Thursday (141-5), Friday (14°°-15%). 

The whole matter falls at the same time very ob- 
viously into two great blocks of narrative—the one 
occupied with the Galilean Ministry (1'4-9°°), the 
other with the Last Week at Jerusalem (11!-168). 
There is a difference also between the two. In the 
first the narrative, while always vivid and at some 
points full, is often compressed. In the second it 
is minute, circumstantial, and more of the nature 
of a journal. ‘The intervening story, including 
the journeys in Perea and Judea, the words on 
divorce, reward, and the purpose of Christ’s 
coming, the incidents of the blessing of the 
children, the question of the rich inquirer, the 
request of the sons of Zebedee, and the cure of 
Bartimeeus, is rapidly disposed of. 

There is more of a scheme in the second Gospel 
than is at first surmised. But it is a simple, 
natural scheme, corresponding with the earliest 
description which we have of this evangelist’s 
method, viz. that given by Papias, which we shall 
afterwards consider. Christ’s work is seen to 
follow a certain plan, beginning with the preach- 
ing of the largest truths of the kingdom, first in 
the towns in the vicinity of the Sea of Tiberias, 
and then throughout Galilee generally ; moving on 
through intervals of seclusion and periods of de- 
cision ; and fulfilling itself in the stated training of 
the Twelve for their future vocation and the final 
crisis. Christ’s teaching is also seen to proceed by 
certain stages, first in the way of synagogue ad- 
dresses and free discourse by the lake side or in 
the interior parts; then in the specific form of 
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parabolic instruction; and, finally, in the com- 
munication to the Twelve of the deeper mysteries 
of the kingdom, especially those relating to the 
Passion. 

ii. SELECTION AND ARRANGEMENT OF MATTER. 
—Like the other Synoptists, Mark carries us 
through the successive periods of our Lord’s course 
and experience — His first popularity, with the 
shadow of opposition in its train; the formation 
of a body of apostles; the rising enmity of the 
ruling classes; the combination of hostile forces, 
and the result in the crucifixion. But he does 
this with a difference, which is due partly to his 
object and partly to his sources. He deals 
primarily with Christ’s public ministry. He 
passes by, therefore, much that appears in the 
other Synoptists—the preliminary history, the 
genealogy, the circumstances of our Lord’s birth, 
infancy, and years of privacy. He omits the 
greater discourses. He includes, indeed, the 
eschatological discourse (13%), but he has no 

lace even for the Sermon on the Mount, and 

oes little more than mention the denunciations 
on the scribes and Pharisees. He is equally 
meagre in his report of the parables. Of the 
parables proper he records only four—the Sower 
(4°-8), the Fruit-bearing Earth (475-9), the Mustard 
Seed (4°-82), and the Wicked Husbandmen (12}}). 
He gives none, therefore, belonging to the inter- 
mediate period, and only one belonging to the 
later. Of the minor or germ parables also he has 
only about as many—the new patch on the old 
cloth (271) ; the new wine in the old skins (2”*) ; the 
kingdom and the house divided against themselves 
(324-26), 

He is concerned with the acts rather than the 
sayings of Jesus, and especially with those which 
show Him in His power. He reports, therefore, 
a considerable number of the miracles. The 
instances which he gives are those of the demoniac 
in the synagogue (1%-%8), Peter’s wife’s mother 
(1°31), the leper (14°-*), the paralytic (2%-}%), the 
man with the withered hand (3'°), the stilling 
of the storm (4%-41), the Gadarene demoniac (5!1’), 
the woman with the issue of blood and the daughter 
of Jairus (574%), the 5000 and the walking on the 
sea (6°05), the Syropheenician woman’s daughter 
and the deaf mute (74-87), the 4000 and the blind 
man at Bethsaida (81°: °°), the lunatic boy (9!7-), 
Bartimzeus (10*%-5?), and the withering of the fig- 
tree (11!?"4), Of these eighteen, most are of the 
class of healing miracles. Most also belong to the 
period before the Transfiguration. 

In the construction of the narrative Mark ap- 
poits to place some things in bold relief, particu- 
arly the crisis of the first intimation of Christ’s 
destined death, and His various periods of retire- 
ment: His withdrawals to ‘a solitary place’ after 
the early cures (1°), to ‘desert places’ after the 
cleansing of the leper (1%), to the lake after the 
healing of the man with the withered hand (37), 
to the villages after His rejection at Nazareth 
(6°), to ‘a desert place’ after the murder of the 
Baptist (6°), to the borders of Tyre and Sidon 
after the opposition of the Pharisaic party (774), 
to the neighbourhood of Czesarea Philippi after 
the cure of the blind man (827), to the range of 
Hermon after the first open prediction of His 
Passion (9°), to Bethany after the triumphal 
entry (11"), and again after the cleansing of 
the temple (11), and yet again after the dis- 
course on the end of things (14%). The added 
paragraph on the Ascension also reads like the 
story of the last of His withdrawals (161%). 

While the mass of Mark’s matter is also found 
in Matthew and Luke, there are some interesting 


paragraphs which he has in common with only one | journey 


of the two. 
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the synagogue, the journey through Galilee, the 
prayer of the Gadarene demoniac, the complaint 
of John, the women bringing spices to the tomb, 
are given by Mark and Luke, but not by Matthew 
(Mk 12-27, Lk 43°37; Mk 19%, Lk 4@4; Mk 538, 
Lk 8%; Mk 98, Lk 9%; Mk 161, Lk 24). While 
the peculiarity of Mark as compared with the 
other Synoptists is mostly in omissions, he has 
also certain additions. They are not many, but 
they are of importance. They include one of the 
parables, the Fruit-bearing Earth (47°) ; two of 
the miracles, those of the deaf mute (7%%7), and 
the blind man at Bethsaida (8°); and such 
incidents or circumstances as the three questions 
about the dulness of the disciples (817-18), the ques- 
tion about the disciples disputing (9°), the young 
man with the linen cloth (14° °*), the smiting of 
Jesus by the servants of the chief priests (14%), 
Pilate’s wonder and his questioning of the cen- 
turion (15%). 

Besides these, there is much additional matter 
in the form of striking detail in the narrative 
that is common to Mark and the other two, or to 
Mark and one of the two. This is seen especially 
in such cases as those of the paralytic, the de- 
moniac boy, the departure from Ephraim, the 
purgation of the temple, ete. In these Mark 
describes, as the others do not, the uncovering and 
breaking wp of the roof (24);. the pining and 
miserable condition of the boy, the question of 
Jesus, and the father’s cry for faith (9'7-*); the 
walking of Jesus before His disciples (10); the 
prohibiting of the carrying of vessels through the 
temple courts (111°). 

While there are only four paragraphs (togethe1 
with the opening verse) out of the 106 of which 
Mark’s Gospel may be said to consist, that are not 
found at all in Matthew or in Luke, the quantity 
of matter proper to Mark is calculated to amount, 
when all kinds of additions to the common record 
are taken into account, to about a sixth of the book. 
But in the stricter sense of incidents or sayings 
reported by Mark and not found in any form in 
either of the other Synoptists the case is different. 
In this sense the matter peculiar to the second 
Gospel does not extend to more than from twenty- 
five to thirty verses. 

In the arrangement of the narrative this Gospel 
follows in some respects a course of itsown. As 
regards the connexion in which it gives the narra- 
tive that is common to the three, its two main 
sections differ widely. In the report of the 
ministry in Galilee (14-9°°), Mark’s order of events 
diverges largely from Matthew’s on to the story of 
Herod (64); after this point the disagreement dis- 
appears for the most part. In the case of Luke 
the difference is much less. The second and third 
Gospels observe much the same order, yet with 
some notable exceptions. The incident of the 
blasphemy of the scribes, ¢.g., is introduced by 
Mark (3%) before the coming of the mother and 
the brethren of Jesus, but by Luke (11) after 
that; and the parable of the Mustard Seed is 
given by Mark (4°-%?) in connexion with that of 
the Sower, but by Luke (13-9) after the healing 
of the woman with the spirit of infirmity. The 
visit to Nazareth which Mark records (6!) would 
have to be added to these exceptions, if it were 
necessary to identify it with the visit reported by 
Luke (41°82), But, in placing the visit which he 
has in view at the beginning of the ministry, Luke 
is so far supported by Matthew (413-16); and the 
case recorded by Mark, which appears to be the 
same as is also given by Matthew at a later stage 
(13°48), is possibly different. Im the second of 
the two main sections of his Gospel, from the 
to Jerusalem on to the Resurrection 


The incidents of the demoniac of ! (10!-168), Mark has generally the same order as 
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the other Synoptists. There are some exceptions 
indeed, but they are of minor importance. Mark, 
e.g., reports the blasting of the fig-tree as witnessed 
the morning after the curse (11°), while Matthew 
records the. effect along with the pronouncement 
(2118-19) ; and while Luke (2274) gives our Lord’s 
declaration of the traitor as made after the giving 
of the bread and the cup, Mark (148) introduces 
it before that. 

ili. DICTION AND STYLE.—As might be expected 
from the measure of agreement in contents, Mark 
has much in common with the other Synoptists in 
diction. More thana sixth of his entire vocabulary 
is found also in Matthew and Luke, or in one of 
them, and nowhere else in the NT. The affinities 
with John are more limited. There are only 
15 words peculiar to the second Gospel and the 
Fourth, and of these only a few are of distinct 
interest (¢.g. dxdvOwvos, évradiacuss, miorikds, mpoo- 
alrys). Nor is the case much altered if we take 
words peculiar to Mark and John together with 
one or other of the remaining Gospels. There are 
only 7 words of all kinds peculiar to Mark with 
John and Matthew (éuBpimaicba, pmoxela, 8y0s, 
mréxew, paBBel, crdyyos, woavvd), and only 5 peculiar 
to Mark with John and Luke (dépwya, yafopuddxuor, 
iuds, kpdBarros, pavepas). The similarity between 
the second Gospel and the Pauline Epistles is 
somewhat more marked. The number of words 
peat to these writings, together with the 

pistle to the Hebrews, is about 23; while the 
measure of resemblance becomes much greater if 
words peculiar to Mark and the Pauline Epistles, 
together with Matthew or with Luke, are taken 
into account. The linguistic affinity is smallest 
between Mark and the Apocalypse, and between 
Mark and the Catholic Epistles, the peculiar words 
in the former case being only 5 (dpémavor, Nevxalvery, 
peyioTav, xNwpds, xovs), and inthe latter only 2 
(Saude, OwpetcGar). 

On the other hand, there is a considerable 
number of words which occur only in Mark and 
the LXX. They amount to about 40, and most of 
them are words which are replaced by others in 
the parallel passages in Matthew and Luke. To 
the last-mentioned class belong such terms as 
aypeverv, dupiBadrew, dvoKodos, ExPayBetobar, éverdeiv, 
kaTaBaptvey, mpocdBBatov, orihBew, Tpuywadid, etc. 
There are also some 38 words of various kinds 
(omitting proper names) which occur only in Mark, 
and neither in the other NT writers nor in. the 
LXX. Among these are such terms as d\exropo- 
guvla, dd\d\axo0, avaxuAlew, dvados, amddnuos, amoorTe- 
ydrew, adplfew, éxmepicods, evyvya, éoxdTws, Kwud- 
Tos, vouvex@s, mapdmovos, mpoavALov, mMpowepiuvar, 
Tvypy, oTacwacTHs, o7Bds, TyravyGs, Tplfew, vbmep- 
mepico@s. The number of words of all kinds 
peculiar to Mark among the NT writers amounts 
to somewhat less than a seventeenth of his entire 
vocabulary. Discounting proper names and trans- 
literations like Boavypyés, éppabd, KopBdv, TaeOd, 
Kovm, paBBouret, the proportion will be about 79 to 
1270. ‘The strictly distinctive element in Mark’s 
vocabulary, though of great interest, is not particu- 
larly large. It is much smaller than is the case 
with Luke, who has about 250 dia Neydueva, and 
also many words peculiar to himself and St. Paul. 

There are certain words and phrases for which 
Mark has a peculiar fondness, and which are used 
much more frequently by him than by the other 
Synoptists. Of this class are these: émepwrdy, 
OvacréANec Oar, elomopeverOar, mapamopeverOar, meptBé- 
mesa, evayyéNov, mpwt, pépew, é&épxecOar €&. Where 
Matthew and Luke have mpocéyew dé, Mark has 
Brérewv ard; where these have ‘Hpgdns 6 rerpdpxns, 
he has 6 PBaoweds ‘Hpwdns; where Matthew has 
oupBov\rov hauBdvew, Mark has ovpBovdAor moretv. 

Mark has also a predilection for diminutives, such 
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as Ouvydrpiov, Kopdc.oy, Kuvapioy, &rdpiov, mod prov, 
madtov, ixdvduov; and for accumulated negatives, 
€.g. ovKére ov yy (14), undevd pndév (14), ode oddels 
(377), pnkére pydé (2?), odkére ovdels (5% etc.), unxére 
undets (1144), wh pn dé (37°), ete. Latinisms, such as 
Onvdapiov, Kivoos, Kevtuplwyv, KodpdvTns, KpdBarros, 
Aeylwy, E€orns, omexovAdTwp, lkavdy moety, Occur in 
larger measure in his than in the companion 
Gospels. Old dialectic forms, such as efrev, racdi6- 
Gev, occasionally reappear in Mark. He has a 
particular liking for the use of ev@s (ev0éws) in 
transitions. He has a disposition also to use full 
or pleonastic forms, especially in statements of 
time and place, and in the case of prepositions in 
composition, e.g. Tore év éxelyyn juépa (2 etc.), éx 
moadudbev (971), dard waxpdbev (5° 8% etc.), e&d-yew ew, 
éxtropeverOar tEw, e&épyecOa eEw, 

Further, Mark often adds to the force of his 

statements by the use of repeated, explanatory, or 
balanced expressions (¢.g. 14 36 5!). In construc- 
tion he has a preference for the use of eva and 
édOeiv with the participle; ¢.g. fv évdeduuévos . 
Kal écOwy (1°); Foav KaOjuevor kal Saroyefduevor (2°) ; 
iv Kpdgfwv kal karaxémrwy (5°). He is accustomed to 
heap participles together (as in 17! #1 5% 14° ete.), 
and to use dy with the indicative (éray airiy ... 
eGewpovv, 34; bray éyévero, 11 ete.). He has a 
liking also for the use of the article with the 
infinitive (e.g. dia 7d atrov. . . dedéobar Kal diec- 
mwdcbat, 54 ete.). The ‘historic present’ is frequent 
(Hawkins, 113ff.). Broken and irregular con- 
structions are by no means unusual (cf. 27? 316-18 
82 920 1314 24 ete. ), 

The connexion of the sentences, again, is of the 
simplest, one being attached to the other usually 
by a xaf or a 6é. There is a marked absence of 
such particles as ofv. But there is considerable 
freedom in the use of prepositions, and there is 
more in the use of the tenses. The latter vary, 
often within the same sentence, so as to express 
changes in circumstance, position, or point of view 
(e.g. eyiyeprat ... HyépOn, 64; EAUOn ... EXdhEL... 
duectelharo . . . SieaTédeTOo, 7°38 5 eePauBnOncav.. . 
jomwdgovro, 9; cf. 5% etc. 9*4 etc. 1544 etc.). 

The style has the constant qualities of life and 
force. When elaboration or repetition is needed 
in order to make his narrative distinct and vivid, 
Mark employs a copious phraseology, and adds 
word to word, e.g. ‘he went out and began to 

ublish it much and to blaze abroad the matter’ 
(1%); ‘I know not neither wnderstand I what thou 
sayest’ (14%) ; ‘that sprang up and increased; and 
brought forth’ (48), etc. But usually Mark’s style 
is terse. It abounds in passages which are remark- 
able for the large amount of matter compressed 
within the narrowest limits. Examples of con- 
densed yet singularly distinct narrative are found 
everywhere. They are particularly frequent in the 
earlier chapters (cf. 1° 1°7 27 ete.), but are by no 
means strange to the later (cf. 8° 12%°-* etc.). 

In much Mark’s Greek is like that of the LXX, 
at once in vocabulary and in style. It differs both 
from that of Matthew and from that of Luke. It 
has a Hebraistic colouring. But it has less of that 
than Matthew, though more than Luke. It lacks 
the flow and the literary quality of the Greek of 
the third Gospel. It is the Greek of one to whom 
Greek is not his mother tongue, and who knows 
the language in its biblical, popular, and colloquial 
forms, not in its literary usage. The command of 
words is moderate, and the grasp of idiomatic 
expression is limited. But there is enough for the 
purpose—enough for simple, truthful narrative ; 
not enough for a literary composition, but enough 
for the construction of a collection of notes and 
reminiscences. : 

iv. ORIGINAL LANGUAGE. — From the earliest 
times to the present day the general opinion has 
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been that the second Gospel was written origin- 
ally in the language in which we now possess it. 
The testimony of antiquity is entirely in this direc- 
tion. The Fathers either speak of Mark’s Gospel 
as written in Greek, or proceed on the supposition, 
and betray no knowledge of any other view of it. 
And in the book itself there is little, if anything, 
to suggest aught else. It has been held by some, 
however, that the original language was Latin. 
This view found favour with Roman Catholic 
scholars of a former age, although it has been 
generally given up by their successors in our own 
time. It was upheld by Baronius (Ad ann. 45, 
No. 39) among others, and there were even those 
who thought that part of the Latin autograph was 
to be seen in the Library of St. Mark’s, Venice. 
The document in question was found, however, to 
be simply a part of the Vulgate, and to belong to 
a Latin MS of the Gospels, another portion of 
which had found its way to Prague (cf. Dobrowsky, 
Fragm. Pragense Kv. St. Mares vulgo autograph ; 
Simon, Hist. Crit. iii. 14; Gregory-Tischendorf, 
Proleg. p. 185). 

It is true that the subscriptions of certain manu- 
scripts (e.g. 160, 161) speak of this Gospel as 
written in Latin (éypddn “‘Pwpmaicrl év ‘Pdéyn). But 
they are few in number and of relatively late date, 
not earlier in any case than the 10th century. 
It is true, too, that the same idea is conveyed in the 
subscriptions or marginal notes of certain versions 
—the Peshitta and Harcleian Syriac (Latine 
Roma). But there is probably nothing more in 
this than a hasty inference that, if the Gospel was 
written in Rome or for Roman readers, it must 
have been written in the Roman tongue. There 
is absolutely nothing in Patristic testimony to 
support the theory of a Latin original. It is hard 
to believe that such an original could have perished 
so completely. Itis true that there is the supposed 
parallel of a Hebrew original for Matthew’s 
Gospel (see art. on latter). But in that case there 
is an early and considerable tradition at the basis 
of the theory, whereas in Mark’s case the original, 
if it was in Latin, has disappeared without leaving 
a trace of itself. And further, if the second Gospel 
was meant specially for Roman Christians, the 
probability is all on the side of its being composed 
in Greek, as St. Paul wrote his Epistle to the 
Romans in that tongue. Colloquial Greek would 
be a more natural medium of communication be- 
tween the evangelist and Roman Christians than 
Latin. 

It has also been held that this Gospel was written 
originally in Aramaic. Blass (ef. his Philology of 
the Gospels, p. 196, etc.) in advocating this view 
points to the condition of the text, which suggests, 
he thinks, the existence of a ‘plurality of versions 
of a common Aramaic original.’ But the data 
which he produces, though ingeniously presented, 
are neither numerous enough nor certain enough 
for the purpose. His argument in other directions 
is also mixed up with doubtful speculations. It im- 
plies that Papias mistook a translation for the 
original. It supposes that in the first part of the 
Bk. of Acts Luke followed an author who had 
written in Aramaic, and that this author was 
Mark. To say that Mark’s Gospel had Aramaic 
sources is one thing, to say that it was written in 
Aramaic is a different thing. The theory in ques- 
tion makes the Mark which we have a translation, 
and the argument in view fails to account for the 
many things in the book, in its style and its strong 
individuality, which give it the character of a 
primary, not a secondary composition. 

v. STATE OF TEXT AND INTEGRITY OF THE 
Boox.—The ¢ext of the second Gospel, like that 
of the others, is in a satisfactory condition. It is 
attested by the Primary Uncials (including OC, 


| which gives chs. 117-6! 8°-12% 13!°-16%) ; by most 


of the later uncials which are of special interest in 
respect of age, completeness, or character of text, 
e.g. E, K, L, M, N,S, U, V, A, II (complete, but 
having 168° in a later hand), = (containing all but 
1614-20), &, etc. ; by the mass of the cursives, among 
whicb. are 1, 33, the Ferrar group, and others of 
critical importance ; and by the best of the ancient 
versions—Latin (Old Lat. in its best MSS, and 
Vulg.), Syriac (Old Syriac, both Curetonian and 
Sinaitic, Peshitta, Harcleian, Palestinian), Egyptian 
(both Memphitic and Thebaic), Ethiopic, Gothic, 
Armenian ; and bya large body of Patristic evidence. 

It presents, nevertheless, not a few problems, of 
more or less importance, in textual criticism. The 
chief of these is the one raised by the existence of 
alternative endings. But there are others of smaller 
compass which are of interest. They are spread 
over most parts of the Gospel, and in many cases 
have a considerable bearing on the exegesis. In- 
stances are found in 1]! (the rod @eod); 1? (the 
reading év 7T@ “Hoata 7@ mpogijry); 14 (the point of 
the description of the Baptist being affected by the 
retention or omission of 6 and kal); 1°” (the d.dax7 
Kaw) ; 318 (Kavavatov); 428 (rAnpns or mAnpy otror) ; 
51 (Lepacyvér) ; 5°° (rrapaxovcas) ; 73 (rvyun); 7 and 
7°5 (the omissions) ; 8” (ByOaviav) ; 8% (the graphic 
reading Bdérw rods dvOpwHmous, dre ws dévdpa 6p mept- 
marobvvras); 9° (the omission of Kat ynorela); 944 4°49 
(the omission of the sentences é67ovu oxen, etc., and 
kal wéoa Ovola ddl aducOjoerat) ; 118 26 (the oriBddas 
in the former and the omission of the latter); 13! 
(the omission of 7d pndéy, etc.) ; 1419 (the omission 
of kal Gros, Myre ey); 14° (apoehOwv); 15% (its 
omission). Of special importance are these—the 
reading dmaprjuaros for xploews in 3%; the well 
attested 6 réxrwy in 6°; the #mépec for éove? in 6” ; 
the puzzling atro6 for atrfs, supported by &, B,D, L, A, 
in the description of the damsel in 6”; the xa@aplfwy, 
attested by 8, A, B, L, and many cursives in 7”. 

The only case affecting the integrity of any con- 
siderable part of the Gospel is that of the concluding 
paragraph. It is also the great problem in the 
textual criticism of the book. The documents show 
three different forms for the close of the Gospel— 
(a) the longer form as given in TR, embracing 16°” ; 
(0) the shorter form, ending with é¢oBotvro ydp in 
168; (c) an intermediate form which runs (with 
some variations) thus—rdyra 6é rd rapnyyedpueva Tots 
wept Tov Ilerpdv cuvréuws é&nyyechav: wera 6€ radra Kal 
atros 6’Inoods épdvn avrots, kal dd dvaronfs Kal dype 
dvoews éLaréoreevy Ov avr&y 7d lepov kal &pOaproyv Kh- 
pvyya Tis alwvlov cwrnplas. 

The intermediate form is found in 4 uncials (L, 
2, D, v), the cursive 274 (in a footnote), the mar- 
gin of the Harcleian Syriac (with a note), the margin 
of two good MSS of the Memphitic, and certain 
MSS of the Ethiopic (continuously with 168, and 
followed immediately, without note, by 16°2°). In 
most cases it appears as an alternative to the 
longer form; but in the Old Latin codex & it is 
given alone. In style it resembles Luke rather 
than Mark. Neither in whole nor in part has it 
been found in any of the Patristic writings. It is 
probably due to a scribe or editor of early date, who 
found it difficult to believe that the Gospel could 
have terminated so abruptly as it does at 168, and 
there is no reason to suppose that it ever found a 
very extended acceptance. 

The question is as to the comparative claims of the 
other two forms. The longer conclusion is supported 
by the vast majority of uncials, including A, C, D, 
E, F, G, H, K, M(N),S, U,V, X, I, A,,2,Q, 3, by the 
cursives ina body, most of them giving the paragraph 
16° without note, 20 or more of them stating that 
it was found in the best manuscripts, though it was 
wanting in some ; by all the Lectionaries for Easter 
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and Ascension Day, by the Old Latin (c, #7, g, J, 
n, 0, g) and Vulgate versions, the Curetonian, 
Peshitta, Harcleian and Jerusalem Syriac, the 
Memphitic or Bohairic, Gothic (in part), Ethiopic 
(as a secondary reading), and Armenian (in later 
MSS); and by many of the Fathers, including Justin 
(possibly), Hermas (doubtfully), Irenzeus, Eusebius 
or his correspondent Marinus, Macarius as report- 
ing an anonymous heathen writer, Epiphanius, 
Didymus, estorius, Chrysostom (doubtfully), 
Ambrose, Augustine, and most Latin writers after 
these, as well as by the Apostolic Constitutions, the 
Gesta Pilati, the Syrian Aphraates, etc. It is also 
urged in its favour that the competing conclusion 
is inconceivably abrupt. 

On the other hand, the shorter ending is given in 
the two great uncials § and B (the latter leaving a 
column blank), by L (as one of three endings), by 
the cursive 22 (with a note and as one of two end- 
ings), by & of the Old Latin (implicit), the margin 
of the Harcleian Syriac, the Sinaitic Syriac, the 
best MSS of the Armenian, and by the Ethi- 
opic in some of its older MSS. Itis also favoured 
by Eusebius (who speaks of vy.*2° as not found ‘in 
all the copies’ or ‘in the accurate copies’), by 
Jerome (who probably repeats Eusebius, stating 
that the passage is found ‘in few Gospels, almost 
all the Greek copies not having it’), by Victor of 
Antioch, and by the writer of the Oration on the 
Resurrection, wrongly attributed to Hesychius of 
Jerusalem or to Severus of Antioch. The lack of 
all reference to it in writers who might have had 
occasion to deal with it, such as Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Cyprian, Tertullian, Athanasius, Basil, Gregory 
Naz., Gregory Nyss., Cyril of Alexandria, Theo- 
doret, is also significant. 

Internal considerations, too, are, on the whole, 
adverse to the longer conclusion. It is true that 
époBotvro yép makes an extremely abrupt termina- 
tion. But such terminations, even where the last 
word happens to be a particle, are not unknown in 
Greek literature. It is true, too, that it seems 
strange that the evangelist should close his narra- 
tive with a single incident of the Lord’s risen life, 
and that one in which we are left with the final 
impression of terror. But this may be due to the 
narrative having been left for some reason un- 
finished, or less probably to the loss of a leaf; 
while in point of fact the additional statement in 
169-2 does not give the harmony and completeness 
which one expects. But, further, there is a marked 
difference between the two paragraphs in general 
character. It is easy indeed to make too much of 
matters of vocabulary and style where the area of 
comparison is so limited, and some of the alleged 
peculiarities of the longer ending may admit of 
explanation. The fact, however, remains, that in 
16°29 there is an unusual number of words and 
phrases that are strange to Mark, e.g. Oedopa:, 
amuoréw, peta Tatra, mpwrn caBBdrov, 6 KUpLos as 
applied to Christ, opevec@u (three times in this 
section, and nowhere else), maca 7 xriows, Toy Kdopov 
dmavra, Tapaxo\ovbéw, émakodovbéw, BeBardw, etc. 

The style, too, changes. Itis less graphic, but more 
constructive. It drops the simple connexion by 
xat, and runs in terms of wera radra, borepor 5é, 6 wev 
obv, éxeivos 6é, etc. There are peculiarities also in 
its matter. Mary Magdalene, who has been intro- 
duced in 161, is mentioned in 16° as if for the first 
time, and gets a note of identification (d@’ js éxBe- 
Bryce éerrd daudvia). The motive of the paragraph 
seems not to be purely historical. The thing on 
which all turns in it is the passing of the apostles 
out of their first hopelessness, unbelief, and weak- 
ness into the certitude, the courage, and the power 
of faith. To exhibit this is perhaps the purpose 
for which it was written. In any case it is com- 
plete within itself. It is ‘a condensed fifth narra- 


tive of the Forty Days’ (Hort), a summary of the 
appearances of the risen Christ and their eftect 
upon the apostles, concluding with His ascension, 
and their subsequent work. 

The probability, therefore, is that these last 
twelve verses did not belong to the original form 
of the Gospel. This probability is strengthened 
both by the case of the intermediate ending, and 
by the consideration that there was an inducement 
to supplement the narrative so as to remove the 
strangeness of the shorter conclusion. In view 
of the peculiarities of style and connexion, it is 
difficult to suppose that it was added by the original 
hand. It must have been of very early date, how- 
ever, and it is not the kind of addition that can be 
readily explained as a work of mere invention. It 
embodies a true apostolic tradition, and may have 
been written by some companion or successor of 
the original author. In an Armenian manuscript 
of the Gospels, which was discovered in 1891 in the 
Patriarchal Library of Edschmiatzin, and is stated 
to be written A.D. 986, the paragraph bears to be 
the work Of the Presbyter Ariston. It is suggested 
by Mr. F. C. Conybeare, the discoverer of the 
manuscript, that this Ariston may be the Aristion 
who is named by Papias (Euseb. HZ iii. 39) among 
the disciples of the Lord, and that the question of 
the authorship of these twelve verses is thus solved 
(Hapos. viii. [1894] p. 241, etc., and in Swete’s Sé. 
Mark, p. ci ff.). 

The genuineness of the paragraph has been 
defended by R. Simon, Mill, Bengel, Wolf, Eich- 
horn, Storr, Kuinoel, Matthei, Hug, Scholz, 
Guericke, de Wette, Olshausen, Bleek, Lange, 
Ebrard, Bisping, Hilgenfeld (in part), McClellan, 
Scrivener, Canon Cook, Dean Burgon, Morison, 
Wordsworth, G. Salmon, E. Miller, ete. It is con- 
tested by Michaelis, Fritzsche, Griesbach, Lach- 
mann (although according to their method these 
two give it a place in their texts), Credner, Ritschl, 
Meyer, Ewald, Reuss, Holtzmann, Keim, Hofmann, 
Tischendorf, Zahn, Tregelles, Schaff, Weiss, West- 
cott and Hort, Alford, Swete, and most English 
scholars. Some (Scholten, etc.) have solved the 
difficulty by supposing that the Gospel had origin- 
ally a different conclusion ; and attempts have been 
made (by Ewald, Holtzmann, Volkmar, and Ritschl) 
to restore this hypothetical ending. But these 
have been more venturesome than convincing. 
(See the great critical editions by Tischendorf, 
Tregelles, and especially Westcott and Hort 
(Appendix, pp. 28-51); Scrivener’s Introduction 
to the Criticism of the NT; Burgon’s The Last 
Twelve Verses of the Gospel according to S. Mark, 
etc.; Weiss, Das Markusevangelium; Kloster- 
mann, Untersuchungen, pp. 298-309 ; Martin, Jn- 
troduction a la critique textuelle du NT, partie 
pratique tome ii.; G. Salmon, Introd. to the NT, 
pp. 141-151; Harnack, Bruchsticke des Ev. u. der 
Apoc. Pt., 2 Aufl. p. 33; Rohrbach, Der Schluss 
des Markusevangelium; Strzygowski, Byzantin- 
ische Denkméiler, I. (1891) ; Resch, Ausserkanonische 
Paralleltecte zu den Evang. ii. pp. 450-456 ; Swete, 
The Gospel acc. to St. Mark, pp. xevi-ev ; Zahn, 
Geschichte des NT Kanons, ii. pp. 910-938, and 
EHinleit. in das NT, ii. p. 227, etc.). 

vi. GENIUS OF THE GOSPEL.—The second Gospel 
has a noticeable individuality. Qualities which at 
once catch the eye distinguish it from its com- 
panions. One of its most marked characteristics 
is the simple objectivity of its narrative. It is not 
the product of reflection, nor does it give things 
coloured by the writer’s own ideas. It has been 
called a ‘transcript from life’ (Westcott). It is 
in the main a simple and unqualified transcript. 
It has been described also as the realistic Gospel, 
and the description is just if it means that Mark 
brings things before us as they were, simply and 
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entirely as they were, and as if one’s own eye were 
on them. With this, too, it has the charm of a 
singular vividness. Itis beyond the others graphic 
and dramatic, rich in pictorial effects and lifelike 
touches. This is true in some degree even of 
the discourses. It is pre-eminently true of the 
deeds and incidents. Examples are seen in the 
narratives of the storm (4°51), the demoniac (5!-*°), 
Herod’s feast (6?!-*9), the feeding of the 5000 (6*-*), 
the blind man (8-25), the son with the dumb 
spirit (9°), the rich young ruler (10!**), Bar- 
timeeus (1042), ete. Often the effect is produced 
by a single word or phrase, ¢.g. the «éiwas in 1’; 
the oxcfouévous in 1°; the éxBadde in 1, as com- 
pared with Matthew’s av7jxén and Luke’s #yero ; 
the «v6ds dpas tov kpdBarrov in 2; the éréBad)dev 
and the yeuifer@ac in 4°7; the mepirardyv éml ris 
Oardoons in 6%; the mpocwpulcOycav in 6°; the 
kpdéas, omapdéas, etc., in 9°; the Oepuawduevoy in 
14% ete. It belongs to the same quality of 
vividness that the direct form of speech is so 
often chosen, ¢.g. ‘Peace, be still’ (4%); ‘Come 
out of the man, thow unclean spirit’ (58) ; ‘Send us 
into the swine’ (5); ‘Come ye yourselves apart’ 
(62) ; ‘Thow dumb and deaf spirit, I charge thee, 
come out of him, and enter no more into him’ (9°). 

So, too, Mark preserves notable words of Christ 
in the mother tongue (Boanerges, Talitha cum, 
Ephphatha, Corban, Abba), and delights to record 
His actual gestures and movements. Thus he tells 
us how He ‘looked round about’ on the men in 
the synagogue (3°); how He ‘turned him about in 
the press’ (5%); how He ‘looked up to heaven’ 
when He took the loaves and the fishes (6*), and 
when He cured the deaf-mute (7%); how He 
‘turned about, and looked on the disciples’ (8%) ; 
how He ‘sat down and called the twelve’ (9%) ; 
how He took little children ‘up into his arms, and 
put his hands upon them’ (9*° 10+6) ; how ‘ beholding’ 
the young ruler He ‘loved him,’ and ‘turned about 
and looked on his disciples’ (107+*); how He 
‘looked round about upon all things’ in the temple 
profaned (11”). 

Akin to this, too, is the quality of peculiar 
circumstantiality. Mark’s is the Gospel of greatest 
detail. As a general rule, it is richer than the 
other Gospels in the particulars which go to give 
certainty and distinctness to narrative. It is 
copious in indications of time, place, number, 
situation, and the like. It tells us, eg., that 
the swine which ‘ran violently down a steep 
place into the sea’ were ‘about two thousand’ 
(515) ; that the disciples were sent forth ‘two and 
two’ (67); that on the occasion of the miracle of 
the 5000 the people ‘sat down in ranks, by hundreds 
and by fifties’ (6%); that Jesus went to pray, 
rising up ‘a great while before day’ (1°) ; that it 
was ‘the third hour’ when they crucified Him 
(15%); that it was ‘very early in the morning, the 
first day of the week, ... at the rising of the 
sun,’ that the women came to the sepulchre (16?). 
So, too, Mark explains how Jesus withdrew ‘to the 
sea’ (37); how He ‘sat in the sea’ (41); how He 
was in ‘the hinder part of the ship, asleep on a 
pillow’ (48); how He sat ‘over against the treasury’ 
(12%), and on the Mount of Olives ‘over against 
the temple’ (13°); and how the healed demoniac 
preached ‘in Decapolis’ (5°); how Peter ‘went 
out into the porch’ (14°); how the centurion 
‘stood over against’ Jesus (15%); how the young 
man was seen ‘sitting on the right side’ in the 
sepulchre (16°), ete. 

‘He is an author,’ says Keim, ‘in a flower- 
bedecked garment. . . . He makes the narratives 
more effective by the contrast between rapid 
progression—marked by the continually repeated 
‘‘immediately””—and contemplative stillness, paint- 
ing the scenery with a thousand touches, the house, 


the sea, the followers, the growing throng, the 
names of persons, the numbers of the men and 
of the animals and of the pieces of money, the 
greenness of the grass, the pillow in the stern of 
the boat on Gennesareth—all given with a pre- 
ference for affectionate and familiar diminutives, 
and in the present tense’ (Jesus of Nazara, Eng. tr. 
i. pp. 128, 129. me. 

It belongs also to its genius that it is distine- 
tively the Gospel of action. It is this in a two- 
fold sense. Its primary interest is in deed and 
incident rather than in discourse. Jt does not 
limit itself, it is true, wholly to the works of 
Christ. It gives a considerable place to dialogue, 
and records not a few of our Lord’s briefer sayings. 
But these seem to be introduced mainly because of 
their connexion with the events and acts; while 
the longer discourses, which are characteristic of 
each of the other three evangelists in different 
ways, do not appear in Mark. The one great 
exception is the Eschatological Discourse in ch. 
13. It is the Gospel of action, too, in the sense 
that its narrative of the deeds of our Lord is 
rapid, energetic, undisturbed by reflection, moving 
steadily and regularly to its goal. The only 
passage that is of the nature of an episode is the 
story of Herod (617°). With the briefest possible 
preface it goes straight to its main subject, the 
official ministry of Christ; and it proceeds with 
that subject with a simple and rapid directness, 
passing from one thing In it to another often by 
abrupt transitions and without pausing to study 
form or artistic connexion. The same holds true 
of it when it goes beyond the function of a 
chronicle. It does not always confine itself to 
the simple report of what was done by Christ and 
others or what befell them. In not a few cases 
it records the impressions which were produced— 
the awe and wonder with which the crowds beheld 
Christ’s works or heard His words (1%: "7 2! 6%) ; 
the eager anxiety of the multitudes to get near 
Him as they thronged and pressed Him, so that 
there was scarce room to stand, or sit, or leisure 
even to eat (2? 31 20. 82 41 G21. 31 G31. 93 81); the feelings 
of fear, sore amazement, astonishment, and the 
like, which overcame the disciples (44! 6°1 1074; 26. 82), 
At times Mark even explains cases that he records, 
e.g. Herod’s attitude to the Baptist (6); the terror 
of the disciples when they saw Jesus on the sea 
(62) ; the silence of the women (168), etc. He deals 
in the same way now and again with things 
which he reports Christ to have done (¢.g. the 
‘knowing in himself that virtue had gone out of 
him,’ 5; the xa@aplfw mdvra ra Bpdwara 7” etc.). 
But all is done rapidly and by a few clear strokes. 
It is in harmony with this that Mark presents 
Christ so largely in the energy of His superhuman 
power. The prevailing aspect in which the second 
Gospel sets forth its Subject is not that of the Son 
of David and Abraham, in whom Matthew sees the 
fulfilment of OT prophecy ; nor that of the Son of 
Adam, in whom Luke sees the Perfect Man, the 
Saviour for all mankind, the minister of love and 
compassion for the worst and most despised ; nor 
the eternal Word, in whom John sees the fulness 
of the Godhead: It is that of the ‘Son of God 
with power’ (Ro 14), moving among men with His 
gift of miracle, and making the things of nature 
the servants of His grace. So Mark gives a large 
place to His mighty works, and exhibits Him in 
the majesty of His energy. He shows us how He 
used His miraculous power; how that power was 
felt and recognized by different classes; how the 
multitudes believed in it and made their appeal 
to it, and brought their sick to Him, confident that 
if they could secure His notice or even touch Him 
it would be enough (1%? 31 528 656 ete.); and how 
resistless were the eflects that were produced alike 
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on people and on disciples by His wonderful works 
(1252) 72" ete.). 

Yet this is not due to any neglect of His true 
humanity. It is a remarkable fact that, while 
this Gospel depicts the Jesus of history so pre- 
eminently in His power, it records with literal 
faithfulness things which might seem so far to 
limit that power. It tells us how the unclean 
spirits first resisted (1%); and how He could ‘do 
no mighty work’ in Nazareth (6°). It describes 
with precise and vivid cireumstance those miracles 
which were wrought not instantaneously and by 
word, but with comparative slowness and by the 
use of means (7°19 8%2-26), Jt is also rich in touches 
which speak to the identity of Christ’s human 
nature with ours in feeling and in the experience 
of infirmity, revealing Him not only in His com- 
passion (6*4 8%), His love (10%), His majesty and 
serenity (497-4? 97-9 ete.), but in His sense of hunger 
(11), His need of rest (4°8), His anger and dis- 
pleasure (3° 10"), His sighing (7%4 8!), His wonder 
(6°), His grief (3°), His longing for solitude (1% 
60-23 ete.). 

The peculiar place which the disciples have in 
this Gospel has also been noticed. They have a 
large place in all the Gospels, and much of each of 
the Gospels is given to the description of how the 
apostles were taught and trained by their Lord. 
But Mark appears to dwell with a special interest 
on all that belongs to the disciples—their inter- 
course with Christ, the way in which they became 
first attached to Him, the deepening of that attach- 
ment, the choice of Twelve from among them, the 
experience of the elect three, the things said and 
done by Christ with a particular reference to His 
immediate followers. So much is this the case 
that some would speak of it as distinctively the 
‘ Disciple Gospel’ (Weiss). 

It has also been claimed for Mark that his is the 
chronological Gospel. But this is true only in a 
very qualified sense. His narrative is no more a 
history than are those of the companion Gospels, 
nor does it give events in strict chronological 
succession. There is at the same time a difference 
between Mark and his comrades in this respect 
asin others. Mark observes a certain order of a 
large kind in his report of Christ’s teaching and 
in his account of His ministry. While he omits 
much, he gives what he includes in a certain con- 
nexion and sequence. The order which he ex- 
hibits, however, seems to be that in which facts 
came to him in the communications of his chief 
informant rather than that of actual occurrence. 
He does not follow the method of grouping words 
and events to the extent seen in Matthew, nor does 
he attempt the literary arrangement of the matter, 
as we observe it so far in Luke. It is by taking 
Mark’s narrative, however, as the framework and 
adding to it from the other Gospels that we appear 
to come nearest the actual succession of events. 
His narrative, though not strictly chronological 
and by no means devoid of dislocations, is more 
continuous than those of the other Synoptists. 

vii. HISTORICAL ATTESTATION.—The historical 
testimony to the early circulation and acceptance 
of this Gospel is sufficient. It is scantier, how- 
ever, at the earliest point than might have been 
expected. There is searcely any mention of the 
second Gospel in the Apostolic Fathers. In 
Clement of Rome there is one saying which looks 
like a reminiscence of Mk 4-29 (1 Cor. 23), but it 
may come from another source. There are also 
two quotations (1 Cor. 15. 46) which are much in 
Mark’s style. But they are scarcely sufficient to 
establish the fact of Clement’s acquaintance with 
this Gospel (cf. Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, pt. i. 
in loc.). Nor is there anything in Ignatius, Poly- 
carp, or Barnabas to point certainly to the exist- 
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ence of the written Gospel, although some find 
references to Mk 16‘ in Barnabas, c. xv. 9, and to 
Mark 9% in Polycarp, Philipp. v. Much the 
same is the case with the Didaché, the Epistle to 
Diognetus, the Martyrium Polycarpi, the so-called 
Second Clement. Nor is there any quotation 
from this Gospel, or reminiscence of it, in the 
fragments of Papias, although there is much 
about Mark and his writing (Euseb. HZ iii. 39, 
etc.). 

Itis perhaps somewhat different with Hermas, in 
whom we have one or two sayings which remind us 
of expressions peculiar to this Gospel. Thus évoxos 
éon Tis dmaprlas in Mand. ii. 2 recalls Mk 3”; and 
the sentence Troodra ofy Suckéd\ws eiceNeVoovrac els THY 
Baowrelay rod Oeot . . . Tots ToLovToLs SUoKONOY éoT els 
Thy Baorelav Tod Geod elcedOciv points to the form in 
which Christ’s declaration on riches appears in Mk 
(10”8- 24) as distinguished from Mtand Lk. In Justin 
Martyr, again, there are several passages which 
have been thought to indicate an acquaintance with 
the second Gospel, ¢.g. Dial. 88 and Apol. i. c. 16, 
as compared with Mk 6° 12% ; Dial. 106 ; also Apol. 
i. cc. 39, 45, 49, 50, and Dial. 32 as recalling perhaps 
Mk 16%, The most relevant of these are Dial. 
88, where we have the phrase rékrovos voufouévou 
applied to Christ, as Mark alone of the evangelists 
designates Him so; and Dial. 106, where mention 
is made of certain dmouyvnmoveipara or Memoirs 
apparently of Peter, and the words Boavepyés, 6 
éorw viol Bpovrfs are given. ‘These words occur in 
Mk alone of the Canonical Gospels, and there 
seems little reason for supposing (¢.g. with Har- 
nack, Bruchstiicke d. Ev. d. Petrus, p. 37, etc.) that 
they are taken from the Apocryphal Gospel of 
Peter rather than from Mark. 

We are on much more certain ground when we 
cometolIreneus. His testimony is as unambiguous 
asitisample. He speaks of the ‘ fourfold Gospel’ 
(rerpdoppoy 76 evaryyédoy, 111. 11.8). Hetellsus both 
about Mark himself and about his Gospel. He 
quotes the opening words, Jnitium Evangel Jesu 
Christi filii Dei, ete., expressly as Mark’s (iii. 10. 6) ; 
and a number of passages are given by him in exact 
terms (e.g. 174 in iv. 6. 6; 5% in i. 3. 3; 54: in 
Wo 1B} Is G2 tia hte MG. BS GEO aha sot, EE Gs GO tin 
Tis Cle BS Ges mn wl, By, WS NOS thn ie Ol, Be Ieee inn 
ii. 28. 6. These quotations extend also to the 
disputed ending, 16 being introduced thus—‘in 
fine autem Evangelii ait Marcus Et quidem Dominus 
Jesus, postquam locutus est eis, receptus est in 
celum, et sedet ad dexteram Dew’ (iii. 10. 6). A 
place in the line of historical witnesses may also 
be claimed for Athenagoras (Legatvo, c. 33, though 
less definitely), the Muratorian Canon (in all 
probability), Hippolytus (especially His ra dya 
Ccopdvea, Lagarde’s Hippol. p. 38, where Mk 17-8 
is quoted, also Ilept xapicudrwy and contra Her. 
Noeti, Routh’s Opp. i. 80, 545, as compared with 
Mk 1637-19), Tertullian (on whom see Rdonsch, 
Das NT Tertullians, p. 148, etc.), Clement of 
Alexandria (Aduwmbr. in Petr. p. 1007, Euseb. 
HE ii. 15, vi. 14), the Clementine Homilies (e.g. 
li. 19, iii. 54, 55, 57, xix. 20), ete. 

There is evidence also to show that the second 
Gospel was known in the earlier heretical circles, 
especially the Gnostic. Irenzeus refers to a sect 
who separated Jesus from Christ, and preferred 
Mark’s Gospel (iii. 11. 7; the reference, however, 
is not quite certain), and to a Valentinian School 
as using Mk 5% (i. 3. 3). Clem. Alex. also (Strom. 
iv. 72, Hac. 85) reports Mk 8 as quoted by 
Heracleon, and the statement about Christ being 
‘with the wild beasts’ as quoted by certain Valen- 
tinians (cf. also Sanday, Gospels in the Second 
Century, p. 177, ete. ; Zahn, Gesch. d. NT’ Kanons, 
i. p. 741, ete.). References to our Gospel, especially 
to its last chapter, some doubtful, others more 
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definite, are found in the Gospel acc. to Peter (on 
these see Zahn, Linleit. in d. NT, ii. p. 237, Das 
Liv. des Petrus, p. 53; Lods, L’évangile de St. 
Pierre, p. 64; Harnack, Bruchstiicke des Ev. u. d. 
Apoc. des Pt. p. 33; Swete, Akhmim Fragment, 
p- xl; Rohrbach, Der Schluss des Markusev. pp. 
27-33, etc.). 

To this it must be added that, as far back as we 
can trace the idea of a fourfold Gospel or the 
practice of harmonizing the Gospels, Mark forms 
one of the four. The idea of a fourfold Gospel, 
however, is probably of older date than Irenzeus, 
some discovering indications of it a generation 


before the Bishop of Lyons (Taylor, Witness of 


Hermas, 1, etc.) ; and the practice of harmonizing, 
of which the first great evidence is Tatian’s Dia- 
tessaron, is probably of earlier date than that 
work. It appears, therefore, that there is valid 
evidence to the fact that this Gospel was in circula- 
tion by the middle of the 2nd cent. ; that by the 
last quarter of that century it had an established 
position ; and that it became so generally recognized 
as to find a place in all the early lists of canonical 
books, whether of the Eastern Church or of the 
Western, in which the Gospels are given, and in 
all the great versions of the NT, including the Old 
Latin, the Egyptian, both Memphitic and Sahidic, 
and the Syriac in all its forms. 

vill. AUTHORSHIP.—Ancient tradition connects 
the composition of this Gospel with two names— 
those of Mark and Peter. Much of the historical 
testimony, from Papias on to Jerome, which attests 
the early circulation and acceptance of the Gospel, 
also speaks to Mark as the writer, and this Mark 
is usually identified with the disciple of that name 
who appears in the NT in relation both to Paul 
and to Peter. This identification, indeed, has not 
been universally accepted. Some have taken the 
different accounts to point to several Marks. 
Hippolytus, e.g. (Fragment on the Seventy Apostles), 
distinguished between the cousin of Barnabas 
(bishop of Apollonia), John Mark (bishop of 
Bibloupolis), and the evangelist (bishop of Alex- 
andria). On the ground that the earliest writers 
outside the NT do not call the person in question 
John, and represent him as the companion, not of 
Paul but of Peter, others (Grotius, Calovius, 
Schleiermacher, Tillemont) have held it necessary 
to affirm the existence of two Marks, a Pauline 
and a Petrine, and have ascribed our Gospel to 
the former (IKienlen). But the case is best satis- 
fied by supposing, as most have done, that all the 
various references in Scripture and in tradition 
point to one and the same individual, especially as 
Barnabas makes the connecting link between Peter 
and Paul in the story of Mark. 

The person to whom the preparation of this 
Gospel, therefore, is ascribed, is the disciple who in 
the NT is sometimes called simply Mark or Marcus 
(Ac 15%, Col 4%, 2 Ti 4", Philem 4-1 P 5%), some- 
times represented as having Mark for his surname, 
Ac 12-25 15°7, and sometimes called John (Ac 
13°: 38) ; while outside the NT he is spoken of as 
evangelist and as bishop of Alexandria, and in 
the later tradition as martyr (Euseb. HW ii. 16, 
ili, 39; Epiph. Her. li. 6; Jer. de Vir. Ill. 8; 
Niceph. ii. 43). In the Gospel itself he does not 
appear, unless it be in the person of the young 
man who followed Jesus on the night of the 
betrayal, ‘having a linen cloth cast about his 
naked body’ (Mk 14°! *), or, as has also been con- 
jectured, in the person of the ‘man bearing a 
pitcher of water’ whom the disciples were sent to 
meet in preparing for the passover (Mk 14%). But 
elsewhere we see that he was a Jew by birth (Col 
410.11), the son of a certain Mary, a Christian lady 
apparently of some position and means, whose 
house in Jerusalem was a gathering point for 


believers (Ac 12”), and cousin (dveyds) of Barnabas 
(Col 4°), See preceding article. 

In the NT the traditional author of the second 
Gospel is associated mostly with Paul. He is 
mentioned as returning to Antioch with Paul and 
Barnabas, after their visit to Jerusalem with the 
contributions of the Antioch Christians (Ac 12”); as 
going with Paul and Barnabas on their first mission- 
ary journey, in the capacity of their vrnpérns (Ac 
13”); as breaking away from them at Perga, and re- 
turning to Jerusalem (Ac 131%) ; as causing a ‘sharp 
contention’ between the two friends when Paul 
proposed to revisit the Churches and declined to 
take him with them (Ac 15%*°), He reappears, 
however, in Paul’s company at the time of his 
first imprisonment, and sends salutations along 
with others through Paul (Col 4”, Philem*4), And 
he is referred to in appreciative terms by the great 
apostle in his second imprisonment in Rome as a 
friend whose presence he desired (2 Ti 41). 

In the NT his association with Peter is quite 
subordinate. It is suggested in the notice of Mary 
his mother and Peter’s reception in her house after 
his deliverance from prison (Ac 12"), and it is 
implied in 1 P 5%, where he is spoken of as Peter’s 
convert (vids uov, however, not réxvoy pov). But 
this is all. In the non-canonical literature all is 
different. There the relation to Paul drops out 
of sight, and Mark is statedly associated with 
Peter. The tradition is both very ancient and 
remarkably continuous, beginning with Papias 
(reporting the Presbyter John, and giving also 
explanations of his own), and carried on by 
Justin Martyr, Irenzus, Clement of Alexandria, 
Hippolytus, Tertullian, Origen, Eusebius, Epiph- 
anius, Jerome, etc. In these writers it assumes 
different forms, but as regards the main points it 
is consistent. 

In Papias (Euseb. HZ iii. 39) the presbyter 
speaks of Mark as Peter’s épunvevrjs, a term which 
is understood by not a few to mean that Mark 
acted as imterpreter or dragoman, translating 
Peter's Aramaic into Greek; some (e.g. Bleek) 
supposing him to have served as Latin interpreter. 
It is better taken, however, to express the fact 
that he did the part of amanuwensis, committing to 
writing, with more or less freedom in the composi- 
tion, the oral communications of Peter. The Elder 
further says of him that he wrote down accurately, 
not, however, in order (dxpiBes eypaev, ob pévror 
rdée), all the things that he remembered, both 
those said and those done by Christ; that he was 
not himself a hearer of the Lord, but was in- 
debted for his matter to Peter’s instructions, 
which were adapted to the needs of his hearers, 
and were not designed to give a connected account 
of the Lord’s words (ovx womep olvratw ray KupiaK@y 
movovpevos Noywv); and that he made no mistake, 
but made one thing his care, namely, neither to 
omit anything he had heard nor to set down any- 
thing false. It is to be noticed also that this 
statement defines the scope of Mark’s work, or, as 
it is understood by Zahn and others, the extent of 
his dependence on Peter. What he is said thus to 
have written down is ‘Some things as he remem- 
bered them’ (ovdéy iuapre Mapxos, otrws eva ypawas 
ws direuyniuovevoerv). 

If Justin’s dmouvnpuovetuara airod (Dial. 106) are 
taken in their most probable sense as Peter’s 
memoirs, Justin also is a witness to the belief that 
Mark’s Gospel was substantially Peter’s. Irenseus 
likewise speaks of Mark as the pwaéyrijs cat €pny- 
eurys Ilérpov, the interpres et sectator Petri, who 
‘committed to writing the things preached by 
Peter,’ but adds that he did this after the decease 
of Peter and Paul (iii. 1. 1, 10. 6). Clement Alex. 
(Hypotyp., as in Euseb. HE ii. 14) enlarges the 
tradition, stating that when Peter had preached 
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at Rome many who had heard him urged Mark 
to write down what had been spoken; that the 
evangelist did this; and that when Peter came to 
know it, he ‘neither forbade nor encouraged it.’ 
Tertullian (adv. Marc. iv. 5) says of the Gospel 
which Mark published that it ‘might be affirmed 
to be the Gospel of Peter, whose interpreter Mark 
was’; and Origen (Euseb. HE vi. 25) speaks of 
Mark as having written ‘as Peter directed him.’ 
Eusebius himself, who has much to say on the 
subject, goes beyond Clement’s negative position, 
and gives the report that the apostle confirmed or 
authorized Mark’s writing at the request of the 
Churches (kupdcal re thy» ypadiy els &vrevéw ais 
éexxAnolas, HE ii. 15). And Jerome, who also 
speaks of Mark as Peter’s disciple and interpreter 
(de Vir. Jil. c. 1), states in one passage that Mark 
wrote a short Gospel at the request of the brethren 
at Rome, and that Peter approved of it and 
authorized it to be read in the Churches (de Vir. 
Lil. ¢. 8), while in another (Zp. ad. Hedib. c. 2) he 
describes the Gospel as composed by Peter narrat- 
img and Mark writing (‘habebat ergo 'Titum inter- 
pretem sicut et beatus Petrus Marcum, cujus 
Evangelium Petro narrante et illo scribente com- 
positum est’). 

There are variations, therefore, in the traditions, 
particularly as to the time when the Gospel was 
written and the measure of its dependence on 
the apostle. In some forms it is represented as 
written during Peter’s lifetime ; in others, as com- 
posed after his decease. As time goes on, too, the 
tendency is to make Peter more and more re- 
sponsible for it, until in Eusebius it is described 
as authorized by the apostle to be read in the 
churches, and in Jerome it is said to have been 
dictated as well as sanctioned and authorized by 
Peter. But the tradition is consistent all through 
in referring the authorship of the Gospel in one 
sense to Mark and in another to- Peter. And the 
general view which it gives us of the Gospel is that 
of a composition embodying Peter’s recollections 
of Christ’s words and deeds, written by Mark from 
his notes of the apostle’s discourses, and giving the 
substance of these discourses exactly as he heard 
them. The tradition is so ancient, so consistent 
in its main affirmations, and so widely extended, 
that only internal considerations of exceptional 
weight could justify its rejection. Does the Gospel 
as we have it, then, tally with it or not? 

It has been contended by some that the second 
Gospel as we have it does not correspond with 
Papias’ description, and cannot be the work which 
he ascribes to Mark (Schleiermacher, Weiffenbach, 
Beyschlag, 8. Davidson, etc.). It is asserted that 
our Gospel is the composition of some unknown 
writer, who worked up into order and arrangement 
the unconnected notes which the evangelist had pre- 
pared. Mark’s own work, it is held, cannot have 
been anything like a ‘Gospel in the sense now under- 
stood, but something in the style of the Clementine 
Homilies—a xjpvyua Uérpov, in which Mark wrote 
down sayings, narratives, and teachings of the 
apostle Peter’ (S. Davidson). Some (e.g. Wendt) 
have supposed that what Papias had in view was 
only a series of narratives, which are embodied in 
our present Gospel, and can be critically separated 
from it. And the hypothesis of an Urmarkus, a 
primitive pre-canonical writing, has been advocated 
in various forms (e.g. by Baur, Késtlin, S. David- 
son, Jacobsen, etc.). 

But there is no trace in ancient literature of 
this supposed Urmarkus. It has been thought, 
indeed, that we have a glimpse of it in a reference 
in Justin to a passage in Peter’s drouynuovetuara, 
which is found only in the second Gospel (Dial. c. 
Tryph. ¢. 106; cf. S. Davidson’s Introd. to the NT, 
i. p. 408). But this is utterly insufficient. There 
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is no suggestion anywhere in early Christian 
literature of a substitution of a later writing for 
an earlier, or a transference of the name and 
authority of a preceding composition to our present 
Gospel. Nor is it easy to understand how a primi- 
tive writing by the evangelist Mark, giving an 
apostle’s account of Christ’s words and deeds, 
if it ever existed, could have been so absolutely 
lost and forgotten. And with regard to the 
evidence which is thought to be furnished by the 
Gospel itself as it exists, it is enough to say that 
it is of the most slender kind. It is urged, e.g., 
that a series of older narratives is presupposed in 
‘the account of the replies of Jesus to objections 
and questions, given in the two groups, Mk 21-36 
and 1235-37? (Wendt, The Teaching of Jesus, i. p. 21, 
Wilson’s tr., cf. Lehre Jesu, i. pp. 9 ff., 25 ff.), and 
that in 12° we have the narrative of 3° resumed. 
This is perhaps the strongest case, but it is not 
sufficient to take us back to an Urmarkus. The 
things, indeed, which are held by some to indicate 
that the book as we have it is the product of a 
process of compilation or literary remodelling are 
few in number, and can all be otherwise explained. 

Neither can it be said that the reasons advanced 
for the contention that our Mark does not corre- 
spond with the writing described by Papias, are of 
sufficient weight to discredit the tradition. The 
statement that Mark wrote ‘not in order’ is not 
inconsistent with the kind or measure of arrange- 
ment which may be discovered in our Gospel. 
For Mark comes short at any rate of recording 
things in each case in the succession in which 
they actually took place, and attempts no liter- 
ary form. Norcan it be allowed that the occurrence 
of certain repetitions (such are alleged, ¢.g., in 6! 
ete. 8%; 497-41 647-51), or the omission of some par- 
ticulars bearing specially on Peter (¢.g. the want 
of the word bitterly, which is given by Mt and Lk 
in their account of his repentance, and the fact 
that he is not named as one of the two sent to 
prepare for the Supper), are of much weight. Most 
of the reasons, indeed, which are urged in support 
of the position are highly arbitrary or hypothetical. 
The fact, ¢.g., that this Gospel gives the two dis- 
tinct narratives of miraculous feedings is turned 
into an argument against its having derived its 
matter from an eye-witness. Much is made, too, 
of certain statements (e.g. 1075 15 as compared 
with 2 Co 37-18), which are declared to have 
‘passed through the mind of a Paulinist’ (S. David- 
son, Introd. to the NT, i. pp. 463-484). 

On the other hand, the lifelike character of the 
narrative, its vividness and circumstantiality, and 
the peculiar fulness and certainty of knowledge 
which show themselves often in minute details, 
suggest that it is due, directly or indirectly, to an 
eye-witness. The difference between it and the 
apocryphal Gospel according to Peter in these and 
other respects is significant. There is much in it 
also to connect it with the apostle, as indicated by 
Papias and others. The great bulk of its narrative 
consists of things of which Peter might have per- 
sonal knowledge. Peter’s call, Peter’s confession, 
the message of the risen Christ to Peter, are 
great turning-points in the story. There are 
many touches in the narrative (¢.g. in 1}%?? 1% 9° 
14°47 167) which indicate first-hand knowledge, 
and that on the part of one like Peter. There are 
some things noticed in the other Synoptists which 
are unexpectedly omitted by Mark, e.g. Peter’s 
walking on the water (Mt 14”), his appearance in 
the incident of the tribute money (Mt 17°*), 
Christ’s statement that He prayed for him indi- 
vidually (Lk 22), the great word addressed to him 
as the Rock (Mt 16**). On some occasions, too, his 
name is not given where it is introduced by Mt or 
by Lk (e.g. 77, ef. Mt 15%; 14, ef. Lk 228). 
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The silence of this Gospel in matters honourable 
to Peter has been commented on from the time 
of Eusebius (Dem. Evang. iii. 5) onwards, and 
explanations of most of these cases of suppression 
may be suggested. On the other hand, there 
are reports of incidents which would come most 
naturally from Peter, and there are suggestive 
occasions on which Peter is introduced in this 
Gospel, and only in it. It is only Mark who 
records, ¢.g., that ‘Simon and they that were with 
him followed after’ Jesus when He departed into 
a solitary place at the beginning of His ministry 
(18°); that he called Christ’s attention to the 
withered fig-tree (11*1); that with his brother and 
the sons of Zebedee he questioned Jesus on the 
Mount of Olives about the destruction of the 
temple (13°). It may be added that a comparison 
of the narratives which we have of the three 
scenes at which only Peter and James and John 
were present, the raising of the daughter of Jairus, 
the Transfiguration, and the Agony, will show 
that the versions given in the second Gospel have 
peculiar details and distinctive features which 
suggest not only that the writer had more imme- 
diate knowledge than Matthew and Luke, but 
that he had it from Peter. A certain likeness 
has also been observed between Mark and Peter 
in respect of style. Peter’s First Epistle has at 
certain points a vividness that recalls Mark’s way. 
His discourses as given in Acts show still more 
of the realistic faculty that is characteristic of 
Mark. It is noticed, e.g., that there is much the 
same wealth of picturesque detail in the account 
of the cripple healed by Peter (Ac 3+!) as in one 
of Mark’s narratives (see Farrar, The Messages of 
the Books, p. 61). 

The phenomena of the Gospel, therefore, are not 
inconsistent with its Marco-Petrine origin. Of 
themselves they are quite insufficient to lead us 
to definite conclusions as to the authorship. But 
they are in harmony, on the whole, with the 
account of the composition of the second Gospel, 
which has come down to us from the 2nd century. 

ix. SourcES.—The chief source of the second 
Gospel is those discourses of Peter of which 
tradition speaks. Most of its matter looks like 
the apostle’s reminiscences as transcribed and put 
together in a connected but unstudied way. This 
is most evidently and continuously the case with 
the first great section of the Gospel,—the narra- 
tive of the Galilean ministry. It is the case also 
with the short intermediate section dealing with 
the Judzan and Perzan journeys, though the 
indications of particular acquaintance with dates, 
localities, and circumstances are somewhat fewer. 
And in the second main section, the narrative of 
the Passion, we have much the same features as 
in the first, with a greater fulness of statement, 
and with more of the element of discourse. 

These Petrine reminiscences, however, will not 
account for all that is in the Gospel. The difter- 
ence between the two main divisions in style and 
proportion, the more compressed character of the 
narrative in the former, the greater fulness and 
variety in the latter, the different treatment of 
discourse and the like, can scarcely be accounted 
for simply by the difference in the subjects. They 
seem to point to the employment now and again 
of other sources. There are some things which 
are due probably to Mark himself, such as the 
explanations about the Jewish washings (7*4), the 
comment on Christ’s word regarding defilement— 
‘This he said, making all meats clean’ (7), and 
the incident of the young man (14°!-5), The long 
eschatological discourse in ch. 13 seems to require 
for its explanation a written source (cf. especially 
1344), There are some paragraphs, too, which are 
of so distinct a style as to point to dependence 
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on another source, perhaps a written document. 
To these belong in particular the episode of Herod 
in ch. 6 and the opening of ch, 14. 

It is difficult to say whether the Gospel owes 
any part of its matter to an editorial hand. It 
is most difficult to determine whether the Logia 
must be reckoned among its sources. Some, 
especially Weiss and Titius (the latter in the 
Theologische Studien Herrn Prof. D. Bernhard 
Weiss zu seinem 10 Geburtstage dargebracht), are 
of opinion that its contents cannot be explained 
without the assumption of some written source such 
as the Logia. There are passages occupied with 
discourse or conversation, it is held, which cannot 
be referred to independent oral tradition (¢.g. 3° 
G71. 1029-31. 42-45), The opening quotations (1*-%), 
the secondary form of the voice from heaven at 
Christ’s baptism (11), the account of the Tempta- 
tion (12:18), and other things of a similar kind, it 
is argued by Weiss, indicate acquaintance with an 
earlier writing, and that writing can only have 
been the original apostolic source to which the 
other Synoptists are indebted. On the other hand, 
it is to be noticed that Mark, who is usually 
sparing in his report of Christ’s sayings, is now 
and again fuller than Mt and Lk in the matter of 
Christ’s private instructions to the Twelve, and 
that in Mk there is only one instance of a doublet 
proper (9 with 10%: 44; cf. Hawkins’ Hore Syn- 
optice, pp. 73, 81, 178). These things rather tell 
against the idea of a written source additional to 
Mark’s notes of Peter’s reminiscences. At the 
most, the debt to the Logia can only be very 
limited, and the influence of such a source very 
occasional. But in a few passages, and especially 
m ch. 13, these may be recognized. 

x. RELATION TO MATTHEW AND LuKkE.—While 
the three Synoptical Gospels cover for the most 
part the same field, and have also a consider- 
able measure of agreement, especially in their 
latter portions, in the arrangement of events, they 
have also notable differences in the amount, dis- 
tribution, and connexion of their matter. Mk 
wants much that is found either in Mt or in Lk. 
Such sections, e.g., of Mt as chs. 1-2. 5-7, and of 
Lk such parts as chs. 1-2. 9°!-18"4, are entirely, or 
almost entirely, unrepresentedin Mk. On the other 
hand, Mk has a small proportion of matter not 
found either in Mt or in Lk—amounting to about 
fifty verses. He has also a certain proportion of 
matter which is found either in Mt and not in Lk, 
or in Lk and not in Mt. Omitting the opening 
verse and the disputed conclusion, reckoning the 
second Gospel to consist of 106 sections, and 
deducting 5 as wholly peculiar to Mk, the result 
is that 93 are common to Mk and Mt and 8 not 
found in Lk, while 81 are common to Mk and Lk 
and 10 not found in Mt (Swete, Gospel acc. to 
St. Mark, p. lxiii). 7 

Tried, again, by the test of characteristic words 
and phrases, and defining these as words and 
phrases which occur at least three times in Mk, 
and are not found at all in Mt and Lk, or occur 
in Mk oftener than in Mt and Lk together, Mk 
is seen to contain a comparatively small proportion 
of such—only some 37 in all; while in Mt the 
number is about 140, and in Lk about 86 (Hawkins, 
Hore Synop. pp. 1-12). In arrangement, too, 
Mk differs considerably, as we have seen, from 
Mt and Lk—more especially from Lk—in the 
arrangement of the common matter on to the 
end of the ninth chapter; while from this point 
onwards there is general agreement, the main 
departures being in the cases of the withering of 
the fig-tree and the exposure of Judas. 

But it has also to be noticed that in not a few 
passages, some brief and others of greater length, 
the second Gospel shows remarkable coincidences 
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in word and phrase with Mt or with Lk. These 
are seen, ¢.g., in Mk 4%4, Mt 13%4; Mk 45-9. 19, 
Mt_ 13°22" Mk 877-91, Mt 163-3; Mk 99, Mt 
Dass Mile 2s 28a Tike dee Soe Mile 48 Tile (69:20 ; 
Mk 1019, Lk 18°20, There are certain parts, 
again, in which Mk exhibits verbal agreement 
partly with Mt and partly with Lk, as, e.g., Mk 
170-44 Mt 8-4, Lk 516; Mk 218-22 Mt 9917, Lk 
5°78. In what relation, therefore, does the second 
Gospel stand to these others? Is it independent 
of both and prior to them? Or does it occupy an 
intermediate position? Or is it dependent on both 
and posterior to them ? 

Ancient tradition is not in favour of the priority 
of Mk. It generally regards Mt as the first of 
the Gospels. Clement Alex. (Euseb. HE vi. 14) 
gives the tradition regarding the order of the 
Gospels. He reports it, according to Eusebius, as 
‘derived from the oldest presbyters,’ and as being 
to the effect that the Gospels which contain the 
genealogies were written first. Augustine re- 
garded Mk as dependent on Mt (de Cons. Evang. 
i. 2). And many in modern times have held Mk 
to be later than Mt, or than both Mt and Lk. 
Griesbach (Opusc. Acad. ii. p. 358, etc.) pro- 
pounded the hypothesis that the second Gospel 
was derived from the first and third, partly by 
combination, and in larger measure by abridg- 
ment. In this he has been followed, with minor 
modifications, by Fritzsche, de Wette, Baur, Bleek, 
Delitzsch, Késtlin, Kahnis, and many more. In 
some cases Griesbach’s view is followed, but with 
the additional supposition of a third written 
source, a proto-Mark (S. Davidson, etc.). 

The arguments in support of the theory of Mk’s 
dependence and posteriority are taken so far from 
the witness of tradition already referred to; from 
general considerations, such as the improbability 
that a Roman Gospel would precede a Palestinian ; 
and from the evidence of quotations in ancient 
Christian literature, the attempt being made (but 
with doubtful success) to show that the earliest cita- 
tions from the Gospels, particularly in writings 
like the Gospel acc. to the Hebrews, presuppose Mt 
and Lk, but not Mk. But the main arguments 
are based upon an analysis of the Gospel itself. 
It is held to be improbable that a Gospel which 
contains so little of the discowrses of our Lord 
should be the earliest, and this improbability is 
thought to be confirmed by an examination of 
the contents of Mk, which discovers, it is held, 
many evidences of dependence, condensation, and 
alteration. Cases of incompleteness, obscurity, 
incongruous combination, and the like, are said 
to exist, which are explained, it is asserted, by 
haste, inattention, or lack of discernment in draw- 
ing from Mt and Lk. But surely incongruities of 
that kind are more likely to disappear than to 
persist when a writer is not first in the field and 
has the opportunity of consulting previous authori- 
ties. 

Most of the instances, too, come to little. Why 
should it be necessary to suppose, ¢.g., that when 
Mk (5%) speaks of the demoniac as ‘clothed,’ he 
must have Lk’s statement in view that ‘he ware 
no clothes’ (Lk 87’)? Or why should the cen- 
turion’s cry, ‘Truly this was a Son of God,’ in 
Mark’s record (15*’), presuppose that the evan- 
gelist had before him Matthew’s statement about 
the earthquake, the rending of the rocks, and the 
opening of the graves? ‘Those peculiarly graphic 
descriptions, which are usually taken to indicate 
Mark’s originality, are in many cases (e.g. 51!" 
7°4 etc.) strangely interpreted as due to pragmatism, 
design, reflectiveness,—things suggestive of de- 
pendence and comparative lateness. For reasons 
which are not easy to grasp, the historical, geo- 
graphical, and archxological explanations in such 
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passages as 2°° 776 8! etc., are supposed to betray 
the secondary character of Mark. But it is en- 
tirely to misunderstand these to speak of them as 
‘unimportant, prosaic, unsuitable, and trifling’ (S. 
Davidson, Intr. to NT, i. 494). 

Opinion, however, has gone more and more in 
the other direction. The independence and priority 
of Mk have been accepted by some (e.g. Ritschl) 
who originally held the other view ; and scholars 
of different tendencies (Weisse, Wilke, Lachmann, 
Reuss, Thiersch, Ewald, Volkmar, Holtzmann, 
Schenkel, Weizsiicker, Weiss, Meyer, etc., and 
most English authorities) have been led, though 
not always in the same way, to the common con- 
clusion that Mk is the most primitive of the 
Gospels. It is also very generally held that our 
second Gospel, or a source corresponding sub- 
stantially to it, forms the basis of the first and 
third Gospels. 

Many considerations, not a few of them of great 
force, support this conclusion. The peculiar fresh- 
ness and realism of the second Gospel, the vivid- 
ness of its descriptions, its liveliness even in 
dialogue, its precision and circumstantiality in its 
notices of time, place, custom, situation, and the 
like, and the simple objectivity of its narrative, 
are not consistent with the idea that it is the 
laboured work of an epitomizer (as Augustine 
supposed), or of a compiler who produces his com- 
position by selecting, curtailing, and combining. 
These are characteristics that speak of originality 
and priority. Nor is it easy to understand why a 
writer should have set himself to the task of 
constructing out of two larger Gospels, which 
nevertheless were neither of them very large, a 
smaller Gospel, following much the same plan, and 
having very little new matter by which to justify 
itself. 

Further, if Mark had Mt and Lk before him, 
the use he has made of them is strange. His selec- 
tion of matter is puzzling. An epitomist or a 
constructor of abstracts is expected to cultivate 
brevity. But Mk does not always do that. In 
many cases where he reports the same incidents as 
Mt or Lk his narrative gets enrichments peculiar 
to itself. Sometimes, too, we should have to 
suppose him preferring the fuller version of Lk to 
the briefer version of Mt. And why should he 
omit such passages as Mt 97-3! 122 ete., or 147% 
17-87, where Peter is introduced, and so much of 
the richest matter of Lk, while he takes over 
short and less significant sections, such as 6! }, 
cf. Lk 9°; 6” etc., cf. Lk 9 ete. ; 9°8-41, ef. Lk 949: 5° 
ete. ? 

It is to be noted, also, that Mk preserves his 
distinctive character all through, and does not 
owe anything that is peculiar either to Mt or to 
Lk. Nor do the cases in which Mk is held to 
give the clearest evidence of dependence on the 
other Synoptists stand the test of a careful ex- 
amination. Much is made, ¢.g., of Mk’s ten- 
dency to adopt at points a copious narration and a 
twofold method of expression. This is explained 
by supposing him to have borrowed now from the 
one and now from the other. But it is found that 
these ways of writing are not confined to passages 
which might be regarded as extracts, but are 
generally characteristic of Mk. Not a few cases 
of agreement with Mt or with Lk, again, are 
thought to be best explained as the results of the 
carrying out of Mk’s purpose to omit the longer 
discourses. But there are cases (¢.g. 6°° 94°) where 
Mk quotes Lk without the occasion created by a 
discourse ; and there are paragraphs, such as those 
where the Sermon on the Mount (1” etc.) and 
certain parables (4% etc.) might come in, where the 
selection of verses cannot be explained by the mere 
wish to pass over these discourses. In short, the 
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procedure which Mk must be supposed to have 
followed in these passages and in great parts of 
his narrative becomes incredible. He is made to 
leap from Mt to Lk and from Lk to Mt, taking a 
verse now from one and now from the other, and 
mixing up his borrowings in a way that can only 
discredit the hypothesis. 

xi. Purposr.—The second Gospel gives no such 
declaration of its aim and intention as is found in 
the third and the fourth (Lk 1)°, Jn 20°). But 
that its object was a simple, practical one, appears 
to be borne on its face. More subtle meanings, 
however, have been read into its story. That it 
was composed with a specifically dogmatic purpose, 
and that in the choice and presentation of its 
material it was ruled by that purpose throughout, 
was the contention of Baur and his school. The 
Tibingen critics dealt with it as a Tendency-writ- 
ing constructed with the view of mediating be- 
tween two antagonistic parties in the Church, and 
effecting their reconciliation. In harmony with 
their idea of the rise of the Catholic Church and 
the relation of the NT writings to that event, they 
explained the second Gospel as a neutral com- 
position, prepared on the principle of taking over 
from Mt nothing that would offend Gentile or 
Pauline Christians, and from Lk nothing that 
would offend Jewish or Petrine Christians (so, too, 
Schwegler, Kostlin, etc.). Even the choice of the 
name given to the professed author was supposed 
to point to this, Mark being associated in the 
earliest literature both with Peter and with Paul. 
The same general idea was put by Hilgenfeld 
in the particular form of a purpose to mediate 
between the Jewish-Christian Matthew and the 
Pauline Luke. 

Pfleiderer, again, takes this Gospel to be the 
product of Pauline influences adapted to medi- 
ating uses. He thinks the opening sentence which 
speaks of the ‘ Gospel,’ the summary of the preach- 
ing of Jesus in terms of repentance and belief (1", 
ef. Gal 37° 5%), and other things in what follows, 
run in terms of Pauline ideas and expressions ; 
that the recital of the wonderful works and the 
polemical discourses of Jesus is so put as vividly 
to contrast the free spirit of the Gospel with the 
narrow legalism of Judaism ; and that the accounts 
given of the lack of spiritual discernment on the 
part of the disciples (Mk 9}?-%2, cf. 2 Co 44 51627, 
Gal 6"), the lack of power on their side to expel 
evil spirits, while it was possessed by one who 
did not follow in their company (Mk 98: 19. 38. 39, 
Che de Comes 157205 2iCor 124-2 Calacon oo) aman 
similar things which appear prominently in Mk’s 
record, are the ‘ Pauline reply to the glorification 
of the Twelve in the Apocalypse at the cost of the 
Apostle to the Heathen’ (Hibbert Lectures, pp. 170- 
177). Thus the second Gospel is made a Pauline 
writing, connected with the Roman Church, and 
the product of the movement in behalf of a recon- 
ciliation between Paulinism and Jewish Christi- 
anity in which that Church took an early and 
leading part. 

In the hands of Baur himself and his original 
followers, the purpose ascribed to Mk was con- 
nected with the place given to Mk as dependent 
on Mt and Lk. With the disproof of the latter 
position the situation is materially altered, and 
important members of the Tiibingen school have 
broken away from Baur’s presentation of the 
case. Hilgenfeld and Holsten deny that Mk can 
be later than Lk. Volkmar admitted that it can- 
not be later than Mt any more than Lk. Hilgen- 
feld finds in it a mild Jewish Christianity ; Holsten 
and Volkmar discover in it a sharp Paulinismn. 
Pfleiderer, too, who attempts to put a new com- 
plexion on the mediating purpose, has respect for 
the ancient tradition, but reads Mk through 


Paul. Apart, however, from these differences, the 
Tiibingen theory in all its forms involves an inter- 
pretation of many passages of the Gospel which is 
in a high degree fanciful and artificial. It allegor- 
izes freely in dealing with the narrative. Even in 
the hands of Pfleiderer Mk’s reports of Christ’s 
announcements of His death and resurrection 
become a ‘strong hyperbole,’ and his account of 
the transfiguration is regarded as a ‘ hieroglyphic’ ; 
while Peter’s words about the building of three 
tabernacles (Mk 9° etc.) are an expression of the 
‘desire to see the transient and the permanent, the 
old and the new, the letter and the spirit associated 
for all time’ (Hibbert Lect. p. 176). The theory 
reads into the narrative references to divisions in 
the Church, and allusions to the condition of things 
in the post-apostolic age, which the common eye 
cannot see there. It does violence to the simple, 
natural, descriptive, reporting character of the 
record, and puts a strained meaning on Christ’s 
words regarding the Law, His Messiahship, His 
Mission, the Sabbath, and much else. 

A didactic purpose of another kind has also 
been attributed to the Gospel. It is understood to 
have been written with a view to the effect which 
the delay of Christ’s Second Coming might have 
on the primitive Church. The hope of that event 
was waning. It was necessary to reawaken it, 
and to secure Christians against the loss of faith 
and courage. With this object the second Gospel 
was composed, Christ’s life on earth being so set 
forth as to show that in it, ‘apart from His 
glorious Return, Jesus has sufficiently attested 
the Messianic character of His Mission’ (so Weiss, 
Man. of Introd. to the NT, § 46,7). But even 
this is to ascribe too much art and didactic design 
to Mk. To give witness to Christ as the Messiah, 
no doubt, was in the purpose of Mk as in that 
of the other Synoptists. But beyond this Mk has 
no other object than to tell a simple story of 
things as they happened, and for the most part as 
Peter reported them to have been seen and heard. 

xii. DESTINATION.—So far as historical testi- 
mony bears on the destination of the Gospel, it 
points to Gentile readers. That is the inference 
from the terms in which Mk is spoken of by 
Irenzeus (adv. Her. iii.), Clement Alex. (Euseb. 
HE vi. 14), Jerome (de Vir. Ill. c. 8), ete. The 
way in which Rome is connected by some of the 
Fathers (e.g. Clement Alex. and Jerome) with the 
request that Mk should write a Gospel, implies 
that it was also understood to have been written 
for Roman Christians in particular. The internal 
evidence amply sustains the former position, but 
leaves the latter uncertain. The existence of a 
number of Latinisms in Mk is not enough to 
prove Roman readers to have been specially in 
view. For while Latinisms occur in larger mea- 
sure in Mk than in the others, they are not abso- 
lutely peculiar to it. Far less can this definite 
destination be inferred from such alleged peculi- 
arities of its narrative as the reduction of coins 
to the Roman quadrans (12%), its reference to the 
Roman practice of divorce, or the fact that it takes 
it for granted that the readers knew Pilate. 

The locality of those addressed is not definitely 
indicated. But that they were Gentile Christians 
appears from the fact that Aramaic terms, which 
would be strange to Gentiles, are interpreted, and 
that Jewish customs, localities, seasons, etc., with 
which Gentiles could not be presumed to be 
familiar, are explained. Instances of the former 
are seen In Boavypyés (317), radiOd Kovm (54), KopBdv 
(71), eppadd (74), dBBd (14°), edwt, dwt, Naud caBay- 
Oavel (15*4), as also in Baprimatos (104). To the 
latter class belong the statements on the Jewish 
washings (7* 4) and on what was done on ‘the first 
day of unleavened bread’ (142); the interpretation 
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of ‘defiled’ or ‘common’ as ‘unwashen’ (7”); the 
explanation of the \erra dvd (12”) ; and the descrip- 
tions of the Mount of Olives as karévavre Tod lepod 
(13°), of the rapackevy or ‘ Preparation’ as ‘the day 
before the Sabbath’ (arpocd@B8arov, 15%), etc. 

Certain suggestive omissions and insertions may 
also form part of the same case, e.g. the omission 
of the genealogies, the passing over of the limita- 
tions put upon the mission of the apostles according 
to Mt 10°, and the insertion (only in Mk) of the ra@ouw 
tots €0veoww in 11”, The way in which the Jewish 
law passes into the background and the limited 
use of the OT have.also their significance. Mk 
himself never quotes the OT, except once in the 
introductory paragraph (1?-°; the passage in 15% 
being of doubtful authority, as not found in yy, A, 
B, C, D, X, ete.). The entire number of references 
of all kinds to the OT is 67. Of these, only 7 are 
peculiar to Mk. The quotations amount to 23. 
They are generally in agreement with the LXX, 
with a few exceptions (those giving Is 29! 40°, Zec 
13’, Mal 31). With the one exception mentioned, 
all the references to OT in this Gospel and all the 
citations from it occur in reports of sayings of 
Christ or of those who spoke with Him. 

xili. PLACE AND DATE. — So far as historical 
testimony pronounces on the question of the place 
in which this Gospel was written, it is in favour of 
Rome. To this effect are the statements made by 
Clement Alex., Eusebius, Jerome, Epiphanius, and 
others. These statements have been suspected. 
But there is nothing to show that they were made 
under the influence of the belief that Mark wrote 
under Peter’s superintendence; and they have 
nothing against them in ancient tradition, except 
that Chrysostom named Alexandria as the place. 
But in this he stood alone, his statement having 
no support even on the part of Alexandrian writers. 
The only other place which has been suggested is 
Antioch (so Storr). But the suggestion is founded 
on an uncertain inference from Mk 15*4and Ac 11”. 

The idea has been mooted that there may have 
been a publication of the Gospel both in Rome and in 
Alexandria (R. Simon, Lardner, Eichhorn), There 
are, it is true, one or two passages in the Fathers 
which bring the composition of the Gospel and a 
mission of the evangelist to Egypt or to Alexandria 
in particular together. Eusebius, e.g., expresses 
himself thus: rofrov 6¢ Mapxov, mp&rov pacly éml rijs 
Alyimrov oredpevoy Td evayyéov 6 Oh Kal cuve- 
ypawaro Knpvéat, éxxAnolars re mp@rov éml avrijs ’ANeg- 
avdpelas cvorjocacba (HE ii. 16); and Jerome gives 
it even more explicitly, thus: ‘assumto itaque 
evangelio quod ipse confecerat perrexit Hgyptum, 
et primus Alexandriz Christum annuntians, con- 
stituit ecclesiam,’ etc. (de Vir. Ill. c. 8; cf. also 
Epiph. Her. ii. c. 1). But the passages do not 
ale that the Gospel was written or published at 
Alexandria. Rome, therefore, remains the only 
place with any claim on our attention so far as 
ancient tradition goes, and that Mk was in Rome 
with Paul appears from the NT itself (Col 4°, 
Philem “%). Whether it can be said that the NT 
represents Mk as in Rome ‘also along with Peter, 
depends on the interpretation of év BaBvAGv: in 1 P5*. 

As the Gospel itself gives no certain indication 
of its date, opinions have differed greatly on the 
subject. They have been largely influenced by 
the views which scholars have taken of the purpose 
of the Gospel and of Mk’s relation to the other 
Gospels. ‘Those who have seen in it a Tendency- 
writing composed with a view to the harmonizing 
of two opposite parties in the Church, have natur- 
ally placed it very late. Baur himself put it far 
within the 2nd cent., our present Gospels having 
been assigned by him to somewhere between A.D. 
130 and A.D. 170. 

Those, too, who deny that Papias’ statements 
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refer to our Mk, and believe in the existence of an 
earlier and simpler Mk, naturally assign our Gos- 
pel to a comparatively late date. Dr. Samuel 
Davidson, ¢.g., thinks A.D. 120 is as near the true 
time as we can get. Those who hold it posterior 
to Mt and Lk (Griesbach, etc.), or posterior at 
least to Mt (Hilgenfeld, etc.), put it at various dates 
after the destruction of Jerusalem. Volkmar re- 
ferred it to A.D. 73. Hilgenfeld himself ascribes it 
to Domitian’s time ; Keim brings it down to about 
A.D. 115-120; Kostlin, distinguishing between two 
Marks, refers the earlier one to A.D. 65-70, and our 
present Gospel to the first decade of the 2nd cent. 
On the other hand, some have attributed to it a 
very early date. Theophylact, e.g., and others 
place it some 10 years after Christ’s death. The 
subscriptions of many manuscripts, both uncial 
and cursive, assign it to 10 or 12 years after the 
Ascension (cf. Harnack, Chronologie, pp. 70, 124). 
Schenkel refers it to A.D. 45-58; Hitzig, to A.D. 
55-57. 

The data available for the determination of 
the time of composition are limited and uncertain. 
The Paschal Chronicle places the Gospel at A.D. 
40, and Eusebius in his Chronicon puts it in the 
third year of Clandius (A.D. 43). IJrenzeus and 
Clement Alex. both represent it as written after 
Peter’s arrival in Rome, which might be early in 
A.D. 63. But they differ in that Clement speaks 
of it as composed while Peter was alive, whereas 
Trenzeus describes it as published after the death 
of Peter and Paul. 

Of the various historical testimonies, that of 
Irenzus appears to be both the most definite and 
the most credible. Doubt has been cast upon it. 
Some allow it to be nothing more than an inference 
from the statement made by the author of the 
Second Epistle of Peter (1) regarding his purpose 
to ‘have these things in remembrance’ after his 
decease (Fritzsche, Hug, Eichhorn). Others sus- 
pect it as if it were more doctrinal than historical 
(Weizsicker). But these objections are not of 
serious weight, and the difference between Irenzeus 
and Clement on the one point is neither sufficient 
to discredit the whole tradition, nor large enough 
to affect by more than a few years the indication 
of date which we get from tradition. 

The internal evidence points on the whole to 
the same approximate period. There are things 
indeed in the Gospel which are thought to point 
to a later date than that suggested by Ireneus. 
The references to the coming of the Son of Man, 
and the final tribulation in 9! 13%, are said, when 
compared with their parallels in the first Gospel, 
to betray the disposition to put these events further 
forward than is the case in Mt. But it is precari- 
ous, to say the least, to build much upon the phrase 
‘till they see the kingdom of God coming with 
power,’ as if it meant that the mighty effects of 
that kingdom must first be seen at large on earth. 
Nor can much be made of the change from 
‘immediately after the affliction of those days’ in 
Mt 249 to ‘in those days after that affliction’ in 
Mk 13%. The use of the word evayyéNoyv in 1 is 
taken to be another sign of a late date, the term 
being supposed to mean there ‘gospel history.’ 
But it may mean simply the ‘glad tidings’ or 
announcement of the promised Messiah. Internal 
considerations of this kind are altogether uncertain 
and inadequate. Nor do they gain much when it 
is urged in addition that it is antecedently improb- 
able that any Gospel in the form of a regular, 
finished, written record could have been produced 
before the destruction of Jerusalem. 

Much turns upon the view taken of the eschato- 
logical passages. The parable of the fruit-bearing 
earth (425-29) has been placed alongside these, and 
has been strangely regarded (by Weizsiicker) as an 
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indication that the Gospel was composed after the 
destruction of Jerusalem. But the impression 
produced by the words on the end in ch. 13 (especi- 
ally vy.1 14. 24. 30.33) is different. They naturally 
suggest that the end as yet was only in prospect, 
and there is no passage which clearly means or 
certainly suggests that the fall of Jerusalem and 
the temple was an accomplished event. It is 
reasonable to suppose that, if so great a catastrophe 
in Jewish history had taken place within a recent 
or a comparatively recent period, there would have 
been indications of it in less obscure forms in the 
earliest of the Gospels. There are also occasional 
expressions, such as the reference to the presenta- 
tion of the shewbread as if it were an existing 
custom (2°), which imply rather that the city and 
temple were still standing. And there are others 
which are difficult to harmonize with a late date. 
It is admitted, ¢.g., that ‘the recollection implied 
in the notice that Simon was the father of Alex- 
ander and Rufus prevents the Gospel from being 
put too late into the 2nd cent.’ (S. Davidson, Jntr. 
to the NT, i. p. 508). 

The period which seems to be made most prob- 
able, both by historical testimony and by internal 
considerations, is that between Irenzus’ date and 
the year A.D. 70. Weiss proposes the close of the 
seventh decade, or about A,D. 67. A date only a 
little before the destruction of Jerusalem, perhaps 
early in A.D. 70, is as near as we can get. But 
where facts are so scanty and the indications given 
in the writing itself are of such uncertain inter- 
pretation, it remains a question only of greater or 
less probability. 
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MARKET-PLACE is in RV the fuller and better 
rendering for the Gr. dyopd, oftener represented in 
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AV by the more general term ‘market.’ Its primary 
and comprehensive sense is that of a place of 
assembly, which may as such be associated with 
various uses. We find it mentioned accordingly in 
connexion with the holding of trials (at Philippi, Ac 
16°), with public resort and discussion (at Athens, 
Ac 17"), with business dealings and traffic, such as 
the hiring of labourers (Mt 20°) or the buying and 
selling of goods, which implies risk of pollution 
(Mk 7%), with the sports of children in its open space 
(Mt 1116, Lk 7%), and with the passing exchange 
of formal greetings in its thoroughfare (Mt 23’, Lk 
11%). It always conveys the suggestion of openness 
and publicity, and forms a contrast to what takes 
place in private or within doors. The like associa- 
tions of a place of counsel, of traffic, and of idling 
gathered round the Latin word forwm (see APPIUS, 
MARKET OF). The dyopd was Bree at first simply 
an open space; but it subsequently in the more 
important towns became marked off by colonnades, 
embellished by statues, and surrounded by public 
buildings for Judicial and other business. 
WILLIAM P. DICKSON. 

MARMOTH (B Mapyw0i, A Mapyaéi), 1 Es 8? (© 

LXX)=MEREMOTH, Ezr 8*. 


MAROTH (nin>).—A town named only in Mic 1”. 
There is a play upon the name of this town, which 
means ‘bitternesses’ (LXX ty. nnd nay» by karor- 
kodca ddvvas), but there is much that is obscure 
both in this and in the preceding verse (see Well- 
hausen, Nowack, and esp. Ryssel, 32f.). The siteis 
unknown; but as Maroth is noticed with Saphir 
and other places in Philistia, as attacked by the 
Hebrews, it is probably to be sought in the plain 
between Lachish and Joppa. C. R. CONDER. 


MARRIAGE.— 


i. Form and Duties of Marriage. 
ii, The Sphere of Lawful Marriage. 
1. Conditions and Bars of Marriage. 
2. The Levirate Custom. 
iii. Marriage Procedure. 
1. Betrothal. 
2. Nuptial Rites and Customs. 
iv. The Moral Subyersion of Marriage (Adultery). 
v. The Legal Dissolution of Marriage (Divorce). 
vi. Marriage as a Symbol of Spiritual Truths. 


Marriage (with Fr. mariage, Ital. maritaggio, 
and transitional forms maridatge, mariatge, from 
Low Lat. maritaticum) is used to describe — 
(1) the legal relationship of husband and wife ; 
(2) the act, ceremony, or process by which this 
relationship is constituted. In the former case it 
is equivalent to wedlock or the estate of matri- 
mony (hestand, ef. Old Eng. aéw or aé, custom, 
marriage); in the latter it corresponds to the 
marriage ceremony (Germ. Lheschliessung), or, by 
an easy transition, to the whole of the proceed- 
ings of which that ceremony is the essential part 
(wedding, Hochzeit). For the estate of matrimony 
the OT has no name: where ‘marriage’ appears 
in our versions the translation is a cireumlocution 
(Gn 34°, Ex 21, Ps 78%), and the want was only 
supplied at a late date by the Talmudic mus and 
am. The function by which a union was consti- 
tuted is also indirectly referred to by some verb 
indicating that one takes, or gives, or becomes a 
wife (see Note on Nwuptial Rites). The idea of 
the rite is apparently conveyed by the word 
‘espousals,’ but in Jer 2? nibs which is so trans- 
lated really refers to the period of betrothal, 
while in Ca 3" vapn includes the whole marriage 
proceedings or wedding. The later word for the 
ceremony is }Nw3 or man. In NT ‘marriage’ 
translates yduwos, which, like the Eng. word, means 
both the estate of marriage (He 134) and the cere- 
mony with its attendant proceedings (Jn 2! *), and 
also stands for the marriage feast (RV of Mt 222), 
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i. THE ForM AND DUTIES OF MARRIAGE AS 
DEVELOPED UNDER THE INFLUENCE OF REVELA- 
TION.—The history of marriage, in the extent 
which here concerns us, is the history of a Semitic 
institution which by natural development had 
reached a comparatively excellent form, and 
which, under the successive influences of Juda- 
ism and Christianity, was gradually improved 
and perfected. The fresher problem relates to the 
evolution of Hebrew marriage anterior to its con- 
tact with OT revelation; and the difficulty is to 
do justice, neither more nor less, to the theories 
which have been propounded as to the early his- 
tory of marriage, and which at certain points 
claim biblical support. 

1. OT VESTIGES OF PRIMITIVE MARRIAGE.— 
The scriptural account of the origin and history of 
marriage cannot satisfy the thorough evolutionist. 
According to the biblical representation, its per- 
fect type was exhibited in the union of the first 
pair, upon this followed a declension to im- 
perfect forms and sexual licence, and_ finally 
Christianity summoned mankind to realize the 
ideal by reverting to the divinely instituted 
original. But on evolutionary principles the ideal 
is to be found, not at the beginning but at the end 
—if anywhere ; and the problem is to show from 
what base beginnings, under what impulses, and 
by what stages, marriage as we understand it 
came to be, and to be entrenched behind the laws. 
The theory which has served as the basis of the 
discussion (M‘Lennan, Prim. Mar.) distinguishes 
four stages in the development —(1) a state in 
which the unions of the sexes were ‘loose, transi- 
tory, and in some degree promiscuous’; (2) the 
system of polyandry, of which the lowest form is a 
kind of communal marriage, the highest the union 
of a woman with a band of brothers; (3) the re- 
versal of polyandry in the system of polygyny ; and 
(4) as the result of prolonged experience, and also 
of changed conditions, an exclusive monogamy. 
For a time this scheme was generally accepted as an 
assured result of anthropological science, but during 
the last decade it has been subjected to searching 
criticism, esp. by Starcke and Westermarck, and 
has been discredited in various important points. 
In particular, there is growing incredulity as to 
the alleged original promiscuity. Though the 
poverty of primitive languages in words expressive 
of relationships lends it some support, the counter- 
argument is stronger: human nature was _ suffi- 
ciently armed with jealousy, if not otherwise, to 
ficht for and secure a better order from the first. 
As regards polyandry, it is not open to doubt that 
this form of union has played a part in human 
history of an importance which was till lately not 
even suspected. Still met with in widely remote 
parts of the globe, the custom of polyandrous 
marriage was yet more extensively prevalent in 
antiquity. The recollection of it is preserved in 
traditions and usages of the progressive nations 
of the old world, as well as in their notices of the 
manners of barbarians. It was doubtless at least 
one of the roots of the remarkable system of the 
Matriarchate, of which there are so many traces 
in ancient law, and which is still maintained by 
“some score of peoples representative of all the 
great regions of the barbaric world.’ But, im- 
portant as this discovery is, there is a growing 
conviction that M‘Lennan exaggerated. Even if 
it be admitted (and it is not admitted by all com- 
petent authorities) that the matriarchal system 
was exclusively the outgrowth of polyandrous 
marriage, the proof would still be far from com- 
plete that polyandry had been a universal and 
necessary phase in the evolution of the institution 
of marriage. 

By the Matriarchate, maternal system or ‘mother-right’ is 


not to be understood a system in which women actually rule 
(gyneekocracy), but only one in which they are regarded as con- 
stituting the family bond. They determine the recognized 
relationships, so that maternal relatives are treated as kin, 
while the paternal are ignored; and names and property are 
consequently transmitted through the offspring of the female 
members of the group. Such a system, M‘Lennan contends, 
points to a time when paternity was usually, or in a great pro- 
portion of cases, uncertain. ‘The connexion between these two 
things—uncertain paternity and kinship through females only— 
seems so necessary—that of cause and effect—that we may con- 
fidently infer the one where we find the other’ (Prim. Mar.2 
126). This theory as to the origin of the maternal system is 
doubtless much more plausible than that of Bachofen, the 
pioneer in the field (Das Mutterrecht, 1861), who supposed that 
women, disgusted with the licentious primitive customs, rose 
in rebellion, procured the benefit of a marriage-law, and by 
their victory won an influence by which they reorganized the 
whole social life in their own favour. Starcke, however, denies 
that female descent necessarily points to uncertain paternity. 
‘The reckoning of kinship through the father only is a fact, yet 
no one has ever asserted that this is due to uncertainty with 
respect to the mother’ (Prim. Fam. p. 18). 


While Hebrew society in OT times represents 
an advanced stage in the evolutionary scheme, 
viz. that in which polygyny and paternal govern- 
ment are the dominant forms, the OT litera- 
ture has nevertheless been largely drawn upon in 
the discussion, on the ground that it embodies 
survivals from the diverse customs of prehistoric 
times. 

The evidence for a prehistoric stage of poly- 
androus marriage among the ancestors of the 
Hebrew stock is of no great weight. Most stress 
has been laid on the peculiar custom of the 
levirate marriage, which M‘Lennan seeks to 
interpret as a right of succession derived from 
the special form of polyandry in which a family 
of brothers have a wife in common (Prim. Mar.* 
163), but this explanation is viewed with growing 
disfavour. Some use has also been made of the 
observation that the Hebrew words for brother, 
sister, and father occur with considerable latitude 
of meaning (cf. especially 1s with root-meaning 
‘nurturer,’ thence ‘progenitor’ and even ‘hus- 
band,’ Jer 34; W. R. Smith, Kin. and Mar. p. 118) 
—the suggestion being that this points back to a 
time when paternal relationships were not distin- 
guished because not ascertainable. It may, how- 
ever, be safely said that these arguments would 
carry no conviction were it not for the assertion 
that an early stage of polyandry is proved to have 
been traversed by the kindred stock of the Arabs 
(ib.). And even the assertion that Tibetan 
polyandry prevailed among the early Arabs is only 
made in the modest form that it meets all the 
conditions of a legitimate hypothesis, and that 
the conditions under which this type of sexual 
relationship arises were actually present in Arabia 

. 124). 

Pho aa for the operation of the so-called 
matriarchate or ‘mother-right’ is of much greater 
weight, though some of the arguments are far- 
fetched and weak. (a)The custom of tracing descent 
through the female line may have survived in the 
distinction which long continued to be drawn 
between paternal and maternal relatives, with the 
consequence that marriage was allowed with a sister- 
german, a father’s sister, a brother’s daughter, etc. 
(see Bars of Marriage). From the same point of 
view Abimelech seeks assistance against his brothers 
from ‘the family of the house of his mother’s 
father,’ and urges the plea, ‘Remember that I am 
your bone and your flesh’ (Jg 9'°). Agreeably to 
the same system, under which the uterine brothers 
have special duties of guardianship, we find that 
Laban is prominent in the negotiations about 
Rebekah’s marriage (Gn 24”), and that Simeon 
and Levi avenge the wrongs of Dinah (34”). In 
the patriarchal history the family-tree of the two 
allied families in Syria and Palestine is worked 
out with reference to Milcah and Sarah (Fenton, 
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Larly Heb. Life, p.'7).* The force of much of this 
is indeed weakened by the obvious consideration 
that under a system of polygyny it is absolutely 
necessary for purposes of distinction to give promi- 
nence to the mother, and in case of domestic 
troubles to seek help of her kindred; but enough 
remains, especially in the matter of permitted 
degrees, to justify the belief that the Hebrew 
history contains fossil remains of the matriarchate. 
(6) The allegation that among these vestiges we 
are to reckon the so-called deena marriage, made 
simultaneously by M‘Lennan and W. R. Smith, 
and since repeated with the utmost confidence, 
really rests on a most precarious foundation. ‘In 
beena marriage,’ to quote the former (Patr. Theory, 
p. 42), ‘the young husband leaves the family of 
his birth and passes into the family of his wife, 
and to that he belongs as long as the marriage 
subsists. The children born to him belong not 
to him, but to the family of their mother. . . . His 
marriage involves usually a change of village; 
nearly always (where the tribal system is in force) 
a change of tribe.’ Of this custom an example is 
furnished, it is said, in Jacob’s marriage (Gn 29 ff.). 
He becomes a member of his wives’ group, he buys 
his place by service, and Laban claims the wives 
and children as his own (31%). What has been 
overlooked is that Jacob is represented as a fugi- 
tive from vengeance, who was not in a position to 
bring his wife into his own family, and that there 
is a design to exhibit Laban as a grasping and 
churlish person; and in the light of these facts 
Jacob’s marriage appears to be merely an excep- 
tional arrangement with a hard man, to which he 
was driven by stress of circumstances. A further 
proof is discovered by W. R. Smith in the phrase 
‘go into’—a relic, as he thinks, of the time when 
the husband literally left his home to join his wife, 
while the same practice had its visible monument 
in the long-continued custom of pitching a special 
tent for the consummation of marriage (Kin. 
and Mar. pp. 176, 291). More impressive is the 
M‘Lennan-Smith suggestion, widely accepted by 
later writers, that it is beena marriage which is 
indicated in Gn 2%4in the words (of Adam [Del.]; of 
the narrator [Keil, Dillm.]) : ‘ therefore shali (doth) 
aman leave his father and his mother, and shall 
(doth) cleave unto his wife; and they shall be (are) 
one flesh.’ What is here contemplated, it is said, 
is that the man leaves the household, the family, 
of his birth and is adopted into his wife’s kin. Now 
in interpreting the verse the first question which 
we have to ask is; What was the sense which the 
narrator intended to convey? And what seems 
quite certain is that it cannot have been the inten- 
tion of a writer standing on the confines of the 
prophetical period to give his sanction, if not that 
of Adam, to a form of marriage which was obso- 
lescent if not obsolete. If it be admitted that in 
the historical period ‘the man is the head of the 
family, and of the wife, who is transferred from 
her family to that of the man’ (Nowack, Arch. 
i. p. 153), 1t cannot be supposed that the purpose of 
J was to revive the abandoned and discredited 
type of family life. Much more likely is it that 
the command to leave father and mother and 
cleave to one’s wife was directed against some 
loose form of marriage which does not involve the 
founding of a home, e.g. the so-called mota type, 
in which the husband’s association with his wife 
is limited to occasional and clandestine visits 
(cf. Samson’s marriage). There remains, indeed, 
the possibility that the saying ‘therefore shall a 

* In the name of Eve, which he connects with hayy (a group 
based on female kinship), W. R. Smith finds a recognition 
of the fact that female descent had been the original system 
(Kin. and Mar, p. 177); while, according to Stade, the older 


tradition was that the twelve tribes were descended from twelve 
wives of Jacob (GV J). 


man,’ etc., while employed by the narrator as 
suitable to express his own idea, was an ancient 
form of words, and that as first coined it sanctioned 
and commended deena marriage. But it is rather 
unlikely that the characteristic formula of one 
system should have been cherished by the rival 
system which displaced it. In general it must be 
granted that in prehistoric times deena marriage 
may well have existed; but it must also be said 
that no direct conclusive evidence of such marriage 
can be drawn from OT sources. : 

2. FORM AND DuTIES OF MARRIAGE IN OT 
TimES.—(1) The Form of Marriage.—The typical, 
though, of course, not the exclusive form of Hebrew 
marriage in historical times was polygyny. It 
emerges as an early and firmly established insti- 
tution; and the interest centres in the attitude taken 
up towards it by the OT religion, which as Law re- 
gulated it, and as Prophecy began to undermine it. 

The practice of polygyny is vouched for through- 
out the whole of the period in question. It appears 
as patriarchal usage: Abraham has a principal 
wife and two secondary wives (Gn 16% 25+), Jacob 
has two wives of each class (29-99 304°). It was 
practised by at least some of the Judges (Jg 8” 9°), 
and in the cases of David and Solomon it comes in to 
account for their personal backslidings, and for the 
troubles and calamities of their reigns (2 § 5%, 1 k 
111-3), From these examples it is clear that it was 
customary for exalted persons to take several wives 
—whether from a desire for a numerous progeny, or 
with a view to strengthen themselves by influential 
connexions, or even to satisfy what were deemed the 
requirements of their position. Butit might still be 
open to question whether the practice was at all 
general. Great importance accordingly attaches to 
the mention of Elkanah (18 12), who was doubtless 
representative ofalargeclass. Weare also justified 
in supposing that the peasant and the shepherd 
usually supplied themselves with two wives, or with 
a wife and a coneubine. And this is confirmed by 
the implication of bigamy in Dt, which gives us a 
glimpse of the strained relations within the bigamous 
family (215%; cf. Nowack, Arch. i. p. 158f.). 

The wide prevalence of polygyny and bigamy 
becomes a certainty when we reflect upon the 
position of the female slaves in the Hebrew family. 
These were the property of the man, in the full 
sense of the word; and unless his establishment 
was on the scale permitting of the inter-marriage 
of slaves, they naturally became the concubines 
either of himself or of his sons. The recognized 
limitation of this right which is indicated, is that 
he could not appropriate a slave belonging to his 
wife except on the initiative of the latter or at 
least with her consent (Gn 16?*), These slave- 
concubines were supplied from various sources— 
especially in sale by impoverished Israelitish 
parents, or as booty of war. The foreign origin 
of one name (wads, ¢f. rédaz) has been supposed to 
point to an extensive traflic, through the medium 
of the Pheenicians, in this class of slaves (Nowack, 
i. p. 159; cf. on the name and position of the 
concubine, art. FAMILY). 

The measures taken for the legal regulation of 
polygyny pursued two main objects. In the first 
place, there is some evidence of a purpose to con- 
fine the practice within narrower limits. The 
Deut. code, voicing the sense of the calamities it 
brought upon royalty and the nation, forbids 
kings to ‘multiply wives’ (Dt 1727). With this 
censure of royal licence is closely connected, as 
has been acutely pointed out (art. ‘Marriage’ in 
Smith’s DB), the contumelious treatment of the 
eunuch-state, which is a presupposition of the 
system. But the purpose to which the law ad- 
dresses itself with most earnestness and particu- 
larity is the protection of the interests of the 
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several wives, and the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the slave-wives. The oldest code deals 
with the case of the Israelitish woman who has 
been purchased for a slave-wife, asserts her title to 
the three conjugal rights, and provides that if these 
are withheld she must be set free (Ex 217), Inci- 
dentally it refers to the wife of the Hebrew slave, 
and humanely enacts that the two must not be com- 
pulsorily separated: when the time of emancipa- 
tion arrives, the wife in one instance follows the 
husband, in the other he may elect to remain with 
her in slavery (217*), The cause of the foreign 
slave captured in war is maintained by Dt. She 
is to be allowed a month of mourning, and her 
master, after living with her as his wife, is for- 
bidden to sell her (21), A fourth case would be 
that in which there were two wives of equal 
standing ; and in this instance Dt interposes in the 
interest of the wife who may have lost her husband’s 
affection, and insists that her son, if the first-born, 
shall receive his due portion * (vv.*1’), The same 
spirit inspired, and to some extent the same end 
was accomplished by, certain provisions restricting 
the right of divorce (see below). To those enact- 
ments little was added by the later legislation, 
except that the ritualistic requirements may have 
militated against polygyny by enforcing a rule of 
continence within the pale of marriage (Lv 151), 

A spirit of protest against the whole system, 
and the promise of more drastic reforms, is dis- 
eoverable within the prophetic school. In opposi- 
tion to existing practice, J sounds the significant 
note that in the beginning it was not so. Accord- 
ing to the antique mode of thought, to say that 
the first man had one wife only, was as much as 
to say that monogamy was the ideal system ; and 
it is no accident that according to the same narra- 
tive, which is deeply conscious of the disturbance 
and corruption introduced by the Fall, polygyny 
first makes its appearance in the lawless line of 
the Cainites (Gn 47). It is, further, not without 
significance that Noah, the second father of the 
human race, also represents monogamy (Gn 7’). 
And it is noticeable that there is an apologetic 
strain in the references to patriarchal polygyny : 
the bigamy of Abraham is explained by Sarah’s de- 
sire for children (Gn 161), of Jacob by the deceit 
of Laban (29). Of still greater importance than 
this class of incidents is the circumstance that 
monogamous marriage was extensively used in 
the prophetic teaching as the symbol of the union 
of God with Israel (Hos 2, Is 50! etc., see below), 
while polygyny had its counterpart in idolatry. 
The imagery shows that monogamous marriage 
was felt to be the highest form, and on the 
other hand the detestation of idolatry naturally 
strengthened the dislike of the form of marriage 
by which it was so eloquently typified (Hamburger, 
art. ‘ Vielweiberei’). 

(2) The Wifely Status and Conjugal Duties.— 
In OT times various circumstances tended to 
depress the status of the wife—the logic of the 
patriarchal system, the custom of the ‘dowry,’ 
which suggested property, and the institution of 
polygyny, which divided her legitimate influence 
among several claimants. In theory she was the 
‘owned one’ (nbz), while the husband was the 
‘owner’ (dy3, jax, see FAMILY), and in the Deca- 
logue she is numbered with his possessions (Ex 201”). 
And in certain strata of the population the practice 
doubtless largely corresponded to the theory— 
the wife being little more than chattel and over- 
driven drudge. But among the wealthier classes the 
wife had no small liberty of action (1S 251, 2 K 4”), 
And where a woman possessed exceptional capacity, 

* Favouritism was also discouraged by historical examples, 


which suggested that childlessness was ordinarily the judgment 
upon the preferred wife (Gn 301, 1S 12). 


or knew how to increase her husband’s affection, 
she asserted her title to a very different status. 
The wives of the patriarchs are not only consulted 
in matters of importance, but often impress us as 
accomplishing their purpose by their superior force 
of character (Gn 211° 2738 46), In the period of the 
Judges the interest centres more than once in a 
strong woman (4*1’); and in the history of the 
monarchy there are times when the queen or the 
queen-mother is the real power behind the throne. 
lrom the description of the virtuous woman in Pr 31 
we learn how much influence could be acquired by 
a wise and energetic wife of the middle rank, and 
how much she might do to advance her husband’s 
fortunes and to enhance his reputation. 

Reference has already been made to the sympa- 
thetic attitude of the Law towards the wife, and we 
have to note in addition the bearing of the J narrative 
of Creation on the wifely status. It acknowledges 
that the subject and even servile position actually 
occupied by the wife is the appropriate one, but 
suggests that it is the punishment of her initiative 
in the original transgression (Gn 31°), and thus con- 
trasts it with the position of a ‘helpmeet’ which 
was designed by God in creation (23). 

The duties of the husband were generally recog- 
nized to include all that is involved in the support 
of the home. Incidentally Ex 21? enumerates as 
the minimum of obligation the provision of food 
and raiment, and cohabitation. As regards sexual 
morality the OT theory as well as frequent practice 
fell far short of the standard of equality of treat- 
ment. The chastity of the wife was jealously 
guarded by the heaviest penalties, but custom and 
law recognized no parallel obligation of conjugal 
fidelity as resting on the husband—provided always 
he respected the rights of other men. At the same 
time conjugal fidelity was naturally involved in 
the loving relations of the husband towards his 
wife, depicted in more than one touching instance 
(2S 3#-), And there is evidence that the Hebrew 
intelligence, as tutored by experience, came to 
realize the folly, and through it the iniquity, of all 
sexual licence (Pr 2). Still more clear is it that 
the prophetic conscience was possessed by a deep 
sense of the abomination of whoredom; and finally 
a principle which claimed absolute marital fidelity 
was laid down by Malachi when he taught that 
neglect and inconstancy have God for their witness 
and avenger (2:15), The duties of the wife are 
not so specifically stated. The fundamental ones 
were chastity and submission (Gn 3°), with devo- 
tion to the husband’s family and interests. And 
by general consent the standard maintained by 
the Hebrew wives was high. Many daughters 
have done virtuously (Pr 31”), and the invectives 
of Amos and Isaiah only illustrate the principle— 
‘corruptio optimi pessima.’ 

3. THE LEAVENING BY CHRISTIANITY.—With 
Christianity begins a new epoch in the history of 
marriage. The changes which it introduced were 
due, partly to express enactment of Christ and 
His apostles, partly to the obvious implications of 
fundamental Christian principles. 

(1) The Christian system involved the adoption of 
monogamy, and the prohibition of polygyny and 
bigamy. It is true that there is no direct con- 
demnation of the latter. And the omission cannot 
be explained by saying it would have been super- 
fluous, for, although in NT times monogamy was 
the rule, polygamy was certainly practised to 
some extent (Jos. Ant. XVII. i. 3).* As in the 
case of slavery, Christianity, without directly 

*In opposition to the usual view (Selden, Ua. Heb. i. 9), itis 
contended by Abrahams that monogamy had become the settled 
Jewish custom in Roman times apart from imperial or Christian 
influence, and that the theory was only tardily brought into 
harmony with the established practice by Rabbi Gershom, 
c. 1000 A.D. (Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, ch, vii.). 
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attacking the custom, inevitably discredited and 
destroyed it. Our Lord’s emphasis on the intimacy 
of the union between husband and wife (Mt 19* °) 
at least suggested that no second woman could be 
admitted to the sphere. Above all, the golden rule 
was incompatible with polygyny, for under this 
system other men are robbed and wives aredegraded. 

(2) The duties of the married state were also 
revised in the spirit of Christianity. (a) The hus- 
band’s duties, the minimum of which were promul- 
gated as the demand of the law, were comprehended 
by St. Paul in the manner of His master under the 
requirement of Jove—a love which has self-love, and 
also Christ’s love for His Church, for its standard 
(Eph 55, cf. 5°, Col 3}*).* (6) The silence of the 
OT legislation in regard to licence outside the 
marriage bond was broken, and faithfulness was 
made strictly obligatory. The latter was evidently 
not taken for granted, trom the first at least, among 
the Gentile Christians, and it was necessary for the 
Council of Jerusalem to educate their conscience by 
making it clear that fornication did not belong to 
the class of things indifferent (Ac 15”). In various 
passages of the Pauline Epistles the imperative obli- 
gation of chastity is enforced with the menaces of 
excommunication (1 Co 54) and of eternal judg- 
ment (1Th 4°, Gal 5”, cf. He 134), while the loose 
state of Corinthian opinion on the subject may be 
gathered from the careful argument by which the 
apostle demonstrates from the doctrine of the body 
as an integral and abiding element of personality, 
the incompatibility of sexual licence with an 
interest in Christ (1 Co 6%). (c) Yet again the 
range of the husband’s duty is extended to include 
constancy in love, which has its practical expression 
in the recognition of the perpetuity of the marriage 
tie (see below, Divorce). 

The duties of the wife, in spite of the improve- 
ment of the status of woman which Christianity 
carried with it, continued to be developed from 
the presupposition of her subordination, and were 
summed up, not in love, but in obedience (Eph 5”, 
Col 338, cf. 1 P 31). The new religion included 
various elements which tended to elevate and 
indeed revolutionize her position—especially the 
fact that in the spiritual sphere she was on the 
same platform as the man, redeemed by the same 
Saviour, saved by the same faith, destined to the 
same everlasting inheritance (cf. 1 P 3”). In view of 
this stupendous fact, which St. Paul refers to in Gal 
38, she could no longer be treated as an appanage 
to another, but was in herself an end. But the 
apostle did not hold it to be a consequence of this 
equality within the Kingdom that husband and 
wife were henceforth to be regarded as coequal 
partners in their union, or that women were to 
engage on equal terms with men in the varied 
work of the Church and of the world. The sub- 
jection of the wife to the husband, according to 
the apostle, was founded upon the original purpose 
and decree of God in creation, which could not be 
annulled (1 Co 11°), and upon her constitution, which 
was modelled upon that of the man, and not, like 
his, an immediate reproduction of the image of God 
(v.°). The question which arises at this point is 
whether the apostle has consistently argued from 
his Christian premises—whether the teaching of the 
OT on the relation of man and wife is the last word 
of Christianity. Expositors by whom his self- 
consistency is doubted might find in the teaching 
one of the Pauline antinomies—an old garment 
showing around the piece of new cloth; and it is 
certainly surprising that St. Paul, who elsewhere 

* While summing up the husband’s duties in love, St. Paul’s 
reyerence for OT leads him also to re-emphasize the particular 
heads of marital duty which it had specified, ¢.g. in 1 Co 73-8 
where he asserts the law of conjugal rights sensu angustiori, and 


in 1 Ti 58 where stress is laid on the husband's fundamental 
duty of providing for his household. 


trusted to Christian love to fulfil all righteousness, 
should not have been satisfied with requiring of the 
wife true and constant conjugal love. His sum- 
marizing of wifely duty in obedience, however, 
had its firm supports, not only in his reverence for 
the religious tradition, but also in the monitions of 
his strong practical sense, which made it clear that 
in marriage, as in every other association of human 
beings, there must be at least in reserve a supreme 
court of appeal. ; 

The incompleteness of the Pauline treatment of 
marriage is more conspicuous in relation to the 
ethical dignity of the institution, and the ends 
which it subserves. ‘There were, it is to be re- 
membered, two conflicting views in relation to 
which the Christian teaching had to be developed 
—the traditional Jewish view, according to which 
marriage was at once a duty and a privilege,* and 
the ascetic view maintained in Essene circles, 
according to which it was to be avoided as pol- 
luting andevil. The teaching of our Lord avoided 
both extremes: against the dominant opinion He 
affirmed the possibility of a duty arising under 
certain circumstances to abstain from marriage 
(Mt 1912); against the ascetics He by word and 
countenance showed His estimate of marriage as a 
divine institution (Jn 3, Mt 19°). The teaching of 
St. Paul inclines more to the ascetic side. He 
allows, as he could not but allow, the lawfulness of 
marriage (1 Th 44, cf. 1 Ti 4°), but declares the 
celibate condition to be preferable. ‘It is good for 
aman,’ he says, ‘not to touch a woman’ (1 Co 73), 
and again he would have all men even as himself 
(v.7). Where he allows it, itis from a point of view 
which discloses a relatively low view of the ends of 
marriage—as a preservative from immorality (1 Co 
79-5, 1 Th 4° 4); and to the same purpose he discusses 
the marriage of virgins (1 Co 7°”). In extenuation 
of these views it is usual to refer, and legitimately 
enough, to two facts—the first, that in an age of 
missionary hardship and impending persecution, 
celibacy was expedient (v.*°) ; and the second, that 
when the end of all things was believed to be at 
hand (y.*#), the importance of the family as an 
ethical sphere coule not be taken at the same 
estimate as by those who look back upon and for- 
ward to a long development of Church and civiliza- 
tion. But St. Paul gives another reason in com- 
mendation of celibacy which is independent of 
temporary conditions and unfounded expectations, 
viz. that the married state brings with it cares and 
temptations which tend to weaken the heavenly 
affections and to cripple for Christian service 
(vv.%2-*4), It may therefore be said with justice that 
his teaching on the subject is not quite on a level 
with the ethics of Protestantism. But, in taking 
up a more positive and sanguine attitude towards 
marriage, Protestantism has started from his own 
principle of ‘all things are yours,’ and in his spirit 
has conceived it to be a truer Christian achievement 
to bring the full circle of human experience into 
the obedience of Christ than to shun spiritual 
danger by the evasion of natural responsibilities. 
It may be added that the ideal view of marriage 
owes much to the apostle who compared it to the 
union between Christ and the Church. 

ii, THE SPHERE OF LAWFUL MARRIAGE.—1. CON- 
DITIONS AND BARS OF MARRIAGE.—In fixing the 
limits within which marriage is permissible, custom 
has varied widely, and it has not even been uniform 
among peoples occupying the same stage of civiliza- 
tion. In the phase in which the family is the most 
important social unit, it is common to prohibit a 


* According to Weber, Jiid. Theol.? p. 234, a youth was ex- 
pected to marry between 14 and 20. But the zealots of the Law 
did not deem themselves to be so bound. Rabbi Asai took no 
wife. ‘My soul,’ he said, ‘cleaves to the Law: let others see to 
the upbuilding of the world’ (p. 30). 
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man from marrying within his own family group, 
or at least within that from which his mother 
sprang (Exogamy). Usually at an earlier but some- 
times at a later period of the social history there 
is found the opposite custom, which forbids mar- 
riage outside the group (Endogamy). When the 
family comes to be superseded in important func- 
tions by the State, both obligations are naturally 
relaxed : aman may marry either within or without 
his ancestral stock, and only near relationships 
continue to be recognized as bars to union (Post, 
Stud. p. 79 ff.). 

(a) Racial Bars to Marriage.—When the Hebrews 
emerge into the light of history, exogamy (if it 
ever prevailed among them) has disappeared, and 
endogamous marriage is strongly favoured. That 
a lively prejudice of this kind existed in early 
times is shown in the patriarchal histories, in which 
great anxiety is shown to procure wives from the 
original stock—marriages with cousins being most 
favoured, while loud protests are heard against 
marriage with aliens. In the period subsequent 
to the settlement in Canaan, racial intermixture 
was inevitable, and the old sentiment was in 
danger of being crushed out. Not only did the 
kings contract foreign alliances (David 2S 83, 
Solomon 1 K 3! 111, Ahab 1K 16*!), but there is 
reason to believe that national distinctions were 
lightly regarded by the common people (Ru 14, 2 Ch 
24°6), Jsraelitish women also married aliens (1 K 
74), but usually, as it would seem, under the 
condition that their husbands settled in Israel (2S 
11°, 1 Ch 2?"), In this matter, however, religious 
interests were at stake, a halt was called, and the 
reaction gradually carried the people back to the 
primitive position. In Dt marriage was expressly 
forbidden with the original inhabitants of Canaan 
(73, cf. Ex 34%) as the race most likely to debase 


the religion and morals of the people; but an ex- 
ception seems to be intended in the case of Edomites 
and Egyptians (237). During the Exile and for 
some time subsequent to it the law had again fallen 
into abeyance, only to be revived in greater strin- 
gency under Ezra, (9? 10?) and Nehemiah (13%). The 
exclusive spirit was fostered by historical examples 
of the low type of character that sprang from such 
mixed marriages (Ly 241°), 

(6) Forbidden Degrees of Kinship. —The older 
custom, which confined marriage within the limits 
of the family group, had its natural counterpart in 
lax views as to the bars arising from consanguinity 
and affinity. Unions tolerated among other nations 
were indeed regarded as incestuous, viz. with a 
daughter, or with a uterine sister, but, at least as 
regards relatives on the paternal side, the utmost 
latitude was allowed. ‘Thus, Abraham is repre- 
sented as marrying a half-sister, the daughter of 
his father (Gn 20”), and the words of Tamar imply 
that this was recognized as lawful down to the time 
of the Monarchy (2S 13%). As late as the age of 
Ezekiel, marriage with a stepmother must still 
have been common (22), Moses himself seems to 
have been the offspring of a marriage between a 
nephew and his paternal aunt (Nu 26, cf. v.%7). 
Of these cases the more obnoxious were prohibited 
in Dt, viz. marriage with a stepmother (27%), a 
half-sister (v.??), and a mother-in-law (v.”). 

The list of forbidden degrees is extended in Ly 
(187-1’, cf. 204#-), and largely on the basis of the 
general principle that paternal relationships rank 
equally with maternal for purposes of marriage. 
The following table gives a conspectus of the code— 
the names of the prohibited relatives being printed 
in italics, while those about whose identification or 
otherwise some doubt exists are marked with a ? 
(cf. Selden, Ux. Heb. p. 5). 


TABLE OF FORBIDDEN DEGREES, 


Paternal oes 


| 
Uncle= Wife (v.14) Paternal Aunt (v.12) 
A former wife 
A former husband= Stepmother (v.8)= Father 
Stepsister ? (v.11) 
Paternal half-sister (v.9) 


Maternal Gene 


| 
Maternal Aunt (v.18) 
A former husband 
= Mother(v.7) = Stepfather 


Maternal half-sister (v.9) 
Father-in-law = Mother-in-law (v.17) 


| 
Brother=Sister-in-law (v.16) 


| 
Man 


| | 
= Wife=A former husband. Living wife’s sister ? (v.18) 


| 
Stepson Stepdaughter ? (v.17) 


| | : 
Son = Daughter-in-law (v.15) Daughter =Son-in-law 


Granddaughter (v.10) Granddaughter (v.19) 


Various problems arise out of the table of prohibited degrees. 

(1) The prohibitions of marriage with sisters are somewhat 
obscure. ‘The obvious sense of v.9 is that it forbids marriage 
with a half-sister, whether on the father’s or the mother’s side, 
and y.11, which prohibits ‘ the father’s wife’s daughter, begotten 
of thy father,’ simply repeats the prohibition of a half-sister on 
the father’s side. While the prevalence of the custom (sanctioned 
as it was by Abraham’s example) and the gravity of the evil 
might justify the repetition, the interposition of different 
matter in v.10 makes it probable that a fresh case is contem- 
plated. The most plausible interpretation of y.1 is that, in 
addition to the half-sister of v.9, it prohibits the daughter of a 
man’s stepmother by a previous husband. This result has been 
got in two ways—either by regarding the phrase ‘begotten of 
thy father ’ as an interpolation, or by (illegitimately) treating the 
participle n771D as active, with the meaning ‘ who hath borne 
children to thy father’ (Bohl, Contra Matr. Comprivignorum ; 
cf. Michaelis, ii. 107). Another view is that v.11 is to be taken 
as withholding the half-sister, and that v.9 (where read not ‘or 
but ‘and’ the daughter of thy mother) would point to the full 
sister. Keil (Comm. in loc.) finds in the text as it stands a dis- 
tinction—that in v.11 the prohibition refers to a son by a first 
marriage, whereas y.9 treats of the son by a second marriage. 


Stepson’s daughter (v.17) Stepdaughter’s daughter (v.17) 


This, however, involves no difference of relationship, though 
possibly some difference of status on the part of the half-brother. 
It is unfortunate that the most satisfactory explanation which 
connects v.11 with the stepmother’s daughter by another hus- 
band requires alteration of the text. 

(2) A second difficulty arises from a group of three ambiguous 
prohibitions which might be regarded as referring either to 
polygamous or monogamous marriages. Marriage is prohibited 
(a) with a stepdaughter (v.17), (b) with the daughter of a step- 
son or stepdaughter (id.), and (¢) with a wife’s sister (v.18); but 
is the decease presupposed in (@) of the wife who is the girl’s 
mother, in (0) of the wife who is the girl’s grandmother, in (¢) 
of the wife whose sister is mentioned? In case (6) it is possible 
that the original wife is dead, and the same may fairly be held 
in case (a); but in case (c) it is certain that the wife is alive, 
and that what is forbidden is a special type of bigamy. The 
discussion of this brings us to the more famous problem. 

(3) Marriage with a deceased wife's sister is certainly not 
directly forbidden. The actual words are, ‘thou shalt not take 
a woman to her sister, to be a rival to her, to uncover her 
nakedness, beside the other in her lifetime * (v.18), ‘The AVm 
suggests translating ‘one wife to (7.e. in addition to) another 
instead of ‘to her sister’—in which case we should have a direct 
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prohibition of bigamy; but modern scholarship has not been 
able to sustain this. The Mosaic law was not anciently under- 
stood to preclude marriage with the sister of a deceased wife. 
It was declared lawful by the Talmudists, and it was even 
encouraged by removing or mitigating in this special case the 
conditions governing the remarriage of a widower. The opposi- 
tion to it began among the Jewish sect of the Karaites, whose 
origin is traced to the 8th cent. of our era, and whose leading 
principle was the Protestant one of going behind the accumu- 
lated traditions and decisions of the Rabbis to the written word, 
with the accompanying proviso that Scripture was to be inter- 
preted by Scripture. In the case before us the plain sense of 
Scripture is that no objection is raised to marriage with a wife’s 
sister if the former is deceased, and the argument against it is 
consequently constructive. The argument may be summarized 
as follows: (1) Marriage is interdicted with those that are near 
of kin (Ly 186); (2) ‘near of kin’ are shown in the legislation to 
include, along with mother, daughter, etc., sisters and half- 
sisters ; (3) the wife’s ‘near of kin’ are to be regarded as standing 
in the same relationship to the husband, and that because (q@) it 
was declared in the primordial decree that the twain shall be 
one flesh (Gn 224), and (0) the principle is conceded and exempli- 
fied in other instances—e.g. in the prohibition of marriage with 
a deceased wife’s granddaughter (v.17) (Selden, Uw. Heb. i. 3ff., 
where are set forth the various arguments of the different 
Karaite teachers, who, however, agreed in the conclusion, 
‘Uxoris soror, tam ea demortua quam superstite, in vetitis 
habenda’). But the argument is unsound. If the question be 
to determine whether the Mosaic law sanctions marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister, we must adhere as closely as possible to 
the statute, and, as we have seen, the object of the relevant 
clause is something quite different—the regulation of bigamy. 
If we fall back on the principle underlying the prohibitions we 
do not settle the matter, for it is not clear that the principle is 
theoretically adopted of treating the wife’s near of kin as if they 
were the husband’s; rather it would seem that this guidance is 
followed only in so far as it was necessary on grounds of ex- 
pediency—e.g. in the case of the stepdaughter or granddaughter 
who would be living (unlike the sister) in the man’s family, and 
who would thus, as a possible wife, be in an obnoxious position. 
Various other extensions of the forbidden degrees specified in 
Ly have been made—notably in barring marriage of an uncle 
with a niece, and of the nephew with the widow of his maternal 
uncle ; and, as in these instances, the problem of the deceased's 
wife’s sister falls to be settled in accordance with the circum- 
stances of a given age and the teaching of experience. 

(4) The rationale of the forbidden degrees has been variously 
interpreted. The following is a summary of the older explana- 
tions (cf. J. D. Michaelis, Dos. Recht (Eng. tr.) ii. p. 58 ff.). 
The cases in which marriage is disallowed in the Mosaic law 
have been supposed to be proscribed as those (@) which are 
repugnant to the natural sentiments of mankind (horror 
natwralis), or (6) which lead to the physical degeneration of a 
stock, or (c) which tend to the aggrandizement of particular 
families by the concentration of wealth and power, or (d) which 
are subversive of natural rights—e.g. degrading an aunt from 
her due rank, and elevating a stepdaughter above her proper 
position. Without denying a certain influence from these con- 
siderations, Michaelis himself argues with great force that the 
real reason of the prohibition of marriages among near of kin 
is, that, ‘considering the free intercourse that such persons have 
with one another, some of whom, besides, live from their 
infancy in the same house, it would be impossible to prevent 
the presence of whoredom in families, or to guard against the 
effects of very early corruption among young persons if they 
could entertain the least hope of throwing a veil over past 
impurity by subsequent marriage’ (ii. p. 68). In recent times 
the whole subject has been re-examined from the evolutionary 
point of view, with the result of showing that every system of 
forbidden degrees has been a growth to which something has 
been contributed by successive forms of social organization, and 
which has been dominated at different periods by different 
ideas. Of the Levitical system we may say that it has as its 
nucleus a list of prohibitions inherited from the maternal type 
of family organization, and that it has extended these in general 
(though not doctrinaire) accordance with the demands of the 
patriarchal system, and with a keen instinct for the interests of 
domestic and social purity. 


The penalties for violation of the forbidden 
degrees were proportioned to the gravity of the 
case. In Dt those forming the three types of in- 
cestuous union there specified (277% 22-8) have a 
curse laid upon them. In Ly 20 capital punish- 
ment is decreed against the partners in three cases 
of incestuous intercourse or marriage, viz. with 
a stepmother (v."), a daughter-in-law (v.!”), and 
with a woman whose daughter has already been 
taken by the man as his wife (v.4). The same 
may be assumed in the possible cases of still deeper 
guilt. The mode of death was probably stoning, 
and in the case of the last group of offenders it is 
provided that their corpses shall be burned. The 
penalty for marriage with a half-sister was excom- 
munication (v.!”). in another group of cases, viz. 
intercourse or marriage with an aunt (y.%), an 
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uncle’s wife (v.2°), and a sister-in-law (v.74), the 
culprits are left to the vengeance of Heaven, with 
the added menace in the last two cases that ‘they 
shall be childless.” _ F } 

(c) Official Restrictions.—In OT certain restric- 
tions are imposed upon the sacerdotal class. A 
priest was forbidden to marry a harlot, or a fallen 
woman, or a divorced person (Lv 21"); the high 
priest was not even allowed to marry a widow 
(v.44), It was not, however, held by the Talmudists 
that the latter enactment required a high priest, 
on his elevation, to divorce a widow whom he 
might have previously married or betrothed 
(Selden, Ux. Hed. p. 46). 

To this closer fencing of married life in the case 
of the OT priesthood there is a certain analogy in 
the NT provision that the bishop shall be the 
husband of one wife (1 Ti 37), and likewise the 
deacons (v.). The interpretations of this much 
disputed enactment are as follows: (1) It provides 
that the bishops and deacons shall be monogamists. 
But, even if it be assumed that polygyny was still 
practised among the Jews, it is unlikely that it 
was represented among the Jewish Christians; 
and 1 Ti 5° is decisive, as, similarly interpreted, it 
would mean that no woman living in polyandry 
was to be enrolled among the widows. (2) It dis- 
qualifies for office a man who has been more than 
once married, and prohibits him after his appoint- 
ment from contracting a second marriage. This 
view derives strong support from the fact that it 
was embodied in the current opinion of the 
patristic Church, and was reinforced by the decision 
of Councils (Plummer, Cath. Epp. in ‘Expos. 
Bible’), and it would doubtless have been more 
generally adopted but for the prejudice created by 
existing practice. At the same time it is right to 
observe that the admission of this interpretation 
does not involve the permanent condemnation of 
second marriage on the part of the clergy, as the 
reason for the apostolic prohibition might be 
peculiar to the apostolic age. (3) The regulation 
disqualifies for office those who had availed them- 
selves of the rights of divorce which Christ sought 
to curtail, or (according to some authorities) who 
had in another way (concubinage, licentiousness) 
sinned against the marriage law. The suggestion 
that it was designed to support our Lord’s con- 
demnation of capricious divorce has lately grown 
in favour, and must be regarded as at least a 
possible interpretation. 

(ad) Natal Disability.—On the score of a taint of 
birth, a class of person known as 11DD was debarred 
from marriage with Israelites. ‘A bastard shall 
not enter into the assembly of the Lord, even unto 
the tenth generation’ (Dt 237). By ‘bastard’ is to 
be understood, not a person born out of wedlock,— 
illegitimacy did not entail any serious penalties 
under Jewish law,—but one born of an unlawful 
marriage (Driver, im loc.). Such at least is the 
plausible interpretation given in the Mishna in a 
passage which determines the status of children 
(Kiddushin iii. 12). In a lawful marriage, it is 
held, the child follows the father ; in an unlawful 
marriage, ¢.g. of a high priest with a widow, or of 
an Israelitish woman with one of the Nethinim, 
the child follows the party by whom the marriage 
is vitiated. The offspring of such illegal matrriage, 
it is added, is 19D. 

(e) Additional marriage-bars that fall to be noted 
are (1) the physical disqualification of certain 
mutilated or injured persons (Dt 231); (2) the 
hereditary disqualification of the heiress who was 
not allowed to marry into another tribe (Nu 36°*) ; 
(3) the retributive disqualification, which disallowed 
remarriage under certain circumstances with a wife 
who had previously been divorced (see below, 
Divorce). 
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2. The Leyirate Marriage of the OT (levir, 
brother-in-law, 03: husband’s brother; 02: to per- 
form the marriage obligation of a husband’s brother; 
Talm. m2’ the type of marriage; Gr. émyauBpevu, 
Mt 22%), formerly treated as a curious anomaly, 
has been shown by modern research to be widely 
prevalent at certain stages of civilization.* ‘The 
fundamental character of this type of marriage,’ 
says Post (Studien, p. 248), ‘is that a widow is 
inherited in accordance with the system of kinship 
dominant among a people, and is married by the 
heir—whence there then arises the obligation to 
provide for her and her children.’ In the narrower 
sense it is defined (as by Starcke, Prim. Fam. 
p. 141) as ‘the custom which enjoins a man to 
marry the widow of his brother, if he die childless, 
in order to raise up children to the dead man, to 
whom the children produced by such a marriage 
were supposed to belong.’ Obviously, the custom 
is one which is capable of large modification in 
detail, and it would seem that even within the 
limits of OT times there was some shifting of 
view as to the object of the levirate marriage, and 
the range of the obligation. 

What is virtually an enactment of the levirate 
law, and that the oldest, is given in narrative form 
in the story of Tamar and Judah (Gn 38). Here 
the object of the marriage is ‘to raise up seed’ to 
the deceased (v.8); the person upon whom the 
obligation rests is the younger brother, failing 
whom the next in age (v.75); the issue of the 
marriage becomes the head of the family (v.”; cf. 
Mt 1°); and the sanction of the law, the binding 
character of which is generally admitted, is in the 
last resort a special retributive judgment (v..). 

In the formal enactment of the Deut. code (25°) 
the ancient custom is similarly motived and as ear- 
nestly supported, if with some relaxation in detail. 
The obligation rested on a brother only if he had 
‘dwelt together’ (7.e. ‘on the same family estate,’ 
Driver) with the deceased (v.*), and only the eldest 
son of the new marriage was to be reckoned as the 
son of the deceased (v.°). On the other hand, the 
obligation was not superseded if the deceased left 
daughters (v.> ‘no son,’ as against the Sadducean 
interpretation in Mt 2274, Mk 12! Lk 208). The 
duty was not legally enforced, but was supported 
by the resources of public opinion. <A brother 
evading it publicly forfeited his right—symbolized 
by drawing off his sandal—and was to be openly 
insulted by the widow, and condemned to perpetual 
obloquy (v.°). 

The Book of Ruth, while certainly referring to 
the custom, is by no means faithful to the Deut. 
model. As judged by Dt, Boaz was under ‘no 
obligation to wed Ruth unless it should be argued 
that as Elimelech’s brother (4%) he was bound to 
marry Naomi, and that as the latter was past 
child-bearing he married instead her widowed 
daughter-in-law. As a fact, the view taken is that 
the next of kin, who may be quite remote, is in 
duty bound to redeem a dead man’s estate and 
marry his childless widow. Further, as Ruth’s 
son by Boaz ranks as the son of the latter (v.*4), 
not of Ruth’s former husband, it would seem 
that the earlier intention of the law is abandoned 
(Nowack, Arch. i. p. 347, who even argues that in 
the writer’s view the sole object is the welfare of 
the widow). It is also noticeable that the repudia- 
tion, with the ceremony of the drawing off of the 
shoe, no longer has the ancient stigma attached to 
it (v.”). On the whole, it must be said that the 
book reveals a state of things when the strict law 
had been found impractieable, but when its principle 


* The parallel in the Laws of Manu (ch. ix. 59-64) has been 
often cited. Instances of the custom among other races have 
been collected by Post, Hinleitung in das Stud. d. ethnolog. 
Jurisprud. 1866, and Westermarck, Hist. of Hum. Marriage. 


continued to be in a wider way operative, and was 
favoured as fostering humane dealing and averting 
the pathetic event of the extinction of a line. 

The attitude of the later legislation towards the 
custom is matter of dispute. Certainly Ly (181% 
2071) forbids marriage with a deceased brother’s 
wife without any qualification ; and it is therefore 
held by many modern critics that P designed to 
abolish this type of marriage as incestuous in the 
minor degree (Nowack, Arch. i. 346; Benzinger, 
art. ‘Khe,’ Real-Encycl.*). In confirmation of 
this it is pointed out that in this code the estate, 
failing a son, descends to the daughters (Nu 27}*). 
By others the traditional view is still maintained 
that P lays down the general rule against marriage 
with a deceased brother’s wife, while Dt specifies 
the exceptional case (Driver, Dewt. in loc.). It has 
also been held that the collision of the codes is 
only apparent, as Lev prohibits illicit intercourse 
with a brother’s wife, and is not legislating in 
the passage in question about mafriage (Bertholet, 
Com. on Deut., but erroneously). Whether P in- 
tended to repeal the special law is a question likely 
to be determined by subjective considerations. The 
famous disputation with the Sadducees clearly im- 
plies that the levirate law was regarded as binding 
in the time of our Lord, while it was perhaps even 
acted on (foay 6¢ map july érra ddeXpol, Mt 227%), 

In the later period, however, its observance was 
exceptional: in the language of the Mishna, the 
dispensation (7s°9n) was preferred to the observance 
(Bechoroth 13a). Theoretical opposition accom- 
panied, and the opinions of the Rabbis of the first 
four Christian centuries were divided as to its 
lawfulness—Rabbi Jose declaring it unpermissible 
even when desired by both parties concerned. 
The same division of opinion ran through the 
Middle Ages, though the preponderance of opinion 
favoured the dispensation (Mishna, treatise Yeba- 
moth; Surenhusius, ii.; Hamburger, Real-Encyk. 
art. ‘Schwagerehe’). 

Of the origin and primitive purpose of the 
levirate marriage various explanations have been 
propounded. (1) The first group of theories accepts 
the biblical statement that the object was the 
procreation of a son or sons who were regarded as 
the children of the deceased. But on this assump- 
tion the further question arises, What was the 
object of the fiction by which the line was con- 
tinued? To this the principal answers which have 
been given are (a) that it was regarded as a 
calamity (where personal immortality was not 
realized, a calamity tantamount to annihilation) 
that one’s line should become extinct (Dt 25°) ; (d) 
that the custom was connected with a system of 
ancestor-worship, under which failure of offspring 
entailed deprivation of cherished rites and service.” 
Popular, however, as the latter theory is, it assumes 
the influence of a form of religion, for the existence 
of which in Israel the evidence is of the scantiest. 
(2) A second theory, propounded by M‘Lennan and 
supported by W. R. Smith, pushes the question 
further back and discovers in it a survival from 
polyandry. ‘It could more easily be feigned,’ 
says the former, ‘that the children belonged to the 
deceased brother if already, at a prior stage, the 
children of the brotherhood had been accounted 
the children of the eldest brother’ (Prim. Mar. 
p. 164). And in regard to this view it must be 
admitted that polyandry may well have left 
behind such a custom as its legacy. As Starcke 
observes (Prim. Fam. p. 150), ‘the Levir-child was 


* An expression of this idea is quoted from the Mahabharata 
(Muir’s tr.) by Max Miller, Anthrop. Rel. p. 31— 
‘That stage completed, seek a wife 
And gain the fruit of wedded life, 
A race of sons, by rites to seal, ? 
When thou art gone, thy spirit’s weal. 
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ascribed to the dead man in virtue of the same 
ideas according to which, in Tibet, the eldest 
brother and ruler of the house was held to be the 
father of all the children of the household.’ This 
proves that a system of polyandry may sometimes 
have had as an offshoot the levirate marriage, but 
does not preclude the possibility of its develop- 
ment in other quarters from other primitive prac- 
tices and modes of thought—e.g. the exercise of 
paternal authority in setting aside in certain cases 
the direct fatherhood (Starcke, p. 151). (3) Yet 
again it has been suggested that in conditions 
where marriage was associated with purchase, and 
the wife was treated as a chattel, it was natural 
that she should be claimed by the next of kin as 
part of the inheritance (Spencer, Principles of 
Sociology). Well, however, as this practice is 
vouched for, the inheritance of a wife by a sur- 
viving brother is widely removed from the bibli- 
cal theory, for the essence of the latter is the 
concession that the younger brother, instead of 
himself heiring, raises up heirs to the deceased. 
(4) Yet again the object of the custom has been 
found in an agrarian motive, the law being de- 
signed to keep together under the levirate hus- 
band the property which would otherwise have 
been divided among all the brothers (Meilziner, 
aes by Starcke, p. 150). But, though at a late 
ate (Ru 4°) the custom was utilized in connexion 
with the conservation of lands, the evidence points 
to its having reached back into the nomadic stage 
of civilization. 

On the whole, the question of origin is, and 
probably will remain, matter of controversy. 
Widespread as the custom is, it may well have 
sprung from various roots—according as in one 
region an ancestor-cult prevailed, in another a 
system of polyandry had developed, etc. Where 
it meets us in Hebrew history it clearly connects 
itself with the natural desire fér survival in pos- 
terity, later with the endeavour to perpetuate 
family property ; and if in spite of the benediction 
of early tradition and law it gradually fell into 
abeyance, the cause is to be sought in the growth 
of the self-consciousness and of the claims of the 
individual with the progress of society. 

lil, MARRIAGE PROCEDURE.—1l. The System of 
Betrothal.—The betrothal, as the first stage in the 
formation of a marriage union, had a prominent 
position among the Hebrews, as among other 
peoples at the same stage of social development. 

The act of betrothing is described by three Heb. verbs :— 
ws (Pi. of [WN] ‘pay the price,’ Dt 207, Hos 219. 20), 43> (* desig- 
nate’) Ex 218-9, [719] (‘acquire’) Lv 1920; and by one Greek verb 
—wynorebey (Mt 118, Lk 127 25). In AV the Hebrew verbs are 
usually rendered by ‘betroth,’ occasionally by ‘espouse’ (2S 
314): the Greek verb is translated by ‘ espouse.’ In RV‘ betroth’ 
is exclusively used where the reference is to the initial stage 
(2S 314, Mt 118 etc.), while ‘ espouse’ is restricted to the passages 
which imply completed marriage (Ex 218-9). The ceremony of 
betrothal has no namein OT. The Talmudists refer to it under 
the names of }'w7p (consecration), ]’w)7S (betrothal), and 
}?37¥ (compact) or O°N3n (conditions). 


The custom of allowing the individuals con- 
cerned to arrange a marriage according to inclina- 
tion is a late and exceptional concession. In 
societies in which the family organization is strong 
and stable the betrothal is treated as a concern of 
the family group or of the tribe. The powers are 
vested in the head of the tribe, or they may be 
devolved upon particular members of a family 
group—under the patriarchal system upon the 
father or nearest paternal relative, under the 
matriarchal upon the maternal uncle or the eldest 
uterine brother (Post, Studien, pp. 163, 164). From 
this standpoint the betrothal is viewed in OT. In 
the exercise of his patriarchal function Abraham 
through a servant negotiates with Bethuel for the 
hand of Rebekah, and Laban as her brother is 


taken into council (Gn 24); Hamor endeavours 
in treaty with Jacob and his sons to arrange a 
marriage on behalf of his son Shechem (Gn 34°") ; 
even the lawless Samson requests his father to 
procure for him to wife a woman in Timnah (Jg 14°). 
The advances, further, were made by the house of 
the bridegroom, except in cases where the superior 
rank of the bride’s family justified them in taking 
the first step (Ex 271, Jos 15”, 1S 18”). Resent- 
ment was expressed when a man repudiated the 
rights of the natural guardians and took the 
matter into his own hands (Gn 26*4)—a feeling 
strongly shared by the Arabs, who held it suffi- 
cient ground for withholding a bride (Wellhausen, 
Die Ehe bei den Arabern, p. 4382) ; and the protests 
were not unreasonable in view of the interest of 
the family in the alliance that might be formed, 
and of the women in the bride with whom in a 
patriarchal society they were to be so closely 
associated (Gn 27%). Yet, while the system re- 
quired that the machinery of the family should be 
employed, it might easily happen, as the cases of 
Shechem and Samson show, that it might be set 
in motion by a lover, and the more so that in 
ancient Israel the association of the sexes was 
comparatively unrestrained, and naturally led to 
personal attachments which sought satisfaction in 
marriage (Gn 24! 291°; cf. 1S 18”). Among the 
Hebrews, in any case, the tyranny of family rule 
does not appear to have dispensed with the con- 
sent of the parties (Gn 24°), which under this 
regime is often treated as matter of indifference, at 
least as respects the bride (Post, Studien, p. 166 ff.). 

The first important stage in the betrothal 
procedure was the settlement of the amount of 
the so-called dowry, and the payment or part 
payment of the same. 

The dowry of the OT (175 Gn 34, Ex 227,18 
18%; cf. Ex 2216 where RV has ‘pay a dowry’) 
was not a portion brought by the bride into the 
husband’s family, but a price or ransom paid to 
the father or brothers of the bride. That this 
was its original significance is not open to doubt. 
In primitive conditions it was naturally claimed 
as compensation for the loss to a family of a 
valuable member. Recent research has shown 
that it was so regarded in ancient times in Arabia 
(Kinship and Marriage, 68, 78 fi.; Die Ehe bei den 
Arabern, 433 ff.); and among the same stock it 
retains this character. ‘An Arab father,’ says 
Tristram, ‘regards his daughters much as he would 
his sheep or cattle, selling them for a greater or 
less price, according to his rank and fortune and 
their beauty’ (Hastern Customs, p. 92). And so it 
appears in OT: Hamor offers to pay for Dinah 
‘never so much dowry’ (Gn 34!) ; in Ex 22)7 it is 
referred to as a settled custom. Dt 229 assesses 
the damages for seduction, which are payable to 
the father, and thus fixes the amount in one par- 
ticular case. For the common people the sum to 
be paid was doubtless settled by custom, while in 
the case of important alliances it was matter of 
negotiation (Gn 34"). The ‘dowry’ was not neces- 
sarily paid in money or kind, but might take the 
form of service, as in the case of Jacob (Gn 29) 
and David (18 18”; cf. 17%5). 

With the advance of families in dignity and 
wealth the ‘dowry’ easily passed into a new 
stage. It was natural that a portion, if not the 
whole, should be appropriated to ensure the com- 
fort and security of the bride. A hint of the 
custom of so diverting a part is given in the com- 
plaint made by the daughters of Laban, when they 
declare that he ‘hath sold us, and hath quite 
devoured our money’ (Gn 31), In later times the 
appropriation of the ‘dowry’ to the wife became 
customary ; 1t was conserved as capital; and in 
the event of the death of the husband, or an 
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arbitrary divorce, it furnished a useful provision. 
A parallel development took place to some extent 
among the Arabs, as the Koran assumes that the 
‘dowry’ falls to the wife (Wellhausen, Die Ehe 
ber den Arabern, p. 435). 

The dowry. in the modern sense was not cus- 
tomary, but was occasionally met with. The 
daughters of wealthy houses at least received 
handsome gifts: Rebekah brings female slaves 
with her to her new home (Gn 24%), Laban makes 
a similar present to Leah (29%). As a special 
instance of liberality, doubtless also with some 
reference to proprietary rights, mention is made 
of Caleb’s gift to his daughter of a field of springs 
(Jg 1). The alliances of the kings with foreign 
princes furnish examples of the dowry—in one case 
a princess brings with her a city as her portion 
(UT Res 

In addition to the mohar, there is mention of other gifts 
which, naturally prompted by the occasion of a betrothal, 
might be distributed more or less lavishly as a means of con- 
ciliation or a token of goodwill (jmi3, Gn 3412), The gift to the 
bride, which came under this category, was significant of the 
wealth of the wooer (2458), The latter had its counterpart in the 
saddk of the Arabs ; and as the bestowal of the saddék came to 
be treated as part of the marriage ceremony, it is possible that 
among the Hebrews also it was incorporated in the formal 
procedure either of the betrothal or of the marriage. 

While the settlement and payment (in whole or 
in part) of the ‘dowry’ was the decisive act in the 
betrothal, there was probably also an additional 
ceremony of a more or less formal kind. Of the 
procedure various elements appear to be preserved 
in the narrative of Rebekah’s betrothal (Gn 24). 
The terms in which she is asked, and gives her 
consent, in all likelihood preserve an ancient and 
familiar formula (‘ Wilt thou go with this man ?’ 
‘I will go,’ v.%); and the same applies to the 
blessing which is pronounced upon her when she is 
handed over or ‘sent away’ (v.°). The conjecture 
that a ring was given to the bride has no support 
in the passages referred to (Ex 35”, Is 371), yet the 
use of the ring, which plays an important part in 
the Talmudic formalities, may well have been of 
considerable antiquity. 


In the procedure sanctioned by the Talmudic authorities the 
bridegroom handed to the bride an article of value, such as a 
ring, or a written document, adding: ‘ By this ring, etc., may 
she be consecrated (or betrothed) to me.’ The presence of two 
male witnesses was required, so that the appropriate bene- 
dictions might be pronounced on the union. According to the 
Mishna (treatise Kiddushin), there were three modes of be- 
trothal—by the payment of money, by the conveyance of a 
contract, and by coition; but the third was prohibited by the 
later Rabbis under penalties (Hamburger, arts. ‘Trauung,’ 
‘Verldbniss’). 


After the betrothal the bride was under the same 
restrictions as a wife. If unfaithful she ranked 
and was punished as an adulteress (Dt 22% 4) ; and 
on the other hand the bridegroom, if he wished to 
break the contract, had the same privileges, and 
had also to observe the same formalities as in the 
case of divorce. The situation is illustrated in the 
history of Joseph and Mary, who were on the 
footing of betrothal (Mt V). 

2. Nuptial Rites and Customs.—Upon the be- 


* Among the Greeks the dowry had a similar origin and a 
parallel] development. In the Homeric age it was customary 
for the father to receive a purchase-price from his future son- 
in-law (JZ. xi. 244)—hence the expression raplévos cagersPole, 
the oxen-bringing virgin; and if it was rare for a father to 
give his daughter gratuitously (@véedvov), it was reckoned an act 
of the most signal generosity to offer presents (éasuee/Asxe), aS Was 
done by Agamemnon (ix. 146) along with the daughter. The 
ancient custom gradually disappeared, and was referred to by 
Aristotle as barbarous (Pol. ii. 5. 11), but Euripides voices a 
complaint of the women ofa later day that it had become the 
custom that women had to purchase their husbands at a great 
price (Med. 232; Derenberg, Dict. des Antig. Grecg. et Kom., 
Paris, 1892, art. ‘Dot’). In Rome from an early period the 
wife who did not bring with her a dowry was regarded as a 
concubine rather than as a wife (Plaut. Tvrinum. iii. 2, v. 73, 5), 
and it was a duty of clients to make up a dowry for the daughter 
of a poor patron (2d.). 


trothal followed, after a longer or shorter period, 
the marriage proper or wedding, the features of 
which may be collected partly from incidental 
allusions in Scripture, partly from survivals of 
ancient custom in Talmudic literature and in the 
life of the East. 

The Heb. terms translated ‘marry’ are np? ‘to take’ (Gn 1914 
etc.), in late Heb. Xv3 (2 Ch 1321 al.)—both with a probable 
reference to ancient marriage by capture, wry mw ‘to be 
married’ (Hos 3% ai.), and mid ‘ph mn ‘to become a wife’ 
(Nu 363. 6.11), bya to ‘become master of,’ expressive of the 
husband’s authority (Dt 2222 etc.); later win, lit. ‘make to 
dwell,’ ‘give a dwelling to’ (cf. Ps 1189), Ezr 102.10. 14.17. 18, 
Neh 1323-27 [q@/.]. ‘To form marriage alliance with’ (lit. ‘to 
make oneself daughter’s husband’) is Jann (Gn 349 etc.). AV 
‘given to marriage’ in Ps 7863 is merely a paraphrase; Heb. is 
lit. ‘were not praised.’ In NT yeeiv is used of either sex (Mt 
582199. 10 etc.) ; also y/verbus rivs (Ro 73), used of a woman, means 
to be married to a man (RV to be ‘joined to a man’), yapi- 
cztclot, to be given in marriage (Mk 1225), yaiev, to give in 
marriage (1 Co 798), The word translated ‘espousals’ (Ca 31) 
comes nearest to describing the subject here discussed. 

It is probable that in the early period the prin- 
cipal if not the only ceremonies were connected 
with the betrothal, and that when these were 
completed the consummation of the marriage might 
follow at the option of the parties concerned 
(Nowack, Arch. i. p. 162). In the case of Isaac and 
Rebekah the formalities were over with the be- 
trothal, and on the bride’s arrival at her new home 
she was simply conducted to her tent (Gn 24°87), 
Similarly, whenever David has fulfilled the condi- 
tions imposed by Saul, he receives Michal to wife 
(1S 1877). That this was, however, not universal 
appears from Gn 297. The later practice was to 
draw a clear distinction between betrothal and 
marriage (Dt 207 28°°), to magnify the final func- 
tion, and to invest this increasingly with characters 
of publicity and pomp. And in the celebration of 
Hebrew marriage the most noteworthy point is the 
retreat of the distinctively Hebrew element. We 
seem to be in the atmosphere of Hellas rather than 
of the Holy Land. There is no evidence that, in 
the older period, the proceedings were regulated 
from the theocratic point of view, or even that they 
included a religious ceremony: rather is there a tem- 
porary abandonment to the cult of mere happiness, 
with its unconsecrated ritual of feasting and song. 

In the biblical references to the marriage cele- 
brations two functions stand out prominently—the 
wedding procession and the wedding feast or mar- 
rlage supper. As regards the nature and place 
of the ceremony by which the woman was trans- 
ferred to the husband (the counterpart of our 
marriage service), the biblical notices leave us un- 
informed. 

The wedding procession naturally fell into two 
parts. First the bridegroom and his friends may 
be supposed to have marched to the home of the 
bride, then in a return procession the festal com- 
pany, reinforced by the bride’s friends, conducted the 
pair to their future home. Of the movement and 
colour of this picturesque drama graphic touches 
are preserved in Scripture. We catch a glimpse 
of the garlanded bridegroom in his splendid attire 
(Is 612°), and of his veiled bride surrounded by the 
friends of her youth (Ps 4541); the attendant 
throng gives vent to its jubilant feelings in dancing 
and shouting, and songs are struck up (some per- 
haps preserved in the Song called Solomon’s) which 
sound the praise of wedded love and of the newly- 
wedded pair. 


The relation of the wedding procession to the situation pre- 
supposed in the parable of the Ten Virgins requires elucidation. 
‘More rarely it happened,’ says Nowack (i. p. 163), ‘that a 
procession conducted the bride to meet the bridegroom as he 
approached with his friends (1 Mac 937f); in the evening such 
a procession sometimes took place by lamp and torchlight.’ The 
explanation here suggested is that the marriage took place late 
at night, and that the bride’s company was preparing to sally 
forth to meet the bridegroom on his first appearance. It is, 
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however, plausibly argued by Mackie (Bit/. Manners and 
Customs) that the parable presupposes that this stage is past. 
The bride, he infers from existing custom, has already been 
conducted to her future home, the bridegroom has subsequently 
withdrawn to the house of a relative, where he is to stay with 
his companions till a late hour ; meanwhile the bride and her 
companions grow weary, and sleep falls upon them; until at 
last a clamour in the street heralds the approach of the torch- 
illumined party, and within all are roused to life and excitement. 
‘Before he arrives the maidens in waiting come forth with lamps 
and candles a short distance to light up the entrance and do 
honour to the bridegroom and the group of relatives and inti- 
mate friends around him. These pass in to the final rejoicing 
and the marriage supper ; the others, who have discharged their 
duty in accompanying him to the door, immediately disperse 
and the door is shut’ (p. 126). 


The marriage supper, which took place in the 
house of the husband, was the great social event 
in the life of a family, and, where the standing and 
means allowed it, might be planned on the most 
lavish scale. In the parable of the Marriage of the 
King’s Son we have an example of boundless hos- 
pitality, and also an indication of the resentment 
felt when the invitation was slighted (Mt 2214), A 
difficulty in the parable has been met by the con- 
jecture that persons of high rank further showed 
their magnificence by furnishing the invited guests 
with festal robes (éduua yduov), The wedding at 
Cana of Galilee gives us a glimpse of the way in 
which the spirit of hospitality was exhibited in 
humbler homes (Jn 2"). But, while the same 
spirit prevailed throughout Hebrew society, it is to 
be remembered that among the poorer classes the 
marriage feast must have been very different from 
the picture which at the name naturally rises 
before the imagination. * 

The scene at the marriage supper is depicted with 
some fulness of detail. Now (probably not in the 
procession) the high-born bride appeared in the full 
splendour of her bridal array, in a robe embroidered 
with gold (Ps 45-34, Jer 2°"), which was gathered 
up by a peculiar girdle adorned with jewels (Is 49%), 
and on her head a crown. Prominent in honour, as 
they had been in service, were the male friends of 
the bridegroom (viol rod vuudp&vos, Mt 9), one of 
whom was charged with the duties of a master of 
ceremonies (Jn 2°, cf. Jn 3°). From descriptions 
of later times we can fill out other spaces with 
panegyric and blessing uttered by the company in 
song and speech. At the close the bride was con- 
ducted by her parents to the nuptial chamber (cf. 
Jg 151). Throughout the whole proceedings it may 
be noted, as explaining the deception practised upon 
Jacob, the bride had remained veiled (Gn 29”). The 
duty of preserving evidence of the bride’s antenup- 
tial chastity, which was enforced in Dt 22", was 
attended to as a safeguard against the slanders of 
a malicious or inconstant husband. 

A marriage ceremony, to which proceedings like 
those described are mere adjuncts, is naturally 
assumed by us, but the idea is not to be summarily 
imported into early Hebrew marriage. We are 
doubtless nearer the mark in regarding the mar- 
riage supper as being in early times itself the 
marriage ceremony. Among primitive peoples the 
public meal has a quasi-sacramental character ; 
and it was quite in harmony with this mode of 
thought to look on the feast of which bridegroom 
and bride partook in company with their friends as 

* The following realistic description by a modern traveller is of 
use in this connexion: ‘He found that the villagers of Schwat- 
el-Blat were engaged in the wedding festivities of one of the 
young men of the family. After the reception, etc., a huge 
platter, 6 feet in diameter, made of tinned copper, was brought 
in, on which was piled a mountain of boiled crushed wheat 
mingled with morsels of boiled meat. When this had been set 
in place, a dish of melted, clarified butter was poured over the 
wheat until it was quite saturated. Loaves of bread in the form 
of cakes were placed by the side of the platter, and the guests, 
rolling up their sleeves, proceeded to help themselves with their 
fingers, and consumed the provisions, as is usual, in silence. 
Water and soap were then passed around to the guests, who 


washed off the remains of their greasy meal, after which coffee 
and pipes were served’ (Pal. Expl. Fund Quart. St. 1888, p. 204). 


the rite by which they were definitely placed upon 
the conjugal footing. The view is supported by 
the fact that at a late period the feast was still 
treated as so essential a part of the proceedings 
that ydwos stands equally for the marriage and the 
supper (Mt 224). Its original significance would 
thus have been similar to that of the confarreatio 
—a mode of contracting marriage through a sacri- 
ficial use of bread anciently practised in Rome. It 
was, however, inevitable that in course of time a 
more definite rite should be instituted. The most 
natural occasion might seem to be the point at 
which the bridegroom came to fetch the bride from 
her parents, but the evidence goes to show that the 
matter was still in suspense so long as her parents, 
who accompanied her to the feast, were at her side. 
The act upon which attention would readily fasten 
as the decisive and uniting act was the leading of 
the bride to her ‘chamber,’ which in the old period 
was a tent specially erected for the wedded pair. 
The central importance of this act is further attested 
by the circumstance that the chamber (757) supplied 
a name for marriage—marriage being described, as 
it were, as ‘the tenting’ (Wellhausen, op. cit. p. 444). 
Out of this other acts would as naturally develop 
to form a kind of ritual. From a hint in Mal 2 itis 
supposed that the pair entered into a solemn cove- 
nant, and it is also probable that the good wishes 
of the company came to be erystallized into defi- 
nite benedictions craving prosperity and posterity. 
After the Exile the ‘covenant’ was embodied in 
a written contract (To 7° cvyypady, 723n3). 

This somewhat conjectural account of the ancient marriage 
ceremony would have an important addition could we follow 
Mackie in interpreting Ps 196 in the light of modern custom. 
‘At a Jewish wedding,’ he says, ‘the most interesting feature 
is the canopy under which the bridegroom and bride sit or stand 
during the ceremony. It is erected in the court or large room 
of the house where the guests are assembled, and it is made of 
palm branches and embroidered cloth. It is suggestive of the 
dome sometimes seen above pulpits, and gives to the wedding 
the appearance of a coronation. .. . The sight of the robed bride- 
groom issuing from the canopy (tabernacle) and receiving the 
congratulations of his friends suggested the simile of the sunrise 
in Ps 195’ (p. 123). But in early times the huwppah would 
seem to have been an actual tent (cf. Jl 216), and the canopy 
described by Mackie (a picture of which is given in Boden- 
schatz, Kirch. Verfas. iv. p. 126) is doubtless a late ornamental 
erection evolved from the old bridal tent. 

The wedding festivities which followed were 
long drawn out. In ancient times, as still among 
the fellaheen of Syria, the usual period for the 
rejoicings was a week (Jg 7). Feasting, music, 
and dancing, such as celebrated the return of the 
Prodigal Son, were the staple of the festivities 
of the season, and we hear of the exercise of 
the wits by riddles and wagers (id.). The ex- 
pense must have pressed somewhat heavily on 
the humbler folk—the more so that a marriage 
seems to have been treated as a festival for the 
community, and more than one thrifty saw in Pr 
may well have been suggested by an extravagance 
that injured the guest with the host. It is prob- 
able that then as now some contribution towards 
the cost was made in the case of peasant marriages 
by the guests themselves (Tristram, p. 93). 

One of the most important contributions to this subject is 
the description of the marriage rejoicings of the Palestinian 
fellaheen in an_article on the Syrian threshing-sledge by Dr. 
J. G. Wetzstein (Zeitschrift fiir Hthnologie, Bd. v. 1873, p. 
287 ff.). The following are the principal points. During the 
seven days following the wedding the young couple are treated 
by the villagers as king and queen ; the threshing-floor, where 
they are married, is their court; and the threshing-sledge ig 
their throne. March is the favourite month. The most pro- 
minent incidents of the wedding-day are the sword-dance of 
the bride, and the great feast. On the following day they hold 
a reception, being greeted first by the best-man (wezir), then 
by the friends of the bridegroom (sebdb el-arts). Then the 
sledge is transported on stalwart shoulders, with singing of 
martial or erotic songs, to the threshing-tloor. Here a stage 
or scaffolding some two ells high igs erected, and on this the 
sledge is placed and covered over with a gaily-coloured carpet 
on which two embroidered cushions are planted. On this with 
all pomp the husband and wife are enthroned. A tribunal is 
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then set up, whose business is to ascertain that the marriage 
has been consummated (Dt 2215-21), The tribunal being satisfied, 
there follow dancing and singing, the staple of the song being 
praise of the graces of the newly wedded pair (cf. Ca 4-7). 
Games follow, which begin on the first day in the morning, on 
the succeeding days shortly before noon, and last late into the 
night. During the whole week their majesties wear their festal 
clothes, do not work, and merely look on at the games—except 
that now and again the queen joins in a dance. The expenses 
are borne by the friends of the bridegroom eked out by fines. 
The proceedings end with a supper, and the degradation of the 
king to his proper rank. ‘The festal regulations are annulled, 
the jokes become rougher, and scarcely is the meal over when a 
pair of hands smear the king’s face from a dung-heap’ (p. 293). 

iv. THE MORAL SUBVERSION OF MARRIAGE.— 
Adultery falls to be considered here as the practice 
subversive of the institution of marriage (Old Eng. 
aéw-bryce, Germ. Ehebruch). 

m3 ‘adultery’ (Jer 137’, Ezk 234), verb 7x3 Qal 
and Pi. (Ex 204, Dt 538 ete.) ; wouxela (Jn 83), and of 
the same group pods (Lk 18"), woxyevew (Mt 5’), 
morxdo bar (Mt 5°), wouxarls (2 P 214), 

The biblical conception of adultery is often ex- 
pressed by saying that, as in Roman law, a woman 
could violate only her own marriage, a man only 
that of another. In other words, an unchaste bride 
was guilty of adultery, an unchaste husband was 
guilty of it only if he sinned along with the bride of 
another. Ifin certain cases the law took cognizance 
of a husband’s licentiousness, it was because it in- 
volved infringement of property rights, and gave 
rise to a claim for damages (Ex 22}6, Dt 229). 

At a certain stage of social evolution, adultery 
is commonly regarded as an injury which a hus- 
band is entitled to avenge by slaying the culprits ; 
and when important powers of the family come 
to be taken over by the nation, it often happens 
that the death-penalty continues to be attached, 
at least in theory, to the capital sexual crime 
(Post, Studien, p. 353 ff.). To this generalization 
of the sociologist the history of adultery among 
the Hebrews closely corresponds. According to 
the tradition the unfaithful wife was in old times 
put to death (by burning, Gn 38”), and, alike 
from the character of the people and the duties 
anciently assigned to the Goel, it may be assumed 
that the wrong was one which was held to invite 
and justify the extreme of vengeance. The legis- 
lation confirmed the estimate of its enormity 
—the Decalogue condemns both the overt act 
and the lawless desire in which it originates (Ex 
2014-17), and the prohibition is solemnly repeated 
in the later legislation, and supported by the 
sanction of capital punishment. The mode of 
execution varied with the standing of the woman: 
a guilty wife was to be put to death, 7.¢. strangled, 
along with her paramour (Dt 22%; ef. Lv 20%), 
while a betrothed woman who should be seduced 
was to be stoned (v.%). If, however, the betrothed 
woman was seduced in circumstances suggesting 
that she had been violated, the man only was to 
be executed : she received the benefit of the doubt 
(v.28) ; if she was a bondmaid, the culprit escaped 
with a guilt-otfering (Lv 19°)). In the case of 
a priest’s daughter, the punishment of sexual im- 
morality was death by burning (Ly 21°). The 
same high ground is taken by Ezekiel, who 
threatens the adulterer with death (1814). 

It must be added that there is no evidence that 
the capital penalty was actually inflicted in his- 
torical times. In late Jewish practice the penalties 
were merely divorce, with the wife’s forfeiture of 
her dowry (Bodenschatz, Kirch. Verfass. iv. p. 
164); and a long tract of earlier practice is dis- 
posed of by Lightfoot, who remarks: ‘I do not 
remember that I have anywhere, in the Jewish 
Pandect, met with an example of a wife punished 
for adultery with death’ (Hor. Heb. ad Mat. 19°). 
The NT evidence is to the same effect. In His 
references to the subject (Mt 5 etc.) Jesus im- 
plies that it simply entailed divorce. The reason 
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given ‘for Joseph’s purpose to put away his be- 
trothed wife privily is that he was a just man— 
a reason which could hardly have been given if 
he had been frustrating the recognized operation 
of the law, and saving Mary from the usual death 
by stoning (Mt 1%). The weightiest evidence on 
the other side is derived from the narrative of 
the woman taken in adultery (Jn 8*}). From 
the reference to stoning it might be inferred that 
her status was that of a betrothed woman, and 
the implication of the narrative seems to be that 
there was but a step between her and death. It 
is, however, to be remembered that Jesus was 
surrounded by enemies who laboured to entangle 
Him in His talk—esp. to bring Him into collision 
with Moses; and the plot in this instance doubt- 
less was to ‘put Him in the dilemma of either 
declaring for the revival of a practice which had 
already become obsolete, or of giving His sanction 
to the apparent infraction of the law which the 
substitution of divorce involved’ (art. ‘Adultery,’ 
Kitto, Bib. Cycl.). Atall events, the reply of Jesus 
supported the abrogation of the law: until judges 
were found, themselves innocent as tried by His 
own heart-searching test, the title was wanting 
to execute the law of Moses (v.’). Nor do the 
historical records of the pre-Christian period supply 
any evidence of the operation of the law in the 
exaction of the death-penalty. On the contrary, 
the prophetical writings imply that there was 
widespread guilt and widespread immunity. If 
the story of Hosea be accepted, as by most 
moderns, as a real history, and as implying the 
post-nuptial fall of the prophet’s wife, it would 
follow that in the 8th cent. the law not only did not 
inflict capital punishment, but did not even (as 
later) insist on divorce. In spite of the legal enact- 
ments, then, it may be assumed that death was 
not actually inflicted, and that it was deemed 
that the husband was sufficiently protected by his 
right of divorce, the woman sufficiently punished 
by loss of status and property, while the adulterer 
might be mulcted in damages. 

In OT it is sought to intensify the moral senti- 
ment on the subject by picturing the miserable 
disguises and subterfuges of the adulterer, and by 
dwelling on the risks to which he was exposed— 
as degradation (Pr 2}5), poverty (6), and the strokes 
of unbridled vengeance (5°). In NT (1 Co 6°) 
the sin is declared to be utterly inconsistent with 
a Christian standing, and to entail exclusion from 
the eternal kingdom (1 Co 6°). 

A charge of adultery was ordinarily substan- 
tiated at a formal trial. The reason for this, when 
the death-penalty was no longer inflicted, was at 
least partly connected with money. A husband 
could divorce his wife on suspicion, but if he did 
not prove his case she retained the ‘dowry.’ It 
lay, however, in the character of the crime that 
it was often impossible to prove guilt according 
to the ordinary canons of evidence, and to meet 
this difficulty P provides that a suspected woman 
shall submit to trial by ordeal (Nu 5!-*), 

The particulars of the remarkable enactment of the ordeal 
of the waters of bitterness are as follows :— 

(1) The trial takes place when a husband forms a suspicion, 
founded or unfounded, of his wife’s chastity (vv.12-14). 

(2) The procedure is that he brings his wife to the priest, 
along with a sacrificial gift of barley-meal (v.15); the priest 
sets her ‘before the Lord’ (v.36), loosens her hair (v.18), places 
in her hand the meal-offering (v.18), and stands before her 
holding an earthen vessel which contains a potion of holy water 
sprinkled with dust from the floor of the tabernacle (v.17). He 
then sets apart the potion to its judicial use—declaring that 
if she be innocent it will not injure her, if guilty it will cause 
her belly to swell and her thigh to shrink (v.22). The woman 
having acquiesced with an ‘Amen,’ the priest writes down the 
curses, washes them off, adds the rinsings as a new ingredient to 
the potion (v.28), and after some ritualistic observances gives 


her the water to drink (v.26). ; : 
(3) The issue is a judgment of condemnation or acquittal. If 
guilty, she is smitten with the threatened diseases (usually sup- 
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posed to include dropsy, Jos. Ant. 11. xi. 6), and is shunned as 
accursed (v.27); if innocent, she has the compensation of again 
becoming a mother (v.8). 


In the ordeal of the bitter waters (so called as 
the instrument of a curse) we have doubtless 
an ancient custom surviving in a modified form, 
and amended in the interests of good sense and 
humanity. Similar practices have been discovered 
among other peoples, e.g. in Sierra Leone and 
Upper Guinea, and, according to various authori- 
ties, in the African practice it is common to 
employ a deadly poison, when the accused may 
hope to escape only by the accident of vomiting, or 
by the surreptitious use of an antidote. In the OT 
legislation, on the other hand, the case was not 
prejudged against the accused ; the ingredients of 
the potion were innocuous, and reliance was placed 
on exposure through divine intervention. That 
the ordeal was at least occasionally efficacious in 
revealing guilt through the workings of fear and 
an accusing conscience, need not be doubted. 

From the long persistence in Christendom of the 
judicium Dei in various forms (judicium ignis, 
aque, panis adjurati, etc.), the last trace of which 
only disappeared in the 18th century, it may be 
surmised that the ordeal appeals strongly to 
human nature. But among the Jews as among 
the Christians, experience bred doubts as to its 
trustworthiness. Sometimes the curse failed to 
operate, and that although the guilt was morally 
certain, or was established by ‘later discoveries. 
Of such miscarriages of justice two explanations 
were offered. God, it might be said, stayed His 
hand because adultery had become so common 
among the accusing husbands that they had lost 
- all claim to justice as against their wives.* 
Another reason was discovered in the doctrine of 
‘merits,’ and it was suggested that, on the ground 
of other good deeds, the woman might, if not 
altogether escape, at least have the punishment 
deferred. But at all events it was no longer 
relied upon, and so naturally fell into disuse. 

vy. THE LEGAL DISSOLUTION OF MARRIAGE.— 
Divorce (Old Eng. hiw-gedales, forlaeton, Germ. 
Ehescheidung) is expressed in Heb. and Gr. by a 
number of words embodying the idea of dismissal 
or separation. The usual Heb. verb is nbv ‘to send 
away,’ LXX éfarogréAdew (Dt 22", Jer 31), and for 
the practice of divorce nby is once used (Mal 21°) ; 
in the later books xy? oceurs in Hiph. (‘make to go 
forth,’ Ezr 10-9), A divorced woman is Ay3nz ayy 
(Lv 217, Ezk 44”). The bill of divorce (Old Eng. 
hiw-gedales bok, later ‘book of forsaking’) is 75D 
nna (Dt 241). In classical Greek the legal terms 
are droréumeo Oat, droroury (of the man), dmrédeuus 
(usually of the woman). In the Greek of NT 
their place is taken by three verbs: (1) drodvewv, 
used throughout the Synopt. (Mt 1? 5% %, Mk 
1024, Lk 1618); (2) d¢iévar, which with St. Paul 
describes the action either of husband or wife in 
promoting divorce (1 Co 71-12-18, ef, Rev 2+), but in 
Synopt. has the meaning of ‘leaving’ a wife at 
death to another (Mt 22”) ; (3) xwplfew, ywplferOat, 
‘to separate, depart,’ then (cf. scheiden) to ter- 
minate a marriage union (1 Co 7111-15), In the 
translation of those terms, both AV and RV are 
timid about using ‘ divorce,’ and prefer the vaguer 
phrases of ‘putting away’ (do\vew) and ‘depart’ 
(xwpifev), the explanation of which is to be 
sought in a desire partly to mark the fact that 
ancient and modern divorce are on a different legal 
footing, partly to avoid prejudicing the much dis- 
puted question as to the dissolubility of marriage. 


* “After that adulterers multiplied, the bitter waters ceased, 
and R,. Jochanan Saccai abolished their use according to Hos 
414 J will not punish your daughters when they commit 
whoredom, for they themselves go apart,’ etc.—Mishna, Sota, 
cap. 9, Surenhusius, iii. p. 291. 


The Jewish law of divorce has a long history, 
beginning with the early period in which the right 
of ‘ putting away’ a wife appears as the traditional 
prerogative of the husband, then passing into the 
stage in which the exercise of the right was at 
least impeded by prophetic protest and legislative 
enactment, and ending with the effective protec- 
tion of the wife’s position, alike by the Talmudic 
jurisprudence and the ethics of the Gospel. 

That the power of divorce should have been 
anciently regarded as a traditional right was in 
harmony with the general ideas and practice of 
the time in regard to woman’s status. When 
compensation was given to the wife’s relatives it 
was natural to regard her under the point of view 
of property, and the notion of property involves 
liberty to alienate it. In heathen Arabia the 
continuance of a marriage depended on the hus- 
band’s pleasure, and Mohammed was content to 
leave matters on the old footing (Wellhausen, 
Gott. Nach. 1893, p. 452ff.). The old Hebrew 
practice, perhaps also the very procedure, is ex- 
emplified in Abraham’s dismissal of Hagar (Gn 
214). From the action of Saul (1 § 25%) it might 
be supposed that the wife’s father had also power 
to dissolve a marriage, but the transference of 
Michal to another husband by paternal authority 
evidently has the aspect of an outrage. 

The Deut. code acknowledged the husband’s 
right of divorce, but guarded against its abuse. 
To prevent so important a step being taken in the 
heat of passion, it required him deliberately to 
write her ‘a bill of divorcement’ (24). Another 
check was imposed upon impulsive action by the 
provision that, under certain conditions, the separa- 
tion should be final—if, that is, the divorced woman 
should marry a second time, and should later on 
be again free to marry (vv.*-4), That this was an 
innovation may be inferred from the story of 
Hosea (Nowack, Arch. i. p. 347). The purely arbi- 
trary exercise of the prerogative was discouraged 
by assuming that there was some solid ground of 
resentment—‘ that she finds no favour in his eyes 
because he hath found some unseemly thing in 
her’ (v.1, see below). In certain cases, again, the 
right of divorce was forfeited by misconduct. The 
husband who falsely charged his wife with ante- 
nuptial fornication (22!*-!%), and the ravisher of a 
betrothed virgin (22: 2°), were bound in perpetuity 
by the marriage tie. In the school of the prophets 
the higher conception of woman’s claims, which 
has some expression in Dt, found more definite 
utterance. The germ of the Deut. reforms, and of 
greater than these, was contained in J (Gn 28%), 
which in the narrative of the Creation had described 
the husband as knit to the wife in the most 
intimate union. It is, however, in Mal that the 
prophetic spirit definitely breaks with established 
custom, and declares without qualification that 
God_hateth divorce (215). God’s disregard of the 
sacrifices is due, he teaches, to His wrath at men’s 
treacherous dealing with the wife of their youth 
(v.*4). In the period following the Exile it would 
seem that divorce had become very common ; doubt- 
less the divorce of strange women required by Ezra 
(9. 10) had reacted upon the general practice, and 
had retarded and even set back the movement 
carried forward by the prophets. 

In the succeeding period interest centred in the 
question of the precise nature of the Deut. con- 
dition justifying divorce, and the vagueness of the 
language in which the wife’s offence was described 
gave rise to one of the most famous of rabbinical 
controversies: What was the ‘unseemly thing’ 
(933 my, lit. ‘nakedness of a thing,’ LXX deynuoy 
mpiyua)? ‘The account of the dispute is given as 
follows in the Mishna (Gi¢tin ix. 10) :— 

‘The school of Shammai says, ‘‘No one shall divorce his wife 
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unless there shall have been found in her some unchastity (127 
my ‘a thing or matter of nakedness’), since it is written, 
Because he hath found the nakedness of a thing (027 ny) in 
ders ; the school of Hillel says, ‘‘ Even if she shall have burned 
his food in cooking, since it is written, Because he hath found 
in her the nakedness of a thing” (¢.e. anything) ; R. Akiba says, 
‘Even if he find another fairer than she, as it is written, If 
she find no favour in his eyes.”’ As indicated in this passage, 
the latitudinarian view was adopted on the ground that the 
governing principle is laid down in the opening clause ‘if she 
find no favour in his eyes,’ and it was also supported by refer- 
ence to v.3, where it is implied that a second husband will also 
divorce the woman if he hate her. The emphasis was also laid 
on ‘matter’ rather than on ‘ unseemly,’ thereby suggesting that 
the unseemliness might appear'in various matters. The school 
of Shammai treated the second clause as the significant one, 
and emphasized ‘unseemly,’ which they interpreted as meaning 
immoral or at least indecent conduct. The opinion of Hillel 
was generally adopted as the true representation of the state 
of the law (‘decisio juxta scholam Hillelis,’ Maimon. in Joc.), 
although it is to be remembered that many who endorsed the 
position as jurists condemned it as moralists. ‘Over him who 
divorces the wife of his youth,’ said R. Eleazar, ‘even the altar 
of God sheds tears’ (Amram, Jewish Law of Divorce, p. 37). 
That ‘the unseemly thing’ was not a euphemism for unchastity 
may be confidently assumed in view of the fact that Dt pre- 
scribes the capital punishment for adultery. But recent scholar- 
ship at least agrees with Shammai in confining it to the region 
of immodest or indecent behaviour (Driver, i Joc.). 

_ Upon this vexed question of the schools the 
judgment of Jesus was eagerly sought (Mt 19*°, 
Mk 10'*), and in view of the great practical im- 
portance of the subject it was even spontaneously 
given (Mt 5%: Lk 1618). Our Lord decreed in 
favour of the rigorous view, and indeed disallowed 
any ground of divorce, with the probable excep- 
tion of adultery. He does not, it is true, base this on 
His interpretation of ‘the unseemly thing’; on 
the contrary, He grants that the Mosaic law gave 
some latitude in the matter of divorce, and goes 
on to reform the law so as to bring it into con- 
formity with the older ideal (Gn 2*), or the original 
purpose of God. But did Jesus allow even adultery 
to be a valid ground of divorce? A negative 
answer is given from opposite quarters. The Rom. 
Cath. Church, as is well known, is committed to the 
position that adultery does not justify the total 
dissolution of a marriage (quoad vinculum) between 
two Christians, but only separation from ‘bed 
and board,’* and some modern German critics 
have supported this contention as at least corre- 
sponding to the teaching and intention of Christ. 
This view, it must be admitted, is not without 
foundation, while yet regard for the accepted 
canons of NT criticism precludes the claim that 
it has been established. 

A presumption that Jesus intended to prohibit divorce in all 
cases is created by the following considerations :—(1) In two 
passages of the Gospels it is stated without reservation that 
‘he who putteth away his wife and marrieth another committeth 
adultery’ (Lk 1618, cf. Mk 104), and the Pauline report of our 
Lord’s teaching on the subject (1 Co 710-11) is similarly un- 
qualified ; (2) it is in harmony with the spirit of Christ’s general 
teaching to suppose that He inculcated towards the erring one 
utter constancy in love and forgiveness unto seventy times 
seven. The Book of Hosea, it may be added, shows the possi- 
bility of a love which feels that the bond which binds a husband 
to even a faithless wife is indissoluble. But the force of this 
seems to be dissipated by the fact that Jesus actually admitted 
the exception in the proviso, ‘saving for the cause of fornica- 
tion’ + (Mt 582199). The objection is met in two ways. (1) The 
Rom. Cath. theologians deny that the punishment contemplated 
was more than a separation, and urge in proof that the woman 
who is put away commits adultery if she marries another. 


If the union was really dissolved, it is argued, there could be 
no allegation of adultery. But these statements rest on erro- 


* ‘Tf any one saith that the Church has erred in that she 
hath taught and doth teach, in accordance with the evangelical 
and apostolical doctrine, that the bond of matrimony cannot be 
dissolved on account of the adultery of one of the married 
parties ; and that both, or even the innocent one who gave not 
occasion to the adultery, can not contract another marriage 
during the lifetime of the other; and that he is guilty of 
adultery who, having put away the adulteress, shall take 
another wife, as also she who, having put away the adulterer, 
shall take another husband, let him be anathema’ (Canons and 
Decrees of the Council of Trent, De Sacr. Matri., Can. vit.). ‘ 

+ It has been held by some critics that as the word used is 
ropveix, the justification of divorce here admitted was ante- 
nuptial fornication ; but cf. Weiss-Meyer, in loc. 


neous exegesis. The verb &zoAvey was a recognized Hellenistic 
term for divorce, and could not conyey to the early Christians 
the modified conception of a separation. Further, it is not cer- 
tain that according to this passage Christ taught that a man 
committed adultery by marrying a divorced guilty wife, and con- 
sequently it may be held that in her case at least the marriage 
was regarded as annulled by divorce.* (2) Instead of explaining 
away the exception, Bleek, Keim, and others have denied the 
genuineness of the clause specifying it, and this on the ground 
that the original unqualified statement of Jesus was felt to be 
a stumbling-block, and that the exception (‘saving for the cause 
of fornication ’) crept into the traditional report as a concession 
to the realities of social life. In support of the genuineness it 
is pointed out that the MSS indicate no uncertainty as to the 
reliability of the text in Mt; while the absence of the exception 
from the parallel passages in Mk and Lk is explained either by 
saying that it was taken for granted (Meyer), or by recalling 
that the law already provided for the punishment of adultery 
(Schegg). Yet another suggestion is that the teaching of Jesus, 
which was originally comparatively lenient, eventually withdrew 
the single concession which had been made (Hug, quoted in 
Weiss-Meyer, in Joc.). The question at issue must eventually 
be settled in the light of a general theory as to the trustworthi- 
ness of the Synoptic report of our Lord’s sayings, and the ex- 
planation of the Synoptic divergencies; and it must be added 
that this particular instance does not materially strengthen the 
evidence that the oral tradition seriously modified the sayings 
of our Lord (on this subject cf. Bruce, Kingdom of God, Crit. 
Introd.). 


Among Protestant writers the more urgent 
question has been whether, consistently with 
the teaching of Christ and His apostles, divorce 
may be sought on other grounds than adultery ; 
and the laxer modern practice has usually been 
justified as an extended application of the principle 
embodied in the words ascribed to Jesus. 


The prima facie sense of the relative passages in the Gospels 
(Mt 582 199) certainly is that Jesus permitted divorce on one 
ground only, though the precise bearing of His references to 
remarriage presents considerable difficulties. + Are we then to 
describe a system of law which has multiplied grounds of 
divorce as openly defiant of the mind of Christ? To this it is 
replied in the first place that the apostolic teaching sanctioned 
further extension. The reference is to what Roman Catholics call 
‘the Pauline privilege’ (1 Co 715-16), according to which if a 
Christian husband or wife is deserted by his or her consort— 
being an unbeliever, the former is declared to be no longer 
under bondage, i.e. free to marry again. In the second place, it 
is contended that in this case Jesus, as in so many other cases, 
states a principle under the form of a particular instance, and 
that other instances are to be allowed which can be shown to 
embody the same principle.{ And certainly it must be granted 
in general that the Christian morality does not consist of a 
cast-iron system of laws, but rather of germinal principles 
which entail the labour and responsibility of thinking out their 
inmost significance and judging as to their proper application. 
In the evangelical precept the spirit counts for more than the 
letter. If, therefore, we assume that Jesus allowed divorce at 
all, which is the most doubtful point in the argument, it is 
quite legitimate to extend the exception to cases involving a 


* The weakness of the exegetical argument is obviously felt by 
arecent Rom. Cath. writer, who, after admitting the reality of the 
difficulty, and pleading that the passage be interpreted in the 
light of the clearer Scriptures, remarks that the matter affords 
a good instance of the impossibility of arriving at any assured 
interpretation of Scripture except in the light of the traditional 
teaching of the Catholic Church (Hunter, Dogm. Theology, § 815). 

+ As regards remarriage, the main exegetical difficulty is 
to know whether the phrase, ‘whosoever marrieth her that 
is put away committeth adultery’ (Mt 532), prohibits the re- 
marriage of every divorced woman, or only that of a woman 
who has been unlawfully divorced, The latter view, supported 
by Weiss-Meyer and Alford (who translates ‘her when put 
away’), is the natural one, though it has the curious consequence 
that an innocent wife is, but a guilty wife is not, prohibited from 
forming a second marriage. The husband of a guilty wife, as is 
clearly implied in Mt 199, may marry again ; and by parity of 
reasoning, in a case which could not lawfully occur in the Jewish 
Church, a woman who has divorced her husband on the ground 
of his immorality should be free to take another husband. On 
the other hand, it does not follow that a legal dissolution of 
marriage justifies remarriage. The legal decision gives rise, for 
the Christian conscience, to the further question whether the 
marriage has been broken in the sense intended by Christ. 

t This argument is suggestively stated by Newman Smyth 
(Christian Ethics, p. 410 ff.): ‘There is no other legitimate 
principle for divorce than that presented by the nature of the 
sin of adultery. If, however, we can say with a good conscience 
that some other sin (some sin which possibly in Christ’s day had 
not reached its full measure of iniquity—a sin, for instance, like 
drunkenness, which may utterly destroy the spiritual unity of a 
home and threaten even the physical security of one of the per- 
sons bound by the vows of marriage) is the moral equivalent of 
the cause which our Lord had immediately before Him for pro- 
nouncing divorce, we shall be justified in admitting it to be 
likewise a proper Christian ground for divorce?’ Martensen 
argues to a similar purpose (Christian Ethics, Social, p. 41ff.). 
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real moral subversion of marriage under the proviso that the 
verification of such be taken out of private hands and vested in 
a public tribunal. Nor can it be said that, at least in Great 
Britain, the occasions of legal dissolution allowed by law amount 
to less than a moral subversion. 

While Christianity broke down the husband’s 
right of divorce along one line, on another the 
Talmudic law was developed with the purpose of 
impeding its exercise. 

The most important provisions making in this direction may 
be thus distinguished : (1) Inculcation of the doctrine that the 
right was not absolute by the statement of grounds justifying 
it—viz. suspicion of adultery, violation of decency and of Jewish 
customs, obstruction of religious service, refusal of conjugal 
rights; (2) enforcement of penalty in the restoration of the 
‘dowry’; (3) complication of procedure in carrying out the 
divorce ; (4) deprivation of the right in cases where the husband 
had come under some incapacity, e.g. as insane, or as a deaf- 
mute, or where the wife—as insane, or a captive, or a minor— 
was specially entitled to protection (cf. Amram, Jewish Law 
of Div. c. 4, ‘Laws of the Mishna restricting the husband’s 
right to divorce’). On the other hand, circumstances were 
specified in which the husband was compelled to divorce his 
wife, viz. cases of adultery, clandestine intercourse, leprosy, 
childlessness, etc. (Hamburger, art. ‘Scheiden’). The abolition 
of the man’s theoretical right to divorce was decreed in 11th 
cent. by Rabbi Gershom, who enacted that ‘as the man does 
not put away his wife except of his own free will, so shall the 
woman not be put away except by her own consent’ (Amram, 
op. cit. p. 52). The decree, however, was not universally 
accepted as law by the Jews, and is ignored by Maimonides (i.). 

The right of the wife to divorce her husband, 
which was conceded at least under later Greek 
and Roman law, was an idea repugnant to Hebrew 
custom and enactment. The only trace of such 
an idea is the legal provision that if a bondwoman 
become a wife, and if she be denied conjugal 
rights, she shall go out free without money (Ex 
2171), This, however, was not a concession to 
the woman of power to divorce; in any such 
case the theory was that the husband was called 
upon, in the exercise of his exclusive prerogative, 
to put away his wife (Amram, op. cit. p. 60). 
Under the influence of alien customs, and with 
the support of Roman law, the practice came into 
vogue in NT times, whereby the wife directly 
repudiated the husband by sending him a ‘ bill of 
divorce.’ The innovation was opposed by Jos. 
(Ant. XV. vii. 11, XVIII. v. 5), and was expressly 
condemned by our Lord in the words, ‘if a woman 
shall put away her husband and marry another, 
she committeth adultery’ (Mk 10”). The Tal- 
mudists upheld the old theory, allowing the wife 
to demand divorce in certain cases—e.g. leprosy, 
apostasy, cruelty, impotence (Amram, op. cit. ¢c. 5). 

The writing or bill of divorcement (nn) 750, 
Talm. »3, Gr. BiBAlov drocraclov), which figures so 
largely in this subject, was of great antiquity 
(Dt 241, Is 501, Jer 38). In earlier times no great 
ceremony was used (Gn 214), and the form of words 
would doubtless be similar to those in use among 
the Arabs.* While necessary to make a divorce 
legal, it would appear that in the time of our 
Lord the ‘ bill’ could be granted without bringing 
the matter under the cognizance of the authorities 
(Mt 1°). From the Mishna, a treatise of which 
takes its name from the ‘bill’ (Git¢in), it appears 
that most elaborate regulations were enforced in 
regard to the judiciary, clerk, witnesses, time 
and place, and also the medium and mode of 
the delivery of the document. The following 
is given by Maimonides as an ancient and model 
form of the get or bill: ‘On the day of 
the week and day of the month of in 
the year —— since the creation of the world 
(or of the era of the Seleucid), the era accord- 
ing to which we are accustomed to reckon in 
this place, to wit, the town of do I the 
son of —— of the town of —— (and by whatever 


*Two formule are given by W. R. Smith (Kinship, pp. 94, 
163: ‘Begone, for I will no longer drive thy flocks to the 
pasture.’ ‘Thou art to me as the back of my mother’; cf. the 
Latin formula: ‘Tuas res tibi habeto, tuas res tibi agito.’ 


other name or surname I or my father may be 
known, and my town and his town), thus determine, 
being of eel mind and under no constraint ; and 
I do release and send away and put aside thee 
daughter of —— of the town of —— (and by 
whatever other name or surname thou and thy 
father are known and thy town and his town), 
who hast been my wife from time past hitherto, 
and hereby I do release thee and send thee away 
and put thee aside that thou mayest have per- 
mission and control over thyself to go to be 
married to any man whom thou desirest, and 
no man shall hinder thee (in my name) from this 
day forever. And thou art permitted (to be 
married) to any man. And these presents shall 
be unto thee from me a bill of dismissal, a docu- 
ment of release and a letter of freedom, according 
to the law of Moses and Israel. 

—— the son of —— a witness. 
the son of —— a witness.’ 
(Amram, pp. 157-158, with which ef. original text 
and Latin rendering in Surenhusius, Mishnah, iii. 
p. 323, and commentary, 20. p. 325). 

vi. MARRIAGE AS A SYMBOL OF SPIRITUAL 
TRUTHS.—Although modern exegesis has given 
up the idea that in Canticles divine love is set 
forth under the image of human love, it is a 
familiar biblical thought that the marriage rela- 
tionship is typical of the union and communion 
of God with His people. After Hosea, whose 
domestic life is reasonably supposed to have im- 
pressed him with the suitableness of the imagery, 
it became a commonplace of prophecy that God 
was to Israel as a husband, and Israel to God as 
a bride (Hos 2, Jer 3! 31%, Is 545).* The con- 
ception passed over into NT, but with modifica- 
tions agreeable to the nature of Christianity—the 
bridegroom being now God in Christ (Mt 9%, Jn 
3”), the bride the spiritual Israel elect out of 
every nation (2 Co 11?, Rev 197). 

Now, this conception of God as the husband, 
though it has been little utilized in theology, 
cannot be said to be less apt or important than 
the two other conceptions of God which have been 
made the basis of systems. These are the idea 
of God as King; which lays the main stress on 
the divine sovereignty, and the idea of God as 
Father, which lays the main stress on the divine 
love. And as the weakness of the system built 
upon the principle of the divine sovereignty has 
been widely felt to be that it does less than justice 
to the ethical being of God; and as, on the other 
hand, the theology based on the divine fatherhood 
has been in danger of obscuring the divine might 
and majesty, there is certainly something to be 
said for putting in the forefront the thought 
of Hosea, which, representing God as husband, 
equally emphasizes to our minds His sovereignty 
and His goodness. 

How large a portion of the body of Christian 
doctrine may be set forth, and with the sanction of 
Scripture, under the category of the marriage re- 
lation, may be briefly indicated. 

(1) Under the doctrine of God this representa- 
tion, besides embodying as its fundamental prin- 
ciples the divine sovereignty and love, lays special 
stress on the attributes of clemency and long- 
suffering, while it safeguards the holiness of God 
by showing Him grieved and provoked to anger by 
contumacy and unfaithfulness (Hos passim). A's 
husband God also provides for His people (2°). 

(2) The doctrine of sin is, from this point of 
view, characterized as adultery (Hos 22, Jer 3° 1327; 


* The germ of the conception, according to W. R. Smith, was 
found in Semitic heathenism ; and the service of Hosea was to 
purify the gross physical conception of the god as the husband 
of the motherland, and to apply it to describe moral relations of 
Jehovah with His people (Prophets of Israel, new ed. p. 170 ff, ). 
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on 737 InN see Driver on Dt 31!*)—a designation 
which, as regards (a) the nature of sin, indicates 
that its essence consists in indifference or even 
hatred toward God, and the giving of the affec- 
tions to other objects (Hos 2°, Jer 27°, Ezk 20%); 
(0) the heinousness of sin, draws attention to its 
aggravation as unfaithfulness to solemn obligation 
and ingratitude for high favours (Jer 57); and 
(c) the punishment of sin, teaches that persistence 
in it entails a casting-off, of which human divorce 
is a pale emblem (Hos 2%, Jer 235%), 

(8) In the Christological doctrine the points 
which are chiefly emphasized by the conception 
are the love of Christ, His kingly office as exer- 
cised in His headship over the Church, and His 
intimate union with it through the indwelling 
Spirit (2 Co 112, Eph 5-82), 

(4) In close relation to the last the doctrine of 
the Church is elucidated and enriched by the 
assertion of its mystical union with and depend- 
ence upon Christ (Eph. doc. czt.), and of its essential 
note of sanctity—the latter, which includes all the 
graces included in sanctification, being beautifully 
portrayed as the bridal adornment (Rev 19). 

(5) Finally, as regards eschatology, the figure 
concentrates attention on the momentous event 
of the Second Coming, which is sudden as the 
coming of the bridegroom (Mt 2515), and places in 
a clear light the bliss, the security, and unutterable 
glory of the everlasting kingdom (Rev 197 21?-°). 


LiTERATURE.—Next to the Scriptures the chief source is the 
division of the Mishna 0°73 770 (Liber de re uxoria), containing, 
with two others, the treatises nina’ (de levirorum in fratrias 
oficto), MAINA (de dote literisque matrimonialibus), ID (de 
uaore adultertt suspecta), {01 (de divortiis), and Pwip (de 
sponsalibus)—pt. 3 in the ed. of Surenhusius, Amsterdam, 1700. 
The best of the above material is collected in Selden, Uxor 
Hebraica, London, 1546, and Hamburger, Real-Encyclopeedie 
fiir Bibel und Talmud, Breslau, 1870. Of the older articles, 
that in Kitto’s Biblical Cyclopedia is distinguished by Talmudic 
erudition. The recent German manuals which cover the ground 
are Benzinger, Heb. Arch., Freiburg, 1894, cf. his ‘Familie u. 
Ehe’ in Hauck=Herzog?; Nowack, Lehrb. der Heb. Arch., 
Bd. i., Freiburg, 1894, with which may be mentioned Stade, GVJ, 
Berlin, 1887, i. pp. 371-895. On primitive marriage the chief 
works from the general standpoint are M‘Lennan, Primitive 
Marriage, reprinted in Studies in Ancient History, London, 
1876; Starcke, The Primitive Family, London, 1889 ; Wester- 
marck, History of Human Marriage, London, 1891; Post, 
Studien zur Entwickelungsgeschichte des Familienrechts, Leip- 
zig, 1889; while the theories are tested in the Semitic field 
with special knowledge by W. R. Smith, Kinship and Marriage 
in Early Arabia, Cambridge, 1895, and Wellhausen, ‘Die Ehe 
bei den Arabern’ in the Géttinger Nachrichten, 1893, p. 431 ff., 
following Wilken, Das Matriarchat bei den alten Arabern, 
1884. For the interpretation of the laws there is much to be 
learned from Michaelis, Mosaisches Recht, Eng. tr. ‘Commen- 
taries on the Laws of Moses,’ London, 1814. Amram, Jewish 
Law of Divorce according to Bible and Talmud, London, 1897, 
is an important discussion by a legal expert. See also Fenton, 
Early Hebrew Life, London, 1880; Jacobs, Studies in Bibi. 
Arch., London, 1894; Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, 
London, 1896; Tristram, Hastern Customs, London, 1894; 
Mackie, Bible Manners and Customs, London, 1898. 

W. P. PATERSON. 

MARSENA (s302>2; Madncedp AB, Madeap, 
Mapcavd ; Marsana).—One of the seven princes of 
Media and Persia, who ‘sat first in the kingdom,’ 
and had the right of access to the royal presence 
(Est 14, cf. ADMATHA). The name is doubtless 


Persian, but the derivation is uncertain. 


MARSHAL.—The word does not occur in AV, 
butin RV it represents two Heb. words. (1) 755 
sophér (Jg 514) in the difficult phrase 795 »2wa o'aviD 
‘fout of Zebulun] they that handle the marshal’s 
staff? (RV). The usual meaning of 790 is ‘scribe’ or 
‘writer,’ and so AV, agreeing with Syr.* iS? 
1 ~AM> 2 and Targ. 107 pips pans, gives 


* We have verified the Syr. from MSS, viz. the Ambrosian, the 
Buchanan Bible (Jacobite of cent. xii.), and Camb. Univ. Add. 
1964 (Nestorian of cent. xiii.) for Jg 514, and from the first two 
of these MSS together with Camb. Univ. Add. 1965 (Nestorian of 
cent. xv.) for Jer 5127 and Nah 317. 


‘They that handle the pen of the writer.’ None 
of the Greek versions, however, give ‘pen,’ in A 
vawi=év oxjirtpw, in B and Theod. év pdBdw, in 
Symm. pera p4Bdov. Therefore we may take Greek 
authority to be on the side of ‘marshal’ as against 
‘scribe,’ ‘writer,’ though an abstract noun, ace. 
to A wyjoews, ace. to B (and Theod.) dinyjcews 
(error for *yjoews?), seems to be the original 
Septuagint rendering. B offers ypappmaréws as a 
second rendering, and Symm. has ypauparéws only, 
the meaning of which is ‘marshal’ as appears from 
1 Mac 5”, éorqncev (sc. Judas) rovs ypaymare?s Tot Naod 
éml rod yerudppov. The office of a marshal was to 
help the general to maintain discipline. His wand 
of office (cx#mrrpov or pdBdos) could be used, if neces- 
sary, for inflicting chastisement. 

(2) 1D9n tiphsar (Jer 51°’) or 1Dav taphsér (Nah 3”), 
The meaning of this word—a loan-word in Heb.— 
is not) certainly known, but Lenormant (followed 
by most scholars) compares the Bab. - Assyr. 
dupsarru [dupsarru, Delitzsch], ‘tablet-writer’ ; 
so RVm to Nah 3" ‘thy scribes.’ The title ‘scribe’ 
might very well be given to a provost-marshal ; cf. 
ypaumareds in 1 Mac 5” (cited above). The VSS 
give no help, and the meaning of the word was 
evidently lost in early times. LXX has Bedoordcers 
(‘batteries of warlike engines’) in Jer, but leaves 
the word untranslated in Nah. Symm. has éx\ex- 


rovs in Jer (so Field). Syr.* has 5] ‘destruc- 


tion’ in Jer, butin Nah 222 @ A ‘thy aroused 
ones’ or (possibly) ‘thy warriors.’ Targ. gives 12y 
nanp ‘warriors’ in Jer, but leaves the word untrans- 
lated in Nah. All these renderings of the VSS are 
founded on guesses from the context, rather than 
on real knowledge. W. EMERY BARNES. 


MAR’S HILL.—See AREOPAGUS. 


MARTHA (Mépéa, an Aramaic form [xm>, fem. 
of x7 ‘lord’], not found in Heb., meaning 
‘mistress’ or ‘lady.’ Compare Kupig in 2 Jn}, 
which some interpret as a proper name, and some 
identify with the Martha of the Gospels).—The 
name does not occur in OT. Only one person 
called Martha appears in NT, mentioned in Lk 
TQS) San yl 1223282 22 It isenot) possible to 
doubt the identity of the Martha of the Fourth 
Gospel with the Martha of the Third. In both 
cases there is a sister Mary, and similar traits in 
the characters of the two women appear in each 
of the narratives. But the course of events in Lk 
would suggest that the village where the sisters 
lived was situated in Galilee; according to Jn 
it was Bethany. The harmonistic suggestion, that 
they may have changed their place of abode 
previous to the events with which they are con- 
nected in the Fourth Gospel, is evidently a device 
invented to meet a difficulty ; it hasno probability. 
St. John is so exact in his topography that it is 
not reasonable to suppose he was mistaken in this 
instance. Bethany is one of the centres round 
which the history in the Fourth Gospel moves. 
It would seem, therefore, that the order of the 
narrative is dislocated in Lk, so that a Judean 
incident is inserted in the course of events that 
transpired in the north. Martha here appears 
actively engaged in serving Jesus and His dis- 
ciples at a hospitable feast. In this case, and in 
the Johannine incidents, she takes the lead in a 
way that implies that she is the elder sister. 
According to the Synoptic account, it was in the 
house of Simon the leper that a woman, pouring 
precious ointment over Jesus, was rebuked by the 
disciples for her wastefulness (Mt 267, Mk 14°) ; 
according to Jn, this occurred at the house of 
Martha and Mary, the latter being the woman 
who testified her devotion to Jesus by the costly 
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gift (Jn 121). Therefore it has been suggested 
that Martha may have been Simon’s wife or 
widow. In St. Luke’s narrative Martha is gently 
corrected for her excessive anxiety and the im- 
patience with which she complains of her sister. 
Thus she is seer to be one who, while truly 
devoted to Christ, and commendably energetic 
in the service of hospitality, does not possess her 
soul in quietness; sets too high a value on the 
material sumptuousness of the feast for which 
she is responsible; fails to understand how best 
to entertain her divine Guest by best pleasing 
Him; and hastily blames the gentler Mary. 
According to the oldest MSS and some VSS and 
Fathers,* Jesus said to her, ‘There is need of but 
a few things or one’—the ‘few’ pointing to sim- 
plicity in the provisions at table (compare Lk 10%), 
the ‘one’ perhaps carrying her thought to what 
alone He supremely cared for, the kingdom of 
God (see Mt 6%), to show profound interest in 
which was to receive Jesus in the way most 
acceptable to Him. In the narrative of the death 
and raising of Lazarus, Martha and Mary are true 
sisters, echoing one another’s thoughts, both trust- 
ing in Jesus as their one friend who could help 
them in the greatest need. In Jn 12?, as in the 
Lk narrative, Martha is found ‘serving.’ See, 
further, under MAry, No. iv. 

A tradition, which cannot be traced earlier than 
the Middle Ages, is cherished all over the south of 
France, to the effect that during a persecution of 
the Christians by the Jews, Lazarus and his two 
sisters, having been sent to sea in a boat without 
rudder, oars, or provisions, drifted to land near 
Marseilles, founded many churches in Provence, 
in particular those at Marseilles, Aix, and Avig- 
non, and finally lived in retreat at Tarascon (see 
Guettée, Histoire de lV Eglise de France, i. 402, n.5; 
Guérin, Les Petits Bollandistes, etc. x. 91-105, 
where many childish but picturesque legends of 
Martha are recorded; cf. also Duchesne, Fastes 
épiscopaux de Vancienne Gaule, i. 325 ff.). 

W. F. ADENEY. 

MARTYR.—The Gr. word pdprus (from a root 
signifying to ‘remember,’ connected with ‘memory’ 
and pépiyuva, ‘care,’ therefore primarily ‘one who 
testifies to what he remembers’), which in AV 
is frequently translated ‘witness,’ is rendered 
‘martyr’ in Ac 22”, Rev 2 17%. The Vulg. has 
martyr in the last passage only, in the other two 
the usual testis, and Wye. and Rhem. follow. 
Tind., Cov., Cran. have ‘ witness’ in all; Gen. and 
Bish. ‘witness’ in Ac, but ‘martyr’ in Rev. The 
Versions, even the earliest, seem to have used 
‘martyr’ in its modern sense, one who seals his 
testimony with his blood, not merely a witness, 
but a witness who suffers. But the Gr. word does 
not appear to have acquired that meaning within 
the NT, though it is common in early Christian 
writings. In Ac 22” the tr. ‘martyr’ loses the 
reference to the preceding ‘ witness’ (waprupia, 22)), 
RV gives ‘witness’ in Ac 22 and Rev 2%, but 
retains ‘martyr’ in Rev 17°, m. ‘ witness.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

MARVELLOUS is an adverb in Wis 198, ‘seeing 
thy marvellous strange wonders’ (@avuacra répara, 
RV ‘strange marvels’). Cf. Ps 31%, Pr. Bk. 
‘Thanks be to the Lord: for he hath showed me 
marvellous great kindness in a strong city’; and 
Ps 145° ‘Great is the Lord, and marvellous worthy 
to be praised’ (but mod. edd. wrongly print ‘Great 
is the Lord, and marvellous, worthy to be praised’). 
Cf. also Jer 30° Coy. ‘ Yee all their faces are mar- 
vellous pale.’ Tindale uses ‘marvellously,’ as Mt 
2” «When they sawe the starre, they were mar- 
velously glad.’ So also often in Shakespeare. 

J. HASTINGS. 

* & BC2L 1. 33, Syr.hel mg Memph. Eth., Origen ct Bas, 


MARY (Heb. on> Miriam ; LXX and NT Mapidyu, 
or Mapia; Josephus Mapiiuyn or Mapidun or Mapc- 
éuvn).*—The name, as Stanley says, probably owes 
its frequent recurrence in the narratives, alike of 
the Evangelists and of Josephus, not to the 
memory of Miriam the sister of Moses, but to the 
sympathy felt for the beautiful Hasmonzan prin- 
cess, the high-souled and ill-fated wife of Herod 
(Jewish Church, iii. 429). We find it used as follows 
in the NT— 

i. Mary the mother of James. 
ii. The other Mary. 
iii. Mary of Clopas. 
iv. Mary the sister of Martha. 
v. Mary Magdalene. 
vi. Mary the mother of Mark. 
vii. Mary saluted by St. Paul. 
viii. Mary the mother of the Lord. 


i. ii. iii. Of the above, the first three are gener- 
ally identified. The first is mentioned in the three 
Synoptic Gospels as one of those who were present 
at the crucifixion. In Mt 27%: %° we read, ‘many 
women were there beholding from afar, which had 
followed Jesus from Galilee, ministering unto him : 
among whom were Mary Magdalene, and Mary 
the mother + of James and Joses, and the mother of 
the sons of Zebedee.’ In vy. we are told that the 
same evening, after Joseph of Arimathzea had 
buried the body in his own new tomb hewn out 
of the rock, ‘Mary Magdalene, and the other Mary 
(evidently the before-mentioned mother of James), 
were sitting over against the sepulchre.’ Next day, 
‘as the sabbath began to dawn towards the first 
day of the week,’ the other Mary again appears 
with Mary Magdalene (28!). It is to them that 
the angel at the sepulchre speaks words of com- 
fort after rolling away the stone, ‘Fear not ye: 
for I know that ye seek Jesus, which hath been 
crucified. He is not here; for he is risen, as he 
said. Come, see the place where the Lord lay. 
And go quickly, and tall his disciples.’ In fear and 
joy they ran to carry the message; and as they 
went, ‘Jesus met them, saying, All hail. And they 
came and took hold of his feet, and worshipped 
him. Then said Jesus unto them, Fear not: go 
tell my brethren that they depart into Galilee, and 
there shall they see me.’ 

Mark (15”) gives some further details. Mary is 
called the mother of James the Little and Joses, and 
Salome is mentioned as one of her companions along 
with Mary Magdalene. In v.*7she (now called M. 7 
"Iwofros) 18 watching where He was laid. In 16} 
‘Mary of James’ is joined with Salome and the 
Magdalene, as buying spices and bringing them to 
the tomb at sunrise on the first day. As they go 
they wonder how they shall get the stone rolled 
away ; but this is already done when they arrive, 
and they find in the tomb a young man in white 


*It has been asserted that the form Mepiz~ is used ex- 
clusively for the Virgin, and Mzp/m for the others; but, though 
the Hebraic form is in general used of the former (in the 
nominative), perhaps as being the more dignified, it is by no 
means confined to her, nor is the Hellenic form confined 
to the latter. Thus, where the Virgin is spoken of, 
WH read Mapiw with Codd. BD in Lk 219, and though they 
follow B in calling her Mapiz elsewhere, yet it is only in Lk 
127 that this form has the support of all the MSS. In Mt 1395 
Magia is read by C, in Lk 136. 39.56 and 25 by D, in Lk 134-38. 46 
by both. On the other hand, the best text has Maps of the 
Magdalene in Mt 2761, Mk 1540, Jn 2016.18, and this reading has 
the support of C and L in several other passages. Mepiéu is not 
used of the mother of James in the best MSS, though C has it 
in Mt 27% and Lk 281. Mao is used of the sister of Martha 
in the best text of Lk 1039. 42, Jn 112. 20. 32 1923, 

_ In the other cases the Hebraic and Hellenic forms are used 
indiscriminately, Thus the best text has the acc. Mapiav of the 
Virgin in Mt 120 and of St. Paul’s friend in Ro 165, but Mapié 
of the Virgin in Lk 216.34, of Martha’s sister in Jn 1119. 28.31. a6, 
The gen. Mapizs is the only form used as well of the Virgin 
as of Martha’s sister and the mother of Mark. The dat. Mapicépe 
is used of the Virgin in Lk 25, Ac 114, but Mapie of the Mag- 
dalene in ‘Mk’ 169. : 


+ Here and in Mk 1540 Syr. Sin. has ‘daughter’ instead of 
‘mother.’ 
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raiment, who bids them not be amazed, but carry | sideration. In v.!¥ we are told that many of 
word to the disciples to meet the Lord in Galilee. | the Jews had come to comfort Martha and Mary ; 


‘But they said nothing to any one; for they were 
afraid’ (v.8). 

In Lk 23-56 we are told generally that the 
women which came from Galilee stood afar off at 
the crucifixion and followed Joseph to the tomb to 
see how the body was laid, and prepared spices and 
ointments, which they brought at early dawn on 
the first day. Entering into the tomb they saw 
two men in dazzling apparel, who asked them why 
they sought the living among the dead. ‘Re- 
member the words he spake unto you in Galilee, 
saying that the Son of Man must be crucified, and 
the third day rise from the dead. And they 
remembered his words, and told all these things 
to the eleven and to all the rest.’ From 24!° we 
learn that Mary Magdalene, and Joanna, and 
Mary of James were among the number of these 
women. 

John (19%) tells us that there were standing by 
the cross, His mother and His mother’s sister 
(identified with Salome, see article on BRETHREN 
OF THE LORD), Mary of Clopas, and Mary 
Magdalene. Comparing this with Mk 15”, we 
naturally conclude that Mary of Clopas must be 
the same as Mary of James. All we know of Clopas 
is derived from Hegesippus (ap. Euseb. HZ£ iii. 11), 
who tells us that he was brother of the reputed 
father of our Lord, and that Symeon the second 
bishop of Jerusalem was his son. Whether 7 700 
Ki\wrad means wife or (as Jerome suggests) daughter 
of Clopas is uncertain. Lightfoot (cited in the 
above-named article) holds that there is no ground 
for identifying the name Clopas with Alpheus, and 
that the Peshitta version and Jerome may be right 
in regarding it as another form of Cleopas. If 
Mary was daughter of Clopas, she may have been 
wife of Alpheus, and her son James may be the 
apostle known as the son of Alpheus. Jerome, 
however, maintains that Mary of Cleophas, the 
aunt of the Lord, is a different person from the 
mother of James (see Lp. ad Hedibiam cited by 
Lightfoot, Gal. p. 260). John of Thessalonica 
and other Fathers (quoted by Faillon, i. p. 150) 
strangely identify the mother of James with the 
mother of the Lord, thinking that her presence at 
the crucifixion could not have been passed over 
without mention by the Synoptists. 

iv. MARY, SISTER OF MARTHA.—It is only in 
the last two Gospels that her name occurs. Luke 
(10*-#), after narrating the return of the Seventy, 
says vaguely that, ‘as they went on their way, 
Jesus entered into a certain village: and a certain 
woman, named Martha, received him into her house. 
And she had a sister called Mary, which also sat at 
Jesus’ feet, and heard his word.’ When Martha 
complained that she was left to serve alone, Jesus 
answered that, whereas she was anxious and 
troubled about many things, her sister had chosen 
the good part, which should not be taken from 
her. In Jn 11 we find the two sisters living with 
their brother Lazarus in a village named Bethany ; 
and all three are said to have been beloved by the 
Lord. Jesus, on His last journey to Jerusalem, 
receives tidings of the sickness of Lazarus, and, 
when He reaches Bethany, finds that he had been 
dead four days. The behaviour of the sisters is 
such as we might expect from Luke’s narrative. 
Martha goes out to meet Him; but Mary sits 
still in the house, till she receives a message that 
the Master called for her. Then rising quickly, 
she came where He was, and fell down at His feet. 
Both meet Him, however, with the same words 
of sorrowful reproach: ‘If thou hadst been here, 
my brother had not died.’ It would seem that, 
though Martha was apparently the elder sister, 
Mary was for some reason held in greater con- 


but, while nothing is said of their accompanying 
Martha, we read in v.*! that the Jews, who were 
in the house with Mary, when they saw that she 
rose up quickly and went out, followed her, think- 
ing that she was going to the grave to weep there ; 
and in v.“ it is said that many of the Jews that 
came to Mary believed on Jesus. 

In the chapter which follows we have the story of 
the anointing of the feet of Jesus. Each evangelist 
tells us of an anointing of the Lord by a woman, 
whilst He was reclining as a guest at a hospitable 
entertainment; and there has been much discussion 
as to how often He was anointed, and (supposing 
Him to have been anointed more than once) whether 
the anointing was by one and the same woman. 
Speaking generally, it will be seen from the con- 
spectus given on next page that Matthew and 
Mark are in agreement, and that Luke’s account 
differs widely from theirs, whilst John’s is inde- 
pendent of either, yet presenting points of contact, 
now with the one, now with the other. We will 
consider these differences in order. 

(1) As to tome and place: if we may judge from 
the context, the anointing described by Luke took 
place in Galilee while the Baptist was in presen 
that described by the other evangelists took place 
in Bethany shortly before the crucifixion. (2) As 
to the host: Luke names Simon the Pharisee, the 
other Synoptists Simon the leper, while John is 
indefinite, merely stating that after the raising of 
Lazarus ‘ they made him a feast, at which Lazarus 
sat at meat, and Martha served.’ (3) As to the 
action: whilst the first two Gospels speak of the 
head being anointed with precious ointment, Luke 
says that the feet of Christ were first wet with the 
tears of the woman standing behind Him, and then 
wiped with her hair and anointed; John says 
nothing of her tears, but agrees in the statement 
that it was the feet which she anointed and wiped 
with her hair. (4) As to who or what the woman 
was, the first two Gospels tell us nothing beyond 
the fact of her pouring the ointment on the head 
of Jesus; Luke says that she was a sinner in the 
city, and that Jesus said of her, ‘her sins which 
are many are forgiven, for she loved much’; John 
tells us that she was the beloved and honoured 
sister of Martha and Lazarus. (5) As to the 
criticism passed upon the action: Mark speaks 
vaguely of some who were indignant at the waste 
of money, saying to themselves, ‘this ointment 
might have been sold for more than 300 denarii 
and given to the poor’; Matthew puts this censure 
in the mouth of the disciples; John ascribes it to 
Judas, who bore the bag; while Luke reports 
quite a different criticism made by a different 
person, Simon the Pharisee, who becomes suspicious 
of Christ’s pretensions as a prophet, on the ground 
that He had failed to read the character of the 
woman who touched Him. (6) As to our Lord’s 
justification of the woman: this, of course, is differ- 
ent in the two cases, since it has to meet two 
distinct charges. The Pharisee is answered by the 
parable of the Two Debtors; and a contrast is drawn 
between Azs neglect of the ordinary forms of hos- 
pitality and the humble devotion of the penitent 
woman, who is bidden to go in peace. In the other 
Gospels the disciples are reminded that the poor 
would be always with them, while their Master 
would shortly leave them; that the woman had 
done a good work in anointing His body for the 
impending burial; nay, that this action of hers 
would be reported in her praise throughout the 
world, wherever the gospel was preached. xo 

Such being the diversity of the narratives, it is 
evident that there are many difficulties in the way 
of any one who would regard them as all speaking 
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Tod dé "Inood yevouévou 
év ByOavia év olkla Dhuwvos 
Tov Ne pov, mpooHOev adr@ 
yun exovca addBacrpoy 
pdbpov Baputipov, kal Karé- 
xeev érl ris Kepadns atrod 
dvakeymévov. lddvrTes 2 ot 
pabntal yyavdkrycay, dé- 
yovres, Bis rh  drbdeva 
attn; édvvaro yap Totro 
mpadnvat TodNod, Kal 5o0- 
qvat mrwxots. yvovs dé 
6 “Incots elrev avrots, Th 
KOmous mapexeTe TH YUvarkl ; 


Conspectus of the Anointings. 


[The thick type is used in the Synoptic Gospels to mark their mutual differences : in Jn for the 
opposite purpose of marking his resemblances to one or other of the Synoptists]. 


Mx 14°. 


Kat dvros airod év Byé- 
avia, év TH olkla Dipwvos 
Too Nempov, KaTaKerpevou 
avrod, H\Qev yurn Exovoa 
dddBacrpov ptpov vapdou 
TUOTLKAS TOAUTEAOUS” TUV= 
tpibaca thy addBac- 
tpov, KaTéxeey avrod r7s 
Keparns. joav oé tives 
dryavakToovTes pos Eav- 
tous, His rl m7 dmrwdeva 
atirn Tod pupou yéyover ; 
HovvaTo yap ToUTO TO pov 
mpabjvar ewave Snvaptov 


Lk 725 


"Hpadra Oé tis adrov Tay 


Papicatwy, iva pdyn per’ 


avrov* kal elcehOwy els Tov 
oixov Tov Papicatov Kare- 
KkhlOn. Kat ldod, yuri ares 
fv év 7H Woder apapTrwrds, 
Kal émiyvodoa 6rTt KaTd- 
Ketrat €v TH oikla ToD Pape- 
calov, kouloaca ddd BacrT pov 
pbpov, Kal oraca otrigw 
Tapa Tos mWé8as avTov 
kAalovoa, Tots Sdxpvov 
npéaro Bpdxeww tots wé- 
Sas adtov, kal Tats Opieiv 


NEA MIOTSS 


Hy 6é Mapa 7) Grete. 
aca Tov Kipioy pipe, Kal 
éxpdtaca tovs mé8as av- 
Tov Tats Oprély avTis...- 

“Hrdev eis BynOaviav... 
érolnoay oby ait@ detmvov 
éxed kal 7 Madp0a dunxover, 
6 6€ Adfapos els fy Trav 
dvakewévuv ov avTe. 7 
oty Mapa AaBovoa Nirpav 
pVpov vapSov TiurTLKyS 
Trokvtipov, HAeupev ToS 
awd8as Iycod, cal efeuatev 
Tais Opiéiv aiths Tots 


épyov yap Kaddov jpydcaro 
els €ue’ mdvrore yap Tous 
TTwxovs ExeTe Ee)’ EauTav, 
éue O€ ob mdyrore exeTE* 
Barotoa yap atrn 7d ptpov 
ToUTO é€ml Tod cwuards pou, 
mpos TO évTapidoar me €- 
molnoev. anv Néyw buty, 
Orrou éav KnpuxOn TO evay- 
yéduoy Todro évy Ow TE 
Kbopw, NarAnOnoerae Kai 0 
érolncev atin, els pynud- 
guvov avrns. Tore mopev- 
Gels . . . “Lovdas. 


tptakoclwv, Kal doPjvae 
Tots mrwxors’ Kal éveBpi- 
pavTo avTy. “O dé’Incobs 
elrev, “Adhere avtyv: ri 
al’tn Komous Tapéxere ; 
Kahov épyov npydoaro év 
éuol,  mdvToTre yap Tovs 
mrwxovs ExeTe we” EauTav, 
Kat dtav OéAnte Sivacbe 
avtois WdavToTe eV ToLy- 
oar, eue d&€ od mdvrore 
éxere’ 8 Eaxev errolnoev, 
ampoehaBeyv pupica. Td 
TOud pov eis Tov evyTadi- 
acuoy. auny dé Aéyw bpiv, 
Srrou édy KnpuxOn 7d evary- 
yédtov els bXov Tov Kbgpoy, 
kal 5 érolncev atrn Nadn- 
OjoeTar els fuvnudcuvoy 
atths. Kat "Iovéas... 
am7eev. 


of one person and recording one scene.* And yet 
it is almost as difficult to suppose that such an 
action could have been repeated. Is it likely that 
our Lord would have uttered such a high en- 
comium upon Mary’s act if she were only following 
the example already set by the sinful woman of 
Galilee ; or (taking the other view) if she herself 
were only repeating under more favourable cir- 
cumstances the act of loving devotion for which 
she had already received His commendation? Is 
it likely, again, that St. John would have distin- 
guished Mary as ‘ her who anointed the Lord with 
ointment and wiped his feet with her hair’ if he 
had known that in this she was only doing what 
had been done by another before her? Taking a 
more general view, is it likely that so rare an act, 
the beauty of which lay in its instinctive spon- 
taneity and freedom from self-consciousness, could 
have been imitated or reproduced without losing 
all its savour ? 

Perhaps it may be answered that the act was 
not really unusual, since the context in Luke 
implies that not to anoint the head of a guest is 
to be wanting in ordinary courtesy.+ It is true 
we have no other reference to the anointing of 
the feet in the Bible, but that this was not un- 
precedented may be seen from Arist. (Vesp. 605, 6 
dé y HOiorov TovTwy éorly mdvrwv . . . bray olkad’ tw 
Tov pucbdv éxwy... Kal rp&ra wer y Ovydrnp me daovlen 

* This view is taken by Ephraem Syrus, Paulinus, Victor of 
Capua in his Diatessaron (see quotations in Faillon, i. 37, 146), 
Grotius, Strauss, and the rationalistic interpreters generally, 
and also by Hengstenberg. 

t See art. on ANOINTING, where reference is made to Egyptian 


monuments, as bearing witness to the practice of anointing the 
head of the guest at a feast, cf. also Ps 235 457, 


THS Kehadfs atris é&é- wddas avTov: 7 dé olkia 


pacoey, Kal Katepiher érAnpwon éx THS Oo LAs TOU 
Tovs wddas avTod Kal ptpov. éyer Lovdas o 
Hrechev TH wUpw. iBav $e “Ioxapiirys eis Tov wady- 


T&y avrod, 0 wé\\wy avrov 
Lt X\ , ~ 

tapadddvat, Ava tt tovTO 
Td ppov ovK empdby 
tpiakoclwv Syvapiev Kal 
€560n wrwxots; elev dé 
Touro, ovx Ore mepl T&Y 

ra y 2 EN 2 , 
mTwx@v eueey atT@ adr 
bre Kdérrns Fv, Kal 7d 
yAwoobKomov éxwv Ta Bard- 
Noueva EBdorasev. elev 
a t? ne Vesa2 
otv 6 “Incots”Adges attiy, 
wa cis THY Huepav Tov 
évradtacpov Typyioy av- 
Td. TOvS TTwWXOUS Yap 
mavtote exeTe el Eav- 
TOV, pe S€ ov WavToTE 
eee. 


6 Papicaios 6 Kadéoas 
avTov elmev év éavTo, 
Aéywv, Ottos et Hv mpo- 
dyTys, éyivwoKev av tls 
Kal Tota}  yuvy, ATLs 
awreTa, avTov, Str ap- 
aptwdds eotiv. Kal dio- 
KptOels 6 Inooos, K.7.d. 


kal Tw 160 ddelpy Kal mpocxtWaca Puijon), where the 
daughter is represented as washing, anointing, and 
kissing the feet of her father, when he comes home 
from his day’s work. Still this does not furnish a 
precedent for the hair being used to wipe the feet ; 
and it must be remembered, on the other side, that 
in proportion as we diminish the rarity of the act, 
we find it more difficult to account for the value 
set upon it by our Lord, and the importance 
ascribed to it by St. John. 

We turn now to consider how it has been 
attempted to harmonize the different narratives 
by those who believe that only one event is 
recorded. The most elaborate attempt is that 
made by Hengstenberg,* who replies to (1) the 
first difficulty above stated, that Luke’s context is 
determined here, not by the order of events, but 
by the connexion of thought; since the contrast 
between the Pharisees and the publicans, in 
vy.” *0, and the description of Christ as the Friend 
of publicans and sinners, in v.*4, naturally lead on 
to the story of the sinful woman at the house of 
the Pharisee. This, we think, must be conceded. 
As to (2), if we are to identify Simon the Pharisee 
with Simon ‘the leper,’ we must understand the 
latter title to refer not to his present condition ; for 
in that case he could not himself have entertained 
guests, as he does in Luke. Some have thought 
that he may have been previously healed of his 
leprosy by Jesus. But this is not at all suggested 
by the words addressed to him in Luke, nor does 
it seem consistent with his ungracious behaviour. 
There is less force in the argument that the 
injurious title ‘leper’ would not have been re- 

* Comm. on St. John, Eng. tr. pp. 1-33, 78-89. 
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tained in the case of one who had been cured of 
his leprosy. 

Lastly, is it likely that so pronounced a Pharisee 
as the Simon of Luke would have entertained 
Jesus at so late a period in His career, when the 
Pharisees had already resolved upon His death ? 
or, on the other hand, that one who was so much 
impressed with the raising of Lazarus as to preside 
at a banquet given in honour of the occasion, 
should have shown so little respect for the prophet 
whom he professed to be honouring? 

The other incidents of the supper may be treated 
together. It is said that the discrepancies in the 
two accounts are due merely to the different 
points of view taken by the narrators. The 
anointing gave rise to both conversations—that 
with Simon and that with the disciples. Luke 
seizes the point of her repentance, the other 
evangelists that of her lavish expenditure. But 
surely this is psychologically impossible. 

Let us examine a little more closely the story 
in Luke. A notorious sinner, learning that Jesus 
is sitting at meat in the house of a certain Phari- 
see, makes up her mind to follow Him there. She 
enters the house, and immediately takes up her 
stand behind the Lord.* It is evident that some- 
thing must have happened to make her loathe the 
life she had been living, and feel that her only 
hope of escaping from it was to take refuge with 
Him whose words, spoken to the scornful Pharisees, 
may have been brought to her ears: ‘I am not 
come to call the righteous, but sinners to repent- 
ance.’ As she stands behind Him she wipes away 
with her hair the penitential tears which fall fast 
upon His feet. Then, as the agony of shame is 
gradually conquered by the sense of the Saviour’s 
forgiving love, she kneels and kisses His feet and 
anoints them with the ointment she had brought 
with her. She has no thought, no eye, for any- 
thing but Him. For a while no notice is taken, 
but at last words of comfort come, addressed first 
to another, ‘ Her sins, her many sins are forgiven, 
for she loved much’; and then directly to herself, 
‘Thy faith hath saved thee. Goin peace.’ How 
would it be possible for her after this to have 
stayed on and listened to the reproaches of Judas 
and the others, or how could they have ventured 
to find fault where their Lord had already given 
His blessing? Turn now to the other side of the 
story, if we are to piece it out from what we read 
of Mary. Is it possible that she who had long ago 
made the good choice, who was now living quietly 
with her brother and sister, all three noted as 
especially dear to Christ ; she whose house had been 
chosen by Him for His temporary home before the 
end came, and who had lately been brought into 
such intimate contact with Him when He raised 
her brother from the dead,—is it possible that she 
should be spoken of as a notorious sinner, who 
was forcing herself into His company? No! If 
we want to make one consistent story out of the 
four narratives, our only course is to suppose with 
Strauss that the underlying fact has been much 
falsified by tradition, especially in the case of 
Luke, who has, he thinks, mixed up with it the 
story of the woman taken in adultery. : 

Before examining other explanations, we will 
just mention the attempts which have been made 
to get over two minor difficulties: (1) the dis- 
crepancy as to the anointing of feet or head ; 
(2) the nature of the locality where the sinful 
woman lived. As to (1), some have compared Ps 

* The reading of the best MSS, a¢’ fs eic7afov, in Lk 745, seems 
to contradict the words éaiyvotcn br: xeréxerrous in v.27, which 
imply that it was the knowledge of His being seated at table 
which led her to seek the house herself. This is an argument 
in favour of the reading ¢icyafev, which is witnessed to by 
several of the most ancient versions. The reading ee7adoy is 
perhaps a repetition from v.44. 


133?, where the precious ointment is said to have 
run from Aaron’s head down to the skirts of his 
clothing ; but (even if the correct tr® is ‘collar’ 
instead of ‘skirts’), this could only happen in the 
case of one who was standing and not reclining at 
table. Others have assumed two anointings, first 
of the head and then of the feet, the former of 
which they think may have been omitted by John 
as being generally known. This does not seem 
probable. The writer’s own view of the matter is 
given below. As to (2), the duaprwdds is said to 
have been ‘in the city’ (7éde, Lk 7°”), but Bethany 
is described as a xkéun (Lk 10%, Jn 111). To this 
it is replied that there is no reason why Bethany 
should not be regarded as a suburb of Jerusalem. 

We will now examine the view which has been 
most generally held in the Latin Church, viz. that 
Luke describes a different scene from that in the 
other Gospels, but that the woman is the same. 
This gets rid of some difficulties, but is open to the 
objections stated above, as to multiplying what 
appears to be a unique occurrence. According to it, 
we are to suppose that the sister of Martha had at 
one time lived a vicious life, but had been con- 
science-stricken by some word of the Saviour, and, 
hearing that He was in Simon’s house, had felt her- 
self constrained to seek Him there, and received 
from His lips the word of forgiveness and blessing. 
If we allow an interval of two years, it is, of course, 
not such a flagrant impossibility for the sinner to 
have changed into the saint; and the quiet weep- 
ing of the one is not unlike the quiet sitting of the 
other at the feet of Jesus. Some have thought, 
too, that the remarkable reticence as regards the 
family at Bethany, which characterizes the Synoptic 
Gospels, might be explained by the wish not to 
eall attention to a history which would bring dis- 
credit on the early life of a leading member of the 
Church. But if this danger of scandal still existed 
when the Gospels were written, how much more 
strongly must it have been felt some 30 years 
before, when the memory of the past was still 
fresh, and the Jews were on the watch for any- 
thing which might raise a prejudice against the 
prophet whom they sought to kill. Is it possible 
that they could have crowded to Bethany to express 
their sympathy and esteem for one who had so 
lately done such dishonour to the name of Israel? 
The difficulty as to the recurrence of the name 
Simon is pertay fairly met by calling to mind its 
frequency at the time: we find no fewer than 9 
different Simons in the NT. This led to its often 
having some distinctive appellation attached, e.g. 
Simon ‘Zelotes,’ Simon ‘ Peter,’ and here Simon 
‘the Leper.’ 

The third view is that most generally entertained 
among Protestant divines, viz. that there were two 
anointings—one of the feet by the penitent sinner of 
Galilee, the other of the head and feet by a totally 
different person, the saintly Mary of Bethany. 
It has been objected to this that the way in 
which the latter is described in Jn 11? ‘Mary was 
she who anointed the Lord with ointment, and 
wiped his feet with her hair,’ must refer to some 
previous occurrence; but the object of the evan- 
gelist is simply to introduce Mary to his readers 
by referring to an action which was in itself 
famous, though it had not been connected with her 
name in the earlier Gospels. Just in the same 
way Judas Iscariot is distinguished, in the earliest 
list of the apostles, by the addition ‘which also 
betrayed him.’ There remains the serious objection 
already stated : Could John have used these words 
to describe Mary, if he knew that they were 
equally true of another woman? Could our Lord 
have promised world-wide fame to her action, if 
the same thing had been already done by another 
in much more trying circumstances ? 
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It appears to the present writer that the easiest 
way in which we can escape these difficulties is by 
supposing that the story told by St. Luke cannot, 
in its original form, have contained any reference 
to anointing. In that case the final words of v.* 
kal Hreev TO pUpw and the whole of v.4* must be 
regarded as later developments. It is easy to 
understand their being added under the idea that 
the words recorded by Matthew and Mark, ‘where- 
soever this gospel is preached in the whole world, 
there shall also this that she hath done be told for 
a memorial of her,’ required that the act of anoint- 
ing should appear in each separate Gospel. If we 
do not feel ourselves at liberty to make such a 
supposition, we must find some other means of 
accounting for the high commendation bestowed 
on Mary. It cannot have been simply for anoint- 
ing, but for anointing with the precious spikenard 
in the prospect of the Lord’s death. In any case it 
seems probable that the anointing with the common 
ointment, of which Luke speaks, was something 
of an afterthought. It is hardly likely that one 
in such extreme agitation of mind would have 
planned such an action beforehand. How could 
she know that she might not be forestalled by 
Simon? It will be noticed, too, that the anointing 
follows, not, as in John, precedes the wiping of 
the feet with her hair. If the details are correctly 
given, we may conjecture that she happened to 
be carrying a flask of myrrh, and, finding that the 
Lord’s feet had been unwashed and left unanointed, 
had been seized by a sudden impulse to anoint them. 

Prof. W. M. Ramsay * favours this third view, 
but considers that ‘the attempts to harmonize John 
with Mark and Matthew fail completely. John, 
who says that ‘‘they made him a supper there, 
and Martha served,” obviously places the meal in 
Martha’s house: it seems quite absurd to suppose 
that she would be serving in the house of Simon.’ 
He thinks Mark fell into error from putting 
together two separate incidents, one of which was 
connected with the name Bethany, the other with 
the name Simon; whom he identifies with a ‘Simon 
who lived at Bethany and was or had been a leper.’ 
It does not, however, seem likely that Mark, whose 
mother was at this time living in Jerusalem, and 
whose house was a centre of the early disciples, 
could have been ignorant of the facts connected 
with the anointing at Bethany. We must there- 
fore accept the fact that it took place in the house 
of Simon, just as we accept the fact that Martha 
had the chief ordering of the feast. The two 
facts are not necessarily opposed. It may be, as 
Nicephorus says (H# i. 27), that Simon was the 
father of Martha, though living apart from his 
family. But we need not even suppose any such 
connexion. John’s description, from its vagueness, 
‘they made him a feast,’ rather implies a public 
entertainment given in His honour by the in- 
habitants of Bethany, probably in the largest or 
most convenient house in the village, which might 
be the property of a leper named Simon. 

The fourth view is that there were three distinct 
anointings by either two or three distinct persons. 
This view was first propounded by Origen in order 
to meet the discrepancies between the account 
given in John and in the first two Gospels. The 
latter appear to fix the date of the supper two 
days (Mt 26’, Mk 14), the former six days (Jn 123), 
before the Passover. The latter represent the 
ointment as poured upon the head, the former 
speaks of the feet as anointed and then wiped by 
Mary with her hair. The latter state that the 
supper was held in the house of Simon the Leper, 
the former appears to imply that it was in the 


* In the work entitled, Was Christ born at Bethlehem? p. 91. 
+ Dr. E, A. Abbott suggests that the appellation Ad@apos 
may represent lazzaria (y3ny)), ‘belonging to the leper.’ 


house of Martha (this difficulty has been already 
discussed). Hence it has been supposed that there 
were two different anointings in the same week ; 
that on each occasion the same objection was made 
by the bystanders, and the same answer returned 
by Jesus. Such a repetition, we may at once say, 
is impossible; but what are we to make of the 
discrepancies? Shall we say that they are of no 
importance, and only such as must be expected in 
different reports made several years after the 
occurrence? We may be quite prepared to allow 
this; but it appears to be possible to get a little 
nearer to explaining them, when we observe that 
the dates given in the different Gospels do not 
refer directly to the supper. John’s ‘six days 
before the passover’ is the date on which Jesus 
came to Bethany, where, as we learn from the other 
Gospels, He was lodging during the week before the 
crucifixion.* On the other hand, the two days of 
Matthew and Mark refer to the close of His 
discourses in Jerusalem: ‘when he had finished 
all these words he said to his disciples, Ye know 
that after two days is the passover.’+ Thus both 
dates may be literally exact, and yet neither may 
be the precise date of the supper. As to the other 
discrepancies, it is possible that the narrative in 
John, which seems to have been edited by the 
elders of Ephesus (see 21%), has been to some 
extent affected by that in Luke. It is remarkable 
that the feet are thrice referred to (in 11? 12%) as if 
the writer wished to lay stress on this by way of 
correcting a current misapprehension. Such a 
correction seems strange to us in the present day, 
to whom the written Gospels are the ultimate 
authority ; but in the first century the appeal was 
still to oral tradition, as we may see from the 
Preface to Luke, and it seems not improbable that 
the predominant tradition may have laid hold on 
the anointing of the feet as testifying to a higher 
degree of humility and reverence than that of the 
head. If, then, the original narrative of John 
spoke only in general terms of the anointing of 
Jesus, we may conceive that the elders might have 
taken the opportunity to correct what they deemed 
to be an erroneous report in Mark. Our present 
feeling would probably be that, where honour is 
intended by anointing, the head rather than the 
feet should be anointed. On the other hand, it 
was natural that the penitent, standing behind 
the Lord, should wipe away with her hair the 
tears that fell upon His feet, but less natural that 
it should be used to wipe away the ointment, 
which would simply have the effect of anointing 
her own hair. 


It may be interesting to add a brief sketch of the history of 
opinion on this question. The treatment of Scripture by early 
Christian writers is, as a rule, uncritical. Difficulties are not 
felt. They are much more anxious to extract a useful moral 
from their text by means of some forced allegory, than to 
ascertain the precise meaning of the words as they were 
understood by the speaker and hearers, or to get a clear 
conception of the actual facts referred to. Hence they are 
often careless of distinctions, and, like children, apt to mistake 
resemblance for identity. It is only when there is some special 
call for the attention of the writer, as when he is engaged on 
a commentary or a harmony of the Gospels, that we can attach 
much weight to any critical judgment. This is seen in the 
references to thé present question. Clement of Alexandria 
speaks of the woman who was still a sinner bringing the 
alabaster box of ointment, which she thought the best of her 
possessions, to anoint the feet of the Lord, and then wiping 
away with her hair the superfluous ointment, whilst she poured 
on His feet the libation of her tears. These things, he says, 


* Mt 2117, Mk 111.0), Lk 2137, 

+ There is no reason to suppose that the date given in Mk 141 
extends to the following verses. The phrase za) éyros «trod of 
the third verse is well explained by Dr. Abbott as meaning, 
‘And here let me state something which happened while Jesus 
was still in Bethany, which should be mentioned here to pre- 
pare the reader for the betrayal which follows.’ So in Mk 1466 
zui ovros means, ‘ And here let me say that Peter had been some 


time ago in the court exposed to temptation, and this must be 
mentioned here, because now comes his fall.’ 
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symbolize both the preaching of the gospel and the passion 
of the Lord (Peed. ii. 61, p.-205). Tertullian more distinctly 
identifies the two anointings in the words, ‘ Peccatrici feminze 
etiam corporis sui contactum permittit, lavanti lacrimis pedes 
ejus et crinibus detergenti et unguento sepulturam ipsius 
inauguranti’ (Pudic. xi.) On the other hand, Tatian, towards 
the end of the 2nd cent., in his Diatessaron,* which was for many 
years the only form of the Gospel known in Mesopotamia, 
separates the story in Lk from that in the other evangelists, 
and shows that he distinguishes the sinner from Mary by 
placing the visit to Martha and Mary before the anointing. 
Victor of Capua, who published a Latin revised version of the 
Diatessaron some 300 years later, mixed up Luke’s anointing 
with that which took place at Bethany, to suit the view which 
had then become popular in the Western Church.t Origen 
is the first distinctly to grapple with the difficulties of the 
question. In his commentary on Mt (§ 77), after stating the 
points of agreement in the four accounts, he proceeds to 
argue against the prevailing view that the actor was in every 
case the same, on the ground (1) that according to Matthew 
and Mark it was the head of Jesus which was anointed with 
precious ointment, while, according to the other evangelists,t 
His feet were anointed with myrrh(!); (2) that it is incredible 
that Mary the sister of Martha, who chose the better part 
and was beloved by Jesus, could be spoken of as a sinner; 
(3) that the sinner in Luke does not venture to approach the 
head of Jesus, but waters His feet with penitential tears, 
whereas there are no tears and no sinner in John. He then 
goes on to say that some will perhaps argue that the actor in 
each Gospel is different ; but he thinks it enough to distinguish 
three different actors ; and he adds further reasons for holding 
that the nameless woman in the first two Gospels is not the 
same as the sister of Martha, the supper being at a different 
time and a different place. He meets the objection that the 
disciples could not have repeated their complaint of the waste 
of so much valuable ointment, by making a distinction between 
the honest indignation of the others and the veiled covetousness 
of Judas; and concludes with an allegorical interpretation of 
the three anointings. Elsewhere he seems to accept the view 
that there were only two anointings (cf. Hom. in Ca 112 ‘scio 
Lucam de peccatrice, Mattheum vero et Johannem et Marcum 
non de peccatrice illa dixisse . . . cujus nomen quoque 
Johannes inseruit,’ also on Ca 13 ‘si quid peccatrix habuit, 
ad pedes referendum est; si quid ea que non erat peccatrix, 
ad caput’). Chrysostom also makes only two anointings, but, 
strangely enough, he holds that one of these is narrated only 
by John, the other by the three Synoptists. Accordingly, he 
considers that the indignation of the disciples and the com- 
forting words of the Lord have reference to the ropyy yovy of 
Luke, who is encouraged to come to Jesus by the thought that 
he did not disdain to eat in the house of a leper (Comm. in 
Matt. 80). In his 62nd homily on John he says that the sister 
of Martha is not 4 répyy 4 tv ra Marbalw ovd: 4 tv rH Aouza ... 
Exeivocs [Liv yeep Topyal. . . TOAADY YémouTees xaza Kirn dt nol TELLY) 
xa orovdaix, Ambrose (Hap. in Lue. 6) is inclined to think 
that one woman only was concerned in the anointing, but in 
the end leaves it an open question: ‘potest non eadem esse, 
ne sibi contrarium evangelists dixisse videantur: potest 
etiam questio meriti temporis diversitate dissolvi, ut adhuc 
illa peccatrix sit, jam ista perfectior.’ So Augustine, speaking of 
the anointing in Matthew (de Cons. Evang. 2. 154), says, ‘Lucas 
quamvis simile factum commemoret, nomenque conveniat ejus 
apud quem convivabatur dominus . . . tamen potius credibile 
est alium fuisse illum Simonem, non leprosum in cujus domo 
hoc in Bethania gerebatur. Nam nec Lucas in Bethania rem 
gestam dicit. . . . Nihil itaque aliud intellegendum arbitror 
nisi non quidem aliam fuisse mulierem que peccatrix tunc 
accessit ad pedes Jesu et osculata est et lavit lacrimis . . . sed 
eandem Mariam bis hoc fecisse’ (so too Zract. in Joh. 49). 
Jerome, on the other hand, distinguishes between the two 
women (Comm. in Matt. 262), ‘Nemo putet eandem esse que 
super caput effudit unguentum et que super pedes. Ila enim 
et lacrimis lavat et crinibus tergit et manifesto meretrix 
appellatur. De hac autem nihil tale scriptum est.’ Gregory 
the Great finally decided the question for the Latin Church 
by identifying the peccatria first with the sister of Martha, and 
then with the Magdalene § (Hom. 33 in Hvang.), ‘hanc, quam 
Lucas peccatricem, Johannes Mariam nominat, illam esse 
Mariam credimus de qua Marcus septem demonia ejecta fuisse 
testatur. Et quid per septem demonia nisi universa vitia 
designantur?’ Hom. 8, ‘venit Maria Magdalene post multas 
maculas culpe ad pedes Redemptoris nostri,’ 7b. 25. This was 
the generally accepted opinion in the West from the beginning 
of the 7th to the 16th cent. as testified to by the office in the 
Breviary for July 22. ; f 
Discussion recommenced with the rise of the Reformation 
in the treatise of Faber Stapulensis de Maria Magdalena, 
which was somewhat feebly answered by Fisher, bishop of 
Rochester, and condemned by the Sorbonne in 1521, on the 
ground that Faber departed ‘ab universali Ecclesie ritu 


* See the translation in vol. of Ante-Nicene Library pub. 1897, 
and Hemphill’s Diatessaron, 1888, also Lightfoot on Super- 
natural Religion, Essay ix., and articles on Tatian and Victor 
of Capua in Dict. Christiam Biography. f ) 

+ This version by Victor is wrongly described by Faillon and 
Migne (Patrologia, vol. 64) as the Diatessaron of Ammonius. 

+ But John speaks of vépdes sia71z4, and the word peipey seems 
to be used generally of any sort of ointment. 

§ On this identification see No. v. below. 


unicam Magdalenam in suo officio asserentis,’ and that he 
deprived the Church of her chief type of the penitent sinner; 
also that there would be no certain truth, if each, at his 
own Caprice, might reject accepted tradition. Later Roman 
Catholics, however, have not been unanimous: Estius, Tille- 
mont, and others denying the identity, while Maldonatus,* 
Lamy,t and the Bollandistst have argued with reason and 
moderation in its favour. Indeed, the reaction against the 
old view prevailed more in France than in England, going so 
far that, in a whole series of dioceses with Paris at their head, 
new editions of the Breviary were issued in the 17th cent. 
without those portions of the office of St. Mary Magdalene 
which referred to Lk 7 and to the sister of Lazarus. Dupin, 
Mabillon, Bossuet, and Fleury are mentioned as favouring the 
newer view. 

Meanwhile the Menology of the Greek Church assigns three 
distinct days for celebrating the memory of the sister of 
Martha, the Magdalene, and the &m«prwaés. And Theophylact, 
writing in the 11th cent., says in his comment on Mt 26 that 
some hold that there were three, others that there were two 
only, who anointed the Lord; that Simon the leper was father 
of Lazarus, and that he is the man who showed the disciples a 
room ready furnished for the last supper. In his commentary 
on Mk 14 and Lk 7 he declares himself in favour of the view 
that there were three anointings—one by the xépyy of Lk, one 
by the sister of Lazarus six days before the passover, one in 
the house of Simon the leper two days before the passover. 

It has been already stated that the view most commonly 
entertained in the Reformed Churches has been that the sinner 
of Lk is distinct from the sister of Lazarus, and both distinct 
from the Magdalene. The two former are, however, confused 
by Grotius and by many of the recent German theologians, as 
Schleiermacher, Ewald, Bleek, Baur, Hilgenfeld, Weisse, Keim, 
as well as by the orthodox Hengstenberg. In the Anglican 
Church the medieval view was followed by Bishop Andrews, 
who speaks of ‘Mary Magdalene anointing Christ three several 
times one after the other,’ and being permitted to see two 
angels, one at the head the other at the feet where the body 
of Jesus had lain, because she had herself anointed His head 
and anointed His feet; by Donne, who identifies the sister of 
Lazarus with the Magdalene (Sermons, 25 and 80); by Jer. 
Taylor (iii. 248, Heb.), ‘Mary Magdalene having been reproved 
by Judas for spending ointment upon Jesus’ feet, it being so 
unaccustomed and large profusion, thought now to speak her 
love once more and trouble nobody, and therefore she poured 
ointment on His sacred head’; and in late years by Dr. Pusey.|| 


Having thus examined the general question of 
the anointings of Jesus, it remains for us to con- 
sider more particularly the motive ascribed by 
our Lord Himself for the anointing by the sister 
of Lazarus. This is given with slight variations: 
in Mt 26 ‘In that she poured this ointment on 
my body, she did it to prepare me for burial’ (pos 
TO évtagidoa pe), Mk 148 ‘She hath done what she 
could: she hath anointed my body aforehand for 
the burying’ (rpoé\aBev puploa 7d cud pov els Tov 
evragiacuov) ; Jn 12’ ‘Suffer her to keep it against 
the day of my burying,’ or (marg.) ‘ Let her alone: 
it was that she might keep it’ (ddes adrhy 7 iva els 
Thy huépav Tod évrapiacuod uov Typjon avrd; several 
MSS, including A, read rerjpqxey, omitting iva). 
The meaning of the word évragiacuds is explained 
in Jn 19-4, where we are told that Nicodemus 
brought ‘a mixture of myrrh and aloes about 100 
pound weight, and wound the body in linen cloths 
with the spices, as the manner of the Jews is to 
bury’ (évragudfew). The general sense seems to be 
given most simply in Mark’s words. ‘She hath 
done what she could’ is an answer to the assertion 
that she ought to have spent her money other- 
wise, viz. in distributing to the poor. We are 
to understand, apparently, that this was not the 
work for which she was fitted: she probably did 
not possess the practical business habits which 
would enable her to decide as to the best way of 
helping the poor. But wisdom is justified of all 
her children. What she had, what the grace of 


* Comment. in Evang. Matt. 26. 

+ ‘De unica Maria’ in Harmon. Evang. p. 636 ff. 

t Acta Sanctorum, July 22. 

§ See Hengstenberg, /.c. p. 2. 

|| See his sermon on ‘Our Risen Lord’s Love for Penitents,’ 
in which he refers to his note at the end of Sermons preached 
at St. Saviour’s proving the identity of the sister of Martha, 
the penitent who anointed the Lord’s feet, and St. Mary 
Magdalene. 

«| Dr. E. A. Abbott suggests that 7 may have been lost after 
avs, and that the words are a reproach to Judas, ‘or is it 
your wish that she should keep it for my embalming?’ i.e. * do 
you grudge it the living, that she may bestow it on the dead? 
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God working in her enabled her to do, was to 
call forth generous emotion in others by being 
herself an example of the highest and noblest of 
all emotions, the impassioned devotion of a pure 
and loving heart to Him who is absolute Purity 
and Love. The genuine simplicity of a beautiful 
soul, however liable to misconception for the 
moment, yet in the end appeals more strongly 
to what is best in man, and is at the same time 
a more acceptable offering to God than any out- 
ward manifestation of human activity, however 
useful or charitable. 

Then how are we to understand what follows: 
‘she hath anointed my body aforetime for the 
burying’? From the phrase in Jn, ‘suffer her to 
keep it,’ we gather that the spikenard had not 
been bought on purpose, but was applied to this 
use after being some time in her possession. Some 
have supposed that she had bought it for her 
personal adornment, but such a supposition is 
unworthy of Mary; and as our Lord associates 
it with the thought of death, it seems more prob- 
able that it had been purchased for the burial of 
her brother, and perhaps left unused from some 
faint hope that the coming of Christ might still 
render such a use superfluous. Compare Martha’s 
words, ‘Even now I know that whatsoever thou 
shalt ask of God, God will give it thee.’ Destined 
for the tomb, the precious ointment now becomes 
a thankoffering to Him who called Lazarus from 
the tomb; but it is only in anticipation—was this 
Mary’s own foreboding, or did she learn it first 
from the Lord?—of a mightier death to come. 
The words in Jn must, we think, be taken to 
mean, ‘ Allow her to have kept it for my burial,’ 
i.e. ‘do not find fault with her for doing so.’ 

History tells us nothing more of Mary. Her 
name is not mentioned among the women who 
were present at the crucifixion, or who brought 
spices to lay in the grave. This strange silence 
was, no doubt, one of the reasons for identifying 
her with the Magdalene. It seemed so natural 
that she who had been specially honoured and 
beloved by the Lord, who had been conspicuous 
beyond all others in doing honour to Him during 
His life, should have been also the last to watch by 
His cross and the first to whom He would appear 
on His resurrection. A late legend reports that 
Lazarus with his two sisters and Maximin, one 
of the Seventy, fled from Palestine in the persecu- 
tion described in Ac 8 and took refuge in Massilia, 
and that Mary (confounded with the Magdalene) 
retired to a cave near Arles and died there. 

LITERATURE.—In addition to the books mentioned in the 
course of this article, see Abbé Faillon’s Monuments inédits 
Ba ret de S. Marie Madeleine en Provence, 2 vols. 4to, 
1859. 

vy. MARY MAGDALENE (7 Maydadyv7) is probably 
named from the town of Magdala or Magadan (wh. 
see), now Medjdel, which is said to mean ‘a tower.’ 
It was situated at a short distance from Tiberias, 
and is mentioned (Mt 15**) in connexion with the 
miracle of the seven loaves. An ancient watch- 
tower still marks the site. According to Jewish 
authorities it was famous for its wealth, and for 
the moral corruption of its inhabitants (Edersheim, 
vol. i. p. 571). Lightfoot (Hor. Heb. on Mt 27°), 
following some of the rabbinical writers, gives a 
different derivation, according to which the name 
would mean a plaiter of hair, a phrase sometimes 
used of a woman of light character. 

The first notice we have of the Magdalene is in 
Lk 8’, where we read that certain women which 
had been healed of evil spirits and infirmities 
accompanied Jesus and the Twelve in their mis- 
sionary journeys, and ministered to them of their 
substance. Among these are mentioned ‘Mary 
that was called Magdalene, from whom seven 


demons had gone out (cf. ‘ Mk’ 16°), and Joanna the 
wife of Chuza, Herod’s steward, and Susanna.’ ; 

The question has been raised whether this 
possession implies moral as well as physical dis- 
ease or infirmity. Those who affirm this have 
found in it a ground for upholding the identity of 
the Magdalene with the ‘sinner’ of Luke. Others 
hold that the phrase implies nothing more than 
that ‘the wretchedness of despair, the divided 
consciousness, the preternatural frenzy, the long- 
continued fits of silence,’ which we read of in 
other demoniacs, were exhibited here in their 
most aggravated form; that such a state is ‘all 
but absolutely incompatible with the life implied 
in duaprwrés,’ and that to speak of ‘seven demons’ 
as equivalent to ‘many sins’ is ‘to identify two 
things which are separated in the whole tenor of 
the NT by the clearest line of demarcation.’* 
But surely this is going too far. We are told 
of some who were ‘vexed with unclean spirits,’ 
and the parable speaks of an ‘unclean spirit’ 
taking with him ‘seven other spirits more wicked 
than himself’ and dwelling within a man. It 
would seem, therefore, that wickedness may be a 
sign or effect of possession. But this possibility 
goes a very little way towards proving what is 
wanted. If St. Luke knew that the Magdalene 
of ch. 8 was the same as the sinner of ch. 7, would 
he not have given some hint to this effect ?. Should 
we not have been told before, that the sinner had 
been under a Satanic influence, and had been 
delivered from this by the Saviour previously to 
her entrance into Simon’s house? Then is it 
likely that she who had been known as the 
‘sinner’ would have been allowed to accompany 
the Lord and His disciples in their journeys? 
Would this have been in accordance with the oft- 
repeated principle that we have to ‘provide 
things honest,’ not only in the sight of God, but 
also ‘of men’? Would it not have been putting an 
additional stumbling-block in the way of the weak, 
if one of notorious character were known to be 
habitually in the company of the new Prophet? 
There would seem to be at least as much ground 
for the identification of the Magdalene with the 
daughter of the Syro-phenician woman, proposed 
by Nicephorus (HE i. 33). 

No further mention of the Magdalene is made 
till the crucifixion, where she appears with the 
other women who had accompanied Jesus from 
Galilee. See above under ‘ Mary the mother of 
James.’ We confine ourselves here to her experi- 
ence, apart from the others, which is recorded by 
John lane excepting for the brief note in ‘ Mark’ 
16° ‘He appeared first to Mary Magdalene.’ If 
we are to reconcile this account with what we read 
in the other Gospels, it would seem from a com- 
parison of all the accounts that, after setting out 
for the tomb with the other women, she must 
have hurried on, found the stone rolled away, and 
hastened at once to tell Peter and John. She 
returns with them, and waits outside after they 
have gone (Jn 20"), While weeping there, she 
stoops and looks into the tomb, and sees two 
angels sitting,.one at the head and the other at the 
feet, where the body of Jesus had lain. To their 
question, ‘Why weepest thou?’ she repeats what 
she had said to Peter and John, ‘ They have taken 
away my Lord, and I know not where they have 
laid him.’ Turning round, she sees behind her 
one whom she supposes to be the gardener, who 
also asks, ‘Why weepest thou? Whom seckest 
thou?’ In answer, she begs him, if it is he who 
has borne Him hence, to tell her where He was 
laid, that she might take Him away. ‘The one 
thought that fills her mind is still that . . . she 
has been robbed of that task of reverential love on 

* EK. H. Plumptre in Smith’s DB. 
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which she had set her heart. . . . The utter 
stupor of grief is shown in her want of power to 
recognize at first either the voice or the form of 
the Lord. . . . At last her own name uttered by 
that voice, as she had heard it uttered, it may be, 
in the hour of her deepest misery, recalls her to 
consciousness ; and then follows the cry of recog- 
nition, and the rush forward to cling to His feet.’* 
The title Rabboni, however, by which she ad- 
dresses the risen Saviour, falls very far short of 
the address of Thomas, and shows that she had 
not yet realized the change which had come over 
her relation to Him, whom she had known as her 
earthly master and teacher. And therefore the 
first lesson which she receives is a warning against 
supposing that the familiarities of earth are any 
longer possible. A higher and closer communion 
will be open to her when He has ascended to the 
Father, but it will be that of spirit with spirit. She 
must cease to clasp His feet, must rise and carry to 
the disciples His message, ‘I ascend to my Father 
and your Father, to my God and your God.’ 

This is all that the Bible tells us of the Mag- 
dalene. Before going on to inquire what has been 
built up on this foundation by the later legends, 
it may be well to consider whether the facts as 
given above lend any probability to the medizeval 
belief that she was the same as the sinful woman 
or the sister of Lazarus. It may be granted 
that something of the same type of character is 
visible in them all. All show an impassioned 
devotion, a generosity of feeling, which lifts them 
far out of the common groove. But may it not be 
said that this is partly a national trait, Jewish 
history abounding in high deeds of female 
heroism, and is partly due to the overpowering 
spiritual influences of the time? Anyhow, the 
similarity was sufficient to suggest to the in- 
terested hearer or reader of the three stories, 
whose imagination was already at work to fill 
in the picture from the slight outline given in 
each case, that this result might be most easily 
obtained by combining them into one. She who 
had been possessed by seven demons and came 
from Magdala must have been a sinner: she 
brought spices to the tomb, she clasped the Lord’s 
feet, she was the most faithful and loving of all 
the women that followed Him from Galilee: 
must it not have been she who anointed His 
feet during His life, and whose faith and love had 
been specially commended by Him? And the 
same would apply to Mary of Bethany. She, too, 
ministered to Jesus of her substance, she fell at 
His feet, she anointed Him beforehand for His 
burial, she, too, was loving and beloved — she 
cannot have deserted her Lord in His last struggle, 
she cannot have left it to others to pay Him the 
last token of respect. It is she, and not another, 
who performed these pious offices under the name 
of Mary Magdalene. Yet the improbability is 
even greater on the other side. We have seen 
this already in the case of the sinful woman, and 
it is equally impossible that John should either 
have been ignorant of the identity of Mary of 
Bethany and the Magdalene, or knowing it should 
have given no hint of it to the reader. Nor can 
it be said that the characters are quite the same. 
The Magdalene could not be selected as a type of 
contemplation like the sister of Martha ; and we 
can hardly believe that the latter, who had so 
lately witnessed the triumph over death in the 
raising of her brother, could have been so slow to 
believe in the rising again of Him whom she knew 
to be the Resurrection and the Life. 

It may seem strange that while the general 
tendency was to combine the three of whom we 
have spoken into one, others were led to make two 

* ©. H. Plumptre in Smith’s DB. 


different Magdalenes, owing to the difficulty of 
reconciling the narratives of the crucifixion. Thus 
Eusebius (ad Marinwm, ii. 7) says there may have 
been two Marys, each belonging to Magdala, one 
of whom is the subject of Matthew’s narrative, the 
other of John’s. The first goes to the tomb with 
the other Mary ; they see the angel sitting on the 
stone ; they receive his message for the disciples, 
and depart quickly in fear and great joy. As they 
are on their way Jesus meets them, and they come 
and hold Him by the feet, and worship Him. 
The second goes alone to the sepulchre, stands 
weeping outside, is forbidden to touch the feet of 
Jesus when He appears to her. Some identified the 
former, the rejoicing Magdalene, with the sister 
of Martha; the latter, the weeping Magdalene, 
with the sinner. 

Nothing is really known to us of the subsequent 
history of the Magdalene. The Greek Church 
believed that she died at Ephesus, whither she had 
followed St. John,* and that her relics were 
removed from thence to Constantinople by the 
Emperor Leo vi. The story, however, which took 
root in the West was very different. It was said 
that she belonged to a wealthy family possessed of 
great estates at Magdala and Bethany; that she 
abused all her admirable gifts to tempt others to 
sin; that after the Ascension she remained at 
Bethany till the disciples were scattered by the 

ersecution which followed the martyrdom of 

tephen. The two sisters and others were placed 
in a boat by their persecutors, and were provi- 
dentially carried without oars or sails to Massilia, 
where, by their preaching and miracles, they con- 
verted the heathen, and Lazarus was made bishop, 
while Mary retired to the wilderness and lived a 
life of extreme asceticism for thirty years. Finally, 
she was carried up to heaven in the arms of 
ascending angels. 

Apparently the earliest document which gives 
the legend is the Life by Rabanus Maurus, a 
pupil of Alcuin, who flourished at the beginning 
of the 9th cent. This was greatly amplified by 
Vincent of Beauvais in the 13th cent. The story 
was not known to Gregory the Great, or to Gregory 
of Tours in the 6th cent., as he mentions the death 
of the Magdalene at Ephesus (Mirac. i. 30), nor, 
if we may believe Launoi,t is there any allusion 
to it in the writings of Bernard or Peter of 
Cluny or Peter Damianus, all of whom took the 
Magdalene as the subject of panegyric. It is 
treated as unworthy of examination by the Bol- 
landists, and is probably due to misapprehension 
arising from the great place occupied in the 
traditions of Provence by Marius, who defeated 
the Ambrons and Teutons in the battle of Aix, 
B.c. 102. Marius was accompanied, as we learn 
from Plutarch, by a Syrian prophetess of the name 
of Martha, and it is suggested by Baring-Gould, 
aiter Gilles, that the connexion of these two 
names may have been the starting-point of the 
whole legend. At Les Baux, where Marius was 
encamped, there are some ancient sculptures on a 
limestone block, one, known as the Trémaié, con- 
taining three standing figures, which tradition 
holds to be the three Marys, but Gilles is of opinion 
that they represent Marius with his wife Julia and 
the prophetess Martha. The Trois Maries here 
are said to be Martha with her attendant Marcella 
and the Magdalene. It is curious that at another 
Trois Maries in the Camargue, the landing-place, 
according to the legend, of the whole party from 
Palestine, the three Marys are said to be the 
mother of James, Salome, and the attendant Sara. 
As there is really only one or, at most, two Marys 


* Modestus ap. Phot. cod. 275, speaks of her as maplivos O10 
Bfov, and says she was martyred at Ephesus. 
t See Faillon, i. 1368. 
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in either case, we naturally ask how the number 
three came in, and it may not be irrelevant to 
remember that the famous Fosse Mariane from 
Arles to Massilia were constructed by Marius in 
his third consulship, while he was preparing for 
his campaign against the Ambrons, and would no 
doubt be commemorated by inscriptions which 
might run something as follows: C. Marius C. F. 
cos ILI. fossas faciendas curavit ; and these, as they 
got defaced with age, might easily be supposed 
to bear witness to Trois Maries. The tradition 
had pretty well established itself by the 11th cent., 
though it was a matter of hot dispute whether 
Aix or Vezelay possessed the true relics of the 
Magdalene. Fortunately, in 1279 Charles the 
nephew of Louis 1x. (who had himself made a 
pilgrimage to her cell at St. Baume) discovered 
her body in St. Maximin’s Church at Aix, and 
since then the cult of the Magdalene has had 
hardly less vogue than that of the Virgin. The 
romantic character of her story and the feeling of 
a common frailty endeared her to all classes, and 
even reformers were loth to disturb a belief which 
on the whole worked for good. For an account of 
her place in art the reader is referred to Mrs. 
Jameson’s Sacred and Legendary Art, vol. ii. p. 
348 ff. 

LireRATURE.—Acta Sanctorum for July 22; Faillon, Monu- 
ments inédits sur VApostolat de S. Marie Madeleine, 1859; 
Gilles, Campagne de Marius dans la Gaule, 1870; Baring- 
Gould, In Troubadour Land, p. 130 ff. 

vi. MARY THE MoTHER OF MARK.—The only 
place in which she appears in the NT is Ac 124, 
where we read that many were gathered together 
and praying in her house when Peter knocked at 
the door after his escape from prison. As Mark is 
called cousin (dveyués) of Barnabas (Col 4°), she 
would be aunt of the latter. Later writers believed 
that her house was situated on Mt. Zion, and that 
it was the place of meeting for the disciples from 
the Ascension to the day of Pentecost. It was 
said to have escaped the destruction of the city by 
Titus, and to have been used as a church at a later 
period (Epiphanius, de Pond. et Mens. c. 14; Cyril 
Jerus. Catech. 16). 

vii. MARY SALUTED BY ST. PAUL.—Nothing is 
known of her except that her name appears after 
Priscilla, Aquila, and Epznetus in the list of 24 
persons to whom St. Paul sends greetings in the 
16th chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. She, 
like the other women (Tryphzna, Tryphosa, and 
Persis) mentioned in y.?2, is said to have ‘laboured 
much’ for the Church, and may possibly have held 
the position of deaconess or ‘ widow’ at Rome. 

vill. See next article. J. B. Mayor. 


MARY (THE VIRGIN). —This subject may be 
considered under four heads: (A) the story of her 
life as it is given (1) in the NT, (2) in the Apocry- 
phal Gospels and elsewhere; (8) the history of 
opinion respecting her; (C) her place in Liturgi- 
ology ; (D) her place in Art. 

A. 1. What we are told in the Bible about Mary 
falls naturally into two portions—that which pre- 
cedes, and that which follows the baptism of our 
Lord. (a) All that we know of the former is in- 
cluded in the earlier chapters of St. Matthew and 
St. Luke. These agree in the main facts, that Jesus 
was ‘conceived of the Holy Ghost, born of the 
Virgin Mary,’ that His mother was espoused to 
Joseph, that the birth took place at Bethlehem 
towards the end of the reign of Herod the Great, 
that Nazareth was the subsequent home of the 
Holy Family, that previous intimation of the 
supernatural birth had been given through the 
instrumentality of angels, that Jesus was descended 
from David, as shown in the appended genealogies. 
To these facts St. Matthew adds that the marriage 


of Joseph and Mary was carried out after the 
doubts of the former had been set at rest by an 
angelic vision; that wise men from the East, under 
the guidance of a star, came to offer their gifts 
at the cradle of the infant Saviour; that the 
children at Bethlehem were massacred owing to 
Herod’s jealousy, Jesus and His parents having 
previously taken refuge in Egypt, from whence 
they returned on the death of Herod, and settled 
at Nazareth in consequence of a divine warning. 
St. Luke adds the story of the birth of John, the 
Forerunner; the statement that Mary was already 
living at Nazareth when the angel Gabriel an- 
nounced to her that she should be the mother of 
the Messiah; the visit of Mary to her cousin 
Elisabeth, and her reception by the latter as the 
destined mother of the Lord; Mary’s song of 

raise; the journey of Joseph and Mary to 
Rechlchion to be enrolled there as belonging to 
the family of David; the birth in the stable; the 
announcement to the shepherds; the circumcision ; 
the purification in the temple; the blessing of 
Simeon and Anna; the return to Nazareth; the 
visit to the temple when Jesus was twelve years 
old; His questioning of the doctors; His answer 
to Mary’s complaint (‘Son, why hast thou thus 
dealt with us? behold, thy father and I have 
sought thee sorrowing’), in the words, ‘How is 
it that ye sought me? Wist ye not that I must 
be in my Father’s house?’ and lastly, the general 
statement as to the Son’s humility and the thought- 
ful pondering of the mother.* " 

It is a significant fact that the story of the 
Infaney is confined to these two Gospels. We 
may explain its omission in the Fourth Gospel 
by the consideration that this, being evidently 
supplementary to the others, often omits details 
which were assumed to be already familiar to 
the reader. But in the case of St. Mark we are 
forced to the conclusion, either that he was un- 
acquainted with the details of our Lord’s life 
previous to the preaching of John, or that, know- 
ing them, he did not regard them as an essential 
part of the Gospel message. The general impres- 
sion left by all the Gospels certainly is that during 
our Lord’s life the secret of His miraculous birth 
had been communicated to very few. Thus we 
read in Mt 13° ‘Is not this the carpenter’s son?’ 
Lk 4% ‘Is not this Joseph’s son?’ Jn 6” ‘Is not 
this Jesus the son of Joseph, whose father and 
mother we know?’ And so in Jn 1* Philip says 
to Nathanael, ‘We have found him of whom 
Moses in the law and the prophets did write, 
Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph’; and both 
the genealogies of our Lord are traced to David 
through Joseph ‘the son of David.’+ Nor have 
we any evidence that the mysterious truth was 
generally known during the apostolic age. No 
allusion is made to it in the Acts or the Epistles, 
and the ‘woman clothed with the sun’ in Rev 12, 
though interpreted by some of the Virgin, is plain] 
intended to symbolize the Church. St. Paul, St. 

*Resch thinks (Kindheitsevangelium, Leipzig, 1895) that 
both evangelists borrowed from the same source, the B/Gacs 
yevicews “Inco Xpiorod mentioned by St. Matthew (11), which we 
may suppose to have been published after the Virgin’s death, 
about A.D. 60. He accounts for the differences between them by 
supposing that St. Luke purposely omitted those incidents 
which had been already selected by St. Matthew as showing the 
fulfilment of Hebrew prophecy, while he preferred himself to 
dwell on that part of the story which possessed the widest 
human interest. Prof. W. M. Ramsay, on the other hand, 
thinks that Luke’s account is directly due to Mary herself (Was 
Christ born at Bethlehem ? pp. 73-88). 

+ Mt 12%, 

{ It is true that Gal 44 ‘When the fulness of time was come 
God sent forth his Son, made of a woman, made under the law, 
to redeem them that were under the law,’ has been cited as 
such an allusion; but the phrase there used yevépevoy éx yuveeixes 
may be merely an equivalent of yevyvyro) yoveizev found in Job 141 


1514 254, Mt 114, Lk 728, or at most it may refer to the promise 
of Gn 3), 
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Peter, and St. John are alike emphatic in in- 
sisting on the fact of the Incarnation as the 
central truth of the Christian religion, and alike 
silent as to the way in which it was brought about. 

The ancient Syriac Gospel discovered at Mt. 
Sinai, and published in 1894, of which a translation 
was published by Mrs. Lewis in 1896, has some 
remarkable variants in Mt 1", Jt runs thus: 
‘Jacob begat Joseph; Joseph, to whom was be- 
trothed Mary the Virgin, begat Jesus who is 
called Christ’; again in v.71 the reading is ‘she 
shall bear to thee a son’; and in v.™ ‘she bore 
to hima son.’ The publication gave rise to much 
discussion in the Academy * and elsewhere: among 
other theories it was suggested that this might be 
an Ebionite revision of our Gospel; but this seemed 
inconsistent with the word ‘ Virgin’ which appears 
in v.16, as well as with vv.!8-?°, Others supposed 
that the Syriac version represents an earlier form 
of the genealogy, which may have been taken from 
a Jewish register and incorporated in the Gospel. 
This view received a certain amount of support 
from some of the old Latin versions, which have 
Joseph cur desponsata virgo Maria genuit Jesum, 
where the use of genwit instead of peperit has 
been thought to betoken an earlier form, in which 
desponsata was followed by erat.+ See, further, 
art. JESUS CHRIST in vol. ii. p. 644. 

However this may be, there can be no doubt 
that the miraculous conception was denied by 
several of the early heretics, who either maintained 
(with Cerinthus) the naturalistic birth of the Lord, 
followed by the bestowal of supernatural powers 
through the descent of the Spirit at His baptism, 
or held (with Marcion) that He was without earthly 
parentage, but descended from heaven in the 15th 
year of Tiberius and showed Himself in the syna- 
gogue of Capernaum. 

On the other hand, stress is laid on the super- 
natural birth of the Lord by Ignatius, who in oppos- 
ing the phantom theory of the Docetz uses such 
phrases as cal éx Maplas xal éx 0e00, Eph. 7; 6 yap eds 
quay Inoods Xpiords exvopop7On bard Maplas Kar’ olkovo- 
play éx omépuaros uéev Aaveld rvevuaros dé aylou, 1b. 18 ; 
éhabev Tov &pxovTa Tov al&vos TovTov 7 TapHevla Mapias 
kal 6 ToKerds avris, duolws Kal 6 Odvaros Tod Kupiov, 
ib. 19: these, he says, are rpla uvorjpia Kpavyijs, 
three mysteries wrought in the silence of God, 
though destined to be proclaimed aloud. + 

(6) Proceeding now to the second part of Mary’s 
life, we find her, after the death of her husband (who 
is introduced for the last time in the visit to the 
temple), residing, as it would seem, with the Lord 
and His brethren [see BRETHREN OF THE LORD], 
partly at Nazareth (Mk 6, Lk 4'6, Jn 1% 19°) and 
partly at Capernaum (Mt 4% 91, Mk 2}, Jn 2%), 
We are not told that she accompanied our Lord in 
His missionary journeys, like Mary Magdalene and 
Susanna (Mk 15%, Lk 8°). The first mention of her 
in this period is at the marriage at Cana in Galilee 
(Jn 2), where her direction to the servants, ‘ What- 
soever he saith unto you, do it,’ seems to show that 
her relation to the bridegroom was such as to justify 
the exercise of authority on her part. Her previous 
appeal to her Son to provide for the deficiency of 
wine had drawn forth from Him the same sort of 
correction as her complaint at His disappearance on 
the occasion of the visit to the temple, ri éuol kai 
col, yivat; ‘ Woman, what hast thou to do with me?’ 
Though there was nothing of harshness in the 


* See letters by Conybeare, Sanday, Charles, Badham, and 
others in the Academy for 1894 and 1895 ; also Blass, Philology 
of the Gospels, p. 86 f. 

+ The verse occurs in ‘a (recently discovered) fragment of the 
oldest known MS of any part of the NT,’ which has just been 
edited by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt in the Ist part of the 
Oxyrhynchus Papiri. It appears there in its ordinary form, 
Taxag d ivévnoey "Iwonp tov evdpa Mapias, t& tis tyevv40n "Inoods o 
Atyouevos Xpiors. : $ 

t See Lightfoot, Ignatius, vol. ii. p. 76. 


appellation yiva, as we may see from its use in 
the last tender commendation of His mother to 
the beloved disciple (Jn 1976), yet the choice of a 
word applying alike to all women is not without 
its significance, and the clause which follows un- 
doubtedly contains a warning that it was not for 
her or for any human being to determine His course 
of action.* The next mention of Mary is in Mk 
30-87, where we are told that the people pressed 
upon Jesus tosuch an extent that He had not even 
time to eat; and that His friends hearing this, 
‘went out to lay hold on him: for they said, He 
is beside himself.’ Accordingly in the 3lst verse 
we read that ‘his mother and brethren came 
where he was, and, standing without, sent unto 
him, calling him... . And they say unto him, 
Behold, thy mother and thy brethren without seek 
for thee. And he answereth them, and saith, 
Who is my mother and my brethren? And look- 
ing round on them which sat round about him 
(in Mt 12* ‘ stretching forth his hand towards his 
disciples’), he saith, Behold my mother and my 
brethren! For whosoever shall do the will of 
God, the same is my brother, and sister, and 
mother.’ Here, too, the same lesson is taught, 
viz. that the knowledge of Christ after the flesh 
conveys no special privilege, no right of interference 
or control, not even any exclusive or peculiar 
blessedness, for in Lk 11” the exclamation, ‘Blessed 
is the womb that bare thee, and the paps which 
thou didst suck,’ calls forth the correction that 
His mother’s true blessedness consisted, not in the 
fact of a physical connexion, but in those moral 
and spiritual qualifications which were open to 
all, ‘Yea, rather (uevody),+ blessed are they that 
hear the word of God and keep it.’ The next 
occasion on which we meet with Mary is at the foot 
of the Cross. She had come up with other women 
from Galilee to be present at the passover. As 
she stood watching the dying agony of her Son, 
she received His latest charge, entrusting her to 
the guardianship of the beloved disciple, who from 
that hour took her to his own home (Jn 197), The 
only remaining notice of her in the NT is contained 
in Ac 1", where she is mentioned as continuing in 
prayer and supplication with the apostles and the 
other women and the brethren of the Lord. 

2. The brief but exquisite sketch of our Lord’s 
early years contained in the NT provided a natural 
stimulant to imagination and curiosity, and the 
craving for further particulars was supplied by the 
writers of the Apocryphal Gospels, sometimes with 
the ulterior aim of magnifying asceticism or incul- 
cating some special doctrine of their own. Hence 
in the Apostolic Constitutions (vi. 16) these works are 
spoken of as ‘ poisonous apocryphal books in which 
the wicked heretics reproach the creation, mar- 
riage, the providential government of the world,’ 
ete. Their popularity, however, was so great, 
that Catholic writers found it necessary either 
to imitate or to revise them. We will give here a 
general sketch of the further story of the Infancy, 
derived from a comparison of these apocryphal 
sources, disregarding minor discrepancies. 


* Blass (/.c. p. 238) quotes Nonnus’ paraphrase ¢/ tuoi, vives, 
72 col airy, aS implying that 4 must have been read instead of 
zai in a contemporary MS of the Fourth Gospel, and argues 
that we should replace 7 in the text. Prof. Ramsay thinks that 
we may understand the existing text in the same general sense, 
‘how does that concern us’ (/.c. p. 84). The objection to this 
is (1) the constant use of the phrase in the other sense ; (2) the 
consensus of the ancient commentators ; (3) the almost certainty 
that the other meaning would have been expressed by +/ xpos "jus 
as in Mt 274, Jn 2122; (4) the inappropriateness of the supposed 
language in the mouth of Jesus under the actual circumstances. 
Surely it is every man’s ‘concern’ to save his friend from incon- 
venience or discredit. And what, on this supposition, is the 
force of the words which follow ‘mine hour has not yet come 2 
—words which give a natural reason for the vf tuo) za) vol ; 

+ TR reads evedvye with B2CD, but the y« is rightly dropped 
by WH, Nestle, et a. 
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The first development is concerned with the 
period preceding the betrothal of Mary. Her 
parents are said to have been Joachim of Nazareth 
and Anna of Bethlehem, both of the family of 
David. When they had been married twenty 
years without children, Joachim, going up to make 
his offering at the temple, was repelled as coming 
under the curse pronounced in Scripture against 
those who had not raised up seed to Israel. Being 
ashamed to return home, he retired to the wilder- 
ness and fasted there forty days, and received 
an assurance that a child should be born to him. 
Meanwhile his wife was bewailing her barrenness 
and her husband’s desertion, envying even the 
sparrows which had their nest in her garden. An 
angel comforted her by the news that Joachim was 
returning, and that she should bear him a child, 
whom she at once vowed to dedicate to the service 
of the temple. At the age of three, the child of 
promise was accordingly taken by her parents to 
the temple, where she charmed all the beholders 
by dancing on the steps of the altar. She remained 
in the temple, ministered to by angels, till she 
had completed her twelfth year, when the high 
priest was directed to summon all the widowers of 
Israel to bring each his rod to present before the 
altar, in order that it might be made known by a 
miraculous sign to whose care the Virgin was to 
be committed. When Joseph’s rod was returned 
to him, a dove issued from it and hovered over his 
head: to him therefore Mary was entrusted in 
spite of his protests. Seven virgins were appointed 

‘to be her companions, and to work with her at 
a new veil for the temple, while Joseph left his 
home to follow his calling as a shipwright. One 
day Mary, going out to draw water, heard a voice 
saying, ‘Hail! thou that art highly favoured.’ 
Being alarmed at seeing no one, she left her vessel 
and returned to work at the veil, when an angel 
appeared and addressed her in the words, ‘ Fear 
not, Mary, thou hast found favour with God by 
thy vow of chastity, and shalt conceive by His 
word. . . . A virgin thou shalt conceive, a virgin 
bring forth, a virgin rear thy Son.’ Shortly after- 
wards Mary appeared before the high priest with 
the veil, and received his blessing. Then come 
the visit to Elisabeth, the return home, the meet- 
ing with Joseph, the quieting of his suspicions by 
a vision, a summons from the priests, directing 
both Mary and Joseph to attend at the temple 
and reply to the charge brought against them ; 
the proof of their innocence by the ordeal of the 
water of bitterness (Nu 538). 

In the apocryphal account of the visit to Beth- 
lehem the following points are noticeable. Mary 
rides on an ass, and is accompanied by Joseph and 
two of his sons ; as they approach Bethlehem they 
stop before a cave,* into which Joseph carried her. 
As soon as she entered it the darkness was lit up 
by a glory brighter than the sun, which continued 
as long as she remained there. Meanwhile Joseph 
had gone to seek for a midwife. As he went, he 
looked up and saw all movement brought to a 
sudden pause, both in heaven and earth. When 
the pause was over, he beheld a woman coming 
down from the mountain, who told him she was 
a midwife, and went with him to the cave, on 
which a bright cloud was resting. Going in 
they found Mary with her Child at her breast, 
but no other sign of her delivery. Salome, who 
had followed them, would not believe in the 
miraculous birth without further examination,*+ 


* The tradition of the cave is found in some of the earliest 
Christian writers, e.g. Justin, Dial. 78; Orig. c. Cels.i. 51. It 
is supposed to haye been derived from Is 3316 oiros cizaoes év 
Ubnraea canrain xirpas loyupus. See Blass, l.c. p. 165. 

+ This is referred to by Clem. Alex. Stvom. 889, werd ro rexziv 
airiy pasaleocy puoi tives weeplévoy eipeOjver; cf. Jerome, adv. 
Pelag. 2, ‘Solus Christus clausas portas vulv# virginalis 
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and was punished for her impiety by the withering 
of her hand, which was, however, restored on her 
repentance. On the third day after the birth, 
Mary moved from the cave to a stable, and placed 
the Child in a manger, where the ox and the ass 
worshipped Him, thus fulfilling the word of the 
prophet, ‘the ox knoweth his owner, and the ass 
his master’s crib.’ 

The adoration of the Magi and the subsequent 
massacre of the Innocents are taken with little 
alteration from the Bible. But many fanciful 
additions are made in narrating the journey to 
Egypt. Wild beasts play around the infant Saviour ; 
trees bend down their branches to offer their fruit 
to Mary; springs burst forth at her need; the 
idols fall from their bases to the earth; the 
journey is miraculously shortened; lepers and 
demoniacs and sick people of all sorts are healed 
by being sprinkled with the water in which Mary 
had washed her Child, or by handkerchiefs which 
He had touched. One of the most remarkable 
stories is that of the healing of a young man who 
had been turned by enchantment into a mule. 
His sisters having besought the Virgin’s help, she 
placed her Son on the mule, and at her prayer He 
restored the youth to his original shape. Another 
story relates to the two robbers who were after- 
wards crucified with Jesus. The one, called Titus,* 
had with difficulty prevented his fellow from giving 
the alarm as the Holy Family passed by. Mary 
thanked him, and prayed that he might receive 
forgiveness of his sins; whereupon Jesus answered, 
‘Atter thirty years he shall be crucified on my 
right hand, and shall precede Me to Paradise.’ 
At the end of the third year they returned from 
Egypt to Nazareth. It is unnecessary to relate 
the miracles, trivial or even malicious, said to have 
been wrought there by the child Jesus. Joseph 
died when Jesus was eighteen years of age. 

No further particulars of interest are added to 
the life of Mary, as recorded in the Bible, till 
after the resurrection, when Jesus is said to have 
appeared to her, first of all, accompanied by the 
patriarchs and prophets whom He had released 
trom Hades.t ‘Two years later (other versions 
give 22 or 24 years) she was warned by an angel 
that her death was approaching, and the apostles 
were all miraculously conveyed from various parts 
of the earth to be present at her bedside. Jesus 
Himself received her soul, and after three days her 
body was carried up by angels to heaven. St. 
Thomas, who had come too late for her death, 
was privileged to behold her ascension, and to 
receive her girdle as a sign of blessing. 

In his note on Jn 19%” Westcott says, ‘ Nothing 
is known with reasonable certainty of the later 
life of the mother of the Lord. Epiphanius was 
evidently unacquainted with any accepted tradi- 
tion on the subject (Her. 78). He leaves it in 
doubt whether she accompanied St. John to Asia 
Minor or not. But in the course of time surmises 


aperuit, que tamen clause jugiter permanserunt’; and, on the 
other side, Tertull. de Carne Christi, 23; Orig. Hom. 14 in 
Luc. ; Epiphan. Her. p. 1051. 

* Evang. Infant. c. 23, elsewhere called Dysmas. 

t Pseudo-Ambrose, de Virginitate, i. 3. 

{ For the story ‘of the death and Assumption, see the apocry- 
phal treatises de Transitu Maric, ascribed to St. John and to 
Melito. The earliest hint of such a belief among orthodox 
writersis to be found in Epiphanius (d. 403), who, while strongly 
censuring the heretical sect of the Collyridians for their worship 
of Mary (Panar. p. 1061), believes that some extraordinary 
mystery about her death is implied in the words of Rev (1214), 
‘there were given to her eagle’s wings.’ Melito’s de Transitw 
was condemned as heretical in the decree de Libris Canonicis, 
attributed to Pope Gelasius, A.p. 494. The most recent state- 
ment of the Roman Catholic belief on this point will be found in 
Wilhelm and Scannel, vol. ii. p. 220: ‘Mary’s corporeal assump- 
tion into heaven is so thoroughly implied in the notion of her 
personality as given by Bible and dogma, that the Church can 
dispense with strict historical evidence of the fact.’ Cf. also 
Livius, Blessed Virgin, pp. 338-378. 
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were converted into facts ; and Nicephorus Callisti 
(Tc. 1850), Hist. Eccl. ii. 3, relates that she lived 
with St. John at Jerusalem for eleven years after 
the death of the Lord, and died there in her 59th 
year. The site of the Tomb of the Virgin, just to 
the north of the Garden of Gethsemane, is not 
mentioned by any traveller of the first six centuries, 
and the later tradition that the church there was 
built by Helena is certainly false. See Quares- 
mius, ll. 240 ff; Williams, Holy City, ii. 484 ff. 
From a passage in a synodical letter of the Council 
of Ephesus (A.D. 481, Conc. iii. 573, Labbe) it 
appears that, according to another tradition, the 
mother of the Lord accompanied St. John to 
Ephesus, and was buried there.’ See, further, art. 
‘Le lieu de la dormition de la Trés Sainte Vierge,’ 
by Pere Séjourné in Revue Biblique, Jan. 1899, p. 
141 ff. The traditional site of the Dormitio Marve 
in Jerusalem was made over to the Emperor of 
Germany in 1898. 

For Jewish and Mohammedan traditions with 
regard to Mary, see Canon Meyrick’s article 
‘Mary the Virgin,’ in Smith’s DB. The only point 
which need be mentioned here is the Jewish slander 
reported by Celsus,* to the effect that Jesus was 
the illegitimate son of Mary and a soldier Pandera. 

B. As early as the 2nd cent. we find Eve made 
a type of Mary, as Adam was of our Lord. As 
Eve had brought about the curse by listening to 
the Serpent, so Mary the blessing by listening to 
the Angel.t Still she shared man’s fallen nature, 
and was guilty of actual sin. So Ireneeus (iii. 16. 
7), ‘Dominus repellens ejus intempestivam festi- 
nationem dixit: Quid mihi et tibi est, mulier?’ 
So Origen (Hom. im Luc. 17) interprets the pro- 
phecy of Simeon, ‘A sword shall pierce through 
thine own soul also,’ of the doubts felt by Mary, 
in common with the apostles, at the crucifixion : 
‘Si omnes peccaverunt et egent gloria Dei, justifi- 
cati gratia ejus et redempti, utique et Maria illo 
tempore scandalizata est’ ;+ and still more strongly 
Tertullian (de Carne Christi, 7), and Chrysostom, 
commenting on Mt 1248 (Hom. in Matt. 44), where 
he says Mary called down her Son’s rebuke by her 
presumption (d7évo.a).§ 

Augustine || was among the earliest of the 
Fathers who thought it possible that she might be 
an exception to the rule that all have committed 
actual sins; though he allows that she shared the 
common corruption of humanity, and quotes Lk 
1127 as showing that even the mother of Jesus was 
blessed, not because in her the Word was made 
flesh, but because she kept the word of God. 

It does not appear that we have any direct evi- 
dence of prayer being made, or worship offered, to 
Mary during the first four centuries,** except by the 
obseure sect of the Collyridians already mentioned, 
against whom Epiphanius lays down the rule, év 
Ting @orw Mapia, 6 dé Iarhp kal Lids Kal” Ayov Ivetua 
mpockuvelabw' thy Maplay undels mpocxuvelrw. But the 


* Orig. c. Cels. i. 832. This calumny is denounced in the Koran 
(iv. 155) as one of the sins of the Jewish people. : 

+ Justin M., Dial. 100; Iren. iii. 22. 4, v. 19. 1, ‘siea inobedierat 
Deo, sed hee suasa est obedire Deo, uti virginis Eve virgo Maria 
fieret advocata. Et quemadmodum adstrictum est morti genus 
humanum per virginem, salvatur per virginem’; cf. also Tert. 
de Carne Christi, 17. c 

t So Basil, Hist. 260, and others; cf. Hilary, Ps. 11820, where 
it is said that even Mary has to pass through the purgatorial 
fire. 

§ Stephanus cites other instances from Chrysostom. _ 

|| De Nat. et Grat. c. 36, where in answer to Pelagius, who 
had given a list of sinless saints from the OT, concluding with 
the names of Elisabeth and Mary, ‘quam dicit sine peccato 
confiteri necesse esse pietati,’ Augustine maintains that all had 
sinned ‘excepta sancta virgine Maria de qua propter honorem 
Domini nullam prorsus, cum de peccatis agitur, haberi volo 
questionem.’ Ephraem Syrus and Ambrose are quoted to the 
same effect. 

FT See c, Julian. v. 15, quoted in Livius, p. 246 f. 

** Smith’s DB, s.v. MARY THE VIRGIN, yol. ii. p. 267; Tyler’s 
Roman Worship of the Virgin. 
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cultus and invocation of the martyrs, and belief in 
their miraculous power, had been growing up as 
early as the 3rd cent.,* and the gradual paganiz- 
ing of the Church, which followed the establishment 
of Christianity as the religion of the empire, led, 
in many places, to the substitution of Christian 
saints for the old local divinities.+ Indeed the 
continued use of the old temples and ceremonies 
and images under new names might seem to be 
countenanced by St. Paul’s words in reference to the 
Athenian altar ‘whom ye ignorantly worship, him 
declare I unto you.’ Then the worship of the Lares, 
the apotheosis of the dead, the almost blasphemous 
homage paid to the living emperor in the East, pre- 
pared the way for the worship of saints. The 
votaries of Demeter and Persephone and of other 
female deities found it easier to transfer their alle- 
giance to the Christian Church, when they were 
permitted to make their vows there to Mary as 
the Mother of God and the Queen of Heaven;t 
while at the same time these titles were demanded 
by the more fanatical Christians, who claimed divine 
honours for the ideal and prototype of virginity, 
which they held to be the highest of all virtues. 
The movement in this direction was especially 
favoured by the reaction against the Nestorian 
heresy, condemned at the Council of Ephesus in 
A.D. 431—a reaction shown in the multiplication 
of pictures of the Virgin, and in a readiness to 
accept, as authentic, any supposed tradition or 
revelation which tended to her glory. On the 
other hand, the Divinity of Christ tended to 
obscure his Humanity. The loving sympathy of 
one who could be touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities was transferred to Mary, whose media- 
tion with her Son, the stern and terrible Judge, 
was every day felt to be more necessary to weak 
and erring mortals. Add to this the chivalrous 
sentiments and the respect for woman among the 
northern nations of Europe, and we shall not be 
surprised at the subsequent developments of 
Mariolatry. The language of the Bible, especially 
in the Vulgate, was strained to support this: the 
name ‘Mariam’ itself received various interpreta- 
tions, of which the most popular was Stella Maris : 
the promise to the seed of the woman in Gn 3% 
was transferred to the woman herself in accord- 
ance with the Vulgate mistranslation, ‘ipsa con- 
teret caput tuum’: the greeting in Lk 1 yatpe 
kexapirwuévyn (Vuleg. ‘ave gratia plena’) was a proof 
that Mary was herself a fountain of grace: her 
reply to the angel (0d ywdoxw dvdpa) is taken to be 
a vow: the words by which she was entrusted to 
the care of the beloved disciple, (50d 6 vids cov, 
describe her relation to all true members of the 
Church. She is the Bride of the Canticles, the 
Woman persecuted by the dragon in the Apocalypse, 
the Wisdom of whom Solomon speaks, whom the 
Lord possessed in the beginning as His daily delight, 
rejoicing always before Him. Christian orators, be- 
ginning with Proclus, patriarch of Constantinople 
in the middle of the 5th cent. (who spoke of the 
Mother of God, % @cordxos,§ as ‘the only bridge be- 


* Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, s.v. MARTYRS, RELICS, 
WonpeErs, LIGHTS. 

+ See Gieseler, H.H. ii. p. 24 ff.; Bede, H.E. Angi. i. 30; 
Augusti, Denkw. iii. 9 ff.; Maitland, Dark Ages, p. 149 ff., 
Homily on Idolatry, parts 2 and 3; J. J. Blunt, Vestiges of 
Ancient Customs in Modern Italy. 

t ‘The fact that:some ancient heretics actualiy did maintain 
the Holy Ghost to be a female (Iren. i. 38; Gospel of the 
Hebrews, ap. Orig. Comm. in Joan. ii. 6), only serves to show 
the reluctance with which mankind bade adieu to that sex as 
objects of worship.’ Blunt, /.c. ch. 3. nie 

§ This phrase, condemned by Coleridge (Lng. Div. i. 45), though 
accepted by most Anglican divines (¢.g. Pearson, Creed, p. 177), 
is open to the objection contained in Augustine’s words (de 
Fide et Symbolo, 9), ‘nec nos ad negandam Christi matrem 
cogit quod ab eo dictum est Quid mihi et tibi est mautlier?... 
sed admonet potius ut intelligamus secundum Deum non 
habuisse matrem.’ 
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tween man and God’), vied with one another in 
devising new phrases in her honour; and the glowing 
hyperboles of an earlier generation were fixed in 
the dogma or ritual of a later generation, which 
again quickly gathered to itself a new halo of senti- 
ment, to be followed by a yet further advance both 
in theory and practice. We may consider this 
development under three heads: (1) the personal 
holiness of the Virgin ; (2) her power and dignity ; 
(3) the nature of the worship due to her. 

(1) We have seen that Augustine thought Mary 
might be exemptfrom actual sin, though sharing the 
general corruption of man’s nature. Pelagius and 
his disciple Julian denied thishereditary sinfulness. * 
Paschasius Radbertus(c.830),in his controversy with 
Ratramnus, maintained that Mary was sanctified in 
the womb; and this was the doctrine of Bernard (b. 
1091), who, however, protested strongly against the 
institution of the feast of the Conception by the 
Canons of Lyons, Dec. 8, 1140, as sanctioning the 
belief in the Immaculate Conception, which he re- 
garded as superstitious and opposed to the tradition 
ofthe Church. Bernard was flowed by the greatest 
schoolmen, including Thomas Aquinas (d. 1274); but 
about the year 1300 Duns Scotus maintained that, 
since it was as much in the power of God to blot 
out sin in the moment of conception as at a later 
period, 16 was more congruous to attribute to the 

irgin the higher perfection. This view was 
adopted by the Franciscans and supported by the 
visions of St. Brigitta, while the older view was 
maintained by the Dominicans and supported by 
the visions of St. Catharine of Sienna. Pope 
Sixtus Iv. (1476) declared it an open question, 
but gave his sanction to the festival. Finally, 
the dogma of the Immaculate Conception was pro- 
claimed by Pius 1x., Dec. 1854.+ 

(2) By the end of the 7th cent. the belief in wonder- 
working pictures, icons, and the honouring of 
these with osculation, lights, and incense, to- 
gether with the invocation of the Virgin and other 
saints, had become so common in the Eastern 
Church, that Christians were regarded as idolaters 
by the Mohammedans. Leo the Isaurian, who 
became emperor in 716, tried to avert this charge 
by forbidding the use of images altogether; and 
his prohibition was confirmed by the Synod of 
Constantinople in 754. The chief opponents of 
the Iconoclasts were Germanus of Constantinople 
and John of Damascus, who, in their writings, 
assign to Mary the highest place in heaven next 
to the Blessed Trinity, though they guard them- 
selves against the imputation of deifying her, 
as the pagans did their Mater Deorwm (see 
Damase. Hom JI. in Dorm. Marie, §§ 11, 15). 
John addresses her as ‘the rest of the weary, 
comfort of the sorrowful, healing to the sick, 
pardon to the sinful, a ready help to all.’ In 
the llth cent. Damiani speaks of her as ‘non 
solum rogans sed imperans, domina non ancilla.’ 
In the 12th cent. Bernard, in the 13th Thomas 
Aquinas and Bonaventura, carry their adoration 
to a still higher pitch. Thomas is cited as say- 
ing that ‘in Mary is all our hope of salvation,’ 
and that she has obtained half the kingdom 
of God, ‘ut ipsa sit Regina misericordie, ut 
Christus est Rew justitie’; Bonaventura speaks 
of her as the ‘porta celi, quia nullus potest 
jam celum intrare nisi per Mariam transeat 
tanquam per portam,’ and to him are ascribed 
the contemporary adaptation of the Psalter and 
Te Deum to the worship of the Virgin, as a speci- 
men of which may be quoted the versicles of the 


*Cf. Aug. de Nat. et Grat. c. 36, and the words of Julian 
quoted by Aug. contra Jul. iv. 122, ‘ipsam Mariam diabolo 
nascendi conditione transcribis.’ 

+ See the very careful catena of earlier declarations on this 
subject, contained in Pusey’s Letter to Newman, 1869. 


latter—‘ All the earth doth worship Thee, Spouse 
ofthe Eternal Father’; ‘ Vouchsafe, O sweet Mary, 
to keep us now and ever without sin.” What is 
perhaps even more remarkable is that, in an early 
sermon of Wyclif’s* (d. 1384), we read: ‘It seems 
to me impossible that we should obtain the reward 
without the help of Mary. There is no sex or age, 
no rank or position, of any one in the whole human 
race, which has no need to call for the help of the 
Holy Virgin.’+ 

It must not be supposed, however, that there 
was no protest against the constantly advancing 
tide of Mariolatry. Beside the Nestorians and 
the Eastern Iconoclasts, who were to a certain 
extent supported by the Frankish Church under 
Charlemagne, there were various sects, Paulicians,t 
Cathari, and later the Waldenses and Moravians, 
which condemned the Invocation of Saints; and at 
least two eminent Churchmen in the 9th cent. 
wrote against it, viz. Agobard, archbishop of 
Lyons, and Claudius, bishop of Turin. Wycelif 
gradually came to the same conclusion, and some 
of his followers, e.g. Lord Cobham, were condemned 
to death for contradicting the teaching of the 
Church as to the worship of saints. The desire 
for reform in the practice and teaching of the 
Church was strongly reinforced by the reaction 
from the medieval system, which came in with 
the Renaissance: and by the end of the 15th cent. 
there were many signs that the old ideas as to the 
Virgin were becoming untenable. This may be 
seen from the reference made to her in Dean Colet’s 
Preceptes of Livinge, ‘Byleve and trust in chryst 
Jesu. Worship hym and his moder Mary,’ especially 
when viewed in the light of his favourite principle, 
‘Keep to the Bible and the Apostles’ Creed, and 
let divines dispute about the rest’; as well as from 
the charge brought against him (1512), that he 
denied the worship of images.|| The opinion of 
Erasmus is known from the Hncomiwm Marie 
and Peregrinatio, in which he ridicules pilgrimages 
to the shrine of St. Mary of Walsingham, the 
prayers offered to her, and generally the specula- 
tions of the schoolmen as to her virginity and 
sinlessness. Even Sir Thomas More condemns 
image-worship in his Utopia, and in a letter to 
Erasmus expresses his disgust at the Mariolatry 
which he witnessed at Coventry, where a Francis- 
can was preaching that ‘whoever made daily use 
of the Psalter of the Blessed Virgin could never be 
damned,’ while the parish priest, seeing that men 
became emboldened to crime through trust in 
their devotions to the Virgin, made a vain protest, 
which only drew on him the charge of impiety. 
In another letter to a monk in defence of Erasmus, 
More mentions that he had himself known of a 
band of assassins, who used to kneel before the 
Virgin, and then proceed ‘piously to perpetrate 
their crime.’ He adds that he docs not say this ‘to 
condemn those who occasionally salute the Holy 
Virgin, than which nothing is more beneficial.’ 
While all the Reformed Churches condemned the 
doctrine of Rome on this point, the Lutherans 
were less prominent in opposing it than the Swiss 
and the French, who often drew upon themselves 
pear en by their violence in destroying images. 

erquin, the first Protestant 1nartyr in France, 
was charged with asserting that it was wrong to 
invoke the Virgin Mary in place of the Holy 
Spirit, and to call her the source of all grace, or 
assign to her such titles as ‘Our hope’ and ‘Our 
life,’ which belong only to Christ. The doctrine 

* See Lechler’s Wyelif, p. 299, Eng. tr. 

t+ Compare, too, Luther’s favourite, Tauler, in Hagenbach’s 
Hist. of Doctrines, vol. ii. p. 817, Eng. tr. 

t See Conybeare’s Key of Truth, 1898. 

§ Neander, Eng. tr. vi. 210. 
alee Lupton’s Injluence of Dean Colet on the Reformation 
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of the Church of England is given in the 15th Art., 
Of Christ alone without sin, and in the 22nd, 
where it is said, ‘The Romish doctrine concerning 
Purgatory, Pardons, Worshipping, and Adoration, 
as well of Images as of Reliques, and also In- 
vocation of Saints, is a fond thing vainly invented, 
and grounded upon no warranty of Scripture, but 
rather repugnant to the word of God.’ Both 
articles are unaltered from the form in which they 
were originally put forth in 1553, except that the 
phrase ‘Romish doctrine’ was substituted in 1562 
for ‘doctrine of the school-authors’ in the earlier 
form. 

Even the Council of Trent (1545-1563) gives 
evidence of this change of feeling in the guarded 
language used in Sess. xxv.: De invocatione, 
veneratione, et reliquits Sanctorum et sacris imagini- 
bus, where it is enjoined that ‘the people be taught 
that the Saints reigning with Christ offer their 
prayers for men to God, and that it is good and 
useful to invoke them as suppliants, and to have 
recourse to their prayers for the sake of obtaining 
benefit from God, through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
who is our only Redeemer and Saviour.’ This is 
followed by a warning against superstition in such 
worship, and the caution that no innovation should 
be made except with the approbation of the bishop. 
The Roman Catechism speaks more particularly of 
the Virgin: ‘Rightly are we taught to pray to the 
most blessed Mother of God, wt nobis peccatoribus 
sua intercessione conciliaret Dewm, bonaque tum ad 
hanc tum ad eternam vitam necessaria impetraret.’ 

The check on superstition was, however, only 
temporary. Mainly owing to the efforts of the 
Jesuits, Mariolatry is probably now more pre- 
valent in the Church of Rome than at any former 
time, if we may judge from the Decree of Sth 
Dec. 1854, the enormous crowds of pilgrims who 
flock to Lourdes, and the popularity of such books 
as the Glories of Mary, brought out in 1784 by St. 
Alphonsus de Liguori, of which the English trans- 
lation is ‘heartily commended to the faithful’ by 
the late Cardinals Wiseman and Manning. Even 
Cardinal Newman does not shrink from using the 
phrase ‘deification’ in reference to the Romish 
doctrine of the Virgin and the Saints (Lssay on 
Development, ch. 8).* 

(3) As early as the 5th cent. Augustine gives a 
warning against the worship of saints in the words, 
‘Honorandi sunt propter imitationem, non ador- 
andi propter religionem’ (de Vera Religione, 55) ; 
‘Colimus martyres eo cultu dilectionis et societatis 
quo in hac vita coluntur sancti homines Dei... 
illo cultu qui Greece ‘‘Latria” dicitur, cum sit 
queedam proprie divinitati debita servitus, nec 
colimus, nec colendum docemus nisi unum Deum’ 
(c. Faustum, xx. 21). In the 2nd Council of 
Niceea (786) it was decreed that the Cross of 
Christ, the Virgin, Angels, and Saints were 
entitled to religious reverence, Tiunrixh mporktyyjots, 
but not to divine worship, Aatpela. Peter Lombard 
(Sené. III. Dist. 9. 1) uses the word ‘ dulia’ for the 
former, but he says that there is a special dulia 
due to the humanity of Christ, ‘est queedam dulia 
soli humanitati Christi exhibenda, non alli 
creature.’ Thomas Aquinas gives this higher 
dulia the name of hyper-dulia, but transfers it 
to the worship of Mary, not to that of the 
humanity of Christ, which he identifies with latria 
(Summa, Pars. 3, Qu. 25). He cites Augustine for 
the distinguishing feature of latria: ‘aliquid est 
quod soli Deo exhibetur, scilicet sacrificiwm’ ; and 


*See also W. Palmer, Letter to Dr. Wiseman; Burgon, 
Letters from Rome. In the latest scientific exposition of Roman 
doctrine recommended by Card. Manning it is maintained that 
the Intercession of Mary is an ordinary and necessary means of 
salvation; and the dictum of certain theologians, that ‘God 
grants no grace except on the intercession of Mary,’ is defended 
(Wilhelm and Scannel, ii. pp. 223, 224). 
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later writers have maintained that, as the Mass is 
never offered to the Virgin, her worship never over- 
steps the limit of dulia. If, however, we under- 
stand sacrificium, as Augustine does (Civ. Dei, x. 
c. 1, §§ 2,3; c. 3, 4, 5, 6), in a spiritual sense of fer- 
vent love and devotion, it is difficult to see how 
the worship inculeated in such a book as the 
Glories of Mary differs from this; and Pusey 
quotes passages from Corn. a Lapide, Faber, and 
others, in which it is actually maintained that 
Mary is present and received in the Eucharist, and 
feeds the worshippers there with her own flesh.* 
C. By far the commonest form of devotion to 
the Virgin is the Ave Maria, consisting of two 
parts: the salutation—‘ Hail, Mary, full of grace, 
the Lord is with thee; blessed art thou among 
women, and blessed is the fruit of thy womb’ ; 
and the prayer—‘ Holy Mary, Mother of God, 
pray for us sinners, now, and at the hour of death.’ 
The former part was first ordered to be used as a 
church formula by Odo, bishop of Paris, in 1196 ; 
the latter part first appears in the 15th cent., and 
was directed to be used daily at the seven canonical 
hours by Pius v. in 1568. The ‘Angelus’ (said 
to have been introduced in 1287) consists of three 
recitations of the Ave Maria at the sound of the 
Angelus bell, at morning, midday, and night, the 
first recitation on each occasion being introduced 
by the words, ‘The Angel of the Lord announced 
to Mary, and she conceived of the Holy Ghost.’ 
The ‘ Rosary’ is the string of beads introduced by 
St. Dominic in 1210 to facilitate the repetition of 
150 Ave Marias and 15 Pater Nosters. The name is 
also used for this particular kind of devotion.t 
The oldest festival connected with the name of 
Mary is the Purification,t observed on 2nd Feb., 
thus consecrating, as Bede observes, the old lustral 
month of the Romans to a higher purpose. It was 
probably instituted by Justinian in 542. Itsname 
of ‘Candlemas’ was derived from the custom of 
consecrating candles and marching in procession 
with them on that day, in remembrance of the ‘light 
to lighten the Gentiles.’ The Annunciation ¢ (Lady 
Day), of which St. Bernard spoke as the ‘ radix om- 
nium festorum,’ was instituted about the end of the 
6th cent. The pagan feast of the Hilaria Matris 
Deum was held on the same day (25th March). 
The Assumption (15th Aug.), instituted by the 
emperor Maurice about the beginning of the 7th 
cent., was introduced into the West by Charle- 
magne. The Natiwity§ (8th Sept.) was probably 
instituted in Italy in the 10th cent. The Presenta- 
tion (21st Nov.) commemorates the dedication of 
Mary by her parents in her 3rd year. This festival 
was known in the East in 1150, but not till 1375 
in the West. We have already spoken of, the Con- 
ception § (Dec. 8). The Visitation § (2nd July) was 
instituted in 1389 to commemorate the visit of Mary 
to Elisabeth. It may be worth while to mention two 
other festivals: that of Mownt Carmel, instituted 
in 1587 to commemorate the appearance of the 
Virgin to the general of the Carmelites in the year 
1251, when she is said to have presented him with 
a scapular of the order, telling him that whoever 
died wearing this would escape the flames of hell. 
The other is the Translation of the House of 
Loretto, instituted in 1669 to commemorate the 
miraculous removal to Italy in 1294 of the house 
at Nazareth in which the angel appeared to Mary. 
Saturday was appropriated to the worship of 
the Virgin in 1096, so far as the clergy were con- 


* Birenicon, pp. 168-172. : ees 

+See articles Ham Mary and Rosary in Dict. of Christian 
Antiquities. : } 

+ The festivals thus denoted are marked with red letters in 
the Church of England calendar. 

§ The festivals thus denoted, as well as that of St. Anne, the 
mother of the Virgin (July 26), are marked as black-letter feasts 
in the Church of England calendar. 
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cerned, and this rule was extended to the laity in 
1229. The month of May is also dedicated to her 
honour, 

D. Development in opinion is illustrated by de- 
velopment in art. During the first five centuries 
there is nothing to show that the Virgin was in 
any way raised above other saints. She appears 
simply in scenes taken from Scripture, e.g. the 
Annunciation, the Adoration of the Magi, the 
Mother and Child (of frequent occurrence after the 
Nestorian controversy), or possibly as a single 
figure in the attitude of prayer. In an Adoration 
dated A.D. 435, Christ is seated alone on a throne 
with angels above Him, while His mother occupies 
a subordinate position on one side near two of the 
Magi. The niumbus is given to Christ, the angels, 
and king Herod, not to Mary.* It is not till the 
6th cent. that we find evidence of pre-eminent 
dignity ascribed to her in the painting of an 
Ascension, contained in a Syriac MS dated 586, 
where she stands in the centre of the apostles 
beneath the ascending figure of Christ. In this 
picture she, as well as our Lord and the angels, 
has the numbus, but the apostles are without it. 
With one remarkable exception, it is not till the 
9th cent. that we find her enthroned as Queen of 
Heaven in the centre of the apse}—a position 
formerly reserved for Christ. The exception 
referred to is ‘the mosaic of the apse of the 
cathedral of Parenzo in Istria, the work of Bishop 
Euphrasius, A.D. 535-543. She is throned and 
nimbed and supported by angels, holding her Son 
in her lap.’ The climax is reached in the 12th 
cent., when we find the Virgin enthroned with 
Christ, as His equal, in a mosaic of the Church of 
St. Maria in Trastevere. 

Mrs. Jameson, in her Legends of the Madonna, 
distinguishes between representations of real or 
supposed historical scenes, and purely ideal or 
devotional paintings. Among the latter may be 
noted those which exhibit the Virgin as Virgo 
Sapientie, Sponsa Dei, the Pieta (Madonna with 
dead Christ), Mater Dolorosa, Regina Celi, Mater 
Misericordie, in which character she is sometimes 
represented as endeavouring to shield mankind 
from the wrath of her Son. 

The most famous of the ancient portraits of the 
Virgin was that attributed to St. Luke, which was 
sent to Pulcheria from Jerusalem in 438. This 
was subsequently regarded as a kind of palladium, 
and accompanied the emperor to the battlefield, 
till the capture of Constantinople in 1453. 


From what has been said, it appears that no 
kind of justification for the worship of Mary is to 
be found in the Bible, or in the theory or practice 
of the Early Church. Indeed the silences no less 
than the utterances of Scripture might seem provi- 
dentially ordered so as to forbid any such develop- 
ment in after-ages. It may be argued, however, 
that there is an a posteriori justification in history. 
The idolatry of the Canaanites, against which 
the Mosaic law was primarily directed, was the 
deification of cruelty and vice, a true worship of 
devils. The idolatry of Greece at its best was the 
deification of beauty and intellect,sometimes favour- 
able to virtue, as we may see in Herodotus, but 
more frequently to vice, if we may trust the witness 
of Plato. The worship of the Virgin is the deifica- 
tion of beauty and goodness. Regarding this from 
the historical point of view, who can dispute the 
immense gain to humanity of the substitution of 
such worship for any pre-existing idolatry? Con- 
trasting it even with some other forms of Christi- 
anity, say with the more rigid Calvinistic school, we 

* See Marriott, Testimony of the Catacombs, p. 40. 


+ This is seen in two churches built by Pope Paschal 1. 
t Dict. of Christian Antiquities, vol. ii. p. 1154. 


can see reasons why the continued existence and pre- 
valence of Mariolatry should have been permitted 
‘for the hardness of men’s hearts’ by Divine Provi- 
dence. Tenderness, gentleness, reverence, sympathy; 
enthusiastic devotion to high objects; a deepened 
sense of the gracious dignity of motherhood ; joy 
in all beauty, whether of art or nature, as the 
outward manifestation of the Supreme Beauty ; a 
kindly natural piety breathing trust and hope; 
some faint reflexion of the modest meekness, the 
resigned submission, the pure unruffled calm of the 
maiden of Nazareth,—such we might anticipate 
would be some of the effects of the contemplation 
of so noble an ideal. And such, no doubt, have 
been its effects in thousands of simple believers to 
whom Mary has been the authorized representa- 
tion of the Divine goodness. But even so, there 
are certain qualities of mind and character, such as 
veracity, justice, fairness, honesty, an open eye, 
robust common-sense, large-minded considerate- 
ness, which are liable to fall into the background, 
when the feminine ideal, often coloured by medi- 
zeval modes of thought, bulks so large in the fore- 
ground. And if the only acceptable worship is 
that in spirit and in truth, must we not expect 
that a worship, founded in mere human invention 
and the capricious movements of an unchastened 
piety, would give proof of its unsoundness by its 
fruits? We shall not theréfore be surprised to 
find that, where the sovereignty of Mary has 
tended to eclipse the sovereignty of God, the 
idea of goodness has been exchanged for that of 
mere weak indulgence, while the thought of the 
All-Holy and All-Just has been first shrunk from 
and then forgotten. If Christ has entrusted to 
His mother the whole treasury of grace, what need 
is there to look beyond her? The repetition of a 
few prayers, the offering of a few candles, even 
the presence of a picture of the Virgin, acts as a 
sort of charm to win her favour, even for the 
vicious and criminal.* The sense of personal re- 
sponsibility, of the inexorable claims of duty, of 
the heinousness of sin, has been perilously weak- 
ened by the fatal error which led to the separation 
of the spheres of merey and justice, assigning the 
former to the Madonna, the latter to her Son. 
The God of love, the meek and lowly Saviour, are 
robbed of their highest prerogatives, while the 
Virgin and the Saints, whose perfection on earth 
consisted in conforming their wills to the Divine 
will, are too often represented in popular Catholi- 
cism as seeking to resist and control that will. 
That the above view of the dangers of Mariolatry 
is no mere delusion of the Protestant mind, but is 
shared more or less by many Anglicans who claim 
to adopt the Catholic position, as well as by some of 
highest authority among Roman Catholics them- 
selves, is shown by Pusey’s Hirenicon and Letter to 
Newman, and by Newman’s reply to the former, 
in which he says (p. 108), ‘Now at length coming 
to the statements . . . which offend you in works 
written in her (Mary’s) honour, I wwill Graicly say 
that I read some of them with grief and almost 
anger... . And if J hate those perverse sayings so 
much, how much more must she in proportion to 
her love of him?’ Again he says (p. 119), ‘ They 
(these statements) seem to me like a bad dream. I 
could not have conceived them to be said. I know 
not to what authority to go for them, to Scripture, 
or to the Fathers, or to the decrees of Councils, or 
to the consent of schools, or to the tradition of the 
faithful, or to the Holy See, or to reason.’ And 
he refers to Gerson, and Petayius, and others, who 
condemn the ‘prurience of innovation,’ and the 
frivolous and sophistical reasonings ‘in which so 
many indulge in order to assign any sort of grace 
they please, however unusual, to the Blessed Vir- 
* Many instances will be found in Liguori’s Glories of Mary. 
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gin.’ The motive of this is, according to Petavius, 
a ‘kind of idolatry, lurking, as Augustine says, 
nay, implanted in human hearts, which is greatly 
abhorrent from theology, that is, from the gravity 
of heavenly wisdom.’ 
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MASH (w).—A son of Aram, Gn 10”. The par- 
allel passage 1 Ch 1” substitutes Meshech; the 
LXX in both has Mésox. A name corresponding 
with Mash is found in Assyrian inscriptions, 
especially the cylinder R™ of Assurbanipal, who, 
in describing his Arabian campaign, sayshe marched 
through the desert of Mash, ‘a place of thirst and 
fainting, whither comes no bird of the heaven, 
neither do asses nor gazelles feed there’ (S. A. 
Smith’s edition, i. pp. 67, 68). Frd. Delitzsch 
(Paradies, 242, 243) interprets this to mean the 
Syrian desert ; Glaser (Skizze, li. 419), as ‘ the in- 
terior of Western Arabia’; and the word, according 
to Delitzsch, is foreign, and means ‘ wilderness.’ 

D. 8. MARGOLIOUTH. 

MASHAL (v2, Maacd).—1 Ch 674 [Heb. *]. See 

MISHAL. 


MASIAS (A Maclas, B Mewalas), 1 Es 5*4.—One 
of Solomon’s servants (RVm Misaias). The name 
is absent from the parallel list in Ezra. 


MASON.—In Syria masons both hew and build. 
In hewing they use the different kinds of hammers 
mentioned under art. HAMMER. In Ezr 37, 1 Ch 22?, 
hewers (0°2sh) are mentioned ; the word in Arab. VS 
is nahadtin, those who smoothed the stones. Masons 
use several instruments in building—the plumb 
line, a line wound on a reel for laying the courses 
of stone, a long rod of wood about 6 ft. in length, 
and a very curious kind of trowel. The trowel is 
of iron, about a foot long, fully an inch broad in 
the widest part, and tapers to a point; it is about 
half an inch thick. It is used as a lever for putting 
the stone exactly into its place, as well as for 
spreading the mortar. 

The masons of Lebanon seem still to be the 
skilled builders of Palestine and Syria, as they 
were in ancient times (as we read in 28 5! that 
Hiram, king of Tyre, sent masons [j2x v1] to 
David to build him a house), for they travel all 
over Syria, Palestine, and the Hauran, building 
houses for the people, and forts for the govern- 
ment. W. CARSLAW. 


MASREKAH (apny>, Macéxxa). —Mentioned in 
connexion with the list of ‘the kings that reigned 
in the land of Edom before there reigned any king 
over the children of Israel,’ Gn 36%. When one 
of these kings, named Hadad, died, Samlah of 
Masrekah reigned in his stead (v.*®=1 Ch 147), 
The locality has not been identified. The Ono- 
masticon defines it thus: Mapoud mddts Baowdelas 
"Hod wept riv TeBadrnvyv. The name apd may 
signify ‘place of Sorek (pi) vines’ (Del. on Gn 
305)3 J. A. SELBIE, 


MASSA (x¥>).—Name of a son of Ishmael (Gn 
254 [A Macoy]=1 Ch 1° [B Mavacoj, A Maco%]).— 
The correct translation of Pr 311, where Lemuel is 
described as ‘king of Massa,’is due to Hitzig 
(Zeller’s Theol. Jahrb. 1844, 269-305), and it is prob- 
able that the sense of the words following the name 
‘Agur’ in Pr 30! is similar, though they cannot be 
rendered with certainty. Delitzsch (Paradies, 301) 
called attention to the occurrence of the name 
Ma-as-a-at immediately before Taymeans and 
Sabeeans in a list of States which brought presents 
to Tiglath-pileser 1. (WAT iii. 10. 1, 38), and 
justly identified these people with the Ishmaelite 
tribe. He also (ib. 302) thought there might be 
a reference to them in a tablet published in WAT 
iv. 56. 1, and further edited by G. Smith (History 
of Assurbanipal, 296-298), and most recently by S. 
A. Smith (Keilschrifttexte Asurbanipals, ii. 36-38). 
In that tablet a certain Nebo-sum-esir, who has 
been told to send the king anything that he may 
hear about the Arabs, states that Akamaru, son 
of Ammé’ta of Mash (Mash-a-ai), made a raid on 
the people of Nebaioth, and killed all the troops 
except one man, who is despatched to the king to 
give him personal information. It is more probable 
that a tribe of moderate size is referred to than a 
vast region like MASH; and the difference in spelling 
between this tablet and the former may be due to 
the popular pronunciation which is represented in 
the letters (S. A. Smith, p. 38). The scene de- 
scribed in the tablet resembles that of Job 127 (as 
Delitzsch observes), and it is probable that we 
have in these chapters a specimen of the famous 
wisdom of the ‘children of the East.’ From none 
of these passages can any data be got for the 
localization of Massa, and the conjectures of 
Hitzig (repeated by him in his comm. on Pr 30) 
scarcely deserve mention. See, further, art. 
SIMEON (TRIBE). Such portions of chs. 30 and 31 
as really come from Massa are probably trans- 
lated ; but the first verse of ch. 30, which is unin- 
telligible, may be partly in the original dialect. 
Of the proper names, Lemuel or Lemoel might be 
Hebrew or Arabic (compare Lishemesh, Lidzbarsky, 
Handbuch der nordsem. Epig. 304), Yakeh seems 
to be old Hebrew, while Aguwr is uncertain. On 
the other hand, the names given in Nebo-sum-esir’s 
letter are very clearly old Arabic, and he certainly 
implies that the ‘ Mash-a-ai’ are Arabs. 

D. 8S. MARGOLIOUTH. 

MASSAH (non, 7.¢. ‘ proving,’ ‘trial’; (6) recpacuds, 
in Dt 338 refpa).—The name given to the place, 
near Rephidim, at which, according to Ex 17’, 
the Israelites ‘tempted’ J” (z.e. in the old sense of 
the word, tried Him, put Him to the proof), doubt- 
ing (v.?) His power to save them in their thirst, and 
saying (v.’7) ‘Is J” among us, or not?’ This in- 
cident at Massah is alluded to in Dt 6" ‘Ye shall not 
“tempt” J” (put J” to the proof), as ye “‘tempted” 
Him (put Him to the proof) at Massah’ (cf. Driver), 

22, and Ps 95° ‘Harden not your heart as at 
Meribah, as in the day of Massah in the wilder- 
ness, when your fathers tempted (7.2. tried) me, 
tested me, but also saw my work (se. of judgment).’ 
In Dt 338 the name is either played upon differently, 
or there is an allusion to a different version of the 
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incident at Massah: ‘Thy Thummim and thy Urim 
be for the man, thy godly one, whom thou didst 
prove at Massah, with whom (or, according to 
others, for whom) thou contendedst at the waters 
of Meribah.’ The words have reference to the 
tribe of Levi; and the idea expressed by them may 
be that at Massah J” either ‘proved’ the tribe in 
Moses’ person, or (Dillm.) ‘ proved’ Moses himself, 
by observing how he would behave under the pro- 
vocation of the people’s complaints. However, this 
explanation is not perfectly satisfactory ; and it 
becomes less so when the attempt is made to ad- 
just the Meribah clause to it: so that the opinion 
cannot be excluded that the allusion is to some 
different account of what happened at ‘ Massah,’ 
according to which the fidelity of the tribe was 
tested directly by J”. The Arabs point to a rock 
called Hesy el-Hattatin, in the arid N.W. part of 
the Wady Feiran, as the one struck by Moses 
at ‘Massah’ (Palmer, Desert of Exodus, 159). See, 
further, REPHIDIM. S. R. DRIVER. 


MASSIAS (A Macctias, B ’Accelas), 1 Es 9?= 
MAASEIAH, Ezr 10”. 


MASSORAH, MASSORETES.—See TExT or OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


MASTER.—See Lorp. Like the Lat. magister 
from which it comes, ‘master’ was formerly used 
for ‘teacher,’ as Mal 2" ‘The Lord will cut off the 
man that doeth this, the master and the scholar.’ 
Cf. He 5” Rhem. ‘ For whereas you ought to be 
maisters for your time, you neede to be taught 
againe your selves what be the elements of the 
beginning of the wordes of God.’ Especially was 
it used for the head of a school (as it is still in use 
in the rural parts of Scotland), as Goldsmith, Des. 
Village, 196— 

‘There in his noisy mansion skilled to rule, 

The village master taught his little school.’ 
The Gr. diddoxados, teacher, is in AV rendered 
‘master’ in 2 Mac 1”, Ja 3}, and in all its occur- 
rences in the Gospels, except Lk 2% ‘doctor’ (RVm 
‘teacher’) and Jn 3? ‘teacher.’ But elsewhere it 
is tr ‘teacher’ in both AV and RV (Ac 13}, Ro 2”, 
Cote? phate Ti O7 Oe ASE e rs) Sano 
also pa8Gel, though it is transliterated ‘Rabbi’ in 
Mt 23% ©, Jn 198: 49 32 26 625, and is tr? © Lord’ in Mk 
10° (after TR, but edd. mostly fa8Bouvel, whence 
RV ‘ Rabboni’), is elsewhere rendered ‘ master’ (Mt 
26232" Mik» 9°) 11221405) Jn 420 (920115) Rive has 
Rabbi throughout. See RABBI. 

Mastery is four times used for mod. ‘victory’: 
Ex 3238 ‘It is not the voice of them that shout for 
mastery’; Dn 6% ‘the lions had the mastery of 
them’; 1 Co 9% ‘Every man that striveth for the 
mastery is temperate in all things’ (6 dywyifduevos, 
RV ‘that striveth in the games’); 2 Ti 2° ‘If a 
man also strive for masteries’ (49\7 ; RV ‘contend 
in the games’). Cf. Milton, PLZ ii. 899— 

‘For hot, cold, moist, and dry, four champions fierce 
Strive here for mast’ry.’ 

The verb to ‘master’ in the sense of ‘control’ 
occurs in Wis 12}5 ‘ But thou, mastering thy power, 
judgest with equity’ (decrdbfwy icxvos, RV ‘being 
sovereign over thy strength’). RV has the word 
in the mod. sense of ‘overcome’ in Ac 1918 ‘the 
man in whom the evil spirit was leaped on them, 
and mastered both of them.’ J. HASTINGS. 


MASTICK (cxivos,* lentiscus).—A dicecious tree, 
Pistacia Lentiscus, L., of the order Anacardiacee, 
of a spreading growth, 10 to 12 ft. high and broad. 
The leaves are persistent, with 3 to 5 pairs of 
oblong lanceolate to obovate, leathery, mucronu- 


* Note the word-play in the sy/cs of the following verse 
(Sus 55), and cf. African. Hp, ad Orig. (Lommatzsch, xvii. p. 18). 


MATTANAH 


late leaflets, 1 to 14 in. long, on a winged rachis. 
The fruits are dry, globular-obovate, somewhat 
flattened drupes, 4th of an in. in diameter, borne 
on short stiff panicles. It grows _in thickets, in 
rocky places, along the coast and on hills to a 
height of 2500 feet, all around the Mediterranean. 
The gum is obtained from incisions in the bark, 
made in August. The juice exudes in the form 
of tears, which harden into spherical, flattened 
or irregular, pale-yellow masses, covered with a 


bloom, caused by their mutual attrition. They 
have a mild terebinthine odour and taste. Mastick 
is known in Arab. by the name mistaki. It is in 


universal use by women and girls as a chewing- 
gum, partly because of its pleasant taste and the 
agreeable odour it gives to the breath, and its 
reputed virtues as a preservative to the teeth and 
gums, and partly for the amusement of chewing 
it. It is also used as a temporary stopping for 
cavities in the teeth. Itis an astringent, used to 
check discharges from the mucous membranes. 
A sweetmeat is made of it in Chio, and forms a 
considerable article of export. The tree is men- 
tioned once only, in Apocrypha (Sus). 
G. E. Post. 

MATHELAS (A Maénas, B Maejdas, AV Matthe- 
las), 1 Es 9%=MAASEIAH, Ezr 10%. The LXX 
forms are due to confusion of c with © or e. 


MATRED (7299, Ball compares the Arab. mitrad, 
‘a short spear’).—The mother-in-law (?) of Hadar 
(Gn) or Hadad (Ch), one of the kings of Edom, 
Gn 36°9 (A. Marpat@)=1 Ch 15° (A Marpd6). In Gn 
the LXX and Pesh. make Matred the son not the 
daughter of Me-zahab, which is accepted by Ball, 
who reads j2 instead of MT na. Kittel is not 
indisposed to accept the same reading in Ch, thus 
making Matred a masculine name. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

MATRITES (we7=the Matrite; B Marrapet, A 
Marrapei and Marrapeir).—A family of the tribe 
of Benjamin to which Saul belonged (15 107). 
The readings of the LXX point rather to a form 
“vo (Mattarite). Klostermann would substitute 
‘of the family of M.’ for ‘the son of a Benjamite’ 
inlS 9. J. F. STENNING. 


MATTAN (jap ‘a gift’; more usually, with 
explicit addition of the divine name, in the form 
Mattaniah).—41. (Marédv Luc., Mayddv B, Maydv 
A; in Ch Mar7édy without variation). Priest of 
the temple of Baal in Jerusalem during the reign 
of Athaliah. He lost his life with the queen, 
when she was deposed (2 K 1138, 2 Ch 231”). Ahab, 
presumably at the instigation of his Phcenician 
wite Jezebel, built a temple for the worship of 
Baal in Samaria (1 K 16). Their daughter Atha- 
liah was probably founder of this temple in Jeru- 
salem. Possibly, therefore, Mattan was not a 
Judean. The name is known as Pheenician 
(Gesenius, HWB?). 

2. (Nadav B, Madddv Q™s), Named only as the 
father of Shephatiah, a contemporary of the prophet 
Jeremiah (Jer 38}). W. B. STEVENSON. 


MATTANAH (7im>; LXX Mavéavacly B, -viv A, 
-vév F*; Kus. Maé@avéu).—A station mentioned 
only Nu 211% 2% It was on the route from the 
Arnon to the plains of Moab, and would therefore 
be to the E. of the Dead Sea and N. of the Arnon. 
No satisfactory identification has been made; but 
if the position assigned to it by Eusebius (Onom. 
p- 169 and p. 274, ed. Lagarde), 12 Roman miles 
to the E. of Medeba, be correct, the course taken 
by the Israelites must have been farther to the 
XK. than is generally supposed.* 

A. T. CHAPMAN. 

*In an article on the ‘Song of the Well’ in the New World 
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MATTANIAH (7 3m>).—4. The original name of 
king Zedekiah, 2 K 2417 (B Madédv, A MeOéarlas). 
2 An Asaphite, 1Ch 9% (B Mavéavlas, A Mar- 
Oavias), leader of the temple choir, Neh 112” (B 
Madamd, A Maé@avias) 128 (B Mayand, A Maéavia), 
door-keeper 1273 (B Na@amd, A Mad@and). 3. 
Mattaniah, a descendant of Asaph, was, according 
to 2Ch 204 (B Mavéavias, A Maréavtas), contem- 
porary with Jehoshaphat, but this name should 
probably be identified with the preceding. 4 5. 
6. 7. Four of those who had married foreign wives, 
Ezr 106 (B Madavid, A Mad@and, called in 1 Es 927 
Matthanias), v.27 (B ’Adadavd, A Maddard, called 
in 1 Es 9° Othonias), v.2°(B Madamd, A Maédand, 
called in 1 Es 9%! Matthanias), v.27 (B Maéand, 
A Ma@@avd, combined in 1 Es 9* with the follow- 
ing Mattenai into Mamnitanemus). 8. A Levite 
who had charge of the offerings, Neh 13% (B 
Nafavid, A Maééavias). 9. (in3m>) A Hemanite, 
1 Ch 25*-6 (B Mavéavias, A Maréavias). 40. (3793>) 
An Asaphite, 2 Ch 29% (B Ma@@avias, A Mar@avias). 


MATTATHA (Marraéa).—Son of Nathan and 
oo of David, according to the genealogy of 
331, 


MATTATHIAS (MarraGias), the equivalent of the 
Heb. Mattithiah (apna inn). 1. AV Matthias, 
a Jew, who had married a foreign wife in the days 
of Ezra (1 Es 9°). In Ezr 10 the name is given 
as Mattattah, AV Mattathah (nana). See GENEA- 
LOGY. 2. One of the men who stood at the right 
hand of Ezra during the reading of the law (1 Es 
9%); in Neh 84 Mattithiah. See GENEALOGY. 8. 
The father of the five Maccabzean brothers (1 Mac 
Ol. 14. 16f. 19, 24, 27, 89, 45. 49 1.429), See MACCABEES. 4, 
The son of Absalom, a captain in the army of 
Jonathan the Maccabeean, who, together with Judas 
the son of Chalpi, stood by his commander during 
the flight of the Jews at the battle of Hazor, and 
helped to turn the fortunes of the day (1 Mac 11”). 
5. A son of Simon the high priest, who was 
murdered, together with his father and brother 
Judas, at a banquet at Dok, by Ptolemy the son of 
Abubus (1 Mac 16'*16). 6. One of three envoys 
sent by Nicanor to treat with Judas Maccabzeus 
when he invaded Palestine in B.c. 161 (2 Mac 
14°), Negotiations on the part of Nicanor are 
mentioned also in 1 Mac 7?"-*1, but it is there stated 
that they were immediately broken off by Judas, 
who discovered that they were only a treacherous 
device for getting possession of his person. 7. The 
son of Amos in the genealogy of Jesus Christ 


(Lk 3%). 8. The son of Semein (AV Semei) in the 
same genealogy (Lk 3”). H. A. WHITE. 
MATTATTAH (anm>).— One of the sons of 


Hashum, who had married a foreign wife, Ezr 
10? (B’A@d, A MaG6a0d), called in 1 Hs 9° Matta- 
thias. 


MATTENAI (\3n2).—4. 2. Two of those who had 
married foreign wives, Ezr 10° (B Madavd, A Mad- 
davat, called in 1 Es 9** Maltanneus), v.*” (B Madavay, 
A Maé@aval, combined in 1 Es 9* with the pre- 
ceding Mattaniah into Mamnitanemus). 3. Repre- 
sentative of the priestly house of Joiarib in the 
days of Joiakim, Neh 12% (B* A om., N° *™s*™ 
Madééaval). 


MATTER.—In Sir 28! ‘matter’ is used where 
we should now use ‘material’ instead, ‘As the 
(March 1895, p. 136 ff.) Budde argues that Mattanah is not a 
proper name at all, but that the song should end— 

‘With the sceptre, with their staves, 
Out of the desert a gift’ ; 
and then v.19 resume ‘and from Beer (LXX a6 ¢piuros) to 
Nahaliel.’ See also Hapos. Times, vi. (1895) p. 481 f. 


matter of the fire is, so it burneth’ (card riy thyv 
rod mupds, RV ‘As is the fuel of the fire’). Cf. 
Chaucer, Persones Tale, § 8, ‘But for your sinne 
ye been woxen thral and foul, and members of the 
feend, hate of aungels, sclaundre of holy chirche, 
and fode of the false serpent, perpetuel matere of 
the fyr of helle’; and Bacon’s Lssays (Gold. Treas. 
ed. p. 57), ‘The surest way to prevent Seditions, 
(if the Times doe beare it,) is to take away the 
Matter of them. For if there be Fuell prepared, 
it is hard to tell, whence the Spark shall come, 
that shall set it on fire.’ In Ja 3° the same Gr. 
word (A) is tr? ‘matter,’ ‘Behold how great a 
matter a little fire kindleth,’ but it is clear from 
previous versions that the Eng. word means here 
‘affair.’ Coverdale’s tr. is ‘Beholde how gret a 
thinge a lyttell fyre kyndleth’; the Gen. Bible 
has the same with ‘matter’ in the marg., and the 
Bishops place ‘matter’ in the text. RV renders 
‘Behold, how much wood is kindled by how small 
a fire!’ marg. ‘how great a forest is kindled’; 
this is very near Wyclif’s ‘Lo! hou miche fijr 
kyndlith hou greete a wode,’ after Vulg. Lecce 
quantus ignis quam magnam sylvoam incendit. 

For the phrase ‘Make matter’ see under MAKE ; 
and add this illustration from Tindale (Works, i. 
169), ‘ Let this little flock be bold therefore: for if 
God be on our side, what matter maketh it who be 
against us?’ J. HASTINGS. 


MATTHAN (Maé@dv).— Grandfather of Joseph 
the husband of Mary, Mt 1%, perhaps to be 
identified with Matthat, who occupies the same 
place in St. Luke’s genealogy of our Lord (Lk 3%). 


MATTHANIAS.—1. (A Maréavias, B Mardy), 1 Es 
927— MATTANIAH, Ezr 1076, 2. (A Mardavias, B Beo- 
kacracuts, AV Mathanias), 1 Es: 9%!1=MATTANIAH, 
Ezr 10°, 


MATTHAT (Maé@dr).—1. Grandfather of Joseph 
the husband of Mary, Lk 374, perhaps to be identi- 
fied with Matthan, who occupies the same place 
in St. Matthew’s genealogy of our Lord (Mt 1%). 
2. Another ancestor of Jesus, Lk 3”. 


MATTHEW, APOSTLE (Maé@6aios, Lachm. Tisch. 
Treg. WH; Mar@atos TR).—Matthew’s place in the 
Apostolic list is not quite constant, varying be- 
tween seventh and eighth, and so affecting the 
station assigned to Thomas (in the Synoptics; in 
Ac 1 Bartholomew). His position in Mk, Mt, 
and Lk, viz. seventh, must give his standing in the 
original apostolic circle, as reflected in St. Peter’s 
mind. He is called in Mt 10° ‘the customs-officer’ 
(6 reAdvns), and is thus identified with the Matthew 
of 9° (ef. Mk 2, Lk 5%”), called while sitting ‘at the 
toll-office’ near Capernaum, on the Great West 
Road from Damascus to the Mediterranean. St. 
Mark styles this servant of the tetrarch Herod, 
‘ Levi the son of Alpheus’; but that does not bar 
the identification. For there is analogy for even 
two Hebraic names, both outside (Jos. Ant. XVII. 
li. 2, "Iwo 6 kal Kaidgas) and within the apostolic 
circle. And it is likely that, as with Simon 
Cephas, Matthew was the later name, given after 
hiscall. This fits its probable meaning, ‘ Jehovah’s 
gift.’ Matthew, then, was the name by which this 
apostle became known in Christian circles ; and by 
it even St. Mark indicates him in his official list, 
while giving his call with strict historic fidelity. 
So Thomas is ‘Judas Thomas’ in Acta Thome ; 
and Bartholomew was perhaps Nathanael’s usual 
Christian name. On the forms and meaning of 
the name Matthew see, further, Dalman, p. 142. 

Several things seem implied in this call of 
Matthew. He must already have been familiar 
with Jesus and His gospel as preached in Caper- 
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naum (for there is no sign that he, like the first 
six apostles, had been an adherent of the Baptist) ; 
and the feast which he gave in honour of Jesus 
(Mk 2148-) probably marked the new relationship. 
Finally, while we cannot date his call with pre- 
cision, Pharisaic suspicion was already awake; so 
that his call and consequent experience of his 
Master’s ministry can hardly go back to the very 
earliest days (this bears on the next art.). 

The only other facts related of Matthew on good 
authority concern him as evangelist. Eusebius 
(HE iii. 24) says that he, like John, wrote only 
under the stressof necessity. ‘For Matthew, after 
preaching to Hebrews, when about to go also to 
others, committed to writing in his native tongue 
the Gospel that bears his name; and so by his 
writing supplied, to those whom he was leaving, the 
loss of his presence.” The value of this tradition 
can be decided only after considering the Gospel 
itself. No historical use can be made of the 
artificial story in Sanhedr. 43%, that Matthew was 
condemned to death by a Jewish court (see Laible, 
Christ in the Talmud, ed. Streane, 71 ff.); especially 
in face of Heracleon’s explicit denial of martyrdom 
in his case (Clem. Alex. Strom. iv. 9). efer- 
ences to him in apocryphal sources are specially 
doubtful on account of the easy confusion between 
Matthew and Matthias, to whom gnostic Para- 
doseis were attributed (e.g. Clem. Ped. ii. 16). 
See, further, the following article. 


J. V. BARTLET, 
MATTHEW, GOSPEL OF.— 


i. External Evidence of Authorship, etc. 
ii. Internal Data and Characteristics. 

(a) OT Quotations. 

(b) Chs. 1-2. 

(c) The Sources : 

(1) The Logia : («) Sermon on the Mount; (¢) the 
Disciple Discourse, ch. 10 ; (7) the Parables 
of ch. 18; (8) the Discourse in ch. 18; 
(e) the later Parables. 

(2) Mt’s relation to Mk. 

(d) The setting of the Sermon on the Mount. 

(e) Artificial grouping in chs. 8-9. 

(f) Modifications in the narrative of the Passion and 
the Resurrection. 

(g) Eschatological standpoint and date. 

(h) The Genealogy. 

iii. Conclusions : 

(1) Mt used the Petrine memoirs written by Mk. 

(2) Mt and Lk probably did not use in common a 
Logia document. 

(3) The Logia as found in our Mt are largely coloured 
by the life of the Palestinian Church. 

(4) Their nucleus is the common Apostolic didactic 
tradition, but with the special impress of 
Matthew. 

(5) Matthew is only indirectly the author of our Mt. 

(6) Mt was written to establish a true Messianic ideal. 

(7) It was probably written in S. Syria, and certainly 
by a Jew: its standpoint. 

(8) Concluding remarks. 

Literature. 


i, EXTERNAL EVIDENCE OF AUTHORSHIP, ETC. 
—Referring the reader to the article GOSPELS for 
the outlines of the Synoptic problem, we have here 
to investigate the specific features and origin of 
the Gospel which bears the name of Matthew. 
Even were the title in our oldest authorities, 
‘ According to Matthew’ (xara Ma@@aiov), to be held 
original, it need not imply more than that this 
written Gospel contains the substance of the oral 
Gospel as taught by Matthew. Nor is the matter 
carried much further by the words of Papias 
(Eus. HZ iii. 39), that ‘Matthew, then, in Hebrew 
speech compiled the Logia ; while they were inter- 
preted by each man according to his ability.’ For 
(1) it may be taken as proved that our Mt is not a 
translation from Hebrew or Aramaic; (2) it is im- 
probable that the Logia or ‘Oracles’ of the Lord, 
giving all due latitude to the term logion, included 
anything like as much narrative as does our Mt; 
(3) tradition is apt to transform indirect into direct 
authorship. Matthew’s connexion, then, even with 
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the first collection of Christ’s sayings (Logia) may 
have been simply that of their guarantor in the 
region in which they were reduced to writing, just 
as Mark’s Gospel might have been called ‘accord- 
ing to Peter,’ or ‘ Peter’s memoirs * (dmopuynuoveara) 
—to use the actual words of Justin. If it was a 
disciple of Matthew, corresponding to John Mark, 
who actually redacted the oral instruction in 
question, it would best fit what we know of the 
literary habits of the first generation; and the 
difference would be little more than formal. 

The external evidence as to a written Gospel by 
Matthew resolves itself into the witness of Papias 
(c. 110-125) ;* for upon him later writers depend 
for all save traditions too vague to be trusted in 
such a case. Various views, however, are taken 
of Papias’ meaning. The only safe mode of 
approach is through a careful study of his motive 
in referring to Matthew at all. Eusebius, to whom 
we owe our quotations, begins by saying that 
Papias compiled five books of ‘Exposition of Say- 
ings of the Lord’ (Noylwy Kupiaxdy eEnyjoews). He 
then challenges Irenzeus’ statement that Papias 
had been a hearer of John the apostle; and to 
prove his point quotes Papias’ preface to his work. 
From this we gather that, in order to vouch for 
the truth of his expositions of the above Sayings 
(dia BeBasovjpuevos Urep adroy dd7jdeav), he subjoined to 
his own interpretations (rais épunvelacs) a number 
of primitive traditions, carefully gathered from 
‘the Elders,’ and of which he had taken special 
note (Soa woré rapa TGv mpecBuvrépwr [t.e. men of the 
former, here the first, generation] Kad@s guafoy k. 
Kavos éuvnudvevoa). He was anxious, that is, to 
show that his views of the Gospel, unlike those of 
many who were glib in giving their opinions on 
the subject, were formed under the influence of 
first-hand traditions, running back, as he believed, 
to the Lord Himself. These, moreover, were sup- 
plemented by the best sort of second-hand inquiry, 
made of companions of the first witnesses, 7.¢. 
certain apostles now dead, but also of two apos- 
tolic men, Aristion and John the Elder, personal 
disciples of the Lord still alive in his youth. 
From these sources he had got his best understand- 
ing of the Lord’s deep sayings, namely, from oral 
tradition continued in living men, and not from 
books (¢.e. probably written gospels, rather than 
exegetical writings of any kind). 

His whole interest, then, is in the true inter- 
pretation of certain sayings of the Lord, embody- 
ing the genuine Gospel. But he wishes also to 
make clear to his readers the source whence came 
the Logia or Sayings themselves on which he 
commented.+ He has found, he seems to say, 
Matthew’s collection of these Logia preferable to 
any other. For as an ordered body (cvvraés) of the 
Lord’s Sayings,—with which alone his comments 
had to do,—Mark’s Gospel was not its equal. But, 
after all, Matthew had compiled these Sayings in 
Aramaic before Papias’ own day; and at that 
time each man had had to interpret them as best 
he could, z.e. for the most part without the rare 
advantages to which Papias could appeal in his 
own case.{ In a word, his call to write his ‘ Ex- 
positions’ lay in the absence of any written body 

* A later date for Papias’ work is too readily assumed. 
Eusebius (HE iii. 37) reckons him in ‘ the first line of succession 
(d:a30x%y) from the apostles,’ through whose writings the tradi- 
tion of apostolic teaching lived on. He then names Ignatius 
and Clement as cases, and proceeds at once to Papias. The next 


book opens with Trajan’s latter years, later than which Eus. 
does not seem to place Papias’ work ; while Polycarp he names 
after Justin. 

t Euseb. does not necessarily give us the extracts in the 
order in which they came in Papias’ preface. The statement, 
‘M., then, in Hebrew speech compiled the Logia: but as for 
their interpretation, each did as best he could,’ may well have 
led up to the reference to his own ‘interpretations.’ 

ft Comp. Irenzus, Preef., of men in his own day, podioupyodvees 
Tx royie Kupiov, tknynral nano) tray xara elpyctvay yivomevor, 
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of authorized interpretations of the Logia in detail 
(aird). So had it been at first, so was it still; 
while the need, in an age of wild speculation, was 
greater than ever. 

Zahn and others find Papias’ emphasis to lie on the Semitic 
form of Matthew’s work. But then we should expect this to be 
brought out by a contrast, ‘in Greek,’ in the antithetical clause. 
In its absence the quotation seems motived by Papias’ main 
idea of right ‘interpretation’ (4pu4vevos follows immediately 
on cvveypéxyero). Further, for Papias’ use of ‘interpret,’ his 
reference to his own ‘interpretations’ (épunveias) outweighs his 
use of épuyvevr4s in another context, where he is citing another’s 
words. Finally, according to Zahn’s view, Papias should go 
on to say how a Greek edition of the Aramaic Mt finally arose. 
But, to judge by Eus.’s silence, he did nothing of the kind. 
He knew a Greek Mt; he knew of Aramaic Logia current in 
Matthew’s name; and he assumed the Greek Gospel to be a 
version of an original Aramaic writing by the apostle. 


Thus, according to Papias’ own personal belief, 
Matthew had indeed written down the Logia. 
But he had left no written interpretation of their 
meaning. The result was a divergence of views as 
to the Lord’s teachings which Papias deplores, 
and which he seeks to rectify by aid of traditions 
which had reached him from Matthew and other 
disciples of the Lord. 

So far, then, external evidence to the connexion 
of Matthew with our Greek Gospel is slender. 
Papias implies, no doubt, that the apostle wrote, 
and that in Aramaic. But what he is asserting is 
neither the one nor the other, but rather the fact 
that the Matthean Logia were at first left to 
chance interpretation. As to Papias’ implication 
that Matthew actually wrote out in Aramaic the 
Sayings of the Lord, its worth is doubtful. Against 
it stands the weighty witness of St. Luke (11*), 
who seems to know of no narrative of the matters 
on which Christian faith had assured hold drawn 
up by an eye-witness. The force of this can hardly 
be turned by saying that his word dijynors suggests 
narrative, rather than a collection of Sayings.* 
To say the least, St. Luke would surely have con- 
structed his careful paragraph otherwise had he 
known of—much more intended to use—a writing 
by an apostle embodying Christ’s own sayings. 

The strange divergence of the Logian elements in Mt and Lk 
respectively seems inconsistent with a common written basis. 
Thus, if one still suspects positive tradition to lie behind Papias’ 
reference to Matthew as having written the Logia, it must be 
conceded that Lk at least had not access to it. And even as 
to our Mt, it seems easier to suppose that it incorporates the 
composite catechesis of a locality, than that it blends so much 
pure local tradition with the written Logia of Matthew (see iii. 
(2) etc. below). The meagreness of the historic Beting of the 
Logia common to Mt and Lk may be gauged from Mt 11225=Lk 
718-35 1012-16. 21, 

Before leaving St. Luke, however, one may 
remark that he also uses much matter which, as 
found also in Mt, may well go back to the Apostle 
Matthew in some form; only, he seems to have 
found it for the most part already in its present 
historical setting (e.g. in Lk 9-184). This setting 
differs widely from that in which the like sayings 
occur in Mt. But no early work, such as Luke’s 
‘special source,’ would have departed far from a 
setting provided in an apostle’s work. Hence the 
Apostle Matthew did not give the Logia such a 
setting: and it has to be seen whether even the 
Logia themselves as used by our first evangelist 
owed their exact form to an apostle at all, rather 
than to oral tradition starting from Matthew’s 
teaching. For that Matthew had some hand in 
shaping the Logia in question seems certain from 
the mere fact that to him, quite an obscure apostle, 
tradition uniformly and in all circles assigns our 
first Gospel. On the other hand, the variety of 
Gospels which in the 2nd cent. claimed to 
represent the Apostle Matthew—our Mt and the 
two forms of the ‘Gospel according to the Heb- 

* In Sir 635 di4ynois Oeix is parallel to rupoiztos cvvéoews ; and in 
915 we get ricw diy, cov tvvouw Trpioro. Of. Kus. HE iii. 39. 
12-14. 


rews’ *—along with the lack of any trace of a 
common Matthzean document in Aramaic or Greek, 
suggests that all that really belonged to the apostle 
was a type of oral teaching. In that case our Mt 
would be related to the apostle much as Mk is 
related to St. Peter; and the difference in their 
titles may simply mean that Mark was a well- 
known apostolic disciple, whereas the name of the 
author of the Mattheean Gospel was early forgotten. 
Then posterity, fixing instead on the ultimate source 
of its tradition, would call the work ¢ xara Mad@atoy.’ 
ii. INTERNAL DATA AND CHARACTERISTICS— 


General ground-plan— 
i, Messiah’s person, 1-2. 
ii. Preparation for Messianic ministry, 3-411, 
iii. Ministry in Galilee, 412-1620, 
(Introductory, 412-25; typical words, 5-7; typical 
deeds, 8-934; expansion by delegation, 999-10; 


Messiah’s own estimate of His ministry, 11; attitude 
of different classes and typical persons, 12-1620), 

iv. mone towards crisis at Jerusalem, 1621-28 (=Mk 
831-16). 


(a) OT Quotations.—In this inquiry welcome aid 
would seem to offer itself in the phenomena of 
biblical quotation. This has two aspects—a formal 
and a material. The formal relates to the text 
used, whether Hebrew or Greek (or even that of the 
vernacular paraphrase or Targum accompanying 
the reading of the Hebrew OT in the synagogue) ; 
and, if Greek, to the local variety of LXX text 
implied. The material aspect concerns the mode 
of thought reflected in the formula of citation, and 
the degree to which the evangelist’s purpose shines 
through his use of the words or even modifies what 
he remembers and writes.+ 

Formally, then, the quotations in passages 
peculiar to Mt diverge from the LXX far more 
than those in parts common to it with Mk or Lk 
or both. This is specially the case with quotations 
introduced by the evangelist himself in comments 
signalizing ‘fulfilment’ (7AnpwAvar) of prophecy. 
These are ten in number (17° 21. 18-28 415f. gi7_] 918-21 
13° 215 27%); and of the words composing the 
citations nearly half do not occur in the LXX 
equivalents. The significance of this is indubitable, 
when we observe that in nineteen quotations com- 
mon to Mt with at least one Synoptic, less than a 
sixth of the words diverge from the LXX. In 
other words, the homogeneity of our Mt, and so 
any claim to be a simple version of an Aramaic Mt, 
is at once disproved. 

(6) Chapters 1-2.—Zahn maintains that the first 
verse of Mt is a title for the whole book, arguing 
that BiBdos yevécews cannot linguistically and by 
LXX usage mean ‘genealogy’ or even ‘nativity,’ 
but only ‘history’ or ‘career.’ But as Irenzeus 
evidently thought otherwise (adv. Her. 111. xi. 11, 
cf. frag. 27, ap. Harvey, ii. 493, Dial. Tim. et Aq. 
[see below, p. 303], where yevécers=~yeveadoylas, fol. 
93 r° et v°), one has only to prove the fitness of an 
introductory section, to which v.! may serve as 
opening. Thus it might refer to the nativity (cf. 
Lk 14) and its attendant circumstances, including 
the antecedents of the seed royal, arranged so as to 
indicate three great moments in Israel’s fortunes— 
climax in David, anti-climax in the Exile, and the 
moment of restored Davidic glory in Messiah. This 
would be paralleled, not only in the three prefatory 
chapters of Hosea, especially in the LXX (1? apy 
Aéoyou Kuplov év ‘Qofje. . . 41 dxovcare Abyov Kupiov, viol 
"Icpajd), but also in Mk 11, taken as the first verse 
of a prefatory account of the Forerunner’s ministry 


* The idea that this in either form was an enlarged edition 
of the ‘Ur-Matthius’ rests only on the assumption that the 
Apostle Matthew was a Judaizer—an assumption improbable in 
the case of any of the primitive apostles, who saw the Gospel 
in its continuity with the prophets. 

+ In this section, as in some others, the ‘ Statistics and Obser- 
vations’ collected with scholarly care by Rev. Sir J. C. Hawkins, 
in his Hore Synoptic (1899), have been of great service. 
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(cf. Hosea, above). Further, since 18, ‘Now the 
birth (yéveors) of the Christ * was on this wise,’ 
seems to follow closely on the last clause of 1”, 
‘until the Christ, fourteen generations,’ and 1!” 
sums up the gist of 12}, the whole of ch. 1 might 
easily be subsumed under 1!. But it is better to 
take BiBdos yevéoews as ‘birth-roll,’ and see in 1 
a fresh section; so also with ch. 2, which sets 
forth certain prophesied corollaries of the birth of 
Messiah (on the genealogy itself see below (/), 
p. 302). 

(c) The Sources. —(1) The Logia. — Here two 
things must be borne in mind. In early days the 
tradition of Jesus’ Sayings ‘did not remain merely 
personal reminiscence and communication, but 
served the Church as law and doctrine, and was 
accordingly put into the form of didactic pieces.’ 
‘ Again, this was done in a spirit and amid associa- 
tions that prevented the rise of a binding letter’: 
and hence we must be ready to recognize among the 
Logia, along with the voice of the Church’s Lord, 
echoes awakened in the Church’s experience. 
These conditions have been stated, and applied to 
the forms in which the Logia meet us in Mt and 
Lk respectively, by Weizsaicker in particular, in 
his Apostolic Age (Eng. tr. ii. 32 ff.) ; and his views 
are largely utilized in what follows. The differ- 
ence in style and standpoint between the Logia 
groups in Mt and Lk is due to the differing history 
of the Logian tradition in the apostolic Church. 
The preoccupation amid which our Mt’s type of 
Logia took proximate shape was ‘ the secession of 
the Church from Judaism and its authorities. 
Thus did Jesus Himself oppose the Pharisaism and 
the scribes of His time.’ So, too, the main lines of 
our first Gospel reflect the practical wants of the 
early days—‘the doctrines of righteousness, the 
disciples’ vocation, the kingdom of God, the duties 
of the society, the false system of the Jews and 
Pharisees, the future of the kingdom of God.’ 
These answer to chs. 5-7. 10. 13. 18. 23-25, sections 
in which the unity of the parts is didactic rather 
than historical, kindred matter having gravitated 
to each considerable nucleus by the exigencies of 
memoriter instruction. That our evangelist was 
already familiar with these sections as more or less 
connected wholes, is probable from the formula 
which he appends to each of them: kal éyévero dre 
éréXecev 6 “Inoots tov’s Néyous TovTous (773 191 261), or 
Tas mapaBoras Tavras (13°), or diardcowy Tots dwdexa 
paOnrats avrod (111). We take, then, these didactic 
sections of our Mt in order. 

(a) The Sermon on the Mount, Mt 5-7.—Weiz- 
sicker subjects this sermon, ‘a kind of catechism’ 
set in the forefront of this Gospel, to an analysis 
which reveals its true nature as ‘a kind of code, 
such as originated in and was designed for the 
Church.’ This transformation of Christ’s teaching 
into forms adapted to the religious use of disciples 
was inevitable so long as the evangelic tradition was 
a matter of catechesis, with a view to edification. 
Indeed this fact witnesses to its vital hold on 
Christians at a time when the Spirit was every- 
thing and the letter little thought of, and so when 
fresh applications of a principle laid down by the 
Master could not in oral teaching be kept apart 
from the germinal saying which had given them 
birth in the Church’s mind. The question, then, is 
here not so much one of the Lord’s ipsissuma verba, 
lying behind the Logia used in our Gospel, as touch- 
ing the nucleus of a sermon formed out of such 
Logia which Mt expands. 


Weizsicker makes it consist of three sections originally inde- 
pendent, as is seen from Lk: viz. the new Christian law in 


* The diverse orders, ‘Jesus Christ’ (NCEKL al. Pap. Oxyr. 
(scec. iii.) egypt. syr. utr. arm. «wth. Or.) and ‘Christ Jesus’ (B), 
point to the originality of ‘the Christ’ (D 71, it. vg. syr. sin. cur. 
Tren.) ; cf. 117», 


contrast to the existent legal usage of the scribes (521-48); 
Christ’s estimate of the pious usages then in honour (alms, 
prayers, fastings); and His reformation of them (61-18) and His 
exposition of the higher life in contrast to division of heart 
and care for the worldly life (619-24), Secondary to these, even 
as combined, he regards not only ch. 7—an appendix of seven 
short sections supplementing and partly repeating the foregoing 
(715, with its ‘false prophets which come to you in sheep’s cloth- 
ing,’ being clearly a late touch)—but also the twofold introduction 
in 53-12. 13-16. Now, that 513-16 is out of place one may justly infer 
from Lk 1434f. 816 1133, But Lk also makes the Sermon open 
with beatitudes, though less than half Mt’s number (which 
seems filled out with OT phrases), and otherwise contradicts 
Weizsicker’s analysis. For this among other reasons, the 
reconstruction of the Logian Sermon favoured by Weiss and 
Wendt (with some divergences) is to be preferred. Yet even so, 
one must not assume that the Sermon was known to Mt and Lk 
in the same recension. Thus, while it is probable that Lk’s four 
beatitudes (apart from the parallel woes, a secondary feature) 
best represent the original apostolic Logian tradition (not 
necessarily as Matthew taught it), it is clear that Luke knew the 
Lord’s Prayer in another form from Mt’s, and that not as part 
of the Sermon at all. 


Allowing, then, for the different history of the 
Logian tradition before it reached our Mt or 
Luke, we may regard the following as ‘ Matthzean’ 
in substance:—Four beatitudes parallel to Lk 
(53 46 Uf); four revised readings of Mosaic mor- 
ality as understood by the scribes—about murder, 
adultery, retaliation, hatred of enemies (57: *? 
(4). 27f, 38-40. 43-48) > three corrections of the Jewish 
ideal of piety—alms, prayer, fasting (6118) ;* 
four dangers of the higher life—earthly-minded- 
ness, insincerity, a divided heart, carefulness for 
things bodily—the remedy being absorption in the 
Father’s kingdom (6!°-*4) ; ++ some more miscellane- 
ous counsels (7-27). These last, most of all, owe 
their combination to our evangelist, as they repeat 
a good deal; and in one case (7??), the Golden Rule 
of duty towards one’s neighbour, a verse comes 
more naturally in Lk (6*4), earlier in the Sermon. 
Yet the words on criticism and self-criticism (72°, 
Lk 6°74 41%), on fruit as the test of goodness (715 ?!, 
Lk 6%-4°), and the similitude which clinches the 
whole Sermon (77427, Lk 647-49), come in fitly.t 
Probably even this reconstruction leaves too much 
in the Sermon for it really to have been spoken at 
one time: it expects far more of men’s hearing 
capacity than Jesus ever demanded. But it may 
stand as representing the Matthzean didactic cate- 
chism for the citizen of the Father’s kingdom, and 
as suggesting the processes of further accretion 
in later use, and of final compilation, which lie 
between it and Mt 5-7. 

(8) The Disciple Discourse, ch. 10.—The action 
of local Church usage upon the tradition is also 
implied in the specific disciple-discourse. This in 
practical use must early have lost much of its 
original restrictions, as intended for the guidance 
of the Twelve in their first preaching by the side 
of their Master’s own ministry (cf. Mk 3}*15), 
Thus in Lk it refers to the conduct of a large 
circle of disciples who assisted Jesus in a similar 
way; and in either form it doubtless embodies 
rules taught in the churches for the guidance of 
all who acted as missionaries (‘ apostles’ in the 
larger sense, for which ‘evangelists’ became a 
synonym). The words in Mt 10” cannot have 
been used of the original temporary mission : 
‘When they persecute you in the one city, flee to 
the other: for verily I say to you, ye shall not 
finish the cities of Israel before the Son of Man 
come.’ This must rather represent an early stage 


*Each of these sections admits of further analysis: note 
particularly the change from ‘ye’ to ‘thou’ (? of catechesis) 
in each case. We cannot, of course, by such rough tests dis- 
tinguish the teaching as original and derivative. But certainly 
the Lord’s Prayer did not come originally in the Sermon (see 
eee ath The backbone of Mt’s form of this section consists 
of 61. 5. 16, 

_ t+ Here, too, there may be later or editorial elements, v.34 
in particular. But Lk’s divergent arrangement by no means 
proves that these subjects were no part of the Matthwan Logia 

} On the other hand, 76: (7-11). 22f. are out of place. : 
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of the Church’s echoed counsels to the Messianic 
missionaries in general, on the lines laid down by 
Jesus for His first disciples. Weizsicker sees in Mt 
10°19 (26) the original tradition as to the apostolic 
mission, once current as an independent piece (cf. 
Mk 67-8, Lk 9!-6 107), and here given in a form 
retaining the restricted scope of Christ’s own 
earthly ministry—the form in which the Matthean 
Logia were current in our evangelist’s region. A. 
secondary formation follows in the section on 
persecution, which reflects the experience of the 
Apostolic age at least as late as St. Paul’s trials 
before Roman courts at Cesarea. Its originally 
detached character is shown by its appearing in 
the eschatological discourse in Mk 13%, Lk 21128, 
where Mt faintly echoes Mk. Here, however, Mt 
seems independent of Mk’s form, having points in 
common with Lk’s ‘doublet’ (124*-), and being the 
more original in its basis (apart from the evan- 
gelist’s own colouring). These two sections Weiz- 
sicker calls ‘the fundamental law for the mission- 
ary activity of the Church.’ He adds that they 
were naturally extended by analogous sayings, like 
Mt10*+” (many of which are clearly misplaced, see 
Lk 12°-9- 51-53 1425-27), either by Mt or in the tradi- 
tional form under which he was wont to teach the 
Matthean Logia. 

(y) The Parables of ch. 13.—As to these parables, 
where Mt’s love of the number seven (cf. the double 
sevens of the genealogy) attracts our attention, 
it appears that all three evangelists possessed 
collections of parables, beginning with ‘the funda- 
mental parable,’ the Sower. To this main parable 
there were two types of sequel: one as in Mk and 
Lk, where it is combined with the simile of the 
Lamp, whereby Jesus explained to the disciples 
(in the actual course of events) the function of 
parable as a test of hearers’ receptivity ; the other, 
as in Mt, where it is followed didastically by other 
parables more or less related in thought. These 
appear to come from different sources. The pen- 
dent parable (to the Sower) of the Wheat and 
Tares has a peculiar opening, wuo.wd7 4 Bac., which 
recurs in parables in 18” 227, and may point to 
the three having been once a didactic whole, re- 
presenting a late stage of Logian teaching. On 
the other hand, the remaining five begin with 
duola éstly 7 Bac., probably the usual opening in 
parabolic collections.* 

Weizsiicker’s ‘reflexions’ deserve attention. Viewing the 
Wheat and Tares as a later supplement to the Sower, he says: 
‘From the very nature of this form of instruction, the discus- 
sion of one parable leads naturally to the invention of others: 
interpretations develop into fresh parabolic material.’ Thus this 
parable reflects ‘an experience from the life of the Church,’ 
which may be the case also with the Drag-net and some others. 
But ‘in any case the collection gives us an insight, not only 
into the way in which the tradition operated, but also into the 
method of editing passages for definite didactic purposes.’ Its 
object is to set forth not so much distinct commands, as ‘the 
fruits of the teaching received, the perfection and divine nature 
of the cause.’ It is, in any case, characteristic of Mt’s stand- 
point that his first special parables—the Tares and the Leaven— 
‘carry us involuntarily into the primitive Church. They found 


their most direct use in the relations of that Church to the 
nation.’ 


(6) The Discourse in ch. 18.—In the discourse on 
the ‘little ones’ and fraternal treatment of all 
brethren, even the least, Weizsiicker thinks 18% 
is an organic unity. ‘The whole refers to the 
conduct of the disciples to each other: the sayings 
teach the nature of their communion,’ even if some 
took shape rather later than others. It seems a 
proof of the general justice of these remarks that 


* Weizsicker thinks daayy ropuBorgy (1824 31.33) and zéauy 
(45.47) original parts of special collections. But they rather 
show Mt’s compiling hand. He also thinks that the reflexions 
in 1334f, coming in the middle of things, must be due to a 
source used. But against this must be set Mt’s favourite 
formula in y.%5a, He inserts them from Mk and practically 
where Mk has them. Then he returns to explain the Wheat 
and Tares, and adds other parables. 
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the parable of the Lost Sheep, which Lk gives as 
an apology for Jesus’ own attitude to outcasts, 
came to Mt as a lesson for believers, in relation 
apparently to converts from among such ‘little 
ones’ of society. It had lost its original appli- 
cation and gained another in the Church’s life. 
Moreover, already in 18-6 Mt has made humility the 
note of the kingdom, in place of the spirit which 
thinks of ‘greater’ and ‘lesser’? among brethren. 
Each must be ready to sink all ‘superiority,’ to re- 
ceive even a young child on the ground of Christ’s 
name, and to avoid wounding the feelings of the 
humblest believer—one of no more account than a 
child (cf. Mk 9#). Hence, however much our Mt 
may be influenced in the wording of 185-6 8! by 
Mk 9%%-37. 42-47, yet his mind is already filled with 
a Logian piece of didactic which asserts itself both 
in idea and in phrasing, as well as in 18** as a whole: 
‘The intention of its original form’ shines through ; 
and ‘the apostles are thought of as patterns for 
the Church.’ 

(e) Lhe later Parables.—Similarly the three par- 
ables of 21-224, centring in that of the Vineyard 
common to the Synoptics, define the Church’s rela- 
tions to Judaism. In the first two of these parables 
we get the phrase 7 Bac. rod Geo8, so rare in Mt, and 
perhaps a mark of the later stratum in its Logia. 

In 1228b the phrase may be due to parallelism with éy xved- 
peers Geo in 282; and in 1924 it seems to come from Mk 1024, 
In 2131.43, however, we can only suppose that this Hellenistic 
or un-Hebraic expression (so Dalman, Die Worte Jesu, 155) marks 
the secondary, rather than Matthzan, element in the tradition 
reflected in Mt, to whose own usage 4 Buc. tev odpuveiv can by 
no means be exclusively traced. 

The parable of the Marriage Feast is partly 
paralleled by Lk 14%4, and is an old Logian ele- 
ment which has undergone change in two lines of 
tradition. Mt seems to have it in a late form; 
for it has gained an appendix, on the Wedding- 
garment and the fewness of those who respond and 
are elect. And even the part parallel to Lk adds 
the feature of insult and death visited on the 
king’s messengers, resulting in vengeance on the 
murderers and their city—surely an echo of the 
experiences and expectations of the later apostolic 
age, though not necessarily after, rather than 
just before A.D. 70 (cf. Mk 12% 2°, Lk 20118, Mt 
2141-44 for the like as already foretold in prophecy). 
We shall return to the subject in discussing Mt’s 
date. Meantime this impression of the absolute 
rejection of the national religious system is con- 
firmed by the great anti-Pharisaic discourse in ch. 
23—an excellent case of didactic compilation, the 
bulk at least of which our Mt found ready to 
his hand, though the seven distinct Woes may 
betray his schematism. We must now turn aside, 
for the moment, to consider the other chief factor 
of Mt, the narrative sections parallel to Mk. 

(2) Mé’s relation to Mk.—To begin with a simple 
case, namely one which involves no other connected 
source like the Logia, Christ’s walking on the sea 
may be taken (Mt 14, Mk 6##-). Here we observe 
slight omissions—atrod (followed by addition of 
airév), 7d mépay mpds ByOcaddy, atrds; insertions— 
kar’ ldlav, padnrat (to compensate for adrov’s in a 
clause omitted), dad rod p6Bov éxpaéay in place of 
dvéxpatay, [6 Inoots]; use of favourite forms of a 
word—rovs éxAous for rdv bxAov, dvéBn for drHOev ; 
changes in construction—z.e. ws of dmo\voy for 
ws . . . Gmrodver, Ud T. Kyudrwy for ev T@ éNavvew, 
rerdpryn purakh for repli rer. pudraxiy, HAGev for Epxera, 
meprarav érl thy (ct. , only Mt) for él rijs, Néywr 
for x. \éyec—sometimes involving transposition of 
a word, like érapdy@yoav (dévyorTes, KT.) on 5 
paraphrase—#5n oradlovs mohdovs dad yijs ametxev for 
év uéow T. Oadacons ; omission of a clause—x. 0eXev 
mapenbetv abrovs, Mk 6%, mdvres yap avrov eldov, °. 

In the general result Mt’s Greek is smoother 
and better than Mk’s, though less vivid; also the 
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changes appear for the most part involuntary, 
due to memoriter rewriting of section by section 
after perusal, rather than to line for line copying.* 
This less mechanical conception of the process by 
which Mk passes into Mt is not only most likely, 
but helps to explain much elsewhere. In fact it 
secures the advantages claimed for the purely 
oral theory, without sacrificing what gives to the 
documentary theory its strength. The section 
affords other lessons. Peter’s walking on the 
water (2881) is an insertion from tradition,}+ and 
points to a factor which must be reckoned with 
throughout, e.g. in 27-6 284-15, as also in relation 
to the parables peculiar to Mt. And, finally, the 
description of the effect upon the disciples’ minds 
is put in a different form from Mk—one reflecting 
less upon their slowness of heart and spombing 
more directly the moral of this Gospel (v.*, cf. 16%° 
27°4). The phrase full of adoration, ‘Truly thou 
art Son of God,’ is here anachronistic in view of 
16%, Mk 8%. These various points might be 
illustrated from the next few sections. But space 
forbids: and so we turn to apply our principles to 
the parts where Logia and Mk may be thought to 
blend. 

(d) Setting of the Sermon on the Mount.—Mt 4%- 
51 is crucial for the evangelist’s methods. Is his 
relation to Mk here determined by other narrative 
material, oral or written, or simply by his own 
plan for the use of his didactic or Legian matter ? 

Historically arbitrary as the latter hypothesis 
would argue Mt’s eclectic use of Mk to be, it is 
yet probably correct. For in fact all close study 
of Mt shows its historic interest to be quite sub- 
ordinate to the interpretative, the setting forth in 
orderly fashion of the salient features of Messiah’s 
activity and teaching. Here, then, Mt’s prime 
care is to find a fit point of contact with the 
traditional narrative—of which Mk is the form 
before him—for the general Sermon on the king- 
dom. As it stood in the forefront of the Logian 
tradition, so should it stand in a full written 
Gospel as Mt conceived it. Starting from Mk 1” 
(Mt 778), he readapted Mk 318, where Jesus ‘ascends 
the mountain’ in order to associate with Himself an 
inner circle of disciples; assuming that such a call 
would imply a prior formal exposition of the 
nature of the new kingdom. And so far he ma 
have followed tradition—a tradition, too, which 
knew of a discourse on a mountain. But, this 
identification once adopted, Mt carried out his use 
of Mk with great freedom. 


The whole of Mk 818 influences Mt 51. Not only does Jesus 
ascend ‘the mountain,’ though no special locality is in question ; 
but the reference to disciples as coming to Him creates some 
obscurity touching the persons addressed in the Sermon. Mt 
has just referred to ‘the crowds’; and at the end we hear of its 
effect, not on disciples, but on these same crowds. Hence, 
apart from the form in which the Sermon is cast (perhaps mainly 
that of current Logian catechesis ; contrast Lk 629, where the 
disciples are first addressed, and then hearers in general, 27), 
we have the blending of Mk’s context with that which Mt has 
just created for himself. For with the hint supplied by Mt 51 in 
relation to Mk 313, we can hardly fail to see in Mt 423-20 a, mosaic 
of Marcan situations and expressions, generalized in order to set 
forth the earlier activity of Jesus in word and deed—the pre- 
supposition of ‘ the crowds’ present at the Sermon. Similarly, 
the call of disciples had been hinted at by the typical cases 


* That renewed reference was sometimes made, seems proved 
by Mt’s reversion to Mk’s zepaactiv ta) ris Ouard&oons, in 262, 
after writing automatically sep. tx) tiv OéAnoouv, his own con- 
struction (cf. ta? c& Udere in 28f), For a parallel, compare the 
freer parts of Codex Bezzx. 

+ As such it gives a good specimen of Mt’s style when free to 
follow its own literary form. Note &rozpibels cixev [Mk 5 times, 
generally 2rox. Aéys: ; common in Lk, and in Mt 14-28 (34 times), 
where rewriting Mk, but rare in 3-13 (7 or 8 times), where 
using Logia: hence not a Logian phrase: Jn &rexpiby), &xd rod 
wAolov (ct. 316, Mk prefers éx), xararovriCerbcs (Mt 185) cAsyorsarros 
(826 165), dsore Ces (2817), and zdpie in later religious sense (cf. Lk). 
It shows also the easy way in which an insertion may blend with 
the Marcan context, t.¢. avaBdvray wird for avébn (xpos adrods). 
Note xeAsday (148, cf. 9.19), never in Mk, once only in Lk (1840), 


borrowed from Mk in 18-22, The artificial nature of 24f is clear 
from the fact that no little lapse of time is implied in the going 
forth of Jesus’ fame ‘into the whole of Syria’ and the gathering 
of crowds from Decapolis and Judea and beyond Jordan — 
features natural in Mk’s later context (37, Lk 617), but not in 
Mt, if it were meant to be chronological. Similarly 48 is based 
on Mk 139 66a, with 123 for starting-point (just as 122 is used at 
the end of the Sermon in 728); and 935 repeats the borrowing 
when Mt gets really parallel to Mk 66, . 


The fact that both in 4% and * there are echoes 
of more than one passage in Mk, suggests that 
our Mt was so familiar with the latter as to 
combine his phrases in memory without a full 
sense of their actual position in Mk’s narrative. 
And this is confirmed by the fact that these verses 
appear quite in Mt’s style. But in any case Mt’s 
generalizing use of Mk seems clear (so 81° 15°: *), 
and is illustrated by our next paragraph. 

(e) Artificial grouping in 8-9.—In 5-7 Mt has 
been drawing on his prime Logian source. In 
78> he returns to Mk (1%) with éferdjocovro (oi 
byAor) ert TH Oidaxy adrod: Hy yap duddoKwy avrods ws 
éovclay éxwv kal odx ws of ypaupare?s (atrav). He 
thus draws attention to the authority of Jesus’ 
manner of teaching, and then proceeds to show 
how this Messianic mien extended to His action 
and attitude towards men. In fact the series of 
works and words of power which follow, fulfils 
the second part of the forecast in 47%, Once more 
we get the broad, vague background of éxhou 
moNnol (cf. 425); and then the cleansing of the leper 
(Mk 1**-) is introduced with an abrupt «at (dov. 


Thus he passes over the deliverance of the man with an 
unclean spirit (Mk 123-28), since he has already used the im- 
pression produced by it, 7 2x07 (¢yun is Mt’s own word 926), in 
his general description in 4242, This omission was the easier 
that the story has much in common with the fuller Gadarene 
incident which he is about to use shortly (828. = Mk 51), But 
why does he take Mk 140f- before 29f-? Partly perhaps because 
it contains words of respect for Moses in keeping with 517, and 
partly because in Mk the healing of the leper comes between a 
reference to a general ministry in Galilee (139), in which Mt sees 
the continuation of his own 42, and an entry into Capernaum. 

Mt is not concerned with temporal sequence, 
but tries to preserve local conditions. Hence he 
goes on with something which had come to him 
connected with Capernaum (8°, cf. Lk 71). In the 
healing of the centurion’s servant (ais, Lk dofXos) 
the interest centres in the dialogue: and the story 
may have come in‘the Logia just after the Sermon 
(as in Lk [or his special source, cf. 9°!*-], who has 
already used Mk’s material right up to the with- 
drawal with disciples to the mountain). 

To Mt it had special value here as introducing the idea of 
authority (éZovc/x), which the centurion implicitly recognizes as 
on the side of Jesus (89). Vv.l1-12 are attached by logical 
affinity (already so in Logia tradition in Mt’s region, against 
Lk 1325f:), and serve to justify Gentile faith in Mt’s day. Then, 
at last, he returns to the thread of Mk 129-34 (35-38 illustrates 
nothing that is to his purpose). The healing of Peter’s mother- 
in-law becomes a mere typical case, one of a class, like the many 
referred to in v.16. This verse summarizes Mk 152-34 with some 
characteristic changes (e.g. demoniacal possession is put first 


as marking authority), and is followed by the citation of pro- 
phecy with Mt’s usual formula of ‘ fulfilment.’ 


The next step is more obscure; but the link 
seems to be a similarity of occasion (to which 
time is subordinated). As the last event was éplas 
yevouevns (8 = Mk 1%), so he subjoins another 
evening scene (Mk 4° dylas yev., Jesus saith 
AcéOwpev els 7d mépav’ Kx. abévres Tov bxdoV... ), 
The motive of departure, too, comes from Mk’s con- 
text,* dav 62 61. bxAov mepl adrov éxé\evoev dredOetv 
eis 7d épav. ‘The episode of the two aspirants to 
discipleship, which intervenes, needs some special 
reason for its position ; it comes in very abruptly. 
It is otherwise placed in Lk (95), at a later part 
of the ministry, and rightly. But this does not 


_* This is a crucial case of Mt’s use of Mk. For whereas the 
sing. oxA0s is Mk’s regular form (33 to 1), Mt prefers OyAos (25 
times, oxAo mordoi 5, oxAos 19, generally parallel to Mk): and the 
foregoing context would suggest ¢vaw (cf. v.1) or at any rate ray 
OxAoy. 
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hinder its having stood in local catechesis after the 
Sermon, as logically akin, viz. as affording a typical 
case of response to the Master’s call to disciple- 
ship: and that Mt forces it in here suggests that it 
sostood. It illustrates the authority, even in isola- 
tion, that marked the Son of Man (esp. ”). From 
v.¥ to the end of ch. 8 Mt follows Mk 5™, the only 
points calling for note being the softening down of 
the disciples’ alarm and surprise in the storm (é\vyé- 
moro. and oi dé dvOpwro), the substitution of the 
more familiar Gadarene region for the obscure 
Gerasene (i.e. of Kersa, a village on the lake’s 
edge), and the fresh reading of the demoniac 
incident by which Mt follows the plurals in the 
dialogue (9. Mk’s rapexddecav airov déyovres) to 
the ignoring of the sing. of Mk’s narrative. It is 
possible that this reading had already in oral 
tradition generated the vo da:movgouevor, and that 
Mt uses Mk in the light of the story as known to 
him orally. Yet Mt’s general tendency to duality 
(cf. 20%) is to be noted ; particularly the clear case 
in 2177, where his narrative is warped by words of 
prophecy which he himself introduces with his own 
formula. The divergences from Mk seem to be 
quite in Mt’s own style.* The words with which 
he returns to Mk 21*- are still coloured by Mk 5, xa 
éuBas els wotov (Mk 518) duerépacey t (2b. 74, the verse 
after which Mt resumes this section of Mk in 938), 
Capernaum is called tiv idtay dd in terms of 4%, 
Once more, in the healing of the paralytic, the 
note of authority is struck in both Gospels. In 
9° Mt seems to show that his aim is to present a 
series of typical scenes in their logical rather than 
strict historical connexion; for adopting Mk’s 
Tapdywv, appropriate to progress along the lake’s 
margin, he uses it as a mere verb of motion by 
inserting éxe?#ev, ignoring the teaching on the 
shore which comes in between. In the incident 
itself it is interesting that he substitutes ‘Matthew’ 
(with Neyduevor, a favourite phrase), Levi's disciple- 
name, for that by which he was known at the time 
of his call: 7.¢. his standpoint is less purely his- 
torical than Mk’s. If in 9!** Mt were not following 
Mk, he would hardly have inserted the defence 
against criticism at this point, but rather reserved 
it for the later section devoted to the topic (12!*-). 
For the very next paragraph shows that he is still 
dominated by the idea of the mighty deeds of Jesus. 
He goes back, that is, to Mk 5°: but having 
already used the link of circumstance in y.!, he 
uses one belonging to a later stage of the incident 
(v. ére adrod Aadodyros) and compresses the whole. 

That Mt is here using Mk rather than a shorter source is 
shown by (1) the mention of the duration of the woman’s 
malady, (2) the coincidence in ézi00ev, (3) the rather otiose xx? 
oi wabyrai adrod in v.19 (seeing that they play no part in what 
follows in Mt) due to Mk (vv.37. 40), (4) the fact that neither Mt nor 
Lk really adds any fresh matter, so that their deviations in form 
are to be put down to their styleand aim.{ Mt’s cpr érerciracey 
is a result of compression; and the other turns of phrase and 
additions are in Mt’s special manner. 

The last two incidents of the section are com- 
pilations of Mt completing the cycle of typical 
healings. They have distinct echoes of Mk, as 
also marks of Mt’s own style; but possibly they 

* Mt’s jodew seems due to Mk’s icyve, his 7ades to Mk 174; 
even uaxpuy ax’ wirdy may gloss xpds ra dpe, As the case is a 
crucial one for the use of narratives assumed to exist in written 
Logia, one may refer also to the case of the demoniac boy (1714, 
Mk 914ff., Lk 937), What there seems to exclude such Logia as 
causing Mt’s abbreviation of Mk, is the sudden emergence of 73 
despeovioy (v.18), easily explained by his knowledge of Mk, but nota 
natural sequel of the description of the lad’s symptoms in v.)». 
If this be so, then that section affords cases of pure transposi- 
tion by Mt (25>, cf. Mk 22); recurrent comment (18¢) ; a favourite 
idea (d:% ray drsyorioriay, 202); and a favourite word, Jepuredes 
16. 18), 

‘ + The other case of this rare word, 1434, is also in Mk’s wake. 

{ The xpoc(crboton) . . . rod xpurxédov common to Mt and Lk 
might seem to need a literary link. But both regularly prefer 
zpoctabery for ‘approach’ (see Mt 825=Lk 8%4, cf. Lk 714); while 
the addition of vod xp. is a quite natural (cf. Mt 1436) explanatory 
touch, which may even cone from oral tradition. 


have also a traditional basis, particularly in the 
case of the dumb demoniac, 9. For though Lk 
11 has the same in substance, yet the form 
differs, especially if we omit v.*4 as a later gloss, 
as do O.L., Syr-Sin., Tat. (see 12%). 

Another view is possible, namely, that Lk 1114f shows the 
story of the possessed mute in its right place, so introducing the 
dialogue with Pharisees as to exorcism originally in the Logia. 
In that case Mt may use the incident twice: first, among 
the works of power in 9, where the people’s comment comes 
from Mk 212; and next in 1222, where the two incidents in 
927-33 appear fused into one case as occasion of the people’s 
wonder, which elicits the Pharisees’ retort. 

The cycle of typical Messianic deeds is now 
complete: and Mt wishes to present Jesus in the 
further aspect of authority shown in commission- 
ing others to aid in gathering in the harvest of the 
Kingdom. In so doing he omits for the present 
(but see 13°") a few verses in Mk, and takes the 
first words of his introduction to the Mission of 
the Twelve from Mk 6%, 7.¢. kat mepityev 6 Inoobs 
Tas wé\els Tdoas K. TAS KOpas, SiddoKev, repeating 
also the bulk of 4%, his earlier programme of Mes- 
sianic ministry. Then he takes part of Mk 6% 
(where Mt omits half the verse) and generalizes 
the statement of Christ’s compassionate perception 
of the people’s shepherdless condition. In 9%* he 
probably employs the opening words of the Logia 
at this point (cf. Lk 107), and then follows Mk 
once more in 10!, repeating words used already in 
4°8b 935 (feparevey macay vocov Kk. macay padaxlav). 
The names of the Twelve are next given, without 
any interest in the circumstances of their original 
call (Mk 3), Indeed it is assumed that they 
are already known.* 

(f) Modifications in the Passion and Resurrec- 
tion narratives.—Most will agree with Dr. Salmon 
that Mt 27 ‘copied the narrative as we find it in 
St. Mark, interpolating in it different passages 
founded on knowledge derived from some other 
source.’ A word or two on such a source, or rather 
sources. In the Institution of the Supper it is 
likely that the slight differences in Mt are due 
mainly to local Eucharistic use, the cause of Lk’s 
inversion of the Bread and Cup (so the Didaché). 
In the Crucifixion, on the other hand, the slight 
divergences are due to the subtle reaction of 
certain details of OT prophecy—now seen to be 
Messianic, since suffermg was included in Mes- 
siah’s lot. The influence of Ps 22 (whence came 
Jesus’ great cry) is especially marked (as also in 
He 2™*; cf, 59), Thus— 

Mk édidovy aire éourpyicpévor oivoy. 

Mt 27% gdwxav aire wrety olvoy mera XoNS memy- 

pévov. 

Ps 69 (68)"2 @dwkay .. 

fou éerériody je d&os. 
Then, after the casting of the lots, Mt adds— 
Kal Kabnwevor Erhpouvy avroy Exel. 

Cf. Ps 22 (21) 38 avrol 6¢ katrevénoay Kal éretddy je. 
And once more— 

Mt 27* (only) mésovev emt rov Oedv, puocdcbw yov ei 

Oédex avdrov. 

Ps 229 #rmicev emt Kipioy, puodoOw atroy . . 

déev avrov. 

Such apologetic use of prophecy is yet more 
obvious in 8!” 1217 and it may have helped the 
evangelist to his own faith in Jesus’ Messiahship ; 
while the elaborative influence of the OT is seen 
in Mt’s Beatitudes as compared with Lk’s. 

Probably the modifications of the Passion story 

* Similar analysis of 12-1620 may be seen in the second of 
W. ©. Allen’s ‘Critical Studies in Mt’s Gospel’ (Hapos. Times, 
March 1900). 

+ Following on reference to the sufferer’s deadly thirst, and 
the fact that many ‘dogs’ or wicked ones encompass him and 
pierce his hands and feet; while the next words are dieuepi- 
cuyro Te ier ov éxvtois. Here Mk’s language may already 
have been coloured by this Ps, as also in the use of xzwovyres Tas 
zepuras; Cf. Ps 227 weévres of Uewpodysis ps tLeuxripiody Le, 
tadarnocy ty velrerty, txlvnouy xECuAAY. 
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were already part of Mt’s way of telling it, before 
he sat down to write, and spontaneously reasserted 
themselves, sometimes more, sometimes less de- 
cisively, as he freely reproduced Mk. And this 
may afford us a fresh analogy for the way in 
which the general tradition of the Lord’s ministry, 
already living in memory, modified the impressions 
left by his perusal of Mk. 

A good instance of this is the Resurrection, 
where Mt’s narrative is modified by the story of 
the Guard in the tradition known to him. Hence 
the women come, not to anoint the body, but only 
“to behold the tomb’; and the influence of Mk, 
if present at all, is very slight. There is no con- 
sciousness that the women entered the sepulchre, 
asin Mk; the fulfilment of Jesus’ word in his resur- 
rection is emphasized (xa0ws etrev, cf. 27%) ; and so 
the element of fear is overshadowed by joy. The 
ereat fear, which is the note of Mk, has been toned 
down in tradition by later feelings on the subject. 
The rather indistinct account of the promised 
Christophany to ‘the eleven disciples’ is part of 
the generalizing style of oral tradition, where the 
original facts are set in the light of their abiding 
bearing on the Church’s life. The ‘authority’ 
which was largely veiled in Messiah’s earthly 
ministry is now His chief note, shown in the 
extension of the Kingdom to the Gentiles, and in 
His abiding presence with His own during the days 
between the Resurrection and the Parousia (note 
silence as to Israel and the Law, in contrast to Mt 
10°t), 

(9) Eschatological Standpoint and Date.—Here 
the concluding Woes on the scribes and Pharisees 
lead up to the Last Things. 

23°46. The blood of the Prophets will come on 
them. This is fuller than Lk of colour from Pales- 
tinian experiences, and of presage of the reckoning 
imminent. The addition of ‘son of Barachiah’ (not 
in Lk) quite possibly shows that Mt took certain 
words in v.* as referring to events early in 
A.D. 68 (found in Jos. BJ Iv. v. 4). 

2357-9, Their house is deserted by the Divine 
presence till they repent. This implicit reference 
to the Parousia is here arbitrarily connected 
(against Lk 11% 13%) with the judgment on 
Jerusalem (see Charles, Lschatology, Hebrew, 
Jewish, and Christian, p. 328). 

241-7, Destruction of the temple (cf. Mk 13%, 
Ac 64), 

248, Tokens of this and the Parousia. 

The specification of the ‘Parousia’ (only in this chapter in the 
Gospels) and the phrase cuyréAga +. wi@yos, found only in Mt (cf. 
1339. 40. 49 2820), point to this being a special form in which this 
discourse was quoted in Mt’s circle (see note below). 

2448, The preliminary troubles * (apxyi) wdivwr). 

Clearly Lk is not entirely dependent on Mk. Nor does Mt 
seem to be so in all parts of this discourse. 


24°18, Trial (@\tyis) for Christians— 


Vy.10-12 are peculiar in form (see below on 23- 24 for affinity 
with Did. 168-4); and in their light v.9 may also be recognized 
as not altogether dependent on Mk, % referring to Jewish 
hatred, 9 to Gentile. What Mk has here, is partly in different 


* These reproduce in general conception the 12 divisions or 
elements in the Last Times as given in an Apocalypse em- 
bedded in Apoc. Bar (27-301), and dating c. 50-65 A.D., i.¢. 
before the Jewish War. They are in this order—(1) The 
beginning of commotions; (2) slayings of the great ones; 
(3) the fall of many by death; (4) the sending of desolation 
(or ‘the sword’); (5) famine ; (6) earthquakes ; [(7) terrors] ; 
(8) portents and incursion of the Shedim or demons; (9) the 
fall of fire ; (10) rapine and much oppression ; (11) wickedness 
and unchastity ; (12) confusion from the mingling together of 
all these. There follows a reference to ‘the consummation of 
the times.’ In our Gospels we find these elements of popular 
Jewish Messianic expectation, blended with features drawn 
from the experiences of the Palestinian Church in particular, 
viz. the appearance of pseudo-Messiahs, and persecutions. 
Mt’s order keeps close to the above list, including (11) alluded 
to in v.12 (aveuic) ; while Lk’s puts (6) before (5), as in another 
kindred place in Apoc. Bar (708), and also alludes to (7)-(9). 
Charles (op. cit. 325 ff.) thinks that an independent apocalypse 
(cf. Eus. H# ul. v. 3) underlies Mt 246-8. 15-22, 29-31, 24f.), 
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order, and partly occurs in the Commission to the Twelve in 
Mt (1017-22); cf. Lk 1211-12, Vvy.9-12 seem very significant for 
Mt’s date in virtue of their special phrasing (cf. the Christian 
section of Ascensio Isaic, c. 65-68, or else 80-90 A.D.). 


2414, The witness to the Gentiles. 


In Mt’s form, preaching ‘in all the inhabited world’ is, in con- 
trast to Mk’s ‘unto all the Gentiles,’ as ‘witness to the 
Gentiles.’ Here we probably get the idea of the Gospel in 
relation to the Gentiles current among Jews in 8. Syria. In 
1023 we had the corresponding idea touching Israel: the two 
are combined in 1018, ‘And then shall come the end’ (in 
contrast to v.6), i.e. the cvvréAs« or final climax—a unique 
clause in Mt and one going far to date the first Gospel at a 
period just before the final catastrophe of ‘the holy city,’ the 
crisis of whose fortunes is seen to be approaching, as appears 
from the nota bene in v.15 ; cf, 1028. 


2415-25, The final Crisis of Distress (OAlyis). 


The forecast in 15 is still on the vague lines of consummate 
evil in Daniel (a reference made explicit by Mt), of which 
Caligula’s purpose of setting up his image in the temple must 
have seemed the foreshadowing (cf. Mt’s tv rérw &yiw, again 
making more explicit what is implied in Mk, ¢vov od 0&). Lk’s 
deviation, in terms of the actual events of 70, is instructive as 
showing that these were not yet in view in Mt and Mk; cf. also 
Lk 2122, (See further the article ABOMINATION OF DESOLATION). 
Vy.16-25 are in the main in terms of current Apocalyptic 
notions, including Dn 121; Lk 2123b-24 again presents a some- 
what more developed form of the tradition. The specifically 
Christian touches, e.g. 23. 24, parallel features found in two 
documents of c. 64-68 A.D., viz. Didaché 16, and the Christian 
section of the <Ascensio Isaice. The former, which echoes 
its own local tradition rather than the words of any of our 
Gospels, has, vy y&p rais toxdross quépos rAndvyvO4covras of 
Vevdorpoonras zai of gbopers, x. crpugnoovras To xpolura cis Aixous, 
H. I yan oTpUDhTETos eis Wires, HUE wYomeYns yup THS dYOMwias 
(cf. Mt 12) puchoovow cAAnAOvs x. SidLovs x. rupuddcoves (Mt 12), 
nor Tore QauvncEeTas 6 xororAavos ws vios VEod x. rorhoEes onmern 
z. tépwre. Here the false wonders are attributed summarily 
to a supreme Antichrist: yet his action may include that of 
many subordinate agents, as in Asc. Isai (4), where Nero 
is expected to develop into or reappear as the incarnation of 
Berial, and along with Berial’s hosts of evil spirits to parody 
Beloved’s (Messiah’s) works of power. 


2477.28, The Son of Man comes like the lightning. 


Mt (Lk elsewhere, 1725f) repeats the warning against being 
led away by rumours of Messiah’s having been seen in various 
retired places (cf. Apoc. Bar 48%4)—so showing the topic of the 
hour when he wrote. The comparison of Messiah’s Coming to 
lightning is found in Apoc. Bar 538f, cf. 721 (Apoc. A3, not long 
before 70), being suggested apparently by the imagery of Dn 71s, 


247-31, The Coming of the Son of Man. 


Here ¢v0éws points to an early date for Mt, t.e. before a.p. 70. 
The signs of v.29 are the conventional ones derived from pro- 
phecies like Is 1310, 344, and appear in varying forms in the 
three Synoptics. V.30 xa} core guviceras 70 onpeeiov 7. vied t. &vOp. 
ty oupaval, %. TOTe KOVonras HT a QuAK THs yys is peculiar to 
Mt. The former half is akin to Did. 166 zu} céve Quvaceras Te 
onjeeia rg arrnbelns mpiirov oneioy txrer&oews ty obpava: the 
latter comes from Zec 1210f. (cf. Rev 17). In y.80b, where it is 
parallel to Mk and Lk, Mt has od odpavod after ray yegeadiv, as in 
Dn 718, whence all derive their language. In 31 Mt, as distinct 
from Mk, speaks of the angels sent forth, as Messiah’s (airov) ; 
of their agency in gathering the elect (érsovveéZouc1v) ; and of the 
‘great trumpet’ which summons these. This last Jewish trait 
appears not only in 1 Th 416, 1 Co 1552, Rey 86-9l14 107 1115, 
but also in Did. 166 in the same position, xpirov cxuceiov 
izasréctus tv ovpave (Mt 30), Eira onmsioy Garis c&rAriyyos (Mt 31), 
xual 76 tpirov avecracis vexpuy (see Mt 2532); cf. its Prayers for the 
Gathering of the Church &7¢ ray wepdrwy rs ys Or axd craov 
recoopuy aveway (see Zec 28, Dt 304) into God’s Kingdom (94 105). 

24°83. The parable of the Fig-tree. 

243+, The exact time of the Coming unknown. 


Mt, like Lk, goes its own way after v.36, citing the Noachic 
Deluge for the way in which the Parousia will surprise men (cf. 
Lk 1726f. 30), and intimating how it will separate neighbours fr 
Lk 1784f.), Here the independence of Mt’s tradition is specially 
evident. At v.42 the three are once more parallel in thought. 
But each ends the solemn call to vigilance in its own way, Mt 
being fullest. Its form seems to reflect the dangers of its day, 
viz. bad stewardship of the sacred charge of fellow-servants, and 
fellowship with the worldlings (v.48), men being thrown off guard 
by their Lord’s long delay. This is just the state of things in 
the Christian section of Asc. Isai 3, where the faithless 
shepherds are spoken of. Such shall share the lot of the 
‘hypocrites,’ the term by which Pharisaic Jews were spoken of 
in the circle whose tradition Mt inherited (62-5.16 75 157 9918 
2319f.)—another link with the Didaché (81.2 ‘Let not your fasts 


be mere ray Uroxpiray’). 

(h) The Genealogy.—This is of importance for 
our Evangelist’s scope and method. As Zahn 
says (The Apostles’ Creed, 126 ff., ef. Linleitung in 
das NT, ii. 271 ff.), this Gospel is ‘a carefully 
arranged account of events of which a superficial 


. 
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knowledge is for the most part assumed.’ We find 
‘not the simple confession that Jesus is the pro- 
mised Messiah. The point kept strictly in view 
from the first page to the last is much more apolo- 
getic, and, so far as it is unavoidable, polemic.’ 
In spite of all so bitterly urged against Jesus’ claim 
to be the Messiah, that claim is absolutely true. 
Thus, though the Jews scoff at His obscure origin, 
He fulfils the prophecy of the Messiah. It is from 
this point of view that we must read ch. 1 and, as 
Zahn well shows, much in ch. 2 likewise. Mt lays 
before his readers a genealogy artificially con- 
structed in terms of the throne-succession in the 
Davidic line, and not that of the actual progenitors 
of Joseph (as in Lk). But why, we ask, should he 
go out of his way to make certain additions, need- 
less to a bare genealogy, including four women’s 
names? Above all, why choose ‘women whose 
characters are highly offensive to Jewish, and in 
three cases out of four to every human, feeling’? 
Zahn alleges ‘the same apologetic purpose which 
governs his account of the Conception and Birth of 
Jesus’; and even argues that the well-known Jewish 
slander that Jesus was a son of shame (cf. Laible, 
Jesus Christ in the Talmud, p. 7 ff.), is itself pre- 
supposed by Mt’s genealogy, just as 28" presup- 
poses the Jewish story that the disciples stole the 
body of Jesus. This is going too far, even were 
the direction followed the right one. But this is 
doubtful. There was another Jewish objection to 
be met. Granting Joseph’s paternity,—which the 
Jews always assume in the Gospels,—was Joseph 
of Davidic descent? And further, was God likely 
to send Messiah as the son of a carpenter, even 
though of Davidic stock? To this twofold query 
Mt’s genealogy is a reply ; and to the latter phase 
of it the additions already alluded to are an im- 
plicit rebuke.* The God who chose from various 
brethren the younger son’s line, and who over- 
ruled unlikely unions to continue the chosen seed, 
—this God of Israel ever worketh according to His 
own good pleasure, and His ways of sovereign 
elective freedom are often marvellous in men’s eyes. 
Thus it is in the home of the humble, yet Davidic, 
carpenter Joseph, that Messiah Jesus has really been 
born. How, it is Mt’s next step to show in 1}8*., 

Since the discovery of the Sinaitic codex of the Old Syriac 
version of the Gospels, it has been argued that our text of Mt 116 
is not original, but secondary. Not only is this refuted by study 
of the various forms in which divergence from our oldest Gr. 
MSS occurs in certain groups of authorities (see, e.g., Zahn’s 
Hinleitung, ii. 291-293); but even the view that Mt used a 
source in which Joseph’s full paternity was assumed, is itself 
unlikely. For the way in which Mt calls attention to the 
numerical symmetry of the three divisions in the pedigree, each 
fourteen ending with a great crisis in Israel’s fortunes, suggests 
that he has himself so constructed it.t Further, thefour women 
cannot have stood in an earlier source, and yet here they seem 
integral. The pedigree is through and through didactic: and 
the fact that it was from the first compiled by the aid of 1 Ch 
1-3, shows that it was never other than in Greek, the language 
of our evangelist (cf. W. C. Allen, Hxzpos. Times, Dec. 1899). 
Hence it seems best to conclude that Mt did not use a pre-existing 
genealogy (see GENEALOGY oF JESUS Curis? for another view : yet 
cf. also ii. 645»), 

A fresh witness for 116 has just come to light in the ancient 
basis of the Dialogue of Timothy and Aquila (itself of the 
5th cent. at least). This basis is carried back by its editor, F. C. 
Conybeare, to the Dial. Jasonis et Papisci, c.135. The Christian 
cites Mt’s genealogy, and gives 116 first in the form, *Ieza@ 
d2 gdy "lacie, & pevnorevbeicn Mapia, t£ ts eyevv40n "Inoovs 6 rey. 
X.; and next as “IaxadP 3b ivévunoey r. "Iwote cov mynorevod.cevoy 
Mapitus, t& 4s tyevv7in o X. 6 vids +. Oeod. These passages seem to 


* Similarly the enigmatic, ‘He shall be called a Nazarene,’ 
seems an implicit reply to criticism. The flinging at Jesus of 
the epithet ‘ Nazarene ’—a term of contempt on lofty lips—really 
fulfils the substance of ‘the prophets’ as a whole, touching 
Messiah’s humble and even despised lot (e.g. as the faithful 
‘Servant of Jehovah,’ Is 5311), 

+ This will be the more convincing if even some of the other 
numerical arrangements which Sir J. Hawkins suggests as 
intended by Mt, hold good (Hore Synopt. 131 ff.). We cannot, 
however, see that the number of the ‘formula’ verses, 728 111 
1853 191 261, is intentional. They are far apart, and no attention 
is drawn to their number any more than in the case of the 
recurring formule in Jg 26-1631. 


cast light on the real origin of the readings unsupported by our 
oldest Gr. MSS (for the evidence in full see art. Jesus Curis, 
vol. ii. p. 644). They are in fact explanatory glosses, such as the 
Dialogue presents us with in reply to the hostile gloss of the 
Jew, "laxaB tyévyycey +. “lao%g, roy cevdpo Mepices, && 7s éyevv4On 
"Iyoots 6 rey. X., xual "lwore tyévyycey tov "Inoody tov rey. X., wep) ob 
voy 6 Aoyos, Guolv, tyévynoey tx vas M. The Jews glossed iy 
&vdpe M. one way, in the teeth of the narrative ; the Christians 
glossed it another, in harmony with the narrative. And this 
crept into some MSS. 


SUPPLEMENTAL Norzs.—This Dialogue quotes the parable of the 
Husbandmen in eatenso ; and in so doing shows the way in which 
materials derived from similar sources tended to blend in the 
memory of an early Christian. The case is the more instructive 
that the writer has just quoted Isaiah’s parable-germ of Jehovah’s 
vineyard (51f-), to which the Gospel parable was probably 
meant to point back: and we see how Isaiah’s language affects 
the form at the beginning of Christ’s parable- It runs dzodounce 
aUTH TELK OS Hal rUpyoy x. Exoinoey by KUTH Anvoy x. Urorgviov, omitting 
Opuyuoy wepréOyxey and changing the position of Azyey (Mt) or 
vroagviov (Mk), as well as uniting the two—which were in fact 
both integral—to a wine-press. Here the writer quotes freely, 
but is quite possessed by his sources, of which Mt counts for 
most. Thus he reproduces almost every syllable and letter of 
the triple tradition, while the result is a wonderfully eclectic 
composition, produced not mechanically, but by the subtle tricks 
of memory. We may be prepared, then, for the recurrence of 
similar phenomena in Mt. 

The FayyQm papyrus fragment parallel to Mt 2621. 336, 
Mk 1427. 29f., is too scanty and mutilated to justify much infer- 
ence. But it omits a verse common to Mt and Mk; while it 
combines features of both (@y raicn +4 vuxei with Mt, re xpop. 
Diarxopr., xuel ei reyeres oldx bya], dis xox[xtZe], with Mk). It may, 
then, represent oral tradition ; but more likely a free memoriter 
use of Mt and Mk in some manual of catechesis or edification 
like the Oxyrhynchus Logia. 


[xocs ev To arHA) 

Auytiy wravtws raulyres ev TxUTY] 

Ty vont cxavdunclnoovTos ware 

To ypugey rarakw tov [roreve ror TH) 

rpopare Siaoxopriclnclovrcs Exovres) 

[colu ret xo ts ruvres olux eyw Aye] 

[us] 0 aArAexrpuwy dis xox[xukes xees ov] 

[zpuroy tps alrapvylon Ks] 
Here acuicas is to be noted as pointing to a series of detached 
sayings rather than a gospel. 

lii. CONCLUSIONS.—On the whole, then, the 
following results emerge as the most probable. 
(1) The order of narration common to the latter 
parts of Mt and Mk in particular, the closeness of 
which is made the more striking by the deviation 
of their earlier parts, points to the use by Mt of 
the Petrine memoirs written by Mk. (2) Con- 
versely, the notable deviation of Mt and Lk in the 
order of the Discourses and Sayings (Logia element) 
common to them, combined with their textual 
variations, goes strongly against common use of a 
Logia document, as distinct from an oral Greek 
tradition which reached them in detached portions 
and in somewhat different forms.* (8) The Logia 
familiar to Mt, who had long taught them cate- 
chetically,—so that their vocabulary and his own 
were virtually one and the same,—reflected in 
epitome the whole experience of church life in 
certain Palestinian apostolic circles. They were 
rooted in the memories of the germinal Christian 
society, the apostles who had companied with 
their Master. But they contained also echoes of 
the first missionary commission as repeated for 
the guidance of others in the early days of Pales- 
tinian evangelization ; of the persecution that had 
been their lot all along; of the forms in which the 
Master’s principles of fellowship among brethren 
took actual shape as the life became more organ- 
ized; and not least of the terms in which the 
polemic against their religious environment of 
Pharisaic Judaism was conducted in ever-grow- 
ing volume and detail. That is, these Logia, far 
more than the Lucan, are memorials of the life of 
the Palestinian Church as well as of its Messiah. 
(4) The Matthzan Logia have as their nucleus 
the common apostolic didactic tradition, which 
took shape in the early Jerusalem days under the 
lead of Peter—a tradition which passed into Mk in 

* Lk probably had in his ‘special source’ a mixed gospel 
embodying the bulk of his Logian element as it now stands in 
our Lk. 
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its later Petrine form. At some stage which we 
cannot now trace they took on the special impress 
of the Apostle Matthew,” probably in a ministry 
of which Galilee, rather than Judea, was the 
scene. In this form they passed, as Jewish unrest 
became more acute, to the neighbouring parts of 
Syria, in the person of our evangelist among 
others, still receiving fresh elements in the course 
of oral teaching.t+ And it was at this stage that 
they took written shape, as the main constituent 
in the mixed gospel composed with the aid of the 
Marcan memoirs of Peter. The freedom with 
which the writer has accommodated Mk’s narrative 
to massed Logian discourses, suggests that these 
discourses already existed orally much in this 
massed form, and were not then first thrown into 
it by Mt. That Mk should early reach S. Syria 
is the more probable that St. Peter was evidently 
held in high honour there, witness the special 
references to Peter in 1478 151 1618 1774 181; cf. 102, 
‘First, Simon who is called Peter.’ Indeed it 
seems likely that Peter had left a strong oral 
tradition behind him in those parts, so that Mt 
knew the substance of Mk before it came into 
his hands. This may help to explain certain 
phenomena in his use of it. (5) The fact that 
the Matthzan cycle of Logia was taken up into 
our Mt, gave it its distinctive status and accept- 
ance ; and the actual facts of its origin were soon 
forgotten—probably never known outside a narrow 
circle. Thus the indirect sense in which Matthew 
was its author and guarantor dropped out of tradi- 
tion, and Papias could simply take for granted that 
the Gospel xara Ma@@atov was from the apostle’s 
pen. (6) The actual conditions giving its author 
the stimulus to compose his artistic and reflective 
Gospel, must be gauged from the perspective in 
which he places the central Figure. e is set 
forth as the full blossoming of Israel’s prophetic 
ideal of the King ruling in righteousness, and in 
wondrous gentleness too. The picture is the im- 
ae corrective of the false Messianic ideal which 
1ad made the nation as a whole reject Jesus, and 
had already led it yet further astray in the path 
of earthly force. Thus, as we have seen, the 
urgency of the warnings against going after false 
Messiahs on the felt approach of the great national 
crisis (conceived on the lines of Daniel’s prophecy 
of Jerusalem’s last trial and in terms of current 
apocalyptic based thereon), points to the actual 
crisis of 68-70 as to the specific occasion which gave 
it birth. It is an appeal to waverers of all sorts 
to trust the true King, whose reign is of heaven, 
and depends on the action of God, not of men; 
and not to become involved in the current of the 
false national ideal. It is meant to do the same 
work as the Epistle to the Hebrews, only in another 
fashion and at a rather later date. And, like it, 
it is at once apologetic and polemical : it is a dis- 
suasive in the form of a positive presentation. 
Jesus is God’s Messiah in spite of all superficial 
appearances, and that by realizing the essence of 
Moses and the Prophets. It is hard to see which 
of the alternative dates, shortly before or after 
A.D. 70, makes the Gospel the more pertinent as 
a book for the times—and so satisfies the law of 
all early Christian writings. On the whole, Mt 24 
adheres so closely to Mk’s standpoint, in contrast 
to Luke’s modifications and omissions, after 70— 
notably in counsels practical before 70, but not 
after (e.g. 21>. 16a. 20, espn. unde caBBdrw, %)—that c. 
68-69 seems the best date. 

* Similarly, the Epistle of James echoes in its own way nota 
few of the precepts of the great Sermon, esp. those on Swearing 
(otherwise peculiar to Mt) and on Censoriousness towards 
brethren (=towards ‘Law,’ 411, perhaps that of Mt 71, Lk 687), 

+ This kind of expansive and explanatory activity of the 


Christian ‘scribe instructed in the kingdom of heaven’ seems 
taken for granted in 1352; cf, 2384 for the catechist. 
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In 2415b 2y céaw é&yiw follows Dn’s forecast of Temple-desecra- 
tion and not the facts ‘of 70. Some, however, doubt whether Mt 
2819 can have been written before 70, since it implies use of the 
triune baptismal name. But, if a similar clause be an original 
part of Didaché 7, its evidence may be cited. For the work as 
a whole, and not the ‘Two Ways’ only, seems to be implied by 
the Christian interpolation in A scensio Isai, which perhaps falls 
before Nero’s death (i.e. c. 65-68). Hence there is nothing de- 
cisive against c. 68-69 A.D.; while the statement in 278, ‘that 
field is called the Field of Blood until this day,’ and casual 
references to ‘ the holy city’ and the temple-worship, are more 
natural at that date than after the utter ruin and change of 70. 
So with the reference to ‘going over the cities of Israel,’ 10%. 
Perhaps, then, 226». 7> are additions after 70: contrast Lk 1421. 


(7) The evangelist writes, however, with a sort of 
detachment hard to imagine in one living in Palestine 
about 70. Thus itis best, and most in keeping with 
the Greek form and with internal evidence, to locate 
him in 8. Syria, say Phoenicia (4% 157 alongside 
Mk 123 724%, cf. Ac 111915*). That the author was a 
Jew, is clear from the text and manner of his special 
OT quotations, which so colour his work. But his 
was a spiritual Israel, new while old, inclusive 
not exclusive, conceived on prophetic lines after 
the manner of Peter and the Apocalypse of John— 
with the latter of which its affinities are most 
marked. Jesus of Nazareth is really the Christ, 
since in His person, teaching, work, and even His 
tragic end, all has been as prophecy had inti- 
mated. While as to the scope of Messiah’s 
Ecclesia, the elect Israel, it was but a little thing 
that God should through Him raise up Jacob: the 
nations, too, were to be His inheritance, by the 
incorporation into the Kingdom of ald who were of 
faith [ef. Kiibel (as below), Introductory Remarks, 
trans. in Bibl. World, i. 194 ff., 263 ff. ]. 

(8) All theoriesof Mt must be both problematicand 
complex. Zahn’s theory of an ‘apologetic’ Aramaic* 
Gospel by the Apostle Matthew, c. 62 A.D., turned 
into Greek, c. 85, is too simple for the phenomena. 
The prevalent ‘two document’ hypothesis, with 
the use of special oral traditions, comes far nearer 
the truth. But it may be doubted whether the 
second or Logian document is needed to account for 
Mt’s divergences from Mk; and whether the differ- 
ences as well as similarities of the Logian element 
in Mt and Lk are not best explained by a common 
Gr. Logian type of catechesis't behind both. In 
favour of such a ‘one document’ hypothesis may be 
alleged the Logian quotations in the Didaché, per- 
haps also in the first Ep. of Clement and the Oxy- 
rhynchan fragment, as seeming to reflect local cate- 
chesis rather than either Mt or Lk. It would be some 
time before a written gospel superseded traditional 
local usage as the prime factor in forming the 
Logian equipment of Christians. It is in Ignatius, 
then, that we seem first to have good evidence of 
Mt as an influence at work (e.g. ad Eph. 192). But 
not even then did oral tradition cease to operate. 
To its reaction on the written text we owe in large 
part early secondary readings, such as those mis- 
named ‘Western’: and from it, especially in its 
later stages, come those Logia known as Agrapha. 


LITERATURE.—Tiie following aims at indicating only the more 
representative works of earlier times, with a rather fuller cita- 
tion of those since 1880. 

Tuxt.—In checking the witness of the MSS and VSS, we have, 
besides the fragments of Tatian’s Diatessaron (in Hamlyn Hill, 
The Earliest Life‘of Christ, pp. 833-377), which are common to 
the four Gospels, a special aid in the 3rd cent. papyrus of 
Mt 11-20 (Grenfell and Hunt, Oayrhynchus Papyri, i. pp. 4-7). 
This supports not only the usual reading in 116 but also the 
‘Neutral’ type of text resting on NB. 


* We can merely note the weighty witness of Dalman (Die 
Worte Jesu, 1898) against the directly Aramaic antecedents of 
our Gospel-material. The Hebraisms of our Gospels he traces 
chiefly to LXX influence on their writers. 

+ The absence of all historical trace of such a revered writing 
as an Ur-Matthdus would have been, is rendered doubly inex- 
plicable if it be granted that it was ever current in Greek, 
Here is the one strong point of Zahn’s theory over against the 
‘two document’ theory of Weiss and others, © 
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ORIGINAL LaNauAGE.—There is a special treatise by Gla, 
Die Originalsprache des Mt, Paderborn, 1887. But the most 
authoritative discussion in relation to the whole subject of the 
Semitic basis of the Synoptics is that in Dalman, Die Worte 
Jesu, Bd. i., Leipzig, 1898. There, as also in Zahn’s Hinleitung 
ind. NT, Bd. ii., will be found the earlier history of the subject. 

RELATION TO THE GOSPEL OF THE HEBREWS.—Hilgenfeld, V7’ 
extra Canon. receptum, 1884; Nicholson, Gospel according to 
the Hebrews (1879); Handmann, Hebrderevangelium (1888), in 
TU v.3 (with good Geschichte der Kritik); Resch, Agrapha (1889), 
in TU v. 4, p. 822 ff.; Zahn, Gesch. des NT’ Kanons, ii. 642 ff. ; 
Harnack, Chronologie, Bd. i. 625 ff. Hilgenfeld’s thesis, that in 
the original Nazarene Heb. Ev. [=the Heb. Matt., 2.e. Papias’ 
Logia] is to be sought the Archimedean point of the whole 
Gospel problem, has met with little support (yet see McGiffert’s 
note on Eusebius, iii. 27). It is largely another case of ignotum 
per ignotius. Thus Nicholson falls back on the rather effete 
view that Mt wrote both in Greek and Hebrew (=the Heb. Ev.). 
Handmann and Resch agree in denying the identity of the Hed. 
Ev, with the supposed Hebrew Matt. The former makes it a 
second source of our Synoptics, alongside ‘Ur-Markus,’ and 
perhaps even what Papias meant by the Logia; the latter 
emphasizes its apocryphal features (even in its original form), 
and makes it dependent on our Matthew. WHarnack, here in 
principle agreeing with Zahn, takes a middle position, making 
it originally a sort of cousin of our Matt., each being an enlarged 
edition of the Matthean Logia. Only Harnack differs from 
Zahn in making both recensions of about the same date (not 
long after 70). Finally, J. Armitage Robinson, in Hapos. 5th 
Ser. v. (1897) 194-200, discusses three of the fragments of the 
Heb. Ev. in such a way as to traverse the main conclusion of 
these two scholars. 

CoMMENTARIES.—Patristic and Medicval: Origen (in Greek 
for 1336-2283, in Latin to 27), Chrysostom (91 Homilies, ed. 
Field, 3 vols. 1839), Hilary of Poitiers (ed. Oberthtr, tom. vii.), 
Jerome, Augustine (on parts), Bede, Theophylact, Euthymius 
Zigabenus (ed. C. F. Matthzi, 1792, a valuable work), Thomas 
Aquinas. To these may be added Cramer’s Catene grec. 
patrum in NT, tom, i. 1844. 

Reformation and Post - Reformation. — Erasmus, Luther, 
Calvin, Beza; the Roman Catholics Maldonatus (1596; Eng. 
tr. Hodges, 1894), Jansen and Cornelius a Lapide; Grotius, 
Calovius, Hammond, le Clerc, Olearius (1713), J. C. Wolf 
(Cure Philolog. et Crit. 1733), Bengel, J. J. Wetstein (NT 
grec. 1751), H. E. G. Paulus (1800), Campbell (18073), Kuinoel, 
Fritzsche (1826), Bland (Cambridge, 1828), Olshausen, Baum- 
garten-Crusius, de Wette, Ewald, Meyer, Alford, Patritius (R.C.), 
Bleek, Morison, M‘Clellan, Keil,Lange, Schaff and Riddle, Schanz 
(R.C., 1879), Nicholson, Knabenbauer(R.C.), Nosgen (1886, 18972), 
Broadus (Philad. 1887), Holtzmann (Handkom. 1889, 18922), Kiibel 
(Haeg.- Hom. Handbd. 1889), Meyer-Weiss (18908, 18989), Maclaren 
(1892), A. B. Bruce (Hapos. Greek Test. vol. i.). 

ILLUSTRATIONS.—Hebrew and Talmudic parallels are collected 
chiefly in the Hore Heb. et Talm. of Lightfoot and Schottgen, 
andin Gerh. Meuschen, NV7' ea Talmude et antiquit. Ebreorum 
tllustr. 1736 ; Weber’s Jiid. Theologie and Dalman’s Worte Jesu 
also contribute thereto. In the enormous accumulation of Greek 
parallels to word or phrase, the following have done good 
service: Price, Comm. in Varios NT’ Libros (1660); Raphel, 
Annot. Philolog. in NT ex Xenophonte, Polybio, Arriano et 
Herodoto (1709-81); Elsner, Observ. sacree in NT libros (1720) ; 
J. Alberti, Observ. Philolog.in Sacros NT Libros (1725), Palairet 
(French pastor in London, 1752); Kypke (1755); Krebs (esp. from 
Josephus, 1755), and Loesner (esp. from Philo, 1777) ; Campbell, 
Dissertations, 1788 ; Grinfield, Scholia Hellenistica in NT (1848); 
and Field, Otiwm Norvicense, Pars iii.? (1899). 

Disctssions ON SprciaL Srcrions.—Lutteroth, Hssat d’inter- 
prétation de quelques parties de l’Evangile selon S. Matt., 
1864-76. Nativity: Resch, Kindheitsevangelium, TU x. 5 
(where further references will be found). Sermon on the 
Mount: Trench (1844), Tholuck (translation, 18692), H. Weiss 
(Freiburg, 1893). The Lord’s Prayer: Chase, Lord’s Prayer in the 
arly Church (Camb, Texts and Studies, i. 3, 1891). Parables: 
Trench, Arnot, Bruce Parabolic Teaching of Christ (18893), and 
Julicher Gleichnisreden Jesu (1888,18992, review in Hapos. Times, 
Sept. 1899, and in JTS, Jan. 1900). Eschatological Discourse : 
Hoelemann, Bibelstudien (Lei zig 1860), 129-186; cf. Weiffen- 
bach, Der Wiederkunftsyedanke Jesu (Leipzig, 1873); Schwartz- 
kopff, Die Weissagungen Jesu Christi (1896, Eng. tr. 1897). 

ORIGIN, CHARACTERISTICS, SYNOPTIC RELATIONS.—Hilgenfeld, 
ZW Thix. 303 ff., 366 ff.; Scholten, Das dlteste Hvangelium (Elber- 
feld, 1869), valuable for data; Renan, Les Hvangiles (1877); Schanz, 
‘Matt. u. Lukas,’ ThQ, 1882, pp. 517-560 ; Massebieau, Hxamen 
des citations de ’ancien Test. dans ? Evang. selon S. Matt., Paris, 
1885; Th. Naville, Hssati sur lévang. selon S. Matt., Lausanne, 
1893; A. Réville, Jésus de Nazareth, 1897; Roehrich, La Com- 
position des Hvangiles, Paris, 1897; Bruce, With Open Face 
(1896), pp. 1-24; F. P. Badham, St. Mark’s Indebtedness to St. 
Matt. (1897) ; Sir J. C. Hawkins, Hore Synopticee (1899); Dalman, 
Die Worte Jesu (1898); P. Wernle, Die Synopt. Frage (1899). 
Also the Introductions of Hilgenfeld, Davidson, Bleek-Mangold, 
Westcott, Salmon, Weiss (also Life of Christ, trans., i. 25 ff., 
55ff.), Holtzmann, Julicher, Godet (part on Matt., 1898), Zahn ; 
as well as articles in Bible Dictionaries and Encyclopedias. 

Supprosep Sources.—Weiffenbach, Die Papiasfragmente, 1878 ; 
also Jacobsen and Lipsius in J PT7h for 1885, pp. 167-176 ; see, 
further, ap. Zahn, Hinleitung, Bd. ii. ; Resch, Agrapha (1889), 
and Aussercanonische Parallelteate (1893-94), in TU v. 4, x. 
1, 2; and Ropes, Die Spriiche Jesu (a critical sifting of Resch’s 
material), 7U xiv. 2 (1896). J. V. BARTLET. 
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MATTHIAS (Marias (Tisch. Treg. WH Madélas], 
abbreviated from Marradlas, the Gr. form of mnnp 
‘gift of J” ; cf. the name Theodorus).—The disciple 
selected along with Barsabbas, after the Ascension, 
from those followers of Christ who were deemed 
qualified for appointment to the apostleship vacant 
through the death of Judas (Ac 1-5), The pro- 
cedure was adopted on the initiative of St. Peter, 
who applied Ps 109° to the circumstances ; and the 
selection appears to have been made by the 
assembled Christian brotherhood.* The general 
qualification required was to have ‘companied 
with us (the apostles) all the time that the Lord 
Jesus went in and out among us.’ Barsabbas and 
Matthias had also, presumably, special graces of 
character and gifts of teaching and administration. 
After prayer, addressed probably to Christ,+ and a 
solemn appeal to the lot, Matthias was elected. 

This is the sole instance of the lot being em- 
ployed in the history of the Apostolic Church, and 
it occurs significantly between the Ascension and 
Pentecost, when the disciples were ‘orphans’ (Jn 
14!8), Stier (Words of the Apostles, in loc.) regards 
this election as premature and unwarranted, the 
outcome of St. Peter’s officious impetuosity. ‘The 
lot fell: not the Lord chose.’ He holds that St. 
Paul was the true successor of Judas, chosen, like 
the other apostles, by the Lord Himself. It ma 
be granted that the appointment of Matthias 
stands on a somewhat lower level than that of the 
original Twelve and of St. Paul; but, in the 
absence of any direction to the contrary, the pro- 
cedure was a legitimate exercise of human wisdom 
in dependence upon divine guidance; and St. 
Luke, the ‘beloved’ friend of St. Paul, appears to 
endorse the election (representing, doubtless, the 
general opinion of the Apostolic Church); for 
after speaking of the eleven apostles (Ac 1°6) he 
refers (Ac 67) to the ‘ Twelve.’ § ? 

The historical character of Matthias’ election 
has been impugned by Zeller (Acts of Apost., Eng. 
tr. i. 168) on account of (1) the assumption that 
the apostles remained in Jerusalem ; (2) the close 
connexion of the narrative with Pentecost. But 
the departure of the apostles to Galilee after the 
Resurrection did not preclude their early return 
to Jerusalem ; and the second objection can have 
weight only with those who reject entirely the 
supernatural in primitive Church history. 

According to Eus. (H# i. 12, ii. 1) and Epiphan. 
(Her. i, 22), Matthias was one of the ‘Seventy’ 
(Lk 102).|| Hilgenfeld identifies him with Natha- 

* So Beng., Stier, Mey., Alf., Baumg., etc. on the ground that 
the subj. in v.23 must be the same as in vv.24.26, Some (Mosh. 
Ham. Jacobson, etc.), assign the selection to the apostles, 
taking the subj. from v.17. 

+ So Beng., Ols., Baumg., Alf., Words., Hows., and most com- 
mentators, on the ground that the choice of apostles is always 
referred to Christ (Lk 618, Jn 6701516, Ac 12), thesame Greek word 
being used. Meyer, Holtz., Zock. refer 124 to God (Ac 429 158), 

t The lot, presumably, would be taken in the usual way, the 
names of the two men being written on tablets, and shaken in a 
vessel, and he whose tablet first leapt out being regarded as 
divinely designated (Lv 168, Nu 2655, Pr 163). So late as 1731 
the Moravians decided by lot the question whether they should 
retain their own organization, or be incorporated with the 
Lutherans (Gloag, tn /oc.). Wesley also had a predilection for 
sortilege (Southey, Life of Wesley, i. 136, 187). Mosh. (Comm. 
Sec. i. 14) and others (Gagneius [doubtfully] Salmeron) maintain, 
chiefly on the ground of idwz«v instead of Gacy in v.?6, that the 
election was by ballot. But this view harmonizes neither with 
Jewish usage nor with the context (‘show of these two the one 
whom Thou hast chosen’); and while «irois in y.26 is the correct 
reading, the rendering ‘for them’ is legitimate. < 

§ The objection of Stier, that St. Luke here avoids the ex- 
pression ‘Twelve Apostles,’ is hypercritical. : 

|| It is noteworthy that the ancient Syriac translation of Eus. 
substitutes Tolmai and the ancient Armenian version Bar- 
tolmai (Bartholomew) for Matthias (when referring to him as 
one of the Seventy), embodying probably a very early local 
tradition that Matthias bore this additional name. See Nestle 
in Expos. Times, ix. 568 (Sept. 1898). This Tolmai or Bartholo- 
mew may have been a brother or other relative of Bartholomew 
the Apostle, to avoid confusion with whom the other name 
Matthias would commonly be used. Or perhaps this Syriac 
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nael, owing to the two names having nearly the 
same meaning.* A tradition preserved by Niceph. 
Call. (HE ii. 40) represents Matthias as labouring 
in Ethiopia ; and in the apocryphal Acts of Andrew 
and Matthias + (assigned to the 2nd cent.), Matthias 
evangelizes the Ethiopian man-eaters, from whom 
he is delivered by St. Andrew. See ANDREW. 
Another ancient tradition assigns to Matthias 
Jerusalem as scene of ministry and place of burial 
(Pseudo-Hipp. in Combesis, Auct. Nov.). 

The Gnosticism of Basilides, or of his followers, 
was professedly based on the rapadécers of Matthias, 
which the Basilidians held to embody instruction 
secretly received by Matthias from our Lord (Philo- 
sophoumena, vii. 20). This work is probably iden- 
tical with a Gospel of Matthias referred to by 
Origen (Hom. in Luc. i.) and by Eus. (H# iii. 25), 
who includes it among spurious works cited by 
heretics under names of the apostles. 

LiITERATURE.—The commentaries on Acts quoted above; Lipsius, 
Apocr. Apos.; Seufert, Zwilfapost.; Bp. Beveridge, Works, vol. i.; 
Theolog. Repos. i.; Congreg. Mag. xxvi.; J. Cochrane, Dificult 
Texts, 1851 (regards Matthias’ election as unwarranted). 

H. Cowan. 

MATTITHIAH (7:n7>).—1. One of the sons of 
Nebo who had married a foreign wife, Ezr 10% 
(B Cauabid, A Maféadias, called in 1 Es 9” Mazi- 
tias). 2. A Korahite Levite who had ‘the set 
office over the things that were baked in pans,’ 
1Ch 9%! (LXX Marra@ias), 38. A Levite of the 
enild of Jeduthun, who ministered before the ark 
with harps, etc., 1 Ch 1512! 253-21 (in all these 
the Heb. form is 37772; B has in the first two 
respectively "Impara6cd, Merradias, and in the last 
two Marra@ias; A has in the first three MarraGias, 
and in the last Mar@las). 4. An Asaphite Levite, 
1 Ch 16° (Marra@las). 5. One of those who stood at 
Ezra’s right hand at the reading of the law, Neh 84 
(Marradias), called in 1 Es 9* Mattathias). 

J. A. SELBIE. 

MATTOCK (Avian, dpéravov, 1S 137% 21, say9, dporpor, 
Is 7%; Arab. ma‘wil, a pickaxe).—The pickaxe used 


MA'WIL OR PICKAXE. 


in Syria is of different shapes, but the most common 
has a long arm for breaking up the ground, and a 


tradition originated in a confusion occasioned by a possible 
early anticipation of the double later identification (1) of 
Bartholomew with Nathanael, and (2) of Nathanael with 
Matthias—a confusion which might lead to Matthias being 
identified with a Bartholomew. 

* John Lightfoot had previously (Com. on Ac, in loc.) regarded 
this identification as tenable, but preferred on the whole to 
identify Nathanael with the Apostle Bartholomew. 

+ So the oldest MS, which Tisch. follows; some later MSS 
substitute Matthew for Matthias. Lipsius, however (Apocr. 
Apos. iii. 258), regards these Ethiopian traditions as really re- 
ferring to Matthew. 

{Some fragments of the rapudéreis are preserved by Clem. 
Alex., and indicate a high moral tone : ‘When the neighbour of 
an elect person falls into sin, the elect one sins himself’ (Strom. 
vii. 13). ‘We must contend with the flesh, and in our treat- 
ment of it yield nothing in the way of wantonness to its crav- 
ing’ (ib, iii. 4), The reference in the Philos., however, indicates 
that the work countenanced Gnostic speculations, 
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short broad one, like a small axe, for cutting 
roots. In ploughing, the plough is always fol- 
lowed by one or two men with pickaxes, breaking 
the large clods of earth turned up by the plough- 
share, or digging up the ground which cannot be 


MIJRAFAT OR HOB. 


reached by the plough. The hoe (Arab. mardfat) 
is also used both for digging and for filling baskets 
with earth for removal. The shovel (rufsh or mir- 
fadshét) is sometimes used. The RVm of 18 13” is 
the same as the Arab. Version. 
W. CARSLAW. 
MAUL. —In Pr 25% the Arab. Version gives 
mikmaat for maul (yp). It is a stick for striking 
a person on the head as a mark of disgrace, but 
it may also mean a club. Clubs are always carried 
by the shepherds of Lebanon, slung from the wrist 
by a thong or cord. The head of the club is round 
and heavy, and is sometimes studded with iron 
spikes. The common name for it in Lebanon is 
dabis; in Egypt, nabéit. In Jer 51”? the Heb. 
ys2 is tr. in RV ‘battle-axe,’ and in the marg. 
‘maul.’ In the Arab. VS it is fa’s, an axe, not 
very unlike y52 in sound. W. CARSLAW. 


MAUZZIM.—The text of the AV of Dn 11% con- 
tains the title ‘the God of forces*: the marg. has 
‘Heb. Mauzzvm, or Gods protectors.’ The same 
Heb. word oy) occurs in the beginning of the next 
verse. Our marg. note may be traced to Theo- 
dotion’s renderiny, dedv wawfely, which, however, 
he does not repeat in v.*®°. The Vulg. is more con- 
sistent: ‘Deum autem Maozim.. . et faciet ut 
muniat Maozim.’ The LXX has no trace of this 
inclination to find a proper name here: in v.*8 the 
present reading is €0vn icxvpd, and in v.® éyJpwua 
loxupdy ; hut Jerome, in his Commentary on Daniel, 
states that its rendering in v.*8 was dewm fortissi- 
mum [Is €0vn, a corruption of Gedy ?]. Aquila has 
Gedy icxdwv. The Rhemish Version follows the 
Vulg. : ‘But he shall worship the god Maozim.... 
And he shall do this to fortify Maozim,’ etc. 
Luther’s Bible is under the same influence, ‘seinen 
Gott Miiuzim... stiirken Mauzim,’ as is also the 
Authorized Dutch Version, but not quite to the 
same extent, ‘den god Maiizzim . . . vastigheden 
der sterkten.? The Pesh. has ‘strong god... 
strong fortress.’ 

It is now universally agreed that Mauzzim is 
not a proper name. Hitzig proposed to divide the 
word into two, reading o: 1yp (which at Is 234 is 
the designation of Tyre), and taking 0: 1yp aby to 
be Melkart, the god of Tyre. But this seems 
unnecessary. ‘The god of fortresses,’ v.%, and 
‘the strongest fortresses,’ y.*°, of our RV are an 
adequate rendering. The only remaining dispute 
is as to who was meant by ‘the god of fortresses,’ 
Livy (xli. 20) states that Antiochus Epiphanes— 
whose deeds Daniel here depicts—began to build 
a splendid temple at Antioch in honour of Jupiter 
Capitolinus. Hence it has been inferred that this 
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is ‘the god of fortresses.’ Again, 2 Mac 6? 
informs us that he re-dedicated the temple at 
Jerusalem to Jupiter Olympius. And this has 
given rise to the conjecture that the Olympian 
Jupiter is the one referred to. With equal reason 
might the same verse induce us to fix on Jupiter 
Hospitalis. A yet more doubtful conjecture is 
that Mars was intended. And, on all grounds, 
Layard’s suggestion must be put aside. He was 
inclined towards the Assyrian Venus, who is repre- 
sented as ‘standing erect on a lion, and crowned 
with a tower or mural coronet.’? Perhaps the 
choice, if a choice must be made, lies between 
Jupiter Capitolinus and Zeds Ionevs, ‘ the guardian 
of the city,’ the family god of the Seleucids, 
to whom there was an altar on the Acropolis 
at Athens, whose claims are strenuously main- 
tained by G. Hoffmann and Behrmann. In point 
of fact the evidence is not sufficient to justify a 
decision. 

As curiosities of exegesis may be mentioned the 
view of Sir Isaac Newton and others, that the 
Mauzzim of Dn 11*® are protectors or guardians, 
the verse being a prediction that the doctrine of 
guardian angels should be introduced by the 
Roman Antichrist, and Pfeiffer’s view that ‘the 
idol of the Mass’ is intended. J. TAYLOR. 


MAW (Anglo-Sax. maga, the stomach).—This 
old name for the stomach is used in Dt 18° as the 
tr. of n2p in its only occurrence. RV uses the same 
word in Jer 51* for AV ‘belly’ as tr. of #73 in its 
only occurrence also. The tr. in Dt 18° is from 
Tindale, who uses the word also in his exposition 
of Mt 7% ‘Your prayer is but pattering without 
all affection ; your singing is but roaring to stretch 
out your maws (as do your other gestures and 
rising at midnight), to make the meat sink to the 
bottom of the stomach, that he may have perfect 
digestion, and be ready to devour afresh against 
the next refection’; and Coverdale uses it in 
translating 1 K 22%4, ‘A certayne man bended his 
bowe harde, and shott the kynge of Israel betwene 
the mawe and the longes.’ J. HASTINGS. 


MAZITIAS (A Mafirias, B Zerias), 1 Es 9% = 
MATTITHIAH, Ezr 10%. 


MAZZAROTH (n\73>).—This word occurs only in 
Job 38%, and seems early to have been regarded by 
commentators as being connected with the my 
(mazzaléth) of 2 K 23°, as is indicated also by the 
LXX, which has Mafovpwé in both passages. In 
the AVm Mazzadréth is rendered by ‘the twelve 
signs,’ and in the RV by ‘the signs of the Zodiac,’ 
both of which may be regarded as the true signifi- 
cations of the word. Ges., who proposes the latter 
rendering, and suggests its identity with mazzaloth 
(‘lodgings’), compares the Chaldee mazzdlayd. 
Mazzaloth would therefore be the plural of the 
Hebrew equivalent of this Chaldee form, given in 
late Jewish works as 539 (mazzal), which was used 
to denote not only the single signs and the planets, 
but also their influence on the fate of men (Selden, 
de Dis Syr., Synt. i. c. 1). If the etymology of 
Mazzdréoth (=mazzaléth) be, as Ges. suggests, the 
same as that of the Arab. manzil, ‘lodging-place,’ 
the root would be ndzal, one of the meanings of 
which is ‘to descend,’ 7.e. ‘to alight at a place in 
order to sojourn there.’ Another etymology, how- 
ever, has been revived by Jensen, who compares 
Mazzaréth (=mazzaloth) with the Assyr. manzalti.”* 


* The original text of the Assyr. inscr. here referred to is as 


ollows :— 
‘(If) the planet Jupiter approach,’ etc. etc. etc., 
tlant ina samé ina manzalti-sunu izzazzani 
parakke-sunu dahdu inammaru, 
‘the gods in the heavens in their station remain, 
their shrines will see plenty.’ (WAT iii. 59, 35-86). 
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This comparison, however, is not without its diffi- 
culties, as the Assyr. word is for manzazti, from 
nazazu, ‘to stand,’ whence also manzazu, ‘station,’ 
“resting-place.’ This, of course, would disconnect 
mazzdroth and mazzaléth from the late singular 
form mazzal.* Other renderings of mazzaréth 
that may be noted are the Syriac (Peshitta) agalta, 
‘the wain,’ or ‘the great bear’; ‘Lucifer, the 
morning star’ (Procopius of Gaza); ‘stars’ 
generally, and ‘a northern constellation’ (Aben 
Ezra and R. Levi ben Gershon), ete. 

The Babylonian names of the twelve signs of 
the Zodiac are given in vol. i. p. 192 (footnote), 
and the inhabitants of that country were accus- 
tomed to observe them and to note the dates when 
the moon and the planets entered them, for the 
purpose of forecasting events, drawing up horo- 
scopes, etc. These people were therefore wont to 
see Mazzaroth ‘led forth in their season,’ and 
the passage in Job where this word occurs would 
seem to point to the author of the book being as 
well acquainted as they with the wonders of the 
starry heavens. T. G. PINCHES. 


MAZZEBAH. 
MAZZOTH.—See PASSOVER. 


See PILLAR. 


MEADOW.—This purely English word (Anglo- 
Saxon, Medu, Mcedewe) occurs in the AV only in 
Gn 41% 38 and Jg 20%. 

4. In Gn 41738 any (LXX dye), the word tr@ 
‘meadow’ is of Egyptian (demotic ayw) origin 
(cf. Jerome on Is 19%; Wiedemann, Sammlung 
altdgyptischer Worter, p. 16; Ebers, Zgypten und 
die Bucher Mose’s, p. 338), and believed to mean 
the reed-grass (so RV) which in Lower Egypt 
borders the Nile and its branches, together with 
the marsh-lands, during floods.t As suggested, 
also, in the art. MEADOW in Smith’s DB, the 
word may denote the pasturage afforded by 
the growing crops during high Nile. But the 
pasturage of cattle was carried on extensively 
in Lower Egypt under the Old Empire. In 
modern Egypt cattle are fed in cultivated clover 
fields, for there are but few natural meadows of 
wild grass; but in ancient Egypt it was otherwise. 
As we know from numerous Egyptian tablets, 
cattle were fed on the stretches of marshy land in 
the Delta, whether beds of old rivers or water- 
courses, or such extensive shallows as that of Lake 
Menzaleh, now covered by brackish water, but 
once forming to a large extent one of the most 
productive tracts in Egypt.t The dream of 
Pharaoh, therefore, in which the fat cattle were 
seen to feed in the reed-grass by the river side 
was the natural suggestion to the mind during 
sleep of a custom which he may often have 
witnessed. 

2. Jg 20% (MT yaa navn; B MapaaydBe, A dvoudy 
rhs TaBad; Vule. ab occidentali urbis parte; AV 

*It is worthy of note that the Assyr. intermediate form 
mazzarti has not yet been found, and that, if found, it would 
be singular, like manzaltt. On the other hand, the plural, if 
regular, would be manzazati (J or r changing back to z before a 
vowel), and ought to have been borrowed by the Hebrews, not 
as mazzaroth or mazzaloth, but as mazzazéth. Both Heb. forms, 
therefore, if borrowed from Assyr., must have come from the 
Assyr. singular without regard to the original root of the word. 

+3 occurs also in Job 811 (LXX wréavpoc ; AV, RV ‘rush,’ 
RVm ‘papyrus’), and should be restored in Hos 1315 (O'ns for 
DNS [Oaf. Heb. Lex.}, or read in OD 7°23 [Wellh. and Nowack)). 

‘Meadows’ is introduced by RV also in Is 197 (AV ‘paper 
reeds’). The Heb. is ny, a é&z. Aey.; LXX (so also Syr.) has 
éxs. It is just possible that they may have read or misread 
niny for nivy. The LXX reads éye also in Sir 4016 (AV ‘weed,’ 
RY ‘sedge’). The recently recovered Heb. text has nD17p, 
which is prob. a corruption (see Kénig in Hapos. Times, Aug. 


1899, p. 513 f.). Lae i 
+ Adolt see Aygypten, translated as Life in Ancient 


Egypt by H. M. Tirard, pp. 438-444 (1894). 
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‘meadows of Gibeah,’ RVm ‘meadow of Geba,’ RV 
Maareh-geba). Much uncertainty attaches to the 
correct tr™ of this passage. By alteration of the 
vowel-points adopted in MT, the word signifies ‘a 
cave’ (7y>). So Studer, following the Peshitta. 
This is a probable enough translation, as the 
position of Gibeah (which is the correct reading, 
not Geba), high up amongst the hills of Central 
Palestine, puts the idea of meadows in connexion 
therewith out of the question. On the other hand, 
caves amongst the limestone rocks are not in- 
frequent in Palestine. Of Gibeah (Twle2 el-Fit) 
Tristram says: ‘Dreary and desolate, scarce any 
ruins, save a confused mass of stones, which form 
a sort of cairn on the top [of the hill]. As we 
recall also the hideous deed of the men of Gibeah, 
the blighting doom seems to have settled over the 
spot’ (Land of Israel?, p. 171). 

Another probable emendation, in the line of 
LXX (A) and Vulg., is ‘25 aqyen ‘to the west of 
Gibeah.” See MAAREH-GEBA. | E. HULL. 


MEAH.—See HAMMEAH. 


MEAL.—1. A repast, the portion of food eaten 
at one time. The word is used only in the com- 

ound ‘Mealtime’ (Ru 24), where it is the tr. of 

2k7 ny, literally ‘the time of eating.’ See Foop in 

vol. ii. p. 41 f. 

2. The substance of grain ground but not sifted. 
Our English word is from the Anglo-Saxon melu, 
which is connected with the Gothic malan, ‘to 
grind.’ The word is used as the tr. of nop kemah, 
which signifies meal in general, sometimes used 
with the genitive of the kind of grain from which 
it is made, as of the ~,th ephah presented by the 
husband for his wife in the Jealousy Offering, 
Nu 5°. In this case, the homely nature of the 
material is supposed to typify the humiliation of 
the woman accused. When used to represent 
fine flour it is combined with nbb as in Gn 18%. 
Three seahs of this fine meal (probably about 4 
pecks) were used by Sarah to make cakes for 
the angelic visitors at Mamre. The mention of 
the same quantity, ddevpou cdra rpla, in the parable 
of the leaven, Mt 13*°, Lk 1371, seems to show that 
this was the ordinary quantity to prepare at one 
time. Kemah and sdleth are sometimes contrasted, 
as in the account of Solomon’s daily provision, 
which consisted of 60 “ors (=6224 bushels) of meal 
and 30 kors of séleth (1 K 4”). Meal was the bread- 
stuff used by the poor. The widow of Zarephath 
had only a handful of kemah in her meal-tub, 1 K 
17°. It was with kemah that Elisha healed the 
poisonous pottage, 2 K 4%. Meal was brought as 
part of the tribute to David on his becoming king 
in Hebron, 1 Ch 12”. 

In the prophetic writings ‘meal’ is used in 
several figures. The humbling of the Daughter 
of Babylon was to be shown by her being reduced 
to the work of grinding meal as a sign of servitude, 
Is 47°. Hosea represents the unprofitableness of 
the evil works of Israel as sowing the wind, reap- 
ing the whirlwind whose bud (ny) makes no meal 
(Hos 8’). There is a peculiar force here in the 
assonance én 16 zémah béli yadseh kémah. For 
other particulars see BREAD and Foon. 

In the RV the word occurs very much more 
frequently in connexion with the minhah or meal 
offering, Ly 2**- and many other passages. This is 
called ‘meat offering’ in the AV. See OFFERING 
and SACRIFICE. 

The Israelites seem to have employed mills from 
a very early period, but it is remarkable that they 
were super y. unknown in Egypt until a com- 
paratively late time. There is no word which 
unequivocally signifies ‘mill’ in the language of 
the Old or Middle Empire, as far as we know. 


Their grain seems to have been pounded or 
brayed. The word kemh occurs in a list of offer- 
ings at Denderah as a kind of flour. In Ethiopic 
k'amihi is used for ‘pulse.’ The word ke-me is 
used for meal in several cuneiform texts (see 
Strassmaier, Inschr. v. Nabonidus, Leipzig, 1889). 
A. MACALISTER. 

MEAL-OFFERING is the rendering substituted 
by the OT revision for AV ‘meat-offering ’ (73>). 
The American Revisers further record their prefer- 
ence for ‘meal-offering’ in Jer 14” 17° 338 41°. 
In these passages our RV reads ‘oblation’ with 
‘meal-offering’ in the margin. For details see 
general article SACRIFICE. 


MEAN.—The verb to ‘mean’ (from Anglo-Sax. 
maenan to intend, tell, and connected with ‘mind,’ 
the root being man to think) signifies sometimes 
to intend, purpose: Gn 50” ‘But as for you, ye 
thought evil against me; but God meant it unto 
good’; Is 8% ‘What mean ye that ye beat my 
people to pieces, and grind the faces of the poor?’ ; 
107 ‘Howbeit he meaneth not so, neither doth 
his heart think so’; Ac 21% ‘What mean ye to 
weep and to break mine heart?’; Ac 27? ‘We 
launched, meaning to sail by the coasts of Asia’ ; 
2Co 8% ‘For I mean not that other men be 
eased and ye burdened.’ Cf. Shaks. Merry 
Wives, v. ii. 15, ‘No man means evil but the 
devil, and we shall know him by his horns.’ 

The subst. meaning, which in Dn 8", 1 Co 144 
signifies ‘understanding,’ ‘sense,’ as in its modern 
use, expresses ‘purpose,’ ‘intention,’ in 1 Mac 154 
‘My meaning also being to go through the country’ 
(BovrAouar d& éxBRvac kata tiv xdpav; RV ‘I am 
minded to land in the country’). Cf. Jer 44* 
Cov. ‘Purposly have ye set up youre owne good 
meanynges, and hastely have ye fulfilled youre 
owne intente’; Hall, Works ii. 103, “Good mean- 
ings have oft-times proved injurious.’ 

The subst. ‘mean’ (from Old Fr. meten, moven ; 
Lat. medius) signified originally something that 
was in the middle. Thus Tymme’s Caluvin’s 
Genesis (1578), p. 678 ‘[Moses] was a meane be- 
tweene the Patriarches and the Apostles’ ; Elyot, 
Governour, ii. 334, ‘He that punissheth whyle he 
is angry, shall never kepe that meane which is 
betwene to moche and to lyttell’; Barlowe, 
Dialoge, 103, ‘God loved the people so entyerly, 
that of theym he chose bysshoppes, preistes, and 
deacons, to offer speciall sacrifices for the clensynge 
of theyr synnes, and to be as meanes betwene 
hym and them’; and Knox, Works, iii. 98, ‘Is 
he who discendit from heaven and vouchsaflit 
to be conversant with synneris, commanding all 
soir vexit and seik to cum unto him (who, hanging 
upon the Cross, prayit first for his enemyis), 
becum now so untractable, that he will not heir 
us without a person to be a meane?’ From this 
arose easily the sense of instrument, which is often 
sing., ‘a mean,’ in the Eng. of that day, though 
in AV itself it is always plu., ‘means.’ Thus 
Lever, Sermons, 79, ‘Of God surely thou hast 
received it, by what messenger or meane so ever 
thou came unto it,’ and Knox, Works, iii. 299, 
‘The instrumente and meane wherwith Christe 
Jesus used to remove and put awaye the horrible 
feare and anguysshe of his Disciples, is his only 
worde’; and in AV, Wis 8% ‘By the means of 
her I shall obtain immortality’ (RV ‘because of 
her’); 2Co 1" ‘the gift bestowed upon us by 
the means of many persons’ (RV ‘by means of 
many’); Rev 1314 ‘by the means of those miracles’ 
(RV ‘by reason of the signs’). This word is some- 
times also an adj., of which we have such examples 
in AV as in the mean while, 1K 18%, Jn 481, Ro 2%; 
in the mean time, 1 Mae 114, Lk 121; and in the 
mean season, 1 Mac 114 15%, Cf, Pr. Bk. ‘The 
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Communion,’ ‘My duty is to exhort you in the 
mean season’; Jer 327 Cov. ‘In the meane season 
as cite is delyvered in to the power of the Cal- 

GEsh’ 

There is another adj. ‘mean,’ which is traced 
to the Anglo-Sax. gemaene, ‘common,’ ‘ general,’ 
and is possibly connected with Lat. communis, 
though Skeat counts that very doubtful. This 
word was early confused with the distinct Anglo- 
Sax. word maene, ‘false,’ ‘wicked,’ with the 
result, that from signifying merely peasant-born, 
of common origin, it came to express ‘low-minded,’ 
‘base’ (the word ‘base’ has a parallel history, 
see BASE), and again ‘niggardly,’ ‘penurious.’ In 
AV the word is used only in the sense of ‘low- 
born,’ ‘common’: Pr 22% ‘Seest thou a man 
diligent in his business? he shall stand before 
kings; he shall not stand before mean men’ (135 
navn, lit. ‘before obscure persons’ as AVm and 
RVm); Is 29‘ And the mean man is bowed down, 
and the great man humbleth himself,’ Heb. o1x 
opp. to wx, so 5% 318; Ac 21 ‘a citizen of no 
mean city’ (ovx dojuou mé\ews). Cf. Pref. to AV 
1611, ‘If any man conceit, that this is the lot and 
portion of the meaner sort onely, and that Princes 
are priviledged by their high estate, he is deceived’ ; 
Elyot, Governour, i. 25, ‘It is expedient and also 
nedefull that under the capitall governour be 
sondry meane authorities’; Knox, Hist. 392, 
‘When scarcely could be found ten in a Country 
that rightly knew God, it had been foolishnesse 
to have craved, either of the Nobilitie or of the 
mean Subjects, the suppressing of Idolatry.’ 

The adv. meanly is found in 2 Mac 15* ‘If I 
have done well and as is fitting the story, it is that 
which I desired; but if slenderly and meanly, it 
is that which I could attain unto.’ The meaning 
is ‘moderately’ (werplws). Cf. Spenser, Mother 
Hubberds Tale, 297— : 

*The Husbandman was meanly well content 
Triall to make of his endevourment’ ; 
and Shaks. Com. of Errors, 1. 1. 59— 


‘Thy wife, not meanly proud of two such boys, 
Made daily motions for our home return.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
MEARAH (yp ‘cave’ [cf. AVm]; LXX seems to 
follow another reading).—Mentioned amongst the 
districts of Palestine that had yet to be possessed, 
Jos 134. The text is doubtful (see Dillm. ad Joc., 
and Bennett in SBOT, the latter of whom emends 
amy ‘from Arvad’); but if we accept the MT, 
then Mearah, ‘which belongeth to the Zidonians,’ 
may be Mogheiriyeh (‘small cave’), a village near 
Zidon ; ef, Aquila, cal ompdavoy 6 éore THY Zidaviwy. 
C. R. CONDER. 
MEASURES.—See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


MEAT (Anglo-Sax. mete, perhaps from mete to 
measure, but more probably connected with Lat. 
mandere to chew) is in AV food in general, not, 
as now, flesh food only. Thus 2 Es 12°! ‘But I 
remained still in the field seven days, as the angel 
commanded me ; and did eat only in those days of 
the flowers of the field, and had my meat (esca) 
of the herbs.’ The ‘meat-offering’ contained no 
flesh, but was composed of meal and oil. Fuller, 
Holy State, 185, says, ‘A rich man told a poore 
man that he walked to get a stomach for his 
meat: And J, said the poore man, walk to get 
meat for my stomach’; cf. Adams on 2 P 1* ‘He 
feeds the ravens, and the young lions seek their 
meat at him.’ In their Preface the AV trans- 
lators say of the Scripture, ‘It is not a pot of 
manna, or a cruse of oyl, which were for memory 
onely, or for a meals meat or two, but as it were 
a shower of heavenly bread, sufficient for a whole 
host, be it never so great.’ So Hall, Works, i. 806, 
‘There was never any meat, except the forbidden 


fruit, so deare bought as this broth of Jacob.’ 
As the word signifies whatever is eaten, it may 
be applied to flesh, as in Fuller, Holy Warre, 212, 
‘Where he giveth away the meat he selleth the 
sauce’; so in Gn 274-7: 31 of the venison Esau pre- 
pared for Isaac, and 27°" of the goat’s flesh 
which Rebekah prepared. 

The plu. ‘meats’ for ‘kinds or portions of food’ 
occurs some ten times in the Apocr., also in Pr 
23° ‘neither desire thou his dainty meats,’ where 
the Heb. is simply ‘ his dainties,’ as RV; Ac 15% 
‘meats offered to idols,’ where the Gr. is ‘ offerings 
to idols’ (eldwdcdura, RV ‘things sacrificed to 
idols’); and in Mk 7, 1Co 68%, 1Ti 43, 
He 9 13°, where the Gr. is always Bpduara, 
things to eat. Cf. Rhem. N.T. Preface, ‘When 
we are litle ones, let us not covet the meates 
of the elder sort,’ and the Rhem. tr. of Lk 
94% ‘Dimisse the multitudes, that going into 
townes and villages here about, they may have 
lodging, and finde meates,’ Jn 48 ‘ For his Disciples 
were gone into the citie to bie meates.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

MEAT-OFFERING.—See MEAL-OFFERING, 
MEAT, OFFERING, and SACRIFICE. 


MEBUNNAI (329, é« ry vidy (i.e. 320), many 
MSS ZaBouxal, Luc. DaBert).—According to 28 23*7 
a Hushathite (wh. see), one of David’s ‘thirty 
heroes. The name here given, however, is clearly 
a mistake for Sibbecai, the form which has been pre- 
served in the parallel lists, 1 Ch 11% 27" (DoBoyal), 
and also 2S 21}8 (B ’OcBoxd, A DeBoxael)=1 Ch 204. 

J. F. STENNING. 

MECHERATHITE.—See MAACAH. 


MEDABA (M7d5a68d).—The form of the name 
MEDEBA, which appears in 1 Mac 9°, 


MEDAD.—See ELDAD. 


MEDAN (j1>).—Name of a son of Abraham and 
Keturah, Gn 25? (B Maéatu, A Maddv)=1 Ch 1 
(B Madidu, A Maddy). The word is probably to be 
identified with Maddn, the god of some Arab 
tribe, best known through the proper name ‘Abd- 
Al-Maddan, ‘worshipper of Al-Madan’; the tribe 
or family called Bani ‘Abd-Al-Maddn was pro- 
verbial for various sorts of excellence in the earliest 
Arabic known to us (Kamil of Al-Mubarrad, i. 56, 
72). Unlike most of the names of the Arabic 
deities, the word appears to have an appropriate 
etymology, and to mean simply ‘object of wor- 
ship’; and with this sense the employment of the 
article accords, as well as the alternative vocaliza- 
tion, Al-Muddn (Sakt Al-Zand of Abu ’l-Ala, ed. 
Boulak, i. 47). The occurrence of the name of this 
god in a context in which we expect the name of a 
tribe, implies that the word was used as a national 
name also; and the word Kais is precisely parallel 
to Madan as being used for both a nation and a 
god, and as taking the article in the latter applica- 
tion. The seat of the worship of Al-Madan appears 
to have been Yemen (Taj Al- Aris, s.v.), whereas 
the descendants of Keturah appear to be far away 
from §. Arabia; but this may be due to the migra- 
tion of a tribe; and indeed the word occurs as a 
geographical name in N. Arabia (Yakat and Al- 
Bekri). D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 


MEDEBA (x27 ‘gently flowing waters,’ Nu 
21%, Jos 13% 16 1 Ch 197, Is 152).—A town in the 
Mishor,* east of Jordan, about 14 hour 8. of 


* Mishor (wD Dt 310 443, Jos 139. 16.17.21 208, Jer 488. mm : 
translated by AV ‘plain,’ or ‘plain country,’ by RV ‘plain,’ 
m. ‘tableland’) is the name given to one of the divisions of 
Eastern Palestine, comprising the country between Heshbon 
and the Arnon, assigned to Reuben. It is a treeless plateau 
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Heshbon on the Roman road from that place to 
Kerak. It originally belonged to Moab, but was 
taken from them by Sihon, who was in his turn 
dispossessed by the children of Israel (Nu 21%-*6), 
It was assigned to Reuben (Jos 13°16, where v.° 
should be translated ‘all the tableland—Medeba 
to Dibon,’ and v.!® ‘all the tableland as far as 
Medeba’). The Syrians who came to assist the chil- 
dren of Ammon pitched at Medeba, and, from the 
account of Joab’s battle with them, it would seem 
that the city was then in the hands of the children 
of Ammon (1 Ch 19%). Since David’s time (28 87) 
Moab must have regained possession of the city 
and territory around, for, according to the Moabite 
Stone (line 8), Omri took possession of [the land of] 
Mehedeba, and Israel dwelt therein during his 
days and half his son’s days, forty years; but 
Mesha recovered the territory, and rebuilt the 
cities which had been held by Omri and his son 
Ahab. Medeba is (perhaps) named in line 30, but 
the stone is here defaced, and the reading not 

uite certain. Joram’s attempt in company with 

ehoshaphat to recover these cities (2 K 3) was 
but partially successful, and the Moabites re- 
mained in them unchallenged until the prosperous 
reign of Jeroboam II., when they were driven to 
the south of the Arnon. Medeba is mentioned 
as belonging to Moab in Is 15%, but not in Jer 48— 
an omission which is the more remarkable, as the 
list of Moabite cities in Jer is more full than that 
in Isaiah. Where by comparison with Isaiah we 
might expect to find it, occurs Madmen (Jer 
487), a name occurring only in that verse. See 
MADMEN. The LXX renderings are Jos 13° 
AadaBdy B*, MadaBdy B**, MadaBa A. The word 
is omitted in v.1% 1 Ch 197 MadaBd B, MydaBa A, 
BardaBd &. The text of Nu 21° is uncertain ; for 
the last clause LXX has mip érl Mwd@, Pesh. 
s7a797.. ~The 5 of ws, which has been marked with 
a point by the Massoretes, is not regarded by the 
LXX, and neither they nor Pesh. read Medeba. 
In Is 15? rijs MwaBetridos (B) represents the Medeba 
of MT. 

In Maccabeean times John, the eldest son of 
Mattathias, was killed by a robber clan which lived 
at Medeba. The name of this clan was Jambri 
or Ambri. How Jonathan avenged the death of 
his brother is related in 1 Mac 9° and Jos. Ant. 
Xu. i. 2,4. John Hyrcanus laid siege to Medeba, 
and took it with dithculty (Jos. An#. XIN. ix. 1). 
Alexander Jannzeus afterwards took it along with 
others from the Arabians, and Hyrcanus I. 
promised to restore them to Aretas (7b. XIII. xv. 4, 
XIV. i. 4). 

The city appears to have been a flourishing 
Christian centre during the Byzantine period. It 
was the seat of a bishopric, and was represented 
at the Council of Chalcedon. After remaining 
desolate for centuries it was occupied in 1880 by a 
colony of Christians from Kerak, and some Latin 
fathers have established a mission there. In 
digging for foundations of houses many ancient 
remains have been brought to light. Besides the 
large pool with solid walls mentioned by several 
travellers, the remains of gates, towers, and four 
churches, besides some beautiful mosaics, have 
been discovered. An interesting account of a visit 
to these ruins is contained in PEH/St for July 
1895, and Pére Séjourné has written a full article 
on Medeba in the Revue Biblique for Oct. 1892. 
A remarkable mosaic map of Christian Palestine 
and Egypt has also been discovered, a description 
of which appears in PHFS¢ for July 1897, being 


affording pasture for flocks, and at one time suited for the cul- 
ture of the vine (Is 168), The number and extent of the ruins 
in this district show that it was once thickly inhabited. The 
Bedawin in their black tents are now the chief inhabitants ; 
see G, A. Smith, HGUL pp. 535, 548. 
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a translation from Clermont -Ganneau’s Lecueil 
dArchéologie Orientale, tom. xi. p. 161, 1897. 
Further communications with reference to this 
mosaic are to be found on p. 239 of PEFSt for 
July 1897, p. 85 of April 1898, p. 177 of July 1898, 
p- 251 of Oct. 1898. A. T. CHAPMAN. 


MEDES (112, M#do.).—In Gn 10° Madai is a son 
of Japheth, and is associated with Gomer and 
Javan. The Assyr. form of the name is Mad4, but 
when we first meet with it in the annals of Shal- 
maneser Il. (¢. B.C. $40) it is written Amada. 
Hadad-nirari Il. (ec. B.C. 800) overthrew Khana- 
ziruka, king of the Mata, who inhabited Matiéné, 
S.W. of the Caspian ; W. of the Mata was Parsuas 
(perhaps Parthia), with its 27 kings, on the shores 
of Lake Urumiyeh. It is doubtful whether we 
should identify Mat&a and Mad& as variant forms 
of the same name, or regard the Mata as a division 
of the Mada; at all events, Hadad-nirari II. 
also employs the name Mada, and it is the only 
form of the name henceforth found in the cunei- 
form inscriptions. Tiglath-pileser II. overran the 
Median states E. of Zagruti or the Zagros, send- 
ing one of his generals against ‘the Medes at the 
rising of the sun’ (B.C. 743); and Sargon in B.C. 
713 subdued a number of Median chieftains, one of 
whom was the chief of Partakanu. Esarhaddon 
divides Partakanu into the, two provinces of 
Partakka and Partukka, and describes it as ‘re- 
mote.’ In the early part of his reign Assyria 
was threatened by a combined attack on the part 
of the Medes, Kimmerians, Sapard& (Sepharad), 
and ‘Kaztarit, king of Karu-Kassi’; but the 
Assyr. king carried the war into the enemy’s 
country, and the defeat of the Median ‘city-lords’ 
in the far east relieved him of all danger from the 
Median tribes. A portion of the Kimmerians, how- 
ever, took possession of the old kingdom of Ellipi, 
north of Elam, where a new power arose, with its 
capital in Ecbatana (Pers. Hangmatdna). In the 
cuneiform inscriptions the Kimmerians are called 
Umman Manda or nomad ‘ Barbarians’ (Golim in 
OT), and the resemblance of Manda to Mad4 caused 
the two words to be confused together by the 
classical writers. 

The Medes, like the Kimmerians, belonged to the 
Iranian branch of the Aryan race, the Persians 
being a kindred tribe, which pushed farther south 
towards the Persian Gulf. According to Herodotus 
(vii. 62,1. 101), they were called Arians by their 
neighbours, and were divided into six tribes: the 
Buse, Paretakéni (Assyr. Partakanu), Struchates, 
Arizanti, Budii, and Magi. The Magi, however, 
seem rather to have been a priestly caste. The 
Assyr. inscriptions show that the Medes obeyed 
no central authority, but were divided, like the 
Greeks, into a number of small states, each under 
the rule of its own ‘city-lord.? Consequently 
the classical belief in a ‘Median empire’ was 
groundless, and was really due to the confusion 
between the names Mad4é and Manda. 

A recently discovered inscription of Nabonidos 
has informed us that the destruction of Nineveh 
(B.C. 606) was brought about by the Manda, not 
by the Mad&-or Medes. We have also learned 
from the cuneiform texts that it was the Manda 
who devastated Mesopotamia, destroying Harran 
and its temple of the Moon-god; that Astyages 
(Istuvigu in cuneiform) was king of the Manda; 
and that the revolt of Cyrus was against the 
Manda, and not against the Medes. Medes may 
have been included among the Manda or ‘Bar- 
barians,’ but the term was primarily applied to 
the northern hordes who had swarmed across the 
Caucasus into W. Asia, and were called Kim- 
merians (see GOMER) and Scythians by the Greeks, 
The kingdom of Echatana was founded by these 
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aoe: who had conquered the ancient kingdom of 
ipi. 

The ‘Median’ kings of Herodotus and Ctesias 
are alike artificial creations. Herodotus makes 
the Median monarchy begin with Déiokes, B.c. 
710, at a time when the Assyr. empire was at the 
height of its power, and Sargon was punishing the 
‘city-lords ’ of the Medes. Déiokes is the Daiukku 
of the Assyr. inscriptions, a vassal-chief under the 
king of the Manna (Minni), who was carried cap- 
tive to Hamath by Sargon in B.C. 715. Phraortes, 
who is said to have succeeded Déiokes, is Fra- 
wartish, who carried on wars against the Persians 
and the Assyrians, and called himself Xathrites 
(Kaztarit). His successor Cyaxares may be Kaz- 
tarit, or he may have been a genuine king of 
Ecbatana, and the actual predecessor of Astyages. 
At all events Astyages was a king of the Manda, 
and his conquest by his rebel vassal Cyrus took 
place in B.c. 549. On Arphaxad king of the Medes 
(Jth 12), see ARPHAXAD. 

The list of Median kings given by Ctesias prob- 
ably comes from a Persian source, and the chrono- 
logical arrangement of it is even more artificial 
than that of the list of Herodotus. Lenormant 
seems to have been right in suggesting that two 
of the kings in it, Arteeus and Astibaras, are the 
kings of Ellipi, Rita (Dalta) and Ispabara, who were 
contemporaries of Sargon and Sennacherib. 

After the capture of Samaria by Sargon in B.C. 
722, some of the Israelites were transported to 
‘the cities of the Medes’ (2K 176 18"). This 
probably took place after Sargon’s campaign 
against the Medes (B.C. 713), when he penetrated 
as far as the distant land of Bikni. Isaiah (1327 
217) calls on the Medes and Elamites to overthrow 
Babylon (cf. Jer 25%) ; and Jeremiah (511 *8) speaks 
of the ‘kings’ of the Medes combining with 
Ararat, Minni, and Ashkenaz to destroy the Bab. 
empire. At this time it would seem, therefore, 
that the Medes were still governed by a number 
of different chiefs. In Elam we must see Anzan, 
the ancestral kingdom of Cyrus, which an Assyr. 
tablet states was equivalent to ‘Elam’; the in- 
vasion of Babylonia, referred to by Jeremiah, may 
have been one which took place in the reign of 
Nergal-sharezer, not that of Cyrus. Cyrus, how- 
ever, united the Medes and Persians under his 
sway ; Gobryas, the governor of Kurdistan, whom 
he made the first governor of Babylonia after its 
conquest, was a Mede, according to the classical 
writers; and Mazares and Harpagos, who con- 
quered Ionia for Cyrus, were both of Medic 
descent. Hence the Ionian Greeks spoke of 
‘Medes’ rather than of ‘ Persians.’ Gomates, who 
pretended to be Bardes (Smerdis), the son of 
Cyrus, and usurped the throne of Cambyses, was 
a Magian, and therefore also of Median origin ; 
and, in the troubles which followed his murder, 
Media endeavoured to secure her independence 
under Frawartish or Phraortes. Frawartish, how- 
ever, was at length defeated in a pitched battle, 
and, after being taken prisoner near Rhages, was 
impaled at Ecbatana. After the destruction of the 
Persian empire, Media was divided into Media 
Atropaténé (so named from the satrap Atropates), 
which corresponded with the modern Azerbijan, 
and included the Parsuas of the Assyr. monuments, 
and Media Magna to the south and east of it, Here 
were Echatana (now Hamadan), and Bagistana 
(now Behistun) in the ancient territory of Ellipi. 
Bagistana is probably the place called Bit-ili or 
Bethel by Sargon. Media had thus come to ex- 
tend widely beyond its limits in the Assyr. age, 
when the Medes inhabited little more than Mati- 
éné and the district to the E. of it, and S. of the 
Caspian, in which Raga or Rhages (now Ra) was 
situated. They were, in fact, mountaineers, and 


hence had the reputation of being brave and war- 
like, delighting in arms, in brilliant clothing, and 
in carrying off booty from their more settled 
neighbours. From the Persian monuments we 
gather that they let the beard grow, and wore 
caps, long robes with full sleeves, and shoes. Their 
religion was a form of Zoroastrian fire-worship, 
and they left the bodies of the dead to be devoured 
by wild beasts or birds of prey. (See J. V. Prasek, 
Medien und das Haus des Kyaxares, 1890). 
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INTRODUCTION.—1. Meaning and use of the term 
‘ Mediator.’—The word ‘mediator’ (Gr. pectrys) is 
found only in NT, namely at Gal 3%, 1 Ti 2°, 
He 8° 9% 12%.* The verbal form (eovredw) occurs 
once, in He6™. The derivation from the adjective 
wéoos ‘in the middle’ merely suggests the idea 
of one who is found in the midst, or who enters 
into the middle. But usage gives a more specific 
meaning to the term. Thus we always find it 
standing for a person who in some way inter- 
venes between two. This intervention is of two 
kinds: (1) in order to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion where there has been division or enmity— 
the thought in Job, and in St. Paul’s use of the 
word; (2) quite apart from any notion of a 
previous quarrel, with the idea of drawing two 
together into a compact or covenant—the mean- 
ing in Hebrews in each of the three cases where it 
occurs. Moses was regarded as a mediator in a 
general sense, as coming between God and Israel, 
both to shield the people from the Divine severity, 
and to introduce God’s law to their notice 
and effect their union with Him as a covenant 
people. The first of these ideas appears in Dt 5°, 
where, while the word ‘mediator’ is not used, the 
idea is suggested by a cognate adverbial form 
(dvd pécov, Heb. 73). Philo uses the word ‘mediator’ 
(weclrys) for Moses in the same connexion (V7. 
Moys. iii. 19). Elsewhere Philo refers to speech 
as a ‘mediator and intercessor’ (de Somn. 1. 22). 
Josephus writes of Agrippa being a mediator be- 
tween the people of Dium (Ant. XVI. 11. 2). 

2. The idea of mediation in religion.—While the 
word ‘mediator’ is rarely met with, the idea con- 
tained in it is one of the most vital and influen- 
tial thoughts in religion. Nearly every religion 
bears witness to it. Both priesthood and prophecy 
rest upon the conception of mediation—priesthood 
in the selection of certain men for approach to 
God and the reconciliation of the people with Him 
by means of sacrifice ; prophecy in the sending of 
Divine messengers who are to deliver to the people 
the oracles they have received from heaven. The 

* The LXX employs meofrys in Job 933 as rendering of M°D1D, 
which AV and RY tr. ‘daysman’ (wh. see). 
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idea emerges in the lowest grades of civilization 
under the form of the medicine man, the rain- 
maker, the sorcerer, whose function, however, is 
rather to coerce than to conciliate inimical powers. 
While the purification of religion eliminates 
degraded, distorted, and superstitious forms of 
mediation, it does not destroy the essential idea, 
which is found more clearly and forcibly expressed 
in Christianity than in any other type of religion. 
So prominent and characteristic is the idea that 
we might define Christianity in the abstract as 
Theism plus Mediation—understanding the latter 
term to include all that is taught concerning the 
person and mission of Christ, for it is this idea 
that most distinguishes the religion of the NT 
from pure Theism. But Butler pointed out that 
the specially Christian idea of ‘the appointment 
of a Mediator, and the redemption of the world by 
him, was analogous to many things in the con- 
stitution and course of nature’ (Analogy, pt. 11. 
ch. v.). 

i. MEDIATION IN PAGANISM. —Space will not 
permit of more than the briefest notice of this 
branch of the subject; and yet it is impossible to 
do justice to the great biblical doctrine of media- 
tion without giving at least some attention to its 
position in the light of comparative religion. 

1. Savage notions of mediation.—It has been 
pointed out that as in course of time the indi- 
vidual faculties in men were seen to be ditferenti- 
ated, some were held to be specially gifted with 
occult powers. These men came to be regarded 
with awe; they were not as other men. To them 
it was given to penetrate the unseen world, read 
the secrets of futurity, influence the supernatural 
powers with which primitive man in a dim way 
felt himself to be surrounded. In so low a race as 
the Australian aborigines, the medicine men are 
credited with the power of controlling all occult 
influences. This mysterious power is claimed 
among the Andaman Okopaids and the Peaimen 
of Guiana. In Melanesia it is known as mana, 
and is said to be imparted by cannibalism. This 
mana is conveyed by the medicine man to the 
charms he uses. A similar power was recognized 
among the N. American Indians. In the lowest 
condition, while the medicine man uses charms 
and spells, he does not invoke spirits. A higher 
stage is attained when he calls in the aid of 
ghosts, the totem animal belonging to an inter- 
mediate condition. In some savage communities 
demoniacal possession is supposed to confer priestly 
or mediatorial powers. Thus we learn from Tylor 
(Prim. Cult. ii. p. 121) that among the Pata- 
gonians persons afflicted with St. Vitus’ dance 
were selected as magicians, and that among the 
Liberian tribes the Shamans brought up children 
liable to convulsions for the profession of magic 
(see King, The Supernatural, bk. ii. ch. iv.). The 
medium of modern spiritualism may be compared 
with the medicine man who has dealings with 
ghosts, the special gift with which the medium is 
credited leading him to be consulted by others as 
though he were a kind of mediator between 
ordinary mortals and the spirit world. 

2. Cwilized pagan notions of mediation. — All 
religions that contain a priesthood with functions 
not shared by the main body of the community 
predicate some form of mediation in connexion 
with that office. The priest sacrifices to, or inter- 
cedes with, the god to whom he is attached, on 
behalf of the people. But the two greatest 
faiths of the East have peculiar relations to this 
subject. The distinction between the priesthood 
and the laity is more pronounced and rigorous in 
Hinduism than it is in any other religion the 
world has ever known. This is owing to the 
institution of caste. Of the four great classes re- 
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cognized in the Hindu system, Brahmans, soldiers, 
agriculturists, and servants, the first consists 
of priests, and an important part of the Veda, 
the Brahmanahs, is devoted to the ritual they are 
required to follow. Inasmuch as the observance 
of this ritual is regarded with favour by the gods, 
all classes of society benefit by the Divine com- 
placency thus secured ; but the hopeless inferiority 
of the other castes destroys one important element 
in the mediatorial idea, the community of nature 
between the priest and the people which is 
essential to the NT idea of mediation set out in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. On the other hand, 
the Brahmanahs contain the idea of gods sacri- 
ficing, and so bring in the notion of mediation 
from another point of view. Thus in the Tandya- 
brahmanahs it is stated that ‘ the Lord of creatures 
(praja-pati) offered himself a sacrifice for the gods.’ 
The same idea emerges in the sacrifice of ‘the 
primeval male.’ Thus it is stated in the sdta- 
patha-brahmanah, ‘He who, knowing this, sacri- 
fices with the Purwsha-Medha, the sacrifice of the 
primeval male, becomes everything.’ Monier- 
Williams regarded this as a witness to ‘ the original 
institution of sacrifice,’ and ‘typical of the one 
great voluntary sacrifice,’ etc. (Hinduism, p. 36). 
On the other hand, it must be observed that the 
oldest Hindu sacrifices are not piacular, but simply 
consist of food offered to thexgods. The idea of 
expiation came later, and with it the notion of 
mediation. But about the time of the rise of 
Buddhism, 7.¢. ¢. 500 B.c., the development of Hindu 
philosophy removed all belief in vicarious sacrifice 
and mediation from the mind of the speculative 
Brahman by developing a system of Pantheism. 
If man is one with God, there can be no room for 
mediation between man and God. And yet, again, 
the evolution of gods as forms or manifestations 
of Brahm introduces another form of mediation, 
the merits of an inferior god availing with one 
above him, that god’s merits with one still higher, 
and so on in the ascending scale up to the highest. 

When we turn to Buddhism it would seem 
reasonable to regard the Buddha himself as a 
mediator, since he is seen sacrificing himself for 
others, even for animals. In former states of 
existence, it is said, he often gave himself as a 
substituted victim in place of doves and other 
innocent creatures, to satisfy hawks and beasts of 
prey. Then, having freed himself from the five 
great passions, he will help others to alike freedom 
by his teaching. Still, there are two features of 
Buddhism that render it inherently inconsistent 
with the idea of mediation. One is its protest 
against the Hindu caste system. Holding the 
equality of all men, it teaches that every one must 
suffer the consequences of his own deeds, either in 
the present life or in a future condition, and 
repudiates the possibility of a transference of 
responsibility or of an atoning sacrifice. The 
other feature is its virtual denial of God. But 
in practice the Buddha is deified, and then the 
Buddhist monk becomes a sort of priest, so that 
the notion of mediation comes round again from 
another quarter. 

We may look for antecedents to the biblical 
doctrine of mediation in the religion of ancient 
Egypt, which was associated with a richly de- 
veloped hierarchical system, the priests enjoying 
high rank above the common people, and occupy- 
ing themselves with elaborate sacrificial perform- 
ances ; in the religion of Babylon, which, owing to 
the very early connexion between the Babylonians 
and Palestine (evidenced by the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets), must have been known in the latter 
country in primitive times; and in the Semitic 
religions of Canaan and Phoenicia, where, thongh, 
as Robertson Smith showed, the primitive notion 
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of sacrifice suggested a common feast with the god, 
a communion, the piacular idea appeared later. 
Thus the prophets of Baal, in the time of Elijah, 
act as mediators, performing sacrificial functions 
on behalf of king and people. 

ii. MEDIATION IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. — 
Mediation appears in various forms during the 
course of the OT history, in the specific regula- 
tions of the law, and in the teachings of the 
prophets. 

1. Mediation in OT history.—In the oldest parts 
of the patriarchal history (JE) the head of the 
household officiates as the family priest, sacrific- 
ing and entering into covenants on behalf of his 
people, e.g. Abraham (Gn 1278 1591), Isaac (Gn 
25-5), Jacob (Gn 3318), It is to be observed 
that the later narrative (P) does not describe 
patriarchal altars and sacrifices. Although the 
earlier narrative in its written form is assigned 
to the period of the monarchy, this primitive style 
of religious observances speaks for its own 
antiquity, and for the probability that traditions 
embodying old customs are here preserved. Two 
incidents in particular, connected with the patri- 
archal narratives, bear especially on ancient views 
of mediation. Melchizedek, king of Salem, is 
introduced as a priest of God Most High (Gn 14'8). 
He blesses Abraham, and receives a tenth of the 
spoil after the battle of the kings. This kingly 
priesthood of Melchizedek laid hold of the Jewish 
imagination, and reappeared in the Messianic 
ideal of Ps 110, to be recognized and elaborately 
discussed in its application to Jesus Christ by the 
author of He (67-7). Then Abraham’s pleading 
for the cities of the plain shows us the patriarch 
as a typical mediator. In this wonderful picture 
of earnest prayer we see mediation in the form of 
intercession. No sacrifice is offered, but the 
patriarch pleads on behalf of the doomed cities 
with singular persistence, and yet with pro- 
found humility. The promise of deliverance if a 
sufficient number of righteous men can be found, 
introduces another element of mediation, what we 
might call the passive mediation of the goodness 
of one, on account of which favour is shown to 
others,—in this case corresponding to our Lord’s 
idea of His disciples as the salt of the earth (Mt 
53). Moses appears as a mediator in various 
relations. First, as the deliverer of his people he 
comes from Jehovah with a mandate to Pharaoh 
(Ex 3). This is an instance of the descending 
mediation, in which the mediator comes from God 
with a divine message. In the same way Moses 
appears as the lawgiver, receiving the law from 
Jehovah and giving it to the people. Kuenen 
maintains that the tradition about Moses as a law- 
giver shows that, even if not a single one of his laws 
are extant, he was prominent asa revealer of God’s 
will (Religion of Israel, i. 278). Moses appears 
repeatedly as the prophet through whom God 
communicates with Israel. Thus it is said (in the 
JE narrative), ‘And the Lord spake unto Moses 
face to face, as a man speaketh unto his friend’ 
(Ex 334, see also Nu 12%8), Then Moses also 
appears most conspicuously as the mediator in the 
other form of mediatorial work, the ascending 
mediation, representing the people to God in inter- 
cession. A striking instance of this mediation 
oceurs in relation to the molten calf, when Moses 
beseeches God on behalf of the people (Ex 3274), 
and even expresses a willingness to be himself 
blotted out of God’s book if only the people may 
be forgiven their sin (Ex 32%), appealing to the 
favour he has found with God as a ground for 
pleading the cause of the people he represents (Ex 
338, see Schultz, OT Theol. i. 138). A special 
form of mediation comes in with the idea of the 
theocratic king, who is both the representative of 
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Jehovah to Israel and the representative of the 
people before God. David officiates in priestly 
apparel,—‘girded with a linen ephod,’ offering 
burnt-offerings and peace-offerings, and blessing 
the people in the name of Jehovah (2 S 614-18), A 
mediating position between God and the people 
appears in the Messianic Psalms, 2, 21,72, 45 (where 
perhaps the king is called ‘Elohim’), 110. The 
Chronicler, reflecting on the history from the Greek 
period, regards David’s throne as divine; it is 
‘the throne of Jehovah’ (1 Ch 2978). Thus a pre- 
paration is made for regarding the Messiah of the 
future as a Mediator, standing between God and 
man, exalted above the common human stand- 
point, and brought near to God, but with a view 
to the benefit of the people He represents. 

2. Priestly mediation. — The conception of a 
priesthood separate from the rest of the community 
implies mediatorial functions on the part of the 
priests for the benefit of the laity. In itself the 
idea of priesthood may be regarded absolutely, 
the priest being the man who has a right of ap- 
proach to God, and on whom devolves the duty of 
sacrificing, etc., quite apart from any considera- 
tion for others. In this sense Israel as a whole 
nation is ‘holy’ (Lv 11® 197, Nu 15), and is named 
a ‘kingdom of priests’ (Ex 19° °). Similarly in 
late poetry the nation as a whole is said to consist 
of ‘prophets’ (Ps 105°). But this is exceptional. 
Asa rule, the function of the priest is vicarious and 
mediatorial. In early times, however, this was 
not confined to any family or tribe. Gideon (Jg 
619-24), Samuel (1 S 162), and Elijah (1 K 18%) per- 
formed the priestly function of offering sacrifices, 
and, in a mediatorial way, for the benefit of the 
people. When a priestly order was first recognized 
this was not necessarily of one tribe or family, as 
in the later system. ‘hus David made priests of 
his own sons and of the chief men of the kingdom 
(28 88 RV).*  Zabud the son of the prophet 
Nathan is also described as a priest (1 K 4°). In 
the oldest stratum of the law, the ‘Book of the 
Covenant,’ it is assumed that the Israelite offers 
his own sacrifices in primitive patriarchal style. 
Thus, in the directions Moses is to give to ‘the 
children of Israel,’ we read, ‘If thou make me an 
altar of stone, thou shalt not build it of hewn 
stones,’ ete., and ‘neither shalt thou go up by steps 
unto mine altar’ (ix 20-6), where no priestly 
order is referred to. In the story of Micah (Jg 17. 
18, assigned to JE) a certain Levite appears as a 
priest, but in a most primitive fashion, consecrated 
or installed by Micah in his own house, and serving 
as a domestic chaplain. The whole narrative 
reveals a condition of superstitious faith in the 
mediatorial efficacy of the mere presence of a 
priest.. In the narrative of Eli and his sons(18 
1. 24-3, assigned by Budde to E? and by Kittel to 
SS, z.e. an Ephraimite history of Samuel and Saul 
compiled from various sources about the time of 
Hosea) we have a recognized priesthood at Shiloh, 
so completely accepted that the priests are resorted 
to in spite of their tyrannical and immoral be- 
haviour. In Dt the priesthood of the Levites is 
regulated by law, and a complete system of priestly 
mediation by means of sacrifices, etc., elaborated. 
Jeremiah (?) enforces this by dwelling on the import- 
ance of the priesthood (Jer 33%), Ezekiel, in 
pronouncing the degradation of the Levites who 
had been the priests of the various high places, 
and confining the priesthood to the house of Zadok, 
i.e. the Jerusalem order, concentrated the media- 
torial work in this body. lEzra’s great reform 
carried Ezekiel’s ideas out in practice, and advanced 
them still further in the development of the hier- 

* See Driver, Notes on Heb. Teat of Samuel, p. 220; H. P. 


Smith, Comm. ad loc.; and, for a different view, Cheyne in 
Hapositor, June 1899, p. 453 fi. 
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archy. After the Exile, P and the complete Pen- 
tateuch established the mediatorial functions of 
the sons of Aaron, with the high priest at their 
head (Nu 320-88 415. 19.20 173 181), Now the priest- 
hood becomes the official representative of the 
people before God, only the priest being permitted 
to approach Jehovah. This approach depends on 
ceremonial purity; and the priest must be free 
from bodily blemish (Ly 2138"); but his function, 
unlike that of the prophet, does not depend on 
personal worth. As the mediator between Israel 
and Jehovah, the priest expiates guilt by prayer 
and sacrifice, and secures blessings for the people. 
Aaron the high priest is to ‘bear the iniquity of 
the holy things which the children of Israel shall 
hallow in all their holy gifts’ (Ex 28%)—a regula- 
tion which Schultz interprets as meaning that his 
surrender to God is a compensation for whatever 
duties towards God the actual Israel has unwit- 
tingly failed to perform. Similarly, the priests eat 
the flesh of the sin-offering ‘to bear the iniquity 
of the congregation, and to make atonement for 
them’ (Lv 10!”). 

The specific mediatorial functions of the priests 
and of the high priest are kept quite distinct. 
While apparently the high priest, being a fortiori 
a priest, is at liberty to undertake any sacerdotal 
function if he chooses to do so, he cannot delegate 
the specific duties of his own office to any members 
of the ordinary priesthood, nor may any of them 
usurp his functions. For the purpose of represent- 
ing the people before God, the priests are permitted 
a nearer approach than is allowed to the laity, 
they only being allowed to enter ‘the sacred place,’ 
i.e. the first and larger portion of the sanctuary, 
while the high priest, and he only, can enter the 
inner chamber, ‘the most sacred place.’ The 
priests perform a multitude of services for the 
benefit of the community; but the chief of these 
is sacrificing, and it is at the altar that they 
appear most conspicuously as mediators between 
God and man. The old custom of private sacrific- 
ing by individuals is now entirely abandoned, and 
all sacrifices must be presented by the priests. 
The first act, indeed, still rests with the lay 
worshipper. It is he who procures the victim, 
brings it up to the temple, and in some cases kills 
it. Then itis taken over by the priests and their 
officers. In the case of the zebah (AV ‘peace- 
offering,’ RVm ‘thank-offering’), the priests lay 
part, chiefly the fat, on the altar, and the rest is 
eaten, partly by the offerers, partly by the priests, 
so that the idea of communion is still preserved. 
The ‘dlah (‘ burnt-offering’) being wholly consumed 
on the altar, and representing complete surrender 
to God, though not directly aimed at effecting an 
atonement, points in that way more effectually. 
The rite would express any intense feeling, as of 
gtatitude, devotion, or the craving for propitiation 
(Ly 14). The hattath (‘sin-offering,’ Lv 4. 5. 674%, 
Nu 15%) and the ’dsham (AV ‘trespass-offering,’ 
RV ‘ guilt-offering,’ Lv 5-7. 14.19) were directly 
aimed at the removal of uncleanness and atone- 
ment for breaches of Divine commands. In the 
case of the sin-offering, while the offerer brought 
the victim, the priests were to kill it, sprinkle 
part of the blood before the veil, and pour out the 
rest at the base of the altar of burnt-offering. 
The fat was to be burnt on that altar and the rest 
burnt ‘without the camp, in a clean place, where 
the ashes were poured out.’ There was this differ- 
ence in the case of the trespass-offering, that the 
rest of the flesh was to be eaten by the priests in 
a sacred place (Lv 7°). 

In the daily service of the temple two lambs 
were offered as burnt-offerings—one in the morning, 
the other in the evening. The sin- and trespass- 
offerings were more occasional, as offences called 
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for them, and of a more private character. It is 
in relation to these offerings that the priest stands 
more especially as a mediator between the offender 
and Jehovah, whose wrath he has occasioned, in 
whose eye he is unclean, though perhaps owing to 
some unintentional or ignorant act. But on the 
great Day of Atonement the daily sacrifice was 
supplemented with other burnt-offerings, and also 
a sin-offering, which in this case was of a public 
character, for the faults of the people generally. 
In these matters the priest mediates in the God- 
ward action, presenting the people’s sacrifices, and 
seeking the Divine grace; but at times he also 
acts as mediator from God to the people, when he 
pronounces people clean, as in the cure of lepers. 
See, further, arts. PRIESTS AND LEVITES, and SAC- 
RIFICE. ‘ 

The high priest appears still more specifically 
as the mediator between the whole nation and 
Jehovah. This is suggested by the fact that when 
clothed with the ephod he bears the names of the 
twelve tribes on his heart and shoulders as their 
representative before God. On the Day of Atone- 
ment he enters the most sacred place and sprinkles 
blood on the mercy-seat, thus bringing the vital 
part of the sacrifice into the Divine Presence 
to make atonement for the sins of the nation. 
Whether the idea embodied in this ceremony was 
that expressed by the primary,meaning of kupper, 
as a covering over of sin, or a covering of the 
offender from the wrath of God (Cave, Schultz) ; 
or whether, neglecting the primary signification, 
it was suggestive of a ransom or an atoning 
payment (Bennett, Smend),—in either case the 
action that secured pardon was performed by the 
high priest on behalf of the people. [For details 
of the laws and processes here referred to, see 
ATONEMENT (DAY OF)]. 

3. Prophetic mediation.—Side by side with the 
differentiation of the priest from the rest of the 
community grows up the corresponding differen- 
tiation of the prophet, who also has assigned to him 
specific mediatorial functions. While the priest 
comes between God and man chiefly at the altar, 
and for the offering of sacrifice, 7.¢. in ascending 
mediation, the prophet represents the descending 
mediation, speaking for God, and revealing the 
Divine will. This specific prophetic function has 
been acknowledged in other nations besides Israel. 
Thus among the Greeks from the earliest times 
prophecy was hereditary in many families—aniong 
the Jannide, the Clytiade, the Telliade, ete. In 
later ages there were two classes of soothsayers, 
—in one the enlightenment not being acquired by 
art or study (drexvov kal ddidaxroyv yévos), the soul 
being either illuminated awake or thrown into a 
trance or ecstasy ; in the other, the faculty being 
obtained by study, as an art (7d rexvixdv yévos). See 
Schomann, Griechisches Alterthwm*, vol. i. Plato 
distinguishes between the pdvris, who has direct 
communication with God, and the zpogirns, who 
merely interprets (Zimaus, 71 ff.). In Israel nec- 
romancy was sharply distinguished from prophecy, 
and considered wicked, as inconsistent with faith 
in God. Soothsayers are not to be sought after 
(Dt 18°), nevertheless they are credited with real 
power. Thewitch of Endor summons the shade of 
Samuel, and thus obtains information for Saul (1S 
28°%-—a late narrative, but so lifelike as to point 
to a historical tradition). Then the true prophets 
are marked off from lying prophets, who, however, 
might be inspired by an evil spirit from Jehovah 
(e.g. 1 K 225%), The prophets who ery, ‘Peace, 
peace,’ to flatter the people, are mere tricksters. 
Still, in early times, the higher prophets were not 
above doing in their Divine power what soothsayers 
aimed at by sorcery (¢.g.1 S97 102"). But itis in 
the loftier functions of prophecy that its media- 
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torial power is developed. The prophet may have 
been trained in one of the brotherhoods of the 
‘sons of the prophets,’ in which case he corre- 
sponds to the second class of the Greek prophets ; 
but he may have been called without any such 
preparation, and quite apart from professional 
associations, as in the case of Amos the herd- 
man (Am 74), Yet in any case he must have a 
Divine call and commission (e.g. Is 6). Then he 
comes forth with a Divine message, frequently 
asserted in the phrase ‘Thus saith the Lord.’ 
Such a man mediates in the region of revelation. 
Prophets also mediate with God on behalf of 
Israel. Thus Jeremiah intercedes in prayer for 
Jerusalem (Jer 3216), and Ezekiel for his people 
(Ezk 13"), But prophetic mediation of the 
ascending kind is most explicitly described in the 
classical passage Is 53. Whoever the ‘servant of 
the Lord’ may represent,—whether Israel, the 
spiritual Israel, the ideal Israel, Jeremiah, Zer- 
ubbabel, the Messiah, or some unknown prophet 
or martyr,—it is equally clear that the passage 
assigns to him lofty mediatorial functions in giving 
his life as an offering for sins. 

4, Mediation in the Wisdom Literature. —'The 
famous passage in Job where, according to AV, 
the sufferer exclaims, ‘I know that my Redeemer 
liveth,’ ete. (Job 1975-27), formerly appealed to as 
an OT anticipation of the mediation of Jesus 
Christ, cannot be so employed on any principle of 
sound exegesis. The ‘redeemer’ is the géé (9x3), 
z.¢. the next of kin whose duty it is to serve as the 
avenger of blood; and the context shows that this can 
only be God, who is described as the great Deliverer 
in an earlier passage (51°!) ; see Davidson, ‘ Job,’ in 
Camb. Bible, 143ff., 291 ff. We must look for this 
doctrine of mediation in a totally different quarter. 
It emerges in the personification of Wisdom. - That 
is seen in a purely imaginative and metaphorical 
form in the Bk. of Proverbs, where Wisdom appears 
exhorting her son to receive her words (e.g. Pr 17°"). 
Thus Wisdom says what, if it appeared in the 
Prophets, would assume the form of a message 
from God. Wisdom is now the prophetic mediator. 
In the Books of Wisdom and Sirach the personifi- 
cation is carried still further, and yet it must be 
regarded as wholly ideal. Philo consummates the 
process in his doctrine of the Logos, repeatedly 
described in personal language, and even mentioned 
as tov devrepoy Oecy (in a fragment preserved by 
Eusebius ; see Drummond, PAzlo, ii. p. 197). He is 
the mediator of creation, of the law, of all the 
OT theophanies and revelations. And yet it isa 
mistake to regard Philo’s Logos as an actual 
person. Strong as his language isin this direction, 
it is only the language of allegory, and in the exact 
interpretation of it we cannot take the Logos to 
be other than the Divine Reason, or, when regarded 
more objectively, God’s ideas and plans concerning 
the universe (see Leg. Allegor. 1.19). Still less 
can we admit that Philo identifies the Logos with 
the Messiah. Any Messianic mediation is entirely 
foreign to his philosophy. See, further, art. Locos, 

2 135. 
‘ 5. The mediation of angels.—Closely associated 
with this subject, the Wisdom mediation, is that 
of angels—the one representing the trend of Alex- 
andrian Jewish thought, and the other the specu- 
lations of the Jerusalem Rabbis. In both cases 
the same cause is behind. . Both Alexandrian and 
Palestinian Judaism were profoundly influenced 
in their conceptions of the Divine nature by the 
dread of anthropomorphism, and by the conse- 
quent tendency to widen the interval between God 
and man. The result is an immense enlargement 
of the necessity for mediation. God does not come 
into direct contact with man and the universe; 
creation is carried out by means of angels; the 


law is given by angels; the OT theophanies are 
angel appearances. Preparation is made for these 
ideas in the OT itself, where we have not merely 
angels communicating between earth and heaven, 
as on Jacob’s ladder (Gn 2812), but one—‘the 
angel of Jehovah’ (J; e.g. Gn 16"), or ‘ the angel of 
God’ (E; e.g. Gn 211*-)—in direct dealings with men. 
But the mediation of angels is all in one direction 
—the descending. The OT nowhere teaches the 
intercessory mediation of angels (see ANGEL). 

iii, MEDIATION IN THE NT. —The doctrine of 
mediation in the NT is wholly centred in Jesus 
Christ. Intercessory prayer is recognized as a 
means of securing blessing when offered by Chris- 
tians on behalf of their brethren (e.g. 1 Th 5”, 
2 Th 3}, Ja 5°); but this is quite secondary to the 
mediation of Christ, and may be regarded as 
dependent on it, since Christian prayer is in the 
name of Christ (e.g. Jn 151%), Similarly, gifts of 
healing being limited to certain persons, the exer- 
cise of them on behalf of others may be regarded 
as a kind of mediation ; but here, too, the power is 
through Christ and exerted in His name, as that 
of the real Mediator (e.g. Ac 3° 9°). 

1. Christ as Mediator.—The very Messianic 
conception essentially involves the idea of media- 
tion. From the thought of God coming to deliver 
Israel and judge the oppressors in His own Person, 
in a theophany, the later Jews came to look for 
deliverance and judgment in the advent of the 
Messiah, who was to execute the Divine will and 
realize the blessings of Divine grace for Israel. 
At first regarded as an exalted king of the line of 
David restoring the throne of his ancestor, the 
Messiah came in course of time to be invested with 
superhuman powers. In the Psalms of Solomon 
the hope is very vivid. Sinless himself, he will 
come as a king both to purify and to liberate Israel 
(PRs.-Sol 17% 8. 47 188-18), As the son of David, he 
will feed Israel like a shepherd (17° 7). A Jewish 
Sibyl hopes for the Holy Ruler who will come to 
his everlasting kingdom. In the Apocalypse of 
Enoch the Messiah is the righteous one who 
reveals all the treasures of that which is hidden 
(38? 53° 46%). He will come to be both Ruler and 
Judge (45° 465%). There is some doubt as to the 
date of these passages. But Charles has success- 
fully vindicated the pre-Christian origin of the 
greater part of the Messianic references (see The 
Book of Enoch, Append. B, pp. 312-317). In all 
this we have only the kingly rank and influence. 
There is no indication of the priestly sacrifice of 
mediation. 

In the Synoptic Gospels we have accounts of the 
realization of the essential elements of these expec- 
tations, though with a complete conversion of 
them into spiritual facts and a great elevation of 
them in character and aim. In Mt’s account of- 
the angel’s announcement to Joseph, Mary’s child 
is to be called Jesus because ‘it is he that shall 
save his people from their sins’ (Mt 17), and the 
prophecy about Immanuel in Isaiah is applied to 
Him (18). Thus, since in Him God’s presence on 
earth will be realized, He will be the connecting 
link between God and man, and by being this 
accomplish salvation. In Lk’s account of the 
Annunciation it is promised that He shall be 
‘great,’ ‘called the Son of the Most High,’ and 
receive ‘the throne of his father David.’ Here the 
Megssiahship is distinctly affirmed of Him, and this 
is connected with a Divine Sonship. We cannot 
take the latter attribute in its full Christian 
import—it is used as a title of the Messiah by 
Caiaphas (according to Mt 26% and Mk 14%), per- 
haps traceable ultimately to Ps 27. Still it inti- 
mates at least a very close connexion with God, 
and so helps the idea of the mediation of Christ. 
The life of Christ opens out in the Gospels in 
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accordance with these anticipations, though doubt- 
less not as they would be interpreted by Jews of 
the first century. In particular, the following 
facts may be noticed as indicative of our Lord’s 
mediatorial character and work. (a) His teaching. 
As a teacher, Jesus Christ realized the idea of 
prophetic mediation in the highest degree. The 
originality, the lofty tone, the spiritual force, the 
self-evidencing truthfulness of His utterances pro- 
claim their Divine origin, and show the speaker to 
be the medium through which the will of God is 
revealed on earth. (8) His works. Here also 
Jesus realizes a form of the descending mediation, 
bringing down Divine power to effect the cure of 
disease, etc. Thus He claims to work His miracles 
by ‘the finger of God’ (Lk 11”), (y) His prayers. 
Jesus carries on the mediation of intercession 
(e.g. Jn 17). (5) His death. As we are concerned 
only with the facts of the history at this point, 
and should not import the subsequent reflexions 
springing from apostolic teaching and later specu- 
lations, we must not yet bring in any ‘doctrine of 
the atonement.’ But, merely contemplating the 
historical situation, we have in it a vivid picture 
of mediation. Starting with our Lord’s self-evi- 
- dencing Messiahship in His life, teaching, and 
work, we see Him facing death and enduring the 
horrors of the Passion and the Cross, when He 
might easily have avoided them. Had He re- 
mained in Galilee, or had He continued in retire- 
ment such as for a time He sought at Ceesarea, in 
Perza, and at Ephraim, still more had He aban- 
doned Palestine and gone to Alexandria or Athens, 
where His teaching would have been welcomed, at 
all events superficially, for its novelty, He might 
have eluded the pursuit of His enemies. But any 
such course would have shattered His aims as the 
Redeemer of Israel and the Founder of the king- 
dom of heaven. Accordingly, Jesus is seen sacri- 
ficing His life for no personal object, but wholly 
on behalf of His people ; and this we may accept as 
a fact of history quite independent of specific 
apostolic teaching and later theological speculation. 

2. The teaching of Jesus on mediation. —a. The 
teaching in the ShopGemerthe descending media- 
tion of one who comes from God is not only 
apparent throughout our Lord’s life on earth ; it is 
distinctly claimed by Him in His utterances about 
His own mission. Thus it is implied in His 
acceptance of the Messianic title (Mk 8”), and His 
Pore statements concerning His future action 
in His second advent (Mk 8%). He has come now 
on behalf of God to establish the kingdom of 
heaven ; He will come in the future with the glory 
of His Father and the holy angels to judge the 
world. Then He is the revealer of God, and no 
one can know the Father but he to whom the Son 
is willing to reveal Him (Mt 1177). In the parable 
of the Vineyard He is the Son sent by the owner to 
collect the revenue—a mediator in the form of an 
agent (Mt 21°’), When declaring that He will 
own before His Father every one who confesses 
Him on earth, and deny before His Father every 
one who denies Him on earth, He approaches the 
other form of mediation in which His words and 
actions are efficacious with God on our behalf (Mt 
10"), There are two passages in the Synoptic 
narratives that connect this mediation with the 
death of Christ. The first is the declaration that 
He came ‘to give his life a ransom for many’ 
(Mk 10*, Mt 20%). The following points should 
be observed :—(1) This phrase must be approached 
from the context, where we find our Lord is 
teaching the duty of humble service by His own 
example, as coming to minister and not to be 
ministered unto, so that the primary intention of 
the passage is not to teach any specific doctrine con- 
cerning His mediatorial work, and therefore must 
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not be pressed as though that were its aim. Still He 
could not have spoken these words without meaning 
that some such work was to be accomplished by 
Him. (2) The expression ‘give his life’ (dodva 
Thy puxiy airod) cannot mean spend His life in ser- 
vice, but must signify surrender it in death as all 
parallels show (e.g. Mk 34 8°, Lk 9°° 12, Jn 10 
1337151), (3) This is voluntary (‘ give’—not ‘lose 
His life as in Mk 8%), and emphatically the sur- 
render of His own life (airod) in distinction from 
the familiar Jewish notion of the giving some 
payment or the offering some sacrifice distinct 
from the person performing the act. (4) The 
life of Christ thus surrendered is given as a ransom 
(\vrpov). The Greek word occurs in LXX as a 
translation of several Heb. terms (adwa Liye ASU 6 
wp Nu 34-51; jap Ex 219°; np Nu 3%) which 
signify ‘ransom,’ ?.¢. a payment to effect liberation 
or to release from penalty. It also appears in the 
LXX as a rendering of the Heb. 152, which means 
literally a covering, i.e. a propitiatory gift (Ex 21” 
302, Nu 3551, Pr 6° 138), but ‘is restricted by usage 
to a gift offered as an equivalent for a life that is 
claimed, the wergild’ (Driver, Deut. 425f.). This 
second sense, though accepted by some here 
(Ritschl, Lehre v. der Rechtfertigung uw. Vers.? ii. 
p. 68ff.), is not so appropriate as the primary 
meaning of the word, since, though the LXX 
writers give it in place of the Heb. word for 
‘atonement,’ there is no evidence that the meaning 
‘atonement’ was ever given to the Greek word. 
Its usage follows its derivation, and wherever it 
can be tested gives the idea of that which effects 
release by being paid for that purpose (so Wendt, 
Lehre Jesu, p. 512 ff.). (5) This ransom is to effect 
the liberation of many. It is for (dv7l) many. 
The exact sense of this word will depend on the 
meaning given to dytpov. Ji this could mean 
‘atonement,’ the Gr. dvrl would=‘ instead of’; 
but if it means‘ ransom,’ dv7t must=‘ in exchange 
for’; ze. Christ pays His life as the price in 
exchange for which many are given up or set at 
liberty. Two further points are left undetermined. 
First, as to what that is from which the many are 
set free. The close analogy of the ideas of the 
passage would suggest death, or we may say a 
state of slavery (see Lk 41% ‘deliverance to the 
captives . . . to set at liberty’), especially that of 
sin (cf. Jn 8-94), Second, as to the person to 
whom payment is made. The widest differences 
of opinion have prevailed on this point, patristic 
opinion being for the devil (Origen, Gregory of 
Nyssa), scholastic and later for God (Anselm). 
Considering that the purpose of the lJogion is not 
to expound the doctrine of the atonement but to 
enforce an example of service, it is probable that 
both of these points are left out of account, so 
that the teaching goes no further than the idea of 
deliverance at the cost of Christ’s life voluntarily 
given up for the purpose. 

The other passage in which Jesus Christ ascribes 
a mediatorial character to His death occurs in the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper. The Eucharist 
itself reveals Christ as a mediator, the elements 
representing His body and blood as the media 
through which His people are nourished with 
Divine life. Lk reports Christ as saying of the 
bread, ‘This is my body which is given for you’ (rd 
tmép vuov didduevov, Lk 221%) and St. Paul the 
shorter phrase, ‘which is for you’ (7d brép tuav— 
khdépevov being omitted from the best MSS, 1 Co 
11”), words which describe the giving of His body 
on behalf of or for the benefit of His people. And 
a specific connexion with His death occurs in the 
words about the cup. (1) In all four accounts the 
blood of Christ is connected with the New Cove- 
nant (Mk 144, Mt 268, Lk 2270, 1 Co 1125), and in the 
three accounts of the Gospels it is said to be ‘shed’ 
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(€xxuvyduevoy), This must point to death. The 
connexion of the blood with a covenant is based on 
a familiar Jewish idea—that of confirming a cove- 
nant by a sacrifice, the blood of which is thrown 
on the parties to it. Thus in the sealing of the 
covenant of the law victims are sacrificed, and 
Moses sprinkles (literally ‘ throws’) half the blood 
on the altar and half on the people (Ex 24*8), as 
though to express the union of Jehovah and Israel 
in the covenant by means of the blood, the sacri- 
ficed life of the victim, shared by both. This rite, 
being familiar to Jews who knew the law, must 
have been suggested to their minds by our Lord’s 
words concerning the cup and His blood. He 
teaches that His blood, 7.e. His sacrificed life, con- 
firms the New Covenant (Jer 31*:), making it 
effectual and binding. (2) In one of the four 
accounts it is added that this shedding of our 
Lord’s blood is ‘for remission of sins’ (els dpeow 
auaptidv, Mt 2678), Jesus had claimed the right to 
forgive sins much earlier in His ministry (Mk 2°*). 
Now for the first and only time He connects this 
with His death. The second evangelist uses just 
the same phrase of John’s baptism of repentance 
(Barricua weravolas els Apeow dmapriav), where the 
language does not determine whether it is baptism, 
or repentance, or the two together that are con- 
nected with forgiveness. Further, in neither case 
does the language declare that the result is cer- 
tainly attained, the preposition (els) indicating the 
end aimed at, not the result reached. But in the 
case of its association with Christ other teachings 
and the whole tenor of His work indicate that it 1s 
effectual, that the end is reached—a result which 
the sequel shows was not always the case with 
John’s baptism. The baptism of John pointed 
towards what Jesus Christ actually effected. Now 
the connexion of this forgiveness with the shedding 
of His blood draws our thoughts again to the 
Jewish sacrificial system, where animals were slain 
and their blood poured out as atoning offerings. 
Thus the blood of the sin-offering was placed on 
the altar (Lv 4°8). Jews hearing Christ’s words 
must have understood Him to mean that He was 
to die as a sacrifice for sin. Wendt considers this 
phrase to be an addition of the evangelist, but 
springing out of the consciousness of the Church 
as a true interpretation of the significance of the 
Lord’s Supper (Lehre Jesu, p. 521). Though a 
Pauline thought, it isin Mt, not Lk. 

b. The teaching in the Fourth Gospel. — This 
introduces beth aspects of our Lord’s mediatorial 
work more clearly than the Synoptics, but here 
it is not so easy to discriminate between Christ’s 
original teaching and the form in which it is cast 
by the writer. Jesus comes claiming Divine Son- 
ship and union with His Father (Jn 10%), and 
dispensing the Water of Life (414 7°’). He is the 
Bread of Life (6%), the Light of the world (8™), 
the Good Shepherd (10"), the True Vine (15"7) 3 in 
all these aspects He is the medium for bringing 
to us the life and blessedness that God confers. 
Then, on the other hand, He also appears as the 
Mediator through whom men attain to God. He 
is the Door of the sheepfold (10°), the only Way to 
the Father (14°), and to see Him is to see the 
Father (14°). Further, He intercedes on behalf of 
His disciples (17°). He teaches that the raising of 
Lazarus was in answer to His prayer (11"). In 
regard to His death, Jesus does not here use the 
sacrificial language found in the Synoptics, but He 
describes it as voluntarily accepted, for He has 
authority to lay down His life and_ to take it 
again (10"8), and also as being on behalf of His 
people. He is the Good Shepherd laying down 
His life for (i7ép, ‘on behalf of ’—John never uses 
dvrl, ‘instead of,’ in this connexion) His sheep 
(104). The metaphor in its connexion suggests 


the shepherd facing the wolves in defence of his 
flock ; and the first historical application of it may 
be found in the scene in the garden, where Jesus, 
instead of escaping,—like the hireling who ‘fleeth’ 
when he sees the wolf coming (102),—came forward 
and surrendered, with the stipulation that His 
disciples should not be touched (184%). But it is 
not possible to see the full meaning of our Lord’s 
words realized in this incident or in any external 
event. His solemn reference to His authority to 
lay down His life, combined with the assertion that 
He does so for the benefit of His people, points to 
a deeper purpose, though one that is not here at 
allexplained. Wendt holds that Jesus was pointing 
to His whole saving work, which would be ruined 
if He deserted His people and relinquished His 
task; and also that Jesus thus set His disciples a 
great example, and in doing that died for their 
benefit—a somewhat gratuitous limitation where 
nothing but the great purpose is defined. Wendt 
points out that as the author himself is more 
explicit on the relation of the death of Christ to 
the forgiveness of sins (1 Jn 2? 4°), and ascribes to 
John the Baptist sayings on the subject (Jn 1%: 5), 
the reticence of Christ is an indication that so far 
our Lord’s teaching has been correctly rendered 
(Lehre Jesu, p. 539). 

3. The teaching of the apostles on mediation.—a. 
The speeches in Acts.—In St. Peter’s speeches 
redemption is offered through Jesus Christ, who is 
described as God’s servant (6 rafts), a title reminding 
us of Is 53 (e.g. Ac 3°), and therefore as bringing 
His gift of redemption in obedience to the will of 
God. The name ‘Son of God’ is not here given to 
Him; but He is called ‘Lord’ (xvpios), though in 
distinction from Jehovah in an OT passage applied 
to Him (Ac 2*4), The primary point to be made 
out is that He is the Messiah. In treating of this, 
St. Peter has to encounter the fact of our Lord’s 
crucifixion. He does not here connect it with the 
mediatorial work by introducing any doctrine of 
the Atonement. He has to face the great objec- 
tion arising in Jewish minds from the fact that He 
who is affirmed to be the Christ had been executed 
in ignominy. This he does (1) by correcting 
popular conceptions of the Messiahship, in calling 
attention to other titles than that of the victorious 
king, viz. that of Prophet (Ac 3”), and that of 
God’s servant (3% 4%); (2) by pointing to predic- 
tions of the death of the Christ (e.g. Ac 2”), so 
that this should have been expected ; (3) by appear- 
ing as a witness of the Resurrection, and appealing 
to the like testimony of the other apostles. This 
was the clinching proof that death had not an- 
nulled the Messianic claims of Jesus, since He 
had received the greatest mark of God’s recogni- 
tion. Having thus met the reproach of the Cross 
and also given the positive proof of the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus afforded by the Resurrection, St. 
Peter proceeds to urge His claims (2°) ; to lay the 
charge of their guilt against His murderers (3%) ; 
and to invite them to repentance with the promise 
of future ‘seasons of refreshing’ in the return of 
Christ (3: 2°), but also with the gospel declarations 
that God had raised up His servant to be a means 
of blessing to the people in turning them from 
their sins (37°), that in Him and in Him alone is 
salvation (41-12). He was described earlier as the 
‘Prince’ or ‘Author of life’ (roy dé dpynyor rijs 
fwhs, 3%), and later as exalted by God to be ‘a 
Prince and a Saviour.’ Thus these speeches dis- 
tinctly set forth the idea of the descending media- 
tion with the presentation of Jesus Christ as the 
Divinely-appointed intermediary through whom 
salvation is brought tomen. They do not set forth 
any doctrine on the Godward aspect of mediation, 
though the choice of the title ‘the Servant,’ pointing 
to Is 53, brings in the germ of it for reflecting minds. 
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b. St. Paul and 1 Peter.—When we come to 
St. Paul’s Epistles we reach a fuller expression of 
the Christian doctrine of mediation in both its 
aspects. He is the first NT writer to use the term 
mediator (ueclrys), viz. where he says the law 
‘was ordained through angels by the hand of a 
mediator, and adds, ‘now a mediator is not of 
one; but God is one’ (Gal 31% 7°), Winer states 
that the number of interpretations of this passage 
mount up to 250 or 300. Origen and commentators 
who have followed him are plainly wrong in under- 
standing Christ to be the mediator St. Paul here 
mentions. Undoubtedly he means Moses, who 
received the law, according to the rabbinical 
doctrine, not directly from God, but through the 
angels, and communicated it to the people (see 
Ly 26% LXX). Lightfoot’s view of the second part 
of the passage is as follows: ‘The very idea of 
mediation implies two persons at least, between 
whom the mediation is carried on. The law, then, 
is of the nature of a contract between two parties, 
God on the one hand, and the Jewish people on 


the other. It is only valid so long as both parties 
fulfil the terms.’ But it is different with God’s 
promise. God is one, and no other person is 


concerned with the promise; therefore it is ab- 
solute and unconditional (Lightfoot, Gal. in 
loc.). This interpretation is substantially that 
of Schleiermacher, Winer, Herrmann; it is sup- 
ported by Lipsius (Hand-Com. in loc.). NHausrath 
treats the ‘of one’ (évés) as neuter (in spite of the 
els), and takes it not numerically, but quantita- 
tively, as signifying that the mediator is not a 
unit, but admits two distinctions of will—a diffi- 
cult and improbable position. If, then, we follow 
Lightfoot here, we not only see that the passage has 
no direct reference to Christ’s mediation, but that 
it even excludes this from view for the time being 
by contrasting God’s direct promise in the Gospel 
with the mediation of Moses in the law. Still it 
is only one form of mediation that is thus ex- 
cluded, for the idea of mediation is prominent in 
the apostle’s writings. In 1 Ti 2™ Jesus Christ is 
distinctly called a mediator between God and men. 
Both aspects of mediation are set forth in St. 
Paul’s writings. (1) Christ is the Mediator in 
bringing Divine grace to man. St. Paul carefully 
distinguishes the Son from the Father. The 
Father sends His Son to effect redemption (e.g. 
Gal 44, Ro 8°). Throughout, St. Paul teaches that 
this blessing originates in the love of God, who 
therefore does not require to be rendered gracious 
by the offices of a mediator, but, on the contrary, 
out of His own grace provides the mediator (e.g. 
Ro 374% 58). To effect the great purpose of re- 
demption, Christ communicates to us the know- 
ledge of God (2 Co 4), the grace of God (Ro 5%), 
remission of sins together with ‘the righteousness 
of God’ (Ro 3”, Ph 39), God’s free gift of eternal 
life which is ‘in Christ Jesus our Lord’ (Ro 6”), 
and all the blessings of the Christian gospel. St. 
Paul, writing out of his own experience, describes 
the Christian life as a condition of union with 
Jesus Christ (e.g. Ph 271). (2) Christ is also the 
Mediator in bringing about reconciliation with 
God. There is a point where these two kinds of 
mediation coincide or work together. Thus St. 
Paul writes of ‘God reconciling us to Himself 
through Christ’ (2 Co 58), and describes God as 
thus reconciling the world to Himself, with the 
addition ‘not reckoning unto them their trespasses’ 
(v.1°). This clause suggests that, while the passage 
as a whole points to the overcoming of man’s 
enmity to God, there was also the removal of 
God’s charge of guilt against man, and therefore 
a certain Godward aspect of the mediation, al- 
though even this originated with God. That the 
Greek word for ‘reconcile’ has this twofold 
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aring is suggested by other instances of the use 
3 ite e.g. Ro 5”, here the ‘reconciled’ (karaAXa- 
yévres) appear as those restored to the Divine 
favour and not merely turned from their own 
enmity, and 1 Co 7", where the wife's being recon- 
ciled to her husband includes a kindly reception on 
his part. St. Paul sets out his ideas on this sub- 
ject very explicitly in Ro 3°, in which passage 
the following points may be noted: (a) The 
redemption originated in God who ‘set forth 
publicly’ (mpo¢6ero, proposuit; Vulg., Sanday- 
Headlam, though RVm follows Pesh. and Origen 
with the meaning ‘ purposed’), showed His right- 
eousness in regard to His previous forbearance, 
and now acts as ‘the Justifier.’ (8) It is mediated 
by Christ. The redemption is ‘in Christ Jesus.’ 
God set Him forth to effect this end. It is en- 
joyed through faith in Him. (y) This is accom. 
plished by Christ becoming a ‘ propitiation,’ and 
by means of ‘His blood.” The word rendered 
‘propitiation’ (iAagrijpiov) is literally ‘a place or 
vehicle of propitiation’ (Sanday-Headlam), and is 
used in LXX and He 9° for the lid of the ark, the 
‘mercy-seat’; but it cannot be so employed here. 
Either it is a neuter adjective, or a masc. accus. 
adjective used predicatively of Christ (Sanday- 
Headlam). As a neuter it is often taken to be 
equivalent to a ‘propitiatory sacrifice’ (Luther, 
Thol., Phil., Delitzsch, Ritschl, Lipsius, etc.), or 
indefinitely as a ‘means of ‘propitiation’ (Hof- 
mann, Weiss, etc.). Whichever interpretation we 
accept shows that the ordinary pagan thought of 
propitiating an offended divinity cannot be in- 
tended ; besides, it is to be observed that the word 
iNdoxowar is never used in LXX or NT in the middle 
form, as with the classics, for propitiating God, 
but always in the passive, for God’s being gracious. 
Therefore we must understand the propitiation, 
even if sacrificial, as a means by which God acts 
graciously to man. Then the statement that this 
is by means of Christ’s blood, points to the death 
of Christ as a sacrifice; but with the distinctive 
thought that His life was given, that the value of 
this life, surrendered in death, might be the propi- 
tiation, or means of bringing God’s grace to man. 
Elsewhere St. Paul emphasizes the importance of 
the death of Christ in this connexion. The message 
he preaches is ‘the word of the cross’ (1 Co 1'8), 
‘Christ died for (i7rép) our sins’ (1 Co 15%). This, 
St. Paul gives as part of what he had ‘received 
from the Lord,’ adding that it was ‘according to 
the Scriptures.’ Here we have two sources of the 
apostle’s doctrine of the atonement—tradition of 
Christ’s teaching (e.g. 1 Co 11%, and such a logion 
as Mk 10“), and inferences from Scripture (e.g. 
Vigy BES Cai Tbe URC NGS EE A Teel 
writes of Christ as dying ‘on behalf of’ (i7ép) 
and ‘concerning’ (epi, the LXX word for sin- 
offerings) our sins; but he never uses the expres- 
sion ‘instead of’ (dyrl), dying in our stead. He 
says that Christ was ‘made to be sin on our 
behalf’ (2 Co 5”), a powerful expression for being 
treated asa sinner, and so ‘a curse for us’ (Gal 
3%). He does not explain how it comes about 
that this suffering and sacrificial death of Christ 
effect our redemption. He seems to have the 
analogy of the Jewish sacrifices in mind, though 
he does not directly cite it (as the author of He) 
in explanation of his doctrine. He also points to 
the obedience of Christ as a ground of justification 
(Ro 5%). It is impossible to read St. Paul’s words 
on this subject without seeing that he very closely 
connects the death of Christ with the salvation of 
souls, that he regards this death as sacrificial—i.e, 
as an offering to God—whilé at the same time he 
never regards it as inducing God’s grace, but, on the 
contrary, treats it as springing from the love of God 
tomankind, St. Paul does not confine his teaching 
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on the mediatorial work of Christ to His death. 
The Resurrection is also for our benefit; our 
Lord was both ‘delivered for our trespasses’ and 
‘raised for our justification’ (Ro 4%). In His risen 
life He is ‘ the first-fruits of them that are asleep’ 
(1 Co 15”). Lastly, His intercession, now carried on 
in heaven, is an important part of His work as 
Mediator (Ro 8%). In St. Paul’s later Epistles the 
more advanced Christology necessarily affects the 
doctrine of mediation. In Colossians we seem to 
have a Christian alternative to the Jewish doctrine 
of the mediation of angels in the administration 
of the universe, and perhaps to Philo’s specific 
teaching concerning the Logos as the mediator of 
creation, for there we read concerning Christ that 
‘in him were all things created’ (Col 11°), and 
the mediator of providential government, for ‘in 
him all things consist’ (v.1”). Referring to his 
teaching on the death of Christ who had ‘made 
peace through the blood of his cross,’ St. Paul 
enlarges the application of it to a future ‘recon- 
ciliation of all things. . . whether things upon the 
earth, or things in the heavens’ (v.”), thus repre- 
senting Christ as the great mediator and peace- 
maker for the whole universe. 

1 P closely follows the Pauline teaching. Christ 
redeems us with His ‘blood as of a lamb without 
blemish’ (17°), this reference to the lamb making 
the shedding of the blood evidently sacrificial. 
Similarly St. Peter writes of His bearing our sins 
in His body upon the tree (2%), and suffering ‘ for 
sins once, the righteous for (v7ép, on behalf of) the 
unrighteous, that he might bring us to God’ .(3}). 
The only addition to the Pauline thought is the 
greater stress laid on the sufferings of Christ— 
while St. Paul usually confines our attention to 
His death. The idea of bringing us to God sug- 
gests reconciliation, and Christ, through His suffer- 
ings, coming as the Mediator who effects this 
reconciliation. In one mysterious passage the 
source of which, or subject alluded to, cannot be 
traced, St. Peter enlarges the idea of the mediation 
of Christ in an entirely new direction, assigning 
part of its operation to the state of the dead; for 
such is the simplest and most generally accepted 
interpretation of the statement that ‘he went and 
preached unto the spirits in prison’ (31° 9), That 
this was only a brief episode, confined to the time 
between the death and the resurrection of Christ, 
is suggested by other passages in the Epistle in- 
dicating that He was raised from the dead (1°), and 
that He passed into the heavens, there to exercise 
exalted powers of government (3””). 

c. Epistle to the Hebrews.—The main topic of 
Hebrews is to exhibit the mediatorial status and 
functions of Jesus Christ in contrast with the 
various forms of mediation recognized in Judaism. 
The Epistle opens with a contrast of the unity and 
exalted character of the new revelation in a Son 
with the broken and varied nature of the OT revela- 
tion by means of prophets. Christ there appears as 
the agent of creation, the sustainer of all things, 
who has also made purification for sins (11°). Then, 
taking up the contents of this revelation, it pro- 
ceeds to work out the contrast in several regions. 
First, we have the mediation of angels in giving 
the law ; the writer contrasts the higher status of 


the Son, who is honoured with Divine titles, 
though addressed by God as another person to 
whom is committed the government of His king- 


dom (14-238). Here Jesus is named ‘the Apostle 
and High Priest of our confession,’ in contrast 
with Moses, who was only a servant in God’s house, 
while Christ is both the Builder of the house and 
the Son set over it (31°). The idea of our Lord’s 
High-priesthood thus introduced is enlarged. He 
has passed into the heavens, and therefore we are 
encouraged to draw near with boldness to the 
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throne of grace (41°). This leads on to specific 
teaching concerning our Lord’s priestly office. Two 
general considerations arise—the priesthood is of 
Divine appointment ; yet it requires human sym- 
pathies on the part of the priest. Both of these 
conditions are fulfilled in Christ’s priesthood. In 
taking the two together we see that His office is 
related both to God and to man, so that He stands 
in the intermediate position of a priestly mediator 
(511°), A reference to Melchizedek in Ps 110 leads 
to a comparison of the Messianic priesthood ‘after 
the order of Melchizedek,’ with the priesthood of 
Aaron to the advantage of the former, since 
Abraham, the ancestor of Levi, did homage to Mel- 
chizedek, and since the priest of the Melchizedek 
order is declared by the Psalmist to be perpetual. 
After alluding to the sacrifices—a subject to be 
developed later—the writer returns to the idea of 
Sonship as the crowning proof of the superiority of 
Christ as a priest (ch. 7). Then he passes to a 
fresh consideration. It must be admitted that 
Christ is not a priest under the law, and therefore 
not in accordance with the OT covenant. But a 
new covenant is introduced—that predicted by 
Jeremiah, concerning the law written in the heart. 
It is under this covenant that Christ’s priesthood 
is exercised. It is through Him that the covenant 
itself is brought into effect. Here we come to 
another instance of the use of the word ‘ mediator’ 
in the NT: Christ is described as the ‘Mediator’ 
of this new and better covenant, ‘that is, the 
Agent by whom it is established’ (Bruce, Hebrews, 
p. 296). This use of the word is parallel to St. 
Paul’s in Gal 3'*- ®, where the apostle applies it to 
Moses as the agent through whom the covenant of 
the law was introduced. In both cases we have 
only the descending mediation, the mediator repre- 
senting and executing God’s will among men. But 
though the author does not use the title for the 
other aspect of mediation, he is most explicit in 
teaching the truth that represents in effect the 
Godward side of mediation. This is implied in the 
priestly work of Christ. Like the Levitical priests, 
Christ approaches God on our behalf; but with 
these important differences, that He not only 
effects much more than Aaron effected for Israel, 
but also brings His people directly into the 
Divine Presence. Subsequently the argument 
proceeds to develop the idea of the sacrifice of 
Christ in contrast with the Jewish sacrifices, and 
here it directly deals with the Godward aspect of 
mediation. Christ offers the sacrifice of Himself 
to God (94). Later, contrasting this sacrifice of 
Christ’s with the Jewish rites, the author quotes 
Ps 40, where God says He has no pleasure in burnt- 
offerings and sacrifices for sin, and where the 
Psalmist promises instead of such oblations the 
offer of his own service to do the will of God. That 
surrender of obedience is taken over by the author 
of Hebrews and applied to Christ as the essence of 
His sacrifice. By this will, i.e. by Christ thus 
doing God’s will, we are sanctified. But such 
obedience involves dying, it is carried out to the 
very end and consummated in death (cf. Ph 2% 
‘becoming obedient unto death’); and thus it is 
offered as a ‘sacrifice for sins.’ This is so effectual 
that it needs to be offered but once, while the 
Jewish sacrifices were repeated (He 10%). Here 
we have most distinctly set forth the Godward 
aspect of mediation. It is impossible to under- 
stand the writer’s doctrine of Christ’s sacrifice 
merely as God sacrificing Himself in the person of 
His Son in the sense of giving Himself to us, for 
he distinctly says that the sacrifice is offered by 
Christ ‘unto God’ (7¢@ 6e¢, 9%). The eflicacy of 
this is widespread. It is to cleanse the conscience 
from dead works to serve the living God (9%), 
for ‘the redemption of transgressions’ (v.!), ‘to 
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put away sin’ (v.%5), a ‘sacrifice for sins’ (imép 
dpapriav, 10%), and so leading to ‘remission of sins’ 
(108). At the same time it is for the confirmation 
of the new covenant. The author connects the 
death of Christ with this result in two ways: 
reading the word for covenant (d:a07«y) in the 
classical Gr. sense as a will [but see Westcott, ad 
loc.], he argues that for the will to take effect there 
must be death (9!”); then, returning to the idea of 
covenant, he compares the blood of Christ to that of 
the sacrifice which confirms a covenant (Ex 24°). 
d. St. John.—(a) The Johannine theology as 
represented in the Fourth Gospel and the Epistles. 
—The Prologue to the Gospel introduces the Logos 
as the mediator of creation and revelation, the 
title probably coming from Philo and Stoic usage, 
but the idea from Hebrew conceptions of the 
‘Memra’ [see JOHN, vol. ii. p. 685]. God’s revela- 
tion in nature (Jn 1'°), in prophecy (vv.*§), in 
consciousness (vvy.?1°), and in the incarnation 
(vv.44-15), is in every case mediated by the Logos, 
who is a Divine Being, in intimate relations with 
God, and Himself essentially God, yet with a 
certain personal distinction from God (1'). God 
gives eternal life to the world through Christ (37%). 
To have the Son is to have the life, and not to 
have the Son is not to have the life (1 Jn 5”). It 
is through Him that we receive the knowledge of 
truth and God (v.?°). Other ideas of the same 
character are contained in St. John’s accounts of 
the teachings of Christ, referred to above. Then 
the apostle distinetly sets out the other aspect of 
mediation, in the atonement for sin offered by our 
Lord. Christ was ‘manifested to take away sins’ 
(or ‘bear sins,’ RVm; Gy. iva rds duaprias dpy, 1 Jn 
3°). Compare St. John’s report of John the 
Baptist’s words about ‘the Lamb of God which 
taketh away (RVm ‘beareth,’ Gr. aipwy) the sin of 
the world’ (Jn 1%). More specifically St. John 
describes Jesus Christ as ‘an advocate’ (zapd- 
KAnrov) with the Father (1 Jn 23), i.e. as a pleader 
who mediates on our behalf, and represents our 
case to God; and as a ‘propitiation for our sins’ 
(i1Nacubs eorw mepl Tay auapridy judy, 27). It is to 
be observed that the word rendered ‘ propitiation’ 
is not the same as that employed by St. Paul in 
Ro 3% (itacripiov), and signifies distinctly either 
an act of propitiation, or, in Alexandrine usage, 
a means of propitiating (e.g. Nu 5°, Ly 25°). In 
2 Mac 3” roetoOar itacpdy is used of a priest making 
a propitiatory sacrifice (see Thayer-Grimm). <Ac- 
cordingly St. John seems to mean that Christ is 
the propitiatory sacrifice. He had said earlier 
that ‘the blood of Jesus His Son cleanseth us from 
all sin’ (1 Jn 1’) ; where, as usual, the word blood, 
written by a Jew with reference to cleansing from 
sin, must refer to a sacrificial idea. Thus by His 
death Christ becomes the sacrifice which removes 
the guilt of sin, and secures forgiveness for the 
penitent. In common with other NT writers, St. 
John does not explain the rationale of the process. 
(8) The idea of mediation in the Apocalypse.— 
Both aspects of mediation are here presented to 
us. On the one hand, Jesus has come from God 
with truth and grace, and will come again to 
execute judgment. He is the Logos, ‘The Word 
of God’ (6 Adyos Tod Peo, 191°), and so the source of 
revelation. He is the ‘Living One’ (6 fay, 4°10 
10°), and therefore the source of life. He appears 
as the mediator of creation, like the Logos in the 
Gospel, for He is ‘the beginning of the creation of 
God’ (4 apxh Tis Kricews Tod Oeot, 34). Beyschlag 
understands this to mean the first being created 
(NT Theol. ii. 381); but most interpreters regard 
the dpx7 as independent of creation, its determin- 
ing principle (so Weiss, Gebhardt, Lechler, Boussct, 
Briggs, Stevens, etc.). Further, he holds the keys 
of Hades and of death (18), 7.e. determines who 
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shall enter and who shall leave the region of the 
dead. He sits on the throne with God (371 7” 12°), 
and will be the assessor of God in the judgment 
(616-17), In all these respects God acts through 
Him. On the other hand, we see in Christ the 
Godward aspect of mediation in which He re 
sents us to God. As in Hebrews, though less 
explicitly, Christ is both priest and sacrifice. The 
opening description of Him as ‘clothed with a 
garment down to the foot, and girt about at the 
breasts with a golden girdle’ (17%), plainly points to 
priestly robes. But He is also the sacrifice. The 
most characteristic designation of our Lord in this 
book is ‘the Lamb of God,’ a title which occurs 29 
times: He ‘loosed (RV Avcavrt, following best MSS, 
instead of ‘washed,’ Aovcav74, AV) us from our 
sins by his blood’ (1°); the saints ‘have washed 
their robes and made them white in the blood of 
the Lamb’ (74). Such language in a book that 
has many features of Judaism cannot but contain 
a sacrificial allusion. At the same time, here and 
elsewhere in NT, while the explanation of ideas 
of ‘ blood’ and ‘sacrifice’ must take account of the 
OT, the advance of the Christian revelation to 
higher and more spiritual conceptions of religion 
forbids us to limit the meaning to Jewish ideas. 
The spiritual essence of sacrifice, the surrender of 
will, is the specially Christian thought. 

Conclusion.—All through the Bible the idea of 
mediation in both its aspects is continually appear- 
ing. In the OT we find it distributed among a 
number of persons and functions—in the patriarch, 
the king, the prophet, the priest, the sacrifice, 
the ‘servant of the Lord.’ In the NT all these 
distinctions are merged in the sole mediation of 
Jesus Christ, both aspects of which are seen in 
His life and teaching, and in the apostolic writ- 
ings. Our Lord appears throughout as one sent by 
Ged to reveal Divine truth, to execute the Divine 
will, to bring deliverance to mankind from sin 
and ruin, to confer the gift of eternal life, and to 
establish the kingdom of heaven on earth. On 
the other hand, His action, to some extent His 
teaching, more explicitly the apostolic teaching 
(represented by St. Paul, St. Peter, St. John, and 
Ep. to Heb.), present Him as the Mediator with 
God on behalf of mankind, making intercession 
in His prayers on earth and in His heavenly life 
after the resurrection, but chiefly giving His life 
as a ransom, shedding His blood for the remission 
of sin, acting as a means of propitiation, doing 
God’s will, and dying as the perfecting of obedience 
to please God for the benefit of mankind, confirm- 
ing the new covenant by His death. The images 
of ‘blood’ and ‘sacrifice’ are drawn from the OT, 
and can be understood only when their origin and 
allusion are recognized. At the same time, since 
our Lord liberated religion from the external and 
material limitations of Judaism, this process must 
be acknowledged with regard to the priestly and 
sacrificial functions. The revelation of the Father- 
hood of God necessarily modifies the idea of inter- 
cession and priestly mediation. The revelation of 
His spirituality, and of the spiritual character of 
religion, carries with it freedom from material 
conceptions of sacrifice. The OT priest killed 
animals and sprinkled actual blood. Christ gave 
His life on the cross; but the reference to His 
blood has no such material connexion. We must 
take it metaphorically for His life surrendered in 
death. Similarly, since He was not, like the 
Jewish sacrifices, an oblation laid by a priest on an 
altar, His sacrifice must be interpreted spiritually, 
and its reality found in the spiritual act of giving 
Himself to God in death. 

Explanatory theories, as that the ransom was 
paid to Satan (Origen, Gregory of Nyssa), that the 
atonement was offered to the rights of God, whose 
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suzerainty had been outraged (Anselm), that it 
was for the satisfaction of law and abstract justice 
(Protestant theologians, especially), that it con- 
sisted in our Lord’s repenting on our behalf 
(M‘Leod Campbell), etc., do not come within the 
scope of this inquiry, as they appear only in later 
speculations; and though all of them appeal to 
the Bible for the justification of their positions, 
none of them can claim to be results of pus 
exegesis, or even contents of strictly biblical 
theology. 
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MEDICINE.—Compared with other countries in 
the same latitude, Palestine is, and probably was 
in Bible days, a fairly healthy land. It has few 
sluggish streams, and most of its valleys are wind- 
swept; except in some few localities malarious 
diseases are not very rife, and owing to its want 
of harbours, and consequently of maritime com- 
merce, imported epidemics are not as common as 
they are in Egypt, which in the Old Testament is 
regarded as very much more unhealthy (cf. Dt 
715 288, Am 41°), In addition to these natural 
advantages, if at any time the sanitary legislation 
of the Priestly Code were strictly observed, this 
must have been instrumental in preventing and 
checking the spread of disease. Under the social 
system set forth in the law, if it could have been 
carried out, there would not have been any very 
poor class, subject to the diseases fostered by 
destitution ; and it is probable that until a com- 
paratively late period there was no permanent 
overcrowding in the larger towns. It is difficult 
to estimate the density of the population in ancient 
times, but, considering the frequent checks it 
received from wars internal and external, it is not 
probable that even in the most prosperous days 
it ever exceeded 300 to the square mile. (The 
numbers in 1 Ch 21° or 28 24° are obviously un- 
reliable). The conditions of life contemplated in 
the Priestly Code are those of a community of 
agricultural freeholders ; and the social and moral 
enactments of the law provide for the maintenance 
of a healthy discipline, and for the repression of 
excesses injurious to health. 

Health, the state in which the bodily functions 
are perfectly discharged, is, according to Sirach, 
the greatest of earthly blessings (304-1%). The 
word occurs 15 times in the OT (AV), but in 
different connotations. It is used twice as the tr. 
of oiby shalém, referring to material prosperity 
(Gn 438, 2S 20°), but here it is replaced by ‘ well’ 
in the RY. Thrice in Ps ‘health’ in the old sense of 
welfare is the rendering of ayw: yésht'aGh (42" 43° 
672; in the first two places RVm substitutes ‘help’). 
Four times 7278 *drdikah (prop. the new flesh that 
forms on a wound), is tr. ‘health,’ but ‘healing’ is 
better (so RV, as in Is 58°, and RVm in Jer 3017 335). 
In Pr 38 ‘health’ in the ordinary sense of the word is 
the tr. of mxan riph'tith ; but in Pr 472 1218 1317 1674 
and Jer 8}, in which ‘health’ is used metaphori- 
cally, the Heb. is 8572 marpé’ (in the last ref. RV 
renders ‘healing’). In the NT ‘health’ occurs 
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twice: Ac 27, where it is the tr. of cwrnpla, and is 
better rendered in RV ‘safety’; and 3 Jn 2, in the 
sense of bodily welfare, to ‘be in health’ being 
the tr. of vyraivew. 

The blessing of health was regarded as a reward 
of service (Is 588), or withheld on account of sin 
(Jer 8%: *2), In both OT and NT the popular belief 
is referred to, that diseases are penal in their origin, 
inflicted by God on account of sin either personal 
or parental (Jn 9?) ; and coming sometimes directly 
from Him (Ex 4", Dt 32°), or from Satan when 
permitted (Job 27), or by the agencies of other 
spirits, as those of dumbness (Mk 917) or foulness 
(Mk 9%), Diseases might also be caused by envy 
on the part of others (Job 5*), and the power of 
the evil eye is referred to in 1 S 18° as well as in 
the Talmud (Shabbath 67, Pesachim 112, ete.). They 
might also come as consequences of gluttony, of 
drunkenness, of vicious or self-indulgent practices 
(Sir 37% 1), but even in these cases they were re- 
garded as coming by God’s direct interposition. 
Therefore healing was a divine token of forgive- 
ness: God was the physician of His people (Ex 
156), and it was their duty to look to Him for 
relief ; hence Asa’s sin in seeking to the physicians 
(2 Ch 162). 

Physicians. — The medical knowledge of the 
biblical peoples was small in amount and crude 
in character. In Egypt there were schools of 
medicine in the 15th cent. B.c. (Papyrus Ebers i, 
ciii); but there are no traces of any system of 
medical education in Palestine in Bible times, and 
allusions to physicians are few. Egyptian physi- 
cians, who are called Joseph’s servants, embalmed 
Jacob (Gn 507). These were probably hr-hbu, the 
class of priests whom the Greeks called paraschistes 
and taricheute, whose long misunderstood relations 
have been cleared up by Revillout (4g. Zeitschr. 
1879, 1880). The existence of physicians in the 
days of the compilation of the Book of Judgments 
(Ex 211°) has been inferred from the order that the 
assailant of his neighbour is to cause him to be 
thoroughly healed. The x95 rdphé’, of Jer 8”, 
was a healer of wounds, a bandager (cf. Ec 3°). 
While in Asa’s time to seek the physician was to 
depart from God, Sirach in later days regards him 
as God’s servant, ‘for from the Most High cometh 
healing’ (38). At the same time repentance and 
a memorial offering on the part of the sick man 
are to precede the visit of the physician, who is to 
be priest as well as healer (v.4). In the newly 
discovered Heb. the passage in v.”, which, in the 
Greek, seems to speak slightingly of him, says, 
‘He that sinneth against God will behave arro- 
gantly before his physician’ (x5v1 *255 723m). 

In early Egypt also the physicians were priests, 
and Papyrus bers gives several formule to be 
used as prayers while compounding medicaments 
(for later Egyptian physicians see Herod. ii. 84). 
The Hebrew priests had charge of certain branches 
of public health, e.g. leprosy, but it was to the pro- 
phets that those requiring medical aid chiefly 
applied: Nathan (2 S$ 124), Ahijah (1 K 14?), Elijah 
(1 K 1738), Elisha (2 K 4%), and Isaiah (2 K 207) 
are examples. In post-biblical times Jewish 
physicians were famous throughout the East, and 
the sayings of many of these are preserved in the 
Talmud and other rabbinical writings. According 
to Sanhedrin 176 there was a physician in every 
town, and there was also in the temple a physician 
for the priests (Shekalim 5. 1, 2). At the same 
time it was not unlawful to employ a Gentile, 
even to perform circumcision, if no qualified Jew 
was available (Menahoth 42a); but Gentile medi- 
cine was to be taken with caution, as it might 
contain blood. At first these physicians and 
surgeons were mostly prick possessed of a certain 
amount of traditional and empirical knowledge, 
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- as, for example, in connexion with the diagnosis 
of leprosy. Doubtless many of them were, like 
Job’s friends, 5>y »x95 Job 134, that is, having the 
same relation to real physicians as that which an 
insignificant idol bears to the true God. Men of 
this kind probably gave rise to the proverb in 
Kiddushin 4. 14, that the best of physicians was 
deserving of hell. In the NT we have Luke, ‘the 
beloved physician’ (Col 414), in whose writings the 
influence of a medical training has been recognized 
by Lagarde (Psalteriwm juxta Heb. Hieron. 165), 
Hobart (Medical Language of St. Luke, 1882); see 
also Blass, Philol. of the Gospels, 1898. The refer- 
ence to physicians in Mk 5° is not very apprecia- 
tive (cf. with Lk 8%). 

Until a comparatively late period, the objections 
to touching the dead, and the ceremonial unclean- 
ness associated with such contact, prevented the 
Jewish physicians from obtaining any practical 
acquaintance with the interior of the human body, 
as dissection was regarded as dishonouring the 
dead (Chullin 116). The famous Rabbi Ishmael 
(A.D. 100), of whose anatomical knowledge many 
stories are told, broke down this prejudice to some 
degree, and obtained the body of a condemned 
criminal for anatomical purposes (Bechoroth 45a) ; 
see also Nazir 32b, for stories of Theudas recog- 
nizing bones. Something of the structure of 
animals must have been known from the priestly 
experiences in sacrifices, in which the operator 
had the opportunity of inspecting the viscera of 
the slain beasts. ‘he method employed in the 
slaughter of the animals whose carcases were used 
as food, in order to drain the body of its blood, 
must also have given to the shehe¢ (butcher) and to 
the shémér (inspector), whose duty is to certify the 
meat as kdshér or clean, a certain amount of 
empirical knowledge of the anatomy and pathology 
of animals (Chullin 9a). In the Sepher Zabahi of 
Rabbi Meir Cohen (Leghorn, 1832) the ritual for 
this examination is given at length, and from it 
the stringency of the rules for the recognition of 
clean flesh can be estimated. This code is of con- 
siderable antiquity, and must have been of great 
benefit to the public health (Buxtorf, Syn. Jud. 
XXvii.). 

There are very few biblical references to the 
facts of anatomy or physiology. ‘The blood is 
the life,’ and therefore tabooed as food (Gn 94, Ly 
172). This in itself was an important sanitary 
precaution, considering the highly metabolic nature 
of blood, which is of all the materials in the body 
the most likely to carry the microbes of disease, 
as well as parasites of larger size. In Job 10" and 
Ps 139%: 16 the current notion of embryology, which 
was one of epigenesis, is set forth; but the details 
were considered as beyond human knowledge (Ee 
11°); see also Nidda 25. In Aruch the embryo 
is said to appear at first like a grasshopper. 7, 
tr. ‘navel,’ appears in Pr 3° as the seat of health, 
perhaps as being the mid-point of the body, but 
the word is perhaps a slip for wa ‘ flesh,’ in contra- 
distinction to bones, as LXX reads it (7d odpart 
cov). The heart (wh. see) was, to the Jews, as to 
all the peoples of antiquity, the seat of emotion, 
thought, and wisdom: the reins or kidneys (wh. 
see) were the seats of feeling, passion, and deter- 
mination: the bowels (wh. see) were supposed to 
be the organs of affection and sympathy (see Job 
30°"). In Zohar (Bemidbar 128) there is a remark- 
able account of the anatomy of the brain. 

There were many proverbial sayings current 
among the Jews referring to physicians. Our 
Lord quotes one of these: ‘Physician, heal thy- 
self’? (Lk 4%). A similar saying, ynvin ‘oN s’oN, 
oceurs in Jalkut on Bereshith 38, and in Midrash 
Rabbah (Beresh, 23). The same idea is expressed 
in a saying ascribed to R. Levi (Midrash on Ly 5): 
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‘It is a shame on the country whose surgeon is 
gouty and whose oculist is blind.” See Burck- 
hardt’s Arab. Prov. No. 404. A proverb, the 
parallel of our Lord’s parable of the Mote and the 
Beam, occurs in Baba Bathra 15), ‘ Say not, Take 
the straw out of thine eye, when thou hast a stick 
in thine own.’ Another of His sayings, ‘They 
that are whole have no need of a physician ; but 
they that are sick,’ is nearly alike in sense to a 
sentence in Baba Kamma 466, ‘They who suffer 
pain should seek the physician.’ Other medical 
proverbs are, ‘God determines the healing before 
the disease’ (Megillah 13); ‘A wise man will not 
live in a town where there is no physician’ (San- 
hedrin 176) ; and, on the other hand, ‘Do not live 
in a town of which the chief officer is a physician’ 
(Pesachim 118. 1); ‘ Honour the physician before 
thou hast need of him’ (Zanhuma, see also Sir 38! 
Hebrew version). a ; 

Visitation of the sick, although not enjoined in 
the Mosaic books, is urged as a duty in the Talmud 
(Shabbath 127B), and several paragraphs in the 
Shulhan Aruch (Jére De'ah 335 tf.) are devoted to 
this subject. Several cases are excepted, such as 
ophthalmie or abdominal diseases, and headache, 
as these may be aggravated by disturbance. 
Rabbi Johanan says, ‘He who visits the sick 
lengthens his life, and he who refrains shortens it’ 
(Nedarim 39). Our Lord’s enforcement of this 
duty in Mt 25%: 4 is noteworthy. ; 

Of the general terms referring to disease in the 
Bible the word in commonest use is sick. This 
occurs 88 times in OT and 50 in NT. In the 
former it is usually the tr. of abn halah, but in Lv 
15° (cf. 208) it represents m1 davah, in the sense 
of temporary periodic sickness: a cognate word 
(03) in Is 15 is tr. ‘faint,’ and another (117) in Ps 418 
‘languishing’ (subst.). In 2S 12 the word is vx 
‘amash (in imperf. Niph.). The ptep. pass. Qal is 
used in Job 34° of an arrow wound, but tr. 
‘desperate’ in Is 17", ‘incurable’ in Jer 30”, and 
‘desperately wicked’ in Jer 17%. ‘Sick’ in Is 15 is 
4nd lohdlt, the word "n being usually tr. ‘disease.’ 
In Jer 14% (‘sick with famine’) it is oywbna 
tahalvim, lit. ‘sicknesses’ (cf. RVm). This word is 
tr. ‘diseases’ in Ps 103° and 2 Ch 21%, ‘Sickness’ 
in OT is in 12 cases the rendering of Adli, and 
thrice of nbn mahdlah, Ex 23%, 1 K 887, 2 Ch 68. 
‘Sicknesses’ in the plural occurs in the OT only in 
Dt 28° (or>n) 29 (orydna). 

Disease occurs 10 times in OT, 8 times as the 
rendering of hdlt; once in Ps 418 in the phrase ‘an 
evil disease’ (AV, RV; Heb. $y:5a 132, RVm ‘some 
wicked thing’), and once as tr. of mahdlah in 
2Ch 21%, <Diseased’ represents nahléth (Niph. 
ptep. of nbn) in Ezk 34%, and hala@h (Qal) in] K 
15” and 2 Ch 16. ‘Diseases’ in the plural is the 
tr. of tahal@’im in 2 Ch 21 and Ps 108°, of mahdlah 
in Ex 15°, of m7 madveh in Dt 7% and 28°, and 
of mahdliyim in 2 Ch 24°, 

Infirmity is used thrice in the OT, each time in 
a different sense, and representing a different 
word, davah in Ly 12? (in infin. con. with suffix 
nniq), referring to periodic sickness ; haJah (in infin. 
Piel) in Ps 77°, in the sense of infirmity from sick- 
ness; and mahdleh in Pr 18, in the sense of 
weakness in general. Plague is used sometimes as 
the name of a specific epidemic and sometimes in 
the sense of sickness in general, and is the tr. of 
maggephah, makkah, nega. In other places it 
refers to other forms of affliction or to the judg- 
ments of God (1 K 8*’, Rv 162). See PLAGUE. 

The RV has changed ‘sick’ in Pr 23% into 
‘hurt,’ and in Mic 6% ‘will I make thee sick in 
smiting thee’ has been altered to ‘I have smitten 
thee with a grievous wound.’ ‘ Loathsome disease’ 
in Ps 387 has been properly altered into ‘ burning,’ 
as the reference is to the heat of fever. ‘Pining 
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sickness’ aba in Hezekiah’s prayer, Is 38”, has been 
also altered into ‘from the loom.’ Literally it 
means ‘from the thrums’ whereby the web is 
fastened to the weaver’s beam, the idea being that 
as the web is cut off from the loom, so his life 
was separated from its surroundings. The ‘evil 
disease’ of Ps 41° is rendered in RVm ‘some wicked 
thing’ (see above). 

The words for ‘sickness’ are often qualified by 
some expression or phrase. ‘Sickness unto death’ 
of 2 Ch 3274, 1 K 141, and Is 38! is contrasted with 
‘sickness and recovery,’ Is 39!. R. Hanina ben 
Dosa used to say of his patients, ‘This one is 
sick unto death, this will recover’ (Berachoth 
5. 5). ‘Sore [sickness]’ is the tr. of hdzak, 
‘violent,’in 1K 171". The prefix in ‘sore diseases’ 
of 2 Ch 21° is the tr. of ra’. An ‘evil disease’ in 
Ps 418 is literally a ‘thing (139) of Belial.’ The 
diseases of Egypt are referred to as especially 
severe in Ex 15%, Dt 7% 2827 289, ‘Tncurable 
disease’ used literally in 2 Ch 21'8 is a phrase used 
figuratively in Job 34°, Jer 1518, Mic 1%. ‘Sickness 
of long continuance’ is mentioned in Dt 28%. 

Figurative expressions referring to disease are 
not uncommon. It is a ‘scourge’ in Job 9%; a 
‘pestilence walking in darkness,’ Ps 91% The 
Jewish idea of disease and death being inflicted by 
a special angel is referred to in 2S 2416 1Ch 
2112-18. 27, 9 KK 195, Rev 68. In the second of these 
passages he appears with a sword in his hand. 
Diseases are also spoken of as God’s arrows, Dt 
32%- #2, Job 64, Ps 647 915 1446, La 3!2, Zec 9 ete. 
The Arabian proverb says that the pestilence is 
God’s arrow which always hits its mark. 

In the NT ‘sick’ and ‘sickness’ occur 58 times, 
‘diseases’ and ‘ diseased’ 15 times, and ‘infirmities’ 
19 times. These are tr. of various words: dcdévea, 
meaning primarily weakness and usually tr. ‘in- 
firmities,’ sometimes ‘sick’ as in Ac 28° (éyovTes 
doGevelas) ; waraxla, meaning softness or effeminacy, 
as well as sickness, is used in Mt 4?% 9% 101, prob- 
ably referring to wasting chronic diseases, and 
contrasted in some passages with vécos, which 
indicates more acute violent seizures. Homer (Od. 
xv. 408) compares the hateful sickness (vovcos) fall- 
ing on wretched mortals with the visitation of the 
gentle shafts of Artemis and Apollo, whereby the 
old are slain; and Hesiod assigns the origin of 
diseases of this kind to the box of Pandora (Op. et 
Di. i. 101). véenua occurs in Jn 54. The unfaith- 
ful use of ordinances is said to cause those who 
transgress to become weak and dppwora (1 Co 11%). 
Jerome on this passage says, ‘There are three 
causes from which infirmities arise, either from 
temptation as Job and Tobiah, from sin as Asaph 
the king and those referred to here by the apostle, 
or from some intemperance as Timothy,’ etc. 
Chrysostom interprets this as referring to bodily 
ailments, great diseases, and premature deaths. 
The reference is, however, possibly to mental and 
spiritual weakness, as in Xenophon ((conom. iv. 
17: Kalai Wuxal rord dppwordbrepat ylyvovrat). Hippo- 
crates uses the word for disease either of mind or 
body. In Mt 14° sols kaxés €xovras is used for 
‘those that were sick’; and in Ro 15! doevjpara 
means weaknesses or infirmities of conscience, as 
in Aristotle (de Gener. Animal. i. 18, where it is 
used as the parallel of dppworjua). 

Some sicknesses, such as leprosy, rendered the 
patients unclean, and caused their exclusion from 
cities (see LEPROSY); but in general the sick were 
treated at home. In later times hospitals were 
established, generally near the city gates. These 
were called n'wbn ’na, and were like the Kaati of 
the present day. 

In the earlier days of Jewish medicine it is 
probable that bleeding, the universal panacea in 
the dominant classical medical schools, was not 


used, on account of the tribal belief concerning 
the blood. In this the Jews were in accord with 
Pythagoras and Erasistratus. It has been thought 
that they were acquainted with the use of leeches 
from the words of Agur (Pr 30”); but if ‘horse- 
leech’ is the correct rendering (cf. HORSELEECH, 
ad fin.), this only implies their knowledge of the 
bloodthirsty habits of the leech, and does not refer 
to its medicinal use. Targ. on Ps 12 paraphrases 
nb; ona as the ‘leeches which suck blood.’ See 
on this point Aboda Zara 136. In later days, 
however, the Jewish physicians conformed to the 
universal practice. 

Biblical references to specific diseases are of 
two kinds, either so very general that they are 
indefinite, or concrete in connexion with individual 
cases. The former class for the most part consists 
of names alone which are as vague as the folk- 
names of disease usually are. Several of these 
disease-names are grouped together in Dt 28” as 
forming a class, which, on account of being sudden, 
severe, epidemic, and often fatal, appear as if 
judgments directly from God. Most of these are 
febrile diseases, and although it is not possible 
precisely to identify the disease expressed by each 
name, yet, from the experience which residents in 
the East have acquired of the most prevalent 
forms of disease, it is most probable that the 
diseases referred to are malarial fevers of different 
kinds with, perhaps, tropical typhoid, and Medi- 
terranean fever. 

The first name on the list is noqnw shahepheth, 
from a root signifying ‘leanness 07 wasting,’ hence 
it is rendered ‘consumption’ both in RV and AV 
(LXX dzopia). This may be phthisis, but, from 
the connexion in which it occurs, is more likely a 
febrile disease of long duration and attended with 
wasting, something of the type of Mediterranean 
or Malta fever, which may last for months, and 
whose most prominent characteristics are the 
weakness, anemia, and wasting with which it 
is accompanied. The same word occurs in Ly 
26%, In both RV and AV the word ‘consump- 
tion’ is used in Is 10” as the tr. of jvba killdyén, 
meaning a wasting or destruction in general. The 
RY, however, distinguishes in Is 10”? and 28” be- 
tween this and alah, translating the latter as 
‘consummation,’ whereas the two are confounded 
inthe AV. In neither case, however, does it seem 
to be a specific disease. Phthisis is not a charac- 
teristic disease either in Syria or in Egypt, although 
it does occasionally occur in the former country. 
See Tobler, Med. Topographie von Jerus. 42, and 
Wittman, p. 92. 

The three names that follow in Dt are nop 


three describe different kinds of fever is plain, as 
all three words imply burning or heat. The 
kaddahath is called in AV of Lv 26! ‘burning 
ague,’ and is said to ‘ consume the eyes and make 
the soul to pine away’ (LXX calls this disease 
ixrepos, ‘jaundice’). It may be the malarial fever 
which occurs in the Jordan Valley and the Lebanon 
valleys, in Jerusalem and in the Shephélah, as 
well as around the Sea of Galilee. This disease is 
occasionally accompanied by jaundice. uperds was 
the disease of the nobleman’s son at Capernaum 
(Jn 46) and of Simon’s mother-in-law (Lk 4° ‘a 
great fever’) at the same place (see Hippocr. 
Epidem. iii.). The word in Mt 8% and Mk 1° is 
Tupéocoved.. : ; 
Dalleketh was considered by some Jewish writers 
as a burning fever, but by the LXX as an inter- 
mittent fever. It may possibly have been some 
form of ague, which often occurs in the same 
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localities as the other forms of malarial fever, 
perhaps indeed typhoid, which is now, and prob- 
ably was in former times, one of the commonest 
fevers in Palestine. Typhus was probably rare, 
and is so still except in crowded places. Burck- 
hardt mentions its occurrence under the name of 
putrid fever at Djiddah (Arabia, i. 495), but says 
that most of the fevers elsewhere are intermitting 
in type, ii. 290. For typhus in Palestine see 
Rafalowitsch in Ausland, 1847, p. 1084. 

Harhir must be something characterized by 
irritation and heat, such as erysipelas, only that 
this is not at all common as an epidemic, indeed 
is not very common in Palestine. It might be one 
of the exanthemata. The Hebrew name refers to 
its heat, the Greek to the local irritation caused 
by it. Of all these fevers the Rabbinic physicians 
recognized four stages: incubation, beginning, 
augmentation, and decline or convalescence. For 
erysipelas in Egypt see Pruner, p. 118; see also 
Brayer, Neuf années a Constantinople, p. 46. 

Following these in the Dt passage MT has 279 
hereb, ‘sword’; but probably we should read 137A 
(as in margin of AV, RV) = ‘drought,’ either a 
disease attended with dryness, or else simply 
drought of the earth. The latter is more prob- 
able, as it is followed by the words shidddaphén 
and yérakén, tr. here as in Am 4° and Hag 2” 
by ‘blasting and mildew,’ penal destruction of 
the fruits of the earth. For a0n as a disease 
see Zec 11”. It is tr. ‘a sword’ both in AV 
and RV; but from the effects given in the pas- 
sage, wasting of the arm and shrivelling of the 
eye, it is plainly such a condition as the wasting 
paralysis described below under diseases of the 
nervous system (but see Nowack, Comm. ad loc.). 

Two other words are used to describe wasting 
diseases. Man chastened by God for his iniquity 
has his attractiveness consumed (709 masa, ‘melt 
away ’) as by a moth (Ps 39" [Heb. !2]). The same 
condition is named ppp (makak, ‘ fester’) in Zec 14}, 
This disease is threatened against the enemies of 
Jerusalem, and is to consume their flesh, their 
eyes, and their tongues. This is the ‘pining 
away’ to which sinful Israel is condemned (Lv 
26°, Ez 24° 331°), and the same term is applied 
to festering wounds in Ps 38°, where it is associ- 
ated with burning pain in the loins, weakness, 
‘ violent action of the heart, ete. Much of the 
description is plainly figurative of mental and 
spiritual disquiet; but the imagery might well 
be taken from an attack of confluent smallpox, 
with its disfiguring and blinding effects, causing 
the repulsion even of lovers and friends. There 
is little reason to doubt the antiquity of smallpox. 
Philo in his life of Moses (ed. Turnebus, 622 A.B.) 
describes the sixth plague of Egypt as beginning 
with a red eruption whose spots became swollen 
and pustular, appearing as if they had been boiled 
with the sudden heat. The sufferers were worn 
down with anguish from these inflammations and 
ulcers. ‘For to one looking upon one of these 
cases in which the pustules, confluent into a mass, 
were spread over the body and limbs, it appeared 
as if they formed a continuous ulcer from head to 
foot.’ Mas‘udi (in the Meadows of Gold, ed. 
Meynard, iii.) states that in A.D. 370 smallpox 
broke out among the Arabs for the first time, 
but that the disease had been known among the 
Jews before that time. (See also Hirsch, Sydenham 
Soc. Tr. i. 125). 

The word 792 (kalah, ‘to come to an end,’ ‘to 
vanish away’) is used in Ps 71° of strength failing 
in old age, and in Job 19?’ 332! of flesh becoming 
emaciated through illness (see Comm. ad loc.). 

Pestilence or plague is also used as descriptive 
of a violent disease, extremely fatal, and sent as a 
punishment on large masses of people. Pestilence 


is the tr. of 123 deber. ‘ seater a far as i Ses 
to these epidemics, is the rendering of several words: 
75299 agiephah. in Nu 14°? 1684-00 O58 ee 26" SPR 
1Ch 21%, 2Ch 214, Ps 106%, Zee 14%; Az 
makkih, in Ly 262, Nu 11%, Dt 28%; 433 negeph, 
in Nu 16% 47, Jos 22)7; it is y33 nega’, in Ex 11’, 
1S 64, Ps 91° The fear of this deber was used 
as an argument by Moses to Pharaoh to induce 
him to let Israel go (Ex 9"). With this disease 
God threatens rebellious Israel repeatedly, Nu 14”, 
Dt 282; and there were at least four outbreaks 
during the wanderings in the wilderness, Just as in 
later years it has appeared among the hordes of 
Mohammedan pilgrims on their way to Mecca. 
At Kibroth-hattaavah (Nu 11%) it broke out 
suddenly while the Israelites were consuming the 
quails; it is quite conceivable that these birds 
may have come from some plague-stricken Arabian 
district and conveyed the infection, as rats, oxen, 
deer, and others animals have done in later times 
(see Rocher, Chinese Imp. Cust. Gaz. Med. Rep. 15). 

There was a second outbreak after the rebellion 
of Korah (Nu 1645), stayed by the intercession of 
Aaron; and a third to punish the discontent con- 
sequent on the evil report of the spies (Nu 14”). 
Here it is called maggéphah. The fourth epidemic 
followed the iniquity of Baal-peor, and probably 
the infection was communicated by the Moabites 
(Nu 25%: 9-18), The judgment which followed David’s 
sin of numbering the people was of the same nature 
(2S 2413, 1 Ch 21"; Jos. Ant. VII. xiii. 3). Plague 
was threatened on account of the sin of Jehoram 
(2 Ch 214), It is called ‘noisome’ in Ps 91° (123 
nym), and characterized as walking in darkness (v.°), 
as its attacks often begin at night. It was often 
threatened by the prophets, especially Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, Amos, and Habakkuk, and appears to have 
broken out in Jerusalem during the siege (Jer 219), 
and also among the fugitives from Jerusalem to 
Egypt (Jer 4217). The destruction of the army of 
Sennacherib was most probably effected by a 
sudden outburst of this disease (2 K 19%), and 
it is noteworthy that presumably about the same 
time, or at least shortly after 1t, Hezekiah was 
seized with an illness, supposed to be mortal, in 
the course of which a ‘boil’ developed which may 
well have been the bubo of the plague (Is 38?). 
The destroying angel is mentioned as inflicting 
the plague in 28 2417, 1 Ch 21-16, and 2 K 19%, 
2 Ch 3271 (cf. Jos. Ant. X. i. 5). 

The bubonic plague has been from time im- 
memorial the periodic scourge of Bible lands. It 
is mentioned in the oldest medical literature 
(Hippoc. Aph. iv. 52, Hpid. iii. 55). Ruffus 
mentions a visitation of plague in Syria about 
B.C. 300; and the dreadful epidemic in the reign 
of Justinian, about A.D. 544, is graphically re- 
corded by the historians as leaving whole districts 
depopulated. Its outbreaks are sudden, it spreads 
rapidly, and simultaneously affects large bodies of 
peopl At its onset it is remarkably fatal : in the 
ast visitation in this country (1664-1669) 4000 died 
in London within the first week, and during the 
period of the epidemic 70,000 died in that city, 
about 1 in 5 of the population. It has a short 
incubation period ; ‘in highly malignant epidemics 
the disease may show itself within three or four 
hours of exposure to infection’ (Manson, Trop. 
Diseases, 156; see also cases cited by Pruner, p. 
396). The bubo or glandular swelling in the groin 
or axilla often develops within a few hours. Death 
generally ensues (in more than 60 per cent. of those 
attacked) within the first three days (Colvill). In 
the type called pestis siderans, death often occurs 
within twelve to twenty-four hours. In one village, 
out of 534 inhabitants 311 died within three days 
(see Hirsch, op. cit. i. 495, and Allbutt’s Syst. of 
Med. i. 917). 
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There are in the Levitical code no sanitary pre- 
cautions given to prevent its spreading. This is 
probably due to the belief that it was a divine 
judgment supernaturally inflicted, and to be stayed 
only by prayer and repentance. Had the Israelites 
kept themselves, as they were bidden, from inter- 
course with their neighbours, it is probable that 
they would have remained tolerably free from it, 
as itis not endemic anywhere in Palestine, and is 
always propagated along trade routes. In this 
respect it was really a punishment for breaches of 
their law. In Zaanith 3. 4, the inhabitants of a 
district visited by a plague are directed to fast, 
and to blow trumpets, while their neighbours are 
to fast without blowing trumpets. Baba Kamma 
recommends staying at home and fleeing the society 
of others in time of plague (60. 2). 

Emerods.—In the account of the Philistine plague, 
after the capture of the ark (1S 5%”) it is said that 
the people of Ashdod and the other cities were 
smitten with emerods (AV). The word is oay 
‘Ophalim, for which Kéré substitutes ony téhorim 
(the latter is used in the text in 1 S 64-17), These 
words mean ‘swellings or rounded eminences.’ 
Aquila renders ¢ayedalyns &\xos; LXX B has in 
1S 5% d&&fecev avrois els tds vais [A €dpas; cf. BA in 
v.° kal érdratey . . . eis rds €dpas atr&y, and Vulg. 
in secretiori parte natiwm, v.°]. From comparison 
with Ps 78°*, where God issaid to have smitten His 
enemies on the hinder part (RV ‘ backwards’), it 
was supposed that the tumours were on the 
buttocks, and they were therefore identified with 
hemorrhoids. There is, however, nothing in the 
narrative to bear out this exegesis, and RV trans- 
lates ‘tumours.’ The disease was epidemic, in- 
fectious, often fatal; was attended with tumours 
somewhere about the lower part of the abdomen, 
and these were so definite that they could be 
represented by models. It is certain, therefore, 
that it was no kind of hemorrhoid, and the proba- 
bility is great that this also was the plague 
whose buboes were the tumours. This view is 
advocated by Hitzig (Urgesch. d. Philist. 201) and 
Wellhausen (Samuel, 64), and it satisties all the 
conditions, this being of all the diseases of the 
East the most likely to have set in with the fatal 
suddenness described in the text. The same word 
occurs in Dt 28°”, and from the analogy of the 
Syriac word used in the passage, 5Qs.4, which is 
akin to prod, meaning tenesmus, Driver suggests 
that the reference may be to dysenteric tumours 
(Comm. on Deut. 1895, xx and 310); but there are 
very seldom any tumours in dysentery, while 
tenesmus and evacuations of blood are common 
in the plague. The images of the emerods are 
called in Vulg. guingue anos aureos. 

Disorders involving the digestive organs men- 
tioned in the Bible are either due to malaria or are 
the results of intemperance. The case of the father 
of Publius was one of acute dysentery. The 
disease is called in AV Ac 28° bloody flux; in Gr. 
muperos kal Sucevrepta. Sir W. Aitken gives Malta 
as one of the six districts in which this disease is 
most prevalent and most fatal (ii. 841). The pres- 
ence of hemorrhage shows that the, disease in this 
instance was of the ulcerative or gangrenous type, 
either of which is a most dangerous form. The 
germs of this disease are water-borne, so it is 
common in swampy, moist localities, as by river- 
sides. In Egypt its mortality is said by Griesinger 
to be about 36 per cent. 

The description of the disease of which Jehoram 
died (2 Ch 21"), which began at a period of a general 
epidemic, lasted two years, and was incurable, as 
in its course the bowels were shed or fell out, tallies 
with the condition met with in some forms of 
chronic dysentery with sloughing of the intestine, 


‘one of the most hopeless and intractable forms of 
disease which the physician has to treat’ (Aitken, 
li. 859). Dutrouleau records an example of this 
kind in which about 13 inches of the mucous and 
submucous coats of the colon were evacuated. In 
certain forms, also, there is a diphtheritic exuda- 
tion on the mucous membrane, which may be 
detached in larger or smaller masses. In Papyrus 
Ebers xiii there is an account of a disease of this 
kind, with swelling of the abdomen, and pain, pale 
face, aching head, the abdomen hot to the touch, 
and with a discharge of a black or white material. 
This was called the shn disease. 

Digestive and other disorders from intemperance 
are graphically enumerated in Pr 23°; interjec- 
tional cries of distress, accident, redness of eyes, 
strange visions, bitings as sharp as those of the 
serpent. In Is 194 the drunkard is represented as 
staggering or falling in his vomit; in Is 28° they 
defile all that they touch (see Jer 2577), being ulti- 
mately drugged to sleep (Jer 51-7). Disease is 
also associated with riotous eaters of flesh (Pr 23°). 

Disorders of the Liver.— The Heb. physicians 
regarded many diseases as due to an alteration in 
the bile, and in this respect they agreed with the 
dogmatic school of Humoralists, such as Plato and 
Praxagoras. This is expressed in Baba Kamma 
92, Baba mezia 107, Chagigah 26. There is an 
allusion to this belief in Job 16%, where the patyri- 
arch complains that the disease, God’s arrow, had 
compassed him about, and poured out his gall upon 
the ground. The gall in La 3° and Dt 29} is, 
however, not the bile, but a poisonous plant. 
Celsius regards résh here as perhaps a poppy. See, 
further, art. GALL. In La 2" the same expression 
is used of the 733 or liver, the pouring out of which 
is regarded as a fatal condition. Hence the dis- 
solute fool is punished by a dart striking through 
his liver, Pr 7%. Of the true functions of the liver 
the Jewish physicians were as ignorant as were the 
Egyptians. In Papyrus Ebers xxxvi, ¢, ciii, it 
is said that the vessels brought air as well as blood 
to the organ. 

The muxvat dc0évecac of Timothy (1 Ti 5%) were 
probably jdigestive troubles, flatulent atonic dys- 
pepsia, whose most urgent symptoms are tempor- 
arily relieved by alcohol. This disease seemed 
to have produced in him a disposition to slackness, 
concerning which St. Paul repeatedly warns him 
(1 Ti 4-16), In such cases, however, while alcohol 
allays the morbid functional sensibility, it does 
not really remove the cause of the disease. 

Mental emotions of a lowering nature, such as 
grief or anxiety, produce important physical 
effects on the alimentary canal, checking certain 
secretions; hence in Ps 69° the dryness of the 
throat in such cases is mentioned. In Is 161! and 
Jer 49 31” there are references to the suddenly 
arising flatulent distension of the colon, which is 
often to be noticed under the same conditions. 
These borborygmi are referred to the heart in Jer 
48°6, 

The effects of the water in the jealousy ordeal 
(Nu 5!”) may here be referred to. The ‘bitter 
water which causeth the curse’ consisted of holy 
water, consecrated by the priest, into which dust 
from the floor of the sanctuary was put, and with 
which the curses pronounced against unfaithful- 
ness written out by the priest were washed off the 
parchment on which they had been written. This 
is a kind of ordeal of which examples are not un- 
common in primitive religions. The meaning of 
the dust is given by R. Menahem in Siphre x., 
that as the dust is regarded as defiling the holy 
place, so the suspicion of unfaithfulness defiles the 
person suspected. In the same place the priest 1s 
recommended to write the curses out on tablets, 
not on paper, but on prepared skins, and not with 
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gum or copperas, but with black ink. The ordeal 
was a direct appeal to God, and the water was 
supposed, in cases of guilt, to cause wasting of the 
buttock (dislocation of the right thigh, Jos. Ant. 
Ill. xi. 6) and swelling of the abdomen, possibly 
ovarian dropsy ; see Dillmann, 2 loc. 

The effects of eating that on which prophetic 
writings were inscribed as a preparation for dis- 
charging the prophetic office are referred to in 
Ezk 3}, Rev 10%. This is also an action of which 
examples are known in several folk-religions (see 
Lane, Modern Egyptians, i. 347), and even in British 
folk-lore. Our Lord promised His disciples pro- 
tection if they were subjected to the ordeal of 
poisonous drinks (Mk 16}§). 

The heart, mentioned more frequently (716 
times in OT and 105 in NT) in Scripture than any 
other of the bodily organs, on account of its sup- 
posed connexion with the intellectual as well as 
the moral and spiritual life, was, as far as its 
physiological action is concerned, so little known 
that there are few references to physical disease 
affecting it (see HART, vol. ii. 317), The peri- 
cardium or caul over the heart is mentioned in 
Hos 13°. ‘A sound heart is the life of the flesh’ 
(Pr 14°°), which is parallel to Juvenal’s mens sana 
im corpore sano (x. 356), may have a physical as 
well as a psychological reference. The curious 
proverb, ‘A wise man’s heart is at his right hand, 
but a fool’s heart at his left’ (Ec 10), has its par- 
allel in the ancient Egyptian aphorism,‘ The breath 
of life passes to the right side, the breath of death 
to the left’ (Pap. Hbers c). 

Syncope, or failure of the heart’s action, causing 
fainting, is described in several instances. Jacob’s 
heart fainted at the news of Joseph’s exaltation 
in Egypt (Gn 456), Eli had a sudden attack of 
syncope, leading to a fatal fall, from the shock of 
the news that the Philistines had taken the ark 
(1S 4). Saul fainted with hunger and fear on 
the reception of Samuel’s message through the 
witch of Endor (1 S 28), Daniel also fainted and 
was sick for several days on receiving Gabriel’s 
message (8?’). See FAINT, vol. i. 826. Heart pal- 
pitation is given in Pap. Ebers xlv as a symptom 
of the ‘i‘ disease or chlorosis. 

‘A broken heart’ is mentioned 11 times in 
Scripture, but always in its metaphorical sense of 
repentance and sorrow for sin. The condition 
literally expressed by the term has acquired a 
special interest on account of Dr. Stroud’s hypo- 
thesis that rupture of the heart was the condition 
to which our Lord’s death was due (see Stroud, 
Physical Causes of the Death of Christ, 1847, also 
Bennett’s Diseases of the Bible, p. 117). 

Although it is only in Daniel that the functions 
of the nervous centres are recognized (see 1}° 278 
4?-7.10 71-15), vet diseases affecting this system are 
often mentioned :— 

Paralysis or Palsy.— These words are used to 
express loss of the power of motion, a common 
symptom in diseases of the central nervous system. 
This condition is usually serious, often intractable, 
and is generally fairly rapid in its onset, but slow 
in disappearing. In the NT there are several 
accounts of the miraculous cures of paralysis by 
our Lord, as in Mt 4*4; here as in Ac 87 these are 
recorded in general terms. In the case of the man 
at Capernaum, borne of four, whose friends let 
him down through the tiling into the presence of 
Christ, Matthew (9°) uses the word zapadurixés, as 
also does Mark (2°). Luke (5!8) uses the term 
mapareruuévos. The man seems to have suffered 
from paraplegia, i.e. complete loss of power in his 
lower limbs. The prognosis in this disease, due 
as it generally is to an organic change in. the 
spinal cord from myelitis, is generally unfavour- 
able, and even in the best cases progress is slow. 
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Our Lord calls this man ‘son,’ which may be in- 
tended as a mark of age; but both this and the 
conjecture that the paralysis was a judgment on 
him for immorality, on account of our Lord’s 
having prefaced his cure by declaring the for- 
giveness of his sins, are deductions not warranted 
by the very slender data from which they are 
drawn. 

The example of Atneas, healed by St. Peter 
(Ac 9%), that of a man eight years bedridden, was 
probably one of the same kind. ; 

The centurion’s servant (Mt 8°) was ‘ grievously 
tormented’ (devs Bacavifduevos). This is descrip- 
tive of the pain which he suffered, as the phrase 
is used in classical Greek of torture to extort 
confession (see the case of Gylippus in Thucyd. vii. 
86, and the Argive in viii. 29). It was probably 
an acute case, possibly of spinal meningitis. 
Bennett conjectures ‘progressive paralysis with 
muscular spasms involving the respiratory move- 
ments’ (p. 92), but the former seems to fit the 
description better, as in it the ‘torment’ is the 
more grievous. 

The man with the withered hand (Mt 12°, Mk 
32-5, Lk 6%!) was probably a sutterer in his early 
years from anterior poliomyelitis, causing infantile 
paralysis. In such a case the bones as well as the 
muscles atrophy, and the limb becomes reduced to 
a mere stick. To the same category probably be- 
longed the lame man healed by Peter and John at 
the Beautiful Gate of the Temple (Ac 37), although 
this may have been congenital want of develop- 
ment of the lower limbs; but from the narrative 
it would appear that the limbs were well formed, 
although for forty years deprived of strength. 

Cases like these were probably included in the 
general term ‘withered’ (pol), applied to a group 
of the expectant waiters at the Pool of Bethesda 
(Ju 5°). The word is used of shrivelled parts (as in 
fasch. Orestes, 387), or of a generally wasted frame 
(Electra, 239). The man who is called 6 dcodevdr 
(Jn 5’) was probably thus affected. The thirty- 
eight years’ duration of the case is against its 
having been an example of locomotor ataxia. 
Moreover, the diseased condition to which locomotor 
ataxia is generally due was probably unknown at 
that time. He was able to move himself, although 
slowly, for he says, ‘while I am coming,’ meaning 
by his unaided exertion (id.). There appears to be 
an OT reference to this condition under the name 
horeb, elsewhere translated ‘drought,’ and in this 
passage (Zec 111") tr. ‘the sword’ (i.e. hereb); but 
the context shows that it is really the diseased 
condition of hemiplegic shrivelling in this wasting 
disease that is referred to—‘ his arm shall be clean 
dried up, and his right eye shall be utterly 
darkened.’ See above, p. 324°. 

The sudden paralysis of Jeroboam’s hand (1 K 134) 
was a case of the condition technically known as 
brachial monoplegia, probably due to a sudden 
hemorrhage affecting a certain area of the posterior 
central convolution of the brain or of the part of 
the corona radiata or genu of the internal capsule 
connected with that area. Decaisne has collected 
and analyzed a large number of cases of this 
kind. When, the sudden supervention of the 
paralysis depends on a clot plugging the vessels 
which nourish this area, it may prove only a 
eee. paralysis, as in the case of Jeroboam 
v.§). 

The word ‘palsy’ is a corruption of the French 
paralysie, and came into use in English at any rate 
about the year 1500, for it is used in the English 
tr. of Mandeville’s Zravels. 

The case of Nabal (1 S 2588) seems to have been 
a typical example of an apoplectic seizure, a 
condition closely allied to paralysis, in that it is 
usually produced by hemorrhage or effusion of 
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serum on or into the brain. When in the disturbed 
condition of brain which followed his drunken 
bout the churl was excited to passion by the story 
of his wife’s generosity, some vessel probably gave 
way in his brain, and he became comatose (v.*" ‘as 
a stone’), lingering in that state for ten days until 
he died. The death of Alcimus (1 Mac 9) was a 
typical case of apoplexy (see Jos. Ant. XII. x. 6). 

The arteries of the brain in a man addicted to 
drink, and in other conditions of weakness or senile 
decay, are liable to atheromatous disease, which 
diminishes their resisting power; and if in this 
condition the heart’s action be increased in force, 
as by a fit of passion, rupture of one of these 
vessels is not unlikely to occur. It has even been 
conjectured that the sudden deaths of Uzzah 
(2S 67) and of Ananias and Sapphira (Ac 5°?) may 
have been apoplectic in their nature also. The 
great surgeon John Hunter died suddenly of an 
apoplectic attack, the result of severe mental 
emotion. 

There are several terms used to describe varying 
forms of abnormal psychical conditions, of insanity 
and allied mental diseases. The state of trance 
or deep profound sleep is described in connexion 
with the tradition of the making of Eve (Gn 2”}). 
A similar sleep fell on Abraham (15), and Saul in 
the cave (18 26"). In this last case it was the 
profound sleep of exhaustion; the phrase ‘deep 
sleep from the Lord’ is merely a Hebrew superla- 
tive. Sisera’s deep sleep of fatigue was of the 
same nature (Jg 474), and other examples are those 
of Jonah (1°), and our Lord in the boat during the 
storm (Mt 84, Mk 4°8). The ecstatic condition of 
the prophet described by Balaam (Nu 24* 4) was a 
condition of mental exaltation believed to be due 
to possession by the Divine Spirit, a state in 
which individual will becomes paralyzed, and the 
person becomes subject to more or less violent 
emotion by suggestion. Hence prophets were 
called [not necessarily disrespectfully, see vol. i. 
p. 564° note *] ‘mad fellows’ (2 K 9"), and Isaiah 
speaks of the false prophets as those that peep and 
mutter (8). See also the use of the word yi 
méshugga@ or ‘raving,’ for the utterances of 
prophets (Jer 29, Hos 97). Saul is a singular 
study in mental pathology; naturally a shy, self- 
conscious man (1 8S 9°§ 10”), easily exalted into the 
condition of ecstasy (10°), and by his exaltation 
puffed up to tyrannical self-satisfaction (151°), 
then filled with an irresistible impulse towards 
homicide (18), turning even against his own son 
(209-83) ; but liable, under conditions suggesting it, 
to return to the ecstatic state (19™), then falling 
into despondency (28°), and dying by suicide (31°). 
To such a one of weak judgment, violent passions, 
and great susceptibility, the influence of music is 
a powerful agency to calm and soothe. The cause 
of his madness is ascribed to an evil spirit from 
God (18), and the raving consequent on it is 
called ‘ prophesying’ in AV and RV (x3:m, imperf. 
Hithpael of nada’). His case is a typical one of 
recurrent paroxysmal mania rather than of melan- 
cholia. Perhaps it was the object-lesson of Saul’s 
insanity which prompted David to feign madness 
before Achish (1 S 219%), the lunatic being a sacred 
person in the eyes of the Oriental (Stanley’s Lect. 
li. 52). The symptoms he imitated were change 
of behaviour, raging to and fro, as they tried to 
hold him with their hands, like a man in acute 
mania. He scratched or made marks on the doors 
Qn; but the LXX and Vulgate have éruyrducey 
and impingebat, as if the Heb. were 471 ‘and he 
beat on’), and he defiled his beard by letting his 
saliva fall upon it. This in itself showed loss of 
all self-respect, as to spit on the beard of an 
enemy would be a deadly insult (see Dt 25°, Job 
30), The malingering was so successful that the 
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king regarded him as genuinely affected with jiy:y 
or ‘frenzy.’ Madness was one of the plagues 
threatened for disobedience to the law (Dt 2875). 

Another striking instance of insanity is presented 
by the (?Haggadic) story of Nebuchadnezzar 
(Dn 4). Pufted up by an overweening self-conceit, 
he was smitten with mania, cherishing the delusion 
that he was a beast, and so was driven from his 
throne until his recovery at the end of seven 
years. Instances of a monomania in which the 
chief delusion is that one is an animal have been 
often recorded, and most alienist physicians of ex- 
perience have met with such cases. . Virgil (Ecl. 
vi. 48) describes the daughters of Proetus as 
believing themselves to be cattle, and while each 
of them collo timuisset aratrum, et sepe in levi 
quassisset cornua fronte, they filled the fields with 
counterfeit lowings. From monomaniacs of this 
kind have probably arisen the legends of lycan- 
thropy or were-wolves (see Hertz, Der Werwolf, 
1862). There is no need to invoke totemism to 
account for them, nor to believe with some of the 
Rabbins that Nebuchadnezzar was miraculously 
transformed into an ox. According to Ader (p. 
32) the Gadarene demoniacs were of this kind. 

In the NT there are probably several cases of 
insanity and of allied diseases of the nervous 
system included among those who are said to 
have been possessed with devils. This is especi- 
ally the case with regard to those spirits called 
dumb in Lk 11%, or blind and dumb in Mt 12”. 
Stammering (“oy:Addos, adj.) is in Mk 7® associ- 
ated with deafness. LXX uses this word in Is 35° 
as the tr. of 0? ‘dumb.’ The Heb. word has in it 
the idea of binding (see Gn 37"), as though dumb- 
ness were due to the constraint of the tongue by 
bands, the idea embodied in the account of the 
case of the stammerer in Mk, é\v6n 6 decuos ris 
yAdéoons. Stammering, 3y?, as in Is 28" (cf. 33%), 
means rather babbling, speaking gibberish, than 
actual stuttering from defect (LXX ¢avdicpés, 
‘contempt’). The same meaning is conveyed by 
aby in Is 324, but LXX has here ai y~Adaoat ai WedXrl- 
fovea, the word used of Demosthenes (Libanius, 
iv. 319. 4) for inarticulate or infantile speech. 
Moses in Ex 4° (J) is said to have been 722: 757722 
je> “heavy of speech and heavy of tongue,? LXX 
ixvépwros Kal Bpadiyhwooos, ‘lame in speech and 
slow in tongue,’ not necessarily ‘stammering.’ 
Temporary aphasia has been oiten observed in 
cases of sudden terror or other emotion, as in the 
ease of Zacharias (Lk 177), and St. Paul’s com- 
panions (Ac 9"). The speechlessness of the man 
without the wedding garment (Mt 22”) was not 
aphasia, but due to the fact that he had no excuse 
to offer. 

Epilepsy is mentioned in Mt 17° (RV) as the 
cause of the convulsive seizures of the boy described 
there and in Lk 9%, The account of the fit, begin- 
ning with a cry, followed by his falling down and 
becoming convulsed, foaming at the mouth, grind- 
ing his teeth, bruising himself sorely, sometimes 
falling into the fire and sometimes into the water, 
is exactly in accord with a typical epileptic fit. 
He had been subject to these from childhood ; 
about one-fourth of epileptics have their first fit 
within the first decade of life, 12 per cent. within 
the first three years. The ‘pining away’ men- 
tioned in Mk 9?8 is characteristic of one form of the 
disease, in which the fits are frequently recurring. 
The record of the last attack, in which he 
‘wallowed foaming,’ is very graphic. The verb 
used to describe the attack in Mt is cednvdfopuar, 
literally ‘to be moon-struck,’ but thereby is meant 
epilepsy, not lunacy as in AV. The connexion 
between epilepsy and the phases of the moon was 
believed in down to a comparatively late period. 
Vicary, the surgeon to Henry VIU., writing in 
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1577, says of the brain that ‘it moueth and followeth 
the mouing of the Moone: for in the waxing of 
the Moone, the Brayne followeth upwardes: and 
in the wane of the Moone the brayne discendeth 
downwardes, and vanishes in substance of vertue: 
for the Brayne shrinketh together in itselfe and is 
not so fully obedient to the spirit of feeling. And 
this is proved in menne that be lunatike or madde, 
and also in men that be epulentike [=epileptic] or 
having the falling sickness, that be moste greeved 
in the beginning of the new moone,’ etc. The 
moon-struck are distinguished in Mt 4*4 from the 
paralytic and from those possessed by devils. 
Moonstroke is also mentioned in Ps 1216. Among 
the later Jews epilepsy was treated by means of 
amulets called py nyyop, and by the application of 
certain insects named jyn pw. See Shabbath 61, 
and Tosefta Shabbath, in loc. 

Sunstroke in Ps 121%, coupled with moonstroke, 
is also mentioned in Is 49". It was the cause of 
the death of the Shunammite’s son, stricken in 
the harvest field (2 K 4%), and of Manasseh, 
Judith’s husband, as he stood overseeing the 
binders of sheaves in the field (Jth 8%). In the 
former case the child was suddenly affected with 
sharp pain in his head, and, on being carried to his 
mother, lay on her knees till noon, and then died. 
There are several diseases which are confounded 
under the name of heat-stroke or sun-stroke,— 
sun-syncope, sun-traumatism, sometimes menin- 
gitis; but this seems to have been a genuine 
example of swriasis. This disease has been described 
by Sambon (Brit. Med. Journ. 1898, March 19, 
p. 744) as a rapidly fatal, febrile condition, begin- 
ning with high temperature, violent pains in 
the head, and passing rapidly into coma, death 
taking place ‘within a few hours or even minutes 
of the onset of insensibility’ (Manson, 210). The 
Shunammite’s child was laid, after his death, on 
the prophet’s bed until his mother had brought 
Elisha back from Mount Carmel. By the time 
Gehazi arrived the body had become cold; and 
the subsequent restoration to life was plainly 
miraculous, as the mere stretching of the prophet 
on the body could not have brought back the life. 
Syria is one of the countries in which this disease 
occurs. 

The case of Jonah, on the other hand, was one 
of heat syncope; he! fainted from the heat, and 
suffered the severe headache which always super- 
venes in such cases after the recovery of conscious- 
ness. In these cases, unlike true siriasis, the 
temperature of the body falls, and the surface 
feels cold and appears pale; ‘usually after a short 
time the patient gradually recovers, very likely 
with a splitting headache and a feeling of intense 
prostration’ (Manson, 202). It was in this con- 
dition that the prophet said ‘it is better for me to 
die than to live’ (Jon 48), 

Dropsy.—In Lk 14? the cure of a case of dropsy 
is recorded. The patient had been able to enter 
into the house of one of the rulers of the Pharisees 
at Jerusalem, where Jesus was being entertained. 
The man is called tépwmrixds, the word used by the 
Greek physicians for dropsy in general. The 
disease may have been a universal anasarca, due 
to disease of the kidneys or heart, or else abdominal 
dropsy, usually dependent on disease of the liver. 
In all cases this is a dangerous symptom, and it 
usually indicates a comparatively large amount of 
organic disease. In Shabbath 33. 1, dropsy is said 
to be the punishment of transgression. It is 
common in Jerusalem; see Macgowan in Jewish 
Intelligence, 1842, p. 319. 

Pulmonary disease, as such, is not referred to 
in Scripture. It is said of the widow’s son at 
Zarephath that his sickness was so sore there 
was no breath left in him (1K 17); but this simply 


means that he died. The modern Jewish authori- 
ties, in their directions for the slaughter of 
animals for purposes of food, regard the state of 
the lungs as of the utmost importance, and minute 
instructions are given for the recognition of patho- 
logical conditions which rendered the carcase unfit 
for food. i 

The nature of the disease from which Asa 
suffered in his feet is not mentioned (1 K ee. 
2Ch 16"), The former writer says that it affected 
him in his old age, the latter in the 39th year of 
his reign; and adds that he sought not to the 
Lord, but to the physicians. This may have been 
suggested by the king’s name (xx), which prob- 
ably means ‘healer.’ Josephus apparently knows 
nothing of the disease, and describes Asa as dying 
happily after he had attained a long and blessed 
old age (Ant. VII. xii. 6). The Rabbinical belief 
was that the malady was gout (Sota 10a, Sanhe- 
drin). Rashi has conjectured from the wording of 
y.2 that the disease mounted to his head. Others 
have supposed that this infliction was a punish- 
ment because he had not exempted the children 
of the wise from the labour of carrying away the 
stones of Ramah (1 K 15”). There is no clue in the 
passage to the nature of the disease. Hippocrates 
says truly that gout, although it may be long and 
laborious, yet is seldom mortal (pert Pathon, ed. 


Kuhn, 407). As Asa’s disease began in old age, it 
may have been a case of senile gangrene. Gout is 
very rare among natives of Palestine. Kamp- 


hausen suggests that it may have been articular 
leprosy (see Riehm’s HWB, art. ‘ Krankheiten’). 

A few references to surgical disease and accident 
occur in the Bible. Among primitive peoples, as 
a rule, surgery preceded medicine, as the conditions 
of their life expose the body to violence. The 
following are cases of surgical disease :— 

The woman bound by the spirit of infirmity, 
and unable to lift herself (Lk 13"~”), was yet able 
to attend the synagogue. This was probably a 
case of senile kyphosis, due to chronic osteitis of 
the vertebree, a condition not infrequent among 
aged women whose lives have been spent in agri- 
cultural labour: in these the vertebrae become 
gradually distorted and modified to the new posi- 
tion, so that by nothing short of miracle can the 
spine be straightened without violence. Why this 
deformity was regarded as of specially Satanic 
origin is not apparent, but some Rabbinic authori- 
ties regard every disease which produces distortion 
as due to demons. 

Crook-backedness rendered a man unfit for the 
priesthood. This condition, called j22 in Lv 21? 
(LXX xvprés), differs from the last in that it occurs 
in the young, and is due to caries of the vertebre. 
It must have been fairly common in Egypt, as the 
present writer has found a considerable number of 
spinal curvatures of this kind in collections of 
Egyptian bones. The Jerus. Targ. renders gibbén, 
‘very dark coloured,’ but this meaning is im- 
probable. 

In a metonyiic or metaphorical sense the bones 
in many poetical passages stand for the whole 
human frame as affected by mental emotion. 
Rottenness or caries (177 rakab) of the bones is 
compared with envy (Pr 14%), with a wife that 
causes shame (Pr 124), and with the emotion of 
terror (Hab 3'*): LXX, however, puts ovjs, oxd7é, 
and rpéuos respectively for {caries in these three 
places, but there is no suggestion of worms in the 
Hebrew. Thebones are said to shake with fear (Job 
414) or with grief (Jer 239), The bones are burnt 
with heat in Job’s disease (30%), with grief (Ps 
102%, La 1%), with the fire of suppressed emotion 
(Jer 20°). They are said to wax old (Ps 323), to be 
pierced (Job 30"), vexed (Ps 6”), out of joint (Ps 
2214), consumed (Ps 31°), or broken (La 34), A 
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bandage (bin) for broken bones is mentioned in 
Ezk 307; ef. use in same verse of verb wan 
‘bind up.’ 

Fracture of the skull without immediate in- 
sensibility, showing the absence of compression 
of the brain, was produced by the fall of the 
millstone on the head of Abimelech (Jg 9°). In 
the case of Eutychus the fall produced fatal com- 
pression and most probably a broken neck (Ac 
20°). Goliath is said to have fallen on his face 
when struck by the slingstone, as if his fall was 
due to flexor spasm (1 8 17°). Ahaziah died 
ultimately of the injuries sustained from his fall 
through the lattice (2K 1”). It is difficult to 
understand the parenthetic account of Judas’ 
suicide in Ac 1!%; see art. JUDAS ISCARIOT. 

Mephibosheth’s lameness in both his feet (2S 44 
918), due to a fall from his nurse’s arms, seems to 
have been some kind of injury which produced 
bone disease, for when he hastened to meet David 
on his return he did not delay to ‘dress’ his feet 
(19%). LXX tr. nyy by éGepdrevcev. Both these 
words, however, may simply mean ‘to wash,’ 
parallel to the trimming of his beard in the con- 
text. In spite of his friendship for Mephibosheth, 
it was proverbial that the lame were among the 
hated of David’s soul (2S 5°). This curious pas- 
sage appears to be corrupt (see Driver, Heb. Text 
of Sam. 199; Smith, Comm. on Sam. [1899], 288). 
Lameness incapacitated a descendant of Aaron 
from the priesthood (Lv 218), but did not prevent 
the access of such into the temple, for many lame 
persons were healed by Christ there (Mt 214; for 
other lame men healed see Mt 115 15%, Lk 7”; 
they are called ‘halt’ in Mt 188, Mk 9%, Lk 147}, 
Jn 5%. See HALT in vol. ii. p. 288). Jacob’s lame- 
ness has been referred to in connexion with the 
sinew that shrank (see Foon, vol. ii. p. 39). The 
Jewish butchers now extract the great sciatic 
nerve as the gid. See Meir’s Sepher Zabahi, 63. 

Of congenital malformations the giant with six 
fingers and six toes on each side is the most re- 
markable (2S 212°, 1 Ch 20°). Persons with such 
superfluous parts were disqualified for the priest- 
hood, Lv 218% where yny may mean ‘having 
members of unequal length’ (LXX renders it 
@rérunros, ‘erop-eared’). o77 in Ly 218, tr. ‘flat- 
nosed’ (LXX xkodoBdpy, ‘snub-nosed’), may refer 
to the deformity in hare-lip (RVm ‘slit-nose’). 
Dwarfishness also disqualified a son of Aaron from 
the priesthood (Lv 21”): this, however, has by 
some been supposed to refer to emaciation from 
wasting disease. See art. DWARF. 

Skin diseases, using the term in the widest 
sense, were and still are common in the East. 
They are frequently referred to in their relation 
to leprosy and the allied conditions, which are 
carefully described on account of their causing 
the uncleanness of the sufferers from it. See 
Leprosy. The words referring to these diseases 
are baldness (treated of in vol. i. p. 234f.), itch, 
scab, scurvy, blemishes, wen, blains, boils, botch, 
scall, and spot :— 

Itch (017 heres, LXX xvjgn), Dt 287’, is probably 
the parasitic disease of this name now known to 
be due to a small mite, Sarcoptes scabier, which 
burrows in the skin. Im some cases, when 
neglected, it spreads over the whole body, which 
becomes covered with a rough crust adhering to 
the surface. It is very easily communicated from 
person to person, and cannot be healed unless the 
parasite be destroyed. It disqualified its victims 
from the priesthood (Lv 21”), The Heb. word 
is derived from a root which means to scratch, 
hence the Vulgate uses prurigo. It is not at all 
uncommon in Syria at the present day. 

Scurvy (RV), scab (AV) (Dt 287? a1 garab) is 
the ydpa dypla of LXX, scabies of the Vulgate. 
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In Ly 21” it is called ‘scurvy’ in AV. This 
disease has nothing to do with the true scurvy, 
but is also an itchy disease in which a thick crust 
forms on the skin; it is most rebellious to treat- 
ment, and technically known as favus. It is 
commonest on the head, where it is called ‘scald 
head,’ and is due to a fungus, the Achorion Schon- 
leinu. This is the garabu of WATii. 44.13. It 
sometimes spreads over the entire body, and, in 
neglected, exaggerated cases, covers the entire face 
as with a mask. Sometimes it causes ulceration 
of the subjacent skin, and Alibert describes it as, 
in some cases, affecting even the cranial bones. 
It also is not uncommon in Syria, 

Scab in Lv 21” is the tr. of nah yallepheth, 
meaning ‘an itching,’ ‘scab’ (LXX Aeyxjv). It is 
probably another form of the disease just described. 
The infliction of this scab on the head is described 
in Is 3” by the verb ny sippah (LXX rarewdoer) ; 
see Gittin 70a. 

The scall or scurf of the head and beard of 
Ly 13% is pn3 nethek, probably tinea tonsurans or 
mentagra, another parasitic disease of somewhat 
similar character ; p73, the freckled spot of Lv 13°, 
may be psoriasis, a non-contagious scaly eruption. 
See LEPROSY, p. 96. 

The botch of Egypt of Dt 2877 is called pnw, 
an inflamed or ulcerated spot. The same word 
is used to describe Job’s malady (Job 27), the boils 
of the Egyptian plague (Ex 9°"), and Hezekiah’s 
boil (2 K 20’=Is 387). It is probably a general 
term for a sore swelling of the skin. Those in 
Ex 9° are distinguished from the others because 
they were accompanied with nyayas or ‘blains,’ 
explained by the Talm. as 13 or y3ay3, pustules 
containing fluid (LXX é\xy, PduKrides dvakéovoat). 
If, as already surmised, this disease was smallpox, 
this character would distinguish it from the others ; 
and if the last example was a plague spot, it would 
account for its reputedly fatal character. The 
botch of Dt 28” especially affected the knees and 
legs (see Pruner’s Krankheiten des Orients, 167). 
Job’s disease, however, was not a fatal one, 
and instead of a single tumour he was covered 
with sore spots from head to foot, and these 
were attended with an intolerable itching. The 
Egyptian word shn means an abscess, and is used 
in Pap. Hbers xxxvili. It was common in that 
country, and is therefore called the botch of Egypt 
(Dt 28%’). It is called in Coptic shash, and possibly 
the ’dba‘bu'éth may be connected with a Coptic 
root meaning to be rounded or to boil up. In 
Papyrus Ebers cv it is said, ‘If thou findest a 
swelling that is connected with the beginning of 
uhetu it is as a bean, a sore boil on his skin, not 
very large, containing pus; say thou, He has 
hunhunt which suppurates. I shall treat this 
disease; make thou a remedy that shall remove 
the swelling and set free the matter.’ A poultice 
is recommended of wax, suet, bean-flour, and cer- 
tain plants. For the peculiare Hgypti malum 
see Lucretius, vi. 1113, and Pliny, xxvi. 5. 

Job’s body was covered with irritating ulcers 
(€Axec movnpw), Whose itching he endeavoured to 
allay by scraping himself with the rough but soft 
edge of a piece of unglazed earthenware. The 
disease disfigured his face (27), so that he could 
not easily be recognized by his friends; his pains 
led him to groan continually without relief (3%), 
and he felt as though burnt by a fiery poison (6%), 
shattering his nervous system (3”); the loathsome 
sores made his breath foetid (191”), and were in- 
fested with maggots (75). He was so helpless that 
he required aid to rise, and he sat among the 
ashes (28; LXX éml rijs xomplas, ‘on a dunghill’) 
to mitigate the itching. See Carey, 178; Magnus, 
311. 161; Keil, Archdol. ii. 94. The malady is 
called (181%) ny 22 ‘the firstborn of death,’ and 
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it has been supposed to have been elephantiasis 
(Kimchi), leprosy (Origen), smallpox (Shapter, 
169), guinea-worm, which is credited, but falsely, 
by one writer with being called Job’s disease in 
Bokhara (but see Burnes, Travels into Bokhara, 
li. 181, where no mention is made of Job), malig- 
nant pustule, or frambeesia (see Pruner, 174), etc. 
The characters given, however, agree better with 
those of the Biskra button or Oriental sore, endemic 
along the southern shore of the Mediterranean and 
in Mesopotamia. This begins in the form of papular 
spots, which ulcerate and become covered with 
crusts, under which are itchy, burning sores, slow 
in granulation and often multiple: as many as 
forty have been found on one patient. It is 
probably due to a parasite, is communicable by in- 
oculation, and very intractable even under modern 
treatment. It is sometimes called ‘ Aleppo sore’ 
or ‘ Bagdad sore.’ 

Lazarus in Lk 16 was probably afflicted, like 
many of his class, with old varicose ulcers of the 
leg. Burckhardt says that sores on the legs are 
very common at Djiddah (i. 448). 

Spot in Job 11”, Ca 4’, Dt 32°, blemish in 
Ly 211”, Dn 14, are apparently general terms for 
any skin disease. Wen in Lv 22”, used as the 
name of a disease of cattle, means a gall or sup- 
purating sore. 

Among affections of the skin may be considered 
the bloody sweat of our Lord in the garden (Lk 
224). The passage (on the question of whose 
genuineness see Westcott- Hort) says that His 
sweat was wel OpduBo. aluaros KaraBalvovres éml 
thy viv. Theophylact, Michaelis, Olshausen, and 
others take this to mean that His sweat dropped, 
as clots of blood drop from a wound. The word 
woel is frequently used to express a mere com- 
parison, as in Mt 28° Nevkdv woel yudv. There are 
no modern trustworthy cases of genuine bloody 
sweat; and although in some older writings com- 
parable instances are quoted, none of them are 
properly authenticated. Tissot (Traité des Nerfs, 
279) records one such, and others are given in 
connexion with legends of stigmatization, etc., as 
in the cases of Catharine of Raconizio (1446), and 
Stephano Quinzani in Soncino (1467). Bleeding 
took place from the stigmatic wounds in the case 
of Louise Lateau in 1870 (see also Schenck, Ods. 
Med. iii. 458, for ancient examples, and refs. in 
art. ‘Stigmatization,’ Hncyc. Brit. xxii. 550). It 
is significant that the word used is @péu8o, ‘clots,’ 
not craysv used of blood-drops by Aischylus 
(Agam. 1122), or oradayuds used both of blood 
(Eurip. Jon. 351, 1003) and sweat (Hippoc. Aph. 
1261). Bourrut and Burot have described a red- 
coloured sweat in a hystero-epileptic, but the con- 
ditions were equivocal. 

Poisonous serpents are mentioned in Nu 21%, 
Dt 32%, Job 20-16 Ts 118 1429 595, Jer 817, Mt 37 
12° 23°) Mk 16k) 3? 10! SAcn288 See Dhestiery, 
serpents of the plague in the wilderness are not 
called jlying: that word is imported into their 
description from Is 14° and 308. There are several 
poisonous serpents in the Desert of the Exodus, 
the sand-viper ELchis carinata, and the horned 
viper Cerastes Zgyptiacus and Hasselquistii, which 
are sometimes found in great numbers in favour- 
able localities, and whose bites are burning and 
often fatal (see Strabo, xvi. 2. 30). Naia Hage, the 
asp, has also been found there. One or other of 
these was most likely the fiery serpent, the brazen 
model of which miraculously healed the bitten 
people. Kiichenmeister (Sydenham Soc. Tr. i. 391) 
suggested that these fiery serpents were guinea- 
worms, Filaria Medinensis, parasitic worms which 
burrow under the skin and set up local inflamma- 
tion: these are not uncommon in this region, and 
he supposes that they are the same as the dpaxdvria 
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puxpd of Plutarch (Symposiakon viii., Question 9), 
which are said by Agatharchides of Cnidus to eat 
away the flesh of the peoples near the Red Sea (see 
for other refs. Bennett, Diseases of Bible, 134). The 
story of Moses and the serpents given by Josephus 
(Ant. I. x. 2) is interesting im this connexion. 
Scorpion bites are not very common and rarely 
fatal in Palestine, but are common and often fatal 
to children in Egypt ; see Pruner, p. 430. ; 

The disease of Herod Agrippa I., recorded in 
Ac 12 was a sudden and fatal seizure of some 
abdominal complaint, accompanied with intense 
agony, and in some way connected with worms. 
Sir J. R. Bennett has surmised that it was acute 
peritonitis set up by the perforation of the bowel 
by an intestinal worm. This is a rare but not 
an impossible condition. The term employed is 
okwdnKdBpwros, used here, as also in Theophrastus 
(de Causis Plantarum, v. 10), to signify ‘eaten of 
worms.’ Vulg. has a vermibus erosus. The mis- 
taken idea that it was a case of phthiriasis has 
no support in the passage, and still less from the 
narrative in Josephus, which does not mention 
worms, but says that Herod was seized with a 
violent abdominal pain which lasted for five days 
(Eusebius says four) and proved fatal (XIX. viil. 2). 
The death of Pheretime (Herod. iv. 205) took place 
not from this disease, but from some exhausting 
disorder with superficial ulceration ; the evAaé or 
maggots which were fatal to her were probably 
blow-fly larve. Antiochus Epiphanes, fatally in- 
jured by a fall, had probably compound fractures 
in which blow-flies laid their eggs and maggots 
were hatched. In former times cases of this sort 
were not rare when the injuries were neglected 
(2 Mac 9°). See also Jos. Ant. XVII. vi. 5. 

The third Egyp. plague was one of insects which 
are called kinndm (LXX cxvipes) ; and as the root 
22 probably means ‘to pierce or cut into,’ it is 
likely that they were mosquitoes or sand-fleas, or 
some pest of that nature, which would be a much 
more serious plague in the East than one of lice. 
It was only the priests, Herodotus tells us, that 
were defiled by these (ii. 37). RVm renders ‘sand- 
flies or fleas.’ The argument that they must have 
been lice, because coming from the dust, is not 
of much force, for sand-fleas live in the same 
material, and lice are not generated in dust any 
more than gnats. It is therefore improbable that 
this plague was phthiriasis. 

Among the causes of ceremonial impurity were 
certain discharges (Lv 157%), some natural (Dt 
23”), others probably the result of evil practices. 
How far the diseases consequent on vice were 
known among the ancients is a doubtful point. 
The passages in Ps 10717-18 Pr Q18 511-22) 728. 26 
(see tract Zebaim, and Maimonides’ commentary 
thereon) seem to refer to such, but this group of 
diseases was not known in Europe until A.D. 1495. 

Blindness was, and is, one of the commonest 
afflictions of the natives of Palestine; the blear- 
eyes, often crusted round with dried secretion, and 
fly - infested, make some of the most sickening 
sights in a Syrian village crowd. The words 
‘blindness’ or ‘blind’ occur 87 times in the Bible ; 
41 times in a, metaphorical sense, and 39 in refer- 
ence to literal want of sight. The OT uses the 
words ‘blind’ or ‘blindness’ 35 times: in 28 the 
word is ny (Pi. ‘to blind’) or ‘ivvér (adj.), 19 times 
literal, 9 figurative ; in 3 it is ‘wwvdrdn or ‘avvereth, 
‘blindness,’ always literal; in 2 itis ox sanverim, 
‘a dazzling,’ Gn 194, 2 K 618; once it is mya ‘to 
hide’ (sc. my eyes, 1S 128, but the text here 
is probably corrupt, cf. the LXX). In Is 299 RV 
has ‘be blind,’ where AV has ‘cry’ as tr. of 
aw. In the NT, in which ‘blind’ or ‘blindness’ 
is used 52 times, 36 literally and 16 metaphorically, 
the word is rup)dés or (verbal) tudd\dw. In four 
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places where the word is rw&pwots or twpow RV has 
replaced ‘blindness’ or ‘blinded’ by ‘hardening’ 
or ‘hardened’ (Ro 117-75, 2 Co 34, Eph 438) ; ef. con- 
fusion in MSS between rypobv and rwpoby in Job 177. 

Apparently but two forms of blindness were 
recognized: (1) that due to the prevalent ophthal- 
mia. It is a highly infectious disease, and is 
ageravated by sand, sun-glare, and dirt, so that 
it almost always leaves the organs damaged, and 
often renders them useless, causing opacity of the 
cornea or closure of the pupil; (2) that due to 
age: Eli at the age of 98 was blind, his eyes 
waxed dim (1S 37). David’s eyes were ‘set’ at 
an earlier age (1 K 4%). Ahijah was blind from 
age (1 K 144). Isaac was also blind (Gn 27); 
and it is noted of Moses that in spite of his age 
his eye was not dim. Like other plagues, blind- 
ness was believed to be a visitation from God, and 
curable only by Him (Ex 4"). It incapacitated 
for the priesthood (Ly 2138); but by law com- 
passion for the blind was enacted (Lv 194), and 
offences against them were accursed (Dt 2738). 
The minor form of ophthalmia caused redness of 
the lids and loss of the eyelashes. Leah was thus 
‘tender’ or weak-eyed (Gn 2917), Blindness from 
birth arises from ophthalmia neonatorum, which 
is often severe enough to cause permanent opacity 
of the cornea. Sometimes ophthalmia accom- 
panies malarial fever (Lv 26!). Smiting with 
blindness as a punishment occurred in the case 
of Elymas (Ac 13"). This was only temporary, 
and may have been hypnotic. The Syrian soldiers 
seeking Elisha were also affected, probably in the 
same way (2 K 645). It was also probably sub- 
jugation to His overmastering power that caused 
the inhibition of the angry manifestations of the 
Nazarenes towards our Lord (Lk 4°). 

Of the blind men cured by our Lord the cases 
of interest were (1) the man congenitally blind 
(Jn 91), and (2) the man whose progress in vision 
was gradual (Mk 8%). Probably the latter also 
was blind from birth, and the intermediate stage 
was that before he had learned to interpret the 
new sensation, although, on the other hand, the 
use of the word droxareord6n would seem to imply 
that he had at one time possessed sight which was 
restored to him. Cases are on record of men to 
whom sight was suddenly given by operation, 
being unable to understand visual appearances 
until verified by touch (see discussion of this in 
Locke’s Essay, ii. 9. 8). Our Lord in His miracles 
used different methods to restore sight, all of them 
inadequate without His divine power, but doubt- 
less suited to the condition of faith on the person 
healed; a word, a touch, anointing with saliva, 
with clay, or testing his faith by sending him to 
wash his eyes. Maimonides refers to the use of 
fasting spittle as an application to sore eyes, but 
expressly forbids its use on the Sabbath. 

The blindness of St. Paul (Ac 9*) was doubtless 
a temporary amaurosis, such as that which has 
been caused by injudiciously looking at the sun. 
The ‘scales’ which fell from his eyes were prob- 
ably not material, but vision was restored as if 
Bales had fallen ; the word used is Weel, for which 
see p. 330°. It is not improbable that this left a 
weakness of eye, which may have been the ‘thorn 
in the flesh’ which rendered his bodily presence 
weak (see Gal 4%). Tobit’s blindness from the 
irritation of the sparrow’s dung (To 2!) was cured 
by the gall of the fish caught by his son (11). 
Pliny recommends the bile of Callionymus Lyra 
as a cure for blindness (xxxii. 24). There is a 
reference to eye-salve in Rev 3, Magical means 
for curing eye diseases are referred to in Rawlin- 
son, WATii. 47. Many eye-washes are mentioned 
in Papyrus Ebers lv ft. : 

The poetical description of the failure of the 
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powers of nature in old age, in Ec 12, has been 
commented upon by many authors, and the details 
are carefully reviewed by Sir J. R. Bennett (op. 
cit. p. 106). The Rabbins recognized 903 modes 
of death ; and, commenting on Ps 90, said that 
death at 70 is old age, at 80 is streneth (Moed 
Katan 28. 1). On account of the impurity of 
a dead body, the older Jewish physicians did not 
make post-mortem examinations (Aboda Zara 29 ; 
Baba Bathra 155a), but at a later date these were 
permitted (see Willstidler in Allg. Zeitung des 
Judenthums, viii. 568). Burial with or without 
the external application of antiseptics was the 
common method. 

The process of child-birth is mentioned in Scrip- 
ture: (a) in individual cases, (8) in legislative 
enactments, and (vy) in metaphor. Leaving on one 
side the narrative of the birth of Eve (see Midrash 
Rabbah on Nu 14, where Adam is described as 
androgynous), there are details of a number of 
births, most of which are illustrations of the 
primal curse of Gn 316. Two of these are cases of 
twins (Gn 257!% and 3875). The latter was a case 
of spontaneous evolution with perineal laceration, 
probably fatal to the mother (although a Rabbinic 
tradition in Zohar hadash says that she lived long 
after); Rachel’s was a case of fatal dystocia, prob- 
ably on account of some delicacy or unhealthi- 
ness of long standing (31**) ; and Phinehas’ wife was 
an example of premature labour (Jos. Ané. V. xi. 4), 
brought on by shock, and proving fatal (1S 4’). 

The cases of Sarah, Manoah’s wife, Hannah, 
the Shunammite, and Elisabeth, are instances of 
unipare at alate period. Barrenness was regarded 
as a divine judgment (Gn 208 30?), and was a cause 
of much unhappiness (Gn 301, Pr 3016), for the re- 
moval of which the forked root of the mandrake 
was used as a charm (Gn 306). A multitude of 
children was believed to be a signal proof of the 
favour of God (1S 25, Ps 113° 127% 128%). Hence 
miscarrying was regarded also as a sign of God’s 
displeasure (Hos 914). The attendants on child- 
bed were women, nv>% (Gn 35!7, Ex 125), of whom 
two were enough for the Israelitish women in 
Egypt, indicating a small number in a circum- 
scribed locality. Midrash Rabbah credits Puah 
with being the inventor of artificial respiration by 
insufflation. The mother was placed in a kneeling 
posture, leaning on some one’s knees (Gn 30°) or on 
a labour-stool. There is some obscurity as to the 
nature of the oaxof Ex 1%. Sa‘adyaand the Targ. 
believe it to have been a seat on which the mid- 
wife made the patient to kneel,* others a bathing- 
tub. Ibn G‘anach considers it a name for the 
uterus, others believe that the dual refers to the 
two sexes of the children which they were to see 
and note (see Dillmann-Ryssel on this passage, pp. 
14, 15). Difficult labour from weakness of the 
mother is mentioned metaphorically in 2 K 19°. 

According to the law of Ly 127": the mother was 
regarded as unclean or taboo for 7 days, until the 
date of circumcision in case of a male, or for 14 
days if the child was a female. After this there 
was a second period of separation, during which she 
was not permitted to appear in the temple. This 
period for the mother of a boy was 33 days, of a 
girl 66 days, after which the offering for purifica- 
tion was made. The difference of period in the 
case of the two sexes was due to the belief that 
the lochia lasted longer after the birth of a female 
child. Nursing was continued for 2 or 3 years 
(2 Mac 72"), and the child was taken by a relative 
to wean (1 K 11”). 

The legislation for the catamenia and for menorr- 
hagia was characterized by a rigid system of puri- 
fication, and the cleansing of everything that was 

* For particulars of this 12¥D or labour- stool see Rashi on 
2K 193, Kelim 23, 4. 
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defiled thereby (Lv 15), The sufferer from this 
disease in Mt 9”, Mk 5%, and Lk 8* had suffered 
many things of many physicians and only grew 
worse ; so much was this condition considered as 
beyond treatment that it was recommended to 
treat it magically and by amulet (Baba Shab. 110, 
Gittmm 69). According to the early legend, the 
votive figure at Banias, supposed to be that of 
Christ, was put up by her (v. Dobschiitz, Christus- 
bilder, p. 197). Amulets of the lapis resurrectionis 
were used to prevent miscarriage (Shabb. 66). To 
this day, charms, usually in the form of verses or 
incantations from the Bible, are used in the in- 
terval between birth and circumcision to keep 
away Lilith: these are called my np (Shebuoth 15, 
Chullin 17, Shabbath 57, Sanhedrin 90). Czeesarean 
section (implied in the expression ]5)7 xxv) is men- 
tioned in Sanhedrin 45. There is a description of 
a newborn infant given in zk 164 with undivided 
umbilical cord, unwashed and undressed. Salt was 
rubbed on the skin of infants to make it firm, and 
to remove the vernix caseosa. 

In the prophetic writings labour pains, pangs, 
and travail are frequent images, representing (1) 
the affrighting of God’s enemies, Ps 48°, Is 138 etc.; 
(2) God’s declaration of judgment, Is 42¥4; (3) the 
sorrows of God’s people under chastisement, Is 26"; 
(4) claim of spiritual parentage, Gal 4 etc. 

Infantile diseases seem to have been exception- 
ally severe in Palestine, and at the present day 
mortality in the early years of life is exceptionally 
high. The Rabbinical writers speak of the ry 
oa $3, or pain of bringing up children, and in 
Bereshith Rabbah it is written*that it is easier to 
rear a forest of young olive-trees than one child. 
Biblical references to sick children are not a few: 
Bathsheba’s infant (2S 1215), the Shunammite’s 
son (2 K 4), the widow’s son at Zarephath (1 K 17). 
Christ healed many children, among whom were the 
fever-stricken son of the nobleman of Capernaum 
(Jn 4), and Jairus’ daughter (Mt 9%, Mk 5%, Lk 
84), who was 12 years old. No particulars are 
given of their diseases. 

Several general references to sicknesses whose 
characters are not specified occur. We do not 
know the maladies of Abijah (1 K 141); Benhadad 
(2 K 8"), whose disease was not mortal, but who 
was too weak to struggle with Hazael; Elisha 
(2 K 1314), Joash (‘afflicted with great diseases,’ 
2Ch 24”), Lazarus of Bethany (Jn 111), Dorcas 
(Ac 9%"), Epaphroditus (Ph 2), or Trophimus 
(Qe 429): 

Similarly, the metaphorical allusions to sickness 
are numerous, as typical of the weakness brought 
on by sin and neglect of God’s commandments. 
This moral sickness is especially compared to the 
severe pains in the back from fever and exposure : 
anguish in loins (Is 21°), pains in loins (Nah 2”), 
smitten in loins (Dt 33"), disease in loins (Ps 38"), 
affliction laid on loins (Ps 661), breaking of loins 
(Ezk 23”) ; see for other images Is 15,Ps 554, Jer 4, 

There are very few references to methods of 
treatment in the Bible. External applications, 
such as bathing or washing (2 K 52°); diet (Lk 8%) ; 
the application of saliva (Jn 9°; see Maimon. on 
Shabb. 21); anointing with oil (Ja 5"); binding of 
sores and mollifying them with ointment (Is 15) ; 
pouring in oil and wine (Lk 10%); Hezekiah’s 
plaster of figs prescribed by Isaiah (Is 382); animal 
heat by contact (1 K 17%, 2 K 434), especially with 
those failing from old age (1 K 1°). Claudius Her- 
mippus is said to have prolonged his life to 115 
years by breathing the breath of young girls. 

Of actual medicines few are mentioned ; possibly 
the balm of Gilead was one, Gn 37%, 434, Jer 8” 
46" 518 (from this last passage it appears to have 
been used as a local sedative, Ezk 272"). This 
material was probably the resin of Pistacia lentis- 


cus, the mastic tree ; as the plant now called Balm 
of Gilead (Balsamodendron Gileadense) 1s a native 
of Somali-land and 8. Arabia, and it is doubtful if 
it ever extended as far north as Palestine. The ‘s 
may, however, have been the resin of Balanites 
AAgyptiaca, still used as an application to sores. 
See, further, art. BALM. Mandrakes (did@im) 
were used as a stimulant to conception, the forked 
root as a charm, and the sweetish fruit as a medi- 
cine. The plant is Mandragora officinalis (for 
ancient views on this see Deusing, de Mandragora, 
Groningen, 1659 ; Celsius, Hierobot. s.v. ‘Dudaim’). 
Of other plants, mint, anise, and cummin, men- 
tioned under Foon (vol. ii. p. 38°), are used as 
carminatives. The last was used for the wound in 
circumcision, Shabbath 1336. Myrrh, lign-aloes, 
onycha, stacte, frankincense, spikenard, are odorous 
materials, but scarcely remedial ; salt was used for 
hardening the skin and as a preservative ; nitre, 
native sodic carbonate, not saltpetre (Pr 25”, 
Jer 2”), was used as a cleansing agent to remove 
the fatty secretions of the skin. The caper-berry 
(Capparis spinosa) had a considerable reputation as 
an aphrodisiac (Ec 12°), Narcotics were used to 
abate pain (Baba mezia 83b). The wine given to 
our Lord at His crucifixion was probably for this 
purpose. : 

As in Egypt, the most of the remedies in com- 
mon use were dietary: meal, milk, vinegar, wine, 
water, almonds, figs, raisins, pomegranates, honey, 
dibs, and butter, made up a large part of the 
Egyptian as of the Jewish pharmacopeia. Some 
few remedies were of a less agreeable nature, such 
as the heart, liver, and gall of Tobiah’s fish (To 6’). 
The Talmud adds to this list radishes, mustard, 
ginger, dog’s dung, wormwood, calamus, cinnamon, 
Jadanum, galbanum, storax; and of poisons, hemah 
(supposed to be some hemlock-like plant), rosh 
(probably poppy), and bashah or aconite. Many 
of the medicines given in the Egyptian medical 
writings, and almost all in the Babylonian and 
Assyrian plant lists, cannot be identified. 

The art of the apothecary is mentioned in Ex 
307-85 3729, as well as in Ec 104. The opin was, 
however, rather a maker of perfumes (2 Ch 1614) 
than a compounder of medicines. They seem to 
have formed a kind of guild (see Neh 3°). RV has 
replaced the word by ‘perfumer’ except in Neh, 
1 Ch, and Sir 38° and 491. Probably, as in Egypt, 
the physician compounded his own medicines. In 
Pap. Kbers there is an invocation given to be used 
by the physician when thus engaged: ‘ May Isis 
heal me as she healed Horus from all pain which his 
brother Set hath inflicted on him when he slew his 
father Osiris. Oh Isis! great wonder-worker, heal 
me and set me free from all evil, destructive, and 
demoniacal inflictions, from fatal diseases and un- 
cleanness of every kind which befall me,’ etc. 

It is probable that charms of this kind were in 
use among the later Jews. Neck-chains like ser- 
pents, such as those mentioned in Is 3”, protected 
against diseases produced by envy and the evil eye 
(see Berachoth 55, Shabbath 57, Chullin 77, Shebuoth 
17, and Elworthy’s ELvil Hye, 1898). The ovind of 
Is 3% and the 09}; or ear-rings of Gn 354 are sup- 
posed to have.been charms. 

The Levitical code contains a large number of 
Hygienic enactments with regard to food, sanita- 
tion, and the recognition of infectious diseases. 
It prescribes as sources of food, animals of the 
herbivorous and ruminant group, excludes all 
birds which live upon animal food, and permits the 
use of all true fishes; and, among invertebrates, 
permits only the use of locusts. Of food-animals, 
the fat and the blood are prohibited ; and special 
rules were laid down for the slaughter and inspec- 
tion of the animals, that the meat may be clean 
from the taint of infectious disease. Among fruits, 
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those produced by trees in the first three years of 
their life are ‘uncircumcised’ and not to be eaten ; 
that of the fourth year is ‘devoted’; and that of 
the fifth and later years may be used as food 
(Ly 1975). The provision of the periodic cleaning 
out and destruction of leaven, that even the bread- 
stuffs may be kept wholesome, is also an important 
law for the maintenance of a pure food (Ex 12” 137, 
Dt 16°). 

The agricultural sanitary laws forbid the mixture 
of seeds in a field at the same time, the sowing of 
crops in a vineyard, the cross grafting of fruit- 
trees, the cross-breeding and even the yoking 
together of dissimilar cattle, and enforces the 
complete rest of man and beast on the Sabbath 
days, as well as on the great religious and national 
festivals (Ex 23%). To ensure the perfect purifica- 
tion of garments, no mixture of linen and woollen 
materials was permitted (Lv 19”, Dt 22"), as they 
cannot be so thoroughly or easily cleansed as pure 
garments of one material (see Kilayim). Such 
compound fabrics, however, might, according to 
Nidda, be used as shrouds. 

In domestic sanitation the covering with earth 
of excreta and of blood are prescribed, and the 
expansion of these rules in the Mishna (Baba 
Kamma) forbids dung-heaps, and gardens requir- 
ing manure within the city, and intramural inter- 
ments. The fires of the valley of Hinnom perhaps 
consumed the city offal (but see Robinson, BRP 
i. 274). Houses were built with parapets to pre- 
vent accidents (Dt 228), and persons suspected of 
having infectious diseases in the stage of incuba- 
tion were isolated (Lv 134). Those who had to touch 
corpses or things unclean were themselves rendered 
unclean, and had to wash their clothes (Nu 19%). 

In the Talmudic code of uncleanness there were 
five or, according to some, six grades recognized. 
Decomposition, death, or leprosy, or certain other 
diseases, were the central causes of all impurity, 
and hence were called ‘fathers of fathers of un- 
cleanness.’ That which was affected by these 
became the ‘father of uncleanness,’ and could not 
be purified: for example, a corpse, or carcase ex- 
cept such as was killed in the proper way, certain 
issues, a leprous man, an idol, the water of purifi- 
cation (Nu 19), the propitiatory parts of sacrificed 
animals. Whatever was defiled by contact with 
these was the first son of mncleanness, to be 
cleansed by, sacrifice, by a period of isolation and 
a process of purification by water or fire; what- 
ever was defiled by contact with a first son of 
uncleanness was a second son of uncleanness, to be 
purified by seven days’ isolation and washing ; and 
whatever was rendered impure by one of these was 
a third son, to be purified by a day’s isolation and 
washing of the clothes and person. By these 
lustrations and by the careful isolation of cases of 
suspected contagious disease, the chances of the 
propagation of infection were much diminished. 

Of surgical instruments a flint knife called 1s 
was used for circumcision (see vol. i. p. 443), but 
later, steel knives, nibox>, called also 20, were used 
(Chullin). An awl or ysxo was used for boring the 
servant’s ear (Ex 216). Other knives called pzgion 
izmel, kesilta’ are mentioned in different Talmudic 
tracts—Kelim 13. 1; Shabbath 130; Moed Katan 
and Aboda Zara 276. 

Of surgical operations, circumcision has been 
already dealt with. The exclusion of eunuchs 
from the service of God under the theocracy was 
probably a protest against either of these opera- 
tions referred to in Dt 23! as performed among 
heathen nations in the service of their gods (see 
Driver, Dewt. p. 259). Under the kingdom, how- 
ever, they became important officials as Samuel 
predicted, 1S 8% (AV and RVm), 1 K 22°,2 K 8 
922 2412-15, Jer 29? 3419 387 4116, and no spiritual dis- 
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ability attached to their state, Is 564; see our 
Lord’s words in Mt 19!”, and also Ac 827", 
LITERATURE.—Few of the books on the subject written before 
this century (which number at least 150) are of any value. The 
only works worth consulting are; Ader, de Aigrotis in Evan- 
gelio, Toulouse, 1626 ; Bartholinus, de Morbis biblicis Miscellanea 
Medica, Hafnie, 1671; Lundt, Die alten Jiidischen Heyligthii- 
mer, Hamburg, 1695; Cremont, Dissert. de Ebreorum veterum 
Arte Medica, Viteborg, 1688; Moles, Pathologia morborum 
quorum in Sac. Scrip. mentio fit, Madrid, 1642 ; Calmet, de re 
Medica Hebreei, Paris, 1714; Colmar, tiber die Arzneigelehrheit 
der Juden, Gera, 1729; Mead, Medica Sacra, London, 1749; 
Reinhard, Bibelkrankheiten, 1767; Sprengel, de Medic, Ebre- 
orum, Halle, 1789, and his Geschichte d. Arztneykunde, vol. i. 
Of later works: Pruner, Krankheiten des Orients, Erlangen, 
1847; Macgowan in Jewish Intelligence, and Journal of 
Missionary Labours in Jerusalem, London, 1846; Roser, 
Krankheiten des Orients, Augsburg, 1837; Wittman, Hinem 
Artzte Reisen nach Syrien, etc., Weimar, 1805; Tobler, Beitrag 
zur medizinischen Topographie von Jerusalem, 1855 ; Nowack, 
Heb. Archiol., Freiburg, 1894, i. p. 52ff.; Bennett, Diseases of 
the Bible, London, 1887. For Jewish Physicians, see Carmoly, 
Histoire des médecins Juifs, Brussels, 1844. For Talmudic 
Medicine, Joseph Salomo’s 73n aa5; Cohn’s de Med. Tal- 
mudica; Wunderbar, Biblisch-Talmudische Medicin, Riga and 
Leipzig, 1850-60. A. MACALISTER. 


MEEDDA (A Meedéd, B Acddad, AV MEEDA), 1 Es 
5°2— MEHIDA, Ezr 2°2, Neh 7°. 


MEEKNESS must not be considered alone, but 
in connexion with the group of virtues of which 
it igs one, and which are especially characteristic 
of the Christian temper. Meekness goes along 
with poverty of spirit, humility, mercy, etc., 
Mt 5°* (apaos, mpadrns; but in the best uncials 
both in LXX and NT, zpaiis, rpairys). The grace 
is found in similar company in the Epistles, ‘ With 
all lowliness and meekness, with long-suffering, 
forbearing one another in love’ (Eph 4?, Col 3”, 
Gal 5%). This association best illustrates the 
meaning of the word; it connotes gentleness, 
kindness, forbearance, and is the direct opposite 
of a proud, harsh, unforgiving spirit. The high 
place given to this virtue in the beatitudes (Mt 
5°12), which represent the higher Christian law, 
its special prominence in the character as well as 
in the teaching of the Lord Jesus (‘I am meek 
and lowly in heart,’ Mt 11”), its frequent mention 
in the Epistles (Gal 61, Tit 3?, 1 Ti 64, 2 Ti 2”, 
Ja 171 313.17), ] P 34-15), all indicate the determining 
influence assigned to this class of virtues in the 
NT ideal of character. The insistence upon the 
duty of forgiveness (Mt 6'* 18%, Eph 4°?) is another 
striking iUlustration. Our Lord prayed for His 
murderers (Lk 23*4). His meekness deeply im- 
pressed His followers (2 Co 10!, 1P 2%). ‘The 
Lord’s servant’ must possess the same spirit (2 Ti 
or4t. ; cf. what is said of Moses in Nu 12°, that he 
was meek [jy] above all men upon earth). Row 
justly calls attention to the fact that Christianity 
transfers supremacy from the stronger to the 
milder virtues (Bampton Lect. 154). The 
result in the growth of the spirit of sympathy 
and love in the world amply justifies the change. 
The improvement would have been still greater 
if Christians had better understood and followed 
the Christian ideal as set forth in passages like 
Mt 5°, Ro 12% Too often they have preferred 
the heathen worship of the stronger virtues to 
the Christian ideal. Hence the slow fulfilment 
of prophecies like the one in Is 2%. 

The NT teaching on this subject, while going 
beyond the OT teaching, is rooted in it (see Ps 9” 
102 2976 724 769 82> 1475 Is 11* 611). Lhe Heb: 
word (3, 13) * denotes, first of all, a distressed, 
helpless state in the literal sense, and then ac- 
quires a moral meaning, po as there is a close 
connexion between literal and spiritual poverty 
(cf. Mt 5° and Lk 6”), The Christian beatitude 
(Mt 55) almost literally translates Ps 37". It is 

* See Rahlfs, "37 und 1yin den Psalmen ; and cf. Driver, Par. 
Psalt. 445f. (s.v. ‘humble’), 451f. (s.v. (1) ‘ poor’). 
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no less striking a fact that the possession of the 
earth is promised to the meek in both ae: 
J. 8S. BANKS. 

MEET (Anglo-Sax. gemet ‘suitable,’ from metan 
to measure, whence Eng. ‘mete,’ thus ‘according 
to the proper measure or standard’). The Heb. 
and Gr. words rendered ‘meet’ in AV are numerous, 
but the meaning is either ‘fit’ or ‘fitting.’ 1. 
Fit, suitable, 2 K 10% ‘Look even out the best and 
meetest of your master’s sons, and set him on his 
father’s throne’; Wis 13" ‘He hath sawn down 
a tree meet for the purpose’; Mt 3° ‘Bring forth 
therefore fruits meet for repentance’ (TR xapzovs 
aélous ris peravolas, edd. kapmrov d&ov, RV ‘fruit 
worthy of repentance’); 1 Co 15° ‘T am the least 
of the apostles, that am not meet to be called an 
apostle’ (ixavds) ; Col 1% ‘Giving thanks unto the 
Father, which hath made us meet to be partakers 
of the inheritance of the saints in light’ (7@ rarpl 
7T@ ikavdoavre jas). Cf. Erasmus, Commune Crede, 
fol. 79, ‘It is not in the mete place.’ So Tindale’s 
tr. of Nu 1” ‘whatsoever was mete for the warre’ 
(so 1° #, but 1°° ‘all that were able to warre,’ and 
1 ‘what soever was apte for warre’), and of Mt 
10%” 8 «He that lovith hys father or mother more 
then me, is not mete for me.’ Also 1S 14 Cov., 
‘And where Saul sawe a man that was stronge 
and mete for warre, he toke him to him’; Hall, 
Works, ii. 30, ‘Piety and diligence must keepe 
meet changes with each other; neither doth God 
lesse accept of our returne to Nazareth, then our 
going up to Jerusalem’; and Shaks. Lear, I. ii. 
200— 

‘Let me, if not by birth, have lands by wit, 
All with me’s meet that I can fashion fit.’ 

2. Fitting, proper, as 2 Mac 9” ‘It is meet to 
be subject unto God’ (dikavov, RV ‘It is right’); 
Mt 15*° ‘It is not meet to take the children’s 
bread, and to cast it to dogs’ (ovx éorw Kandév). Cf. 
Shaks. Rich. JI. Vv. iii. 118— 

‘No word like ‘‘ pardon,” for kings’ mouths so meet.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

MEGIDDO (1720, jin2> Megiddon in Zec 124; Mayeddd 
or Mayedduv, Mayo in 1 K 9% A [om. in B]) was an 
old Canaanite capital (Jos 12”, B om.) situated in 
Issachar but assigned to Manasseh (Jos17"4, 1 Ch 7”). 
The Can. inhabitants were, however, ‘put to tribute’ 
and not driven out (Jos 1738, Jg 127%), The 
town was in the district from which Baana, one of 
Solomon’s twelve commissariat officers, drew sup- 
plies for the royal household (1 K 4"), and Solomon 
restored the fortifications (1 K 9%), which were of 
very ancient date (Inser. of ThothmesItI.). Accord- 
ing to 2 K 9% Ahaziah died at M.; but elsewhere 
(2 Ch 22%) it is said that he was found in Samaria, 
taken to Jehu, and slain. Barak fought Sisera ‘in 
Taanach by the waters of M.,’ and the Canaanites 
were swept away by the suddenly swollen Kishon 
(Jg 5%*1), Pharaoh-necho, whilst on the march 
from Egypt to Carchemish and the Euphrates, 
defeated and slew Josiah ‘in the valley’ or ‘ plain’ 
of M. (2 K 23%." 2 Ch 35%, 1) Essl”)s) and) the 
‘mourning of Hadadrimmon in the valley (LXX 
plain) of Megiddon’ may refer to the same event 
(Zec 12"), Possibly this was the battle at Mag- 
dolum mentioned by Herodotus (ii. 159). M. is 
frequently mentioned in close connexion with 
Taanach (Jos 1271 174, Jg 5,1 K 42, 1 Ch 7), 
which was certainly at Ta‘annuk—a small village, 
on a large isolated mound, or Tel/, near the edge 
of the plain of Esdraelon, and about 64m. N.W. 
of Jenin. M. was taken by Thothmes mt. after 
a great battle, in which he defeated the confeder- 
ated kings and princes of Palestine. Leaving his 
camp at Aruna (a place identified by Maspero with 
Umm el-Fahm, but which is more probably Ararah), 
he marched through a defile (Wady Arah) in which 
he expected to be attacked, and in seven hours 


reached the south side of M. (&P, Ist ser. 11. 35- 
47). The town is noticed in the ‘ Travels of an 
Egyptian,’ apparently in connexion with the Jordan 
(ib. ii. 112); but Max Miiller has shown (Asien wu. 
Europa, 195) that Jordan is probably an error for 
Kishon. M. is also mentioned in the cuneiform 
inscriptions. At Armageddon (RV Har-magedon), 
that is, ‘the fortified city or mountain of M., 
according to Rev 16", the final conflict between the 
hosts of good and evil will take place ; see ii. 304f. 
About 44 m. N.W. of Taanach are two ancient 
sites. One, Tell el-Mutasellim, is at the end of a 
spur that runs out from the ridge of Carmel into 
the plain, and is a conspicuous feature in the land- 
scape. This is Megiddo. The other, close to it, is 
Lejjun, the Roman Legio, which took the place of 
the earlier Can. town, and gave its name, Campus 
Legionis, to the great plain of Esdraelon, which 
is called by Jerome ‘the plain of Megiddo.’ 
Lejjun is identified with Megiddo by Robinson 
(BRP? ii. 329), Dillm. (on Jos 1274), Moore (Judges, 
45, 47), G. A. Smith (HGHL 386f.), Buhl (GAP 
209). Moore (p. 47) thinks Tedd el-Mutasellom may 
have been the citadel of Megiddo. The ruins of 
Legio cover a wide area on both sides of a perennial 
stream, which is one of the principal feeders of the 
Kishon, and sometimes called its head (PEF Mem. 
ii. 39). This stream is apparently ‘the waters of 
Megiddo.’ Legio was a centre from which Euse- 
bius and Jerome measured thé distances of other 
places, and probably a military station. It 
occupied an important position on the road from 
Bethshean and Jezreel to the coast, and guarded 
the northern end of the pass over the ridge of 
Carmel, which forms the easiest line of communica- 
tion between the plain of Sharon and that of 
Esdraelon. Through this pass ran the great road 
from Egypt to the north, along which invading 
armies have marched from the time of Thothmes 
11. to that of Napoleon. It was apparently during 
the passage of the defile that Josiah’s hillmen 
attacked the army of Necho, hoping to obtain an 
easy victory over soldiers trained on the plains of 
Egypt. A large ruined khan shows that, even in 
the Middle Ages, commerce followed the same 
route. There would seem to be a trace of the 
name Megiddo in the Arab name of the Kishon, 
Nahr el-Mukutta’. (See Smith, HGHL 386, 387, 
whose view, however, is strongly opposed by Moore, 
Judges, 158). Conder (PEF Mem. 1i. 90-99) identi- 
fies Megiddo with Mujedda in the Jordan Valley 
near Bethshean. This site has in its favour simi- 
larity of name, and a doubtful reference in the 
description of the journey of an Egyptian traveller 
in the 14th cent. B.c. It is, however, far removed 
from the Kishon; is a long way from any road by 
which an army would march from Egypt to Car- 
chemish and the Euphrates; the flight of Ahaziah 
would not have been towards Bethshean, whence 
Jehu had come; and the expression ‘Taanach by 
the waters of M.’ cannot apply to any site beyond 
the limits of Esdraelon. (See the criticism of G. A. 
Smith, p. 387f.). C. W. WILSON. 


MEGILLOTH.—See Text or OT. 


MEHETABEL, AV Mehetabeel (Sy2oq9=Sy20 
‘God benefits’).—4, The grandfather or ancestor 
of Shemaiah, the son of Delaiah, the false prophet, 
who was hired by Tobiah and Sanballat against 
Nehemiah (Neh 61°). 2. The wife of Hadar or 
Hadad, king of Edom (Gn 36%, 1 Ch 1°), 


MEHIDA (s}7>).—The eponym of a family of 
Nethinim who returned with Zerubbabel, Ezr 252 
(Maovdd) = Neh 74 (Meedd), called in 1 Es 5% Meeda. 


MEHIR (7).—A Judahite, 1 Ch4(LXX Maxeip), 
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MEHOLATHITE (noha; in 1S B omits, 28S B 
- 6 Mwovdabet, A 6 MoovdaGelrns).—Probably an in- 
habitant of Abel-meholah, the birthplace of 
Elisha, which is usually placed in the Jordan 
Valley, 10 miles S. of Beth-shean (G. A. Smith, 
HGHL yp. 581 .n.), in accordance with the identi- 
fication of Eusebius and Jerome (Onom.? 227, 35). 
Conder (SWP Memoirs, p. 221) identifies it with 
‘Ain Helweh in the same neighbourhood ; but 
Moore (Judges, p. 212) rejects both these con- 
jectures (cf. Buhl, Geogr. p. 206 n.). Possibly we 
should look for Abel-meholah or Meholah on the 
east of Jordan, in which case Barzillai, the father 
of Adriel, who is described as an inhabitant of this 
place (1S 18°, 2 8 218), is to be identified with the 
wealthy Gileadite of that name (2S 172”). In 
favour of this view is the close connexion which 
existed between the house of Saul and the in- 
habitants of the trans-Jordanic country. 
J. F. STENNING. 

MEHUJAEL (dxxnp or dyvnp [Kéré bynp]; A 
Mouyv).—A Cainite, Gn 48 (J), corresponding to 
Mahalalel of P’s genealogy (Gn 5”#-), Dillmann 
remarks that the name may mean ‘destroyed of 
God,’ or (Jewish-Aramaic) ‘smitten of God’ (so 
Holzinger), or ‘God gives (to me) life’ Ses Budde 
[Urgeschichte, 128}, who points Sy m2 or 2x nD; cf. 
Philo’s interpretation, did (wis G08). 

Ball (in SBOT) agrees with Hommel (PSBA, 
March 1893) in holding not only that the two lists 
of the antediluvian patriarchs are identical, but 
that the Heb. names are either adaptations or 
translations of the Babylonian as found in Berosus 
and cuneiform sources. Ball considers that the 
form dy?bnp of Gn 5% is more original than either 
byanp or Sx~n [the Kéré by:np he calls ‘a triumph 
of absurdity ’], as is shown by Berosus’ MeydaAapos, 
a phonetic improvement of Medddapos=Amel- 
Aruru, ‘Aruru’s man’ (Hommel), > and > being 
sometimes confused. See, further, Nestle, Mar- 
ginalien, 7, and Sayce, Expos. Times, May 1899, 
p. 353. J. A. SELBIE. 


MEHUMAN (jsn>).—One of the seven eunuchs 
in attendance upon king Ahasuerus (Est 1°, LXX 
‘Audv). The name has been explained from the 
Persian Mehhum-van, ‘belonging to the great Hum’ 
(cf. Berth.-Ryss.); the former has perhaps been 


y/ vA 

assimilated to the Aram. Pa oXoy We} =faithful. 

H. A. WHITE. 
ME-JARKON (jipv7 *p).—An unknown place in 
the neighbourhood of Joppa, Jos 19. The text is 
doubtful, the following Rakkon (jp2) being in any 
case almost certainly due to dittography from the 
second part of Me-jarkon, while the latter name 
itself is not beyond suspicion. The LXX reads xa 
amd Oardoons ‘Iepaxdy 8prov myolov ‘Idrmns, which 
Dillm. points out implies a reading ‘n d:33 ipr7 om, 
i.e. ‘and westward, Jarkon the boundary over 

against Joppa.’ J. A. SELBIE. 


MEKONAH (7359; BA om., N°? ™sf Mayvd).— 
A town noticed, with Ziklag, as inhabited after 
the Captivity, Neh 11%. The site has not been 
identified. 


MELATIAH (nvbo ‘J” hath delivered,’ Madrias, 
but xA om.), a Gibeonite, who, with the men 
of Gibeon and of Mizpah, repaired a portion 
of the walls of Jerus. in the days of Nehemiah 
(Neh 37). 

MELCHI (Medxi TR, but Medyet Tisch. Treg. 
WH).—1. 2. Two ancestors of our Lord bear this 
name in St Luke’s genealogy (37+ 8). 


MELCHIAS (B Medxelas, A -xlas).—1. 1 Es 9°°= 


MALCHIJAH, Ezr 10*5. 


a aL 2. 1 Es 932?=MALCHIJAH, 
me WO, 


3. 1 Es 94=MALCHIJAH, Neh 83. 


MELCHIEL(B MehyejA, A Medyijd; Vulg.om.).— 
The father of Charmis, one of the three governors 
of Bethulia, Jth 6% (cf. the name 5y°2)2, Malchiel). 


MELCHIZEDEK (pry7a>, Medxuoedéx).—King of 
Salem and priest of the Most High God, who, after 
Abram’s defeat of Chedorlaomer and his Bab. 
allies, met the patriarch on his return, offered him 
bread and wine, blessed him, and received tithes 
from him of the spoil (Gn 14!7-*), Salem is Jeru- 
salem, which appears already in the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets (B.C. 1400) as one of the most important 
cities of Canaan, and is called Uru-salim. An 
Assyr. lexical tablet (WAT IL. ii. 393) states that 
urwis the equivalent of the Assyr. alu, ‘city’; and 
in the hieroglyphic inscriptions of the Egyp. kings 
Ramses 11. and Ramses UI. (19th and 20th dyn- 
asties) Jerus. is called simply Shalam or Salem. 
Several of the Tel el-Amarna tablets are letters 
written to the Pharaoh by Ebed-tob (or, as read by 
Hommel, Abdi-khiba), the king of Uru-Salim, who 
begs for help against his enemies. He tells the 
Pharaoh that he was not like the other Egyptian 
governors in Palestine, nor had he received his 
crown by inheritance from his father or mother ; 
it had been conferred on him by ‘the Mighty 
King.’* In another letter he speaks of ‘the city 
of the mountain of Uru-Salim, by name Bit- 
Ninip,’ becoming disaffected ; and we may perhaps 
infer from this that the ‘Most High God’ of Jeru- 
salem was identified with Ninip, the warrior Sun- 
god of Babylonia. Ina letter from Phcenicia we 
hear of a second Bit-Ninip in the N. of Palestine. 
‘The Mighty King’ is distinguished from the 
‘great king’ of Egypt; and in one passage Ebed- 
tob declares that, although the Pharaoh sends 
no troops, ‘the arm of the Mighty King shall 
reach the lands of Naharaim and Babylonia.’ 
Ebed-tob would therefore appear to have been a 
priest-king, and thus to offer a striking parallel to 
Melchizedek. Moreover, Ebed-tob’s words, that 
he had received his royal dignity neither from his 
‘father’ nor from his ‘mother,’ are a curious com- 
mentary on He 7%. As Uru-Salim probably (but 
see JERUSALEM, vol. ii. p. 584°; ZA, 1891, p. 
263; JBL xi. (1892) p. 105) signifies ‘the city 
of the god Salim,’ the god of peace and safety 
(Heb. shdlém) (though the Babylonians seem to 
have interpreted the name the ‘city of alliance,’ 
salim having that meaning in their own language), 
the action of M. in welcoming the peaceful return 
of Abram is easily explained. The offering of the 
esré@ or tithe to the priests and temples was a long- 
established Bab. custom, and the formula used by 
M. in blessing the patriarch is met with in Aram. 
inscriptions found in Egypt. (Seea series of papers 
on ‘ Melchizedek’ by Sayce, Driver, Hommel, and 
others in the Hxpos. Times, vols. vii. and vili., and 
ef. art. EL ELYON). 

For NT references see art. HEBREWS, vol. ii. 
331 f., and MEDIATION, pp. 313%, 319°. 

A. H. SAYCE. 

MELEA (Medke@é TR, but Meded Tisch. Treg. 
WH).—An ancestor of Jesus, Lk 31. 


MELECH (3bp ‘king’; cf. Nabateean 125n, the 
name of several kings in Ist cent. B.C.—Ist cent. 
A.D. [Gray, Heb. Proper Names, 116]).—The name 
of a grandson of Merib-baal (Mephibosheth), 1 Ch 
8% (B MeAx7dA, A Madwé) 9% (B Maddx, A Maroy). 

* Acc. to Hommel (Expos. Times, viii. 95), the ‘Mighty King’ is 
in Abdi-khiba’s letter the king of the Hittites, but he considers 


it probable that this was an applied reference, the original 
sense of sarru dannw (‘mighty king’) having been a religious 


one, parallel to the Woy by (‘Most High God’) of Gn 1418, 
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Siegfried-Stade compare, further, the names MdAxos 
(Jn 18!) and Mddrxos (Jos. Ant. XIV. v. 2). 
J. A. SELBIE. 

MELITA (MeNiz7; but B*, the Arm. VS, a 
Greek corrector of the Philoxenian Syr., the Bo- 
hairic, some good MSS of Vulg., and other 
authorities read Medirjvy, a natural and probably 
very carly error in transcription).— The island 
upon which St. Paul was shipwrecked (Ac 28}). 
The ship had drifted thither from Cauda, a small 
island off the coast of Crete (Ac 27!%), The violent 
wind Euraquilo (which see), the ‘Gregalia’ or 
‘Levanter,’ blowing from E.N.E., would have 
drifted the vessel to the Syrtis (which see) had not 
its course been changed. St. Luke gives a partial 
account of the steps taken with this object; but, 
writing as a landsman, he omits the one essen- 
tial point, viz. the setting of storm-sails, without 
which ‘way’ could not have been kept on the ship, 
and she would have drifted straight on the Syrtis. 
It has been shown that a ship of the kind in 
question, close-hauled on the starboard tack, before 
an E.N.E. gale, would make a course about W. 
by N. This would bring her to Malta within 
about the time stated (v.?’) to have elapsed. It 
could not possibly have carried her to the Dal- 
matian coast. This fact, as well as the fact that 
the party proceeded from Melita to Rome by 
Syracuse and Rhegium, is conclusive against the 
claim of Melita in the Adriatic, in spite of the 
identification of our Melita with the latter island 
by Constantine Porphyrogenitus (de Admin. Im- 
per. 36, apparently the only express allusion to 
the question in early literature; he gives no 
reasons). The mention of Adria (which see) proves 
nothing. Malta was recognized as marking the 
point where the Tyrrhenian Sea ceases and the 
Adriatic (in the wider sense) begins (Procop. 1. 372). 

To Malta, then, the apostle and his fellow- 
yoyagers quite indisputably came. At night the 
watch were convinced that ‘land was getting near’ 
(rpoctyev —mpocaxey is an attempt to replace a 
curious phrase by an explanatory one, Ac 27°’). As 
the soundings confirmed this, they threw anchors 
out from the stern (to avoid the risk of ‘swinging’ 
on toa lee shore), and ‘ prayed for day.’ The dawn 
revealed a bay, with a shelving bit of beach. 
Upon this they decide to run the vessel. Simul- 
taneously they cut the cables, let the ‘rudders’ 
down (they had been braced up for safety), hoist 
the foresail, thus getting way on to enable them 
to steer, and head for the beach. What happened 
next is in dispute. The beach is not coextensive 
with the bay. There is a beach at the head of 
it, and apparently at one or two other points at 
the foot of the cliffs. But before they reach the 
beach they meet unexpectedly a rézos d:0dd\acoos, 
and the ship grounds in water too deep for wading. 
Accordingly swimmers were bidden to save them- 
selves, the rest make use of boards, spars, etc., 
and all are saved. The natives* receive the party 
kindly, and light a fire. As St. Paul warms him- 
self, a snake, roused by the heat, darts at him 
from a faggot he has piled on the fire, and hangs 
by its teeth on to his hand. The apostle shakes 
off the animal into the fire, and, to the amazement 
of the natives, suffers no injury. Escorted to the 
house of Publius (which see), the rpéros + or Prin- 
ceps of the island, St. Paul heals his father of 
dysentery. This miracle is followed by others. 
The party are honourably treated, and after three 
months proceed to Italy by a ship which has 
wintered at the island. 

* BzpGupo. The language was probably’ Punic (Bilingual 
Punic and Gr. inse. CIG 5753). The modern Maltese is a corrupt 
Arabic with words from Italian, etc. 

t The title is confirmed by Boeckh, C7G 5754, Aodzisos Kaavdiov 
vlos . . . xpobdave imasbs “Pwuaiov xpciros Mersralwy nal rarpay, 
and by an earlier inscr. published by Caruana. 
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Malta lies 60 miles from Pachynum (Cape 
Passaro), the southern headland of Sicily, and 
nearly 200 from Cape Bon, the nearest point of 
Africa, in lat. 35° 53’ N., long. 14° 30’ E. It is 
separated by a channel of geologically recent 
formation, 44 miles wide, from the Isle of Gozo 
on the west. The length of Malta is 17 miles, its 
greatest breadth 9, its circumference 60, its area 
95 square miles. Its population is very dense, 
2000 per (productive) square mile. The Greeks 
seem to have colonized it at an early date. It 
is said (Diod. v. xii.) that the older inhabitants 
were Phenician. It was long held by Carthage ; in 
B.C. 218 it was taken by the Romans, under whom 
it became part of the province of Sicily (Cicero, 
in Verr. U. iv. 18, 46). In A.D. 899 it became part 
of the Eastern Empire; Belisarius recovered it 
in 533 from the Vandals; but in 870 it passed 
under the power of the Abbasside Caliphs. In 
1090 it was reunited by the Normans to Sicily. 
In 1530 Charles v. gave it to the Knights of St. 
John, who had just lost Rhodes. The Turks 
attempted to seize it in 1551, 1563, and 1565, but 
were gallantly repulsed. On the last occasion, 
one of the great sieges of history, the Turks lost 
30,000 men out of 40,000, and the 9000 defenders 
were reduced to 600. In 1798 the island was 
seized by Bonaparte; but the harsh rule of the 
French led the inhabitants to revolt, and in 
1800 the island was taken: by the English, to 
whom it was confirmed by the Treaty of Paris in 
1814. 

The narrative of the Acts, summarized above, 
fits well with the topography of ‘St. Paul’s Bay,’ 
some 8 miles in a direct line from Valetta, and 
hardly 5 from the old capital, Melita, now Medina, 
Notabile, or Citta-Vecchia. The tradition identi- 
fying the bay is of great antiquity (see below), 
and its correctness is practically certain. In 1530 
tradition coupled the events with the east side of 
the bay, where stood the old church of S. Paulo 
ad mare, and the ‘Ayin tal Razzul (fons Apostoli), 
and where Quintinus (1533) identifies the ‘locus 
bimaris’ with the ‘ Chersonesus’ of Ptolemy (Koura 
Head) projecting into the sea. This can hardly 


MAP A. 
A, ‘Ayin tal Razzul; B, St. Paul 


(After Con. and Howson). 
ad mare; C, the Wied tal Puales. 
miles E.S.E. 


Valetta is about 8 

be correct, as the ship would more probably, as 
Smith and all modern investigators assume, be 
stranded on the west side of the bay; it may be 
noticed, moreover, that the oldest map (reproduced 
below) shows the serpents, etc., on the west side, 
opposite the islet of Selmun, though the church 
of St. Paul is shown on the E. side. If the 
modern view is correct, the ‘locus bimaris’ will 
be a spit of mud projecting under the sea with 
deep water on either side—possibly, as Ramsay, 
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etc., suggest, between the islet of Selmun and the 
mainland. 


MAP B, 


The church on the left of 


Venetian map soon after 1530. 
Citta-Vecchia is beyond 


the bay is St. Paul ad mare. 
the letter M at the corner. 


Three points require final consideration : (1) The 
title and position of ‘Publius.’ If Malta was by 
this time enfranchized, the rp&ros may have been 
a semi-official position corresponding to that of 
the princeps coloniw at Pisee (see Woolsey, quoted 
by Hackett, im Zoc.). Otherwise he might be the 
legate of the propreetor of Sicily (Cicero, im Verr. 
Ivy. xviil.). Tradition, supported by excavations, 
puts the Rom. governor’s house at Citta-Vecchia. 
But Playfair mentions the ruins of an important 
house, now covered up for protection, apparently 
near the Church of St. Paul ad mare, certainly 
on the east side of St. Paul’s Bay. 

(2) Malta has now no venomous snakes; but 
the increase of population and cultivation may 
well have killed.them ont. Venomous snakes, 
again, do not hang on after biting. The smooth 
snake (Coronella levis) is said to do so (Tristram), 
but it is not venomous. But to peasant-folk all 
reptiles, even lizards, are venomous. 

(8) A question of more far-reaching interest is 
the history of the local tradition, which modern 
research so remarkably confirms, of the site of St. 
Paul’s shipwreck. Apart from the variation above 
mentioned as to the side of the bay, the general 
accuracy of the tradition is remarkable. How did 
it originate? Have we here a unique instance of 
local tradition remounting to the actual landing 
of St. Paul, or the happy conjecture of a later 
date, which fixed upon a likely spot near at hand 
to the capital? The matter cannot be settled with 
our present knowledge. All one can say is, that 
the tradition was clearly old when the first maps 
of Malta were made (after 1530). Before that 
time no writer appears to allude to the place; 
but Quintinus (see above) and Fazelli (about 1555) 
both take its identity for granted. The Church 
of St. Paul ad mare was rebuilt in 1610 by the 
Grand Master Vignacourt, who also built the 
neighbouring Torre diS. Paulo. The statue of St. 
Paul which crowns the isle of Selmun is modern 
1845). 

The first known bishop of Malta (the Episcopate 
of Publius is assumed in the Roman Martyrolog 

with no known evidence) is Acacius, at the 
Council of Chalcedon in 451. But Caruana claims 
the existence of Christian monograms and inscrip- 
tions as early as the 2nd cent. This makes it just 
credible that there may have been a continuous 
Christian tradition in Malta since St. Paul’s days. 
But if the gospel were reintroduced at a later 
date, the mention of Melita (Ac 28) would lead to 
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the establishment of some local tradition. Citt- 
Vecchia abounds with sites traditionally associated 
with St. Paul, including the cave where he lodged 
during his sojourn. And the foundation of a 
Church of St. Paul ad mare in the neighbourhood 
of the capital, the original centre of tradition, 
would be natural. 

LITERATURE.—The ancient commentaries on the Acts contain 
nothing bearing on the question. Oecumenius in his summary 
of St. Paul’s journeys (Migne, Pat. Gr. cxviii. 312D) does not 
mention Melita by name. The ancient map reproduced above 
was published at Venice by ‘D. B.’ Another by Battista 
Agnese (Ven. 1554) is similar in treatment, but marks ‘Cala de 
S. Paulo’ at Koura Head. A similar map was published at 
Rome in 1551. Other maps published (at Rome and Niirnberg) 
in 1565 have also been consulted. Quintinus’ Descriptio Melitce 
(1533) is printed in P. Burmann’s Thesaurus, xv. 110. Fazelli, 
de rebus Siculis, ed. by D. Vito e Statella (Catan. 1749), 1, 16, 27 
(sensible refutation of Dalmatian theory. Refers to virtue of 
stone from St. Paul’s cave against snake-bite, immunity of 
persons born in any country on Conversion of St. Paul, Jan. 25, 
etc.); Descripgao da Famoza Ilha de Malta (Lisbon, 1761), 
Part I. based on Fazelli; Historisch-Geographische Beschreibung 
M.’s (Frankf. 1782), unimportant; [O. Bres] Recherches His- 
toriques, etc., sur Malte (Paris, An. vii., t.e. 1798), anonymously ; 
Onorato Bres, Malta Antica Illustrata (Rome, 1816, dedicated 
to the Prince Regent) refutes Const. Porphyr. (swpra) and Don 
Ignazio Georgi, the Benedictine of Ragusa, the chief modern 
advocate of the Dalmatian theory (1730). Bres is worth con- 
sulting. Mitge, Histoire de Malte (Paris, 1840), 2, 16 ff., 
formerly French consul at Malta, no topographical references, 
but argues against continuous Christian Church in M. from 
time of St. Paul. Neueste Gemdhide von Malta (Ronneburg 
and Leipzig, 1800); Playfair (Sir R. L.) [Murray’s], Mediter- 
ranean’ (Lond. 1890), very useful; Porter, Hist. of the Knights of 
M. (Lond. 1858), for the later history. See also Sicilia Sacra, 
li. 900-928 ; Ferres, Descriz. storica delle Chiese di M. e Gozzo; 
Saint Pres, M. par un Voyageur Francais; W. M. Ramsay, 
EHaxpositor (5th Ser.), vi. 154, St. Paul the Traveller, p. 314 ff. ; 
Caruana, Reports on Phen. and Rom. Antiquities in M. (1881 
and 1882); James Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul 
(1866), very important; Con. and Howson, St. Paul, vol. ii. 
Qnost useful). ‘Malta’ in Hney. Brit.9 by Miss L. Toulmin 
Smith; also Smith’s Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Geog., both with 
fuller reff. to Literature. A. ROBERTSON. 


MELONS (onway ’abattihim, wéroves, pepones).— 
The cognate name bottikh in Arab. =melon, with 
the testimony of the ancient VSS, leaves no reason 
to doubt the identity of the fruit mentioned (Nu 
115) along with cucumbers, leeks, onions, and 
garlic. The term in Arab. is generic. It includes 
all the varieties of cucurbitaceous fruits known as 
water-melons, bottikh akhdar=<‘ green melon,’ and 
cantelopes or muskmelons, bottikh as far=<‘ yellow 
melon.’ Melons of excellent quality (under the 
name of battikh or bittikh) are still produced in 
Egypt, and their succulent pulp was remembered 
with great regret by the Israelites in the burning 
sands of the Desert of the Wandering. Had their 
faith or their knowledge been greater, they needed 
not to sin by their impatient expressions of long- 
ing, for Palestine and Syria produce melons no less 
renowned for their excellence than those of Egypt. 
The water-melons of Jaffa are specially prized for 
their luscious pulp. Those of Hems and Lattakia, 
where the fruit is called yabas, are also of very fine 
quality. Melon patches are to be seen everywhere, 
often on the driest of hillsides. The vine has the 
power of extracting moisture from a soil which 
appears entirely parched and barren. The fruit is 
very cheap, and forms an important tem of the 
diet of the poorer classes, but is equally enjoyed 
by the rich in Bible lands. During the season 
long trains of camels and donkeys transport melons 
from place to place, and boat-loads are constantly 
entering the seaports. G. E. Post. 


MELZAR (1x99 Dn 1": ¥),—The LXX (Afceadpl), 
Theodotion (‘Auedodd or ‘Apuepodp), the Vulg. (Mala- 
sar), all regard it as a proper name, and have been 
followed in this by our AV and other modern 
versions. This isnow universally admitted to be 
a mistake. The article precedes the noun, and 
the two together must be rendered ‘the steward’ 
(RV), or ‘the cupbearer’ (Kautzsch’s AT), or ‘the 
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overseer’ (Nowack’s Handkommentar). The last 
is best. It expresses fairly well the functions with 
which the man in question was charged. The 
prince of the eunuchs bade him superintend the 
diet, training, and conduct of Daniel and his three 
faithful companions, until the time when they 
should be fit to enter on the king’s service. It has 
been well said that he thus combined the duties of 
the radaywyds and tpogevs, and attention has been 
called to the inscription on the Bellino cylinder 
which mentions the son of one ‘who was governor 
over the young men educated in my [the king of 
Assyria’s] palace.’ This was hardly the cup- 
bearer’s work. And the title steward leads our 
thought to the superintendence of property rather 
than of persons. 

The derivation of the word melzar has been very 
variously given. Hitzig, in his Commentary, com- 
pared with it Modoscds, Laconian Modoccdp, and 
connected this with kodoccds. Halévy compares 
ukwOpds, ‘miller’: Gritz, coming a little nearer 
the meaning, pedrérup. The Pers. mul-ser, ‘ keeper 
of the cellar,’ has met with much favour, but the 
duties of that official do not square with those 
assigned to ham-melzgar. Lenormant thought of 
the Assyr. amil ussur, ‘treasurer.’ Other sug- 
gested Assyr. origins are mud, ‘a star,’ and Mulal- 
Assur. But the most probable is that of Frd. 
Delitzsch and Schrader, who point out the frequent 
interchange of 5 and 3 in Semitic, and hold that 
our word may be the same as the Assyr. massaru, 
‘guardian,’ from the root 7x31. Schrader compares 
massar babi, ‘gatekeeper.’ As to the J, Delitzsch 
points to Bd\cauov, from ovz. In the Pesh. and 
Arab. of the two Daniel passages we find the n, 
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MEM ()).—The thirteenth letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet, and as such employed in the 119th Psalm 
to designate the 13th part, each verse of which 
begins with this letter. It is transliterated in this 
Dictionary by m. 


J. TAYLOR. 


MEMEROTH (A Mapepié, B om., AV Meremoth), 
1 Es 8?=MERAIOTH, an ancestor of Ezra (Ezr 7°). 
Also called MARriImMorTH, 2 Es 1?. 


MEMMIUS, QUINTUS (Kéuv70s Méupos), a Roman 
legate (2 Mac 11%), but no Memmius with this 
prenomen is mentioned elsewhere. The Memmii 
were members of a plebeian gens which first 
appears in history in B.C. 173, and more frequently 
from the time of the Jugurthine war (B.C. 111). 
In 170 T. Memmius was sent by the Senate to 
Macedonia and Achaia (Livy, xliii. 5). See 
MANIUS. H. A. WHITE. 


MEMORIAL, MEMORY.—A memorial is that 
which preserves alive the memory of some person 
or event; but in earlier English the words were 
not carefully distinguished, so that in AV we find 
‘memorial’ where we should now use ‘memory,’ 
and ‘memory’ where we should use ‘memorial.’ 

MEMORIAL: Est 9% ‘The Jews ordained... 
that these days of Purim should not fail among 
the Jews, nor the memorial of them perish from 
their seed’; Ps 9° ‘Thou hast destroyed cities ; 
their memorial is perished with them’; 135; 
Wis 4! ‘Better it is to have no children, and to 
have virtue; for the memorial thereof is immortal’ 
(d0avacla yap éorw év uv in adrjs, RV ‘in the memory 
of virtue is immortality’); 4° ‘their memorial 
shall perish’ (uvjun, RV ‘memory’); Sir 451 
‘Moses, beloved of God and men, whose memorial 
is blessed’ (uvnudcvvoy ; so 49, 1 Mac 37 12°; else- 
where pu. is rendered ‘remembrance,’ ‘renown,’ 
etc., RV prefers ‘memorial’), Cf. Pr 107 Coy. 


‘The memorial of the iust shall have a good 
reporte, but the name of the ungodly shall 
stynke’; Ps 145’, Pr. Bk. ‘The memorial of thyne 
aboundant kyndnes shal be shewed, and men shall 
synge of thy righteousness.’ ; 

Memory: 1 Mac 13” ‘ Upon the pillars he made 
all their armour for a perpetual memory’ (els dvoua 
aldévov). Cf. Mt 26%, Rhem. ‘Wheresoever this 
Gospel shal be preached in the whole world, that 
also which she hath done, shal be reported for a 
memorie of her’; Shaks. Jul. Ces. WI. 11. 139— 

‘And they would go and kiss dead Cesar’s wounds, 
And dip their napkins in his sacred blood, 
Yea, beg a hair of him for memory.’ 

But ‘memory’ is also used for remembrance, the 
retaining of the past in memory, 2 Mac 7” ‘ But 
the mother was marvellous above all, and worthy 
of honourable memory.’ Cf. the Rhem. tr. of Ac 
103! ‘thy almesdeedes are in memorie in the sight 
of God’; Ro 19 ‘I make a memorie of you alwaies 
in my praiers.’ J. HASTINGS. 


MEMPHIS, the capital of Egypt, is, in the Heb. 
text, only once (Hos 9°) written correctly *> Moph. 
In the other passages (Is 19%8, Jer 21° 44! 46" 19, Ezk 
3015 18) it is corrupted to 43 Noph. EV is correct and 
in agreement with the ancient versions in render- 
ing Moph, ‘Memphis’; Noph, which likewise all 
ancient versions render ‘Memphis,’ is merely 
transliterated. The name Memphis was in ancient 
Egyp. Men-nofer (=later Men-nufe), i.e. ‘the good 
(or fine) abode.’ Plutarch’s translations (de Iside 
et Osiride, 20), 8puos ayabev, ‘landing-place of the 
good,’ and ‘tomb of the good god’ (7.e. Osiris), are 
erroneous, betraying little knowledge of Egyptian. 
The vernacular shortening was Mennefe, Menfe, in 
the Coptic period Menbe, Membe, Memfi, but more 
frequently Mefe (Arab. Mdfe, more commonly 
Menf). ‘These shortened forms passed over into 
many languages: Assyrian, Mempr, Mimpr; Greek- 
Latin, Memphis (hence Targumic Méphis), etc. The 
Heb. renders the most abridged form Meph(e). 
The corruption Noph is, perhaps, due to an 
attempt at taking > for 43, and, subsequently, 
shortening this.—The sacred name of Memphis, 
preferred especially in the religious texts of the 
Egyptians, was .Ha(t)-ka-ptah, ‘the abode (or 
temple) of the likeness of god Ptah,’ whence the 
designation of all Egypt as Al-yu-rros, H-gy-pt, 
seems to have arisen. 

Memphis was one of the most ancient cities of 
Egypt, at least near it was the earliest residence of 
those Pharaohs who ruled over both Upper and 
Lower Egypt. Herodotus (ii. 99) reports that the 
earliest historical king Menes (before 3000 B.c., an 
accurate determination of the date will never be 
found) built M. after winning the ground from the 
Nile by an immense dyke, still existing in Hero- 
dotus’ time, 100 stadia (z.e. almost 12 miles) south 
of M., and completely changing the course of the 
river (?). Menes, Herodotus says, built the temple 
of Hepheestus (é.e. Ptah). This tradition is now 
supported by hieroglyphic inscriptions as old as 
the 14th cent. B.c., claiming indeed king Mena, 
Meni, as founder of that most ancient and most 
important temple, the Ha(t)-ka-ptah or ‘sanctuary 
of Ptah.’ Diodorus attributes the foundation of 
M. to a king Uchoreus, a name admitting of no 
certain identification. The name Memphis origin- 
ated from a new suburb which grew up to the 
west of the original city, around the pyramid of 
king Pepi (Apopt) I. of Dynasty 6 (c. 2700 B.c. 2), 
that pyramid being called Mennofer, ‘good abode’ 
(see above). 

We can observe that before this time the city, 
or at least a large part of it, was shifted repeatedly 
over a space of several miles. Most kings liked to 
build a new palace, and around it their ‘own city.’ 
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Consequently it might be disputed if this changing 
series of cities and suburbs can properly be called 
Memphis. But if the name is not old, and the 
situation was as unstable as that of many Oriental 
cities, the religious centre, the temple of Ptah, 
always remained the same. 

The city extended on the western bank of the 
Nile over an area of 150 stadia (more than 17 
miles) from N. to 8., according to Diodorus. From 
E. to W. the diameter cannot have been more 
than 3 miles. The names of several quarters 
are known : the quarter of Sokari(s) (now Sakkara), 
near the desert in the west, touching the necro- 
polis, a part of which was called Ko-kome (‘of the 
black bull’). The‘ White wall’ was the chief part 
of the city, with the citadel, always occupied j a 
strong garrison. Another quarter was Makha- 
tout, ‘the balance of both countries.’ Ankh-towi, 
‘the life of both countries,’ in the E. was on the 
bank of the Nile, a quarter rich in temples, but 
also in pleasure-places, a temple of the Syrian 
goddess Astarte combining both functions. This 
part was inhabited by a mixed population. The 
classical writers (above all Herodotus, about 450 
B.C., and Strabo, 24 B.C.) give very impressive 
descriptions of the several large temples, especially 
of the old ‘sanctuary of Ptah-Hephestus,’ remark- 
able for immense statues (75 feet) standing before 
it. Almost every king had built here ; the largest 
part of the various constructions seems to have 
been due to the greatest builder of ancient Egypt, 
Ramses II., the Sesostris of the Greeks. Canals 
crossed the city; an artificial lake was in the 
western part. 

The chief local god of Memphis was Ptah, the 
former of the world, whose high priest had there- 
fore the name ‘the great workman.’ Other 
divinities were, ¢.g., the lion-headed goddess Sokh- 
met, the Egyp. Asclepius Imouthes (J-m-hotep), 
Nefer-Atum, etc. The western suburb had its 
own local god Sokari, a hawk sitting in a kind of 
sledge, later assimilated to Osiris, the god of the 
dead. The Serapeum, described by Strabo (p. 807), 
was in this quarter. The worship of Apis (Hap), 
the sacred animal of Osiris-Sokaris—according to 
popular belief the incarnation of this god himself— 
had its own temple opposite the great temple of 
Ptah. The Apis was a black bull with certain 
white spots and other marks—the description of 
which, by the classical writers, e.g. Herod. ii. 153, 
does not agree with the monumental evidence. 
Also the cow, which had been mother of an Apis, 
was adored in a special temple. Sometimes all 
Egypt was searched for a new Apis for a long 
time. The discovery, the bringing to Memphis, 
and the solemn enthronization were public festivals 
of the highest rank, immense sums being fre- 
quently contributed by the kings for the celebra- 
tion. Likewisethedeath of the Apis was followed by 
public mourning and a splendid burial in the large 
crypt at Sakkara. Mariette found there, in 1859, 
sixty-four embalmed bodies of sacred bulls and 
cows. The goddess Isis had a remarkable temple, 
finished by king Amasis (c. 550 B.C.) 

Memphis owed its importance chiefly to its 
situation near the southern angle of the Delta, 
where the Libyan mountain-ridge in the W. almost 
meets with the Arabian mountains in the E. It 
thus commanded all Egypt, just as Cairo does at 
present. Dynasties 3, 4, 6, 7, 8 are reported to 
have been Memphitic. The city continued to be 
the unrivalled metropolis down to Dynasty 18 
(beginning about 1650 8.c.) Dynasties from Upper 
Egypt, as, ¢.g., 11 and 12 (from Thebes), could not 
disregard it; also the foreign invaders, called 
Hyksos or ‘shepherd kings,’ seem to have resided 
here. Only during Dyn. 18 to 20 (toc. 1100 B.c.) 
Thebes, as residence of the kings, rivalled success- 
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fully sponse for splendid buildings. Yet M. con- 
tinued to be the most populous city, and became 
again the residence of the Pharaohs until the end 
of Egypt’s independence (525 B.C.), although it was 
frequently ravaged by war, e.g. when the Ethio- 
pian conqueror P(i)‘ankhi (about 750) took it by 
storm. It experienced the woes threatened by the 
prophets of Israel repeatedly at the hands of the 
Assyrians under Esarhaddon and Assurbanipal, 
last and worst in 525 B.c. at the hands of the 
Persian king Cambyses. Under the Persian rule it 
was the stronghold of a powerful Persian garrison, 
and proved to be the key of Egypt in the various 
rebellions against the Persians, suffering especi- 
ally from the Persian king Ochus after the last 
revolution. The foundation of Alexandria made 
M. the second city of Egypt, but the Ptolemies and 
the governors of the Roman and Byzantine lords 
used it as a second capital. The deathblow was 
dealt to it by the Arab conquest and the founda- 
tion of Old Cairo (Fostat) in 638 A.D. The Arabs 
employed the stones of the ruins (which are 
described by Abulfeda in the 14th cent. as still 
being very extensive) for building up the new city, 
and, later, Cairo. Therefore the present site does 
uot indicate the former size (marked by Kum el- 
Azizyeh in the N., Bedrashen in the 8S.) and splen- 
dour. That the poor modern village of Mitrahineh 
occupies the centre of M. and the site of the cele- 
brated temple of Hepheestus, is indicated only by 
the fallen stone colossus of Ramses II. (originally 
43 feet high). Mariette’s excavations produced 
only insignificant fragments of this temple, and 
showed that the destruction of the whole city has 
been very complete. But the immense necropolis 
at the west of M., on the borders of the Libyan 
desert, still extends from Abu-Rosh in the N. to 
Dashur in the 8. The gigantic royal tombs, the 
pyramids, attract numerous visitors from the 
whole world. Usually, only the most remarkable 
group of pyramids (those of Khufu, Khafré, and 
Menkaré of Dyn. 4 [in Herodotus, Cheops, Cheph- 
ren, and Mycerinus)) at Gizeh are visited ; about 50 
other pyramids of smaller size or still more dilapi- 
dated are less known (those at Sakkara, belonging 
to Dyn. 6, and of Dashur of Dyn. 4, being most 
remarkable). The immense sphinx at Gizeh (prob. 
a work of Khafré-Chephren, although recently some 
scholars place it in Dyn. 12), and many private 
tombs, the latter much destroyed, contribute to 
make the site of ancient M. still remarkable. 
W. Max MULLER. 

MEMPHITIC YERSION.— See EGYPTIAN VER- 

SIONS. 


MEMUCAN (Est 1141621 painp, jam v.18 Kethibh ; 
in vy.'6- 21 BA have Movyatos ; in v.15 N° * Mapouyxaios ; 
in v.71 &* has edvodyos, NO *® Movxeos, N°? Mauovxeos ; 
in v.14 LXX om.; Mamuchan).—One of the seven 

rinces of Persia who held the highest rank in the 
lanedome and had access to the royal presence (see 
ADMATHA). These men, who formed the -king’s 
council, are represented both as astrologers (‘ wise 
men, who knew the times’) and as authorities on 
all questions of law and custom. When Ahasuerus 
consulted his counsellors with regard to the con- 
duct of Vashti in refusing to come to the banquet 
at his bidding, Memucan was the first to speak. 
He represented that the queen’s example was likely 
to be followed by all the princesses of Media and 
Persia, and recommended that she should be de- 
posed from her royal dignity, and that a decree 
should forthwith be published enjoining upon all 
wives to give due honour to their own husbands. 
This advice pleased the king, and was at once 
carried into effect (Est 11%-?2). H. A. WHITE. 


MENAHEM (073)=‘consoler’ ; Mavayju, A Mavanp, 
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the latter form being the same as is found Ac 13?), 
—The history of Menahem is recorded 2 K 1518», 
He is there called ‘son of Gadi’ (Heb. 123, LXX 
Taddel). Gadiis most likely the name of his father, 
but it is possible that ‘son of Gadi’ may mean that 
he was a member of the tribe of Gad, many of 
whom had become regular soldiers in consequence 
of the harrying of the East Jordan land in the 
long course of the Syrian wars (see 2 K 15%, and 
cf. Stade, Gesch. des V. Isr. i. 576). During the 
six months’ reign of Zechariah, the last king of the 
house of Jehu, Menahem seems to have been one 
of the foremost generals ; and when Shallum con- 
spired against and murdered Zechariah, Menahem 
was in command at Tirzah, once the capital of the 
northern kingdom and still an important military 
post. Menahem did not acquiesce in Shallum’s 
usurpation. He marched from Tirzah to Samaria, 
defeated and slew his rival, and mounted the 
throne. According to the MT of v.!® his next 
move was against Tiphsah, which refused to admit 
him. He tookit by storm, slaughtered the inhabit- 
ants, and treated the unhappy women with the 
atrocious cruelty too common in those days. In 
several particulars the text of this sixteenth verse 
is corrupt, and there can be little doubt that it is 
so in respect of the town-name. The only city of 
this name mentioned in the Bible is the well-known 
Thapsacus, on the Euphrates (1 K 4% [Heb 5+). 
Rawlinson’s suggestion (Speaker's Comm. in loc.) 
that an expedition thither by Menahem would be 
the natural sequel to Jeroboam 1.’s occupation of 
Hamath, is condemned by the fact that Menahem’s 
position at home was too insecure for him to venture 
tar afield. On the other hand, we need not assume 
the existence of a Tiphsah in the land of Israel, 
unmentioned in any other passage. The LXX, 
which has Oapce\d in v.14, here reads Oepocd (A 
Capa). It is not difficult to believe that in those 
disturbed times, when no one knew who would ulti- 
mately come out at the top, Tirzah closed its gates 
behind Menahem as soon as he marched out against 
Shallum, and was therefore visited with bloody 
vengeance when he forced them open again. On 
this view we should read 7y7n instead of non, and 
omit ny7AD as a clerical error. The other alterna- 
tive is to adopt Thenius’ conjecture, and, with the 
minimum of alteration, read msa for noan; the 
town thus named, Tappuah, being on the boundary 
between Ephraim and Manasseh, Jos 168 177-8 (cf. 
Benzinger, Kénige, in Marti’s Handkomimm.). A 
keen sense of the evil and misery of these days of 
internal strife is best gained from such writings as 
Telos. fi igs eee. 

It was in the short and troubled reign of 
Menahem that the Assyrian invader first set foot in 
the Holy Land. ‘There came against the land Pul 
the king of Assyria’ (2 K 15). Schrader (COT? 
i. 222, 230) has shown that this Pul, the Ilépos of 
the Ptolemaic Canon, and Tiglath-pileser 111. of 
the cuneiform records, are identical, that probably 
‘when he became ruler he exchanged the name 
Pflu, which belonged to him as a subject, ... 
for the other name Tuklat-abal-isarra. Yet the 
earlier and original name was perhaps the most 
popular one. It was that under which he first 
became known to the Israelites.’ The books of 
Hosea and Isaiah exhibit a deep and abiding 
division between an Egyptian and an Assyrian 
party in Israel. It is possible that at this crisis 
the king and his faction actually solicited the 
interposition of Assyria. Tiglath-pileser’s own 
account would look as though he came unsolicited, 
sweeping Israel, along with the other states of 
Western Syria, into his net. In III R9, No. 3, 
lines 50-57, he enumerates ‘the tribute of Kush- 
tashpi of Kummuch, Rezin of Damascus, Menahem 
of Samaria (Mi-ni-hi-im-mi Sa-mt-ri-na-ai), Hiram 
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of Tyre,’ and many other petty kings (see Winckler, 
Keilinsch. Textbuch, pp. 17, 18; cf. Schrader, Cor Bs 
i. 284). In any case, Menahem succeeded in 
inducing Tiglath-pileser to accept him as a vassal, 
and it may well have been his policy on this 
occasion that evoked the prophet’s reproaches, 
Hos 538 (ef. 734) 89 108 (cf. 124) 14%. . des 

The method by which Menahem met his suzerain’s 
demand for money has thrown light on the economic 
condition of the kingdom. ‘Menahem gave Pul a 
thousand talents of silver that his hand might be 
with him. . . . And Menahem exacted the money 
of Israel, even of all the mighty men of wealth, 
of each man fifty shekels of silver’ (2 K 151%). 
That is to say, there were 60,000 ‘men of means’ 
in the land. , 

The mention of Menahem on Tiglath-pileser’s 
list of tributaries enables us to fix his date with a 
fair degree of precision, and compels us to correct 
the number of years assigned to him in v.”. The 
Assyrian list is of the year B.C. 738. Pekah, who 
sueceeded Menahem’s son, Pekahiah, after the 
latter had reigned two years, occupied the throne 
in 734. The Assyrian invasion must have occurred 
not very long after Menahem had ‘seized the reins ; 
otherwise he would not have been so eager to 
utilize it for the confirmation of his authority. 
Hence the dates given for Menahem in the art. 
CHRONOLOGY, vol. i. p. 401 of this Dictionary, are 
more probable than Wellhausen’s (JJG? p. 80) 
view that Menahem seized the kingdom in 745, or 
even than that of Kautzsch (Hist. of OT Lit., Eng. 
trans., p. 185), who gives 743-737. Three or four 
years, not ten years, must have been the extent of 
his reign. And that was quite long enough. He 
was a military adventurer, who reigned for him- 
self, not for his people, and did nothing to heal the 
sores of theland. ‘The prophecies of Hosea present 
us With an all too vivid picture of the drunkenness, 
debauchery, injustice, oppression, superstition, as 
well as of the confused and fluctuating politics of 
the time. And if it is unsafe to fix on individual 
traits as belonging specifically to Menahem’s reign, 
we are at all events quite justified in forming our 
general idea of the character of the reign from the 
dark picture which the prophet paints. Menahem 
seems to have died a natural death. He was the 
last king of Israel who was succeeded on the throne 
by his son. 

One of the best sketches of Menahem and his 
rule is that given by Kittel (Hist. of the Hebrews, 
li. 332-337), although it is difficult to understand 
the reason for the assertion (p. 332), ‘Of the few 
kings of the kingdom of Ephraim who died a 
natural death, Jeroboam IL. is the last.’ Benzinger 
(Konige, 167, 168) is excellent; and Stade (Gesch. 
des V. Isr. i. 576) is still worth reading. See also 
his discussion of the text of v.1°, ZA W, 1886, p. 160. 

J. TAYLOR. 

MENE MENE TEKEL UPHARSIN (pn s30 si 
por; Theod. Mavi, dexér, gdapés; LXX tr. in Dn 5” 
"HplOunrar, karedoylcbn, é&Aprac).—The words of the 
famous handwriting on the wall at Belshazzar’s 
feast (Dn 5%). The construction of the enigma in 
this chapter is similar to that in ch. 2: by per- 
forming one part of it Daniel certifies the correct- 
ness of his performance of the other part. Here, 
by deciphering what no one else can read, he gains 
eredit for his explanation and application of the 
words. The author does not state wherein lay the 
difficulty of reading the words on the wall, and 
none of the many guesses on this subject made in 
ancient and modern times is worthy of attention. 
Clearly, however, the writing must have been, in 
the author’s intention, of a kind with which the 
king and his wise men were familiar, though in 
this particular case they were unable to read it. 
It requires no flight of the imagination to conceive 
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such a case. The CJS contains numerous speci- 
mens of Phcenician and Neo-Punic texts, which, 
owing to careless writing or ignorant transcription, 
still baffle the ingenuity of decipherers ; and the 
same is the case sometimes with Greek cursive. Yet 
these alphabets are not more liable to become unin- 
telligible than that Aramaic cursive which was 
probably in ‘ Daniel’s’ mind, and of which we have 
specimens in the Blacassian papyri. When such 
texts are read, those who are familiar with both 
script and language can easily see whether the 
readings are right or wrong. The test of Daniel’s 
ability, though not equal to that given in ch. 2, 
was therefore still considerable. 

Daniel’s interpretation and application of the 
words occupy vv.?°?8, where it is noticeable that 
the readings differ slightly from those given in v.”. 
Méné appears only once, and the singular pérés is 
substituted for the plural parsin. The texts of 
Theodotion and Jerome bring v.” into agreement 
with vv. 8, in the opinion of many critics (cf. 
Peters in JBL xv. 116) rightly. The general 
principle of Daniel’s interpretation is to render 
each word twice (as Hitzig observes). This appears 
most clearly in the case of the last word, which is 
made to mean ‘thy kingdom is broken up and 
given to Media and Persia,’ a rendering which suits 
parsin if interpreted (1) as ‘fragments’ (Ewald 
and others) or ‘they break’ (Hitzig and others) ; 
(2) as ‘the Persias.’ The Persias, according to the 
writer, stands for Media and Persia, just as with 
the Arabs ‘the Euphrateses’ [dual] means the 
Tigris and the Euphrates, ‘the Basras’ [dual] 
means Basra and Kufa (Vennier, Grammaire 
Arabe, § 288). The second word means ‘ weighed’ 
(from él) and ‘thou art light’ (from ll). The 
first word is apparently made to mean ‘counted’ 
and ‘handed over’ (npbwa), the second sense being 
perhaps given it on the authority of Is 65" (where 
for m3 the Targ. has 70x, a synonym of Dvn). 
Hitzig suggests that the second sense of méné, 
‘completed,’ is got from the similar méé, ‘ full.’ 
The grammar of the second word suffers somewhat 
in this interpretation, since spn should be pn in 
the first sense. 

It might seem that this explanation of the words 
must be certainly right, since either the whole 
narrative is the author’s invention, or, if it be 
historical, Daniel’s explanation was found satisfac- 
tory by those likely to know. There is, however, 
a third possibility, viz. that an actual inscription 
found on the walls of the palace at Babylon, or at 
any rate found somewhere, was worked by the 
author of Daniel into this dramatic scene, and 
arbitrarily explained. Somewhat similarly Epi- 
phanius (adv. Her. xix. 4) produces the saying of 
the Arabic prophet Elxai and interprets it quite 
wrongly ; it was left to M. A. Levy to interpret 
the words correctly in 1858 (ZDMG xii. 712). In 
the case of the words in Daniel there is something 
in favour of such a supposition. Besides the 
grammatical difficulty in the case of the second 
word, the uncertainty as to signification in the 
case of the first, and its actual repetition, make the 
principle of rendering each word twice resemble 
the artifice of an interpreter rather than what was 
actually intended by the author of the inscription. 
But if that principle be abandoned, the words 
‘counted, weighed, and fragments’ are not 
sufficient to justify the gloss; for the word 
‘weighed’ by no means implies that the weight is 
deficient, any more than ‘counted’ implies that 
the number is complete. Moreover, if the author 
was composing a suitable death-warrant for 
Babylon, it is probable that he would have given 
a sentence which would be clear, or a quotation 
which would be appropriate. But if he is not the 
author of the inscription, these difficulties may 


ee be got rid of by a better interpreta- 
ion. 

A suggestion for a fresh rendering of the words 
in Dn was made by Clermont-Ganneau in the 
Journal Asiatique for 1886 (Sér. viii. vol. i. 36; 
translated in Hebraica, 1887), which was followed 
up by T. Néldeke (ZA i. 414-418), G. Hoffmann 
(vb. ii. 45-48), P. Haupt (John Hopkins Univ. Cire. 
No. 58, p. 104), Bevan (Dan. 106f.), and J. D. Prince 
(Journ. of the American Oriental Society, xv. 
elxxxii-clxxxix). He regarded the words in the 
text as the names of weights, ‘a Mina, a Mina, a 
Shekel, and [two] Peras.’ The word peras is used 
in Jewish writings for ‘a half,’ especially ‘a half 
mina.’ This discovery seemed to shed some light 
on the difficulty of reading the words, which could 
all be represented by ideographs; though it is not 
clear why the wise men of Babylon should have 
been puzzled by such common signs. It also 
seemed to give an explanation of ¢é/él which did 
not violate grammar (though this is not certain). 
Otherwise this discovery seems to give little help. 
For, besides the improbable character of the sum 
(which would be like £1, 1s., some £4), how came 
it to be connected with the fall of Babylon? Cler- 
mont -Ganneau therefore practically abandoned 
his discovery as soon as made, and offered a 
variety of renderings, of which ‘Mina by Mina 
weigh the Peras’ may be given as an example. 
Haupt, who adopted the rendering ‘there have 
been counted a Mina, a Shekel, and Perases,’ 
thought these weights stood symbolically for 
Nebuchadnezzar, Belshazzar, and the Medes and 
Persians. But it is incredible that this, if correct, 
could have escaped the author of Dn 2; and for a 
death-warrant it is by no means dramatic. 

We are driven back therefore to Daniel’s expla- 
nation of the first two words as verbs, which, if we 
had the inscription on stone, we should probably 
render ‘he has counted, counted, weighed.’ It is 
curious that the third word 515 has in the Targum 
a sense which is very similar to that of the pre- 
ceding two, 7t.e. ‘to assess’ (for the Heb. yyn in 
Ly). The reading of vv.?%?5 would therefore be 
naturally rendered ‘he has counted, weighed, 
assessed,’ and that of v.% ‘he has counted, counted, 
weighed, and they assess.’ The first of these reads 
like a commercial formula with which goods might 
be labelled, implying that they were ready for 
immediate delivery ; while the second might be a 
description in technical language of a sale in which 
the salesman gives an accurate description of the 
goods, for which the buyers offer a price. The 
interpretation given in vy.**-?8 would in either case 
err in assigning a separate application to each of 
the words of a formula which as a whole was a 
symbolical description of the occasion. 

If the inscription given in Dn 5 be historical, it 
is probable that some euhemeristic explanation of 
its appearance, such as Prince suggests, should be 
adopted. The historical character of the name 
Belshazzar leads us to seek for more elements of 
fact in this chapter than in the rest of the Aramaic 
portion of the book ; and if it could be made out 
that the inscription had been misunderstood by the 
writer, there would be some probability in favour 
of its authenticity. It must be confessed, how- 
ever, that the assumption that the inscription is by 
a different hand from that of the rest of the book 
opens a wide field for conjecture. 

D. 8. MARGOLIOUTH. 

MENELAUS (Mevéaos).—A usurping high priest 
in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes. According 
to Josephus (Ant. XII. v. 1) he was originally named 
Onias, and was a brother of Onias mI. and Jason ; 
but the account in 2 Mac, which is probably more 
trustworthy, states that he was a Benjamite, a 
brother of Simon, the guardian of the temple, who 
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had instigated the attempt of Heliodorus to plunder 
the treasury (2 Mac 47, cf. 34). In B.c. 171 
Menelaus was sent by Jason to convey his promised 
tribute to Antiochus, and by offering the king a 
still larger bribe secured the high priesthood for 
himself. When Menelaus was established in 
Jerusalem this money still remained unpaid, and, 
a dispute on this matter having arisen between 
him and Sostratus, the Syrian commandant, they 
were both summoned to appear before Antiochus 
(2 Mac 4% 4). When they arrived in Antioch, the 
king was absent in Cilicia. Menelaus therefore 
took the opportunity to secure the support of the 
vicegerent Andronicus by means of rich presents, 
which were commonly supposed to have been stolen 
from the temples. He Ate persuaded Andronicus 
to murder treacherously the ex-high priest Onias 
Ul., who had taken refuge in the sanctuary at 
Daphne (vv.*!-%*), Meanwhile the misconduct of 
Lysimachus (wh. see), the deputy left by Menelaus, 
bad led to a serious riot at Jerusalem, and the 
Jews sent a deputation to meet the king at Tyre, 
and to make formal complaints against the high 
priest. Menelaus, who seems to have remained in 
Syria, again had recourse to bribery, and having 
won over an influential courtier, Ptolemy the son 
of Dorymenes, he secured both his own acquittal 
and the execution of his accusers (vv.*°*°). During 
the Egyptian expedition of Antiochus (B.C. 170), 
Jason attempted to regain his former position, and, 
suddenly attacking Jerusalem, forced his rival to 
take refuge in the citadel. Antiochus treated this 
attack as an act of open rebellion. He marched 
on Jerusalem, gave orders for a terrible massacre, 
and plundered the temple of its most sacred 
treasures, receiving (it is said) in this sacrilege the 
assistance of Menelaus himself (20. 5516 22t-) ef, 
1 Mac 1”°-*4). Menelaus was confirmed in power, 
but after the second attack of the Syrians on 
Jerusalem (1 Mac 17-4, 2 Mac 5-26) we hear no 
more of him till the next reign. We do not know 
who exercised the office of high priest after the 
victories of Judas. But in B.C. 162, either before 
(2 Mac 13-8) or after (Jos. Ant. XII. ix. 7) the 
campaign of Lysias and Eupator, Menelaus met 
his death. He had incurred the anger of the 
Syrian chancellor, who represented him as the 
cause of all the troubles in Judea. He was accord- 
ingly sent by the king to Berea, a town between 
Hierapolis and Antioch, and there executed. 
According to 2 Mac /.c. he was carried to a certain 
tower, and thrown down into the ashes with which 
it was filled—a fitting retribution for one who had 
so grievously desecrated the holy altar at Jerusalem 
(ef. Rawlinson on 2 Mac in Speaker's Comm. ; 
Schiirer, HJP I. i. 204f., 225 f.). 
H. A. WHITE. 


MENESTHEUS (MevecOeds Band prob. A; Mnes- 
theus).—The father of Apollonius, a general of 
Antiochus Epiphanes and chief collector of tribute 
(2 Mac 4”, cf. 5%, 1 Mac 1”). In the RV of 2 Mac 
44, on the strength of a conjecture of Hort’s in a 
difficult passage, mention is again made of Apol- 
lonius the son of Menestheus (reading Mevecbéws 
for walvecOar éws), but the person there intended 
seems rather to be Apollonius the son of Thraszeus 
(ef. 3°). See, further, under APOLLONIUS. 

H. A. WHITE. 

MENI (39; % 7¥x7 [but in some MSS, the render- 
ings of 3 and 11 being interchanged, 6 daluwy or 
70 daiudyiov]; Aq. Theod. weve; Vulg. omits; Targ. 
pmnbdnr their object of fear [i.e. their false god]; 
Syr. combining both clauses, x42 fortwnes).—In 
Is 65" the name of a divinity, worshipped by the 
Israelites, ‘But ye... that prepare a table for 
Gad (Fortune), and that fill up mingled wine unto 
Méni (Destiny) ; ” I will destine (*m32:) you to the 
sword,’ ete. The root 732 means in Heb. to number, 


in Arab. to assign, apportion (cf. Heb. 733 a portion) ; 
and there is little doubt that Méni (properly, 
that which is apportioned or destined) was a per- 
sonification of destiny, and was a male deity cor- 
responding to Mandt, one of the ‘daughters of 
Allah,’ a great stone worshipped by the old heathen 
Arabians (see particulars from Ibn Kalbi and others 
in Wellh. Reste Arab. Heid. 22-25 [, 25-29]), and 
mentioned in Koran 53”, and also to maniyya 
(plur. mandya, mand), an expression for fate 
(fates) used by Arabic poets. Manét—or rather 
(Nold. ZDMG, 1887, p. 709) its plural Manawdat, 
‘the fates’—occurs also in the Nabatzean inscrip- 
tions of Higr, at about the period of the Christian 
era, as the name of one of the gods worshipped by 
the Nabateeans (Euting, Nad. Jnschr. 2° 3% ® 98 208 
27 [=CIS 1. i. 1977, 198%® ete. ; add also 320 F, 
and 271 the n. pr. nso12y]: np). The name Meni 
itself has been supposed to occur in the pr. n, *3D72y 
found on some of the coins of the Achzmenidz 
(Rédiger, in the app. to Ges. Zhes. p. 97) ; and also 
in the inscription on an altar at Vaison in Provence 
(Orelli Henzen, 5862), ‘Belus Fortune rector, 
Menisque magister’ (where Belus, as the parallel 
Greek inscription shows, is the Bel of Apamea in 
Syria), quoted by Mordtmann, ZDMG xxxix. 
(1885) p. 44.* As Jewish tradition identified Gad 
with the planet Jupiter, and Arab. astrology 
called Jupiter the greater fortune, and Venus the 
lesser fortune, it has been conjectured (Ges., Del., 
Cheyne) that Meni denoted Venus. 
S. R. DRIVER. 

MENNA (Mevyd, Tisch. Treg. WH; Maivay TR, 

hence AV Menan).—An ancestor of Jesus, Lk 3*. 


MENUHAH (an9).—In Jg 20% ‘They enclosed 
the Benjamites . . . QA2T7 AMID menthah hidri- 
khuht)’; AV ‘trode them down with ease’ (A Vm 
‘from Menuchah’), RV ‘trode them down (RVm 
‘overtook them’) at their resting-place’ (RVm ‘at 
Menuhah’); B dad Nova xara rida; Vulg. nec 
erat ulla requies morientuwm. We should perhaps 
read n3>, Manahath (which see), or better ani3 
‘from Nohah.’ In 1 Ch 8? Nohah (which see) is a 
clan of Benjamin. Cf. Moore, ‘Judges’ in Internat. 
Crit. Comm.; Kittel in SBOT; Budde, Kurzer 
Hand-Comm. zum AT. W. H. BENNETT. 


MENUHOTH.—See MANAHETHITES. 


MEONENIM, OAK OF (RVm ‘The augurs’ oak 
or terebinth,’ AV [wrongly] PLAIN oF M., AVm 
‘(Plain of) the regarders of times’ [cf. Dt 18%]; 
Heb. m3yp Pow ; A. dpvds droB\erévrwy, B ’Hdwr- 
pawvepnely ; Vulg. gue respicit quercwm).—Only in 
Jg 9”, where Gaal tells Zebul that he sees troops 
approaching, ‘and one company cometh by the way 
of the oak of Meonenim.’ Mé‘énénim is mase. pl. 
participle Polel (possibly a denominative from 
‘Gnadn, ‘cloud’), which occurs as a common noun, 
Dt 1814, Mic 512 (eb.1),) AV ‘diviners,’ ‘sooth- 
sayers,’ RV ‘them that practise augury,’ ‘sooth- 
sayers.’ Other forms of the verb occur Ly 196, 2K 
OISS2Ch. 335, Is 2° 57%, Jer 279. Médnéntm were a 
class of diviners, whose character is uncertain, the 
connexion with ‘dndn being perhaps only an acci- 
dental resemblance (see SOOTHSAYER). 

Sacred trees at or near Shechem are mentioned : 
Gn 12° JE ‘Abram passed through the land unto 
the place of Shechem, unto the oak (ji$x) of Moreh’ 
(see MOREH) ; Gn 354 E, Jacob buries the family 
images under the oak (aby) which was by (oy) 
Shechem ; Jos 24° E, ‘the oak (nby) that was in 


* On the possible occurrence of the name in Assyrian, see 
Johns in the Exp. Times, June 1899, p. 423 (the Egyptian-looking 
proper name Puti-mani), and Aug. p. 626 f. (a deity, ‘Manu the 
great,’ worshipped in the city of Asshur, III R. 66. 2, 3), and 
Hommel, ib. Sept. p. 566 f. (Manawdt also Minean). 
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the sanctuary of J”,’ under which Joshua set up a 
stone, i.e. a mazgzebhah ; Jg 9°‘ the oak of the pillar 
(RVm ‘ garrison,’ 2y2 }\>x) that was in Shechem.’ 
Instead of aya read 732¥D, so that this oak is the 
same as the preceding. Generally, some or all of 
these five references may be to the same tree; the 
use of different terms is no objection, as }\bx and 
by are used loosely for trees of the same kind, 
and aby is mistaken pointing for by; the trees in 
Gn 354, Jg 9°7 seem to stand outside Shechem; and 
if so, the references are not to the tree ‘in 
Shechem’ in the other passages. But (Moore, 
Internat. Crit. Comm., ad loc.) ‘there is no reason 
why there may not have been three, or a half- 
dozen, well-known sacred trees in the vicinity of 
Shechem.’ There is nothing to indicate the exact 
position of the Oak of the Mé‘onénim. 
W. H. BENNETT. 

MEONOTHAI (-nisiys; B Mavadei, A Mava6l).— 

Son of Othniel, 1 Ch 444, See GENEALOGY, IV. 48. 


MEPHAATH.—A city of Reuben, Jos 1318 (nypp ; 
B Maddad, A Mn¢daé);.assigned to the Levites, 
Jos 21%7 (nypp; B Madd, A Macdd), 1 Ch 67 
(Heb. *, nypp; B Madépdra, A Pad0); a Moabite 
city in Jer 487 (Kethibh nypin, Kéré nypp; LXX 
[317] B Mwdds, A Mw¢d@). On the name see 
D. H. Miller, ZDMG, 1876, p. 679; 1883, p. 362. 
Mephaath is noticed with Kedemoth and Jahaz, 
and lay apparently to the south of Reuben. In 
the 4th cent. A.D. (Onomast. s.v.) it is said to have 
been the station of a Roman garrison near the 
desert. C. R. CONDER. 


MEPHIBOSHETH (nvr, B MeudiBdcbe, A -ar).— 
4. A son of Jonathan (2S 44a/.). As the real name 
of Ishbosheth was Eshbaal (man of Baal), so Mephi- 
bosheth is a transformation of the original name 
Meri-Baal or Merib-Baal, which has been variously 
rendered ‘ Baal’s man,’ ‘ Baal contends,’ or ‘ Baal’s 
warrior.’* As in the case of Ishbosheth, it is the 
Chronicler who has preserved the true name (1 Ch 
84 [B MepiBdad, A Medpi Baad] and 9* [B MapeBdad, 
A MexpiBdad]). The reason why Baal was thus 
transformed into Bosheth has been already ex- 
plained. See ISHBOSHETH. 

Upon David’s accession to the throne, it would 
have been quite in accordance with Oriental custom 
if he had exterminated the family of Saul. (Com- 
pare the conduct of Athaliah in 2K 11’). His 
friendship for Jonathan led him, however, to follow 
a different course. With Ishbosheth had perished 
the last of Saul’s sons by wives of the first rank, 
and with the exception of Jonathan none of them 
seem to have left any issue, although we read in 
2S 218 of sons of Saul by his concubine Rizpah, 
and also of grandsons, the children of his daughter 
Merab. Once David was firmly established upon 
the throne, he ascertained by aes of Ziba, 
who had been the steward of Saul, that a son of 
Jonathan named Merib-baal (Mephibosheth) still 
survived (2S 9), This son of his most intimate 
friend could all the more safely be spared by 
David, as his bodily condition made him of little 
account in a warlike age, and precluded the 
possibility of his proving a dangerous rival. From 
28 44 we learn that in the hurried flight of Saul’s 
household, when tidings came of the defeat at 
Gilboa, M., who was then five years old, sustained 


*See Gray, Heb. Proper Names, p. 200, n.3, and Kittel (in 
SBOT) on 1 Ch 84, who both hold that bya 72 (‘man or hero 
of Baal’) is the original form, Kittel offering as an alternative 
rendering ‘my lord is Baal’ (cf. CIS i. 111). On the other hand, 
Nestle (Higennamen, p. 120f.) adopts the form bya ap. The 
change of ‘7D into ‘5D (besides that of bya into nwa) was 
probably intended still further to disguise the original form of 
the name, nvi’pD being probably taken to mean ‘one who 
scatters or disperses shame’ (Driver, Heb. Text of Sam. p. 195). 
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such injuries through a fall, that he became per- 
manently lame. Since his uncle Ishbosheth’s 
death, he had been living in concealment at 
Lo-debar to the E. of the Jordan. It was probably 
not without trepidation that he obeyed the sum- 
mons to court, and, in answer to David’s promises 
of protection and favour, he could only reply with 
true Oriental self-depreciation, ‘What is thy servant 
that thou shouldest look upon such a dead dog as 
Tam?’ (28 9°). Asa pledge of the sincerity of his 
promises, the king restored to Jonathan’s son all 
the personal estates of Saul, Ziba being appointed 
to administer these for the benefit of M., who was 
himself maintained as a permanent guest at the 
king’s table (28 9). This latter arrangement 
commended itself from the point of view both of 
friendship and of policy. 

The next mention of M. is during the troublous 

eriod when, in consequence of Absalom’s rebellion, 
David had to abandon Jerusalem. At the Mount 
of Olives the king was met by Ziba, who brought 
a couple of asses laden with bread, bunches of 
raisins, cakes of dried fruit, and wine, which he 
offered for the use of the royal household. In 
answer to the question, ‘Where is thy master?’ 
Ziba declared that M. had preferred to remain in 
Jerus. in the hope that the kingdom of Saul would 
be restored to him. It was an unlikely story, for 
M. had surely less to expect from Absalom than 
from David; yet it served its purpose, and the 
crafty Ziba had the satisfaction of hearing David 
say, ‘ Behold, thine is all that pertaineth to M.’ 
(2S 164). When David returned to Jerus. after 
the defeat and death of Absalom, M. came to con- 
gratulate him ; and being met with the stern ques- 
tion, ‘Wherefore wentest thou not with me, M. ?’ 
proceeded to exculpate himself and to accuse Ziba 
of fraud. David’s flight, he alleged, had occasioned 
him the acutest grief, and in token of mourning he 
had not trimmed his beard nor washed his feet or 
his clothes from the time the king left his capital 
till he returned to it. Nay, he had intended to 
accompany his benefactor, but Ziba had taken 
advantage of his helplessness, and, instead of 
saddling an ass for him to ride after David, had 
gone and basely calumniated him to the king. 
David’s answer seems a strange one, ‘Why speakest 
thou any more of thy matters? I say, thou and 
Ziba divide the land.’ It would seem as if he only 
half believed M., or at least despaired of reaching 
the truth. Ziba might have been faithful to 
David, simply because he felt sure of being on 
the winning side; but at all events he had been 
faithful, and the king felt in no mood to reproach 
him. The easiest way was to compromise the 
matter, leaving the steward and the master each 
in possession of half the profits of Saul’s estates. 
A strange way of doing justice from a European 
but not from an Oriental point of view! M., who 
always makes a favourable impression upon us, 
and who seems to have inherited the warm heart 
and generous disposition of his father Jonathan, 
replied, ‘Yea, let him take all, forasmuch as my 
lord the king is come in peace unto his own house’ 
(2S 19°). 

According to 2S 9 Mephibosheth had a son 
named Mica (3°), from whom seems to have sprung 
a family afterwards well known in Israel (1 Ch 8° 
9" [na2, Micah)). 

2. One of the sons of Rizpah handed over by 
David to the Gibeonites for execution (28 218). 

J. A. SELBIE. — 

MERAB (222; 1S 14” B Mepdg, A omits; 18 
18!7-19 B omits, A MepéB).—The elder daughter of 
Saul. According to the later of the two docu- 
ments in 18, Saul promised his daughter to the 
slayer of Goliath (1 S 17%). This poe how- 
ever, was afterwards ignored, and Saul is repre- 
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sented as trying to bring about David’s destruction 
by offering him Merab’s hand as a reward for his 
military services against the Philistines (1 8 181”). 
But, though David successfully carried out the 
task which the king had set him, Saul failed to 
keep his promise, and Merab became the wife of 
Adriel the Meholathite. In the earlier document 
nothing is known of this incident in connexion 
with Merab, but only of the affection of Michal, 
Saul’s second daughter, for David. In 28S 218 
Michal is clearly a mistake for Merab, whose five 
sons were delivered by David into the hands of 
the Gibeonites, by whom they were slain and 
‘hanged before the Lord.’ See, further, art. 
MICHAL. J. F. STENNING. 


MERAIAH (7792; B Maped, A Mapid).—The re- 
presentative of the priestly house of Seraiah in the 
days of Joiakim, Neh 12”. 


MERAIOTH (ni).—1. Son of Ahitub and father 
of Zadok, 1 Ch 9 (B Mapudd, A Mapu), Neh 11 
(AB Map.d0). 2. A Levite, or a Levitical family 
name, 1 Ch 6% [Heb. 5°2f-] © [Heb. 87], Ezr 7%. In 
the first two of these passages B has Mapew\, A 
Mapo.w@ and Mepadé, in the third B has Mapepdé, 
A Mapudéé. This Meraioth is called in 1 Es 8? 
Memeroth and in 2 Es 1* Marimoth. 3. A priestly 
house which was represented by Helkai in the days 
of Joiakim, Neh 12% (B x* A om. ; Ne? Mapidd)= 
Meremoth (which see) of v.°. 


MERARI (179, Mepap(e)t) 4. is known to us only 
from P and the Chronicler. According to these 
writers he was the third of the three sons of Levi 
(Ex 616, Nu 3!’7, 1 Ch 61:16 23°), and accompanied 
Jacob into Egypt (Gn 46"). He had two sons, 
Mahli and Mushi (Bie GPS Whey BO, 1) Oley GES 29) 
Nothing further is related of Merari personally, 
but of the fortunes of his descendants we have 
fuller particulars. Their history falls into three 
periods—(1) the wilderness wanderings, and the 
settlement in Canaan ; (2) the monarchy ; (3) after 
the Exile. 

(1) At the time of the census taken by Moses in 
the wilderness of Sinai the Merarites were divided 
into two families, the Mahlites and the Mushites 
(Nu 8°). The whole number of males from a month 
old was 6200 (3"4), and between 30 and 50 years of 
age 3200 (4-4). Their position in the camp was 
on the side of the tabernacle northward, and their 
chief at this time was Zuriel the son of Abihail 
(3°), The office assigned to them was the carry- 
ing of the less important parts of the tabernacle 
—boards, pins, cords, ete. (3°% $7 451. 921017), In this 
they were to be superintended by Ithamar the 
son of Aaron (4%), and four waggons and eight 
oxen were given to them for transit purposes (7°). 
The two families 6f Merarites are mentioned in 
the account of the second census taken by Moses 
and Eleazar in the plains of Moab by the Jordan, 
when the whole number of the Levites was 23,000 
(2657 58), After the settlement in Pal., 12 cities out 
of the territories of Reuben, Gad, and Zebulun 
were assigned to them (Jos 217 %-# [P]=1 Ch 
683. 77-81), 

(2) In the reign of David, as narrated by the 
Chronicler, we have several references to the 
Merarites. The Merarite family of Jeduthun 
(=Ethan, 1 Ch 6* 151”), together with the Kohath- 
ite family of Heman and the Gershonite family 
of Asaph, were, according to this writer, specially 
set apart to administer the temple music (cf. 1 Ch 
671-47 1641-42 951-7; and see ETHAN, JEDUTHUN). 
Consequently at the bringing up of the ark from 
the house of Obed-edom into Jerus. we find that, 
of the 220 Merarites who are said to have been 
present under the leadership of Asaiah (1 Ch 15%), 


Ethan and certain others took part in the music 
(1517-19), Descendants of the two families of 
Mahli and Mushi are mentioned as ‘heads of the 
fathers’ houses’ when David divided the Levites 
into courses, 1 Ch 237-8, and in 1 Ch 26°” certain 
Merarites are specified as doorkeepers (cf. 9! 23°), 
Further, in the reign of Hezekiah, Merarites are 
mentioned as taking part in the cleansing of the 
temple (2 Ch 29": 14). , 

(3) For the period after the Exile we have a few 
scattered notices of members of the family of 
Merarites. 1 Ch 9=Neh 11 seems to contain a 
list of those who were known to be dwelling in 
Judea during the period immediately after the 
return from captivity. In these lists occur the 
names of ‘Shemaiah... of the sons of Merari’ 
(1 Ch 94=Neh 11”), and ‘Obadiah or Abda. . . son 
of Jeduthun’ (1 Ch 9!=Neh 11”). Lastly, when 
Ezra went up to Jerus. in B.C, 454 it is expressly 
stated that certain Merarites accompanied him 
(Ezr gis. 19), e 

The Merarites (7727) occur Nu 26°7, elsewhere 
called ‘the sons of Merari,’ Ex 619, Nu 32° 4°9 9%. 42. 45 
78 1017, 1 Ch 6% 2% 44. 63.77 git 155.17 9321 9427 9619, 
2 Ch 29%, Ezr 8%; or ‘the children of Merari,’ 
Jos 217: 4-40. For their history see above. 

2. The father of Judith (Jth 8! 16’). 

W. C. ALLEN. 

MERATHAIM (o:n7>) is given as a proper name 
by both AV and RV in Jer‘50” ‘Go up against 
the land of Merathaim’ (A Vm ‘or of the rebels,’ 
RVm ‘i.e. double rebellion’). The term is an enig- 
matical one, possibly suggested (Del. Parad. 182) 
by Bab. Marrdtim, the land by the nar Marrdtu, 
or ‘ bitter river’ (Persian Gulf)=S. Babylonia, and 
adapted so as to recall to a Heb. ear either ‘ double 
rebellion’ (o:n9) or ‘double bitterness’ (2072). 
The LXX (B) mixpds érlBnbe éx’ atrjy (277") connects 
uyn7> with the root meaning ‘ bitter.’ 

J. A. SELBIE. 

MERCHANDISE, MERCHANTMAN.—The word 
merchandise (from Old Fr. marchandise, a mer- 
chant’s wares), somewhat archaic now, is used in 
AV in two senses, one of which is quite obsolete. 
1. The first meaning is goods, wares, any object 
of commerce, as Rev 18" ‘The merchants of the 
earth shall weep and mourn over her ; for no man 
buyeth their merchandise any more’ (rdv yéuov 
atrév, RVm ‘their cargo’). Defoe, Crusoe, p. 535 
‘He confess’d, he said, it was not a Place for 
Merchants, except that at some certain Times 
they had a kind of a Fair there, when the merchants 
from Japan came over to buy the Chinese Mer- 
chandizes.’ 2. But the word was also used for 
‘traffic’ in goods, and even for ‘gain’ from such 
traflic : so Pr 344 ‘The merchandise of it [wisdom] 
is better than the merchandise of silver, and the 
gain thereof than fine gold’ (_p27779 AIND rin). CF. 
Shaks. Merch. of Venice, 11. i. 1834—‘ Were he 
out of Venice, I can make what merchandise 
T will.’ 

Merchantman is in AV simply ‘merchant,’ Gn 
37, 1 K 10%, Mt 13%. Latimer, Sermons, p. 500, 
says, ‘The craftsman or merchantman teacheth 
his prentice to lie, and to utter his wares with 
lying and forswearing.’ J. HASTINGS. 


MERCURY.—The tr® of ‘Epufjs, Ac 1422, for which 
the rendering ‘Hermes’ of RVm is preferable. 
The Romans in many cases transferred the attri- 
butes and functions of the Greek deities to their 
own. Thus Mercury (from mera = merchandise), 
the god of commerce and profit, was identified with 
the Greek Hermes, the patron of good luck. One 
of the many functions of the latter was that of 
messenger and spokesman of the gods. Hence the 
word épunvevs=an interpreter (‘interpres Divom,.’ 
Verg. dn. iv. 356). He was also regarded as the 


MERCY, MERCIFUL 


inventor of speech and the god of eloquence. When 
Paul and Barnabas had healed the cripple at 
Lystra, the inhabitants in their gratitude wished 
to sacrifice to them as gods, and they called the 
former Hermes because he took the lead in speak- 
ing. C. H. PRICHARD. 


MERCY, MERCIFUL.—These words have some- 
what changed in meaning since 1611. As the 
next article will show, they do not in AV express 
pardon, they denote compassion. Thus He 2” 
‘Wherefore in all things it behoved him to be 
made like unto his brethren, that he might be a 
merciful and faithful high priest in things per- 
taining to God, to make reconciliation for the sins 
of the people’ (é\ejuwy=pitiful, Vulg. mésericors) ; 
Mt 5’ ‘Blessed are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain mercy’ (ol éAXejuoves . . . edXenOjoovra, Vulg. 
misericordes . misericordiam consequentur) ; 
Lk 10°” ‘ which now of these three, thinkest thou, 
was neighbour unto him that felle among the 
thieves? And he said, He that shewed mercy on 
him’ (‘O rojoas 7d edeos per’ avrod); Sir 29! ‘He 
that is merciful will lend unto his neighbour’ 
(6 mov édeos). Cf. Shaks. Othello, v. ii. 86— 

*Not dead? not yet quite dead? 


I that am cruel am yet merciful ; 
I would not have thee linger in thy pain.’ 


Merch. of Venice, iv. i. 6— 


* Uncapable of pity, void and empty, 
From any dram of mercy.’ 


Pity is the oldest meaning of the word, which, it is now 
generally allowed, comes from Lat. mercedem, ‘ pay,’ ‘ reward.’ 
In Low Latin mercedem meant ‘ pity’; in French it expressed 
the ‘thanks’ of one who receives reward or consideration ; 
taken into English, it seems to have been associated with 
‘amerce’ and to have denoted the pay or penalty due for 
transgression, as ‘ to be in grievous mercie of the king’ (Statute 
of Henry vi.), ¢.e. ‘to be in hazard of a great penaltie,’ as 
Minshew explains. Then to ‘cry mercy’ is to beg off a penalty, 
and, that being granted, the sense of pardon and of the grace 
that pardons successively developed. Thus~ pity,’ found in the 
word as it came from Low Latin, was obscured through the 
association with ‘amerce,’ and restored by the natural use of 
the word. 


In Ps 117? 1197 155 is translated ‘ merciful kind- 
ness.’ The translation comes from Coverdale. 
RV gives ‘mercy’ in the first passage, ‘loving- 
kindness’ in the second; Amer. RV _ prefers 
‘lovingkindness’ in both. 

‘Tender mercies’ is a frequent tr., esp. In the 
Psalter, of o902 ‘bowels’ (as the seat of compas- 
sion), ‘pity.’ This tr. is from the Gen. Bible, and 
is retained in RV. In Ph 18 2? RV turns ‘ bowels’ 
of AV into ‘tender mercies’ (Gr. omAdyxva, Which 
is the LXX tr. of oon2 in Pr 12"). See BOWELS. 

The form mercifulness occurs in Sir 40!" ‘ Merci- 
fulness endureth for ever’ (é\enmoctvn, RV ‘ alms- 
giving’). Cf. Matt. Bible, Notes to Dt 22 ‘This 
law wyll no more but that in dealyng mercifullye 
with beastes we shoulde lerne mercifulnesse unto 
oure neighboures.’ J. HASTINGS. 


MERCY.—I. OLD TESTAMENT.—‘ Mercy’ is used 
in AV to translate the following :—1. 1p7 hesedh, 
LXX usually cos (see below on NT), Vulg. usually 
nuisericordia ; the translation ‘mercy’ is sometimes 
retained by RV, sometimes replaced by ‘loving- 
kindness’; also AV ‘merciful-kindness’ (Ps 1177), 
and often ‘loving-kindness.’ The Hithpael of the 
cognate verb is rendered by LXX écw6joy, Vulg. 
sanctus erts, EV ‘show thyself merciful’; the adj. 
yon hdsidh, by LXX usually dc.0s, Vulg. sanctus, 
EV ‘saint,’ ‘holy (one),’ ‘godly,’ and RV of Ps 
145!” ‘eracious.’ There are no English words to 
which hesedh and hdstdh are exactly equiva- 
lent. Of. Heb. Lew. renders hesedh by ‘good- 
ness,’ ‘kindness’ ; and hdasidh, ‘as denoting active 
practice of 794,’ by ‘kind,’ ‘pious.’ G. A. Smith 
renders 1p7 by ‘leal love,’ and explains that it 
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‘means always not merely an affection, ‘‘loving- 
kindness” . . . but a relation loyally observed’ 
(Book of the Twelve Prophets, i.\243 n.). That hesedh 
includes these two qualities of kindly affection and 
of loyalty is shown by the fact that it is coupled 
with and used as a parallel to rahdmim (see below), 
Ps 77° 1034, on the one hand, and to émeth, ‘fidelity, 
Ps 251° 26%, and bérith, ‘covenant,’ Dt 79, on the 
other. Hesedh is used of man towards man, e.g. 
between David and Jonathan and his house, 1S 
20t- ; of Israel towards Jehovah, Hos 64°; but 
chiefly of Jehovah towards His people. Hdsidh is 
almost always—only two exceptions, Jer 3!, Ps 
145!’, of God—used of men, probably as exercising 
hesedh (so Oxf. Heb. Lex.). Its application to God 
is in favour of this view rather than that of ‘object 
of God’s hesedh.’ Hdasidh became specialized in 
the sense of pious towards God, hence the versions. 

2. om rahdmim, lit. ‘bowels,’ so fig. ‘ tender 
affection,’ ‘compassion’ ; LXX éXeos, olkrippol, ete. ; 
Vulg. misericordia(e), miseratio, etc. ; also trans- 
lated in EV ‘compassion.’ The adj. m2 rahim 
is rendered: LXX olxripuwy, ete. ; vale MAUSCriCors, 
etc. ; EV ‘ merciful,’ ‘full of compassion.’ Corre- 
sponding translations are given of the Piel of the 
verb onn. These are used of man towards man, 
and of God towards man. 

3. The verb jin Ann, ‘to show favour,’ ‘do kind- 
ness,’ of man towards man, and of God towards 
man, and the adj. jun hanniin, only of God towards 
man, are rendered by EV ‘be merciful or gracious,’ 
‘show mercy,’ ‘have pity,’ ‘merciful’; by LXX 
éeéw, olkTelpw, etc. 3 élejnuwv, olktipuwy; by Vulg. 
musereor, etc. ; clemens, misericors, etc. 

4. In Gn 1916 ‘the Lord being merciful unto 
him’ is EV tr of by ma nbpna. Son here rendered 
‘be merciful’ is ‘spare,’ ‘have compassion’ (Oxf. 
Heb. Lex.); LXX usually édcéw, Peldouac; Vulg. 
misereor, parco; elsewhere in EV ‘have pity.’ It 
is often parallel to on ‘pity,’ ‘look upon with 
compassion,’ ¢.g. Ezk 7*°. 

5. In Dt 218 32* ‘be merciful’ is the translation 
of 153, here = ‘clear,’ ‘treat as forgiven, and 
therefore as enjoying full favour.’ In these two 
passages LXX has idews yevod (cf. below), éxxa- 
Oapet, ‘purge’; Vulg. propitius esto, erit; RV 
‘forgive,’ ‘make expiation.’ 

II. New TESTAMENT.—‘ Mercy, merciful, to be 
merciful, to show mercy,’ etc., are used in EV to 
translate the following :—1. dcos, éderjuwy, éeéw, 
‘to be pitiful, compassionate.’ These terms are 
used both of God and man, and are not applied 
with any special frequency to God; so that in NT 
é\eos is a divine attribute, but no special emphasis 
is laid upon it. Its most common use with refer- 
ence to God is in the salutation xdpis, édeos, elpnvn 
in the Pastoral Epistles (1 Ti 17, 2 Ti 12, Tit 14) 
and in 2 Jn; cf. Jude?. 

2. olkripuot, oixripuwy, ‘compassion, -ate,’ not com- 
mon, but chiefly applied to God, Ro 12!, 2 Co 1%, 
Lk 6%, Ja 54. 

3. itews, ‘forgiving,’ He 8”; ihdcxopuat, ‘be pro- 
pitiated, forgive’; dvitews, ‘not forgiving’ (AV 
‘without mercy’), Ja 2%. 

Thus the chief OT terms which AV, and in a 
measure RV, translate most unsuitably by ‘mercy,’ 
ascribe to God the following attributes : (a) tender 
compassion, rahdmim, etc., for man’s misery and 
helplessness ; (4) a disposition to deal kindly and 
generously with man, hanan, ete. ; (c) the divine 
affection and fidelity to man, on which man may 
confidently rely, as he would on the loyalty of his 
tribe or family, hesedh. Though these terms may 
include the ordinary sense of ‘ mercy,’ the ‘ sparing 
of a wrongdoer,’ and the context sometimes shows 
that they do include this meaning, the terms 
themselves do not suggest it. Hence the use of 
the word ‘mercy’ to translate them, represents 
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God in the OT as occupied with the position of 
man as a criminal, a rebel, and an enemy, to an 
extent entirely unwarranted by the original. Cf. 
Driver, Sermons on OT, 220 ft., also Par. Psalt. 
443 f., 447, and see preceding article. 

The NT use of the corresponding terms is neither 
frequent nor characteristic, and is only a faint 
reflexion of OT teaching. The great ideas repre- 
sented in OT by rahdimim, hanan, hesedh, and their 
cognates, are mostly expressed in NT by other 
terms than @deos, ofxripuol, ete. One might almost 
say that hesedh covers the whole ground of xdpus, 
éeos, elpivn (but see Hort on 1 P 1%), and implies 
the NT doctrine of the Divine Fatherhood. 

The subject of ‘mercy,’ in its usual sense of 
‘That benevolence, mildness, or tenderness of 
heart which disposes a person to overlook injuries 
or to treat an offender better than he deserves,’ is 
treated under ATONEMENT and FORGIVENESS. 
The qualities dealt with here are those which moved 
God to provide an atonement, but they describe 
God’s attitude to man, as man, and do not, except 
OT, 5, of themselves call attention to man’s sin. 

W. H. BENNETT. 

MERCY-SEAT.—See TABERNACLE. 


MERED (172; B Ilépad, A Mé&pad, Luc. Bapads).— 
A Judahite, 1 Ch 427. See BITHIAH. 


MERES (07> Mares, LX X om.).—One of the seven 
princes and counsellors of Ahasuerus (Est 1) ; ef. 
ADMATHA. With this name and with Marsena, 
Benfey (see Ges. Thes.) compares Sansk. mdrsha, 
Zend. meresh =‘ writing.’ 


MERIBAH (127 ‘ strife’).—The word occurs by 
itself Ex 17’, Ps 95%, and in both places Massah 
(which see)is also mentioned. Massah is rendered 
by LXX Ilepacuds, Vulg. Tentatio, in both; Meri- 
bah of Ex 177 by LXX Aodédpnors, but omitted in 
Vulg.; Meribah of Ps 957 by LXX rapamixpacuc, 
Vulg. irritatione, RV ‘as at Meribah as in the day 
of Massah,’ AV ‘in the provocation as in the day 
of temptation’ [these are the only two places where 
Massah and Meribah occur. Massah occurs with 
‘waters of Meribah’ Dt 33°, and by itself twice 
Dt 6% 9}. The expression ‘ waters of Meribah’ 
is more common, occurring Nu 20%: *4, Dt 338, Ps 
817 (Heb. 8] 106°", Meribah is in LXX dyrioylas in 
all these places except Nu 20*4, which has Aocdoplas ; 
Vulg. has Contradictionis in all; RV has in these 
passages uniformly ‘waters of Meribah,’ while AV 
has ‘ waters of strife’ in Ps 106%. 

A fuller expression is #2 7279 'p in Nu 274, Dt 
32°, LXX and Vule. render as in Nu 20%, RV 
has ‘ waters of Meribah of Kadesh,’ while AV has 
‘ Meribah in Kadesh’ in Nu and ‘ Meribah-kadesh’ 
in Dt. Besides these passages in which reference 
is made by name to the waters which flowed from 
the rock when smitten by Moses, many others 
mention the providing water from the stony rock 
without detail of name or place, ¢.g. Dt 8%, Ps 
[REDE TIS WINES Tiss Aue 

According to Nu 20738 the children of Israel, 
finding no water at Kadesh, in the desert of Zin, 
strove with Moses (both in v.* and v.® RV has 
‘strove,’ while AV by putting ‘chode’ in yv.3 ob- 
scures the double reference to strife which exists 
in the original). The LoRD commands Moses, 
‘Take the rod... and speak ye unto the rock 
before their eyes, that it give forth its water’; but 
Moses struck the rock with his rod, and water came 
forth abundantly. Then follows the sentence of pro- 
hibition : ‘ye shall not bring this assembly into the 
land which I have given them.’ The carrying out 
of this sentence in the case of Aaron is related in Nu 
20°-*9, in the case of Moses in Nu 27)?" Dt 32%-52(gee 
above for the words employed in these passages) 


Another account is also given (Ex 17!-7) of water 
flowing from the rock when smitten by Moses. 
The language is very similar to that of Nu 20, and 
in points of detail there is a marked resemblance 
between the two narratives. In this account stress 
is laid (v.?) on ‘tempting’ (7.e., in the old sense of 
the word, proving) as well as ‘striving,’ and in v.’ 
two names are given to the place, MASSAH (‘tempta- 
tion,’ i.e. proving) because the children of Israel 
‘tempted’ the Lord, and Meribah (‘chiding orstrife’) 
because of the ‘striving’ of the children of Israel (in 
both verses AV has ‘ chide’ for ‘ strive’ asin Nu 20”). 
Other passages referring to these events are given 
at the beginning of this article, from which it ap- 
pears that Massah by itself is mentioned twice, 
Massah with Meribah twice, and in Dt 33° mention 
is made of Massah and the waters of Meribah 
in connexion with Levi, and the verse apparently 
refers to an incident not recorded in Ex 17 or Nu 20. 

A comparison of these two narratives (those in 
Ex 17 and Nu 20) suggests many difficult questions. 
Kuenen was not prepared with an answer, and 
abstained from expressing a decisive opinion (Hexa- 
teuch, §6 n. 42, p. 101, Wicksteed’s translation). 
Cornill (in ZATW, 1891, p. 20 ff.) discusses these 
narratives at length, and submits them to a 
searching analysis, arriving at results which are 
in the main adopted by Bacon (Triple Tradition) in 
his notes on these passages. 

There appear to be two alternatives: (a) the 
narratives in question are different versions of 
the same occurrence which has been assigned to 
different periods in the journeyings of the children 
of Israel; or (6) an account of occurrences at a 
place to which the name of Massah was given 
(mainly preserved in Ex 17!’ and there called 
Rephidim), and another account of occurrences at 
Meribah (preserved but with considerable modifi- 
cations in Nu 20, and these connected with 
Kadesh) existed at one time as independent narra- 
tives; but details have been transferred from the 
one account to the other in the process of compila- 
tion, perhaps the addition of Meribah and the idea 
of strife to the narrative of Ex 17. 

From Nu 20 it is difficult to understand clearly 
wherein the sin of Moses and Aaron is supposed to 
have consisted. According to 20*4 2714 itis described 
as rebelling against the word of the Lorp. The 
waters of Meribah receive their name because the 
children of Israel strove with the LoRD, and on 
this occasion the words assigned to Moses are 
‘Hear now, ye rebels.’ May Moses and Aaron on 
this occasion have shown themselves unworthy of 
their position as leaders, and in some way joined 
in the strife? Then a reason for their heavy 
punishment would be apparent, while reverence 
for the great leader may suggest a further reason 
why the narrative appears in 1ts present form. 

In art. EXODUS, ROUTE OF (§ lv.), some reasons 
have been given for ascribing to the events re- 
corded in Nu 20'*! an earlier date than that 
usually given to them. They may be noted here, 
as (whatever weight they may have) they reduce 
the interval between Massah and Meribah. 

A note on Dt 332 should find a place here. According to RV, 
‘He shined forth from Paran, and came from the ten thousands 
of holy ones [m. holiness].’ AV has ‘with’ for ‘from,’ which is 
not defensible. The rendering in italics arouses suspicion. 
After mention of Seir, Paran, we might expect the name of some 
place ; and as the words which follow (‘ At his right hand was a 
fiery law’) are certainly corrupt, it is probable that emendation 
is needed here also. A slight modification of the text would 
give ‘and came to Meribath-kadesh,’ an emendation which has 
found much favour. 

The manner in which the words ‘strife’ and 
‘temptation’ and the corresponding verbs are used 
in the passages already quoted, invites comment. 
In Ex 17, Nu 20° the people strove with Moses, 
but in Nu 20 they strove with the Lorp, in Ex 
17*"they ‘tempt’ the LorD. Butin Dt 338 another 
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view of the relation between God and His people 
1s represented: ‘whom thou didst prove at 
Massah, and with whom thou didst strive at the 
waters of Meribah.’ The word prove is the same 
word as that rendered ¢empé, and occurs in Gn 22! 
(‘God did tempt [RV prove] Abraham’). The same 
thought is found in Ex 15* (‘there he made for 
them a statute and an ordinance, and there he 
proved them’). Whether in the first part of this 
passage there is any connexion between mishpat 
and Meribah-Kadesh may be questioned (but 
note that a cause in judgment is 124, and Kadesh is 
En-mishpat), but that the latter clause contains 
the idea underlying Massah is clear. 

This double view of the wilderness history is 
found also in the Psalms. Ps 817 has ‘I tried thee 
at the waters of Meribah,’ Ps 95° has ‘when your 
JSathers proved me, tried me’... Inthese two places 
the Heb. for try is jna. The above may serve to 
illustrate the fulness of the religious teaching which 
may be derived from the Pentateuchal narrative. 

Meriboth-kadesh.—‘ The waters of Meriboth- 
kadesh’ are given in Ezk 47}9, and ‘ the waters of 
Meribath-kadesh’ in 4878, as a southern limit to 
the land. The difference between the singular 
and plural in the two passages seems strange, and 
the LXX renderings Mapiywd Kady (471), Bapypwd 
Ka dys (4875), which suggest the plural in both verses, 
are to be preferred. Note the interchange of 6 
and uw. In 48% QT have Maps? AV has ‘the 
waters of strife in Kadesh’ in both places. 

Here is a clear reference to the events recorded 
in the Pentateuch, but it is doubtful whether the 
inference may be drawn that a place bearing the 
name of Meriboth-kadesh was known to the pro- 
phet or his contemporaries. A. T. CHAPMAN. 


MERIBBAAL.—See MEPHIBOSHETH. 
MERIBOTH-KADESH.—See MERIBAH. 


MERODACH (3753).—A Bab.-Assyr. deity men- 
tioned as a separate name but once in OT (Jer 50 (Gr. 
27}*), BMawddx, SAQ Mewddx. The Bab. pronuncia- 
tion of the name was Mar-u-duk. Its signification 
is still uncertain, though its Bab. origin is strongly 
maintained (cf. Delitzsch, Paradies, 228; Jensen, 
Kosmologie der Babylonier, 242 ff.). On the side 
of astronomy M. is identified with Jupiter, of the 
Romans. In the earlier Bab. history he occupies 
a seat on the same platform with Anu, Bel, Ea, 
Nergal, etc. But in later times he occupied a 
position of pre-eminence, particularly as the patron 
deity of the city of Babylon. In Jeremiah’s refer- 
ence he seems to be one of the two chief gods of 
Babylon. In his inscriptions, Nebuchadrezzar 
speaks of Merodach (Mar-duk) as ‘the great lord,’ 
‘the exalted governor,’ ‘king of the heavens and 
the earth,’ ‘the supreme god’; Assurbanipal speaks 
of him as ‘king of gods’; Nabonidus (Cyl.) calls 
him ‘Lord of the gods’; and (Stele) speaks of the 
king of Assyria as having wrought the ruin of the 
land by M.’s wrath. The many hints in later Bab. 
literature of his importance show that he was 
held to be the supreme god, the source of power, and 
of all the blessings which showered upon mankind. 
At the fall of Babylon, Merodach receives the pro- 
foundest reverence from Cyrus, the victor. For 
his relation to Nebo see the art. NeBo. Under 
the name Bél he was worshipped among the Man- 
deans. His name forms an important element in 
many late proper names of Babylonia, e.g. Mero- 
dach-baladan and Evil-Merodach, as well as in 
some of an earlier date, ¢.g. Marduk-adin-ahi of 
17th cent. B.c. For his possible connexion with 
the story of Esther see art. MORDECAI. 


LITERATURE (additional).—Schrader, COT’ ii. 115ff., Assyr.- 
Bab. Keilinschrif. p. 129; Hommel, Gesch. Bab.-Assyr. p. 778, 
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n. 1; Tiele, Bab.-Assyr. Geschichte, p. 581f.; Jensen, Kosmo- 
logie, p. 88; Winckler, Geschichte Bab.-Assyr. p. 34f.; Baudissin, 
PRE ii, 35ff.; Jeremias, Alf., art. ‘Marduk’ in Roscher’s 
Ausfuhr, Lex. der Gr. u. Rom. Myth.; Jastrow, Religion of 


Bab. and Assyria. IrA M. PRICE. 


MERODACH - BALADAN (j18>3 71N5D, Mapwdax 
Badaddv), Is 391; misspelt (in MT, but not in 
LXX, BA having Mapwédy [Badaddv]) Berodach-b. 
in 2 K 20!%,—In Assyr. the name is written 
Marduk - bal-iddina, and means ‘ Merodach has 
given a son.’ Merodach-baladan was the heredi- 
tary prince of the Kald& or Chaldeans, who 
inhabited the marshes at the mouths of the Tigris 
and Euphrates. The inscriptions call him the son 
of Yagina; but this may signify that Yagina 
was a more remote ancestor. In 2K he is 
made the son of Baladan: this would be the 
abbreviated form of some name, the first ele- 
ment of which was the name of a deity. In the 
troublous period which followed the death of 
Shalmaneser Iv. before Samaria, B.C. 722, M. pos- 
sessed himself of Babylonia, and was crowned king 
at Babylon (B.C. 721). After a few years, however, 
Sargon of Assyria found himself sufficiently strong 
to think of reconquering Babylonia, which had 
been annexed to Assyria by Tiglath-pileser 11. 
M. accordingly looked for allies, and in B.c. 711 sent 
an embassy to the West, where the vassal-princes 
were disposed to throw off their allegiance to the 
Assyrian king. Judah with the Philistine cities, 
and Edom and Moab, entered into the alliance, 
and Egypt promised help. It was on this occasion 
that Hezekiah boastfully showed the Bab. envoys 
the material resources which he could bring to the 
alliance (2 K 20!?9, Is 39).* Before the allies were 
ready to move, however, the army of Sargon had 
descended on Palestine, and severely punished 
Ashdod, which had been the centre of disaffection. 
Judah, Edom, and Moab thereupon submitted, 
and the Assyr. king was free to turn to Babylonia. 
M. vainly sought aid from the Elamites, who were 
defeated by the Assyrians before they could come 
to his help, and he accordingly fled from Babylon, 
which was entered by Sargon, B.c. 709. After 
being proclaimed king there, Sargon pursued M. 
to Bit-Yakin, the capital of the Kald& in the 
marshes, which he captured along with its prince. 

M. afterwards recovered his freedom, and in 
B.C. 702, after the death of Sargon, he returned to 
Babylon, and reigned there a second time for 
about six months; though the Annalistic Tablet 
seems to imply that this M. was not identical with 
the Kald& prince (as it calls him ‘an Assyrian 
soldier’). t any rate, the usurper was over- 
thrown by Sennacherib at Kish, and Bel-ibni was 
made king of Babylon by the Assyrians. For 
some time M. defended himself in the marshes ; 
but after a time, growing weary of the struggle, 
he embarked for the eastern shore of the Persian 
Gulf, with his followers and gods, and settled in 
the Elamite city of Nagitu. To this retreat, in 
B.C. 695, he was pursued by Sennacherib, who 
stormed the Chaldean colony. M. himself seems 
to have been already dead, but at a subsequent 
date we hear of his son Nebo-sum-iskun assisting 
the Elamites in a war against the Assyrians. 

A. H. SAYCE. 

MEROM, THE WATERS OF (a:2"p, 7d tdwp 
Mappév or Meppdév), where Joshua overthrew the 
confederation of the northern kings, are commonly 
identified with the highest of the three lakes in the 
Jordan Valley, now called Baheiret el-Hulch, ‘the 


*So Driver, Isaiah2, 14, 45, 49; Skinner, Isaiah, vol. i. p. 
283; Tiele, Bab.-Assyr. Gesch. (1888), p. 349; et ai. On the 
other hand, Schrader, KAT? p. 344 [COZ ii. 28], prefers to date 
the visit of Merodach-baladan’s envoys c. 704 B.0. ; so also W. R. 
Smith, Proph. of Isr. p. 318—at a time, however, when he was 
not king of Babylonia. 
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little lake of e/-Huleh.’ The height of the waters 
here relatively to those of the Sea of Galilee and the 
Dead Sea possibly accounts for the name o>" 
used by the ancient historian (Jos 11°"). Several 
of the places mentioned in the chapter have been 
identified with tolerable certainty, e.g. Hazor and 
Achshaph; while Mizpah, from the position as- 
signed to it, must have lain immediately to the 
north of ed-Huleh. The open land in the neighbour- 
hood of ‘Ain el-Melldha would therefore afford an 
excellent rallying-ground for the hosts assembling 
for one supreme effort to stay the progress of the 
victorious invaders. 

No absolute proof of this identification can be 
offered, and certain’ objections have been raised, 
none of which, however, is insuperable. (1) The 
word mé [constr. of maytm, ‘waters’] is nowhere 
else applied to such a large body of standing 
water; in such cases the term ydm (‘sea’) is 
commonly employed. Too much may easily be 
made of this objection, which, being only of a 
negative character, must give way to more positive 
considerations. (2) Josephus places the camp of 
the kings at Beroth in Upper Galilee, and makes 
no mention of waters. Here, therefore, we are 
told the scene of the battle must be sought, and 
not in the Jordan lowlands (Socin’s note in 
Schumacher’s Jauldn, 102). Josephus says (Ant. 
v.i. 18) that Beroth was ‘not far from Kadesh’ : 
this fixes the locality, Kadesh lying on the heights 
west of the valley. But the battle was not neces- 
sarily fought at the spot where the camp stood. 
Long afterwards, in this same district, Demetrius 
pitched his camp at Kadesh, and fought Jonathan 
in the plain below (Jos. Ant. XII. v. 7). Why 
should not the kings have followed a similar 
course? (8) By giving battle in this plain the 
kings would have exposed themselves to grave 
peril in the event of defeat, since it is so hemmed 
in by hills and marshes as to make escape ex- 
tremely difficult ; immense natural barriers lying 
especially between it and great Zidon, towards 
which a great part of the routed army fled (Jos 
118). In reply to this, it may be pointed out 
that for the evolutions of the chariots on which 
the Canaanites so much relied, there was no 
ground anywhere near so suitable as the com- 
paratively easy downs south of ‘Ain el-Melladha. 
To secure this advantage, they were doubtless 
willing to take some risk. It should also be 
remembered that the Canaanites were at home 
amid the intricacies of mountain and marsh, of 
which their pursuers were largely ignorant. In 
their flight to great Zidon, the fugitives would 
probably follow the course of the ordinary route 
from Banids to the sea, and familiarity with these 
wild uplands would greatly facilitate their efforts 
to escape. 

Baheiret el-Huleh is a pear-shaped basin, pointing 
southward, and having a distinct bulge to the 
north-west. It lies 7 ft. above the level of the 
Mediterranean, and is from 10 ft. to 16 ft. in 
depth. Its greatest breadth is about 3 miles, and 
its length from the edge of the marshes to the 
exit of the Jordan is 3} to 4 miles. Measurements 
vary somewhat with the amount of rainfall and 
the condition of the muddy banks. The N. limit 
is especially ill defined, as the waters of the upper 
Jordan, forcing their way in different channels 
through the swamp, are constantly changing the 
line. Owing to the formation at the southern 
end, the lake might be drained or enlarged with 
almost equal ease. Probably it was once much 
larger than it is now (HGHL p. 481, note). To 
the means taken for this extension, possibly 
Mulkaddasi (A.D. 985) refers in the following 
sentence: ‘In order to form the lake they have 
built a wonderful embankment of masonry along 
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the river, confining its waters to its bed’ (Le 
Strange, Pal. under the Moslems, 68). The 
floor of the valley northward is one vast morass, 
varying in breadth from 2 to 3 miles. From the 
chief source of the Jordan at Tell el-Kddi to 
the lake, a distance of 11 miles, there is a fall 
of 498 ft. Towards the lower end the marshes 
are covered with papyrus-reeds (Arab. babir), 
and through them in dark sluggish lanes the 
waters from the north make their way into the 
lake. The whole place is literally alive with 
wild fowl, ranging in size from the pelican to 
the tiny but gay-plumaged kingfisher; and 
the water is plentifully stocked with fish (see 
JORDAN). All the waters from the S.W. of 
Hermon, and as far north as Hasbeiyeh, from Mer) 
A‘ytin, and from the western slopes south of the 
Litany, are carried down into e/-Huleh. A few 
miles above the lake on the west side of the 
valley there is a copious spring, ‘Ain el-Baldta. 
Almost due west is the much larger “Ain el- 
Melladha, which turns a mill and sends a broad 
stream across the plain. Possibly misled by this 
name, Burckhardt gave currency to the statement 
that the S.W. shore of the lake was covered by a 
saline (Arab. mallahah) crust (Travels, 316). There 
is no trace of salt here or elsewhere in the valley. 

The uplands of Naphtali drop almost precipi- 
tously on the west edge of the plain. On the east. 
the mountains descend from a greater height, but 
much more gradually, approaching almost to the 
water’s edge. From the lake northward the land 
is called Ard el-Huleh; southward it is known as 
Ard el-Khatt. 

The Waters of Merom appear no more in history 
under that name; but of the lake and the district 
under different appellations we have frequent 
notices. It figures as the lake of Semechonitis 
in Jos. Ant. v. v. 1 (ef. Jg 4%). Here, in the 
‘plain of Hazor,’ or ‘ Asor,’ Jonathan defeated 
Demetrius (Ant. x11. v. 7; 1 Mac 11%). When 
Zenodorus died, Cesar bestowed his country, lying 
between Trachon and Galilee, upon Herod. It con- 
tained Ulatha and Paneas, and the country round 
about (Ant. xv. x. 3; BJ I. xx. 4). Ovddda here 
is evidently equivalent to Hzuleh, and to xnbim sm 
of the Talmud (Neubauer, Géog. du Talmud, 24, 
27f.; HGHL 481, note), and it is applied in accord- 
ance with subsequent usage to the district as well 
as the lake. Josephus gives a brief description of 
the place in BJ Ul. x. 7, IV. i. 1. Seleucia, which 
he mentions, is Seldkiyeh, about 9 miles S.E. of the 
lake, while Daphne corresponds with Difneh, near 
Tell el-Kadi. ‘The Arab geographers speak of the 
lake now as Bahairah Kadas and anon as Bahawirah 
Bémiyas, from its proximity to each of these strong- 
holds; but the name el-Huleh constantly asserts 
itself as applying to both lake and district (Le 
Strange, Pal. under the Moslems, 52, 68, 32, etc.). 
To the district also Boh& ed-Din refers (Life of 
Saladin, PEF tr., p. 155). 

The highway from the south and from the west 
by way of Safed keeps close to the hills on the 
western edge of the plain, to escape the marshes. 
It crosses the vale in the north past Tell el-Kadi 
to Bamids, and thence to Damascus. ‘ 

The land is occupied to-day by the Ghawdrineh 
Arabs, ‘the dwellers in the Ghér.’ The herds of 
buffaloes that find congenial haunts in the marshes 
are their chief care. They also till the soil, which 
still justifies its ancient reputation for fertility 
(Mukaddasi, A.D. 985; Yakfit, A.D. 1225). Their 
other occupations are hunting and fishing, and 
making mats, etc., of the reeds from the marshes. 
Of these also many of their fragile houses are built. 
The women, however, do the most of this work. 


_, LITERATURE.—Stanley, SP 390 ff.; Thomson, Land and Book, 
ii. 450 ff. ; Smith, HGHL 481; Schumacher, The Jauldn, 102: 
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Macgregor, Rob Roy on the Jordan; Guy Le Strange, Pal. 
under the Moslems, 32, 34, 39, 52, 68, 455; Robinson, BRP ii. 
435, ili. 392-395; SWP Mem. i. 205, Map Sheet iv.; Buhl, 
GAP 118, 234 (doubts the identification with e/-Huleh) ; Dillm. 
on Jos 115, W. EwING. 


MERONOTHITE.—1. Jehdeiah ‘the Merono- 
thite’ (nit27) was over the asses of king David, 
1 Ch 27° (B 6 ék Mepaddv, A —Mapaddv). 2. Jadon 
‘the Meronothite’ assisted in repairing the wall 
of Jerusalem, Neh 37. No place of the name of 
Meronoth is mentioned in OT, but from the context 
of Neh 37 it would appear to have been in the 
neighbourhood of Gibeon and Mizpah. 


MEROZ (172; B Mapas, A Mafwp, Luc. Mapdp; 
Vulg. Jeroz) is nowhere mentioned in Scripture 
except in the Song of Deborah (Jg 5’), whose curse, 
like that of the Saviour on Chorazin, has alone pre- 
served it from oblivion. The bitterness of the curse 
against Meroz can be accounted for only by some 
special aggravation ofits offence. Of Reuben, Dan, 
and Asher, who also played an ignoble part, the lan- 
guage of the song, although satirical, is restrained. 
But with what impetuous fury it bursts forth— 

‘Curse ye Meroz, said the angel of the Lord, 
Curse ye bitterly the inhabitants thereof ; 
Because they came not to the help of the Lord, 
To the help of the Lord against the mighty.’ 
This may have been because of their nearness to 
the field of battle, while the others were far away. 
If the surrounding country were in a fever of 
excitement because of the presence of the hostile 
forces, and the grave issues depending on the 
coming conflict, the appeal to their patriotism was 
strengthened unspeakably. If, within sound of the 
strife when their heroic kinsmen of Zebulun and 
Naphtali closed in deadly struggle with the 
oppressor, the men of Meroz skulked, sullen 
and craven, behind their walls, we can under- 
stand why the hot heart of the prophetess 
overflowed upon them in a flood of corrosive 
rhetoric. 

There is but one site in the neighbourhood with 
any reminiscence of the ancient name to which 
these conditions could apply. This is e/-Murussus, 
about 5 miles N.W. of Beisdn, and 9 miles E. 
of Jezreel, on the northern slopes of the vale which 
runs down from Esdraelon to the Jordan, between 
Little Hermon and Gilboa. Built entirely of mud, 
the modern village stands on rising ground, in the 
midst of plough land. For water it is dependent 
on the stream below, in Wady Yebla. 

Another suggestion (Moore, Judges, pp. 135, 
163) is that Meroz was a hamlet in the line of 
Sisera’s flight, ‘whose Israelitish inhabitants 
suffered him to escape,’ thus proving traitors to 
their country’s cause, and earning the fierce re- 
proaches of Deborah. Sisera fled ‘to the tent of 
Jael the wife of Heber the Kenite’ (Jg 4’), who 
had pitched his tent by the terebinth of Betsaanim 
by Kedesh. Identifying Kedesh with the ruined 
Kadish W. of the Sea of Galilee, and Betsa‘anim 
with Khirbet Besstim (Conder, Tent-Work i Pal. 
69; Smith, HGHL! 396), the direct road from the 
battlefield would have been round the base of 
Tabor, and across the head of Wady esh-Sherrar. 
But as this way was probably barred by the Israel- 
ites, whose army descended from Tabor, Sisera 
would most likely rush down the valley of Jezreel, 
skirting the southern terraces of Little Hermon. 
In his endeavours to elude pursuit he may easily 
have approached e/-Murussus before turning north- 
ward. This site, therefore, meets the requirements 
of either case ; and Moore is not justified in saying 
that all proposed identifications ‘may safely be 
dismissed’ (Judges, p. 162). 

LireraTure.—Guérin, Galilée, i. 127; Smith, HGH pp. 395, 
896 ; Conder, Tent-Work in Pal. pp. 58, 59; Robinson, BRP ii, 
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356 ; SWP Mem. it. 85; Moore, Judges, pp. 135, 162 ; Hender- 
son, Palestine, p. 107 ; Douglas, Judges, p. 38. 
W. EWING. 


MERRAN (Meppdy, Syr. novo, Vet. Lat. b. 
Myrrhe).—Found only in Bar 3% ‘the merchants 
of Merran and Teman.’ Grotius identified it with 
7p, a town of Sidonia, Jos 134; Hiivernick, with 
Moarrah, a Syrian city ; Fritzsche, with the sterile 
Arabian desert Mahrah; and Keil, with Marane, 
a city placed by Pliny near the Red Sea, in the 
country of the Sabzans. It is decidedly preferable 
with Kneucker and Ball to suppose that there has 
been a misreading of > for 1 in the Semitic original 
from which our Greek text was taken, and that 
we should read ‘the merchants of Medan (or 
Midian) and Teman.’ The doubled p is no obstacle 
to this, smce we have Lappé for my. In favour of 
it we may cite Gn 3778, where Midianites are called 
‘merchants,’ and Hab 3*-7, where Teman and Midian 
are named in connexion. J. T. MARSHALL. 


MESALOTH (Mecoadd0, Maicadw0), 1 Mac 9?.— 
Probably representing nibo ‘steps’ or ‘ascents’ (2), 
referring to the plateau near Arbela, W. of the 
Sea of Galilee. C. R. CONDER. 


MESHA.—1. (vp) Son of Shaharaim, a Benja- 
minite, whom his wife Hodesh bare in the land of 
Moab (1 Ch 8°). LXX reads, A Mwcd, B Mica; 
Vulg. Mosa. The two latter readings seem to 
have been based on an original xvin. 2. (yer) 
Firstborn of Caleb (1 Ch 2%). He. became the 
father of Ziph, possibly the founder of the Ziphites. 
LXX reads Mapicd, and the Vulg. Mesa; Kittel 
(in Haupt’s OT) follows the LXX, reading 479, 
which he thinks is to be expected from the context. 

3. Mesha (yyp, Mwod), a king of Moab, who was 
a sheep-master, and was tributary to Ahab, king 
of Israel. Upon the death of the latter and the 
accession of his son Ahaziah, Mesha rebelled and 
refused to pay his annual tax of ‘an hundred 
thousand lambs and an hundred thousand rams 
with the wool’ (2 K 3%5), The people of Mesha 
had fallen before the arms of David (28 8°), and in 
all probability remained subjects of Solomon till 
the division of the kingdom. The infection of re- 
bellion at that period probably seized the Moabites, 
and they, in common with other extra-Israelitish 
subjects of the united kingdom, struck for in- 
dependence and secured it. The tenor of the 
record on the Moabite Stone (wh. see) favours this 
supposition. It also informs us that the subjection 
of Moab, which Mesha threw off, was due to the 
prowess and power of Omri, the founder of the 
4th Dynasty of Israel. After forty years of yoke- 
bearing, Mesha’s god, Chemosh, delivered him from 
Israel, in the middle of the reign of Omri’s son. 
This appears to imply that the secession (2 K 1?) 
occurred, not at the death of Ahab, but in the middle 
of his reign (see ‘Moabite Stone’ in art. MOAB). 
At any rate this rebellion cut off valuable revenues 
from Israel’s exchequer, and Jehoram, Ahab’s son, 
who came to the throne after the two years’ reign 
of his brother Ahaziah (1 K 22%, 2 K 12"), aspired 
to re-conquer the rebels. With Jehoshaphat of 
Judah and his army, and the Edomites of Mt. 
Seir, Jehoram and Israel marched against the 
seceders. Upon the counsel of the prophet Elisha, 
the encamped armies dug trenches to catch the 
water necessary to slake thirst. Led on by an 
illusion (2 K 3%), the Moabite army recklessly 
rushed into the enemies’ camp, only to be routed, 
cut to pieces, trodden down, and dismayed. The 
few escaped ones entered Kir-hareseth, and the 
combined armies destroyed the land with stones, 
stopped cisterns and fountains, felled the forests, 
ana beleaguered the fortress. With 700 warriors 
the king of Moab attempted to break through 
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the ranks of the besiegers. But utterly failing in 
this he went to the top of the wall, and, in full 
view of the armies of Judah, Israel, and Edom, he 
propitiated the wrath of Chemosh by offering up 
as a burnt-offering his firstborn, the heir-apparent 
to the throne. Thereupon the three armies with- 
drew, leaving Mesha master of the situation, though 
routed, and his land greatly damaged (2 K 3”). 

4. Mesha (xvp) was the name of one of the 
limit-points of the territory ascribed to the descend- 
ants of Joktan in Gn 10”. ‘And their dwelling 
was from xvp as thou goest toward Sephar, the 
mountain of the East.’ It is plain that it must be 
sought for in the Arabian peninsula. The earlier 
views are amply presented by Gesenius (Thesaurus, 
p. 823), who concludes by finding the location at the 
E. boundary of Mesene, not far from the mouth of 
the Tigris river. Pliny, Ptolemy, Arrian, and 
others mention a seaport Mofcoa or Modfa, a 
celebrated place in classic times, which is now in 
ruins. Pullen, in his surveys in the Admiralty 
chart of the Red Sea, cites, at 13° 40’ N. lat., 43° 
20’ E. long., a mountain called Jebel Mousa. 
Delitzsch (Paradies, p. 242 f.) identifies xvp with 
the Bab.-Assyr. term Mag, which is the name 
attached to the district of the Syrian-Arabian 
desert touching the Lower Euphrates on the 8. W. 
(LXX reads, A Macone, E Mavacoy). The terri- 
tory of the Joktanites is fairly well determined, 
from the language and monuments of S. Arabia, to 
be in the S. W. portion of that peninsula, extending 
from modern Yemen on the W. to Hadramaut on 
the E. The latest and perhaps the most authori- 
tative statements on the location of this hard-to- 
find locality are made by that successful explorer of 
Arabia, Eduard Glaser. In vol. ii. of his recent work 
(Skizze der Geschichte und Geographie Arabiens, 
Berlin, 1890, pp. 336 ff, 420f., 487) we find his 
results presenten: In W. Central Arabia he found 
a Maciya near Jebel Samar, which he identifies 
with the biblical Massa. He even goes further 
and asserts (p. 420) that the biblical Mash, wn 
(Gn 1078), Mesha xvp (Gn 10°), and Massa xv (Gn 
2514) are found in one and the same territory, the 
difference in spelling being due merely to the 
different sources or times from which the names 
reach us. Sephar he locates only in the S. part of 
Arabia, hence he looks for Mesha at the other 
limit (Gn 10%) in the north. The most northern 
Joktanide group (Ophir, Hawilah, Jébab, Uzal, 
and Diklah) is bounded by a line drawn obliquely 
from the northern end of the Persian Gulf across 
Arabia to Medina., Such a line would touch the 
territory of Djebel Samar (p. 437), and in particular 
the district of Mass&. Thus, in a word, Glaser 
concludes that Jebel Samar and its Westland, 
already identified with Mas, and inclusive of 
Mass, also encloses within it the biblical Mesha 
of Gn 10°, TrA M. PRICE. 


MESHACH (3v >; LXX and Theod. M(e)od x ; 
Vulg. Misach).—The name Mishael, by which one 
of Daniel’s three companions, of the children of 
Judah, was originally called, was changed by the 
prince of the eunuchs into Meshach (Dn 1’ and 
ch. 3). Such changes of name were not uncom- 
mon: they marked the fact that a new state of 
life had now begun. In the present instance there 
is no idea of dishonour or humiliation. 

Many conjectures have been put forward with 
respect to the origin of the word. Fuerst dragged 
in the Sansk. méshah=‘a ram,’ and afterwards 
the name of the sun-god of the Chaldeans. Ges. 
was favourably inclined towards the Pers. mz 
shah=‘friend of the king.’ Another suggestion 
connected it with the Accadian mas, a protecting 
genius, who stood at the head of the demi-gods, 
and is described in the old magical books as having 
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his abode on the top of the mountains, and pro- 
tecting all who seek refuge with him. rd. 
Delitzsch’s proposal to consider it identical with 
Mi-sha-Aku is rightly rejected by Schrader (COT 
ii. 126), who points out that the correct form would 
have been Mannu-ki-Aku. The fact is that no 
name such as this has been found in the inscrip- 
tions; and when we look at the word itself, it gives 
us the impression that it was formed partly by 
imitation of the first part of Mishael, and partly 
out of the companion name Shadrach. 
J. TAYLOR. 

MESHECH (3p, Sam. 7», Mocdx).—Son of 
Japheth, Gn 10?=1Ch 1°. This nation is regularly 
mentioned in company with Tubal (Ps 120° is the 
only exception), and in the two names the Moschi 
and Tibareni ‘are scarcely to be mistaken’ 
(Lagarde, Ges. Abh. 254). The vocalization of the 
LXX agrees with that of the Assyrian inscriptions, 
in which a country called Muski or Mushki is of 
frequent occurrence. The passages in those in- 
scriptions which treat of the inhabitants of that 
country are collected by Frd. Delitzsch (Wo lag 
das Paradies? p. 250), and these, with the other 
notices of them to be found in ancient writers, are 
discussed by Lenormant (Les Origines de 0 Histoire, 
II. ii. pp. 181-249). An individual named Meshak 
is known only to Moses of Khorene (Venice, 1865, 
p. 32), according to whom such a person was left by 
Aram as governor of the region called Armenia I., 
who built there a city called by his own name, 
but mispronounced Mazhak by the people of the 
country. The first mention of the nation is in an 
inscription of Tiglath-pileser I. (c. 1100 B.c. ; WAL 
i. pl. 9, 60ff., translated by Lotz, Die Inschriften 
Tiglath-pilesers, p. 16, and Winckler, KJB i. p. 19), 
where it is stated that in the first year of that 
monarch’s reign 20,000 Moschians with their five 
kings, after having occupied the lands of Alzi and 
Purukuzzu for 50 years, came down and took 
possession of Kummukhu. The last place has 
been identified with Commagene; and Alzi with 
Anzitene, mentioned by Ptolemy (v. 13. 18) as a 
district between the sources of the Tigris and 
Euphrates. Tiglath-pileser went out to meet 
them, traversed a region called Kashuyara, and 
defeated them with great slaughter. They are 
next mentioned in an inscription of king Asshur- 
nasir-abal (WAT i. 18; translated in K/JB i. 65) 
about 220 years later, who professes to have re- 
ceived tribute of the Moschi and Commagenians, 
consisting of ‘bowls of brass, sheep, and wine,’ in 
which the first item agrees curiously with the 
‘vessels of brass’ which, according to Ezk 27%, 
were supplied by ‘Tubal and Meshech’ to Tyre. 
Their power had become formidable by the time of 
Sargon (B.C. 722-705), in whose annals the Moschian 
king Mita plays an important part (Winckler, Die 
Keilschriftexte Sargons, pp. xxiv-xxxix) ; from 715 
this king appears as a formidable enemy of Assyria, 
who makes common cause with Rusa of Urartu, 
seizes cities in Cilicia, and otherwise supports 
Sargon’s enemies. The fortresses of Usi, Usilu, 
and Uargin are built in 712 to protect the new 
province of Kammanu against him (ib. p. 33, 1. 
192). Not till 709 is Mita forced to make peace 
with the Assyrian king, owing to an invasion of 
his territory by one of the latter’s lieutenants 
(ib. p. 128, ll. 151-153). The Moschi do not, 
however, appear in the lists of tributaries of the 
later Assyrian kings, though in Persian times they 
figure in the 19th Satrapy of Darius (Herod. iii. 
94). In chs. 37 and 38 Ezekiel mentions them 
among the allies of Gog, king of Magog, but in 
326. 7 he reckons them among the great departed. 
It is probable, therefore, that the Israelites knew 
of their fame only at second-hand, and hence 
Ezekiel would not be clear as to whether the 
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nation still existed or not. It is not, however, 
known at whose hands they lost their independ- 
ence. 

Their geographical position probably varied 
somewhat with the vicissitudes of their fortune, 
but can be generally fixed by the historical refer- 
ences in the inscriptions, where it is approached 
through Kummukh, and has for its neighbours 
Tubal to the south and Kammanu to the west, and 
where it is reduced by the governor of Kui (Cilicia). 
In Greeco-Roman times the nation that bore their 
name is represented as much farther north, be- 
tween the Cyrus and the Phasis (ef. Strabo, xi. 2. 
§§ 14, 16); Hecateeus placed them next to the 
Matieni (Steph. Byz. s.v.). Too little is known of 
their language and customs to make it possible to 
locate them ethnographically. 

_ D.S. MARGOLIOUTH. 

MESHELEMIAH (75¥p and snbvn). — The 
eponym of a family of Korahite doorkeepers, 1 Ch 
97 (B Macadapl, A Mocodddu), 261 (B Mosodarnr, 
A Mooodddu), 2 (B Mocadyd, A Macedr\amd), 9 (B 
Mocomapeld, A Mecodrdeuic)=Shelemiah of 2614, 
Shallum of 917: 19-31, and Meshullam of Neh 12”. 


MESHEZABEL (>x2rvin).—1. One of those who 
assisted to repair the wall, Neh 34(B om.; % Mao- 
efeBnd, A Macetejr). 2. One of those who sealed 
the covenant, Neh 107 (B MeowfeBr). 3. The 
father of Pethahiah, who was at the king’s hand 
in all matters concerning the people, Neh 11% (B 
Baonfa, N° *BaonfaBenr). It is quite probable that 
all three references are to the same individual or 
family. 


MESHILLEMITH (nnbvin).—A priest, 1 Ch 9” 
(B Macedkudd, A Mocodr\au0), called in Neh 113 
Meshillemoth (wh. see). 


MESHILLEMOTH (ninbvin).—1. An Ephraimite, 
2 Ch 28” (Mocodauw0). 2. A priest, Neh 11% (AB 
om. ; N° 2 Macadayui), called in 1 Ch 9 Meshille- 
mith (wh. see). 


MESHULLAM (obv'n perh. ‘ the devoted one,’ cog- 
nate with Arab. Muslim, cf. Del. and G. A. Smith on 
Is 429, LX X Moco\ddp, MocodAdouos, MecovAdy, etc. ).— 
Acommon OT pr.name. 1.2.3. Three Benjamites 
(1 Ch-81” 97-8), 4 A Gadite (1 Ch 5%). 5. The 
verandfather of Shaphan the scribe (2 K 22°). 6, 
The father of Hilkiah the priest (1 Ch 9"). 7. 
Another priest of the same family as the preceding 
(1Ch9). 8. A Kohathite, one of the superintend- 
ents appointed by Josiah to direct the repairs on 
the temple (2 Ch 34”). 9. A son of Zerubbabel 
(1 Ch 38”). 140. One of the ‘chief men’ whose 
services were enlisted by Ezra to procure Levites 
to accompany him to Jerusalem (Hzr 8"), 414. A 
Levite who opposed Ezra’s proceedings in con- 
nexion with the foreign marriages (Ezr 10"). 12. 
One of those who had married foreign wives 
(Ezr 10”). 18. Son of Berechiah, one of those who 
helped to repair the walls of Jerusalem (Neh 3+ *). 
His daughter was married to Tobiah (6). 14 
Son of Besodeiah. He helped to repair the old 
gate (Neh 3°). 15. One of the company that stood 
at Ezra’s left hand during the reading of the law 
(Neh 84). 16. 17. A priest and a chief of the 
people who sealed the covenant (Neh 10%”). 18. 
One of the princes of Judah who marched in pro- 
cession at the dedication of the walls of Jerusalem 
(Neh 12%). 19, 20. 214. Two heads of priestly 
houses and a porter in the time of the high priest 
Joiakim (Neh 121°: 16. 25), 


MESHULLEMETH (npbv'n, Luc. and B Megoh- 
Adp, A Maccarapel0, Vulg. Messalemeth, Jer. de 
interpr. Messalem).—Wife of king Manasseh and 


mother of Amon (2 K 21%), Her father’s name 
(Haruz) and her birthplace (Jotbah) are both 
given. Similarly in the case of all the queen- 
mothers who follow, but of none who precede, 
Meshullemeth. If the formula ‘daughter of X 
from (the locality) Z’ is due to a preference of the 
compiler, it may be an indication of the farthest 
point of time to which he was independent of his 
main source, in virtue of oral tradition, ete. But 
the change of style may have occurred in the main 
source itself. The name is a feminine form of the 
frequent masculine Meshullam (cf. LXX B and 
Luc). It is a passive in MT, but Jerome (Lag. 
Onom. Sac.” p. 77) gives the active meaning reddens 
as an alternative to the passive reddita (cf. the 
spellings of LXX A and Vulg.). 
W. B. STEVENSON. 
MESOPOTAMIA.—See ARAM. 


MESS.—A mess is a viand, a dish, properly a 
dish of food sent to the table. It comes from Old 
Fr. mes (of which the mod. form mets is due, says 
Skeat, to a wish to show the connexion with 
mettre), which is formed from Lat. misswm ‘sent.’ 
Cf. More, Richard III. p. 46, ‘My Lord you have 
very good strawberries at your gardayne in Hol- 
berne, I require you let us have a messe of them.’ 
Shaks. uses the word often, thus Lear, I. i. 119— 

‘He that makes his generation messes 

To gorge his appetite.’ 
Fuller, Holy State, p. 283, says, ‘How often did 
reverend Whitgift (knowing he had the farre better 
cheere) send a messe of meat from his own table to 
the Ministers of Geneva?’ 

The word nxvp mas’éth (from syi to ‘lift up’) is 
translated ‘mess’ in Gn 43%4s, 25 118 Mess 
occurs also in Sir 30 ‘Delicates poured upon a 
mouth shut up are as messes of meat set upon a 
grave’ (Gr. déuara [from ri@nuc to place] Bpwudrwr). 
And RV introduces the word into He 126 ‘ Esau, 
who for one mess of meat sold his own birthright’ 
(dvrl Bpwoews pds, lit. ‘for one eating,’ 2.¢. one 
meal: ‘mease of meat’ is the tr. of the Great 
[Cranmer’s] Bible ; it is echoed by Shaks. in Merry 
Wives, 111. 1. 683—‘I had as lief you would tell me 
of a mess of porridge.’ The tr. of the Rhem. NT 
is ‘a dish of meate’; the AV ‘morsel of meat’ 
comes from the Bishops’ Bible). J. HASTINGS. 


MESSENGER.— The Heb. word 3x7) mal’ak 
means a messenger, and is so translated about 100 
times in AV. It is used of messengers both public 
and private, both Satanic and Divine. But so 
frequently does the word designate a messenger 
from God that it assumes the special meaning of 
‘angel.’ In LXX it is nearly always translated by 
dyyedos (exceptions are, ¢.g., Nu 217! 22°, Dt 2°, all 
in plu. mpécBes; Jos 6” of xarackxoretoaytes; 18 
25” aides); but this word dyyedos is rendered 
‘messenger’ in AV in Mt 11°, Mk 1?, Lk 74-27 
9&2, 2 Co 127, Ja 2%, where it is evident that human 
messengers are spoken of; in 2Co 127 St. Paul 
calls his thorn in the flesh ‘a messenger of Satan to 
buffet me’ (dyyedos catava iva me codadgifn). It is 
rarely doubtful whether the meaning is ‘messenger’ 
in the original sense, or ‘angel’ in the derived or 
restricted sense. Only once does RV change ‘ mes- 
senger’ into ‘angel,’ Job 33°, and Oaf. Heb. Lex. 
says that there the ‘angel’ of RV is too specific ; 
the reference is to ‘a messenger from God acting as 
an interpreter and declaring what is right’ (RVm 
has ‘messenger’). Only once * is a prophet directly 
called a messenger of God (axbp, dyyeos), Haggai 
(18), but the name MALACHI (wh. see) is ‘my 
messenger,’and Malachi uses the title not: only of 
himself, of the priest as God’s messenger carrying _ 

* Unless Nu 2016 refers to Moses, which is not probable ; RV 
keeps AV tr. ‘angel.’ 
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the law of the Lorp to the pecple (27), of the 
Forerunner of the Messiah (3!), but even of the 
Messiah Himself (31, AV and RV ‘messenger,’ 
RVm ‘angel’). See art. ANGEL. 

Other words tr? ‘messenger’ are self-evident, 
but it may be pointed out that in NT daécrodos 
‘apostle,’ lit. ‘one sent out,’ is twice rendered 
‘messenger,’ 2 Co 8°, Ph 2%. See APOSTLE. 


J. HASTINGS. 
MESSIAH.— 
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In approaching this subject, it seems important 
to distinguish between the historical and the 
theological points of view from which it may be 
regarded, and to vindicate the rights of both. 
There is a danger that a sense, derived from Chris- 
tian faith, of the purpose and the fulfilment of 
the hope of the Messiah may somewhat interfere 
with the accuracy of our view of the course of its 
history. The Messianic expectation was formed 
under the influence of the fundamental beliefs and 
the national experiences of the Israelite people, 
interpreted first by the prophets and subsequently 
by more ordinary religious reflexion and specula- 
tion. In a historical study we must be careful 
not to attribute greater distinctness or scope to 
the expectation at any epoch than had then been 
attained. The actual genesis and connexion of 
ideas must, so far as possible, be observed; and 
elements of the final conception, which existed 
first as separate thoughts and did not affect the 
process of development during its earlier stages, 
must be treated as separate till the time when 
they were in reality combined with the main 
body of doctrine. On the other hand, in the 
endeavour to appreciate the true lessons of the 
history, to understand aright the meaning of the 
facts, considerations are in place and are necessary, 
which are, properly speaking, theological—such, 
namely, as furnish the ground for, or are connected 
with, our belief in the Moral Government of the 
world and the Divine plan for man’s Redemption, 
and determine our estimate both of the Christian 
Faith and of the OT dispensation, and of their 
relation to one another. 

It will be our aim in this art. (i.) to trace the 
origin and growth of the Messianic beliefs of the 
Jews, and then more briefly (ii.) to mark the 
character and extent of the change which these 
beliefs underwent in the Christian Church, and 
its results as to the interpretation of OT prophecy. 

i. JEWISH MESSIANIC BELIEF.—1. Outlines of 
its history.—(a) We shall be mainly concerned with 
the expectation of a personal deliverer. But it is 
impossible to place this in a right light, if we do 
not view it in connexion with the belief, as a whole, 
which the Jews had in the future blessings assured 
to them. From the conviction that they were the 
chosen people of Jehovah, and that He would be 
faithful to His covenant made with them, there 
arose in times of common distress and of exile the 


confidence taught by the prophets, and which 
sustained the most pious and best part of the 
nation, that their national life, after 1t had been 
purified by the punishment of sinners and the 
discipline of the godly, would be restored, that 
they would obtain complete victory over their 
enemies, and that God would bestow upon them 
such glory and peace and well-being as would 
surpass all that had been realized in the happiest 
preceding times, and would satisfy perfectly all 
the longings of their hearts. These hopes existed 
before the expectation of a unique person who 
was to come—the Messiah—had_ been formed. 
This is exemplified by the Book of Zephaniah, the 
whole of which is occupied with a vision of the 
great day of the Lord’s vengeance on the sinners 
in Israel and destruction of the surrounding 
nations, and the subsequent happiness of Zion, 
while yet the figure of Messiah does not appear 
at all. Again, there were periods in which, or 
portions of the Jewish world where, the expecta- 
tion of a coming King seems to have fallen into 
abeyance, though the more comprehensive hope for 
Israel and Zion was still vigorous. This is ex- 
emplified by the Apocrypha and the writings of 
Philo. Nevertheless, these different forms of 
expectation had their roots in beliefs which were 
closely connected. This whole body of expectation 
may therefore not unfitly be, as it often is, called 
‘Messianic.’ The importance of those originally 
simple anticipations, to which we have referred, 
will further appear when it is observed that out 
of them, and out of the imagery in which they 
were expressed, grew in time the elaborate and 
mysterious doctrines concerning the millennium, 
the final judgment, the world to come, and other 
last things (ef. ESCHATOLOGY in vol. i.). 

(6) We come now more definitely to the history 
of the idea of the Messiah. God had not only 
made a special covenant with Israel, but with David 
and his descendants as its royal house (28 7°1, 
Ps 89-87), To the days of David and Solomon, 
especially, after-generations looked back as fur- 
nishing a pledge for the future. It is the renewed 
glory of the house of David, and the reunion of 
all the tribes under it, that Amos, for instance 
(94), and Hosea (3°) foretell, not the coming of the 
Messiah. Again, it is on the restoration of a suc- 
cession of kings, not on one pre-eminent king, of 
David’s line, that Jeremiah dwells (17% 224 331 27), 
In some prophecies, however (Is 734-16 9° 7 11, Mic 
4. 5), attention is concentrated upon a single 
descendant of David; and the language used 
respecting him, taken by itself, would seem clearly 
to imply the conception of the Messiah, strictly 
so called. Any remaining doubt whether it did so 
is suggested by the absence of confirmatory lan- 
guage, and even the contrary representations, in 
other nearly contemporary, or later, prophets. 
Unquestionably, however, the image of the king 
who, in accordance with God’s covenant with 
David, stood in a peculiar relation to Jehovah 
(Ou will be his father, and he shall be my son’), 
who reigned by His appointment, in His name, 
and by His power, who would do all God’s will, 
whose rule should be one of absolute righteousness, 
who would compel all men to honour the God of 
Israel and bestow on His people perfect peace and 
happiness for ever, contained the essential charac- 
teristics of the idea of the Messiah, as that name 
came to be commonly understood among Jews. 
At most it was only necessary besides that the 
conception should be firmly apprehended, that it 
should be fixed in language, and become clearly 
recognizable. 

(c) We proceed to examine the early evidence of 
the expectation of the Messiah as a unique per- 
sonality, and in particular of the use of the title 
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‘the Messiah’ (‘the Christ’) as the distinctive 
name for such a one. 

In order to understand the significance of the 
application of the name Messiah in the special 
manner which has become so familiar, we must 
glance at the use of the word in OT. The cere- 
mony of anointing was used in making priests and 
prophets, as well as kings, and nv (LXX yxpuo7ds), 
‘anointed,’ is a few times applied to the first of 
these as an adjective (Lv 4° 1° 6, 2 Mac 17°), But 
as a substantive, ‘the Lord’s anointed,’ ‘Mine 
anointed,’ ‘Thine anointed,’ it is used only of 
kings. <A possible exception to this is the use of 
the plural to designate the Jewish people as a 
whole (2), at Ps 105% (1 Ch 16”), Hab 3", although 
even in these passages the reference may be 
to the king. It is employed of the king, in 
contrast with the priest, even at 1S 2%. The 
title is repeatedly given to Saul (1 8 12? ete.); but 
it acquired a far fuller meaning when used of 
David and his descendants, by reason of God’s 
covenant with him (Ps 2? 18° ete.). Its transfer- 
ence to Cyrus (Is 45!) does but illustrate its 
primary force. See, further, art. ANOINTING. 

At Dn 974°6 we possibly have the word used in 
that which has come to be its distinctive sense. 
If so, it is the earliest instance of this. 

In the next oldest works which have to be 
noticed, as probably giving indications of the 
expectation of the Messiah, the title is not used ; 
but this is explicable from the oracular, apocalyptic 
character of the writings in question, which favours 
an allusive or symbolical mode of speech. In the 
most ancient portion of the Sibylline Oracles (iii. 
1. 97 to 1. 807, or according to some critics a little 
more), composed about B.C. 140, we have (1. 652 ff.) 
a description of a king whom God should send, 
who can hardly be other than the Messiah. Again, 
in one of the older sections of the Book of Enoch, 
the Vision of Seventy Shepherds, which probably 
belongs to the reign of John Hyrcanus (B.C. 135- 
106) [in art. ENOCH, vol. i. p. 707, it is placed some- 
what earlier], and in which the history and destiny 
of the Chosen People are symbolically represented, 
the white bullock, it is generally allowed, denotes 
the Messiah. Another portion of the Book of 
Enoch, the so-called Book of Parables, should be 
considered at this point, if the period assigned for 
its composition in art. ENOCH, 76., is adopted, 
and if the chronological order ought to be strictly 
adhered to. But critics differ widely in respect to 
its date. The supposed historical allusions in it 
are of very uncertain import. Even on this 
ground it would be well to reserve it for separate 
treatment, when the course of the history of the 
Messianic Hope, so far as it may be determined by 
means of evidence of more unquestionable char- 
acter, has been reviewed asa whole. But there is 
still stronger reason for doing this. The Messianic 
doctrine of this book is, by common admission, 
unlike in important particulars to that found in 
any other Jewish document. Whatever, there- 
fore, the time and circumstances of its origin may 
have been, it seems certain that it did not exer- 
cise any general influence. 

We pass to the Psalms of Solomon, which con- 
tain full and clear evidence of the idea of the 
Messiah and also (Ps-Sol 173° 18% 8) of the use of 
the title. These psalms were most probably 
written by one author, and within no very wide, 
limits of time. They contain allusions which can 
best be explained if the taking of Jerusalem by 
Pompey (B.C. 63) was still recent when some of 
them were composed. Though we possess them 
only in Greek, they were evidently written origin- 
ally in Hebrew, and there is every reason to regard 
them as Palestinian. Pss 17 and 18 are some of 
the most important passages in all Jewish litera- 
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ture in connexion with the history of the Messianic 
Hope. Their thought and language are moulded 
on the portions of OT which celebrate God’s cove- 
nant with David. Another fragment of the 
Sibylline Oracles, which is probably of a little later 
date than the Psalms of Solomon, contains an 
allusion to the Messiah (Or. St. iii. 46-50). 

The comparative scantiness of the indications 
which we possess of the expectation of the Messiah 
in the last two or three centuries B.c. cannot be 
whony explained by our want of knowledge of the 
period. ‘The silence of the Apocrypha has already 
been referred to. The truth would seem to be 
that, in part owing to changed political circum- 
stances, in part also to a deeper cause, a move- 
ment of religious feeling, the hope of the 
restoration of the Davidic monarchy, after it had 
slumbered for a while, re-awoke gradually, and in 
some parts of the Jewish world more decidedly 
than in others, and especially so in Palestine, 
during the last cent. and a half B.c., and that as 
it did so, a unique and ideal character was attri- 
buted to the person and mission of the expected 
king, such as had not before been, commonly at 
least, associated with any looked-for occupant 
of the throne. The fact itself that he would be 
separated by so long an interval of time from all 
his predecessors contributed to this, and in addition 
a deepened sense of the magnitude of the events 
in connexion with which he would appear, and in 
which he would bear a part, had begun to enhance 
the idea of his greatness. 

The chief elements in this early conception of 
the Messiah have become apparent in tracing its 
history, but it will be well to mark them carefully 
before proceeding further. He will be adescendant 
of David; Son of David comes to be used of him 
as a special appellation (first in Ps-Sol 17”, in the 
Gospels Mt 9% etc., and commonly in Rabbinic 
literature). He will be the ideal king, whose 
mind and action shall be in entire accord with 
the will of God, who will be God’s true representa- 
tive upon earth, in whose days and through whom 
God will make good all His promises, and who 
will lead all men to honour the God of Israel and 
to respect Israel as God’s people. The relation of 
the Messiah to the actual imauguration of this 
happy state of things cannot be precisely deter- 
mined. It is clearly an exaggeration to say with 
Castelli (2 Messia secondo gli Ebrei, p. 164) and 
Dalman (Worte Jesw, p. 242) that the Messiah is 
never according to the original conception himself 
the deliverer, but only the king of the people after 
God has wrought deliverance. The writer of Ps 2, 
and those who took their ideas from it (e.g. Ps- 
Sol 17*4), manifestly attributed the subjugation of 
the enemies of God to the agency of the Messiah. 
It was also evidently possible for writers who con- 
templated this to use language implying that the 
deliverance was God’s work. The part taken by 
supernatural and by human agency would be, no 
doubt, somewhat variously conceived by different 
minds; but the language of the documents is not 
full enough to justify us in defining the views of 
the several writers with exactness. At the period 
we are considering, thought upon this subject 
would be vague. Only through a process of re- 
flexion, and when it came to be a question of 
harmonizing diverse representations in the pro- 
phets, would the place in the succession of events 
at which the Messiah would appear be deter- 
mined. 

(d) The evidence so far considered brings us 
down approximately to the middle of the last cent. 
B.c. The Gospels ave our next important source 
of information. They supply us with a lifelike 
picture of Jewish beliefs in Palestine at the time 
of our Lord’s ministry. We gather that the ex- 
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pectation of One who should come—the Messiah 
—was an article of faith with the masses of the 
Jewish people, and with the Pharisees there. In 
the main, their conception of him is that which 
has already been before us. But one or two addi- 
tional traits appear. The Jews, whose discussions 
are reported in Jn 7?’, assumed that the coming of 
the Messiah would be unexpected and mysterious. 
The same idea is met with in the Talmud and 
Targum of the prophets, and in the mouth of 
Trypho in Justin (Dial. chs. 8 and 110). Again, 
we have a feature in the réle of the Messiah corre- 
sponding rather to what is recorded of some of the 
greatest prophets than of the kings of old, when 
it is expected that he will work mighty miracles. 
That this was the common anticipation is implied 
in the answer of Jesus to John (Mt 112), and in 
the questionings of the Jews (Jn 7*!). In Rabbinic 
literature we find evidence to the same effect. 

(¢) The development of eschatological doctrine, 
which may be traced especially in the Apocalyptic 
literature (see ESCHATOLOGY in vol. i. p. 741 ff), 
necessarily affected the conception of the Messiah 
and his office. As the order of events at the end 
of the world came to be more clearly defined, his 
work was marked out with greater precision. A 
more unearthly character was also imparted to 
him. The Apocalypse of Baruch and Fourth Ezra 
(see ESDRAS, SECOND Book OF) are important for 
illustrating the change. They may with confi- 
dence be pronounced to be Jewish, and there is 
a large amount of agreement among critics that 
their composition should be placed between A.D. 
70 and the beginning of the 2nd cent. A.D. The 
calamities that are to come upon the earth are 
described in dark colours. In the midst of them 
the Messiah appears. He is said to be preserved 
by the Most High to the end of the days. In 
4 Ezr 134 he is seen as a man coming from the 
sea, flying with the clouds of heaven. Neverthe- 
less just before, at 12% he is referred to as ‘the 
Anointed One of the seed of David.’ We must 
suppose, therefore, that the author had the notion 
which is met with in the Rabbinic literature, that 
one born of David’s line had been caught away 
from the earth and was being kept in heaven, or 
in Paradise, till the time should have arrived for 
his Advent. When he has executed vengeance on 
all the enemies of God, and the dispersed of Israel 
have been gathered together, he will reign for a 
long period (400 years according to 4 Ezr) in a 
state of peace and plenty, such as that imagined 
in what Christians came to call the Millennium. 
Then the Messiah himself and all flesh would die. 
After this there would be a general resurrection 
and judgment by the Most High, and a new world. 
The Messianic doctrine of the Talmud and Targum 
agrees as to its main outlines and character with 
that attained at the time we have now reached. 
The additional point of most interest to be con- 
sidered in connexion with them is the extent to 
which they bear testimony to the belief that the 
Messiah would participate for a time in the suffer- 
ings of men. Further reference will be made to 
this presently. 

It has sometimes been held that there existed 
even in pre-Christian times various types of 
Messianic expectation. Gfrérer (in Jahrh. d. 
Heils, 1838) formulated this theory, distinguish- 
ing them as ‘ the common-prophetic,’ ‘ the Danielic,’ 
‘the Mosaic,’ and ‘the Mystical- Mosaic’; and 
Westcott (Introd. to Study of Gospels, ch. ii.) 
countenances this idea. But it does not fairly 
represent the evidence of our documents. In the 
Enochie Book of Parables, indeed, to which refer- 
ence has already been made, and to the doctrine of 
which we shall recur under the next head, we do 
find a different type. But, putting this on one 


side, the evidence, when arranged according to the 
times that the different portions of it most prob- 
ably illustrate, sets before us a single line of 
orderly development. ‘There is one root-con- 
ception which in process of time is elaborated, 
and in some respects changed, yet so that its 
original features remain recognizable throughout. 

2. Discussion of Special Points.—There are some 
questions which need to be more _particularly con- 
sidered on account of their intrinsic importance, 
or the diversity of views held in regard to them, 
or their connexion with Christian doctrine. The 
first relates to an ideal other than the kingly 
one which was combined with it in Christian faith, 
but which seems in Jewish belief, at least before 
the Christian era, and in the main throughout, to 
have been kept separate. a 

(a) The Prophet.—In Dt 18” the promise is 
given of ‘a prophet like unto Moses’ ; yet if the 
whole context be taken into account the meaning 
seems to be, not so much that one supereminent 
prophet should be sent, but that God’s people 
should not be left destitute of prophetic guidance. 
When prophecy had for a time ceased, and at a 

eriod when the expectation of a king of David’s 
ine does not seem to have flourished, religious 
hope was fixed upon the rise of a true prophet 
(1 Mac 1441; cf. 44° and 97”). Among the Jews of 
the time of our Lord’s ministry the return of one 
of the famous prophets of old (Mk 8?" and parallels, 
Mk 6), or the coming of one who was defined as 
‘the prophet’ (Jn 17; * 614), was awaited. But in 
all these passages, except Jn 64", it is evident that 
‘the prophet’ is distinct from the Messiah; and 
in that place, also, there is no need to suppose an 
identification of, or confusion between, the two 
ideas. Nevertheless, some traits taken from the 
prophetic character seem to have found a place in 
the conception of the Messiah’s work and office. 
One, the working of miracles, has been referred to 
already. Again, the Messiah, according to the 
woman of Samaria, is to be the revealer of all 
truth that men need to know (Jn 4%). This 
view of the Messiah agrees with the special com- 
plexion of Messianic doctrine among the Samaritans 
at a later time. 

(6) The doctrine of a suffering Messiah.—There 
are passages in the OT which teach deep lessons 
as to the Divine purposes that are accomplished 
through the sufferings of the righteous, and fore- 
shadowings even of one pre-eminent vicarious 
sufferer. But, so far as we can trace the connexion 
of ideas in these passages and their contexts, there 
does not seem to have been any clear reference to 
the Messiah and his atoning work in the thought 
of the writers. The suggestion for their pro- 
phecies seems to have come either through indi- 
vidual experience, or (as notably in the latter half 
of Isaiah) from the belief that, through the afflic- 
tions which the better part of the Israelite nation 
was undergoing, its purification and restoration 
were being effected. 

We desire, however, to know what the influence 
of these prophecies was upon Jewish Messianic 
belief. The true answer appears to be that for a 
long time they did not affect it at all, and that 
they never did so to any considerable degree. 
There is no trace of the idea that the Messiah 
would undergo suffering, in the extra-canonical 
pre-Christian literature which we have been re- 
viewing. And the evidence supplied by the 
Gospels seems to show conclusively that no such 
belief existed among the Jews at the time of our 
Lord’s ministry. His own disciples were totally 
unprepared for His announcements on the subject. 
And yet, if such a belief was to be found any- 
where, it might be expected to be among those who 
were attracted by the character and teaching of 
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~ Jesus, There were differences in the spirit in 
which the Messiah and his times were thought 
of and desired. The mass of men thought chiefly 
of victory over their enemies and the bringing in 
of great material prosperity, while the truly pious 
dwelt on the remission of sins(Lk 1”), But there 
is no sign of ‘this remission being connected with 
the vicarious sufferings of the Messiah except in 
the Baptist’s words (Jn 1% %); and plainly this 
inspired utterance cannot be taken as evidence of 
Jewish belief: those who heard it do not seem to 
have understood it at the time. Some have held 
that in our Lord’s time there had, through devo- 
tion to earthly ideals, been a decline, esp. in regard 
to the point under consideration, from a conception 
of the Messiah prevalent in an earlier age which 
had been more truly in accord with prophetic teach- 
ing (ef. Liddon, Divinity of our Lord, i. ii.). It 
would be strange if this fuller and higher doctrine 
had been so completely lost, as it must in that 
case have been. Moreover, as we have seen, this 
theory has no documentary support. 

We pass to writings subsequent to the Christian 
era. The view of 4 Ezr that Messiah would die after 
a long and prosperous reign, at the end of this 
world, has evidently nothing to do with atoning 
suffering. Christian controversialists appear to 
have been equally mistaken in the meaning they 
have often attributed to the doctrine of two 
Messiahs—Ben-Joseph and Ben-David. The for- 
mer is the Messiah of the ten tribes, a warlike 
deliverer and king. He was, it is true, to die, but 
only in order to make way for the union of the 
whole nation under Messiah Ben-David. 

In the Targum of Jonathan much of Is 52-53 
is applied to the Messiah, but those verses which 
speak of the sufferings of the Servant of Jehovah 
are referred to the Israelite nation. And the 
general current of Jewish interpretation is to the 
same effect. There are some traces in the Talmud 
of the belief that the Messiah would suffer with 
the sufferings of his people, and that he is the 
subject of the whole of this prophecy; but they 
are rare, and are not found in the earlier portions. 

A good deal of stress has been laid on the fact 
that Justin Martyr in his Dialogue with Trypho 
represents his Jewish interlocutor as forced to 
allow that the Scriptures foretell a Messiah des- 
tined to suffer (chs. 68. 89. 90). But this cannot 
rightly be pressed, since Justin may attribute this 
admission to his, perhaps partly imaginary, oppo- 
nent, as a literary device for setting forth his 
own argument. If accepted as evidence of Jewish 
opinion, it could only show that some Jews a little 
before A.D. 150 did not feel able to resist this inter- 
pretation of prophecy when it was urged upon 
them by Christians. 

We may observe, in taking leave of this sub- 
ject, that before the historical realization in Jesus 
Christ, and apart from belief in Him, it must have 
been extremely difficult to combine the idea of 
suffering with the conception of the promised king 
derived from the representations of OT prophecy 
generally. It can have been possible at all only for 
men of unusual depth of spiritual insight and 
sympathy with the sorrows of their people. 

(c) The use of the name ‘the Son of Man,’ the 
Messianic interpretation of the vision in Dn 7, and 
the doctrine of the Messiah's pre-existence.—The 
Messiah was certainly not called ‘the Son of Man’ 
by Jews with that fulness of signification which 
Jesus gave to the name. The use of this title for 
the Messiah among Jews, if it was used by them 
at all, is closely associated with the interpretation 
of Dn 7, and the discussion of the two points may 
“conveniently be connected. 

From Jn 124 it appears that the Jews were 
puzzled by the designation ‘the Son of Man,’ and 


that it was not with them a recognized title for the 
Messiah. Indeed, if it had been, the use of it by 
Jesus could hardly be reconciled with His course of 
action as a whole. We gather from the records 
generally, that He refrained till the very end of 
His ministry from claiming before the multitude 
to be the Messiah, and till within a few months 
of the close from making this claim before even 
the innermost circle of His disciples. Yet He re- 
peatedly and openly designated Himself from an 
early period by the name ‘the Son of Man.’ It 
is true that, in connexion with this early and public 
use of it, He does not introduce imagery taken 
from, or similar to, that of the vision in Dn 7, as 
He does in later sayings addressed to His disciples 
which contain this title. From the first, however, 
His use of it was marked and emphatic, and 
such as would not have been consistent with the 
rest of His conduct, if it already commonly denoted 
the Messiah. 

With respect to the vision in Dn 7 it has to be 
observed that he who is brought to the Ancient 
of Days is described not as ‘the Son of Man,’ but 
as ‘one like unto @ son of man.’ Further, the 
vision 1s accompanied by an interpretation, from 
which it appears that this human form represents 
‘the saints of the Most High’ (vv.?® 2 27) in con- 
trast with the earthly kingdoms represented by 
forms of beasts. Nevertheless, from the relation 
between the form of the vision in 4 Ezr, to which 
allusion has already been made, and that in Dn 7, 
we may clearly infer that the writer of the later 
Apocalypse saw a reference to the Messiah in the 
language of his prototype. But it should be noted 
that he described the Messiah not as ‘the Son of 
Man’ or as ‘like unto ason of man,’ but as ‘like 
untoaman.’ In Rabbinic literature, from the 2nd 
cent. onwards, indications of the Messianic inter- 
pertain of the vision in Dn7 are not wanting, 

ut they are not prominent. There is nothing in 
this literature to lead us to suppose that ‘the Son 
of Man’ was ever in common use as a name for the 
Messiah. 

The employment of imagery such as that of 
Daniel’s vision in describing the advent of the 
Messiah implies his existence before his appearing, 
in some extra-terrestrial region. But this view 
could, as we have seen, be harmonized with the 
belief that he would be of David’s line, by sup- 
posing that a descendant of David had been first 
caught up from the earth, or that David himself 
or one of the kings of his house would reappear. 
And as the Davidic lineage of the Messiah was a 
thoroughly established dogma, and there is no 
reason to suppose that any doubt on the point was 
entertained, or would have been tolerated, in the 
Rabbinic schools, we must conclude that any pre- 
existence of the Messiah before his manifestation 
to men which they thought of, was only such as 
was consistent with a previous human birth. 

Harnack indeed (Dogmengesch. i. 755) asserts 
that, as a way of representing to themselves the 
Divine foreknowledge, the Jews were in the habit 
of supposing that every important person or thing 
which has successively appeared or is to appear on 
earth has first existed in heaven, and that such a 
heavenly pre-existence was assumed in the case 
of the Messiah in accordance with this mode of 
thought. But G. Dalman, the chief expert in 
Jewish literature among recent writers, emphati- 
cally denies that this was a Jewish, or at all events 
a Palestinian, principle. He does not allow that 
the familiar instances of the heavenly proto- 
types of the holy city and the temple establish it 
(Worte Jesu, p. 245). We may at least say that it 
must be difficult for us to understand exactly and 
fully what such a notion imported, even where we 
seem to find it, and that consequently it must be 
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rash for us to imagine it in the case of persons and 
objects with which it was not plainly associated. 
The older Rabbinism at least seems to have con- 
tented itself with the idea of the pre-existence of 
the Name of Messiah (Ps 72”), (See Dalman, 7d. p. 
247). 

One work there is, apparently Jewish, which is 
an exception in Jewish literature in regard to more 
than oneof the points which we have been discussing 
—the Enochie Book of Parables, to which reference 
has been made, but the consideration of which was 
deferred. The present is a suitable opportunity 
for making a few remarks uponit. In this docu- 
ment the Messiah is repeatedly called ‘the Son of 
Man,’ and described as surrounded with majesty in 
the presence of the Lord of Spirits, and reserved for 
a future manifestation. Furthermore, he is to be 
the Judge in the Universal Judgment—a function 
never assigned to the Messiah, but always ascribed 
to the Most High in other Jewish writings. Yet, 
in spite of the various points of contact with Chris- 
tian ideas and language, there is nothing (save one 
phrase, which is probably to be otherwise explained) 
to connect this Son of Man with the Christ of 
Christian faith, who has been crucified and has 
since ascended to His throne, and is waiting to 
return in glory. It is very unlikely that a Chris- 
tian writer would have so concealed his own belief, 
or that a Christian interpolator, while introducing 
those passages and expressions which correspond 
with Christian rather than with Jewish ideas, 
would have done his work with so much reserve. 
The traits in question may however, for all that, 
be due to Christian influence. To any one who 
considers how Christian teaching affected the 
thought of many pagans in the early centuries, 
even sometimes of such as remained most hostile to 
Christianity, or who is at all familiar with the many 
instances of the same kind which there are among 
educated Hindus at the present day, this will seem 
a not improbable hypothesis. And in the relations 
which existed during the Ist cent. A.D. between 
Jewish Christianity and Judaism there were the 
conditions which would make such effects natural. 
It is to be added, that even if it is a mistake to 
trace the peculiarities of the Enochic Book of Three 
Parables to Christian influence, it may still be 
post-Christian. It is true that ‘the figure of the 
Messiah is here drawn specially in dependence upon 
the Bk. of Daniel.’ But it would not be justifiable 
to regard this as making an early date more cred- 
ible. For between the original vision and this 
rendering of its imagery there lies a difference in 
the definiteness and fulness of the Messianic ideas 
implied, which was only by degrees approached and 
never elsewhere attained among Jews. 

ii. THE CHRISTIAN TRANSFORMATION.—The fact 
that Jesus claimed to be the Christ, and the signi- 
ficance of this fact, the manner in which and the 
time when He did so, and the part which the tem- 
per of the prevalent Jewish expectation had in 
determining His course of action, need not here be 
considered. It must suffice to note that He gave a 
new character to the conception of the Christ when 
to His acceptance of His disciples’ faith in Him, as 
such, He linked the distinct announcement of His 
approaching sufferings (Mk 8?”* and parallels, Mk 
10%" — Mt 2070-8), In the minds of the first mem- 
bers of the Christian Church, the experiences of 
the Cross, the Resurrection, and Pentecost, together 
with the impression which the character and work, 
the life and teaching of Jesus had made upon them, 
led to a rapid transformation, pregnant with im- 
portant consequences, of the idea of the Messiah 
which they had held as Jews. They turned again, 
as Jesus had taught them to do (Mk 12! 4=Mt 
2142 9929) Mk 14°=Mt 264, Lk 42”, Jn 5” etc.), to 
their ancient Scriptures, and read them with new 


eyes. They found scattered there the elements of 
a relatively complete ideal, which had been per- 
fectly fulfilled in Jesus. The process by which 
they combined them was uncritical, and was to 
a large extent performed unconsciously, but the 
result was in harmony with essential truth. 

By the very character which Jesus had assumed 
in His mode of life and ministry, attention was 
directed to the promise of « true prophet, and we 
are not surprised to find that special stress is laid on 
it in the early preaching in the Acts (Ac 3” 7°”), 

The references in the same part of NT to ‘the 
servant of Jehovah,’ though they have not perhaps 
been commonly noticed, can hardly be questioned 
when they have been pointed out (Ac 47%, where 
mats should, in view of the manifest allusions to Is, 
and the use of this term in the LXX, be rendered 
—not with AV ‘child’—but with RV ‘servant,’ 
as also at Ac 33-26), His ‘anointing’ (Ac 47, cf. 
Is 61?) with the Spirit served as a link to connect 
Him with the king of David’s line. It may be 
permissible to see an allusion to the same figure of 
prophecy in the parable Lk 141, though dod)os is 
the word there employed. 

But the question upon which the whole contro- 
versy between believers in Jesus as the Christ and 
the Jews necessarily turned was as to the Divine 
intention, foreshown in the prophets, that He 
should pass through suffering and death to His 
triumph (Ac 3}8 84 17° 26%), « Stress was also laid 
upon those spiritual blessings, the expectation of 
which had already been associated with the Messi- 
anic times—the call to repentance, the remission of 
sins, peace, the outpouring of the Spirit (Ac 2172 
531 10°), 

Two comings of the Messiah, first in humiliation, 
then in glory, were now distinguished, and this 
distinction became a characteristic article of the 
Christian faith ; for the withdrawal from the earth 
of one who had not in any way discharged the office 
of Messiah, though destined to do so hereafter, 
according to the Jewish notion referred to above, 
can hardly be regarded as equivalent. Further, 
even from the very necessities of the case, the 
kingship of the Messiah could no longer be con- 
ceived as primarily an earthly one. He had been 
exalted to a throne in heaven at God’s right hand, 
whence He was expected to returnin glory. Some, 
and for a time many, Christians supposed that He 
would then reign upon earth for a certain period. 
But to thoughtful believers this must always have 
seemed a very subordinate part of His discharge of 
His kingly office. It scarcely appears in the NT 
(Rev 20° is the only passage that can be regarded 
as a distinct indication of it). The predominant 
thought was that of a heavenly king. Moreover, 
He was to be the Judge in the final universal judg- 
ment (Ac 10% 17% 21, Ro 216 2 Co 5%, Mt 2531), 

Meanwhile He exercises a heavenly priesthood. 
This aspect, too, of Messiahship was first clearly 
brought out in Christian teaching. That this was 
so, appears from the fact that Christian believers 
did not at once perceive it. The title of ‘priest’ 
is in NT given to Jesus Christ only in Ep. to Heb. ; 
and His right to it is founded primarily upon a 
passage in which a psalmist had once recognized 
the priestly character belonging to Israel’s king 
(Ps 110*, He 5° 7. 84). Lastly, a meaning so much 
loftier than before was given to His relationship to 
God, that the title ‘the Son of God’ lost, or almost 
so, the associations with specifically Messianic 
ideas which it once might have had. 

To some the view of OT prophecy suggested in 
this article may be disappointing. For the purpose 
of the argument from prophecy in support of the 
Christian faith as it has been ordinarily used, the 
strictly miraculous character of the ‘prophecies 
should be as plain as possible. Predictions are 
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therefore demanded, the reference of which is 
guaranteed by their circumstantial accuracy, and 
by their having been more or less clearly intelli- 
gible before the time of fulfilment came. Modern 
inquiry has rendered it doubtful how far the pre- 
dictions satisfied these requirements. But, on the 
other hand, the history which we have been tracing 
is full of the signs of Divine Providence. The 
whole religious history of Israel down to the time 
of Him whom Christians believe in as the Christ, 
and in a special manner the teaching of the pro- 
»hets, formed a most remarkable preparation for 

is coming. It remains true as ever, and criticism 
and historical investigation only confirm it, that the 
Scriptures were in reality full of Him, and that, 
in proportion as men had entered into their spirit, 
they must have been able to receive Him (Jn 5**: 39), 
Tt is still legitimate as ever to regard types and 
ideals which were first fully realized in Him as 
divinely intended to foreshadow Him. And if the 
method in which Israel was trained in its great 
hope, even while in many respects unique, was 
more analogous to that in which truth has ordin- 
arily been unfolded to mankind, permitting a larger 
amount of illusion and error on their part than has 
sometimes been supposed, it may for this very 
reason be the more instructive. 


LITERATURE.—Drummond, The Jewish Messiah: A critical 
history of the Messianic idea among the Jews from the rise 
of the Maccabees to the closing of the Talmud; Castelli, IZ 
Messia secondo gli Ebret; Schiirer, GJV 3 ii. 496 ff. [HJUP u. ii. 
126 ff.]; Dalman, Der leidende und der sterbende Messias, and 
Die Worte Jesu; Driver and Neubauer, The Jewish Interpreters 
of Isaiah liit.; Stanton, The Jewish and the Christian Messiah. 

For the literature connected with the Jewish documents re- 
ferred to, see the arts. upon those works. 

V. H. STANTON. 

METE, METEYARD.—To ‘mete’ (from Anglo- 
Sax. metan, and radically connected with Gr. 
pérpov, Lat. metirt, Eng. ‘measure’; and even 
with Gr. pédew to rule, Lat. miodws, measure, 
moderation, Eng. ‘mode,’ ‘modest,’ etc.) is to 
measure. Thus Ex 16!8 ‘And when they did mete 
it with an omer, he that gathered much had 
nothing over, and he that gathered little had no 
lack’; Mt 7? ‘With what measure ye mete, it 
shall be measured to you again.’ Cf. Knox, Hisé. 
97, ‘But bee yee assured, my Lord, with such 
measure as ye mete to others, with the same 
measure it shall be met to you againe.’ Tind. 
uses the word in Dt 21? ‘Then let thine elders and 
thi judges come forth and meet unto the cities 
that are rounde aboute the slayne,’ and Cov. in 
Ru 3 ‘And he meet her sixe measures of barlye.’ 
Sir John Cheke, in his determination to use Anglo- 
Saxon at all hazards, turns Tindale’s ‘cubite’ in 
Mt 6*7 into ‘half yard mete.’ Chapman uses the 
verb in Jliads, iil. 8327— 

*Then Hector, Priam’s martial son, stepp’d forth, and met 

the ground.’ 

Meteyard is used by Tindale in Ly 19® as the tr. 
of 739, a measure, and it is retained in AV and 
RV. The word occurs also in Pref. to AV, 
‘neither is it the plain-dealing Merchant that is 
unwilling to have the weights or the meteyard 
brought in place, but he that useth deceit.’ 
Coverdale has the similar forms ‘meteline’ (Jos 
175 14) and ‘meterod’ (Ezk 40° 5 418). 

J. HASTINGS. 

METHEG-AMMAH.—AV and RVm in 28 8} 
‘David took Metheg-ammah (x7 inp) out of the 
hand of the Philistines.’ AVm has ‘the bridle of 
Ammah,’ RV text ‘ the bridle of the mother city.’ 
This last rendering is pronounced to be ‘ probable’ 
by Driver (Zeat of Sam.), who points out (see his 
references) that ox has the sense of mother city or 
capital in Phenician. ‘The bridle of the mother 
city’ would mean the authority of the metropolis 
or capital of the Philistines, namely Gath (so Ges., 
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Keil, Stade). Budde [in SBOT] makes various 
objections to this, and leaves the expression blank 
in his Heb. text as irrecoverably corrupt. The 
LXX reads ri ddwpicuévynv, which may, according 
to Wellhausen, imply a reading avtino. Wellh. 
himself (Sam. 174) emends to n»xa na ‘Gath the 
mother city,’ comparing 1 Ch 18! arpisa na (‘ Gath 
and her daughter towns’), which he argues may 
have arisen from the text he postulates in Samuel. 
Klostermann attempts to obtain from the two 
texts (of S and Ch) 7; mbiaxrny) na-ny ‘Gath and 
her border to the west.’ Thenius emends to app 
neq ‘bridle of tribute,’ ¢e. ‘David laid the 
Philistines under tribute.’ Léhr despairs of re- 
covering either the meaning or the text. Cheyne 
(Expos. Times, Oct. 1899, p. 48) emends to 7i7wWy-ny 
on inp, ‘Ashdod, the city of the sea.’ Sayce 
(LHH 414n.) suggests that nexq anp is the Heb. 
transcription of the Bab. métég ammati (for métég 
ammatt) = ‘the highroad of the mainland’ of Pales- 
tine. The reference would thus be to the command 
of the highroad of trade which passed through 
Canaan from Asia to Egypt and Arabia; but the 
appearance of such distinctively Babylonian words 
in Hebrew of this date is extremely improbable. 
J. A. SELBIE. 
METHUSELAH (nbvsn>).—A Sethite, the father 
of Lamech, Gn 5%, P (A Ma@ovedda), 1 Ch 1? (B 
Maddovodda, A Madovcdda), Lk 337 (Ma@ovodda)= 
METHUSHAEL (which see) in J’s genealogy, 47°. 
The name nbvinp is interpreted by Holzinger 
as ‘man of the javelin’ (Mann des Geschosses), 
a fitting name for a time when the earth 
was full of violence. Ball (in SBOT), follow- 
ing Hommel (PSBA, March 1893), makes the 
name=‘man of Selah,’ where Selah may be a 
modification of Bab. Sarrahu, a title of Sin, the 
god of Ur Casdim. Methuselah would thus answer 
to Berosus’ ’Ayuéuyiwos = Amel-Sin, ‘Sin’s man.’ 
While Ball remarks that the form Methushael, 
‘man of El,’ is less original than Methuselah ‘man 
of Selah,’ Sayce (in Eaupos. Times, May 1896, 
p. 367) suggests that Methushael, an exact tran- 
scription of the Bab. Mutu-sa-ili, has been in ‘the 
Sethite genealogy corrupted into Methwselah (per- 
haps for Mutu-sa-ilati, ‘man or husband of the 
goddess’), which does not admit of an etymology.’ 
J. A. SELBIE. 
METHUSHAEL (byvin2).—A Cainite, the father 
of Lamech, Gn 418 (J); LXX (A) Ma@ovoadd, which 
is read also for Methuselah (nbysnn) in P’s gene- 
alogy, 547%, The interpretations of the name are 
various. Dillm. remarks that >xvin> may have 
meant ‘suppliant or man of God’ (Ges. Thes. ;= 
Mutu-Sa-ili according to Lenormant, Origines de 
Vhistoire®, 262 f., cf. Sayce in Hxpos. Times, May 
1896, p. 367, May 1899, p. 353; Hommel, ZDMG 
xxxiil. 714), or ‘one who has been obtained by 
asking’ (Budde), but not ‘man of Sheol’ (Redslob). 
See, further, Spurrell, Notes on Genesis, ad loc. ; 
Gray, Heb. Proper Names, 164f.; Budde, Ur- 


geschichte, 129. J. A. SELBIE. 
METRE.—See POETRY. 
MEUNIM.—See MaAon. | 
MEUZAL.—Ezk 27 AVm. See UZAL. 


ME-ZAHAB (27: »p ‘waters of gold’).—Father of 
Matred and grandfather of Mehetabel the wife of 
Hadar (Hadad), one of the kings of Edom, Gn 36°° 
(A Mefo68)=1 Ch 15 (LXX om.). The name Mé- 
zahab (cf. Mé-deba) is certainly, as Hommel (AHT 
264n.) remarks, much more like that of a place 
than ofa person. Holzinger (Gen. ad loc.) suggests 
that it is the same name which appears in a cor- 
rupted form in Dt 1 as 37] »7 Di-zahad. Hommel 
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(l.c.) makes the radical suggestion that ‘it is a 
question whether we ought not to restore Gn 36° 
as follows: ‘‘and his (Hadar’s) cities were Pa‘ish 
(in MT Paid, var. Pat, LXX Goydp), Me'eshet, 
Mehétab-el, Bath-Matred, and Mé-zahab.”’ 


MEZOBAITE.—One of Dayid’s heroes is called in 
1Ch 11% ‘Jaasiel the Mezobaite’ (maken). As 
Kittel (in SBOT) remarks, the MT is ‘ certainly 
incorrect, but totally obscure.’ B has Mewafed, 
A MecwBid, Luc. Macafid. 


MIBHAR.— In 1Ch 11% one of David’s heroes 
appears as ‘Mibhar the son of Hagri’ (72 1720 
3m). The parallel passage 2S 23% reads, ‘ of 
Zobah, Bani the Gadite’ (937 °33 nas), which is 
probably the correct text. While the LXX has, 
in 1 Ch 11%, B MeBadd vids “Ayapel, A MaBap vids 
‘Arapat, it reads in 2S 23° dad duvduews [2.e. RAND 
instead of nasn] vids Tadaaddel (B; A... T'addt). 
See Driver (Text of Sam. 284) and Kittel (SBOT 
Ones hale): 


MIBSAM (ov2t).—1. A son of Ishmael, Gn 25% 
(A Maccdéu)=1 Ch 1° (B Macod, A MaGodv). 2. A 
Simeonite, 1 Ch 4” (B MaGacdu, A MaBacdy). 


MIBZAR (7y20 ‘ fortification’). — A ‘duke’ of 
Edom, Gn 36% (Magdp)=1 Ch 1° (B Magdp, A 
MaBodp). If we take Mibzar as a place-name, 
Dillm. rejects decidedly Knobel’s identification 
with Sela or Petra, and, while pronouncing Hitzig’s 
view ‘more possible’ that Mibzar is the same as 
Bozrah of v.*, he thinks it ‘most probable,’ in view 
of the words of the Onomasticon (ért kal viv Koun 
peylorn MaBoapa émt ris TaBarnvis, vraxovovca TH 
Ilérpa), that this identification must also be given 
up. 


MICA (x3). —4. Son of Merib-baal (Mephi- 
bosheth), 28 94 (B Mea, A Mcxa), called in 1 Ch 
84f- 940f Micah (72°). See MiIcAnH, No. 2. 2. Son 
of Zichri, 1 Ch 9% (B Med, A Mcyd), Neh 1127 (B 
Maxd, A Mcxd), where he is called son of Zabdi, v.” 
(B Mexd, A Miyd)=Micaiah (m3) of Neh 12%, 
See MicartAH, No. 7%. 3. One of those who sealed 
the covenant, Neh 10" (A Mixd, B om.). 


MICAH.—4. (np, but 3m) in Jg 171-4; see Gray, 
HPN 157, B Mexaias, A Mcxi). A resident in the 
highlands of Ephraim, whose story is related in a 
supplement (chs. 17. 18) to the Bk. of Judges, with 
a view to explain the origin of the sanctuary of 
Dan. There is no need to doubt the historicity of 
the narrative, though it contains signs of revision, 
if not of composite authorship. That two accounts 
were woven into one, is the conjecture of some 
critics, whilst others try to explain the phenomena 
of the text on the supposition of redaction by a 
reviser who was indignant at the pretensions of 
the Danite priests. For a full and fair statement 
of the different opinions, see Moore, Judges, xxix. 
xxx. 366-369. The nucleus of the story is evidently 
of great age, and the events it describes may be 
assigned with some confidence to the generation 
after the invasion by Joshua. 

Micah stole 1100 shekels of silver from his 
mother, but restored the money on hearing the 
curses with which she threatened the unknown 
thief. His mother thereupon had part of the silver 
made into ‘a graven image and a molten image’ ; 
but as the context speaks of but a single image, 
and the former term is sometimes used (Is 401° 442°) 
generically for an idol though cast, the latter term 
is probably an editorial explanatory addition of 
subsequent date to that of the earliest form of the 
story. This image of J’ was given to Micah, who 
placed it in his private chapel, together with an 


‘ephod,’ which was some portable object used in 
divining (Jg 8”, 1 S 23% 9 30°) and not necessarily 
a part of a priestly dress, and ‘ teraphim or idols, 
possibly household gods. There is no evidence 
that these were the busts or images of ancestors ; 
but they were used at least in later times in some 
unknown way for the purposes of divination (2 kK 
23% Ezk 21%, Zec 107). See EpHop. One of 
Micah’s sons was formally invested with the office 
of priest. a ed 

In the course of time a Levite in search of a 
livelihood migrated from Bethlehem to Mount 
Ephraim, and settled there. He is described as of 
the family of Judah (17’), and as a grandson of 
Moses (18°, where MT has Manasseh, written, 
however, with 3 suspensum). The most likely 
explanations of the former phrase are that Levite 
here means merely a descendant of Leah, or that, 
the tribe having been broken up, the man in 
question had attached himself to that of Judah 
(Gn 49°: 7), or that the word Levite is not used here 
technically of a clan but of a profession, and 
denotes that the man was an expert in religious 
lore and in the art of divination; but no explana- 
tion is entirely free from difficulty. In the latter 
phrase the change of Moses to Manasseh in 
some of the texts was possibly due to an attempt 
to detract from the dignity of the priesthoods 
of the early northern sanctuaries, for whose 
officials a Mosaic lineage seems to have been justly 
claimed; see JONATHAN, No. 14. This young 
Levite was welcomed by Micah, who attached him 
to his household (174), and transferred to him the 
duties at first assigned to hisown son. But soon 
afterwards the Danites, finding their quiet estab- 
lishment in the district allotted them by Joshua 
impossible on account of the resistance of the 
Philistines and the Amorites (Jg 1%4, Jos 19%), sent 
five of their tribe to find a suitable place for settle- 
ment elsewhere ; and these, while passing through 
the highlands of Ephraim, stayed for a night at 
the house of Micah. There they recognized the 
Levite by his voice, as, if he were actually a 
descendant from Moses and a recent resident in 
their own neighbourhood, they may well have done ; 
though, according to a less natural explanation, 
the southern dialect that he used was the cause of 
the recognition. At their request he consulted the 
oracle for them, and promised them success in their 
expedition. At Laish (or Leshem, Jos 19%’), the 
northern limit of the settlement of Israel, identi- 
fied by name and ancient authority with Tell el- 
Kadi (less probably with Banias; see G. A. 
Smith, HGHL, 473-481), they found an attractive 
locality and an unwarlike people, and returned with 
the tidings to the temporary centre of their tribe 
in the district made famous by Samson’s exploits. 
Six hundred of the Danites, with their families 
and cattle (18%), determined to migrate to Laish. 
On approaching the village in which Micah lived, 
the main body halted at its entrance, whilst the 
five were detailed to secure the idols. They pro- 
ceeded to the house of Micah, and, after greeting 
the Levite, seized the idols; and when the Levite 
pat oemulaced, they persuaded him to keep quiet 
and even to accompany them as the priest of their 
tribe. Hastily rejoining their comrades, they sent 
forward their families and flocks, placed the 
Levite and his apparatus in their midst, and 
marched with the majority of the 600 in the rear 
to guard against attack by pursuers. Micah 
collected a few of his neighbours, and overtook the 
column at some distance from the village ; but his 
remonstrances were received with contemptuous 
menace, and, as the employment of force by his 
little band was out of the question, he was obliged 
to return home and leave his idols in the hands of 
the Danites. They continued their march to 
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Laish, which they took without difficulty; and 
in a new town built on the site of the old they 
set up a temple of their own in charge of Micah’s 
Levite, who thus became the ancestor of the Danite 
priesthood. 

How long this priesthood lasted is not known. 
The note of time (18*) is of little help. If ‘the 
day of the captivity of the land’ (18%) is not a late 
editorial addition, it will probably denote the times 
of the Philistine wars under Eli; but if itis, the 
conquest of Galilee (2 K 15”) by Tiglath-pileser in 
B.C. 734. See art. JUDGES (BOOK OF), in vol. ii. 
p. 818 f. 

2. (nx in 1 Ch 8% [B Meyid, A Muyd] 94° 4 
[B Mecydé, A Miyd]; sop, RV Mica, in 28 92) A 
son of Merib-baal (or Mephibosheth), and grandson 
of Jonathan. The name occurs alike in the general 
Benjamite genealogy (1 Ch 8*- *), and in the specific 
one of the house of Seal (1 Ch 9%: 4), The allusion 
in 2S 9" (BMexd, A Mix) is probably a late gene- 
alogical gloss to remind the reader of the line of 
descent notwithstanding such passages as 2 21°, 
3. The name and head of the chief family of the 
Uzziel branch of the Kohathite Levites, according 
to the arrangement for public service attributed to 
David in 1 Ch 23” (B Meyds, A Mexyd). The name 
is repeated in 1 Ch 247+ (B Med, A Mux) in the 
classification of the Levites according to their 
duties. 4 A name occurring in the genealogy of 
Reuben (1 Ch 5°) as that of an ancestor of Beerah, 
the chief of the Reubenites carried into captivity 
by Tiglath-pileser. 5. A contemporary of Josiah 
and the father of Abdon, 2 Ch 34” (B Meyalas, 
A Muyalas), who is called Achbor son of Micaiah 
in 2 K 22, 6. A Simeonite, father of Ozias, one of 
the three rulers of Bethulia in the story of Judith 
(Jth 6%). To the same tribe belonged Judith her- 
self (92) (B Mayd, A Mey), and probably the other 
rulers, with the majority of the population of the 
district ; and warrant for confidence in the anti- 
quarian accuracy of the author of Jth, and for the 
assumption of a Simeonite settlement in the north, 
may be found in Gn 497, 2 Ch 15° 34°. 7. See next 
article. R. W. Moss. 


MICAH (1m>°» Jg 171-4; in pause 379% 2 Ch 17’; 
shortened m3) Jer 2618 and np» Mic 1’;=‘ who is 
like J’? [cf. Ex 154, and by>» in Nu 18%)).—A 
proper name of very frequent occurrence in the 
OT (see preceding article). The best-known men 
who bore this name are—1. Micah of Mt. Ephraim, 
who appointed a Levite to minister as priest before 
the image (7'5x) which his mother had caused to 
be made from 1100 shekels of silver. See the pre- 
ceding article, No. 14. 2. Mica(ia)h ben-Imlah, 
a man of kindred spirit with Elijah, who, at the 
moment when Ahab of Israel desired to secure 
the alliance of Jehoshaphat of Judah against the 
Syrians, predicted, in opposition to the prophet 
Zedekiah, the unfortunate issue of the campaign 
and the death of Ahab, and ranged himself as 
a true prophet of J” over against the lying 
prophets (1 K 22). One will hardly be wrong 
in tracing the attitude of Mica(ia)h ben-Imlah 
to the circumstance that Ahab favoured the 
worship of the Tyrian Baal in Israel—a practice 
which appeared to Mica(ia)h irreconcilable with 
Israel’s belonging to J”. On the reference prob- 
ably intended in 1 K 22% pp? pay ayo to the open- 
ing words of Mic, see Konig, Einleit. in d. AT, 
p. 330. See, further, MrcarAn, No. 3. 

3. MicAH (B Mecxalas, A Mcyads) THE PROPHET, 
—of Moresheth (wh. see), the younger contemporary 
of Isaiah, after whom one of the writings in the 
Dodekapropheton is named, the 6th in the Heb. 
order but the 3rd in the Greek. 

i. The Contents and Unity of the Book.—There 
can be no doubt that the prophecies collected in 


the book which bears his name proceed only in 
part from Micah, for alike in contents and style 
they are totally diverse in character. 

(a) The first three chapters, apart from 2”, 
present no difficulty. The prophet begins with 
announcing the Divine judgment, which accom- 
plishes itself in two acts, namely, upon Samaria 
and upon Judah, aithough, of course, the judg- 
ment upon Judah forms the central point of his 
message. Then chs. 2 and 3 state the reasons for 
the judgment denounced upon Judah in 1°", and 
it is especially against the ruling classes in Jeru- 
salem that Micah utters his reproaches. The 
verses 2'°& are quite foreign to this line of 
thought, for they presuppose the Exile, and 
occupy themselves with the restoration of the 
people.* 

(6) To these denunciations of judgment in chs, 
1-3 we have the counterpart in chs. 4-5, which 
open a glimpse into the Messianic time. Against 
their composition by Micah there are the following 
objections: (1) The strange conjunction of the 
Messianic hopes of 4! with the threatenings of 
32; (2) the circumstance that mutually exclusive 
views present themselves (cf. 458 with v.%, 411-18 
with v.44, 5° with v.‘*), and that frequently a 
connexion can be established only by very arti- 
ficial methods (cf. 44 with v.°, 48 with v.%, 411-18 
with v.14 51%) ; (3) the dependence upon trains of 
ideas which did not become current till after the 
time of Micah (ef. 44-8 with Ezk 38f.), as well as 
the presupposing of relations which were strange 
to Micah’s era (cf. 4°§ [2] 51%) If there are any 
words of Micah at all in chs. 4-5, these can include 
no more tharf?4%- 14 59-18, 

(c) 61-78, which consist of three short addresses 
(61-8 69-16 71-6), whose original context, however, is 
doubtful, might, so far as their contents are con- 
cerned, proceed from Micah. They present J’’s 
controversy with His ungrateful people, the pro- 
phet’s denunciation of the people for the unright- 
eousness which marked their whole manner of life, 
and finally Zion’s lament over the decay of her 
children. This lament is intelligible in the time 
of Manasseh, when the sacrifice of children (Mic 6”) 
was a flourishing custom ; but not only the tender- 
ness of feeling exhibited in 64%, but also the 
dramatic and exceedingly animated descriptions, 
make the composition of this section by Micah 
very improbable. 

(ad) 7 cannot possibly be attributed to Micah,t+ 
for what in 67° is yet in prospect is in 77 
actually come to pass—Zion suffers for her sins, 
and the prophet looks to a better time, when J” 
will again interest Himself on behalf of His 
people, and build the walls of Jerusalem. 

ii. The Activity of the Prophet.—It follows from 
the above investigation, that if we are to form an 
idea of the characteristics of Micah and the method 
of his activity, we must base our conclusions only 
upon 17-2 3 (4% 14 5918), Jt results from these 
data that the title in 1! rightly represents the pro- 
phetic activity of Micah as having begun as early 
as the reign of Ahaz, for according to 1°* he pre- 
dicted the fall of Samaria. Since of the two con- 
tradictory dates given in 2 K 18! (cf. 17°) and in 
18 the latter is clearly the better entitled to 
credit—?.e. Hezekiah probably ascended the throne 
B.C. 715—it follows that at the time of the destruc- 
tion of Samaria the occupant of the throne of the 
Southern kingdom was not Hezekiah (as in 2 K 
181, cf. 176) but Ahaz, who would have begun to 


* Of. Driver (LOT6 327f.), who, though he questions the 
necessity of attributing the verses to an exilic (Stade, Kuen.) or 
post-exilic (Wellh.) hand, agrees that they do not now stand 
in their proper context. ‘ } 

+ So Wellhausen, Stade, Kuenen, Cornill, Giesebrecht. For 
the reasons on the other side, we may refer to the discussion in 
Driver, LOT’, 33 f. 
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reign c. 734. Whether Micah had entered upon his 
prophetic activity before 734, i.e. in the time of 
Jotham, as the title asserts, we have no certain 
data to enable us to decide, for the threatening 
of 3 was, according to the express testimony of 
Jer 26%, uttered under Hezekiah, and probably 
after the accession of Sennacherib in 705—an event 
which appears to have determined Hezekiah to a 
change of policy towards the Assyrians. Since 
ch. 3 stands in close connexion with ch. 2, and the 
latter as the foundation for the threatenings of 
1°*- ig not to be separated from ch. 1, we can only 
assume that the threatenings once uttered and 
meanwhile realized against Samaria were taken 
by Micah into a written discourse against the 
Southern kingdom (cf. Is 28 ff.)—a happy thought 
whereby this denunciation, calculated to strike 
terror into all, acquired special weight against 
Jerusalem. 

iii. Style and Message of Micah.—It has rightly 
been remarked that in his rhetoric Micah is 
sharply distinguished from the simplicity of Amos 
and the originality of Hosea. He begins with the 
violent hiatus of 1 and the imposing description of 
Jahweh’s descent in storm from heaven to earth 
(v.24), to which the denunciation of judgment 
upon Samaria attaches itself, in order finally to 
introduce the burden of his discourse—the judg- 
ment upon Judah,—a discourse, however, which 
runs off into mere puns attached to local and per- 
sonal names. It is possible that this, as Well- 
hausen suggests, was the ancient scholastic model 
of prophetic style, which elsewhere has maintained 
itself especially in prophecies regarding foreign 
nations. Apart from this peculiaritY, Micah has 
close points of contact with Amos. Like the 
latter, he displays a deep moral earnestness which 
does not shrink from drawing the last conclusions, 
and which, in opposition to his great contemporary 
Isaiah, who looked with confidence to J” the holy 
God to preserve Jerusalem, leads him to predict 
the destruction of the city as a punishment for the 
treading under foot of righteousness. Whether 
we are justified in concluding from 3” that Micah 
anticipated the destruction of the whole kingdom, 
has been rightly called in question and denied 
by W. R. Smith (Prophets of Israel, 287 ff.), for 
Micah in assigning the ground for judgment— 
and in this likewise he agrees with Amos—has 
specially to do with the aristocracy of Jerusalem, 
against whom his whole anger is turned on account 
of the injustice perpetrated by them (‘Jerusalem 
is Judah’s sin,’ cf. 15 LXX). What a powerful 
impression this message of judgment produced 
upon Micah’s contemporaries we may infer from 
Jer 26188, where we tind that 100 years after its 
utterance this denunciation of judgment, which 
stood in such glaring contradiction to the preach- 
ing of Isaiah, is not yet forgotten. 

Whether Micah had a glimpse of better days 
and committed his anticipations to writing, must, 
in view of what has been said above, remain un- 
certain ; the verses which alone could come into 
consideration as from his pen, contain scarcely 
anything more than a reference to a future de- 
liverance and a removal by J” of things displeasing 
(cf. 4° 515), In any case, our prophet, even if he 
never gave expression to such hopes, would in this 
respect also have a predecessor in Amos, for the 
Messianic hopes expressed in Am 9*": are a later 
addition to that book. 

A brief reference may further be made to Mic 
6%, which are not only marked by a depth and a 
moral earnestness, but also interpenetrated by an 
intensity of genuine feeling such as are scarcely 
paralleled elsewhere. These verses likewise have 
a point of contact with Amos, in so far as in them 
the thought is emphasized that moral goodness 
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coincides with humanity (‘Das Sittlich-Gute ist 
auch das Natiirlich-Menschliche’) 3 but in another 
point they go far beyond Amos—in fact, scarcely 
anywhere in the OT is the essence of true worship 
expressed so briefly and appropriately as in 6 
‘It is said to thee, O man, what is good and what 
J” requires of thee: to do justice, to love kind 
ness, and to walk humbly before thy God. 

LiveRATURE.—Driver, LOTS 325 ff. ; Cornill, Hinieit.2 182 ff.; 
Wildeboer, Lit. d. AT’, 148 ff. ; Strack, Hinlert. 104ff. ; Stade, 
ZATW, 1881, p. 161ff., 1883, p. 1ff., 1884, p. 291 ff. ; Nowack, 
ib. 1884, p. 277 ff.; Kuenen, Btudes dédiées a Mr. le Dr. Leemanns, 
116ff.; Pont, ‘Micha-Studién’ in Theol. Stud. 1888, p. 235 fi., 
1889, p. 436 ff., 1892, p. 329 ff. ; Kosters, ‘De samenstelling v. 
het boek Micha’ in TAT, 1893, p. 249 ff.; V. Ryssel, Untersuch. 
iiber die Teatgestalt u. die Echtheit d. Buches Micha, Leipzig, 
1887; J. Taylor, The Massoretic teat and the ancient versions of 
Micah, 1891; Elhorst, De profetie van Micha, Arnhem, 1891; 
W. R. Smith, Prophets of Israel, 287 fi. 
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Comm. on Micah, 1677 ; Caspari, Veber Micha den Morashthiten 
u. seine prophet. Schrift, 1851-52; Roorda, Comm. in Vaticin. 
Miche, Leiden, 1869; L. Reinke, Der Prophet Micha, Munster, 
1874; Cheyne, Micah (in ‘Camb. Bible’), 1882, 2nd ed. 1895; 
Pusey, The Minor Prophets, 1860; Wellhausen, Die Kl. Pro- 
pheten, pp. 22ff., 181ff.; G. A. Smith, Book of the Twelve Pro- 
phets, vol. i. (1896), 355 ff.; Nowack (Gin the Handkommentar), 
1898, p. 185 ff. W. NowAck. 


MICAIAH.—The Heb. name 37:5") (‘who is like 
J’?’) and its abbreviations 37}, 7139, 77°), NPD are 
variously rendered in AV; but, with the exception 
of one instance, the first three words appear in 
RV as Micaiah. The exception is in Jg 17}+4. 
Here the name 72°», which occurs frequently in 
Jg 17. 18, is found in the longer form 33", and 
is rendered Micah for the sake of the unity of the 
narrative. The LXX equivalents of Micaiah have 
in every case the alternative spellings My. and 
Mevx., the latter being found uniformly in B. 

4. Micaiah (man, Maayd, AV Michaiah) is the 
name given in 2 Ch 13? to the mother of Abijah. 
It is evident from 1 K 15?, 2 Ch 11%, and from 
LXX, that this is a corruption of Maacah (wh. see). 
2. One of the princes of Judah (2 Ch 17’) appointed 
by Jehoshaphat to superintend religious instruc- 
tion throughout the kingdom, was called Micaiah 
(ma, Mexalas, AV Michaiah). 

3. Micaiah (15%, M(e)cxaias) the son of Imlah was 
a prophet of J” in Israel in the days of Ahab. 
His name is once (2Ch 18!4) spelt ss (RVm 
Micah). In Scripture history he appears only on 
the great occasion described in the almost identical 
narratives of 1 IX 2248, 2 Ch 18°27. It is evident, 
however, from 1 K 228|| that this was not the be- 
ginning of his prophetic activity, and that his 
former messages had not been favourable to the 
king. Josephus (Ant. vil. xiv. 5) identifies 
Micaiah with the prophet who disguised himself 
after the victory over the Syrians at Aphek, and 
reproved Ahab for allowing the king of Syria 
to escape (1 K 20%-4); and adds that Ahab, in 
his displeasure at this, put Micaiah in prison. 
These statements at least harmonize with the 


Scripture account, and the identification is not in 
itself unlikely. 


In LXX 1 K 22 follows 20, and both chapters are derived from 
a special source (see KinGs I. and 11., vol. ii. pp. 867, 868) in which 
Elijah is not mentioned, but which has several references to un- 
named prophets. In so far as any prophet is mentioned by 
name, Micaiah may be said in this section to take Elijah’s place 
(Kittel, Hist, Heb., Eng. tr. ii. 275), 


On the occasion recorded in Scripture, Jehosha- 
phat, king of Judah, was on a visit to Samaria, 
when Ahab asked his co-operation in recovering 
Ramoth-gilead, which the Syrians had formerly 
captured, and which they were now retaining, 
contrary to the conditions of the latest peace 
(1 K 20% 22%). Jehoshaphat declared his willing- 
ness to join in the expedition, but suggested that 
at the outset they should ‘inquire at the word of 
J”. The prophets of Israel, to the number of 400, 
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were accordingly assembled where the two kings 
sat in royal state at the gate of Samaria. They 
prophesied unanimously that the undertaking 
would be successful, and one of them, Zedekiah 
the son of Chenaanah, emphasized the prophecy 
by producing, horns of iron as symbols of the 
conquering might of Ahab and Jehoshaphat. 
These Israelite prophets posed as prophets of J”, 
and spoke in His name (2 Ch 18° has ‘God’ instead 
of ‘J”’); but Jehoshaphat was doubtful of their 
true character, and asked anxiously if there was 
not besides a prophet of J” whom they might con- 
sult (cf. 2K 3"). Ahab then mentioned Micaiah 
for the first time, but added that he hated him, as 
he was always a prophet of evil—a remark which 
Jehoshaphat courteously deprecated. A eunuch 
was sent to fetch Micaiah (who, according to 
Josephus, was already in prison), and this officer 
told him of the favourable reply which the 400 
prophets had given to the inquiry of the kings, 
counselling him in a friendly way to answer in 
the same strain. Micaiah, however, replied 
boldly that he would speak only what J” should 
say to him. When he appeared before the kings, 
and when Ahab asked his counsel, he at first 
echoed ironically the advice of the 400. But 
Ahab detected the irony; and Micaiah, when 
pressed for his true opinion, answered in words 
of solemn imagery, which boded nothing but 
disaster. He had seen all Israel scattered upon 
the mountains as sheep that had no shepherd: 
and J” had said, ‘ These have no master, let them 
return every man to his house in peace.’ Besides 
replying thus to Ahab’s immediate question, he 
went on to pronounce a verdict on the whole 
situation and on the prophets who were opposed 
to him. This he did in an account of a remark- 
able vision. J” sat on a throne, attended by all 
the host of heaven. He asked who would entice 
Ahab that he might go and fall at Ramoth- 
gilead. A spirit volunteered to do so by being 
a ‘lying spirit’ ("RY 1) in the mouth of Ahab’s 
prophets. J” accepted the offer, and sent the spirit 
forth with a promise of success. Micaiah’s con- 
cluding message to Ahab, therefore, was that his 
prophets were false prophets, and that J” had 
spoken evil concerning him. Zedekiah the son 
of Chenaanah replied to Micaiah by an insulting 
blow and a mocking question. The account of 
Jos. (Ant. vill. xv. 4) adds that Zedekiah sought 
to refute Micaiah’s prophecy by appealing to the 
prediction of Elijah (1 K 21°), who had foretold 
that the dogs should lick Ahab’s blood in Jezreel ; 
and that Zedekiah also challenged Micaiah to 
wither the hand that smote him, as had been 
done in the case of Jeroboam (1 K 134). Micaiah 
warned Zedekiah of the future perils that awaited 
him, and, when he was carried off by Ahab’s orders 
to suffer rigorous imprisonment, he contented him- 
self by appealing confidently to the issue of events 
for proof that his prophecy had been true. At 
this point his history, which may have been 
continued in the source (Ewald, AZ, Eng. tr. 
iv. 76), breaks off abruptly, and is not resumed. 
The exordium, ‘Hear, ye peoples, all of you,’ is 
apparently an interpolation, taken from Mic I’, 
and due to a confusion of Micaiah the son of 
Imlah with the canonical Micah. 


Much interest attaches to Micaiah’s vision. It is not to be 
taken, of course, as a literal description of an objective scene, 
but a question may be raised as to how far it shows us the 
form in which the truths proclaimed by the prophet were first 
presented to his own mind, and how far he consciously cast 
these truths into this dramatic shape in order to convey them 
to others. In regard to such visions it seems best, while 
allowing for a possible element of literary embellishment, to 
hold with Davidson (#zekiel xxix.), that they are ‘not mere 
literary invention,’ but that the spontaneous working of a 
prophet’s inspired imagination threw truths ‘into a physical 
form, making them stand out before the eye of his phantasy 
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as if presented to him from without.’ The vision, with its 
picture of a scene in heaven, is strikingly similar to the Prologue 
of Job (1612 21-6), Another parallel may be found in Zec 3, 
and the idea of a heavenly assembly is present also in Ps 896. 7, 
The account of Micaiah’s vision embodies theological concep- 
tions which are strange and even perplexing to the Christian 
mind. In opposing the 400 prophets Micaiah did not question 
their claim to have J’’s inspiration, but simply asserted that 
this was in their case an inspiration of falsehood. The explana- 
tion of this (to us) apparently self-contradictory conception is 
to be found in the strength of the OT idea that J” is supreme, 
and that nothing happens independently of Him. The pro- 
blems raised by the varied moral quality of events in relation 
to the holiness of J” were as yet in the background. A ‘spirit 
from J”,’ such as the ‘lying spirit’ of Micaiah’s vision, signified 
simply a real Divine influence directing actual events. In 
this OT view, to use the words of Schultz, ‘the Spirit of God 
is in itself only a wonderful power by which the life of man 
is regulated . . . but in itself there is no direct moral element’ 
(Theology of OT, Eng. tr., ii. 205-208. See also Dillmann, Alt.- 
Test, Theol. 304-5; Stanley, Jewish Church, ii. 270). Schultz 
goes so far as to say (i, 257) that Micaiah ‘had at first, in 
accordance with the Divine will, to say what was untrue, 
because he was aware that God intended to beguile the king.’ 
This, however, seems an exaggeration. If Micaiah’s first reply 
had been anything but ironical, it would have been inconsistent 
with his position as a true prophet of J’, as well as with his 
declaration to the eunuch. In connexion with Micaiah’s 
standing as a true prophet, Zedekiah’s mocking remark deserves 
to be noticed. Whether we take it as in EV following MT, or 
in the sense of the LXX reading (otov rvetpx zuplov +6 AnAyouy ev 
coi ;), the implication of the question is the same. Zedekiah did 
not deny the charge of false inspiration, but insinuated that 
Micaiah’s own inspiration was of the same kind. Had Micaiah 
been under any compulsion even temporarily to speak what was 
untrue, there would have been a measure of truth in Zedekiah’s 
taunt. We can only reconcile Micaiah’s conception of the 
‘lying spirit from J”’ with the reality of his own inspiration, 
by regarding him as a messenger sent to declare the unqualified 
truth upon the situation. Stripped of all figurative dress, the 
facts which Micaiah proclaimed were these: that Ahab’s 
prophets were false prophets, that in spite of warning Ahab 
wou believe them, and would go to Ramoth-gilead to meet 
is doom. 


The whole history of Micaiah presents impres- 
sively the contrast between true and false pro- 
phecy which became so marked afterwards in 
Jeremiah’s time. We see in it already some of 
the features by which, apart from the decisive 
test of the event, the false could be distinguished 
from the true. The false prophets relied on the 
consent of numbers; their message fell in with 
the royal wishes ; and, whatever truth there may 
be in Josephus’ account of Zedekiah’s argument 
from Elijah, it at least illustrates the method of 
mechanical and mistaken inference from predic- 
tions already accredited which Jeremiah denounced 
in the false prophets who were his contemporaries 
(Jer 7* 23°), Micaiah, on the other hand, was 
independent, conscious of J”s inspiration, reso- 
lute to speak only what J” said to him, indifferent 
to the anger which his message might excite, and 
to the personal hardships and dangers he might 
incur by delivering it. He stands out in this 
single scene which has been recorded of his life 
as a solitary and heroic figure, in whom are 
embodied many of the noblest characteristics of 
the true prophet, the instrument of God’s genuine 
revelation to men. 

4, Micaiah (m3 [Keth.], M(e):xalas or Meyéas; 
AV, RVm Micah) the Morashtite in Jer 2618 is 
the same as the canonical prophet MICAH (wh. see). 

5. Micaiah (ima, M(e)exaias or Miyéas, AV Mich- 
aiah) the son of Gemariah (Jer 36": 15) was one of 
the nobles of Judah in the days of Jeremiah. In 
the fifth year of Jehoiakim he heard Baruch reading 
the roll of Jeremiah’s prophecies in the ears of 
the people from the chamber of his father Gema- 
riah in the Temple. He then told what he had 
heard to the other nobles who were gathered in 
the ‘scribe’s chamber’ in the royal palace, and it 
was his report which led to the subsequent reading 
of the roll first to the nobles and then to the 
king. 

6 In 2K 22! mention is made of Achbor the 
son of Micaiah (m3 M(e):xalas, AV Michaiah, AVm 
Micah) among the messengers whom Josiah sent 
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to consult Huldah after the discovery of the book 
of the Law (see AcHBoR). This Micaiah may 
very possibly have been the same as the son of 
Gemariah referred to in 5 above. In 2Ch 34” 
‘ Achbor the son of Micaiah’ appears as ‘ Abdon 
the son of Micah.’ 

7. Micaiah (729, M(e)cyard, AV Michaiah) the son 
of Zaccur is named (Neh 12%) in the Asaphite 
genealogy of Zechariah the son of Jonathan, one 
of the priests of Nehemiah’s time, who took part 
in the dedication of the wall of Jerusalem. In 
the parallel genealogy of 1 Ch 9% this Micaiah 
is called ‘Mica (AV Micah) the son of Zichri,’ and 
in those of Neh 1127”? he appears as ‘Mica (AV 
Micha) the son of Zabdi.’ All the lists mention 
that he had a son called Mattaniah. 

8. There was a Micaiah (m2% AV Michaiah) 

_ among Nehemiah’s priests themselves (Neh 12+). 
He took part in the dedication of the wall, and 
is not to be confounded with the ancestor of 
Zechariah (7 above) mentioned in the same 
chapter. Neh 12 is omitted in the chief MSS 
of LXX. Those that have it give this name as 
Miyatas. JAMES PATRICK. 


MICE.—See Mouss. 


MICHAEL (5x2 ‘who is like God?’; on the 
name see Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, 157, 165, 181, 
210, 221; LXX Mecyandr, Mexa7nd).—1. Father of 
the Asherite spy, Nu 13%. 2, 3. Two Gadites, 
1Ch 5%, 4. The eponym of a Levitical guild 
of singers, 1 Ch 6*° [Heb.*]. 5. Name of a family 
in Issachar, 1 Ch 7° 2738 (B Mewayjd, A Muyann). 
6. Eponym of a family of Benjamites, 1 Ch 8%. 
7. A Manassite chief who joined David at Ziklag, 
1Ch 12%. 8. A son of king Jehoshaphat, 2 Ch 21? 
(B Meoandr, A Micayd). 9. The father of Zebadiah, 
an exile who returned, Ezr 8°, 1 Es 8% (in the 
latter M(e):xdy\os), 410. The archangel. See next 
article. 


MICHAEL (5y2»=‘who is like unto God ?’; in the 
LXX and NT M(e)cxa7\) holds a very lofty réle in 
Judaism from B.c. 200 onwards. He is one of the 
seven archangels who execute the commands of 
God at the final judgment (Eth. Enoch 904), or 
present the prayers of the saints before God (To 
125), or who stand in the immediate presence (Rev 
11 45 82). Michael appears as fourth in the oldest 
list of the seven: Uriel, Raphael, Raguel, Michael, 
Suriel, Gabriel, and Remiel (Eth. En. 20). In this 
list the order is no key to the relative dignity of 
the angels mentioned; for according to other 
authorities Michael stands at the head of the four 
great archangels, who apparently form a class 
apart, though three of them are members of the 
sacred seven. These four angels are Michael, 
Raphael, Gabriel, and Phanuel (Eth. En. 40°71), or 
Michael, Uriel, Raphael, and Gabriel (Eth. En. 91 
Gizeh and Syncellus Greek). 

We must now consider the various functions 
assigned to Michael in Judaism and the NT. 
Thus he appears variously as Israel’s angelic 
pe and warrior, their mediator and likewise 

awgiver. With these and other functions of 
Michael we shall now deal. 

i. Michael is first mentioned as the angelic patron 
of Israel. Thus he is called ‘your prince,’ z.e. the 
prince of Israel, Dn 107. In 10* he is described as 
‘one of the chief princes.’ All nations have their 
angelic patrons or guardians (see art. ANGEL, vol. i. 
p. 96), and the destinies of the former are determined 
by the relations of the latter in heaven. As the 
end draws nigh the strife grows fiercer, and Michael, 
Israel’s angelic guardian, becomes the great hero of 
the last days. ‘And at that time shall Michael 
stand up, the great prince which protecteth the 


children of thy people,’ Dn 124. According to Eth. 
En. 20° he ‘is set over the best part of mankind, over 
the people,’ z.e. Israel. As Israel’s champion, he is 
appointed to avenge Israel on their enemies at the 
close of the world (Assumption of Moses 10?). It is 
not improbable also that he is referred to in Dn 8 
[LXX and Theod.] under the phrase ‘ prince of the 
host’ (dpxiorpdrnyos). The same idea reappears in 
the Slav. Enoch 22°, where he is termed ‘the chief 
captain,’ and in 33! ‘the great captain.” 

ii. Another hardly less ancient conception is that 
which regards Michael as the heavenly scribe who 
entered in the heavenly books the deeds of the 
angelic patrons of the nations. That the angel who 
discharges this function is Michael in Eth. En. 90 
we infer from two facts: first, this angel is one of 
the seven archangels (907) ; and, secondly, he is the 
archangel who helps Israel (904). No further 
record of this function is found till the Ist cent. 
A.D. According to the Ascension of Isaiah 9°: ?8 
(Latin), Michael records the deeds of all men in 
the heavenly books. 

iii. Michael seems also to have been regarded as 
the medium through whom the Law was given. 
This is clearly stated in the late Apocalypse of 
Moses I: Aujyyots . . . droxadupdeica. . . Mavog 
... 6re Tas TAdKaS TOD vbuou THS OiaOHnKNs ex xXeELpds 
Kuplov édé€aro, dudaxOels tro Tot dpxayyédou Mexann. 
Most probably, therefore, the angel of the presence, 
who in Jubilees 177 2? instructs Moses on Mount 
Sinai, and delivers to him the tables of the Law, is 
to be taken as Michael, and the same identification 
should no doubt be made in the case of the angel 
Ton JAG ESE 

iv. A very notable extension of the attributes 
and offices of Michael is attested in the Simili- 
tudes and the Testaments of the XII Patriarchs. 
Thus he is described as ‘ the merciful and the long- 
suifering,’ Eth. Enoch 40° (cf. 683), and as ‘the 
angel who intercedeth for the race of Israel and 
of all the just’ (rdv dyyedov roy maparrovpevor 
k.7.A.), Levi 5, and ‘the mediator of God and 
man for the peace of Israel’ (weclrns Oe0d Kal 
avOporwyv k.T.r.), Dan 6. The same view of Michael 
appears in the Ascension of Isaiah 9% (Latin) 
‘Magnus angelus Michael deprecans semper pro 
humanitate.’ 

In the NT Michael is mentioned twice by name, 
Jude® Rey 127. In both these passages the con- 
ception of Michael belongs to division i. above. 
Thus what is more fitting than that the angelic 
patron of Israel should protect the body of Israel’s 
great lawgiver against Satan? Jude%, as we are 
aware, is derived from the Assumption of Moses 
(see Charles’ Assumption of Moses, pp. 105-110). 
We find elsewhere the burial of Moses attributed 
to the agency of angels, particularly of Michael, 
in the Targum of Jonathan on Dt 34°. 

In the second NT passage (Rev 127°) Michael 
and his hosts go forth to war against the dragon, 
‘the old serpent’ that is called the Devil and 
Satan. Here the figure of Michael thrusts aside 
that of the Messiah ; for it is Michael and not the 
Child that overthrows Satan when storming the 
heavens—a fact which speaks strongly for the 
Jewish origin of most of Rey 12. 

Under division iii. above we have already 
noticed a possible reference to Michael in Ac 7°. ” 

With the Talmudic conceptions of Michael we 
have not here to deal. For these the following 
books may be consulted: Lueken’s monograph, 
Michael, 1898; Weber, Jiidische Theologie®, 167— 
172, 205, 253 ; Schoettgen, Hor. Heb. i. 1079, 1119, 
ii. 8, 15 (ed. Dresden, 1742); Hamburger, Real- 
Encyclopedie fiir Bibel und Talmud, 1892, pp. 753, 

* In Eth. En. 6918-17 (a fragment of the Book of Noah) Michael 


is said to be the guardian of the mysterious magical formula 
wherewith the heavens and earth were founded. 
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754, On later Christian conceptions see Bousset, 
The Antichrist Legend, 227-231. 
R, H. CHARLES. 

MICHAL (53 contracted from x39 ‘ who is like 
unto God ?’).—The younger of Saul’s two daughters 
(1S 14”, Medxéd). Saul, who was wavering between 
desire to destroy David and reluctance to promote 
him to be the king’s son-in-law, suddenly gave 
Merab his eldest daughter to Adriel (1S 18!%). It 
now transpired that Michal had fallen in love with 
David. For a woman to take the initiative in 
such matters is without a parallel in the Bible, but 
it suited Saul’s designs, and David, on his part, 
lost no time in providing double (not LXX) the 
dowry demanded. It should be noted that the 
LXX (B), followed by Josephus (Ant. vi. x. 2), 
simplifies the story by omitting the incident about 
Merab (1S 1817-1%.26>); and Josephus here, and 
again in Ant. VII. i. 4, misses the point of Saul’s 
savage mockery of ‘the uncircumcised Philistines’ 
by representing the conditions imposed on David 
as six hundred heads of Philistines. David was 
soon to owe his life to the wife whom Saul had 
designed to ‘be a snare to him.’ When the 
emissaries of Saul ‘ watched the house to kill him’ 
(1S 194-17, Ps 59 title), Michal baffled them by 
letting David down by the window, and delayed 
pursuit by a clever ruse. Placing the household 
god in the bed, she covered the supposed sick 
man’s head with a mosquito net (RVm), and finally 
disarmed Saul’s jealous anger by a plausible lie. 
In this passage the rare word in v.}8 ‘pillow’ 125 
(on which see Driver’s note) was read 7125 (constr. 
of 725) ‘liver’ by the LXX. Josephus (Ant. 
VI. xi. 4) seems not to have Gideratoed the LXX 
translation of ‘teraphim,’ ra xevordd¢ua, for he says 
that Michal placed in the bed a goat’s liver, which, 
as it palpitated and shook the bedclothes, might 
suggest that David was gasping for breath. 

The last scene in which Michal figures (2 S 616-8) 
resents a startling contrast to the time when, for 
ove of David, she had flung aside conventionalities 

and braved her father’s fury. That love was now 
all changed into coldness and dislike. When from 
a window in the palace on Mt. Zion Michal looked 
down on David leaping and dancing before the ark, 
it was not merely her woman’s impatience of the 
absurd that made her ‘ despise him in her heart,’ or 
that prompted the sarcasm in which that contempt 
found: utterance lateron. To appreciate her daring 
mockery, and the cold anger of David’s rejoinder, 
we must read them in the light of the years that 
had passed. It is probable that Michal had been 
happy with Palti, or Paltiel, to whom she had been 
married on David’s banishment (1S 25“). From 
that home she had been torn (2S 3) merely that 
David might be enabled to claim a sort of heredi- 
tary right to the throne, and have by him a living 
memorial of his early prowess. Now she was but 
one of many wives, equalled with mere ‘hand- 
maids,’ probably neglected. What wonder if the 
bitter reflexion that she had indirectly facilitated 
the humiliation of her own family was coupled 
with a suspicion that David had from the first 
regarded her merely as a means of self-aggrandise- 
ment? It is difficult not to feel some sympathy with 
Michal; though the historian characteristically 
sees in her childlessness a punishment for that ill- 
omened outburst of spleen on the most glorious 
day of David’s life. The Chronicler omits, as 
usual, the painful incident, except 2 S 61%. 

It remains to add that in 2 S 218 ‘Michal’ is an 
ancient but obvious mistake for ‘ Merab’ (which is 
read by Luc. and Pesh.). Josephus (Ant. VI. iv. 3) 
says that Michal returned to her former husband 
(Palti), whom he does not name, and bore five 
children. The AV explanation ‘brought up’ for 
‘pare’ is that of the Targum and Jerome (Qu. 


Heb.) ; and the Targ. on Ru 3° mentions ‘ the pious 
Paltiel, who placed a sword between himself and 
Michal . . . because he had refused to go in unto 
her.’ Similarly Jerome (Qu. Heb. on 18 2544) 
explains that Paltiel wept for joy because the Lord 
had kept him from knowing her. He also (Qu. 
Heb. on 28 3° 6%) mentions a Jewish tradition 
that Michal is the same as Eglah, who is emphati- 
cally styled ‘ David’s wife’ because she was his first 
wife, and that she died when giving birth to a 
child. N. J. D. WHITE. 


MICHEAS (Micheas), 2 Es 1°. — The prophet 
Micah. 


MICHMAS (0>>).—The form in Ezr 2?” (B Maxpds, 
A Xapuuds)=Neh 7%! (A B Mayeuds) of the name 
which appears elsewhere (1S 13% 5 11. 16. 23 145. 31, Ts 
108, Neh 11%) as Michmash (p39). See next 
article. 


MICHMASH (p29; in Ezr 277, Neh 7°! onan; 
LXX Max(e)uds; Josephus Mayud; Vulg. Machmas). 
—A town in the tribe of Benjamin east of Bethel 
and Beth-aven (1S 135, cf. Jos 72). In OT it is 
called nine times Michmash (1S 13% 14° 91, Ig 1028, 
Neh 11°!) and twice Michmas (Ezr 2”, Neh 731). 
In 1 Mac 97% AV has Machmas, RV Michmash. 
Michmash is mentioned only in connexion with 
the war of Saul and Jonathan with the Philistines, 
the (ideal) invasion of Judah by the Assyrians 
described by Isaiah, and as the seat of government 
of Jonathan Maccabeeus. 

It still bears the name Mukhmds, and stands in 
the mountains of Judah about 7 miles north of 
Jerusalem on the eastern slopes at an altitude of 
2000 ft. above the Mediterranean Sea, about 900 
ft. below Bethel, which is situated on the back- 
bone of the country. Though located in the midst 
of the tribe of Benjamin, it is not mentioned in the 
list of the towns of that tribe. 

Michmash is first mentioned as the headquarters 
of Saul, who, on being made king over Israel, 
came up from Gilgal, and with two thousand men 
occupied the mountains of Bethel, while Jonathan 
with a thousand men occupied Gibeah of Benja- 
min, a stronghold about 4 to 5 miles north of 
Jerusalem ; between them lay a strong mountain 
fortress, Geba, occupied as an outpost by the 
Philistines. Jonathan, with his characteristic 
intrepidity and impulsiveness, smote the Philistine 
garrison (?2°3) at Geba. On hearing of this, the 
Philistines of the Shephélah got ready for battle, 
and, coming up with great multitudes of chariots 
and horsemen and swarms of footmen, drove the 
badly armed Hebrews out of the hill-country about 
Bethel, and pitched their camp at Michmash, east 
of Beth-aven, opposite to Geba, which was occupied 
by Jonathan. 

The Hebrews were greatly perturbed at this 
invasion of their lands, and some fled beyond 
Jordan, while others hid in caves and cisterns, 
and many assembled at Gilgal with Saul in fear 
and trembling. Saul, fearing that the Philistines 
would pursue him even to Gilgal, disobeyed the 
directions given to him by Samuel, and, after a 
very unsatisfactory interview with the prophet, 
abode with Jonathan at Geba (131° RV, not Gibeah 
as AV ; but see vol. ii. 116”, 1697) of Benjamin with 
only six hundred badly armed men. 

he Philistines sent out three companies east, 
west, and north to spoil the lands of the Hebrews, 
much to the distress of Saul and Jonathan, who 
were not strong enough to prevent it. Jonathan 
now secretly devised a scheme (14"-) for dividing 
the Philistines against themselves and securing 
their arms for the defenceless Hebrews, and with 
this intent he left the camp at Gibeah (v.?) during 
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the night, unknown to Saul and the garrison, and 
in company with only his armour-bearer set out on 
a very perilous and heroic enterprise. 

They descended the rocky crag called Senneh, 
rotecting Geba to the north, and, arriving at the 
ottom of a deep valley, found the precipitous cliff 

of Bozez terminating Michmash, facing them to 
the north. Here Jonathan, having ascertained 
that the young man with him would be faithful to 
death, disclosed his plans, an expanded account of 
which is given by Josephus (An¢é. VI. vi. 2). The 
camp of the Philistines was on the spur of a hill, 
with three plateaus shelving down, one below the 
other, with precipitous sides and terminating in 
the rocky crag of Bozez; and at this point the out- 
posts of the enemy were neglectful of their watch, 
because they thought it impossible that any one 
would ascend this crag. Jonathan therefore dis- 
covered himself just after daybreak to some other 
Philistine outposts, who called out to the Hebrews 
to come up and receive the chastisement due to 
them. This invitation Jonathan considered to be 
a favourable omen, and retiring out of their sight, 
with the aid of his comrade, by great labour and 
difficulty, scaled the heights of Bozez and fell upon 
its outpost (while they slept ?), slaying about twenty 
of them. The Philistines, waking up in the dim 
light of dawn, could not imagine that there were 
only two Hebrews at work; but supposing they 
were surprised by a strong force, and being of 
different tribes, and suspecting each other to be the 
enemy, fought against one another, as so often 
happened on other occasions, and some of them 
died in battle, while others threw away their 
armour and fled, many of them being thrown down 
the rocks headlong. When the watchmen of 
Geba saw that the multitude of the Philistines 
melted away from Michmash they reported it to 
Saul, who went out to battle with his six hundred. 
The Hebrews that were in hiding in the rocks came 
out, and those who were with the Philistines also 
turned from them, so that Saul found himself 
suddenly in command of a large force (Josephus 
says ten thousand men), all fully equipped with 
the arms of the slaughtered or fleeing Philistines ; 
and they smote the Philistines that day from 
Michmash to Aijalon. 

Benjamin was now in peaceful possession of 
Michmash, and there is no further record of it 
until the time of the Assyrians’ threatened march 
on Jerusalem in the reign of king Hezekiah, 
spoken of by Isaiah (10%). Sennacherib is de- 
picted as coming along the northern road from 
Samaria against Jerusalem, along the backbone 
of the mountain chain; but instead of passing 
south from Bethel to Beeroth he turns aside 
to the eastern slopes towards Ai, and passing 
Migron (the precipice) lays up his baggage (AV 
carriages) at Michmash, because they could go no 
farther in a southerly direction. See, further, 
Micron. The Philistines, when they brought 
their chariots to Michmash, came from the west. 
The host of Sennacherib then go on foot to Geba, 
where they make a lodgment. They arrive here 
over the passage or pass of Michmash, mentioned 
as the sate where the Philistine garrison was 
encamped before Geba when Jonathan scaled the 
crag Bozez (1S 18% 144). The town Makaz (1 K 
4°) is given by the LX X as May(e)uds. See MAKAZ. 

Ezra relates (277, Neh 7*!) that one hundred and 
twenty-two men of Michmas came with Zerub- 
babel out of the Captivity unto Jerusalem and 
Judah, 

When Bacchides returned to Antioch with his 
army from Judea, after having been so rudely 
repulsed by Jonathan Maccabzeus, Michmash was 
made the seat of government, and Jonathan dwelt 
there, 1 Mac 978, 


Eusebius and Jerome describe Machmas as a 
large village 9 miles distant from Jerusalem and 
not far from Ramah (Onomast. s. ‘Machmas’). 
In the Middle Ages the site of Michmash was 
removed to e/-Béreh (Beeroth). Cf. Brocardus, 
c. 7; Quaresmius, ii. p. 786; Maundrell. 

The Mishna describes Michmash as famous for 
its barley, giving rise to the Talmudic proverb ‘to 
bring barley to Michmash’ (Reland, Pad. 897). 

The great valley west of Ai, which runs to 
Jericho as the Wady Kelt, becomes a narrow gorge, 
a great crack or fissure in the country. On the 
south side of this great chasm stands Jeba (Geba 
of Benjamin) on a rocky knoll, with caverns be- 
neath the town and arable land to the east. 
Looking across the valley, the stony hills and 
white chalky slopes present a desolate appear- 
ance; and on the opposite side, considerably lower 
than Jeba, is the little village of Mukhmds (Mich- 
mash), on a sort of saddle backed by an open 
and fertile corn valley (Conder, Zent- Work im 
Palestine, ii. 112). With regard to the description 
of Michmash by Josephus, Conder states, ‘ Exactly 
such a natural fortress exists immediately east of 
the village of Michmash, and it is still called the 
fort by the peasantry. It is a ridge rising in thin 
rounded knolls above a perpendicular crag, ending 
in a narrow tongue to the east with cliffs below, 
and having an open valley behind it, and a saddle 
towards the west on which ‘Michmash itself is 
situated. Opposite this fortress to the south there 
is a crag of equal height, and seemingly impass- 
able: thus the description of the Old Testament 
is fully borne out’ (1S 144). ‘The picture is 
unchanged since the days when Jonathan looked 
over the white camping-ground of the Philistines, 
and Bozez must then have shone as brightly as 
it does now, in the full light of an Eastern sun. 
To any one looking over the valley it seems a 
most difficult feat to cross it, and, in the words 
of Josephus, ‘“‘it was considered impossible not 
only to ascend to the camp on that quarter, but 
even to come near it”’ (Lent-Work in Pal. ii. 
113). Mukhmés is a small stone village. The 
water supply is from cisterns, with a well to each. 
On the north are rock-cut tombs. There are 
foundations and remains of former buildings in 
the village, and the masonry of what appears to 
have been a church (SWF vol. iii.). 


LITERATURE.—Josephus, Ant. vi. vi. 2; Robinson, BRP2, i. 
440ff. ; Tristram, Land of Israel (Index); Conder, J'ent-Work 
in Palestine (Index); Buhl, GAP 176; Guérin, Judée, iii. 63 ff.; 
G. A. Smith, HGHL 178 n. 1, 250, 291. C. WARREN. 


MICHMETHAH (anp27 with art.).—The name 
of a place on the north border of Ephraim, to the 
east of Shechem, Jos 16° (B ‘Ixacudv, A Mayédd, 
Luc. els ’Ax@60) 177 (where ‘on wWyp of MT is 
represented in B by Andavd6, A and Luc. did’ Aap 
MaxH0). From the circumstance that the art. is 
prefixed, Siegfried-Stade suggest that ‘ps7 may not 
be a proper name, but an appellative. If so, its 
meaning must remain obscure, as the meaning of 
the root [nd2] is quite unknown. The name may 
perhaps exist in a corrupt form as Mukhnah, 
applying to the plain east of Shechem. The 
change may be compared with that which has 
certainly taken place in the case of Michmash 
(mod. Mukhméds), and the change of n for m 
is not infrequent in Aramaic as compared with 
Hebrew. But Mukhnah may also stand for 
mahaneh ‘camp,’ a term applied in two cases 
(Mahanaim and Mahaneh-dan) to plains. Buhl 
(GAP 202) conjectures that Michmethah may be 
Khirbet kefr beita, between Sichem and Tana. 

C. R. CONDER. 

MICHRI (7>>).—Eponym of a Benjamite family, 
1Ch 9° (B Maxelp, A Moxopé, Luc. Maxeipl), 


MICHTAM 


MICHTAM.—See PsAtms. 


MIDDIN (7p; B apparently Alvdv, A Maddy, 
Luc. Maddelv).—A town in the wilderness (midbar) 
of Judah, Jos 15%. The site has not been re- 
covered. If we might suppose }1D to be an early 
clerical error for 17>, the site of Mird on the 
plateau S.W. of Jericho would be a likely one. 
This was at one time occupied by a monastery. 
See SWP vol. iii. sheet xviil. C. R. CoNDER. 


MIDDLEMOST, MIDLAND.—The Heb. word jin 
tikhon, usually translated ‘middle,’ is rendered 
‘middlemost’ in Ezk 42°-° The tr. comes from 
Coy., and RV retains it. Cf. Jer. Taylor, Works, 
ii. 65, ‘Truth hath a mysterious name, .. . it 
consists of three letters [7.e. nox], the first and the 
last and the middlemost of the Hebrew letters.’ 

Midland is still in use as an adj., and as a subst. 
in the pl. ‘the Midlands.’ As a sing. subst. it 
occurs in 2 Mac 8 ‘he came like a fugitive servant 
through the midland (1611 ‘mid land’) unto 
Antioch’ (dia rs wecoyelov). RV retains the word, 
but mod. Eng. is ‘ interior.’ 

The form middest for ‘midst’ often occurs in 
the early editions of AV. Mod. editions spell 
‘midst.’ Cf. Fuller, Holy State, 260, ‘Two eyes 
see more then one, though it be never so big, and 
set (as in Polyphemus) in the middest of the fore- 
head.’ Other forms are, besides ‘midst’ itself, 
‘midest’ (Jth 6"), ‘middes’ (Ps 116%, Ac 277}, 
Ph 2"), and ‘mids’ (Jer 372, Three 2” §, Sus 34 48), 

J. HASTINGS. 

MIDIAN, MIDIANITES (j19).—A son of Abraham 
by Keturah (Gn 2514, 1 Ch 15: %8), and the name of 
the nation of which he is reckoned the progenitor. 
The plural D7 occurs Gn 37%, Nu 25!" 31? only. 
In Gn 37% oy3 is probably a variant of op, and 
refers to the same people as in v.%. The LXX 
have the same rendering in both verses. 370 
occurs Nu 10, but elsewhere the nation or the 
country is called jp, LXX Maédidu (but B has 
Maddy in Nu), Vulg. Madian, and in Jth 2%, 
Ac 7%, AV has Madian. Other renderings of 
LXX are Madinvaio. Gn 37735, Nu 2517 Maday- 
etrat, Nu 10312. Both AV and RV have Midian 
or Midianites in OT. 

In connexion with the genealogies of Gn 25, 
three points may be noted. 

(a) The name Keturah. The meaning of the 
word is either incense or the perfumed one (cf. 
Ca 3° perfumed with myrrh or frankincense), and 
may imply that the tribes descended from her 
were occupied in the production of incense and 
spices, or were traders in these articles. It will 
be remembered that the merchantmen (described 
as Midianites in Gn 37) who carried Joseph into 
Egypt are represented as bearing ‘spicery and 
balm and myrrh’ (v.”), and that the dromedaries 
of Midian and Ephah are mentioned as bringing 
gold and incense (Is 60°). 

(o) The relationship between Midian and the 
Israelites. The genealogy, by tracing the descent 
of both nations from Abraham, acknowledges 
kinship, but assigns separate territory to each 
(Gn 25°), But among the descendants of Midian 
are Ephah, Epher, and Hanoch. Ephah is 
mentioned twice in genealogies connected with 
Judah 1 Ch 2%-47, Epher in connexion with 
Judah 1Ch 47, and with the half-tribe of 
Manasseh on E. of Jordan 1 Ch 5%. Hanoch is 
the name of Reuben’s eldest son. This similarity 
of names (note that they belong to frontier tribes) 
may point to further alliances between the Midian- 
ites and Israel. The marriage of Moses with a 
Midianite woman is recorded without disap- 
proval, and it may be but one of many similar 
unions of which no record has been preserved. 
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(c) The distinction between the Midianites and 
the descendants of Ishmael. This distinction, 
clearly indicated in the genealogy of Gn 25 (cf. 
v.° with v.°), is not so marked elsewhere, for in Gn 
37 the merchantmen who carried Joseph into Egypt 
are described both as Ishmaelites and Midian- 
ites (cf. v.> with v.%8 and v.*), and in Jg 8% the 
same interchange of names occurs. 

The Midianites appear in Gn as traders moving 
about in companies with camels. In the earlier 
chapters of Ex they are described as a pastoral 
people tending their flocks. Moses flees from the 
face of Pharaoh to Midian, is hospitably received 
by Jethro the priest, and marries his daughter 
Zipporah. While Israel is at Sinai, Jethro visits 
his son-in-law, and at their departure from Sinai 
Moses begs him to accompany them, but he declines. 
The descendants of Jethro continued their friendly 
relations with the children of Israel, for in the 
time of the Judges they are found dwelling in the 
land (Jg 11° 41-1"), and Saul shows favour to them 
because of the services which they rendered to the 
Israelites in the wilderness (1S 15°). In these 
passages they are called Kenites. Towards the 
end of the journeyings, when Israel is on the E. 
side of the Jordan, Midianites are acting in concert 
with Moab in procuring the services of Balaam ; 
they tempt Israel to idolatry and lewdness, and 
are defeated with great slaughter [Nu 22, 25°38 31, 
with ref. in Jos 13?}- 2]. 

The character of the Midianites as here por- 
trayed is very different from that presented in the 
earlier chapters of Exodus. Instead of a friendly 
people, with Jethro their priest acknowledging 
and praising the God of Abraham (Ex 18°-!2), 
the children of Israel are now confronted with a 
nation of idolaters, on whom they are bidden to 
take vengeance. These varied aspects under 
which Midian is presented to us may be accounted 
for by supposing that the name of Midian was 
applied to a number of clans spreading over a 
large area, some of whom settled down peacefully, 
tending their flocks, while others were of a roving 
and warlike character. 

Due regard must also be had to the fact that 
the accounts of the Midianites are derived from 
different sources. The chapters which refer to 
Jethro are assigned to JE, and Nu 25°48 and 31 
to P. Nu 31 states that the action of the 
Midianites described in 25°18 was prompted by the 
counsel of Balaam. In the account of Balaam 
(Nu 22-24) the elders of Midian are mentioned 
twice at the commencement (Nu 2247), but 
throughout the rest of the section Balak and the 
princes of Moab are represented as treating with 
Balaam, and there is no further reference to 
Midian. Some commentators are of opinion that 
this cursory mention of Midian implies the ex- 
istence of a document which gave further details 
about the conduct of Midian on this occasion, 
some of which are preserved in Nu 25 and 31 (ef. 
Jos. Ant. Iv. vi. 6-13). Another view is that 
Midian is inserted in Nu 22 on harmonistic grounds. 

The account of Gideon is also a composite one, 
and it is generally allowed that Jg 68° and Jg 
8*21 are from different sources, though the con- 
trast between the two sections has been exaggerated 
(see Moore, Judges, in loc., and art. GIDEON). As 
the Midianites disappear from history after their 
defeat by Gideon, it is possible that later writers 
may have employed the name of Midian in a less 
exact manner, as a general designation of ancient 
foes of Israel. The peculiar character of Nu 31 
will not escape the notice of the thoughtful reader. 
The ideal picture of a holy war there portrayed 
may remind him of that symbolical treatment of 
Midian as the spiritual enemy which is to be found 
both in Jewish and Christian writers. 
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Yet another characteristic of Midian, which 
distinguishes nomad tribes even to the present 
day, appears prominently in the Book of Judges: 
they made raids upon their neighbours at harvest 
time and stripped the land bare, coming as grass- 
hoppers for multitude with their tents and camels 
as far as Gaza. ‘The story of their defeat by 
Gideon is told in Jg 6-8. He not only drives 
them out of Western Palestine, but pursues them 
on the east side of the Jordan, captures their 
two chiefs Zebah and Zalmunna, and takes ven- 
geance on them for their slaughter of his brethren 
by putting them to death (Jg 818-71) (see GIDEON). 

The memory of this great deliverance was 
cherished by the people. Isaiah uses the phrase 
‘day of Midian’ to describe the joy of Israel 
when the rod of his oppressor is broken (Is 94 1078), 
and the Psalmist prays that the enemies of his 
nation may be put to shame and perish, as were 
the Midianites and their chiefs Zebah and Zalmunna 
(Ps 83°11). A victory over Midian by Edom in the 
field of Moab is recorded (Gu 36”, 1 Ch 14), but its 
date cannot be determined. The only other refer- 
ences to Midian are 1 K 11'8, and in the ‘prayer 
of Habakkuk,’ Hab 37. 

Extent and position of territory.—The accounts 
given in Nu and Jg imply that the Midianites 
occupied country to the E. and §.E. of Palestine. 
In the genealogy (Gn 25°) Midian and the sons of 
Abraham other than Isaac are sent away into 
the east country, and in Jg 6° Midian is associated 
with the children of the East. This is the only 
direct evidence of position afforded in the OT, and 
it indicates a territory E. of the Jordan and of the 
Arabah. Moab and Edom occupied the country 
on the E. and 8.E. of Palestine from the river 
Arnon to the head of the Gulf of Akabah. There 
would remain, therefore, for Midian a tract of 
country to the N. of Arabia, and on the E. shore 
of the Gulf of Akabah, with freedom to roam 
northwards along the E. boundary of Edom and 
Moab. In this region Ptolemy mentions (vi. 7) 
a city Modlava on the E. shore of the Red Sea 
(4.e. the Gulf of Akabah), and another Madiaya 
situated inland. The former of these corresponds 
in position with the Madian of Onom. Sac. (136. 31, 
p. 168, ed. Lagarde) and with the Medyen of Arab 
writers, who locate there the well of Moses from 
which he watered the flocks of his father-in law. 
Classical writers give no information about Midian. 
Josephus says that Moses in his flight came to a 
city of Midian, lying on the Red Sea, so called 
from one of Abraham’s sons by Keturah (Ant. 
Il. i. 1). Philo considers Midianites to be an 
ancient name of the Arabians (de Yortitudine, ii. 
381. 7, ed. Mangey). In recent times the country 
on the E. shore of the Gulf of Akabah has been 
explored by Sir R. Burton. The account of his 
first journey is given in The Gold Mines of 
Midian, 1878, and of his second in The Land of 
Midian Revisited, 1879. In the first book he gives 
a résumé of Jewish tradition with reference to 
Midian (c. vii.), and, in the second, extracts from 
Egyptian papyri and Arabic writers are collected 
(¢. 1V.). 


No reference has been made in the geographical part of this 
article to passages in Exodus. The only geographical detail 
which these passages supply is relative, viz. that Mt. Sinai or 
Horeb was in or in close proximity to Midian. If from other 
considerations the position of Sinai be determined, then an 
additional fact is known concerning the territory of Midian. 
If the traditional situation of Sinai be accepted, then Midian- 
ites must have moved westwards into the peninsula between 
the Gulf of Suez and the Gulf of Akabah. Remembering the 
wide area over which the Midianites roved, such a migration is 
not improbable. But this proximity of Sinai to Midian may 
be urged in favour of assigning to Sinai a position E. of the 
Arabah, thereby assigning a uniform geographical position to 
Midian and rendering the hypothesis of migration unnecessary. 

Other considerations in support of this view may be briefly 
indicated :— 


(1) The poetical references to Sinai, Dt 332, Jg 54 5, Hab 33, 
imply that the writers regarded Sinai and Seir as contiguous. : 

(2) The geographical note (Dt 1?) and the account of Elijah’s 
visit to Horeb (1 K 19—the only visit recorded in the OT outside 
the Pentateuch) supply no definite data for assigning a position 
to Sinai. The same may be said of Josephus’ account of Elijah 
(Ant. vu. xiii. 7) and of his other references to Sinai (u. xii. 1, 
Ill. v. 1). 

(3) Tee peninsula at the time of the Exodus was part of Egypt, 
or inhabited by Egyptian settlers. A journey due east (in the 
direction of the modern hajj route) would lead the Israelites 
most quickly to safety, whereas that to the traditional Sinai 
would bring them again into contact with their Egyptian 


(4) Elim may be a variant of Elath or Eloth, and a place of 


this name is on the Gulf of Akabah. The encampment by the 
sea following suits this position very well. 

(5) The absence of satisfactory identification of any of the 
stations on the road to or from Sinai, Of. Exopus AND JOURNEY 


ARABIA, GOSHEN, SINAI. 


MIDIANITISH WOMAN (nen), Nu 25°38, by 
name Cozbi, the daughter of Zur, was brought 
into the camp of Israel by Zimri the son of Salu. 
The parents of both were persons in high station. 
The people were weeping before the door of the 
tent of meeting (v.®, and from xv.® it appears that 
a plague was raging among Israel at the time); and 
Phinehas, enraged at this profanation of the camp, 
thrust both of them through with a spear (‘javelin’ 
AV). His zeal was rewarded by the promise of an 
everlasting priesthood to him and to his seed after 
him (vv.!-18), The plague was stayed after 24,000 
had been slain. 

This account (vv.%!) belongs to P. According 
to Wellhausen (Comp. d. Hex. p. 114), it is placed 
here after the Balaam section because it was 
originally connected with an account of Balaam, 
in which he appears as the counsellor of Midian, 
advising them to tempt Israel by means of their 
daughters. This part of the narrative has been 
replaced by the account in vv. of Israel’s con- 
nexion with Moab, and joining themselves to 
Baal-peor (JE). Here the daughters of Moab make 
Israel to sin, stress is laid on sacrifice and worship 
to strange gods, and the ‘judges’ carry out the 
sentence. But Kuenen doubts whether, in joining 
the two accounts together, so interesting a detail 
would have been entirely suppressed, and is dis- 
posed to think that Balaam’s name did not occur 
in the original introduction to the story of the 
Midianitish woman. This is certain, that the two 
accounts in Nu 25 are from different sources, that 
they are incomplete, and that emendation must be 
conjectural. It is probable that vv.1*18 have been 
added by way of introduction to the account of 
Nu 3l. For further details the writers above 
mentioned may be consulted, and Dillmann’s 
commentary on the chapter. <A, T, CHAPMAN. 


MIDRASH.—See CoMMENTARY. 


MIDWIFE (nim, pata, obstetria. — Midwives 
must have been employed among the Hebrews 
from a comparatively early period (Gn 3517 388, 
Ex 14); but it would appear that Hebrew 
women usually had little difficulty in childbirth, 
and that such assistance was not always required 
(Ex 1°). In some eases the necessary service was 
rendered by friends or relatives (1S 4%), as is still 
the custom in many aes of the East. From the 
fact that in Ex 1 only two Hebrew midwives are 
spoken of, it may perhaps be inferred that they 
were not a numerous class. 

A word used in the narrative of Exodus has 


MIGDAL-EDER 


given rise to some difficulty. 
dual form meaning apparently ‘ the double stone’ 
—occurs again only in Jer 18°, where it is applied 
to the ‘ potter’s wheel.’ In Ex 1! it can hardly 
denote anything but a special kind of stool used 
by women in labour. Gesenius (Thesaurus, p. 17) 
doubted the early invention of such a contrivance, 
and interpreted the word of a stone bath in which 
the child was washed ; but the study of medicine 
had made considerable progress in Egypt in very 
early times ; birth-stools of various patterns have 
been employed in many parts of the world (Ploss, 
Das Weib?, ii. 35, 179 tf.) ; and at the present day 
in Egypt a chair of peculiar form, called the 
Kursee elwildédeh, is still in common use (Lane, 
Modern Egyptians ® (1871), ii. 241). 

The meaning of the names Shiphrah and Puah 
is quite uncertain; also whether they are of 
Hebrew or of Egyptian origin. The statement 
that ‘God made for these women houses’ (Ex 1?!) 
must refer to their numerous or prosperous families, 
which were regarded as a reward for their upright 
and courageous conduct towards their Hebrew 
patients. H. A. WHITE. 


MIGDAL-EDER.—See EpDErR, No. 4. 


MIGDAL-EL (5ySun; B Meyadaapelu, A May- 
dartnwpdu, the following name Horem being incor- 
porated).—‘ The Tower of God,’ a town of Naph- 
tali (Jos 19°8) between Iron and Horem. The 
exact site is uncertain, though Eusebius (Onom. 
s.v.) places it between Dora (Tantéra) and Ptole- 
mais (Acre), and 9 miles from the first. In this 
case it would correspond with Athiit. But the 
territory of Naphtali did not extend so far, and 
the site must rather be looked for in one of the 
numerous Mejdels of N. Palestine. See, further, 
Dillm. Jos. ad loc. A. H. SAYCE. 


MIGDAL-GAD (13-5239 ‘ tower of Gad’; B Mayada 
Tdé6, A Mayddd T.; Vulg. Magdal-Gad).—Men- 
tioned only (Jos 15°”) in the list of the cities of 
the lot of Judah, together with Zenan and Hada- 
shah, neither of which has been identified. It 
is one of the group of sixteen cities which are 
found in various parts of the Shephélah, so that 
there is no clue as to the position. Of the same 
group, Makkedah, Gederoth, Beth-dagon, and 
Naamah have been found to the north, Lachish 
and Eglon to the south, and Socoh, Adullam, 
Azekah, and Jarmuth to the east of the Shephélah. 
The name, the ‘Tower of Gad’ (‘ Fortune’), may 
refer to the ancient worship of Gad (good luck or 
fortune) among the Canaanites. Gesenius con- 
jectures that Gad was the planet Jupiter. In 
the north of Palestine the modern representation 
of Baal-gad is conjectured (BRP iii. 409) to be 
Bdnias, which is known to have been the sanctuary 
of Pan; but there is nothing whatever at present 
known of the remains in the Shephélah to allow 
of any conjectures concerning Migdal-gad. 

There is a town named Medel about 24 miles 
north-east of Ashkelon (‘Askaldn) which is sug- 
gested as possibly the site of Migdal-gad, solely 
from the resemblance of the first portion of the 
name. It is the most important modern town of 
the district (Nahiet el-Mejdel), has a good weekly 
market, and a population of about 1500 inhabitants. 
There is a bazaar in the town; rope-making is 
carried on outside; the inhabitants are traders, rich 
and prosperous, and there is a bustle and activity 
about the place contrasting with most towns in 
Palestine. There is a mosque with a very con- 
spicuous minaret, seen for a long distance inland. 
The houses are of mud, the water supply from 
wells and a pond to the east, where there is also 
a grove of palms. To the north are olive groves 
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MIGRON 367 


with large trees, and it is a rich corn country. 
The sandy dunes are encroaching on the west 
close on to the town. 

Eusebius and Jerome (Onom.) mention Magdala, 
but give no information. This town may be the 
Magdolon (Mdydodov) mentioned by Herodotus (ii. 
159) where Pharaoh-necho conquered the Syrians 
(B.C. 608). As the conquest of Cadytis (Jeru- 
salem ?) follows, it is usually conjectured that the 
Magdolon of Herodotus is the Migdol of the Old 
Testament (Ex 147, Nu 337), situated in Lower 
Egypt (Eusebius, Prep. Evang. ix. 15). 

LiTgRATURE.—Dillmann, Jos. ad loc. ; Guérin, Judée, ii. 181; 
Buhl, GAP 189; Baedeker-Socin, Pal.2 210. 

C. WARREN. 

MIGDOL (i339, $539, MdySwAov), the name of one 
or more places on the frontier of Egypt. The word 
is Semitic, and means ‘tower’; it is commonly found 
in composition, as in the names Migdal-el, Migdal- 
eder, Migdal-gad. Similarly in Egyp. inscriptions of 
the 19th and 20th Dynasties, at a time when many 
Semitic words were adopted into the hieroglyphic 
vocabulary, the word occurs compounded with the 
names of different Pharaohs, etc., to designate what 
appear to have been fortresses on the eastern fron- 
tier. In OT, however, the simple form Migdol is 
eNeye found whenever the place in question is in 

gypt. 

In Ex 14?, Nu 337 ‘ Migdol’ refers to a place 
situated between Goshen and the Red Sea, and 
near the spot where the Israelites crossed the 
latter. According to a papyrus, there was in this 
region: near Succoth, a Migdol of the Pharaoh 

eti I. 

In Jer 44! and 464 Miedol, Noph (Memphis), 
and Tahpanhes (Daphnae) are named as the cities 
in which the Jews dwelt in Egypt, together with 
the country of Pathros (the south country, or 
Upper Egypt). Ezekiel twice mentions Migdol as 
the N.E. extremity of the country, the other 
extremity being Syene (‘from Migdol to Syene,’ 
the marginal rendering in Ezk 291° 30°, preferable 
to AV and RV). One of the principal routes from 
Palestine passed along the Wady Tumilat; it is 
possible that the Migdol of Ex was the first station 
in Egypt on this route from Syria, and was thus 
considered as marking the N.E. frontier. But a 
Roman Itinerary] mentions a Magdolo nearer the 
coast, only 12 miles south of Pelusium, and this 
situation (perhaps at the modern Tell el-Hér) agrees 
still better with the biblical indications. Mashtfl. 
the present form in which the name Migdol occurs 
in Egypt, is derived through the Coptic; it is 
found as a village-name three times—twice in the 
eastern Delta, and once in Middle Egypt. But 
none of these Mashtdls can be identified with a 
biblical Migdol. F, Lu. GRIFFITH. 


MIGRON (ji29; B Maywv, Luc. Mayeddh).—1. 
A place in Benjamin, in the neighbourhood of 
Gibeah (1 S 14”). There are reasons for suspecting 
that the vocalization of the MT is incorrect, and 
that a proper name should not be read here at all. 
The Syr. read j733 ‘by the threshing-floor,’ and 
Wellh. (Sam. ad loc.) proposes 17392, with the same 
meaning. This is accepted by Budde (in SBO7), 
who objects to Klostermann’s emendation w 392 
‘in the common-land,’ that this is hardly an old 
enough word to be used here. If jp be taken as 
a proper name, it is a question whether it is to be 
identified with—2. Migron of Is 10% (B Mayeds, A 
Mayeddu, 2.e. Megiddo, which of course is out of 
the question). The prophet, in his (ideal) descrip- 
tion of the Assyrian invasion, mentions Migron 
as one of the stages in the march of the enemy, 
and appears to place it north of Michmash, and 
thus at a considerable distance from Gibeah (cf. 
y.), W. R. Smith, indeed, proposes (Journ. of 
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Philol. 13, 62ff.) to identify with the Migron of 
1S 142, south of the Wady Suweinit, by supposing 
that the Assyrian, before marching through the 
pass, is pictured as seizing by a cowp-de-main this 
position at its southern end. This is accepted by 
Driver (Isaiah?, p. 72), but Dillmann and Buhl 
both object to it as too artificial, and agree in 
locating Isaiah’s Migron at the modern Makrun, 
about 4 mile S.E. of the village of Burka (cf. 
Baedeker-Socin, Pal.? 121). J. A. SELBIE. 


MIJAMIN (jo and }>:).—4. One of those who 
had married a foreign wife, Ezr 10” (B ’Apapeiy, A 
Meaplu, called in 1 Es 9° Maelus). 2. Eponym of 
the 6th of the priestly courses, 1 Ch 24° (B Bevia- 
pelv, A. Meapelv). This family returned with 
Zerubbabel, Neh 125 (~~? Mecuty), and was repre- 
sented at the sealing of the covenant 107 (B Miapetu, 
A Miauelv) =Miniamin of Neh 121”. 


MIKLOTH (n\bpr).—1. A son of Jeiel, 1 Ch 88= 
9*7-, The words ‘and Mikloth’ (nidpm) have prob- 
ably been dropped at the end of 87! (B kal Maxadw). 
In 9%7 they are found both in MT and LXX (B 
Maxeddo0, A Maxedd0). 2. An officer of David, 1 Ch 
274. There is a strong suspicion that the MT is 
corrupt. The name is wanting in LXX (BA). 


MIKNEJAH (:np7).—A gate-keeper of the ark, 
1 Ch 15!8 (B Maxednerd, A Maxenid, & Maxxeddd) 2 (B 
Makevid, A Maxevtas). 


MILALAI (44>, LXX om.).—The eponym of a 
priestly family, Neh 12°. 


MILCAH (n25p, Medxd).—41. Daughter of Haran, 
and wife of Nahor who was her uncle,* Gn 11°. 
The names of her children are given in 22°, 
Rebekah was her granddaughter, 24%: 4-47, All 
these passages proceed from J. Noldeke (ZDMG 
xlii. 484) conjectures that Micah may be the same 
name as n3dn, the goddess worshipped by the Phe- 
nicians. Ball (SBO7) thinks it possible that 13> 
and 720: (also Gn 11°) may be phonetic or dialectic 
variants of the same (tribal or local) name; cf. 
oava=Assyr. Kaldu. ‘The weakening and dis- 
appearance of m is a well-known feature of Baby- 
lonian.’ This, however, appears somewhat pre- 
carious. See, further, art. ISCAH. 

2. Daughter of Zelophehad, Nu 26% 271 364, Jos 
178 (all P). There can be little doubt that Kuenen 
is right in pronouncing Zelophehad’s ‘ daughters’ 
to be really towns, and, if the above conjecture of 
Noldeke be correct, Milcah may be an abbreviated 
form of Beth-milcah (see Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, 
p. 116). J. A. SELBIE. 


MILCOM.—See MoLeEcu. 


MILDEW (fpr yérakin, dxpa, rubigo), —This 
word occurs with sw shidddphin, avepopPopla, aére 
corruptus (Dt 282, 1 K 87, 2 Ch 6%, Am 4°, Hag 
2"), Yérakén signifies ‘yellowness’ or ‘pallor’ 
(cf. Arab. yerakdn=‘jaundice’). It is in contrast 
with shiddaphén, which signifies the drying up or 
scorching of the grain or fruit by heat, during the 
siroccos or khamsin winds. Mildew consists of 
various species of parasitic fungi, which grow at 
the expense of their host, and suck out the juices 
of the grain or fruit, and so destroy them. As 
shidddphin is due to excessive drought, yérakdn 
is due to excessive moisture. They are both 
peculiarly liable to occur in a climate marked by 


* For other instances of marriages of relatives in the family 
of Terah, Dillmann cites Gn 2012 243If. 2919, pointing out at 
the same time that ‘such marriages are only a short way of 
sepa the amalgamation of fair-sized communities into one 
whole.’ 


long periods of uninterrupted heat, followed by a 
winter season, during which most of the raintall 
of the year takes place within two or three 
months. G. E. Post. 


MILE.—See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


MILETUS (Mé\yros) was in very early times the 
most famous and important of the Ionian cities, an 
ancient Greek colony on the coast of Caria. It 
was situated at the southern end of the sea 
entrance to the gulf into which the river Meander 
formerly emptied itself. But the silt which the 
river carries with it has entirely filled up the gulf, 
and forced the coastline far out to sea. Hence the 
modern Palatia, which marks the site of Miletus, 
is about 5 or 6 miles from the sea, and Lade, which 
in the time of Strabo (A.D. 19) was an island in 
front of the harbour of Miletus, is now a small 
hill in the low alluvial plain. Once the greatest 
Greek city in Asia, Miletus was a second-rate 
town under the Romans, and now is, and is likely 
always to continue, an obscure village or a ruin. 
Our ignorance of the exact truth as to the situa- 
tion of Miletus in relation to the coastline about 
the middle of the lst cent. makes the circum- 
stances narrated in Ac 20-211 rather obscure. 
The present coastline extends nearly direct north- 
wards on the west side of the site of Miletus. 
But in A.D. 19 Miletus was situated on the 
south coast of a gulf of irregular shape (Aarpuxds 
Ké\ros), which extended far into the country east- 
wards. The south-eastern extremity of this gulf 
is nowalake. The rest of the gulf is now land, 
often swampy, through which the Meeander flows 
in two arms—one keeping near the north side of 
the low alluvial plain, and one near the south side. 
The southern arm in its upper part seems to be the 
channel of the ancient river. The two arms unite 
close on the north-west side of the site of Miletus, 
and flow into the sea by one mouth. We do not 
know the exact line of the coast about A.D. 50; 
but Strabo gives a rough idea of its situation 30 
years earlier. 

Thus, in modern times, a messenger could easily 
be sent by land straight north from Miletus to 
Ephesus. But in ancient times a foot-messenger 
would have to make an immense circuit: for ex- 
ample, he would have to traverse about 110 stadia 
from Miletus to Heracleia, and 100 from Heracleia 
to Pyrrha, whereas the sea-crossing from Miletus 
to Pyrrha was only 30 stadia. Pyrrha was 50 stadia 
south of the mouth of the Meander, which joined 
the sea between Pyrrha and Priene. At the pre- 
sent day Priene is 12 miles from the coast. ‘The 
coastline on to Priene is not stated by Strabo, but 
it must have been more than 100 stadia. Hence 
the foot-messenger would have a journey of over 
360 stadia from Miletus to Priene (45 miles), 
whereas the straight line across the gulf is barely 
100 stadia (123 miles). From Priene to Ephesus, 
the land road across the mountains cannot be less 
than 25 miles, though the air line is under 20. St. 
Paul’s messenger, then, probably sailed to Priene 
and walked or rode thence to Ephesus. The vague 
statement often made, that Ephesus was by land 
only about 20 or 30 miles distant from Miletus, is, 
as Wwe now see, very misleading. 

If we accept as true* the Bezan and Western 
addition to Ac 20% pelvayres ev TpwyvANiw, we see 
that the ship on which were St. Paul and the dele- 
gates, bearing the contributions of the Churches of 
the four provinces, Achaia, Macedonia, Asia, and 
Galatia, after sailing from Assos on a Monday 


* True, whether as a correct tradition added by a reviser, or 
as a part of the original text written by St. Luke, which dropped 
out either in the transmission of the text, or through the act 
of the author (according to Prof. Blass’s theory). 
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morning,* must have spent Wednesday night at 
Trogyllion, the extreme promontory of Mount 
Mykale on the north side of the Meander valley, 
projecting far out towards the west and towards 
Samos. On Thursday a voyage of only about 23 
miles with the morning breeze from the north 
would bring them to Miletus. A messenger was 
then found, and sent to Ephesus. He would prob- 
ably reach Ephesus during the course of Thursday 
night, and the assembling of the elders and their 
journey (some being doubtless comparatively elderly 
men) would take time. The morning of Saturday, 
then, is the earliest possible date for the arrival of 
the elders in Miletus; and we must suppose that 
St. Paul spent the day with them; and probably 
the early morning of Sunday + was the time when 
the ship proceeded on its voyage to Jerusalem, 
reaching Cos that day. 

According to 2Ti 4” St. Paul visited Miletus 
(AV Miletum) on some later occasion, and there left 
Trophimus sick. This visit is quite inconsistent 
with the narrative of Ac, and must be referred to 
a later period, after St. Paul was released from his 
Roman imprisonment, and returned to the Aigean 
lands and churches. 

The famous temple of Apollo Didymeus at Bran- 
chidee was about 20 miles south of Miletus, in the 
territory subject to that city. It stood about 2 
miles back from the coast, overlooking the harbour 
Panormus. The best account of Miletus and 
Branchide is given in Sir C. T. Newton’s works, 
and in Radet’s Milet et le Golfe Latonique. 

Miletus is mentioned as a bishopric in all the 
Notitie Episcopatuum; but, although it is given 
first in the list of Hierocles’ Synekdemos, the com- 
mon statement that its bishop occupied the first 
rank among the bishops of Caria is wrong: that 
rank belonged to Aphrodisias, for the coast cities 
of Caria lost and the inner cities gained importance 
in the late Roman and Byzantine times. But during 
the 5th cent. Miletus became an archbishopric t 
independent of the control of Aphrodisias (avroxé- 
garos), but without subject bishoprics. 

Few traces of the influence of Christianity in 
Miletus have been discovered. It is apparent that 
in the coast towns of Asia, which were less thoroughly 
Christianized and also more closely under the eye of 
the imperial officials than those of Phrygia, hardly 
any public memorials of the new religion can have 
been erected before the time of Constantine. An 
official inscription of the time of Justinian is pub- 
lished in Byzant. Zeitschrift, 1894, p. 21. Another 
late inscription mentions the saint and martyr 
Onesippos (C7G 8847). A strange example of 
popular superstition and angelolatry, invoking the 
seven archangels to guard the city, was found in 
the theatre (CIG 2895) ; it perhaps belongs to the 
4th cent. : on the kind of practices connected with 
this class of superstition see Wiinsch, Sethianische 
Verfluchungstafeln, 1898. 

Miletus is mentioned in LXX of Ezk 278 (see 
Field, Hexapla). W. M. RAMSAY. 


MILK.—See Foop in vol. ii. p. 36%. 


MILL, MILLSTONE (on, Arab. raha).—The 
hand-mill is in constant use in many parts of 
Syria at the present time. It consists of two 
circular stones, one of which is placed on the top 
of the other, and the upper and lower surfaces 
of each of them are flat. From the centre of the 
lower stone a strong pin of wood passes through 
a funnel-shaped hole in the upper stone. Into 


* In the year A.D. 57 it would be Monday 25th April. 
+ Sunday 1st May, A.D. 57. r 
t See Gelzer’s articles in Jahrb. f. protest. Theol. xii., and 
Ramsay, Historical Geography of Asia Minor, p. 428. Gelzer 
fixes the date between 459 and 536, but it may be earlier. 
VOL. III.—24 


this hole the grain to be ground is thrown, and 
it escapes as flour between the two stones at the 
circumference, and falls on a smooth sheepskin 
which is placed under the lower stone. On the 
surface of the upper stone, near its circumference, 


SECTION OF HAND-MILL, 


the handle is inserted, which may be of any length, 
according to the number of hands used in turning 
it. Small stones are generally turned by one 
woman, but larger ones may be turned by two, 
three, or four women. 

In ancient times, turning the mill was a work 
deemed fit only for women and slaves. In Jg 167 
Samson was set to grind in the prison. In La 5”, 
rendered in RV ‘the young men bare the mill, and 
the children stumbled under the wood,’ it should 
probably be, as in the Arab., ‘They caused the 
young men to grind, and the boys stumbled under 
the wood.’ The poet laments that the young men 
should be put to so degrading an employment, 
and that the boys should be put to a work for 
which they were not able, such as carrying the 
wood to the oven for firing the bread which was 
made from the flour ground by the young men. 
Hand-mills have no wood about them except the 
handle and the central pin, which are fixed so 
that they cannot be taken out. In Lebanon and 
those parts of Syria where a fall of water can be 
obtained, large millstones are turned by a hori- 
zontal water-wheel. The water falls through a 
pipe formed of large stones perforated, and at the 
lower end of this pipe a wooden channel directs 
the stream against the floats of the wheel. The 
water-wheel is enclosed in a vault, the roof of 
which forms the floor of the room in which the 
millstones are placed. The wooden axle of the 
wheel passes through the roof of the vault, through 
the lower millstone, and is fixed to the upper mill- 
stone, which it turns round. When the wheat is 
ground into flour it is gathered in the same way 
as when the hand-mill is used. This kind of mill 
is called ¢4hoon. Cf. the Heb. téhon. There is 
another kind of mill turned by animals, which is 
called taéhdnet. In Mt 18°, Mk 9% we have pidos 
évcxés, &@ millstone turned by an ass. Usually the 
stones of the mill are of a dark-brown sandstone, 
and when the stone is soft the flour is full of sand. 
The upper stone has frequently to be taken off to 
have its under surface roughened; but when the 
porous Hauran stone is used, that is not necessary, 
as the stone in wearing presents new holes, and, 
consequently, new cutting edges. 

The hand-mill being an implement absolutely 
necessary in a household, it was forbidden to take the 
upper millstone (123, Arab. mirddt) as security for 
debt, as that would render the mill useless (Dt 24°). 

Mills are used not only for grinding wheat into 
flour, they are used also for making crushed wheat 
(burghal). The wheat is first boiled and then 
dried in the sun, and when put into the mill 
water is sprinkled upon it to prevent its being 
ground into flour. The mill is turned slowly. 
Crushed wheat is used to make a kind of food 
which is a great favourite with the mountaineers 
of Lebanon; it is called kibby. It is a mixture of 


| crushed wheat (RV ‘bruised corn,’ Pr 27”) and 
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raw mutton beaten together in a mortar for 
hours, and is generally eaten cooked, but often 
raw. The grinding of the burghal, or bruised 
wheat, was a season of rejoicing in Lebanon some 
years ago. The young men gathered together, 
and, while the grinding was going on, songs were 
sung to the accompaniment of musical instruments 
and a kind of small drum. W. CARSLAW. 


MILLENNIUM.—A name suggested by the period 
of 1000 years described in Rev 20% 47 during which 
Satan is confined in the abyss, and the martyr 
saints reign with Christ. Hence variously under- 
stood, according to the interpretation put upon the 
passage, either as (1) the period, present or future, 
definite or indefinite, ‘during which the kingdom 
of Christ will be established upon earth, and will 
dominate over all other authority’ (Cent. Dict.) ; 
or more specially (2) as the period in which ‘ Christ 
will reign in bodily presence on earth for a thou- 
sand years’ (Oxf. Eng. Dict. s. ‘Chiliasm’). In 
this latter sense it is associated with pre-millenarian 
views of Christ’s Second Coming, the word Chiliast 
or Millenarian being usually applied in the pre- 
millenarian sense (Oxf. Eng. Dict. l.c.; Cent. Dict. 
‘Millenarian’). 

That which is characteristic of the doctrine in 
all its forms is the belief in a period of triumph 
and blessedness for the saints on earth, preceding 
and distinct from the final blessedness of the 
world to come. Such a belief meets us not only in 
the early Christian eschatology, but also in that 
of the later Jews, where it was probably due to 
a combination of the simpler eschatology whose 
horizon is bounded by this world and the hope of 
earthly triumph, and a more developed eschatology 
which distinguishes two worlds or eons, and places 
the true salvation in the latter (Schiirer, HJP 
II. ii. 178). While the term is often used loosely 
to describe carnal ideals of the future, whether 
limited in duration or not (as when reference is 
made to the chiliastic views of the Jews in Christ’s 
time), it should properly be restricted to those 
opinions which, making the above distinction be- 
tween the two eons, hold to a preliminary period 
of blessedness in the former. Hence those modern 
millenarians (like Seiss, The Last Times, 211) who 
identify the Millennium with the world to come, 
use the term in a sense altogether different from 
that which we are now discussing. 

As thus defined, the doctrine of the Millennium 
is not found in OT. The prophets look forward 
to a state of blessedness and glory for Israel, to be 
introduced, either by the advent of J” Himself 
(Is 409-12 527-12), or of the Messiah (Is 9%, Zec 9% !°), 
This state is variously described—sometimes in 
language which requires no more than the estab- 
lishment of the redeemed Israel in the first place 
among the nations; at others, in words which 
imply a change of nature itself, and the creation 
of a new heavens and a new earth (Is 65". Yet 
note that even this picture does not represent the 
individual members of the redeemed Israel as im- 
mortal. Cf. Enoch 5° 10 258, Apoc. Bar 73%). 
But, however conceived, this blessed state bounds 
the horizon of prophecy (cf. Jer 3317-2, Ezk 37, 
J1 4°), Especially in Daniel is the eternity of the 
Messianic kingdom emphasized. ‘ And in the days 
of those kings shall the God of heaven set up a 
kingdom which shall never be destroyed’ (2). 
‘And the kingdom and the dominion, and the 
greatness of the kingdom under the whole heaven, 
shall be given to the people of the saints of the 
Most High. His kingdom is an everlasting king- 
domi (fencers 72). 

In much of the Pseudepigraphical literature we 
find the same point of view. So Sibyll 34°, Jub 32 
(quoted by Drummond, 314), Ps-Sol 174, Sibyll 37% 
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‘And then will he raise up a kingdom for all time 
for all men’; Enoch 6214 ‘ And the Lord of spirits 
will abide over them, and with that Son of Man will 
they eat and lie down and rise up for ever and ever.’ 
Doubtless it is true, as Drummond remarks (314), 
that these expressions do not necessarily imply strict 
eternity (cf. Bar 73! with 40°; and see Enoch 10”), 
although, in the case of Enoch 62 as of Daniel, 
this seems required by the context. But in any 
case the ideal which is set forth in these passages 
is final. The same view appears (Jn 12*) in the 
objection to Christ’s prophecy concerning His lift- 
ing up. ‘We have heard out of the law that the 
Christ abideth for ever.’ So in the Targ. Jon. (on 
1 K 4%) the Messianic time and the world to come 
are identified. (Cf. Mishna, Berachoth i. 5, and the 
literature cited by Schiirer, HJ P It. ii. 177). 

Side by side with this view, we find in the 
Pseudepigraphical books another, which distin- 
guishes between the Messianic kingdom, which it 
regards as belonging to this present age, and the 
final consummation of all things in the world to 
come. Perhaps the first trace of this doctrine is in 
Enoch 9121’, a fragment assigned by Charles to 
B.C. 104-95, and. by Dillmann to the time of John 
Hyrcanus. The seer has described the seven weeks 
into which he conceives the past history of the 
world to be divided (932°), ‘And after that 
there will be another week, the eighth, that of 
righteousness, and a sword will be given to it that 
judgment and righteousness may be executed on 
those who commit oppression, and sinners will be 
delivered into the hands of the righteous. And at 
its close they will acquire houses through their 
righteousness. And the house of the Great King 
will be built in glory for ever more. And after 
that, in the ninth week, the righteous judgment 
will be revealed to the whole world, and all the 
works of the godless will vanish from the whole 
earth, and the world will be written down for 
destruction, and all mankind will look to the path 
of uprightness. And after this, in the tenth week, 
in the seventh part, there will be the great eternal 
judgment, in which he will execute vengeance 
amongst the angels. And the first heaven will 
depart and pass away, and a new heaven will 
appear, and all the powers of the heavens will shine 
sevenfold for ever. And after that there will be 
many weeks without number for ever, in goodness 
and righteousness, and sin will no more be men- 
tioned for ever’ (Charles’ tr. p. 268 ff.). Here we 
have a period of righteousness, in which the temple 
is to be rebuilt, and a missionary week resulting in 
the conversion of the world, preceding the final judg- 
ment, which introduces the new heaven. There is, 
however, no mention of a personal Messiah. Briggs 
(Mess. Gosp. 15,16; cf. Mess. Apost. 9), calls atten- 
tion to the parallel between this passage and the 
later Persian eschatology, which regards the final 
resurrection and judgment as preceded by two 
preparatory millenniums, in which the prophets 
Ukhshyat -ereta, or Atshétar, and Ukhshyat- 
nemah, or Aishétar-mah, of the Avesta and the 
Pehlevi literature of Zoroastrianism, prepare the 
way for the coming of the final redeemer Saoshyant 
or Soshans. It is, of course, possible that in this, 
as in the allied doctrine of the resurrection, Jewish 
thought may have been affected by Persian ideas. 
But our sources for the Persian eschatology are so 
late (the Bundahis, in their present form, dating not 
earlier than the 7th cent. A.p.; cf. West in Sac. 
Books of East, v. p. xii, cf. also vols. xxiv. xxxvii. 
and xlvii.) that we must use great caution in draw- 
ing conclusions.* 


*On Persian eschatology, cf. Hiibschmann, ‘Die parsische 
Lehre von Jenseits,’ Jahrb. Prot. Theol. 1879, ii. ; Fr. Spiegel, art. 
‘Parsismus,’ in Herzog, RE; Jackson, ‘The AncientiPersian Doc- 
trine of a Future Life,’ in Biblical World, 1896, pp. 149-163. For 
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In the later Jewish Apocalypses, as in Talm., we 
find the limitation of Messiah’s kingdom clearly 
set forth: thus Apoc. Bar distinctly limits its dura- 
tion to this present world. é erit principatus ejus 
stans in seeculum, donec finatur mundus corrup- 
tionts et donec impleantur tempora preedicta (40°). 
The character of this kingdom is set forth in extra- 
vagant language (women bearing children without 
pain, the vine yielding 1000 branches, each branch 
1000 clusters, each cluster 1000 grapes, each grape 
a cor of wine, etc., cc. 29. 73), which occurs 
also in Papias, and is applied to the Christian 
Millennium. Still more striking is 2 Es 78 29 ‘For 
my Son the Messiah (so Syr. Atth. Arab. over ag. 
Lat. ‘Iesus’) shall be revealed with those that are 
with him, and shall rejoice with those that remain 
400 years. And it shall come to pass after these 
years that my Son the Christ and all men who 
have breath shall die. And the world (seculwm) 
shall be changed into the ancient silence seven 
days as in the first beginnings, so that no one shall 
be left. And it shall come to pass after the seven 
days that the world which does not now wake 
shall be aroused, and the corruptible shall die. 
And the earth shall give up them that sleep in her, 
and the dust them that dwell in that silence, and 
the store-houses (promptuaria) shall give up the 
souls entrusted to them. And the Most High 
shall be revealed upon the seat of judgment,’ 
ete. (cf. 12%4). Here, unlike Baruch, where the 
Messianic age forms a transition between this 
world and that which is to come (74°, cf. Schiirer, 
Il. ii. 178), the contrast between the Messianic age 
and the world to come is emphasized in the 
sharpest way. The Messiah and all flesh die, and 
remain dead for seven days. The length of the 
Messianic kingdom is expressly limited to 400 
years—a number explained in the Talmud as due 
to the combination of Gn 15 (the sojourn in 
Egypt) with Ps 90% ‘Make us glad according tc 
the days wherein thou hast afflicted us’ (Sanh. 
99a). Another passage cites Mic 7% ‘As in the 
days of thy coming forth out of the land of Egypt 
will I show unto him marvellous things’ (Zan- 
chuma, Et-eb '7, quoted Weber”, 372). In the later 
Jewish theology the view of the Messiah’s king- 
dom as limited became the prevailing one (Schiirer, 
as above; cf. Weber, 373). Its duration was a 
favourite subject of speculation. The classical 
passages are Sanh. 97, 99a, where the following 
reckonings are given: three generations, 40 years 
(corresponding to the 40 years in the wilderness), 
70 years, 100 years, 365 years, 400 years, 600 years, 
1000 years, 2000 years, 7000 years (see the passages 
quoted at length in Gfrorer, li. 252 ff. ; also Weber, 
371 ff. ; Drummond, 315 ff.). The determining prin- 
ciple seems to have been either ‘the analogy be- 
tween the first and the last redemption, therefore 
40 or 400 years,’ or ‘the symmetry of the final 
period with those which precede,’ hence 2000 years, 
corresponding to the 2000 before and the 2000 
under the law; or finally, ‘the thought that the 
Messianic time is a time of joy. Israel’s marriage— 
hence 1000 or 7000 years’ (Weber, 373). Still 
another reckoning is based upon the idea of a 
Sabbatical week, in which six millenniums of 
work are followed by one of rest. This view, per- 
haps first found in Secrets of Enoch 331+? (see 
Charles’ note at the passage, and Index ii., s. ‘ Mil- 
lennium’; also art. ENOCH in vol. i. p. 7114), rests 
upon Ps 904 (cf. Jub 4, Sanh. 97a) and meets us in 
the Christian Epist. of Barnabas (c. 15). 

In early Christian eschatology we find a like 


a discussion of Persian influence on OT eschatology, Cheyne in 
Expos. Times, ii. (1890) pp. 202, 224, 248, and Bampton Lectures 
for 1880, p. 381 ff.; Moulton in Hapos. Times, ix. 352 ff. ; Stave, 
Einfluss des Parsismus auf das Judentum, 1898, p. 145 ff. ; on 
the eschatology of the Talmud, Kohut, ZDMG, 1867, p. 552 ff. 
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difference of view. On the one hand, we find pas- 
sages in which the horizon of prophecy is bounded 
by the second advent of Christ, which, like the 
day of J” of OT, is regarded as closing the present 
age, and introducing the world to come. In many 
passages it is expressly associated with the general 
resurrection and the judgment (Mt 13%, parable 
of the Tares ; Mt 25%!-*, the great judgment scene ; 
Jn 5” 6“, Ac 17°), cf. 10%). It results, for the 
wicked, in ‘eternal destruction from the face of 
the Lord and from the glory of his might’ (2 Th 
1°10), while it introduces the saints into ‘an in- 
heritance incorruptible and undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away’ (1 P 148, cf. 2P 14). On the 
other hand, we find a view which distinguishes 
between the Coming of Christ and the end of the 
world, and inserts between the two a period of 
millennial reign, in which Christ will dwell with 
the saints upon the renewed earth, and in which the 
OT prophecies concerning the glory of Jerus. and 
the victory of Israel over the nations will find their 
fulfilment. This period is variously described in 
language more or less gross or spiritual. But its 
essential features are these: a preliminary victory 
of Christ over the forces of evil at the advent 
(the destruction of Antichrist) ; a double resurrec- 
tion, first of the saints at the beginning of the 
millennial period, then of all men at the last day ; 
an earthly kingdom, in which the saints reign 
with Christ on the renewed earth, and the OT 
prophecies find literal fulfilment ; a last brief out- 
break of the forces of evil, followed by the uni- 
versal resurrection and final judgment. 

The doctrine of the Millennium is set forth in NT 
in clear terms only in Rev, where it constitutes 
‘the most easily recognizable dogmatic peculiarity’ 
(Holtzmann, Hdcom. iv. 319). It is here taught that 
after the victory of the Messiah and His army 
over the beast and his army, and the destruction 
of the latter with the false prophet and all his 
followers (ch. 19), Satan himself will be cast into 
the abyss, and confined there for 1000 years, ‘ that 
he should deceive the nations no more until the 
1000 years should be finished’ (20%). This triumph is 
followed by the resurrection of martyr saints, who 
reign with Christ as kings and priests 1000 years 
(204, cf. 5°). This is expressly called the first 
resurrection, it being stated that ‘the rest of the 
dead lived not until the 1000 years should be 
finished’ (v.). At the close of the 1000 years 
Satan is loosed for a little while. Then follows 
a last world-conflict of the powers of evil, at the 
close of which takes place the final resurrection 
and judgment, ending in the destruction of all 
evil, Death and Hades themselves being cast into 
the lake of fire. This is the second death (20%, cf. 
24), This passage is most naturally understood as 
teaching a pre-millennial advent of Christ, and 
an earthly reign (so most recently by Salmond, 
Christian Doctrine of Immortality, 2nd ed. p. 442). 
It is to be noted, however, that the reference is only 
to a reign of the martyrs, not, as the later theory 
represented, of all Christians. Those who reject 
this interpretation are obliged either to break the 
connexion between chs. 19 and 20 (so Briggs, who 
regards the two chs. as belonging to two different 
Apocalypses, Mess. Apost. 305), or else to deny to 
ch. 19 any reference to the second advent, seeing 
in it only such a preliminary advent for judgment 
as is referred to in 2°: 16 33-10 (s9 Moses Stuart, who 
sees in it no more than a reference to the approach- 
ing destruction of heathenism, ii. 352). The most 
serious difficulty in the way of this interpretation 
is the reference to the resurrection of the martyrs. 
In NT the resurrection of the saints is always 
associated with the advent of Christ. The older 
interpretations of a symbolic resurrection (as that 
of Israel in Ezk), or of a spiritual resurrection (as 
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in regeneration), are rendered untenable by the 
explicit reference to the martyrs (cf. 6°" 19%), 
Those who reject the idea of a physical resurrec- 
tion are obliged, therefore, to think of a resurreé- 
tion from Hades to heaven, taking place at the 
close of the martyr age, and introducing those 
who are thus specially honoured into a state of 
heavenly blessedness which continues till the close 
of human history. (So Briggs, Mess. Apost. 357, 
who quotes Mt 27553, Eph 48, 1 P 3! 4% Jn 5%; 
Moses Stuart, ii. 478. The case of Moses and 
Elijah might also be cited. Cf. Schiirer, II. ii. 180, 
for similar ideas among the Jews). From this point 
of view, the significance of the Millennium, while 
introduced indeed in time by the martyr age, and 
corresponding in general ‘ with the duration of the 
Church as the triumphing institution of the world 
in the last complete period of human history’ 
(Briggs, 357), is not earthly but heavenly. 

Outside of Rev many interpreters find reference 
to a millennial kingdom in 1 Co 157-4, where St. 
Paul seems to distinguish between the Parousia 
of Christ with the resurrection of the saints, and 
the end when He shall deliver up the kingdom to 
the Father. Between these two events they con- 
ceive to lie that reign referred to in v.”, which 
they identify with the period of 1000 years de- 
seribed in Rev 20 (so Olshausen, de Wette, Moses 
Stuart ; Godet, Com. 1 Cor. Eng. tr. ii. 377 ff. e¢ al.). 
Meyer distinguishes the two events in time, but re- 
jects the identification of the intervening period with 
the Millennium of Rev 20. So Schmiedel, Hdcom. 
ii. 161. On the other side, Heinrici, 1 Kor. 503 ff. ; 
Weiss, Bib. Theol. 401; Harnack (art. ‘ Millennium,’ 
Fine. Brit. xvi. 315); Briggs, Mess. Apost. 114, and 
the majority of modern interpreters. Those who 
find a pre-millenarian meaning in 1 Co 15°5* inter- 
pret in like sense Ph 34 (St. Paul’s hope of attain- 
ing the resurrection), 1 Th 4!*17 (which clearly 
refers, however, not to two resurrections, but to a 
resurrection of the faithful dead, to be followed 
immediately by the transformation of the ‘ quick’), 
Lk 144 (the resurrection of the just), 20° (‘they 
that are accounted worthy to attain to that world, 
and the resurrection from the dead’), and Mt 1978 
(the regeneration, when the apostles shall sit on 
thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel). Pre- 
millenarian interpreters also refer to the period 
between the advent and the end, the promises in 
Mt5>(the meek shall inherit the earth), Mt 208: 
(the reward of the labourers), and Mk 10”, Lk 18° 
(the reward given to the disciples in this world, 
which is distinguished from that in the world to 
come; yet cf. Lk 20%, where the resurrection 
introduces the world to come). For a temperate 
statement of the exegetical argument for pre- 
millenarianism, cf. H. Schultz in JDTh, 1867, pp. 
120-127. On the other side, Salmond, op. cit. pp. 
520, 561 ff., and the authorities cited above. See, 
further, under PAROUSIA. 

Millenarian views were common, though by no 
means universal, in the early Church. They meet 
us in gross form in Papias, who quotes as a genu- 
ine word of Christ a prediction, generally agreeing 
with Apoc. Bar, concerning the remarkable fer- 
tility of the vine in the millennial kingdom (Iren. 
adv. Her. v. 33 ; cf. Euseb. ili. 39) ; in more spiritual 
form in Barnabas, who, combining Gn 2? with Ps 
903, looks for a Millennium of Sabbath rest, follow- 
ing the present six millenniums of work, and in- 
troduced by the coming of the Messiah ‘to put an 
end to the time of the wicked one, and to judge 
the ungodly, and to change sun, moon, and stars’ 
(15°). This he declares to be the true Sabbath 
rest for which Christians look—a time when, hav- 
ing been themselves justified, and having received 
the promise, lawlessness no longer existing, but 
all things having been made new by the Lord, 
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they will be able to keep holy the Sabbath, having 
first been sanctified themselves (v.’). At the close 
of this millennial period follows the beginning of 
the eighth day, which is the beginning of another 
world (v.8). Hermas and 2nd Ep. Clement are also 
claimed as pre-millenarian, but without sufficient 
reason. There is no trace of the doctrine in either 
I Clement, Ignatius, Polycarp, or the Epistle to 
Diognetus. The Didaché, indeed, restricts the 
resurrection at the Advent to those who are 
Christ’s, but is silent as to what follows thereafter. 
‘And then shall appear the signs of the truth: 
first the sign of the outspreading in heaven, then 
the sign of the voice of the trumpet, thirdly the 
resurrection of the dead, yet not of all; but as it 
was said, The Lord shall come, and all his saints 
with him. Then the world shall see the Lord 
coming upon the clouds of heaven.” 

The prevalence of millenarian views in the later 
Church was due partly to the Jewish Apocalypses, 
which were read and highly esteemed in the 
Christian Church (Papias, cf. Harnack, art. ‘ Mil- 
lennium,’ 315), partly to the explicit statement of 
the Apoe. of St. John (Justin, 7rypho, 81). Hence 
we find later opponents of Chiliasm denying the 
authenticity of Rev (Dionysius ap. Euseb. vii. 25). 
While most common among the Jewish Christians, 
to whom their origin was attributed by later 
opponents (Cerinthus ap. Euseb. iii. 28; ef. Test. XL. 
Pat. (Jud. c. 25; Benj. c. 10]; Ebionites ap. Jerome, 
Com. on Is. 1x. 1, lxvi. 20), such views early meet us 
among the Gentile Christians. Justin, while in cer- 
tain passages apparently ignoring them (Apol. 52, 
Trypho, 45, 49, 113; cf. Briggs in Luth. Quar. 1879), 
elsewhere explicitly recognizes them. Whenasked 
by Trypho whether he really admits that Jerus. 
will be rebuilt, and expects that his people will be 
gathered together and made joyful ‘with Christ 
together with the patriarchs and the prophets, and 
the men of our nation and proselytes who joined 
them before your Christ came,’ Justin answers in 
the affirmative: While admitting that ‘many who 
belong to the pure and pious faith, and are true 
Christians, think otherwise,’ he declares that he 
and others ‘ who are right-minded Christians on all 
points, are assured that there will be a resurrec- 
tion of the dead, and 1000 years in Jerus., which 
will then be built, adotnen and enlarged as the 

rophets Ezekiel, Isaiah, and others declare’ (80). 

or this view he cites Rev as follows: ‘There was 
a certain man with us whose name was John, one 
of the apostles of Christ, who prophesied by a 
revelation which was made to him that those who 
believed in our Christ would dwell 1000 years in 
Jerus., and that thereafter the general and in 
short the eternal resurrection and judgment for 
all men would likewise take place’ (81). With 
the exception of Justin, the Apologists show no 
trace of Chiliasm. The anti-Gnostic Fathers of the 
close of the 2nd cent., on the other hand, were 
pronounced Millenarians. Ireneus (adv. Her. v. 
32-35), Tertullian (adv. Marc. iii. 25), and later 
Hippolytus (Com. in Dan. 1772, p. 99) give us in 
their writings full descriptions of the millennial 
kingdom. ‘Tertullian wrote an entire work on the 
subject (de Spe Fideliwm), which has unfortunately 
perished. Doubtless the views of these Fathers 
were influenced by their opposition to the Gnosties, 
who with Chiliasm rej | also the entire Christian 
eschatology. But the adoption of chiliastic views 
by the Montanists, who looked for the speedy 
setting up of the millennial kingdom at Pepuza in 
Phrygia, soon brought them into disrepute. They 
were opposed in Rome by the Presbyter Caius, 
who attributed their origin to the arch-heretic 
Cerinthus (Euseb. iii. 28). In the East they were 
attacked by the Alexandrines, who, following the 
example set by the Gnostics, interpreted the pas- 
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sages cited by the Chiliasts allegorically (cf. Origen, 
de Prin. ii. 11). Theattempt of the Egyptian bishop 
Nepos to enforce a literal interpretation was un- 
successful. Especially effective was the opposition 
of Dionysius of Alexandria, who wrote a book ‘ On 
the Promises,’ in which he advocated the alle- 
gorical exegesis, and denied the Johannine author- 
ship of the Apocalypse. Later Chiliasts, like 
Methodius of Olympus (Banquets of the Ten 
Virgins, ix. 5) and Apollinaris of Laodicea (Basil, 
Ep. 263), were unable to stem the tide. 

In the West, Chiliasm was longer lived. Here 
the doubts as to the authenticity of the Apoc. 
found little hearing. Commodian (Inst. adv. Gent. 
deos, 43, 44) and Lactantius (Inst. vii. 24) were pro- 
nounced Chiliasts.. Victorinus of Petau is so 
claimed by Jerome, although his commentary on 
the Apocalypse shows no trace of such views (yet 
ef. Briggs, Luth. Quart. p. 234). Jerome himself, 
while often speaking contemptuously of the Chili- 
asts as ‘our half-Jews (semi-Jud@i), who look for 
a Jerus. of gold and precious stones from heaven, 
and a future kingdom of 1000 years, in which all 
nations shall serve Israel’ (Com. on Is. 1x. 1, Ixvi. 20), 
elsewhere (Com. on Jer. xix. 10) speaks of them 
with more respect, as holding views ‘which, 
although we may not hold, we cannot condemn, 
because many ecclesiastical men and martyrs have 
taught the same.’ Even Augustine, the strongest 
of all opponents of Chiliasm in the West, distin- 
guishes between a gross and a more spiritual form, 
and admits that in his early days he himself had 
been an advocate of the latter (de Civ. Dei, xx. 7). 

The final defeat of Chiliasm in the West was due 
to Augustine, who, in his City of God, identified 
the Millennium with the history of the Church on 
earth, and declared that, for those who belonged 
to the true Church, the first resurrection was passed 
already (de Civ. Dei, xx. 7-9). With the accept- 
ance of this identification by the Roman Church, 
the power of Chiliasm was permanently broken. 

Pre-millenarian views have, indeed, been revived 
from time to time, now in grosser, now in more 
spiritual form, and have never been without their 
advocates in the Church; but they have failed to 
win general acceptance. The Church as a whole, 
Protestant as well as Catholic, has either adopted 
Augustine’s identification of the Millennium with 
the Church militant, or else looks for a future 
period of prosperity, preceding the second advent of 
Christ. The history of later Millenarianism lies 
beyond the scope of the present article. 


LITERATURE.—The article ‘Chiliasmus’ by Semisch-Bratke, in 
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‘Millennium,’ in M‘Clintock and Strong; Kellogg, ‘ Pre-millen- 
arianism,’ in Schaff-Herzog, in which last the later literature is 
given; Corrodi, Krit. Gesch. d. Chiliasmus (1781); Muinscher, 
*Entwickelung der Lehre vom Tausendjahr. Reich. in d. drei 
erst. Jahrhund.,’ in Henke’s Magazin, iv. 233. Specially for the 
Jewish Chiliasm, Schiirer, H/JP 11. ii. 178 ff. ; Drummond, The 
Jewish Messiah ; Girérer, Das Jahrhundert des Heils; Weber, 
System der altsyn. Theol. [2nd ed., under title Jtidische Theologie 
auf Grund des Talm., etc. 1897]. Much information concern- 
ing Jewish eschatology may also be obtained from Charles’ 
ed. of Enoch (Oxford, 1893). For the biblical doctrine, cf. the 
Comm. on Rey, esp. Moses Stuart, ii. p. 355ff., Exc. vi. p. 
474 ff., on the Millennium; Diisterdieck in Meyer4, 545 ff. 
(new edition by Bousset, 1896]; D. Brown, Christ's Second 
Advent, 1846-53 ; Schultz, JDTh (1867) pp. 121-127 ; Briggs, The 
Messiah of the Apostles, 341-358, where much information is 
given as to the history of interpretation ; Salmond, Christian 
Doctrine of Immortality, 437 ff. For the early history of Mil- 
lenarianism in the Christian Church, cf. Dorner, Person Christi, 


i. 240ff.; Nitzsch, Dogmengesch. i. 400ff.; Harnack, Hist. of 


Dogma, i. 167 note, ii. 294ff.; Briggs in Luth. Quart. (1879), 
an answer to Seiss, Zhe Last Times (Phil. 78), which latter 
gives a full statement of the literature from a pre-millenarian 
point of view; Terry, Bibl. Apocalyptics (N.Y., 1898). 
W. ADAMS Brown. 

MILLET (jo dohan, Kéyxpos, miliwm). —'The 
testimony of the ancient VSS, and the identity of 
the cognate Arab. dukhn= Panicum miliaceum, L., 
leave no reasonable room for doubt as to the grain 


mentioned once as an ingredient of the very 
complex bread made by Ezekiel (4°). It has a 
seed not much larger than mustard, much used for 
feeding the smaller kinds of birds. It is also 
sometimes used, mixed with wheat and barley, to 
make bread. Setaria Italica, Kth., is also culti- 
vated in the East, under the name of dukhn. Its 
seed closely resembles that of Panicum miliacewm. 
In addition to the above, Sorghum vulgare, L., 
has been proposed as the equivalent of ddhan. 
This is a tall Gramen, with broad leaves, and a 
compact panicle, often a foot long, and 6 to 8 in. 
broad. The seeds are white, and larger than 
hemp seeds. They are extensively raised in the 
East as a cheap bread-stuff for the poorer classes. 
The Arab. name of this, dhwrah, usually given in 
Eng. books dowrra, seems to be ancient, and is 
never confounded with dukhn. The Arabs call 
the sorghum dhurah beid4=‘white dhurah,’ and 
dh. saifi or dh. kargv= ‘summer dh.,’ in distinction 
from maize, which is known as dh. safrd=‘ yellow 
dh.,’ or dh. shdmiyyah=‘Syrian dh.,’ or dh. kizdn 
=‘dh. of Kizdn.’ The sorghum is cultivated in 
the great central plains of Syria, and ripens in 
midsummer, having had no water since the cessa- 
tion of the spring rains. G. E. Post. 


MILLO. — 14. (sibon, always with the definite 
article, probably [but see below] ‘the fill’ [of earth]: 
2S and 1K 11%" 7 dxpa; 1 K 9% [Aq. 2] rv Medw cal 
Thy dxpay, V.Arhvy Mehd; 2 Chrod dvddAnuua). Accord- 
ing to the brief notice in 2S 59 (=1 Ch 115) ‘and 
David built round about from (the) Millo and 
inward,’ the Millo formed part of the original 
defences of the old Jebusite city, situated on the 
easternmost of the two hills on which Jerusalem 
stands: most probably it was an outwork or 
rampart of earth, which protected the northern 
entrance of the Jebusite fort. After the capture 
of the city and its subsequent extension by David, 
it became necessary to fill up that part of the 
Tyropeeon valley, which separated the new from 
the old city at this point, in order to connect the 
two. To this end David built a new and larger 
Millo, of which traces remain to the present day 
(Schick, ZDPV, 1894, p. 68). With this agrees 
the statement of Josephus (Ané. VII. iii. 1, 2), that 
David, having crossed the ravine and seized the 
citadel (rhv "Axpay), rebuilt the city and called it 
by his own name. He further states that David, 
‘having also surrounded the lower city (ri kdrw 
mwédtv), and joined the citadel to it, made them one 
body.’ It would seem, however, that this im- 
portant work was only planned or, at most, only 
begun by David; for we learn from 1 K 9: “4 
(and especially 1177 ‘Solomon built [the] Millo and 
shut in the ravine [RV ‘repaired the breach’) of 
the city of David’), that the actual building was 
carried out by his successor. The Millo is men- 
tioned again as forming an important part of the 
defences of Jerusalem in 701 B.c., when Hezekiah 
prepared to resist the attack of Sennacherib 
(2 Ch 32°). 

The above explanation is quite consistent with 
the old derivation of the word given by the Tar- 
gums (xmbo* ‘a filling up’), and adopted by 
Gesenius (Tes. 787f.), Schick, and others. The 
Millo would, on this view, be connected with the 
Hebrew root xbp, but, as Grove (Smith, DB? ii. 
p. 367) and Moore (Jg 9%) have pointed out, its 
occurrence in connexion with the old Canaanite 
town Shechem (see below) makes it probable that 
it is an archaic, possibly Jebusite, form borrowed 
by the Israelites. See JEBUS and JERUSALEM. 

2. The House of Millo (sib> ma=Beth-millo ; 


* Elsewhere in the Targums xmbp corresponds to the Hebrew 
nbbp =the mound raised against a city by the besieging force. 
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B olkos ByOuaaddv [BnOuaaddbv] ; A ofkos Maaddov). 
(2) Most probably the name of a place (Beth-millo) 
in the neighbourhood of Shechem (Jg 9% *), 
Some identify it with the tower of Shechem 
(vy.**#), but this view lacks support, as ap- 
parently the latter verses do not belong to the 
same narrative as the rest of the chapter. (See 
Moore, ad loc.). If we accept the rendering of the 
RV, we must take ‘the house of Millo’ as the 
name of a family or clan. 

(5) (otkos Maat ; domus Mello), the place where 
Joash was slain by his servants (2K 12”), ap- 
parently in Jerusalem. See above, under 4, and 
art. SILLA. J. F. STENNING. 


MILLSTONE.—See MILL. 


MINCE (derived by Skeat from Anglo-Sax. 
minsian to grow small, fail, but clearly connected 
with Old Fr. mincer to shred) is found in AV only 
in Is 3! ‘Because the daughters of Zion are 
haughty, and walk with stretched forth necks and 
wanton eyes, walking and mincing as they go,’ 
where the meaning is ‘taking short steps.’ Cf. 
Shaks. Merch. of Venice, 11. iv. 67— 

‘ And turn two mincing steps 
Into a manly stride.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

MIND.—This aspect of the human soul, or of 
man’s inner life, is not distinguished in the OT 
by any radical term, but only by derivatives such as 
nya, which has the meaning of ‘ prudence’ or ‘ good 
sense’ rather than ‘ knowledge’ or ‘ understanding.’ 
The term 23) or 35, and its equivalent xapd/a in the 
NT, include the intellectual as well as all other 
inward movements. (See HEART). The greater 
analytic precision of Greek thought and its closer 
attention to the intellectual element in our nature 
brought into the language of the NT such words as 
vods with its congeners didvoa, eévyoia, vonua; also 
avveots, diadoyicuds, etc. But even there, they are 
not used with any psychological refinement or 
exactitude. It is quite impossible, for example, 
to follow Olshausen (Opuscula Theologica, p. 156) 
when he attempts to show that vods and ovveois, with 
their corresponding verbs, as used in the NT, repre- 
sent the Kantian distinction between Vernunft and 
Verstand, familiarized to us in English by Coleridge 
as that between Reason and Understanding—the 
former, the higher intuitive perception ; the latter, 
the lower or dialectic judgment. It is plain that 
the terms are really interchangeable (Mk 8", 
Mt 1314-5, 2 Ti 27). Some more abstract terms, 
such as ‘thought,’ ‘minding,’ ‘thinking,’ are used 
in the NT, almost indiscriminately, to represent the 
contents or products of the inward life, or what 
the OT calls ‘the imagination of the thoughts of 
the heart’ (Gn 6°). 

Of the two Greek words most frequently repre- 
senting the notion, vois may be held to denote the 
faculty of reflective consciousness, the organ of 
moral thinking and knowing ; cdveo.s a peculiar 
force or acuteness in the exercise of that faculty. 
The leading word (vods) occurs very seldom in the 
Septuagint. In the few places where it does, it 
represents 235 or 15. In Is 40 voy Kuplov stands 
for m7 mn, and the rendering is retained in 1 Co 2". 
The OT Apocryphal writers have used it a few 
times and in a sense more distinctively Greek. In 
the NT its almost entire absence from the Gospels 
and from the writings of the older apostles (it 
oceurs there only in Lk 24, Rey 1318 179) shows 
how closely they adhered to OT phraseology from 
which the special notion represented by vods was 
absent. To note its frequent use by St. Paul and 
that almost delicate antithesis in which he con- 
trasts it with odp~ in one connexion and with 
mvevua in another, completes its history. 
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St. Paul uses vedua for the divine or spiritual 
ower coming to the renewed man: for man’s own 
ighest sense of right or faculty of knowledge he 

uses voids, as do the best classical writers. _ Accord- 
ingly, in sharp contrast with the ‘flesh,’ in which 
evil dwells, he calls the divine commandment the 
law of his mind’ (Ro 7”), and declares that ‘ with 
the mind’ (v.”) he serves it. This same faculty, 
when perverted or enthralled by inherent evil, 
becomes ‘the fleshly mind’ (Col pe. fa reprobate 
mind’ (Ro 18), ‘ corrupted mind’ (1 Ti 6’, 2 Ti 38). 

The other antithesis is when the apostle takes 
vods for deliberate, reflective consciousness—its 
proper sense—and contrasts it with mvedua in the 
sense of afflatus or unconscious impulse coming 
from without or above (1 Co 144-1), See, 
further, next art. and PSYCHOLOGY. 

J. LAIDLAW. 

MIND.—The verb to ‘mind’ is both trans. and 
intrans. Asa trans. verb it means to ‘ give atten- 
tion to,’ Ro 8° ‘They that are after the flesh do 
mind the things of the flesh’ (¢povoicw); 1216 
‘Mind not high things’ (uy ra bya ppovobyres, RV 
‘Set not your mind on high things’) ; Ph 36 ‘Let 
us mind the same thing’ (7d adré ¢poveiy) ; 3'° “Who 
mind earthly things’ (of ra émlyeva povotyres). 
Intransitively it means to purpose, intend, Ac 20 
‘for so had he appointed, minding himself to go 
afoot’ (ué\\wv). Cf. Pr. Bk, ‘Ye that mind to 
come to the holy Communion’; Golding’s Calvin's 
Job, 562, ‘ Althoughe they protest that they minde 
to justifie him... yet neverthelesse they con- 
demne him’; and Lk 14% Rhem. ‘For, which of 
you minding to build a toure, doth not first sit 
downe and recken the charges that are necessarie ?’ 

The phrase ‘ to be minded’ has the same meaning 
as the intrans. verb ‘to mind,’ as Ru 138‘ When she 
saw that she was stedfastly minded to go with 
her’; 2 Ch 244 * And it came to pass after this that 
Joash was minded to repair the house of the LORD’; 
Ac 27 ‘They discovered a certain creek with a 
shore, inte the which they were minded, if it were 
possible, to thrust in the ship’ (TR éGovdevcarTo, 
edd. ¢€Bovdrevovtro, RV ‘they took counsel’); Ph 3% 
‘Let us therefore, as many as be perfect, be thus 
minded: andifinanything ye be otherwise minded, 
God shall reveal even this unto you’ (¢povduevr, at 
el Te ETépws ppoveire). 

There are many phrases of which the ptep. 
‘minded’ forms a part: ‘carnally minded’ (7d 
ppbynua ris capxkds, RV ‘the mind of the flesh’) 
Ro 8°, and in the same verse ‘ spiritually minded’ 
(7d gpdyyua rod mveduaros, RV ‘the mind of the 
spirit’) ; ‘double minded’ (diwuxos) Ja 18 48; ‘ feeble 
minded’ (é6\vyéuxos, RV ‘fainthearted’) 1 Th 5; 
‘highminded’ (sWpdodpovetv, edd. bWnda dpoveiv, ‘be 
highminded’) Ro 11%, 1 Ti 6!” (rerupwuévos, RV 
‘puffed up’), 2 Ti 34; ‘light minded’ (koigos xapdia) 
Sir 194; ‘likeminded’ (76 aird dpovetv, RV ‘to be 
of the same mind’) Ro 15°, Ph 2? (dcduxos), Ph 2” ; 
‘sober minded’ (cw@poveiv) Tit 2%. 

J. HASTINGS. 

MINES, MINING.—We are here concerned with 
this subject only so far as it relates to Bible 
history and Bible lands. Mines are but once 
referred to in OT, and for the reason that in 
Palestine proper they are unknown. In the 
Sinaitic peninsula it is otherwise. The remark- 
able passage in the Bk of Job (28), in which 
the process of mining and the miner’s life are 
graphically described, must have been written by 
one who had a personal knowledge of the subject. 
Egypt and Arabia Petrea probably furnished to 
the writer the details on which the poem is 
founded. We shall take the passage as given 
in RV, with some notes from the Speaker’s Com- 
mentary— 


1. ‘Surely there is a mine (vein AV) for the silver, and a place 
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for gold which they refine.’ Two processes were known to the 
ancients—one by washing, described by Diodorus (iv. 2), as 
practised in Egypt; the other by smelting. The word here 
denotes the former. 

2. ‘Iron is taken out of the earth, and brass (copper) is 
molten out of the stone.’ 

8. ‘Man setteth an end to darkness, and searcheth out to the 
furthest bound thé stones of thick darkness and of the shadow 
of death.’ The miner lets in light to the very abode of dark- 
ness (in the mine or shaft) by means of the lantern. 

4, ‘He breaketh open a shaft away from where men sojourn ; 
they are forgotten of the foot that passeth by : they hang afar ; 
they swing oe flit) to and fro.’ This passage is also rendered in 
the margin, ‘the flood breaketh out from where men sojourn,’ 
suggestive of the sudden outburst of pent-up waters in the 
mine when a fissure is broken open: and after the waters are 
escaped ‘they are minished, and gone away from man.’.. . 

7. ‘That path no bird of prey knoweth, neither hath the 
falcon’s eye seen it ; the proud beasts have not trodden it, nor 
hath the fierce lion passed thereby.’ The mine is a path which 
none but man can discern. The ingenuity of man is contrasted 
with the instinctive sagacity of animals. 

9. ‘He putteth forth his hand upon the flinty rock : he over- 
turneth the mountains by the roots’; apparently referring to 
blasting. Pliny describes various processes (WH xxxiii. 21). 

10. ‘He cutteth out channels’ (corrugi, Pliny) ‘among the 
rocks ; and his eye seeth every precious thing.’ Channels to 
drain the mine, while he carefully scans the mineral vein for 
traces of ore. 

11. ‘He bindeth the streams that they trickle not, and the 
thing that is hid bringeth he forth to light.’ Descriptive of 
the alternative process to that in v.10 of damming up the waters 
in the river while the miner digs out the auriferous alluvial 
gravel—a process described by Pliny (VA xxxiii. 21). 


The whole passage, though couched in poetic 
language, shows us that the processes of mining 
nearly 2500 years ago were not dissimilar to those 
practised in the time of Pliny, and even down to 
the present day, except in the use of machinery 
and of powerful explosives. 

We shall now describe some localities where 
mining operations were carried on, and con- 
sider them under the head of the minerals pro- 
duced. 

Gold (17:).—This was one of the earliest metals 
discovered by man, as may be gathered from its 
occurrence in the sepulchres of the most ancient 
races, worked into ornaments. Mining for gold 
was carried on in many countries in ancient times 
by the Egyptians, Phenicians, and Babylonians. 
In Upper Egypt it was worked in the country of 
the Blaharéch Arabs, and between Coptos and 
Kossayr (Wilkinson, Anc. Egyptians, i. 232, iii. 
927). The gold occurs in quartz-veins amongst 
the Archean rocks, from which it was extracted 
by breaking, grinding, and washing; criminals 
being employed and compelled to work under 
overseers taken from tribes speaking a different 
tongue. Gold was also worked by Ramses II. at 
Akita (Wady Ollagi) by means of shafts, but the 
mines had to be abandoned owing to want of 
water (Brugsch, Egypt under the Pharaohs, 287). 
The gold which was so abundant in Palestine in 
the reign of Solomon (1 K 10) came from 
various countries—Spain, India, Arabia, and prob- 
ably South Africa. The Pheenicians, according to 
Herodotus (vi. 47), worked mines for gold in the 
island of Thasos, but Spain was the country which 
yielded tothesenavigatorsthemostabundant wealth 
in metals. Gold, according to Pliny, was found 
in the bed of the Tagus, and there were mines of it 
in Galicia, Asturias, and elsewhere (VH xxxilii. 4). 
The produce of Asturias formed the major part. 
The process of mining gold from shafts and galleries, 
as well as by washing the alluvia from the bed of 
streams, is described in what must be considered 
highly exaggerated language by Pliny (VA xxxiii. 
ch. 21); but in the auri sacra fames (Verg.’Aen. 
iii. 57) human life was little accounted of, and 
both in Egypt and elsewhere the hardships and 
cruelties Guid by those employed in mining 
must have been great indeed. The gold of Ophir 
may have come from India ; but it is not improb- 
able that some of the ancient workings visited by 
the late Mr. Theodore Bent in S. Africa may date 


back to the time of Solomon (J. Th. Bent, ‘ Ruins 
of Mashonaland,’ Rep. Brit. Assoc. 1892, p. 543). 
See, also, art. GOLD. 

Silver (752), which Pliny calls ‘the next folly of 
mankind’ (after gold), was mined by means of shafts 
‘sunk deep in the ground,’ and smelted in combi- 
nation with lead ore or galena (Pliny, NH xxxiii. 
31). Most of our silver comes from argentiferous 
galena. The finest ores were worked in Spain. 
In Upper Egypt silver mines were worked in the 
mountains bordering the Red Sea (Wilkinson, 
Anc. Egypt. i. 235). See, further, art. SILVER. 

Copper (nvm, brass [which see], which in Old 
Eng. means copper).—Copper mines were worked in 
very ancient times in Arabia Petrzea. The earliest 
mining operations of which we have any record 
were those carried on by the Egyptian kings of 
the 4th, 5th, and 12th Dynasties in the Sinaitic 
mountains. In the Wady Magharah and at 
Sarabit el-Khadim copper ore was extracted from 
veins in the ancient rocks by means of shafts, 
under the auspices of the early Pharaohs (Brugsch, 
Ancient Hgypt, i. 65; Birch, Ancient Egypt, 64). 
It must have been this part of the Promised Land 
that is referred to in Dt 87°, for in Palestine 
proper copper is unknown. ‘The ore also occurs in 
the Wadis Nasb and Khalig (in the latter some- 
what extensively) in company with those of iron 
and manganese; while the smelting of the ores 
was carried on in the Wady Nasb near to the 
springs, where extensive slag-heaps may still be 
seen (Bauerman, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. xxv. 
27). Similar mines and slag-heaps occur in Wadis 
el-Marka and Sened, where a dyke rich in copper 
ore traverses syenite for a distance of nearly 2 
miles (Holland, in Ord. Survey of Sinai, 224). 
The ore was extensively worked by the Pheeni- 
cians in Cyprus, where, according to Pliny, it 
was first discovered, and from which the island 
derives its name. 

Tin.—This metal, which, when used as an alloy 
of copper, produces bronze, was wrought in very 
early times in Egypt, as bronze implements have 
been discovered in Thebes. Tin (52) is mentioned 
in Nu31” P, and also in Is 1”; in the latter in a sense 
indicating its use as an alloy (cf. also Ezk 223% *° 
2712, Zec 41°). The word used by Homer (Z/. xviii. 
474 and 618), xacctrepos, is the same as the Arabic 
kasdeer, probably derived from ancient Pheeni- 
cian. Certain it is that these mariners brought 
tin from the Cassiterides, which embraced the 
Scilly Isles and the coast of Cornwall (Wilkinson, 
Ancient Egyptians, vol. iii.). One of the most 
remarkable facts connected with the early races 
in Europe and Asia was the extensive use of 
weapons and implements of bronze ; and Sir John 
Evans shows that the use of bronze preceded that 
of iron in Egypt (Ancient Bronze Implements, 
pp. 7, 8). See, further, under TIN. 

Iron (5773).—Though iron ore is more extensively 
diffused in the rocks than any other, it seems to 
have come into general use later than copper, 
bronze, and tin. Iron ores are unknown in Pales- 
tine, except at the southern base of the Lebanon 
(Porter in Smith’s DB ii. 87) and near Beirit ; 
perhaps it was from these deposits that the cele- 
brated Damascus steel was manufactured. The 
ore is scarce in Egypt, but one mine of rich 
hematite, discovered by Burton in 1822, was 
worked in ancient times in the eastern desert 
at Hammdmi (Wilkinson, Anc. Egyptians, ii. 
246). Iron ores were mined, also, in the Wadis 
Nasb and Khalig, and in the mountain of Sarabit 
el-Khadim, associated with manganese and copper ; 
also in Jebel Hadid, all in the Sinaitic region 
(Holland, Ord. Surv. Sinai, p. 230). It is. prob- 


able that these mining operations were carried on 
at the same time as those in search of turquoise 
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stones during the early Pharaonic occupation— 
about B.C. 2500. Cf. also art. IRON. 

Turquoise Mines.—Of all the ancient mines of 
which we have any knowledge in the countries we 
are dealing with, the most remarkable are those 
of Jebel Sarabit el-Khadim, and Wadis Sidreh 
and Magharah in the Sinaitic peninsula, from 
which turquoises were extracted by the early 
Egyptians. Amongst the lofty and precipitous 
cliffs of the Nubian sandstone, extensive galleries 
were opened out by colonies of slaves presided over 
by taskmasters, in the time of Sneferu of the 
4th Dynasty of Manetho, and of Amenemhat 11. 
of the 12th Dynasty, and his successor. The 
numerous inscriptions and cartouches on the walls 
of the mines, the steles and ruined buildings 
scattered over a considerable area of this moun- 
tainous region, indicate extensive mining opera- 
tions at this early period, c. B.c. 2500. From 
recent examinations of these galleries, it appears 
that the turquoise stone (‘mafka’) occurs in thin 
threads and pockets in an ochreous matrix. But, 
notwithstanding the extent of these ancient works, 
the turquoise is a gem almost unknown amongst 
the Pharaonic ornaments in the tombs of Egypt, 
from which it is inferred that the stones have 
decomposed and crumbled away to powder. These 
old mines were reopened a few years ago by Major 
Macdonald, who employed Arab labour. The 
ruins of a church indicate inhabitants in early 
Christian times.” E. HULL. 


MINIAMIN (}1>:3).—1. A Levite, 2 Ch 31” (Beva- 
pelv).—2. Neh 12!7(B x" A om. ; &°* Beramely) = 
Mijamin of 1 Ch 24°, Neh 107 12°. 3. A priest 
who took part in the ceremony of the dedication 
of the walls, Neh 12% (B ~* A om. ; N%? Beva- 


pely). 


MINISH (from Low Lat. minutiare and Lat. 
minutia smallness, through Fr. ménuwiser to make 
small, extenuate) has been displaced in mod. Eng- 
lish by its derivative ‘diminish.’ It occurs twice 
in AV: Ex 5” ‘Ye shall not minish ought from 
your bricks of your daily task’ (37am), and Ps 
107% ‘ They are minished and brought low through 
oppression, affliction, and sorrow’ (1»ym)). Further 
examples from the older versions are: Wyclif, 1K 
174 ‘The stene of mele shal noght fayle, ne the 
vessel of oyle shal not be mynushid, unto the day 
in the which the Lord is to gyue reyn upon the 
face of the erthe’ (1388 ‘schal not vas abatid ’) ; 
Tindale, Ex 5° ‘the nombre of bricke which they 
were wont to make in tyme passed, laye unto 
their charges also, and minysh nothinge therof’ ; 
Cov., Ezk 56 ‘I will encrease hunger, and mynish 
all the provysion off bred amonge you’; Great 
Bible, Ps 12! ‘For the faythfull are mynisshed 
from amonge the children of men’; Rhem., He 27 
‘Thou didst minish him litle lesse then Angels.’ 
As the same Heb. verbs are frequently translated 
‘diminish,’ it does not seem that the Revisers 
were justified in retaining this obsolete form in 
the two passages quoted. The Amer. Revisers 
prefer ‘diminish’ in both passages. But RV 
further introduces ‘ minish’ into Is 19%, Hos 8”. 

J. HASTINGS. 

MINISTER.—In modern English this word is 
applied either ecclesiastically to the servant of 
God, or else politically to the servant of the crown 
or state. The eccles. use has come from the 
practice in the early Church of translating éd- 
kovos by Lat. minister, and then making the title 

iy For a description of these mines, see Ordnance Survey of 
Sinai_by Wilson and Palmer (1869), with notes by 8S. Birch 
and F. W. Holland; Lepsius, Briefe aus Algypten, p. 336 
(1852) ; Bauerman, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. xxv. 31, 32; Maspero, 


Dawn of Civiliz. 354 ff., 473 ff. Bauerman believes that flint 
implements were used in cutting the rock. 


apply to all under the order of the presbyter. * 
See Smith and Cheetham’s Dict. of Ant. s.v. But 
in AV, though the translation of dudcovos as well 
as of other words, ‘ minister’ has always the primi- 
tive sense of ‘servant,’ ‘attendant,’ or ‘ officer,’ as 
in classical Lat. minister had. oe 

Thus Joshua is called Moses’ minister (Ex 241, 
Jos 1), being first of all his personal attendant ; 
and John Mark is called (Ac 13°) the minister 
of Barnabas and Paul. The ministers of Solo- 
mon, at whose ‘attendance’ the queen of Sheba 
marvelled (1 K 10°, 2 Ch 94), were not officers of 
state, but household servants; and the minister 
to whom Jesus handed the book (Lk 4°) was the 
hazzan or attendant in the synagogue. St. Paul 
speaks of Christ as ‘a minister of the circum- 
cision’ (Ro 158), in conformity with the Lord’s own 
words that He was sent to be a servant to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel; he also asks if 
Christ can be the minister of sin (Gal 2"), by which 
he means its agent ; and when he speaks of being 
himself a minister of Christ (Ro 15'6, 2 Co 11”, 
Eph 37) or of the gospel (1 Col 1°), he does not 
use the word in any other sense than the absolute 
sense of servant. The word ‘servant’ in AV 
means commonly modern ‘slave,’ and so ‘minister’ 
is modern ‘servant.’ The minister in_ biblical 
language is always a ‘waiter on,’ as Sir John 
Cheke translates the word in Mt 20% ‘ Whoso- 
ever will be great among yot, let him be your 
minister.’ 

Elyot (Governour, i. 13) says that ‘in the 
message to kynge Pharo, Aaron rather as a 
ministre than a companyon wente with Moses.’ 
Tindale’s tr. of Mt 5” is ‘ Agre with thyne adver- 
sary quicklye ... lest . . . the judge delivre the 
to the minister.’ Wyelif, who has ‘minister’ 
very often for ‘officer,’ as Jn 2°-* 752 1815, has 
‘domesman’ here; the Geneva Bible has ‘sar- 
geant’; the ‘officer’ of AV is from the Rhem- 
ish. Cf. Udall, Erasmus’ Paraphrase, i. fol. ¢., 
‘ Finally entring in he satte emong the ministers 
warming him at the coles.’ See next article. 

J. HASTINGS. 

MINISTER, MINISTRY.—1. IN Oup TEsTA- 
MENT.—These words are still employed by RV as 
the tr™ almost exclusively of shéréth and its corre- 
lates, which again are translated in the LXX almost 
exclusively by Necroupyet and its correlates. The 
exceptions in the LXX are so rare as to be almost 
negligible ; and yet the exclusiveness and some of 
the exceptions, when examined, are striking and 
suggestive. Shéréth is the word chosen to express 
ministration towards a higher being for the com- 
mon weal ; hence it expresses the ministration of 
the priests and Levites as a high function, for the 
common weal, in relation to God (e.g. Ex 29%; 
and, ironically, the ministration to gods of wood 
and stone, Ezk 20°): it stands also for the minis- 
tration Godward of the elemental angels as the 
forces of nature (Ps 1037 1044); and likewise of 
one human being to another of higher rank, again 
most frequently for some public good, as of Joshua 
to Moses (Jos 1). 

To represent ministration looked at in this light 
—a high function for the common weal—the LXX 
most fitly chose Neroupyeiv (-la, -nua, -bs, -cKbs, 
~younos), derived, as it was, from épyov and the Attic 


*For the practice in the Scotch Reformed Church, cf. 
Calderwood, The True History of the Church of Scotland, 
105—‘ Pastors, Bishops, or Ministers are they who are ap- 
pointed to particular congregations, which they rule by the 
word of God, and over the which they watch. In respect 
whereof, sometime they are called Pastors, because they feed 
their Congregation ;, sometime Hpiscopi, or Bishops, because 
they watch over their Flock ; sometimes Ministers, by reason 
of their service and office; and sometimes also Presbyters or 
Seniors, for the gravity in manners, which they ought to have, 


in taking care of the spiritual government, which ought to be 
most deare unto them.’ 
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Aetros (lonic Aires, Doric Adivos, ‘ pertaining to the 
dads,’ the people), and carrying with it, as it did, 
the remembrance of public duty discharged for 
the state by richer citizens at their own expense. 
That the idea of priestly ministration, though 
strange to the word in classical literature, was not 
strange to it in Alexandrian Greek, is proved by 
Egyptian papyri of the 2nd cent. B.C. (see Deiss- 
mann, Beitrage aus den Papyri, p. 137 f.); and it 
is found later on in the use of the word by 
Diodorus Siculus, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
and Plutarch (see Deissmann, 2did., and Cremer, 
Lexicon, Eng. tr. p. 764). Aarpevew (only twice 
for shéréth, Nu 16°, Ezk 202, and each time of the 
priestly function) is mostly in LXX the repre- 
sentative of ‘abhad, and differs from Necroupyety in 
being not so much priestly service as the religious 
service of the entire congregation (Ex 31) or of the 
individual worshipper (28 158; cf. Ph 3%, Ro 1°). 
(It is true, on the other hand, that, almost in 
every case where the subst. Necroupyia appears, the 
original is ‘abhodah ; but this may be because no 
abstract subst. had been formed from shéréth). 
When @epdrwyv stands for shéréth (ptep.), as it once 
does, Ex 33! ‘his minister (RV) Joshua,’ the idea 
present is non-servile attendance, like that of a 
squire in the Middle Ages. (Cf. Hom. JU. xvi. 244, 
the relation of Patroclus to Achilles; and Nu 12’, 
He 3°, the relation of Moses to God). Twice only 
does \ecroupyety represent the rare Aramaic pélah, 
Ezr 7* (-os), 719 (-ta), and in both cases in regard to 
the service of the sanctuary. Here the idea in the 
Aram. appears to be that of labour, as though it 
were the labour of ploughing. Avaxovety (-la, -os) as 
the rendering of shéréth is entirely confined to 
Esther, and occurs but two or three times even 
there. The idea in this word will be dealt with 
below. Not one of the instances in Esther touches 
the priestly function. 

These remarks on the variations in the Heb. 
and LXX will suffice to show how shéréth and 
Necroupyev have practically the monopoly of ex- 
pression when the subject is priestly ministration, 
whether narrowly or widely interpreted. 

2. In NT.—While Aeroupyetv is the word for 
ministration in the LXX, the word in NT is 
diaxovetv. The exception in the OT is the rule in 
the NT. And this is a suggestive fact. The NT 
ministry is not one of the priest as distinct from 
the people: the exclusive class becomes a universal 
priesthood. Aecrovpyeiv and its correlates occur (in 
St. Paul, St. Luke, and He, and nowhere else) only 
about fifteen times in all, and not in- any single 
case can they be made to apply to a literal priestly 
function on the part of the Christian ministry. 
Sometimes there is a literal reference to the 
Jewish ritual (Lk 1%, He 974 104). Once Christ 
is spoken of in the same region in the light of ful- 
filment as ‘minister, Aectoupyds, of the sanctuary 
(in the heavens) and of the true tabernacle.’ Once 
the word is used of prophets and teachers at 
Antioch, Ac 13%, with reference, perhaps, to the 
offering of prayer in the face of the congregation. 
Twice there is, in connexion with St. Paul, the 
thought of sacrifice; but in Ph 2!” ‘the Philip- 

ians are the priests, their faith is the sacrifice, 

t. Paul’s life-blood is the accompanying libation’ 
(Lightfoot, im loco); and in Ro 151%, though St. 
Paul is the sacrificing priest, he is so only figur- 
atively: his priestly function is preaching the 
gospel, and the sacrifice is the believing Gentiles. 
Its uses elsewhere concern the ministration to the 
wants of the poor saints, 2 Co 9”, or of St. Paul 
himself, Ph 2”-%°—the sacrifice of charity ; or 
the service rendered to God by state officials, Ro 
136, or by the angels of wind and fire, He 17 ™. 
The fact seems clear that the NT writers prefer 
diaxoveiv (-fa, -os) because it connotes two things: 
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the first, which Aeroupyetvy also connotes, minis- 
tration Godward in the service of others; the 
second, which Aeroupyetv does not connote, lowdi- 
ness in that ministration. In both these senses it 
is in the line of succession from classical usage. 
To the Greek the practically dominant connotation 
was a service relatively low and even menial. 
That dudcovos and dod\os breathed in classical 
Greek the same air is obvious from Plato’s junc- 
tion of diaxovexds with dovAomperet’s and dveXevdépous 
(Gorg. 518 A), and from his identification of 
duaxovety and the work of dof\x in tending cattle 
and tilling the soil (Laws, vii. 805 E). In NT the 
use is in no wise different. St. Paul employs both 
dod\os and didkovos to define his relation to his 
Master (Ph 11, 2 Co 1178) and to his converts 6’ 
*Inoody (2 Co 45, 1 Co 3°); and he tells how Christ 
Himself both took the form of a dod\os (Ph 27) and 
became a didxovos of the circumcision (Ro 15%), as 
though his Lord’s own description of His position 
had impressed him with the parallel (Mt 2076-8), 
And though, in the parable of the Wedding 
Garment, it is dod\a that invite and didcovor that 
cast out, Mt 223: § 10-13, the latter word appears to 
be preferred in v.!° because attendants at table are 
there spoken of, such attendants being either bond 
or free, Lk 12°, Mt 8! This menial service of 
waiting at table (d:axovety) is cited by Christ, Lk 
178 227", as the characteristic sign of the contrast 
between the relative positions of master and 
servant, and furnishes Him with a _ parabolic 
picture both of His own position among His dis- 
ciples, Lk 227’, and of the striking way in which 
the Great Master shall reward His servants’ con- 
tinued watchfulness, Lk 127. Even in secular 
Greek there was an inkling of the dignity of this 
menial humbleness in relation to the gods. Aris- 
teides (Orat. 46, p. 198 f., quoted by Hort, Chris- 
tian Ecclesia, p. 203f.) ‘refuses to call [Athenian 
statesmen who had saved their country] dudovor of 
the state, but will gladly call them déidxova of the 
Saviour Gods who had used their instrumentality’ ; 
and Epictetus (Hort, p. 204) ‘in several remark- 
able passages (Diss. ill. 22. 69; 24. 65; iv. 7. 20; 
cf. iil, 26. 28) makes it the dignity of a man to 
be a didxovos of God. The Gospel gave the word 
a still higher consecration of the same kind... 
For [a Lord who had taken on Himself the form 
of a servant] every grade and pattern of service 
was lifted into a higher sphere. . . . Ministration 
(dcaxovia) thus became one of the primary aims of 
all Christian actions’ (e.g. Eph 4%, where ‘the 
work of dvaxovia’ is parallel with ‘the edification 
of the body of Christ’), whether for apostles, 2 Co 
41, or for evangelists, 2 Ti 4°, or for the presbyter 
or episcopus, Col 41”, or for the ‘deacon’ himself : 
whether the emphasis was (Ph 1) on government 
(€mickomh) or on service (dcakovia), Siaxovia was ‘ the 
badge of all the tribe’; whether the service was 
to God, 2 Co 64, or to Christ, Col 1’, 1 Ti 4%, or to 
the gospel, Eph 3’, or to the Church, Ro 12’, or to 
the material wants of the poor saints, Ac 61, 
2 Co 91, He 6, or to St. Paul himself, officially 
Ac 19”, Col 17,2 Ti 4", or materially Philem ¥, 
2 Ti 138 (cf. Lk 8?, women dinxévovy to Christ and 
His disciples of their substance). In all cases 
there was dvaxovla to the Master for the benefit of 
others, Col 17. And so also in the technical sense 
of the word, the definite office, didKovos (see 
DEACON). This office did not exclude teaching: 
such exclusion, in the presence of capacity, ‘ would 
have been contrary to the spirit of the Apostolic 
age’ (Hort, p. 202). Stephen, one of the Seven, 
was a powerful preacher (Ac 6. 7); and whether 
the Seven (cf. Ac 6? diaxovety rpaméfars) were 
technically deacons or not, they must surely have 
suggested the office in the several churches later 
on: ‘analogous wants might well lead to analogous 
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institutions’ (Hort, p. 209). That teaching, how- 
ever, was ‘no part of the official duty ’ of a deacon, 
is suggested by a comparison of the qualifications 
required for a deacon at Ephesus and_those re- 
quired for a presbyter or episcopus (1 Ti 37-8") ; 
while the injunction against talebearing in the 
snen-deacons and backbiting in the women suggest 
a frequent contact with individual Christians and 
Christian families, a going in and out among them, 
a visitation from house to house. Thus they ap- 
pear to have been ‘the main instruments for 
giving practical effect to the mutual sympathy 
of the members of the body’; and the efficiency 
of the office was sensibly increased by being 
divided between the sexes (1 Ti 34 compared with 
_ Ro 16°). 

Besides errovpyés and didkovos there is in 
NT a third word still (RV) occasionally trans- 
lated ‘ minister,’ viz. varnpérns (-etv), lit. an ‘under- 
rower’ in a galley, but used simply as ‘servant,’ 
and retaining no special connotation from its 
derivation, unless it be that of subordination. 
The verb is used of David’s service of God, Ac 
13°6, and Moses is called by Josephus God’s tanpérns 
(An#. 11. i. 4). The subst. is found only twice in 
the canonical LXX, and -eiv and -ecla once each, 
and all in the various senses of ordinary service. 
But in Wis the words occur eight times, and once 
(64) in a lofty sense,—kings the brnpérar of God’s 
kingdom. In this word the subordination comes 
out more distinctly than in the other two (cf. 
Xenoph. Cyr. vi. 2. 13=the orderly of a com- 
mander), but dvéxovos and vanpérns are continually 
running into one another (1 Co 41, 2 Co 11%). Of 
the five places where AV translated the subst. by 
‘minister,’ three remain in RV: Lk 12 (‘m. of the 
word’: cf. Ac 64 ‘ diaxovla of the word’), Ac 2616 
(‘m. and eye-witness’ for Christ), 1 Co 41 (‘m. of 
Christ’: ef. 2 Co 11% ‘ édidkovoe of Christ’). RV 
appropriately gives ‘attendant’ or ‘servant’ else- 
where: so John Mark (Ac 13°) is now the 
‘attendant’ on Paul and Barnabas; possibly, as 
Blass suggests, for the secondary work of bap- 
tizing; and, as Ramsay suggests (St. Paul the 
Traveller, p. 71), ‘the curiously incidental way’ 
in which he is brought before the reader’s notice 
(and, we may add, the word of subordination, 
chosen to describe his position) may serve ‘to 
emphasize the secondary character of John Mark, 
in view of what was to happen in Pamphylia: 
he was not essential to the expedition: he had 
not been formally delegated by the Church of 
Antioch: he was an extra hand, taken by Paul and 
Barnabas on their own responsibility.’ So also the 
‘minister’ in Lk 4” is now the ‘attendant’: he 
was the hazzdn of the temple,—‘a kind of verger,’ 
see DEACON in vol. i. p. 575,—‘ whose office it was 
(Schiirer, HJP Il. ii. 66f.) to bring out the Holy 
Scriptures at public worship and to put them by 
again.’ He was no Jewish anticipation of deacon, 
but was in every respect the servant of the con- 
gregation, having, ¢.g., to execute upon those con- 
demned to it the punishment of scourging (Makkoth 
ili. 12), and also to instruct the children in reading 
(Shabbath i. 3; but see EDUCATION in vol. i. p. 650"). 
A similar use of the word occurs in Mt 5% ¢ deliver 

' thee to the officer,’ i.e. one of the attendants or 
officials of the Sanhedrin, like lictors or sergeants- 
at-arms (Schiirer, HJP 11. 1. 187), the temple police, 
a special feature in the Fourth Gospel (Jn 18® e.g.), 
from whom Jesus doubtless takes His parallel 
when in Jn 18° He says, ‘my tanpérac would now 
be striving.’ For Mt’s banpérns (5) Lk (12°8) gives 
mpaxrwp, the avenger of the tragedians (Aisch. Hum. 
319), the taxgatherer of Demosthenes (778. 18), the 
public accountant of the papyri (3rd cent. B.C., see 
Deissmann, Beitrdge, p. 152), who has now become 
an under-officer of justice. J. MASSIE. 


MINNI (139, LXX zap’ éuos, Aq. Symm. Mevel).— 
Name of a country mentioned in Jer 51” between 
Ararat and Ash-kenaz, and summoned to make war 
on Babylon. It is evidently equivalent to Mann, 
which figures frequently in Assyrian inscriptions 
in close connexion with Urartu (Ararat); and 
which the authors of the maps appended to KIB 
i. and ii. place somewhere between Lake Van and 
the Araxes, while Sayce (JRAS, 1882, p. 389) infers 
from the line of march of the Assyrian kings that 
this people must have lived on the S.W. shores of 
Lake Urmia. The Assyrian texts supply us with 
several names, both local and personal, connected 
with Mann. ‘Their chief city was called Zirtu or 
Izirtu, and their chief fortress Ishtat (Assurbanipal, 
ed. S. A. Smith, i. 21); other cities were Izibia, 
Armed, Shuandakhul, and Zurzukka (Sargon, ed. 
Winckler, pp. 105, 107) ; tribes included in Mann 
were Umildish, Zikirtu, and Misianda (20.). 
Shalmaneser I. in the year 830 A.D. attacked 
king Udaki of Mann (KJB i. 147), and his suc- 
cessor Shamsi-Ramman received tribute from this 
country (2b. 179). In Sargon’s history the kings 
of Mann play an important part. He relates how, 
after the death of their king Iranzu, he put on the 
throne Iranzu’s son Aza. Aza was shortly after- 
wards murdered by insurgents, who at the instiga- 
tion of king Ursa of Urartu put Aza’s brother 
Ullusunu on the throne. Sargon marched against 
the insurgents and defeated them, but on Ullusunu’s 
submission received him into favour. Presently, 
however, Ullusunu again revolted, but the oe 
tion is defective at the point where it originally 
recorded his fate (Winckler, /.c. and 89). Assur- 
banipal in his fourth campaign attacked Akhsheri 
king of Mann, seized his capital Izirtu, and laid 
waste 15 days’ extent of country. After Akhsheri 
had been betrayed by his subjects, the Assyrian 
king set Akhsheri’s son Ualli on the throne, but 
increased the tribute of Mann by 15 horses, and 
took Ualli’s son Erishinni and his daughter to 
Nineveh (S. A. Smith, /.c. 23).—In the Vanic 
inscription of the kings Minuas and Argistis, 
whose dates can be approximately fixed for the 
last decade of the 9th and the first decade of the 
8th cent. B.C., there are repeatedly allusions to the 
country Ma-na-a, and even to a king named Haza, 
probably a namesake of, though not identical 
with, Sargon’s contemporary (Sayce, /.c. 607). 
These inscriptions imply with certainty that the 
country of Mann was raided by the kings of Van 
(=Urartu), but the language in which they are 
composed is perhaps still too obscure to give us 
much more information. Both sets of documents 
lead us to suppose that Mann was a province of 
considerable extent, and thickly populated ; that 
it was alternately under Assyrian and Vanic 
domination, and suffered severely from the rivalry 
of these powers. The words that have been quoted 
have no obvious linguistic affinities, and it does 
not appear that any of the local names have been 
maintained. D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 


MINNITH (n3).—1. Jephthah smote the Am- 
monites ‘from Aroer until thou come to Min- 
nith,’ Jg 11° (B dypis "Apydv, A els Dewwel, Luc. 
Zeuwevel0). According to the Onomasticon (s.v. 
‘Mennith’) it was shown 4 Roman miles from 
Heshbon on the road to Philadelphia, but the 
name has not been recovered in this direction, 
which, as Moore points out, does not suit the 
requirement of the text that Minnith should be 
in Ammonite territory beyond Aroer, not in the 
immediate vicinity of Heshbon. A site called 
Minyeh is found south of Nebo, but this may be 
derived from another root, and in any case is 
much too far south. Tristram (Land of Moab, 
p. 140) could find no trace of Buckingham’s Menjah, 
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which was alleged to exist 7 miles east of Hesh- 
bon. 2. In Ezk 27!” ‘wheat of Minnith’ is speci- 
fied amongst the merchandise of Tyre which she 
traded in with Israel and Judah. Davidson (Comm. 
ad loc.) thinks there is something unnatural in 
the latter bringing an Ammonitish product to Tyre 
(but see Bertholet, ad Joc., who appositely refers to 
2Ch 275), Cornill emends m3) -»n to nX2} DA 
‘wheat, tragacanth’ (cf. Gn 37% 434). This corre- 
sponds with the LXX cirov... kal pwipwr. 
C. R. CONDER. 

MINT (75voc nov, mentha).—Mint is not mentioned 
in the OT, and only once in NT (Mt 23” || Lk 1142) 
along with dill, rue, and cummin, as a tithable 
product. The ancient Greeks employed in medicine 
a plant called plyOos or ulv6n, which likewise bore 
the name 75vocuov = ‘the sweet-smelling,’ on account 
of its pleasant odour. It is believed by some to 
have been the peppermint, Mentha piperita, L. 
It is more probable that it was generic, and in- 
cluded M. sativa, L., the garden mint; WM. viridis, 
L., the spear mint; M. sylvestris, L., the horse 
mint; and M. aquatica, L., the water mint; and 
perhaps M. Pulegiwm, L., the pennyroyal. A patch 
of garden mint is cultivated near almost every 
house in Bible lands, and the fragrant leaves 
enter into many of their salads and cooked dishes. 
It is known in Arab. as na‘na‘. It is the only 
species now cultivated and eaten. MM. sylvestris 
grows wild everywhere by ditches and banks. MM. 
aquatica grows in water. It is less common than 
the other. JM. Pulegium is not uncommon in wet 
places. For illustrations from Rabbinical sources 
of the tithing of mint, see Wiinsche, Newe Beitrage, 
291, 443. G. E. Post. 


MIPHKAD, THE GATE (17290 "yw; RV Ham- 
miphkad ; 7v\n rod Madexdd ; porta judicialis).—A 
gate near the east wall of Jerusalem during the 
rebuilding of the city walls on the return from the 
Captivity (Neh 3%). Its position was somewhere 
between the northern portion of the Ophel wall 
and the Sheep Gate, z.e. somewhere east of the 
temple buildings and adjoining palaces. It can be 
deduced as follows :— 

On the dedication of the city walls on their 
completion (Neh 12°), two great companies issued 
from the temple to the centre of the western wall 
of the city, and, separating near the Valley Gate, 
proceeded along the walls to the temple—one by 
the northern defences, and the other by the southern 
defences. The principal gates and towers they 
passed during their progress are enumerated. By 
the north they traversed the whole way along the 
wall, and, passing the towers of Hananel and 
Meah, and the sheep-gate, stood still in the prison- 
gate, z.e. to the north of the temple. The other 
company traversed the southern wall, and, passing 
the dung-gate and the fountain-gate (near Siloam), 
came down from the wall, and went up by the 
stairs of the city of David, even unto the water- 
gate eastward, 7.¢. to the south of the temple. 

In the account of the rebuilding of the walls 
(Neh 8) the same gates and towers are enumerated, 
and, in addition, all that portion of the wall to 
the east of Jerusalem, from the fountain-gate, the 
pool of Siloam, the armoury, to the court of the 
prison ; and another portion along the Ophel wall 
to the place over against the water-gate (of the 
temple) towards the east, and thence by the horse- 
gate and the east to the place over against the 
gate Miphkad, to the going up of the corner, unto 
the sheep-gate. This apparently indicates that 
the gate Miphkad, if not ech e in the eastern 
city wall, was very near it, to the north-east of 
the temple. : 

The following passage seems to indicate that it 
was the place where the sin-offering was burnt 


outside the sanctuary, but inside the city walls: 
Ezk 43 ‘Thou shalt take the bullock also of the sin- 
offering, and he shall burn it in the appointed place 
(miphkad) of the house, without the sanctuary.’ 

Miphkad has three meanings (Ges. Lex.): (1) A 
number, or numbers ; (2) a commandment or man- 
date ; (3) an appointed place. It is used in con- 
nexion with the chambers of the house of the Lord, 
and the oblations and tithes: e.g. by the command- 
ment (miphkad) of Hezekiah the king and Azariah 
the ruler of God’s house, certain men are appointed 
overseers (2 Ch 313%). It is used in connexion with 
David’s numbering of the people of Israel (2 S 24°, 
1 Ch 215). 

Lightfoot (ii. 27) points out that the Vulgate 
renders the gate Miphkad as the gate of judg- 
ment: this may perhaps refer to the hall of judg- 
ment in the Pretorium, situated in later days in 
the Antonia, to the north of the temple, or it may 
refer to the east gate of the temple (Ezk 35-39, 
Jl 2, Mic 4%) overlooking the Valley of Jehosha- 

hat: both Moslems and Jews believe that the 
ast judgment is to take place there. Brocardus 
speaks of a Porta Judiciaria over against the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

The general opinion is that Miphkad was situ- 
ated to the north-east of the temple (PE Ft, 1879, 
176; 1883, 215; 1885, 61; 1889, 90; 1890, 47). 


C. WARREN. 
MIRACLE.— 
. The objective possibility of miracles. 
ii. Their subjective credibility. 
iii. Their evidential value. 
iv. The miracles of the Gospels, their characteristics 
and their attestation. 
vy. Other Bible miracles : 
(a) In the Acts of the Apostles. 
(0) In the Old Testament. 
Christian miracles after the apostolic age. 


i. THE OBJECTIVE POSSIBILITY OF MIRACLES.— 
4. It is a remarkable circumstance that the great 
stumbling-block at the present day to many persons 
who are anxious to accept the Christian creeds 
should be the statement of the very fact which was 
put forward in the apostolic age as the one con- 
vineing proof of their truth, viz. the fact of the 
Resurrection of Christ. The Christian miracles 
were once an ‘aid to faith’ ; they are now regarded 
by many as a grave hindrance to the acceptance of 
Christianity. It is not hard to account for this. 
With the development of physical science, and with 
the largely increased knowledge of what we are 
accustomed to call the laws of nature, and still more 
with the growth of the conviction which is at the 
root of all science that nothing happens abnormally, 
but that in the physical world every effect has its 
cause, and that the same causes under the same 
circumstances will always produce the same effects, 
men have come to think that there is something 
about a ‘miracle’ which no scientifically educated 
person can believe. So it has come to pass that 
the argument based on the miracles with which 
Christianity was ushered into the world, has been 
more vehemently attacked than any other of the 
‘evidences’ which are usually marshalled: so 
strenuous, indeed, has been the attack, that not 
a few theologians, in deference to the spirit of the 
age, while not conceding in so many words the 
impossibility of miracles, have relegated the miracu- 
lous to some obscure corner of the religious system 
which they profess and teach. And the wnpossi- 
bility of miracles is avowedly the foundation of 
much of the negative criticism to which the 
Christian documents have been subjected. The 
spirit in which Goethe said to Lavater, ‘A voice 
from heaven would not convince me that water 
burned or a dead man rose again,’ often finds 
expression in literature. Renan prefaces his Vie 
de Jésus by saying of the Gospels, ‘C’est parce 
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quils racontent des miracles que je dis, Les 
Evangiles sont des légendes; ils peuvent contenir 
de histoire, mais certainement tout n’y est pas 
historique.’ And Strauss is careful to distinguish 
the ‘supernatural’ element in the Gospels from 
‘the natural element which alone is historically 
available,’ criticism of the documents being thus 
prejudiced at the outset by the assumption that no 
account which involves the miraculous can possibly 
be historical. 

2. What then is a ‘miracle,’ and wherein con- 
sists the difficulty of believing that it has taken 
place? It is evident that precise definition is 
necessary, if we are to arrive at any conclusion of 
value in respect of a question like this. Let us 
start with the definition given by J. 8. Mill: ‘To 
constitute a miracle, a phenomenon must take 
place without having been preceded by any ante- 
cedent phenomenal conditions sufficient again to 
reproduce it. . . . The test of a miracle is, Were 
there present in the case such external conditions, 
such second causes we may call them, that when- 
ever these conditions or causes reappear the event 
will be reproduced? If there were, it is not a 
miracle ; if there were not, it is..* Now from this 
definition it is apparent that to one who holds that 
there is nothing to be known save the sequences 
and coexistences of phenomena, that ‘nature’ is 
only a name for the sum-total of the mechanical 
and chemical forces of the universe (see NATURE), 
that there is, in short, no other mode of existence 
than that which can be perceived by the bodily 
senses, the occurrence of a miracle would be a 
violation of the law of causation, which demands 
a cause for each observed effect. No causes other 
than material can come within the cognizance of 
man, and therefore, since a ‘miracle’ has no 
material cause, it cannot be considered as within 
the field of possibility. To consistent and thorough- 
going materialism miracles are impossible. If, by 
any chance, some anomalous and extraordinary 
phenomenon were attested on unimpeachable testi- 
mony, which satisfied the definition that has been 
quoted from Mill of a ‘miracle,’ the conclusion 
that the materialist would be forced to adopt 
would be that the phenomenon in question was 
due to some hitherto unobserved combination of 
physical forces. It could not be a miracle, for a 
miracle, ex hypothesi, is a perturbation of the 
normal sequence of physical causation, and the 
materialist does not admit the existence or the 
possibility of any force adequate to produce such 
perturbation. 

3. Materialism, however, is not the last word of 
pulooney: It is inconsistent with any form of re- 
igion, and need not be elaborately discussed here. 
All Theists recognize that the operation of spiritual 
forces is just as real, just as familiar, an experi- 
ence as the operation of material forces. An 
obvious illustration of the intervention of spiritual 
force in the phenomenal world is afforded by the 
consequences which ensue in the visible order every 
time we exert our free will. Mind is not a mere 
function of the bodily organism, and thought is 
something distinct from those movements of the 
grey matter of the brain which seem to accompany 
it perpetually in our present experience. But 
mind, vods, reason, is a vera causa—a cause which 
produces effects in the physical order, effects which 
are often far-reaching and important. The action 
of man’s free will, of which the outward effect is 
the motion of his limbs, is not a violation of the 
law of causation : that law is true only of physical 
causes, and the physical sequence is perfectly 
observed, so far as we know. But the originating 
impulse comes from a region otlier than physical, 
even from the domain of spirit, where man lives 
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his highest life and from which he catches his 
highest inspirations. We shall see presently that 
there is no complete analogy between such inter- 
vention of human will in the physical order, and 
that intervention of the Divine volition which we 
shall find to be the characteristic of a ‘miracle ; 
but, although the analogy is incomplete, it is im- 
portant to recognize that we have experience of an 
intrusion into the physical by the moral order 
every time that we exert our wills to move our 
bodies. There are forces other than physical to 
be reckoned with. : 

4% Thus among the agents which can produce 
effects in the physical order spiritual agents must 
be counted ; and of these the highest is God. Our 
conception of the universe is partial and inadequate 
unless we realize that a great Spiritual Being is 
the ultimate source of all the manifold activities 
which it daily and hourly presents to our view. 
(See Nature). And if, with this in our minds, 
we approach an anomalous phenomenon which 
seems to us to interrupt the continuity of physical 
sequence, we shall have to enumerate among 
possible explanations this other, that it is due to 
the direct volition of the Deity. If we are satisfied 
that this is its explanation, we call it a miracle, 
and Mill’s definition of a miracle may be replaced 
by words of a thinker of a very different school. 
‘Miraculum,’ said St. Thomas Aquinas, ‘ est preeter 
ordinem totius nature create; Deus igitur cum 
solus sit non creatura, solus etiam virtute propria 
miracula facere potest.’* It would not be easy to 
express oneself more succinctly than this. And it 
is important to observe that the very idea of a 
miracle, in this view, presupposes the existence of 
a supreme spiritual agent. To attempt to prove 
the existence of God by the aid of well-attested 
occurrences of ‘miracle’ is idle, because we have 
not any conception of the possibility of miracle 
apart from His existence and providence. 

5. The possibility of miracle involves the exist- 
ence of God; it does not at once follow that the 
converse is true, and that the existence of God 
implies the possibility of miracle. And we have 
now to consider whether, granting the existence 
of a Supreme Being who stands to nature in the 
relation of Author and Governor, its Creator and 
its Life, at once immanent in it and transcending 
it, there are any grounds in reason for denying 
the possibility of His miraculous intervention in 
the universe which He has made. The argument 
by which Spinoza attempted to subvert this possi- 
bility has become famous, and, inasmuch as almost 
all a priori arguments on the negative side are but 
variations of it, a summary of it is essential to 
the present discussion. In the article NATURE, 
Spinoza’s view of the relation of God to the world 
is briefly explained. It was a kind of Pantheism, 
according to which the processes of the universe 
were the manifestations of its Spiritual Life, the 
exhibition, as it were, of the natura naturans 
unfolding itself in the natura naturata. Thus no 
place is left for free acts of the Divine volition. 
And Spinoza lays down as a thesis that ‘nothing 
happens in nature which is in contradiction with 
its universal laws.’ Proceeding, then, to define a 
miracle as an event in contradiction with the 
universal laws of nature, he has no difficulty in 
establishing the impossibility of any event of the 
miraculous order. The whole force of the argu- 
ment, and at the same time its whole fallacy, is 
found in the ambiguity of the word natwre. 
Spinoza’s thesis that ‘nothing happens in nature 
which is in contradiction with its universal laws’ 
is true only if nature includes all that is, if it is 
understood as embracing the sum of all existence 
and of all force, material and spiritual, as including 
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not only physical movements but the energy of 
man and of God. But if nature be taken in this 
large sense, it is quite unjustifiable to assert with- 
out proof that ‘miracles are in contradiction with 
the universal laws of nature.’ They are only, as 
Aquinas has it, ‘preter ordinem totius nature 
create’; miracles are contrary to the order of 
nature, only if nature be regarded as exclusive 
and independent of God.* The distinction is as 
old as Augustine, and must be carefully borne in 
mind: ‘ Portentum fit, non contra naturam, sed 
contra quam est nota natura’ (de Cw. Dei. xxi. 
8). Nature as we know 72 is not to be identified 
with nature as God knows it, with the ‘nature’ 
of which He is a part; and it is only of the latter 
that we can say that its laws are universally 
valid. 

6. There is, however, a form of Spinoza’s argu- 
ment which has more plausibility than that just 
considered, based as the latter is on a palpable 
logical fallacy. For it may be argued that miracles 
are contrary to the very conception of God as the 
All-Wise. A miracle would be an introduction of 
disorder into that creation of which the only idea 
worthy of God is that of an unchangeable order. 
It would be a contradiction of God by Himself, for 
the law which is at variance with the miracle is as 
much the reflexion of the Divine will and purpose 
as the miracle itself.+ God ‘is not a man that he 
should repent’ (1S 15”). His eternal decrees are 
unchangeable, and they are dictated by perfect 
wisdom. But a miracle is an intervention which 
can only be demanded by an imperfection in the 
existing order ; and thus we have to suppose that 
the creation is, after all, but an imperfect ex- 
pression of the Divine will. Here, it is urged, is 
something inconsistent with the infinite wisdom 
and power of Him who pronounced all, at the 
beginning, to be ‘very good.’ In a perfect system, 
any interference with the normal course of things 
could only be for the worse. 

The answer is not far to seek, when we express 
our difficulty in such words as these last. For this 
world is not, however much we may desire it, the 
best of all possible, or even of all imaginable, 
worlds. At some remote epoch in man’s history 
his progress was violently interrupted ; his career 
was checked in its progress ‘from strength to 
strength.’ The free will, which was his greatest 
gift, became the source of his greatest misery. 
And his fall has left permanent traces on the fair 
universe of God. How evil could ever have entered 
into the world we do not know (see FALL); but as 
things are, man has not fulfilled the Divine in- 
tention for him. From the consequences of his 
sin he cannot be saved by the mere normal opera- 
tions of natural law, by the orderly development 
of hisownnature. That redemption can be brought 
about only by an act of Divine mercy, which may 
involve—which perhaps necessitates —a pertur- 
bation of the established order. But the real 
marvel is not the intervention of grace, but the 
sin which demanded it. For sin is dvouta, law- 
lessness (1 Jn 34); it is a violation of moral law, 
which may be—and we can see reasons which 
suggest that it is—a far greater anomaly than any 
apparent violation of physical law could possibly 
be. There ts an incongruity which we cannot re- 
concile (see FALL) between our conceptions of an 
All-Wise and All-Good God and the existence of 
sin; but that incongruity being frankly recognized, 
there is no further difficulty in conceiving of God 
as intervening, in an exceptional way, at an ex- 
ceptional moment, to save man from the conse- 
quences of his own rash acts. 

*See Spinoza, Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, c. 6, and 
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7. There is, indeed, a point of view from which 
it would be impossible to conceive of such inter- 
vention taking place, without doing violence to our 
best notions of the Supreme. We are not to 
conceive of the relation between God and nature 
as that merely which subsists between an architect 
and his work (see NATURE), between a mechanic 
and the machine which he has made, and which, 
once made, is left to its own devices, unless it gets 
out of order. 

‘The reason why, among men, an artificer is justly esteemed 
so much the more skilful as the machine of his composing will 
continue to move regularly without any further interposition of 
the workman, is, because the skill of all human artificers con- 
sists only in composing, adjusting, or putting together certain 
movements, the principles of whose motion are altogether 
dependent upon the artificer. . . . But with regard to God, the 
case is quite different ; because He not only composes or puts 
things together, but is Himself the Author and continual Pre- 
server of their original forces or moving powers. And conse- 
quently it is not a diminution, but the true glory of His 
workmanship, that nothing is done without His continual 
government and inspection.’ * 

On the mechanical theory of nature, the word 
‘intervention’ might seem to suggest imperfect 
workmanship or foresight on the part of the 
Creator ; but that is not a theory with which, as 
Christians, we are concerned. One who upholds 
‘ali things by the word of His power’ (He 1%) 
cannot be spoken of as intruding, either in nature 
or in grace. And thus, despite the associations 
which cling to the word ‘intervention,’ it is hard 
to get a better word to express a special and ex- 
traordinary manifestation of purpose on the part 
of Him who is ever immanent in nature. We do 
not imply by its use that God stands aloof from 
the affairs of the world, save on those few occasions 
which we call miraculous, but we mean that, at 
certain critical moments in the history of the 
human race, the uniformity of His rule has been 
departed from, ‘lest one good custom should cor- 
rupt the world.’ ‘When,’ says Augustine,t ‘ things 
happen in a continuous kind of river of ever-flowing 
succession, passing from the hidden to the visible, 
and from the visible to the hidden, by a regular 
and beaten track, they are called natwral; when, 
for the admonition of men, they are thrust in by 
an unusual changeableness, then they are called 
miracles.’ 

8. There prevails, however, at the present day a 
widespread dislike to any conception which in- 
volves a break in the continuity of the physical 
order, and thus various hypotheses have been pro- 
posed, according to which miracles may be made to 
appear more or less ‘natural.’ Indeed, ‘natural 
law in the spiritual world’ has been accepted by 
some as the principle of the much desired ezrenicon 
between science and religion. It will be instruc- 
tive to consider in detail some of these hypotheses. 

(a) In the discussion of the miraculous, stress has 
at times been laid on the principle that God works 
by means. ‘Miracles,’ says the Duke of Argyll, 
‘may be wrought by the selection and use of laws 
of which man knows and can know nothing, and 
which, if he did know, he could not employ.’ And 
he suggests that much of the difficulty attendant 
on belief in supernatural agency is due to neglect 
of this truth. Most people seem to understand by 
supernatural power, power independent of the use 
of means, and the scientific mind cannot bring 
itself to believe in this. It is doubtful if this helps 
us much. The difficulty of accepting an alleged 
miracle as real would not be much lessened, if it 
were shown that natural means had been used for 
its accomplishment. For example, in several of 
the ‘miracles’ of the OT, it is distinctly asserted 
that natural forces were employed as means. Thus 
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the dividing of the Red Sea and the supply of 
quails are asserted to have been brought about 
through the agency of a wind blowing in a par- 
ticular direction (Ex 1474, Nu 11%). Now, if any 
incredibility attach to these events, it does not seem 
that the introduction of machinery renders them 
any more credible. For the introduction of this 
machinery docs not remove the direct intervention 
of God ; it merely shifts it back to an earlier stage. 
The wind brought the quails, but what brought 
the wind? 

‘It is as real a miracle that the wind should come at the 
direct command of God, as that the quails should come with- 
out the wind. And so inevery case. The immediate consequent 
of the special exertion of the Divine will is a miracle. Between 
the immediate consequent and the final result any number of 
‘““means” may be interposed; but this does not alter the 
miraculous character of the event—it only disguises it, A 
miracle is not the less a miracle because in the series of 
phenomena which we call an event there are present in addi- 
tion to the one miraculous element a hundred elements which 
are not miraculous.’ * 

(6) Such events, however, as the dividing of the 
Red Sea and the supply of quails are not in them- 
selves extraordinary; they can be classed as 
‘miracles’ only because of the circumstances under 
which they happened, and should perhaps be rather 
described as ‘special providences,’ to use a common 
phrase whose meaning is discussed below. But can 
we conceive any way in which events which seem 
to be an interruption of the physical order may be 
brought under law? An ingenious illustration was 
put forward in this connexion by Babbage in his 
Ninth Bridgewater Treatise. He supposed the case 
of a complicated machine, so constructed that by 
turning the handle the first 100,000 natural numbers 
appear consecutively at regular intervals on a dial 
plate, but such that the next number is 100,100 
instead of 100,001; after which apparent miracle 
the series goes on as before in arithmetical pro- 
gression. Now, the exceptional numbers are not 
miracles or even anomalies ; they were all provided 
for in the original construction of the machine ; they 
are examples of law, unknown to the unscientific 
public, but known to the wise artificer. Peabody 
gave a similar illustration. He told a story of a 
church clock, so contrived that at the close of a 
century it strikes the years as it ordinarily strikes 
the hours. ‘As 100 years come to a close, suddenly 
in the immense mass of complicated mechanism a 
little wheel turns, a pin slides into the appointed 
place, and in the shadows of the night the bell tolls 
a requiem over the generations which during a 
century have lived and laboured and been buried 
around it. One of these generations might live 
and die and witness nothing peculiar.’ The ano- 
malous striking of the clock at the close of the 
century would seem a miracle to the uninstructed 
public; and yet it was not abnormal in any true 
sense. Such analogies are obviously not apt in 
certain particulars. Not to speak of the comparison 
of nature to a machine, which, as we have already 
seen, is misleading, it is plain that the exceptional 
phenomena described above would react at regular 
intervals, however long. We cannot suppose that 
there is any such periodic law in the case of mir- 
acles, which, as signs, are in their very nature 
unique. And so the only service which such 
analogies render is to remind us of our unfathom- 
able ignorance of the inner constitution of nature, 
and so to guard us from hasty dogmatic negations 
of the possibility of this or that alleged event. 

(c) A better illustration, perhaps, than either of 
the above is the following, which was (like that of 
the numerical machine) suggested by Babbage. 
The science of mathematics teaches us that there 
are many curves made up of isolated points, in 
addition to a continuous curved line. To a non- 
mathematical mind it seems an absurd paradox 
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to maintain that a single outlying point can be 
treated as lying on a continuous curve In 1ts 
neighbourhood. But, in spite of the apparent 
absurdity, nothing is more certain than that it 
can be so treated. A curve, which to the eye 
appears to be discontinuous and broken, is known 
by the mathematician to follow an unvarying 
law. Now, it is not extravagant to suppose that 
our knowledge is at least as inferior to that of 
the Divine mind as the knowledge of geometry 
ossessed by the beginner is inferior to the know- 
edge of the skilled mathematician. In short, 
apparent discontinuity may not involve any real 
breach of law, the whole progress of science tending 
as it does to bring what were formerly anomalous 
facts under the protection of general principles. 
And thus a ‘miracle’ may really be explicable by 
Supreme Intelligence as an illustration of law. 
These considerations do not prove that miracles 
are reducible to law, but show that there is 
nothing incongruous with daily experience in 
supposing that they may be so reduced. 

9. The law of continuity, which is often appealed 
to as putting out of court the possibility of miracles, 
is—it must ever be remembered—-nothing more 
than a convenient principle for the direction of 
scientific investigation. It may often deceive us ; 
we may imagine that phenomena exhibit discon- 
tinuity, when a larger experience shows us that 
continuity has been most strictly observed. But 
it is even more important to recognize that it 
has no claim at all to be regarded as a constitutive 
principle of nature ; it is not a fetish before which 
we must bow down, and which we must worship. 
The gap between the inorganic and the organic, 
between death and living matter, between animal 
life and human thought,—all these are chasms 
which cannot be bridged, so far as we know. 
In each case there is a perdBaois els dAdo yévos. 
The most evident breach of continuity that can 
be imagined is the Creation itself : to conceive an 
Infinite Creator calling into existence a finite 
world, is to conceive discontinuous action. And 
other points of singularity on the curve of develop- 
ment of life are to be found at the points where 
man became conscious of his powers and of him- 
self, and, lastly, when, in the fulness of time, God 
became Man. Stupendous miracles, indeed ! 
‘Tria mirabilia,’ said Descartes, ‘fecit Dominus; 
res ex nihilo, liberum arbitrium, et hominem 
Deum.’ 

10. We may put the case in another way. Con- 
ceive for the moment the existence of beings 
confined to two dimensions of space. Length and 
breadth they understand ; of height they can have 
no conception whatever. They live their lives in 
a plane; that space has other possibilities in store 
would be to them the maddest of dreams. To 
move northward or southward, eastward or west- 
ward, would be within their power; but the terms 
‘upward’ or ‘downward’ could have no meaning 
at all. To such beings the advent of a visitor 
from the third dimension of space would be a true 
‘miracle’; it would be a violation of all the laws 
by which their universe has been ordered in the 
past. For such visitation could be reduced by 
them to no law; the appearance or disappearance 
of the vision (which would be simply brought 
about by descending upon or rising from the plane 
of their being) would be inexplicable. The move- 
ments of a visitor who could thus intrude into their 
universe would remain for ever anomalous and 
extraordinary, inasmuch as the third dimension of 
space is for them inconceivable. Mutato nomine, 
de te fabula narratur. By what right do we, 
the inhabitants of this solid earth, assume that 
space is necessarily limited to three dimensions, 
and three only? Why not four or five? Indeed, 
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mathematical research does not get very far before 
it begins to suggest that the possibilities of space 
are infinite, though inconceivable. We cannot, in 
short, assert the «mpossibility of miracle unless we 
are prepared to assume that the laws of space 
which fetter and confine us in every region of 
outward experience are laws for the whole universe. 
It does not need a study of the Kantian philosophy 
to perceive that such an assumption is entirely un- 
warranted. But—it is only a possiblility, yet one 
worth pondering—if the existence of a world where 
space has fowr dimensions be credible (though not 
imaginable), it may well be that what we call 
miracles are to the inhabitants of that world the 
ordinary manifestations of ‘natural’ forces.* 

41. Such considerations as these lead to a con- 
clusion of considerable importance. They teach 
that the wonderful or anomalous or extraordimary 
character of any phenomenon is quite insufficient, 
by itself, to justify us in asserting that it must 
be due to the intervention of supreme spiritual 
powers. For there is always the possibility, 
not to be ignored, that it is due to unknown 
combinations of known natural forces, or to a 
natural force hitherto undetected. A remark- 
able verse in the Bk. of Wis (1918) illustrates the 
anomalous combination of natural forces in a 
miracle, by likening it to the transposing of the 
melody played on a musical instrument to a 
different key: ‘As the notes of a psaltery vary 
the character of the rhythm, even so did the 
elements, changing their order one with another, 
continuing always the same, each in its several 
sound.’ And (as is pointed out in art. NATURAL) 
it is inevitable that what seems extraordinary to 
one man will not seem so to another. Cortes 
seemed a superhuman person to the Mexicans 
when he predicted an eclipse. To a dog, the 
actions of his master must repeatedly seem ‘ extra- 
ordinary,’ 7.e¢. anomalous and inexplicable to his 
faculties. Thus Locket defines a miracle as ‘a 
sensible operation, which, being above the compre- 
hension of the spectator and in his opinion contrary 
to the established course of: nature, is taken by him 
to be divine.’ The definition is not entirely 
satisfactory, for it loses sight of the important 
consideration which has been under discussion, 
viz. that the anomalous character of the alleged 
occurrence does not by itself establish the operation 
of spiritual force ; but it is valuable as bringing out 
clearly the inadequacy of any such criterion to 
serve as an objective or universal test of ‘miracle.’ 
To class all ‘extraordinary’ or ‘abnormal’ occur- 
ences as ‘miracles,’ is to make an unwarrantable 
assumption. In short, to use the technical language 
of scholastic theology, we must not include among 
miracles ‘ea quee natura facit nobis tamen vel 
alicui occulta,’ viz. the effects of physical forces as 
yet unknown. 

42. Further, the wholesome consciousness of the 
limitations of our knowledge will prevent us from 
describing miracles as ‘ violations of law,’ a phrase 
too commonly used, without any clear conception 
of the meaning of the words employed. If law 
here means ‘law of the universe,’ of that sum of 
existence which includes God Himself, it is plain 
that such a phrase is self-contradictory ; the laws 
of the Cosmos, in this view, are the general 
principles of wisdom according to which the world 
is ruled, and these are, strictly, inviolable. Thus, 
when Butler suggests that ‘God’s miraculous inter- 
positions may have been all along by general laws 
of wisdom,’+ and that we shall be able to see 
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this in a future state of wider knowledge, he 
means by ‘laws of wisdom,’ not physical sequences 
which have been observed to be invariable in our 
experience, but the reasons by which the Divine 
Being is guided in the action of His Providence. 
And his observation amounts to this, that although 
miracles, produced as they are by the direct inter- 
vention of the Divine volition, do not obey the 
ordinary rule that every physical effect may be 
accounted for by an antecedent physical cause, 
yet they are not, on that account, lawless. They 
are wrought for a worthy end, and in accordance 
with a wise plan. And Butler explains elsewhere* 
that there may be an inherent limit in the nature 
of things to the utility of miracles, beyond which 
they would produce injury and disadvantage; the 
general bad result of the interposition being greater 
than the particular benefit produced by it. Thus 
one of the ‘general laws’ which might be sup- 
posed to govern miraculous interposition would be 
a Law of Economy, that it should take place only 
at exceptional crises in the history of man or of 
the universe. 

13. But, no doubt, when miracles are described 
as ‘violations of law,’ what is generally meant by 
law is physical law, the kind of law which is 
ascertained in the laboratory, and whose operation 
comes within the sphere of the bodily senses to 
observe. Such alaw might be conceived as violated 
without any violence being done to our reason, for 
the sum of physical forces is not the entire Cosmos, 
or its most essential factor. But, as a matter of 
fact, observation could never demonstrate a viola- 
tion of law in this sense, save to a being who was 
omziscient. For (see NATURAL) we have no title 
to assert that we know and can infallibly predict 
the outcome of a hitherto unobserved combination 
of physical forces; we cannot tell what is above 
nature, unless we know all that is within it.t+ 
As bie tersely wrote: ‘If a dead man did 
come to life, the fact would be evidence, not 
that any law of nature had been violated, but that 
those laws, even when they express the results of 
avery long and uniform experience, are necessarily 
based on incomplete knowledge, and are to be held 
only on grounds of more or less justifiable expecta- 
tion.’ + With our imperfect knowledge of the condi- 
tions of life, we are not justified in saying with con- 
fidence that the dead could not be restored to life 
by some, to us, unknown combination of physical 
forces. And thus the mere marvellousness of our 
Lord’s miracles by no means justifies us in ascribing 
them to supernaturalagency. All that the evidence 
in respect of their extraordinary character would 
justify would be that they were what He Himself 
called them, ‘the works which none other did’ (Jn 
15*4). In this regard, suggestions have often been 
made to the effect that those phenomena which 
we now call miraculous may be all scientifically ac- 
counted for in the future, and shown to be the 
action of obscure natural causes, with whose action 
we are only partially acquainted. Archbishop 
Temple hints that ‘the miraculous healing of the 
sick may be no miracle in the strictest sense at all. 
It may be but an instance of the power of mind 
over body—a power which is undeniably not yet 
brought within the range of science, and which, 
nevertheless, may be really within its domain. 
In other words, what seems to be miraculous, 
may be simply unusual.’§ And so all that the 
anomalous character of these recorded events 
would prove would be, that Christ’s healing acts 


* Analogy, i. 7. 

+ Augustine suggested that the miracle at Cana of Galilee is 
only the acceleration of a natural process: ‘Ipse fecit vinum 
in nuptiis qui omni modo hoc facit in vitibus.’ It is the rate of 
the process which is extraordinary. 

} Hume, p. 135. 

§ The Relation between Religion and Science, p. 195. 
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were at least relative miracles, in Schleiermacher’s 
well-known phrase, ‘ miraclesif not for the purpose 
of science, at least for the purpose of revelation, 
arresting attention on the Agent, accrediting Him 
as God’s messenger. singling Him out from other 
men and proving Him to be in possession of cre- 
dentials deserving serious consideration ; miracles 
for Christ’s own time if not for ours, and having 
for that time the function and value of genuine 
miraculous deeds.’ 

14. We are thus led round again to the conclusion 
that the true miracle, which shall enable us to 
see the finger of God in the matter, must be more 
than a wonder. The word répas is never used in 
the NT of a miracle, save in connexion with 
another word, viz. onuetov.* The miracles of 
Christ are not only wonders; that would not 
guarantee their quality: they are signs (see SIGN). 
They must not be separated from their context 
and viewed as the prodigies of a thaumaturgist ; 
for they are capable of being interpreted as the 
manifestations of supreme spiritual force, only 
when the attendant circumstances are considered. 
Mozley puts the case thus: 

‘To say that the material fact which takes place in a 
miracle admits of being referred to an unknown natural cause, 
is not to say that the miracle itself does. A miracle is the 
material fact as coinciding with an express announcement, or 
with express supernatural pretensions in the agent. It is this 
correspondence of two facts which constitutes a miracle. If a 
person says to a blind man, ‘see,’ and he sees, it is not the 
sudden return of sight alone that we have to account for, but 
its return at that particular moment. For it is morally im- 
possible that this exact agreement of an event with a command 
or notification could have been by a mere chance, or, as we 
should say, been an extraordinary coincidence, especially if it is 
repeated in other cases.’ 

Thus, then, in the case of an alleged event 
which would seem to satisfy the definition of a 
miracle given above by Mill, we have two possible 
explanations. One is that itis the result of un- 
known natural law; the other is that it is due to 
the intervention of supreme spiritual power. And 
the latter explanation is the one which we feel 
compelled to adopt, when the extraordinary event 
presents distinct evidence of purpose. A miracle, 
then, may be described as an event manifesting 
purpose, occurring in the physical world, which 
cannot be accounted for by any of its known 
forces, and which, therefore, we ascribe to a 
spiritual cause. It is an interference with the 
ordinary action of the forces of nature on the part 
of the Author of Nature—an event brought about, 
not by any observed combination of physical forces, 
but by a direct Divine volition. It is thus at once 
a Tépas and a onuetov. 

15. These two characteristics enable us to dis- 
tinguish miracles, so called, from other phenomena 
which resemble them in certain respects. For 
instance, as has been already said, an interference 
with the physical order on the part of the spiritual 
takes place every time we exert our free will. On 
every occasion of such exertion we demonstrate 
the possibility of material phenomena being in- 
fluenced by a personal, conscious, free agent. The 
resulting action is a onuetov of the Intelligent Will 
which started the series of physical movements 
with a view to the fulfilment of foreseen purpose. 
We do not, however, call this a répas, a wonder, 
although it is truly a very wonderful thing. But 
there is no sensible interruption of the physical 
sequence ; the continuity seems to be unbroken ; 
and, so far as the powers of observation reach, it 
is unbroken. Once the initial impulse has been 
given, the power of the muscles is subject to 
physical laws, like any other physical force. An 
act of free will is not, strictly, comparable to a 
miracle, but to the action of Divine Providence in 
relation to mankind. All ‘special providences,’ or 

* Ac 219, an apparent exception, is a quotation from Jl 230, 


to use a better phrase—all answers to prayer, 
are strictly due to the intervention of the spiritual 
in the physical order. We do not call these 
miracles, because there is no apparent interruption 
of the ordinary course of nature ; but yet at some 
point in the physical series there has been the 
intervention of the Divine will. Our conception 
of God (see NATURE) is not that He stands aloof 
from the world save on those rare occasions where 
we speak of miraculous interposition, but that He 
perpetually directs and controls the forces of 
nature in accordance with His purposes. But these 
forces are not His masters; they are His servants. 
And we have no ground for assuming that He can- 
not, for a special purpose, combine, counteract, 
paralyze their energy as He wills. Here we have 
reached the point beyond which the analogy of 
man’s free will does not carry us. For man’s free 
will is subject to strict limitations in its exercise. 
One obvious limitation is that man’s influence 
over foreign bodies is possible only through the 
instrumentality of his own body. Despite some 
recorded phenomena, it seems to be true that 
man’s will can enter the physical series only 
through the medium of the grey matter of his own 
brain. We have no warrant whatever for extend- 
ing any such limiting law to the action of the 
Divine will, nor indeed would it be consistent 
with the conception of a Supreme Agent who is 
immanent in nature, while transcending it. This 
is a fundamental difference, indicating, as it does, 
that the Divine volition is related to the forces of 
nature in a fashion very diverse from that in which 
the human volition is related to those forces. The 
result of the exercise of human will is a onpetor ; 
it is not a répas. 

16. It may be asked at this point (and the 
question demands an answer), If miracles are not 
impossible, can it be said that anything is im- 
possible? Has the word impossibility any mean- 
ing, if the possibility of interruptions of the 
ordinary course of nature, of breaches of the law 
of physical continuity, be admitted? It has a 
meaning. ‘There are certain permanent impos- 
sibilities which can neither be conceived nor be- 
lieved, of which we cannot assert in any intelligible 
sense that they could become possible by the act 
of Omnipotence, viz. logical impossibilities, viola- 
tions of the laws described by logicians as the laws 
of thought, the laws of identity, contradiction, 
and excluded middle. That A should be the same 
as not-A, that a thing should possess two directly 
contradictory attributes at the same time,—these 
are permanent impossibilities; their truth is in- 
conceivable for any rational being. Such axioms 
are not like the axioms of mathematics, which 
depend for their validity upon the constitution of 
space, and which therefore may not be true in 
regions where the conditions of space are not the 
same as they are with us. We cannot impose the 
laws of euaee upon Him ‘whose kingdom is where 
space and time are not.’ But it is quite otherwise 
with the laws of thought, of that reason in virtue 
of which it is written that man was made ‘in the 
image of God.’ These laws we must consider to 
be of universal and permanent validity, unless we 
are prepared to surrender ourselves to intellectual 
chaos; and a violation of them must be counted 
by us as strictly impossible. It is evident that 
such violation is not ejusdem generis with those 
anomalies in the ordinary course of nature which 
we call miracles. There is no miracle recorded in 
the Bible or anywhere else which is in the least 
like a violation of the laws of thought: if there 
were, we could not believe it, no matter what the 
authority on which it were presented to us, for we 
should be prevented from doing so by the constitu- 
tion of our own minds. Far from being violations 
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of the laws of thought, miracles cannot (as has 
been shown) be accurately and with confidence 
described as violations of the laws of nature ; they 
are not violations, for instance, of the law of 
causation, that every effect must have an adequate 
cause, because in each case, ex hypothesi, the cause 
that is assigned is the direct action of the Divine 
will. It is doubtful, even, if any of the Gospel 
miracles could be described as violations of the 
laws of space and time. But however that may 
be, the point necessary to emphasize is, that in 
asserting the possibility of miracles on the hypo- 
thesis of Theism, we are far from denying the im- 
possibility of any such contradiction as a violation 
of the fundamental laws of thought would in- 
volve. Such a violation would be contradictory 
to reason ; it is a misuse of language to say that 
the miracles of the Gospel are so. 

47. The problem of the abstract possibility of 
miracles cannot be considered further here. No- 
thing has yet been said as to their probability, or 
credibility, or utility; but, before this section of 
the subject is closed, it may be worth while to 
remark that representative thinkers of many 
schools of thought have expressed their conviction 
that thus far the argument is impregnable. Thus 
Kant, the apostle of criticism, while allowing no 
value to miracles as credentials of a moral religion, 
distinctly concedes their possibility, and indeed 
their utility, under certain circumstances.* So, 
in like manner, Rousseau declared: ‘This ques- 
tion, whether God can work miracles, seriously 
treated, would be impious, if it were not absurd ; 
and it would be doing too much honour to him who 
would answer it in the negative to punish him; 
it would be sufficient to keep him in custody.’ + 
And, once more, Huxley wrote: ‘Denying the 

ossibility of miracles seems to me quite as un- 
justifiable as speculative Atheism.’+ There is, in- 
deed, a growing conviction among Christians and 
non-Christians alike that a priort speculation in 
theology, as in science, is worth very little; that 
the one hope of arriving at truth is to keep an 
open mind, and to welcome evidence from any and 
every quarter, without previous decision as to its 
value or worthlessness. It is in this spirit that an 
investigation into the evidence of the Christian 
miracles must be approached. 

ii. THE SUBJECTIVE CREDIBILITY OF MIRACLES. 
—1. It would seem, from the preceding discussion, 
that the question whether miracles have ever 
happened or not is a mere question of fact. This 
question, like all similar ones, must be determined 
by evidence—the evidence of the senses if the 
‘miracle’ is within the range of our own personal 
experience, the evidence of credible and sufficient 
testimony if it belongs to an age other than our 
own. In the case of the miracles which accom- 
panied the dawn of Christianity, the former kind 
of evidence is not now to be had; we must have 
recourse to the testimony of others. And so it 
might be thought that the only problem for the 
scientific inquirer is to investigate the nature of 
the evidence which is forthcoming, its amount, its 
date, and its consistency, and to determine, if it 
may be, the character and veracity of the witnesses. 
A preliminary difficulty, however, was raised by 
the ingenuity of David Hume, which still remains 
to be dealt with. 

In his famous essay on Miracles, Hume took up 
the remarkable position, that even if miracles 
happened, their occurrence could not be established 
by testimony ; for, without troubling ourselves with 
any metaphysical discussion about their objective 


* Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der blossen Vernunft, p. 
99, ed. Rosenkranz. ay 
+ Lettres de la Montagne, iil. 
t Spectator, Feb. 10, 1866. 
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possibility, they may be seen to be subjectively 
meredible. Hume’s case has often been argued 
since his day, but it is doubtful if any writer has 
ever presented it in a more plausible form than its 
original advocate ; and it will therefore be best to 
take it in his own words: 

‘A miracle,’ he says, ‘is a violation of the laws of nature ; 
and as a firm and unalterable experience has established these 
laws, the proof against a miracle, from the very nature of the 
fact, is as entire as any argument from experience can possibly 
be imagined, . .. It is no miracle that a man, seemingly in 
good health, should die on a sudden ; because such a kind of 
death, though more unusual than any other, has yet been 
frequently observed to happen. But it is a miracle that a dead 
man should come to life ; because that has never been observed 
in any age or country. . . . The consequence is that no testi- 
mony is sufficient to establish a miracle, wnless the testimony 
be of such a kind that its falsehood would be more miraculous 
than the fact which it endeavours to establish. Or, briefly, it is 
contrary to experience that a miracle should be true, but not 
contrary to experience that testimony should be false.’ 

2. In this argument a careful observer will not 
fail to observe that the point to be proved is 
assumed at the outset. an firm and wnalterable 
experience has established these laws... that 
has never been observed in any age or country.’ 
Why, this is the very question at issue. (i.) The 
very thing that the believers in miracle assert is 
that experience has not always given negative 
testimony on the point. All the evidence (what- 
ever it be worth) that has ever been produced to 
guarantee the occurrence of miracles must be 
reckoned as counter evidence in refutation of the 
ground on which it is asserted that miracles must 
be disbelieved. It is in the highest degree un- 
scientific to sweep away all the positive evidence 
for any alleged fact in such a fashion. In matters 
of science a new trial must always be granted 
whenever there is any reasonable ground to sup- 
pose that new evidence has turned up, or that any 
fault can be found with the processes by which, 
from ascertained facts, inferences have been drawn. 
‘The question can only be stated fairly as depend- 
ing on a balance of evidence ; a certain amount of 
positive evidence in favour of miracles, and a 
negative presumption from the general course of 
human experience against them’*; it being always 
borne in mind that negative evidence is never so 
conclusive as positive, since facts of which there 
had been no previous experience are often dis- 
covered and proved by positive experience to be 
true. (ii.) Next, Paley’s familiar criticism must 
not be forgotten. Paley points out + that Hume’s 
argument turns on an ambiguity in the phrase 
‘contrary to experience.’ ‘The miracles of the 
Gospel are not contrary to experience in the 
sense that they contradict our own present ex: 
perience, the witness of our own senses; they 
can only be said to be contrary to experience 
in the sense that we have never experienced any- 
thing like them. This unusualness is, of course, 
a distinguishing feature of miracles, a mark of 
their signal character (see SIGN); if they were 
ordinary occurrences, they would cease to be 
miracles, but the fact that they are thus unusual 
or extraordinary does not im itself make them in- 
credible. These two considerations may be thus 
summarized. Hume says that miracles are contrary 
to experience. Now, if by experience he means a// 
experience, his maxim is a plain petitio principii ; 
and if he only means general experience, it sinks 
into the platitude that miracles are uncommon.¢ 

3. We refuse, therefore, to allow that Hume’s 
argument is complete in logic. Viewed as an 
attempt to eliminate the credibility of miracles 

* Mill, Essays on Religion, p. 221, where the illogical char- 
acter of Hume’s argument is plainly exhibited. 

+ Paley, Evidences, Introduction. ea 

t An ingenious practical illustration of the fallibility of 
Hume’s principles as to the value of human testimony will be 
found in Whately’s once famous pamphlet, Historic Dowbts 
concerning Napoleon Buonaparte. 
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on the ground of the fallibility of human testi- 
mony, it is a failure. But we cannot fail to 
recognize the element of truth which has given 
the argument its plausibility. It is this. The 
course of nature is, as a rule, uniform. What is 
disturbed by the assertion that a miracle has 
taken place is the mechanical expectation of a 
recurrence, and we find it hard to get out of our 
scientific groove, in which everything does recur 
mechanically, because we so often regard nature 
as a mere machine —self-acting, whether self- 
created or no.* If nature were such a machine, 
the improbability (we are not justified in speaking 
of incredibility) of a miracle would be enormous, 
although even then there would be no reason why 
that improbability should not be overcome by ade- 
quate testimony. But the question as to the proba- 
bility or improbability of miracle assumes quite a 
different aspect when we recognize that nature is 
the exhibition of the Divine will and purpose. 
‘Hume’s argument is far from being conclusive when the 
existence of a Being who created the present order of nature, 
and therefore may well be thought to have power to modify it, 
is accepted as a fact, or even as a probability resting on in- 
dependent evidence. Once admit a God, and the production 
by His direct volition of an effect which in any case owed its 
origin to His creative will is no longer a purely arbitrary 


hypothesis to account for the fact, but must be reckoned with 
as a serious possibility.’ t 


The question zs one of balancing improbabilities, 
as Hume said, but we must now take into con- 
sideration, on the positive side, not only the mere 
evidence of the witnesses, but also whatever there 
is of a priori probability that the Supreme would 
intervene in such fashion. Such a priori proba- 
bility undoubtedly exists in the case of a miracle 
like the Incarnation. There is, on the one hand, 
if you will, the improbability that an event thus 
anomalous and out of the established order should 
take place. here is, on the other hand, not only 
the witness of the Gospels and of the Church to 
the claims of the Christ, not only the striking fact 
that thus all the hopes and expectations of ages 
found their realization, but this other serious con- 
sideration as well. If God made man in His own 
image, and intended him at the first for holiness, 
there is an @ priori improbability in the supposi- 
tion that such Divine purpose would be for ever 
frustrate and in vain. The Fall demands the 
Incarnation and the Atonement; it demands a 
fresh act of Divine grace, which shall raise man 
out of the slough in which he is struggling. And 
SO we can perceive a reason why, in the interests of 
morality and goodness, some such miracle as that 
of the Word who became flesh should appear in 
‘the fulness of time.’ In other words, if we 
adopt Hume’s way of looking at the question, 
though our belief in a miraculous occurrence de- 
pend ultimately on our regarding the testimony to 
it as so strong that its falsity would be more 
miraculous than the truth of the miracle in ques- 
tion, yet when thus balancing probabilities we 
must not forget to give due weight to the moral 
probability that the Author of Creation may de- 
sire at certain epochs to give a special manifesta- 
tion of Himself, of His will, of His grace, to the 
creatures whom He has made. 

4. It must be frankly conceded that such con- 
siderations have been at times made too much of. 
A priori speculation in theology, as we said above, 
is often misleading ; and if we committed ourselves 
altogether to its guidance we might be led to con- 
clusions which should forbid us to regard as recon- 
cilable the benevolence of God and the misery and 
sin and sorrow with which this earth is afflicted. 
If it be regarded as a priori probable that a 
remedy should be provided for sin, why, it has 


*See Temple, Bampton Lectures, p. 216. 
+ Mill, 2.c. p. 232. 
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been asked,* is it not also @ priort probable that a 
remedy should be provided for disease? Why 
should not sin be just as permanent an inherit- 
ance of man as death? And to that the only 
answer is that we do not rely solely on @ priors 
probabilities in religion ; if they were contradicted 
at every turn by experience, we could not trust 
them. ‘But when, as in the case of the miracle of 
the Incarnation, the a posteriori witness falls in 
with the @ priori suggestion of reason, then the 
two kinds of evidence, derived respectively from 
abstract and concrete considerations, mutually 
corroborate and support each other. A priori 
reasoning may lead us astray, but that is no 
reason for believing that it never points to the 
truth. Indeed, to profess that there is no scope 
for moral and rational probabilities in God’s 
government of the world, is to accept a creed 
more gloomy and more irrational than any which 
has yet been proposed to man. 

5. It is not too much to say that the occurrence 
of miracle can hardly be certified to the intellect 
in a quiet hour of after-reflection, unless there be 
a convergence of both lines of evidence —the 
a posteriori of testimony, the a priors of ante- 
cedent probability. This is to say, that more and 
higher evidence is required to substantiate a 
miracle than is required to substantiate ordinary 
matters of fact. As the course of nature is gener- 
ally uniform, we must grant that there is some 
special improbability attaching to the allegation 
that an event of the miraculous order has been 
witnessed. To overcome this special improba- 
bility it is needful, first, to adduce some seem- 
ingly adequate reason why the Creator should 
deviate from that observed course of action which 
(save in the specific cases of alleged miracles) prior 
experience proves to have been His rule; and 
secondly, that we should have stronger and more 
unimpeachable direct evidence than that which is 
required for an ordinary event. Certainly ‘le vrai 
nest pas toujours le vraisemblable’; we must 
never reject any statement merely because it 
sounds improbable. We must try to discover if 
its falsity would be more or less improbable than 
its truth. But, granting the force of this proviso, 
we must also admit that more evidence is required 
for a miracle than for ordinary matters of fact. 

Butler takes a different view, and his position 
is worthy of scrutiny. His words are as fol- 
lows + :— 

‘There is a very strong presumption against common specu- 
lative truths and against the most ordinary facts, before the 
proof of them, which yet is overcome by almost any proof. 
There is a presumption of millions to one, against the story of 
Cesar, or of any other man. For suppose a number of common 
facts so and so circumstanced, of which one had no kind of 
proof, should happen to come into one’s thoughts, every one 
would, without any possible doubt, conclude them to be false. 
And the like may be said of a single common fact. And from 
hence it appears, that the question of importance, as to the 
matter before us, is, concerning the degree of the peculiar pre- 
sumption supposed against miracles ; not whether there be any 
peculiar presumption at all against them. For, if there be 
the presumption of millions to one against the most common 
facts, what can a small presumption, additional to this, amount 
to, though it be peculiar? It cannot be estimated, and is as 
nothing. The only material question is, whether there be any 
such presumption against miracles as to render them in any 
sort incredible.’ 

Now, Mill pointed out very clearly + the con- 
fusion of which Butler is here guilty: it is that 
Butler does not distinguish between two different 
kinds of improbability, which may be called respec- 
tively improbability before the fact and improba- 
bility after the fact. The antecedent presumption 
against any ordinary occurrence taking place, 
which it comes into my head to imagine taking 
place, is immense ; but if a credible witness asserts 


* e.g. by Mill, l.c. p. 235 ff, 
t Analogy, ii. 2. 
t System of Logic, ii. 178. 
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that it has taken place, that improbability be- 
comes as nothing. This is the improbability 
before the fact. In fact, that any ordinary event 
should take place is improbable before testimony 
has been given, but not a whit improbable after 
testimony. But the case of miracles is quite dif- 
ferent: the presumption against a miracle is not 
merely a presumption against a specific event, but 
against that kind of event taking place. And this 
presumption remains, and must be allowed for 
even aiter testimony has been given. Butler 
really compares the improbability of miracles 
(which remains after testimony to their occur- 
rence has been given) with the improbability of 
the truth of a random guess (which vanishes after 
testimony to its accuracy has been brought for- 
ward) ; and this is to compare two things not fairly 
comparable at all. 

6. The truth is, that when estimating the dif- 
ference between miracles and ordinary facts as 
matters of credit, we must not lose sight of our 
fundamental assumption of the existence and 
activity of supreme spiritual powers. 

‘A miracle,’ says Mozley, ‘is on one side of it not a fact of 


this world, but of the invisible world ; the Divine interposition 
in it being a supernatural and mysterious act: and so the evi- 


- dence for a miracle does not stand exactly on the same ground 


as the evidence of the witness-box, which only appeals to our 
common-sense as men of the world and actors in ordinary life, 
but it requires a great religious assumption in our minds to 
begin with, without which no testimony in the case can avail ; 
and consequently the acceptance of a miracle exercises more 
than the ordinary qualities of candour and fairness used in 
estimating historical evidence generally, having, in the pre- 
vious admission of a Supernatural Power, first tried our faith.’ * 

As we conceive the case, then, there must be, 
to certify the miracle—(a) a posteriori evidence 
greater in degree than would be required for ordi- 
nary matters of fact; (6) an a priori conviction of 
the Divine power, and an @ priori faith in the 
Divine will to intervene. And this conclusion (to 
which we have been led on grounds of reason alone) 
receives remarkable confirmation from the cireum- 
stances of our Lord’s miracles as recorded in the 
Gospels. The great miracle of the Resurrection 
was only witnessed by believers; there was no 
manifestation of the Risen Christ to the soldiers, 
to the priests, to Pilate (cf. Ac 10%). It is a 
question, indeed, which may fairly be raised, 
whether the recognition of the Risen Lord would 
have been possible for the faithless, and whether 
unbelievers would have perceived any exceptional 
appearance at all in the Garden, in the Upper 
Room, or on the Galilean mountain.+ It is a 
question whether we have not here the supreme 
illustration of that strange limitation to the 
powers of the Incarnate Word described in the 
words, ‘He could do there no mighty work’ 
(Mk 6°): ‘He did there no mighty works because 
of their unbelief’ (Mt 13°). But, without entering 
into so difficult and sacred a field of inquiry, it is 
at least certain that miracles are not regarded in 
the Gospels as sufficient objectively in themselves 
to generate faith. ‘If they hear not Moses and 
the prophets, neither will they be persuaded if one 
rise from the dead’ (Lk 16*), is the general teach- 
ing of the Synoptics. 

iii, THE EVIDENTIAL VALUE OF MIRACLES.— 
4. We pass to the consideration of the evidential 
value of miracles. It is an ‘acknowledged histori- 
eal fact,’ as Butler says, ‘that Christianity offered 
itself to the world and demanded to be received 
upon the allegation . of miracles publicly 
wrought to attest the truth of it in such an age.’ 
The Christian Church was founded on the basis 

* Miracles, p. 102. It is especially the fault of the apologetic 
writers of the 18th cent. that they neglected this considera- 
tion. Itis a fault from which Paley is not entirely free, but it 
appears most plainly in books like Sherlock’s Trial of the Wit- 
nesses, which once had a wide vogue. 

+ See Westcott, Gospel of the Resurrection, p. 155. 


of belief in a stupendous miracle, the resurrection 
of Christ: this was continually put forward by 
the early Christian apologists as chief among the 
credentials of the Gospel. Whether the reasoning 
of Nicodemus was logically valid or not, it un- 
questionably was accepted by thousands. ‘We 
know that thou art a teacher come from God ; for 
no man can do these signs that thou doest except God 
be with,him,’ Jn 37. (See S1GN). And it was largely 
due to the miracles which (it was alleged) accom- 
panied the advent of Christianity, that Christian 
missionaries were able in the early ages to geta 
hearing for their message. But it has been urged 
that, granting the historical fact that this line of 
argument was once very attractive, it ought now 
to be set aside, for it is quite fallacious and inade- 
quate. Miracles as credentials seem now to be at 
a discount, and the reaction against the exclusive 
attention to this aspect of their purpose which 
prevailed in the last century in English theology 
has perhaps gone too far. We have already said 
above that we do not claim for miracles that testi- 
mony to their occurrence is by itself sufficient to 
prove the existence of Divine power. The possi- 
ility of a miracle implies the existence of God, 
and no testimony would be sufficient to convince 
one who did not recognize the Divine existence 
that a miracle had ever occurred (see ii. § 6).* 
But a difficulty emerges, even in the case of a 
believer in spiritual force, which must now be 
considered. 

2. A miracle, 7.¢. an anomalous intervention of 
spiritual force indicating purpose, supposed to be 
established by testimony, would merely prove the 
energy of superhuman power ; it bears no necessary 
witness to superhuman goodness. It might be of 
Satanic origin, not of Divine, and it is not a 
credential which ought, by itself, to inspire belief, 
for it may be a delusion of the Prince of lies, rather 
than a manifestation of Him who is the Truth. 
Indeed the advent of antichrist is to be ushered in 
‘with signs and lying wonders’ (2 Th 2°). Itis here 
that the context, so to speak, of the miracle is all- 
important. Miracula sine doctrina nihil valent is 
the principle which will resolve our difficulty. 
Certainly miracles, regarded merely as tokens of 
power, do not establish the goodness of the agent 
who works them ; but if we are able to recognize 
this latter characteristic from the doctrines which 
he teaches, then the miracle will pronounce that 
those doctrines proceed directly from the Author 
of goodness. If the doctrine commends itself to 
the conscience as good, then the miracle seals it as 
Divine. As Pascal has it, ‘Les miracles discernent 
la doctrine, et la doctrine discerne les miracles.’+ 
And Pascal points out that this twofold test of 
power and of goodness, which must be applied to 
a miracle, is like the twofold test by which a 
prophet was to be tried according to the Penta- 
teuchal Law. A prophet was not to be regarded 
as speaking in the name of Jehovah if (a) his 
prophecy was falsified by the event (Dt 18%), or 
(6) if his teaching led the people into the ways of 
idolatry (Dt 13%). He was to be tried by his doctrine 
no less than by the superhuman prescience which 
he exhibited. And so a miracle is not only to be 
regarded in the light of a wonder; it is alsoa 
sign—a sign of the character of the agent from 
whom it proceeds, not only in itself but in all the 
circumstances which lead up to and result from it. 
So the reply to the frequent query, ‘Do the 
miracles prove the doctrine, or does the doctrine 


* This is the contention of Spinoza: ‘Porro quamvis ex 
miraculis aliquid concludere possumus, nullo tamen modo Dei 
existentia inde possit concludi.’ As we agree with his con- 
clusion here, it is unnecessary to quarrel with the argument by 
which he reaches it, but we do not regard it as convincing. 

+ Pensées ‘ Des Miracles,’ a few pages in which there is perhaps 
more wisdom than in anything else ever written on the subject. 
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prove the miracles?’ is strictly this: Miracles are 
a proof of the Divine origin of a doctrine, provided 
the doctrine be in itself worthy of a Divine author. 
No miracle could justify us in acting or teaching 
contradictory to conscience, or in referring such 
teaching to God. But if the moral teaching of 
one who professes himself to be a messenger from 
God be of surpassing excellence, then His pos- 
session of superhuman power corroborates His 
authority and justifies His claim. If it be histori- 
cally true, e.g. that Jesus Christ rose from the 
dead, then this fact ‘identifies the Lord of physical 
life and death with the legislator of the Sermon on 
the Mount. Miracle is the certificate of identity 
between the Lord of Nature and the Lord of Con- 
science—the proof that He is really a moral being 
who subordinates physical to moral interests.’* 

3. A miracle is not only a display of thau- 
maturgic power. This enables us to answer an 
objection raised by Matthew Arnold, who asked 
what possible evidence of authority would be 
shown by a man’s turning a pen into a penwiper 
before our eyes. And truly the answer is, None 
whatever! But then this applies only to miracles 
which are répara, without being onpeta ; whereas, 
in the view we have adopted, the true miracle is a 
vehicle of revelation, as well as an evidential 
adjunct. 

‘This guarantees the standing of miracles, gives them a secure 
position in connexion with revelation ; and also it guarantees 
their quality ; it requires them to possess characteristics con- 
gruous to the nature of the revelation with which they are 
associated. If it be a revelation of grace, the miracles also 
must be gracious. Any kind of miracle will not do; a definite 
ethical character is indispensable. They must tend directly to 
advance the interests of the Divine kingdom.’ { 

When miracles are regarded as credentials, their 
inward meaning no less than their outward form 
must receive attention. Thus Augustine likens 
the man who sees the outward side of the miracle 
to one who, being unable to read, admires the fair 
writing of a manuscript which the student values 
rather for the message it brings him: ‘est oculis 
laudator, mente non cognitor.’§ No amount of 
evidence to the occurrence of a miracle, in short, 
is sufficient to justify us in inferring the inter- 
vention of Divine power, unless the miracle be one 
which our conscience assures us is not unworthy 
of God. 

4%. It hardly needs illustrations to explain that 
this is a test, which, though necessary to apply 
with all care and reverence, may yet be applied 
with some confidence. Many of the miracles 
recorded in the Apocryphal Gospels and in the 
Acta Sanctorum when submitted to this moral 
test are found at once to be lacking in the qualities 
which alone would justify their claim to be cre- 
dentials. They are grotesque and absurd ; they 
teach no definite lesson ; they are associated with 
no word of wisdom ; they are signs of nothing, 
save the poverty of imagination possessed by the 
romancers who invented them. 

The alleged miracles of the infancy of Christ are 
purposeless and wanton, even when they are not 
deliberately cruel. There is an absence of dignity 
about them, for they are worked without any 
great or worthy object. And, speaking generally, 
if a recorded miracle does not serve any moral 
purpose, if it be unfruitful in any good result, if 
the teaching by which it is accompanied be not 
spiritually elevating, then it stands  self-con- 
demned, ‘the story,’ as Butler would say, ‘being 
rightly proved false from internal evidence.’ On 
the other hand, the miracles of the Gospel are not 


* Liddon, Hlements of Religion, p. 73; see Trench, Miracles, 
. 29 fF. 
¥ + Literature and Dogma, p. 95. 
t Bruce, Miraculous Element in the Gospels, p. 290. 
§ Serm. xcviii. 3, 


mere freaks of power ; they have a definite moral 
purpose. They are examples and acted parables 
of the love of Christ; they are the works of Him 
‘who declares His almighty power most chiefly 
by showing mercy and pity.’ ‘As nature is an 
image of grace, so,’ says Pascal, ‘the visible 
miracles are but the images of those invisible which 
God wills to accomplish’; they are, as it were, 
sacraments of the Divine operation. Thus, then, 
if a miracle be looked upon merely as an act of 
power beyond the power of man, it would not prove 
that the revelation which it accompanies is from 
God ; but if it bear marks of wisdom in regard to 
the time and circumstances of its introduction, and 
of goodness as regards its moral character and its 
fruits, there can be no further doubt about the 
matter. And when we so look at the Christian 
miracles, we see that the supposed alternative that 
they might be due to superhuman malevolence 
rather than to benevolence is only ingenious but 
not serious. For Christianity so completely 
opposes evil and is so identified with God’s provi- 
dential working both before and since its promulga- 
tion, that to say that its miracles might have been 
worked by Satanic agency is simply absurd. 

It is not contended that the Gospel miracles are all alike the 
evident work of supreme wisdom and goodness. The blasting 
of the fig-tree (Mt 2119f || Mk 1120f) has often been described as 
being rather like a freak of power than a sign of love. But, not 
to speak of the many explanations of the purpose of such an 
act at such a moment which have béen suggested, and passing 
by the lesson which it surely conveyed to the observers, that 
the Divine judgment on unfruitfulness is stern and final, it may 
be said at once that this miracle must not be detached from the 
others which were wrought by Christ. MNoscitur a soctis is a 
maxim of prudence; and a miracle like this of the fig-tree is 
guaranteed, so to speak, by the company in which it is found, 
and by the character, otherwise known, of Him who worked it. 
Viewed as an isolated marvel, it would not serve as a sufficient 
credential of the claims of the Christ; viewed as one of the 
incidents of His Passion, as one of His épyx, it has a meaning 
full of instruction. And the same may be said of any other 
cases in which a similar objection might be raised. 


5. It has been already pointed out (ii. § 6) that 
miracles are not represented in the Gospels as 
sufficient of themselves in all cases to generate 
conviction. ‘Though he had done so many signs 
before them, yet they believed not on him’ (Jn 
12°”), All the spectators at the Raising of Lazarus 
were not persuaded of the claims of Christ (Jn 11%). 
Yet the miracles of Jesus are repeatedly said to 
have arrested the attention and quickened the 
faith of those who witnessed them (Mt 82’, Lk 58, 
Jn 24), Not only the disciples, but the populace 
were impressed (Jn 614, Lk 7!*). ‘Many believed 
on his name, beholding his signs which he did’ 
(Jn 2”), is a typical statement. And this aspect 
of His miracles, their witness to the truth of His 
claims, is emphatically asserted by Christ Himself. 
‘The very works that I do bear witness of me’ 
(Jn 5%), ‘That ye may know that the Son of man 
hath power on earth to forgive sins, I say unto 
thee, Arise, take up thy bed, and go unto thy 
house’ (Mk 2?°); the cure of the paralytic was a 
credential of His claim to be the pardoner of sin. 
When the tidings reached the disciples that Lazarus 
was dead, He said that it was well, for the miracle 
of his recovery would be the greater ‘sign’ (Jn 
11°). He rebuked the greedy multitudes, because 
they followed Him for what they might get, and 
not because of His signs (Jn 65). He upbraided 
Chorazin and Bethsaida because His mighty works 
had not drawn them to repentance (Mt 112°). And 
St. John expressly states that the signs of Jesus 
were recorded ‘that ye may believe’ (Jn 20%): the 
evidential function of miracles was not merely an 
accidental result, due to the credulity of the con- 
temporaries of Jesus; it was a function, according 
to the Fourth Gospel, which miracles and the record 
of them were in some measure to fulfil throughout 
the Christian centuries (see, however, iv. § 7). 
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But it is also to be observed that Christ more 
than once refused to work ‘signs,’ and that He 
often kept secret those which had been wrought. 
‘Tell no man,’ He said to the leprous, the blind, 
the deaf, who had ‘been healed (Mt 84 999, Mk 
7°6). Herod.‘ hoped to see some sign done by him’ 
(Lk 238), but no sign was forthcoming. The scribes 
and Pharisees who sought a sign were sternly 
refused (Mt 128). The faith which would be en- 
kindled by signs, though it may be true faith, is 
not the highest. To believe Him ‘for the very 
works’ sake’ is the lower stage of discipleship (Jn 
1441) ; though it, too, may find its reward (Jn 4‘). 
The highest faith is not that of Thomas, who be- 
lieved when he saw the wound-prints, but that 
which can believe without seeing any sign (Jn 20). 

In brief, miracles are represented in the Gospels 
as of considerable evidential importance, although 
they will not convince an unwilling heart (Lk 16*), 
nor is the faith which they enkindle the purest 
form of spiritual allegiance. : 

iv. THE MIRACLES OF THE GOSPELS. — Their 
Characteristics.—1. A somewhat closer examina- 
tion of the miraculous element in the Gospels must 
now be made. We have seen that miracles are 
possible objectively and in the abstract; that it is 
unreasonable to declare that no testimony can 
make them credible, albeit testimony of a high 
order may fairly be demanded ; and that, when put 
forward as credentials, a scrutiny of their internal 
character is necessary as well as a scrutiny of the 
evidence by which they are substantiated. The 
miracles of the Gospel come well out of this last 
test; and we go on to ask, Are there any other 
leading characteristics which they present to our 
view besides this, that they are morally sublime? 

2. A second characteristic is probably that they 
are certain, not tentatwe or doubtiul. Many 
alleged cases of thaumaturgic power profess to 
be no more than this. Out of many trials there 
are a few successes. Such, doubtless, were the 
supposed cures wrought by the relics and at the 
tombs of martyrs. Nothing is alleged concerning 
them which is not alleged of various quack medi- 
cines, namely, that out of the thousands who use 
them a few will be found to assert that they have 
derived benefit. But the phenomenon presented 
by Christ’s miracles as recorded by the evangelists 
is quite different. There is nothing in the narra- 
tives which in any way suggests that the Lord 
attempted cures in many instances and succeeded 
only in a few; we seem to be told of a ‘standing 
miraculous power lodged in a person.’ * 


Here, however, we must speak with great caution. To assert 
that the miracles of the Lord were wrought without effort, as it 
were, and that they are to be ascribed to the exercise of His 
Divine nature rather than to the operation of His human nature 
enriched and glorified by His indissoluble union with the Father, 
is perhaps to go beyond the evidence. The power, the divapus 
which He put forth as He ‘went about doing good,’ is not 
spoken of as always present in the same fulness or as bearing no 
relation to the faith of those for whose sakes it was exercised. 
He said once that power had ‘gone forth’ from Him (Lk 846) ; 
He ‘sighed’ as He restored hearing to the deaf (Mk 734); and a 
mysterious limitation to His poset to heal seems to be hinted 
atin passages such as Mt 1350, Mk 65, of which something has 
been said above.+ The truth is, that we so little understand the 
conditions of the Incarnation that we find ourselves at fault 
when we attempt to define closely the laws (if we may so speak) 
of Christ’s miraculous activity. Considerations such as have 
been suggested hardly touch the miracles which He wrought 
upon nature, as distinct from those which He wrought upon 
man; and all that can be gathered on this subject with confi- 
dence from the Gospels resolves itself into this, that while there 
was a ‘standing miraculous power’ in Him, there was also a 
remarkable economy in its exercise, the reasons for which we 
cannot fully comprehend. 


8. There is, indeed, an intimate connexion 


* Cf. Mozley, U.c. p. 168. 

+ This train of thought is carefully worked out in Mason’s 
Conditions of our Lord’s Life on Earth, pp. 95ff., 108 ff. ; cf. 
Gore, Dissertations, pp. 80, 140, 165; and Westcott, Hebrews, 
p. 66. 
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between the several miracles of Christ, arising 
from the fact that the greatest miracle of all is the 
Person of Christ Himself. Sin is the true dvoula, 
the true violation of law; and this finds its remedy 
in a corresponding miracle of grace, even the 
Incarnation. It is quite misleading to compare 
the evidence, say, for the raising of Lazarus with 
that for a miracle in the life of a medieval saint ; 
for the heart of the Christian position is that the 
circumstances were quite dissimilar. Christians 
assert, at the outset, that the Person of Christ is 
supernatural, or rather that the perfectly ‘natural’ 
humanity which He took upon Him was associated 
with the unearthly spiritual powers of the God- 
head; and, that being so, it is natural, 7.e. con- 
gruous, that His advent and ministry should be 
attended with works ‘such as none other man 
did.’ All through the Fourth Gospel, Christ’s 
miracles are described as His épya; they did not 
stand, as it were, in a class by themselves, but they 
constituted a part of that Divine manifestation 
which dwelt in Him. We say that His life being 
greater and larger than that of a mere man like 
ourselves, was irradiated by the awful light of His 
superhuman origin, and that therefore (as might 
have been expected) that superhuman origin be- 
trayed itself by a superhuman energy of action, 
that, after a public life of superhuman works of 
mercy, He suffered, died, was buried, but rose 
again, appeared on several occasions to His 
followers, and finally in their presence ascended 
into heaven. This is not like the allegation of 
a single isolated miracle. The whole advent of 
Jesus Christ was miraculous, and therefore we re- 
fuse to isolate any one of His works from His life. 
‘Isolated events,’ it has been profoundly said, 
‘are often incredible,’ but the crowning miracle 
of Christianity is the Incarnation. If Christ were 
altogether an exceptional personage, there is 
nothing to stumble at in the miracles recorded 
of Him, which indeed then are seen at once in 
their true character as onpeia, or épya,—His signs 
or His works, —but which refuse to rank themselves 
as Oavuara or prodigies which amaze and perplex. 
They are not specimens of His power, but mani- 
Sestations of His Person.* 

4. Another consequence of importance follows 
from these considerations. The miracles, the onueta 
of Jesus Christ, are essential to the Gospel history. 
And this does not mean merely that Christianity 
is a ‘supernatural religion,’ and that it is impossible 
to retain its consoling and strengthening power over 
mankind if we reject the supernatural element, 
true and deeply important as thisis. But it means 
that we cannot construct a consistent picture of 
the life of Jesus Christ from the Gospels, if we do 
not take account of His miraculous powers, how- 
ever those ‘miraculous’ powers are to be explained. 
His miracles are not like the miracles in Livy or 
in the history of many of the medieval saints, 
detached pieces that do not disturb the history, 
which goes on very well without them; but the 
whole history is grounded in them and presupposes 
them. Without making any assumption as to 
the date and manner of composition of the Synop- 
tic Gospels, this fact stands out. We cannot con- 
trive any theory by which we may entirely 
eliminate the miraculous, and yet save the his- 
toricity, in any intelligible sense, of those wonder- 
ful narratives. It is vain to say, as some have 
done, that possibly the original nucleus of the 
Gospels contained no miraculous stories. Jor 
what is the fact? Even if we attempt to recon- 
struct the original document which the Synoptic 
evangelists had before them when compiling their 


*So Augustine: ‘Mirum non esse debet a Deo factum mir- 
aculum... magis gaudere quam mirari debemus’ (in Joan. 
Tract. xvii. 1). 
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Gospels, by the simple (though unscientific) process 
of rejecting everything as added which is not 
common to all three, and so arrive at the ‘triple 
tradition,’ we shall find that it still teems with 
miracle. The Feeding of the Five Thousand, the 
Raising of Jairus’ daughter, the Stilling of the 
Storm, besides half a dozen miracles of healing, 
are still left.* We cannot, in short, by any 
artifice reach a primitive gospel which is not to 
a greater or less extent a miracle gospel, and so 
we cannot treat off-hand the Gospel history in the 
matter of rejecting miracles as we would treat 
the Acta Sanctorum. But if we admit one miracle, 
there is little intellectual hindrance to.admitting 
twenty. There is no aid to faith in the mere 
reduction of the number of miracles. Matthew 
Arnold compared this modern tendency to saying 
that while it is extravagant to suppose Cinderella’s 
fairy godmother to have actually changed the 
pumpkin into a coach-and-six, we may believe 
that she did change it into a one-horse cab.+ The 
illustration is flippant, but it is just. There is 
nothing to be gained by the attempt to minimize 
the supernatural in the Gospel history. It is 
there, do what we will. ‘ Miracles play so 
important a part in Christ’s scheme, that any 
theory which would represent them as due entirely 
to the imagination of His followers or of a later 
age, destroys the credibility of the documents 
not partially but wholly, and leaves Christ a 
personage as mythical as Hercules.’t We have, 
indeed, no warrant for insisting that any particular 
explanation or theory of the miraculous shall be 
accepted by a believer in the Gospels; but the 
fact of the miraculous, however we define it, re- 
mains. And a miracle reduced to its lowest terms, 
remains a miracle still. 

5. Classifications, more or less instructive, of the 
miracles of Christ, have often been drawn up. § 
We can here only briefly indicate their general 
character in respect of their claim to be regarded 
as due to power other than that of the ordinary 
forces of nature, as known or as conceivable to us. 
(a) There are, first, the miracles worked upon man, 
the miracles of healing. Some of these present no 
peculiar difficulty of credence to any one who is 
familiar with the remarkable phenomena of hypno- 
tism, or more generally with the influence of a 
strong will over a weak one, though it would be 
rash to assert, and (in view of all the facts) is in 
itself improbable, that this is the whole secret in 
any case. Such, for instance, are the cures of the 
demoniacs (Mt 875 15?! 1734, Mk 1”), of the impotent 
man at the Pool of Bethesda (Jn 5°), of the man 
with the withered hand (Mt 12”), of the woman 
with the spirit of infirmity (Lk 13"), of the dumb 
man with a devil (Mt 9%), and of the man ‘pos- 
sessed with a devil, blind and dumb’ (Mt 12”). 
We find it increasingly difficult to accept any such 
explanations in the cases of the healing of the 
paralytics (Mt 8° 9°), of the deaf man (Mk 7%), of 
the blind (Mt 9?” 20°, Mk 8%, Jn 9}, the last of 
which is specially remarkable, and was so regarded 
at the time), of the dropsical man (Lk 14”), of the 
fever patient healed with a touch (Mt 8%), of the 
woman with the issue (Mt 9”), of the lepers (Mt 82, 
Lk 17", the healing in the former case being brought 
about by a touch, in the latter case by a mere word 
of power), of Malchus’ servant (Lk 225), And 
more wonderful (to our eyes) than any of these was 
the raising of the dead, the daughter of Jairus 
(Mt 9%, though here it is noteworthy that the 
statement that the child was really dead was not 

apie question has been carefully examined by Bruce, J.c. 
Pt God and the Bible, p. 23. 

t Hece Homo, p. 41. 


§ See especially Westcott, Introduction to the Study of the 
Gospels, p. 480 ff. 


made by Christ Himself), the widow of Nain’s son 
(Lk 74), and Lazarus (Jn 11%), in the last of which 
cases, at least, all doubt as to the fact of death is 
excluded by the attendant circumstances. 

(b) We have, secondly, the cosmic miracles, as 

they have been called—those which were wrought 
upon nature. The Blasting of the Fig-tree (Mt 21"), 
the Stilling of the Storm (Mt 875), and the Walking 
on the Sea (Mt 14”), betray the energy of One who 
had power not only over man, but over the unin- 
telligent forces of the universe. Certainly these 
cannot be explained, or explained away, by any 
hypothesis such as that which has been) resorted 
to in the case of the healing of demoniacs or the 
like. And a controlling force of a quite extra- 
ordinary character seems to have manifested itself 
in the Feeding of the Four Thousand (Mt 15”) and 
of the Five Thousand (Mt 141%), as well as in that 
first ‘sign’ of all, the Transformation of water into 
wine at the marriage feast (Jn 2?). 
* (ce) Four cases have been left out of consideration, 
inasmuch as if they stood alone they might be 
explained as coincidences, the like of which happens 
in every one’s experience. The great draughts of 
fish (Lk 5! and Jn 216) and the finding of the stater 
in the fish’s mouth (Mt 17%, although here it is 
noteworthy that we are not told that the coin was 
actually found), as well as the recovery of the 
nobleman’s son at Capernaym (Jn 4), are not in 
themselves preter naturam ; but they receive their 
significance from their connexion with prophetic 
words of the Christ. They are (to take the lowest 
view) onueta of His superhuman wisdom. 

6. Thus, on a review of all the miracles of the 
Ministry of Jesus as recorded in the Gospels, 
although no doubt this or that isolated event 
might be plausibly referred to natural causes, 
yet undoubtedly there are some among the number 
which cannot be reasonably thus explained; and 
all, taken together, if they have been correctly 
reported to us, present a phenomenon for which we 
are driven to seek a cause other than the physical 
forces of the universe can provide. 

7. The Evidence.—What is the value of the 
evidence for these phenomena? The Gospels 
received their present form, let us assume, be- 
tween the years 60 and 90 A.D. That is to say, 
we have written testimony to the facts set down 
within half a century of their alleged occurrence. 
Is this testimony strong enough to outweigh the 
admitted improbability, a posteriori, of such ano- 
malous and extraordinary events? The question 
about the Gospel miracles is often put in this 
form, but it is not the form in which it will be 
put by any one who appreciates what is the real 
problem at issue. For nothing has been said in 
the foregoing summary of the alleged resurrection 
of Christ Himself. It was this upon which the 
controversy as to His claims hinged in the early 
days of Cletchanity, and it was a true instinct 
which led the first preachers of the gospel to 
place it in the foreground. If He really rose 
from the dead, then it is plain that He cannot 
be judged by the standards which we rightly 
apply to the alleged doings of men like ourselves. * 
The miracles-of the ministry, with rare exceptions, 
were not worked under circumstances which should 
fit them to be absolutely convincing credentials to 
the world of the Divine mission of Jesus. They 
were, speaking in general terms and with reserva- 
tions swiich have been already explained (see iii. § 5), 


* All through, however, we must bear in mind that it is not 
the anomalousness of the resurrection of Christ which is the 
significant matter. ‘It is quite possible that our Lord’s resur- 
rection may be found hereafter to be no miracle at all in the 
scientific sense. It foreshadows and begins the general resur- 
rection ; and when that general resurrection comes we may find 
that it was, after all, the natural issue of physical laws always 
at work’ (Temple, Bampton Lectwres, p. 196). 
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rather sacramental signs of His grace than proofs 
that He had the power to bestow it. But it was 
otherwise with the resurrection on the first Easter 
Day. This was a credential to which the Church 
continually appealed (Ro 14 4%, 1 P 1%), although 
it, too, was:a onuetoy of spiritual truth. And the 
evidence for this is not confined to the Gospels. It 
is presupposed in all the apostolic Epistles, as it is 
the burden of the apostolic sermons recorded in 
the Acts (cf. Ac 282 3% 104 1384 175 31 9623) ; and not 
only is this the case, but the whole history shows 
that belief in the resurrection was the one source 
of the continued faith of believers after their hopes 
had been shattered by the crucifixion, and was, as 
a matter of fact, the foundation on which the 
edifice of the Christian Church was raised. Ex- 
amine the evidence of the four ‘ undisputed’ 
Epistles of St. Paul. These were all written 
before the year 58, 7.e. about a quarter of a cen- 
tury after the crucifixion. St. Paul bears direct 
testimony to the fact of the resurrection, as be- 
lieved in by all Christians of the day. ‘To this 
end Christ died and lived again, that he might be 
Lord of both the dead and the living’ (Ro 14°) ; 
‘I delivered unto you . .. that which also I 
received . . . how that he hath been raised on 
the third day, according to the Scriptures; and 
that he appeared to Cephas; then to the Twelve; 
then he appeared to above five hundred brethren 
at once, of whom the greater part remain until 
now... ; then he appeared to James; then to all 
the apostles’ (1 Co 157). For circumstantiality, 
it would be difficult to surpass this last statement 
(ef. also Ro 14 8*4, 2 Co 5%, 1 Th 414), Again, St. 
Paul is so confident of the fact of the resurrection 
of Christ that he uses it as a proof that we too shall 
live after death: ‘if there is no resurrection of the 
dead, neither hath Christ been raised’ (1 Co 15%’) ; 
he does not consider it necessary to add anything 
to this reductio ad absurdum. “And, finally, the 
fact is so familiar that it is repeatedly appealed to 
in its symbolic and spiritual significance: ‘that 
like as Christ was raised from the dead through 
the glory of the Father, so we also might walk in 
newness of life’ (Ro 64; cf. Ph 3”, Col 32). 

8. This was the confident belief of St. Paul 
and of his correspondents years before the Gospels 
assumed their present forms, and (although we 
cannot here enter fully into the question) all 
attempted ‘naturalistic’ explanations of that 
belief are entirely inadequate. This is good 
evidence; it is quite different in degree from 
the evidence which might be brought for any 
of the Lord’s miracles of healing, taken singly ; 
indeed it is not too much to say that had 
not the evidence been entirely satisfactory to 
those who had the best means of judging, the 
Christian Church would not have lived for a year 
after the crucifixion. Thus it is the Church itself 
that is the abiding witness to the resurrection ; 
otherwise we should have to believe a more ‘in- 
credible’ thing than any ‘miracle,’ viz. that the 
greatest and most blessed institution in this world 
is based on the delusions of a few credulous and 
superstitious fanatics. The question to be answered 
is, not, Is the evidence of the Gospels for the miracles 
of the ministry sufficient by itself to inspire belief— 
not, Is the documentary evidence for the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus provided in the Gospels and Epistles 
sufficient by itself to command our acceptance of it 
—but, How are we to account for the origin of the 
Christian Church on the basis of belief in the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, supposing that belief 
to have had no foundation in fact? And to that 
question there is no satisfactory answer. We 
are driven back on the hypothesis that the belief 
grew out of the fact, and with that hypothesis 
all the existing evidence is in entire agreement. 


Leslie in his once famous tract, A Short Method 
with the Deists, may have laid too much stress on 
the evidence viewed in a purely juristic aspect, 
but there is real force in his argument that the 
four tests which may be applied to the testimony 
to the fact of the resurrection of Christ are tests 
which would satisfy a reasonable court of inquiry. 
The alleged fact was (1) one which could be judged 
of by men’s senses; (2) it was public; (3) it was 
verified by a monument set up in observance of it, 
2.é. the Christian Church ; and (4) this was set up 
immediately after the event. 

9. We may now turn back to the miracles of 
the Gospel. They fall into line at once, if the 
miracle of the resurrection is a fact; they become 
onueta and épya (as they are represented by St. 
John to be) of the Christ. The evidence for 7¢ is, 
prima facie, evidence for them. True it is that 
St. Paul does not mention them at all in his 
letters, but it did not come within his purpose to 
do so. It was the permanent results, not the 
temporary incidents, as it were, of the Divine life 
on earth with which he and his correspondents 
were concerned. And yet it is worth observing 
that, so far is St. Paul from thinking that miracles 
are foreign to the Christian dispensation, that he 
claims the power of working them himself, and 
that in letters addressed both to strangers who 
did not know him and to friends who did. Christ 
wrought by him, he says, ‘in the power of signs 
and wonders’ (Ro 15!8); ‘truly,’ he writes to the 
Corinthians, ‘the signs of an apostle were wrought 
among you in all patience, by signs and wonders 
and mighty works’ (2 Co 12!) ; among the Divine 
gifts of the Church are ‘miracles (duvdueus), gifts 
of healings, divers kinds of tongues’ (1 Co 12°) ; 
and he asks the Galatians, ‘he therefore that 
worketh miracles (Suvduers) among you, doeth he it 
by the works of the law?’ (Gal 3°). If it had not 
been a matter of acknowledged fact that some 
such Divine powers had attended his apostolic 
ministry, it would have been truly extraordinary 
that he should have claimed them. And, further, 
it is plain that he would never have claimed 
powers for himself of which he believed his Master 
to have been destitute, so that his omission of any 
mention of the Lord’s miracles of healing cannot 
have any significance as regards St. Paul’s belief 
in the supernatural character of Christianity. 

10. To this mass of evidence, @ priori and 
a posteriori, in favour of the miracles of the NT, 
the answer that is usually returned in our time is 
not that of Spinoza (though his presuppositions 
are more widely accepted than is always recog- 
nized), nor of Hume, but of Matthew Arnold, who, 
while declining metaphysical disquisitions as to 
their possibility or credibility, attempted to settle 
the controversy by declaring that at any rate 
‘miracles do not happen,’* and that the vast 
number of admittedly fabulous miracles recorded 
in ecclesiastical literature dispenses us from formal 
inquiry into the excellence of the evidence for 
those of one particular period. It is plain that 
the mere dictum, ‘miracles do not happen,’ has no 
application whatever in logic, unless the pro- 
pounder of it is prepared to accept the principles 
either of Spinoza or of Hume; and these we have 
already examined. The force of the statement 
resides in this, that the modern world is very 
chary in receiving the report of any alleged 
miracle, because we know of so many cases in 
which like reports have proved untrue. But that 
‘miracles do not happen’ within a certain area of 
experience, does not prove that they have never 
happened outside that area. The rule ‘all or 
none’ is a very unsafe rule for common life. Every 
case that arises ought to be judged on its own 

* God and the Bible, p. 232. 
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merits. And the first question to be asked about 
the evidence for the NT miracles is, Were the 
witnesses predisposed to believe such things of 
Jesus Christ? In particular, was there any pre- 
conception in favour of His resurrection? Were it 
so, there might be considerable room for hesita- 
tion in accepting report of it, and the rapid dis- 
semination of belief in it might be set down to a 
widespread credulity. Now (a) it is true that 
belief in the supernatural was quite common in 
the first century of our era, nor could men and 
women then have had the same intellectual difii- 
culty in trusting the evidence for an alleged 
miracle that we, with our larger knowledge of the 
laws of nature, now experience. In particular, the 
lower classes of Roman society, though not ready 
to accept miraculous stories which interfered with 
their traditional beliefs, were steeped in an atmo- 
sphere of magic and superstition. But it was not 
so with the higher classes. The first century 
could not be called an ‘age of faith.’ Stoics and 
Epicureans alike were disinclined to believe in 
any irruption of the spiritual into the established 
physical order. (6) And when we turn from 
Gentile to Jew, when we consider the national 
prejudices alike of the first preachers as of the 
first hearers of the gospel, we see that nothing 
could have been more opposed to preconceived 
ideas than the doctrine of the Incarnation, with 
the resurrection as its appropriate and (so to 
speak) inevitable sequel (Mt 27%, Lk 24°, Jn 538 
88 10% ete.). Zhis once recognized, there would, 
no doubt, have been no difficulty in believing 
that the ‘works’ of One like Christ should be 
superhuman, but this was not recognized at the 
first even by the faithful apostles. Prejudice in 
favour of the Incarnation, of the Resurrection, of 
the Ascension, there was none. The evidence can- 
not be set aside on the score that it grew up in 
the course of years as the outcome of presupposi- 
tions as to what the Messiah should be and do. 

44. This was the theory of Strauss; but it is not 
tenable, for this reason, among others, that the 
interval of time which elapsed between the death 
of Christ and the composition of the records which 
described Him as a superhuman personage is not 
long enough to account for such legendary develop- 
ments. The evidence is not like that for the 
miracles attributed to St. Anthony or to Ignatius 
Loyola, which are found only in the later and not 
in the earlier biographies. It is as nearly contem- 
porary as we could expect. It does not grow as 
we advance from decade to decade in the history 
of the Church. The belief in a superhuman 
Christ is as deep-rooted in the letters of St. Paul 
written before the year 58 as it is in the Gospel 
according to St. John written at least thirty years 
later, although it is not expressed in the same 
way. The evidence is as good in degree and in 
kind as we could expect it to be, without the 
intervention of a special miracle by which scientific 
testings, not in the least necessary for the faith of 
the first century, should have been provided to 
satisfy the cravings for certitude of the nineteenth. 
It is fully detailed, delivered in transparent good 
faith, and under circumstances which would forbid 
a careless assent. * 

v. OTHER BIBLE MIRACLES.—41. The Acts of the 
Apostles.—The miracles ascribed to the apostles 
in Acts stand on a somewhat different platform. 
Standing alone, the evidence for them would 
hardly be sufficient to compel their reception. 
But they must be considered in their relation to 
the advent of Christianity, and to the super- 
human powers of the Founder of the Christian 
Church. The commission to the apostles (Mt 108) 
included the direction: ‘ Heal the sick, raise the 

* This is all worked out by Paley, Hvidences, pt. i. ch. 2. 


dead, cleanse the lepers, cast out devils.’ This 
does not suggest, it will be observed, that what 
we have called cosmic miracles came within the 
powers with which they were entrusted by the 
Lord, and we find no trace of such miracles 
in Acts. In the appendix to St. Mark (Mk 16”) 
the remarkable promise is recorded: ‘These signs 
shall follow them that believe: In my name shall 
they cast out devils; they shall speak with new 
tongues ; they shall take up serpents; and if they 
drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt them ; 
they shall lay hands on the sick and they shall 
recover.’ With the exception of immunity from 
poison, instances are given in Ac of all these 
powers being enjoyed, not only by the original 
eleven and by St. Paul, but by many other dis- 
ciples. Thus the gift of tongues found its fulfil- 
ment at Pentecost, and is alluded to by St. Paul in 
his Epistles. Prophecy, which was akin to this, is 
frequently spoken of as a ‘sign’ of an apostle. 
Agabus not only predicted a famine (Ac 11*8), but 
also warned St. Paul of what would happen to him 
at Jerusalem (Ac21!). Twelve unnamed Ephesian 
disciples on whom St. Paul laid his hands were 
endued with this gift (Ac 19°), as were also the four 
daughters of Philip the Evangelist (Ac 21°). And 
that ‘wonders and signs’ were wrought by the 
apostles is repeatedly asserted (Ac 2# 5” 6° 8), 
and it is in entire harmony with St. Paul’s own 
claims (see iv. § 9). Among these were the ex- 
pulsion of demons (Ac 5*® 168), the healing ‘of 
the lame (Ac 37 148), of a paralytic (Ac 9%), and of 
the sick (Ac 516 289 1912, the cures in the last case 
being described as duvdues ob ras ruxovcas, Which 
operated through the medium of St. Paul’s cloth- 
ing). Two cases of raising the dead are recorded 
(Doreas, Ac 9°7, and Eutychus, Ac 20%). Visions 
and voices from heaven are spoken of (Ac 9* 1 
10% 1! 125), and the intervention of angels is men- 
tioned (Ac 5! 86), Two visitations of judgment, 
upon Elymas (Ac 13") and upon Ananias and 
Sapphira (Ac 5° !°), are brought about by St. Paul 
and St. Peter respectively. It is not necessary to 
discuss the healing virtue ascribed to St. Peter’s 
shadow (Ac 51), or the deliverance of St. Paul 
from the viper (Ac 28%); for in the former case 
nothing is said as to the success of the attempted 
remedy, and in the latter case no miracle is 
necessarily involved (but cf. Mk 1618). But, on the 
whole, it is impossible to evade the consequence 
that the ministry of the apostles, according to the 
only records which we have got, was sustained by 
powers which are beyond the power of man or of 
nature as,known to us. They fall into their place 
immediately if Christ was what He claimed to 
be, and the Church which He founded the minister 
of His grace; but on any other hypothesis they 
cannot be explained. 

2. The Miracles of the OT.—Similar observations 
may be made about the miracles of the OT. It is 
evident that we cannot speak with the same con- 
fidence about these that we can feel when describ- 
ing the miracles of Him who showed in His own 
person His superiority to death, of Him who is the 
Prince of Life. For they are narrated in ancient 
books, the origin of which in many instances is 
wrapped in obscurity. We cannot claim to have 
contemporary evidence for the miracles of the OT 
as we have for those of the NT. And so to one 
approaching the OT literature without any appre- 
ciation of its fulfilment in the Christ, some of the 
miracles therein recorded, while always possible 
to a believer in God, may perhaps seem to be 
guaranteed by no sufficient testimony to compel 
belief in occurrences so improbable in themselves. 
But for us ‘Vetus Testamentum in Novo patet.’ 
The obseurities of the older revelation find their 
explanation in the fuller light of the later. And 
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if it be a fact that the law was a madaywyos els 
Xpioréy, and that Israel was chosen by the Almight: 

as His instrument for the teaching of the world, 
then it ceases to be a priori improbable that, at 
exceptional crises in the history of the Hebrews, 
special manifestations of Divine power might be 
vouchsafed, which should enable men to say with 
boldness, ‘ This is the finger of God.’ And, again, 
it is not to be forgotten that the use of the OT by 
Christ and His apostles sufficiently proves to 
Christians that the literature therein contained 
was a unique literature, and was produced under 
quite unique conditions of inspiration. Thus the 
records must, at the least, be treated with respect 
greater than that which we bestow upon books 
like the Acta Sanctorum, and we are entitled to 
place fuller reliance on the accuracy of the writers 
than would be justifiable in a history which came 
to us without any such lofty guarantee and claim. 
It is in such a spirit that we approach their 
accounts of miracles. 

The OT miracles are chiefly grouped round 
two epochs—the Deliverance from Egypt, and the 
Reformation of Elijah and Elisha. It is true that 
these periods are described in greater detail than 
any other periods in the history, but nevertheless 
it can hardly be without significance that it is at 
these two great crises in the fortunes of Israel 
that the tokens of God’s providence were most 
apparent to pious observers. Of the former cycle 
it should be observed that very few of the so- 
called miracles are difficult of credence, inasmuch 
as the majority of them are not (seemingly) in 
themselves out of the order of nature. The Ten 
Plagues (Ex 8-12), the Parting of the Red Sea 
‘Ex 14-81), and of the Jordan (Jos 3", cf. 2 K 27-4), 
the Water from the Rock at Rephidim (Ex 17°), 
and at Kadesh (Nu 207), the Curing of the Waters 
of Marah (Ex 15%, cf. 2 K 27), the Budding of 
Aaron’s rod (Nu 178), the deaths of Nadab and 
Abihu (Ly 10'), as of Korah and his company (Nu 
1671), did not involve any apparent breach in the 
continuity of the physical order. We can readily 
conceive how similar occurrences might be brought 
about through the operation of the ordinary forces 
of nature. None of these events, considered singly, 
would seem a prodigy to an impartial observer. 
It is the concurrence of so many circumstances of 
the kind which forbids us to deny their signal 
character, and conveys to us the conviction that 
here was the finger of God. And it is even more 
important to observe that these remarkable events 
were associated in many cases with a word of 
power from God’s ministers. The predictweelement, 
which we have spoken of above (see i. § 14) as char- 
acteristic of so many of our Lord’s miracles, is here 
conspicuous. The plagues are foretold; so was 
the dreadful death of the rebels in Korah’s 
rebellion ; and the division of the waters of the 
Red Sea is described as having been connected 
with prayer and invocation on the part of Moses. 
Here we come upon the most prominent aspect of 
miracle in the OT, viz. the element of prophecy, 
which includes prediction. However this feature 
may have been exaggerated in Christian apolo- 
getics in the past, and however we may try to 
reduce it to lower dimensions, it is impossible to 
eliminate it from the Hebrew literature. The 
function of a prophet was not confined to predic- 
tion, but this was certainly within his powers, as 
indicated from time to time in the history of Israel. 
And true prediction is essentially miraculous; it 
is beyond human powers, and it is a sign of a 
special revelation of God to man over and above 
that which is continually offered in His provi- 
dence (see PROPHECY). Prophecy being admitted 
as possible, and the actual prophecies of the OT 
seers being certified, the ‘ wonders and signs’ with 


which their ministry was accredited are deprived 
of much of that antecedent improbability which 
(as we have admitted) attaches itself to miraculous 
stories in general. 

The miracles of Elijah and Elisha may be 
viewed in this light. They are, as it were, their 
credentials. Other prophets, both of OT and of NT, 
worked no signs indeed (Jn 10%), and this shows 
that it was not the habit of the Hebrews to surround 
the figure of every prophetical personage with a 
halo of miraculous glory. But Elijah and Elisha 
lived in an age of spiritual upheaval : great wicked- 
ness and deep piety came into conflict. ‘Let it be 
known this day that thou art God in Israel’ (1 K 
18%) was the perpetual burden of Elijah’s prayers. 
And perhaps nothing short of a miraculous sign 
sould. have satisfied the Israel of his day that the 
Lord was God. At the same time it may be freely 
conceded that the accounts of these two great pro- 
phets, Elijah and Elisha, stand somewhat apart 
from the general history of Israel. The miracles 
of Elisha are never alluded to in the OT after the 
story of their occurrence, and they are only once 
mentioned in the Apocr. (Sir 484). It cannot be said 
that the miracles ascribed to these prophets are 
essential to the history, nor can it be maintained that 
all of their miracles are on the lofty moral level 
which we have found to be conspicuously the case 
with the miracles of Christ. Itisan hypothesis with 
a good deal of prima facie evidence in its favour 
that the miracle-stories of 1 K 17. 18, 2 K 1-6 are 
rather of the nature of Jewish Haggadoth than of 
sober history.* With even greater probability may 
this be said of the stories of Daniel and the den of 
lions, and the Three Children in the furnace of Ne- 
buchadnezzar (Dn 3. 615). In the rest of the OT 
the miraculous element (if we exclude prophecy) is 
remarkably small. The song of the Bk. of Jashar, 
which speaks of the sun standing still at Gibeon 
(Jos 10'*), can hardly be taken as a scientific state- 
ment of fact ; itis poetry, not prose. The somewhat 
similar story of the shadow moving backward on 
the sundial of Ahaz (2 K 2014), is related in prose 
and interwoven with the history of Hezekiah, and 
cannot be dismissed so easily. But in the absence 
of fuller knowledge of the circumstances it would 
be impossible to be sure that in this there was any- 
thing ‘supernatural,’ beyond the foreknowledge 
which Isaiah seems to have had that this ‘sign’ 
would take place. The story of Balaam’s ass 
speaking has been referred to its parallels, s.v. 
BALAAM;+ and the episode of Jonah and the 
whale seems to be of a similar class. In the latter 
case, it has been urged, indeed, that our Lord’s 
application of the story (Mt 12%) forecloses all 
inquiry into its literal truth. But this is not the 
judgment of the most careful and devout scholars 
of our own time.t 

On the whole, then, while we maintain that 
the history of the Jews cannot be truly interpreted 
unless the special intervention of Providence in 
many a crisis of their national life be discerned, 
and while we distinctly recognize the miraculous 
nature of the Messianic prophecies of the OT, and 
are not slow to accept the allegation that miracles 
may have accompanied their progress, we cannot 
think that the evidence for several recorded mir- 
acles, such as Elisha making the axe-head to swim 
(2 K 6), the speaking of Balaam’s ass (Nu 22”), 
and the staying of the sun and moon at Gibeon 
(Jos 10"), is at all sufficient to compel implicit 
credence in their literal truth. 

vi. CHRISTIAN MIRACLES AFTER THE APOSTOLIC 
AGE.—1. The last section of this article must be 


* See above, vol. i. p. 696%, art. ELISHA. 

t See vol. i. p. 2342. 

{See Sanday, Inspiration, p. 414f., and Gore, Bampton 
Lectures, p. 195 f., and cf. art. JONAH, above, vol. ii. p. 761. 
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far too brief for its subject, but something ought 
to be said of miracles recorded elsewhere than in 
the OT and NT, if our discussion of miracles in 
general is to be in any way complete. We have 
seen that the infant Church is described in Ac as 
having been favoured with miracles as well as with 
other gifts of the Spirit. When did these miracles 
cease in Christian history? Many different opinions 
have been held, one branch at least of the Church 
believing that there has been no cessation and that 
miraculous powers are still in her possession, it 
being often urged, on the other hand, that they 
died with the apostolic company. The chief reason 
alleged for this latter opinion is apparently based 
on the assumption that miracles are given only for 
evidential purposes, that their sole function is to 
certify the Divine character of revelation, and that 
when this has been sufficiently established their 
work is done, and that they may not be expected 
to continue. And, curiously enough but most un- 
reasonably, it has been assumed that the apostles 
could not have worked any miracle save those 
recorded in Scripture, or at least that no record of 
such could be trustworthy. Between these extreme 
views are to be ranked the great body of old English 
divines, e.g. Dodwell and Tillotson, who held that 
miracles were occasional in the Christian Church 
until the time of Constantine, when, Christianity 
being established by the civil power, it no longer 
needed such supernatural assistance. Thus Fuller 
explains that ‘miracles are the swaddling clothes 
of the infant Churches’ ; and yet another view has 
commended itself to many, viz. that the power of 
working miracles extended to but not beyond the 
disciples upon whom the apostles conferred it by 
imposition of their hands.* 

2. According to Acts, the Divine powers promised 
by Christ to His Church were at least occasionally 
exercised, not only by the apostolic company but 
by other persons as well. It would not be sur- 
prising, therefore, if we found in the literature of 
the early 2nd cent. many references to miracles 
like those in Acts. And yet such references are 
few and scanty. Our records of the period are 
fragmentary, to be sure, but it is remarkable that 
they tell so little on the subject. With a few not- 
able exceptions, of which something is said further 
on, there is no trace up to the end of the 2nd cent. 
of any miraculous gift still existing in the primitive 
Church save those of prophecy and healing, including 
exorcism, both of which are frequently mentioned. 

(a) In Hermas (Mand. xi.) and in the Didaché 
the abuse of the grace of prophecy is spoken of, and 
a little later Justin (Dial. § 82) has the statement 
mapa yap huiy Kat péxp. viv mpopyrixa yaploward 
éorw. We observe here that the earliest notices of 
the power of prophecy imply also the presence of 
its counterfeit, and indeed prophecy is, of all the 
Divine ‘gifts,’ that which would most easily lend 
itself to imposture. And Justin’s statement seems 
to imply his surprise that prophecy should have 
continued so long, for he says ‘even up to the pre- 
sent,’ from which we might gather that instances 
of genuine prophecy in his day and in his neigh- 
bourhood were not very numerous. 

(6) The gift of healing is also noted by Justin 
(Dial. § 39), though he does not give any instances 
within his own observation. Origen goes further 
(contra Celsum, iii. 24), and says that he has seen 
many persons rescued from delirium. But the com- 
monest exemplification of this gift was displayed 
in the expulsion of demons; exorcism is regarded 
quite as a thing of course by the 2nd cent. Fathers. 
Justin (Apol. li. § 6, Dial. §§ 30, 76) and Ter- 
tullian (Apol, 23, 37, 48, de Idolol. 11, etc.) speak 
in extravagant terms as to the certainty with 
which demons could be expelled by the prayers of 

* See Kaye’s Tertullian, p. 49. 


the faithful. They allege these powers to be the 
common property of all Christian people, and to be 
susceptible of exercise at any moment and on any 
occasion. This is going far beyond the language 
of the Gospels and Acts, but it is here sufficient to 
observe that phenomena of this sort are often 
explicable without any recourse to supernatural 
agency (see above, iv. § 5). 

3. Next, it is important to note that the early 
Fathers, although seeing the miraculous in the 
incidents of their daily life, place the miracles of 
the apostolic age on a pinnacle quite above the 
miracles of their own time. When we go to the 
4th cent., we find Chrysostom saying that ‘all the 
men of his time together’ could not do as much as 
St. Paul’s handkerchief (de Sacerdot. iv. 6), and he 
implies that in his day there were no raisings from 
the dead (cf. Hom. in 1 Cor. vi.2). But, much earlier 
than this, Tertullian, after saying that the apostles 
had spiritual powers peculiar to themselves, adds 
‘nam et mortuos suscitaverunt quod Deus solus ; 
et debiles redintegraverunt, quod nemo nisi Chris- 
tus’ (de Pud. c. 21)—language which would be 
strange if such occurrences were even occasional 
in his day. And of the miracles of the apostolic 
age, Origen only says that traces (ixvn) remain in 
his time (contra Celswm, i. 2). We find then (i.) 
that by the end of the 2nd cent. there is a growing 
suspicion that miracles are dying out, (il.) that 
such miracles as are recorded are generally re- 
garded as different in kind from those of the 
apostolic age, and (iii.) that in the earliest age 
of post-apostolic Christianity the ‘miracles’ are 
almost, without exception, of prophecy, healing, 
and exorcism. 

4, The exceptional cases remain to be mentioned. 
(a) Eusebius records (HE iii. 39) that Papias re- 
lated that in his time a man rose from the dead, as 
he had heard from the daughters of Philip the 
Evangelist, and that Justus Barsabbas was once 
delivered from the effects of drinking poison. The 
former of these occurrences may relate to some 
such occurrence as the raising of Dorcas (Ac 9°”), 
which the daughters of Philip may have witnessed, 
and the latter is not related in sufficient detail to 
enable us to draw any conclusion from it (cf. Mk 
164%). But it is significant that Papias’ account 
seems to have been silent as to miracles which 
came within his own observation. The occur- 
rences he mentioned were in the apostolic age, and 
he does not profess to speak as an eye-witness. 

(6) The often quoted statement of Irenzus is 
more difficult to explain or to explain away. He 
speaks of prophecy, healing, and exorcism as im- 
possible in heretical circles, but as common in the 
Church, and he adds, ‘ Yea, even the dead were 
raised and abode with us many years’ (iyyépOncav 
kal mapéueway ovv huiv ikavois éreot, adv. Her. i. 
xxxii.). All that can be said about this is that 
no specific instance is produced; the language is 
rhetorical, and the statement occurs in the middle 
of a polemic against heretics. Nor are we furnished 
with details. Further, when Irenzeus passes from 
the mention of the more common miracula to speak 
of raising the dead, the tense is suddenly and un- 
expectedly changed. Healing, exorcism, and pro- 
phecy, these are matters of present experience for 
him ; but he speaks of resurrections from the dead 
in the past tense. Even the words quoted hardly 
mean more than that such events happened within 
living memory. Now Irenzus was a disciple of 
Polycarp, who was himself a disciple of St. John, 
so that if we view his statement thus it will not 
appear so extraordinary. The inference, in short, 
from the whole passage is that the major miracles 
no longer happened—an inference which is con- 
firmed by all the available evidence.* 

* See further, Mozley, Miracles, p. 295. 
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5. But if the miraculous powers of the Church 
seem to have grown less and less as the 2nd cent. 
went on, it must also be remembered that miracles 
of the most astounding character abound in the 
records of ecclesiastical history from the 4th cent. 
onward. On what grounds, it may be asked, do 
we reject these? Or must we reject them? Is 
there any reason why these should be rejected and 
those of the NT accepted? and on what principles 
is such differentiation to be made? 

6. It is plain, at the outset, that miracles are 
always possible to the believer in God, and again 
that there is always a presumption against them 
to one who believes that God governs the world 
by general laws. This fact, that His rule is uni- 
form for the most part, is what gives to miracles 
their signal character, their character as signs, 
and so forbids us to see ‘miracle’ in the ordinary 
activities of Providence. They are onueia, and are 
therefore @ priori unlikely to be of everyday 
occurrence. And the remarkable economy in the 
use of miracle displayed both in the OT and in the 
NT confirms us in the conviction that there is an 
antecedent probability against them as a general 
rule. This antecedent improbability may be over- 
come by the special circumstances of the case (as 
we have pointed out is true of the miracles of 
Christ), or by the strength of the evidence which 
may be adduced ; but normally it has considerable 
force. Further, supposing true miracles occur, 
nothing is more certain than that they will provoke 
imitation and imposture, and will encounter the 
rivalry of a host of false ones. Pascal goes so 
far as to say that the existence of the false neces- 
sarily points to the existence of the true as their 
antecedent cause, without which they would never 
have gained a footing.* We need not accept this 
dictum in its integrity, but there is this of truth in 
it, that it shows on the one hand how unscientific 
it is summarily to reject the evidence for a given 
occurrence, merely because somewhat similar evi- 
dence has proved misleading in other cases; and, 
on the other hand, that we must always allow for 
a readiness to believe in miracle arising from 
previous (real or imaginary) experience of such 
interpositions of Divine favour. We say then, 
first, that while we do not in the least feel bound 
to reject medizval or modern miracles, we start 
with a determination to test the evidence for them 
very severely. If we draw conclusions as to the 
history of the Christian Church from what we read 
in the OT of the history of the Jewish Church, we 
shall expect to find miraculous interposition very 
rarely exhibited, and then only at great national 
crises, and not merely for the warning and instruc- 
tion of individual souls. 

7. This same law of Divine economy will bid us 
also to exclude from the category of miracles such 
events as may reasonably be referred to natural 
causes. Visions or voices which may be resolved 
into false perceptions or deceptions of the senses 
must be so classed. The extraordinary phenomena 
which are recorded as having accompanied the 
martyrdoms of Polycarp,t of Savonarola, of Hooper, 
may readily enough be explained as the operation 
of physical forces, a little exaggerated perhaps 
by pious enthusiasm. Stories lke that of the 
Thundering Legion and the rain which followed 
the prayers of the Christian host may be true in 
the main, although the events of which they tell 
are not necessarily miracles in any other sense 
than that in which every answer to prayer is a 
miracle (see above, i. § 15). In other cases the 
recorded phenomena are too like the tricks of 
a thaumaturgist for sober piety to recognize in 
them the finger of God; and in many the alleged 

* Pensées, ii. 235 (ed. Faugéres). 
i See Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, 1. i. 516. 


miracles are grotesquely absurd and utterly devoid 
of that character of oyuweia which all true miracles 
have as revelations of the Divine will and purpose. 

8. Next, in an overwhelmingly large number of 
the cases which remain, both of medisval and 
modern miracles, the evidence is entirely insuffi- 
cient. There is no @ priori probability in their 
favour, and very inadequate a posteriori testimony. 
In how few cases, outside the NT, have we got the 
evidence of the agent who is supposed to have 
worked the miracles! And itis to be feared that 
many stories of miracles worked by saints may be 
accounted for by the misguided piety of their 
biographers. All too soon in the Church’s history 
a false criterion of sanctity grew up. It was sup- 
posed that the measure of a man’s goodness was 
the amount of miraculous power by which his 
preaching was aided.* Now from the belief that 
the man who works miracles must be a good man, 
the transition is easy to the converse inference. 
This man was a good man, hence he must have 
worked miracles, and so it can be no harm to write 
down a few in his biography. He must have 
worked, if not these particular wonders, at least 
others very like them.t We thus find that the 
further removed in time the saint is from his 
biographer, the more is his life embellished with 
legend and glorified with miracle. We distrust 
the medizeval records on these grounds. Falsus in 
uno, falsus in omnibus, we say. No criticism of 
this sort can be applied to the miracles of the NT ; 
for here we have contemporary testimony of the 
principal persons concerned, and the miraculous is 
as prominent in the earlier as in the later canonical 
writings. 

9. It is a suspicious circumstance that many of 
these medizeval miracles happened so opportunely 
for the triumph of a particular party or the 
glorification of a particular individual. In one 
sense, indeed, it is very far from suspicious to read 
that a miracle came at the right moment, 7.e. for 
the support of God’s truth, but in another sense it 
is suspicious. If men are anxiously expecting a 
sign from heaven to guarantee the piety of a 
doubtful undertaking or the success of a hazardous 
cause, it is very likely that they will see the finger 
of God in what is really only the operation of His 
ordinary laws, and it is not improbable that they 
may be the dupes of unscrupulous persons who 

lay upon their prejudices. 

40. All these qualifications being made, a re- 
siduum of recorded cases is left, which it is diffi- 
cult to explain. Men will view them differently, 
according to their predispositions. But it is not 
too much to say that no recorded occurrences in 
recent centuries seem to bear the character of 
onucita in at all the same degree as the miracles of 
the Gospel, whether we have regard to the general 
circumstances under which they were worked, or 
the results, moral and spiritual, which were con- 
sequent upon men’s belief in them. Quite apart 
from the adequacy or inadequacy of the evidence 
brought forward in their favour, or the possibility 
of ‘natural’ explanations, alleged miracles such 
as the apparition of the Blessed Virgin at La 
Salette, and the cures of pilgrims at the shrine 
which has been built at the spot, are lacking in 
the dignity and moral grandeur of the miracles of 
the Gospel. Whatever may be thought about 
them, it is plain that even if these and their like 
are really to be traced to the intervention of the 
Divine mercy which loves to reward a simple faith 
(and it does not seem to us that the evidence is 
sufficient to establish such a conclusion), yet they 
do not serve as vehicles of revelation as the miracles 


* See Mozley, Miracles, p. 180. : ; ; ¢ 
+ Newman lays down a principle very like this (University 
Sermons, p. 245). 
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of the Gospel did. They may be @avuara, duvduers, 
répara, but they are not onueta of a new spiritual 
message to mankind, which it sorely needed to 
learn. And this is the essential characteristic of 
the miracles of the Christ. : i 

On the whole subject of this article cf. JESUS 
CHRIST, in vol. ii. p. 624-628; and see NATURAL, 
NATURE, PROPHECY, SIGN. 

LITERATURE.—The subject has been treated by innumerable 
writers, but the following books are among the most important, 
and are easily accessible: Origen, contra Celsum ; St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Summa Theologica, 1. cx.; Spinoza, Tractatus Theo- 
logico-politicus, de miraculis (on the negative side); Pascal, 
Pensées; Butler, Analogy; Hume, Enquiry concerning the 
Human Understanding, x. (on the negative side); Paley, Evi- 
dences ; Babbage, Ninth Bridgewater Treatise ; Trench, Notes on 
the Miracles ; J. B. Mozley, Bampton Lectures; Lange, Life of 
Christ, ii. pp. 96-172 (Eng. tr.); J. 8. Mill, Three Essays on 
Religion (negative); Duke of Argyll, The Reign of Law; 
Matthew Arnold, Literature and Dogma and God and the Bible 
(on the negative side); Supernatural Religion (negative) ; 
Temple, Bampton Lectures; Westcott, Introduction to Study 
of Gospels, The Gospel of the Resurrection, and The Gospel 
of Life; Bruce, The Chief End of Revelation, and The Miracu- 
lous Element in the Gospels; Newman, T'wo Essays on Miracles ; 
E. A. Abbott, Philomythus (a reply to the last); Boedder, Natural 
Theology; Ulingworth, Divine Immanence; A. T. Lyttelton, 
Hulsean Lectures. J. H. BERNARD. 


MIRIAM (onn; LXX and NT Mapidpu, Josephus 
Mapidpvyn). —1. The daughter of Amram and 
Jochebed, and sister of Aaron and Moses, being 
probably the eldest of the three. Though not 
mentioned by name, she was the sister who 
watched from a distance what would happen to 
Moses in the ark of bulrushes, and went and 
fetched her mother to act as nurse to her brother 
for Pharaoh’s daughter (Ex 2** (E)). She took a 
leading part in the Exodus with her two brothers. 
She is called ‘the prophetess, the sister of Aaron,’ 
and she led the women in their chant of victory after 
the passage of the Red Sea (Ex 157 (E)). e find 
her during the wanderings combining with Aaron 
against Moses at Hazeroth because of his marriage 
with a Cushite woman. They claimed to have the 
power of prophecy equally with him, though Moses 
stoodupon a higher plane in the world of revelation, 
which ought to have made them afraid to rebel. 
Miriam and Aaron were both severely rebuked, 
but the chief punishment fell upon Miriam. ‘The 
cloud removed from over the tent; and, behold, 
Miriam was leprous as white as snow.’ Aaron at 
once confessed their sin, and begged Moses’ forgive- 
ness ; whereupon Moses obtained Miriam’s healing 
from God. She was, however, sentenced to exclusion 
from the camp for seven days, and the camp re- 
mained unmoved for that time (Nu 12!-16). Towards 
the end of the wanderings Miriam died at Kadesh, 
and was buried there (Nu 20!). Two allusions are 
made to Miriam in other books of the OT. As an 
incitement to the strict observance of the law of 
leprosy in Dt 248 the people are bidden to remember 
her case: ‘Remember what the Lord thy God did 
unto Miriam, by the way as ye came forth out of 
Egypt’ (Dt 24°). In Mic 64 she is mentioned with 
Moses and Aaron as a leader with them of the 
people. Josephus asserts (Anfé. Ill. ii. 4) that she 
was the wife of Hur, and grandmother of Bezalel. 
Jerome (de Loc. Heb. 108) says that her tomb was 
shown close to Petra in Arabia in his day. 
Josephus adds other details, which we need not 
trouble ourselves with; and the Koran identifies 
her with the Virgin Mary. The name ‘Miriam’ 
is of great interest to Christians as being the 
name by which the Virgin Mother of Christ was 
known. 

2. A second Miriam is mentioned in 1 Ch 4)7(Heb.). 
It has been supposed by Bertheau that the last 
clause of 1 Ch 4!§ should come before the three 
names of which this is one. If so, they would 
be the children of a daughter of Pharaoh. 

H. A. REDPATH. 
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MIRMAH (7272). —Eponym of a Benjamite 
family, 1 Ch 8! (B Ivayud, A Mapud, Luc. Mapua). 


MIRROR (ay79, *y9, 11°53, kéromrpor, écomrpov).—Any 
surface so smooth and regular as to reflect uniformly 
the rays of light, produces, by the operation of 
simple optical laws, images of objects in front of or 
above it, which appear to the eye asif they were 
behind or beneath it. This property has been 
valued and applied as an aid to the toilet from 
very early times. The surface of a transparent 
substance like glass or still water may thus act as 
a mirror (Pr 271°), and even a black surtace if highly 
polished may do the same. The higher the reflect- 
ing power of a substance, however, the brighter and 
clearer the image which it gives. A flat mirror 
produces images of the same size as the objects, 
a convex mirror diminishes the images, while a 
concave one (if sufficiently near) gives magnified 
images, which are erect or inverted according to 
circumstances. Modern mirrors are commonly 
made of glass coated on the dack with an amalgam 
of mercury and tin. Mirrors for scientific pur- 
poses, however, are either of polished ‘speculum 
metal’ (a special alloy of copper and tin) or of 
glass silvered in front. The words ‘glass’ (in the 
sense of mirror) and ‘looking glass’ occur in AV 
(see the places below); but as all mirrors used in 
biblical times were metallic, so far as we can judge, 
RV substitutes for these ternis the more general 
one ‘ mirror’ (see GLASS, 2). 

Our knowledge of ancient mirrors is derived (a) 
from literary notices, and (6) from actual specimens 
that have been preserved. 

(a) Under the first head we note only references 
to material, manufacture, and the like. Pliny 
(Nat. Hist. xxxvi. 26) describes what seems to have 
been an attempt to make glass mirrors at Sidon, 
but nothing is said as to the success of the experi- 
ment. Alexander of Aphrodisias, a writer of the 
3rd cent. A.D., refers (Problem. i. 132) to glass 
mirrors coated with tin (Marquardt, Das Prwat- 
leben der Romer, p. 737, n. 2), and an Egyptian 
mirror made of glass is said to be in the museum 
at Turin (26. n. 1). In Pliny’s day, however, only 
metallic mirrors werein use. The ordinary material 
for them was an alloy of copper and tin, and the 
best of this kind were made at Brundusium. Silver 
mirrors were the finest, and were first made by one 
Pasiteles in the time of Pompey. The effects of the 
various kinds of curvature in mirrors were also 
known (Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxxiii. 45, xxxiv. 48). 
Seneca describes the phenomena of reflexion in 
a concave mirror (Nat. Quest. I. iv. 3), and 
speaks of gold and silver mirrors large enough 
to give an image of a whole human figure (7. I. 
XVil. 8). 


(6) The ancient mirrors still existing may be 
classified as— 
(1) Egyptian. These are made of an alloy of 


copper, highly nee and are nearly circular 
with ornamental handles of weod, stone, or metal. 
They are described and figured in Wilkinson, 
Ancient Egyptians, ii. 350 ff. (2) Htruscan. These 
have been found in great numbers in the ruins of 
Preeneste and in other Etrurian burial-places. They 
are round or pear-shaped, with handles attached, 
and are remarkable for the elaborate engravings 
of mythological scenes on their backs. See Ger- 
hard, Htruskische Spiegel, i. 78 ff., and the plates 
in the other 4 vols. (3) Roman. The mirrors of 
this class are mostly circular. Some have handles 
and some are without them. The term for the 
latter variety was orbis (Mart. Ix. xvii.5). Among 
those found at Pompeii some are square (Overbeck- 
Mau, Pompeit', p. 453). (4) Greek. Specimens of 
these were unknown till 1867. They are of two 
kinds: circular discs with handles in the form of 
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statuettes, and box mirrors consisting of two discs 
which fit into one another and are sometimes 
hinged together, the outer surface of the polished 
dise being ornamented in low relief and the inner 
surface of the other being engraved. 

LITERATURE.—De Witte, Les miroirs chez les anciens ; Bauer- 
meister, Denkindler des Classischen Alterthums, iii, 1690-3 ; 
Marquardt, Das Privatleben der Romer, p. 669 ff. ; Collignon, 
Manuel Wd Archéologie Grecque, 346ff.; Mylonas, Eaanuze 
zarortpe; Seyffert, Dictionary of Classical Antiquities, by 
Nettleship and Sandys, s.v. ‘Mirror’; Guhl and Koner, Life of 
the Greeks and Romans, 184, 499, 

The following are the Scripture allusions to 
mirrors. In Ex 388 the laver of the tabernacle is 
said to have been made of ‘the mirrors’ (AV 
‘looking glasses,’ AVm ‘brasen glasses’) of the 
serving women.* This implies that they were 
made of metal (see Brass). The Heb. is ay 
(LXX xkdrorrpov), a word which is elsewhere ren- 
dered ‘vision.’ In Job 3738 the sky is compared 
for strength to a molten ‘ mirror’ (197, LXX 8pacis 
émixtoews, AV ‘looking glass’). The whole verse 
embodies the ancient conception of the sky as a 
hard metal-like solid. The verb at the beginning 
(‘spread out’ AV and RV) is ym ‘to beat, beat 
out,’ from which comes the term yp (‘ firmament’) 
applied to the sky (see Cosmocony). In Is 3% 
‘hand mirrors’ (AV ‘ glasses’) are named among 
the articles of female luxury denounced by the 
prophet. The Heb. is j">3, and the general idea of 
the word appears to be that of a smooth flat surface. 
It occurs again in Is 81, where it is rendered 
‘tablet’ in RV and ‘roll’in AV. In late Heb. it 
came to mean the blank margin of a book. In the 
former passage, however, LXX understands by 
oy"ba garments of some thin transparent material, 
and renders by diadayh Aaxwvikd. 

In Apocr. and NT écorrpoy takes the place of the 
usual classical word for mirror, xdrorrpov. In Wis 
76 wisdom is called the unspotted ‘mirror’ of the 
working of God. In Sir 12" the persistent malice 
of an enemy is compared to the rust on a ‘mirror’ 
(AV ‘looking glass’), which it is difficult to wipe 
away completely—a metallic mirror being clearly 
referred to. In 1 Co 13” the spiritual knowledge 
of the present life is likened to the dim perception 
of images in a ‘mirror’ (AV ‘glass’). In Ja 1% 
the Christian law of liberty is described figuratively 
as a ‘mirror’ (AV ‘glass’). The careless hearer 
of the law, who does not obey it, is compared to 
one who looks at himself in the mirror and forgets 
the reflected image as soon as he has turned away 
from it, while the obedient disciple is likened to 
one who keeps gazing steadfastly into the mirror, 
and who thus has the image of what he ought to 
be always before the eye of his soul. 

The verb xatorrpifecda occurs once (2 Co 338). 
Here AV has ‘ beholding as in a glass’ the glory of 
the Lord, RV ‘reflecting as a mirror,’ and RVm 
‘beholding asin a mirror.’ The translation of the 
word is closely connected with the interpretation 
of the context, and the two renderings in RV mark 
the wide divergence which exists among scholars 
and commentators with regard to the passage. 
For the new translation ‘reflecting’ there may be 
quoted Chrysostom, Theodoret, Luther, Bengel, 
Billroth, Olshausen, and, more recently, Schmiedel, 
and Mayor (on Ja 1%), The old rendering ‘ be- 
holding’ is supported by Grimm, Winer, Meyer, 
Heinrici, Beet, and Denney, and should, we think, 
be preferred. The idea of ‘reflexion’ does not 
accord well either with the context or with the 
usage of karomrrpifecOat in other writers. The simple 
physical fact that one who beholds a bright light 
reflected in a mirror has his own face illumined by 
it at the same time is taken as an illustration of the 
transformation of the Christian’s character, which 
comes about through beholding the glory of God 

* On this passage see Ismar Peritzin JBL, 1898, Pt. ii. p. 145f. 
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reflected in Christ, or the glory of Christ reflected 
in the gospel. JAMES PATRICK. 


MISAEL (B Mewaj\, A Mec-).—1. 1 Es 94= 
MISHAEL, Neh 84. 2. Thr % (LXX, Dn 358), else- 
where MISHAEL, the Heb. name of one of Daniel’s 


three companions in captivity ; called MESHACH in 
Babylon (Dn 1°*:). 


MISAIAS.—See Mastias. 


MISGAB (a:v97 with art:; B ‘Audé, AN 7d 
kpatalwua). — Mentioned along with Nebo and 
Kiriathaim in the oracle against Moab, Jer 48 
[Gr. 31]. Perhaps it is not intended as a proper 
name. The same Heb. term occurs in Is 25!2, 
where both AV and RV tr. ‘high fort’ (cf. 2S 223, 
Ps Q9 dis 182 467: 11 483 599: 16. 17 622-6 9422 1447, Is 
oaa)e C. R. CoNDER. 


MISHAEL (xv [the derivation is disputed. It 
comes either from by w »=bx wx ‘> ‘Who is 
what God is?’ or from by mv » ‘Who is like 
God?’ In either case it is sufficiently near such 
Assyrian forms as Mannu-ki-ilurabu, Manwm-ki- 
Ashur]; LXX Muicayr, Mead, and [Lv 10] Mica- 
dat).—1. According to Ex 6” Mishael belonged to the 
Kohathites, and stood fourth in descent from Levi. 
At Ly 104 he and his brother Elzaphan are ordered 
to carry from before the sanctuary out of the camp 
the dead bodies of Nadab and Abihu, who have 
perished because of their presumption. Both of 
the passages in which Mishael is mentioned are 
attributed to P. 2 A man named Mishael was 
one of Ezra’s supporters in his great work of 
reform. He was amongst those who stood at the 
scribe’s left hand on the great pulpit of wood from 
which the law was read aloud to the people, Neh 
84. These men, twelve in number, one for each 
tribe (as Ryle appears to think), or thirteen (MT 
and LXX), or fourteen (Guthe on 1 Es), have been 
supposed to be the chief priests of the course which 
was at that time performing the temple service. 
But there is nothing in the text to support this. 
Almost certainly they were either Levites or lay- 
men. 3. One of Daniel’s three companions, Dn 
eet 191217 See) MrsHAcH. J. TAYLOR. 


MISHAL (Sxvn).—A town of Asher, Jos 19% 
(Maacd), given to the Gershonite Levites, 21°° (B 
Bacoed\dv, A Macadéd\)=1 Ch 6% [Heb. *], where, 
perhaps by a clerical error, it is called yp Mashal. 
In this last instance B has Maacd, A* MacddA. The 
site is unknown. It is only an inference from the 
context when Eusebius (Onomast. 280. 139) says 
Macay ouvdrrer TH Kapundw xara Oddaocar. 

C. R. CoNDER. 

MISHAM (ayn). — Eponym of a Benjamite 
family, 1 Ch 8% (B Meooadu, A Muioadd, Lue. 
Mecodu). 


MISHMA (ynvn; in Gn 25% Michaelis points 
yowp). —41. A son of Ishmael, Gn 25% (A Macud, 
Luc. Macudvy)=1 Ch 1° (B Maud, A Macud). The 
tribe of which Mishma is the eponym has not been 
identified. The name has no connexion, accord- 
ing to Dillmann, either with the Mawapaveis of 
Ptolemy (VI. vil. 21), or with the place called 
el-Mismiye in the Lejj&h, south of Damascus. He 
thinks that a trace of the name may remain in 
one or other of the two places — Jebel Misma’, 
south-east of Kdf, east of the Wddy Sirhdn, in 
the latitude of Idumea, or another Jebel Misma’ 
farther south, towards Teimd, where inscriptions 
have been found. 2. The eponym of a Simeonite 
family, 1 Ch 4% (B A Macy). J. A. SELBIE. 


MISHMANNAH (n32¥n).— A Gadite chief who 
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joined David at Ziklag, 1 Ch 12” (B Maceuavy, A 
Macpar). 


MISHNA.—See TALMUD. 


MISHNEH (73vn), 2 K 224, 2 Ch 34”, Zeph 1° 
RVm.—See COLLEGE. 


MISHRAITES (yen). — A family of Kiriath- 
jearim, 1Ch 28 (B ‘Hyacapaeiu, A —elv). No 
place of the name of Mishra is mentioned in OT, 
and the MT of the closing verses of 1 Ch 2 is 
involved in considerable uncertainty. See Kittel 
in SBOT, ad loc. 


MISPAR (7559).—One of the exiles who returned 
with Zerubbabel, Ezr 2? (B Madcdp, A Mac¢ép), 
called in Neh 77 Mispereth (nan, B Macdepdy, A 
Maacgapa0, § Macdapds). 


MISPERETH.—See preceding article. 


MISREPHOTH-MAIM (a7 nin, Macepwv, Macpe- 
pwbpdeu, MacepeOuenpwudiu.).—One of the places to 
which Joshua (11%) chased the Northern Canaanites 
after their defeat near Lake Merom. The older 
explanation, following the Jewish commentators, 
was to translate the words ‘ burning of waters,’ and 
to refer them to local hot springs or smelting-works 
(cf. Ges. Thes.). This ignored the fact that the 
words are Canaanite in origin, probably assimi- 
lated to like-sounding Hebrew words. 

Others gave the site as Zarephath (1 K 179) on 
the ground of the similarity of name, and because 
‘Zarephath belongeth to Zidon,’ which place occurs 
in the verse from Joshua. 

Most probably we should revert to a sugges- 
tion of Thomson (Land and Book, ch. xv.), who 
identified it with Musheirifeh or ‘Ain Meserfi, 
a site on the coast, S. of Ras en-Nakhurah or the 
Ladder of Tyre (Seetzen, ii. 109; Scholz, Reise, 
154). 

This position would agree much better than 
Zarephath with the only other passage in which 
the name occurs (Jos 13°). There the Zidonians, 
who are not yet dispossessed, are said to extend 
from Lebanon to Misrephoth-maim. We should 
scarcely expect Zarephath, a place which lay be- 
tween ere and Zidon, to be given as the S. point 
of the dominion of Zidon, while the Ladder of Tyre 
might well be so named. A. C. WELCH. 


MITE.—See Money. 


MITHKAH (rpn>, Marexxd B, Mabexcd AF, Methca 
Vulg.).—One of the 12 stations following Hazeroth, 
Nu 3375-9, See EXODUS AND JOURNEY TO CANAAN, 
vol. i. p. 805a, § iii. 


MITHNITE (::n27). — ‘ Joshaphat the Mithnite’ 
appears in the catalogue of David’s officers in 1 Ch 
118 (B 6 BacOavel, A 6 MaGGavi). This gentilic name 
would imply the existence of a place called jno 
(however we may vocalize that word), which, how- 
ever, is nowhere mentioned in OT. Kittel (in 
SBOT, ad loc.) suggests that the LXX (A) and 
Vulg. (the latter has Mathanites) readings appear 
to have jm) in mind, in which case the gentilic name 
would be vocalized *3npz. 


MITHRADATES.—4. (A McOpaddrns, B -pid-, AV 
Mithridates), 1 Es 2" (LXX 1°) = MITHREDATH, 
Ezr 18, the treasurer of Cyrus king of Persia. 1 Es, 
by translating his title 73)3 correctly with yago- 
pohag, shows itself independent of the LXX of 
Ezr, which renders it as a proper name DacBapyvés. 
2. (BA®* Mcépad-, A*¥id Ba> Midod-, AV Mithri- 
dates), 1 Es 21° (LXX %)—MITHREDATH, Ezr 4’, a 


Persian otticer stationed in Samaria under Arta- 
Xerxes. 


MITHREDATH (ni7n>, Pers. =‘ given by Mithra, 
or the sun’; McOpaddrns ; 1 Es 244 McOpudarns 13 Wee 
B® A*; Mithridates).—1. The Persian treasurer, 
whom Cyrus commanded to deliver to Sheshbazzar, 
the prince of Judah, the sacred vessels taken from 
the temple by Nebuchadrezzar (Ezr 1°). : 

2. Apparently a Persian officer stationed in 
Samaria. Together with his colleagues he wrote 
to Artaxerxes (Longimanus) to hinder the rebuild- 
ing of the walls of Jerusalem (Ezr 4"). The corre- 
spondence between the Samaritans and the Persian 
court probably took place in the interval between 
the missions of Ezra and of Nehemiah. 


MITRE.—1. The word used in AV for n53s9 
(LXX wirpa or xldapes), the official head-dress of the 
Heb. high priest (Ex 28* 57% 29% 3978 81, Ly 8° 168; 
cf. also aye 2175), RVm has ‘turban,’ except in 
Ezk 21%, where AV has ‘diadem’ and RV ‘mitre,’ 
without marginal note. The head-dress of the 
ordinary priest was 7y239(AV bonnet, RV headtire). 
The mitre of the high priest was, like the headtire 
of the subordinate priests, of fine linen, and was 
made from @ piece, said by the Rabbins to have 
been sixteen cubits long, rolled into a sort of turban. 
Hence its name, from *3¥ ‘to wind.’ On the front 
of the mitre, just above the high ‘priest’s forehead, 
was the sacred crown (see CROWN, 2). The precise 
shape of the mitre is, however, disputed. It is 
frequently represented as lower, rounder, fuller at 
the sides, and resting more lightly on the head 
than the headtire of the ordinary priests, which 
was shaped somewhat like a helmet (so Braunius, 
de Vest. Sacerd. Hebd. lib. ii. cap. 21). On the 
other hand, Bihr (Sym. ii. p. 110) maintains that 
it was higher and longer, though perhaps, as 
Maimonides seems to imply, with the top bending 
over. The description of Josephus (Anfé. Il. vii. 6, 
‘The (high priest’s) hat was similar to that used 
by all the priests, but above it was sewn another 
embroidered with blue’) has given trouble to 
archeologists; and Philo (de Vit. Mos. iii. 11) 
seems to speak of a third part of the head-dress, 
besides mitre and crown, which he calls xldapis or 
diadem. The language of OT is, in fact, quite 
indefinite as to the shape of the mitre, and Philo 
and Josephus may either have misinterpreted its 
expressions, or have had in mind later embellish- 
ments. The mitre was as representative of the 
priestly dignity as the crown or diadem was of the 
royal. Hencein Ezk 21° “Remove the mitre; and 
take off the crown’ (RV), may signify the desola- 
tion of both priesthood and monarchy. 

2. Another word (4:33) from the same root is in 
Zec 3° tr4 ‘mitre’ in AV and RV (RVm ‘turban 
or diadem’), and is applied, apparently as a syn- 
onym of the technical word described above, to the 
head-dress which the prophet saw placed on Joshua 
the high priest. It is also found in Job 294 (AV 
‘diadem, RVm ‘turban’) in a figurative descrip- 
tion of a righteous man arrayed in the garments of 
nobility ; in Is 3% (AV ‘hoods,’ RV ‘ turbans’) as 
an article of elaborate female attire (cf. uirpa in 
Jth 168, Bar 5?) ; and in Is 62? Keré (AV and RV 
‘diadem’) as a symbol of the honour which J” will 
place upon His people. See HEAD-DRESS. 

G. T. PURVES. 

MITYLENE (MervAjv7n), or Mytilene (as usually 
spelt on coins, cf. Blass on Ac 114), the chief town of 
Lesbos, lies on the E. side of that island, about 10 
or 12 miles from the coast of Asia. M. itself was 
originally built on a small island, and perhaps 
joined to Lesbos by a causeway which formed two 
excellent natural harbours, one on the N. and the 
other on the 8. St. Paul on his return from his 
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Third Missionary Journey had arrived at Troas 
from Philippi, and, after a week’s stay at the 
former place, had preferred travelling by land to 
Assos, while the ship rounded the promontory of 
Lectum and picked him up on its S.'voyage. His 
motive for going by land may have been to remain 
longer with the disciples at Troas, or to be assured 
of the complete recovery of Eutychus. After St. 
Paul was taken on board at Assos, the ship sailed 
to Mitylene (Ac 204) and stayed there for the night. 
This was the usual practice for vessels in the 
A&gean Sea, where, during the summer, the N. 
wind blows during the day but falls in the after- 
noon. An early start would be made each morning 
before sunrise, so as to get the full benefit of the 
wind. After leaving Mitylene (Ac 20) the 
travellers sailed to a point opposite Chios, prob- 
ably near Cape Argennum. 

M., which has in later times given its name to 
the whole island of Lesbos, was a town of some 
importance in early history. It joined the Athen- 
ians in the Peloponnesian war, revolted from them, 
and was punished by almost complete annihilation. 
It made an alliance with the Macedonians under 
Alexander the Great, it offered a stubborn resist- 
ance to the Romans in the Mithridatic war, and 
was afterwards made a free city by Pompey. There 
is no record of any Christian church existing in the 
island at the time of St. Paul’s visit. M. formed 
part of the eastern half of the Roman empire, and 
was conquered in A.D. 1462 by the Turks, under 
whose power it has since remained. 


LITERATURE.—Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 291 ff.; Bouillet, Dict. 
Univ., s.v.; on the present town see Tozer, Islands of the 
Egean, 121, 184f., and on the ancient city, 7b. 186. 

C. H. PRICHARD. 

MIXED MULTITUDE, an expression used to 
describe certain people who accompanied the 
children of een out of Egypt Ex 12%, and 
‘fell a lusting’ at Kibroth-hattaavah Nu 11‘. 
It is also used of those who were separated from 
among the Israelites after their return from cap- 
tivity Neh 13°. In Ex 12% the Heb. is 22 17y, 
LXX émiwxros Torts, Vulg. vulgus promiscuum 
innumerabile, Targ. Onk. ‘many strangers,’ Syr. 
xnvio xany. The VSS agree in giving to ay the 
sense of a mingled people, as it is rendered in 
other passages (see further on), and to 15 its 
common meaning of ‘many,’ so that ‘ mixed multi- 
tude’ represents adequately the original in this 
passage. But in Nu 114 Heb. has a different word, 
jpapx7 (the & being quiescent) occurring only in 
this passage. It is probably a contemptuous term 
for a gathering together of the aun pe and there 
is no further indication of multitude than that 
implied in any gathering. The LXX and Vulg. 
omit the adjectives modvs and imnumerabile, but 
otherwise render asin Exodus. The earlier English 
translations indicate the difference in the original. 
Wyclif has in Ex 12% ‘the comoun of either sex 
unnoumbrable’ (where the influence of the Vulg. 
is evident), and Nu 114 ‘the comoun forsothe of 
either kynde.’ Tindale in Ex has ‘moch comon 
people,’ and also Coverdale ; but in Nu Tindale’s 
‘the rascall people’ was perhaps a little too 
forcible, and Coverdale has ‘comon sorte of 
people.’ The rendering of AV puts out of sight 
a variation in the original indicated in the earlier 
translations, and RV has not (as in some similar 
cases) brought it back into view. 

A similar criticism of AV and RV applies to 
Neh 13%. There the Heb. is 29y-52, the LXX 
renders the noun as before, but Vulg. has omnem 
alienigenam, which Wyclif renders by ‘alien,’ and 
the early English versions ‘every one that had mixte 
himself therin,’ a fair rendering of the Hebrew. 

The same Heb. word occurs, but with the def. art. 
(227), Jer 5027 (cvupcxros), Ezk 30°, where it prob. 


means ‘mercenaries,’ and (the y being pointed with 
Seghol) Jer 257-4 (¢¥uuixros). Both AV and RV 
translate ‘the mingled people’ in these passages, 
in 25” the poopie are in or near Egypt, in 25%4 
they are to the S.E. of Palestine on the borders of 
Arabia. The same Heb. consonants (differently 
pointed) denote Arabia; and for the parallel pas- 
sages 1 K 10”, 2 Ch 94, where both punctuations 
occur, see ARABIANS. The meaning of the Heb. 
word in the account given in Neh is evident. 
The strangers with whom Israel had contracted 
alliances, and the children of such alliances, formed 
the ‘mixed multitude’ or the ‘mingled people.’ 
The verb (in Hithpael) is used, Ezr 97, of these 
marriages, and Ps 106” of ‘mingling with the 
heathen.’ A similar condition of aflairs existed 
when the Israelites came out of their bondage in 
Egypt. The intercourse between Egypt and Israel 
continued, Solomon allied himself with Pharaoh’s 
daughter, and the special permission for the children 
both of Edomite and Egyptian parents to enter 
into the congregation (Dt 23°) shows that alliances 
between Israel and these nations were recognized. 
After the return from captivity a strict rule of 
severance from surrounding nations was enforced. 
A. T. CHAPMAN. 

MIZAR.—Ps 42 [Heb.”] reads, following the MT, 
‘O my God, my soul upon me®* is cast down; 
therefore do I remember thee from the land of 
Jordan and the Hermons, from the mountain of 
Mizar’ (so Driver, Parallel Psalter, and [substanti- 
ally] AV and RV; AVm and RVm suggest as an 
alternative tr® of the last expression yd 77 ‘from 
the little hill [or mountain],’ cf. LXX dd égpous 
puxpod, and Vulg. a monte modico). The question 
is whether mizar is an appellative or a proper 
name. If the latter, Mt. Mizar must have been 
in the vicinity of (or perhaps a part of) + Hermon, 
but it cannot be identified. Im the former sense 
(=‘a little thing,’ ‘a trifle’) mizar occurs in Gn 
1920-22, where by one of J’s characteristic etymo- 
logies the substitution of the name Zoar for the 
earlier Bela’ is accounted for by Lot’s plea, ‘O let 
me escape thither, is it not a little one (sys)? 

. . therefore the name of the city was called 
Zoar’ (ry, te. ‘pettiness,’ ‘ petty town,’ see Dillm. 
ad loc.). Cf. 2 Ch 2474 nwiy aysn ‘a small company 
of men’; Job 87 ys anwar ‘thy beginning was 
small’; Is 6338 ayy ‘for a little while’ + [all]. 

It_is possible that we ought to understand the 
word in this second sense in Ps 42°, the reference 
being to Zion, ‘the /itt/e mountain,’ in contrast to 
the giant Hermon (so Smend, Wellhausen, Sieg- 
fried-Stade).§ The Psalm may be the expression of 
the feelings of an Israelite, who, when he has 
reached the northern boundary of the Holy Land 
on his way to exile, sends back his sighs to the 
temple-hill and its services. Of course this involves 
an alteration of the MT, but all that is necessary 
is to drop the 5 in "7D, which may easily have crept 
into the text by accidental repetition of the final 
letter of oso77. This would give the rendering, 
‘T remember thee, thou little mountain, from the 
land of Jordan and the Hermons.’ Wellhausen- 
Furness (in PB), reading, as above, 77 instead of 
nap, tr. ‘Therefore on thee do I think, thou diminu- 
tive mountain, above all the land of Jordan and of 
Hermon,’ i.e. Zion is the one spot in all Palestine 
(‘the land of the Jordan and of Hermon’) which is 


* See note in Driver, Parallel Psalter, p. 464. 

+ In which case ‘ the little hill of Hermon’ of the Pr. Bk. may 
be materially correct, although as a translation of o’yDI7 
AWS) 10D it is, of course, quite inaccurate. 

t ‘Isaiah’ elsewhere (1025 2917) uses 1]/D (a word confined to 
Book of Is) in this sense. j 

§ Cf. Ps 6815f, where the high mountains look askance at ‘the 


mountain which God hath desired for his abode’ (orto 727 177 
ina). 
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ever present to the Psalmist’s mind. Wellh. (in 
SBOY) remarks that the expression ys) 17 ‘little 
mountain,’ for vyy¥ 17, is very strange. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

MIZPAH and MIZPEH.—A name of several 
places and towns in Palestine. In most cases it 
is spelt (in AV) Mizpah, but in several instances 
Mizpeh. The same variety of reading, 15s or 
75yp, occurs in the original. In three cases only is 
Mizpeh used with the definite article, viz. Mizpeh 
a town of Judah (Jos 15%), Mizpeh a town of 
Benjamin (Jos 185), and ‘the watch-tower of the 
wilderness’ (2 Ch 20%). In the other cases the 
article is omitted, viz. ‘the Valley (d%k'ah) of 
Mizpeh’ (Jos 118), Mizpeh of Gilead (Jg 11%), 
Mizpeh of Moab (1S 22%); but in these last 
two instances it would in any case be without the 
article, as it is followed by a word in the genitive. 

Mizpeh (7232) is derived from a3 to look out, to 
view; from the same root are derived the proper 
names Zephath (Jg 1”), Zephathah (2 Ch 14"), 
Ramathaim-zophim (1 § 1’; an impossible name),* 
the field of Zophim (Nu2344). TheTargum translates 
both Mizpeh and Zophim by smo ‘place of view,’ 
‘watch-tower’(?).+ Mizpeh is used to denote either 
a town (Jos 158 1876, Jo 11°, 1 S 22%) or a watch- 
tower (2 Ch 20%, Is 218). In the two cases where it 
is used to denote a watch-tower, it is translated so 
both in AV and RV, and by LXX ri cromedy; in 
the other cases the AV and RV render it as a 
proper name. 

Mizpah is always used with the article except in 
Hos 51. It is used only in connexion with fie lend 
of Mizpah, near Mount Hermon (Jos 11’), the site 
of the heap of stones of witness on Mount Gilead, 
and the sanctuaries of J” in Benjamin and near 
Shiloh. It is possible, then, that Mizpah represents 
an aboviginal name connected with a sanctuary, 
and hence the play upon the word Mizpah, and its 
root zaphah (‘to look out or view’), between Laban 
and Jacob (Gn 31*). 


The LXX gives a variety of readings for Mizpeh and Mizpah. 
(1) Mizpeh— 
(a) BMeoody, A Maconge. 
Lebanon (Jos 118). 
(6) Mecoe. Town of Benjamin (Jos 15%8), 
(c) B Maconue, A Merge. Town of Benjamin (Jos 1826). 
‘ Mea(c)ong%. Town of Moab (1 § 228). 
€) Bri cxoriey, A rns cxoxias. Mizpeh of Gilead (Jg 1129). 
(f) ray cxoriéy, The watch-tower (2 Ch 2024, Is 218), 
(2) Mizpah— . 
(@) 4 opuois (‘that which is seen,’ ‘a vision’). The scene 
of the covenant between Jacob and Laban in 
Gilead (Gn 8148), 
(6) B Macceywev, A Maconped. 
under Hermon (Jos 113), 
(c,) Mecrnge. The Mizpah of Gilead, where Jephthah 
spoke before the LorpD, and where Jephthah’s house 
was (Jg 1111.34), Mizpah near Shiloh, where Israel 
met before the Lorn (Jg 201-3). Mizpah of Benjamin, 
where Gedaliah ruled Israel (2 K 2525 [B Maccngcl), 
Jer 406-15 411.10 (Gr, 476-15 481.10}), Mizpah near 
Shiloh (Jg 211. 5.8), 
(c.) B Mecongxb, A Maongér, Muconge. Mizpah of Ben- 
jamin, where Israel met before the Lorp (1 S§ 75-16), 
Mizpah of Benjamin, where Gedaliah ruled Israel 
(2 K 2528), 
(ad) Meog:. Mizpah of Benjamin, where Gedaliah had 
ruled Israel (Neh 319), 
(e) ipl Mizpah of Benjamin in time of Asa (2 Ch 
166 


The valley of Mizpeh in the 


The land of Mizpah 


(f) 4 oxox. Mizpah of Gilead (Jg 1017), Mizpah of 
Benjamin in time of king Asa (1 K 1522), 

Josephus gives Marge (Ant. vi. iv. 3, vill. xii. 4) for 
Mizpah of Benjamin, Macgul4 (Ant. v. vii. 9) and 
Mecaglé (x. ix. 2) for Mizpah both of Benjamin and 
Gilead ; see also Ant. VI. ii. 1. 


These differences of name may give some indica- 
tion of the views held by the LXX as to the 
location of the various Mizpehs and Mizpahs. The 
two in the Lebanon and the town of Judah have 
special names; the remainder, viz. Mizpah or 

* See Comm. ad loc. and art. RAMATHAIM-ZOPHIM. 


t Neither NM10 nor 75s is necessarily a watch-tower; ‘p= 
‘place of watching,’ which may have been merely a hill. 


Mizpeh of Gilead, Shiloh, Benjamin, and Moab, 
are given under the names of Mac¢d, Macondd, 
and Macon¢d0. But Mizpah of Gilead is once 
translated as ‘the watch-tower,’ and Mizpah of 
Benjamin is given (in 2 Ch 16°) as Mac¢d, and in an 
identical passage (in 1 K 15”) as ‘the watch-tower. 
The inference may be drawn that, according to the 
view of the LXX, there was a Mizpeh or ‘ watch- 
tower’ in Gilead, not far from the meeting-place of 
Jacob and Laban, and this may have given rise to 
the play upon the word in naming ‘the heap of 
witness’ Mizpah. As Mizpeh was a watch-tower 
over the land of Gilead, so the Lord was ‘the 
watch-tower’ or ‘witness’ to the covenant at 
Mizpah ; and thus the two names would be bound 
together; and when the ark of the covenant in 
after-ages was stationed at Shiloh, Gibeah, the meet- 
ing-place of the people before the Lord, would be 
the Mizpah, while the nearest high place or ‘ watch- 
tower’ which for military purposes they would 
constantly have in use would be Mizpeh. The 
Rabbins took a similar view as to the word ‘ Rama- 
thaim-zophim,’ to which they gave the impossible 
translation ‘Ramotha of the scholars of the pro- 
phets,’ regarding the prophets as watchmen. 

There are at least seven distinct places alluded 
to under the names of Mizpeh and Mizpah, 
namely— 

4. Mizpah (assen, Samar. 71807, 2.€. mazzebah= 
the pillar).—One of the names of the pillar 
(mazzébah) and heap of stones (gal) put up by 
Jacob and his brethren in the mountain of Gilead 
in token of God being a witness to the covenant 
made that day between Jacob and Laban (Gn 
314-52). * The other names were Jegar-sahadutha 
(which see) and Galeed, the former being the 
western Aramaic for the ‘heap of the testimony,’ 
the latter being the Hebrew equivalent of the 
same (see GALEED, GILEAD). 

The name Mizpah, if it had the sense of a place 
where the Lord watched between two parties to a 
covenant, may have come to be applied to the 
places where the people held solemn assembly 
for deliberation in time of difficulty near the 
sanctuary of Jehovah, and it thus would be likely 
to be found near every place where the ark of the 
covenant or tabernacle remained for any time in 
addition to its original position in Gilead. It 
appears in connexion with the battles between all 
Israel and the Benjamites a few years after the 
death of Joshua, and is then evidently near Bethel 
and Shiloh, and again it appears in its original 
position some 150 years after in the time of 
Jephthah. 

There is no record showing to what extent this 
ancient sanctuary in Gilead was used during the 
times of the Judges, when the ark and tabernacle 
were at Gilgal and Shiloh, but at the time that 
the children of Israel were oppressed by the chil- 
dren of Ammon, and in their misery put away 
their false gods, the Ammonites were encamped 
in Gilead and all Israel at Mizpah (Jg 10”). It 
is apparent from the context that this was the 
original Mizpah of Gilead and not that of Shiloh 
or Benjamin, and from the expression ‘before the 
Lord in Mizpah’ it is surmised that the ark was 
present with the host of Israel (Speaker's Comm. 
on Jg 11). If this were so, it was sent over 
without the consent of the tribes of Israel on 
the western side of Jordan (Jg 121), as Jephthah’s 
action in fighting the Ammonites without the 
assistance of western Israel was called in question 
by them. The whole account would lead to the 


* On this passage see Dillmann’s note. The name ‘Mizpeh’ 
comes in very strangely. It is plain that there is an allusion to 
the mazzébah of the preceding context, as well as a desire to 
explain the origin of a Watch-Tower in the neighbourhood. 
See art. Jacos, vol. ii. p. 529. 
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inference that the eastern tribes assembled as a 
solemn conclave at the ancient scene of the cove- 
nant between Jacob and Laban at Mizpah, and 
then elected Jephthah as their captain-general 
to lead them to victory against the Ammonites, 
without any recourse to Shiloh. He then in the 
spirit of the Lord passed over Gilead and Man- 
asseh, and over Mizpah of Gilead, and from Mizpah 
of Gilead to the children of Ammon (Jg 11”), The 
LXX give the term ‘watch-tower’ both for the 
Mizpah where the eastern tribes of Israel encamped 
(Jg 10!) and for the Mizpah over which Jephthah 
passed. On Jephthah’s return from his victory 
over the Ammonites he came to his house at 
Mizpah, which the LXX render Maccn¢d, as they 
name the spot near the sanctuary where the tribes 
gathered before the Lord. There would thus 
appear, in the view of the LXX, to have been the 
Mizpah adjoining the sanctuary where the tribes 
gathered before the Lord and where Jephthah 
dwelt, and the Mizpeh on high ground near where 
the tribes encamped and where Jephthah passed 
over with them. 

The topographical indications as to the position 
of Mizpah of Gilead are meagre. It was in the 
mountains of Gilead (Gn 31%), and it was north 
of the Jabbék, because Jacob crossed that torrent 
after parting with Laban. It was a well-indicated 
boundary, to be used in succeeding ages between 
the Hebrews and the Arameans (Gn 31°). It 
was in the vicinity of a Mizpeh, watch-tower, 
or commanding situation (Jg 11%). Beyond this 
there can be little but conjecture. There is one 
indication, however, which seems to limit the line 
of Jacob’s journey east and west: he was coming 
from Padan-aram in the north-east, and with his 
herds and flocks would naturally travel along the 
level tableland to the east of the broken country 
falling towards the Jordan Valley, near the line 
of the present Derb el-Hajj, which avoids crossing 
the Jabbék by making a little detour to the east. 
Whether he came by Damascus or by Bozrah, he 
would arrive north of the Jabbék by passing 
through the vale in which Jerash is situated. It 
is suggested that this is the site of the meeting 
of Jacob and Laban. From the abundance of its 
waters, enough for an enormous city, this site 
must from the earliest times have been a resting- 
place for herds and flocks on their travels. Near 
to these waters (1960 ft.) are the commanding 
situations or Mizpehs, Neby Hdd (2400 ft.) and 
Jebel Hakdrt (3480 ft.), and to the west are dol- 
mens near the village of Sdf. Sir George Grove 
has suggested that the site of Mizpah at Jerash 
is also identical with those of Ramath-mizpah and 
Ramath-gilead (which see); and this seems to be 
the most satisfactory identification. 

2. Mizpah (nsye7).—The events related in Jg 19 
to 21 concerning the extermination of all the 
Benjamites save 600 by united Israel, though 
placed chronologically after the time of the Judges, 
are, from the mention of Phinehas, the grandson of 
Aaron (20%), usually considered (so far as the 
account is historical) to have occurred about 20 
years after the death of Joshua, at a time when 
there were no Judges in the land and the Israelites 
forsook the Lord and served Baal and Astarte 
(28). Josephus also places these events at the 
commencement of his account of the Judges 
(Ant. v.). 

The tabernacle with the ark had been set up at 
Shiloh in Ephraim, 10 miles north of Bethel, 
before the death of Joshua, and remained there 
as its chief and permanent residence until the 
death of Eli; but it would appear from the account 
here given (Jg 20. 21) that the ark of the covenant 
was carried about from place to place in time of 
war to the spot where the people assembled, and 
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in later years to where the Judge resided (Speaker’s 
Comm. on Jg 20). The positions of the places 
mentioned, so far as they are at present identified, 
are: Gibeah (Vell el-Fvi/?), 4 miles north of Jeru- 
salem ; Bethel (Beztin), 6 miles north of Gibeah; and 
Shiloh (Set/in), some 10 miles north of Bethel. A 
Levite was on his way to the house of the Lord, 
probably at Shiloh (Jg 18*! 9}8), possibly at Bethel, 
when he turned aside to spend the night at Gibeah 
of Benjamin close to Ramah (er-Radm), and here 
his concubine was outraged to death by Benjamites 
of that city. This deed united all Israel against 
Benjamin, and they gathered together as one man 
unto the Lord at Mizpah (in AV it is given as 
Mizpeh throughout), Jg 20. 

In order to understand the account, the question 
‘where was Mizpah?’ requires to be answered. 
It has usually been understood * that the Mizpah 
here spoken of and that where Samuel gathered 
the people together (1S 7) were identical. But 
there is no necessity for this conclusion: and the 
confusion of the two places renders the accounts 
of the occurrences unintelligible. The Mizpah of 
Samuel was in the heart of Benjamin near to 
Jerusalem, and it would have been impracticable 
for all Israel to have gathered together on this 
occasion before the Lord, at such a crisis, in the 
midst of the people with whom they were about 
to wage a war of extermination (but see Budde, 
‘Richter,’ in Kurzer Hdcomm. ad loc.). The two 
Mizpahs may have been quite distinct: they were 
the places of assembly of the people in solemn con- 
clave near a sanctuary or where the tabernacle and 
ark were, and in this particular case Mizpah would 
appear to have been some place of assembly between 
Shiloh and Bethel, probably close to Shiloh, where 
the tabernacle was. This is accentuated by the 
statement (20) that the children of Benjamin 
heard that the children of Israel had gone up to 
Mizpah: suggesting certainly that Mizpah was out- 
side the boundaries of Benjamin. 

3. The Mizpeh (Jos 18%), elsewhere the Miz- 
pah.—Mizpah of Benjamin is first (?) mentioned in 
the early days of Samuel (1S 7°). At this time 
Shiloh had fallen from its position as the sanctuary 
of J” (1S 44, Jer 7!? 26°) on account of the wicked- 
ness of Israel, the ark of the covenant had been 
captured by the Philistines, had been released by 
them, and abode in Kiriath-jearim twenty years 
(18 7°), during which time the children of Israel 
had fallen into idolatry and suffered severely at 
the hands of the Philistines, and then repented, 
and at the exhortation of Samuel put away the baals 
and Ashtaroth, and served the Lord only. Then 
Samuel with all the authority of judge and prophet 
gathered all the children of Israel to Mizpah to 
pray for them unto the Lord, as Joshua had 
gathered the tribes together to Shechem (Jos 24"). 

The question again arises, Where was this Miz- 
pah where the tribes gathered together before the 
Lord, and drew water and poured it out before 
the Lord, and fasted and confessed their sins? 
There is diversity of opinion as to the position 
of Samuel’s residence, Ramah or Ramathaim- 
zophim (?); but that which lends itself most readily 
to the account of Samuel’s life is a few miles north 
of Jerusalem, either Neb? Samii or some point on 
the high ridge north of SAdfdt (so van de Velde, 
Dillm., Tristram, G. A. Smith, etc.); and here 
Samuel built an altar, which may have been in 
connexion with the tabernacle, and this Mizpah 
may have been in close proximity to Samuel’s 
residence. If this were so, the position near Shafat 
is most suitable, as it will be shown that in after- 
years Mizpah appears to have been located not 
very far north of Jerusalem and overlooking it. 


* e.g. by Moore (Judges, p. 423), Budde (op. cit. supra), Buhl 
(GAP 168), and the majority of recent scholars. 
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We can now follow the changes which, upon 
the views adopted in this article, took place in the 
position of the Mizpah. First, it named the spot of 
the covenant between Jacob and Laban in Gilead ; 
secondly, we find it attached to the place of 
gathering of the people before the Lord in Shiloh, 
where the tabernacle was; then again we find the 
people gathering together before the Lord at the 
original ‘heap of witness’ in Gilead in the time 
of Jephthah ; and, lastly, it names the epee where 
Samuel gathered Israel before the recently-erected 
tabernacle near Ramah to serve God and resist the 
Philistines, and subsequently to choose the first 
king over Israel. Here the tabernacle remained 
for about fifty-seven years, until the dedication of 
the temple of Jerusalem ; and in process of time the 
name Mizpah appears to have clung to this spot, 
for we find that king Asa built Geba and Mizpah 
(2 Ch 166); and it is to be noted that the LXX call 
it in one case Macgéd and in the other riv cxomidy 
(1K 15”). During the days of the temple of 
Jerusalem the sanctuary at Mizpah would lose 
prestige; but it must have retained the affection 
of the people, for during the Captivity, when Jeru- 
salem Day desolate, Mizpah became the seat of 
government of the ruler of Judea (Gedaliah) under 
the king of Babylon, 2 K 25%, Jer 40° 41}. 

At the time of the rebuilding of the temple the 
district of Mizpah and men of Mizpah are spoken 
of, and it is alluded to as ‘the seat of the governor 
on this side the river’ (Neh 3’). The account (in 
Jer 418) of the pilgrims who were met by Ishmael 
out of Mizpah on their way southward trom She- 
chem, Shiloh, and Samaria with offerings to the 
house of the Lord, shows that Mizpah was on the 
high road from Shiloh to Jerusalem. 

In the time of the Maccabees, Mizpah (Macond) 
appears again as a place of solemn conclave, ‘ where 
the Israelites assembled themselves together and 
came to Mizpeh over against Jerusalem, for in 
Mizpeh was there aforetimes a place of prayer of 
Israel’ (1 Mac 3%), The expression ‘over against 
Jerusalem,’ taken in conjunction with the fact 
stated in Jer 41° that Mizpah was on the north 
road leading from Shiloh to Jerusalem, seems 
absolutely to fix Mizpah to a spot immediately 
north of and close to Jerusalem, as will be seen 
also to have been the view taken by Josephus. 
For the relation of Mizpah to Nob, and the view 
held by some that the two places are identical, see 
art. Nos. 

4.5, The land of Mizpah (nSs97 pqy, ryv Macedua, 
terra Mispha, Jos 11°). The valley of Mizpeh (nyp2 
nasn, A tov medlwy Macondd, campus Masphe), Jos 
115.—These two place, which, according to Dillm. 
(Jos. ad loc.) and Buhl (GAP 240), should perhaps 
be regarded as one and the same, are mentioned in 
connexion with the battle which took place at the 
waters of Merom, when Joshua led Israel against 
Jabin king of Hazor and the northern tribes. 
Joshua chased them (Jos 118) unto great Zidon, 
and unto Misrephoth-maim, and unto the valley of 
Mizpeh eastward. On his return he burnt Hazor, 
which, though not identified, is generally supposed 
to have been situated somewhat to the north of the 
waters of Merom (Lake Huleh). Joshua would thus, 
on going eastward from Zidon, have gone into the 
valley between the two Lebanons and have arrived 
at the buka or valley (bik'ah) of Lebanon under 
Hermon. We read We 11?) of Baal-gad in the 
valley (dik ah) of Lebanon under Hermon (Jos 1127 
127), and the Hivite lived under Hermon in the 
land of Mizpah (Jos 11%). At the present time 
the only bik'ah or buka (Arabic) of any extent in 
the neighbourhood is the great plain between the 
two Lebanons, reaching from the foot of Hermon 
to Baalbek. It would therefore appear that, 
whether these two places are identical or not, they 


are both near to Hermon. If the land of Mizpah 
may be taken to be all the country around 
Hermon, then the valley (dik ah) of Mizpeh may 
be the southern portion of the valley of the 
Lebanon. For other conjectures see Dillm., Jos. 
ad loc. f : 

6. Mizpeh (nax2n, Macgd, Mispha), a city of 
Judah (Jos 15%) in the Shephélah or lowlands, in 
a group of sixteen, some of which have been identi- 
fied both in the north and south of the Shephélah. 
It is given together with Dilean and Joktheel, 
neither of which has been identified; and there 
is no clue to its position, and no account is given. 
Tell es-Sdfieh, the Blanche Guarde or Alba Specula 
of the Middle Ages, has a name equivalent to 
Scopos or Mizpeh, but it has been suggested that 
this is Gath (so G. A. Smith, H@HL 227). Robin- 
son (BRP ii. 31) suggests that the valley of Zepha- 
thah, 2 Ch 14! (same root as Mizpeh), may have 
been near Tell es-Sajfieh. 

7. Mizpeh Moab (asin nas0, Maconda ris Mud 8, 
Maspha que est Moab) is mentioned only once 
(1S 223), as the place where the king of Moab 
was staying when David consigned his parents to 
his care. At this time the territories of Moab 
did not extend north of the river Arnon, the whole 
of the old Moabite country beyond having been 
allotted to Reuben. As Mizpeh means a lofty 
place where one can see far and wide (Gesenius, 
Lex.), the only suitable position in Moab appears 
to be the fortress of Moab (Kir of Moab), which 
commands the passes going down to the Dead Sea 
(Luhith and Horonaim). David probably brought 
his parents from Adullam down by the pass of 
Ziz to En-gedi, and thence round by the southern 
end of the Dead Sea up the pass of Horonaim to 
Kir of Moab (now Kerak). There can, however, 
in the absence of further information, be no cer- 
tain clue to the situation of Mizpeh Moab. 

LiteRATURE.—BRP i. ii.; Stanley, S. and P.; SWP ii.; 
PEF St, 1875-1877 ; Schwarz; Lightfoot, Syrian Stone Lore ; 
Conder, Heth and Moab, 175; G. A. Smith, HGHL 120, 586, 
589; Buhl, GAP (Index); Poels, Hist. du sanctuaire de l’ Arche, 
1897; the Commentaries of Dillm. on Genesis and Josua, of 
Moore and Budde on Judges, and of H. P. Smith on Samuel, ad 
U.citt. C. WARREN. 


MIZPEH.—See preceding article. 


MIZRAIM.—See Eaypr in vol. i. pp. 653%, 
G5oe 

MIZZAH (739). — A ‘duke’ of Edom, descended 
from Esau and Basemath the daughter of Ish- 
mael, Gn 36:17 (A. Mofé)=1 Ch 1° (B ’Opogé, A 
Moxé). The clan of which he is the eponym has 
not been identified. 


MNASON (Mrdcav [? Cypr. spelling of Attic 
Myjowrv—Blass] ; 8 Idowv), of Cyprus, with whom St. 
Paul and his companions lodged on the occasion of 
the apostle’s last visit to Jerusalem (Ac 211%), He 
is described as an ‘early’ (dpyaios) disciple, by 
which we may perhaps understand one who had 
been a disciple from the time of Pentecost (cf. 
év 4px, 11%). Nothing further is known of him, 
though from his Greek name he was prob- 
ably, if not a Gentile Christian, at any rate an 
Hellenist, with whom it would be natural and 
prident for St. Paul to lodge, looking to the 
eelings which existed among the Jewish Christians 
against him (vv.7-21, and see Meyer). For an 
interesting address on Mnason, in which the utmost 
is made of these scanty notices, see M‘Laren, 
Week-Day Addresses. G. MILLIGAN. 


MOAB, MOABITES (in MT ‘Moab’ is ay\n; on 
Moabite Stone asp; LXX Mad, ) MwaBetres, -Biris ; 
Josephus, MwaBos; Vulg. Moab; ‘Moabite(s)’ is 
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sayin, Yayd, ayio uz; LXX MwaBeirys, -Biryns; Vulg. 
Moabita; Assyr. Ma aba, Ma’bu, Mwdba).— 

i, The Name. 

ii, The Territory. 

iii. The Language. 

(A) Proper Names. 
(B) The Moabite Stone. (a) Notes on the Text; (d) 
Translation ; (¢) Notes on the Translation; (d) 
Features in which the language of the Moabite 
Stone differs from the Hebrew of OT. 
iv. The Religicn. 
v. People and History. 
Literature. 

i. NAME.—The MT gives no etymology, but in 
Gn 19%7 (J) LXX adds after ‘she called his name 
Moab,’ Aéyouca,’Ex rob rarpés wou, 2.¢. ‘ay ‘from my 
father.’ The presence of an etymology of Ammon 
in the following verse favours the LXX text, which 
is adopted by Jos. Ant. I. xi. 5, Jerome, de Wette, 
and Ball, SBOT. Other etymologies suggested 
are 18 1D=.N 'p ‘seed of a father’ (Ges. Thes.; 
Fuerst, HW) ; or from as’ ‘to wish for’ (Maurer, 
Cursus, p. 130), referring to the attractive char- 
acter of the land. ‘The last is the only one that is 
possible, and it is scarcely probable. ‘Moab’ serves 
indifferently as the name of the land or the people, 
the Moabites occupying Moab throughout the 
whole period during which they are known to 
history. Probably ‘Moab’ was first the name of 
the land and then of the people. 

li. TERRITORY.—‘ Moab’ was the high tableland 
east of the Dead Sea and the southernmost section 
of the Jordan. Its western frontier is clearly 
defined by these natural boundaries: to the south 
lay Edom and the desert ; to the east, Ammon and 
the desert; to the north, before the conquest by 
the Israelites, probably Ammon, after the conquest 
Israel. Towards the desert there could be no 
clearly - defined boundary, and the frontiers be- 
tween Moab, Edom, Ammon, and Israel shifted with 
the balance of power; but, roughly speaking, the 
territory inhabited by Moabites, and forming 
the Moabite state when not encroached upon by 
foreign aggression, was the cultivated plateau 
(specially known as ham-Mishér, ‘the Level’ or 
‘Plateau,’ AHGHL 53; or Mishér of Medeba, 
Jos 13°16; or Sharon, 1 Ch 5%, AGAL 548) from 
the southern end of the Dead Sea to a line some 
miles beyond its northern extremity. Kir of Moab 
is nearly as far south as the southern end, and 
Heshbon and Jazer (wh. see) are some distance 
beyond the northern end of the Dead Sea. This 
plateau is divided by the deep chasm of the Arnon. 
The northern part of this territory is claimed by 
some documents for Reuben or Gad, and was at 
times under the dominion of Israel (cf. below, 
History). The extreme area of Moab might be 
reckoned at 50 miles long by 30 broad, 1500 sq. 
miles, about as large as Hampshire, but the 
cultivated plateau is only about 10 or 12 miles 
broad. 

Conder (Heth and Moab, p. 124) describes Moab 
as ‘a plateau about 3000 feet above the Medi- 
terranean level, or 4300 feet above the Dead Sea. 
The western slopes are generally steep. The 
lower formation 1s the Nubian sandstone . 
above this a dolomitic limestone, with bold preci- 
pices in some places, forms the upper part of the 
hills, and is capped by a soft marl full of flints... 
the general aspect of the Moabite mountains rising 
to the plateau is barren in the extreme. The 
sandstone varies from purple to a light tawny 
colour, and the ridges are divided by deep narrow 
ravines. . . . Inspring the rounded, shapeless hills 
are covered with grass and wild flowers, and parts 
of the plateau are now sown with corn; but the 
number of trees in Moab might be counted with 
the fingers of one hand. . . . Moab is a land of 
streams.’ According to HGHL (p. 535) the plateau 
is broken by ‘deep, wide, warm valleys,’ with 


springs and brooks; and ‘eastward the plateau 
is separated from the desert by low rolling hills.’ 
Conder states that gazelles, wild oxen, wolves, 
jackals, hyzenas, vultures, and eagles are found on 
the plateau. But the appearance of the country 
to-day must be very different from that which it 
presented when it was the seat of a powerful and 
prosperous state. The prophets dwell upon the 
‘cities of Moab’; and in their days this land of 
streams was carefully cultivated, dotted here and 
there with fortified towns and villages. Its roads 
and ruins still witness to ancient fertility and 
populousness. Although the existing remains are 
largely Greek and Roman, they show the former 
capabilities of the country, and fairly represent 
the prosperity of Moab in OT times. 

The population must have been considerable. 
Conder estimates the present population of the 
Belka, of which Moab is a part, at about 19,000. 
Hampshire in 1891 had 666,250 inhabitants. Per- 
haps 500,000 would be the highest possible estimate 
of the population of Moab in its most flourishing 
days. One remarkable feature of the country is 
its great wealth of cairns, stone-circles, dolmens, 
and menhirs. Conder states that 700 of these 
rude stone monuments were found by the Palestine 
Exploration Fund surveyors in 1881: he is doubtful 
whether as many similar monuments exist in all 
the rest of Palestine. 

In addition to the plateau itself, Moab comprised 
the southern corner of the eastern part of the 
Arabah or valley of the Jordan, the ‘arbéth Méab, 
the low hills skirting the plateau east and south, 
and pasture land beyond these hills out into the 
deserts. The climate, natural products, etc., are 
those of Eastern Palestine, in which part of 
Moab is usually included. 

The following cities, etc., are mentioned as at 
one time or another Moabite ; the names in italics 
are probably variants of those in ordinary type, 
which respectively precede them ; they are some- 
times placed slightly out of alphabetical order to 
show the connexion. Names in capitals are found 
only on the Moabite Stone. For details see the 
separate articles on these names. 


Ar-of-Moab, Arnon, Aroer, Ataroth, Bayith, Beer-elim, Beser, 
Beth-bamoth, Bamoth, Bamoth-baal, Beth-baal-meon, Beth- 
meon, Beth-diblathaim, Beth-gamul, Beth-jeshimoth, Beth- 
peor, Bozrah, Dibon, Dimon, Eglaim, Eglath-shelishiyah, 
Elealeh, Heshbon, Holon, Horonaim, Jahaz, Jahzah, Jazer, 
Kerioth, Kir-of-Moab, Kir-heres, Kir-hareseth, Kiriathaim, 
Kiriath-huzoth, KRHH (? Korhah), Luhith, Madmen, Medeba, 
Mephaath, Misgab, MHRT (? Moharath), Nebo, Nimrim (waters 
of), Nimrah, Nophah, Nobah (?), Peor, Pisgah, Sela, Sibmah, 
SRN (?Sharon), Zoar, Zophim. 


iii. LANGUAGE (Proper Names and Moabite 
Stone).—Our knowledge of the language is derived 
from the Moabite proper names in OT, etce., and 
from the Moabite Stone. Both show that Moabite 
is ‘simply a dialect of Heb.’ (Stade, i. 113). Where 
it differs from biblical Hebrew it agrees either with 
Pheenician or Canaanite, which is also very closely 
allied with Hebrew ; or with Arabic, the language 
of the eastern neighbours of Moab. According to 
Hommel (4 HT 275), the spelling on the Stone has 
a strong affinity with that of the Minzan inscrip- 
tions; ¢.g. the Moabite Mehdeba’, Neboh, are more 
akin to Minzan than to Heb., which writes Médebd, 
Nebo. 

The close connexion with Heb. is shown by the 
following resemblances—the details of differences 
are given below. The forms of almost all the proper 
names are consistent with their being of Hebrew 
origin. This might be partly accounted for by the 
fact that, for the most part, they are known to us 
only from Heb. sources. But the Stone is un- 
doubtedly a Moabite document, and almost all its 
words, inflexions, and idioms occur in OT. For 
instance, it has two characteristic Heb. idioms— 
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the waw consecutwe with Impf., only certainly 
elsewhere in Pheenician (Ges.-Kautzsch, Eng. tr., 
136n.; cf. Konig, Syntax, 510f.); and the use of 
the Inf. Abs. to emphasize a finite tense (72" 718 
in l. 7),—not, however, peculiar to Hebrew. The 
characters on the Stone are very similar to those 
of the Siloam inscription. 

(A) Proper Names.—In addition to the names of 
cities given at the end of the section on Territory, 
the following proper names are found in OT and 
Moabite Stone (the latter initalics). (1) PERSONS: 
—Balak, Chemosh-melek or Chemosh-gad, Eglon, 
Ithmah, Mesha, Orpah, Ruth, Sanballat (?), 
Shomer or Shimrith, Sihon (?), Zippor; also in 
inscriptions (see History), Kammusu (Chemosh)- 
nadab, Kmshyhy (Chemoshyehi=‘Chemosh gives 
life,’ Baethgen, p. 13), Mutsuri, Salmanu. (2) 
DEITIES :—Chemosh, Ashtar-Chemosh. (8) the 
LIVER Arnon. 

(B) Moabite Stone.—This Stone was a monument 
erected by Mesha king of Moab, c. 850, to com- 
memorate his victories over Israel. In 1868 a 
Prussian traveller, the Rev. F. A. Klein, discovered 
the upper portion of it, about 34 ft. high, by 2 ft. 
broad and 2 ft. thick, with rounded top, amongst 
the ruins of Dibon (Dibdn). In 1869 a rough 
squeeze was taken by an Arab for M. Clermont- 
Ganneau. There is also a copy of ll. 13-20 made 
for him by another Arab. Then the Stone was 
broken up by the Arabs in the hope of making 
more profit out of the fragments. Two large frag- 
ments and 18 small ones were recovered. From 
these, with the addition of reconstructions from 
the squeeze of the missing portions, a restoration 
of the Stone has been made, and placed in the 
Jewish Court of the Louvre at Paris. There is a 
facsimile of this restored Stone in the British 
Museum. The text is printed on p. 404. 


Moabite Alphabet— 


HEBREW. MOABITE, HEBREW. MOABITE, 


& 


a) 


s&s 


qZTH-4ypDpv wv & 


does not occur. 5 


K Sey Oma OH te er 


~ 


(a) Notes on the Text.—The following abbrevia- 
tions are used in what follows :— 
Cl=Clermont -Ganneau, La Stele de Mésa, 1887 (a review 
of SS). 


G=Ginsburg, Moabite Stone, 1871. ; 
L=ULidzbarski, Nordsemitischen Lpigraphik, 1898, p. 415, 


etc. 

N=Nordlinder, Die Inschrift des Kénigs Mesa von Moab, 
1896, apud SH, only referred to when differing from 
SS. 


SH=Socin (with Holzinger), Zur Mesainschrijt, Berichte der 
Sdchsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, 1897, 
only referred to when differing from SS. 

SS=Smend and Socin, Die Inschrift des Kénigs Mesa von 
Moab, 1886. 


The differences of opinion given here relate to 
what and how much can be actually seen on the 
fragments, squeeze, etc., of the Stone. Conjec- 
tures as to letters entirely missing or quite illegible 
will be referred to under the translation. Dots 
over letters signify that, in the opinion of the 
authority quoted, they are indistinct. As G@ had 
not access to the squeeze or any reproduction of 
it, G cannot be cited for its readings. 


1. After wn3—SS, abn 3 Cl, G, 3; Cl suggests as alternatives 
sby or nby from Pheenician parallels; L, bp. 

3. After D1—SS, 9° yw; Cl, nothing distinct; L, dD: yy, 

4, In ]25* n—SS, D; Cl, G, N,v; L, d. 

5. In 7iN*—SS, L, >; Cl, Gn; N, 3. 

6. After TN—SS, 7273; Cl, only part of a 3 visible; JZ, 
3079. 

7. After nN—SS, 5x53; C1, G, only WN; L, [>]s $3. 

8. At the beginning—SS, C7, G, L, p. 

In *p’—SS, G, L, 7; Cl, 1 or 4, possibly *” should be 
joined with °sn, and the combination read as a proper name, 
After *nv—SS, L, vw». 
9. After 8I—SS, j2; CZ, nothing distinct ; ZL, V, SH, ey 
10. In n* * * — SS, LD, wy; Cl, nothing distinct. 
After *7$D—SS, °; Cl, not visible; L, N, SH, *. 

ll. In***n—SS, D* DY; Cl, not visible; L, SH, D+ oy. 

12. In* —SS, ZL, D0; Cl, not distinct. 

13. In * * *X—SS, ww; Cl, N, nothing distinct ; LZ, [2°] v3. 

14. In *}—SS, L, 8; Ol, N, not visible. 

15, In*x+—SS, Cl, L, n. 

16. In *b3_ss, Bus C1, 7; Gates QO; NV, nothing distinct. 

After AON—SS, piad1- 7239 + [AN]; OZ, 77593 7 [pdx], 
nothing else distinct, nothing on squeeze where SS, see the ] 
after 31), neither can there be a iD in this word; G, pds] . 
L,y**9+ 7932 q[boN]. 

In * *}— SS, 31; Cl, LZ, nothing distinct. 

17. In* *x—SS, 81; Cl, nothing distinct; L, [s]}. 

18. In 07 *anodNi—SS, *; Cl, G, L, N, H (in SH) only a dot. 
Note size of Moabite yod. 

After 733—SS, L, ns. 

19. After **35D—SS, 1°; Cl, nothing distinct; Z,1>N,?°, 

23. In *wxn—sSS, 1; Cl, not distinct ; L, 9, 

In *1p1—SS, 2; Cl, L, N, SH, 3. 

24, In *- wy—sSS, L,5; Cl, only visible with the eyes of faith. 
G does not give bin facsimile, but prints it in Heb. Text, with- 
out any indication that it is restored and not read. 

26. At the beginning—SS, 1 * 13 Cl, neither visible nor con- 
sistent with the amount of space or the traces visible; L, mis 
Ny. 

In * * 9NI—SS, L, 33 Cl, 1 1 G,}. 

27. In* *y—SS, ZL, }’; Cl, nothing distinct; @, Z in facsimile, 
S in Heb. Text. 

28. In*So—SS, L, 3; Cl, N, not visible. 

29. At beginning—SS, *n; Cl, n; ZL, * hz 

in * 35S: 
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30. At beginning—SS, 8... 77D °°; L,8 =" piri). 2 
At end—SS, L, 7p; Cl, H(in SH),......336,0. 
81. After NI—SS, TON JI FIT* 35 CZ, WN PPL; 
L, wx * 9) #8335 N, Pon: a. 


32. In * * * NSS, nbs - 13; Cl, not visible, and too much 
for the available space; L,* *1° 7. 


33. In 71 * *—SS, wy apparently by some misunderstanding, 
as, according to Cl, no portion of either fragment or squeeze 
exists before the 1; DL, **. 


In*** 58, m4; 02, [n]; ZL, 01%. 

34. In n*; SS, Cl, 7) ; SS suggest that possibly D may be 
represented and not wv; they discover before this letter traces 
ofa; Socin thinks that the letter in piw read as 7 may be 
SieeGaaw a, 


(@) Translation. 


Words in () represent Moabite words, some or all the letters 
of which are not clear enough to make it certain what they 
are. Words in[] represent conjectural restorations where the 
text has entirely, or almost entirely, disappeared. Words in 
{()] represent conjectural restorations of words, in which one 
or more, but not all the letters, can be distinctly read. OT 
names are given in AV spelling ; in other cases the consonants 
are given, without supplying vowels. Words required by Eng- 
lish idiom but not by Hebrew are in italics. Symbols as in 
Notes on Text. In some cases the Hebrew order has been 
preserved, and the English order is shown by subscript 
numerals. 

1. I am Mesha, son of Chemosh (-melech, SS, L, 
or -gad, Cl, G), king of Moab, the D- 

2. ibonite | My father was king over Moab thirty 
years and I became ki- 

3. ng after my father | And I made this high- 
place of Chemosh in KRHH | as a token of grati- 
tude for (the deliverance wrought for M-, SS, L)# 

4. esha, because He saved me from all the (king, 
SS, £, or ‘despoiler,’ C7, G) s, and because He 
caused me to see my desire upon all that hated 
me—Omr- 

5. i, king of Israel, and® he oppressed Moab 
many days, because Chemosh (was) angry with 
lan— 

2 


6. d his | And his son succeeded him, and he 
- 


also said, I will oppress Moab | In my days, he 
spoke (thus, SS, LZ) [Let us go, G] 

7. But I saw my desire upon him and upon his 
house, and Israel perished for ever’. Now Omri 
annexed (all the lan- 

8. d) of Medeba, and Israel occupied it, his days 
and half his son’s days, forty years, and (resto- 


9. red) it Chemosh in my days | And I built 4 
ers 1 


Baal-meon, and I made in it the "ShWH.e, and I 
(built) 
10. Kirjathaim ; | And the men of Gad occupied 
the land of (Ataro)th from of old, and built coe 
6 


himself the king of (I-) 
8 1 2 8 4 
11. srael Ataroth | And I fought against the 
5 


town? and took it|and put to death all the 
(people of, SS, L) 

12. the town, a pleasing spectacle for Chemosh 
and for Moab | and I removed thence ’R’L” of 
DWDH*?, and I 

13. [?]4 it, before Chemosh in Kerioth | and I 
settled in it—Ataroth—the men of ShRN, and the 
(men of) 

14. MHRTh | And Chemosh said to me, Take 
Nebo* against Israel | and I (w-) 

15. ent by night, and fought against it from 
break of dawn till noon | and I (t-) 

16. ook it, and put them? all to death, seven 


thousand (men, SS, Cl, G, L) (and boys, SS;...... 
Ci vandiecc: s, LZ) | and women, and (girl, SS,..... 
Cl, L) 

17. s and female slaves” | for I had made it 
taboo” to ‘ShTR° Chemosh | and I took thence (? 

18. 7)? s of YHWH and I (?)2% them before 
Chemosh | And the king of Israel built (7) 

19. Jahaz, and occupied it while he fought 
against me | And Chemosh drove him out before 
(me and, SS, L) 

20. I took from Moab two hundred men, of 
all its clans’, and led them‘ against Jahaz, and 
took it 

21. to add i¢ to Dibon | I built QRHH, the walls 
of the forests“, and the walls of 

22. the ‘PhL*| And I built its gates, and I 
built its towers | And I¥ 

23. built the house of the king,” and I made 
sluices’ [(for the reservoirs for the water, SS)] in 
the (midst) of 

24, the city | And there was no cistern in the 
midst of the city in KRHH, and I said to all the 
people, Make (for) 

25. you, each of you, a cistern in his house | And 
I hewed the MKhRThTh? for KRHH by means 
of the prisoners 

26. taken from Israel| I built Aroer, and I 
made the road by the Arnon, (and, SS, L, C2) 

27. I built Beth-bamoth, for it had been de- 
stroyed | I built Bezer, for (it was in ruins), 

Sl wate selewesone st >» (men) of Dibon, fifty, for all 
Dibon was loyal | And I (reign- 

29. ed)......... a hundred in the cities* which I 
added to the land | And I bui(It) 

30. [(Medeba)] and Beth-diblathaim | And as 
for 4 Beth-baal-meon, there I placed (flocks) 

31. sheep of the land | and 
Horonaim, wherein dwelt (the Son of Dedan, and 
Dedan said, SS). 


DO Mec ancaisbesconie cranes Chemosh said to me, Go 
down, fight against Horonaim, and I went (down 
and 99),..... 

31 in dy ancoodhsnddanadedognacno innacnenads ? Chemosh in my 
days and ?......”” from thence? | ...... 

Buh -dsdopobdascoBeandbaonadonnopddoD ean da (iL) eeeeepeeeee 


(c) Notes on Translation. 


3. @. The Moabite of ‘the deliverance wrought for Mesha’ is 
MSh‘ MSh’. 

5. b. More idiomatically, ‘Omri, king of Israel, who oppressed’ ; 
cf. Ges.-Kautzsch, Eng. tr. p. 341 n. 

7. c. So SS, Noldeke (1870). 

G, ‘In my days’ he [the king of Israel] said, ‘(Let us go) 
and I will see my desire on him and his house’; and Israel 
said, ‘I shall destroy it for ever.’ 

9. d. t.e. ‘extended and fortified.’ 

9. e. *ShWH only occurs here and perhaps line 23, which, 
with 24f., deals with the water supply of KRHH ; perhaps= 
reservoir ; SS, ‘ Teich.’ 

10. f. Kirjathaim and Diblathaim, 30 end in N in the 
Moabite text. 

11. g. ‘town,’ SS. ‘Wall,’ G, Néldeke. 

12. h. ’R’J., perhaps also in 17 f., probably=Heb. Sys Is 291 
(AV, Ariel) Kethibh of Ezk 4315.16, Keré byny, not found else- 
where, usually rendered ‘altar-hearth’ (Oa. Heb. Lea. s.0v.). 

12. 7. DWDH, apparently the name of a deity worshipped by 
the Israelites of Ataroth ; not mentioned elsewhere, unless the 
same as the sun-god Dodo; cf. the proper name Dudw in the 
Amarna tablets. All these names, as well as David =‘ Beloved.’ 
It is curious that, of the three or four places in which ’R’L 
occurs, it is connected with the City of David in Is 29! and with 
DWDH here. Cf. ARIEL and Davin. 

12f. j. Read 71n0N); cf. 1.18. In 28 1718 anD=‘drag,’ so 
here SS, L, ‘schleppen’ ; in Jer 15?=‘ tear,’ so here Neubauer. 

G translates ‘ offered.’ 

14. k. Nebo, spelt NBH. 

16. 7. The sense is the same, 
them,’ or mo, lit. ‘all of it.’ 

17. m. female slaves, nan, so SS, LD; cf. Jg 590 open Om) 
‘a damsel, two damsels.’ : 

17. n. made it taboo, and1n7, o1n=‘devote’ to a deity, 
usually by slaying men or animals ; cf. Jos 617. 

17. 0. ‘ShTR=Babylonian Ishtar ; cf. on Religion. 

17. p. How much is visible is doubtful, but we may restore 
’R’LY ; cf. h, ‘ altar-hearths of.’ 


whether we read nb5 ‘all of 
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18. g. ‘dragged’ or ‘tore’; cf. 7. 

18. 7. built; cf. d. 

20. s. its clans, nw. 

Hither w is for wx head, so L, which may be interpreted 
‘chiefs,’ Néldeke, ¢.e, SS, chiefs and their followers, ‘clans’ ; 
ef. WN for YN poppy, Dt 3282. 

Or for v7 poor, Ps 823, also written UN Pr 104, so G. 

20. t. led, lit. carried. ; ‘ 

21. u. walls of the forests, perhaps enclosing wooded hills, or 
gardens ; or the walls on the side towards the forests. 

22. v. ‘PhL=Heb. boy either hill, SS, L, RV of Is 3214, 2 K 524, 
or citadel, Neubauer, in Neh 326f-=a quarter of Jerusalem. 

22. w. ‘I.’ The letters of this word are partly in 23. 

23. x. Neubauer, ‘house of Moloch.’ y. sluices, 53, so SS (2), 
L (2), a sense suggested by the use of x52 in Heb, for ‘shut 
in’; or LZ (2), Driver, construct of D}8?73 ‘ both’; G, ‘prisons,’ 
from Heb. xb m2=‘ prison.’ 

25. 2. I hewed (KRTY) the MKhRThTh, 7.¢. a ‘cutting’ of 
some kind; SS, ‘ich schnitt ein (?) die Einschnitte (?)’; L, ‘I 
hewed timber’; G, ‘I dug the ditch,’ 

27. aa. ruins reading }’, plural of *y ‘heap.’ 

28. bb. The beginning of 1. 28 is lost; the w is probably the 
lost letter of ws (collective) ‘men.’ 

29. cc. in the cities, so SS, L, Neubauer ; but G, ‘ Bikran’; 
Noldeke, ‘ cattle.’ 

30. dd. And as for Beth-baal-meon, so, SS, the | is probably 
equivalent to a stop; moreover, Beth-baal-meon is probably 
the same as Baal-meon, which was built in 1. 9. But @ and 
Neubauer neglect the | , and make Beth-baal-meon the last of 
the list of towns beginning with Medeba. 

30. ee. (flocks), so SS, L, translating the reading 1p3, Neubauer 


‘shepherds,’ as Heb. 773, 2 K 34, RV ‘sheepmaster,’ of Mesha, 
and Am 11, 

31. ff. (the Son of Dedan, etc.), so SS, translating their read- 
ing ; the text as seen by Cl and L is too fragmentary to admit 
of probable restoration. 


32, gg. and I went (down and), translating SS, L’s 1 79"); if 
with SiS we further read nbs, we should restore with them 
onnbs < fought,’ so Neubauer [and made war]. 


38. hh. The readings of 33, assy; L, a7*5y, point to a 
place-name ‘L’DhH (‘Eleadeh). 


(d) Features in which the language of the Moubite 
Stone differs from the Hebrew of OT. 


(a) 73x’ NK for ‘I’ without the final » Y of the 
Heb. °238. As elsewhere the Stone always expresses 
the silent consonant of final vowels, 73s can 
scarcely be ‘338 written defectively. The same 
form is found in Pheen., J, s.v. 

(8) The feminine singular ends in n instead of x 
as in Hebrew. 

(vy) The pluralis formed by Nwn, as in Aramaic 
and Arabic, instead of by Mem, as in OT Heb. 
jwow 2, 1bp 4, jo 5, ja0 5, yyw 8. So occa- 
sionally in OT. 

(6) The form ny 2, 8, ShTh for Heb, mw ‘year,’ 
as in Neopunic inscriptions (LZ, p. 379). 

(e) In 33» 5, ‘and he humiliated,’ and yx 6, 
‘and I humiliated,’ the last radical is apparently 
a Waw with full consonantal force, whereas the 
corresponding radical in Heb. is a silent He. 

(§) The affix for ‘his,’ ‘him,’ is 7. asi 6, 
maon 6, ma 6, 8, 72 7, man 7, nD 8, ete., as 
occasionally in Heb., e.g. nbax ‘his tent,’ Gn 92 
(see Ges.-Kautzsch, § 91 e). 

(y) Line 8, sa1n5 MH DB’, for Heb. sa1> MYDB’, 
Medeba. 

(0) The form onnds ‘ fight against,’ line 11. 

Heb. uses the Niph. (in three cases the Qal) in 
the sense of ‘fight.’ 

onnby, if parsed as Heb., must be taken as Hith- 
pael, the n of the prefix and the first radical 
being transposed, a transposition only occurring 
in Heb. when the first radical is a sibilant. This 
transposition, however, regularly occurs for all 
first radicals in the Arabic 8th conj. igtatala, 
which is equivalent in sense to the Heb. Hithpa‘el. 
See, further, Driver, Sam. xcili. 

(:) The inscription belongs to the primitive stage 
of Hebrew writing, in which doubtless most of the 
OT books were originally written, in which the 
seriptio defectiva was used, and no distinction was 


made between medial and final letters of alphabet. 
Silent consonants, however, are used for final 
vowels, ’2" ‘my father,’ 1. 2; 712=Heb. 13, ete. ; in 
the affixes, 07°(?), 1. 18, m, 1. 22; and in j2™, °33". 

(x) The following words, in addition to proper 
names, do not occur in the OT: nws, 1. 9; n™, 
1. 12; map, 1. 25 from Heb. /nn2; pw (?), 1. 34. 

(A) According to the readings of SS in ll. 11, 16, 
26, the prefixed preposition » is used to express 
the genitive. Fi 

iv. RELIGION. —Up to a certain point the 
Moabite religion was henotheistic, and the rela- 
tion of Chemosh to Moab was exactly that of J” 
to Israel (see CHEMOSH). On the strength of a 
winged sun-disk on the gem containing the name 
Chemoshyehi, Baethgen regards Chemosh as God 
of the Sunshine, and a manifestation of Molech. 
The Greeks identified Chemosh with Ares. Sanctu- 
aries to Baalpeor (wh. see), and possibly Nebo (wh. 
see), and other gods, neither destroy the parallel 
with Israel, nor prove that Moab failed to pay a 
special, unique homage to Chemosh. Even the 
occurrence on the Stone of a deity Ashtar- (or 
Ishtar-) chemosh would not destroy the parallel 
with Israel. Ashtar-chemosh (see ASHTORETH in 
vol. i. p. 1714) is usually distinguished from 
Chemosh ; and probably El Shaddai, El Elyon, 
Jahweh Zeba’oth, are not sufficiently similar com- 
pounds to be urged against this view. But if in- 
scriptions of Solomon or Ahab were preserved, the 
might name other deities beside Jahweh. Accord- 
ing to Baethgen, Ashtar-chemosh is a name which 
claims for Chemosh the attributes of Ishtar. 
Chemosh had his temples, priests, sacrifices, and 
offerings. The inhabitants of conquered cities were 
‘devoted’ to him, 7.e. massacred in his honour 
(Stone, ll. 12, 17). Mesha sacrificed his firstborn 
to Chemosh, as Ahaz offered his son to Molech. 

But there is no extant evidence that any Moab- 
ites regarded Chemosh as the one God, in a mono- 
theistic sense; or that there was any attempt by 
priestly legislation to purify the ritual from super- 
stition and immorality; or that there was any 
ethical or spiritual movement parallel to the minis- 
try of the prophets in Israel. 

vy. PEOPLE AND History. —The patriarchal 
narratives in Gn preserve a tradition, which may 
be unhesitatingly accepted as historical, to the 
effect that Moab was very closely akin to Israel, 
and that up to a certain point the history of Israel 
is also the history of Moab. Moab is the son of 
Lot and the brother of Ammon, Lot is the nephew 
of Abraham, and accompanies him in the migra- 
tion first from Ur and then from Haran. In 
other words, Lot (7.e. Moab with Ammon), Ish- 
mael, the Bné Keturah and Edom, once formed 
with Israel that loose confederation of kindred 
tribes which bore the common name Hebrews, and 
followed Abraham from Mesopotamia into Canaan. 
According to these narratives, Lot shared for a 
time the nomad life of the other Hebrews in 
Western Palestine, but was the first of the allied 
clans to leave the confederacy. Lot settled in 
Sodom and Gomorrah, but after the calamity 
which overwhelmed those cities the Bné Lot be- 
took themselves to the pasture-lands E. of Jordan, 
and, as the separate political organizations of Moab 
and Ammon, occupied the territory in which they 
remained till they disappeared from history. Thus 
Moab passed from the nomad stage into that of 
agriculturists and city-dwellers at a much earlier 
date than Israel. Possibly the Khabiri of the 
Amarna tablets are the Henrens at their first 
entry into Palestine before the confederacy began 
to break up. 

We do not know the exact limits of the territory 
first occupied by Moab, but it probably stretched 
northward from the Arnon, along the eastern 
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banks of the Dead Sea and the Jordan. We read 
in Dt 2!°‘the Emim dwelt therein ‘‘[in the land 
of Moab]” aforetime, a people great, and many, 
and tall, as the Anakim: these also are accounted 
Rephaim, as the Anakim ; but the Moabites call 
them Emim.’ J” gave this land to Moab as He 
gave the land of the Horites to Edom. In Gn 
14° the Emim are at Kiriathaim, a town north of 
the Arnon, spoken of later on as Moabite. The 
statement is quite consistent with the position of 
ch. 14, as the birth of Moab, 7.e. its first appear- 
ance as a distinct tribe, is not related till 19°”. 
If we could trust the synchronisms with Baby- 
lonian and Elamite history based on the names 
in 141, the incident happened shortly before the 
restoration of Babylonian supremacy by Ham- 
murabi, B.C. 2200; and Moab made its appearance 
somewhat later (HC p. 161ff.). But the archeo- 
logical relations of Gn 14 are still quite uncer- 
tain (cf. L. W. King, Letters, etc., of Hammurabi, 
Introd.). The antiquarian note, Dt 2)", is a late 
addition, and, according to Holzinger on Gn 14° 
and Steuernagel on Dt 2”, the Emim are purely 
legendary (cf. EMI). 

The OT says nothing more about Moab till the 
time of the Exodus. From the Amarna tablets 
and other Egyptian, Babylonian, and Assyrian 
monuments we gather that Babylonia and the 
Hittites exercised great influence in Syria before 
c. B.C. 1400; and that for some time before that 
date Syria was an Egyptian province, but that, 
apparently, about 1400, Egyptian authority was 
breaking down throughout Syria. Moab is not 
mentioned in the Amarna tablets at present pub- 
lished (Winckler, Petrie). It lay rather out of 
the way of the main routes between Syria and 
Egypt and the East, and especially was not on 
the Egyptian line of march into Palestine. Pos- 
sibly, therefore, both as to politics and culture, the 
relations of Moab with the great empires were 
slight and superficial. On the other hand, Moab 
commanded the great routes from Western Pales- 
tine and Northern Syria into Arabia (HG HL 430, 
597 ff., 626) ; and probably during this early period 
and throughout its history Moab remained in 
touch with its Arab kinsfolk: thus the Mesha 
inscription shows traces of the influence of Arabic. 
Yet there is evidence of the connexion of Moab 
with Egypt. According to Sayce (Patr. Pal. 153), 
Moab was included in the Canaanite province of 
Egypt at the time when the Amarna tablets were 
written ; but Edom then encroached on what was 
afterwards Moabite territory. Ramses II. (c. 1300) 
fought several campaigns to restore the Egyptian 
dominion in Syria. In the list of his conquests on 
the base of one of six colossal figures at Luxor 
there occurs the name Muab (Patr. Pal. p. 21). 
Karhu, in a similar list at Karnak (Patr. Pal. 
p-. 237), is probably the KRHH of the Moabite 
Stone. Other traces of Egyptian influence E. of 
Jordan are a monolith near the Lake of Tiberias 
bearing the cartouche of Ramses I., now known 
as the Stone of Job (see vol. i. p. 166°); and the 
delineation of a local deity Akna-zapu, ‘Yokin of 
the North,’ with the full face and crown of Osiris 
(Sayce, Egypt of the Hebrews, p. 81). 

We now come to the biblical accounts of the 
Exodus, which include statements as to the for- 
tunes of Moab in the period immediately preceding 
the appearance of Israel in Eastern Palestine. 
According to these, Moab, shortly before the ad- 
vent of Israel, was deprived of its northern terri- 
tory, at least, by an Amorite king, Sihon; and 
though Israel occupied the land of Moab, it was 
conquered, not from the Moabites, but from Sihon. 
But the historicity of this account is disputed. 
We will first give the narrative as it stands, and 
then the criticism of it. 


The original authority for the narrative is the 
section of E, Nu 21°!-8! (Wellh. J), which contains 
the account of the defeat of Sihon, and the con- 
quest of his dominions. V.%*, sometimes held to 
be a later gloss, states that ‘Sihon, king of the 
Amorites, had fought against the former king of 
Moab, and taken all his land out of his hand, even 
unto Arnon’; and vv.?"-% give, on the authority 


.of ‘them that speak in proverbs,’ 7.e. the com- 


posers or reciters of ‘taunt songs,’ celebrating the 
discomfiture of Israel’s enemies, the following 
poem, probably taken from the Book of the Wars 
of J”, quoted in v.14 :— 


‘Come ye to Heshbon, 

Let the city of Sihon be built and established ; 
For a fire is gone out of Heshbon, 

A flame from the city of Sihon. 

It hath devoured Ar of Moab, 

The lords of the high places of Arnon. 

Woe to thee, Moab! 

Thou art undone, O people of Chemosh. 

He hath made his sons fugitives, 

And his daughters captives 

To Sihon, king of the Amorites. 

We have shot at them; Heshbon is perished even unto 

Dibon, 

And we have laid waste even unto Nophah, 
Which reacheth unto Medeba.’ 


According to Dillmann, the speakers are Israel- 
ites, who, in celebrating their victory over Sihon, 
describe his recent conquest of Moab. Unless v.”* 
is a gloss, Sihon’s war against Moab, and Israel’s 
against Sihon, rest on substantially the same 
authority. The latter is frequently referred to 
by the Deuteronomic writers; it is also alluded to 
in P’s account of the division of Canaan, Jos 137: 27 
(unless these verses are P%), in the late passage 
Jg 111*-8 (RIE, Budde, Moore), in Neh 9”, and in 
Ps 1352 136". The poem is quoted in Jer 48” (a 
late addition, Corn., Giesebr.), but there is no 
reference to Israel’s war with Sihon. Thus the 
tradition is comparatively early, and was con- 
tinuously recognized ; moreover, the narrative is 
not intrinsically improbable. 

On the other hand, neither J nor P mentions the 
Sihon episode (unless Jos 137?’ are rightly assigned 
to P?), and none of the accounts of Moab’s rela- 
tions with Israel suggest that Israel had avenged 
Moab by conquering its oppressor. Hence, though 
the narrative is accepted by Dillmann (on Nu 21), 
Cornill (Hist. of the People of Israel, p. 45), ete., it 
is regarded as unhistorical by Stade (Gesch. Isr. 
117f.), Addis (on Nu 21), ete. According to the 
latter, the poem refers to the conquest of a Moabite 
king, Sihon, by Israel in the 9th cent. (cf. S1HON). 

If we accept E’s narrative, we may follow 
Cornill (Hist. p. 45) in reconstructing the history 
somewhat thus: Sihon expelled the Moabites and 
Ammonites from the most fertile parts of their 
territory. The conquered either invited the Israel- 
ites, then occupying the country about Kadesh, to 
come to the rescue, or welcomed them as allies 
when they appeared on the scene. But, after the 
Israelites had overthrown Sihon, they kept for 
themselves the territory he had taken from Moab. 

Nu 251 (JE), according to which the women of 
Moab led the Israelites into immorality, and the 
Israelites worshipped Baal-peor as guests at 
Moabite sacrificial feasts, is entirely in accordance 
with E. Similarly Dt 2?-, in stating that J” for- 
bade Israel to attack Moab, and that Moab allowed 
the Israelites to pass through its territory, and 
furnished them with provisions; and Jg 11% 
(RIE2), in stating that Balak did not fight against 
Israel, are following either E, possibly in a fuller 
form than we have it, or some equivalent account. 
The futile attempt of Balak to induce Balaam to 
curse Israel occurred, according to current analysis, 
both in J and E, and seems also to imply that up 
to that point no hostilities had taken place be- 
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tween Israel and Moab. Possibly, however, the 
whole Balaam section belongs to E, with the 
exception of the episode of the speaking ass, which 
may be J, but may originally have had nothing to 
do with Balak or Moab (cf. BALAAM and the 
analysis in NUMBERS). In P, Nu 318, Jos 13”, 
Balaam is connected with Midian, and P may have 
followed a lost section of J. 

On the other hand, there is a series of passages 
which suggest hostile relations between Moab and 
Israel at this time. Ex 15 (JE), the Song of 
Triumph after crossing the Red Sea, speaks of the 
dismay of the Moabites at that event. Dt 23% 
states that Moab did no¢ furnish Israel with pro- 
visions; it does not mention any war between 
them; and, according to Jg 11” (R= 2), the Israel- 
ites were refused permission to pass through 
Moab. But, curiously enough, it is in Jos 24°, the 
E-speech, that we find the explicit statement, 
‘Balak ben Zippor, king of Moab, arose and fought 
against Israel; and he sent and called Balaam 
ben Beor to curse you.’ Perhaps at an earlier 
stage of the Wanderings, before Sihon attacked 
Moab, the Moabites feared Israel, and refused to 
admit them into Moab; after the conquests of 
Sihon, Moab was glad to obtain the help of Israel, 
but again became hostile when Israel refused to 
restore to Moab its former territory. 

Whether Israel took the land north of Arnon from 
Sihon or from Moab, it was always debatable 
ground, and stimulated and aggravated the quar- 
rels that naturally arose between‘neighbours. The 
northern frontier of Moab retired or advanced as 
the power of Israel waxed or waned. The most 
important incident narrated as to the relations of 
Israel and Moab, in the period of the Judges, is 
the occupation of Jericho by the Moabites, the 
assassination of their king, Eglon, by the Ben- 
jamite Ehud, and the consequent slaughter of the 

Toabites and the Tecovery of the territory of 
Jericho for Israel, Jg 3% (J?, in Dt setting). 
The occupation of Jericho implies that Moab had 
reconquered the country north of the Arnon, as 
far as opposite Jericho (cf. Eup, Eaton). LxXX 
(not all MSS) and Syr. insert Moab in the post- 
exilic (Budde, Moore) list of the oppressors from 
whom Jephthah delivered Israel. The conjecture, 
though late, was natural, and probably correct. 
Moab would take advantage of so good an oppor- 
tunity, and was always closely connected with 
Ammon. The author of Jg 11!8 was certainly 
under the impression that Moab was concerned in 
the controversy. The Book of Ruth assigns its 
story to the period of the Judges, and illustrates 
the friendly relationships which sometimes existed 
between the neighbouring peoples. Perhaps the 
obscure verse 1 Ch 4” (a late addition, Kittel, 
SBOT) is intended to refer to this period. The 
Heb. includes in the list of Judahites ‘and Jokim, 
and the men of Cozeba, and Joash, and Saraph, 
who had dominion in Moab, and Jashubi-lehem’ ; 
LXX and Vulg., followed by Kittel, read for 
‘Jashubi,’ ‘and they returned,’ i.e. probably to 
Bethlehem when unable to retain power in Moab. 
Vulg. has the remarkable translation, ‘Et qui 
stare fecit solem, virique mendacii, et Securus, 
et Incendens, qui principes fuerunt in Moab, et 
qui reversi sunt in Lahem; hee autem verba 
vetera,’ apparently on the lines of ancient Jewish 
exegesis, which sees here a reference to Elimelech, 
Mahlon, and Chilion of the Book of Ruth 
(Bertheau). But the original meaning, and in- 
tended period, and the value of the verse, are 
quite uncertain. Another hopelessly corrupt and 
obscure passage, 1 Ch 88 (late addition, Kittel; 
according to Gray, Heb. Proper Names, the names 
are ancient), seems intended to refer to this period, 
ef. Ehud, 8°, and furnishes another statement as to 


Israelites, here Benjamites, settling in the Field of 
Moab, whether as part of an Israelite colony or as 
gértm of Moab, does not appear. Further, the 
Israelites, Jg 10° (R®), worshipped Moabite gods. | 

Any account which can now be given of Moab is 
necessarily one-sided. Our information is chiefly 
from Israelite sources; and our only Moabite 
document, the Mesha inscription, happens to be 
wholly taken up with a war with Israel. But the 
consequent impression that Moab was_ chiefly 
occupied with its relations with Israel would 
obviously be amistake. Their dealings with other 
neighbours, ¢.g. Ammon and the nomad Arabs, 
must have been equally important to them—to 
say nothing of their own private affairs. Here 
and there we havea gleam of light on such subjects. 
In the list of Edomite kings, Gn 36°!" (J usually, 
but Dillm. P), 1 Ch 1-51, we read, Gn 36", of a 
Hadad ben Bedad, who defeated Midian in the 
Field of Moab, which suggests that at some period, 
probably that of the Judges (Ewald, in the time of 
Gideon), part of the Moabite territory was occupied 
by Edom. Two of the capitals of these kings, 
Avith and Dinhabah, have been identified with 
sites in Moabite territory; cf. DINHABAH. Whether 
the Midianites were present in ‘the Field of Moab’ 
as invaders (Moore on Jg 6°) or allies is not clear. 
In Nu 21-25, read continuously, Midian appears in 
about the same district as the ally of Moab; the 
references to Midian may be P and R?, and yet be 
based on older documents. It is not clear that 
Moab and Midian were combined in any of the 
sources. To this period may also be assigned the 
capture of KRHH by Ramses Il. c. 1280, during 
one of his Syrian campaigns (Sayce, Patr. Pal. 
p. 165). 

Passing to the united monarchy, Saul to Solomon, 
in addition to the account of Saul’s victory over 
Nahash king of Ammon (18 11), Moab, Ammon, 
and Edom are mentioned (18S 1447) amongst the 
enemies against whom Saul fought successfully ; 
he clearly did not conquer Moab, since David’s 
parents found an asylum there (1S 22°); accord- 
Taye? HO) Jem eee, uth the Moabitess was an 
ancestress of David. During the civil war be- 
tween David and Eshbaal, Moab must have been 
able to hold its ground, or even to agerandize itself 
at the expense of Israel. Hence, perhaps, David’s 
war with Moab, in which ‘he smote Moab, and 
measured them with the line, making them to lie 
down on the ground ; and he measured two lines 
to put to death, and one full line to keep alive. 
And the Moabites became subject to David, and 
paid tribute’ (28 8?). Part of the spoil of Moab, 
as of that from other conquests, David dedicated 
to J” (2S 82). Probably instead of the ‘two 
lion-like men of Moab,’ slain by one of David’s 
warriors (28 23”), we should read with Kloster- 
mann and Budde, partly following the LXX, ‘two 
lions in their lair.’ In the parallel passage, 1 Ch 
11”, Kittel reads ‘two sons of Ariel from Moab.’ 
Bertheau, who adopts a similar reading, under- 
stands Ariel as the name of the king of Moab (cf. 
ARIEL). In 1 Ch 11*, in a passage which Kittel 
ascribes to an ancient source, no longer extant, 
Ithmah the Moabite is mentioned among David’s 
mighty men. Kautzsch and Budde ascribe 2 $8?” 
to late editors. According to 1 K 11:78 (D2, 
Kautzsch), Solomon had Moabite women in his 
harem, erected a temple to Chemosh, and wor- 
shipped him. 

How long Moab remained tributary we do not 
know. It is next mentioned as rebelling against 
Ahab; and it has been supposed that it remained 
subject to Solomon till his death, and was trans- 
ferred to Israel after the formation of the Northern 
Kingdom. But the silence of our meagre and 
fragmentary authorities as to any prior revolt does 
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not prove that Moab remained in subjection till 
the time of Ahab. The express mention of the 
revolt of Edom from Solomon is slightly against 
the supposition that a revolt of Moab at that 
time has been passed over. Further, the fact that 
Jeroboam’s capital was at first E. of Jordan shows 
that Israel then was in strong force in the east, 
and makes it possible to suppose that Jeroboam 
succeeded in wresting the suzerainty of Moab 
from Rehoboam. On the whole, it is more likely 
that Moab recovered its independence at this time ; 
or, if not then, soon after, at some point in the 
period, after Jeroboam, during which Israel was 
distracted by foreign and civil wars and frequent 
changes of dynasty. The disaster which almost 
blotted out Reuben as a tribe may have been 
suffered at the hands of Moab, at this or at an 
earlier date. 

2 Ch 20+? narrates a campaign of Moab, Ammon, 
and Edom against Jehoshaphat, in which the in- 
vaders massacre each other. The passage is prob- 
ably a Midrashic adaptation of 2 K 3, and in its 
present form rests on no older authority than the 
Midrash of Kings used by the Chronicler. 

The period of Omri-Ahab-Jehoram is specially 
important, because we can supplement the Bible 
account by the Moabite Stone, the text and transla- 
tion of which are given above, in the section on 
Language. In the Moabite Stone (ll. 1-8) Mesha 
tells us that, in the reign of his father, Chemosh- 
melek (?) of Dibon, Chemosh was angry with 
Moab, and Omri and his son oppressed Moab, 
subjected and occupied it forty years. This brings 
us to the point at which Kings first refers to Moab. 
2 K 1! 34-5 states that Mesha king of Moab was 
rich in sheep, and paid to Israel a tribute (? annual) 
of 100,000 lambs and 100,000 rams (AV), or their 
wool (RV); and that when Ahab died he rebelled 
against the king of Israel. According to Mesha 
(1. 8), the revolt took place in the middle of Ahab’s 
reign. Probably the war of Israel with Syria, 
which cost Ahab his life, afforded the opportunity 
for the revolt of Moab. It is not clear how we 
are to combine the inscription and 2 K 3. We 
may suppose (Cornill, p. 107; Wellh. Hius¢. etc. 
Eng. tr. p. 460) that Mesha’s victories took place 
at the time of the revolt, before the events of 
2K 3; or that, at first, Moab simply asserted its 
independence, and that Mesha’s conquests were 
made after the retreat of Jehoram; or that the 
inscription is a comprehensive account of Mesha’s 
achievements both before and after Jehoram’s 
campaign, his reverses being ignored, just as Kings 
makes no mention of the loss of Israelite cities 
to Moab. In 2 K 3 we read that Jehoram, at the 
head of a general muster of Israel, and with 
Jehoshaphat of Judah and the king of Edom as 
allies, marched round the southern end of the 
Dead Sea, a route which suggests that Israel was 
very weak on the east of the Jordan; that the 
Moabites fell into an ambush, and were defeated ; 
that the allies captured and destroyed the cities 
and laid waste the land, and at last shut up Mesha 
in Kir-hareseth. After an unsuccessful sortie, 
Mesha ‘took his eldest son... and offered him 
for a burnt-offering upon the wall. And there 
was great wrath against (RV), or upon (RVm), 
Israel ; and they departed from thence and returned 
to their own land.’ Possibly the Israelite account 
disguises a defeat as a voluntary withdrawal; but 
the prophets’ accounts of the superstition of their 
fellow-countrymen show that they may have been 
afraid to press the siege after what they believed 
to be an irresistible appeal to Chemosh. But the 
retreat was a disastrous blow to the prestige of 
Israel. Probably the retiring army suffered heavy 
loss; and the Moabites would certainly be em- 
boldened to make further additions to their terri- 
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tory at the expense of the eastern tribes. The 
relations of Edom and Moab in this narrative 
suggest the existence of bitter hostility, which 
must have led to other wars between the two 
neighbours. Nothing is said of Edom in the in- 
scription, possibly because part of it is lost. 

The inscription suggests that the revolt arose 
(ll. 6, 7) through hostile measures of Ahab.* Mesha 
recovered the territory occupied by Omri, and 
fortified Ba‘al-meon and Kiriathaim. He then 
threatened the Gadites—the Reubenites are never 
mentioned, and had apparently disappeared — 
in their long-occupied territory of Ataroth. In 
defence, the king of Israel fortified the city of 
Ataroth. But Mesha took Ataroth and Nebo, 
and massacred their inhabitants. The king of 
Israel fortified Jahaz, but it shared the fate of 
Ataroth. Mesha seems also to have conquered 
Horonaim. After his victories he fortified many 
cities, and provided them with a water supply, and 
executed other public works, largely, no doubt, by 
means of Israelite prisoners, as in 1. 25. 

According to the cities mentioned in the inscrip- 
tion as conquered or held by Moab, its territory 
stretched along the whole eastern coast of the 
Dead Sea, from Kir in the south to Horonaim and 
Nebo in the north. The silence as to Heshbon may 
possibly be due to tke loss of part of the Stone; 
but as Mesha’s father reigned in Dibon on the 
Arnon, probably Mesha’s conquests did not include 
Heshbon. 

According to 2 Ch 246, one of the assassins of 
Joash of Judah had a Moabite mother. The story 
of Elisha (2 K 137°) mentions Moabite raids in 
Israel. 

2K 14” states that Jeroboam m. recovered the 
border of Israel from the entering in of Hamath 
to the sea of the Arabah, z.e. the Dead Sea. Prob- 
ably he recovered the suzerainty over Moab (so 
Cornill, p. 122, ‘succeeded ... in subduing all 
Moab’). 1Ch 5!” seems to imply a tradition of an 
effective Israelite occupation of territory between 
Jabbok and Arnon in the time of Jeroboam II. 
Am 2) may refer to Israelite conquests in Moab 
at this time, though it only refers expressly to the 
feud between Edom and Moab. Possibly the 
Israelite victories over Moab in Nu 2417 (Balaam’s 
oracles) belong to this period, though they might 
refer to the wars of Omri or even David. 

Another trace of the hostility of Moab to both 
Israel and Judah, in the period of the two king- 
doms, is the unsympathetic attitude of both J and 
E to Moab; the most striking example being the 
account of the birth of Ammon and Moab. 

In the period from Jeroboam I. to the Fall of 
Samaria, the catastrophes of Israel, especially the 
deportation of the eastern tribes by Tiglath-pileser, 
and, in a less degree, that of the inhabitants of 
the rest of the Northern Kingdom, left Moab free 
to aggrandize itself. All the evidence seems to 
show that, in the century and a half after the fall 
of Samaria, the prosperity of Moab reached its 
climax. Apparently its rulers were wise enough 
to observe the essential condition of continuous 
prosperity, and submitted to the suzerainty of 
Assyria; cf. COT ii. 49. Salmanu the Moabite 
occurs in the Nimrud Clay Inscription of Tiglath- 
pileser as one of the tributaries of Assyria; and 
it is perhaps this Salmanu, and not the Assyrian 
Shalmaneser, who is to be identified with the 
Shalman who sacked Beth-arbel in Hos 10 (so 
Sayce, HCM p., 482). 

In a fragment, indeed, of Sargon II. (Kellner, 
Isaiah, p. 34), Moab is mentioned as allied with 
Philistia, Judah, and Edom in a conspiracy against 
Assyria; but on the great Taylor Prism, which 
gives Sennacherib’s account of his campaign against 

* The translation of these lines is doubtful, cf. above. 
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Hezekiah and his allies, Kammusu-nadab (Chem- 
osh-nadab) of Moab brings tribute to the Assyrian 
king, and does homage to him. Mutsuri (probably 
‘the Egyptian’) king of Moab is mentioned as 
attending the court of two successive kings of 
Assyria, Esar-haddon and Assurbanipal, in com- 
pany with twenty-one other subject kings, including 
Manasseh of Judah (Sayce, HCW p. 450ff.). In 
the last days of Jerusalem, Moab had transferred 
its allegiance to Babylon; Moabites fought for 
Nebuchadnezzar against Jehoiakim, 2K 24, At 
the beginning of the reign of Zedekiah, according 
to the original text of Jer 27%, Moabite envoys 
came to Jerusalem to arrange a revolt against the 
Chaldeans; and later on Jewish refugees found an 
asylum in Moab, Jer 404; and Ezk 25°" also im- 
plies that the prosperity of Moab continued after 
the fall of Jerusalem. 

Much light is thrown on the condition of Moab in 
this period by the references to Moab in Am, Is, 
Mic, Zeph, Jer, and Ezk; although there is much 
difference of opinion as to the dates of the passages 
in question. For Am and Ezk, see above; it may 
be noted also thatin Am theruler of Moab is called 
vaw ‘judge.’ Mic 6° merely refers to the story of 
Balaam and Balak, probably in a different form 
from that in which we now have it. Zeph 281°, 
which threatens Moab and Ammon because they 
have despised and harassed the Jews, is commonly 
regarded as exilic (cf. ZEPHANIAH). 

The Js-Jer oracles on Moab present a very com- 

licated question. Is 15f. and Jer 48 are two 
independent editions of an older lament over some 
ruinous catastrophe which befell Moab. Cheyne 
(‘Isaiah’ in PB p. 168) thinks the enemy of Moab 
may have been either Nebuchadnezzar, Assur- 
banipal, or Jeroboam I. Cheyne, Duhm, Giese- 
brecht, etc., hold that the later editions of the 
lament were compiled and inserted in Is and Jer 
by late post-exilic writers; Duhm refers Jer 48 
to the time of Alexander Jannzus and John 
Hyreanus. But many critics (e.g. Cornill and 
Driver) regard Is 15f. as the work of Isaiah, and 
Jer 48 as that of Jeremiah—substantially. In 
the lament the territory of Moab has reached its 
maximum, and extends from Jazer, Sibmah, and 
Heshbon to the southern end of the Dead Sea. 
Thus the poem is probably later than Mesha, and 
does not refer to the conquest of Moab by Omri, 
or the campaign of Jehoram ; the Stone does not 
mention Heshbon. Hence the disaster to Moab 
was probably an invasion by Jeroboam Il., a view 
possibly confirmed by Is 16'5, which is often 
interpreted as meaning that the king of Judah 
was ruling over Edom; while 2 K 147 suggest 
that, some time before, Amaziah of Judah had 
recovered the suzerainty of Edom. The lament 
shows that, since Mesha, Moab had made steady 
progress, and advanced its border beyond Heshbon ; 
that it possessed numerous ‘cities,’ 7.e. walled 
towns, and doubtless many villages ; that it was 
fertile, well-cultivated, and, probably, densely 
populated ; and that it had reached a compara- 
tively high level of civilization, not very different 
from that of Judah. Jeroboam ravaged the 
country in the same fashion as Jehoram; and 
perhaps some districts and cities were occupied by 
Israelites, but Moab as a whole probably remained 
autonomous under a native ruler appointed by 
Jeroboam. If Nu 21% refers to this invasion 
(see above), the king of Moab at this time may 
have been named Sihon. The author of the lament 
shows marked sympathy for Moab; Israel was 
generally hostile to the Southern Kingdom after 
the extinction of the house of Omri, and Moab 
and Judah were drawn together by a common 
enmity to Samaria. A token of their mutual 
good feeling was Solomon’s temple to Chemosh, 


which was not interfered with till the time of 
Josiah. However severely Moab suffered at the 
hands of Jeroboam Il., it recovered speedily, and 
became more prosperous than ever, so that Isaiah (?) 
and Jeremiah (?) do not hesitate to adapt and ex- 
pand the pictures of the pride and prosperity of 
Moab, and the lists of its numerous cities, in their 
descriptions of the doom that threatened Moab 
at the hands, first of the Assyrians and then of 
the Chaldeans. The attitude of Is 15f. is still 
sympathetic ; but Jer expresses the bitter resent- 
ment inspired by the alliance of Moab with the 
besiegers of Jerusalem in 481° ‘Cursed be he that 
doeth the work of J” negligently, and cursed be he 
that keepeth back his sword from blood.’ Jer also 
(4811) testifies to the continued prosperity of Moab 
and its consequent corruption: ‘Moab hath been 
undisturbed from his youth; he hath settled on 
his lees; he hath not been emptied from vessel to 
vessel; he hath not gone into captivity: there- 
fore his taste remaineth in him, his scent is not 
changed.’* Jeremiah, or an editor, has incorpor- 
ated Nu 2125 as vv.“&.+ Cf. Jer 976 25?! 27%; ISAIAH, 
Book OF ; JEREMIAH, BOOK OF. 

In Is and Jer we see Moab, at the height of its 
prosperity, suddenly seized in the grip of an over- 
whelming calamity: here the curtain falls upon 
its history. The land is still for some time called 
Moab, and the name lingered on even into the Chris- 
tian era; the term Moabite is occasionally applied 
to cities or people of the district, and doubtless 
survivors of the old race were‘still to be found in 
the land; but there seems no evidence of the 
existence of Moab as a state, even a dependent 
state, after the Exile, and we know that at the 
time of the Maccabzean revolt Moab was occupied 
by the Nabatzan Arabs (1 Mac 9°42; Jos. Ant. 
XII. xili. 3, 5, xvi. 4, XIV. 1. 4). A comparison 
of the last two passages shows that Josephus uses 
‘Moabites’ for the Nabatzan Arabs, which ex- 
plains the statement in Ant. I. xi. 5, that the 
Moabites were still a very great people in his 
time. 1 Mac never names the Moabites, even in 
such passages as 518 (cf. Bevan, Dan. p. 199; 
Baethgen, Ps. p. 260). The comparative silence 
of post-exilic literature as to Moab suggests an 
early date for its disappearance; even in Neh 47 
the Arabians have taken the place of Moab as the 
allies of Ammon. Possibly Moab, in its pride, 
unduly tasked the patience of Nebuchadnezzar 
and was overthrown, and the bulk of its popula- 
tion deported ; then the Arabs may have occupied 
Moab and absorbed the remnant of the people ; or 
the Nabateans may have conquered Moab (ef. 
ARETAS). Then Is 15f., Jer 48, if late editions of 
an earlier lament, may have been inspired by the 
report of this great catastrophe; Ezk 2581) states 
that Moab shall be conquered by the children of 
the East, z.e. Arabs. 

The post-exilic references to Moab are as follows : 
—In the apocalyptic Is 24-27, variously dated from 
the time of the Exile to that of Alexander the 
Great, Moab is the one Gentile people mentioned 
by name (25°) as doomed. Unless the section is 
contemporary with Jer 48,+ ‘ Moab,’ like ‘Edom’ 
and ‘Babylon,’ in later times is used as a type of 
the enemies of God (Cheyne, ‘Isaiah’ in PB p. 204). 
Ezr 91, Neh 13! are mere references to ancient 
literature. Sanballat the Horonite (Neh 2” etc.) 
may have belonged to Beth-horon; even if he 
belonged to Horonaim, he may have been one of 

*If Bozrah is Bosrah esh-Sham in the Hauran, the territory 
of Moab had extended far to the N.E. ; but cf. BozRau. 

+ Unless Jer 482 ‘In Heshbon they have devised evil against 
her,’ 7.¢. Moab, is a deliberate modification of the ancient poem, 
connected with the insertion of Nu 2128f; it seems better to 
read with Giesebrecht, ‘Against Heshbon they have devised 


evil,’ omitting mdy ‘against her,’ 
t Cf. Jer 4843f with Is 2417f., 
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its Arabian conquerors ; and if a Moabite, merely 
an individual who survived the ruin of the state. 
In Dn 11“ Moab may be merely the country, or 
else combined with Edom and Ammon through 
the influence of older literature. Similar con- 
siderations may explain the occurrence of Moab in 
the late psalms (60° 83° 108°), unless the lists of 
peoples in these psalms are fragments from older 
poems. The references to Moabites in Jth are 
entirely unhistorical, and due to a use of older 
literature. 

See also arts. AMMON, EDOM, GAD, ISRAEL, 
JUDAH, REUBEN. 


LiTERATURE.—The Commentaries on passages referring to 
Moab, and the Histories of Israel on the relations of Israel to 
Moab; Wellhausen, art. MoaB in Hnecycl. Brit.9; Clermont- 
Ganneau, Recuetl d’Archéol. Orient. ii. 185-234. 

For the Geography—Tristram, Land of Moab; Conder, Heth 
and Moab; G. A. Smith, HGHZ 517-573; Stanley, Sin. and 
Pal. 319-334; Buhl, GAP 45-50; Picturesque Pal. ii. 193 ff. 

For the Religion—W. R. Smith, RS 376, 460; Baethgen, 
Beitrége z. Sem. Religionsgesch. pp. 13 ff., 79, 89, 210, 238, 256- 
261. 

On Moabite Stone, see above ; also in Driver, Heb. Text of Sam. 
lxxxv ff.; and for other literature, in Ginsburg and Lidzbarski. 


\ W. H. BENNETT. 
MOADIAH.—See MAADIAH. 


MOCHMUR (Moxpovp B, Movypovp ~*; Machur 
Old Lat., Peor Syr.; A omits; Vulg. Jth 7° omits 
LXX 7!7-19),_A wady (xeluappos) on which CHUSI, 
near EKREBEL, was situated, apparently 8.E. of 
Dothan (Jth 738). 


MOCK, MOCKINGSTOCK.—The verb to mock is 
both trans. and intrans. Used transitively it has 
two distinct meanings : (1) To ridicule, as 1 K 18” 
‘Elijah mocked them, and said, Cry aloud’; Job 
124 *I am as one mocked of his neighbour’ (RV 
‘one that is a laughing-stock to his neighbour’). 
(2) To deceive, beguile, Jg 16° ‘And Delilah said 
unto Samson, Behold, thou hast mocked me, and 
told me lies,’ Job 139 ‘As -one man mocketh 
another, do ye so mock him?’ (RV ‘as one de- 
ceiveth a man, will ye deceive him?’). So Shaks. 
Rich. IIT, iv. iv. 87— 


* A mother only mocked with two sweet babes’ ; 
and Macbeth, I. vii. 81— 
‘ Away, and mock the time with fairest show.’ 


The only meaning of the intrans. verb is to ridi- 
cule, as Job 21° ‘Suffer me that I may speak ; and 
after that I have spoken, mock on’ (from Gen. 
Bible ; Cov. ‘laugh my wordes to scorne’); Pr 1°6 
‘T will mock when your fear cometh’; Ac: 17” 
‘And when they heard of the resurrection of the 
dead, some mocked.’ The phrase to ‘mock at’ 
occurs in Pr 3017, Lal’. Tindale has ‘mock out,’ 
Expositions 39, ‘their sophistical glosses, feigned 
to mock out the law of God, and to beguile the 
whole world’; and ‘mock with,’ Works, i. 205, 
‘So shamefully doth the covetousness and ambi- 
tion of our prelates mock with the law of God.’ 

Mock was once common as a subst.: thus in 
Matt. Bible, marg. note to Gn 3” ‘Here thys 
worde Jo is taken as a mocke as it isin 1 K 18’; 
Joy, Apologye to Tindale, 14, ‘This saith Tindale 
yroniously in a mok as though it were false that 
oure soulis as sone as we be dead shulde go to 
heven’; Shaks. Henry V. 1. ii. 285— 

‘For many a thousand widows 
Shall this his mock mock out of their dear husbands ; 
Mock mothers from their sons, mock castles down ; 


And some are yet ungotten and unborn 
That shall have cause to curse the Dauphin’s scorn.’ 


The only example in AV is Pr 14° ‘ Fools make a 
mock at sin.’ Cf. He 6° Tind. ‘For as moche as 
they have (as concerninge them selves) crucified the 
soune of God a fresshe, makynge a mocke of him.’ 


The subst. ‘mocking’ (=mod. ‘mockery,’ which 
also occurs) is found in Ezk 224 ‘ Therefore have I 
made thee a reproach unto the heathen, and a 
mocking to all countries,’ and He 11% ‘ And others 
had trials of cruel mockings and scourgings.’ Cf. 
Shaks. Love’s Labour’s Lost, V. ii. 59— 

* We are wise girls to mock our lovers so, 
They are worse fools to purchase mocking so.’ 

Mockingstock is used in 2 Mac 77 ‘to make him 
a mocking stock’ (éml rdv éumravyudv, RV ‘to the 
mocking’), and 7 ‘ After him was the third made 
a mocking stock’ (éveralfero). So Raleigh, Hist. 
World, v. v. 7, ‘Philip... was taken by the 
consul; made a mocking stock; and sent away 
prisoner to Rome.’ J. HASTINGS. 


MODERATION.—For moderation in eating and 
drinking, see TEMPERANCE. The word itself occurs 
but once in AV, Ph 4° ‘Let your moderation be 
known unto all men.’ The Greek is 7d émexés 
tuov. This adj. émeckjs occurs also in 1 Ti 3°, 
Tit 3°, Ja 37, 1 P 2'8; in the first passage AV 
gives ‘patient,’ RV ‘gentle,’ in the others both 
versions give ‘gentle.’ The neut. form (7d émceckés) 
does not occur again, but it is common in class. 
writers as equivalent to émelxeca. This subst. itself 
[WH eémecxta] is found in Ac 244 (AV and RV 
‘clemency ’), and in 2 Co 10! (AV and RV < gentle- 
ness’). Both adj. and subst. occur in Apocr., 
chiefly of the ‘ gentleness’ of God. 

But ‘ gentleness’ is not the exact idea. Both 7d 
émvetkés and émetkera expressed in class. Greek the 
spirit that declines to exact its legal right. In 
Eth, v. 4 Aristotle points out that justice is one 
thing, equity (émvelkeca) another, and in 1. 13, 17f. 
he gives a full description of émefcera as that which 
looks to the spirit and not the letter, the intention 
and not the act, the whole and not the part, ete. 
This is in exact agreement with what is undoubt- 
edly the derivation of the word, elxés ‘ reasonable,’ 
‘ becoming,’ and the idea in Ph 4° may be expressed 
in Matthew Arnold’s phrase ‘sweet reasonable- 
ness,’ or in a single word ‘ considerateness.’ 

In the trans. of the word two mistakes have been 
made. On the one hand, there was a time when 
the word degenerated into the expression of re- 
spectable behaviour, and respectable behaviour is 
always the pursuit of a middle course, in medis 
tutissimus. Hence Thue. (i. 76) makes 7d émveckés 
equivalent to 7d erpidfew ‘moderation.’ This idea 
was seized by the AV translators at Ph 4° (they 
seem to be alone in thus translating the word), and 
a modern translation (Ferrar Fenton, The NT in 
Current English) has ‘ good conduct.’* Cf. Light- 
foot on Ph 4°. 

On the other hand, there has been an influence 
on the word (perhaps on the Gr. word itself, 
certainly on its trans.) of e/kw to yield. Thus 
Moule, though he says (Camb. Bible, in loc.) that 
the connexion with 76 edkés ‘the equitable’ is more 
probable, allows e’xw a place, and in his Philippian 
Studies, p. 228, he translates by ‘yieldingness,’ 
explaining it to mean ‘selflessness, the spirit which 
will yield in anything that is only of self, for 
Christ’s sake.’ This trans. is represented in Tin- 
dale’s ‘softenes’ (followed by Cov., Cran., and 
Matt.), as well as by RVm ‘gentleness’; Luther’s 
Lindigkett (followed by Weizsiicker) leans too 


* Perhaps this is also the idea contained in Vulg. modestia, if 
that word is used in its earliest classical sense of ‘sobriety,’ 
‘moderation.’ But the Rhemish ‘modesty’ is a mistranslation 
(no more than a transliteration, perhaps), for ‘modesty’ was 
never used in English in this sense. Sir Thomas Elyot uses it so 
in The Governour, i. 267, but he explains that he is adopting the 
classical sense of the word: ‘In every of these thinges and their 
semblable is Modestie ; whiche worde not beinge knowen in the 
englisshe tonge, ne of al them which understode latin, except 
they had radde good autours, they improperly named this 
vertue discretion.’ Wyclif did not adopt ‘modesty,’ but used 
‘temperaunce or pacience’ (var. lect. ‘ tholmoundness’). 
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ance, which is the favourite rendering since Light- 
foot adopted it. ‘Gentleness’ and ‘forbearance’ 
are too passive. The ‘considerateness’ of the 
Bible, whether applied to God or man, is an active 
virtue. It is the spirit of the Messiah Himself, 
who will not break the bruised reed nor quench 
the smoking flax, and it is the spirit of every 
follower who realizes that ‘ the Lord is at hand.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
MODERN YERSIONS.—See VERSIONS. 


MODIN (Mwédelvy or Mwécely; but also Mwdecelu, 
1 Mac 2” etc., Jos. Ant. XII. vi. 1, etc., Onomast. 
Euseb.—rendered by Jerome, Modeim; Mwéaeip, 
1 Mac 164; Mwdceitu, 2 Mac 131%: Talmud 
and mymp— Neubauer, Géog. du Talm. 99).— 
This was the ancestral home of the Maccabzean 


pees 
DynD 


family (1 Mac 2%7-7°), and its interest is derived | 


solely from its connexion with their illustrious 
history. 
Jewish faith and feeling perpetrated by Antiochus 
Epiphanes in Jerusalem, the priest Mattathias re- 
tired hither in B.c. 168. But the emissaries of the 
persecutor followed him; and at last, stung to 
action alike by the insulting orders of the king’s 
officer and the shameful compliance of a renegade 
Israelite, he raised his hand on behalf of religion 
and fatherland. The blow he struck initiated that 
struggle for freedom which, under the leadership 
of his heroic sons, forms such a brilliant chapter 
in the closing history of his people (1 Mac 2: »-3; 
Jos. Ant. XII. vi. 1,2; BJ I. i. 3). When Matta- 
thias died he was buried in Modin (1 Mac 2”), and 
here also each of his sons, with their mother, was 
finally laid to rest (1 Mac 97° 18% ; Jos. Ant. XII. 
xi. 2, XIII. vi. 6, etc.). Judas encamped by Modin 
the evening before his successful night-raid on the 
army of Antiochus Eupator (2 Mac 1314); and here 
John and Judas, the sons of Simon, rested over- 
night before going forth to the defeat of Cende- 
beeus (1 Mac 16+). 

Simon, the last of the five brethren, built at 
Modin a splendid sepulchral monument, to per- 
petuate the memory of his heroic family. ‘It was 
a square structure, surrounded by colonnades of 
monolith pillars, of which the front and back were 
of white polished stone. Seven pyramids were 
erected by Simon on the summit for the father and 
mother and the four brothers who now lay there, 
with the seventh for himself when his time should 
come. On the faces of the monument were bas- 
reliefs, representing the accoutrements of sword 
and spear and shield, ‘‘for an eternal memorial ” 
of their many battles. There were also the sculp- 
tures of ‘‘ships”—no doubt to record their interest 
in that long seaboard of the Philistine coast, 
which they were the first to use for their country’s 
good. A monument at once so Jewish in idea, so 
Gentile in execution, was worthy of the combina- 
tion of patriotic fervour and philosophic enlarge- 
ment of soul which raised the Maccabeean heroes 
so high above their age’ (Stanley, Hist. of Jewish 
Ch. ii. 318). 

This famous structure continued in a state per- 
mitting recognition down to the 4th cent. of the 
Christian era (Williams, Holy City, i. 96), and so 
long there could be no question as to the site of 
Modin. Then all trace of the tomb seems to have 
been lost, and for many centuries the situation of 
the town was unknown. At different times the 
home of the Maccabees has been sought at Latrin, 
at Soba, and even away to the S. of Anathoth. 
is unnecessary to discuss the arguments in favour 
of these proposed identifications. The ancient 
Modin is certainly represented by the modern 
el-Medyeh, a village standing on the E. of Wady 
Mulaki, about 13 miles W. of Bethel, on one 
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lets itself down towards Lydda. Struck by the 
resemblance between the ancient and modern 
names, and also by the name Kabir el-Yehid, 
‘Tombs of the Jews,’ given to a remarkable series 
of tombs near by, the late Dr. Sandreczki, of Jeru- 
salem, called attention to the place in 1869; and 
subsequent investigation has gone to confirm his 
suggestion. The identification has been opposed 
by le Camus (Rev. Biblique, i. 109 ff.) on insufficient 
grounds (cf. Buhl, GAP 198). 

Modin was near the plain (1 Mac 16*°); the 
monument built by Simon was clearly visible from 
the sea (1 Mac 13%); and we learn from Euseb. 
and Jerome, that Diospolis (Lydda) was not far 
distant. El-Medyeh itself is hidden from the sea 
by the slope of the hill; but immediately to the 
south a rocky eminence, -er-Ras, with ancient 
remains, commands a view of the lower hills, the 
plain of Sharon, and the sea, while Lydda is seen 
at a distance of not over 6 miles, reposing among 
her fruitful olives. On the opposite side of the 
Wady, about half a mile west of the village, there 
are several tombs, one, associated with the name 
Sheikh el-Gharbéwi, claiming special interest on 
account of its size and construction. At one time 
it was thought this might prove to be the tomb of 
the Maccabees ; but later investigation revealed 
its Christian origin. To these tombs Conder gives 
the name Kabiir el-Yehtid. Of the ruins 4 mile 
to the south, called by Sandreczki Kabir el-Yehid, 
he speaks as Khirbet el-Medyeh. Guérin says an 
old inhabitant of the village gave the name Khirbet 
el-Medyeh to the whole group of ruins. The tomb 
of the Maccabees is not yet identified. The place 
is about 16 miles from the coast. At this distance, 
to one looking from the sea, towards evening, with 
the sun behind him, such a monument would stand 
out with great distinctness, even if the details of 
the carving could not be plainly traced. 

LITERATURE. —PEF Mem. iii. 341ff.; Stanley, History of 
Jewish Ch. iii. 267, 318; G. A. Smith, HGHL1 212 n.; Conder, 
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MOETH (Mwé?).—1 Es 8*=Noadiah of Ezr 8*. 
See NoADIAH, No. 4. 


MOLADAH (772).—A city in the south of Judah, 
Jos 15% (B Moradd, A Mwdadd); reckoned to 
Simeon in 19? (B Kedaddu, A Mowdadd) and 1 Ch 4% 
(B Mwaréé, A Mwdadd) ; peopled after the Captivity 
by Judahites, Neh 11% (BA om., ~¢4™S MwAadéd). 
In the 4th cent. A.D. (Onomast. s.v. ‘ Arad’) a 
place called Malatha is located 4 Roman miles 
trom Arad (cf. Jos. Ant. XVII. vi. 2). This site is 
clearly the present Yell el-Miih, ‘hill of salt,’ and 
is that of an early town, but the modern name has 
no connexion with the Heb. MWoladah, the site of 
which is unknown (cf. Buhl, GAP 183, who rightly 
points out that instead of 4 Roman miles from 
Arad, as Eusebius states, Tell el-Milh and Arad 
are double that distance apart) in spite of the 
identification with Ted/ el-Milh which is adopted 


| by Robinson (BRP? ii. 201), Guérin (Judée, iii. 


184 ff.), and others. 


MOLE.—Two words are tr? in AV ‘mole.’ 
4. novin tinshemeth. This occurs twice in the list 
of unclean creatures: (a) As the name of a bird 
(Ly 1138 LXX zopguptwv, AV ‘swan,’ RV ‘horned 
owl,’ m. ‘swan’; Dt 14° LXX ifs, AV ‘swan,’ 
RY ‘horned owl.’ See Swan, OwL). (5) As the 
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| name of a ‘creeping thing’ at the end of a list of 


lizards (Lv 11° LXX dewradat, Vulg. talpa, AV 
‘mole,’ RV ‘chameleon’). The authority of the 
LXX and Vulg. favours the rendering ‘mole.’ No 
true mole exists now in Palestine. The word 
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dorddaé probably refers to the mole-rat Spalax 
typhlus, Pall., a rodent, the appearance and habits 
of which closely resemble those of the genuine 
mole. It is about the size and shape of a common 
brown rat, but with much shorter legs. The 
forelegs are adapted for digging. The head is 
flattened from above downwards, with a wedge- 
shaped snout, which acts as a shovel in perforating 
the soil, and raising the hillocks which occur every 
few feet along the burrow. The fur is greyish- 
brown. The eyes are hardly to be made out at all, 
being quite rudimentary. ‘The animal is nocturnal 
in its habits, and seldom seen above the surface. 
It is called by the Arabs khuld, plainly the cognate 
of héled, which EV tr. ‘ weasel.’ See CHAMELEON, 
WEASEL; and Dillmann on Ly 11. 

2. nina bn hdiphér pérdth (to be read ninsqon 
hipharparéth, see Dillm. ad loc.), 7&4 wdraa, talpe. 
This expression is tr? in EV (Is 2) ‘moles.’ 
The LXX ra pdrava=‘the vain things,’ sheds no 
light on the meaning. But the root hdphar= 
Arab. hafar, ‘to dig or burrow,’ and paréth re- 
calls Arab. fdr, generic for ‘rats’ and ‘mice.’ The 
compound name may be that of some digging 
or burrowing animal. There is a large number 
of such creatures in the Holy Land, of which we 
note: fam. Muwride, the rats and mice, including 
numerous species of Acomys, the Porcupine mouse ; 
Mus, the true rats and mice, of which there are 
a considerable number; Cricetus, the hamster ; 
Gerbilius and Psammomys, the sand rats; Spala- 
cide, the mole rats; Dwopide, the jerboas; Myr- 
cide, the dormice, etc. It is most probable that 
the Heb. hdpharparéth is generic for all such 
animals as burrow in waste places, as ‘bats,’ in 
the same passage, is generic for the well-known 
winged tribe of dwellers in caves and ruins. 

G. E. Post. 

MOLECH, MOLOCH (3557 ham-Molech, always 
with the article except in 1 K 11’, Moddx, Vulg. 
Moloch).—The Heb. pointing does not represent the 
original pronunciation, but is intended to suggest 
bosheth, ‘shame’; just as -baal in Ishbaal and 
Meribaal was changed to -bosheth in Ishbosheth 
and Mephibosheth. Originally the word was 
simply ham-Melech, ‘the king.’ We find also 
the forms Milcom (0>>>), Maleam (n2)n, ’Auedxdu, 
merxbu, fmorAxXdu, pmedAxdrA, pmoAXdA, Melcom), and 
Malcan; see below. 

i. Table of the occwrrences of Melech, etc., as 
divine names.—(a) Cases in which MT uses the 
pointing Molech to show that-it regards Melech 
as the name of a false god. Ly 18?! 207345 
dpywy ; 1K 117 A perxd, B Bacrreds, Luc. perydu; 
2 K 23 Luc. perydu; Jer 32% 7G Moddx Bacrrel. 

(6) Cases in which Melech is pointed as a 
common noun ‘king’ by MT, but is regarded 
as a divine name by other authorities. Is 30” 
EV ‘the king,’ with LXX and Vulg.; Is 579 EV 
‘the king,’ with Vulg.; LXX has entirely different 
reading. In both, Cheyne, Duhm, Siegfried-Stade 
(Lex.) have Melech. In Am 7® EV ‘the king’s 
sanctuary,’ so LXX and Vulg., it has been sug- 
gested that ‘king’ should be Melech, but this is 
unprobable. 

(c) Cases where MT points MLKM as the divine 
name, Milcom: 1 K 11>, 7G Bacde? atrdv ; 2K 
23 A duedxdu, B worxdnr. 

(d) Cases where MT points MLKM as Malcam, 
‘their king’; but other authorities regard it as 
the divine name, Milcom: 2S 12°°(=1 Ch 20?) 
AV, RV ‘their king,’ so Vulg.; RVm Malcam, 
i.e. Milcom, so LXX; 1 Ch 20? AV, RV ‘their 
king,’ RVm Malcam, so LXX and Vulg.; Jer 491° 
(cf. Am 1%) AV, RVm ‘their king,’ so Targ.; AVm 
Melcom, RV Malcam, so LXX pedxod, and Vulg. ; 
Am 1 (cf. Jer 49! #) EV ‘their king’ with LXX; 
but Aq., Symm., Vulg., and Syr. Melchom, etc. ; 


Am 5% RV ‘your king,’ so Symm. and Theod.; 
AV ‘your Moloch,’ with LXX roi Monéx ; Aq. and 
Syr. Malchom ;-cf. StccutH; Zeph 1° AV, RV 
Male(h)am, so LXX MSS ap. Field, words x, wedrxdu, 
Vulg. RVm ‘their king,’ LXX B, ete. 

(e) Malean, in 2 S 12, the reading of the 
Kethtbh, 252 MLKN, was probably intended to 
mean ‘he passed them through the fire to Melech’ ; 
but the reading ]272 malbén, ‘ brick-kiln,’ of the 
Keré, 1.€. as RVm ‘made them labour at the 
brick-kiln,’ is probably correct ; so Budde, H. P. 
Smith, LXX muvGeciov, Vulg. typo laterum. 

ui. Relation of the forms Melech, Milcom, etc., to 
one another.—Baethgen (Beitrige, p. 15) maintains 
that though Milcom was originally only a dialectic 
variety of Molech, yet Molech and Milcom were re- 
garded as two distinct deities, and supports his 
contention by the statement in 2 K 23! 38 that, at 
Topheth in the valley of the Béné Hinnom, chil- 
dren were passed through the fire to Molech, while, 
opposite Jerusalem ‘on the right hand of the 
mount of corruption,’ the Mount of Olives, there 
was a high-place for Milcom. The argument im- 
pie that vv. 15 belong to the same source: thus 

amphausen (Kautzsch’s AT) refers both to the 
Deuteronomic author of the pre-exilie Book of 
Kings. Benzinger (Kénige), however, refers them 
to different sources, and regards Melech (MT 
Molech) in 10 as a title of J” (cf. below). Melech 
and Milcom were originally variants of the name 
of the same deity, they are both applied to the 
god of Ammon; cf. 1 K 117 (Melech here may be 
a mistake), 2 K 23%; but at different sanctuaries 
and among different peoples, one or other name 
may have been specially used, with the natural 
result that the Melech of one sanctuary or one 
people would be popularly distinguished from the 
Milcom of another. Malc(h)am and Malc(h)an (if 
read) are only mistaken pointings of Milcom. The 
deity as worshipped by different peoples would be 
differentiated through various causes ; the sense of 
the special bond between the national god and the 
nation would encourage the view that this national 
god was not the same as any deity worshipped else- 
where ; this view would be supported by dialectic 
differences between the forms of the name, ¢.g. the 
Pheenician Mik and the Ammonite Milcom, and 
by such expansions of the name as the Pheenician 
Melkart (=nip 7s» Milk of the City) and the 
Palmyrene Malachbel ; cf. below. 

The references to Milcom (1 K 11 8, 2 K 23; 
ef. Am 1 above) and Molech (1 K 11”) as the 
‘abomination’ or ‘god’ of the Ammonites, show 
that Milcom or Molech was the national god of 
Ammon, and stood to Ammon in the same special 
henotheistic relation in which Chemosh stood to 
Moab, and J” to Israel. The analogy suggests 
that in practice such a relation by no means ex- 
cluded the worship of other gods. But the #/ in 
the name Pudu-iu, king of Ammon, on Senna- 
cherib’s ‘Taylor Prism’ inscription, is merely a 
general term for ‘ god,’ equivalent to Milcom; and 
the same may be true of the baal in Baalis, king 
of Ammon, Jer 404%. Baethgen, indeed (Beitrdge, 
p. 16), suggests that Baalis is a compound of Baal 
and Jsis, either as a double name asserting the 
identity of the two, or with the meaning ‘ Spouse 
of Isis,’ Isisgemahl. But Gratz explains Baalis as 
odyya ‘son of delight’ (Oxf. Heb. Lex.). The 
reading D9y1 Baalim, of some MSS, and of Jos. 
(Ant. X. ix. 2),is clearly a mistake. No details of 
the worship of Milcom are given; Jer 49? ‘his 
priests and his princes’ implies that the priest- 
hood was numerous and important. In 28 12% 
the reference to Milcom’s crown weighing a talent 
implies the existence at Rabbah of a great statue 
of Milcom from which the crown was taken. Per- 
haps the ‘Chemarim’ or priests of Zeph 1* were 
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priests of Molech (cf. CHEMARIM). None of the 
passages which speak of child-sacrifice connect it 
either with Milcom or the Ammonites, and we do 
not know how far the Ammonite worship of Mileom 
resembled the Phcenician worship of Melech. 

iii. The worship of Moloch (Melech) in Israel 
and the relation of Moloch to J” raise difficult 
questions : the following facts are clear :— 

(a) There was a high-place for Milcom, the god 
of Ammon, on the Mount of Olives, 1 K 11° *, 
2K 23%, the erection of which was ascribed to 
Solomon ; 11*-*8 are regarded as Deuteronomic, but 
may embody an authentic tradition. 

(6) ‘ Passing children through the fire to ham- 
Melech’ is forbidden in Ly 187! 20? 345, Dt 181° 
(Melech not named). 2 K 16° states that Ahaz 
‘made his son to pass through the fire,’ so 21° of 
Manasseh. 

The Deuteronomic author of 2 K 17" states that 
the Israelites of the Northern Kingdom passed 
their children through the fire. From 2 K 231, 
Jer 7°-82 191-18 we learn that such sacrifices were 
offered at Topheth (wh. see), in the valley of Ben 
Hinnom, outside Jerusalem ; cf. Ps 106°” *8, Ezk 
1670: 21 2337-39 | 

(c) From Jer 19°, where the children sacrificed at 
Topheth are said to be offered to Baal, it appears 
that the deity thus worshipped was known both as 
Baal and Melech. 

(d) In Is 6° J” Zebaoth is described as ham-Melech, 
‘the king,’ and is frequently spoken of as the ‘king 
of Israel,’ Is 44°, cf Jer 8 ‘her king,’ Mic 2% 
‘their king.’ Further, the occurrence of such 
names as Malchiram 1 Ch 3, Malchishua 1 8 14%, 
Ebed-melech Jer 39'°, Nathan-melech 2 K 234, 
Regem-melech Zec 77, point to the use of Melech 
as a divine name. Ebed-melech, however, was an 
Ethiopian ; Nathan-melech, a eunuch, and there- 
fore probably a foreigner ; and Regem-melech was 
a Babylonian Jew. 

These facts are variously explained. (1) Melech 
and Milcom are regarded as absolutely identical, 
and the child-sacrifices to Melech as part of the 
worship of Milcom borrowed from the Ammonites. 
But Melech is probably to be distinguished from 
Milcom, ef. above; and in 2K 16° the practice of 
child-sacrifice is not said to have been borrowed 
from the Ammonites, but from the Canaanites, cf. 
ID Ue. 

(2) The worship of Melech by child-sacrifice was 
borrowed from the Canaanites, and was distinct 
from the worship of Milcom. This would be sup- 
ported by 2 K 16° and by the identification of Baal 
and Melech in Jer 19°. Probably the Tyrian Baal, 
whose worship Jezebel introduced into the Northern 
Kingdom, was Melech or Melkarth. 

(3) Whichever of the two previous views be 
accepted, the Melech in question was quite dis- 
tinct from J”. The use of Melech as a title or 
even name of J” no more identified Him with the 
Pheenician Melech, than the use of the title or 
name Baal identified J” with the Tyrian Baal. 
As Schultz says (OT Theol., Eng. tr. i. 233n.), ‘In 
the oldest sources of the Semitic religion, the god 
who became J” for the Israelites may not have 
been different from the one who became Moloch for 
the Canuanites. But, since the time when Israel 
and the Hamites separated, there was at any rate 
no kinship between J” and Moloch, not to speak of 
identity.’ 

(4) The Melech to whom child-sacrifices were 
offered was simply J” under another name (Ben- 
zinger on 2 K 23"; Smend, AZ’ Theol. 271). When 
J” says, Jer 19°, of the child-sacrifices to Baal, 
‘which I commanded not, nor spake it, neither 
came it into my mind,’ the statement seems to 
imply that those who offered these sacrifices 
thought that they were obeying a command of J”, 


ef. Ezk 237-89, Similarly, the account of the pro- 
posed sacrifice of Isaac points to the existence of 
a practice of offering firstborn sons to J”, which 
practice was forbidden by the prophetic revelation ; 
cf. Ex 22% E, and Jephthah’s vow, Jg 11%. This 
view might imply either that J” and Melech were 
originally one, and afterwards differentiated by 
prophetic teaching; or that two distinct deities, 
J” and Melech, were popularly identified. It can 
searcely be that Melech was used as a mere title 
of J” in connexion with child-sacrifice, without any 
reference to the Pheenician Melech. 

iv. Range of Worship.—Melech is found as a 
divine name, not only in Ammon and Israel, but 
in all Semitic peoples of whose religion we have 
any considerable knowledge. The Assyrians and 
Babylonians had a god Malik; the Sepharvites had 
Adram-melech and Anam-melech, 2 K 17%. The 
Pheenicians worshipped Melkarth=Melech Kiriath, 
‘king of the city,’ at Tyre, Carthage, etc. The 
Palmyrenes worshipped Malach-bel (Baudissin, 
Studien, p. 198 ff.). 

It is generally stated that the Moabite Chemosh 
was a form of Melech (Baethgen, Beitrdge, p. 238 ; 
Movers, Phén. p. 333f.). This seems probable on 
general grounds, on account of the wide extent of 
the worship of Melech amongst the Semites, and 
the connexion of Baal and possibly J” with Melech ; 
and the intimate racial and political relation of 
Moab and Ammon. But the express testimony is 
hardly conclusive. In Jg 11*4 Chemosh is spoken 
of as the god of the Ammonites, in a passage often 
ascribed (Budde, Moore) to R¥£, who should have 
been well informed on the subject. But the whole 
passage hopelessly confuses Ammon and Moab; 
the reference to Chemosh may be a slip; or the 
passage may originally have referred to Moab and 
have been very imperfectly adapted to its present 
context; or it may be late post-exilic. Melech in 
1. 23 of the Moabite Stone is treated as a divine 
name, ‘Moloch,’ by Neubauer and Sayce (HCM 
367, 373), but is more probably to be translated 
‘king’ with Smend and Socin. 

On Sennacherib’s ‘Taylor Prism’ an Edomite 
king Malik-rammu is mentioned, in which Malik 
is doubtless a divine name, showing that Melech 
was worshipped in Edom. 

This widespread worship of Melech is regarded 
as an inheritance of the separated Semitic peoples 
from the primitive stock ; but it can scarcely be 
assumed that his attributes and worship were the 
same amongst all the different races. Indeed, as 
in the case of the Ammonite Milcom and the 
Pheenician Molech or Melkarth, different peoples 
considered that they were worshipping different 
gods. Amongst the Greeks and Romans ‘king’ 
or ‘the king’ is not a divine name (Baethgen, 
Beitrdge, p. 263), though an occasional title of 
various gods. 

v. Attributes.—Melech, like Baal, Adon, Marna, 
implies the recognition of the sovereignty of the 
god over his people. The offerings by tire, the 
identity with Baal, and the fact that in Assyria 
and Babylonia Malik, and at Palmyra Malach-bvel, . 
were sun-gods, suggest that Melech was a fire- or 
sun-god (Jastrow, Leligion of Babylonia, p. 176 f.). 

Melkarth at Tyre was identified with Hercules, 
at Carthage with Saturn. Such names as Milk- 
baal, Milk-Astart, Milk-Osir, suggest identification 
with Baal (as shown otherwise), Astarte, Osiris, 
As in the case of Baal and other Semitic deities, 
Melech had a feminine counterpart Milkat, cf. 
Milcah, Gn 11”, 

_ vi. Worship.—Melech was doubtless worshipped 
in a similar fashion to other Semitic gods. The 
feature which seems peculiar is the practice of 
sacrificing children as burnt-offerings, which is 
found amongst the Israelites, Phoenicians, and 
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Sepharvites, 2 K 171; cf. Mesha’s offering of his 
firstborn to Chemosh. 

The theory of some Rabbis, that ‘ passing through 
the fire’ meant merely a ceremonial purification by 
walking between two fires, is contrary to all the 
evidence. But the case of Isaac (Gn 221°) seems to 
show that in Israel the child was slain before the fire 
was kindled. Diodorus Siculus (xx. 14) describes 
child-sacrifices at Carthage, at which the victim 
was placed on the hands of a colossal image, from 
which it rolled off into a pit of fire. Kimchi’s de- 
scription (on 2 K 231°) of the hollow brazen image 
of Molech within a sevenfold temple outside Jeru- 
salem, and of the placing of the victim in the 
hands of Molech, is a mere medizval conjecture 
based on Diodorus or on some other record of the 
Carthaginian sacrifices. 

The object of these offerings was probably to 
propitiate the deity, or show devotion to him, by 
the gift of the most precious possession. Movers 
(Phon. 328-330), however, holds that the children 
offered were supposed to be purified from all fleshly 
corruption and to attain union with the deity. 

In the NT, Molech is mentioned only in St. 
Stephen’s quotation, Ac 7#; cf. Am 5”, 

See also articles AMMON, BAAL, CHEMOSH, 
MALCAM. 


LITERATURE.—Baethgen, Beitrdge zur Sem. Rel. pp. 11, 15, 20, 
22, 37 ff., 84, 234-238, 254, 263; Baudissin, Studien zw Sem. 
Rel. i. pp. 5, 29-36, ii. 152-215, 246, ‘J” et Moloch’; Dillmann, 
AT Theol. pp. 49, 56, 85, 98, 120, 161; Buchanan Gray, Studies 
in Heb. Proper Names, p. 146 ff.; Kuenen, ‘J” en Moloch,’ 
Theol. Tijd. 1868, 539 ff.; Movers, Die Phénizier, 1841-56, 
pp. 822-414 ; Schultz, OT Theol., Eng. tr. i. 233 f. 

W. H. BENNETT. 

MOLID (1in).—The name of a Judahite family, 
1Ch 2” (B Mwf\, A Mwéad). Kittel (in SBOT) 

oints out that the reading of B, namely MOHA, 

as originated from MQHA (A and A being often 
confused), and that Mw%d, 7.e. ryin= rin, the 
two letters y and > being similar in the oldest 
script. 

MOLLIFY (from mollis ‘soft’) is used literally 
‘to soften,’ in Is 1° ‘ mollified with ointment,’ and 
Wis 16 ‘mollifying plaister’ (uddayua). Cf. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, 213, ‘ When they have killed 
a great beast, they cut out all the veines and 
sinewes ... and likewise all the Suet: which 
done, they dive them in water to mollifie them.’ 
The figurative use seems to be quite as old, and 
was common about 1611, though not found in AV. 
Thus Tymme, Calvin upon Genesis, p. 605 (on ch. 
28), ‘It may be, that he was thus sent away, that 
the cruell mind of Esau, by so miserable a sight 
might be mollified and aswaged’ (Lat. ad mollitiem 
flecteretur). So Tindale, Prol. to 1 Jn, ‘ The lusts 
of the flesh are subdued and killed, and the spirit 
mollified and made soft.’ Cf. Knox, Works, ili. 93, 
‘QO! hard ar the hartis whome so manyfold, most 
sueit, and sure promissis doith not molefie.’ And 
in the Preface to Rhem. NT, ‘ Moreover, we pre- 
sume not in hard places to mollifie the speaches or 
phrases, but religiously keepe them word for word, 
and point for point, for feare of missing or re- 
straining the sense of the holy Ghost to our 
phantasie.’ J. HASTINGS. 


MOLOCH.—See Mo.uecu. 
MOLTEN SEA.—See TEMPLE. 


MOMDIS (A Mopéels, B Mopdeios), 1 Es 9%4= 
Maapal, Ezr 10%. 


MONEY.—The nature and origins of money, the 
importance and principles of the science of Numis- 
matics and kindred topics—for which the student 
is referred to the authoritative writings of Jevons, 

VOL. Ill,—27 


Walker, Ridgeway, Babelon (Les origines de la 
monnaie, 1897), Lenormant (La monnaie dans 
Pantiquite, 2nd ed. 1897), Poole (art. ‘Numismatics’ 
in Encycl. Brit.®), and others—fall without the 
scope of an article on the money in circulation 
among the Hebrews in the various periods of their 
national life. This more limited, but still sufti- 
ciently extensive, section of ancient numismatics 
we propose to study under the following heads :— 


A, UNcorneD Monny BEFORE THE Exinn. 


1. Money in Palestine before the Conquest. 
weight-standards of antiquity. 

2. Hebrew money from the Conquest to the Exile. 
value of the Shekel. 


The principal 


Sterling 


B. Cornsp Money FrRoM THE EXILE TO THE REIGN or NERO. 


3. The Coinage of Darius and his successors. The ‘Shekel of 
the Sanctuary.’ Coins of the Phoenician cities. 

4, The Coinage of the Ptolemies and Seleucids, and of the 
autonomous cities of Phoenicia, to the death of Simon 
Maccabeeus. 

5. The first Jewish Coinage (copper) under John Hyrcanus. 
The question of the so-called Maccabzean shekels. Bronze 
(copper) Coins of the Hasmonean princes. 

6. Coins of the Idumean princes. 

7. The Roman Imperial Coinage, including the Coins of the 
Procurators. 

8. Coins of preceding §§ mentioned in the NT. 

C. Tue Corns oF THE REVOLTS. 


9. The Coinage of the First Revolt (A.p. 66-70). 
10. The Coinage of the Second Revolt (4.p. 132-135). 
11. SEpendus The purchasing power of money in Bible 
imes. 
Literature. 


A. UNCOINED MONEY FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES 
TO THE EXILE. 


§ 1. Money in Palestine before the Conquest. 
The principal weight - standards of antiquity.— 
The oldest traditions of the Hebrews, as these 
have come down to us, do not reach back to the 
time when trade was still carried on by the primi- 
tive system of barter. Already in the patriarchal 
age the existence of a metallic currency is assumed 
(cf. Gn 17 ‘he that is bought with thy money,’ 
7202, dit. ‘thy silver,’ and 23%" cited below); and 
rightly so, for, as we now know, the land of 
Canaan was even at this early period far ad- 
vanced in the arts of civilization, including the 
use of the precious metals as media of exchange. 
For the century immediately preceding the Hebrew 
conquest we have the contemporary evidence of the 
Tel el-Amarna letters, which show not only that 
gold and silver were in daily use as money, that 
is, as media in terms of which all other merchan- 
dise was valued, but also that already the ‘nar- 
rowing lust of gold’ had asserted its empire over 
men (see Hugo Winckler’s or other rendering, 
passim). The value, in other words, the pur- 
chasing power of these metals, was determined by 
their weight—a fact which renders some acquaint- 
ance with the metrology of the ancients an indis- 
pensable preliminary to the study of their money. 
Fortunately, the question of the origin and inter- 
relation of the weight-standards of antiquity—one 
of the most complicated in the whole range of 
Oriental archeology — will be discussed in the 
article WEIGHTS AND MEASuRES. It will suffice, 
therefore, in this place to sketch in the barest 
outline the results of the most recent metrological 
research, taking as our guide the elaborate treatise 
of the veteran metrologist, Friedrich Hultsch, 
Die Gewichte des Alterthums nach threm Zusam- 
menhange dargestelit (Leipzig, 1898; cf. C. F. 
Lehmann, Sitzwngsberichte der archiolog. Gesell- 
schaft zw Berlin, 1888, and esp. the same scholar’s 
Das altbabylonische Maas- und Gewichtssystem, 
Leyden, 1893; also G. F. Hill, A Handbook of 
Greek and Roman Coins, 1899, p. 26 ff.). 

Proceeding from the simpler to the more com- 
plex, we begin with the weight-system of Lgypt, 
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a system characterized by extreme Pee 
Two weights only were in use from very early 
times—the ket (also transliterated kat, kité, qedt, 
etc.), of 140 grains, and its multiple the deben (also 
transliterated uten, tabnu, etc.), equal to ten ket, or 
a little over 1400 grains (Hultsch, 1403°5 grs.). The 
Rhind mathematical papyrus, which dates from 
the Hyksos period, contains, according to an excel- 
lent authority, the earliest reference in Egyptian 
literature to the metals as standards of value. 
‘It is not known,’ says Mr. Griffith in his im- 
portant essay, ‘Notes on Egyptian Weights and 
Measures,’ in PSBA xiv. p. 436 ff., ‘how far back 
into antiquity true money, %.e. pieces of defi- 
nite weight and value, can be traced. About the 
time of the 18th Dynasty we know that the 
precious metals were kept in dust, in ingots, and 
in ornamental forms, but more especially in rings, 
and it is almost certain that the important weight- 
name uten has the root- meaning of a ring or 
coiled wire. It is well known not only that the 
metals were bought and sold by weight, but 
further, that goods of all kinds might be valued 
at a certain weight of metal in order to be ex- 
changed against each other.’ One of the most 
frequently reproduced of contemporary illustra- 
tions of the daily life of the Egyptians is the 
weigher with his balance * and scales, the stone 
weights of various animal forms (ox, or ox-head 
only, gazelle, etc.) in the one scale balancing in 
the other the rings of precious metal, which ap- 
pear to have had ‘a uniform diameter of about 
5 inches’ (Erman, Egypt, 464). 

The Egyptian Pome inscriptions contain numer- 
ous lists of the amount of tribute paid to successive 
Pharaohs by the kings and peoples of Syria, the 
best known being that inscribed on the walls of 
the great temple of Amon at Karnak by order of 
Thothmes 111. (frequently published ; see histories 
of Brugsch, Petrie, etc., under Thothmes). From 
the mass of detail in this list three typical entries 
may be selected as having an important bearing 
on the topic of this section. (1) The tribute of 
Naharina in Thothmes’ thirty-third year (B.c. 1471 
ace. to Mahler’s chronology) consisted, inter alia, 
of 45 deben 1 ket of gold ; (2) that of ‘the great 
Khita,’ or Hittites, comprised among other items 
8 silver rings weighing 301 deben; (3) in the 
thirty-fourth year ‘the tribute of the princes of 
the land of Retennu,’ or Palestine, shows, inter 
alia, 55 deben 8 ket of gold. From these and 
similar fractional weights (452, deben, 554 deben, 
and, since we know that the gold and silver rings 
were accurately adjusted to definite weights, the 
curious number 301 deben) metrologists have long 
suspected that the tribute here specified had been 
re-weighed before being entered as above by the 
Egyptian recorder, ts original weight having been 
in terms of another system and in whole numbers 
(J. Brandis, Das Miinz-, Maas-, und Gewichts- 
wesen im Vorderasien, 1866, p. 91 ff; Fr. 
Hultsch, Griechische und rémische Metrologie, 
zweite Bearbeitung, 1882, 374 ff. [this work to be 
often cited in the sequel as Hultsch, Metrol.?] ; 
id. Gewichte des Alterthums, 1898, 25 ff.). This 
second weight-system in use in Syria and Palestine 
in the 15th cent. B.C., it was inferred, could only 
be that known as the Babylonian system. This 
inference was raised to a certainty by the dis- 
covery of the Tel el-Amarna clay tablets, which con- 
clusively proved the exclusive use of the Babylonian 
weights by all the peoples of Mesopotamia and Syria 
at the date in question.| Here we find not only 

* For the construction of the Egyptian balance, see Flinders 
Petrie, A Season in Egypt, p. 42, and pl. xx. ; also art. BALANCE 
in this Dictionary, by the same authority. 

+ The importance of this testimony was first noted by C. F. 


Lehmann, ‘ Aus dem Funde von Tel-el-Amarna’ in the Zettsch. 
J. Assyriologie, iii. 391-393. 


the sovereigns of Babylonia, such as Kallimasin (see 
Winckler’s Yel-el-Amarna Tablets, 2°: 2 57: 27. 32) 
and Burnaburyash (7+ 4), reckoning their gold 
and silver by shekels, minas, and talents, but 
also the kings of the West, such as Dushratta of 
Mitanni (17° ©: ©) and the king of Alashia, which 
is Cyprus (25% 26° 2718 33°—in three cases the metal 
is copper), employing the same system.* _ ‘ 
This system, which is based on the mina, with 
its subdivision (j,th) the shekel and its multiple 
the talent (60 minas), was in use in Babylonia 
from time immemorial. From the evidence of 
inscribed stone-weights dating from the reigns of 
Gudea and Dungi, 7.¢. from the first half of the 
third millennium B.c., Dr. C. F. Lehmann has 
recently proved in numerous essays (see esp. Das 
altbabylonische Maas- und Gewichtssystem, 1893) 
that what may be called the common trade mina 
was a weight averaging 491°2 grammes=curca 
7580 grains. The sixtieth part of this trade mina 
was the shekel of c. 126 grains,t while the talent 
consisted, as above indicated, of 60 minas, or 3600 
shekels. The temple accounts from Tello further 
show that about B.C. 2000 the shekel was sub- 
divided into 180 shé (G. Reissner, ‘ Altbabylonische 
Masse u. Gewichte,’ in the Sitzwngsb. d. Berliner 
Akad. d. Wissensch. 1896, pp. 417-426). Side by 
side with the above series of trade weights was a 
parallel series of the same denominations, but of 
double the weight. The latter are known as the 
heavy shekel (252 grains), mina, and talent re- 
spectively, to distinguish ‘them from the light 
shekel (126 grs.), mina, and talent first mentioned. 
All these were employed for the weighing of 
ordinary merchandise. For weighing the preci- 
ous metals, on the other hand, important altera- 
tions were made in the scale. Thus, for gold, the 
shekel of 126 (and 252) grainst was retained, but 
a new mina of 50, instead of 60, shekels was 
created, the talent of gold, however, still com- 
prising 60 of these new minas of c. 6320 (12,640) 
grains, and therefore 3000 shekels, as compared 
with the trade talent of 3600 shekels. For silver, 
as money, the weights were on a different scale, 
being to the weights for gold just enumerated in 
the ratio of 4:3; in other words, the light Baby- 
lonian silver shekel=168 grains, the mina of 50 
shekels = 8400 grs., and the talent = 60 minas 
(with, as before, their respective heavy denomina- 
tions of double these weights). It has been custom- 
ary since Brandis (see op. cit.) to account for this 
double scale for the precious metals by the long- 
prevailing ratio of gold to silver in early times, 
viz. 40:3, which means that an ingot of gold was 
worth 13§ times its weight in silver. The ex- 
treme awkwardness of this proportion for every- 
day transactions, if the metals were to be weighed 
on one and the same standard, scarcely needs to 
be pointed out. Hence, in order that a given 
weight of gold might be exchangeable for a whole 
(not a fractional) number of bars or wedges of 
silver, the weight of the silver shekel (mina, 
talent) was raised till it stood to that of the gold 
shekel in the proportion of 4:3. The practical 
result of this alteration was that a given weight 
of gold was always equivalent to ten times the 
same weight of silver (1 gold shekel=10 silver 
shekels, 2 minas of gold=20 minas of silver, etc.).§ 


* The statement 819f is noteworthy. Burnaburyash com- 
plains that the king of Egypt had sent him nominally 20 minas 
of gold, but, when tested, this quantity had shrunk to 5 minag 
of fine gold ! 

+ Throughout this article fractions have been avoided, except 
where special accuracy seemed to be required. 

t The reader is reminded that an ounce troy weight contains 
480 grains; the light Babylonian gold shekel, therefore, is 
slightly over } oz. troy, and only three grains heavier than an 
English sovereign (see Table, below). 

§ The equation of the two metals may be stated more ex- 
plicitly thus: 1 gold shekel of 126 grs,=126X13%, or 1680 grs. 
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This extremely convenient ratio between the 
respective denominations was not, however, uni- 
versally adopted in the East. The great mercantile 
cities of the Phoenician coast when, at a later 
period, they began to strike coins, employed a 
heavy silver shekel of circa 224 grains—hence 
universally known as the Phoenician shekel—with 
its companion light shekel of 112 grains. This 
shekel was one of the most widely spread of all the 
weights of antiquity, being found not only through- 
out Syria, but in Western Asia Minor, and even 
in Greece (for further details and discussion as to 
origin, etc., see WEIGHTS AND M@AsuREs). It 
stands, as a glance will show, to the heavy Baby- 
jonian silver shekel in the proportion of 2:3;* 
consequently with gold to silver in the ratio of 
184: 1, the gold shekel of 252 (126) grains is 
equivalent to jifteen Pheenician silver shekels of 
224 (112) grains, since 252 x 18}=224x15. On the 
Phenician silver standard, as on the Babylonian, 
50 shekels went to the mina, and 60 minas to the 
talent, 

In addition to all the above weights on the 
common standard, we find still another parallel 
series on the so-called royal standard—the origin 
of which can only be conjectured,—the latter being 
simply the common weights raised by a certain 
percentage. Thus the gold shekel on the royal 
standard weighs 130 (and 260) in place of 126 (and 
252) grains. The first of these weights, the light 
royal shekel of 130 grains, plays an important 
part in the subsequent history of the gold coinage 
of Western Asia (see below, § 3).+ 

The Babylono-Pheenician weight-system, as 
outlined above, clearly stands in an intimate 
relation to the Egyptian. Happily, the long-stand- 
ing feud between Assyriologists and Egyptologists 
as to the relative antiquity of the two systems 
does not here concern us, but the fact remains that 
the Babylonian gold shekel of 126 grains is exactly 
z%5ths, the Babylonian silver shekel of 168 grains 
Sths, and the Phenician silver shekel of 224 grs. 
Sths of the Egyptian weight-unit, the ket of 140 
grains—results which cannot be the ‘accident of an 
accident.’ 

§ 2. Hebrew money from the Conquest to the 
Exile. Sterling value of the shekel.—The evidence 
of the tribute-lists of Thothmes 1. and other 
Egyptian monarchs, confirmed by the more explicit 
data of the Tel el-Amarna letters, may now be 
taken as proving beyond a doubt that, in taking 
possession of the land of Canaan, the Hebrews 
settled among a people long accustomed to the use 
of gold and silver as the recognized media of ex- 
change, and to the use of the balance for estimat- 
ing the amount of each metal to be given or 
received. We have not yet been fortunate enough 
to recover inscribed Canaanite weights of this early 
period, so that one is compelled to admit at the 
outset that we have no direct witness to the weight 
of the ancient Hebrew shekel.t Still the facts 
adduced in the foregoing section regarding the 
wide diffusion, in space and time, of the Babylono- 
Pheenician weight-system, afford at least a strong 


of silver, since gold was to silver in the ratio of 13}$:1. 
Dividing this amount of silver into 10 equal parts, we see that 
1 gold shekel of 126 grs.=10 silver shekels of 168 grs. 

* 224 (112) : 336 (168) :: 2:3. 

+ Professor Ridgeway, in his elaborate work, The Origin of 
Metallic Currency and Weight-Standards (1892), has en- 
deavoured with much ingenuity and learning to prove (1) that 
this light shekel of 130 grains lies at the basis of all the weight- 
systems of antiquity, and (2) that originally ‘it was nothing 
more than the amount of gold which represented the value of 
the cow, the unit of barter throughout all Europe, Asia, and 
Africa.’ 

t Whatever may have been the standard of weight in use 
among the Hebrews before the conquest, there need be no 
hesitation in affirming that from that epoch onwards the 
Hebrews adopted the standards of the country in which they 
settled. 


presumption in favour of our accepting it as the 
system by which money was reckoned in Old 
Testament times. This presumption is confirmed 
by the following testimonies of the historian 
Josephus. In the fourteenth book of his An- 
tiquities he informs us that Crassus robbed the 
temple of a beam of solid gold 300 minas in weight, 
and adds the following important sentence: ‘7 dé 
pve wap nuiv loxver Nitpas S00 Huiov’ (XIV. vii. 1, ed. 
Niese, § 106). The Hebrew gold mina, therefore, 
was equal in weight to 24 Roman pounds, or 
12,630 grains (taking the libra [Nizpa] according to 
the best authorities at 5053 grains =327°45 grammes, 
see Hultsch, J/etrol.2 159-161), which gives 50 
shekels of 252°6 grains, the exact weight of the 
heavy Babylonian shekel (§1). In another passage 
of the same work, Josephus informs us that the 
Hebrew silver shekel is equivalent to ‘four Attic 
drachms’ (Arrixas déxerar Spaxpdas Téooapas, Ant. I. 
viii. 10, N. § 194), by which is meant, as will be shown 
in the sequel (§ 7), four Roman denarii of 55-56 
grains each. This is in complete agreement with 
the weights of the best specimens of the extant 
silver shekels, which weigh 218-220 grains, as 
near an approximation as ancient silver coins in 
general show to the theoretical standard (in this 
case 224 grs.).* These conclusions are summed 
up in the following table, which gives the scale 
by which it is assumed, throughout this article, 
that gold and silver were weighed from the con- 
quest of Canaan to the extinction of Jewish 
nationality, the weight of the shekel being given 
to the nearest large fraction :— 


GOLD STANDARD. 


HEAVY. LIGHT. 
Shekel : ' 2522 grs. troy 1 1264 grs. 
Mina = 50shekels 12,630 ,, 6,315 ,, 
Talent=3000 _,, 758,000 2 ,, " 879,000 ,. 

SILVER STANDARD. 

Shekel . 5 S 2244 ers. troy 3 112} grs. 
Mina = 50shekels 11,2254 ,, ‘ 5,660 ,, 
Talent=3000 _ ,, 673,5005 ,, aA 336,750 ,, 

Notes. 


1. The standard weight of the English sovereign (20 shillings) 
is 123°274 grains troy. The ordinary or heavy gold shekel, 
therefore, weighed a little more than two sovereigns. 

2. Since a pound avoirdupois contains 7000 grains, the Hebrew 
gold aoa weighed ¢. 108 lb., rather less than a hundredweight 
(112 1b.). 

3. Rather more than the weight of an English half-crown 
(218 grs.). 

4, As the pound troy contains 5760 grs. the silver mina may 
be taken as = circa 2 troy pounds, or more precisely 12 lb. 
avoirdupois. 

5. Circa 96} lb. avoir., a heavy load for a man to carry (see 
2 KK 528), 


At this point the question naturally suggests 
itself as to the value in sterling money of the 
Hebrew shekel as gold and silver unit respectively. 
Since the English sovereign is only eleven parts pure 
gold to one part alloy, the mere comparison of the 
respective weights of sovereign and shekel, as in 
the preceding table, note 1, is not sufficiently 
accurate for our present purpose. We prefer, there- 
fore, to base our calculations on the price at which 
the Royal Mint buys its gold, viz. £3, 17s. 104d. 
(934°5 pence) per ounce of 480 grains. This gives 
us as nearly as possible £2, Is. sterling as the 
value of the Hebrew gold shekel. The gold mina, 
accordingly, we value at £102, 10s., and the talent 
at £6150. 

The calculation of the intrinsic value of the 
silver shekel must be even more carefully set about. 
By many previous writers the important fact has 
been overlooked, that the silver currency of this 
country is but money of account, our only standard 
being gold. In other words, the coin which we 
call a shilling, of which the standard weight is 

* See also the discussion of ‘the shekel of the sanctuary,’ § 3. 
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87°272 grains, is not worth that weight of silver 
at so much an ounce,* but has its value legally 
fixed as the twentieth part of the gold unit or 
sovereign. Hence, in order to arrive at even an 
approximate valuation in our currency of any 
weight of silver anciently used as money, whether 
coined or uncoined, we must know in each case the 
ratio then existing between gold and silver. In 
the period of Hebrew history with which we are 
now dealing, this ratio, as we have already learned, 
appears to have been fixed as 13°3:1, which 
resulted in the convenient adjustment that one 
gold shekel of 252 grains was equal in value to 
fifteen silver shekels of 224 grains (§ 1). This gives 
us, without further calculation, the value of the 
Hebrew or Pheenician silver shekel as ,;:th of 
41 shillings, or 2s. 84d., say 2s. 9d. The same 
proportion holds with regard to the silver mina and 
shekel, which are ;;th of the same denominations 
in gold, viz. £6, 16s. 8d. and £410 respectively. It 
will be convenient to have these values in tabular 
form for easy reference. 


VALUES OF ANCIENT HEBREW MONEY IN 
STERLING MoNEY.+ 


GOLD. SILVER. 
Shekel £2 10 £0 2 Q9nearly 
Mina 102 10 O 616 8 
Talent 6150 0 0 410 0 0 


It cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
throughout the whole period ending with the 
return from the Exile there can be no question 
of coined money. For every transaction of the 
least importance the balance had to be employed, 
and the tale of silver duly determined by weight. 
Thus, in the incident of Abraham’s purchase of 
the cave of Machpelah, though its present record 
may be late, we have a lifelike picture of how 
business was done in pre-exilic times. The price 
having been fixed in approved Oriental style, 
‘Abraham,’ we read, ‘weighed to Ephron the 
silver which he had named, four hundred shekels 
of silver, current (money) with the merchant’ 
(anb> say AD? Gn 2316), 2.¢., as a late Targum has 
correctly paraphrased it, in ‘good silver passing at 
every (banker’s) table and receivable in all trans- 
actions.’ The weights employed were of stone, and 
were kept in a bag (hence Pr 16" op 34x ‘the 
weights [lit. stones] of the bag’). From the 
earliest of the prophetic writings onwards, we find 
repeated warnings against the use of unjust 
weights (Am 8°, Mic 61°, Pr 111 201- 23), and both 
the Deuteronomic and the Levitical codes find it 
necessary to issue strict injunctions against the 
falsification of the balance and its weights (Dt 
2518-16, Ly 19% 36; cf. Ezk 452, to be read in the 
light of the Gr. text). It is somewhat remark- 
able, however, that we nowhere find any attempt 
to regulate the fineness of the silver, which clearly 
shows that there was as yet no thought of a proper 
coinage, the essential characteristic of which is the 
guarantee by the State of the quality as well as 
the quantity of the metal. It must not be thought, 
however, that it was necessary to have recourse to 
the balance for every transaction however small. 
On the contrary, there is ample evidence that the 
precious metals circulated in the form of ingots of 
known weight. Saul’s servant, for example, had 
with him an_ingot+ of the weight of a quarter of 
a shekel (1S 98). In the case of large sums, and 
especially in official and legal payments where 


* This is the fallacy which vitiates the calculation of the 
values of the NT silver coins given in the margins of our AV 
(see below, §§ 7, 8). 

__ t These figures give merely the intrinsic value of the metal ; 
its purchasing power, as compared with these sums to-day, was 
many times greater (see § 11). 

{It is an anachronism to speak of it as a coin, as in the 

Internat. Crit. Comm. (1899) ad loc. 
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great accuracy was necessary, aS well as in cases 
where the parties concerned were not well known 
to each other, the money was invariably weighed. 
Hence the word shakal (9pw), to ‘weigh,’ is used as 
synonymous with ‘pay’ (Ex 22%, 1 K 10%, Is 55° 
etc.). In illustration of this extensive use of the 
balance in the most varied transactions, it will 
suffice to refer to such additional passages as 2 kK 
12-11 RV (where the money is both ‘told’ and 
‘weighed out’), Jer 32%, Is 46%, Ezr 8% 6. 

The custom of wearing ornaments of an accur- 
ately determined weight—such were Rebekah’s 
gold nose-ring of half a shekel weight and her 
bracelets of ten shekels, Gn 24”2—would naturally 
tend to facilitate their use on occasion as money. 
The ‘wedge (lit. tongue) of gold of fifty shekels 
weight’ purloined by Achan was probably an orna- 
ment of some sort (Jos 7”). The ring-money so 
popular in Egypt, to which allusion has already 
been made (§ 1), does not appear to have been 
current among the Hebrews.* The nature of the 
piece of money—for such it surely must have been 
—called hésitah (nowp Gn 33”, Jos 24°, and Job 42" 
only) is quite unknown. From the fact that the 
oldest versions render it by ‘lamb’ or ‘sheep,’ it is 
a plausible conjecture, but nothing more, that the 
késitah may have been a piece of precious metal, 
the value of which was in some way indicated by 
its having a lamb stamped upon itt (see art. 
KESITAH, and add to the reff. there given, Hultsch, 
Metrol.* pp. 460-63, who attempts to determine its 
value from utterly insuflicient data, and Ridgeway, 
Metal Currency, pp. 270-72 [with illustrations], 
who concludes ‘ that the gesitah was an old unit of 
barter like the Homeric ox, and as the latter was 
transformed into a gold unit so the former was 
superseded by an equivalent of silver’). 

efore we pass from this section, it may be 
added that the predominant use of the shekel as 
the monetary unit in ordinary transactions has 
led to its frequent omission in statements of price 
in the OT. Joseph, for example, was sold for 
‘twenty (shekels, AV pieces) of silver,’ Solomon 
paid for his Egyptian chariots ‘six hundred of 
silver’ apiece (see complete list of such omissions 
in Madden, Coins of the Jews, p. 15). It is worthy 
of note, finally, that the mina (732 in Ezk 45” by 
AV transliterated ‘maneh,’ elsewhere in OT and 
NT ‘pound’) does not occur in any pre-exilic 
writing.t The-price of a chariot we have just 
seen was ‘600 shekels,’ not ‘12 minas’; Achan’s 
wedge weighed ‘50 shekels,’ not ‘one mina,’— 
examples might be multiplied indefinitely,—while 
large sums are quoted by talents and shekels only. 
From among the latter may be singled out 
Solomon’s annual revenue of 666 talents of gold 
(1 K 104, 2 Ch 9}*) = £4,095,900, as also the incredible 
total of David’s Temple Fund, which, according to 
the Chronicler, amounted to the colossal sum of 
one thousand and twenty-five millions sterling 
(£1,025,000,000) !§ 


*G. Hoffmann, in Zeit. f. Assyriol. ii. (1887) 48f., has pro- 
posed to render the obscure word 73a of Job 2274. 25 (AV gold, 
RV treasure, RVm ‘Heb. ore’) by ‘ ring-gold,’ 7.e. gold circulat- 
ing in the form of rings, but on insufficient grounds. 

+ Compare the Assyrian ingots stamped with ‘the head of 
Istar of Nineveh,’ to which Babelon refers in Les Origines de la 
Monnaie, p. 58, and those apparently stamped with a plant, to 
which Mr. Pinches has called our attention. These stamped 
ingots were the precursors of true coins. (Cf. now, Johns, ‘ Did 
the Assyrians coin Money?’ Hapos. Nov. 1899). 

{ For this and other reasons the MT of 2 Ch 916 giving ‘ three 
hundred (nN) of gold,’ viz. shekels, is to be preferred to, and 
to be substituted for, the text of the parallel passage 1 K 1017 
‘three minas (N39) of gold,’ and not vice versa, as most modern 
critics. This disposes of the hasty inference which several 
writers have drawn from these passages, that in the time of the 
Chronicler the mina was computed to contain 100 light shekels 
or drachms (cf. below, §§ 3, 4). 

§ ‘One hundred thousand talents of gold and a thousand 
thousand talents of silver’ (1 Ch 2214), 
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B. COINED MONEY FROM THE PERSIAN PERIOD 
To THE REIGN OF NERO. 


§ 3. Invention of the art of Coining. Money of 
Darius and his successors. The ‘Shekel of the 
Sanctuary.’—Modern research tends to confirm the 
statement of Herodotus (i. 94), that coins are an 
invention of the Lydians. To the reign of Gyges 
[c. 700 B.c.] may perhaps be ascribed the earliest 
essays in the art of coining (Head, Hist. Numorum, 
p. xxxiii; to this work, to Babelon, Les Origines 
de la Monnaie, and the other works mentioned at 
the head of this article, the student is referred for 
full discussion of the question as to the invention 
of coining, the process employed, etc.). Wherein, 
it may be asked, does a true coin differ from the 
ingots of gold and silver of specified weight so long 
in use in the ancient world? We answer that an 
ingot becomes a coin when it receives the impression 
of an official mark—called by numismatists the 
‘type’ of the coin—which serves as a_ public 
cuarantee of its weight and fineness, and hence of 
its value in the currency of the country. When 
the last band of Jewish exiles left for the land of 
their captivity (B.C. 586) true coins had circulated 
in western Asia Minor and Greece for about a 
century, but there is no evidence that this economic 
revolution had affected Palestine. Forty years 
later (B.C. 546 or 548, acc. to Winckler, Unéer- 
suchungen zur altorient. Gesch. 131) Cyrus gained 
his decisive victory over Croesus king of Lydia, 
who had reorganized the currency of his kingdom 
(Head, Coinage of Lydia and Persia, 19f., Hist. 
Num. 546), introducing a gold stater, the famous 
Kpoloetos srarhp, of the weight of the light Baby- 
lonian gold shekel (126 grs.), and a corresponding 
silver stater or shekel* of 168 grs. Lenormant, 
Head, and others consider that Cyrus continued 
the issue of these coins from the mint at Sardis; 
but Babelon has shown that this view is untenable 
(Les Perses Achéménides, Introd. iif.), and that 
the royal coinage of Persia was first issued by 
Darius Hystaspis (B.C. 522-485). Darius’ coins 
were of two denominations—(1) a stater of pure 
gold (xpuctoy kabapwrarov, Herod. iv. 166), weighing 
130 ers. and circulating throughout Asia and 
Europe under the designation orarip dapeds or 
daric ;+ and (2) a silver coin of almost 87 grs., 
known as the oiydos uydixds or Median shekel.t 
The former was the light Babylonian shekel on 
the royal standard (see § 1),—otherwise one half 
of the corresponding heavy shekel (260 grs.) repre- 
sented at this period by the popular gold coin 
known as the stater of Phoccea (Babelon, op. cit. 
ivf.; Head, op. cit. 506; see also footnote),—while 
the latter, the siglos, was one half of the light 
Babylonian silver shekel on the same standard. 
These were in all probability the first coins to cir- 
culate among the Jews. No 1 of the plate of illus- 
trations shows a gold daric of the Persian kings, 
the type of which is fairly constant throughout. 
The obverse represents the king as an archer, 
bearded, crowned with the cidaris, and kneeling 
right ; clad in long robe with left knee bare, he 
holds a bow in his outstretched left hand, and in 
his right a spear. The reverse is not occupied by 

* It is of great importance, in view of subsequent discussions, 
to observe that the word orerap, stater (from terns in the sense 
of ‘to weigh’), is the true Gr. equivalent of the Semitic shekel, 
of which oiyios (see below) is a transliteration. 

+ The word daric (dupsxes) has probably no etymological 
connexion with Darius (Old Pers. Darayavaus), but is rather to 
be traced to the Assyrian dartku, applied to a piece of money in 
the reign of Nabonidus. 

t The siglos, it must be observed, is in reality a half-shekel, 
being y},th of the Babylonian silver mina. Inasmuch as the 
term stater, as the equivalent of shekel, represents jth of the 
mina, the Greeks applied the term dpay~%, drachm, to the half- 
stater, or y3,th part. From this point of view, the daric—while 


a stater or shekel on the light Babylonian standard—might be 
regarded as a drachm on the heavy standard (see below). 


a ‘type’ but by an irregular oblong ‘incuse.’ 
The type of the siglos closely resembles that of the 
daric, but is less constant. In sterling money the 
daric (130 grs. of pure gold), on the basis of calcula- 
tion adopted in § 1, was worth £1, ls. ld., say one 
guinea, and, since the gold unit was equal to twenty 
of the silver unit* (on the basis of 13:3: 1; cf. 
Xen. Anab. i. 7. 18), the siglos was worth a fraction 
more than a shilling. 

The daric and siglos, we have said, are the first 
coins that can possibly have circulated in Pales- 
tine, which formed part of the fifth satrapy 
(Babelon, op. cit. xxf.). Is there any reference to 
either in the Hebrew literature of the period? 
Our Revisers reply in the affirmative, since in six 
passages of the historical work Chronicles-Ezra- 
Nehemiah (see Driver, LOT® 516) they have sub- 
stituted ‘darics’ for the ‘drams’ (7.e. drachms) of 
AV (UiCh 297) Ezix 259) 827" Neh! 77071272), The 
original has j}9272 except in 1 Ch 29”, Ezr 8?’, where 
we find }aq1x.t° The first passage must be set 
aside as a pure anachronism. Of the remainder, 
Neh 7°" and its parallel Ezr 2° bring extracts. 
from an earlier document recording the contribu- 
tions for religious purposes given on the occasion 
of the return under Cyrus, 7.e. nearly twenty years 
before the introduction of the daric, while Ezr 8%” 
refers not to money but to the weight (1000 
-adarkénim) + of ‘twenty basins of gold.’ Since, 
then, the darkemon is clearly a weight and not a 
coin, it scarcely can be anything but the word 
Spaxun, the standing designation among the Greeks 
for the z$,th part of the mina. This conclusion is 
confirmed by the following considerations: (1) 
Lucian’s Greek text has dpayuds throughout ; (2) 
darkemon was the recognized Semitic transcrip- 
tion of dpaxu7j, as is proved by a Pheenician in- 
scription from the Pirzeus, in which a colony of 
Sidonians there (prob. in the 38rd cent. B.C.) vote 
two sums of twenty darkemonim (122377) § each to 
defray the expense of a gold crown and a gilded 
stele in honour of a countryman, ‘ Shemabaal, son 
of Magon.’ 

In attempting to estimate the value of the 
darkemon or drachm as the weight in terms of 
which the contributions are entered in Nehemiah’s 
lists, we would lay stress on the fact above indi- 
cated, that the drachm is essentially the hundredth 
part of the mina—in other words, a half-shekel. 
Now if, as we believe, the Hebrew gold shekel par 
excellence was the heavy shekel of 252-260 grains, 
and if, as is most probable, the original entries 
were made on the Persian or light Babylonian 
royal standard, of which the shekel was 130 grs, 
(the weight of the later daric), we can understand 
why a Jewish author—or, it may be, editor—to 
avoid possible ambiguity, should have altered 
the original light shekels into the equivalent 
drachms (either being ;4,th of the Hebrew gold 
mina). If this be so, the total amount of gold 
contributed by ‘ the Tirshatha (1000 drachms), the 

* This proportion of 20 to 1, first adopted by Darius, is still 
maintained in most currencies at the present day (cf. sovereign 
and shilling, ‘Napoleon’ and franc, etc.). 

+ For the conflicting views of scholars as to the etymology of 
these words, see sub }19277 in Oaf. Lea. (Brown-Briggs-Driver) 
and reff. there. Also Madden, Coins of the Jews, 46; Hultsch, 
Metrol.2 485n. 2. 

{ Theinteresting corruptions in the Greek text of A and B (édey- 
Spay Umverv—ddovxopecevesse) Seem to prove that the original here 
was 07310277 darkéménim, as in the other passages just cited. 

§ In line 8, owing probably to a slip of the engraver, the word 
is written 093377, On the strength of this, Ed. Meyer in his 
detailed discussion of Neh 770f: in his Bntstehung d. Judenthums, 
196 ff., takes 03977 as=gold darics and 0°322717 as= Attic (silver) 
drachms ; but it is much more likely that the same denomina- 
tion, viz. Attic gold drachms, is intended throughout (cf. the 
interesting parallels from the Greek Corpus given by Lidzbarski, 
Handb. d. nordsemit. Epigraphik (1898), pp. 124 and 160. The 
inscription itself, tb. pl. viii. 6, in square characters, p. 425. 
Other literature apud Bloch, Phin. Glossar. p. 6). 
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chief of the fathers (20,000), and the rest of the 
people (20,000),’ is equal to 41,000 drachms, darics, 
or guineas.* In the same way the mina (EV 
pound), by which the silver contributions are 
reckoned, can hardly be other than the Perso- 
Babylonic royal mina, of which the later siglos was 
the hundredth part. Since the latter was in value 
arth of the daric, its mina was equal to five darics, 
and the total contributions (4200 minas, Neh 
77-7) to 21,000 darics, that is, to circa as many 
guineas, 

The shekel (173 ers.) of this mina, of which the 
siglos is the half-shekel (see above), is perhaps 
intended in the reference Neh 5” to the table 
allowances of Nehemiah as a high official of 
Artaxerxes I. Longimanus (see Babelon, op. cit. 
p- 6f., for the coins of this sovereign). The satraps 
of the Great King enjoyed to a limited extent 
(Lenormant, La monnaie dans Vantiq. ii. 16f., 
and esp. Babelon, op. cit. xxiff.) the privilege of 
issuing silver (not gold) coins in their own name. 
With one of these, Bagoas, satrap of Egypt 
(c. 345-343) under Artaxerxes lI. Ochus, is 
generally identified the Bagoses of Josephus (Ant. 
XI. vii. 1, N. § 297), who under the circumstances 
there recorded imposed a tax of 50 shekels upon 
every lamb offered in the daily sacrifice. These 
must have been either Persian shekels, as above, or, 
since Bagoas’ Egyptian coinage is entirely on the 
Pheenician standard (see ap. Babelon, pp. 52-55), 
shekels on the Hebrew-Pheenician standard (224 
ers. ). 
~ Since the document known as the Priests’ Code 
(P) is now universally recognized as having first 
received public sanction under the governorship of 
Nehemiah (c. 444 B.c.), we have reserved for this 
section the discussion of the monetary unit adopted 
therein for various important payments, viz. the 
so-called ‘shekel of the sanctuary’ + (v3>7 dav, more 
probably ‘sacred shekel’), regarding which so 
much has been written and so many conjectures 
hazarded. The expression occurs in the following 

assages of P only : Ex 301: 24 3874-26, Ly 515 278. 25, 

u 347. 50 718-86 (14 times) 1816, and in these it is used 
not only of silver and gold but of spices (Ex 307) 
and presumably copper (38%). This confirms the 
impression we derive from Ly 27” (‘ all thy estima- 
tions shall be reckoned according to the shekel of 
the sanctuary ’) that part of P’s aim is to introduce 
a uniform shekel for all transactions.t From the 
numbers given Ex 38%", an easy calculation proves 
that 3000 ‘sacred’ shekels went to the talent. 
What, then, is the value of P’s shekel? Let us 
examine (1) The testimony of the text and the 
versions. In four of the passages cited (Ex 30%, 
Ly 27%, Nu 347 18°) the ‘shekel of the sanctuary’ 
is defined as consisting of 20 gerahs (Spyin a3 OnWwy), 
words which Ezekiel had already applied to his 
shekel (45¥).§ Now the gerah—whether its original 
meaning be a seed-grain generally, or specially the 
seed of the carob tree (Low, Aramédische Pflanzen- 
namen, p. 317) or the lupin (Ridgeway, op. cit. 217) 
—was most probably a small Babylonian weight 
(cf. the girw of Nebuchadnezzar’s inscriptions, used 
in connexion with money, see Muss-Arnolt, Lez. 
s.v.), identified by Talmudic writers with the ayn 
or obol, by which it is rendered in the Targum of 
Onkelos. The same identification is adopted by 


*The first being the weight of the whole, the second its 
equivalent in the later coinage of Darius, the third the same in 
sterling money. 

+ This rendering probably presupposes that the standard 
weight was kept in the temple in accordance with a well-attested 
ancient custom. But this hardly suits the exilic or early post- 
exilic origin of P. 

t In this, as in so much else, P continues the policy of Ezekiel, 
who appears to contemplate a simplification of the standard 
measures (4510-12), 

§ Hence it is possible that the words in question are every- 
where in P a gloss introduced from this passage of Ezekiel. 
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the LXX (elxoct 68onol).* The obol is, of course, the 
sixth of the Attic drachm, at this period=c. 11°23 
ers., twenty of which give us a shekel of 224 grs. 
(cf. Josephus’ statement (Ané. UL vi. 7) that the 
Heb. talent=100 (Attic) minas, 7.e. 3000 shekels= 
10,000 drachms or 60,000 obols ; hence 1 shekel=20 
obols). 

(2) the testimony of the New Testament and 
Josephus.—In the 1st cent. the amount of the tax 
paid by every adult Jew for the maintenance of 
the temple services had long been fixed at half a 
shekel, which, since the tax was ultimately based 
on Ex 30: (see next paragraph), must necessarily 
have been the ‘sacred’ shekel. Now, on a well- 
known occasion in the life of our Lord (Mt 1774*:), 
the amount due by two persons was paid by a 
stater, which can only be a tetradrachm of Antioch 
or of Tyre (see §§ 4, 7, 8), both of them slightly 
reduced from the standard weight of 224 grs.+ 
Josephus, also, in his references to this tax, uses 
in one place (Ant. XVII. ix. 1) the same word as the 
evangelist (7d dldpaxuor; cf. Mt 17%4), in another 
(Wars, Vil. vi. 6) the equivalent dv0 dpaxuds, while 
in a third (Ané#. III. viii. 2) he writes cixkdov 76 
ijutov, the half-shekel. (3) The testimony of the 
Talmud. The Talmud repeatedly lays down the 
canon that all sums mentioned in the Pentateuch 
are to be reckoned in the money of Tyre (x 452, 
see reff. in Zuckermandel, Ueber talmudische Ge- 
wichte u. Miinzen, pp. 5, 15); and in particular in 
Bekhoroth viii. 7, with reference to the very 
passages we are discussing, we read that ‘all pay- 
ments according to the sacred shekel are to be made 
in Tyrian (i.e. Phoenician) currency,’ in other words, 
according to the Hebrew-Pheenician shekel of 224 
grs. On the strength of this threefold testimony, 
we are justified in maintaining that ‘the shekel of 
the sanctuary’ is nothing but the ancient silver 
shekel of the country, fifteen of which (at 224 ers.) 
we saw ($1) to be equivalent to the gold shekel of 
253 ers. It was ‘sacred,’ not only as having been 
associated with the payment of the priestly dues 
from time immemorial, but also as being the speci- 
fically Hebrew shekel, just as the Hebrew language 
was distinguished from all others as ‘the sacred 
tongue (w7p7 7). Some epithet of the kind was 
required in early post-exilic times to distinguish 
this shekel from the Perso-Babylonic shekel of 
168-173 grs. (see next paragraph), which may 
well have been the only shekel then officially 
recognized in Judea, a province of the Persian 
empire. 

The date of the institution of the temple tax of 
half a shekel, above referred to, has been the 
subject of much discussion. It does not appear 
to have been contemplated by the original framers 
of the Priests’ Code, since we find the community, 
immediately after ratifying that code, charging 
themselves ‘yearly with the third part of a shekel 
for the service of the house’ (Neh 10% Heb. 33), 
Since the Hebrew-Pheenician shekel is never 
divided otherwise than by halves and quarters, 
this must be the official Perso-Babylonian shekel 
(4=56-58 grs., worth c. 84d.). At a later date, 
certainly before the time of the Chronicler (c. 300 
B.C.; cf. 2Ch 24°°), the tax was raised by the 


* The LXX gives the same rendering to the obscure D9 N38 
1S 236 only (AV a piece of silver, LXX ¢@orot d&pyupiov). This 
word is probably to be restored in the Marseilles sacrificial 
tablet (CLS i. 165 ; Lidzbarski, Nordsem. Epigraphik, 428), line 
12, where Driver (Authority and Archeology}, 1899) renders 
‘10 gferah] each.’ (In 2nd ed. ‘10 a[gérahs?],’ with note that 
perhaps same as the gerah), Lenormant (La monnwie, i. 107) 
thought he had discovered the word girw in an Egyp. papyrus. 

+ The effective weight of good specimens of the extant half- 
shekel lies between 108 and 110 ers. 

t Were Ex 30-16 a late addition to the code, inserted with a 
view to legalizing the half-shekel tax, as some modern critics 
hold, the fact of its being an annwal contribution would surely 
have been emphasized. 
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priestly authorities—appealing, no doubt, to the 
passage in Exodus—to half the native shekel (112 
grs., worth c. 1s. 44d.). 

The daric and siglos, we have said, were the 
first coins to have legal currency in Judea. But 
soon after Nehemiah’s time another silver coinage 
made its appearance. In the second half of the 
5th cent. the wealthy commercial cities on the 
Mediterranean seaboard had begun to issue silver 
money under their native kings.* Aradus, Sidon, 
Tyre, and Gaza were among the greatest trade 
centres of the period. The ‘men of Tyre,’ we may 
be sure, were not the only traders that brought 
‘all manner of ware’ to Jerusalem (Neh 131), and 
the coins followed the trade. One of the earliest of 
these is a fine double-shekel of Sidon (423 gers.) in 
the British Museum (see Plate No. 2). 

fev. A Pheenician galley with mast and sails. 

Obv. King of Persia in his chariot, driven by his 
charioteer. A. Wet. 423 ors. 

Of no city or sovereign, however, are the coins 
of such importance to the student of Jewish 
numismatics as those of Tyre. Have we not seen 
that all the moneys mentioned in the Pentateuch 
were to be paid in Tyrian—rather, in a wider 
sense, Phcenician—currency? The earliest coins 
of Tyre take us back to near the middle of the 
5th cent. B.c., the latest date from the reign of 
Septimius Severus. No. 3 of our Plate shows an 
early, not perhaps the earliest, specimen of a tetra- 
drachm of Tyre (a shekel of c. 220 grs.), the real 
‘shekel of the sanctuary.’ 

Obv. Melkarth (the Tyrian Hercules) holding a 
bow, and riding over the waves on hippocamp 
or sea horse ; beneath, a dolphin. 

Rev. Owl bearing over left shoulder the Egyptian 
crook and flail (the symbols of Osiris). 

The reverse is of great interest as showing the 
range of the mercantile relations of Tyre and the 
resulting influence of Athens on the one hand, and 
of Egypt on the other (cf. Babelon, op cit. Introd. 
elxxxix). The influence of Athens on Palestine 
at this early period is still more strikingly shown 
by the coins of Gaza, which not only imitate the 
type and legend of the coins of Athens, but are 
struck on the Attic standard. 

§ 4. Coinage of the Ptolemies and Seleucids and 
of the semi-autonomous cities to the time of Simon 
Maccabeus.—At the date of his conquest of Asia, 
Alexander the Great introduced his international 
currency in the three metals, gold, silver, and 
bronze.t The principal coins are the gold stater 
or didrachm of 133 grs. actual weight; for silver 
the tetradrachm (266 grs.) and the drachm (664 
grs.). These weights introduce us to a new 
standard, the Euboic-Attic,t on which the cur- 
rency of Athens was based—from this time on- 
wards to the 3rd cent. A.D. the most widely 
spread of ancient monetary standards. Coins 
with Alexander’s types were struck, even long 
after his death, by various cities of Syria and 
Palestine. 

After years of varying fortune on the field of 


* The brilliant sketch of M. Six, ‘Observations sur les 
monnaies phéniciennes,’ in the Nwmismatic Chronicle, 1877, 
p. 177ff., is still of value alongside of the more recent and 
exhaustive work of M. Babelon, Les Perses Achéménides, Cypre 
et Phénicie, 1893. Cf. Head’s résumé in Hist. Num. 665-676 ; 
and, of older works, Brandis, Das Miinz- Maas- und Gewichts- 
wesen in Vorderasien, 1866 passim. 

+ The chief authority is still Ludwig Miiller’s La Nwmis- 
matique d’ Alexandre le Grand, 1855 (cf. Head’s conspectus, 
Hist. Num. 310 ff.). 

{ For which see Head, op. cit. xl-xliii and p. 309f. Acc. to 
Hultsch (Gew. d. Alt. pp. 66-68), the shekel or stater of this 
standard was ~,th of a mina of 60 light Phcenician shekels= 
134-7 (112} x 60+50) grains, which is found as early as the 12th 
Dynasty in Egypt, whence, through Phenician intermediaries, 
it was carried to Greece and Asia Minor. This gives c. 269°5 
and 67°36 ers. for the Attic tetradrachm and drachm respectively, 
and for the mina and talent 6735 and 404,100 grs. respectively. 
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battle, Ptolemy I. finally succeeded (x.c. 301) 
in adding Palestine to his Egyptian dominions. 
The Jews were still, however, but ‘a feeble folk,’ 
content to use the coins that issued in great 
abundance from the royal mints at Alexandria 
and the cities of the seacoast. This was all the 
more practicable, since Ptolemy (from B.C. 305), 
alone among the successors of Alexander, coined 
on the light Pheenician standard (see Poole, Lhe 
Ptolemies [Brit. Mus. Cat. of Gr. Coins], 1883, 
Introd. xxilif.; Head, Hist. Num. 711 ff.; Hultsch, 
Metrol.? 646 ff.). No. 4 of our Plate is a typical 
coin, a tetradrachm or double-shekel of the 
Ptolemies. 

Obv. Head of Ptolemy 1. diademed. 

fev, NTOAEMAIOY BAZIAEQS. Type, eagle* 

on thunderbolt. AM. Wt. 224 ors. 

Tyre, which passed into the hands of Ptolemy 11. 
Philadelphus in B.C. 275, still possessed a flourish- 
ing mint, its coins bearing as adjunct, in addition 
to the Ptolemaic types, the monograni of the city 
with the club of the Tyrian Hercules (see Poole, 
op. cit. Plate IV. 8). Sidon, Acco (named Ptolemais 
by Philadelphus), Gaza, Joppa, were all Ptolemaic 
mints,+ from which, especially from the three 
latter, the peaceful Jewish community derived 
their supply of shekels. The yoke of the Ptolemies 
pressed lightly, for the greater part of the century 
(B.C. 300-200) at least, upon the Jews. According 
to the highly embellished story of Joseph, the 
nephew of the high priest (Onias I1.), told in detail 
by Josephus (Ant. xii. 4), the tribute in the reign 
of Ptolemy 111. Euergetes did not exceed twenty 
shekels of silver (td. XII. iv. 1, Niese, § 158). To 
obtain the modern equivalent of a Ptolemaic talent 
of silver (6000 drachms of 56 ers.), we must, in 
accordance with the. principles laid down in § 2 of 
this article, first translate the silver into gold, 
which is our only standard. Now the ratio of 
gold to silver in the Ptolemaic system is 124: 1, 
eight gold drachms being equivalent to a ‘mina 
(100 drachms) of silver (cf. Hultsch, Wetrol.? 646 f.). 
We thus obtain, at the mint price of gold £3, 17s. 
103d. per oz. of 480 grs., 9s. 1d. as the value of the 
gold drachm, £45 for the gold mina (3 Mac 1%), 
82d. for the silver drachm (2b. 3%), and £218 for 
the silver talent, twenty of which amount to £4360. 
The total revenue of Ptolemy’s Asiatic possession, 
Cele-Syria, and Pheenicia, and Judea, and Samaria 
amounted—if the figures (Ané. XII. iv. 4, N. 175 f.) 
are to be trusted—to 8000 talents, raised by Joseph 
to 16,000, almost three and a half million pounds 
sterling! On the same standard are to be reckoned 
the numerous other sums mentioned throughout 
the story. 

When we reflect that the Ptolemaic silver 
shekel is a double-drachm or stater (of 112 grs.)— 
the latter term, when the didrachm fell into dis- 
favour, the Greeks applied to the tetradrachm— 
we understand how the Alexandrian translators of 
the Pentateuch so frequently render the Hebrew 
shekel, which weighed 224 grs., by dtdpaxmor as 
well as by cixdos, instead of by the more exact 
rerpdopaxwov (in LXX only Job 42"). Similarly 
the béka’ (ypa) or half-shekel is in the two passages 
where it occurs (Gn 242, Ex 38°=LXX 39?) ren- 
dered by dpaxyn. 

In B.C. 198 Antiochus III. succeeded in wresting 
Palestine from the feeble grasp of the youthful 
Ptolemy Epiphanes; it now became a province of 
the Syrian empire. The Seleucids, like all the 
successors of Alexander save the Ptolemies, con- 
tinued his coinage on the Attic standard, retain- 

* The special badge or ‘crest’ of the Ptolemies, as the anchor 
was of the Seleucids (see below). 

+See Poole, Table III. Mints and Dates, p. xcviff., for com- 
plete list of Phonician and Palestinian mints to B.c. 198. 

t The later translators, Aquila and Symmachus, prefer crwr7p 
(cf. Mt 2727). 
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ing, for some time at least, even his name and 
types, to which the anchor was added—the family 
badge or cognizance of Seleucus, the founder of 
the dynasty. Gold coins are comparatively rare ; 
the commonest silver coins are the tetradrachm 
(at this period as high as 265 ers.) and the drachm, 
to which fall to be added bronze coins of numerous 
denominations.*. For half a century (c. 150-100 
B.C.) the Pheenician standard appears alongside of 
the Attic (Babelon, op. cit. clxxxiii). The mints 
are numerous; besides Antioch and other cities 
of Northern Syria we still have Sidon, Tyre, 
Ptolemais, Ascalon, and others.+ 

Antiochus treated the Jews with great con- 
sideration, even with kindness. Taxes were re- 
mitted, in some cases permanently, in others for 
three years, with one-third abatement thereafter ; 
while a grant of 20,000 drachms, in addition to 
allowances of wheat and salt, was made from the 
imperial treasury to defray the cost of the temple 
service (Jos. Ant. XII. iii. 3, N. 138 ff.). From this 
time onwards to the date of the complete rupture 
with Antioch the taxes and other official pay- 
ments must have been settled in Attic drachms 
(see below) from one or other of the coast mints. 
For ordinary transactions and for the sacred dues, 
the former Ptolemaic currency, based on the 
native standard, probably still held the field. 
We give (No. 5) a tetradrachm of Antiochus Iv. 
Epiphanes, with whose accession, in B.C. 175, we 
approach a turning-point in the fortunes of the 
Jews. 

Obv. Head of Antiochus Epiphanes (looking) 

right, diademed, with fillet border. 

Rev. BAZIAEQ2 ANTIOXOY OEOY ENIGANOY 
{king Antiochus, divine, illustrious]. Zeus 
(looking) left, seated on throne, naked to the 
waist, and holding a Nike, who crowns him, 
in right hand, while left rests on sceptre. In 
exergue a monogram. Wt. 259 ors. 

The portrait of Antiochus is considerably ideal- 
ized ;¢ the titles on the reverse show that the coin 
was struck about the middle of his reign (Babelon, 
op. cit. xxiil.), probably before he had set up ‘the 
abomination that maketh desolate’ in the Jewish 
temple (Dn 11°! 121), 

Several of the more important cities of the 
Seleucid empire were about this time permitted 
to issue a series of semi-autonomous bronze coins, 
distinguished from the royal bronzes of the same 
minting-places by having, besides the royal por- 
trait on the obverse, the name of the issuing city 
(TYPIQN, oss os 4x5) § on the reverse. 

To the earlier part of Antiochus Epiphanes’ 
reign belong the intrigues of Jason, brother of the 
high priest Onias 111., who offered Antiochus the 
large sum of 440 talents for the high-priestly office, 
with ‘a hundred and fifty more, if it might be 
allowed him... to set up a (Greek) place of 
exercise and (form) a body of youths (to be trained 
therein), and to register the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem as citizens of Antioch’ (2 Mac 4%). Jason in 
his turn was outbid by Menelaus, who offered the 


*See the standard work of E. Babelon, Les Rois de Syrie, 
1890 ; also P. Gardner, The Seleucid Kings of Syria (Brit. Mus. 
Cat. of Gr. Coins), 1878. Of. Head, Hist. Num. 637 ff., where 
the older literature is given. 

+ From the royal Seleucid coins struck in the cities just 
named must be carefully distinguished the coins of these and 
other cities issued by them on their obtaining a measure of 
autonomy, which increased as the power of the Seleucids 
declined (see below). 

{ On the coin-portraits of this famous figure in Jewish history 
see Babelon, op. cit. xciiff., and Plates XII.-XV. 

§ The title here assumed by Tyre is noteworthy, ‘mother 
(city) of the Sidonians,’ a reply to the, historically more justifi- 
able, pretensions of Sidon to be the ‘mother -city of Tyre.’ 
Similar rivalries were common in the Roman period. Also of 
interest, in view of the legend on the later Jewish shekels, is 
that on the bronze coins of Gebal-Byblus, nw1p b33 ‘Gebal the 
holy.’ 
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impecunious monarch ‘more than Jason by 300 
talents of silver’ (2b. v.%4). These and the other 
sums mentioned in 1 and 2 Maccabees (1 Mac 11°8 
1316-19 1531-35, all talents ; 2 Mac 3! 4! [read 3300 
drachms] ete.) are to be reckoned as Syrian-Attic 
drachms and talents. In endeavouring to reach 
an approximate valuation of these sums, it must 
be remembered that the Syrian currency is on a 
silver, ours on a gold standard. The gold of the 
Seleucids, even in the shape of coins, was always 
bullion, and varied in its ratio to silver between 10: 
land 124: 1 (see Hultsch, Metrol.? §§ 30f.). Now, 
if we take the normal weight of the Attic drachm 
at 67°367 grs. (=4°366 grammes), we have as the 
sterling value of the gold drachm at the mint price 
10s. 114d., and of the talent (6000 drachms) in 
round numbers £3280. At the ratio of 10:1 this 
gives £328 for the silver talent, at 124 :1 £262, the 
mean value being £295, for the silver drachm 11#d., 
which is considerably higher than the estimates of 
previous writers. The large sums deposited in the 
temple (400 talents of silver and 200 talents of 
gold, 2 Mac 3") would thus amount to £118,000 
and £656,000 respectively, a total of over three- 
quarters of a million. 

§5. The first native coinage ; the problem of 
the so-called ‘Maccabean shekels’; the bronze 
coins of the Hasmonean princes.—The latter half 
of the 2nd cent. saw the once powerful empire 
of the Seleucide rent by internal dissensions and 
hasting to its fall. Already the Jews, under the 
brave sons of Mattathias the, Hasmonzean (‘snwn), 
had taken the field in defence of the national 
religion, and had proved themselves so dangerous 
as foes that Demetrius Il. (145-139/8 B.C.) recog- 
nized them as likely to prove not less valuable as 
allies (1 Mac 13°°-4°), The privileges then granted 
by Demetrius, amounting to political autonomy 
under the suzerainty of Syria,—not, as is often 
represented, to complete independence,—were con- 
firmed by his brother Antiochus VII. Sidetes (B.C. 
138-129) in the famous rescript preserved in 1 Mac 
15°*, ‘Now therefore,’ it runs, according to the 
best text, ‘I confirm unto thee [Simon] all the 
exactions which the kings that were before me 
remitted unto thee, and J give thee leave to coin 
money for thy country with thine own stanyp (movjoat 
Koupa tov vououa TH Xwpa cov), etc. Did Simon 
avail himself of the privilege here recorded of 
issuing money in his own name? This has hitherto 
been the questio vexatissima of Jewish numis- 
matics. For some time past, however, the attri- 
bution to Simon the Hasmonzan (less correctly, 
the Maccabee) of the well-known silver shekels and 
half-shekels with the legends Shékel Yisrael and 
Yertishalém Kédéshah, and the dates ‘year 1’ to 
‘year 5,’ has been an accepted numismatic doctrine, 
so much so that very convincing reasons will natur- 
ally be expected to justify the present writer’s 
rejection of it. These reasons may be stated here 
in preference to a later section. They are (1) the 
principles of the rights of coinage in antiquity. 
These cannot be here set forth in detail (see esp. 
Lenormant’s classical work, La monnaie dans 
Vantiquité, li. § 1, ‘ Le droit de monnayage,’ etc.) ; 
it must suffice to emphasize the fact that the right 
to coin money of the standard metal, whether gold 
or silver, was the exclusive prerogative of the 
sovereign power. Just as the Persian kings, for 
example, guarded most jealously their exclusive 
right to coin gold, which was their standard, so 
the Seleucid sovereigns, coining on the silver 
standard, permitted certain privileged cities to 
strike bronze coins only (see previous section, and 
ef. Babelon, Rois de Syrie, exi, exliv). The re- 
sumption of a silver coinage with a special era by 
the cities of Pheenicia, at a slightly later period, 
was tantamount to the assertion of their complete 
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Persian gold darie, § 3. Small bronze of John Hyrcanus, § 5. 
. Double shekel or octadrachm of Sidon, § 3. Small bronze of Alexander Jannzus, § 5. 
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2. 

3. Shekel or tetradrachm of Tyre, § 3. Shekel or tetradrachm of Tyre, § 5. 
4 
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. Tetradrachm of Ptolemy t., § 4. Bronze coin of Herod the Great, § 6. 
. Tetradrachm of Antiochus Epiphanes, § 4. 10. Bronze coin of Herod Antipas, § 6. 
11. Bronze coin of Agrippa t., § 6. 
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COINS CURRENT IN PALESTINE «. B.c. 500-A.D. 135 


12. 
13. 
14, 
15. 
16. 


Small bronze (quadrans?) of Pontius Pilate, § 7. 
Denarius of Tiberius, § 8. 

Shekel of year 5 (A.p. 70), § 9. 

Half-shekel of year 1 (A.p. 66-67), § 9. 

Aureus of Titus 


17 
18 
19 


20. 


21 


. Drachm of Cesarea Cappadocie, re-struck, § 10. 
. Denarius of Trajan, re-struck, § 10. 
. The original of No. 18, § 10. 


. Bronze coin of second revolt, § 10. 


Tetradrachm of Antioch, re-struck as Jewish shekel, § 10. 
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independence. The admitted fact that the only 
other silver coins of the Jews date from a time of 
asserted independence, at least suggests a similar 
date for the shekels in question. (2) The shekels of 
years 1 to 5 cannot be fitted into the chronology of 
this period. Since Simon died in the year B.c. 135, 
five years backwards Demetrius I. was still on the 
throne. Accordingly supporters of the Maccabeean 
theory are compelled to assume that Antiochus 
Sidetes was merely confirming a right that had 
already been usurped by Simon. On the other 
hand, if the dates run from B.C. 142 (see 1 Mac 
13”), two years are left without any coins. 
Whereas on the theory advocated in this article 
(see, further, § 9), that these coins belong to the 
first revolt, A.D. 66-70, we understand both why 
there should be only shekels of five years, and why 
those of the fifth year should be so rare. (3) The 
silver coinage ceases, ex hypothesi, with Simon. No 
reason for this can be given on the hypothesis we 
are combating. Subsequent Hasmoneean princes, 
such as John Hyrcanus and Alexander Jannzus, 
were men of greater wealth and power than Simon : 
why should they have been content to issue only 
bronze coins, if Simon had already struck in 
silver? (4) There is, further, the more technical 
argument from the size, vee and style of the 
coms in dispute. They do not resemble the con- 
temporary silver coins of the Seleucidze nearly so 
much as they do the imperial coins of the lst 
cent. A.D. (see § 9, below), nor do they show 
any points of contact with the types or legends of 
the bronze coins of Simon’s successors. The paleo- 
graphic argument from the forms of the old 
Hebrew characters is of little weight either way ; 
it is almost impossible to distinguish between aie 
genuinely archaic and the intentionally archaistic 
in Semitic epigraphy. We believe, then, that if 
Simon availed himself of the right, which was 
soon withdrawn (1 Mac 15”), of issuing coins, 
these can only have been of bronze. No such 
coins, however, can with certainty be ascribed to 
Simon. 

The first native Jewish coinage dates from the 
reign of Simon’s son and successor, John Hyrcanus. 
The earliest coins, however, that can with any 
confidence be said to have been struck at Jerusalem 
are some small bronzes—hemichalki,* according 
to M. Babelon—of Antiochus yil. of dates B.c. 132 
and 131 (see Madden, Coins of the Jews, 76; 
Babelon, op. cit. Nos. 1166-7, pl. xxii. 1; Gardner, 
op. cit. 75, pl. xx. 14). The coins of Hyrcanus are 
of small size, three specimens in the British Museum 
averaging 28 grs.,andundated. In place of a type 
the field of the obverse is occupied by an in- 
scription in the old Hebrew character, see plate 
No. 6. 

Obv. ona ram Syrian yaaa pamm A (John, the high 
priest and (with) the commonwealth (2) of the 
Jews) within a wreath of olive leaves. 

Rev. A double cornucopize with a poppy head in 
the centre. A. 

The initial A of the obverse is probably the first 
letter of the name of his suzerain Alexander I. 
Zebina (B.C. 128-123), who introduced the double 
cornucopie as his monetary badge, and from whose 
coins it was borrowed by Hyrcanus. The earlier 
coins of Hyrcanus were issued, as the above 
example shows, in his own name and that of the 
heber (727) of the Jews; his later issues, however, 
read: John the high priest, head of the heber of 
the Jews (on an wn). The word 71n, now 
generally pronounced as above, has been a fruitful 
subject of speculation among historians and numis- 
matists, since its precise significance is unknown. 
A summary of the more important of the interpre- 


* The yuaxovs was a copper coin, eight of which were equiva- 
lent to a silver obol (§ drachm). 
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tations proposed is given by Madden (Coins, p. 77; 
cf. Schiirer, HJP I. i. 284f.). Only two need be 
mentioned here. 

(1) Heber is the Heb. for the yepovcta or senate 
of the books of Maccabees and Judith, the later 
Sanhedrin (so Geiger, Levy, Madden, ete., and 
most recently Wellhausen, Jsr. wu. giid. Gesch. 
[1894], 236). 

(2) Heber denotes the whole body of the people. 
This view has found an able advocate recently in 
Prof. Eb. Nestle (ZATW, 1895, 288 ff. : 11n=€6vos), 
who seeks to prove the equation stated in the 
title of his paper, and this other : 71n ws1=€dvdpyzs, 
a title frequently given to the Hasmonean princes 
in the books of Maccabees. Neither of these views 
quite commends itself to the present writer. On 
the one hand, it is difficult to account for the 
mention of a body like the yepovola, which our best 
authorities regard as of little or no importance at 
this epoch (see Wellh. doc. cit., and Holtzmann- 
Stade, Gesch. ii. 398); on the other hand, it is not 
less difficult to see why the more familiar words oy, 
np, etc., were passed over if Nestle is right. The 
LXX, we believe, supplies the key. In Pr 219 
(=25%4) the Heb. 129 ma (lit. house of association, 
z.€. one shared with another) is rendered éy otkw 
xow@, While kowwvéw and kowwvds are elsewhere em- 
ployed to render derivatives of the root 127. We 
consider, then, that the 1257 of the coins is the 
equivalent of the Gr. expression 76 xovvév in one of 
its various significations. Of these the following 
are the most probable: (a) respublica, common- 
wealth, community.* 70 xowév in this sense is 
synonymous with 7 més (Aristotle, ap. Bonitz, 
op. cit.), and may be illustrated by the expressions 
TW ToriTedwaTe T&Y év Bepevixyn lovdalwy, CIG iii. 
No. 5361 (date B.c. 13), quoted by Schiirer, HJP 
Il. il. 246, and 70 cturay réy lommiray roNirevua, 
2 Mac 127. In favour of this interpretation may 
be adduced the fact that the contemporary bronze 
coins of the semi-autonomous cities, as we saw 
above, combine the royal name with that of the 
people (TYPIQN, etc.; see list in Babelon, ci). 
(6) Public authorities, officers of state (Staats- 
behérden), perhaps the executive. In support of 
this rendering we would appeal to the use by 
Josephus in his Life (passim) of the expression 76 
Kowdv T&v ‘TepocodyuTov, apparently in the sense 
of ‘the executive authorities of the people of 
Jerusalem.’ A comparison of § 52 (Niese, 266f.) 
with § 60 (N. 309f.) seems to show conclusively 
(1) that the xowédy must have been a body with 
functions resembling those of an executive of the 
djuos, and (2) that the former is to be taken as 
synonymous with ol rdv ‘Iepocokyuroy mp&ro., by 
which expression, at the first mention of his 
appointment as governor-general of Galilee (§ 9), 
Josephus designates the nominating body, which 
in all succeeding references he names 76 kowdv 
tov ‘Iep. (c) The meaning ‘ confederation,’ which 
xowdy so frequently has in the constitutional 
history of the Greek states, may also be suggested ; 
but, with our lack of knowledge regarding the 
constitution of the Jewish State at this period, 
it is best to leave the solution of the equation 713n 
=kowdy an open question. 

Aristobulus (B.c. 105-104), in his few extant 
coins, retains the earlier legend of his father: 
‘Yéhtdah high priest and the commonwealth (?) of 
the Jews.’ They were all apparently struck before 
he assumed—first of the Hasmonzeans—the title 
of king (Jos. Ant. XIII. xi. 1). The powerful Alex- 
ander Janneeus (Heb. ‘xx, contracted from jn}, 173\7)) 
during his long reign (B.C. 104-78) issued a plenti- 
ful supply of bronze coins. Some of these are 
remarkable (1) for the appearance for the first 

* See Liddell and Scott ; Schweighiiuser, Herod. Lex. ; Bonitz, 
Index Aristot. s.v. 
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time of the royal title, and (2) for the introduction 
of a Greek legend. Thus (No. 7)— 

Oby. =bo2 jnnw Véhénathan ham-mélek, Jonathan 
theking. Type: ahalf-opened flower (another 
series has the same legend with each letter be- 
tween the rays of a star, which serves as type). 

Rev. BAZIAEQE AAEZANAPOY. ‘Type: an 
anchor with two cross-timbers within a circle. 

Besides these regal coins, Alexander issued a 
series of pontifical coins with the legend ‘ Jonathan 
(written jnnn and jms’) the high priest and the 
commonwealth (?) of the Jews.’ On the reverse is 
the double cornucopie with the poppy-head, which, 
like the anchor on the regal series, shows the con- 
tinued influence of the Seleucid coinage. For full 
details of the numerous varieties of Alexander’s 
coins as for those of John Hyrcanus, the student 
is referred to Madden and the other writers men- 
tioned in the bibliography at the end of this article. 
The only other Hasmonzean prince whose coins are 
of sufficient interest to warrant mention in this sum- 
mary is Antigonus (B.C. 40-37), the protégé of the 
Parthians and the last of the dynasty. These inform 
us that Antigonus bore the name of his illustrious 
ancestor, Mattathias, and they are the first Jewish 
coins to show a date: xw and av, i.e. ‘year (m3) 
one’ and ‘year two’ of his unfortunate reign. 
‘The Asmonean dynasty commenced with a Matta- 
thias, with the coins of a Mattathias the Asmonean 
dynasty concludes’ (Madden). All these native 
coins, we must repeat, were from frst to last 
of bronze, and all, with the exception of some 
of those of Antigonus, of very small size, viz. 2 
and 3 of Mionnet’s scale, 7.e. about °5 and ‘6 in. in 
diameter. Further research, and in particular 
much patient weighing, of the extant coins will be 
required before we can pronounce with confidence 
on the denominations they represent—in other 
words, on their relation to the standard silver 
money. The smallest coins, at least, can scarcely 
be other than the peritah of later Jewish writings, 
the lepton of the NT (ef. § 8). 

The money par excellence (D3, dpytpiov) of the 
Jews during the greater part of the Maccabeean 
period was obtained from heathen mints, as; 
with the decline of the central power, the cities 
of the coast one after another recovered their 
autonomy. ‘Tyre, in particular, began in B.c. 126 
—from which its new era is dated—to issue an 
important series of silver and bronze coins with 
considerable variety of types. The principal de- 
nominations were the tetradrachm or heavy shekel, 
and longo intervallo, the didrachm or light shekel, 
which was doubtless in considerable demand among 
the Jews for the payment of the temple tax. The 
weights are at first well maintained, at c. 220 and 
110 grs. respectively. No. 8 illustrates a Tyrian 
shekel or tetradrachm of the Hasmonzan period. 

Obv. Head of the Tyrian Hercules (see 2 Mac 
419), laureate (looking) right. 

Rev. TYPOY IEPAE KA! AZYAOY. Eagle, left, 
on rudder, and bearing a palm branch over left 
shoulder. In the field, date and a club (symbol 
of Tyre). 

§ 6. Bronze coinage of the Idumean dynasty.— 
In the year B.C. 37, with the help of the Roman 
legions, Herod, the son of Antipater, ‘ by birth an 
Idumean, by profession a Jew, by necessity a 
Roman, by culture and choice a Greek,’ succeeded 
in securing the throne which Rome had promised 
him a few years before. Nothing could better 
show the condition of vassalage under which Herod 
held his kingdom than the fact that for all his 
enormous wealth, as evidenced not only by his 
princely gifts to foreign cities and his lavish ex- 
penditure at home, but by the great sums of coined 
money (dpyuplov émijuov) which he bequeathed at 
his death (Ané. XVII. viii. 1), he was restricted by 


the suzerain power to a coinage exclusively in 
bronze. The Hebrew of the legends is now dis- 

laced by Greek, while, in addition to the familiar 
Hagnoneas typesof the anchor and the cornucopie, 
we have such new types as the tripod,—another 
favourite Seleucid emblem,—the helmet, the Mace- 
donian shield, the pomegranate, the caduceus, etc. 
One of the most interesting of Herod’s coins is 
that represented by No. 9. : ; 

Obv. Metal helmet with cheek pieces; in the 
field above, a star; on either side, a palm 
branch. (Others with the same type have 
only one branch to left, above). 

Rev. BAZIAEQE HPQAOY. Type: a tripod; in 
the field to left LI [=year 3],* and to right 
the monogram of TP. 6. Wt. c. 104 grs. 

The coins of Archelaus are identified by the title 
édvdpxns on the reverse, a title borne by Archelaus 
alone of all the Herodian princes. On the de- 
position of Archelaus, Judea and Samaria were 
placed directly under the Roman government (see 
§ 7 for coins of the Roman procurators). His 
brother, Herod Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee (Lk 3'; 
cf. Lk 287), founded the city of Tiberias on the Sea 
of Galilee, where most, if not all, of his coins were 
struck, and whose name, given in honour of his 

atron, Tiberius, he placed on the reverse (see 

o. 10)— 

bbe HPQAOY TETPAPXOY. Palm leaf (or 
branch); in the field right and left, L-AT 
(year 33=A.D. 29-30). 

Rev AEE within a wreath fi 6 

* PIAC ; ° 

In an article devoted rather to an exposition of 
the principal varieties of money in circulation 
among the Jews than to a catalogue of coins, we 
must be excused from entering into an examination 
of the coins of Philip the tetrarch (Lk 3), and 
especially of the long and complicated series of 
Agrippa II., the last of the Herods.+ A word must 
suffice even for those struck by Agrippa I. during 
his short reign (A.D. 41-44) over the reunited 
territories of the great Herod. According to de 
Saulcy these all bear the same date, ‘ year 6,’ 7.¢. 
according to the Jewish method of computation 
the year A.D. 41-42, reckoning from the first year 
of Caligula A.D. 37.4 (See No. 11.) 

fev. BACIAEQC ATPINA (sic). Type, umbrella 
with tasselled fringe. 

Obv. Three ears of corn united on one stalk; 
to right and left LS (year 6). Ai 4. Wrts. 
38-47 grs. 

These were the last Jewish coins legitimately 
and constitutionally struck in Jerusalem. In 
allusion to his alliance with Claudius, Agrippa 
struck elsewhere coins with the interesting legend 
BACIAEYC METAC ALPINNAC %IAOKAICAP 
(friend of Cesar, cf. Jn 19). On the death of 
Agrippa, Judea was once more, and finally, in- 
corporated with the Roman empire. 

§ 7. Imperial coinage of Rome, including coins of 
the Procurators, and of the autonomous cities of 
Palestine.—When the Romans entered upon their 

*The symbol L to denote éros (year) is first found in the 
Ptolemaic papyri. The monogram is probably the initial letters 
of TPix«Axoy, indicating that the coin is of the value of three 
chalki, the chalkus, in the Greek system, being a copper coin, 
eight of which were equivalent to an obol (4 drachm). For 
coins of Antiochus 1v. Epiphanes with similar monograms of 
value, and for details as to the weights of the Seleucid bronzes 
generally, see Babelon, Rois de Syric, clxxxy ff. 

t+ ‘Unter allen numismatischen Kreuzen sind die Jahreszahlen 
auf den Miinzen Agrippas m. eins der peinlichsten.’ So wrote 
Mommsen in 1871 (Wiener Num. Zeits. iii. 451). For the latest 
attempt to adjust the chronology of this prince, see Carl Erbes 
‘Das Todesjahr Agrippa’s m1.’ [year of death fixed at 86 instead 
of 100 A.p.] in Z. f. wiss. Theol. 39 (1896), pp. 415-435. 

t See, however, for the chronology of Agrippa I. and for the 
possibility of coins of seventh to ninth years, Unger: ‘zu 
Josephus’ in Sitzb. d. philos.-philolog. Olasse d. k. b. Akad. d. 


Wiss. zu Miinchen, 1896, 394f.; cf. Reichardt apud Madden, 
Coins, 182. 
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career of conquest in the East, they found, as the 
universal silver unit, the Attic drachm, now 
reduced to about 62 grains. The corresponding 
Roman unit was the denarius, also reduced from 
vz to ¢ of the Roman pound, z.e. to 60 grains. It 
followed as a matter of course that the two coins 
were identified, with a slight advantage in favour 
of the denarius. Henceforward, in Greek and 
Roman writers, ‘ Attic drachm’ * and ‘denarius’ 
are convertible terms (see Hultsch, Metrol.? 250.) ; 
a tetradrachm is now, in ordinary speech, the 
equivalent of four, an Attic talent of 6000 denarii. 
Since Pompey’s conquest of Syria, B.c. 65, the 
denarius had circulated in Palestine alongside of 
the tetradrachms of Antioch and Tyre, both 
tariffed by Pompey at four denarii. In B.c. 15 
Augustus carried through his thoroughgoing 
reform of the currency, retaining the gold and 
silver coinage in his own hands, while the senate 
was accorded the exelusive right of striking copper 
coins, the distinguishing mark of which was the 
letters 8S. C. (senatus consulto) on the reverse. 
The principal coins of the Augustan currency 
were—in gold, the aureus ; in silver, the denarius ; 
the sestertiws (=4 asses or ith denarius) and 
dupondius of fine brass (orichaleum) ; finally, the 
as (~sth denarius) with its half (semis) and quarter 
(quadrans), all in copper. All government pay- 
ments, such as taxes and tolls, fines imposed by a 
Roman court, and the like, were calculated in this 
currency throughout the empire. We learn, how- 
ever, from the Palmyra tariff, regulating the 
amount of toll or custom to be paid on various 
articles of merchandise, that while the amounts 
were calculated according to the denarius and as, 
payment of sums under a denarius was accepted 
in the native copper currency + (see, further, § 8). 

In A.D. 6 Archelaus was deposed by Augustus, 
and Judea became a Roman province under an 
imperial procurator, with headquarters in Cesarea. 
Neglecting the copper coins of the Herodian 
princes, which had merely a local circulation, we 
may group the principal denominations circulating 
in Palestine during this period as follows :— 

A. Imperial aurei and denarii, with ‘ superscrip- 

tion’ in Latin. 

B. Roman provincial silver and copper from the 
mint of Antioch, to which were added, 
after A.D. 17, the issues of the mint set up 
at Ceesarea Cappadocie. 

C. Silver and copper from the mint of Tyre. 

D. Copper coins from the procurator’s mint at 

zesarea, 

A. The aureus and, in particular, the denarius 
were the standard coins of the empire, circulating 
everywhere. As first fixed by Julius Cesar, the 
aureus t weighed 126°3 ers. (25th of libra or pound) 
of pure gold. This represents, at the mint price of 
cold, a sterling value of £1, 0s. 6d. In Augustus’ 
later years, however, and under his successors to 
the time of Nero, the etfective weight of the coins 
never exceeds #2, pound or 120°3 gers. (see Hultsch, 
Metrol.* 309 ff.), equal to 19s. 6d. Under Nero the 
weight fell to 115 grs. (18s. 8d.). The pieces of 
gold swallowed by the wretched fugitives from 
Jerusalem at the time of the great siege were 
aurei, the supply of which was so great after the 
capture of the city that—if we can believe Josephus 

*In Josephus dpayxuy ’Artixy, or ’Arbis is everywhere the 
denarius. 

+ For this important inscription in Greek and Aramaic, dis- 
covered in 1881, see de Vogué, Jowr. Asiat. 1883; Schroeder, 
Sitzb. d. Berl. Akad. 1884, 417-436 ; and esp. Dessau in Hermes, 
xix. 486-533 for Greek text, and Reckendorf in ZDMG@ 42, 1888, 
370 ff., for the Aramaic text. 

t Scil. nuwmmus, the xpurots [orer4p] of Greek writers, in- 
cluding Josephus; in the Mishna 277 73) (=denarius aureus), 
also 1277. 

§ The mean of these two values is a sovereign, at which the 
aureus may be reckoned for the first half of the 1st cent. a.D. 


(BJ Vv. xiii: 4)—the value fell from twenty-five 
denarii, the legal tariff, to twelve. The denarius 
(dyvdpioy, originally the equivalent in silver of ten 
copper asses,—hence its name) from Augustus to 
Nero weighed ~y libra or 60 grs., and was now= 
4 sestertil or 16 asses. By Nero it was reduced to 
vs Or 52 grs., still retaining, however, its legal 
value of ss of the aureus. The many conflicting 
estimates of the value of the denarius (the penny 
of our EV) which are to be met with in works of 
repute, render it imperative to discuss this subject 
more fully. King James’s translators give the 
value thus: ‘The Roman penny is the eighth part 
of an ounce [which it was not till after A.D. 60], 
which, after five shillings the ounce, is sevenpence 
halfpenny’ (Mt 18%™t-), This method has two 
grave defects: (1) it attempts to value the denarius 
in terms of a constantly fluctuating quantity, the 
price of silver; and (2) even at the market price 
of silver at any given date, by this method we 
should only have the price of the denarius as 
bullion, not as a coin with a fixed legal currency. 
In order to express the value of the denarius in 
terms of our English standard (gold), we must 
start from its value relative to its own gold unit, 
viz. as Jsth of the aureus. The denarius accordingly 
varied in value with the aureus from 9°83d. to 
9°37d., of which 94d. may be taken as a sufficiently 
accurate mean value for ordinary calculations. * 

B. Throughout the western half of the Roman 
empire the denarius was the only legal silver 
coin. In the East, however, the system based on 
the Greek drachm was continued, the coins on 
this standard, chiefly tetradrachms and drachms, 
being issued for Syria and part of Asia Minor 
from the two imperial mints of Antioch and 
Ceesarea of Cappadocia. From the former mint + 
were sent forth tetradrachms with Greek legends, 
which, though actually weighing 220-230 grs., 
were tariffed by the imperial government at only 
three denarii (see Mommsen, Rom. Mtinzwesen, 
37f., 715f.; Hultsch, Metrol.2 595). Antioch, 
moreover, shared with Rome the honour of having 
a mint for the issue of senatorial copper distin- 
guished by their Latin legends, and, in particular, 
by the letters 8. C., within a wreath, on the 
obverse. The two denominations issued, which 
also had legal currency throughout the Syro- 
Cappadocian monetary province,{ are generally 
identified with the sestertius and the as(Mommsen, 
op. cit. 718; Madden, Coins, 301f.). The coins of 
Conanens (from A.D. 17) are principally drachms 
and didrachms on the Pheenician standard. Vast 
numbers of the former must have circulated in 
Palestine in the 2nd cent. (see below, § 10), but 
they can scarcely have reached that country in any 
number in the time of our Lord (see drachm, next §). 

C. The great mint of Tyre continued to issue 
silver and bronze, the former mainly tetradrachms,|| 
without interruption down to the eve of Nero’s 
innovations, on the old Pheenician standard (220- 
224 ors.). In Josephus’ day the Tyrian tetradrachm 
was, at least in popular usage, accepted as equiva- 
lent to four denarii (rod Tuplov voulcpuaros 6 réooapas 
’"Arrucas Oivara, BJ ii. 21. 2, N. 592). It is the 
stater of the NT (see next §). 

D. The procurators who governed the province 


* After Nero it would not exceed 9d. 

+ For the coins of Antioch in detail see Warwick Wroth’s 
(Brit. Mus.] Catalogue of the Gr. Coins of Galatia, Cappadocia, 
and Syria, 1899, pp. lviii and 158-232. 

t On the other hand, the municipal coins of Antioch had only 
local currency, and do not concern us here. 

§ For coins in detail see Wroth, op. cit. pp. xxxvif. and 45-93. 
For some interesting constitutional questions raised by the 
money of Antioch and Cesarea, see Pick, Zeit. f. Numism. xiv. 
1887, p. 294 ff. 

| For specimens of those struck B.c. 15-A.D. 57, and therefore 
in use among the Jews till the destruction of Jerusalem, see 
Babelon, Les Perses Achéménides, No. 2093 ff. 
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of Judzea from A.D. 6 to the outbreak of the great 
rebellion of A.D. 66, of whom Pontius Pilate, Felix, 
Festus, and Gessius Florus are the best known, 
issued copper coins in the emperor’s name,* prob- 
ably at Czesarea. These are of small module, and 
apparently all of one denomination (the quad- 
rans(?)). Under Augustus they are dated according 
to the era of Actium, B.C. 31,} but under Tiberius 
by the years of his reign. Though Roman coins, 
they avoid all representation of living creatures, 
in deference to the susceptibilities of the Jews. 

The legend of the obv. generally runs, KAICAPOC 
or TIB. KAICAP.; or in full, TIBEPIOY KAICAPOC, 
as on the coins of Pilate. Thus illustr. No. 12— 

Obv. TIBEPIOY KAICAPOC LIS (year 16=A.D. 
29-30). Type, a sempulum. 

Rev. \OYAIA KAICAPOC. Three ears of corn 
bound together. Ai 3. The date shows that 
this coin was struck by Pontius Pilate. 

In order to complete this sketch of coins cir- 
culating in Palestine in the first century of our 
era, a single reference must be made to the money 
of the numerous cities (e.g. Samaria-Sebaste and 
the cities of the Decapolis) to which Rome had 
granted the right to strike ‘autonomous’ bronze 
coins. The circulation of these, it is true, was 
local and restricted, yet they are full of interest 
to the historical student,t who is referred to the 
classical treatise of M. de Saulcy, La Nwmis- 
matique de la Terre Sainte, 1874. 

§ 8. Money of the New Testament.—Under this 
head it is proposed to bring together the references 
to money and coins in the NT, at the same time 
avoiding all unnecessary repetition. In the NT, 
as in the OT, ‘money’ is still par excellence silver 
money (&pyupos, dpyvpiov), although all three metals 
are in circulation (ef. Mt 10° yxpvcdy—dpyvpov— 
xadkbv). Large sums are expressed in minas (urd, 
AV pound) and talents (rdAavrov). The latter is 
no longer a weight of silver, but the Roman-Attic 
talent, which comprised 6000 denarii or drachms 
(Hultsch, Metrol.? 252, and Index ‘Talent’). It 
was thus equal to 240 aurei, or £240 (see previous 8). 
The mina (Lk 19!**5) is the sixtieth part of the 
talent, 100 denarii, or £4. Of specific coins, the 
aureus is only indirectly referred to in the passage 
above referred to: ‘ provide neither gold, nor silver, 
nor brass in your purses’ (Mt 10°). On the other 
hand, the denarius (dnvdpiov, EV penny) is men- 
tioned sixteen times in all in the NT, and con- 
stantly as the dinar (197) in the Mishna. Its value 
in our Lord’s time may with sufficient accuracy be 
set down as 9$d., as was shown in the previous sec- 
tion.§ Our Revisers unfortunately have still ad- 
hered to the ridiculous rendering ‘ penny’ instead 
of admitting the more accurate ‘shilling,’ as 
proposed by the American translators, and retain- 
ing ‘penny’ for the as|| and ‘farthing’ for the 
quadrans (see below). The Roman taxes were 
reckoned and paid in denarii (cf. 7d véuioua rod 
khvoov, Mt 22!°); the ‘image and superscription’ 
(Lk 2074) of a contemporary denarius of the emperor 
Tiberius is given in our plate, No. 18. 

Obv. TI. CASSAR DIVI AVG. Filius] AVGVS- 

TVS. Head of Tiberius, right, laureated. 

Rev. PONTIF. MAXIM. Livia seated r., 
holding sceptre and flower. 

_* The emperor’s peculiar relation to the procuratorial pro- 
vinces explains why this coinage was not issued in the name of 
the senate in accordance with the agreement of B.c.15. See, 
further, Pick, Joc. cit. 

+ See for this question Pick, l.c. p. 307f.; Schiirer, HJP u. 
ii. 80, and cf. Madden’s tables. 

{ This is well shown by the use made of these coins by 
Schirer in his great work. See HJP Index under ‘Coins.’ 

§ The real test, however, of the value of this or of any other 
on a its purchasing power, for which see the appendix to this 

|| ‘Let 2ooépiov (Mt 1029, Lk 126) be translated penny,” and 
dnve poy “shilling,” except in Mt 2219, Mk 1215, Lk 2024, where 
the name of the coin should be given.’ 
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The Greek drachm (dpaxu74; in later Hebrew 11 
zdz, also x1, by which Onkelos renders correctly the 
quarter of the shekel, 1 S 98) is only once mentioned 
by name (Lk 15° ‘ten pieces of silver’). Its value 
at this time was neither 73d. as AVm, nor 8d. as 
RVum, but was the same as that of the denarius in 
ordinary transactions. In government payments, 
however, as we saw above, it was tariffed at 
of the denarius. The 50,000 ‘pieces of silver’ 
(apyuptov, Ac 19!) at which the magical books were 
valued, are also to be understood as denarius- 
drachms,* the universal unit of calculation. In 
a previous section it has been shown that the 
dldpaxpuov, or double-drachm, was the Gr. equiva- 
lent of the half-shekel, the whole shekel being a 
tetradrachm of Tyrian currency, The didrachm 
was very rarely coined at this time, and indeed 
was at all times much rarer than the tetradrachm. 
Hence it must have been very common, if not the 
usual custom, for two persons to unite in paying 
‘the tribute money’ (ra dldpaxua, Mt 17°4)—the 
annual contribution of every male adult Jew to 
the maintenance of the temple services—by means 
of a Tyrian or other tetradrachm on the Phcenician 
standard. This last is the stater (crarjp, Mt 17”, 
AV piece of money, RV shekel+) found in the 
fish’s mouth, which Peter was instructed to pay 
as ‘tribute money’ for the Master and himself. 
The contributions of Jews in foreign lands were 
collected and changed into gold pieces (a°3273 
darkénim, Shekalim ii. 1, which are not darics 
but aurei; cf. Bab. bath. x. 2) for convenience of 
transport (see, further, Jos. Ant. XVIII. ix. 1, N. 
312, where 7d dldpaxwov is used precisely as by 
St. Matthew for ‘half-shekel’). After the de- 
struction of Jerusalem the half-shekel, otherwise 
two drachms or denarii (dvo dpaxuds, Jos. BJ VII. 
vi. 6), was appropriated by the Roman authorities 
for the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus (Jos. J.c.). 
The “thirty pieces of silver’ (rpidKovra dpyvtpia, 
Mt 26! 27+), for which our Lord was betrayed, 
are in all the circumstances more likely to have 
been thirty Phcenician tetradrachms—hence=120 
denarii (£4, 16s.)—from the temple treasury (cf. Zec 
11” in LXX), than thirty denarius-drachms. 

We come now to the copper coins of the 
NT, and find mention of three different de- 
nominations. (1) The lowest of these is the 
lepton (Nerrév, Mk 12% = Lk 21? the widow’s 
‘mite’; Lk 12° ‘thou shalt not depart [out of 
prison] till thou hast paid the very last ‘“‘mite”’ [7d 
éoxarov Nerrév=Mt 5* rov eoxaroy Kodpdvrnv, ‘the 
uttermost farthing’]). The coin mentioned in 
these three passages can only be the péritah 
(mu), so often spoken of in the Mishna as pro- 
verbially the smallest Jewish coin (so Lk 12°), 
In at least two places (Kiddush. i. 1, Ediyy. iv. 7) 
it is expressly declared to have been tarifled as }th 
of the Italian or Roman as (*p2Hx 1x issdr (or assdr) 
italki), in other words the half of the Roman 

uadrans. This agrees precisely with the much 

iscussed note — whether original or marginal — 
in Mk 12” Aerra Sto 6 eorw Kodpdvrys, ‘two lepta, 
which makes a quadrans,’ as it accords with ‘the 
unanimous tradition of the Hellenistic metrolo- 
gists’ (Hultsch, Metrol.? 605, n. 6). It must be 
sought for among the minute bronzes of the Has- 
monzan and Herodian princes, some of which do 
not weigh more than 15 to 20 grains. Since it is 
3th of the as, or ;$,th part of the denarius, its 
legal value was about 4rd of an English farthing. 
The two remaining bronzes may best be examined 
together ; they are (2) the kodrantés (xodpdvrns, 
Mt 5%, Mk 12" already cited), and (3) the 

* This use of &pyvp/ov is often met with in Josephus. 

+ The OT word bay was in later Hebrew displaced by yoo 
sela’, stater or tetradrachm, which in the Mishna contains four 
Dy} zazim, or drachms. 
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assarion (dccdpiov, Mt 109 ‘are not two sparrows 
sold for a farthing ?’ * Lk 12° ‘are not five sparrows 
sold for two farthings?’ Cf. Vulg. nonne quinque 
passeres veneunt dipondio?). The kodrantes is 
undoubtedly the Roman quadrans (the fourth 
part of the as, value about 8 farthing)—from 
which, of course, the name is derived—since in 
the one passage (Mk 12”) the note is clearly 
intended for Roman readers, and in the other 
(Mt 5°) the popular perutah-lepton of Lk 12° is 
replaced by St. Matthew, familiar as a tax-gatherer 
with the Roman system of accounting, by the 
lowest denomination in the Roman scale. With 
regard to the assarion (from the Latin assariwm, 
a by-form of as) we are on less firm ground, for, 
in the existing uncertainty as to how the copper 
of the Hellenistic system was adjusted to that of 
the Roman system, we must not hastily identify 
the Hellenistic assarion with the Roman as. The 
former passed into the contemporary Hebrew as 
the issar (1px, see Mishna, passvm ; cf. xrox of the 
Palmyra tariff, and the asséra@ of the Peshitta 
and Palestinian Syriac, Lk 12°), and the authori- 
ties of the Mishna repeatedly refer to the dinar or 
zaz (the denarius-drachm) as containing 6 maoth 
(niy2 obols), and 24 issarim, from which it is 
evident that in the 2nd cent. at least the issar- 
assarion was a different coin from the as. We 
venture to think that the key to the difficulty is 
to be found in the distinction between the 
‘current’ and ‘tariff’? value of a coin, to adopt 
expressions employed in the East at the present 
day. In ordinary transactions the drachm and the 
denarius were equal in value, the former contain- 
ing 6 obols, 24 dichalki or 48 chalki, and the latter 
8 dupondii, 16 asses or 64 quadrantes. Since 24 
issarim-assaria also went to the denarius-drachm, 
we must infer that the Greco-Roman name 
assarion was popularly applied to the old di- 
chalkus. But all government dues and official 
payments were calculated on the Roman denarius- 
as system (see the rescript of Germanicus Cesar, 
A.D. 17-19, quoted in the Palmyra tariff de? mpéds 
doodpioy tra[\uxdy]—elsewhere eis Syvdprov—ra Tédy 
NoyeverGar, Col. 1V* 41 ff.), with the proviso added 
that small dues amounting to less than a denarius 
(7d dé évrds Snvaplov réXos) might be defrayed in the 
native copper + (apds xépua=jary ; cf. same word in 
Peshitta is 25), Now the Romans, it will be 
remembered, tariffed the tetradrachm at 3 denarii 
(t.e. 1 drachm=# denarius) ; accordingly a tax of 
the latter amount, 2 denarius, might be paid either 
in Roman copper, if available, i.e. by 6 dupondii 
or 12 asses, or 48 quadrantes, or in native copper 
on the drachm-system, in this case by 6 obols 
(a drachm), or 12 tetrachalki (half-obols), or 48 
chalki. By government tariff, therefore, the 
dupondius was made equal to the obol, the as 
to the tetrachalkus, and the quadrans to the 
chalkus. These equations are confirmed (a) by 
the ancient gloss: 6806s hoc duopundium (Corp. 
Gloss. ii. 378, cited by Kubitschek, art. Acodpiov in 
Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyl. vol. ii.) ; and (0) by the 
Peshitta, rendering of xodpdyrns, viz. shaménd, 
which is the Talmudic yy shamin, Kiddush. 
12c,t te. the etghth part (of the obol), in other 
words the chalkus.§ "We assume, then, that just 
as in Alexandria at the present day we have the 
‘piastre tariff’ and the ‘piastre current,’ the 
former equal to two of the latter; so in NT times 


* See above for improved rendering of the American Re- 
visers. 

+ For this see Dessau’s paper cited above (Hermes, xx. p. 
520); cf. ZDMG 42, p. 412. 

t Where it is added : ‘two pertitahs make a shamin,’ another 
confirmation of Mk 1242, 

§ This identification of the quadrans with the chalkus has 
already been suggested on other grounds (see Madden, Coins, 
p. 300f.). 
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there was the current issar-assarion, which was 
the dichalkus, and the tariff or Roman as—dis- 
tinguished from the other as the issar italki of 
the Mishna and the Palmyra tariff; ef. A>(cdpcov) 
IT(ddcxov) on coins of Crete of the 1st cent. (Svoronos, 
Num. dela Créte ancienne),—which was double the 
value of the former. The quadrans, finally, was 
always a tariff coin, represented by the imperial 
coins of the procurators (40-45 grs.), but popularly 
known by the name of its tariff equivalent, the 
Greek chalkus (Heb. sh@min).* 


C. THE COINS OF THE REVOLTS. 


§ 9. Cows of the First Revolt (A.D. 66-70).—In 
the year A.D. 66 began the struggle against the 
might of imperial Rome, which ended in the de- 
struction of both temple and city, August A.D. 70. 
To these five years (spring 66-67 to autumn 70-71) 
of the so-called ‘ first revolt’ must be ascribed the 
first issue of silver money from a Jewish mint. 
These are the famous shekels and half-shekels of 
which we now give the illustration (Nos. 14, 15 of 
plate) and description. 

Obv. Sx1w Spw [shékel Visraél, the shekel of Israel] 
in old-Heb. characters. Type: a jewelled 
chalice with knop on stem; above the cup 7w 
[contraction for 7 nw year five]; border of dots. 

Rev. avripa aowry [Vérishdlayim ha-kédéshah, 
Jerusalem the holy]in same characters. Type: 
a flowering lily ; border of dots. 

Obv. Spun »sn [hdizt ha-shékel, the half-shekel] in 
old-Heb. characters. Type: a broad-lipped 
chalice with knop on stem, on either side a 
pellet (of incense?) ; above the cup 8 [=year 1]; 
border of dots. 

Rev. awip abu» [Verishdlem kédéshah]. Type 
and border as in shekel. 

The shekels and half-shekels of the first year are 
distinguished from those of the following years (1) 
by the chalice having a broad projecting lip instead 
of a jewelled rim ; (2) by the letter § alone, without 
w; and (3) by the scriptio defectiva of the reverse 
legend, the adjective ‘holy,’ further, being without 
the article. No Jewish coins have given rise to so 
much discussion, or have been assigned to so many 
different periods of Jewish history as these.t The 
time of Ezra and Nehemiah, the age of Alexander 
the Great, and the principate of Simon Maccabzeus 
have all been proposed, the last in particular, by 
almost all recent writers on Jewish history and 
archeology. The main grounds on which this 
date must be pronounced untenable have been 
given in a former section (§ 5). The explicit 
testimony of the coins themselves, with the uniform 
legend ‘ Jerusalem the holy,’ proves, according to 
a well-known numismatic canon, that the authority 
under whose auspices the coins were struck was 
that of an independent and autonomous city. 
Now Jerusalem enjoyed the requisite independence 
only on two occasions, and on both the independ- 
ence was not constitutional but usurped. These 
two occasions coincide with the first and second 
revolts. The latter is out of the question, since 
the coins of that period are now known in great 
detail (see next §). There remains only the period 

* This explains how the quadrans does not appear in a 
Hebraized form in the Mishna, like the as and the dupondius 
Qv1N2), which the Vulgate inserts in Lk 126. The coins of 
Herod with a X (yv«azods) on the obverse within a circle 
(Madden, p. 111), which weigh 43-48 grs., are also probably 
quadrantes-chalki. For the circulation of the quadrans in the 
East, see the Blass-Ramsay controversy over Mk 1242 in the 
Exp. Times, x. (1898-99) passim. : 

+ Besides the discussions in the numismatic works mentioned 
in the bibliography to this article, see Schtirer, HJ P1. ii. 379 ff. 

t The most recent theory of all, that these shekels were struck 
by ‘ the [hypothetical] republic of Jerusalem’ set up by Gabinius, 
B.C. 57/6-53/2 (Unger, ‘zu Josephus iv., Die Republik Jerusalem,’ 
Sitzb. d. philos-philolog. Classe d. Akad. zu Miinchen, 1897, 
p. 199ff.), is based on too many hazardous combinations to 
command our confidence. 
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of the first revolt, A.D. 66-70.* We maintain, 
therefore,—and in this contention we claim the 
support of a growing body of expert opinion (Im- 
hoof-Blumer, Babelon, Reinach, and others),—that 
the coins in question were struck by the same 
executive authority (7d Kowdvy r&yv ‘lepocohupitar, 
Jos. Life, passim) as was responsible for the defence 
of the city and the general conduct of the war. 
This attribution is confirmed by the comparative 
frequency of coins of the first three years, by the 
rarity of coins of the fourth year, and by their 
almost complete absence in the fifth year (April 
to August A.D. 70), all corresponding in the most 
complete manner with the success and gradual 
collapse of the Jewish power in the course of the 
revolt. Further, the fabric and module of these 
shekels present a remarkable similarity to those 
of the tetradrachms of Nero and Vespasian, issued 
about the same time from the mint of Antioch.t 
It is possible, as Reinach suggests, that the im- 
mediate purpose of the new coinage was to supply, 
for the first time in Jewish history, native ‘ shekels 
of the sanctuary’ for the various religious dues.} 
The question of the copper coinage of the two 
revolts is too intricate a subject for detailed dis- 
cussion here (see Schiirer, HJ P I. ii. 383 ff. for the 
conflicting views of numismatists). Only two sets 
of bronze coins can now, in all probability, be 
assigned to the same period as the silver shekels. 
These are (1) a set of small coins distinguished by 
the legend js mn (hértith Ziyyén, emancipation of 
Zion) round a vine leaf, and on the obverse, in old- 
Hebrew characters, ‘year two’ and ‘year three’ 
(illustr. Madden, p. 206). (2) A series of copper 
coins of three denominations, of which the dis- 
tinguishing mark is the legend prs noxab (Lig’udlath 
Ziyyon, the redemption of Zion) on the reverse ; 
the obverses have the following: (q) *sn pany maw (year 
four—a half), (0) yan yaw nw (year four—a quarter), 
and (c) yaw nw (year four) alone. The principal 
types (see Madden, p. 71 ff.) are the Zélab (and, a 
sort of bouquet composed of twigs of the myrtle and 
willow with a palm leaf ; see Lv 23%) and ‘ethrog (a5ny 
a citron), which were carried in either hand at the 
feast of Booths. The obverse of the third group (c), 
however, is the chalice, which serves to connect the 
whole series with the shekels of the first revolt. The 
coins just described are generally known as ‘ the 
copper shekels of the year four,’ it being assumed 
that they represent 4, +, and 4 shekels respectively. 
If this be so—the view is by no means beyond 
question—these coins will be specimens of ‘siege 
money,’ tokens issued by the authorities to be re- 
deemed by silver money after the victory—which 
never came. 
Perhaps no coins of antiquity have been more 
frequently reproduced in illustrations than the 
numerous coins struck by Vespasian, Titus, 
Domitian, and the Roman senate to commemorate 
the subjugation of Judzea (see Madden, pp. 207-229 ; 
de Sauley, Nuwmism. de la Terre Sainte, p. 79 ff.; 
Pick, Zeit. f. Numism. xiv. 1887, 328 ff.). One of 
these, an aureus of Titus, is shown in No. 16. 
Obv. T. CAES. IMP. VESP. PON. TR. POT. 
Head of Titus, right, laureated. 

fev. No legend (other coins have JUDAEA 
CAPTA and the like), Palm tree; to left: 
Titus, with left foot on helmet, holding spear 
in right hand, with left resting on para- 
zonium ;§ to right: Judea as a Jewess seated 
on the ground. 


* This date was first advocated by Ewald in the Géttinger 
Nachrichten, 1855. 

+ Cf. our illustrations with plates xxi. and xxii. of Wroth, 
Greek Coins of Galatia, ete. 

t For weights of extant shekels and half-shekels, see Madden, 
Coins, p. 286 n. 5. 

§ A short sword attached to a belt round the waist; see Rich, 
Dict. of Antigq. 8.0. 


§ 10. Coins of the Second Revolt, A.D. 132-185.— 
The history of the Jewish community in Judea 
during the sixty years that followed the destruc- 
tion of their temple is very imperfectly known ; in 
particular, the antecedents of the shortlived but 
sanguinary rebellion which broke out in the 16th 
year of Hadrian’s principate.* The conflicting 
and fragmentary evidence seems to warrant either 
of two alternatives. Either the Jews were 
goaded to revolt by coercive measures on Hadrian’s 
part, and by the founding of Alia Capitolina 
with its heathen temple, on the occasion of his 
visit to Jerusalem A.D. 130;+ or on a former visit 
in A.D. 117 (see for this Diirr, op. cit. p. 63, follow- 
ing Epiphanius) the Jews had received permission 
to rebuild the temple, and were now incited to 
revolt by Bar Cochba, whose Messianic claims had 
been approved by R. Akiba, the most respected 
religious leader of the time. The founding of 
Adlia Capitolina would thus fall naturally after 
the suppression of the revolt. The numismatic 
evidence seems rather favourable to the second 
alternative. 

The distinguishing feature of the silver coins of 
the ‘second revolt’ is the fact that they are all, prob- 
ably without a single exception, imperial denarii, 
drachms, and tetradrachms from the mints of 
Rome, Cesarea, and Antioch respectively, which 
have been re-struck with Jewish types and legends. 
On most of them some trace, more or less, of the 
original legend, and even in some cases of the head 
of the emperor—from Galba to Hadrian inclusive 
—has survived. Where such is not the case, we 
may assign as the cause the success of the process 
of re-striking rather than the use of native flans. 
Our knowledge of these coins has recently been 
enlarged by a valuable find a few miles from 
Hebron, which has enabled a German numismatist 
to undertake an exhaustive study of all the known 
specimens (see L. Hamburger, ‘Die Silbermiinz- 
prigungen wihrend des letzten Aufstandes der 
Israeliten gegen Rom’ in Von Sallet’s Zettsch. fiir 
Numismatik, xviii. (1892) pp. 240-347). 

The activity of the Jewish moneyers during the 
short period of the revolt is very remarkable, 
since, according to Hamburger’s data, no fewer 
than twenty-four different classes of silver coins 
have to be registered (op. cit. p. 246). From these 
we learn that the leaders of the revolt were the 
secular chief, ‘Simeon, Nasi (or Prince) of Israel,’ 
and the religious head of the nation, ‘ Eleazar the 
(high) priest.’ The latter has been variously 
identified as Eleazar of Modein, whose priestly 
descent, however, is uncertain ; Eleazar ben Aza- 
riah (Hamburger), and most recently Eleazar 
ben Harsom (Schlatter, op. cit. 54 ff; ‘assez 
plausible’ is Bacher’s verdict, RHJ, 1898). The 
Simeon of the coin-legends can hardly be other 
than the pseudo-Messiah known as Simon bar 
Cochba (sa2'a 12 bar KOokébd, ‘son of the star,’ + 
in allusion to Nu 241”), whose real name was prob- 
ably Simeon bar Kozéba, i.e. native of Kozéba, a 
place on the road to Jericho (cf. Buhl, Geogr. 176). 

The following, apart from graphical details, is 
substantially Hamburger’s arrangement of the 


* Besides the well-known histories of Gratz (vol. iv.), 
Mommsen (Provinces, etc. ii. 223 ff.), Gregorovius (The 
Emperor Hadrian, 1898, unfortunately not brought down to 
date), and Schtrer (HJP 1. ii. 287ff., with ample reff.), see 
Diirr, Die Reisen Hadrians, 1881, and Schlatter, Die Tage 
Trajans u. Hadrians, 1897 (an attempt to construct a connected 
history from the scattered notices in later Jewish literature). 
For the Roman forces engaged in suppressing the revolt (which 
were more numerous than has hitherto been supposed), see, 
besides Pfitzner, Gesch. d. rim. Kaiserlegionen, J. Offord in 
PSBA, 1898, pp. 59-69. 

} This visit is commemorated bythe coins of Hadrian with 
the legend ADVENTVI AUG. IVDAEAE (see Cohen, Déscrip- 
tion de monnaies impériales, ed. 1, p. 176 f. ; Madden, p. 251f.). 

{ The star on some of the tetradrachms has generally been 
supposed to refer to this. 
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silver coins of Eleazar and Simeon, the three larger 
groups being determined by the legend of the 
reverse. 

I. Coins (denarii, drachms, and tetradrachms) of 

‘the year one * of the redemption of Israel’ 
— sw? ndxad now mw. 

i. Denarius -drachms with the name of 
‘Eliezer the priest’ 737 iy>x. 

ii. Tetradrachms with legend ‘Jerusalem’ 
round the conventional representation of 
the ‘golden gate’ (?) of the temple (see 
below). 

If. Coins (as before) of the ‘ year 2 of the emanci- 
pation of Israel’—5x-w nnd aw. 

This group is composed of two main 
classes of denarius-drachms of Simeon, 
viz.— 

iii. A. D.-d. of Simeon, with his name, con- 
tracted (yaw) or in full (pynw), within a 
wreath. 

B. D.-d. of Simeon, with his name always 

in full round a bunch of grapes. 

Each of these may be arranged in four sub- 
classes, according to the type of the reverse, 
viz.— 

(a) Rev. Sacrificial flagon, with small 

palm branch above. 

(6) Fev. Three-stringed lyre. 

(c) Rev. Two trumpets. 

(d) Rev. Palm branch. 

iv. Tetradrachms of the same year with obv. 
legend ‘ Jerusalem.’ 

v. Tetradrachms of the same year with obdv. 
legend ‘Simeon.’ 

Ill. Undated coins of ‘the emancipation of 
Jerusalem ’—obwry nian. 

vi. D.-d. of Simeon, falling into two classes 
(A and B), each into four sub-classes 
(a)-(d@) as under division iii. above.+ 

vii. Undated tetradrachms of Simeon. 

From the great variety of coins above repre- 
sented we have selected three from group III. for 
illustration —a re-struck drachm, denarius, and 
tetradrachm (this last showing no traces of the 
original) from the British Museum collection. 

Obv. jyow round a bunch of grapes. 

Rev. aderv nnd round a three-stringed lyre (class 
vi. B 6 of Hamburger’s classification above). 
Plate No. 17. 

This is a re-struck drachm of Trajan from the 
mint of Cesarea Cappadociz ; on the reverse may 
be seen AYTOKP, KAIC. of the legend of the 
original obverse, and on the present obverse 
[AH]MAPX from the original reverse legend (see 
Wroth’s Catalogue, p. 54 ff.). 

Obv. As above (Plate No. 18). 

fev. Same legend ; type, two trumpets (= Ham- 
burger’s vi. Bc). 

A re-struck denarius of Trajan; on the obverse 
are clear traces of the back of the emperor’s head, 
with the ends of the ribbons with which the wreath 
was fastened, while the reverse shows the arm of 
Arabia as a female holding a branch over a camel. 
No. 19 shows the original denarius of A.D. 105. 

Obv. pynw. Type of uncertain significance (b 
Madden, ‘a conventional figure of the Beauti- 
ful Gate of the: Temple; below, Solomon’s 
colonnade’ C*) 3 above, a star. 

Rev. oben» mand, Type, a lilab (see previous 
section) with small ‘ethrog as adjunct. (No. 20). 

A tetradrachm of class vii. above; weight of 
specimen, 213 grs. 


*In the sequel, ‘year one,’ ‘year two’ denote that the 
Hebrew words are written in full; ‘yr. 1,’ ‘yr. 2’ represent the 
contractions Xv, 1v, 

+ This gives in all sixteen possible varieties of denarius- 
drachms issued in Simeon’s name, only fifteen of which have as 
yet been recovered. 


Hamburger has not dealt with the copper coins 
of this period in the same systematic way. The 
following arrangement is here proposed, and will 
be found to embrace most of the coins. 

I. Bronze coins of ‘the first year of the 

redemption of Israel.’ 

i. Coins of ‘Eleazar the priest,’ written in 
bizarre fashion on either side of the stem 
of a palm-tree. Rev. type a bunch of 
grapes (see Madden, 198 ff., who refers 
these coins to an Eleazar of the first 
revolt). It is now evident that these 
cannot be separated from the Eleazar 
silver coins of the second revolt. 

ii. Various denominations of ‘Simeon, prince 
of Israel,’ with, as types, palm, vine leaf, 
diota (two-eared jar), lyre, etc. (Madden, 
208 ff. ). 

II. Bronze coins of ‘ year 2 of the emancipation 
of Israel.’ 

ii. Obv. yyow (sic) and yov on either side of a 
palm-tree. 

ice of Kev. (a) bunch of grapes, (6) vine 
eaf, 

iv. Obv. abv arranged as in iii, and with 
same rev. types. 

III. Undated bronzes of ‘the emancipation of 
Jerusalem.’ 

v. Obv. pyow arranged as above, and with 
same rev. types. 

vi. Obv. obvi» arranged as above, and with 
same rev. types. 

From the relative sizes (Ai 4 and 6) and weights 
of the bronzes with the bunch of grapes and the 
vine leaf respectively as obv. types (see No. 21), 
it is evident that the former are one half of the 
latter, perhaps ‘current’ chalki and dichalki re- 
spectively (see § 8). The types of these revolt 
coins, silver and copper alike, in almost all cases 
have a reference to some characteristic product 
of the country (palm, vine, grapes), or to the 
paraphernalia of the temple-worship (lyre, flagon, 
trumpets). 

The fall of Bethar, the modern Bittir, a few 
miles S.W. of Jerusalem, where Simeon and 
his frenzied followers made their last despairing 
stand, had been preceded by the recapture of Jeru- 
salem, on the site of which Hadrian built his new 
city of Ailia Capitolina. The coins commemor- 
ating its foundation are given by Madden, p. 
249 ff., and de Sauley, Nwmism. de la Terre Sainte, 

. 63 ff. 

i Our task is done. Yet the writer cannot forbear 
to call attention once more to the most striking 
feature of Jewish numismatics, and to a reflexion 
which it suggests. Not once in the whole course 
of their history did the Jews enjoy, as a constitu- 
tional and legal ‘right, the privilege of coining 
money in either silver or gold. —Is not this a 
remarkable testimony to the fact that the true 
mission of the Hebrew race lay in another than the 
temporal sphere, even the spiritual? ‘Out of 
Zion’ went ‘forth the Law, and the Word of the 
Lord from Jerusalem.’ 

§1l. Appendix. The purchasing power of money 
in Bible times. —Throughout this article an approxi- 
mate estimate in sterling currency has been given 
of the moneys of the various standards we have 
met with in the course of the history of the Hebrew 
race. A much more adequate idea of their real 
value, however, would be gained if we knew their 
purchasing power in these ancient times. Con- 
sidering the compass and variety of our Scriptures, 
it is somewhat remarkable how few indications are 
to be found of the prices of the ordinary articles of 
commerce. The purchase of land is probably more 
frequently mentioned than any other (Gn 231" 
331, 2 8 24%, 1 K 16%, Jer 32", Mt 27’), but in no 
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case have we definite information as to the size of 
the ground acquired. From Is 7? we learn that a 
good vineyard was valued at the rate of a thousand 
vines for ‘a thousand silverlings’ or silver shekels, 
a sum (c. £135) which represents the yearly rent 
(though this is not certain) of Solomon’s vineyard 
at Baal-hamon (Ca 8"). This monarch paid ‘ 600 
shekels of silver’ (c. £80) for an Egyptian chariot, 
and a quarter of that sum for a horse (2 Ch 1’”); in 
each case, no doubt, a high price. A better indica- 
tion of the value of money in antiquity is the rate 
of wages paid. Micah’s private chaplain received 
but ten shekels a year (Jg 17°). He had, however, 
‘everything found’ in addition, as had the angel 
Raphael when he accepted service with Tobit for 
a drachm a day (Tob 514 (Gt 15) dpaxuny rijs nucpas Kal 
ra déovrd co). In NT timesa denarius (9}d.) was a 
fair day’s wages for a labourer (Mt 20*-). Labourers 
in Cicero’s time got only 12 asses (c. 7d.), but soldiers 
received a denarius. The price of slaves naturally 
varied not only according to age and capacity, but 
also according to the supply. The normal value, 
according to the Priests’ Code, was 30 shekels, over 
£4 (Ex 21°"), Joseph was sold for twenty (Gn 37”). 
The former price differs but little from the average 
of 120 drachms in the age of the Ptolemies (Jos. 
Ant, XII. ii. 3). A talent was a high price even for 
an educated slave ‘in the flower of his youth’ 
(Ant. XII. iv. 9), while ninety slaves for that 
amount (2 Mac 8) represent the other extreme. 
The truest indication of all would be the price of 
the standard food-stuffs, especially wheat and 
barley, but unfortunately the biblical data are 
scanty in the extreme. In 2 K 7} a seah (about 14 
peck) of fine flour was sold for a shekel (2s. 9d.), 
and two seahs of barley at the same price. This 
could only be considered cheap in comparison with 
the previously existing famine prices (2 K 6”).* 
Another ‘famine’ price is found Rey 6°: a choenix 
(about a quart) of wheat for a denarius, and three 
of the same measure of barley at the same price. 
From these two passages (2 K 7}, Rev 6°) we learn 
this at least, that in the period of the monarchy 
flour was twice as dear as barley meal, while in 
the lst cent. A.D. the price:of wheat was to that 
of barley as3:1. In any case the prices in Reve- 
lation are very high, about twelve times the ordi- 
nary prices, to judge from those of the 2nd cent. as 
given in the Mishna. Thus a seah of wheat is 
there priced at a denarius (Hrubin viii. 2), about 
16s. a quarter.t Little can be learned from the 
contradictory statements of Josephus (Wars, I. 
xxi. 2, and Life, 13) regarding the price of oil, 
beyond the fact of its extreme cheapness in Galilee 
during the war with Rome. The low price of the 
sparrow, finally, is familiar to every reader of the 
Gospels, two being sold for a ‘current’ issar- 
assarion, or a farthing and a half (see § 8), and 
five for three English farthings. 


LITERATURE.—Indispensable for the study of Jewish numis- 
matics is F. W. Madden’s exhaustive corpus, Coins of the Jews, 
1881, which has taken the place of his earlier work, History of 
Jewish Coinage, 1864. Hardly less so are B. V. Head’s Historia 
Numorum, 1887, which covers the whole field of Greek numis- 
matics, and Fr, Hultsch, Griechische und Rémische Metrologie, 
2te Bearbeitg. 1882. Other standard works are, besides the 
general works of Eckhel and Mionnet :—F. de Saulcy, Recherches 
sur la Numismatique Judaique, 1854; Cavedoni, Biblische 
Numismatik, trans. from the Italian by Werlhof, 1855; Levy, 
Gesch. d. jtidischen Miinzen, 1862; de Saulcy, Numismatique 
de la Terre Sainte, 1874 (complement of his Recherches, dealing 
only with non-Jewish coins of Palestine); Merzbacher in the 
Zeitschrift f. Numismatik, Bd. iii.-v., 1876-78 (specially on the 
“Maccabean’ shekels); Th. Reinach, Les monnaies juives, 


* MT is herecorrupt. Cheyne emends: ‘A homer (10 bushels) 
of lentils for 50 shekels, and a quarter of a cor (2} bushels) of 
carob-pods for 5 shekels,’ Hzpos. July 1899. 

t Cf. Baba Mezia v. 1, where a kor (30 seahs) of wheat is bought 
for 25 and sold for 30 denarii, also 16s. a quarter. In Cicero’s 
time wheat was sold at Rome at the rate of 3 sestertii the 
modius, which is under £1 a quarter. 
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1887; Hamburger, Z. f. Numism. xviii. 1892 (see § 10). The 
standard works on the Persian, Phoenician, Ptolemaic, Seleucid, 
and Roman coins respectively are given in the body of the 
article. A. R. S. KENNEDY. 


MONEY-CHANGERS (EXCHANGERS, CHANGERS, 
BANKERS).—In the preceding article it has been 
shown how various were the standards according 
to which money was reckoned in the course of 
Jewish history. In the lst cent. of our era, for 
example (MONEY, § 8), we find coins of the Roman 
system (denarius, as, etc.) side by side with coins 
of the Greek system (drachm, tetradrachm, etc.). 
The Jews, moreover, according to the testimony of 
their own Rabbis, were required to pay the sacred 
dues in coins of still another standard, viz. the 
Pheenician. When to these facts is added the 
circumstance that Palestine and Jerusalem, in par- 
ticular, were visited by vast numbers of Jews ‘ out 
of every nation under heaven’ (Ac 2°), each of 
whom required to be furnished with the current 
coins of the country, it will be admitted that 
there was great need for ‘the tables of the money- 
changers.’ The words denoting this important 
class of the community in NT are three in number : 
(1) kepwariorys (from xépua, a small coin, then money 
generally, Jn 2), Jn 24 only, AV and RV ‘changers 
of money,’ parallel to and synonymous with (2) 
Ko\AuBiorAs (from KédAdvBos, originally a small coin, 
apparently one fourth of the xadxots [Hultzsch, 
Metrol.? p, 228), then the ‘commission’ or agio 
paid to fe money-changer), Mt 21”, Mk 11%, AV 
and RV ‘money - changers,’ Jn 2” ‘changers.’ 
According to some we should distinguish the 
KeppatioTns Who gave small change (xépuara) for 
the larger coins, copper and silver, etc., from the 
ko\\uBior}s Who ‘changed foreign money at an agio 
(karahAay), or provided gold to be remitted abroad’ 
(Smith’s Dict. of Antig.* ‘ Argentarii’). The Jews, 
however, expressed both words by the post-biblical 
nw shulhani (from shulhadn, table), which is merely 
the Hebrew hear of (3) tpamegirys (from 
tpdmegva, the table or stand at which the changer 
sat and on which he ranged his money, Mt 21}, 
Mk 114, Jn 2%, AV and RV ‘tables,’ but Lk 1978 
‘bank’*), only Mt 2577, AV ‘exchangers,’ RV 
‘bankers.’ The business of the Jewish shulhdni 
was threefold : (1) he changed the larger denomina- 
tions (tetradrachm, denarius, drachm) into their 
equivalent in the copper money in which the minor 
purchases of the average household were made, or, 
it might be, the gold aureus into silver coin, and 
vice versa. (2) He exchanged all money that had 
not legal currency in Palestine into such as had. 
(3) The wealthier members of the class received 
money on deposit for the purpose of investment, 
on which interest (ré«os, Mt 2577, Lk 19? AV ‘usury,’ 
RV ‘interest’) at fixed rates was paid. They also 
negotiated drafts on correspondents abroad. This 
third department will be dealt with more in detail 
under UsuRY. 

The ‘money-changers’ are introduced in the NT, 
in respect of the first two departments of théir 
business, in the incident (or incidents) of the clear- 
ing of the temple courts (Mt 212", Mk 115®, Jn 
2a.) The practice had grown up of allowing the 
shulhanim to set up their stands or ‘tables’ (jndv) 
in the outer court or ‘court of the Gentiles’ for 
the convenience of the numerous worshippers, 
especially of those from foreign countries—a, practice 
which evidently led to much unseemly wrangling, 
and even to acts of downright dishonesty (cf. Mt 
213, Mk 1127, Lk 19%), A special and important 
branch of the money-changer’s work was the pro- 
viding of the half-shekel or didrachm (MONEY, 
§ 8) required annually of every adult male for 
the maintenance of the public services of the temple. 


* The Latin mensa and mensarius afford a complete parallel ; 
cf. our own ‘bank’ cognate with ‘bench.’ 
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From the Mishna treatise Shékalim we learn that 
one month (15th Adar) before the Passover festival 
accredited shulhadnim set up their tables in the 
provinces to reveive the contributions of the 
provincials, removing ten days later to the capital 
(see, further, TRIBUTE MONEY). While in their 
ordinary transactions the changers were probably 
not over-scrupulous as to the amount of com- 
mission they charged, in the case of the half- 
shekel the amount of the agio (jiabip, «édAvBor) 
was fixed at 4 per cent. This seems the natural 
inference from the data in Shékdlim i. 6, 7, which 
we understand to mean that the price of the Tyrian 
tetradrachm or stater (Mt 1727), which contained 
24 maoth (niyp) or obols, was 25 obols, the extra 
obol (1 in 25, or 4 p.c.=c. 1d.) being the agio. 
This we saw (MONEY, § 8) was probably the usual 
method of paying the tax. For a single half- 
shekel or didrachm of silver apparently only half 
an obol was charged (see Shék. i. end*). A com- 
mission of 4 p.c. seems to have been usual in secular 
transactions also. In Meélah vi. 4 we read of an 
aureus (=25 denarii) being spent, although the 
total of the purchases amounts to only 24 denarii. 
Clearly the remaining denariws was retained as 
agio. The changers had always to be on their 
guard against false money, hence the saying— 
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‘it is not the custom of the money-changer to give 
change (lit. an issar or as) until he receives [and 
has tested] his denarius!’ A. R.S. KENNEDY. 


MONSTER.—The only occurrence of this word is 
in La 4°, where in AV jn tannin (LXX Spdxovtes) 
is tr’ ‘sea monsters,’ RV ‘jackals.’ Post prefers 
wotves ; see DRAGON, vol. i. p. 621. Amer. RV 
prefers ‘monster’ to ‘dragon’ in Is 27!, Jer 51*4. 

The adj.‘ monstrous’ is applied in Wis 17 to the 
apparitions which terrified the Egyptians during 
the plague of darkness,—‘ were partly vexed with 
monstrous apparitions (répacw gavracudrwy, Vulg. 
monstrorum tumore), and partly fainted.’ 

A monster (Lat. monstrum, a divine omen, from 
monere, to warn) is anything which attracts the 
attention from being out of the ordinary course of 
nature. The ‘sea monsters’ above are so on 
account of their size, while the adj. ‘monstrous’ 
is used of the apparitions, because of their warning 
or ominous character. Cf. Udall, Hrasmus’ Para- 
phrase, i. fol. lxvi, ‘It semeth a monstreous thing 
unto them which chaunced to the Prophete Jonas : 
phey. shall have a lyke monstre, but more wondre- 

ul.’ 


The tr. of Ps 716 in Pr. Bk. is, ‘I am become as it were a 
monster unto many,’ on which Davies (Bible Hnglish, 183) 
remarks, ‘ We might suppose that the Psalmist meant that he 
was an object of horror and detestation, but he is affirming that 
his preservation through so great trials and dangers appeared 
miraculous to many.’ Driver (Parallel Psalter) translates, ‘Iam 
become as it were a portent unto many,’ and in a footnote 
explains, ‘ Attracting attention on account of my extraordinary 
sufferings,’ comparing Dt 2846 (‘for a sign and for a portent’). 
So most commentators. Shakespeare often uses the adj. of that 
which attracts attention because of its magnitude, as J Henry 
IV. wu. iv. 5380, ‘the sheriff with a most monstrous watch is at 
the door’; II Henry VI. tv. vii. 88, ‘O monstrous coward.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 


MONTH.—See Timer. 


MONUMENT.—This word occurs in Is 654 ‘A 
rebellious people... which remain among the 
graves, and lodge in the monuments’ (33°: o71¥32), 
RV ‘and lodge in the secret places,’ RVm ‘ vaults’). 


* See this treatise for other details, especially chs. i. and ii. 
£.g. the priests, but not the Levites, were exempt from the 
payment of commission. Again, ‘if one gives [to the changer] 
a tetradrachm (yp) and [after paying the half-shekel due] 
receives back a didrachm (dpxi), he has to pay double agio’ 
(niiadip vn a: Spy Suis, yd qian, @. i. 7). 
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The EV word ‘monuments’ means ‘tombs.’ The 
Rhemish NT often uses the word in this sense, 
after the Vulg. monuwmentwm. Thus Mt 23% «You 
build the Prophets sepulchres, and garnish the 
moniments of iust men’; Lk 82? ‘ There mette him 
a certaine man that had a devil now a very long 
time, and he did weare no clothes, neither did he 
tarie in house, but in the monuments.’ So John’s 
disciples (Mk 6%) ‘tooke his body, and they put it 
in a monument’; and our Lord’ssepulchre is called 
a ‘monument’ in Mt 27, Lk 23, Jn 19%, Ac 13. 
Cf. Shaks. Zit. Andronicus, 1. iii. 228— 

‘Upon his bloody finger he doth wear 

A precious ring, that lightens all the hole, 

Which like a taper in some monument, 


Doth shine upon the dead man’s earthy cheeks, 
And shows the ragged entrails of the pit.’ 


The translation of Is 654 is uncertain, owing to the un- 
certainty of the reference. The Heb. word means literally 
‘guarded places.’ The LXX renders the two clauses in one, éy 
TOIs fevipnooiy no) ey ToIs Oanrecloss zo1eayroes dit evimvix ; the Syriac 
follows this interpretation, which is explained by Jerome as a 
method of obtaining oracles in dreams by what is known as 
incubation (xojedivres), i.e. Spending the night in subterranean 
sacred places. W. R. Smith (RS2, 198f.) points out that ‘the 
whole N. Semitic area was dotted over with sacred tombs, 
Memnonia, Semiramis mounds, and the like, and at every such 
spot a god or demigod had his subterranean abode.’ See also 
A. van Hoonacker’s art. on ‘ Divination by the ’Ob amongst the 
Ancient Hebrews’ in Expos. Times, vol. ix. 1898, p. 157 ff., and 
the artt. Divination, WITCHCRAFT. J. HASTINGS. 


MOOLI (A Moon, B -ef, AV Moli), 1 Es 847 (LXX 
46)— MAuLI, Ezr 88, son of Merari and grandson of 
Levi (see Ex 61% 19), The LXX in all places renders 
om in this way. 


MOON.—The most common name used for the 
second of the great lights of heaven in the OT is 
nu,* written in Phenician with the same con- 
sonants ; in Assyr. irihu ; Eth. wareh. The mean- 
ing of the word is regarded as uncertain, but there 
can be but little doubt that the root to which it 
belongs was originally of the class 15, as is clearly 
indicated by the Ethiopic, and also by the Assyrian 
name for ‘month,’ which, being transcribed in the 
month-name Marcheswan with o replacing the 
original w (m and w are interchangeable consonants 
in Assyrian), implies a connexion with the Assyrian 
word zrhwu ‘road,’ and confirms the correctness of 
the suggestion of Ges.-Buhl that 57; means ‘ wan- 
derer,’ and is connected with the cognate my ‘to 
wander,’ ‘journey.’ The less common word 733? 
designates the moon as ‘the white one,’ from the 
root 12) ‘to be white.’ There is also another 
word, namely wjh, which is used to designate the 
new moon (see NEw Moov, and art. FEASTS in 
vol. i. p. 859°). 

Where first mentioned in the Bible(Gn 17°), neither 
of the above words is used, the luminary being de- 
scribed as ‘the lesser light’ (parallel with the descrip- 
tion there given of the sun as the ‘ greater light’). 
It is described as being placed in the heavens to 
rule the night, and also ‘for signs, and for seasons, 
and for days and years’; and it was apparently as 
a time-measurer that it was principally looked 
on by the Hebrews, and also, to a somewhat less 
degree, by the Babylonians and Assyrians, to 
whom the chief character of the moon was a per- 
sonal one, namely, that of the representative of the 
moon-god Sin (cf. Sennacherib =‘ Sin has multiplied 
the brothers’) and the moon-goddess (the moon as 
the consort of the sun) Aa. A further reference 
to the moon as the indicator of the (religious) 
festivals is to be found in Ps 104° ‘he appointeth 
the moon for seasons, and the sun knoweth his 
going down.’ t : 

Notwithstanding that the bright portion of the 
moon’s dise, being always turned towards the sun, 

* According to Sayce (EHH 250), Jericho 1n(?)7" means ‘city 
of the moon-god.’ 
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implied that it received its light from that body, 
the moon is represented in Gn 1 as having been 
created at the same time as the sun, and appar- 
ently as shining by its own light. It was also, with 
the sun, set in the heavens to give light upon the 
earth, and as the ‘ lesser light’ to rule over the night, 
and to divide between the light and between the 
darkness, though this is, with reference to the 
moon, a@ very ‘loose phrase, when we take into 
consideration the imperfect way in which it per- 
forms this office. 

All these statements would, of course, lead one 
to suppose that the Hebrews had but a very imper- 
fect knowledge of astronomy, and especially of the 
movements of the luminary in question, though 
they must have seen and noticed the regularity of 
its motions, and it apparently became for them, in 
course of time, a kind of emblem of constancy and 
everlastingness, hence the expressions ‘ peace as 
long as the moon endureth’ (Ps 72’), and ‘estab- 
lished for ever as the moon’ (Ps 89°’, likewise Ps 
727 ‘as long as the sun and moon endure [lit. with 
the sun and in the presence of the moon] through- 
out all generations’). 

The calm, clear light of the moon seems to be 
noticed in the expressions ‘fair as the moon,’ 
parallel to the second member of the verse, ‘clear 
as the sun,’ both being comparisons referring to 
the Shulammite in Ca 6. Increase of the light 
of the moon to the equal of that of the sun is 
foretold for the day when the Lord should bind 
up His people’s hurt, and heal their wound (Is 
3075), The influence of the moon on persons is 
apparently referred to in Ps 121%, in the phrase, 
‘The sun shall not smite thee by day, nor the 
moon by night,’ where the smiting by the sun 
being undoubtedly sunstroke, the smiting by the 
moon may well be regarded as an early instance of 
the belief that the rays of the moon could exert an 
influence so baleful as to produce lunacy, or to 
cause that a person might Weonike ‘moon-struck.’ 
That the moon was supposed to have this effect is 
hardly to be wondered at, as many people believe 
the same thing at the present time ; and in ancient 
days it was supposed also that its rays could 
bring on epilepsy, as is illustrated by the Greek 
text of Mt 4% and 17!5, where the original has 
gednviafouevous and cednuidferar, ‘epileptic’ (RV). 

There is some uncertainty as to what is intended 
by the ‘ precious things put forth by the moons’ in 
Dt 3344 (AV). The phrase has been supposed to 
refer to the produce of the months in their order, 
which is not improbable. An Assyrian tablet 
exists in which the produce of every month is 
enumerated in order, and as moon and month are 
convertible terms it is not unlikely that something 
of the kind is intended here, rather than omens 
derived from the moon’s motions, such as are so 
often found among the numerous astrological fore- 
casts of Babylonia and Assyria. In fact we should 
probably translate ‘months,’ not ‘moons,’ although 
on? certainly contains a play upon 12} ‘moon,’ in 
poetical parallelism with sun (Driver, ad loc.).* 

With the nations around, the moon was, con- 
jointly with the sun and the other heavenly bodies, 
regarded as a deity, and divine honours were paid 
it as such. Among the Babylonians and Assyrians 
the moon, as a deity, was apparently not called 
irihu, but Sin (possibly also pronounced Sen), and 
it is this word that we meet with as the first 
element of the name of the well-known Assyrian 
king Sennacherib.t Besides this, however, he 
was also called Aku, and it is in all probability 

* Steuernagel, who retains ‘ moons,’ thinks the allusion is to 
the dew, which is traced to the moon as light is to the sun. 

+ With regard to the etymology of the word Sin, it has been 
suggested that this is for Zu-en, ‘knowledge-lord’ (generally 


written En-zu-na—t.e. so as to be read Zu-en-na), one of his 
Accadian names, 


this word that we find in the Babylonian royal 
name Eri-aku (Eri-eaku) or Arioch. Another not 
uncommon name of the moon-god among the 
Babylonians was Nannara, under which appella- 
tion he was worshipped at Ur (Mugheir or Mukey- 
yer), a city probably possessing his oldest and most 
renowned temple.* The month Sivan was dedicated 
to the moon-god by the old inhabitants of Baby- 
lonia. Reference has already been made to the 
moon-goddess Aa, who was regarded as the consort 
of the sun-god Samas, and was probably the 
equivalent of the Ashtaroth-karnaim of the Phe- 
nicians. } 

The name of the moon-god seems to have been 
Sin, not only in Assyria and Babylonia, but in 
other parts of the ancient East also. Thus we 
have reference to this deity in the name of Mount 
Sinai, the peninsula of which, even at the end of 
the 6th cent. B.C., was devoted to the worship of 
the moon. Antoninus Martyr relates that, at the 
time of the worship of the deity in this district, 
the marble of which the idols were made changed 
colour, and ultimately became black as pitch, 
returning when the festival was over to its original 
hue, at which he wondered greatly. This was, of 
course, a symbolical festival, typifying the phases 
of the moon in its monthly journey, the change of 
the colour of the statues of the god being brought 
about artificially, but in such a way as to work 
upon the superstitions of the ignorant. The Phe- 
nicians seem to have worshipped the new moon 
under the name of win Hodesh (Baethgen, p. 61). 
See NEw Moon. The moon-god was represented 
either standing with his attributes, or seated upon 
a horse. In Palmyra he seems to have been called 
Yarkhibol (= Yareah-baal), and in the name Agli- 
bol we have a reference to the moon as a ‘ young 
steer,’ by the Assyrian equivalent of which it is 
designated in the hymn to the moon-god published 
in WATiv. pl. 9. In an Assyrian inscription the 
name of an Arab, Aa-kamaru, leads one to ask 
whether we may not have here two old names of 
the moon-deity: Aa, the Babylonian goddess of 
the moon as the consort of the sun-god; and 
kamaru, an Assyrian transcription of the Arabic 
kamar, ‘the moon.’ 

With the Egyptians there were several moon- 
deities, all masculine. The principal of these was 
Thoth, the god of knowledge, an attribute applied 
to him in consequence of the moon’s character as 
time-measurer (for such is the meaning of its 
name in the Indo-European languages). Sefekh, 
a goddess associated with Thoth, in all probability 
typified the full moon. As the wanderer, the 
moon was called Khunsu or Khons. Isis, Muth, 
and Hathor, who wear as their crowns the disc of 
the moon, were evidently in some manner asso- 
ciated with that luminary. 

The worship of the moon and the other heavenly 
bodies is mentioned and prohibited in Dt 17°. 
Kissing the hand on seeing the moon (undoubtedl 
an act of adoration) is referred to in Job 31°, and 
sacrifices made ‘unto the queen of heaven’+ are 
spoken of in Jer 4417. The moon- or crescent- 
shaped ornaments spoken of as adornments of ‘ the 
daughters of Zion’ in Is 38 (cf. Jg 871-25), were 


* This is the Urie (= Uriwa, the Accadian form) of Eupolemus 
(ap. Eusebius, Prep. Evan. 9), who says that it also bore the 
name of Camarina, apparently from the same root as the Arab. 
kamar (see below). 

t+ There is also a deity named Laban, mentioned as having 
been worshipped in the temple of Anu, in the city of Asshur. 
As the moon-god was the minister of Anu, the question naturally 
arises whether the word Laban may not, in this passage, be 
another name of Sin. If this be the case, Laban would be con- 
nected with m3. 

t See the elaborate article, ‘Die Melecheth des Himmels,’ by 
Kuenen, Geswmmelte Abhandlungen, p. 186ff., and cf, the 
nee on Al‘Uzza in Wellhausen’s Reste Arab. Heidentums?, 
p- 34 ff. 
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probably due to the same idolatrous tendency 
which at the time often led the chosen people 
astray. See CRESCENTS. T. G. PINCHES. 


MOOSSIAS (B Mooscelas, A Mods: Seds, AV Moo- 
sias), 1 Es 9'=MAASEIAH, Ezr 10°. 


MOPH.—See MEMPHIs. 
MORALITY.—See ETHICs. 


MORASHTITE (so correctly in RY, in place of 
Morasthite of AV; Heb. -nr(i)jon; LXX in Jer 
6 Mwpadelrns, in Mic roy rod Mwpacbel B,.. . 
Mwpadel A).—A gentilic adjective used to desig- 
nate the prophet Micah (Mic 1, Jer 26 [Gr. 33] 34), 
probably derived from Moresheth-gath (wh. see). 


MORDECAI ('3379, Baer °2399D ; Mapdoxatos ; Mar- 
docheus, Ezr 2? Mardochat; the name denotes 
‘ belonging to Merodach, or Marduk,’ a Babylonian 
deity).—1. One of the leaders of the people at the 
time of the return of the exiles under Zerubbabel 
and Jeshua (Ezr 2?, Neh 77, 1 Es 58). From a com- 
parison of the three lists it appears probable that 
the leaders were twelve in number. 

2. The deliverer of the Jews in the Book of 
Esther. He is described as a Benjamite, the son 
of Jair, the son of Shimei, the son of Kish, one of 
the Jewish captives who had been carried away by 
Nebuchadnezzar in the days of Jehoiachin (Est 
25.6) * Mordecai lived in Shushan (Susa), the 
Persian capital, and brought up as his own 
daughter his cousin Esther, whose parents were 
dead (2’). When Esther was taken into the royal 
harem, Mordecai forbade her to reveal her con- 
nexions or her nationality (27). He was never- 
theless able to remain in close communication with 
her, and for this purpose he was constantly at the 
gate of the palace. Here he discovered the plot of 
two eunuchs against the king, and, by informing 
Esther of it, procured their execution, the only 
reward which he himself as yet received being the 
entry of his name in the royal chronicles (2%). 
When Haman [which see] was exalted to the rank 
of chief minister, Mordecai aroused his wrath by 
repeatedly refusing to bow before him; and, to 
avenge the slight, Haman procured from the king 
a decree for the destruction of the Jews, Mor- 
decai’s fellow-countrymen (3). After Esther, who 
had heard from her maidens of the distress of 
Mordecai and the Jews, had sent to inquire the 
cause, Mordecai, by means of the eunuch Hathach, 
informed her of the king’s decree, and bade her go 
to the king and seek for protection for her people, 
reminding her that she also would be one of the 
victims of the massacre (4). Meanwhile, however, 
Haman, mortified at the continued disrespect 
shown to him by Mordecai, determined to antici- 
pate the massacre, and, preparing a high gibbet, 
went to the palace to obtain permission to hang 
Mordecai thereon. The king, who during a sleep- 
less night had heard the chronicles read, and thus 
learnt that Mordecai’s services remained unre- 
warded, consulted Haman, on his appearance, as 
to a fitting recompense for one whom the king 


’ 


* The interpretation of v.6 is disputed, the relative ‘who’ 
being referred either to Mordecai himself, or to Kish, his great- 
grandfather. On chronological grounds it is practically im- 
possible to suppose that any one carried to Babylon in B.c. 597 
should be living in the reign of Ahasuerus (Xerxes) 485-465. If, 
on the other hand, we regard the Book of Esther as being in 
the main unhistorical, this difficulty ceases to be of weight. 
Grammatical considerations do not decide the question, for, 
though certainly it is more natural to refer the pronoun to 
Mordecai, the other construction cannot be regarded as im- 
possible, if on independent grounds we are unwilling to convict 
the author of a great anachronism (comp. Bertheau-Ryssel, ad 
Zoc.; Kuenen refuses to lay any weight on this passage, Hist.- 
Krit. Einl. 1. ii. 209). 


wished to honour. In consequence of his own 
suggestion the vizier was then bidden to conduct 
his enemy in honour round the city, while his 
friends saw in this misfortune an omen of his 
coming overthrow by Mordecai (5"-6). After the 
disgrace and death of Haman, Mordecai succeeded 
to his place, receiving the king’s seal, being 
oueed in gorgeous attire, and writing letters in 
the king’s name to grant the Jews permission to 
defend themselves; while the fame of Mordecai 
throughout the empire led all the Persian officials 
to assist the Jews (8. 9°*). Finally, Mordecai and 
Esther wrote two letters to all the Jews, enjoining 
that the feast of Purim should be everywhere cele- 
brated on the 14th and 15th days of Adar; and 
that fastings and lamentation should be connected 
with the observance of the festival (97-**). The 
Bk. of Esther closes with an account of the fame 
and dignity of Mordecai, who stood next in rank 
to the king, and was recognized as the protector 
of his countrymen (10). 

The apocryphal additions to Esther in the Greek 
version glorify Mordecai still more. In the LXX 
the book opens with the description of a dream 
which he had concerning two great dragons, and a 
great river springing from a little fountain. In 
the last chapter Mordecai interprets this dream, 
explaining the river of queen Esther, and the 
dragons of Haman and himself (Ad. Est 11?” 10). 
We find also a few more particulars regarding the 
conspiracy of the two eunuchs, and a prayer of 
Mordecai, in which he declares that his refusal to 
bow before Haman was prompted by zeal for the 
glory of God, and not by human pride (13°2”). In 
later literature the first reference to the Bk. of 
Esther is in 2 Mac 15**, where the 14th of Adar is 
called the Day of Mordecai. 

As the general question of the historical char- 
acter of the Bk. of Esther is discussed elsewhere 
[ESTHER], it will be sufficient to add here one or 
two comments on the position assigned to Mordecai. 
There is a certain inconsistency in the representa- 
tion that Esther’s Jewish descent was unknown 
(2°), whereas Mordecai was recognized as a Jew 
(34% 51%), and was in frequent communication with 
the queen (2” 4), and also in the fact that the king 
should bestow honour upon Mordecai the Jew 
after the race had been proscribed. On the other 
hand, it is a plausible view which regards Kish (2°), 
not as the great-grandfather of Mordecai, but as 
his remote ancestor, the father of Saul, and holds 
Haman to be an Amalekite (so Jos. Ant. XI. vi. 5, 
12; and Targ.); in this case the descendant of 
Saul is opposed to the descendant of his ancient 
enemy Agag. In profane history we hear of no 
ereat minister of Xerxes whom we can identify 
with Mordecai, but it must be admitted that the 
domestic annals of this reign are scanty. To 
connect the Jewish vizier with the influential 
eunuch Matacao, named by Ctesias (so Rawlinson), 
seems very precarious. During the last years of 
Xerxes, Artabanus, the commander of the body- 
guard, was the chief minister. * 

In Rabbinical literature Mordecai is a favourite 
character. The late Targum on Esther traces the 
descent of the ‘righteous’ Mordecai from Shimei, 
who cursed David, and from Jonathan the son of 
Saul: he knows the seventy languages, he receives 
supernatural warning of the danger of the Jews, 
and a long description is given of the pomp and 
splendour bestowed upon him after he became the 
king’s minister. H. A. WHITE. 


* For a full account of Jensen’s attempt to explain Mordecai 
(Marduk), Haman (Humman, the national god of the Elamites), 
and the other principal characters in the Bk. of Esther upon 
the theory that in that book we have a Judaized form of Baby- 
lonian legend, see Wildeboer, ‘ Esther,’ in Kurzer Hand-Comm. 
172 ff.; cf. Hapos. Times, Aug. 1898, p. 498, and art. Purim 
(Feast oF) in this Dictionary. 
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MORE.—In middle English there were two com- 
paratives, ‘moe’ referring to number, and ‘ more’ 
referring to size or importance ; and the distinction 
between them was occasionally observed as late as 
the publication of AV in 1611. Thus Nu 22% in 
the first ed. of AV reads, ‘And Balak sent yet 
againe Princes, moe, and more honourable then 
they’; and 33% ‘To the moe ye shall give the 
more inheritance, and to the fewer ye shall give 
the lesse inheritance.’ The Anglo-Saxon word was 
md, originally an ady. and connected with Lat. 
magis, Goth. mais, Germ. mehr. This md became 
in Eng. ‘mo’ with subscript e (whence ‘moe’ and 
‘moo’) as 6dm became ‘bone,’ drdn ‘drone,’ and 
the like (Earle, Philology, § iii.). The spelling is 
capricious even in Elizabethan writers. Shaks. 
varies between ‘mo’ and ‘moe’; Tindale’s favourite 
spelling is ‘moo.’ Ridley, A Brefe Declaration, 
has ‘mo’ on p. 163 (Moule’s ed.), ‘ Therfore I wyll 
rehearse mo places of him than hertofore I have 
done of the other’ ; and ‘moo’ on p. 171, ‘it should 
not nede . . . to bring in for the confyrmation of 
thys matter anye moo.’ In AV ‘mo’ occurs once 
2 58 and ‘moe’ 34 times. 

‘More’ is really a double comparative, already 
formed in Anglo-Sax., mdra. It is at least prob- 
able that it was originally confined to greater 
bulk or importance, but even early examples show 
that ‘moe’ and ‘more’ were used almost indis- 
criminately. Wright (on Shaks. As You Like It, 
p. 135) thinks that, as far as Shaks. and AV are 
concerned, all that can be asserted is that ‘moe’ 
is used only with the plural, ‘more’ with both 
sing. and plural. Modern editors of Shaks. (chiefly 
Rowe in 1709) and of AV (chiefly Paris in 1762 and 
Blayney in 1769) have changed ‘ moe’ into ‘ more.’ 
Serivener restored ‘moe’ in his Camb. Paragraph 
Bible, but nothing seems to be gained by it. In 
Shaks., on the other hand, the form ‘ moe’ is some- 
times required by the verse. Thus in Much Ado, 
I. iii, 72— 

‘Sing no more ditties, sing no moe, 
Of dumps so dull and heavy ; 


The fraud of men was ever so, 
Since summer first was leavy.’ 


Examples of ‘more’ in the sense of ‘ greater’ 
are Ac 19 ‘the more part knew not wherefore 
they were come together’; 27!2 ‘the more part 
advised to depart thence also.’ Cf. Mt 114, Wyc. 
‘Trewly I say to you, ther roose noon more than 
Joon Baptist amonge children of wommen; forsothe 
he that is lesse in the kyngdam of hevenes, is 
more than he’; Ro 97, Wyc. ‘the more schal 
serve to the lasse’; Tind. Lzpos. 228, ‘ Locusts 
are more than our grasshoppers’; Shaks. K. John, 
Il. i. 34— 

*O, take his mother’s thanks, a widow’s thanks, 
Till your strong hand shall help to give him strength 
To make a more requital to your love !’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

MOREH.—1. OAk(S) oF, RVm ‘Terebinth(s),’ 
AV [wrongly, with Targ. Onk.] PLAIN(s) oF; 
Gn 128 ayn pox, rv dSpdv ri bWydijv, convallem 
illustrem; Dt 1139 arb «idx, rs dpuds (so Sam.) 
tis dYndijs, vallem tendentem et intrantem procul ; 
Syr. has the impossible ‘oak of Mamre’ in both 
places. A sacred tree near Shechem, mentioned 
Gn 12° as the scene of a theophany to Abraham, 
in consequence of which he built an altar there 
(J ; but according to Ball, SBOT, ‘unto the Oak 
of Moreh’ is R’). In Dt 11 (late R) the Oaks 
of Moreh are named amongst other landmarks 
given to fix the position of Ebal and Gerizim. 

Moreh is the participle of hérah, ‘ to give (divine) 
direction,’ ¢.g. Is 9% nab? méreh sheker, ‘a prophet 
who gives a false direction.’ The oak, therefore, 
was connected with a sanctuary, whose priests 
gave oracles on questions asked by worshippers. 


According to Dillm., ‘Gilgal’ in Dt 11” is to be 
taken as a common noun, ‘a circle of sacred 
stones’ or ‘cromlech,’ which was another feature 
of this sanctuary. There is nothing in the con- 
text, either in Gn or Dt, to tell us anything more 
of the position of the Oak of Moreh than that 
it was in the neighbourhood of Shechem. Buhl 
(GAP 202 f.) identifies ‘Gilgal’ in Dt with Jéleii, 
some little distance to the east of Shechem, and 
concludes that the Oak(s) of Moreh were not close 
to Shechem. But, even if the identification be 
accepted, Gilgal and Moreh in Dt may be inde- 
pendent landmarks for Ebal and Gerizim, and 
Gilgal not defined by Moreh. Sam. adds in Dt 
after ‘Oak of Moreh,’ ‘opposite Shechem,’ a gloss 
suggested by Gn 12°. It is not likely that Mabortha, 
according to Pliny and Josephus (BJ Iv. viii. 1), 
the native name for the Greek city Neapolis, 
which replaced Shechem, has any connexion with 
Moreh. Morthia also occurs on coins as a title 
of Neapolis (cf. Smith’s DB, s. ‘Moreh’), but is 
probably connected with the Aram. martha, ‘mis- 
tress.’ On the suggested identification of Moreh 
with Moriah, and with the sacred trees in Gun 
354, Jos 247, Jo 9% 7, ef. MEONENIM (OAK OF). 

2. Hint or, Je 7} only (mon nyza; A rod Bapod 
70d ’ABdp, B TaSaalaywpd, Luc. dad Bovwvod rob 
"Auwpé ; collis excelsi. Targ. for m)27 gives Nr2nDD7 
‘that faces’). Mentioned in describing the posi- 
tion of the camp of the Midianites on the eve of 
their defeat by Gideon. V translates MT of 
vy.» ‘and the camp of Midian was on the north 
side of them, by the hill of Moreh, in the 
valley’ (RVm ‘from the hill of Moreh onwards 
in the valley’). The text is probably corrupt. 
Moore proposes to read, ‘ While the camp of Midian 
was north of Gibeath ha-Moreh,’ but suggests as a 
possible alternative, ‘was north of him in Gibeath 
ha-Moreh.’ Budde proposes, ‘was beneath him 
north of Gibeath hacMoteh: Neither the well of 
Harod, mentioned as the site of Gideon’s camp, 
nor the hill of Moreh, can be certainly identified. 
If 71 and 6* are referred to the same source (E; 
so Kautzsch, Budde), probably the ‘valley’ in 7? 
is the ‘valley of Jezreel’ in 6, and the hill of 
Moreh is Ta Nabi Daht, sometimes called the 
Little Hermon, to the N.W. of the plain of Jezreel 
(G. A. Smith, HGAL p. 397; Buhl, GAP p. 202). 
Moore refers 7! to J, and 6 to E, and is inclined 
to connect the Hill of Moreh with the Oak of 
Moreh. The LXX seems to have read ‘ Hill of 
the Amorites.’ See Moriau. ‘Hill of Moreh’ 
suggests that the hill was the site of a sanctuary ; 
ef. 4. See Haron. W. H. BENNETT. 


MORESHETH-GATH (ni nv, kA\npovouias Téd) 
is mentioned only in Mic 1%, in a group with 
Gath, Zaanan, Lachish, Achzib, Mareshah, and 
other towns of the Judahite-Philistine region. 
The daughter of Zion is advised to make a bridal 
speeding - gift (cf. 1 K 91°, Ex 18°) concerning 
Moresheth-gath. Micah is himself a Morashtite, 
that is, a citizen of Moresheth (Mic 1}, Jer 26'8), 
which may or may not be the same place. 
Moresheth- gath may signify ‘she that takes 
possession of Gath,’ or ‘that which Gath pos- 
sesses,’ or simply as a proper name, ‘ Moresheth 
of Gath,’ with other possible variations. Or the 
word ‘ gath’ in the combination may be the com- 
mon noun ‘ winepress.’ 

In the Onomasticon, and in the Prologue of the 
Commentary of Jerome on Micah, Morasthi is 
said to be a village east of, and near by, Eleuther- 
opolis. There is no sufficient reason for disputing 
this, though the site has not been identified. Or 
again, when we note that the context is full of 
puns on the proper names that are mentioned 
(10b 18a 14> ete.), we find it possible to regard 
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Moresheth-gath as a play upon the proper name 
Mareshah, Teading up to the statement, ‘I will 
yet bring in to thee him that taketh possession, 
O lady that inhabitest Mareshah’ (%), and so, 
virtually, as a mere variant of Mareshah. Well- 
hausen (id. Proph. ad loc.) takes ni as vocative, 
rendering, ‘ Thou must let go Moresheth, O Gath,’ 
and this is favoured by Oxf. Heb. Lex. Nowack 
(ad loc.) thinks that neither this nor the usual 
construction gives a sense quite apposite to the 
context. W. J. BEECHER. 


MORIAH, the land of (Gn 22?), or the mountain 
of (2 Ch 33) (2960, a 07: In Gn, LXX els thy yh rh 
twydhv [prob. a paraphr. of conspicwous: mn pox 
in 128, and m0 ‘sy in Dt 11°, are also rendered by 
LXX % dpds 4 byyrj], Aq. Thy karaparF (connecting 
the word falsely with 7; so Aq. Symm. for 
mo Dt 11%), Symm. ris érractas,* Vulg. visionis, 
Onk. (paraphrasing) sips yry ‘land of worship,’ + 
Pesh. »ox7 ‘of the Amorites’: in 2 Ch, LXX 70d 
Apopea, Luc. r@ Auopia, Vulg. in monte Moria, Pesh. 
as in Gn, Targ. (late) ‘the mountain of Moriah,’ 
but with a long Midrash about its being the place 
where Abraham and others worshipped).—What 
was originally denoted by this designation is very 
obscure. It is indeed evident that in 2 Ch 3! the 
Temple hill is referred to; but this does not settle 
the sense of the expression ‘land of Moriah’ in 
Gn 22?: the Chronicler may, in common with the 
later Jews, have supposed that that was the scene 
of the sacrifice of Isaac, and borrowed the ex- 
pression from Gn 22?—perhaps to suggest (Bau- 
dissin, Studien, ii. 252) that the spot was chosen 
already by J” in the patriarchal age. In Gn, how- 
eyer, even supposing—what certainly seems to be 
implied from the terms of v.44—that the writer 
placed the sacrifice of Isaac on the Temple hill, he 
does not apply the name Moriah to it: ‘the land 
of M.’ is the name of the region into which Abra- 
ham is to go, and he is to offer Isaac on ‘ one of the 
mountains’ init. The mountain on which Isaac is 
to be offered does not even seem to be mentioned 
as a central or important one, from which, for 
instance, the region might have derived its name : 
it is merely ‘one’ of the mountains in a region 
which, so far as the terms of this verse go, might be 
co-extensive with a large part of Palestine. It is 
remarkable that, though it is here implied that it 
is well known to Abraham, the region is not men- 
tioned elsewhere inthe OT. Itis difficult, under 
the circumstances, not to doubt the originality of 
the text; and it must be admitted that—though 
it has the disadvantage of being the proclivis lectio, 
—the reading of Pesh. ‘of the Amorites’ (151° 48”, 
Jos 5! al.) has some claims to be considered the 
original one. 


Heb. pr. names, when accompanied by the art., have the 
presumption of possessing, or at least of having once possessed, 
an appellative force: but the meaning of 7°)D is obscure ; and 
the etymologies that have been proposed are far from satisfac- 
tory. It is at least certain that it does not mean ‘shewn of Jah’ 
(which—cf. 3773/3, 7:¥y!2—would be 7N79), or ‘ vision of Jah’ 
(which would be 7!87/9), neither of which forms could pass into 
mi. For various ‘ Midrashic’ explanations of the name, see 
Bréshith Rabba, ad loc. (p. 263f. in Wiinsche’s tr.), or Beer, 
Leben Abr. nach der Jiid. Sage, pp. 59, 177 f. 


It is held by the Samaritans (see ZDPV vi. 198, 
vil. 183; and above, s.v.), that GERIZIM was the 
scene of the sacrifice of Isaac; and the same opinion 
has been advocated by some modern scholars. The 


* The same interpretation is expressed by the reading of the 
Sam. text ANND7, and by the Sam. Targ. An IN ‘ of vision’ (cf. 
Dt 1130 Sam. text N11, Sam. Targ. 731N ‘of vision’). 

+ Cf. Onk.’s rendering of v.14: ‘And Abraham worshipped and 
prayed there in that place; he said before J”, ‘‘ Here shall the 
generations be worshipping”: therefore it is said at this day, 
“In this mountain did Abraham worship before J”.”’ 


grounds for it are stated most fully by Stanley, 
SP pp. 251f., and Grove in Smith’s DB, s.v. 
MorraH: Abraham saw the spot ‘afar off, ‘on 
the third day’ (v.4) after leaving ‘the land of the 
Philistines’ (21%4)—a statement which suits the 
distances much better if the goal of his journey 
were Gerizim than if it were Jerusalem ; Gerizim, 
moreover, is an elevation which a traveller ap- 
proaching from the S. might ‘lift up his eyes’ (224) 
and see conspicuously at a distance, which is not 
the case with Jerusalem. In view of the rivalry 
which prevailed in later times between the Samari- 
tans and the Jews, the preference of the former for 
Gerizim does not count for much; and with regard 
to the other arguments it may be doubted whether, 
in a narrative which cannot be by an eye-witness or 
contemporary of the facts recorded, the expressions 
used are not interpreted with undue strictness. 
The presumption derived from v." is strong, that in 
the view of the narrator the Temple hill was the 
scene of Abraham’s trial (cf. JEHOVAH-JIREH ; and 
HGHL yp. 334n.). But of course Gerizim might, 
equally with Jerusalem, have been (so far as we 
know) within the undefined limits of the ‘land of 
Moriah,’ as it certainly would be within the limits 
of the ‘land of the Amorites.’ 


MORNING.—See TIME. 


MORROW.—Both ‘morn’ and ‘morrow’ are 
formed from Anglo-Sax. morgen, the former by 
contraction, the latter by changing the g to w and 
dropping the » (whence morwe=morrow); and 
‘morning’ is the same, with subst. suffix -ing. 
Thus ‘morn,’ ‘morning,’ ‘morrow,’ and ‘ to- 
morrow’ (with prep. to=‘for’ or ‘on’) are all 
one and the same word, and have all the same 
meaning. They mean either early in the day= 
mod. ‘morning,’ or next day=mod. ‘ tomorrow.’ 

The word ‘morrow’ about 1611 usually means 
next day (‘tomorrow’), but sometimes it is used 
for ‘morning.’ Thus 18 301’, Cov. ‘And David 
smote them from the morow tyll the even’; 
Shaks. Lucrece, 1571— 


* She looks for night, and then she longs for morrow.’ 


S. R. DRIVER. 


In AV 7p5 boker is translated ‘morrow’ in Ly 22°°, 
Nu 22%, Est 2", Zeph 3°, and ‘tomorrow’ in Nu 
16°, 1S 9%, Est 54. RV changes into ‘morning’ 
in Lv 22°, Nu 16° 224!,1 8 919, Est 514, but leaves 
the other two unchanged. Now bd6ker usually 
means ‘morning,’ and is mostly rendered so in 
AV; but the editors of the Oxf. Heb. Lex. believe 
that the meaning is ‘tomorrow’ in the following 
places se Hcl Gi 320281028 34 olay eo 22 Ni 16S 
2241.1 S$ 9, Zeph 3%. If they are right, as they 
appear to be, some passages should have been left 
‘morrow’ or ‘tomorrow’ by RV, and some that 
have ‘morning’ in AV should have been changed 
to ‘tomorrow.’ But as regards AV itself, it seems 
probable that, in every case in which ‘morrow’ is 
found, the translators intended to express what 
we now express by ‘tomorrow.’ J. HASTINGS. 


MORTAR (5275, wn>>).—Probably the first kind 
of mortar may have been, as is generally supposed, 
two stones, between which the grain was pounded. 
Mortars in Syria and Palestine were anciently 
of wood, and the larger ones were cut out of the 
trunk of a tree, the sindiydn, or evergreen oak, 
being preferred. 

The passage in Pr 27 (on which see Lzapos. 
Times, March and April 1897, pp. 287, 336) does 
not, of course, refer to any custom in Syria or 
Palestine of pounding men in a mortar (np). 
The reference seems to be to the custom of 
making kibby, a favourite dish in Syria (see MILL). 
The more the kibby is pounded, the more excellent 
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it becomes. Hours are spent in beating it, and 
certain women are celebrated for their skill in 
preparing it. It is very hard work, and requires 
strong as well as skilful arms to make it. 

In Syria at the present time there are two kinds 
of mortars used: small ones are made of wood, 
and the large ones of stone. The wooden mortars 
are generally used for pounding coffee or spices. 
They are often beautifully carved, and the pestle 
is sometimes 2 ft. long.* The stone mortars are 
now preferred for making kibby; they are large 
and very heavy, and the pestle is a heavy block of 
wood. 

Lifting a stone mortar with one hand and rais- 
ing it above the head, was a favourite test of 
strength among the young men of the villages 
of Lebanon a few years ago. W. CARSLAW. 


MORTAR (AV morter).—In Gn 11? it is said that 
the builders of the tower of Babel used slime or 
bitumen (197) instead of mortar (17h, Arab. hiimmar, 
asphalt or bitumen). 

Asphalt or BITUMEN (wh. see) is found on the 
shores of the Dead Sea, and at Hasbeyah near Mt. 
Hermon, but it is not used in Palestine or Syria 
in building. The most common material in use for 
that purpose is clay (wh. see), and the ordinary 
Arabic word for mortar is ¢ém, which properly 
means clay. Walls of houses are plastered inside 
with clay, but the clay must be well trodden and 
mixed with water to a proper consistence, else, 
if too dry, it will not adhere, but crack and fall 
off. In Ezk 13 the Arab. VS has ‘dry clay’ (¢défal) 
instead of ‘untempered mortar.’ 

Mortar made with lime is being more frequently 
used now than formerly. The lime is slaked in a 
long wooden box, and the liquid portion run off 
into a pit; when the pit is full, the lime is covered 
with sand. It is the opinion of the builders in 
Lebanon that the lime should remain in the pit for 
several months before being used. The lime in 
Lebanon is rich, and has no hydraulic properties ; 
and during the rainy season a good deal of the 
lime in a building is washed away, even when the 
mortar seems to be hard. In making mortar the 
lime is usually mixed with ordinary clay, but a 
reddish clay containing some red oxide of iron is 
preferred. Sand is used for outside work on 
account of its colour. 

For making plaster for coating the inside walls 
of houses, lime and sand are generally used now, 
mixed with straw or hemp cut small, instead of 
hair, which is never used. A cement for plastering 
the sides of cisterns is often made with lime, wood 
ashes, pounded calcareous spar, and sand. Over 
the coating just mentioned a finer one is put, 
consisting of lime and homra, which is broken 
pottery ground very fine. All channels for run- 
ning water are coated with lime and homra. 

Roofs and floors of houses are often laid with 
concrete, which is formed of lime, sand, and stones 
broken small. This has to be beaten constantly 
day and night till it has hardened. Some of the 
very old buildings in Lebanon are said to have 
been built with mortar in which oil took the 
place of water. W. CARSLAW. 


MORTIFY.—To ‘mortify’ is to put to death. 
The word was once used literally, as in Erasmus, 
Commune Crede, fol. 81, ‘ Christ was mortified and 
killed in dede, as touchynge to his fleshe : but was 
quickened in spirite.’ In AV it is used only 
figuratively, Ro 8! ‘If ye through the Spirit do 
mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall live’ (ei 
. . » Oavarotre, RVm ‘make to die,’ Amer. RV 
‘put to death’); Col 35 « Mortify therefore your 


* Brass mortars are now generally taking the place of the old 
wooden ones. 


members which are upon the earth’ (vexpwoare, 
RVm ‘make dead,’ Amer. RV ‘put to death’). 
The translation in both places comes from Tindale, 
and is adopted by all the versions ; Wyclif’s word 
is ‘slay.’ Cf. Tindale, Prologe to Leviticus, ‘ Bap- 
tism signyfyeth unto us repentaunce and_ the 
mortefyinge of oure unruly members and body of 
synne, to walk in a newe lyffe and so forth. 
Fuller (Holy State, p. 70) exclaims of the ancient 
Fathers, ‘ O the holinesse of their living and pain- 
fulnesse of their preaching ! how full were they of 
mortified thoughts, and heavenly meditations’ ; 
and (p. 81) he describes St. Anthony the monk as 
‘having ever (though a most mortified man) a 
merry countenance.’ Hall, Works, i. 68, says, ‘If 
we preach plainly, to some it will savour of a care- 
lesse slubbering, to others of a mortified sincerity.’ 
The biblical use of the word is clearly seen in 
Rogers, Chief Grounds of Christian Religion, one 
of the early Catechisms (1642): ‘Q. What 1s Sanctt- 
fication? A. The purifying of our whole nature. 
Q. Which be the parts of it? A. Mortifying and 
quickening.’ J. HASTINGS. 


MOSERAH, MOSEROTH.— Moserah occurs Dt 
10° (AB Mewadal, F Micadal, Vulg. Mosera), and 
is noted as the place where Aaron died and 
was buried. This passage is generally considered 
as a part of E’s narrative of the Journeyings. 
Moseroth occurs Nu 33%: °! (Mazcovpwd B v.*° and 
-povd B y.*1, and A in both vv., Vulg. Moseroth) 
as the first of the 8 stations following Hashmonah, 
on the route to Mt. Hor. For discussion of these 
names see EXODUS AND JOURNEY TO CANAAN, 
vol. i. p. 805, § iii., and Driver’s notes on Dt 10° in 
Int. Crit. Com. p. 119f. Trumbull (Kadesh Barnea, 
p. 128) thinks that Jebel Madura is the modern 
equivalent of Moserah, and would make that the 
burial-place of Aaron. A. T, CHAPMAN. 


MOSES.— 


A, Name. 
B. Moses in the Old Testament. 
i, The Documents. 
ii. The Narrative in J. 
iii. The Narrative in E. 
iv. The Narrative in P. 
v. Moses in D, etc. 
vi. Moses in the OT outside the Pentateuch. 
vii. Reconstruction of the History. 
C. Moses in the New Testament. 
D. Moses in Tradition. 
Literature. 
A, NAME.—x¥n (Mosheh) ; Josephus, Philo, SAB, 
etc., in LXX and NT generally Mwvojjs, but ocea- 
sionally, as in later MSS, Mwojs, etce.; Moyses ; 


nr 
Leato. ‘The MT form and pointing imply the 
derivation from nwp ‘draw,’ given in Ex 2, which 
is not accepted. The form Mwvofs implies the 
derivation, given by Josephus (Anz. II. ix. 6, c. Ap. 
i. 31) and Philo (Vita Moys. i. 4), from the Coptic 
mo ‘water’ and ushe ‘saved’; or mov ‘ water’ and se 
‘taken,’ a view once fashionable, but now mostly set 
aside in favour of the derivation from the Egyptian 
mes, mesu, ‘son, child’ ; see Oxf. Heb. Lex.* 

B. MOSES IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. —i. The 
Documents.—As the OT includes more than one 
tradition as to the life and work of Moses, these 
traditions are given separately below. The sepa- 
ration, however, of J from cannot be effected 
with absolute certainty ; and the division of JE 
material between J and E and the various editors 
is, in a measure, provisional. Some of the points 
as to which there is most doubt are placed in 


* Other derivations are from the Egyptian royal name Amosis 
by way of contraction, favoured by Renan (Hist. i. 160); and as 
act. ptep. =‘ saviour,’ favoured by Seinecke (Gesch. i. 78). The 
pointing supports the latter view, but not the usage. See also 
Gesenius, Thes. s.v. 
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square brackets[]. In the main, the analysis of 
B. W. Bacon in his Triple Tradition of the Exodus 
has been followed here, as in the articles on 
Exopus and NUMBERS (wh. see). As in art. 
Exopus, corresponding features are marked with 
the same letter in the different documents. The 
general features of the character and work of 
Moses will be seen to be the same in all the docu- 
ments, and are epitomized at the beginning of vii. 
The chief difference is in the relation of Moses and 
Aaron (see ii.-iv. (a)). 

li. The Narrative wm J.—(a) It is doubtful 
whether J, at any rate in its earliest form, men- 
tioned Aaron. JDillmann, indeed, regards the 
prominent position given to Aaron as a mark of J ; 
and the analysis as given by Bacon, and in the 
articles AARON, EXODUS, finds Aaron in this source. 
But Wellhausen and Stade (i. 127) hold that J does 
not mention Aaron. If this is so, Moses stands 
alone in J, and some of the passages mentioning 
Aaron, given here as J, must be referred to other 
sources, while in other passages the references to 
Aaron are due to one of the editors (Holzinger, 
Hex. p. 76). 

(b) J says nothing as to the parentage of Moses. 
Even if ‘Is not Aaron the Levite thy brother?’ in 
Ex 44 is J, ‘ Levite’ here is probably a title and 
not a gentilic name. The absence of any informa- 
tion on this subject may be original ; or J’s state- 
ment may have been omitted because of its identity 
with that of E; or suppressed because it contra- 
dicted E. 

(c) In J, as we have it, Moses first appears as a 
fugitive in Midian. As Jacob (Gn 297° J) met 
Rachel at the well, helped her to water her sheep, 
and was received as a gér into her family; so 
Moses met the seven daughters of the priest of 
Midian, helped them to water their sheep, in spite 
of the she fords: and became a gér in the priest’s 
family. He married Zipporah, one of the seven 
daughters, and had one son, Gershom, Ex 215>-*2, 

(d) After a time the king of Egypt, from whom 
Moses had fled,* died ; J” told Moses to return to 
Egypt, for all the men who sought his life were 
dead ; Moses set out with his wife and son.t 
(e) At a caravanserai on the way, J” sought to kill 
Moses because he was uncircumcised. Zipporah 
averted His wrath by circumcising their son,} Ex 
Q25a 419. 2a, 24-26 § 

(f) On the way, or even after Moses reached 
Goshen, the angel of J” appeared to him in a bush 
which burned without being consumed, and J” || 
said that He had seen the oppression of His people, 
and had come down to deliver them, and bring 
them to Canaan. Moses was to repeat this to the 
elders of Israel ; and was to go with them to request 
Pharaoh that Israel might go three days’ journey 
into the wilderness to sacrifice to J’. Moses 
feared they would not believe that J” had ap- 
peared to him. Whereupon J” gave him three 
signs to convince them: a rod turned into a 
serpent, and back again into a rod; his hand 
made leprous, and then restored as his other flesh ; 
water poured on the ground and turned into blood. 
At J”s command, Moses now performed the first 
two signs in His presence. Then Moses objected 
that he was not eloquent; and J” answered, ‘I 


* Probably stated in an omitted portion of J, unless Ex 211-14 
belong to J ; cf. iii. (b). 

+ MT, sons; but in J Moses has only one son, so that the 
plural is R (cf. Ex 222), 

t An ancient account of the origin of circumcision ; cf., how- 
ever, CIRCUMCISION in vol. i. p. 443@ and Jos 5%. 

§ Bacon’s analysis, followed here, reouires the transposition 
of the journey from Midian before the Theophany in the Burning 
Bush ; the account of the latter in J gives no direction to leave 
Midian, and takes for granted that Mosesis on his way to Egypt, 
i.e. implies what is given in these verses. Cf. Exopus in vol. i. 807. 

|| Here, as elsewhere, ‘Angeli of J”’ and ‘J”’ are inter- 
changeable. 
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will be with thy mouth, and teach thee what thou 
shalt say ? (Ex 32-4a. 5. 7. 8a. 16. 17ac. 18 4i-12). [Moses 
still begged J” to send some other messenger, and 
J” in anger gave him Aaron as a spokesman to the 
people, Ex 41%. Ma. 15. 16), * 

(h) Moses [with Aaron] delivered J’’s message to 
the Israelite elders, and showed them the signs. 
The Israelites believed. Moses [and Aaron] re- 
quested Pharaoh to let the Israelites go into the 
wilderness to sacrifice; Pharaoh refused, and 
increased their taskwork, whereupon they turned 
upon Moses [and Aaron] and reproached them ; 

oses, in turn, appealed to J”, Hx 429-31 53. 5-23, 

(i) At the command of J”, Moses inflicted upon 
the Egyptians seven plagues—the turning of the 
Nile into Blood; Frogs; Gnats (EV ‘lice’); Mur- 
rain; Hail; Locusts; the Death of the Firstborn 
(for the last see next paragraph). As regards the 
first six—in each case Moses} asked permission for 
Israel to go to sacrifice to or serve J’, threatening 
the plague as the penalty of refusal; after Pharaoh’s 
refusal—implied, not stated—the plague happened 
—nothing is said of any utterance or action of Moses 
or J” as the immediate cause of the plague, except 
that J” brings the locusts with an east wind, and 
removes them by a west wind. In the case of the 
Frogs, Gnats, Hail, and Locusts, Pharaoh sent for 
Moses [and Aaron] and begged for his intercession 
to remove the plagues, promising, after an attempt 
to obtain better terms, to grant Moses’ request. 
After the cessation of each plague, he hardened 
his heart and withdrew his promise. In the case 
of the Locusts, however, Pharaoh was induced by 
his servants to make concessions on the mere 
threat, before the plague was actually inflicted ; he 
offered to let the men go, without the women and 


children. Moses refused, and the plague followed, 
Ex 714. 16. 17a, 18. 21a. 24, 25 gl-4. 8-15a. 20-32 Ql-7. 18-18, 23b. 24, 


25b-29, 31-34 ] (jla. Sb-11. 13b. 14b. 15a. 15c-19 


(j) After the removal of the locusts, Pharaoh 
sent for Moses and offered to let all the Israelites, 
both old and young, go to sacrifice if they would 
leave their cattle behind. Moses refused, and 
Pharaoh, in great anger, bade him go, and declared 
that he should never see his face again. Moses 
answered, ‘Thou hast spoken well, I will see thy 
face again no more,’ and announced that all the 
firstborn of the Egyptians should perish, while no 
Israelite should suffer anything ; and that in con- 
sequence all Pharaoh’s servants should come to 
Moses, and entreat him and his people to go. 
After this utterance, Moses, in hot anger, left the 

resence of Pharaoh, Ex 1074-26. 28-29 ]]4+8,. [Then 

oses directed the elders of Israel to kill the 
passover-lamb, and to put some of its blood upon 
their lintels and door-posts, that when J” was 
slaying the Egyptians He might spare the Israel- 
ites, Ex 12?!-%-27>] + At midnight J” slew all the 
firstborn of the Egyptians; and the Egyptians, in 
a panic, made the Israelites start on their journey 
to the desert in such haste that they carried their 
dough with them unbaked. A mixed multitude 
went with them, Ex 1229 80. 31b-34. 37-39 /§ 

[Moses gave laws as to the Passover, ete. 13° 
4-7, 11-13 || 

(k) Guided by J” in a pillar, by day a cloud, by 
night a fire, Moses led the Israelites into the 
wilderness, towards the sea.{1 Pharaoh, recovering 
from his terror, pursued them with his army. At 


*So Bacon, followed in Aaron and Exopus; Dillmann, 
Jiilicher, and Cornill ascribe these verses to R ; cf. (a). 

+ The introduction of Aaron into the J narratives of the 
plagues is due to R. ’ : : 

{ So Dillmann and Bacon; but, according to Addis, Cornill, 
etc., inserted by R, perhaps from source other than JE. 

§ The 600,000 in v.87 is probably R ; so Addis, etc. ; 

|| So Bacon ; but mostly assigned to R. It may be J material, 
but owes its position to R; 7.e. in the separate J the giving 
of laws was not an incident of the hurried flight. 

q Cf. art. Rep Spa. 
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his approach the panic-stricken Israelites turned 
upon Moses, and upbraided him for bringing them 
out of Egypt. He replied, ‘Fear not, be still, and 
see how J” will deliver you to-day. You shall 
never see again the Egyptians whom you saw to- 
day. J” shall fight for you, and you shall hold 

our peace.’ The pillar placed itself between the 
sraelites and the Egyptians. J”, by means of a 
strong east wind, drove back the waters, so that 
the Israelites passed over in the night ; while from 
the pillar He ‘discomfited’ the Egyptians, so that 
they turned and fled; but they perished in the re- 
turning waters; and, in the morning, ‘Israel saw 
the Egyptians dead upon the seashore,’ Ex 137) 
145-7. 10-14. 19b. 20b. 21d. 24. Zab. 27b. 2b. 30, 

[Then Moses and the Israelites sang to J’— 


‘I will sing unto J”, for he hath triumphed gloriously : 
The horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea,’ 


Ex sel 

(m) From the sea, Moses led Israel on into the 
wilderness, where they found no water till they 
came to Marah (‘bitter’), where the waters were 
bitter; and the people murmured against Moses. 
In answer to his prayer, J” showed him how to 
make the waters sweet by using a certain tree. 
At their next camping-place, Elim, they found 12 
springs and 70 palm-trees, Ex 1572-24 27,+ 

(p)t At Massah the people murmured against 
Moses because they were without water. He re- 
proved them for tempting J”... ,§ hence the 
place was called Massah (‘temptation’), Ex 17° and 
the references to ‘tempting’ and ‘ Massah’ in 
Waar? 

(q) || Moses brought the Israelites to Sinai, and 
they encamped before the mount. J” came down 
upon Sinai, called Moses to Him, and bade him 
charge the people and the priests not to ‘ break 
through unto J” to gaze . . . lest he break { forth 
upon them.’ Bounds were to be set round the 
mount, not to be passed on pain of death, Ex 
192. 20-22. 24, 11b-13. 25. 

(Moses, Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu, and 70 elders 
went up, and beheld J” afar off, and ate and drank 
a covenant-meal, Ex 241-2. 9. 11], ** 

Moses, who alone was allowed to approach J”,++ 
received from Him Ten Commandments, ‘the 
words of the covenant’ concerning ritual, which he 
(Moses) wrote on two tables of stone. He remained 
with J” forty days and forty nights, and neither 
ate nor drank, Ex 341-°8.++ .[J” told Moses that 
the Israelites had corrupted themselves, and that 
He intended to destroy them; but at Moses’ inter- 
cession ‘J” repented of the evil which He said He 
would do unto His people.’ When he reached the 
camp, Moses Galled to his side those who were 
faithful to J”; the Levites responded, and at his 
command massacred 3000 evil-doers, and thus con- 
secrated themselves to J”, Ex 327: 90-12. 14. 25-29] gg J” 
bade Moses and Israel go up without Him to 
Canaan ; but, moved by their distress and prayers 
He relented, and said, ‘ My presence shall go with 
thee, and I will give thee rest’ ; then He permitted 
Moses to see something of His glory, and pro- 
claimed His name ‘ J”, J”, a God full of compassion 
and gracious, slow to anger, and plenteous in mercy 


* So Bacon and Exopus ; usually assigned to E or R. 

+ So Bacon, Driver, etc. ; others, e.g. Addis, refer vv.22-25a to 
E, and v.27 to P. 

{ For (n) and (0) see after (r). 

§ J’s account of how water was provided is omitted. 

|| In the transposition of passages, Bacon is followed; cf. 
Exopvs in vol. i. 809. 

4] There is no similarity between the Hebrew words for ‘ break 
through’ (077) and ‘break forth’ (775). 

** So Bacon, and similarly Dillmann ; most critics give these 
verses to E. 

tt Ex 242, 

{t The references to a former set of tables and some other 
matters are R. 

§§ These verses are often ascribed to R or E. 


and truth,’ Ex 31-8, Nu 1]112-1415) Ex 331-23 
By 

(vr) Moses’ father-in-law, Hobab the son of Reuel 
the Midianite, having come to visit him,t Moses 
invited him to accompany the Israelites to Canaan. 
At first he refused. But Moses told him that his 
local knowledge would enable him to guide Israel 
through the desert, and promised that he should 
share in the blessings promised to the Israelites. 
Whereupon he consented to accompany them, 
Nu 10-22, yap. 

(n) (0) After the departure from Sinai,§ the 
Israelites, lacking food and reduced to manna, 
apparently a natural product of the desert, hank- 
ered after the flesh-pots of Egypt, and ‘wept 

. every man at his tent-door.’ Moses remon- 
strated bitterly with J” for assigning him a task 
entirely beyond his powers! ‘I cannot bear all 
this people by myself, it is too much for me. If 
thou deal thus with me, kill me, I pray thee, out 
of hand, if I have found favour in thy sight; and 
let me not see my wretchedness.’ " bade him 
tell the people that they should have flesh for a 
month. Moses asked how he should find so much 
for 600,000 men. J” bade him wait and see; and 
sent a wind which brought an immense flight of 
quails; but while the people were only beginning 
to eat them, J” smote them with a plague, Nu 
]]4-15- 18-23. 31-35, 

(y) Perhaps the narrative of Dathan and Abiram 
given under E, with Kuenen, should be ascribed to 
J, with Cornill. Bacon analyzes the JE portions 
of Nu 16 into two narratives, J and E; and this 
analysis is adopted substantially in NUMBERS ; cf. 
iii. 

(aa) At Kadesh the people lacked water, and 
murmured against Moses, who at J”’s command 
procured them water by smiting a rock. The 
water was called ‘The water of Meribah’ 
(‘striving’). Parts of Nu 20'. 

(bb) Moses sent Caleb and others into the 
southern highlands of Canaan as far as Hebron, 
to view the land. They reported that the land 
was fertile, but the inhabitants powerful. Never- 
theless, Caleb encouraged the people to invade the 
land ; but his comrades dissuaded them, and they 
were panic-stricken and refused to go forward. J” 
proposed to destroy them and make Moses the 
ancestor of a greater nation; but spared them at 
his intercession. Yet because they had tempted 
Him ten times, none of the adults of that genera- 
tion should enter Canaan, except Caleb, Nu 1317>- 
18d. 19, 22. 27 to honey. 28. 80. 81] le. 8. 9% 11-24. 81. Moses pro- 
mised Caleb Hebron as his future possession, Jos 
148-14 || 

(ff) Israel marched along the borders of Edom 
to Moab, Nu 21%*° ; (gg) and conquered Heshbon 
and other Amorite cities, Nu 21?» 2-81.82; (hh) 
Balaam, sent for by Balak of Moab, to curse thie 
Israelites, blessed them. Parts of Nu 22-24; (ii) 
When the Israelites sinned with Moabite women, 
Moses, at the command of J”, hung their chiefs 
before J”, Nu 251». 2. 3b. 4, 

(11) Moses delivered final laws and exhortations 
to the Israelites, Nu 3116-22 32143; (nn) J” called 
Moses to the top of Pisgah, whence He showed 
him all Canaan. After Moses’ death, J” buried 
him in a valley of Moab, opposite Beth-peor, Dt 
341» to land. 4. 6a, 

il. The Narratwe mm E.—(a) It is generally agreed 
that Aaron and Miriam appeared in the original 
E-story, Miriam being specially conspicuous. But 

* Ex 3312-23 or portions of it are often ascribed to R. 

t There are probably traces of J’s account of Hobab’s coming 
in Ex 18. Bacon, etc., refer vv.7- 10.11 to J. 

t This seems implied by Jg 116 J. 

§ No mention, however, of this in J. 


|| Nu 211-3, usually given to J, clearly connects with these 
incidents, but is probably from another stratum of J. 
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Aaron does not appear in the narrative of the 
plagues, the references in the present text being 
due to redactors, and his réle is not clear; he 
scarcely seems to have been the brother and 
almost equal partner of Moses, perhaps not even 
the priest; but is chiefly conspicuous as oppos- 
ing Moses and leading Israel in sin. He was 
perhaps represented as a chief amongst the 
elders. * 

(b) Moses was born of parents of the house of 
Levi, at a time when Pharaoh had ordered that 
all male children born to Israelites should be put 
to death. He was hidden for three months, and 
then placed in an ark of bulrushes, amongst the 
flags by the Nile. His sister + watched him, and, 
when he was found and pitied by Pharaoh’s 
daughter, the sister induced her to employ Moses’ 
mother as his nurse. Later on he was taken into 
the princess’s house and trained as an Egyptian 
noble, Ex 2!, (c¢) But when he was grown up, 
and had learnt that he was an Israelite, he went 
to see how his people fared, slew an Egyptian 
who was ill-treating an Israelite, and when he 
found, on attempting the next day to reconcile 
two Israelites, that his deed was known, he fled to 
Midian, Ex 21-6a,+ 

(e)§ While Moses was keeping the flock of 
Jethro, his father-in-law, on Horeb, the mountain 
of God, God called to him, and announced Himself 
as the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; ‘and 
Moses hid his face, for he was afraid to look upon 
God.’ God told him that He had heard the cry of 
the oppressed Israelites, and would send Moses to 
Pharaoh, that the Israelites might be released. 
Moses pleaded his unfitness for such a mission ; 
and God promised to be with him, and gave him a 
sign, that the people, after escaping from Egypt, 
should worship Him on Horeb, Ex 3} 4». 6 9-12,| 

(f) God revealed to Moses His new name, 
YAHWEH, which is explained as equivalent to 
*EHYEH (EV, ‘I am’), in the ‘phrase ’"EHYEH 
*ASHER “EHYEH (EV, ‘I AM THAT I AM’); 4% 
warned him that Pharaoh would not release the 
Israelites till Egypt had been smitten with ‘all 
my wonders,’ and directed that, when the Israelites 
departed, their women should borrow jewels and 
raiment of their Egyptian neighbours. He gave 
Moses a rod, with which to work the wonders, 
Ex 3h. 14, 19-22 417, 

(ad) Moses took leave of Jethro, and set out for 
Egypt ‘with the rod of God in his hand,’ Ex 
41s. 20b 

[(g) At ‘the mount of God,’ Aaron, sent by J”, 
met him; and he told Aaron all J“”s words, Ex 
427. 28), *# 

(h) Moses [and Aaron] went to Pharaoh, and in 
the name of J” bade him let Israel go ; he refused, 
reproached them with keeping the Israelites from 
their labour, and bade Moses [and Aaron] get to 
their burdens, Ex 5%: 24, 

(i) At the command of J”, Moses inflicted upon 
the Egyptians jive plagues—the turning of the 
Nile into Blood; Hail; Locusts; Three Days’ 
Darkness; the Death of the Firstborn (for the 
last see next paragraph). As regards the first four 
—in each case Moses worked the miracle by lift- 
ing up or stretching out the rod; {+ and Pharaoh’s 
heart was hardened. It is stated that after the 
plagues of Locusts and Darkness J” hardened 

haraoh’s heart.t{ The Hail destroyed both man 

* Holzinger, Hexateuch, 175. 

} Her name is not given. 

{ Vy.11-15, sometimes given to J. 

§ For (d) see after (f). 

|| Omitting the reference to the bush in v.4», 

4] Cf. Gop in vol. ii. 199. 

** Often ascribed to R. 

++ Not mentioned, however, in connexion with the Darkness, 
Ex 1021-23, 

t} Ex 1020. 27, 


and beast, Ex 6+ 715. 17b. 2Ub, 23 922. 23a. 25a. 35 10)". 13a. 
14a. 20-23, 27, 

(j) J” announced to Moses that, after the in- 
fliction of a final plague, Pharaoh would let the 
people go; He bade him instruct them to borrow 
jewels of their neighbours. ‘J’ made the Egyp- 
tians favourably disposed towards the people. 
Moreover, the man Moses was very great in the 
land of Egypt, and in the eyes of Pharaoh’s ser- 
vants, and of the people.’ . . .* Pharaoh sent for 
Moses [and Aaron] by night, and bade them de- 
part with the Israelites. The latter borrowed 
jewels and raiment of their Egyptian neighbours, 
and started on theiz journey. They were armed, 
and carried with them the bones of Joseph. God 
led them to the wilderness of the Red Sea, to 
avoid the warlike Philistines, Ex 1]? 19314. 35. 36 
1317-19, 

(k) Pharaoh pursued with 600 chosen chariots ; 
the Israelites cried unto J”, who bade them go 
forward ; Moses lifted up his rod: . . . the Angel 
of God placed himself between Israel and its pur- 
suers . . . and took off their chariot wheels... 
{and when the Israelites saw what had been done 
they believed J” and His servant Moses], Ex 14*7 
in part. 10d, 15bd. 19a, 20a, 25a. 31 

(1) Miriam the prophetess [the sister of Aaron] ¢ 
led the women in a triumphal dance, while they 
sang— 

‘Sing ye to J”, for he hath triumphed gloriously : 

The horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea,’ 
Ex 1520. 21, 

(n) J” gave the Israelites ‘ bread from heaven,’ 
z.e. manna, Ex 164.§ 

(p) They reached Horeb, where, finding them- 
selves without water in the wilderness, the people 
strove with Moses, who, by command of J”, smote 
a rock, and water came from it. Hence the place 
was called Meribah (‘striving’), Ex 171-46 and the 
references to ‘ striving’ and ‘ Meribah’ in vy.” ”. 

(q) || Moses went up to God, and received in- 
structions for the people to purify themselves in 
preparation for a Theophany on the third day. 
This was done, Hx 1'9%- 6b-9a.10. 11a-14.155 Qn the 
third day there was a thunderstorm, and God 
descended on the mountain in a thick cloud, to 
the sound of a trumpet. Moses brought the people 
before the mountain to meet with God. Moses 
spake and God answered, Ex 19-17-19, The people, 
terrified by the storm and the trumpet, fled from 
the mountain, and begged that they might hear 
God’s words through Moses. Moses reassured 
them, and ‘ drew near to the thick darkness where 
God was.’ God spake ‘all these words,’ z.e. the 
Ten Commandments. Moses reported them to 
the elders of Israel; and the people promised to 
obey them; and Moses told J” their promise, Ex 
QO018-21. 1-17 1. g6b-8.** At J’”s command Moses and 
Joshua went up to the mountain and remained 
there forty days and nights, leaving Aaron and 
Hur in charge of the people. But, meanwhile, 
Aaron, at the request of the people, made a golden 
calf as an image of J”; built an altar for it, and 
celebrated a feast to J”, At the end of the forty 
days, God gave Moses two tables of stone, written 
with the finger of God, and probably containing 
the Ten Commandments. As Moses and Joshua 


* According to this analysis, E’s account of the Death of the 
Firstborn and the Institution of the Passover have been 
omitted ; but doubtless the final plague of 111 was the Death 
of the Firstborn, especially if 422. 23 are E (so Bacon, etc.). 

+ V.31, usually assigned to J or R. E’s account of the cross- 
ing of the Red Sea has been almost entirely omitted, probably 
because it was closely parallel to J’s. 

{ Perhaps R. 

§ Usually ascribed to J. 

|| For transposition of passages see ii. (q). 

«| Those usually so called. 

** Bacon’s order as in Exopvs is 201-21 196b-8; but if so, ‘these 
are the words’ in 196b have nothing to refer to. 
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returned, they heard the noise of the feast; and 
when he came near, Moses saw the calf and the 
dancing. His anger waxed hot; he threw down 
the tables of stone, and broke them. He burned 
the calf, ground it to powder, and made the 
children of Israel drink water upon which the 
powder had been strewn; he reproached Aaron 
with his sin; and Aaron excused himself as having 
acted under compulsion. Then Moses returned to 
J” and interceded for the people: ‘This people 
have sinned a great sin, and have made them a god 
of gold! Yet now, if thou wilt forgive their sin—; 
and if not, blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book 
which thou hast written.’ And J” answered : 
“Whosoever hath sinned against me, him will I 
blot out of my book. And now go, lead the 
people into the place of which I have spoken unto 
thee. Behold, mine angel shall go before thee: 
nevertheless, in the day when I visit, I will visit 
their sin upon them.’ At these tidings the people 
mourned, and put off their ornaments, Ex 241-l4 
HD By GD Bp Ot BRIO og Went lenis 
were given by J” to Moses, Ex 207226 2310-3 
9229-31 

Moses repeated these to the people, who pro- 
mised to obey them; Moses wrote them down. 
The next day he built an altar and set up twelve 
mazzeboth, one for each tribe. Under his direc- 
tions, certain young men offered burnt-offerings 
and peace-offerings. Moses sprinkled half the 
blood of the victims on the altar; and then read 
to the people the Book of the Covenant, contain- 
ing the laws just referred to. The Israelites again 
promised to obey these laws, and Moses sprinkled 
the people with blood: ‘Behold the blood of the 
covenant which J” has made with you concerning 
all these words,’ Ex 24%-8, 

(vr) Jethro, Moses’ father-in-law, hearing what 
God had done for Moses and Israel, came to visit 
him at Horeb, and brought to him his wife and his 
two sons.* Jethro and Moses, together with 
Aaron and all the elders of Israel, partook of a 
sacrificial feast before God. Observing the con- 
tinual concourse of the people to Moses ‘to inquire 
of God,’ Jethro advised Fina to appoint subordinates 
to deal with lesser matters. Moses accordingly 
appointed rulers of tens, fifties, hundreds, and 
thousands. Then Jethro departed to his own 
land, Ex 18.+ 

(s) {At this point, apparently, some account 
was given of the construction of the ‘Tent of 
Meeting,’ and perhaps of the Ark; for we are now 
told that Moses used to pitch the tent outside the 
camp, and worshippers used to go out to it. When 
Moses went out to the tent, the people stood at 
their tent-doors to watch him. As he entered, the 
pillar of God descended, and stood at the door of 
the tent; and the people prostrated themselves. 
Meanwhile, within, ‘J” spake unto Moses face to 
face, as a man speaketh unto his friend.’ When 
Moses returned to the camp, Joshua, his minister, 
remained as attendant to the ‘Tent of Meeting,’ 
Bx 337s 

(t) The Israelites, guided by the Ark, departed 
from the Mount of J’. When the Ark set forward 
Moses used to pronounce the blessing— 

‘Rise up, O J”, and let thine enemies be scattered ; 
Let them that hate thee flee before thee’ ; 
and when it rested— 


‘Return, O J”, unto the ten thousands of the thousands 
of Israel,’ 


Nu 10%b2- 34-36, g 
(u) At Taberah, a consuming fire from J”, sent 


* Cf. ii. (a) ; ‘after he had sent her back’ in v.2 is a har- 
monistic addition to reconcile J and EB. 

+ There are probable traces of J in this chapter. 

{Of P(q). 

§ Sometimes given to J. 


to punish the people for murmuring, was quenched 
at the intercession of Moses, Nu 11?°. 

(v) At the command of J”, Moses went out to the 
Tent of Meeting with seventy elders; J” came 
down in a cloud and spake to him, and ‘took of 
the spirit that was upon him, and gave it unto the 
elders,’ so that they prophesied. Two of the 
selected seventy, however, Eldad and Medad, had 
stayed in the camp ; nevertheless the spirit came on 
them, and they prophesied. A young man ran to 
the Tent of Meeting to tell Moses, whereupon 
Joshua urged Moses to forbid them; but Moses 
replied, ‘Art thou jealous for my sake? Would 
that all J’s people were prophets, and that J” 
would put his spirit upon them,’ Nu 1116 27. 24-90,* 

(w) Miriam and Aaron attacked Moses, saying,t 
‘Has J’ spoken only by Moses, and not also by 
us?’ J” suddenly summoned Moses, Miriam, and 
Aaron to the Tent of Meeting, and declared to 
them, that while He made Himself known to 
prophets in visions and dreams, He would speak 

lainly to Moses face to face, and Moses should 
behold the form (témindh) of J”. Miriam was 
smitten with leprosy, but healed at the intercession 
of Moses, Nu 12. 

(x) At Rephidim, Amalek attacked Israel. 
Moses committed the direction of the battle to 
Joshua, while he himself, with Aaron and Hur, 
went up to the top of a hill, and held aloft the ‘rod 
of God.’t When it was held up, Israel prevailed ; 
when it was lowered, Amalek. But when Moses 
was exhausted, Aaron and Hur made him sit down 
while they held up his hands till sunset. Then 
Amalek was completely routed. J” bade Moses 
record in a book the victory, and J”s purpose to 
war against the Amalekites till they were extermi- 
nated. Moses built an altar called J’-nissi, ‘J” 
my banner,’ Ex 17816, 

(y) Two Reubenite chiefs, Dathan and Abiram, 
rebelled against Moses because he sought to make 
himself a prince over Israel, and had failed to fulfil 
his promise to bring them into a land flowing with 
milk and honey. Summoned to appear before 
Moses, they declined ; whereupon he went to them, 
bade the other Israelites separate themselves from 
the rebels, and appealed to J” to punish them by 
a hitherto unknown chastisement—the earth should 
open and swallow them up—as a sign that he had 
J’”s authority for his leadership of Israel. Where- 
upon the earth opened, and swallowed them up 
with their households, and they went down alive 
into Sheol, Nu 162»: 2b@- 13: 14. 15b. 2. 26. 27b-32a. 33. 34, 

(z) When the people reached Kadesh, Miriam 
died and was buried, Nu 201. (bb) Moses urged 
the people to invade the land ; but, at their request, 
consented to send 12 men to survey it. These 
went as far as Eshcol, returned with a gigantic 
cluster of grapes and other fruit, but reported that 
the inhabitants were numerous and powerful. 
Whereupon the people cried out against Moses, 
and proposed to appoint a new captain, and return 
to Egypt.|| . . . Moses bade the people return to 
the wilderness of the Red Sea; but, in spite of 
him, they advanced towards Canaan, but were 


* Often referred to a later stratum of E than Ex 18. The 
paragraph is probably an expansion of an older narrative con- 
taining only the prophesying of Eldad and Medad, Joshua’s 
protest, and Moses’ answer. 

_t Moses’ ‘Cushite wife,’ v.lagb, is never again referred to, 
either in this chapter or elsewhere; and it is clear from the 
rest of the chapter that the controversy between Moses on the 
one hand, and Miriam and Aaron on the other, had nothing tc 
do with any such matter ; v.1a¢> can hardly have been inserted 
by either RD or RP, but by RJE from some older source ; it is 
probably a fragment of an ancient narrative, the rest of which 
ore eae omitted because it was not considered edifying. 

§ On in v.1 is probably due to textual corruption. Bacon 
thinks the name occurred in a J version; this view is adopted 
in Numpers ; cf. ii. (y). 

|| The immediate sequel is omitted. 
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attacked and routed, Dt 1°“ (probably based on 
E), Nu 13820. 20. 23. 24. 26b. 27b, 29. 83 ] 4b. 3. 4, 35, 89-45% 

(cc) Moses sought permission for Israel to pass 
peaceably through Edom, but without success, Nu 
204-21, (dd) In the course of the journey from 
Kadesh, Aaron died, Dt 108 * duried, 

(ee) For murmuring at the hardships of their 
renewed march through the desert, the people 
were plagued with fiery serpents. Moses prayed 
for them, and was told to make a brazen serpent, 
and by looking at this the sufferers were healed, 
Nu 21*>°°, (ff) Israel marched along the borders of 
Edom to Moab, Nu 214»-) ; (gg) and conquered the 
territory of Sihon, Nu 21?!-24-27-30+ (hh) Balaam, 
sent for by Balak of Moab to curse the Israelites, 
blessed them, parts of Nu 22-24. (ii) Israel wor- 
shipped Baal-peor, and Moses bade the judges slay 
the offenders, Dt 251: 3. 5, 

(kk) J” announced to Moses that he was about to 
die, and Moses appointed Joshua his successor, 
Nu 3]34- 15. 23 

(11) Moses delivered final laws and exhortations to 
the people. Ex 211-238, displaced by R> to make 
room for D. Dt 1-4 is probably an R2 expansion 
of E’s farewell speech of Moses, parallel to that of 
Joshua in Jos 24. Dt 271-8: 17-19, 

(nn) Moses died in the land of Moab; his tomb 
was unknown. ‘There hath not arisen a prophet 
since in Israel like unto Moses, whom J” knew 
face to face,’ Dt 34> 6. 10, 

iv. The Narrative in P.—(a) Aaron is Moses’ 
brother, and Aaron and Moses are constantly 
coupled together. Miriam is ignored.t  (b) 
Moses and Aaron were the children of Amram and 
Jochebed; Amram was the son of Kohath, the 
sonpert nevi, Fixe G14i275) Nu 2658". Sef.) Ch 61%: 
Moses’ wife and children are ignored.|| 

(e) (f) When Moses was 80 and Aaron 83 years 
old (Ex 77), God spoke to Moses in Egypt,{] and 
revealed His new name—J’—thus: ‘Iam J”: and 
I appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto 
Jacob as El Shaddai, but by my name J” I was not 
known to them’—and declared that He had heard 
the groaning of the Israelites under the oppression 
of the Egyptians; and that He would now fulfil 
His covenant with the patriarchs, by giving Canaan 
to their descendants. Moses told this to the 
Israelites, but they would not listen because their 
spirit was broken by their sufferings (Ex 67°). 
(g) When J” bade him demand from Pharaoh the 
release of the Israelites, he replied that he had not 
the gift of speech, and that, as the Israelites had 
not listened to him, it was not likely that he would 
make any impression upon Pharaoh. J” replied : 
‘IT have made thee a god to Pharaoh, and Aaron 
thy brother shall be thy prophet . . . I will harden 
Pharaoh’s heart . . . Pharaoh will not listen to 

ou... so I will bring forth my people by great 
judgments,’ Ex 6-12 71-5, (i) At the command of 
J”, conveyed through Moses, Aaron inflicted six 
plagues on the Egyptians—his Rod changed into a 
Reptile ; ** all the Water in the land turned into 
Blood; Frogs; Gnats; Boils; the Death of the 
Firstborn (for which see next paragraph). 

The first four wonders were wrought by means 
of Aaron’s rod; but, in the case of the fifth, the 
Boils were caused by Moses appearing before 


* Nu 1441-45 is sometimes given to J, and probably contains 
R-additions. 

+ Vv.33-35 (Og) are referred to R. 

+ Miriam in Nu 20! is E, and 2659 is RP. 

§ These passages are often referred to late strata of P or to 
RP; even in that case they would probably be based on P; 
which throughout implies that Aaron and, therefore, Moses 
belong to the tribe of Levi. 

|| This gap is supplied by 1 Oh 241417, 
cousins are mentioned Lv 102, 

| Cf. Ex 678, RP. 

** A wonder rather than a plague, but reckoned by P in the 
same series as the rest. 
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Pharaoh and throwing soot into the air. In each 
case Pharaoh’s magicians competed with Moses 
and Aaron ; the magicians succeeded in turning 
Rods into Reptiles, Water into Blood, and in 
producing Frogs, so that Pharaoh was encouraged 
in hardening his heart against the request of 
Moses and Aaron; but the magicians failed to 
produce Gnats, and said, ‘The finger of God is 
here’; but Pharaoh still hardened his heart. In 
the case of the Boils, the magicians themselves 
were smitten and fled from Moses; but J” har- 
dened Pharaoh’s heart, so that he would not listen 
to Moses and Aaron, Ex 78-13. 19. 20a. 21b, 22 85-7. 16-19 | 

(j) At the command of J’, Moses and Aaron 
instituted the Passover, which was observed for 
the first time* . . . The Israelites marched out of 
Egypt into the wilderness, Ex 121-20 28. 43-51 ] 31. 2. 20, 

(k) At the command of J’, Israel turned back 
and encamped by the sea, that J” might harden 
Pharaoh’s heart, and make him pursue Israel. All 
of which happened. Still, at the command of J”, 
Moses stretched out his hand over the sea, the 
waters were divided, and the Israelites ‘ went into 
the midst of the sea upon the dry ground: and the 
waters were a wall unto them on their right hand 
and on their left.’ The Egyptians pursued into the 
sea, but Moses again stretched out his hand over 
the sea, and the waters returned and overwhelmed 
them; while the Israelites reached the further 
shore in safety, Ex 141 2. 4. 8 9. l5ac. 16-18, 21a. 21c-23. 26. 
27a, 28a. 29. 

(n) (0) In the wilderness the Israelites hankered 
after the flesh-pots of Egypt, and murmured 
against Moses and Aaron; J” sent them manna in 
the morning, and quails in the evening, Ex 161+ ° 
7. 9-14. 15d. 16d. 31, 4. 

(q) After sundry journeys (Ex 17 19! 4), the 
Israelites came to the wilderness before Sinai. 
The glory of J” dwelt on Sinai, hidden for six days 
in a cloud, but (apparently) manifested on the 
seventh like fire glowing through the cloud. On 
the seventh day J” called Moses into the cloud 
(Ex 2415b-182), where he received instructions as to 
the tabernacle and its furniture, and the priests 
and their vestments and duties, Ex 25!-3117>.+ 

Moses came down from Sinai with the two 
Tables ; his face shone so that he veiled it § when 
he spoke to Aaron and ‘ the princes of the congre- 
gation.” He gave the Israelites J”’s commands, 
which they executed with great zeal; the taber- 
nacle was constructed, furnished, and consecrated. 
The glory of J” filled it, and the cloud covered it 
(Ex 34%-40°8),|| Aaron and his sons were consecrated 
as priests, and entered upon the work of their 
office; but two of the sons, Nadab and Abihu, 
offered before J” ‘strange fire, which He had not 
commanded ; and fire went forth from the presence 
of J” and devoured them.’ From time to time J” 
revealed various laws to Moses at Mt. Sinai, which 
make up the Book of Leviticus. 

Moses and Aaron proceeded to organize the 
nation and its worship. A census was taken 
showing the number of the adult males, apart 
from the Levites, to be 603,505; a census of male 


* P’s account of the Death of the Firstborn, implied in Ex 12!2, 
has been omitted. 

+ RP adds in vy.17-30.3234 details as to the amount gathered, 
the observance of the Sabbath, and the placing of a pot of 
manna before the Testimony, ?7.¢. the Tables in the Ark. Unless 
this chapter originally stood after the narrative of the events at 
Sinai (so Addis and Bacon), the reference to the tables is an 
anachronism due to an oversight. 

t P contains a large number of laws revealed by J” to Moses, 
and promulgated by him to the people. It is not necessary to 
enumerate these in an article on Moses. See under HrxaTEucH 
in vol. ii. p. 368. : 

§ According to 2 Co 313 Moses veiled his face that the Israelites 
might not see the glory ee away. 

| Part or all of Ex 349-4038 belongs to late strata of P ; and 
Leviticus contains material from various strata; see Exopus, 
LEVITICUS. 
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Levites, young and old, taken later, showed them 
to amount to 22,000, Nu 11-10". * 

‘t) On the 20th day, of the 2nd month, of the 
Qnd year, the cloud was taken up from over the 
Tabernacle, and the Israelites left the wilderness 
of Sinai, according. to J”s commandment given 
through Moses, Nu 10128, 

(y) Korah and 250 princes attacked Moses and 
Aaron for claiming a sanctity superior, ¢.e. an 
exclusive priesthood, to that of the rest of the 
congregation. This claim, apparently, was made 
by Moses and Aaron as Levites (so v.”, which 
has been transposed from v.° ‘Ye take too much 
upon you, ye sons of Levi’).t Moses proposed 
that Korah and his company should officiate before 
J” as priests, that He might show His will in the 
matter. They did so, and appeared supported b 
all the congregation. J” threatened to destroy all 
Israel, except Moses and Aaron; but, at the inter- 
cession of Moses, the congregation were allowed to 
separate from Korah and his 250 princes, who were 
devoured by fire from J”. The congregation mur- 
mured and were smitten with a plague, which was 
stayed by an atoning oblation of incense made 
by Aaron, Nu_ 16! te Korah. 2-7. 18-24. 27 to side, 35. 41-50 + 
Twelve rods, one for each tribe, being placed 
before the Ark, Aaron’s rod budded to show that 
the tribe of Levi was chosen for the priesthood. 
J” ordered that Aaron’s rod should be kept always 
before the Ark, Nu 17. 

(aa) In the wilderness of Zin, the people, lacking 
water, murmured at Moses and Aaron. J” bade 
Moses take Aaron’s rod from before the Ark.§ 
Moses did so, gathered the congregation together 
before the rock, saying, ‘Hear now, ye rebels; 
shall we bring you forth water out of this rock?’ 
He smote the rock twice with his rod, and the 
water gushed forth. But J” rebuked Moses and 
Aaron tor lack of faith, and told them that they 
should not be allowed to lead Israel into Canaan. 
Parts of Nu 20 2-38,|| 

(bb) At the command of J”, Moses sent from the 
wilderness of Paran Joshua and Caleb and ten 
others to survey the land. They went through 
the whole land, as far as Rehob on the borders of 
Hamath; and, after forty days, they brought 
back an evil report, that it was a land which ate 
up its inhabitants, and that all the people in it 
were giants. The congregation murmured against 
Moses and Aaron, who prostrated themselves 
before them. Joshua and Caleb protested that 
the land was a good land. But the congregation 
were about to stone Moses and Aaron, when the 
glory of J” appeared in the Tabernacle, and J” 
declared that of the grown men only Caleb and 
Joshua should enter Canaan. The other ten spies 
died at once by an plague; wNU i otstles 2125 esas Sany A lar 
2 5-7 10. 26-30. 84-88. (dd) When Israel, journeying from 
Paran, reached Mount Hor, Aaron died, and was 
succeeded by Eleazar, Nu 202-29, 

(ff) Israel marched along the borders of Edom to 
Moab, Nu 202221410: 112, 

(ii) An Israelite brought in a Midianite woman ; 
whereupon there came a plague, which was stayed 
by the execution of the guilty couple by Phinehas 
the grandson of Aaron. J” bade Moses promise 
Phinehas ‘an everlasting priesthood,’ Nu 25%, 
(jj) Moses and Eleazar took a second census, none 
of those included in the former census surviving, 


* From various strata of P. 

+ See NumBErRs, p. 570». 

{ Korah, Dathan, and Abiram in vv.24.27a=R. A later 
priestly writer has made additions, according to which Korah 
and the princes were Levites, who sought the priesthood, and 
specially attacked Aaron, 161- son... Levi. 8-11. 16.17. 32b. 37-40, 

§ Nu 1710, 

|| Wherein the sin of Moses and Aaron lay is not clear. The 
LXX for ‘shall we bring forth?’ 44 té£oue,, may imply that he 
doubted whether they could. Ps 10633 gtates that Moses 
‘spake unadvisedly (N82) with his lips.’ 


except Joshua and Caleb, Nu 26. (kk) J” told 
Moses he was about to die ; and, at J”’s command, 
Moses appointed Joshua his successor, Nu 27. 
(11) Moses delivered final laws, etc., Nu 28-30. 
The Israelites defeated the Midianites and slew 
Balaam, Nu 31. (mm) Moses gave the territories 
of Sihon and Og to Reuben and Gad, Nu 32?*8,* 

(nn) Moses went up to Mt. Nebo and died there, 
at the age of 120, in full possession of all his 
faculties. The Israelites mourned him thirty 
days; and Joshua succeeded him, ‘full of the 
spirit of wisdom; for Moses had laid his hands 
upon him,’ Dt 34! 7%, 

v. Moses in D, etc.—The additions made by the 
Deuteronomic writers and the various editors to 
the Pentateuch simply expound, interpret, and 
harmonize the information given by the older 
sources, and add nothing to our knowledge of the 
character and work of Moses. The various songs, 
though’ probably included in J and E, or JE, etc., 
are really independent sources. Ex 1578 (Song at 
the Red Sea) is doubtless the oldest account of the 
ereat deliverance. It states, in accordance with 
Ag that J”, through a mighty wind, which first 
held back and then let loose the waters, over- 
whelmed the Egyptians in the Dead Sea. The 
‘ Blessing of Moses,’ Dt 33, speaks of a Theophany 
from Sinai, Seir, Mt. Paran, of a Law given by 
Moses, whot was ‘king in Jeshurun,’ and con- 
nects Levi with Massah ,and Meribah, either 
because Levi was regarded as equivalent to Moses, 
or else following an otherwise unknown tradition. 

vi. Moses in the OT outside the Pentateuch.— 
In the pre-exilic prophets, Hos 12%, sometimes 
regarded as a later addition, states that J” brought 
up Israel from Egypt, and preserved him, by a 
prophet; Mic 64+ refers to Moses, Aaron, and 
Miriam as the leaders of Israel in the Exodus ; 
Jer 15! couples Moses with Samuel. In the post- 
exilic prophets Moses is referred to in Is 634 , 
and the law of Moses in Mal 44, Dn 9:18, In the 
Psalter, Ps 105. 106 are a lyrical summary of the 
history of the Exodus; they are based on an 
edition of the Pentateuch, in which P had already 
been combined with JED, but which did not con- 
tain some of the latest priestly additions. Moses 
and Aaron are also referred to in 77” as leaders 
of the people, and in 99°— 

* Moses and Aaron among his priests, 
And Samuel among them that call upon his name.’ 

In Jos the Deuteronomic editors make frequent 
reference to the ‘law of Moses,’ 2.e. D, which, 
according to them, was strictly observed by 
Joshua and the elders of his generation, ¢.9. 
§*0-85, In Sam.-Kings, the Deuteron. editors seem 
to hold that this law was ignored till discovered 
in the temple in the reign of Josiah. In Ch, the 
priestly edition of the history, the law of Moses, 
v.€. the laws of the Pentateuch, was strictly ob- 
served by all good kings from David onwards. 

In Jos 241 (E) Joshua’s farewell speech gives 
a brief summary of the history of the Exodus, 
beginning, ‘I sent Mosesand Aaron.’§ There isa 
similar reference to Moses and Aaron in 1 § 12%8 
(E?), Samuel’s farewell speech. 1 Ch 2314-7 gives 
the sons and grandsons of ‘ Moses the man of God,’ 
and states that they were reckoned with (Sy 3x77) 
the tribe of Levi. ; 

vii. Leconstruction of the History.— We can 
take as our starting-point certain facts as to which 
the ancient sources and most modern critics agree 
—(a) That Moses was the leader under whom 
Israel was delivered from bondage in Egypt and 

* Probably RP, but based on JE. 

+ Driver, Steuernagel, etc., prefer to refer ‘the king’ to Jahweh. 

{ Perhaps written in the reign of Manasseh. 

§ Omitted by the LXX. In view of the general attitude of E 


to Aaron, the words ‘and Aaron’ are probably R, if the clause 
belongs to the text at all. 
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from peril of annihilation by the Red Sea, and was 
governed during its sojourn in the wilderness ; (6) 
that through him Israel received a revelation, 
which was a new departure in the national re- 
ligion, and the foundation of Judaism and Chris- 
tianity ; and (c)—practically another aspect of the 
last point—that he originated or formulated many 
customs and institutions from which the later 
national system was developed; that thus (d) 
Israel owed to Moses its existence as a nation ; 
and (e) Moses is a unique personality of supreme 
importance in OT history. 

The following quotations will show the extent to 
which the general historicity of the Mosaic narra- 
tive is accepted; in (A) are placed those which 
minimize the historical element ; the rest in (B) :— 


(A) Stade, who in his GVI was more sceptical about the 
sojourn of the people in Egypt than in more recent utterances, 
accepts Moses as a real person, thus: ‘Like all founders of 
religions, he brought to his people a new, creative idea, which 
moulded their national life. This new idea was the worship of 
Yahwe as national God’ (Stammgottes), p. 180. Cf. Akad. 
Reden, 105 ff. 

Renan, Hist. du Peuple d’Isr. i. p. 161: ‘Mais ce qui est 
possible aussi, c’est que tous ces récits de l’Exode, ot la fable a 
pénétré pour une si large part, soient plus mythiques encore 
qu’on ne le suppose d’ordinaire, et qu’il ne faille, de tous ces 
récits, conserver que le fait méme de la sortie d’Israél de 
l'Egypte et de son entrée dans la péninsule du Sinai.’ Of 
Moses he says: ‘La légende a entitrement recouvert Moise... 
quoique son existence soit trés probable,’ p. 159. 

(B) In Ewald’s treatment of this period, Hist. of Isr. [Eng. 
tr.] il. 15-228, his own view of the history is partly subordinated 
to an exposition of the narratives in the various sources ; but 
he clearly accepted the historicity of the leading events. Thus, 
of the passage of the Red Sea, he wrote : ‘ Whatever may have 
been the exact course of this event, whose historical certainty 
is well established, its momentous results, the nearer as well 
as the more remote, were sure to be experienced, and are even 
to us most distinctly visible,’ p. 75. 

Wellhausen, Hist. of Isr. pp. 429-488: ‘Moses... saw a 
favourable opportunity of deliverance. . .. At a time when 
Egypt was scourged by a grievous plague, the Hebrews broke 
up their settlement in Goshen one night in spring . . . on the 
shore... of the Red Sea... they were overtaken by Pharaoh’s 
army. ... A high wind during the night left the shallow sea 
so low that it became possible to ford it. Moses eagerly 
accepted the suggestion, and made the venture with success. 
The Egyptians, rushing after, came up with them on the 
further shore, and a struggle ensued. But the assailants 
fought at a disadvantage: the ground being ill suited for their 
chariots and horsemen, they fell into confusion and attempted 
a retreat. Meanwhile the wind had changed; the waters re- 
turned, and the pursuers were annihilated. After turning to 
visit Sinai. . . the emigrants settled at Kadesh.’ ‘A certain 
inner unity actually subsisted long before it had found any 
outward political expression ; it goes back to the time of Moses, 
who is to be regarded as its author. The foundation upon 
which, at all periods, Israel’s sense of its national unity rested 
was religious in its character. It was the faith which may be 
summed up in the formula, Jehovah is the God of Israel, and 
Israel is the people of Jehovah. Moses was not the first dis- 
coverer of this faith, but it was through him that it came to be 
the fundamental basis of the national existence and history.’ 
‘From the historical tradition . . . it is certain that Moses was 
the founder of the Torah.’ 

The late W. Robertson Smith wrote, OTJC2: ‘Moses... is 
the father of the priests as well as the father of the prophets,’ 
p. 303. ‘He was a prophet as well as a judge. As such, he 
founded in Israel the great principles of the moral religion of 
the righteous Jehovah,’ p. 305. : 

Smend, AT Religionsgeschichte2, writes : ‘The narrative of the 
Mosaic period contains certain leading features, the historicity 
of which there is no reason to doubt, viz. the sojourn in Egypt 
of the Israelites, or at any rate of a part of them; their flight 
from Egypt; their connexion with the tribes of the Sinaitic 
peninsula and with the holy mountain ; their stay at Kadesh, 
and finally the conquest of the Amorite kingdom east of the 
Jordan. . . . Moses was not the lawgiver of Israel, but he was 
much more than that. By leading the Israelites out of Egypt, 
by unifying them in the wilderness, by conquering the land E. 
of Jordan, thus giving the Israelites a settled abode, and en- 
abling them to become agriculturists instead of nomads, he 
created Israel. . . . Through him Yahwe became the God of 
Israel,’ pp. 15-17. ‘ 

Kittel, in his Hist. of the Hebrews [Eng. tr.], which applies 
Dillmann’s critical views to the history, writes: ‘Not only the 
Song (at the Red Sea), but all three main sources (J E P) have 
historic ground beneath them. The Passage through the sea 
is a historical fact, but this is a link of a chain which implies 
others, earlier as well as later. The abode in Egypt, the Exodus 
thence, the continued journeying in the Desert towards Sinai, 
are thereby all made certain,’ i. p. 227f. Similarly he accepts 
connexion with Midian and the sojourns at Sinai and Kadesh, 
pp. 229-234, and finds a Mosaic kernel in the Decalogue and the 
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Book of the Covenant. Further: ‘If the events of that period 
are, as a whole, beyond dispute, they demand for their ex- 
eee such a personality as the sources give us in Moses,’ 


. Cornill, Hist. of the People of Isr. pp. 41-48, writes : ‘ Moses, 
a Hebrew of the tribe of Levi, had by favourable providence had 
access to the learning and civilization of Egypt,’ and led the Israel- 
ites out of Egypt. They were overtaken by the Egyptians at 
the Red Sea, but ‘a mighty north-east wind lays dry the 
shallow strait, and they go through on the bottom of the 
sea, into the desert, into freedom.’... ‘In Sinai... tradi- 
tion locates the capital achievement of Moses, his religious 
reorganization of the people. It is one of the most remarkable 
moments in the history of mankind, the birth-hour of the 
religion of the spirit. In the thunderstorms of Sinai the God 
of revelation Himself comes down upon the earth: here we 
have the dawn of the day which was to break upon the whole 
human race, and among the greatest mortals who ever walked 
this earth Moses will always remain one of the greatest.’ 

Passing to details: Moses’ connexion with the 
Levites is vouched for not only by the statements 
as to his birth, Ex 2? KE, 6” P, but also from the 
fact that the Levites of the sanctuary at Dan 
claimed to be descended from Moses;* and also 
by the designation of the Levites in Dt 338 as 
‘the people of thy holy one,’ 77pn wx, z.c. Moses. 
Perhaps Mushi (Ex 6” [P]), as the name of a divi- 
sion of the Levitical clan Merari, denotes another 
group of Levites, who at one time claimed descent 
from Moses. 1 Ch 23417, where it is stated that 
the sons of Moses were reckoned (3x77) to the tribe 
of Levi, is possibly a trace of some arrangement 
by which the Mosaic Levites were placed on the 
same level as the other Levites; the genealogical 
statement of the transaction would be that Ger- 
shom was a son of Levi and not of Moses. Cf. 
LEVI. 

The E statement (Ex 2"), that Moses grew up in 
Egyptian surroundings,is supported by the apparent 
identity of his name with the Egyptian mesu ; but 
it is not likely, as Renan (Hist. du Peuple d’Isr. 
i. 142 ff.) supposes, that he was greatly influenced 
in his work as the medium of divine revelation 
to Israel, by any Egyptian training. The pre- 
prophetic religion of Israel has little in common 
with that of Egypt. Moreover, the early narra- 
tives make it clear that the scene of what we may 
call his religious education was the desert between 
Egypt and Palestine. It was at Horeb or in Midian 
that God appeared to him; and the only human 
being by whose advice he was guided alike in re- 
ligious and secular matters was his father-in-law, 
variously styled Jethro, the priest of Midian, 
Reuel, Hobab ben-Reuel, the Kenite. See HoBas, 
JETHRO. It was at Horeb or Sinai that Moses re- 
ceived his fuller revelation; and throughout the 
earlier history J” is specially connected with Sinai. 
Thus it appears that Moses, as an exile from Egypt, 
found among the Bedawin of the wilderness of 
Sinait the human influences which helped to shape 
his subsequent teaching,§ cf. art. GOD in vol. ii. p. 
200+ ; there, too, he received the divine inspiration, 
which sent him back to Egypt to rescue his people. 
In that rescue and for the rest of his life, Moses 
was the mediator between J” and Israel alike in 
things material and spiritual. Israel, in its better 
moments, recognized that J” guided, protected, and 
championed His people through the leading and 
governance of Moses, and instructed them through 
his teaching. The tradition is equally clear that 
Israel had its evil moods in which it strove to 


* Jg 1830 (J ?), where the true reading is Moses, not Manasseh. 
The suggestion (Addis, Hex. p. 196 n.) that 1S 227 implies that 
a similar claim was made by the priesthood of Shiloh is not 
supported by the general sense of the passage, which, more- 
over, was probably not written till after the destruction of 
Shiloh. 

+ So Dillmann, Addis, etc. ; Driver prefers to render, ‘the 
man, thy godly one,’ 7.¢. the tribe of Levi. . 

t Cf. the exile of the Egyptian Sanehat amongst the Bedawin, 
Petrie, Lgypt, i. 153. 

§ The occurrence of J” in Jochebed suggests that the name 
J’ was known in the tribe of Levi before the time of Moses; 
but this name is found only in P. 
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shake itself free from the control of Moses, and 
that there were times when even he despaired of 
accomplishing the task which J” had laid upon 
him. The repeated offers of J” to annihilate Israel 
and make Moses the ancestor of a new nation, are 
probably a faithful reminiscence of importunate 
doubts as to whether Israel was worthy to be ‘the 

eople of J”,’ i.e. to receive and entertain the 
Divine Presence by which Moses felt himself 
possessed and inspired. For then a nation was a 
necessary correlative of a religion. Would it not 
be better to leave Israel to its fate and to gather 
round himself some new community, just as cen- 
turies later Paul turned from the Jews to the 
Gentiles? But Moses’ intense porous made 
such a course impossible. ‘If thou wilt forgive 
their sin —; if not, blot me, I pray thee, out of 
thy book which thou hast written.’ Again and 
again he returned to the task of keeping the 
people true to their high vocation, alike by per- 
suasion and chastisement; while he as constantly 
besought J” to pardon their sin and bear with their 
frailty. 

We may also trust the tradition that Moses led 
Israel first to Kadesh and then to the plains of 
Moab, but that he died before the invasion of 
Palestine. The tradition of some sin, of which 
exclusion from Canaan was the penalty, is too 
obscure to be interpreted, far less verified. The 
important and controlling element of Moses’ work 
for Israel, and through Israel for the religion of 
the world, was the uniting of the various tribes 
as ‘the people of J’,’ and of J” only, in the faith 
that J” could control nature and history to His 
purposes. The mutual loyalty of the tribes to one 
another had an immense ethical value, of which 
their common loyalty to J” was the bond and 
symbol. Hence an ethical character necessarily 
attached to J” Himself. In a primitive age a new 
departure necessarily had a concrete embodiment ; 
Moses therefore provided for J” a sanctuary and a 
priesthood. The Tent of Meeting is mentioned by 
E (Nu 11 etc.) ; and, even apart from P, who has 
probably expanded ancient material, the Ark was 
evidently constructed by Moses; it is conspicuous 
in JE at the crossing of the Jordan, but entirely 
absent at the Red Sea. As to the priesthood, 
Moses clearly placed the care of the Ark and the 
Tent of Meeting in the hands of his own family. 
Joshua, indeed, was left in charge of the Tent, but 
only as the deputy of Moses, who was the real 
priest, or, as Philo says, high priest. Moses appears 
(see above) to have left the succession in the priest- 
hood to his children ; it is not clear how far P’s 
statement that the family of Aaron was entrusted 
with the priesthood is derived from ancient tradi- 
tion, but the ordinary analysis supports this view 
by giving Dt 10°, Jos 14° to E, but they may 
belong to R?; see ‘Joshua’ in PB. Cf. ARK, 
TABERNACLE, etc. 

The Pentateuch also states that Moses committed 
to writing certain laws and records : ‘all the words 
of J’, Ex 24% (E)— what these ‘words’ were is 
not stated; the ritual Ten Commandments, Ex 
34% (J) ; the register of the Stations in the Wilder- 
ness, Nu 331 (R¥); ‘this law,’ probably the original 
Deuteronomic Code, Dt 319 (R°). The articles 
Exopus, DEUTERONOMY, NUMBERS explain why 
even these sections, at any rate in their present 
form, are not attributed to Moses. Yet these 
passages warrant us in believing that many of the 
laws and institutions of the Pentateuch originated 
with Moses, or received his sanction, or are the 
natural application to later times of the principles 
involved in his government of Israel. 

It is doubtful whether we can regard Moses as 
an author in the literary sense. His name is 
indeed found in the OT in connexion with various 
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poems, viz. Ex 15'18, the Song of Triumph at the 
Red Sea; Dt 3213, the Song of Moses; Dt 337° ; 
and some other poems in Ex-Dt; Ps 90, the Prayer 
of Moses; and the whole Pentateuch and the Bk. 
of Job have been attributed to him by rabbinical 
and other theories. The reasons why this ascrip- 
tion of these books and poems to Moses has been 
for the most part abandoned will be found in the 
articles on the several books. It is not impossible 
that he may have composed narratives and poems, 
and that portions of such work are preserved in 
the Pentateuch, but we have no means of identify- 
ing them. 

It will be obvious that the question, ‘ What 
new elements of cult and faith did Moses add to 
the religion of Israel?’ can be only very partially 
answered. Later times rightly held that, in a 
sense, they were his debtors for their whole trea- 
sure of religious faith and life; they were not 
careful to distinguish between original Mosaism 
and its developments; but included both alike 
under the formula, ‘J” said to Moses.’ Modern 
analysis has not yet succeeded in definitely and 
certainly separating the one from the other. It 
has been proposed to determine Mosaism by ascer- 
taining the nature of the pre-prophetic religion of 
Israel. But our data for this calculation are in- 
adequate; and even if it were successfully per- 
formed, we have still to discover the exact state 
of pre-Mosaic religion, and to establish some prin- 
ciple by which the credit for the advance from that 
to prophetic religion is to be distributed between 
Moses and other teachers, such as Samuel and 
Elijah. Moses’ work was rather practical than 
didactic, the influence of an inspired life rather 
than the inculcation of abstract dogmas. He 
made the faith, the sanctuary, the Ark of J” the 
rallying-point of a united Israel. This point is 
rightly emphasized by E and P in their statements 
that it was through Moses that the name YAHWEH 
was made known to Israel. What there was new 
to Israel in this name, as compared with the 
divine names they had hitherto used, we cannot 
at present determine. But, in the natural course 
of things, each of the tribes of Israel would have 
developed, like Ammon, Moab, and Edom, its own 
henotheistic religion. The devotion of so great a 
group of tribes to J”, and J” only, and the survival 
of this common devotion when the political unity 
disappeared, under the Judges and again during 
the divided monarchy, was a distinct step from 
henotheism to monotheism. Moreover, the faith 
that the God whose sanctuary was Sinai could 
rescue Israel from Egypt, protect and provide for 
them in the wilderness, and put them in possession 
of Palestine, emphasized the truth that J” was not 
the God of a country, but of a people; and the 
relation of a deity to a people is far more spiritual 
than the relation of a deity to a country—J” is 
of a higher order than Baal. Hence the Mosaic 
faith, ‘J” is the God of Israel,’ and the realiza- 
tion of that faith in the events of Israel’s history 
during the leadership of Moses, constitute a dis- 
tinct advance in spiritual monotheism. 

Moses’ personality cannot be exactly defined, 
for similar reasons. In the oldest tradition he 
stands in such isolated grandeur,* is so constantly 
thought of as the ideal ruler and prophet, that 
the traits of human, individual life and character 
are lost. Even points that seem characteristic 
are soon seen to belong to the Israelite ideal of 
the saint and prophet. His shrinking from his 
mission he shared with men like Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel. When Nu 12? (E? or perhaps R) states 
that Moses was meek (‘andw) above all other men, 
it means that he was unique in his piety, for to 
be ‘andw came to be the characteristic grace of 

* For Aaron see ii.-iv. (a). 
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the godly man. On the other hand, his wife and 
sons vanish silently from the story, which cares 
nothing about his personal relations, and is in- 
terested only in the official successor to his leader- 
ship. The picture drawn of him in the Pentateuch 
is edcqistels sketched by saying, with Philo, that 
Moses is portrayed as supremely endowed with the 
human gifts and divine inspiration of king and 
lawgiver, priest and prophet. 

C. MOSES IN THE NEW TESTAMENT.—The NT 
makes frequent reference to the history of Moses. 
For the most part, however, it adds nothing to 
the OT narrative. In some instances it follows 
a text differing from MT, or a tradition varying 
from the Pentateuch,* but these differences do 
not affect the general history of Moses. In other 
cases, the NT follows tradition in obtaining new 
features from the interpretation of the OT narra- 
tive. The simple a» (EV ‘goodly’ of Ex 2?) 
becomes, by a development from the LXX dore?os, 
the emphatic phrase dorstos rw Oem (EV ‘exceeding 
fain®) AC 7 ect. Wenld-2) | \So,,again, tes) 174-26 
‘Moses, when he was grown up, refused to be 
called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter; choosing 
rather to be evil entreated with the people of God, 
than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season ; 
accounting the reproach of Christ greater riches 
than the treasures of Egypt: for he looked unto 
the recompense of the reward. By faith he for- 
sook Egypt, not fearing the wrath of the king: 
for he endured, as seeing him who is invisible.’ 
Similarly, St. Stephen (Ac 775-41), in stating that 
Moses ‘was instructed in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians,’ that he was about forty when he fled 
from Egypt, that he spent forty years in Midian, 
etc., follows traditions which are an obvious de- 
duction from the OT statement that Moses was 
brought up as the ‘son of Pharaoh’s daughter,’ 
and from the chronology of the Pentateuch. 

There are, however, a few statements about 
Moses in the NT which can scarcely be conjectural 
expansions of suggestions found in the Pentateuch. 
They are, for the most part, derived from apo- 
cryphal works: 2 Ti 3°° ‘Jannes and Jambres 
withstood Moses,’ and ‘their folly ... came to 
be evident unto all men,’ is said by Origen (on 
Mt 278) to be taken from an apocryphal Book of 
Jannes and Jambres; see JANNES AND JAMBRES 
(Book oF). Jude 9%, the contention of Michael 
and Satan over the body of Moses, is from another 
apocryphal work, the Assumption of Moses; see 
following article. 

The NT constantly refers to the law of Moses, 
and to Moses as the founder of OT religion, and 
refers to the Pentateuch as ‘Moses’ (Lk 16”). 
His prophetical status is recognized by the quota- 
tion in Ac 3%, At the Transfiguration, Moses and 
Elijah appear as the representatives of the OT 
dispensation, and Christ and they speak of His 
approaching death as an ‘Exodus’ (Lk 9%, cf. 
2 Pel), While the NT contrasts the law with 
the gospel, and Moses with Christ (Jn 1!’ etc.), 
yet it appeals to the Pentateuch as bearing witness 
to Christ (Dt 18-19 in Ac 7°), in a way which 
implies that what Moses was to the old, Christ 
is to the new dispensation. Similarly, the com- 
parison between Moses and Christ in He 3° im- 
plies that, though Christ was greater than Moses, 
He was, in a sense, a greater Moses, and that 
Moses was a forerunner and prototype of Christ. 

D. MosEs IN TRADITION.—An immense mass 
of traditions gathered round Moses. Many of these 
are collected in Josephus, Ant. Il.-IV., c. Apion. ; 
Philo, Vita Moysis; Eusebius, Prep. Ev. 9; in 
the Targums and rabbinical commentaries; and 
in the pseudepigraphal works ascribed to Moses.t 

* 2 Co 813, He 94 (cf. Nu 1710), 
+ See MosEs, ASSUMPTION OF. 


Traditions are also found in the Koran, and in 
other Arabian works. It is possible that there 
may be in this wilderness of chaff some grain of 
fact not otherwise known ; but, speaking generally, 
the student of OT history may set the whole on 
one side. 

So Canon Rawlinson, Moses, His Life and Times, Pref. iii: 
‘Many legends have clustered round the name of Moses, some 
Jewish, others Mahometan, but these are almost always worth- 
less, and throughout the following pages, excepting in a single 
instance, no notice has been taken of them. The writer’s 
strong conviction has been that it is from the Scriptures almost 
entirely, if not entirely, that we must learn the facts of Moses’ 
life and deduce our estimate of his character.’ 

Hence, with the partial exception of the Manetho 
traditions preserved by Josephus, to be noticed 
hereafter, these legends are mostly ignored by 
historians. The chief exception is Stanley, who, 
in his Jewish Church and the article ‘Moses’ in 
Smith’s DB, interweaves legends with biblical 
data in his usual picturesque fashion. 

Doubtless, however, the ideas which the Jews 
in the NT period had of Moses were somewhat 
influenced by such traditions—witness their cur- 
rency in Philo and Josephus: these traditions, 
however, would not—and the NT shows that they 
did not—seriously modify the account given in the 
OT of the life and work of Moses. They supply 
details of names and numbers; narrate incidents 
that fill gaps in the story ; and provide facts which 
explain obscurities. Further, by adding to the 
marvellous in the history of Moses, they attempt 
the superfluous task of increasing his unique 
spiritual importance. We can cite only a few 
examples. Thus Josephus* (Ané. Il. ix. x.) gives 
many details of the childhood and youth of Moses. 
Pharaoh’s daughter’s name was Thermuthis; the 
infant refused to be suckled by Egyptian nurses ; 
he was of divine form (uop¢y Oe?ov); the princess 
induced her father to put his’ crown on Moses’ 
head, but Moses threw it down and trod on it, 
etc. ete. An account of a successful campaign 
against the Ethiopians, in which Moses commanded 
the Egyptian army, and married Tharbis, the 
daughter of the Ethiopian king, probably grew 
out of the reference to his ‘Cushite wife’ in Nu. 
121. The account of Moses’ death (Iv. viii. 49) 
concludes: ‘As he was embracing Eleazar and 
Joshua, and was still talking with them, a cloud 
suddenly stood over him, and he disappeared down 
a certain valley. But he wrote in the Sacred 
Books that he died (airdy reOvedra), fearing lest 
men should venture to say that he had been 
deified (pds 7d Oetov abrov dvaxwpjom) on account 
of his extraordinary virtue.’ Elsewhere (c. Apion. 
i. 26) he quotes Manetho to the effect that Moses 
was born in Heliopolis, and bore the Egyptian 
name of Osarsiph. Philo (Vita Moysis, i. 5) gives 
the details of his education in the learning of 
Egypt, Greece, Assyria, and Chaldza. In i. 39 
he has a version of the fight at Rephidim (Ex 
178-16), in which Aaron and Hur are dispensed 
with, and Moses’ hands are miraculously upheld. 
In iil. 89 he speaks of Moses’ prophesying his own 
death, by divine inspiration, while yet alive, and 
being buried ‘not by mortal hands, but by im- 
mortal powers,’ and concludes, ‘Such was the life, 
and such the death of Moses, king, lawgiver, high 
priest, and prophet, as it is recorded in the Sacred 
Scriptures.’ 

Although the Manetho traditions belong rather 
to the general history of the Exodus than to the 
personal career of Moses, something more may be 
said about them here. Josephus (¢. Apion.) gives 
the traditions as to the Exodus preserved by 


* The many tedious expansions of the Bible story in Josephus 
and Philo, especially the speeches, which, after the manner of 
Thucydides, they put into the mouths of Moses and others, 
have of course no historical value. 
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Manetho, an Egyptian priest and historian of 
Heliopolis, during the reign of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, B.C. 285-246. In i. 26, 27, Manetho is quoted 
as stating that a priest of Heliopolis, named Osar- 
siph, afterwards Moses, raised a revolt of persons 
afflicted by leprosy and other foul diseases, who 
had been settled on the borders to deliver Egypt 
from the pollution of their presence. They were 
defeated and driven out of Egypt into Syria by 
Amenophis king of Egypt. In ch. 32 a similar 
story is quoted from Chceremon,* the leaders of 
the Jews being Moiises Tisithen and Joseph 
Peteseph. In ch. 34, cf. ii. 2, a third version of the 
story is quoted from Lysimachus.}+ According to 
i. 14, 15, 26, ii. 2, Manetho stated that Jerusalem 
was built by the followers of shepherd kings, 
Hyksos, when they were expelled from Egypt 
by Tethmosis; and, apparently, regards these 
Hyksos as the ancestors of the Israelites. It 
has sometimes been maintained that the story 
of the expulsion of the lepers is a truer version of 
the Exodus than that given in the OT; and some 
who reject Manetho’s main story quote his names 
of persons and places. It is safer to regard his 
and other narratives as mere perversions of the 
biblical account (Stade, Gesch. i. 128; Seinecke, 
Gesch. 1. 80). 

The Mussulman legends are partly imaginative 
but tedious expansions of the Bible narrative, prob- 
ably known only indirectly ; partly pure myths. 
Thus, when Moses struck the rock, twelve streams 
gushed forth, one for each tribe (Koran, ii.). Sura 
Xviii. gives a story of the journey of Moses with 
el-Khidr, the Unknown, which reads like a section 
of the Arabian Nights. The numerous legends 
about Moses illustrate the fact that the Moslems 
recognize Moses, in common with Jesus and Mo- 
hammed, as a prophet and apostle (Koran, xix.). 

Cf. CHRONOLOGY OF OT, ExopUS TO CANAAN, 
JsRAEL (HIisToRY OF), HEXATEUCH, ExoDUs, 
LEVITICUS, NUMBERS, DEUTERONOMY, ARK, 
TABERNACLE, AARON, and articles on the various 
persons, places, and things mentioned in Ex-Dt; 
also MosEs (ASSUMPTION OF). 


LitERATURE.—Commentaries on the Pentateuch, and sections 
referring to Pent. in the OZ’ Introductions. Sections on Mosaic 
period in the Histories and OZ Theologies cited in Literature 
under ISRAEL (HIsToRY OF) ; also in the O7' Theologies of Kayser- 
Marti, Oehler (Eng. tr.], Piepenbring [Eng. tr.]; W. R. Smith, 
OTJC? pp. 254-430. See also G. Rawlinson, Moses; Baker- 
Greene, Migration of the Hebrews. 

A list of pseudepigraphal books ascribed to Moses is given in 
Charles’ Assumption of Moses, pp. xiv-xvii. For the Jewish and 
Mohammedan legends see Stanley, Jewish Church, i. 86-173, 
and art. ‘Moses’ in Smith’s DB; also Koran, Suras ii., vii., x., 
xvill., xix., Xx., xxvi., xxviii, xl.; Gustav Weil, Biblical 
Legends of the Mussulmans, tr4 as The Bible, the Koran, and 
the Talmud, and notes to Rodwell’s tr2 of the Koran ; d’Herbe- 
lot, Bibliotheque Orientale, Moussa ben-Amram ; P. I. Hershon, 
Genesis, with a Talmudical Commentary, see under ‘ Moses’ in 
Index iii. For the Egyptian traditions of Manetho, Cheremon, 
and Lysimachus, and for Artapanus (ap. Eus. Prep. Ev. ix. 27), 
etc., see Ewald, Hist. of Isr. ii. 76-94. For the Archeology see 
Driver in Authority and Archeology (Hogarth), pp. 54-79. 

W. H. BENNETT. 

MOSES, ASSUMPTION OF.—The Assumption of 
Moses [’Avddnyis Mwvoéws ap. Gelasius of Cyzicum 
(Mansi ii. 844)] is a Jewish writing originally com- 
posed in Hebrew or Aramaic early in the Ist cent. 
A.D. It is extant in a Latin translation preserved 
in a single palimpsest MS, which was discovered 
by Ceriani and edited by him in Monumenta Sacra 
et Profana, vol. 4, TRO, Te Pp. 55-64 (1864). The 
best edition is that of Dr. R. H. Charles (1897) : 
his division of the text into chapters and verses is 
here adopted, and his edition quoted by its pages 

‘ . ? 

[e.g. ‘Charles 87’). 

1. CONTENTS (Historical allusions not expressly 


*An Alexandrian living shortly before the Christian era 
(Ewald, Hist. of Isr. tr.4 ii. 85 n.). 

+ ‘Otherwise unknown, but certainly still later than Cheere- 
mon,’ Ewald, op, cit. ii. 86. 
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named in the text are given in brackets).—I. In 
the year 2500 A.M., Moses, being 120 years old, 
calls Joshua and appoints him to be his successor, 
at the same time giving him the books, which he 
is to bury carefully in a safe place. II. Joshua 
shall give the people their inheritance (1, 2): 
afterwards they will be ruled by chiefs and 
kings, and God will fix the place of His sanctuary 
(3, 4), though the ten tribes will break off (5). But 
the people will fall into idolatry (6-9). III. Then 
a king from the East [Nebuchadnezzar] will burn 
their ‘colony’ [Jerusalem] and the temple, and 
will carry them captive (1-3). The ten tribes and 
the two tribes will mourn together and pray, and 
will remember the warnings of Moses (4-13). They 
will be in bondage about 77 years (14). IV. Then 
a certain one [Daniel] will pray for them (1-5), 
and some of them will be allowed to return, though 
the ten tribes will remain among the Gentiles (6-9). 
V. At a later period the priests, ‘slaves, sons of 
slaves,’ will fall into idolatry and iniquity through 
the wicked kings who are over them [Antiochus 
and the Hellenizing Priests, such as Menelaus 
(2 Mac 4°°)). VI. Then will come kings calling 
themselves priests [Zhe Hasmoneans], who also 
will work iniquity (1). These in turn are to be 
followed by a king not of the race of the priests 
(Herod], who will tyrannize over them for 34 
years (2-6): his children will reign for shorter 
periods (7), and a powerful king of the West 
[Varus, governor of Syria, B.C. 4] will conquer 
them and burn part of the temple (8, 9). VII. 
Here the history ends and the predictions begin : 
first will come rulers who will be hypocrites, 
gluttons, tyrannical, impious, boastful, proud... 
(This chapter is much mutilated inthe MS). VIII. 
Another visitation of wrath willdescend upon them, 
and the ‘king of the kings of the earth’ will 
crucify those who confess their circumcision and 
give their wives to the Gentiles, and will make 
them carry unclean idols and blaspheme. IX. 
Then there will be a man of the tribe of Levi 
whose name will be TAxo [Eleazar (see below)], 
who will take his seven sons into the wilderness 
to fast for three days and then die, rather than 
transgress the law of the Lord of lords. X. Then 
the Lord’s kingdom will appear, and the angel 
[Michael] will ‘be commissioned to avenge the 
enemies of Israel (1, 2). The Most High will 
arise, while the earth trembles and the sun and 
moon are darkened, and He will punish the Gen- 
tiles ; but thou, Israel, wilt be blessed and mount 
up to the heavens, and thou shalt see thy enemies 
on the earth,* and shalt give thanks to thy Creator 
(3-10). But now Joshua is to keep these words 
safe: from the death of Moses to the Advent shall 
be 250 ‘times’ (11-15). XI. When Joshua hears 
these words of Moses, he is much grieved. What 
sepulchre (he says) can be fit for Moses? How can 
I, Joshua, guide the 600,000 Israelites, or defend 
them from the Amorites, who will attack them 
when Moses is gone? XII. Moses then places 
Joshua in his own seat, and comforts him by 
reminding him of the providence of God... 
(Here the MS breaks off in the middle of a 
sentence). 

ii. Darr.—It follows from the above analysis 
that the Asswmption was written after Herod’s 
death, but before any of his sons had reigned so 
long as their father, 7.e. between B.c. 8 and A.D. 
30. The most probable date is soon after the 
deposition of Archelaus in A.D. 6. (So Charles 
lvili, who also examines the views of other 
scholars). 

ili. STANDPOINT AND TEACHING.—The value of 
the Asswmption of Moses for modern students is 
expressed by the title of J. E. H. Thomson’s work, 


* Or, according to Charles’ conjecture, in Gehenna. 
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‘ Books which influenced our Lord and His Apostles’ 
(see Charles xxvii f.). The author is characterized 
by Dr. Charles as a Pharisaic Quietist. He was 
not a Sadducee, for he attacks the priests and 
expects a theocratic kingdom. He was not a 
Zealot, for he is significantly silent about the 
exploits of the Maccabees, and his ideal hero, 
Taxo [Eleazar], is one who will be passively faith- 
ful unto death. Nor was he an Hssene, for he is 
keenly interested in the fortunes of the temple. 
‘He was a Pharisee of a fast-disappearing type, 
recalling in all respects the Chasid of the early 
Maccabeean times, and upholding the old traditions 
of quietude and resignation’ (Charles li-livy). 
Hence he represents that tendency in Jewish 
thought which was most nearly allied to primitive 
Christianity.* It is this which gives real interest 
to the investigation of the many critical difficulties 
presented by the text of the book. 

iv. THE LATIN TEXT.—The Milan Palimpsest 
(Bibl. Amb. c. 73 inf.), our sole witness for the 
text, appears to date from the 6th cent.+t The 
Assumption occupies quire xvii, the preceding 
quires containing the unique fragments of the 
Latin translation of the Book of Jubilees (wh. 
see). But, though the whole volume is marked 
by peculiarities of writing and spelling due to the 
scribe, the two works were not translated at the 
same time or place, as is clear from the divergent 
renderings of Greek words. The Latin vocabulary 
of the Assumption includes aedes (vabs), arbiter 
(uecirns)t, colonia (=‘a town’)§, nuntius (dyyenos), 
palam facere (a4moxahirrev), Summus (“Lyroros), and 
transliterations such as acrobistia (=dxpoBvoria), 
clibsis (OAtYus), scene (cxynvy). Important for the 
date is the rare use of secus for card ‘according 
to,’ parallels to which occur in Clem. Rom. Jat 217, 
and in a non-Christian inscription found at Pes- 
chiera (CTL v. 4017). || 

The MS (which is often very hard to read) was 
transcribed by Ceriani with wonderful accuracy. 4 
But the Latin itself is disfigured by many corrup- 
tions, mostly due to the carelessness of tran- 
seribers, ¢.g. ex tribus for patribus (i. 8), sub 
anulo for sub nullo (xii. 9).** More serious are 
those which rest on mistakes in the underlying 
Greek. Dr. Charles has detected a notable instance 
in iil. 7, where adcedent ad testamentum Domini et 
jinem polluent must correspond to rpocByjcovrar 77 
d.abjKn Kuplov cat tov pov BeBnrdcovow; here by 
reading mapaBijcovrar tiv Siabykny and épkov (for 
dpov) we get the appropriate sense, ‘they will trans- 
gress the covenant of the Lord and profane the 
oath.’ No doubt there are cases of still deeper 
corruptions which arose in the original Semitic, but 
these are more difficult to discover and remove. 

A full discussion of all the obscurities presented 
by the text as we have it would be impossible 
here: one point, however, must be noticed, as it 
affects the general understanding of the book. 
This is the interpretation of chs. vili. and ix., 


* Comp., for instance, Mk 3°6 with Asswmp. xi. (tune parebit 
regnum [Dei]. . . et tune Zabulus finem habebit). 

+ A rough facsimile of a couple of lines is given in Volkmar’s 
edition of the Asswmption, p. 153. 

+ So dz in He 915 (not elsewhere). 

§ Cf. Clem. Rom. lat, p. 2611, ‘ 

|| This use of secws must not be confused with the late and 
vulgar use of secus for raps, e.g. secus mare Mt 131 in latt. 
omn. (exc. afr.), examples of which are hardly found before the 
4th cent. A.D. Secus for rapé occurs in Jubilees 1615 4915 etc. 

“| Only in four places have we found ourselves unable to 
follow Dr. Ceriani. We read acrobisam (not acrosisam), MS p. 
67a12 ; iam (not tam), p. 10047 ; ewm (not ewm), p. 100a18 ; incut 
(not in eut), p. 100b7. The last word we take to be a mistake in 
the MS for sicut. 

** The obscure phrase in tempore tribum (iv. 9) seems to the 
present writer like a corruption of in tempore retributionis (or 
retribuendi): cf. Hos 97. In the same verse Schmidt-Merx and 
Charles have already recognized that natos is a mistake of the 
scribe for nationes. In the very corrupt clause at the end of 
viii. 5 swum looks like a mistake for suem. 
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describing the ‘second tribulation’ of the Jews. 
As it stands, this section comes between the death 
of Herod and the final judgment, but the details 
of the persecution notably coincide with that which 
befell the Jews under Antiochus Epiphanes, a period 
which is very rapidly passed over in chs. v. and yi. 
owing to the author’s dislike of the Hasmonzans. 
Dr. Charles, therefore, in his Notes to pp. 28-30, 
supposes that the section has been misplaced, and 
that its real place is between chs. v. and vi. But 
this violent remedy is inadmissible: the final 
Theophany (ch. x.) comes in well after the story 
of the ideal saint Taxo (ch. ix.), but very badly 
after the description of the wicked priests and 
rulers in ch. vii. In the opinion of the present 
writer, the difficulty disappears if we regard the 
author of the Asswmption as having filled up his 
picture of the final woes from the stories of the 
Antiochian martyrs. Dr. Charles himself says of 
ch. ix. (p. 34): ‘Its purpose is to indicate the line 
of action which the Chasids or Pharisaic party of 
his own time should pursue. . . . It prescribes the 
duty our author would enforce on the Pharisaism 
of his own time. Just as his complete silence as 
to the Maccabeean uprising forms an emphatic 
censure of its aims, so his vigorous statement of 
the opposed and Chasid line of action is designed 
as a commendation of its character.’ 

The latter part of the above quotation refers 
especially to Taxo, who (as Dr. Charles points 
out, p. 35) has been evolved out of the story of 
Eleazar (2 Mac 6%, 4 Mac 5°). His seven sons 
correspond to the seven sons of the widow (2 Mae 7), 
and his cave of refuge corresponds to those of the 
Chasids (1 Mac 1 231). Various unsatisfactory 
explanations of the origin of the name Tazo have 
been put forward: they are given in Charles 35 f. 
What has hitherto escaped observation is that 
‘Taxo’ itself, when put back into the original 
language of the book, is nothing more than a 
slightly corrupted cipher for Eleazar. All that 
is necessary is to read Taxoc for Taxo. The letter 
may have fallen out in the Latin of the Assumption, 
as in ore for orbe (xii. 4), or in the underlying 
Greek, as in épov for épxov (ii. 7). Now TAxoc 
in the Latin implies taZwxk in the Greek, and this 
in turn implies poan in the Semitic original. This 
word means nothing as it stands, but if we take in 
each case the next letter of the Semitic alphabet, 
e.g. B for A, M for L, etc., we get myo" Eleazar, the 
very name which of all others is most suitable.* 

Thus the future anticipated in the Assumption is 
a period of triumphant wickedness and oppression ; 
but just when the saints have given an example of 
passive endurance, at once most hopeless and most 
splendid, the Most High will Himself intervene and 
deliver His people. 

y. THE END OF THE WoRK.—The Milan Pal- 
impsest breaks off in the middle of a sentence, 
and the question arises how much is lost. The 

urely internal evidence would suggest that very 
ittle is lacking. Moses has finished his prophecy 
and is about to die: there is nothing more to be 
said. With this also goes the fact that all the 
leaves of the quire containing the fragment of 
the Asswmption are preserved. If the missing 
portion consisted of several whole quires and not 
merely a single leaf or pair of leaves, it is some- 
what strange that the final quire of the extant 
fragments is intact.+ 

* We know from the parable in St. Luke (1620f-) that Eleazar 
(or, in the Greek form, Lazarus) is an appropriate name to give 
to the representative of the poor but pious Israelite. 

+ The Stichometry of Nicephorus does not greatly help us to 
discover how much is missing at the end. The number ot erixo 
there given for the ’Avéaa Jus is, ,/—t.e. 1400. If this be correct, 
about 1000 or/xo are lost, equivalent to 20 leaves; but as the 
number assigned to the preceding work on the list (the Aiabhnn 
Maveéws) is on any hypothesis corrupt, too much reliance must 
not be placed on the figures for the Asswmption. 
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But a number of Greek patristic references 
(collected in Charles 107-110) indicate that the 
book was in circulation with an Appendix con- 
taining the dispute of Michael and Satan over 
the body of Moses after the latter’s death, followed 
by his triumphant ‘assumption’ into heaven. A 
detail of this dispute is alluded to in the canonical 
Epistle of St. Jude (v.%). Especially clear is a 
quotation in Gelasius of Cyzicum: ‘ In the book of 
the Assumption of Moses, Michael the archangel, 
disputing with the devil, saith, Yor from His holy 
Spirit we all were created. And again he saith, 
From before God went forth His Spirit, and the 
world was made.’* The formula of quotation is 
identical with that used by the same author (ap. 
Mansi ii. 844) for quoting i. 14 of our Assumption. 

It is difficult to decide whether the Latin of 
the Assumption ever contained the Appendix. 
On the one hand, it is hard to imagine how the 
book could have reached a Latin-speaking com- 
munity without the Appendix having been associ- 
ated with it. Yet the work could only have been 
spoiled by the addition, and there is a certain im- 
probability that the accidental loss of a couple of 
quires from the Milan Palimpsest should improve 
the artistic unity of the book. The interest of the 
Assumption as we have it is wholly taken up with 
the fate of the chosen people, present and future, 
but the Appendix is concerned with the personal 
fate of Moses.t 

LITERATURE. —Full Bibliography in Charles xviii- xxviii. 
Editions: Ceriani, Monuwmenta Sacra et Profana, vol. i. fase. i. 
pp. 55-64 (1864); Hilgenfeld, NT extra Canonem receptum, 
1st ed. (1866), 2nd ed. (1876); Volkmar, Mose Prophetie und 
Himmelfahrt (1867); Schmidt and Merx, Die Assumptio Mosis, 
mit Einleitung ... (Merx, Archiv f, wissen. Erforschung des 
AT, 1. ii. pp. 111-152] (1868). 

See also Rénsch in Zeitschr. f. Wissen. Theol. xi. 76-108, 466- 
468, xii. 2138-228, xiv. 89-92, xvii. 542-562, xxviii. 102-104; 
Schtrer, GJV% iii. 213ff. (HJP 1. iii. 73ff.]; C. Clemen in 
Kautzsch’s Apocr. u. Pseudepigr. (1899). 


F. C. BURKITT. 
MOSOLLAMUS.—1. (A Mood)ddamos, B MecodaBus, 
AV Mosollamon), 1 Es 8# (LXX #)=MESHULLAM, 
Ezr 86, 2. (Mooédd\d\apuos, AV Mosollam), 1 Es 94= 
MESHULLAM, Ezr 10”. 


MOST HIGH (jy, properly wpper Jos 16°, or 
uppermost Gn 4017, Dt 26° (‘high’), 281 (‘on high’) ; 
Aram. wy Kt., axby Keré, also in Dn 7}8: 2% 25. 27 
puvpy the Heb. form, as plur. of majesty : vyoros).— 
An epithet, or title, of dignity, applied to God, and 
occurring in the OT as follows:—God Most High 
(voy Sx) Gin 1418 19. 20. 22, Pg 7835; (by omdx) Ps 57? 
78°; J” Most High, Ps 7"; the Most High (j\y, 
without the art., only in poetry), Nu 24'°(Balaam’s 
prophecy), Dt 328 (Song of Rtoces Is 1414 (words 
put into the mouth of the king of Babylon), Ps 
1818 (=2 S 2214) 217 464 504 771° 7817 828 875 911. 9 go) 
1074, La 3-8; as predicate, Ps 472 8318 979.+ And 
in Daniel: God Most High, 36 42 521; the Most 
High, 427: %4- %. 82. 84725; and in the expression ‘saints 
of the Most High’ (yivby), T2227, According 
to Philo of Byblus (ap. Euseb. Prep. Ev. i. 10 
§§ 11, 12; cf. Lenormant, Ovigines?, i. 540), there 
was in the Phenician theogony a god Elizn, 
father of heaven and earth, who was slain in an 
encounter with wild beasts, and afterwards divin- 
ized (ard rovrous ylveral Tis "HA\vobv Kadovmevos”Tyoros, 
kat Ondea Neyouévn Bnpovd, of kat kat@xkouv ep BYBNoyv, 
€& Gy yevvarat ’Erlyevos 4} Ad’toxOwy, dv torepov éxddecay 

* From Mansi, ii. 857: tv BiGAsw 38 "Avarr pews Mavoiws Mixata 
b tpycryyeros Dicreyomevos TH OiaBorw Alive aad yup rvebunros 
eyiov adrod mévres txricbnusy. nal rari ALyer aro apocdrov rod 
0d Ee7A0e xd mvevince wumod, zal o xoowos tyévero. The second part 
of the quotation is not given by Fabricius and Charles. 

+ Perhaps we may take as a parallel the transmission of the 
Epistle of Barnabas. The concluding chapters in our Greek 
MSS (chs. 18-21) are taken from the ‘Two Ways’ or some such 
source, and these chapters are wholly wanting in the Latin. 


t Eight out of these 17 Psalms are Korahite or Asaphite 
Psalms. 
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Oupavév, x.7.d.). The’ £1 ‘Elyén of Gn 14 may stand 
in some relation to this Phoen. deity. E _(God) 
was often distinguished by different epithets, 
bringing out different aspects of the divine nature, 
as in the patriarchal “w Sx (Gn 173), ody >x (21°), 
bea? cabs bx (33%), Sxnva Sx (357), and in the Pheen. 
on bx (CIS 1. i. 8; Lidzbarski, Nordsem. Epi- 
graphik, 419); and so the Canaanite has here his 
*El‘Elyon. It may have been a deity whom Mel- 
chizedek recognized, in opposition to other inferior 
ones, as the highest, and in whose name, tradition 
told, he had blessed Israel’s ancestor: the Israel- 
itish narrator, not unnaturally, identifies him (v.”) 
withJ”. Thestatement, however, that a deity bear- 
ing this name was worshipped at ‘Salem’ has not, 
up to the present time (July 1899), received any 
confirmation or illustration from the inscriptions.” 

In the other passages quoted, the title seems 
simply to give expression to the thought that J” is 
the God who is supreme,—whether over the earth, 
as ruler and governor of the world (cf. Ps 47% & % 
8318 97% 992), or over other gods (95° 964 97%; cf. 
also Cheyne on Ps 738; Schultz, OT Theol. ii. 129 f.; 
Smend, AZ Rel.-Gesch. 470). Like ‘God of heaven’ 
(LOT 519, 8553), it is a title which was undoubtedly 
in frequent use in post-exilic times (Cheyne, OP, 
26,+ 27, 41,+ 83f., 164, 314, 464); but it may be 
questioned how far, except when found in com- 
bination with other indications, it can be used as 
a criterion for the date of a psalm. In its Greek 
form (see Hatch and Redpath’s Concordance to the 
LXX, under tyoros), it occurs in the Apocrypha, 
Tigh 238 G8 SZ Osea on latete aa er UM Once Sb 
1618, Wis 5+ 63+, Bar 42°(A), 2 Mac 3%1,+ 3 Mac 6279; 
and with particular frequency in Ecclus.,—much 
more frequently indeed than the corresponding 
Heb. form occurs in the recently discovered Heb. 
text of this book.§ It is also frequent (as a title) 
in the Book of Enoch (see Charles’ note on 99°), 
the Apoc. of Baruch (see Charles on 17!), and 2 (4) 
Esdras. In the Assumption of Moses it occurs 10’. 
In Rabb. literature it is stated by Dalman (Worte 
Jesu, 162 f.) to be exceedingly rare. 

In the NT the use of the expression is almost 
confined to St. Luke, the occurrences being Mk 5’ 
= Lk 8% (vié rod Geod rod by. : Tod UW. om. in Mt 8”), 
Lk 1p S476 6%: (cf. Ps 825: not in the || Mt 5*); 
Ac 7+ 1617, He 7! (from Gn 1418), 

S. R. DRIVER. 

MOTE.—Mote is the word chosen by Wyclif 
and Tindale, and accepted by all the subsequent 
versions as the tr. of Gr. kédpgos in Mt 7% 4, Lik 
64. 420s, The root of xdpdos is xkdpdw to dry up, 
and it signifies a bit of dried stick, straw, or wool, 
such as, in the illustration, might be flying about 
and enter the eye. In its minuteness it is con- 
trasted by our Lord with doxés, the beam that 
supports (déxouar) the roof of a building. The Gr. 
word does not elsewhere occur in Mt, and in LXX 
only in Gn 8" as the tr. of qv, the adj. applied to 
the olive leaf which Noah’s dove Garten ; ‘plucked 
off’ is the Eng. translation. 

The origin of the Eng. word ‘mote’ is unknown. 
It means any small particle, as Hall, Works, ii. 
136, ‘Our mountaines are but moates to God’ ; 
especially a particle of dust, as Chaucer, Wife of 
Bath’s Tale, 12, ‘ As thikke as motes in the sonne- 
beame.’? The use of the word by Wyclif and 
Tindale led to its early application in the same 
connexion: thus Barlowe, Dialoge, 73, ‘ Woulde 

* The combinations in AHT 155 ff. are purely hypothetical. 

t The title ‘high priest of God Most High’ given to John 
Hyrcanus (Rosh ha-shana, 18b), and Hyrcanus 1. (Jos. Ant. 
XVI. vi. 2): see further, Geiger, Uvschrift, p. 33ff. On the 
Assumption of Moses, vi. 1 [not 17], cited OP, p. 27, see, how- 
ever, Charles, ad loc, 


{ In these passages standing as a title, alone. 
§ See 637 401 marg. 414.8 422 442.20 494 5014.16.17 (alone); bx 


indy 465: 5 475.8 4820, 
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God they were as prest to remove the balk out of 
their owne eyes, as they be prompte to aspye a 
lytle mote in other men’s’; and Lever, Sermons, 
119, ‘You of the laytye, when ye see these small 
motes in the eyes of the clargye, take hede too the 
greate beames that be in your owne eyes.’ 
. J. HASTINGS. 

MOTH (wy ‘dsh).—The LXX tr. this word in Ps 
38 (39)2 dpdxvy, in Is 518 ypévos, in Hos 5” rapaxt, 
in all other instances o7s. There is no reason for 
these variations. The Arab. ‘wth is the cognate 
form of the Heb. word. In the NT o7s only is 
used (Mt 61: #9, Lk 12%), There are many species 
of the Zineide, or ‘clothes’ moths,’ in the Holy 
Land. They are small lepidopterous insects, which 
commit immense havoc in clothes, carpets, tapestry, 
etc. In this warm climate it is almost impossible 
to guard against their ravages (Is 50°, Ja 5? etc.). 
‘He buildeth his house as a moth’ (Job 2738) 
alludes to the frail covering which a larval moth 
constructs out of the substance which he con- 
sumes. ‘Crushed before the moth’ (Job 41%) refers 
to the way in which woollen stuffs are riddled by 
the larvee of moths, until they become so fragile 
that they break down to powder at a touch (but 
see Dillm. and Dav. ad loc.). Moths are men- 
tioned in Sir 19% 4238, G. E. Post. 


MOTHER.—See FAMILY. 


MOTION.—In 2 Es 64 ‘motion’ is used loosely 
for ‘commotion’ (Lat. commotio). In Wis 5" the 
meaning is ‘movement’: ‘As when a bird hath 
flown through the air, there is no token of her 
way to be found, but the light air being beaten 
with the stroke of her wings, and parted with the 
violent noise and motion of them, is passed 
through’ (Big polfou kwoupévwy mrepiywr ; RV ‘with 
the violent rush of the moving wings’). Cf. 
Bacon, Essays, p. 176, ‘In Beauty, that of Favour 
is more then that of Colour, and that of Decent 
and gracious Motion, more then that of Favour.’ 
In Wis 7%4 ‘ For wisdom is more moving than any 
motion’ (wrdons yap Kwyocews Kwnrikdrepov copia ; RV 
‘more mobile than any motion,’ after Vulg. ‘ Omni- 
bus enim mobilibus mobilior’), the reference is to the 
speed of thought. Farrar aptly quotes Cowper— 

‘ How fleet is the glance of the mind! 
Compared with the speed of its flight, 
The tempest itself lags behind ; 
And the swift-winged arrows of light.’ 
The only other occurrence of the word is in Ro 75 
‘For when we were in the flesh, the motions of 
sins, which were by the law, did work in our mem- 
bers, to bring forth fruit unto death’ (7a raOjpara 
Tov apapriav, RV ‘the sinful passions,’ RVm ‘Gr. 
passions of sins’: ‘this is Wyclif’s tr. ‘ passiouns of 
synnes,’ so also Rhemish NT; ‘motions’ comes 
from the Gen. Bible). The word was often used 
by writers of the day in this sense of mental or 
spiritual impulse or agitation. It became almost 
a technical expression in Scotch Reformed religion. 
Thus Knox, Works, iii. 286, ‘When I feele any 
taste or motion of these promyses, then thinke I 
myselfe most happy’; Livingstone (in Select Bio- 
graphies of Wodrow Soc., p. 305), ‘He [Robert 
Bruce] did goe on, and celebrated the communion 
to the rest with such assistance and motion, as 
had not been seen in that place before’; Melvill, 
Diary, 16, ‘Ther first I fand (blysed be my guid 
God for it !) that Spirit of sanctification beginning 
to work some motiones in my hart, even about the 
aught and nynt yeir of my age’ ; and p. 37, ‘ Onlie 
now and then I fand sum sweit and constant 
motiones of the feir and love of God within me.’ 
Cf. also Bacon, Hssays (Gold. Treas. ed. p. 38), 
‘There is in Mans Nature, a secret Inclination, 
and Motion, towards love of others’; p. 52, ‘ He 
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that standeth at a stay, when others rise, can 
hardly avoid Motions of Envy’; and Shaks. Jw. 
Ces. I. i. 64— 
‘ Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma or a hideous dream.’ 

In the Preface to AV ‘motion’ is used in the 
sense of ‘proposal.’ So Fuller speaks of Eliezer, 
Abraham’s servant: ‘Then concludes he, with 
desiring a direct answer to his motion.’ Cf. 
Berners, Sroissart, p. 208 (Globe ed.), ‘And 
then he said to his cardinals: Sirs, make you 
ready, for I will to Rome. Of that motion his 
cardinals were sore abashed and displeased, for 
they loved not the Romans.’ 

In the Preface to AV occurs the verb to ‘motion’: 
‘In some Common-weales it was made a capitall 
crime, once to motion the making of a new law.’ 
Cf. Milton, Samson, 222— 

‘They knew not 
That what I motioned was of God.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

MOUNT.—The subst. aya muzzabh in its only 
occurrence (Is 29%, unless Jg 9° is another) is trans- 
lated ‘mount’ in AV. The root of the word is 
[233] as7 to set up, and means a mound or in- 
trenchment (Cheyne), palisade (Kay), RV ‘ fort.’ 

Another word translated ‘mount’ is 79> sélélah, 
Jer 6° 32% 33%) Ezk 42 17!7 217 268) Dn 11”. RV 
retains the tr. ‘mount,’ but Amer. RV prefers 
‘mound’ in all these places. Elsewhere this word 
is rendered ‘bank’ (2S 20%, 2K 19%, Is 37%). 
See BANK. Its root is ‘bp to cast up, heap up, 
and it means an earthwork or rampart. 

The only other occurrence of ‘mount’ in the 
sense of ‘mound,’ ‘intrenchment,’ is 1 Mac 12% 
‘raising a great mount between the tower and 
the city’ (Uyos, RV ‘ mound’). 

This Eng. word ‘mount’ meaning an_earth- 
work is the same as mount=mountain, and comes 
directly from Lat. mons, montis. Its use to de- 
scribe an earthen defence seems due to confusion 
with ‘mound,’ a native word (Anglo-Sax. mund), 
which meant a protection or guard, and was used 
of a bodyguard of soldiers as well as a defence of 
earth or the like. The word ‘mount’ has gone 
out of use in prose. It has given up its own 
proper meaning of an elevation (same root as 
e-min-ere to be prominent) to ‘mountain’ (which 
came into English from Lat. not directly as 
‘mount,’ but through the Fr. montaigne, mon- 
taine; Lat. montanus, ‘hilly’). And it has re- 
stored the meaning of earthwork to ‘mound,’ 
from which that was borrowed. Its use in AV 
may be illustrated from Hakluyt, Voyages, ii. 
122, ‘They raised up mounts to plant their artil- 
lery upon’; Knox, Hist. 246, ‘The English men 
most wisely considering themselves not able to 
besiege the Town round about, devised to make 
Mounts at divers quarters of it; in the which 
they and their Ordnance lay in as good strength, 
as they did within the Towne’; and Bunyan, 
Holy War, 69, ‘ Besides, there were Mounts cast 
up against it. The Mount Gracious was on the 
one side, and Mount Justice was on the other. 
Further, there were several small banks and 
advance- grounds, as Plain-Truth-Hill and No- 
Sin-Banks, where many of the Slings were placed 
against the Town.’ J. HASTINGS. 


MOUNT, MOUNTAIN (Heb. 77; Gr. dpos ; Celt. 
tor ?).—In Dn 2°: # the Aram. 73» ¢dér is tr? ‘moun- 
tain.’ The word 17 is also pretty frequently tr? in 
AV ‘hill,’ as in Ps 2° and 68-16, In most of these 
instances RV has with advantage substituted the 
rendering ‘mount’ or ‘mountain.’ See, further, 
on this subject, and on the distinction between 17 
and nyz3, art. Hin. It is clear that the AV trans- 
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lators used ‘mountain,’ ‘mount,’ and ‘ hill’ inter- 
changeably. The distinction between these terms 
has never been clearly recognized, even down to 
the present day ; and we cannot feel surprise that 
it was not so recognized by the translators of the 
AV. Thus, if we take the word ‘mountain’ to 
signify a range or group of high elevations, we are 
met by the same word as applied to Moriah, a 
single elevated summit amongst the hills of Pales- 
tine, the scene of Abraham’s intended sacrifice, 
elsewhere called ‘the mount’ (cf. Gn 22? and 22). 
Yet, upon a general comparison of the passages in 
which these terms are used, it appears clear that 
the word ‘mount’ is more frequently applied to 
some specialized summit or elevation, such as 
Carmel (Jos 19%), Hermon (Jos 11%), Sinai (Ex 19? 
et passim, except v.*), and Seir (Dt 1’), while 
‘mountain’ is used to designate an extensive 
district of elevated ground, such as those of Moab 
(Gn 19%), South Canaan (Nu 13”), Gilboa (2 8 1”). 

Amongst geographers, the terms ‘mountain’ 
and ‘hill’ are generally used as relative terms to 
designate the higher and lower elevations in 
special countries. Thus we apply the term ‘moun- 
tain’ to those of North Wales as being the 
highest elevations in S. Britain, though they are 
really lower in height than those of the Jura, 
which are generally called ‘hills,’ as being of less 
elevation than the neighbouring Alps. All that can 
be said on this peint is that geographers have not 
settled the question at what elevation above the 
sea a ‘hill’ becomes a ‘ mountain.’ 

ORIGIN.— Without entering at any great length 
into the question of the mode of formation of 
mountains, which would be here out of place, it 
may be stated that in the great majority of cases 
they are referable to three natural modes of 
formation, namely (1) elevation, (2) erosion, and 
(3) accumulation: of these three modes we have 
examples in Palestine and the regions around. 

1. By elevation.—Many mountain ranges owe 
their origin to direct elevation en masse at various 
ancient geological periods, above the surface of 
the ocean, or the general level of the adjoining 
lands. Some of these have been upraised at 
successive intervals of time, and from very early 
periods have preserved their dominant characters. 
To this class may be referred the Scandinavian 
and Grampian ranges, that of North Wales, the 
Bavarian (or Hercynian) Highlands, and the 
Sinaitic group between the Gulfs of Suez and of 
‘Akabah. This last probably existed asa part of 
an extensive tract of continental land in Paleozoic 
times, and has maintained its dominant position 
down to the present day during the general sub- 
mergence of the adjoining regions in the Cretaceous 
and Tertiary periods. The Alps and Pyrenees 
received their final and probably most important 
upheaval in late Tertiary times. 

2. By erosion.—In various parts of the globe 
mountain groups or ranges have been formed, 
owing to the erosion of valleys amongst previously 
existing tablelands. When the floor of the ocean 
has been upraised into dry land in the form of a 
plateau, consisting of approximately horizontal (or 
even inclined) strata, rain and river action sets in, 
owing to which channels of ever-increasing depth 
and breadth are eroded, thus carving the plateau 
into separate and independent mountain masses 
if the process is sufficiently prolonged. In this 
manner the great ranges of the Colorado in North 
America, the lesser group of Central and South 
Wales, the range of the Jura on the borders of 
Switzerland; and, in Eastern countries, those of 
Upper Egypt, Edom and Moab, and of Southern 
Judza, have been formed. The Lebanon range 
owes its predominant position, with its culminating 


dome-like mass of Hermon (? Mount Hor, Nu 347-8), 
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which formed the northern limit of the land given 
to Israel, to direct elevation followed by erosion, 
by which the deep valleys and ravines have been 
worn down through an original tableland in late 
Tertiary and post-Tertiary times. The range of 
Edom and Moab, stretching from the Gulf of 
‘Akabah to the shore of the Dead Sea, is doubtless 
originally due to the elevation of the Arabian 
tableland from the bed of the ocean along one or 
more lines of fracture (or ‘fault’) in the crust of 
the earth, but has subsequently been carved out 
into many distinct summits by river erosion at a 
period when the rainfall was more abundant than at 
resent (see ARABAH); and amongst these Mount 

or (Jebel Haroun), the scene of Aaron’s death, is 
the most conspicuous example (Nu 20” 27), 

3. By accumulation.—To this third class of 
mountains nearly all those of modern volcanic 
origin may be referred. During eruptions of 
volcanoes, either upon the surface of the land or 
upon the floor of the sea, molten lava is poured 
forth in sheets or streams from the throat of the 
crater in each case, together with solid blocks of 
lava, showers of ashes, and Japilli, which spread 
over the flanks of the mountain and adjoining 
tracts, and ultimately rise in piled-up masses to 
varying heights in the form of truncated cones or 
domes. The most familiar examples are the groups 
of Auvergne in Central France, and the isolated 
Mounts of Vesuvius and Etna. The regions adjoin- 
ing Eastern Palestine present numerous examples 
of voleanic mountains. In the region east of the 
Upper Jordan, called in the NT Trachonitis, but 
now known as the Jaulin and Haurdan, there are 
several distinct volcanic cones rising above the 
general surface of the country ;* and still farther 
eastwards, in the wild region of the Lejah, a 
grand range of volcanic mountains dominates the 
wide expanse of lava-fields of Bashan. Similar 
features are to be observed in parts of Central 
Arabia, and were little known until brought to 
our knowledge by a recent traveller.t Here, not 
far from the cities of Mecca and Medina, a group 
of voleanic mountains rises above the expanse of 
the Arabian Desert, from which lava-floes descend 
to the plain. In all these districts of Arabia 
voleanic action has long been extinct; perhaps 
even before the appearance of man.t 

From the above account it will be seen that in 
strictly Bible lands we have representatives of 
mountain forms owing their origin to the various 
modes of natural operations which in past ages 
have diversified the surface of our globe. 

A few special biblical references to mountains 
may be noted. ‘Mountain of God’ (andy 15) in 
Ps 68! is general=a God’s mountain, indicating 
greatness or majesty. On the other hand, Sinai 
or Horeb is called ‘the mountain of God’ in a 
special sense (Ex 477 18° 2413 1 K 198; cf. ma’ 79 in 
Nu 10%). The ‘mount of congregation’ (RV; 
better, ‘mountain of meeting or assembly, xyin 77) 
in Is 14" refers to the dwelling-place of the gods, 
which the Babylonians located in the far north. 
See CONGREGATION in vol. i. p. 466. Mountains 
are frequently alluded to in connexion with theo- 
phanies; they melt at the presence of J”, Jg 5°, 
Ps 97° ete. ; they are called on to cover the guilty 
from His face, Hos 108, Lk 23% ||; they leap in 
praise of J”, Ps 11446; they are called on to wit- 
ness His dealings with His people, Mic 6? ete. ete. 
Mountains were resorted to as hiding-places in 
time of war, Je 6”, Mt 24'6 ||; they were hunting- 
grounds, 1 S 26”; grazing-places for cattle, Ps 50 


* G. Schumacher, ‘The Jaulan,’ PE F'St, 1866-1888. 

tC. M. Doughty, Arabia Deserta, 2 vols. (1888). 

t The age of these volcanic eruptions is discussed in the 
present writer’s ‘Physical Geology of Arabia Petrwa and Pales- 
tine,’ PHF Mem. p. 98 (1886). 
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etc. ; places of illicit worship, Is 65’, Ezk 6" ; beacon 
stations, Is 30!7; lurking-places for ambuscade, 
Jg 9*%-%6, Mountains are typical of difficulties, 
Zee 47, Their removal is spoken of by our Lord as 
a type of what is possible to strong faith, Mt 17” |. 
E. HULL. 

MOURNING (2x ‘mourn’; 73x ‘sigh or groan’ ; 
m3 ‘lament’; 750 ‘wail’ (kédarecOar); Opyvety, rev Oeiv) 
in Scripture is sometimes attributed in a figurative 
sense to Natwre,—the withering of the pastures 
beneath and the blackening of the sky above, the 
wasting of the fruit-trees, and the destruction of the 
beasts of the field, of the fowl of the air, of the fish 
of the sea, being at once the effects of God’s judg- 
ments upon her for man’s sin and the manifestations 
of her sorrow and grief as the sharer of his punish- 
ment and misery (Jer 4%, Hos 43, J] 1!?), Ina 
like figurative sense it is attributed to nations, 
and especially to Israel, as when the prophet 
(J1 18) summons the daughter of Zion to repent- 
ance, and bids her ‘lament like a virgin girded 
with sackcloth for the husband of her youth’; or 
when, in a time of famine, Judah is said to mourn 
(Jer 147), and the people assembled at the gates 
are in deep mourning, and sit humbly on the 
ground; or when, again, it is predicted (Zec 121-14) 
that, in the day of the outpouring of the Spirit of 
grace and supplication upon the house of David 
and the inhabitants of Jerusalem, ‘ they shall look 
unto me whom they have pierced, and they shall 
mourn for him as one mourneth for his only son, 
and shall be in bitterness for him as one that is in 
bitterness for his first-born’ (RV). With a moral 
connotation, too, expressive of sorrow for sin, or 
distress for the miseries of the nation, it is 
ascribed to individuals, as to Daniel (107), to 
Ezra (10°), and to Nehemiah (14), while Ahab in 
penitential mourning rends his clothes and puts 
sackcloth upon his flesh, and fasts like a man 
sorrowing for the dead (1 K 21%). 

Mourning in the literal sense, as the expression 
of sorrow for the dead, appears in Scripture not 
only with all its ordinary natural manifestations, 
but also with the large body of conventional and 
formulated grief which usage had gathered round 
it among the Israelites as among other Oriental 
peoples. However ready to submit to the will of 
God without murmur or complaint, the Oriental 
is demonstrative in the social and public manifesta- 
tions of his sorrow, and has reduced the expression 
of his grief for the dead to a system which tends 
to crush out natural feeling. In Jer 16°8 and Ezk 
2416.17 tovether there is a fairly complete list of 
the mourning customs of Israel. 

Weeping is the most general and most strongly 
marked expression of pain or mental emotion, and 
is the primary and, indeed, universal expression 
of mourning for the dead. This, like other mani- 
festations of deep emotion, is more under control 
among civilized than uncivilized peoples, and more 
restrained among the staid and unimpassioned 
people of the West than the lively and excitable 
children of the East. ‘Englishmen,’ says Darwin 
(The Expression of the Emotions, p. 155), ‘rarely 
cry except under the pressure of the acutest grief.’ 
£ py pHa funerals,’ says Maspero (The Struggle 
of the Nations, p. 511),—and his description of 
Egyptian mourning finds frequent parallels among 
the Seder carlo not like those to which we 
are accustomed,—mute ceremonies, in which sorrow 
is barely expressed by a furtive tear: noise, sob- 
bings, and wild gestures were their necessary con- 
comitants. Not only was it customary to hire 
weeping women, who tore their hair, filled the air 
with their lamentations, and simulated by skilful 
actions the depths of despair, but the relatives and 
friends themselves did not shrink from making an 
outward show of their grief, nor from disturbing 
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the equanimity of the passers-by by the immoderate 
expressions of their sorrow.’ Of weeping for the 
dead the books of the Old and New Testament are 
full. It was considered unnatural not to weep for 
the dead. ‘Weep for the dead,’ says the Son of 
Sirach, ‘so as not to be evil spoken of’ (Sir 38”), 
Whatever the position of woman in the ancient 
Hebrew cult, there is evidence that mourning was 
performed both for women and by women. In 
proof that women were mourned for, we have the 
notices recorded in Genesis of the care and interest 
taken by the patriarchs in the burial of their 
wives. Isaac was comforted after his mother’s 
death (Gn 24°); and grief for a mother was always 
bitter (Ps 3514). We have also Barzillai’s words to 
David, ‘Let thy servant, I pray thee, be buried in 
the grave of my father and mother’ (2S 19%). In 
NT times we have the case of Dorcas, around 
whose remains, in the short interval before inter- 
ment, all the widows for whom she had done so 
much stood weeping (Ac 9”). Abraham, as we 
have noted, wept for Sarah (Gn 23"); Jacob when 
deceived by the report of Joseph’s death (37°) ; 
Joseph for his father (50!) ; the camp of Israel for 
Moses (Dt 348) ; David and his men for Saul and 
Jonathan (28 1); David at the grave of Abner, 
for the child of Bathsheba, for Amnon, for Absalom 
(3°2 1271 1336 18%); the mothers of Bethlehem for 
their murdered innocents (Mt 218); Jesus at the 
grave of Lazarus (Jn 11%), where His weeping 
was restrained and silent (éddxpuvce), and over the 
coming doom of Jerusalem (Lk 19*), where He 
wept aloud (éAavce). Wailing is sometimes added 
to weeping, to express a deeper intensity of grief, 
as in the case of the mourners gathered in the 
death-chamber of Jairus’ daughter (Mk 5%: %), 
Wailing like the jackals, and mourning as the 
ostriches (Mic 18), is expressive of the bitterest 
sorrow ; and groaning like the bear, the dove, or 
the crane (Is 38!4 59), of a grief more restrained. 
Exclamations of grief were common along with 
wailing (Jer 2218 Am 516 1K 13%), Vociferous 
grief, as Maspero points out above, was specially 
characteristic of the Egyptians. It was heard as 
a great cry in Egypt that night when all the first- 
born were stricken (Ex 12%), and it no doubt 
entered into the ‘grievous mourning’ which the 
Egyptians made for Jacob as they escorted the 
remains of the patriarch to his last resting-place 
in the cave of Machpelah (Gn 504). Of such 
mourning a striking illustration is given (Ball, 
Light from the East, p. 119) from a wall-painting in 
an Egyptian tomb. In the funeral procession here 
represented, a master of the ceremonies, followed 
by eight women, precedes, and four men with 
long staffs follow the shrine; ‘all making gestures 
of mourning by beating their breasts and their 
mouths while wailing (the interrupted sound has a 
peculiarly melancholy effect), or by throwing dust 
on the head.’ 

The excitable Eastern temperament, however, 
was not content with weeping and wailing and 
exclamations of grief. Beating the breast (Is 32”, 
but text dubious) was one of the commonest forms 
of lamentation. Beating the breast and the mouth, 
as we have just seen, was a feature of the mourn- 
ing of the early Egyptians. The bewailing which 
accompanied the weeping for the daughter of 
Jairus (éxérrovro) probably included the beating 
of the breast (Lk 8%), and so also the lamentation 
(xorerév) made by devout men for Stephen (Ac 8°). 
Of Joseph it is recorded that he fell upon his dead 
father’s face and kissed him (Gn 50), although this 
is a solitary instance in Scripture. See art. Kiss. 
Tamar is represented (2 S 13") as laying her hand 
upon her head and going her way, crying as she 
went. To tear the hair and the beard (Ezr 9°), to 
rend the clothes and put on sackcloth and filthy 
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garments (2S 3°}: °, Est 4°), to sit among the ashes 
(Job 28), and to sprinkle earth or dust or ashes upon 
the head (2S 13°, Rev 18”), were actions in which 
sorrow and grief more or less naturally or con- 
ventionally expressed themselves. To go bent as 
under a load (Ps 35 38° 7), to go barefoot and 
bareheaded and to cover the lips (Ezk 24117, Mic 
37), were less demonstrative tokens of mourning. 
Mutilation of nose, brow, ears, hands is mentioned 
by Herodotus (iv. 17) as being practised by the 
Scythians in token of mourning for a departed 
king. Such mutilation was forbidden by the law 
of Moses (Ly 198, Dt 14!), although we read of 
making bald the hair and cutting off the beard 
(Is 152), and even of lacerating the body, as a sign 
of vexation and grief (Jer 415), Among the Arabs 
it was customary in mourning, especially for the 
women, both to scratch their faces till the blood 
flowed and to shave off the hair; and it looks as if, 
in spite of the Deuteronomic prohibitions, similar 
practices had come into vogue among the Israelites 
(Driver, Deuteronomy, p. 136). 

Fasting, more or less strict, seems to have been 
an invariable accompaniment of mourning, and 
mourners denied themselves recreation and other 
enjoyments. When it is said that the men of 
Jabesh-gilead fasted seven days in grief for the 
death of Saul and Jonathan (1S 31%), we must 
suppose the fast to have been less strict than 
usual among Orientals, and that some food was 
allowed to the mourning people. From _ the 
Talmud (Baba Bathra, 16a) we learn that lentils 
were allowed during the period of mourning. It 
was customary for friends and neighbours after 
an interval to come and comfort the mourners 
and urge food upon them (28 12% 17), and food 
was also distributed at funerals (Jer 147 RV, Ezk 
2417, Hos 94), especially to the poor (? Job 41). 
‘The bread of mourners,’ the bread partaken of 
by the nearest relatives of the deceased during the 
period of mourning, was accounted ceremonially 
unclean and defiling (Hos 94). It has been dis- 
cussed whether this mourners’ meal of the days 
of the prophets was not in some way connected 
with a funeral feast. The subject is obscure, but 
in Dt (26) the Israelite, speaking of the tithe, 
is represented as saying, ‘I have not eaten 
thereof in my mourning, neither have I put 
away thereof, being unclean, nor given thereof 
Sor the dead.’ If we adopt the rendering ‘for the 
dead,’ the passage may be taken as pointing to 
the custom for the friends of the deceased to 
testify their sympathy with the mourning rela- 
tives by sending bread or other food for their 
refreshment, as we have just observed. If we 
render ‘to the dead,’ the passage would rather 
point to the widespread custom of placing food in 
the grave with the dead—a custom common among 
the Egyptians, and found among the later Jews 
in ‘the messes of meat laid upon a grave’ (Sir 
3018). See the subject discussed in Driver, 
Deuteronomy, pp. 291, 292. That funeral feasts 
became an institution of later Judaism is clear, for 
Josephus (BJ I. i. 1) records that the custom of 
giving funeral feasts ‘is an occasion of poverty to 
many of the Jews, because they are forced to feast 
the multitude, for if any one omits it he is not 
esteemed a holy man.’ ‘To this day it is a custom 
among the Jews to dispense alms with a liberal 
hand during the week of mourning in honour of 
the departed. 

In a time of mourning it was a good custom to 
send messages of condolence to the bereaved (2S 
10+?) ; and friends were wont to gather to com- 
fort them in their sorrow (Jn 11)—a custom 
which prevails to this day in Syria in the bands of 
mourners who assemble from neighbouring villages 
to join in the lamentations. Funeral orations 


were common in later times. Elegies, as we learn 
from Scripture, were composed to be sung for the 
dead. David composed his well-known oreey, to 
honour the memory of Saul and Jonathan (28 1”), 
and another for the gallant Abner (28 3”). Such 
an elegy was composed by Jeremiah for king 
Josiah, and the ‘singing men and women’ sang 
dirges for him, continued, as it would appear, 
through a course of years (2 Ch 35”). Of this 
character were the Lamentations of Jeremiah, 
called in the Talmud and elsewhere by the very 
name (ni3°p), ‘ elegies,’ ‘ dirges,’ full of the bitterness 
of grief, as they were, for Jerusalem destroyed by 
the Chaldzans. See LAMENTATIONS (BOOK OF), 
and, on the rhythm of such kinéth, PorTRy. When 
a young person dies unmarried, modern Syrians 
make the funeral lamentation more pathetic by first 
going through some forms of a wedding ceremony. 

The chief mourners naturally were the relatives 
of the deceased, —husband (Gn 237), widow (Job 277°), 
father and mother (Mk 5%: *°), brother (Lk 779), 
sons (Gn 259 e¢ passim). Among the well-to-do it 
was common to hire professional mourners. They 
accompanied the dead body to the grave, moving 
Beeaeae with formal music (cf. Mt 97’), and singing 
dirges tothe dead. They were both men and women. 
We have already noted the presence of both in 
Egyptian funeral processions, and, as has been 
just observed, they were ‘singing men and women’ 
that lamented Josiah. Itis men skilful in lamenta- 
tion whom Amos (5!) suntmons to pronounce a 
dirge over the moral ruin of their country. It is 
men that are spoken of in Ecclesiastes (12°) as the 
wailers that go about the streets. It was male 
flute-players that were present lamenting the death 
of Jairus’ daughter (Mt 9”). On the other hand, 
it is the women whose profession it was (n)33\p) to 
attend at funerals, and by their skilled lamentations 
to aid the real mourners in giving vent to their grief, 
whom Jeremiah has in view when he says, ‘ Call 
for the women who chant dirges, and send for 
cunning (Heb. ‘ wise’) women that they may come’ 
(Jer 9!"), They are still required for such service, 
and are skilful in interweaving family references 
and inimprovising poetry in praise of the departed. 
These professional mourning women are met with 
both in ancient and modern Arabia (Trumbull’s 
Studies in Oriental Life, p. 153 ff.) ; and Maspero 
(Dawn of Civilisation, p. 684) mentions that among 
the ancient Chaldeans old women performed the 
office of mourners, washing the dead body, per- 
fuming it, and clothing it in its best apparel. 

The period of mourning for the dead is variously 
given. The ordinary time, however, as we have 
already noticed, was seven days. All that was in 
a house or tent along with a dead body was unclean 
for seven days, and the bread which the mourners 
ate was, as we have seen, defiled. The period of 
mourning prescribed by Jewish authorities for a 
parent is a year. Of this time the first thirty days 
are considered the most important, and of these, 
again, the first seven are most stringently observed. 
The first seven days after a death are known as 
the Shiva, during which the mourners, as has 
already been indicated, are not permitted to cook 
anything for their own use, and are required to 
avoid all forms of amusement and recreation, not 
even listening to music. On hearing of the falsely 
reported death of Joseph, Jacob mourned for him 
many days (Gn 37%), and he himself in turn was 
mourned by the Egyptians threescore and ten 
days (Gn 503), including, however, forty days of 
his embalming. Herodotus (ii. 86, 88) tells us that 
the Egyptians had seventy-two days of mourning 
for the dead. Joseph’s own mourning for his 
father is said to have lasted seven days (Gn 50”), 
The children of Israel wept for Moses in the plains 
of Moab, as they had wept for Aaron when he died 
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upon Mt. Hor (Nu 20”, Dt 348). Of Judith it is 
said (Jth 164) that the house of Israel mourned for 
her seven days. ‘Seven days,’ says the Son of Sirach 
(Sir 22}?), ‘are the days of mourning for the dead ; 
but for a fool and an ungodly man, all the days of 
his life.’ The prescribed period of mourning for a 
father and mother expires on the eve of the first 
anniversary of the death. The anniversary itself 
is invariably observed with strict solemnity by the 
Jews. It is said that hundreds of Israelites who 
profess none of the orthodox beliefs of Judaism, 
and recognize none of its ceremonial laws as bind- 
ing upon them, yet keep this anniversary, attend- 
ing the synagogue for the only time in the year, 
and distributing money among their poor and 
afflicted co-religionists. The scriptural instance 
of commemorating the dead on the anniversary of 
their death is that of the daughters of Israel who 
went yearly to lament the daughter of Jephthah 
the Gileadite, and kept up the celebration four 
days (Jg 11%). 

LITERATURB.—Nowack, Heb. Arch. i. p. 193 ff.; Benzinger, Heb. 
Arch. p. 163 ff.; art. ‘Trauer bei den Hebriern’ in Herzog, RE2, 
and ‘Mourning’ in Kitto, Cycl.; Thomson, Land and Book 
(S. Pal, and Jerus. See ‘Funerals and Mourning’ under 
‘Manners and Customs’ in Index); Mackie, Bible Manners and 
Customs; Peritz, ‘Woman in the Ancient Hebrew Cult’ (re- 
printed from JBL, 1898, Part ii.); continuation of art. in JQR 
on ‘Death and Burial Customs among the Jews,’ by A. P. 
Bender. Cf. also W. R. Smith, RS? (see ‘Mourning’ in Index) ; 
Schwally, Leben nach dem Tode ; Well., Reste?, 177 ff.; Driver on 


Am 52.16 and p. 232 ff.; and Bertholet, Isr. Vorstell. v. Zustand 
nach dem Tode. NICOL. 


MOUSE (229 ‘akbar, pds, mus).—‘ The mice that 
mar the land,’ of which the Philistines made golden 
images (18 6%), were probably the short-tailed 
field mice, or ‘voles,’ Arvicola arvalis, Desm., 
which are universal in Palestine. The kind of 
mouse that was eaten (Is 661’) may be the hamster, 
Cricetus pheus, Pall., which is edible. The mouse 
forbidden as food (Lv 11”) is probably a generic 
or family name. See, further, Dillm. on Ly 11 
and W. R. Smith, #S! 275. Tristram found 25 
species of rats and mice, sixof sand rats, three 
of jerboas, and four of dormice, in Pal. and Syria. 
Immense numbers of the warrens of these rodents 
are found even in the deserts. Their food is pro- 
vided for them by the vast number of bulbs and 
corms of crocus, iris, squill, asphodel, cyclamen, 
erodium, ete. 

On the question whether the mouse was anciently 
used as a symbol of pestilence, see J. Meinhold, 
Die Jesajaerztihlungen, p. 34 ff. G. E. Post. 


MOUTH (75 the commonest term, also 47 ‘ palate,’ 
‘roof of mouth’; Aram. 05 Dn 4%+5 t. in Dn; 
LXX and NT oréua).—n5 peh, the ordinary Heb. 
word for ‘ mouth,’ means also ‘language,’ ‘ corner,’ 
‘edge,’ ‘skirt,’ and any opening such as of a well 
Gn 29?, sack Gn 42”, the earth Nu 16%, a cave Jos 
10”, grave Ps 141’. 40 hék, ‘palate,’ is used where 
the reference is to the sense of taste or to the 
interior of the mouth, as when the tongue cleaves 
to the roof of the mouth, Job 12" 20%, Ps 137%, 
Ca 7°, but in Hos 8! this is the word that is used in 
connexion with the blowing of the trumpet. 

The way in which the Bible constantly uses the 
organ of speech in the sense of ‘language’ is a 
conspicuous instance of its employment of the 
concrete for the abstract. Thus enforced silence is 
the laying of the hand upon the mouth, Jg 18%, 
Job 29° 404, Mic 73%, Tit 14 (see Lip). So freedom 
of speech is the enlarged mouth, 1 S 2}, Ps 35”, 
Is 574, Eph 6%. Similarly, to receive a message or 
be instructed as to what to say is to have words 
put into the mouth, 2S 14%, Jer 1% Humiliation 
is the mouth laid in the dust, La 3°. 

In this figurative usage the final form is personi- 
fication where the mouth is regarded as an inde- 


pendent agent, with feelings, purposes, and actions 
of itsown. Thus it has free-will offerings to give 
Ps 11918, God is asked to set a watch before it 
Ps 141%, it selects its food Pr 15", uses a rod Pr 143, 
and has a sword Rev 19%. Such a familiar use of 
personification with regard to the lips, mouth, and 
voice would have an influence on the Jewish 
mind in the discussion of such subjects as ‘The 
angel of the Lord’ and ‘The voice of the Lord’ 
(bath-kél), and would prepare the mind to appre- 
hend the meaning of the word made flesh. See art. 
Logos. G. M. MAckIxg. 


MOWING.—See AGRICULTURE. 


MOZA (xyi>).—1. Son of Caleb by his concubine 
Ephah, 1 Ch 2% (B Iwody, A ’Iwod). 2. A descend- 
ant of Saul, 1 Ch 8° 87 (Mad) 9%: 4 (B Macocd, A 
Macd, Luc. Mwod). 


MOZAH (sy52 with art. ; B‘Auwx, A ‘Apwod).— 
A town of Benjamin, mentioned next to Chephirah, 
Jos 18, A possible site is the ruin Beit Mizzeh, 
close to Kulonieh (i.e. Colonia), west of Jerusalem. 
The Heb. Tsade becomes the Arabic Zain in some 


cases. The modern name means ‘house of hard 
stone.’ There is a good spring at this site. (See 
SWP vol. iii. sheet xvii.; Buhl, GAP 167; 


Guérin, Judée, i. 262 f.). C. R. CONDER. 

MUCH is used in AV with more freedom than 
we now permit. It is quite common, for example, 
with collective nouns. These are nearly always 
either ‘ cattle,’ as Ex 12° ‘And a mixed multitude 
went up also with them; and flocks, and herds, 
even very much cattle’; or ‘people,’ as Nu 207° 
‘Edom came out against him with much people.’ 
But we also find ‘ much goods,’ Lk 12”, and ‘much 
alms,’ Ac 1072 Cf. Rhemish NT, Lk 10? ‘ The har- 
vest truely is much, but the workemen few.’ 

Again, ‘much’ is an ady. and qualifies an adj. in 
Philem® ‘Though I might be much bold in Christ’ 
(ro\\hy év Xpior@ mappnolay exwv), RV ‘Though I 
have all boldness in Christ.’ Cf. Pref. to Pr. Bk. 
‘Here you have an order for prayer . .. much 
agreeable to the mind and purpose of the Fathers.’ 
So Cranmer in Pref. to Great Bible, ‘ Concernyng 
two sundry sortes of people it seemeth much 
necessarie that some thyng be sayde in the entrie 
of thys booke by way of a Preface or Prologue’ ; 
and Udall’s Hrasmus’ Paraphrase, fol. xxxiv. ‘This 
disease [leprosy] emong the Jewes was counted 
muche abhominable, and is thought to be suche, 
that no Physician can heale it.’ 

In the Pref. to AV ‘much’ occurs in the sense 
of ‘nearly,’ ‘Much about that time.’ The word is 
often so used by Shaks., as Meas. for Meas. tl. li. 
242--‘Much upon this riddle runs the wisdom of 
the world,’ and Iy. i. 17—‘ Much upon this time 
have I promised here to meet.’ J. HASTINGS. 


MUFFLERS.—This term occurs only once in the 
Bible, as tr™ in Is 3 (EV) of min ré‘aléth, in the 
midst of a list of articles of female attire and 
adornment. The LXX, which, however, does not 
apparently include all the items enumerated in the 

eb. text, perhaps tr. by rov Kécuov Tod mpocwmou 
atrov; Vulg. has mitras. It is generally agreed 
that some kind of veil is intended (so Siegfried- 
Stade, Dillm., Del., Guthe [in Kautzsch’s AY, 
‘Kopfschleier’]). Delitzsch derives n\7y7 from a 
root [Sy], Aram. Sy ‘to be loose or flaccid,’ ‘to 
hang down or hang over loosely,’ and pronounces 
the veil spoken of to be more costly and of better 
quality than the ordinary one worn by maidens, 
which is called yyy. Dillmann compares the Arab. 
ral (see also Mishna, Zabim, vi. 6, where myn is 
applied to the veils worn by Arab women), and 
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describes the veil in question as consisting of two 
pieces, one starting above the eyes and thrown 
back over the head and neck, the other beginning 
below the eyes and falling down over the breast. 
See, also, art. DRESS in vol. i. p. 627”. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

MULBERRY TREES (ora béh@im, wravduwr, 
dmvot, pyrt).—41. The Heb. word is the name of a tree 
(28 5% *4=] Ch 144-15) to the identity of which we 
have no clue. From a confusion with the root 732 
bakah, ‘to weep,’ p20 pry ‘the valley of Baca’ 
(Ps 84°) has been often tr@ ‘the valley of weeping.’ 
Neither of the LXX renderings supports the claim 
of the mulberry, kav0udv signifying ‘a place of 
mourning,’ and dm ‘pear trees.’ The tree is 
supposed by different writers to have been the 
balsam tree (so Oxf. Heb. Lew.), the poplar (Arab. 
shajaret el-bok, ‘the bed-bug tree’), and the pear. 
Abu el-Fudli mentions a tree, with an Arab. name 
similar to 6éka@’%m, which has been identified with 
Amyris or Balsamodendron. But this tree grows 
only in tropical countries, and could never have 
flourished in the Plain of Rephaim. There is no 
support to the tr® ‘mulberry’ or ‘poplar.’ We 
must therefore be content to remain uncertain as 
to the identity of bék@%m, and it would perhaps 
be best to transliterate it. See, further, BACA 
(VALLEY OF). 

2. Although it is thus probable that the mul- 
berry is not mentioned in the canonical books 
of OT, the blood (juice) of the fruit of this tree 
(uédpov) is said to have been mingled with that of 
the grape (1 Mac 6%4), and shown to the elephants 
of Antiochus Eupator, to enrage them and excite 
them to war against the Jews. 

3. The sycamine (Lk 17°) is the ‘black mulberry’ 
(see SYCAMINE). G. E. Post. 


MULE.—Three Heb. words are tr? ‘mule’ in 
AV. 14. 27 rekesh. This word (which is really 
a rare synonym of 015) is tr? only twice in AV 
‘mules’ (Est 8-14, RV ‘swift steeds’), once ‘swift 
beast’ (Mic 1%, RV ‘swift steed’), and once ‘drome- 
daries’ (1 K 48, m. ‘mules’ or ‘swift beasts,’ RV 
“swift steeds’). See DROMEDARY. 

2, 02. yémim. ‘This word occurs only once (Gn 
364), and refers to something which Anah (wh. 
see) found when feeding his father’s asses in the 
desert of Edom. Mules would not have been a 
likely find in such a place. The LXX tr. it by 
Tov ‘lauely, a proper name, showing that the signi- 
fication was not understood. The Vulg. tr. it 
aque calide=RV ‘hot springs.’ Such springs 
exist at Callirrhoé and elsewhere around the Dead 
Sea. Callirrhoé is called by the Arabs Hamdmim 
Suleemin=‘the hot springs of Solomon.’ The 
springs below Umm-Keis (Gadara) are known as 
Ard el-Hamma=‘land of hot springs.’ Yémim 
may be a dialectic modification of this local term. 
The Arabs attach great medicinal value to such 
hot springs, and such a discovery would be con- 
sidered well worthy of record. 

3. 75 peredh, 6 julovos, mulus. This is the 
common word for ‘mule’ in both AV and RY. 
It occurs once in the feminine 4775 pirdidh, % jyutovos, 
mula (1 K 1%-%8-44)) Mules were forbidden (but 
see below) in the Levitical law (Lv 191%) ; but this, 
like many minor provisions of the law, was not 
in force in the era of the kings. David seems to 
have been the first to ride one, as also to introduce 
the horse (2 § 84), contrary to the previous practice 
of the people, and the sentiment reflected in the 
prohibition of Dt 17!® (where see Driver’s note). 

Tules became common during David’s reign, and 
were ridden by his sons (2S 13”). Absalom rode 
a mule in war (2S 18%). Solomon rode one when 
he was proclaimed king (1 K 1%). He received 
tribute in mules (1 K 10%), The subsequent mon- 


archs kept them (18°). The Gentiles, riding on 
mules, are to honour Israel (Is 66”). The Phe- 
nicians imported them from Togarmah=Armenia 
(Ezk 274). Mules are mentioned in Jth 15”. 
They are still used as riding animals by high 
functionaries. The Governor-General of the pro- 
vince of Beirfit often goes to the seraglio on his 
spirited and sure-footed mule. ‘The late Governor- 
General of Lebanon, Rustem Pasha, had a very 
fine riding mule, which he much preferred to a 
horse. Mules were also used as beasts of burden 
(1 Ch 12%, 2K 57). A good pack-mule brings a 
much higher price than a pack-horse. He is longer- 
lived, much surer of foot, and will carry a heavier 
burden. In the later days of the Heb. State, the 
law against mules (which may have been inter- 
preted as forbidding the breeding but not the use ; 
see Dillm. on Ly 19!) seems to have been quite 
disregarded, as so strict a legalist as Ezra allowed 
his returning people to bring 245 of them from 
Babylon (Ezr 2° ; see Ryle’s note). They are now 
universally used in Bible lands. G. E. Post. 


MUNITION is used in AV in the orig. sense of 
the Lat. munitio (from munio, to fortify), a fortified 
place of defence, a stronghold or entrenchment. 
The places are Is 297 ‘all that fight against her and 
her munition’ (Ani%p, RV ‘her stronghold,’ which 
is Coverdale’s word); 33! ‘his place of defence 
shall be the munitions of rocks’ (so RV, Heb. nny 
o'ydo); Nah 2! ‘keep the munition’ (so RV, Heb. 
ausp iy3, Amer. RV ‘fortress’); 1 Mac 14! ‘He 
provided victuals for the cities and set in them 
all manner of munition’ (érafev atras év oKeveow 
dxupwcews ; RV ‘furnished them with all manner 
of munition,’ RVm ‘Gr. implements of munition’); 
also marg. of Dn 11) %8%, Cf. South, viii. ser. 5, 
‘No defence or munition can keep out a judgment, 
when commissioned by God to enter.’ This mean- 
ing of the word is retained in AV from the Geneva 
Version ; in 1611 the commoner meaning was that 
of the Fr. munition, i.e. military stores, provision 
for an army or fortress. Thus Shaks., K. John, 
V. li. 9S— 

‘What penny hath Rome borne, 


What men provided, what munition sent, 
To underprop this action?’ 


J. HASTINGS. 


MUPPIM (o52). — A son of Benjamin, Gn 4672 
(Maugelv), called in 1 Ch 7 % 2616 Shuppim (o'5), 
in Nu 26° Shephupham, and in 1 Ch 8° Shephu- 
phan. The proper form of the name can hardly 
be determined. See Ball and Kittel (on Gn and 
Ch in SBOT) and Dillm. on Nu 26. See, further, 
separate articles on the above variant forms. 


MURDER.—See CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS, vol. 
i. p. 522%. 


MURRAIN.—See PLAGUES. 


MUSHI (vp, in 1 Ch 64 wn).—A son of Merari, 
Ex 69 (’’Ooucet), Nu 3°, 1 Ch 6 [Heb. 4] (B’Omoucel, 
A ’Opovol), 6% (Heb. *] (B Mocei, A ’Ououct), 2322 (B 
Omoucel, A Movol) * (B Movoel, A Movol) 2476 (B 
’Ououcel, A Movot) ® (B Moovcel, A Movsl). The 
patronymic Mushites (vi) occurs in Nu 3% 2658 
(B 6 Movcel, Ad ’Opovot), 
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i. Occasions when used. 
ii. Nature of Hebrew music. 
iii, Musical instruments. 

1. Stringed : (a) the kinnor ; (b) the nebel ;—the terms 
gittith, ‘dlamoth, négtnoth ; (c) the stringed in- 
struments named in Dn. 

2. Wind: (a) the hali or flute ;—the terms nekeb and 
néhiloth ; (b) the ‘ugab ; (c) the mashrokitha ; (d) 
the symphonia; (e) the shophar or keren, the 
horn ; (f) the hdzozérah or trumpet. 
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3. Percussion: (a) the toph or tabret; (b) the mézil- 
taim or zelzélim, cymbals; (c) the ména'an'tm ; 
(a) the shalishim. 
Literature. 


i. OCCASIONS WHEN USED.—The most cursory 
glance at the books of the OT shows the devotion 
of the Hebrews to the art of music. It is unlikely 
that it was so predominantly a sacred art as would 
at first sight appear from the Bible. The sacred 
writers look at everything more or less from a 
religious point of view; but we have quite suffi- 
cient evidence that music was loved by all classes 
of the people, and was practised in the home and 
in the fields. The favourite instruments had been 
invented long before the institution of the national 
religion and its ceremonies (Gn 4”'); Laban the 
Syrian was aggrieved that Jacob had stolen away 
without the usual song of leave-taking (Gn 31”) ; 
and Job (21!) refers to the performance of music as 
a common feature in an unsophisticated prosper- 
ous life (cf. Nu21!”). In the headings of some of the 
psalms we have probably traces of popular secular 
songs: thus Ps 45 is to be sung to the tune of ‘The 
Lilies,’ 60 to that of the ‘ Lily of the Testimony,’ 
etc. We have references also to vintage songs 
(Is 658; ef. title of Ps 57. 58. 59. 75), which 
would not always be as sacred as Isaiah’s (Is 5), 
and to music performed at feasts (Am 6°), and 
at processions (1 S 18%). Wherever there was a 
dance, or wherever two or three joined together in 
some common occupation, the movement would 
suggest rhythm, and rhythm melody. Dancing 
and music emerged spontaneously, and were prac- 
tised together under all sorts of conditions. The 
kinah or wailing song was also familiar to the 
Hebrews. See LAMENTATIONS (BOOK OF). 

But the consecration of music to the service of 
religion led to its being developed and cultivated 
with greater zeal and earnestness. Even if we 
cannot accept all the details in the statements of 
the historical books, at least as applying to the 
dates to which they are referred, they are not 
altogether valueless. We may allow for exag- 
gerations in respect to figures, and we must 
transfer descriptions of the worship in the first 
temple to that of the second, but the tradition 
reveals the fact that sacred music was raised by 
the Israelites to the dignity of an art, and was 
treated accordingly. 

It is in Chronicles that we have the fullest 
account of the musical arrangements in the 
temple service. According to 1 Ch 15'**4, David 
organized the Levitical chorus and orchestra. 
Heman, Asaph, and Ethan (? Jeduthun) were ap- 
pointed chief conductors (under the king himself), 
giving the beat with their cymbals; seven Levites 
played on nedels mn>y by, t.e. of a high pitch (?; see 
p. 460°), while six accompanied on kimnors, whose 
description is quite uncertain (ny pwiz-dy, lit. ‘on the 
eighth’). The whole of the choristers and players 
were divided into 24 classes, and are said to have 
been 4000 in number, with 288 leaders. Even the 
name of the director of the choral rehearsals is 
given. Although such minute details must be un- 
historical, one feature is probably correct for all 
periods of the history, z.e. the large proportion 
of experts (o'72>) compared with pupils (o°7"95a). 
The whole of these forces were employed to add 
extraordinary impressiveness to the ceremonies at 
the consecration of Solomon’s Temple (2 Ch 5”). 

After idolatrous kings had occupied the throne, 
Hezekiah and Josiah made it an important part 
of their task to restore ‘ the instruments and songs 
of David.’ Among the exiles who returned from 
Babylon, and took part in consecrating the 
foundations of the second temple and the walls 
of Jerus., were the descendants of the great 
Levitical choristers (Neh 1277), and in vv.*-47 we 


are informed that from that time divine service 
was regularly performed as instituted by David, 
the people contributing the necessary support for 
the singers. 

ii. NATURE OF HEBREW Music. — We know 
nothing whatever of the nature of the music per- 
formed by these singers and players. What 
ancient instruments have been preserved have 
either been too frail to admit of being handled, 
or have refused to emit any sound. Besides, even 
if we could reproduce the ancient harps and flutes, 
ete., we should require to know the method of 
blowing or of tuning them. Nor can we learn 
anything from the music still performed in the 
synagogues. It is possible that the trumpet-calls 
now in use originated at an early date, but that 
does not take us far. The hymn-tunes are cer- 
tainly comparatively modern, and their composi- 
tion shows traces of the country and period in 
which they have originated. Of a musical nota- 
tion there is no trace. Much ingenuity has been 
lavished on the attempt to interpret the accents 
from a musical point of view. It has been sug- 
gested that they were signs of musical phrases, or 
that they were even a kind of figured bass; but 
these are only far-fetched guesses. Not only were 
they of late origin, but their purpose was wholly 
different. They are guides to the proper recitation 
or cantillation of the text. Even to this extent 
they do not furnish any reliable information as to 
ancient usage: meant to preserve tradition, they 
are themselves subject to tradition, and are inter- 
preted differently in different synagogues. 

Under the circumstances, it is possible to form 
only avery general and vague idea of the character 
of Hebrew music. It was evidently of a strident 
and noisy character. The melody was apparently 
often reduplicated in octaves. armony in our 
sense of the term was almost certainly unknown, 
though it does not follow that the accompaniments 
were wholly unisonous. It is hardly possible to 
conceive of players on harps and lyres not adding 
something of the nature of achord. They could 
not fail to discover that certain notes produced 
a pleasing effect when peved together or in 
arpeggios. The psalms show by their construc- 
tion that they were intended to be sung anti- 
phonally,—in some cases (¢.g. Ps 18. 20. 38 etc.) by 
two choirs, in others by a choir and the congre- 
gation, the part taken by the latter being limited 
to the singing of a simple constantly recurring 
phrase or refrain (e.g. Ps 1386. 118-4). ‘The leaders 
would possess the tradition of the music, and 
would impart it to the general body of the chorus. 

The psalms must have been chanted, but it is 
most unlikely that the chants bore any resem- 
blance to what we understand by the term. Our 
irrational and exceedingly artificial method of 
rushing over any number of syllables on a fixed 
note would hardly commend itself to a people to 
whom their sacred songs formed a living expres- 
sion of their deepest feelings. The elaborate 
provision made for instructing the chorus suggests 
the existence of a system, which, along with a 
certain uniformity, admitted of some flexibility 
in its application. We can quite well imagine a 
chant which would allow of a greater number of 
notes being used in the longer verses, and which 
would vary slightly in character with the changing 
sentiment of the text. In point of fact, however, 
this is wholly conjectural, and the vocal method 
of the Hebrews is a lost and unknown art. 

iii. MusicaL INSTRUMENTS.—We know a little 
more about the instruments employed by the 
Hebrews. It is true that the OT, while it con- 
tains numerous references to them, gives us no 
definite information as to their form or construc- 
tion, and that this defect is not supplied by the 
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existence on Jewish ground of any sculptures or 
pictures, such as have been found in Egypt or 
Assyria. It is also true that the inferences drawn 
from etymology, the translation of Heb. names 
in the Greek versions, the statements of the 
Church Fathers, and the records of ancient 
nations, fall very far short of affording us 
definite and precise information, and have given 
rise to an endless diversity of opinion on almost 
every detail. Yet in spite of this we can form a 
general idea of the nature of a Jewish orchestra, 
and of the construction of the instruments of 
which it was composed. We consider them under 
the usual division into String, Wind, and Per- 
cussion Instruments. 

1. Stringed Instruments.—Of these the kinnor 
and the nebel (RV ‘harp’ and ‘psaltery’) are 
the most important, and may be described as 
the favourite national instruments. The kinnor 
is indicated as having been the older, and is said 
to have been invented by Jubal, the second son of 
Lamech (Gn 4?!). It is the only stringed instru- 
ment mentioned in the Hexateuch. The nebel 
first occurs in 18 10°, where it is found among 
ae Sete played by the prophets who met 

aul. 

There is now a general consensus of opinion 
that these were species of the lute or lyre and the 
harp, but there is no agreement as to which was 
which, and many scholars have given up the 
attempt to distinguish between them, content- 
ing themselves with describing the various instru- 
ments to which the names may have been applied. 
In any case, even if we attempt to reach greater 
precision, we must admit that we come very far 
short of certainty, and that a considerable pro- 
portion of our conclusions is more or less con- 
jectural. 

It is clear, however, that the kinnodr and the 
nebel were not identical, and that the names were 
not used indifferently for the same instrument. 
They seem to be confused in one or two places in 
the LXX (cf. Ps 149°) ; but in the great majority 
of instances 132 is rendered by x:Adpa or xivvpa, and 
533 by Wadripiov, v4BXn, or vé8dov. The few cases 
in which they are identified can be satisfactorily 
accounted for by supposing that the translators 
were not musical experts, or felt that in the 
particular passage the difference was trivial. But 
the great mass of evidence shows that they were 
different, and were known to be different. 

Before trying to distinguish them, however, we 
may note certain common features. They were 
mainly, if not exclusively, used to accompany 
vocal music. They were par excellence the Ww 23 
(Am 6°). They are said to have been the sole accom- 
panying instruments in the temple service, though 
this is doubtful. Their use was associated princi- 
pally with joyful and exultant strains (the captives 
hung up their Zinnors in their time of dejection, 
Ps 137%), but it is perhaps straining poetical lan- 
guage unduly to confine it exclusively to those. 

In 2 Ch 9" it is said that the nebel and kinnor 
under Solomon were constructed of almug or 
algum, a wood which it is impossible to identify 
with any certainty, but which was at all events 
very valuable and much sought after (see art. 
ALGUM TREES, and Cheyne and Hommel in 
Expos. Times, viii. 470, 525). According to 
Josephus (Ant. VIII. iii. 8), the framework was 
fitted with electrum, 7.e. either a mixed metal or 
amber, which in any case could have served only 
for decorating the body of the instrument. The 
strings (0°32) were originally made of twisted grass 
or plant-fibres, then of gut, and in later times of 
silk and metal. 

(a) The kinné6r (733, a mimetic word derived from 
the rustling sound of the strings) has been identi- 


fied with a number of instruments: the tanbur or 
tinbur, a kind of guitar; the lute (a/-’00d), whick 
is closely allied to the guitar ; the ¢rigon, a small, 
easily portable triangular harp ; a large harp pro- 
vided with 47 strings; and the lyre. We can at 
once delete several of these if we remember the 
hints given in the OT. The kinnor was portable ; 
it was played during marches and processions, and 
was hung upon the willows by the Babylonian 
captives. It was therefore not a harp of the larger 
sort. As against the view that it was a trigon, it 
is urged that the latter could not have been the 
favourite instrument of a people so musically 
gifted as the Jews. It was small, and from its 
construction weak in tone, and would have con- 
trasted unfavourably with the larger and fuller- 
toned harps and citterns which intercourse with 
other nations had rendered familiar. The guitar 
or lute, again, is open to several objections. It is 
not known to have been current among Semitic 
nations in early times. We have a representation 
of one lute-shaped instrument in Nineveh ; it has 
a small oval body and a very long neck, exactly 
like those depicted in Egypt; but this one example, 
most probably derived from Egypt, does not furnish 
adequate support for the theory that the lute was 
familiar to the Semitic peoples, and may therefore 
have formed the model of the kinndr. Besides, it 
is hardly conceivable that such a slim long-necked 
instrument could have been easily portable, and a 
favourite for processional music. 

But the strongest evidence we have for the 
nature of the kinnér is to be found in the LXX. 
The translators, except in a very few cases, render 
313 by KOdpa, or by xivvpa, which is explained by 
Greek writers as equivalent to x@dpa. Unless we 
suppose that the LXX wrote in utter ignorance of 
the shape of the innor, this fact is decisive against 
either the lute or the harp. It would have been 
impossible for even the most careless or inexpert 
writer to confound the lute with its long neck and 
finger-board, or the harp, with the kithara or the 
lyre. It is probable that the kinnér presented 
differences from the kithara, but it is unnatural 


PLAYING THE LYRE. 
(Middle Empire). 


to suppose that these should have been so great as 
to make the rendering of the LXX wholly inappro- 
priate. 

Now numerous lyre-shaped instruments, i.e. in- 
struments with resonance-body at the base, side 
arms of wood, and cross-bar at the top from which 
the strings descend to the sound-box, or string- 
holder resting on it, are found on the monuments. 
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A very ancient one is depicted in an Egyptian 
tomb, and dates from the 12th Dynasty. It repre- 
sents a Semitic immigrant with an eight-stringed 
kithara, which he holds in a horizontal position 
under his right (?) arm; he plucks the strings 
with the fingers of the left hand, while he uses a 
plectrum with the right. The body of the in- 
strument is really a quadrangular-shaped board 
with the upper half cut out. There is also a 
picture of a player on the hithara, accompanying 
two harpists, in a grave at Thebes belonging to 
the period between the 12th and 18th Dynasties. 
Here, again, we have the ruder form characteristic 
of the Semitic kithara. Later the kithara becomes 
quite common, andis more artistically constructed. 
It generally has a square, sometimes an urn- 
shaped sound-box, from which rise arms of various 
design and thickness, bound together by a wooden 
cross-bar. These arms are often of different lengths, 
and the cross-bar therefore slopes downwards, thus 
serving to give the strings their proper pitch. The 
strings radiate from the sound-box in the form of 
a fan, and vary in number from 3 to 12. 

The kithara was, however, not properly an 
Egyptian but an Asiatic instrument. We have 
already seen that the oldest known to be depicted 
in Egypt was played by a Semitic immigrant. 
The very earliest representation of a stringed 
instrument is that discovered at Telloh in Southern 
Babylonia. It is of a large size, but the frame 
shows a sound-body beneath, on which are set the 


TIARPER AND CHOIR. 
(c. B.C, 3000). 


two upright posts and the cross-bar of the lyre. 
The number of the strings is great enough to 
suggest that a harp was meant, but the model, 
which is exceedingly rude, is that of the kithara. 
Many specimens have been also found at Khorsabad, 
Kouyunjik, and Nimrud, which strongly resemble 
those of the immigrant Semitesin Egypt. They 
are, however, more fully developed and have a 
larger sound-box at the base. They differ in form 
and in number of strings at the same period. A 
| twelve-stringed kithara, shown on a bas-relief at 


Khorsabad, is remarkable for its rectangular form 
and the exceptional fulness of its sound-box. 

The evidence of Jewish coins also points to the 
similarity of the kinndr to the kithara or lyre. 
The representations of instruments found on them 


JEWISH LYRES, 


are unmistakable. The strings are fixed in a 
strong oval body resting on a kettle-shaped or 
vase-like sounding-box ; the frame is simple and 
nearly square. The projecting arms are curved 
and joined by a cross-bar to which the strings, 
which vary in number from 3 to 6, are fixed. 
The figures thus resemble the Greek lyre or 
kithara. It is not likely, however, that they 
simply depict foreign importations, and that they 
cannot therefore be relied upon as evidence for 
the ancient kinnor. Oriental conservatism was at 
its strongest in matters affecting the cultus of the 
Israelites, and though the kimndr may have been 
modified in certain details, it is unlikely to have 
been wholly supplanted. We may assume with 
ereat probability that these coins represent Jewish 
instruments, and in that case the biblical “innor. 

We may then sum up, following Weiss. The 
ancient versions render kinnér by kithara: the 
kithara was of Asiatic origin, was introduced by 
Semites into Egypt, and was in common use in 
Western Asia; and the representations on Jewish 
coins of the 2nd cent. before Christ clearly resemble 
the Greek kithara. The view is therefore very 
credible, that we should regard the ancient Heb. 
kinnor as a simple and primitive form of the 
kithara. 

(b) The nebel. If we suppose the kinnor to have 
been a lyre, then it almost necessarily follows that 
the nebel was a harp. Wecan hardly imagine this 
instrument, so familiar to all early nations, to have 
been absent from the Jewish orchestra. Many 
other suggestions have been made, rey based 
on the etymological meaning of the word (523 ‘a 
skin or bottle’). It has been identified with the 
bagpipe, with some sort of wind instrument, and 
with the lute, guitar, or mandoline; but none of 
these suppositions is satisfactory. The lute was 
held to be supported by reference to the Egyptian 
nfr, which denotes a lute with two or three strings 
and a very long neck; but the identification of nd/ 
with fr is now abandoned, and the lute, as has 
been said, is not known to have been a popular 
Semitic instrument. A somewhat more likely 
supposition is that the nebel wasa kind of dulcimer. 
This instrument occurs in a monument of the time 
of Assurbanipal (B.C. 668-626), on which is depicted 
an Assyrian orchestra of 11 performers. Of these, 
7 are harpists, 2 flautists, one a drummer, and 
one a dulcimer player. This dulcimer is said by 
some to have been the nebel, the chief reason being 
that its Arabic name, santir, is a corruption of the 
Greek psalterion, which in turn is the equivalent of 
the Heb. nadblion or nebel. But psalterion was a 
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general name for several kinds of instruments, 
and was especially applied to every stringed in- 
strument which was played upon with the fingers 


ASSYRIAN DULCIMER, 
(¢. B.C. 640). 


of both hands, instead of by one hand and a 
plectrum held in the other. Therefore the Greek 
name fora harp was also psalterion. The Greek 
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PRIEST PLAYING HARP. 
(Tomb of Ramses 111.). 


translation does not, therefore, decide in fayour of 
the dulcimer, and the very fact that psalterion 
was a generic term would make it particularly 
appropriate as a designation of the harp, which 
varied so much in size and shape. That a corrup- 
tion or derivative should be applied to a stringed 
instrument of another kind is quite intelligible. 
The description of the nabla by Ovid (Ars. Am. iii. 
327), the statement by Josephus (Ant. VII. xii. 3) 
that the nebel had 12 strings and was played with- 
out plectrum, and, as we shall see, the distinction 
drawn by the early Fathers between instruments 
with a sound-body below and those having a 
resonance-board above the strings, all point to 
the harp. 

The Egyptian monuments present us with a 
great variety of harps. The earliest form shown 
is very primitive ; it isin the shape of an archer’s 
bow, possesses no sound-box, and has but a limited 
number of strings. As early as the 5th Dynasty, 
however, improvements began to be effected ; the 
upper part, to which the strings were aflixed with 
pegs, was broadened and developed into a sound- 
body, and the frame began to be more or less ela- 
borately ornamented. While playing, the musi- 


cian knelt, and the frame rested on his shoulder. 
As time advanced, harps were still further 
developed. The lower part of the frame was con- 
verted into a sound-body, which was broadened 
at the base so that it could rest on the ground 
unsupported by the player. Some harps were 
placed on a stool, or raised upon a stand or limb 
attached to the lower part. ‘The players of these 
large instruments stood during the performance. 
While we cannot deny the possibility or even the 
probability of the Hebrews having been familiar 
with such harps, they were not the common or 
popular nebels, which were easily portable. 

Now, smaller portable harps did exist in Egypt 
in a great variety of forms. One is bow-shaped 
with a transverse string-holder ; a second has a 
quadrangular flat-shaped sound-box pierced with 
holes, while the strings are stretched from a string- 
holder resting on the sounding-board to a post 
rising at right angles from one end of the latter ; 
and a third, ornamented with a bird’s head, is 
quite triangular, the upright post being at once 
string-holder and sound-box. Another instrument 
is very common in Upper Egypt. It resembles a 
mandoline, with the neck bending abruptly upwards 
from the sound-body ; the strings, which are from 
three to five in number, are not attached to the 
body of the instrument itself, but to a string- 
holder attached to its centre. At the upper end 
of the neck are pins for stretching and tuning the 
strings. 

We might have regarded one or other of these 
smaller harps as furnishing the model of the nebel 
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but for one fact. They all have the sound-box at 
their base. But we have already come to the 
conclusion that the kinndr had its resonance-body 
beneath ; and if we are to follow the description 
given by the Fathers (Augustine on Ps 42, Jerome 
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on Ps 149°, Isidore tym. 111. xxii. 2), who dis- 
tinguished between instruments with the sound- 
body beneath and those possessing it above, we 
must look for a harp that satisfies the latter 
condition, And this we find, again among a 
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Semitic people, in Assyria. On the bas-relief at 
Kouyunjik there are seven of these harps. They 
are portable, are triangular in shape, and are sup- 
ported by a belt worn by the player. The reson- 
ance-frame slopes upwards and forwards from the 
player and is pierced by holes, and the strings 
descend from it to a bridge or string-holder be- 
neath which they fall. The performer plays while 
marching, using both hands without plectrum. 
While, of course, certainty is out of the question, 
this Assyrian harp seems to satisfy the requisite 
conditions best, and is most likely to have been the 
biblical nebdel. 

It is highly probable that there were different 
species of kinnors and nebels, but whether these 
are designated in the OT or not is unknown. In 
one case this is almost certain. The riwy 523 of 
Ps 33? and 144°, or simply wy Ps 92%, was in all 
likelihood a ten-stringed harp. 

The meaning of the word nna (Gittith) in the 
headings of Ps 8. 81. 84 is wholly obscure. The 
LXX and Vulg. suggest the rendering ‘Song of the 
vintage’; but it may be derived from Gath, and 
may refer to a mode, or singers, or instruments 
named after that town. Ewald understands it to 
be ‘the March of the Gittite guard.’ 

The meaning ‘ Gittite instruments’ is rendered 
not improbable if we translate mnoby-by (1 Ch 15% 
and 46 times in Ps) with Wellhausen ‘on Elamite 
instruments.’ This term is, however, more gener- 
ally taken to mean ‘ with women’s voice’ (lit. ‘on 
or ace. to damsels’; RV ‘set to’ Sy as name of a 
tune, which is quite possible), 7.e. soprano, and to 
refer to instruments of a higher pitch. 

Néginoth (niv33) has sometimes been taken to 
denote a particular kind of instrument, but it is a 
general term for string music. In Ps 68% we have 
ony contrasted with 0313, 2.e. the singers with the 
players. 

(c) This division of the orchestra is supplemented 
by instruments which occur only in the Book of 
Daniel (35*-). These are the psantérin (j1»1D8), the 
kitharis (o1np), and the sabbekha (xpap). The 
psantérin* is the Greek Wadrhpiov, and that is all 
we know definitely about it. It has been identified 
by some with the magadis, but this is itself only a 
general term for an instrument (most commonly, 
however, a lyre) which could be played in octaves ; 
and with a dulcimer because of the retention of 
the word in the Arabic santir. But psantérin may 
just as well have kept its original force, and have 
denoted a harp played with both hands. There is 
nothing to lead us to identify it with the dulcimer 
represented on Assyrian monuments. The kitharist 
is the Greek KcOdpa. 

The sabbekhat is the Greek cauBixn. But the 
sambuca is itself a word of very varied import. 
Stainer (Mus. of the Bible, p. 39) concludes that it 
was a large and powerful harp of a rich quality of 
tone, perhaps similar to, if not identical with, the 
great Egyptian harp. Weiss (Mus. Inst. p. 67) goes 
to the opposite extreme, and holds that it was a 
small ¢rigon characterized by a high shrill tone, 
and used to accompany female voices. Chappell 
(Hist. of Mus. p. 255) summarizes the various mean- 
ings given to the word in Greek writers: it was 
either a trigon, a barbitos or many-stringed lyre, a 
lyrophemiz or Pheenician lyre, a Greek lyre, a 
magadis, 2 pipe, a dulcimer, or a siege-ladder ; in 
short, anything made of elder-wood. It was not, 
however, a ‘sackbut,’ 7.¢. a trombone. 

2. Wind Instruments.—(a) Of these the one in 
most general use was the flute or halil (45m). It 
has been denied that it was ever used to accompany 


* In Dn 39. 10.15 the word is spelt ]"73D8, in v.7 P7wIDB. 
+ Dn 35.7.10.15, Kethibh Dinp, Keré Dn? (as in Targums). 
{ Baer reads NDay- 
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sacred song, but this is very doubtful. In 1S 105 
and 1K 1* it is played in descending from and 
ascending to the High Place, and its tones accom- 
panied the festal processions of pilgrims from the 
country (Is 30”). In the second temple it was 
layed before the altar on twelve days: the day of 
killing the first and that of killing the second 
Passover, the first day of unleavened bread, Pente- 
cost, and the eight days of the Feast of Tabernacles 
(Hrachin ii. 3, Succah v. 1). While the singers 
required to be Levites, other distinguished Israel- 
ites might perform on the instruments. The flute 
was also used at marriage feasts and funerals: in 
the time of Christ, even the poorest were expected 
to provide two flautists at a funeral. 

‘lute-like instruments date from the very earliest 
times. From the first, two kinds are met with—the 
long flute, played by blowing in one end and held 
straight before the player, and the oblique flute, 
played by blowing in a hole at the side. Both 
these kinds are depicted on the Egyptian monu- 
ments. Double flutes are also shown in the 
Egyptian and Assyrian monuments; they were 
probably preferred as giving the performer a 
greater range or compass. The material of which 
flutes were made was at first the reed, then wood 
of various kinds, and lastly bone and ivory. 

Wood-winds were of two kinds: those with and 
those without reeds or vibrating tongues. The 
former are represented by the oboe and clarinet, 
the latter by the flute proper. From specimens 
found in Pompeii and elsewhere it is known that 
the Greeks were familiar with reed instruments, 
especially those provided with a single tongue, and 
therefore of the clarinet class. If we are to trust 
the evidence of ancient myths (cf. legend of Apollo 
and Marsyas), the Greeks owed this instrument to 
the Phrygians, who may have acquired the double 
flute from the Assyrians. 

Whether the halit was a single or double flute, 
or a flue or reed pipe, we donot know. It is certain 
that the Hebrews had every opportunity of becom- 
ing acquainted with all these kinds, but we have 
no information on the subject. In any case, the 
number of notes was limited to those produced by 
stopping the holes with the fingers, as the keyed 
flute is entirely a modern invention. 

It has been held by some that nekedb (273 Ezk 28% 
AV and RY ‘pipes’) designates the double flute ; 
but this is inconsistent with the context, and is 
altogether erroneous. A. B. Davidson renders the 
word ‘ grooves.’ 

Again, néhiloth (ribn3) in the heading of Ps 5 is 
a term of very uncertain meaning. 

(6) The ‘wgab (23) or apy) is a somewhat uncer- 
tain term. The LXX renders the word variously, 
xiOdpa (Gn 47), aduds (Job 21” 30%), and dpyavoy 
(Ps 1504). It is not a general term for a musical 
instrument (dpyavov), as we can see from the con- 
text. Some writers think it to have been a syrinz 
or Pan’s pipe, others a bagpipe. But we have 
really no evidence in support of either view. If 
aay means to blow in (which, it must be confessed, 
is pure conjecture), then the noun would denote 
wind instruments in general, and this gives a good 
sense in all the above passages. ‘Thus Jubal 
(Gn 421) is the inventor of string and wind instru- 
ments, and in Ps 150 minnim and ‘ugab represent 
the same divisions of the orchestra. ‘ 

(c) Mashrékitha (xpi) is another of the instru- 
ments mentioned in Dn (3°71), The name is 
derived from a verb meaning to hiss, and is there- 
fore applicable either to the oblique flute or Pan’s 
pipe. Of course the hissing effect is more pro- 
nounced in playing the syrinz, and it is most 
probably the instrument meant. : : 

(d) The symphonia (735%) is also mentioned in 
Dn (3°) alone. The Greek cuupwvla, from which 
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this word is derived, did not originally denote an 
instrument, but a concordant interval. Tradition 
applies it to the bagpipe. Originally the form of 
this instrument may have been developed from the 
double flute, one of the pipes being shorter and 
being used for the melody, while the longer fur- 
nished a droning bass accompaniment. We are 
told by Athenzeus (Lib. x. p. 439) that Antiochus 
Epiphanes used to dance to the sound of the sym- 
phonia. To this day the Italians have a bagpipe 
called zampugna or sampogna, and a chifonre or 
symphonie was an instrument of the same class 
used in the Middle Ages. In Rome this instru- 
ment was introduced in the time of the Empire 
under the name of tibia wtricularis or chorus, and 
soon became highly popular. Seneca (Hp. 76) is 
indignant at the applause bestowed on a bagpipe 
player. 

(¢) The horn (728 shéphar, j7p keren; AV trumpet, 
and so confused with hdzdzéerah except where they 
occur together, when 75w is rendered cornet [see 
Driver, Joel and Amos, p. 146]) originally consisted 
of aram’s horn. It was afterwards sometimes made 
of metal, but the actual ram’s horn was always re- 
tained for certain purposes. It had a loud piercing 
tone, was of limited compass, and was wholly un- 
suited to concerted music. It was used to summon 
the people to attention, and for making signals. 
The first mention of it in the OT is at the giving of 
the law (Ex 19). Its blasts proclaimed the year of 
Jubilee (Ly 25°). The ‘ blowing’ (ay:7), commanded 
in Nu 29!, was probably performed on the shéphar, 
as it is still employed at that festival. It was also 
blown at the feast of the New Year and on fast- 
days. In time of war the shdphar summoned and 


assembled the army (Jeg 377 and often), and the 
prophet foretold that it should announce the recall 
of the people from exile (Is 27), 
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The shéphar is retained in the service of the 
modern synagogue : it is blown during the services 
on New Year's Day (except when that happens to 
be a Sabbath), at the conclusion of the Day of 
Atonement, on the 7th day of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, and during the entire month of Elul, after 
the recital of the supplications. The modern 
shophar is a real ram’s horn, curved at the end, but 
otherwise straightened by heat. 

(f) The trumpet or hdzdzérah (77837) is the only 
Heb. instrument of which we have an indubitably 


TABLE OF SHEWBREAD AND TRUMPETS. 
(From Arch of Titus). 


authentic representation. On the Arch of Titus 
two specimens are depicted along with the golden 
Table of Shewbread. Some little difficulty has 


been caused by their not tallying perfectly with 
the description given by Josephus (Ant. III. xil. 6). 
He says that the trumpet (asdsra) was nearly a 
yard long, a little wider than a flute, with a slight 
expansion near the mouthpiece, to, catch the 
breath, and ending in a bell, just as in the war- 
trumpets. This description corresponds with the 
form of trumpet shown on a coin of the time of 
the emperor Hadrian, which bears the inscrip- 
tion pbevy mand «Deliverance of Jerusalem.’ The 
instruments on the Arch of Titus, of which we do 
not see the mouthpiece, are very long, being sup- 
ported by rests, and gradually swell out into along 
and not very wide bell. See, further, TRUMPET. 

The Silver Trumpets are said to have been 
made by Moses of beaten silver (Nu 10°); they 
were blown by priests; and they belonged to the 
sacred vessels. The nature and meaning of the 
signals is indicated in Nu 107°). 

3. Percussion Instruments.—(a) The toph (4h) or 
tabret is first mentioned in Gn 31%, The LXX 
and other Greek versions render this word by 
Tumavoy ; in Arab. we have duf, in Spanish aduffa. 
This instrument was a small hand-drum. The duf 
of the Arabs is made of a circle of light wood, over 
the edge of which is stretched a piece of goat-skin. 
The wood is pierced with five openings, in which 
thin metal discs are set, in order to give greater 
effect to the drum-beat. The duf is about 10 in. in 
diameter, and 2in. indepth. It is usually played 
by women to accompany their dances and pro- 
cessions at weddings and public festivals. 

The hand-drum is frequently represented both 
in Egyptian and Assyrian monuments. Some- 
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times we have an approach to the modern use 
of the drum. In some cases it is attached to the 
player by a belt fastened reund his waist, while 
his hands act as drumsticks. One form of this 
instrument is slightly bulged, like a little barrel. 
Perhaps the rudeness of the drawing alone accounts 
for its somewhat square appearance. 

The modern Egyptian ¢adls are of two kinds. 
The one is like our common military drum, but 
not so deep; it is hung obliquely. The other is 
a kind of kettledrum, of tin-copper, with a parch- 
ment face; it is generally about 16 in. in diameter, 
and not more than 4 in depth in the centre, and is 
beaten with two slender sticks. 

(0) Cymbals are mentioned in the OT under two 
names, méziltaim (o:ndya) and gelzélim (dsb); the 
latter only occurs in 25 6° and Ps 150. In Zee 
14° the RV translates oa iby by ‘the bells of the 
horses,’ but there is no absolute necessity for 
departing here from the commoner rendering. The 
Egyptians at the present day decorate the breast- 
leather and head-stalls of their horses with coins 
and other ornaments, and a metal disc would be 
better suited for inscriptions than a bell. The 
word used elsewhere for a bell is pays. In 1 Ch15” 
we are told that cymbals were made of brass. 

Two varieties of cymbals have been found in 
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Egypt and Assyria: the one similar to a modern 
soup-plate, but having a somewhat larger rim; 
the other conical in form, with a handle at the 
peak. The flat cymbals have a hole through 
which a thong or cord was passed, and were 
played by clashing the instruments together side- 
ways: of the second kind, the one was brought 
down on the top of the other. In Egypt, Greece, 
and Rome, as well as among the Hebrews, the 
cymbals were used by the conductor to mark the 
time. 

It has been supposed that the you sds of Ps 
150° (AV ‘loud cymbals’) were castanets, or metal 
discs fixed to two fingers of one hand; but this is 
by no means certain, though such castanets are 
still used. 

(c) The ménadan‘tm (oyiy3s2) are mentioned in 
28 6°, where the RV renders ‘castanets,’ and in 
marg. sistra. The latter suits the root-meaning, 


EGYPTIAN SISTRUM. 


and is supported by the Vulg., where we have 
systra. The sistrum consisted of two thin metal 

lates, bent together at the top, and fitted with a 
fandle at the bottom. The plates were pierced 
with holes, through which rods were passed having 
rings at theirends. This instrument was used in 
Egypt to call attention to the various acts of 
public worship, or to scare away malign influence. 

(d) The word shalishim (ore dyi) occurs, evidently 
as an instrument of some sort, in1§$ 18% It can 
hardly mean a trigon (but see Wellhausen, ‘ Psalms’ 
in PB 230, and references in Driver, Joel and 
Amos, 236n.); but what it does mean we do not 
know. Wehave no evidence of the existence of the 
triangle (to which it has been referred) in Assyria 
or Egypt. 
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MUSTARD (civam, sinapis).—The conditions to 


be fulfilled by the mustard are that it should be 


a familiar plant, with a very small seed (Mt 17”, 
Lk 175), sown in the earth, 2.c. annual, growing 
larger than garden herbs (Adxavoy, olus, Mt 13%), 
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having large branches (Mk 4°), or, in the more 
exaggerated language of Luke (131°), becoming a 
‘great tree,’ attractive to passing birds. The wild 
mustards of the Holy Land, Sinapis arvensis, L., 
the field mustard or charlock, and S. alba, L., 
the white mustard, are familiar weeds, growing 
in every part of the country. They would have 
been called civam: in the time of Christ, as they 
are now called khardal=sinapis. The cultivated 
mustard is Sinapis nigra, L. The seed is well 
known for its minuteness. The plant grows to 
a size larger than the garden herbs, with which 
itis compared. The mustards are annuals, repro- 
duced with extraordinary rapidity wherever the 
seed finds a lodgment, a particular which seems 
to be implied in the parable. In fat soil they 
often attain a height of 10 or 12 ft., and have 
branches which attract the passing birds. Many 
plants which attain a far less size than these are 
called shajar=‘tree’ by the Arabs. One of the 
many examples of this is in the plants of the 
Borraginaceous genus Arnebia, which are only a 
few inches to a foot in height, but are known as 
shajaret el-arneb=‘the rabbit tree.’ It would not 
seem at all strange to any native to speak of a 
mustard plant as shajaret el-khardal=‘mustard 
tree.’ Finally, they are favourites of the birds, 
which alight upon them to devour their seeds. 
The Greek word katecxjvwoev does not refer to 
nesting, but to a temporary rest. We may, then, 
justly conclude that the traditional and obvious 
interpretation meets all the reasonable demands 
of the passage. 

Owing to the expression ‘great tree’ (Lk 13%), 
some have sought for an arboreal plant. Salva- 
dora Persica, Garcin, has been suggested by Royle, 
on the authority of Ameuny, who states that this 
plant is found all along the banks of the Jordan, 
near Damascus, and is called by the Arabs khardal 
= ‘mustard.’ We unhesitatingly reject this plant 
for the following reasons. (1) It is not found in 
the localities mentioned, but only around the Dead 
Sea. It would have been quite unknown to most 
of the hearers of the parable, and to them only by 
chance. (2) We have not heard it called khardal, 
and doubt the fact of its being generally known 
by this name. But, admitting that it is known 
locally by this name, as attested by Ameuny, it 
would not have suggested itself at once to the 
simple hearers of the parable. (3) Its seed is never 
sown in gardens, while it is expressly stated that 
the mustard seed was so planted (Lk 131). (4) It 
is a perennial shrub, and therefore not a plant 
conspicuous by its rapid propagation from seed, 
a point of prime importance in the parable. (5) 
Although a taller plant than the mustard usually 
is, it would not suit the literal requirements of a 
‘great tree.’ It is a shrub, seldom more than 6 
to 8 ft. tall, and grows in thickets. It would 
require as much exaggeration to call it a ‘great 
tree’ as to so designate the mustard. (6) Salva- 
dora Persica could, by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion, be called an herd, while of mustard it is 
expressly said that it is petfov trav Naxdvwy, ‘the 
greatest among herbs’ (Mt 13°). G. E. Post. 


MUTH-LABBEN.—See PSALMS. 


MUTILATION. — See CRIMES AND PUNISH- 
MENTS, vol. i. p. 525°. 


MYNDUS (Mvvéos) was a city of Caria, situated 
on the extreme western extremity of the peninsula 
on whose southern coast lies Halicarnassus. It 
plays very little part in ancient history; and its 
only importance seems to have lain in the silver 
mines beside it, which were worked in ancient 
and in medieval times. From them the site de- 
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rives its modern name, Gumushli. It was one of 
the places to which letters in favour of the Jews 
were sent by the Romans about B.c. 139, 1 Mac 
15%; cf. DrELUS, Cos, CNIDUS, HALICARNASSUS. 
This fact proves that Myndus must have been a 
self-governing and independent city at that time, 
and not one of the cities of the Carian confederacy ; 
see CARIA. It also shows that Jews went there, 
and the silver trade would naturally attract per- 
sons with their financial instincts. On the site, 
see Paton in Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1887, 
p. 66; 1896, p. 204. W. M. RAMSAY. 


MYRA (Mvpa or Méfja), a city of Lycia.—The 
name is used in neuter plural, Ac 27°, where, 
however, many authorities have feminine singular. 
The same doubt between neuter plural and femi- 
nine singular exists in Ac 211, where the Western 
Text adds after Patara cal Mupa, et deinde Myram ; 
some MSS Mipay in Acta Pauli et Thecle, 40 (but 
év Mépos, al.); the form in Strabo p. 666 and 
Ptolemy y. 3, 6, is Mvpa, of doubtful gender and 
number: but Pliny Nat. Hist. xxxii. 2, 17, 
Ptolemy viii. 17, 23, use the plural form; Athe- 
neeus il. 53, p. 59, ClG 4288, and Basil Epist. 
218, have év Mupus : the Byzantine lists frequently 
have gen. Mipwy, probably never Mvpas. Many 
late writers, Theophanes pp. 465, 483 (de Boor), 
Glykas p. 587, Basil Sel. Vit. S. Thecle, i. p. 272, 
Cedrenus pp. 511, 512, Zonaras iii. p. 589, use the 
plural form; and Malalas varies, p. 365 77 Mupg, 
p. 448 7a Mupa. Constantine Porph. de Them. i. 
p. 36 avoids the name, but says it is called from 
the sacred ptpa (suggesting thus the reason why the 
Christian writers preferred the neuter plural form) ; 
Stephanus mentions that both the feminine and 
the neuter forms were in use; but there is hardly 
any authority for M’pa fem. sing. in any case 
except accus.; and even there it isinferior. The 
literary form therefore was certainly 74 Mupa, but 
there was evidently also a popular form tiv Mipav 
(with which compare Avorpay- Avorpos Ac 14° § 
161-2, Clupeam-Clupeis Wolfflin’s note on Czesar 
Bell. Afr. 3, 1), which has given rise to the modern 
Dembre. In the words where double declension 
exists, the tendency to acc. sing. fem. and plural 
in other cases is marked. 

Myra was not one of the greatest cities of Lycia 
in the Greek period, but rose to importance under 
the Empire, and became the capital of Lycia under 
the Byzantine Empire and in the ecclesiastical 
organization. The reason for its growth lay in 
the development of navigation. In the older 
system of sailing by hugging the coast from point 
to point, Myra was merely one out of many coast 
towns, and had nothing to give it special import- 
ance. But as the bolder method became common 
of running direct between the Lycian and the 
Egyptian coasts, keeping off Cape Akamas, the 
western point of Cyprus, the two harbours that 
were found most convenient were Myra at the 
north end of the course and Alexandria at the 
south. There had been an immense development 
of trade between the East Aigean coasts and 
Egypt under the Ptolemies (compare Paton-Hicks, 
Inscriptions of Cos, p. xxxiii): under the Roman rule 
Egyptian export trade was diverted towards Italy 
and Rome (which was to a considerable extent fed 
on Egyptian grain). As the prevailing wind in the 
eastern Mediterranean is westerly, the corn-ships for 
Rome could not make a direct voyage towards the 
west, but had to use the protection of the irregular 
coasts of Asia Minor and Crete and the local coast- 
winds. For that purpose they must either take the 
long circular course round the Syrian coast, or sail 
direct across to Lycia; and the steadiness of the 
western winds tempted to the direct crossing. 

Examples of this direct course, showing that it 


was regarded as quite usual, are—(1) the Alex- 
andrian corn-ship (Ac 27%) for Rome, which St. 
Paul found in Myra, Ac 27° ; (2) an ideal voyage, 
founded, of course, on contemporary facts, is de- 
scribed in Lucian’s Navigiwm s. Vota.: an Italian 
corn-ship, sailing from Alexandria, sighted Akamas 
on the seventh day, but the strength of the west 
wind prevented it from clearing the cape, and it 
had to run for the Syrian coast (Cyprus offering 
no harbours, but only open roadsteads); in ten 
days from Sidon the ship reached the Khelidonian 
Islands east from Myra (compare St. Paul’s fif- 
teen days, according to the Western Text, from 
Cesarea to Myra), and afterwards it failed to 
keep the proper course in shelter south of Crete * 
(Ac 277), and ultimately on the seventieth day 
from Alexandria took refuge in the harbour of 
Pirzeus, where its great size attracted many 
visitors, and gave the opportunity for Lucian’s 
Dialogue; (3) Gregory Nazianzen, sailing from 
Alexandria direct for Greece, ran across the Par- 
thenic Sea (the Levant, defined by Ammianus 
xxii. 15, 2, as another name for the Issiac Sea), 
till he came near Cyprus, ‘and under Cyprus cut 
the wave in a straight course for Hellas’ (Carmen 
de vita swa 128 ff, Orat. xviii. 31); he set sail in 
November, and apparently took twenty days to 
Rhodes (Carmen de rebus swis 312). 

The maritime importance of Myra continued 
into the Middle Ages. Tomaschek quotes from 
the pilgrim Szewulf the desctiption of it as portus 
Adriatici (t.e. the eastern half of the Mediter- 
ranean, compare Ac 277”) maris, sicut Constanti- 
nopolis est portus Aiget maris.; The town by the 
harbour, strictly speaking, was Andriake, while 
Myra was 20 stadia or 23 miles inland ; but com- 
monly the port town is called Myra. It was a 
well-protected harbour ; but storms in the neigh- 
bourhood are mentioned, such as that which 
destroyed the Arab fleets in A.D. 807 (Theophanes, 
p. 483, de Boor); compare others mentioned in 
Acta S. Nicolai (under Constantine), and in 
Lucian’s Navigiwm at the Khelidonian Islands. 

As Myra was at one end of an unusually long 
sea-course, the sailors paid and discharged their 
vows there to the deity that protected their course. 
The ancient name of this deity is not known: 
Tozer, in a note to Finlay’s History of Greece, i. 
p. 124, suggests Poseidon. The Christians put in 
his place St. Nicolas, who was bishop of Myra 
under Constantine; and that saint became the 
great sailors’ patron for the Levant, as St. Phocas 
of Sinope was for the Euxine. According to the 
story, Nicolas was born at Patara and buried at 
Myra; and the pilgrim Sewulf touched at these 
two ports on his return from the Holy Land, just 
as St. Paul did in the Western Text of Ac 21}, 


See the descriptions in Benndorf Lykia, Spratt and Forbes, 
Beaufort, Fellows, Leake, Texier, etc.; Tomaschek Historische 
Topographie von Kleinasien iim Mittelalter (Wien. Akad. 
Sutzungsber. 1891) ; Ramsay St. Paul the Trav. pp. 298, 319. 


W. M. RAmSay. 
MYRRH.—Two words in Heb. are rendered in 
AV ‘myrrh.’ 14. 55 mér. The LXX tr. it vari- 
ously: cutpya (Ex 308 etc.), xpdxivos (Pr 77 B), 
oraxth (Ca 1 etc.). The Arabs call it murr. It 
is a gum resin from Balsamodendron Myrrha, 
Nees, a shrubby tree, which grows in Yemen and 
the adjacent regions of Africa. The leaves are 
ternate, with obovate, obtuse leaflets, denticulate 
at tip, and the fruit ovate, smooth, somewhat 
larger than a pea. Murr occurs in pieces of 
irregular form, composed of more or less agglu- 
tinated tears, usually covered with the dust caused 
by their attrition. The colour varies from pale 
reddish- yellow to red or reddish-brown. ‘The 
* De ray Kpnrny dekidy Aa Bovras, x.7.A., Lucian, U,¢, 
+ The same passage is referred to in vol. ii. p. 
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odour is balsamic, and the taste bitter and acrid. 
Myrrh is astringent, stimulant, and antiseptic. It 
is used in medicine as an astringent and emmena- 
gogue, and its powder is an ingredient of many 
dentifrices. The tincture is used in gargles, and 
the powder as a stimulant to foul and indolent 
ulcers. It was one of the gifts of the Magi 
(Mt 2"). It was used as a perfume (Ps 458, Pr 72”, 
Ca 18 5°), for the purification of women (Est 21”), 
for embalming (Jn 19%), and as an anodyne (Mk 
153), 

2. wd lét, oraxri, stacte. This Heb. word is the 
same as the Arab. /ddhan or ladhdn, and the Gr. 
Ajdavoy or Addavov, Lat. ladanum or labdanwm. 
This is a resinous exudation of various species of 
Cistus (‘rock rose’), particularly C. villosus, L., 
which grows abundantly along the coast and in 
the mountains of Syria and Palestine. It is a 
low shrub, of the order Cistinw, with pink, rose- 
like flowers, in umbel-like cymes. The leaves are 
elliptical to obovate-oblong, and more or less wavy. 
A drink like tea is made from the somewhat 
aromatic leaves. The exudation is sometimes 
collected from the beards of goats. In Cyprus 
men with leathern breeches go through the lad- 
anum thickets, and the resin which adheres to 
their garments is scraped off and moulded into 
rolls. It is also collected by a kind of rake or 
whip, with a double row of leather thongs. It 
has rubefacient properties, and was formerly a con- 
stituent of warming plasters. Jé¢ is mentioned 
only twice (Gn 37% AV and RV text ‘myrrh,’ 
RVm ‘ladanum,’ 43% AV and RV ‘myrrh’). 
Zraxr} is mentioned in Sir 24%, The-Turks still 
value it as a perfume. G. E. Post. 


MYRTLE (017 hddas, hence 1513 Hadassah, the 
Jewish name of Esther).—The Arabic has three 
words for the myrtle, rihdn, ’ds, and hadas, the 
last of which is identical with the Hebrew. Hddas 
occurs six times in the OT. Im three of these 
(Neh 8, Is 4119 55!) the LXX has supolivy, in the 
rest épéwy=‘of the hills’ (Zec 1% 10-4, where the 
translators must have had the reading 0777 instead 
of mei). The myrtle, Myrtus communis, L., is 
an evergreen shrub, usually from 3 to 4 ft. high. 
Occasionally, in moist soil, it attains a height of 
8 ft. It flourishes from the sea-level to an alti- 
tude of 4000 ft. The southernmost range of 
Lebanon is called Jebel Rihdn, from the abund- 
ance of this shrub on its flanks. It grows on 
bare hillsides and by watercourses in beautiful 
green clumps. 

Being so low a shrub, it is quite improper to 
speak of it as forming groves. A variety is 
cultivated, especially in Damascus, which often 
reaches a height of 10 or 12 ft., but never attains 
the proportions of a tree. The translation ‘myrtle 
trees’ (Zec 18111) ig unwarrantable, as the original 
has not the word ¢rees *yy (const.), but simply 0577 
=‘myrtles.’ The flowers are white, about an inch 
broad, and of a delicate, pretty structure. The 
berries are first white, and then turn to a bluish- 
black. They are sweetish-astringent in_ taste, 
and are much liked by the natives, who call them 
hanblds, a corruption of hab el-ds (‘the berry of 
the myrtle’). The leaves are lanceolate, dark 
green, and fragrant, especially when pressed and 
rubbed between the thumb and fingers. The 
natives use them as follows :—(a) The dried leaves 
are pounded in a mortar, sifted, and the powder 
mixed with oil is used to anoint the bodies of 
young infants, or the dry powder is dusted over 
the surface to toughen the skin, and prevent 
excoriations from the friction of the clothing. 
(b) The beds of infants are sometimes stuffed with 
the dried leaves, from a belief in their medicinal 
virtue. Both the berries and the leaves are sold 
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in the markets, but the writer has never seen the 
flowers sold, nor has he heard of fragrant water 
being distilled from them, as alleged by some. 
G. E. Post, 

MYSIA (Mucia) was the name customarily used 
for the north-western part of Asia Minor, border- 
ing on the Hellespont and the Propontis, and 
bounded east and south by Bithynia, Phrygia, 
and Lydia. The Troad is sometimes included in 
it, and sometimes distinguished from it. Under 
the late Roman empire the name fell into disuse, 
and Hellespontus was substituted for it as the 
title of a province in the fourth and following cen- 
turies. The boundaries were vague and undeter- 
minable ; and the uncertainty led to the proverb 
xupls Ta Muodv cal Ppvydv, applied to what cannot 
be defined. Of places mentioned in the Bible, 
Assos and TROAS were in Mysia, ADRAMYTTIUM 


on the border between it and Lydia. It formed 
part of the Roman province Asia. 
Mysia is mentioned only in Ac 167-8. St. Paul, 


with Silas and Timothy, being prevented by the 
Spirit from preaching in Asia, turned northward 
with the intention of entering Bithynia, with its 
great, populous, and civilized cities, hardly inferior 
even to Ephesus ; but when they came so far north 
as to be opposite Mysia (xara rhyv Muotay: for 
this use of xaré compare Herodotus i. 76, Thucy- 
dides vi. 65 and 104, Ac 277; but see Blass on 
Ac 16%), they were ordered not to enter Bithynia ; 
and they then turned towards the west, |passing 
through but not preaching in Mysia, till they 
reached the coast at Troas. 

A tradition existed that, on this journey through 
Mysia, Paul and Silas had founded a church ata 
place named Poketos, between the Rhyndacus and 
Cyzicus, as is mentioned in the Acta S. Phileteri 
(Acta Sanctorum, May 19). This is hardly con- 
sistent with Ac 16’, but is not absolutely contra- 
dictory, as, though not regularly evangelizing in 
Mysia, it is clearly possible that Paul and Silas 
might convert individuals on the way either at 
Poketos or at Troas. But the tradition is late, 
for the Acta Phileteri profess to be only of the 
4th cent., and may be later. An ancient Mysian 
tradition existed, assigning to a certain One- 
siphorus the evangelization of part at least of 
Mysia: Onesiphorus was martyred at Parium 
under the proconsulate of Adrian, and this date 
is a strong proof of trustworthiness, for Adrian 
was actually proconsul of Asia about A.D. 109-114. 
It is ‘ulileelg that the recollection of so obscure an 
officer could have been correctly preserved except 
in a true old tradition: see Expos. Times, 1898, 
p. 495. W. M. Ramsay. 


MYSTERY.—The term ‘mystery’ opens up a 
wide and interesting, though somewhat obscure, 
field of inquiry to the Christian theologian. Much 
of it is, however, extra-biblical, and must therefore 
rather be indicated than discussed in this place. 
We shall consider, first, the NT use of the word 
pvorhpiov ; second, the chief features of the Greek 
mysteries; and, third, the question how far the 
latter influenced the language of the NT. 

i. NT USE OF THE TERM Mvoriprov.—The mean- 
ing of this word in classical Greek was anything 
hidden or secret, especially in the plural 7a wvornjpia, 
the sacred rites above referred to, from which all 
who had not passed through a ceremony of initia- 
tion were excluded. The root verb «Jw is formed 
by that act of closing the lips which it primarily 
signifies (though it is applied also to the closing of 
the eyes), and appears alike in the Latin mutus, 
and our own (colloquial) ‘mum.’ ‘Mummery’ is 
a curiously parallel formation to the Greek 
‘mystery.’ They find their point of contact, 
doubtless, in the mystery-plays of the Middle 
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Ages. The verb pvéw, most frequently met with 
in the passive, means to initiate into the mysteries, 
—oi peuunuévo are the initiated, cf. 3 Mac 2*°,—and 
then generally to instruct. St. Paul says, Ph 4” 
pentnuat, RV ‘1 have learned the secret.’ 

That which is hidden or secret may, it is evident, 
be (1) absolutely so, that is, in its own nature 
inaccessible or incomprehensible, or (2) completely 
hidden, that is, as yet unrevealed, or (8) partially 
or comparatively secret or obscure, due to some 
want of clearness in the medium of communica- 
tion, as when the expression is figurative instead of 
being literal. 

The first of these, which is emphatically the 
modern signification of ‘mystery,’ as that which 
cannot be known, is practically foreign both to 
classical and biblical Greek. With regard to it, 
Cremer (s.v.) quotes two remarks of the Scholiast 
on Aristophanes (Ran. 459, Av. 1073) bearing out 
this statement; and though Lightfoot on Col 1% 
apparently finds this meaning in two passages 
(1 Co 15%, Eph 5*), of which the one seems to fall 
under (2) and the other under (3), he admits that 
the ‘idea is quite accidental, and must be gathered 
from the special circumstances of the case, for it 
cannot be inferred from the word (“uvorjprov) itself.’ 
This is not, of course, to say that in religion, in 
the Christian religion itself, there are no difficulties, 
nothing transcendental or mysterious in the ordi- 
nary sense. On the contrary, such difficulties must 
ever attach to man’s thoughts of the infinite and 
the divine, but it is not upon these elements that 
the attention of the biblical writers is concentrated. 
If they are thought of at all, it is rather as the 
unrevealed than the incomprehensible, the result 
of seeing through a glass darkly, until the time 
when man shall know even asalsoheis known. In 
the third of the significations noted above, uvorijpior, 
it has been remarked (Thayer-Grimm, Lezicon, 
s.v.), like si] and 1\0 in Rabbinic writers, denotes 
the mystic or hidden sense, that which is conveyed 
in a figure, parable, or vision. 


‘It is plain,’ says Principal Campbell (Dissertations on the 
Four Gospels, ix. pt. i.), ‘that, in this case, the term “urripioy 
is used comparatively ; for, however clear the meaning intended 
to be conveyed in the apologue, or parable, may be to the 
intelligent, it is obscure, compared with the literal sense, which, 
to the unintelligent, proves a kind of veil. The one is, as it 
were, open to the senses; the other requires penetration and 
reflection, Perhaps there was some allusion to this import of 
the term when our Lord said to his disciples, ‘To you it is 
given to know the mystery of the kingdom of God; but to them 
that are without, all these things are done in parables” (Mk 411), 
The apostles were let into the secret, and got the spiritual sense 
of the similitude, while the multitude amused themselves with 
the letter, and searched no further.’ 


Thus we have the ‘mystery of the seven stars’ 
(Rey 1°) and the ‘mystery of the woman’ (Rev 
17’). The difficulty or obscurity is here of a sub- 
jective character, while that in the case of the 
second of the three senses which we have dis- 
tinguished, and which is the most prominent 
throughout the NT, is objective. In the case of 
the latter, «vorjpiov is correlative to droxdd\vyis, 
the secret to the discovered or revealed. In so far 
as revelation has taken place, the ‘mystery’ is a 
knowledge of that which had been secret but is so 
no longer; while yet unrevealed, droxé\uis is a 
possibility only which awaits the time at which it 
shall become actual and the hidden pass into 
knowledge. _The latter sense is naturally most 
conspicuous in the passages of the Apocr. in which 
the word occurs, whether referring to the secret 
purpose or will of men (To 127, Jth 2?, 2 Mac 1322) 
or of God (Wis 2”), or simply to secrets in general 
(Sir 22% 2776-17-21), In the NT the same meaning 
is perhaps conveyed in 1 Co 18? 142, while in 1 Co 
15° wuorhproy buiv Néyw we see the mystery in the 
act of passing out of the one stage into the other. 

The great ‘mystery’ of the NT is the Divine 


plan of salvation, hitherto hidden from the world, 
but now made known in Christ (ef. Ro 11%, Eph 6”, 
Col 125, 1'Ti 3°15). In this sense the apostles 
and ministers of Christ become olkovduor pvornplov 
G00 (1 Co 41; cf. Col 2? 48, also [WH] 1 Co 21). It 
is the ‘mystery of his will’ (Eph 1%), the ‘mystery 
of God, even Christ’ (Col 2? RV), the ‘mystery of 
Christ,’ that is, respecting Christ (Col 4°), the 
‘mystery of the gospel’ (Eph 6”), but everywhere 
it is the ‘dispensation of the mystery which from 
all ages hath been hid in God who created all 
things’ (Eph 3%). It is noteworthy that, out of 26 
(or 27) occurrences of wvorhpiov in the NT, 10 should 
be within the comparatively brief compass of Eph 
and Col. The saving purpose of God, hitherto a 
mystery because unrevealed, is still such where it 
is not yet received, as by those destitute of mlorus 
or evcéBeva (1 Ti 3% 1%), or in so far as it has not 
been grasped, e.g. in its extension so as to include 
the Gentiles (Eph 3*-*). Nor is the term confined 
to Divine secrets. ‘It expresses sometimes those 
of a different and even contrary nature. Thus the 
apostle, speaking of the antichristian spirit, says, 
‘The mystery of iniquity doth already work” 
(2 Th 27). The spirit of antichrist hath begun to 
operate ; but the operation is latent and unper- 
ceived’ (G. Canipbel. 

An interesting point, and one full of significance 
for the history of the Church, is the Vulg. rendering 
of uvorhpiov by sacramentum. This is found in Dn 
218 46, To 127, Wis 2%, Eph 1d 33-9 GPE LAG Be, Laseny 
1”, Upon Eph 5 is founded the doctrine that 
marriage isa sacrament. The association of ideas 
connecting the two words appears to be the refer- 
ence to religion and the use of the symbol, whether 
in word or deed. Solemnity, awe-inspiring quality, 
marked both the mystery and the sacramental 
rite, whether we derive the latter from its legal or 
its military reference. Both came to be used in a 
very general and indefinite way, until the ecclesi- 
astical signification of sacramentum became fixed. 
Their primary application, however, was obviously 
the reason why ‘sacrament’ was first used of 
baptism and then transferred to the Lord’s Supper, 
rails with jvorjpiov the opposite process took 
place. 

ii. THE GREEK MyYSTERIES.—As the higher 
thought of Greece found expression in its phil- 
osophy, so, though all may not be true of them 
which the later writers report, it may be said that 
its deeper feelings found expression in the Mys- 
teries. In these there was, first of all, an element 
of tradition; they gathered up reminiscences of 
nature-worship,—man’s witness to his sense of 
dependence upon his natural environment,—and 
particularly those elements of it which still sur- 
vived in village custom and observance. But they 
seem also to have fixed attention upon problems 
of which nature-worship offered no solution—those 
suggested by the enigma of death, a certain sense 
of sin, the thought of an offended Deity, the need 
of purification. It is still a question how much in 
the development of these institutions was of native 
growth, how much was derived from foreign 
sources, and still more what these foreign 
sources were. Leaving such discussions aside, and 
also the tempting subject of Orphism, which is 
‘credited with two great contributions to religion 
—the belief in immortality, and the idea of personal 
holiness’ (L. Campbell), we note Lobeck’s division 
of the multitude of rites which passed under the 
name of Mysteries into (1) civic mysteries, (2) 
fanatical rites, whether public or private, and (3) 
occasional functions, designed to meet individual 
and special needs, 

Belonging to the first class, and under the 
patronage of the Athenian state, were maintained 
two forms of the worship of Demeter, the earth- 
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mother—the Thesmophoria and the LEleusinia. 
The former were so called from the ancestral 
precepts (@ecuol) by which the observances were 
strictly regulated. They constituted a festival of 
seed-time, lasted four days, were essentially a 
country rite; and those who took part in them 
were married women, the fruitfulness of married 
life being here, as elsewhere, associated with that 
of the soil. The most remarkable and elaborate of 
all the mysteries were, however, those celebrated at 
Eleusis, certainly in the beginning of the 6th cent. 
B.C., and perhaps at a much earlier period. They 
gathered up almost all the elements belonging to 
such rites which elsewhere are found separately ; 
with the worship of Demeter they combined that 
of Dionysus ; and some of their most profound and 
interesting features were probably derived from 
the kindred Orphic Mysteries. The Eleusinia 
included two annual celebrations—the Lesser 
Mysteries held at Agree, a suburb of Athens, in 
the month Anthesterion (roughly corresponding to 
February), and the Greater observed at Eleusis in 
the month Boedromion (September). The latter, 
therefore, was the autumn festival, the hiding 
away of the seed ; the former, the spring festival, 
celebrating its reappearance ; the interval between 
the two being mythologically represented as the 
sojourn of Persephone, the daughter of Demeter, 
in the under-world. Every one who desired to be 
initiated at Eleusis had to pass through the cere- 
monies at Agre, and probably a cycle of at least 
four stages, including two visits to each place, 
had to be observed. This might be spread over 
several years, so that it was said: mats wtorns Kal 
érémrys dvip—it bridged over the passage from 
youthtomanhood. The more important Mysteries 
(those at Eleusis) were under the control of a body 
of magistrates, but the active direction was taken 
by the lepopdvrns, who must be a descendant of 
Eumolpus, the Thracian bard, to whom the origin 
of the Mysteries was traditionally attributed. 
Candidates for initiation, having already qualified 
at Agree, were called pioru, and the leader or 
instructor of a group of such candidates was the 
uvoraywyés. The privilege of participation, at first 
confined to Athenians, was afterwards extended to 
all, women as well as men, except slaves, Persians 
(the hereditary enemy, specially excluded), and 
infamous or criminal persons. They took an oath 
of secrecy, were subjected to certain ceremonial 
restrictions in respect of diet and behaviour, and 
received some sort of instruction which prepared 
them for the experiences which lay before them. 
In the ceremonies themselves, which lasted nine 
days, from the 15th to the 23rd of the month, 
‘four acts were distinguished: (a) ka@apo.s, the 
preliminary purification ; (6) cvcraots, the rites and 
sacrifices which preceded and prepared the way for 
the actual celebration ;'(c) reder# or pvnows, the 
initiation properly so called ; and (d) éromreia, the 
last and highest grade of initiation’ (Gardner and 
Jevons). Secrecy characterized only the last two 
stages. One of the most interesting features of 
the occasion was the sacred truce which was pro- 
claimed at the beginning of the festival, and which 
was usually observed, though circumstances led to 
its abandonment during the latter portion of the 
Peloponnesian war. In the celebrations them- 
selves, only two points can be absolutely fixed— 
the purification known as dade piora (‘To the 
sea, O myste’), which took place on the 16th of 
the month, and the day of Iacchus, the 20th; 
other features are more or less hypothetically 
placed (Mommsen, este, p. 207). 

The probable order was as follows: On the first 
day, called dyvpyés, the assembling, the piora 
joined the group to which they were to be 
attached, and received the instruction already 


alluded to. On the second (the 16th) they went 
in solemn procession to the seacoast and bathed 
in the purifying waters. The third, fourth, and 
fifth days were occupied with various sacrifices, 

rocessions, and feasts. The last of these was 

nown as ‘the day of the torches,’ because in the 
evening, just before sunset, the great procession of 
the myste, each group led by its d¢dodx0s, or 
torch-bearer, set out for the temple at Eleusis, 
where they seem to have spent the night in visit- 
ing the places associated with the wandering of 
Demeter in search of her daughter Persephone. 
This procession divides what may be termed the 
Athenian from the Eleusinian section of the 
Mysteries. The sixth day (the 20th) was specially 
sacred, and bore, as we have seen, the name of 
Iacchus, who was identified with Bacchus 
(Dionysus), and represented as the husband or 
son of Persephone, his statue being borne in the 
procession. The next two nights were occupied 
with the higher stages of the symbolical cere- 
mony. These included a further purification, a 
progress through darkness unrelieved by either 
moonlight or torchlight, whence the myste@ passed 
into the lighted interior of the Great Hall of 
Initiation, where they were allowed to see and 
handle certain sacred objects which none but the 
érémrat (those who had received final initiation, 
émomreta) ever beheld. It seems certain that there 
were some representations of a dramatic character 
illustrating the myths of the deities involved— 
miracle plays, as we might call them, in which the 
more profound lessons which those in charge meant 
to convey were communicated. The return to 
Athens was made in a jesting mood, both on the 
part of the myste themselves and on that of the 
general population, which may have been due to 
the reaction from the strain and solemnity of the 
preceding days. The ninth day was termed m)\y- 
poxéae from certain peculiar libations with which 
the rite was brought to anend. Associated with 
these libations was one of the mystical formulas 
which were imparted in the course of the pro- 
ceedings, were esteemed specially sacred, and 
throw light upon the original character of the 
festival. The ninth day formula was te, cve—the 
first a prayer for rain, the second for fertility ; 
but the most notable of these sayings was that 
connected with the ‘communication of the sacred 
things’ (mapddocs r&v lepSv)—‘I have fasted: I 
have drunk of the potion: I have taken out of the 
casket, and after having tasted I have deposited 
in the basket: I have taken out of the basket 
again, and have put back into the casket.’ The 
combination of sight and .sound, of rhythmic 
movement, sacred association, mystic formula, 
and, above all, the obligation of secrecy, must 
have been deeply impressive, especially after being 
long looked forward to, and being made the object 
of careful preparation. 

Later writers exaggerated many of the features 
of the Mysteries, whether as Christians they re- 
garded them with suspicion and detestation, or in 
a wider interest supplemented by the help of 
imagination what history had left vague and 
obscure. 

‘High authorities,’ it has been said (L. Campbell, p. 264), 
‘whose gravity and depth of mind cannot be disputed, bear 
witness with one voice to the elevating influence of the 
Eleusinian Mysteries. Sophocles dwells emphatically on the 
incomparable happiness of the initiated both in life and after 
death ; and Plato, who had a far clearer vision both of God and 
immortality than any child of Eumolpus, can find no more 
fitting vehicle for his most transcendent thoughts than the 


imagery which he borrows from the contemplation of the 
Mysteries.’ 


This is not incompatible with the view that 
little or nothing of positive doctrine was conveyed 
in the Mysteries, from the symbolism of which 
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each man was left to take what he would, accord- 
ing to the dictum attributed by Synesius to 
Aristotle—‘ He is of opinion that the initiated 
learned nothing precisely, but received impres- 
sions, and were put into a certain frame of mind.’ 
Much has been done by excavations and the 
careful examination of contemporary inscriptions 
to throw light upon this interesting subject, but 
much more in this direction must be accomplished 
before we can claim to tread with confidence in a 
region the character of which rendered it peculiarly 
liable to be misunderstood and misrepresented. 

iii, THe Mysteries AND THE NT.—That the 
writers of the NT have derived much of their 
language and imagery from the Greek Mysteries, 
and that a consideration of the different shades of 
meaning in which pvorijpioyv is employed in the NT 

‘indicates that they have in this reference their 
unifying element, has been maintained with much 
ability and ingennity by A. S. Carman in a paper 
contributed to the Bibliotheca Sacra for October 
1893. The allusions which he recognizes in Scripture 
are to the following features of the Mysteries :— 


‘The word uvcr4piov and other derivatives of the verb pia ; 
the word seaerg, or the allied adjective form +éAsos with the 
idea of maturity or perfection; the word ézorre/a and its 
derivatives with the associated idea of a personal experience 
of the Divine fellowship ; certain specific allusions to the con- 
trast of light and darkness with the derived ideas of enlighten- 
ment, illumination, and the like; the term silence; the ideas 
of reservation and revelation of religious truth ; ideas associated 
with the office of hierophant, kerux, mystagogue, and the like ; 
and certain formal uses of the expressions touch, taste, handle, 
behold,—associated with the mystic paradosis’ (p. 623). 


Carman refers to similar allusions in classi- 
cal writers and the Church Fathers, but especially 
in the works of Philo Judeeus, and then examines 
the principal passages of the NT, printing in italics 
the words in which allusion is supposed to be de- 
tected, as in the following example: He 61° ‘ Let 
us press on unto perfection. For as touching those 
who were once enlightened and tasted of the 
heavenly gift, and were made partakers of the 
Holy Ghost and tasted the good word of God,’ etc., 
where, on this assumption, reference is made to 
‘the perfective aim of the rites, the characteristic 
idea of enlightenment, the symbolic tasting, and 
the participation in the Divine nature’ (p. 636). 

The attempt thus to trace in the apostolic 
language direct allusion to the Mysteries is pro- 
nounced by Anrich, in his careful and scholarly 
treatise on the connexion of the Mysteries with 
Christianity, to be ‘wholly unsuccessful’ (p. 143 
note). This writer regards the approximation of 
Christianity and the Mysteries, both in idea and 
usage, as having been introduced by the Gnostics, 
whose position in this respect Clement of Alex- 
andria and Origen sought to legitimate in a 
modified form within the Church. For the pre- 
Gnostic use of pvorijpiov and allied terms and 
ideas he turns with Hatch (Essays in Biblical 
Greek, pp. 57-62) to Jewish literature, especi- 
ally the apocryphal books of the OT. In these 
‘the plans of a king or general are termed pvo- 
tha ; they are his secrets, in so far that no one 
knows about them until he communicates them to 
his subordinates or puts them into operation’ 
(Anrich, p. 144). ‘This,’ says Hatch, ‘was a 
strictly Oriental conception. A king’s “counsel” 
was his ‘‘secret,” which was known only to him- 
self and his trusted friends. It was natural to 
extend the conception to the secret plans of God’ 
(p. 58). Hatch applies this conception to the ex- 
planation of the various passages in the NT, and 
finds it sufficient in every case except the two 

assages in Rey (1° 177) and Eph 5%, where he 
nas recourse to the ‘light which is thrown back- 
wards on the NT by Christian writers of the 2nd 
cent.’ (p. 59), in which light pvoripiov is seen to 
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have a certain parallelism to ovpBodov, rémos, or 
mapaBo7. 

tt io dountless an excellent rule to interpret NT 
language by reference to the LXX wherever pos- 
sible; it is to adduce a known cause where others, 
however plausible or probable, have about them 
more or less of uncertainty. But may not the 
latter be unduly and unnecessarily ignored? If a 
writer under ‘the constantly deepening impression 
produced by prolonged study of the subject that 
such allusions colour a large portion of those writ- 
ings of the NT which had Gentile environment’ is 
apt to push his theory too far, in accounting, for 
example, for the allusions in Eph and Col by the 
association of Ephesus with the impure rites of the 

redominant Diana-worship and the fact that 

hilippi was ‘ built upon the Thracian frontier, in 
the pathway of the original course of the Mysteries 
of Dionysus, and probably also of those of Demeter, 
as they spread throughout Greece’ (Carman, p. 
634; ef. Anrich, p. 144 note), may not another whose 
immediate object is to demonstrate the influence 
of the LXX underestimate indications of other 
influences? At least a side reference to the heathen 
Mysteries could scarcely be denied ences upon the 
supposition, in itself somewhat unlikely, that the 
NT writers, and particularly St. Paul, were so 
ignorant of the Mysteries that the term had only 
its LXX association for their minds, or that the 
Mysteries had altogether failed to colour by 
imagery drawn from them the language of the 
time. The cautious words of Kennedy (Sources of 
NT Greek, p. 109) should be borne in mind: 
‘Several of the biblical meanings, though appar- 
ently moulded by the Greek of the OT, may have 
been common enough in the spoken language as 
found in Egypt, Asia Minor, and Syria. When it 
is borne in mind that there are literally almost no 
remains of the later spoken language except the 
LXX andthe NT, in addition to the Comic writers, 
the supposition gains colour. At any rate, it shows 
us that we are not at liberty to make dogmatic 
assertions even in that sphere of the NT vocabu- 
lary where the influence of the LXX appears most 
powerful, the sphere of religious and theological 
terms.’ That a writer like St. Paul, who alludes 
to the Greek games, the Greek theatre, the Roman 
camp, should have passed over a phenomenon which 
offered so many suggestive points of view as the 
Mysteries, is almost incredible. Hatch himself, in 
his Hibbert Lectures, ascribes to them great in- 
fluence upon the language and institutions of the 
early Church. Clement of Alexandria sees and 
makes explicit use of the parallelism (Protrept. ch. 
xii.). Lightfoot (on Col 1°*) holds that there is a 
connexion between the language of St. Paul and 
the Mysteries, though he dwells on the ‘intentional 
paradox,’ that while ‘the heathen mysteries were 
strictly confined to a narrow circle, the Christian 
mysteries are freely communicated to all.’ 

If Lightfoot were right in finding in Col traces 
of an incipient Gnosticism, and if, as Anrich says, 
the relation between the Greek Mysteries and 
Christianity began with Gnosticism, the special 
frequency of reference to the Mysteries in Col and 
Eph, already noted, would acquire a new signifi- 
cance. But it is fair to say that the present trend 
of opinion is to follow Hort in giving a Judaic 
rather than a Gnostic interpretation to the heresies 
referred to in these Epistles. The tendency to re- 
gard the Mysteries as ignored in the NT is possibly 
due in part to a disinclination to find in them any 
formative influence upon primitive Christian insti- 
tutions. For such influence at this early stage it 
is not contended here ; later, as Cheetham remarks 
(Mysteries, p. 74), the concern is not with words, 
but things. But, ashe also says, ‘ when Mysteries 
were everywhere found, their terminology naturally 
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came to be commonly employed, and to be applied 
to matters altogether foreign to its original usage.’ 
The question is whether the analogy between the 
experiences of Christians and those who had under- 
gone the mystic initiation was sufficiently close 
and striking to account for the former being ex- 
pressed to some extent in terms of the latter even 
in the apostolic age. It must be admitted that 
the balance of authority on this point is somewhat 
doubtful; we must wait, as already remarked, for 
further light from inscriptions and other sources 
upon the usage of the time before it can be de- 
finitely decided. Meanwhile it cannot be called 
illegitimate, as it certainly is an enrichment of NT 
language, to surround such words as jvoripioy, 
Ténewos, érémrns with associations derived from so 
important an element of contemporary Greek life 
as the Mysteries. 
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_ LITERATURE.—A great deal has been written upon this sub: 
ject. Its modern treatment dates from the publication of the 
Aglaophamus of O, A. Lobeck in 1829.. One of the most recent 
books is Canon Cheetham’s Hulsean Lectures—The Mysteries, 
Pagan and Christian, in the preface to which a good account 
of the most important works is given. Special reference may 
be made here to W. M. Ramsay’s article in Encycl. Brit., 9th 
ed., to the chapters on the Mysteries in Gardner and Jevons’ 
Manual of Greek Antiquities (1898); in Jevons’ Introduction 
to the History of Religion (1896) ; and in Professor L. Campbell’s 
Religion in Greek Literature (1898). Compare also Mommsen’s 
Leste der Stadt Athen in Alterthum (1898), a revision of the 
same author’s Heortologie ; Anrich’s Das antike Mysterienwesen 
in seinem Hinfluss auf das Christenthum (1894) ; and Wobber- 
min’s Religionsgeschichtliche Studien zur Frage der Beeinjlus- 
sung des Urchristenthums durch das antike Mysterienwesen 
(1896). For the use of “ucr4piov in the NT see Cremer’s Biblico- 
theological Lexicon; Thayer-Grimm’s Lexicon; Principal G. 
Campbell’s Dissertations on the Gospels, ix. pt. i.; Hatch’s 
Essays in Biblical Greek; and Carman’s article, Bibliotheca 
Sacra, vol. 1. pp. 618-639, : 
A. STEWART. 


N 


NAAM (oy3).—The eponym of a Calebite family, 
1 Ch 4% (B Néouw, A Ndauw).—See GENEALOGY, IV. 
50. 


NAAMAH (ny3‘ pleasant]? ; Noeuwd).—1. Sister of 
Tubal-cain, daughter of Lamech and Zillah (Gn 4”? ; 
Josephus, Ant. I. ii. 2). 2. One of Solomon’s 
Ammonitish wives, and mother of Rehoboam (1 K 
142)- [B* Maaxydu, A Naaud]* [Gr. 127, B Naavdr], 
2 Ch 12" [Nooupud]). According to the second Greek 
narrative, which follows 1K 1274, she was the 
daughter of Ana, 7.e. Hanun, son of Nahash, king 
of the Ammonites (2S 1014, where, however, B 
reads ‘Avvév). If Rehoboam were-forty-one at his 
accession (1 K 14”), and not sixteen as in the 
second Greek account, Naamah must have been 
married to Solomon before the death of David. 

N. J. D. WHITE. 

NAAMAH (my3; Nwudv; Luc. Nowa; Vulg. 
Neema).—A town of Judah in the lowland or 
Shephélah, named in conjunction with Gederoth, 
Beth-dagon, and Makkedah, and forming one of 
a group of sixteen (Jos 15°41). There is no notice 
of it elsewhere. Zophar the Naamathite (‘npysn) 
is mentioned in Job (2" etc.), but there is nothing 
to connect him with this town. 

It is proposed to identify Naamah with Ndneh 
(SWP ii. 408); Gederoth, Beth-dagon, and Mak- 
kedah being respectively identified as Katrah, 
Dejtin, and el-Mughdar (‘the caves’), villages on 
the northern border of Judah near Ekron and 
Jabneel. N&neh is a small mud village on low 
ground 6 miles south of Ludd (Lydda). 

C. WARREN. 

NAAMAN (joy3; BA Namudyv; Luc. Neeudv; NT 
Neeudy (TR), Nacudy (WH)=< pleasantness,’ perhaps 


the name of the god Adonis [Lagarde, Sem. i. 32],. 


ef. o3py3 -yy3 ‘plantings of Adonis,’ RVm of Is 17”, 
where see Dillmann-Kittel’s note).*—1. A Syrian 
warrior known to us only through the remark- 
able cure of his leprosy by the prophet Elisha, 
recorded in 2K 5, and referred to by our Lord 
asa rebuke to Jewish exclusiveness, and an illus- 
tration of the anomalous manifestations of divine 
mercy (Lk 4°”). According to the Midrash, Naaman 
was the man who at the battle of Ramoth-gilead 
‘drew his bow at a venture’ (1 K 224), and inflicted 
on Ahab his fatal wound—a tradition apparently 
accepted by Jos. (Ant. VII. xv. 5), who describes 

*Compare further the name °Dy3 (Naomi) in the Book of 
Ruth. E 


the archer in question as mais dé ris Bacihixds TOD 
"Adddou, "Apuards dvoua. But this identification may 
have been a mere conjecture, due to the statement 
in 2 K 5! that ‘by Naaman J” had given deliver- 
ance (nywn~) unto Syria,’—an expression which may 
naturally be held to refer to the battle of Ramoth- 
gilead, since the issue of that engagement is ex- 
pressly attributed in 1 K 22% to the counsel of 
J” (although G. Rawlinson [in Speaker's Comm.] 
would rather connect it with Syrian successes 
against Shalmaneser 11. [Anc. Mon. ii. 344, 361)), 
on the general principle recognized (nearly a 
century later) in Am 9’. 

With regard to the date of Naaman’s visit to 
Israel as a suppliant for ‘deliverance’ of another 
sort, the sequence of the narrative would lead us 
to suppose that Ben-Hadad was king of Syria at 
the time; but no indication is given of the interval 
that had elapsed since Ahab’s death, to enable 
us to determine who was king of Israel. Ewald 
(HT 4) prefers the reign of Jehoahaz, and Schenkel 
(Bib.-Lex.) that of Jehu. But the general view 
that Jehoram was king seems more probable, in 
view of the recent Syrian raids (2 K 5°), the pre- 
carious friendship between the two kings (vv.°*’), 
and the prevalence of paganism and unbelief (v.75, 
cf. vv.) 

The miraculous character of Naaman’s cure 
exposes it in some degree to the objections taken 
to Elisha’s life as too ‘thaumaturgic.’ Néldeke 
(Schenkel’s B2b.-Lex.) comments on the absence of 
antecedent faith on the part of the sufierer, and sees 
no sign of spirituality in his conversion ; but it is 
only the outstanding features of the incident that 
have been preserved to us, and on the whole the 
miracle must be acknowledged to be one of the most 
dignified in the life of Elisha. Even assuming that 
there was an ancient Semitic belief in the efficacy of 
running waters as a cure for leprosy, we find some- 
thing analogous to this in the miracles of the NT 
(Jn 98, Mk 8”). The narrative is ‘thoroughly in 
keeping with the state of things in the time of 
Elisha’ (Kittel, Hist. of Hebd. ii. 279). Its portrayal 
of Naaman’s character is natural and lifelike. It 
does not conceal his pride and irritation at the 
slight offered to himself (2 K 5") and to his country 
(v.12 Damascus being famous for its noble streams), 
which was designed doubtless to induce a more 
humble and reverent spirit in his approach to the 
God of Israel (cf. vv.* ® %). Yet on the whole it 
depicts a manly and attractive character, which 
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won for him the sympathy of the little Jewish 
maid who was the first to suggest his cure at the 
hands of Elisha, the warm friendship of his 
sovereign, who spared no expense (the gold and 
silver sent with Naaman are generally estimated 
at upwards of £10,000) and lost no time in seeking 
to obtain the remedy, and the affectionate de- 
votion of his servants, who were anxious for his 
welfare and knew how to appeal to his better 
judgment. One of the most striking features of 
his character is his sense of gratitude (cf. the 
healing of the ten lepers in Lk 17!"!*), which led 
him to retrace his steps from the Jordan to 
Samaria, a distance of nearly 30 miles, to thank 
and reward his benefactor, and to devote himself 
henceforth to the worship of the God of Israel, 
which he does with a strength and decision of 
faith that has scarcely any parallel in the lan- 
guage of Gentile converts in the OT. This was a 
fulfilment of the hope expressed by Elisha (2 K 58), 
and justified the lofty attitude which he had 
assumed towards Naaman when he communicated 
with him only by messenger, bidding him wash 
seven times in the Jordan, showing, by this absten- 
tion from personal intercourse as well as by his 
refusal of the gifts customary at heathen oracles 
(Herod. i. 14. 50) and not forbidden to the prophets 
Obed (VS 952, WG Tate 2G 42a cha MiG LOS Aer8 20) 5 
how little he had in common with the artful and 
obsequious sorcerers familiar to Naaman and his 
master (2 K 5° 2%), 

There are two points in which Naaman’s conduct 
has given rise to controversy, viz. (1) his request 
for two mules’ burden of earth to carry away with 
him for the purpose of offering sacrifice to J’; and 
(2) the desire to be forgiven when he attended 
his royal master as heretofore in the temple of 
Rimmon and bowed down with him. With regard 
to the first, Naaman simply shared the universal 
belief of those days, that the god of each land 
could be served only on his own soil; ef. the com- 
plaint of David (1 S 261°) that he was being driven 
out to serve other gods. Further, the transporta- 
tion of earth from the Holy Land in the Middle 
Ages for the Campo Santos of Italy ; the erection 
of a Jewish synagogue (to which Calmet refers in 
Comm. Lit. vol. ii.) at Nahardea in Persia, com- 
posed entirely of stones and earth brought from 
Palestine; and even the preference shown for 
water from the Jordan in Christian baptism, are 
instances of a similar feeling in later times. As 
to the latter point, when we bear in mind that 
the obeisance in the house of Rimmon, on the 
part of Naaman (which he wished to be condoned), 
was purely external, arising out of his official 
position and his personal relation to the king (‘he 
leaneth on my hand,’ ef. 2 K 7:1"), we see that it 
does not really imply any attempt to dissemble his 
convictions, and that his appeal to Elisha may be 
more reasonably attributed to a sensitive con- 
science than to a spirit of compromise. There is 
therefore no warrant for drawing a parallel be- 
tween Naaman and those who from worldly 
motives profess a faith and conform to a worship 
in which they do not believe—a view which has 
led to much irrelevant discussion. See, further, 
art. ELISHA in vol. i. p. 695. 

In many respects the story lends itself with 
singular aptitude to the illustration of evangelical 
and sacramental doctrine; and the passage has 
been frequently so employed in homiletical litera- 
ture. 

2. According to Gn 4671-26 (cf. Nu 2641), one of 
‘the sons of Benjamin’ who came with Jacob into 
Egypt, but more precisely designated in Nu 26%: 4° 
and 1 Ch 8%, ef. 7, asa son of Bela and grandson 
of Benjamin, and as head of ‘the family of the 
Naamites’ (Nu 26”, where ‘»y3 is probably a 


textual error for °32y3; so Sam., cf. LXX Noeuavei). 
See NAAMITE. : J. A. M‘CLYMONT. 


NAAMATHITE (-n>y3, 6 M(e)watwv Bacrdevs, 6 
M(e)watos), — The description of Zophar, Job’s 
friend, in Job 2", 11? etc. The name is unknown 
elsewhere, the rendering of the LXX being hypo- 
thetical only. The name Naamah (‘pleasant- 
town’?) is not infrequent in Syria and Palestine 
of later days. It indicates a town in the Shephélah 
in Jos 15%. W. T. DAVISON. 


NAAMITE (ny37).—The patronymic of a family 
descended from Naaman, who is represented Nu 
26 as a grandson of Benjamin, but in Gn 467! as 
son, though the LXX agrees with Nu (see NAAMAN, 
No. 2). 


NAARAH (my: ‘girl’).—1. One of the wives of 
Ashhur the ‘father’ of Tekoa, 1 Ch 4°* (B 006d, A 
Noopd, Luc. Noepd). 2. A town belonging to the 
tribe of Ephraim, Jos 167 (a7qy3, with 1 locale ; 
B ai kGpae airy as if for pin, A Naapadd, Lue. 
*Avaipadd). AV has Naarath (so also Dillm. and 
Buhl). The same place is called in 1 Ch 7% Naaran 
(wi; B Naaprdv, A Naapdy). According to the 
Onomasticon (Lagarde, 283. 142), there was a village 
Noopd# 5 Roman miles from Jericho (cf. the Neapd 
of Jos. Ané. XVII. iii. 1). This would suit well the 
ruin el--Awe situated on the river of the same 
name. Gueérin places the sité farther up the river 
at es-Sdimie. 


LITvERATURE.—Gueérin, Samarie, i. 210 ff., 226f.; PH Mem. ii. 
392; Neubauer, Géog. du Talm. 163; Buhl, GAP 181; Dillm., 
Jos. ad loc. J. A. SELBIE. 


NAARAI (13; B Naapal, A Noopd). —One of 
David’s heroes, 1 Ch 11°’, described as the son of 
Ezbai. In the parallel passage, 2S 23%, the name 
is Paarai, who is called ‘the Arbite’ (27y7). It is 
impossible to decide with any confidence between 
the rival readings y3 and “y5, or to say what is 
the relation of ‘2172 to ‘aqs7. See ARBITE, 
EzBAl, PAARAI, and cf. Kittel’s note on 1 Ch 11% 
in SBOT. 


NAARAN, NAARATH.—See NAARAH, No. 2. 


NAATHUS (A Naaés, B Addos), 1 Es 9%1.—One of 
the sons of Addi. The name seems to correspond 
to Adna in Ezr 10°, The form in B is due to con- 
fusion of A and A, and to attaching the initial N 
to the preceding word (’Addety). 


NABAL (533, Nodd).—S. of Hebron lies one of the 
few fertile stretches of Judea, where the soil, less 
stony than usual, succeeds in covering the limestone 
skeleton of the country (cf. G. A. Smith, Hist. 
Geogr. p. 305 f.). In this district, which was 
settled by the clan Caleb, were clustered Maon, 
Ziph, and Carmel, on the last of which Nabal lived 
as a sheepmaster. So it can be understood why, 
according to Jos. (Ant. VI. xiii. 6), he was a Ziphite, 
according to 1 S 25° (LXX) a Carmelite, according 
to v.3 a Calebite. His shepherds drove the flocks 
(3000 sheep and 1000 goats), at the suitable season, 
to pasture on the uplands of Carmel. Annually 
the sheep-shearing was celebrated with a feast 
‘like the feast of a king,’ v.°6. The farmer was of 
considerable wealth, but of a surly and niggardly 
temper. 

In the desert adjoining this district, David, 
seeking refuge from Saul, arrived. Living in the 
wilderness of Maon (so read with LXX for Paran, 
v.1), he and his men subsisted by levying blackmail 
from the sheepmasters of the richer plateau above 
them. From these they exacted a certain tribute 
in return for their services in protecting the grazing 
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flocks against the wandering Bedawin of the desert. 
Accordingly, at one of the shearing-feasts 10 men 
appeared from David’s camp to require this tribute. 
But Nabal was ‘flown with insolence and wine,’ and 
sent back an insulting taunt about the increase 
of masterless men in the district. His servants, 
knowing their, master’s intractable character too 
well to interfere directly, appealed to his wife, who 
had woman’s wit enough to see and instantly to set 
about averting the danger. Abigail, having loaded 
several asses with (probably) something more than 
the expected tribute, set off to seek David. She 
met him already on the way to execute signal 
vengeance. Her subtle flattery (which suggested 
that one so ‘senseless’ [na@ba@l, see Driver, Par. 
Psalt. 457] was not worth his anger), her gifts, 
perhaps herself, softened the leader, and he returned 
to his camp gratefully acknowledging that she had 
saved him from a crime. In the morning the shock 
of discovering what peril he had run, following on 
his over-night debauch, frightened Nabal into some 
kind of fit, from which after a few days he died. 
Thereupon Abigail became wife to David. 
A. C. WELCH. 

NABARIAS (B Na@apelas, A -pi-), 1 Es 9%, appears 
to correspond to Hashbaddanah in Neh 84 (aa3 
for 737127). 


NABATHAANS (oi NaBarato., 1 Mac 55 9%5),—See 
NEBAIOTH. 


NABOTH (ni2:, NaSovdal).—A native of Jezreel, 
who in the time of Ahab owned land near that 
town. Atthat period Jezreel was the residence of 


the kings of Israel (1 K 18“, 2 K 8”), having prob- 


ably risen into importance through Ahab’s policy 
of allying himself with Pheenicia. Naboth’s land, 
which he cultivated as a vineyard, lay close to the 
royal palace (1 K 21!, Heb.) or threshing-floor (id. 
LXX). The statements are compatible, since the 
palace at Jezreel was near the city wall (2 K 9°). 
On this piece of ground Ahab cast covetous eyes, 
since it lay convenient to his own _ property. 
Accordingly, he approached Naboth with the offer 
either to purchase his vineyard or to exchange 
it for ground of similar value. But, whether he 
was attached by sentimental ties to his family 
property, or whether he was governed by an 
unwritten custom that land should descend in 
the same tribe and house (cf. Nu 36), Naboth 
declined the proposal (1 K 21°). Ahab, himself 
a Hebrew who understood his people’s temper, 
was about to desist, however unwillingly (v.4); 
but Jezebel, a foreigner with Phcenician ideas of 
royal authority, overruled him to grasp with the 
strong hand. She used his authority to have 
Naboth falsely accused of speaking evil of God and 
the king, and stoned to death by the local authori- 
ties (v.™). The deed made a lasting impression 
upon the popular mind. Elijah pronounced doom 
upon the tyrant (v.2"); and the deaths of Joram 
and Jezebel, which took place at the hands of 
Jebu near this very spot, were regarded as Divine 
retribution upon the guilty house (2 K 9” 6), 
In 1 K 228 (R) and by Jos. (Ant. VII. xv. 6) it is 
even stated that, when Ahab’s body was brought 
home from Ramoth-gilead, his blood was washed 
from the chariot by the pool of Jezreel. 

This incident has many points of interest. It 
gives a tantalizingly inadequate glimpse into the 
existence of local tribunals in Israel at that period. 
It serves to prove the power of local customs, which 
none but the strongest kings dared override (con- 
trast Josiah’s conduct, 2 K 23). It shows how 
the opposition against Ahab’s house arose from 
social as well as religious feelings, and that 
pronngte like Elijah were influenced by such 

eelings. It gives, too, one of the sources from 
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which sprang such condemnations of the kingdom 
as 18 810 


LiteRATURE.—Kittel, Hist. of Heb. ii. 269; W. R. Smith, 
Proph. of Isr. 77, 87; Cornill, Isr. Prophetismus, 32f.; Well- 
hausen, Comp. d. Hex. 287. A. ©. WELCH. 


NABUCHODONOSOR (NaBovxodovocdsp).—The Gr. 
form of the name Nebuchadrezzar (which see). 
This form is retained by RV in the following 
pisses in the Apocrypha: 1 Es 14°, Ad. Est 114, 

ar 1°, In To 14% and throughout the Bk. of Jth 
the name is given as Nebuchadnezzar. 


NACON.—The threshing-floor of Nacon (533 773; 
B @\w Nwdd8B; B> adGv (sic) 0608; A ddepévos 
Naxwy ; Vulg. area Nachon) is mentioned as the 
place where Uzzah the priest was slain for laying 
hold of the ark, when it was being brought from 
Kiriath-jearim to the ‘city of David’: owing to 
this mishap, the spot was re-named Perez-uzzah by 
David (2S 6°). Klostermann, however, comparing 
the use of the word Nacon (1237s RVm? ‘to a set 
place’) in 1S 23%, treats it as an appellative, and 
renders ‘to a fixed threshing-floor’; but this is 
very improbable. On the analogy of other place- 
names (see Wellh. and Driver on 2 S§ 6°), the second 
word should be a proper name; possibly, the 
parallel passage (1 Ch 13°) has preserved the more 
original form, viz. CHIDON (j13 []73]; B rs d\wros ; 
A adds Xe.dv). See CHIDON. 

J. F. STENNING. 

NADAB (173).—1. (Nadé8) the eldest son of Aaron 
(Ex 6%, Nu 3? 26% [all P], 1 Ch 6% Gleb. 5%) 941), 
Along with his father, his brother Abihu, and 
seventy of the elders of Israel, he accompanied 
Moses to Sinai, and ‘saw the God of Israel’ (Ex 
241. %. [probably J]) ; was admitted, along with his 
three brothers, Abihu, Eleazar, and Ithamar, and 
their father Aaron, to the priestly office (Ex 28! 
[P]); and on the very day of his consecration (Ly 
108 compared with ch. 9) he and Abihu perished 
(Ly 101-2, Nu 34 26% [all P], 1 Ch 24?) for offering 
‘strange fire’ (nq wy, LXX mip dddérpiov), 2.e. 
strange to the requirements of the law. Wherein 
the transgression of Nadab and Abihu is supposed 
to have consistedis not clear. Itis often suggested 
that ‘ strange’ fire means fire taken from a common 
source instead of from the altar (ef. Ly 1612, Nu 17! 
(Eng. 16]), but, as Dillm. remarks, in that case we 
should expect in Lv 10! not m7; wy 3272) but 3377 
‘; ux 73. Perhaps wy should be taken in the sense 
of ny ‘an offering made by fire,’ in which case the 
offence may have lain in presenting an wnautho- 
rized (ef. ons my 85 ww, “which he commanded them 
not,’ v.') offering. It is possible at the same time, 
but not certain (see Dillm.), that the writer may 
have had in view the prescriptions of Ex 307 4%. 
regarding the offering of incense. In v.® (which, 
however, probably belong to a later stratum of P) 
Aaron and his surviving sons are forbidden to 
mourn for the victims of the Divine judgment. 
There is not the slightest warrant for the idea 
(found in the Midrash and in Aphraates, Hom. 14, 
and repeated even in modern times) that the prohi- 
bition (v.®) against the use of wine or strong 
drink by priests on duty implies that Nadab and 
Abihu were intoxicated when they committed 
their fatal offence. Any superficial plausibility 
which this notion might derive from the context 1s 
entirely taken away by the circumstance that v.** 
are really a fragment, having no connexion with 
either v.% or v.° 

2, A Jerahmeelite family name, 1Ch 2%: % 
(Nadé8). 3. A Gibeonite family name, 1 Ch 8 (B 
"45d5, A Nadd@)=9° (BA Nadd@). 

’ 4 A king of Israel, son of Jeroboam, 1 K 14” (A 
NaBdr ; the passage is wanting in B). He reigned 
for two years (c. 915-914B.C.), 15%. While engaged 
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in besieging Gibbethon, which was then in the 
possession of the Philistines, he was assassinated 
by Baasha, who seized the throne and extirpated 
the dynasty of Jeroboam, v.?". In vv.?2" B 
has Na@aé, in v.*! NaBdr, while A has in all these 
passages Naddf. J. A. SELBIE, 


NADABATH (A NadaBdée). — An unidentified 
town (?), east of the Jordan, in the neighbourhood 
of which a wedding party of the sons of Jambri 
was attacked, and many of them slain, by Jona- 
than and Simon the Maccabees, 1 Mac 997. 
Josephus (Ant. XIII. i. 4) gives the name as l'aBadd 
(cf. S& TaBaddv); Syr. has Nabath; Vulg. Madaba 
(i.e. Medeba), as in preceding verse. 


NAGGAI (Nayyal, AV Nagee).—An ancestor of 
Jesus, Lk 3%. It is the Greek form of the Heb. 
name 733 Nogah (which see). 


NAHALAL (55n3, in Jg 1% $493 Nahalol).—A town 
of Zebulun (Jos 19"), given to the Levites 21°. Its 
inhabitants were not expelled by the Zebulunites, 
but were made tributary, Jg 1°°. in all these three 
passages the LXX readings are corrupt (Jos 19% 
[where AV has incorrectly Nahallal]: B Ba:@udy, 
A Naador; Jos 21%: B Deddd, A Aapyd; Jg 1%: B 
Awuavd, A. Evauudv), The place seems to have 
been unknown in the 4th cent. A.D. A suitable 
site is‘Ain Mdahil, north of Nazareth, on the hill 
which formed the limit of Zebulun to the east, 
above the plateau of Tabor belonging to Naphtali. 
Another site which has been advocated (e.g. by 
Schwarz, Knobel, van de Velde), is Mall, a 
village west of Nazareth, and on the south border 
of Zebulun. The towns of Zebulun are so little 
known that either site becomes possible. The 
substitution of M@ for N is not uncommon. 

LIvERATURE.—SWP vol. i. sheets v. vi. ; Guérin, Galilée, i. 
387 f. ; Dillm. on Jos 1930 ; Neubauer, Géog. du Talm. 189. 

C. R. CONDER. 

NAHALIEL (5y5n3 ‘torrent-valley of God’; B 
Mava(va)jd [the letters in brackets are inserted 
above the line], A Naadcj\ ; the word is imperfect 
in F; Luc. Nayauwji; Vulg. Nahaliel).—A station 
in the journey from the Arnon to Jericho (Nu 21° 
[JE] only), either Wady Waleh, a N.E. tributary 
of the Arnon (see Bliss’s map in PHF St, 1895, 
p. 204, and ef. p. 215), or the Wady Zerka Ma‘in, 
farther north, which runs into the Dead Sea (see 
G. A. Smith, HGHL p. 561f.). The name does not 
occur in the itinerary of Nu 33. 

A. T. CHAPMAN. 

NAHALLAL, NAHALOL.—See NAHALAL. 


NAHAM (0n3). — The father of Keilah the 
Garmite, 1 Ch 4% (B Naxéé, A Naxéu, Lue. 
Naovu). 


NAHAMANT (°3273).—One of the twelve heads of 
the Jewish community, Neh 77 (B Naeuavel, A 
Naeuavl, Luc. Napwavi), omitted in the parallel 
passage Ezr 27. In 1 Es 58 he is called Eneneus 
(RVm Enenis; B "Eyyms, A ’Evyijyios, Luc. Neuavi). 


NAHARAI (103 ; Tedwpé ; Naarai).—The armour- 
bearer of Joab, a native of Beeroth (2 S 23%”). In 
the parallel list (1 Ch 11%) the name is written 
Nahari (723; B Naydp; A Naapat; AV, RV 
Naharai), the form given by the AV at 2 S 2337, 


NAHASH (vn; ‘serpent,’ Nads).—It is probable 
that all the passages in which this name is found 
refer to the same individual. He was king of the 
Ammonites at or before the beginning of Saul’s 
reign, and did not die until David had been some 
years established at Jerusalem (2 S 101, 1 Ch 192). 
Such a length of reign is quite possible even if we 
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| accept the tradition that Saul reigned forty years 


(Jos. Ant. VI. xiv. 9, Ac 13”), but there are many 
indications that this estimate 1s excessive. It was 
‘about a month after’ Saul’s election by lot at 
Mizpah (1 S 10% LXX, reading wynp2 for vw nD2, so 
Jos. Ant. VI. v. 1) that Nahash made that attack 
on Jabesh-gilead which called forth all Saul’s 
latent capacities as a leader, and thus vindicated 
to all Israel the choice of the Lord. The later nar- 
rative, on the other hand, implies (1 § 12”) that the 
attack of Nahash had been the immediate cause 
of the people’s demand for a king. This discrep- 
ancy may be solved, of course, by supposing that 
Samuel refers to Nahash as having been a standing 
menace to Israel, and that the invasion of 1S 11* 
had been preceded by many similar incursions. 
Josephus (Ané. VI. v. 1) takes this view, and says 
that Nahash was in the habit of putting out the right 
eyes of all Israelites beyond Jordan that came into 
his power, ‘that when their left eyes were covered 
by their shields they might be wholly useless in 
war.’ The same writer asserts (Ané. VI. v. 3) that 
Nahash was slain on this occasion; but that is 
merely his inference from the completeness of the 
Ammonite defeat. We are not told anything more 
about Nahash until the notice of his death (28 
10! 2), where we learn that he had ‘shown kindness 
to David in time past,’ probably after he left 
Achish (1S 2125), and because they were both 
Saul’s enemies (so Jerome, Qu. Heb., in loc., and 
1 Ch 19”). Again, when David was at Mahanaim, 
‘Shobi the son of Nahash of Rabbah of the chil- 
dren of Ammon’ was one of those who befriended 
him (28 172”). There seems no reason why we 
should suppose with Ewald (#/J iii. 185) that this 
Nahash was only a member of the royal house, 
and not the king himself. These two notices seem 
to indicate some special connexion of Nahash with 
David, and lend some confirmation to Stanley’s 
theory that the mother of David and his brothers 
had been originally wife of Nahash the king, and 
mother of Abigail and Zeruiah (2 § 175);* see JESSE. 
It is fair to add that Wellh. (Text d. BB Sam. 
p. 201), followed by Gray (Heb. Prop. Names, 91), 
regards wn} na as a textual error introduced from 
vgyya of v.2’, which itself he thinks probably stood 
originally in the margin. Budde (SBOT, ad loc.) is 
inclined to think that Wellh. may be correct, al- 
though he himself emends wn to w (Jesse), which 
agrees with the facts (cf. 1 Ch 2"*) and is supported 
by Lue. ’leccat. N. J. D. WHITE. 


NAHATH (nn3).—1. A ‘duke’ of Edom, Gn 36": 
(A Néyou, DE Ndayod) 7 (A D Nayod, E Néxwp)= 
1 Ch 1% (B Naxes, A Ndye6). The clan of which he 
is the eponymous head has not been traced. 2. A 
Kohathite Levite, 1 Ch 676(Heb. 111 (BA Kaivaé, Luc. 
Nda@), called ‘in v.*4 Toah, and in 1 S 1! Tohu. 
Kittel (on 1 Ch 6% in SBOT) holds this last to be 
most probably the original form of the name (so 
also Driver, Text of Sam. p. 3). As Kittel points 
out, 5m might readily be corrupted into either nin 
or nga, and the latter again into nn3. 3. A Levite 
in the time of Hezekiah, who was one of the over- 
seers, under Conaniah and Shimei, in charge of the 
oblations and tithes and dedicated things, 2 Ch 31% 
(B Mded, A Nded), J. A. SELBIE. 


NAHBI (‘27:3, B Nael, A Na®d).—The name of 
one of the twelve men sent by Moses to spy out 
the land, Nu 134. He was the representative of 
the tribe of Naphtali. 


NAHOR (71n3; LXX and NT Naywp: in AV Jos 
24°, Lk 3°4, Nachor).—1. The grandfather of Abra- 
ham, son of Serug, and father of Terah (Gn 1122-5 


* Another explanation makes of Nahash a female name, sup: 
posing her to be the mother of Abigail. 
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P, 1Ch 1%, Lk 3%). 2. Grandson of the pre- 
ceding; son of Terah, and brother of Abraham 
and Haran (Gn 112% 27 P; cf. Jos 242). In Gn 11” 
(J) he is said to have married Milcah, the daughter 
of his brother Haran; and in 22-4 (J) twelve 
sons of Nahor are enumerated, viz. eight by 
Milcah : Huz,—i.e. ‘Uz, RV Uz, the people of 
Job’s fatherland,—Buz (the tribe of Elihu, Job 
32°), Kemuel (the father of Aram), Chesed, Hizo, 
Pildash, Jidlaph, and Bethuel (father of Laban 
and Rebekah ; cf. Gn 241 24 47 295) ; and four by a 
concubine Re’umah: Tebah, Gaham, Tahash, and 
Maacah. In 24 (J) the city in Aram-naharaim 
to which Abraham’s servant goes to find a wife 
for Isaac, 7.e. (274 294) Haran, is called the ‘city 
of Nahor’; and in 31° (JE) Laban, in concluding 
the covenant with Jacob, on the borders of Gilead, 
appeals to ‘the God of Abraham, and the God of 
Nahor,’—the God, that is, or rather, perhaps, the 
gods,* of their respective ancestors,—to judge be- 
tween them. These are all the passages in which 
Nahor is mentioned. His ‘sons’ are certainly in 
several cases (see Buz, ‘Uz, ARAM, HAzo, TEBAH, 
Ma‘ACAH, CHESED),} and probably in most, not 
individuals, but tribes (cf. ISHMAEL, vol. ii. p. 503°, 
5047; JACOB, p. 533°-534): he is thus the unit from 
which were derived by the Hebrew genealogists a 
group of Aramzan tribes, resident on the E. or 
N.E. of Canaan, just as other groups of tribes 
were derived from Ishmael (Gn 25}%-!6), or from 
Abraham’s concubine Keturah (25'-4). Whether 
or not Nahor was an historical individual, must 
remain an open question: his relationship to 
Abraham, whether real or assumed, served in 
either case as a measure of the degree of relation- 
ship which was held to subsist between the tribes 
referred to him and the descendants of Abraham 
(cf. above, @/.cc.). If the name be not that of an 
individual, it will naturally be that of a lost tribe, 
resident once about Haran in Mesopotamia, of 
which the ‘sons’ of Nahor were regarded as off- 
shoots, and recollections of which were preserved 
by the Hebrews (cf. Ewald, Hist. i. 310f., 268 f.) : 
in this case, the marriage of Nahor with his niece 
Mileah will represent the amalgamation of two 
kindred tribes (Dillm. on Gn 11”, who compares 
16 211 36). As contrasted with Abraham, the 
ancestor of the Israelites (and Edomites), Nahor 
appears as the ancestor of a group of Aramean 
tribes,t the most prominent members of which (on 
account of their connexion with Isaac and Jacob) 
are LABAN and Rebekah. The contrast between the 
two parallel branches appears plainly in Gn 31° 
(quoted above), and Jos 24? ‘ Your fathers dwelt 
of old time beyond the River, even Terah, the 
father of Abraham, and the father of Nahor: and 
they served other gods.’ The allusion in the last 
cited passage is to the common home of the 
ancestors of the Abrahamide and Nahoride, 
‘beyond’ the Euphrates, 7.e. in Aram-naharaim, 
or ‘Mesopotamia,’ between the Euphrates in the 
upper part of its course, and the Habor (now the 
Khabour), in which was the ancient and important 
‘city of Nahor’ (see above), the site of which is 
well known (see HARAN). There seems, it may 
be added, to be much probability in Dillmann’s 
view (on Gn 11%-3112!; ef, 244-7) that, according 
to J, Haran was the native and not merely the 
adopted home of Nahor and Abraham (cf. above, 
vol. i. p. 15%). S. R. DRIVER. 

* The verb ‘judge’ is in the original a plural (though this, in 
view of Heb. usage, does not absolutely settle the question) ; 
cf, also Jos 242end. The words ‘the God of their father’ (7.e. 
of Terah), which in the Heb. follow awkwardly after ‘judge,’ 
are not in LXX, and are very probably a gloss, designed to 
identify expressly the God of Abraham with the God of Nahor. 

+ In the genealogical scheme of P (Gn 1122.23), Aram (the 
Syrians) and ‘Uz are placed differently. 

+ Observe the epithet, ‘the Aramean,’ applied to both 
Bethuel and Laban, Gn 2520 285 3120. 24. 
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NAHSHON (jin; [meaning doubtful] LXX and 
NT Naao(c)év), brother-in-law of Aaron, Ex 6° P, 
descendant in the 5th generation from Judah, 
1 Ch 2%, and prince of the tribe of Judah, Nu 17 28 
712.17 1014 P, is mentioned as one of the ancestors of 
ee Ru 4, 1 Ch 2, and of Christ, Mt 14, 

wos 


NAHUM.— 
i, Name and Place in the Canon. 
ii. The Prophet’s birthplace. 
iii. Contents of the Book of Nahum. 
iv. Integrity and Authenticity of the Book. 
v. Occasion and date of chs. 2 and 3. 
vi. General characteristics of chs. 2 and 3. 
Literature. 

i, NAME AND PLACE IN CANON.—The Book 
of Nahum occupies the seventh place in the list 
of the so-called ‘Minor Prophets’ in the second 
division of the OT Canon. Its twofold title (Nah 
11) at once indicates the subject-matter of the 
book, ‘the oracle* of (concerning) Nineveh 
(RVm),’ and furnishes us with the sum of our 
knowledge regarding its author, ‘the book of the 
vision of Nahum the Elkoshite.’ In our canonical 
Scriptures Nahum is not elsewhere mentioned ; in 
extra-canonical Jewish writings he is referred to 
in 2 Es 1® and by Josephus, who gives (Anf. Ix. 
xi. 3, Niese, § 239 ff.) a free rendering of Nah 2°}, 
and assigns to him an impossible date (see below). 

Several persons bearing the name Nahum are 
known to later Jewish history —among them an 
ancestor of Joseph of Nazareth (Lk 3%), and a 
well-known teacher of the 2nd cent., ‘ Nahum 
the Mede’ (for whom see Bacher, Die Agada der 
Tannaiten, i. p. 359), more than once cited in the 
Mishna (Shabé. ii. 1, ete.). Another Nahum is 
there described as a scribe or copyist (125a=Jibel- 
larius, Peah, ii. 6). Traces of still another have 
been discovered by Clermont-Ganneau (‘ Epi- 
graphes heb. . . . sur des ossuaires juifs,’ in Rev. 
Archéol. Ser. Il. t. i. No. 41). The name appears, 
also, to have been not uncommon among the 
Pheenicians (see Beeckh, CJG ii. 25, 26; CIS i. No. 
1233: b3)., 

Nahum (on: nahhim—in some codices and 
editions less correctly oni naéhtim—LXX and NT 
Naovu, in Josephusand C/G (above) inflected Naoduos, 
-wov, Vulg. Nahum) signifies primarily ‘full of 
consolation or comfort,’+ then, perhaps, ‘com- 
forter, consoler’ (Jerome, consolator), and is prob- 
ably contracted from the fuller form m73 ‘J” is 
full of consolation’ (cf. mpm; Nehemiah, and the 
later Jewish name 19Dn3, Clermont-Ganneau, Sceauax 
et cachets israélites, No. 42 [1883]). 

ii. THE PROPHET’S BIRTHPLACE.—Of the per- 
sonality of the prophet, as has been said, nothing 
whatever is known + beyond the description of 
him in the title of his book as the Elkoshite 
(wipoya, LXX ’Edxecatos, Vulg. Elceseus), that is, 
in all probability, as a native of Elkésh.§ The 
OT, unfortunately, gives no clue to the situation 
of Elkésh. Four sites have been proposed at 
various times and with varying degrees of proba- 
bility. (1) As a product of medieval fancy, we 


* This rendering of Nd ‘utterance, oracle’ (cf. the common 
expression bsp N¥3 ‘to lift up the voice’) is certainly prefer- 
able to the AV and RV rendering ‘ burden.’ 

+ The form nahhtm is intensive (see Gesenius-Kautzsch, Heb. 
Gram. 1898, § 84), g), from the intensive stem of 0N3 ‘to com- 
fort, console.’ The common adjectives j130 ‘full of pity,’ DIM 
‘full of compassion,’ support by analogy the rendering given 
above, in preference to an original substantival signification, 
‘consolation, comfort’ (so Orelli and others). From the same 
root are derived several other proper names, such as Nehemiah, 
Menahem, Nachman, etc. 

{ The numerous legends that gathered round his name have 
been collected by Carpzov in his /ntroductio, iii. 386 ff. 

§ The Targum renders ‘vip na as if Nahum were ‘of the 
family of Késhi.’ 
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may dismiss the identification of Elkésh with 
the Christian village of Adkiish, about 27 miles 
(c. 43 kilometres)* due North of Mosul, where the 
tomb of the prophet is still shown (see Layard’s 
description in Nineveh and its Remains (1849), 1. 
233). This identification, according to Assemani, 
does not date beyond the 16th cent. of our era, 
and is, moreover, easily accounted for by the sub- 
ject-matter of the prophecy, just as the tomb of 
Jonah, whose book also deals with Nineveh, is 
shown at Nebi Yunus to the South of Mosul. (2) 
Equally inadmissible is the view of Hitzig and 
Knobel, that Elkésh was the original name of the 
town which in the Ist cent. bore the name of 
Kadapvaovp (so the best authorities, see CAPER- 
NAUM), i.e. probably on; 722 ‘the village of 
Nahum,’ since, apart from the somewhat pre- 
carious etymology, there is nothing in the genuine 
portion of the Book of Nahum (see below) to 
suggest a Galilean origin for its author. The 
objection of the Sanhedrin, moreover, expressed in 
the words, ‘Search and see that out of Galilee 
ariseth no prophet’ (Jn 7° RV), could scarcely 
have taken so emphatic a form had Capernaum 
been associated in the popular mind with owr 
Nahum. (3) A similar objection applies to the 
identification, dubious on other grounds, which we 
owe to Jerome. In the prologue to his com- 
mentary on Nahum, he writes: ‘ Helkesei + usque 
hodie in Galilea viculus [est], parvus quidem et 
vix ruinis veterum eedificiorum indicans vestigia ; 
sed tamen notus Judeeis, et mihi quoque a circum- 
ducente monstratus.’ The hamlet which was 
pointed out to Jerome by his guide as the ancient 
Elkésh is generally identified with the modern 
Elkézeh in Northern Galilee, a short distance to 
the north-east of Ramieh. (4) Inasmuch as the 
date of Nahum’s prophecy—long after the fall of the 
Northern Kingdom (see below)—rather points in 
the direction of a Judzean origin, the most probable 
location of Elkésh is that furnished by a collection 
of traditions known as the Lives of the Prophets, for- 
merly ascribed to Epiphanius, from A.D. 367 bishop 
of Constantia, the ancient Salamis, in Cyprus. 

This curious work exists in a double form, Greek and Syriac. 
The former was first published as a genuine work of Epiphanius 
by Torinus in 1529, in more recent times by Migne (vol. xliii.), 
Tischendorf (Anecdota Sacra, etc., 11855, 21861), Hall (Jowrn. 
of Soc. of Bibl. Exegesis, June 1886, p. 29ff.), and, from two 
fresh MSS, Nestle (Die dem E'piphanius zugeschriebenen Vitz 
Prophetarum in doppelter Recension,t pp. 16-35). As to the 
Syriac form of these traditions, we find them not only appended 
to the respective prophets in Paul of Tella’s Syriac translation 
(616-617 A.D.) of Origen’s Hexaplar text of the Greek OT (see 
Ceriani’s Codex Syro-hexaplaris Ambrosianus photolithographice 
editus in his Monwmenta Sacra, etc., vol. vii. 1874), but ina more 
or less independent form in various quarters (see Budge, The 
Book of the Bee [1886], 74ff.; Nestle, Syriac Grammar (1889), 
Chrestomathy, 86ff. ; translated, Budge, ibid. 69 ff. ; Hall (from 
a Philadelphia MS) in Journ. of the Soc. of Bibl. Hxeg. [1887], 
28 ff.).§ 

The portions of the Vite Prophetarum relating 
to Nahum have been edited in Greek and Syriac 
with full critical apparatus by Nestle (op. cit. 
43f.). The former, in the oldest MS from ‘ tis 6th 
or 7th century,’ begins thus: Naodu dard ’Edkeot répay 
Tod “IoByyaBaply pvdjs Zuyuwedv, which corresponds 
to the Syriac: ‘Nahum was from Elkésh (in the 
country) beyond Béth Gabré (x72 m3) of the tribe 
of Simeon.’|| Now Béth-Gabré, the Betogabra of 


* So, according to the latest map of this district by Colonel 
Billerbeck, in the joint monograph by Billerbeck and Jeremias 
on ‘The Downfall of Nineveh and the Prophecy of Nahum of 
Elkosh’ (see the Literature at the end of article). 

t This form of the word is itself suspicious, since it pre- 
supposes the LXX form of the adjective *Eazsceios. 

oe separate off-print from his Marginalien und Materialien, 


§ For further details as to the origin and relation of the 
recensions see the exhaustive investigation of Professor Nestle 
(cited above), which the author kindly put at the present 
writer’s disposal for the purpose of this article. 

|| Nestle was the first to call attention to the important bear- 
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Ptolemy, is beyond question the modern Beit- 
Jibrin, the ancient Eleutheropolis—about half- 
way, as the crow flies, between Jerusalem and 
Gaza—an identification confirmed by the variant 
on na (= Home of the Free) found in some of the 
Syriac MSS (Nestle, op. cit. 44, and the Chresto- 
mathy, p. 89). Unfortunately, the uncertain 
authorship of the work in question prevents us 
from regarding the above statement as a genuine 
local tradition, as would have been the case had 
the Lives of the Prophets been a genuine work of 
Epiphanius, who was born near Eleutheropolis, 
and there ordained a presbyter. Still we do not 
hesitate to characterize this tradition as the most 
credible of the four here adduced. Nahum was 
thus, it is allowable to infer, a fellow-countryman 
of Micah, whose native place, Moresheth (Mic 1’), 
according to Eusebius and Jerome, lay a little to 
the east of Eleutheropolis. 

iii. CONTENTS OF THE Book or NAHUM.—The 
genuine oracle of Nahum is preceded by a psalm 
(12-2!) which still bears manifest traces of an 
original alphabetic or acrostic arrangement (see 
next section). It begins by asserting the qualities 
and attributes of J” as ‘a God jealous and aveng- 
ing’ (1?; cf. RVm), passing into a fine description 
of the effect on the world of nature when J” 
appears for judgment on His enemies (vv.® ®§).* 
To those, however, who ven wait upon Him,t 
J” is true and faithful (v.7). In the second part of 
the psalm (v.°"), where the original alphabetic 
arrangement has largely disappeared, and where the 
present text is in some places extremely corrupt, 
the poet announces the destruction of the enemies 
of Judah; the yoke that has pressed so long and 
so heavily on the necks of God’s people shall be 
broken, the enemies’ gods cast down, and they 
themselves brought to an utter end. Already the 
bearer of the glad tidings is speeding over the hills 
of Judah (1° [Heb. 21]); the final restoration of J’’s 
land and people is at hand (2? Heb. 3]) + 

In chs. 21 °-3!9 we have the genuine ‘ oracle con- 
cerning Nineveh.’§ It consists of two parts, cor- 
responding to the present division of the chapters. 
(a) The first part may be described as a triptych, in 
which, with a few bold and effective strokes, the 
prophet-artist has painted in succession the siege, 
the capture, and the final overthrow of Nineveh, © 
with its resulting desolation. First of all he por- 
trays the approach of the besiegers in scarlet 
uniforms and with steel-mounted || chariots (2! °), 
then the stubborn fights in the outplaces and 
broadways without the walls (v.4). On this fol- 
lows {I (v.°) the hurried muster of the troops within, 
the rush to the walls to place in position the engines 
of defence (?; see MANTELET).** But the imme- 
diate source of danger is elsewhere, for the pro- 
tecting dams and sluices are burst open (v.°); the 
result is panic in the palace, which is immediately 


ing of the Syriac reading in the ZDPV i. 122 ff. A translation 
of his communication appeared in the PHF'St, 1879, p. 136 ff. 
* In v.84 in place of the obscure and irrelevant mD)|pd (MT) the 


parallelism requires us to read with most of the VSS 1ppa 
(Buhl, ZATW v. 181; cf. Davidson, in loc.). Ean 

+ Adopting the reading of the LXX sais Sropeévovewy = pd 
(La 325; cf. Ps 252 697), ey 

{The references in the sequel to ch. 2 follow the verse- 
numeration of the EV, which is one less throughout than 
in the Hebrew. 

§ The words, ‘ Thus saith J”,’ now found at the head of 2, 
are probably part of the original introduction to the oracle. 

|| A conjectural rendering (cf. RV), the meaning of the 
original 11? being unknown. The AV rendering ‘ torches’ 
rests on a mistaken etymology. 

“| The proposal of Billerbeck and Jeremias to insert ch. 312-15 
between 24 and 25 is quite unnecessary. 

** Heb, 4207, lit. ‘the coverer,’ RV ‘mantelet,’ apparently 
a military terminus technicus. An elaborate and technical 
account of the Assyrian ‘siege artillery,’ both for attack and 
defence, with numerous illustrations, is given in Billerbeck and 
Jeremias’ monograph already cited. 
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stormed, and the queen (?)* captured and carried 
off amid the lamentations of her maids (v.7). In 
vain is every effort to rally the panic-stricken 
defenders (v.8) ; the city is given over to be looted 
by the victors (y.%). The final tableau shows 
the climax of the catastrophe. Nineveh has dis- 
appeared! Where stood the queen of cities there 
is now a ‘wild and weary waste’ (if thus we may 
imitate the alliteration (bukah aimébukah aimédul- 
lakah) of the original, v.'°); to the prophet’s 
unfeigned delight, the Assyrian, once brave as a 
lion and as cruel, has passed away for ever (v.¥2), 

(6) In ch. 3 the prophet, enamoured of his theme, 
retiins to fill in certain details of the overthrow 
of this ‘ city of blood’ (v.!), and furnishes us with 
a graphic word-picture of the final attack (vv. 8)— 

‘Hark! the whip! Hark! the rattle of the wheels; 

And (see !) the prancing steeds and the bounding chariots, 

The horsemen charging (?), 


And the flash of the swords and the glint of the spears, 
And the masses of the slain and the heaps of the dead.’ 


And why has this fate overtaken Nineveh? 
Because of her unprincipled diplomacy, her har- 
lotries, and her witchcerafts (v.4). As punishment, 
she will be exposed like a vulgar adulteress to the 
gibes and insults of the nations she has so long 
oppressed (vv.*°), The prophet further dwells 
complacently on the: thought that, in Nineveh’s 
hour of doom and shame, there will be none to 
comfort her or to bewail her (v.”). Let her not 
. think she will fare better than No-amon, the 

mistress of Upper Egypt (v.*). With the measure 
wherewith she meted out cruelties unspeakable to 
the Egyptian capital, it shall be measured to 
Nineveh in her turn (v.°). For her fortified out- 
posts, with their effeminate defenders, already fall 
before the invader as readily as ripe figs fall into 
the mouth of one who but shakes the laden fig- 
tree (v.*). Now is the time to prepare for the 
siege. ‘To the mortar-tub and the brick-mould’ 
is the prophet’s sarcastic call (v.!*)! The countless 
merchants of the city, a heterogeneous and un- 
patriotic throng, vanish as locusts vanish with the 
morning sun. And thus, to the accompaniment of 
a universal song of joy on the part of all that have 
suffered at her hands, the city of blood makes her 
final exit from the stage of history (v.?%). 

iv. INTEGRITY AND AUTHENTICITY OF THE 
Boox. — Until a very few years ago the authen- 
ticity of all three chapters of the Book of Nahum 
was regarded as beyond suspicion, even by scholars 
so ‘advanced’ as Kuenen (Onderzoek?, ii. § 75), Well- 
hausen (Skizzen u. Vorarbeiten” [1893], p. 155), and 
Cornill (Linieit.? 1892, p. 188). Since 1880, how- 
ever, in various publications (ZDMG xxxiv. 559ff., 
Carmina Vet. Test. metrice, 212, etc.) Bickell— 
in this following out indications given by Frohn- 
meyer and Franz Delitzsch—had maintained that 
Nah 1° was in reality an alphabetic poem, whose 
original structure was easily recoverable by means 
of various slight alterations and transpositions 
(see esp. ZDMG, ut supra). In 1893 a more suc- 
cessful attempt was made on the same lines by 
H. Gunkel in Stade’s ZATW (xiii. 223 ff). In 
this essay Gunkel succeeded, in the present writer’s 
opinion, not only in proving more conclusively 
than Bickell had done the existence in vv.?° of 
a clearly designed acrostic arrangement for the 


* The word of the original, 1x7, is still unexplained (AV, RV 
as a proper name, Huzzab, but see margins). The Targum has 
already xnzdp § queen.’ Seeart. Huzzas. The following anbya 
should perhaps be read nbnyam and understood as a loan-word 
from Assyrian, like 105 317 and prob. 0°13 7b. = massaru, 
‘watcher’ (see Jensen’s review of Billerb. and Jerem. in Theol. 
Ltztg. 1895, p. 507). It would then correspond to the Assyr. 
etellitu, ‘a lady (of rank).’ See P. Ruben, Academy, 1896, 
p. 202, and more in detail PSBA xx. (May 1898) p. 173 ff. ‘ An 
Oracle of Nahum’; cf. Hxpos. Times, vii. (1896) p. 568, viii. 
p. 48. 


first half of the Hebrew alphabet (x to 5), but in 
establishing a strong probability that the same 
arrangement for the second half (9 to n) originally 
appeared in the verses following (1-23 of the 
Hebrew numeration, see footnote above). Bickell 
has since issued a much improved edition of his 
restoration (Beitrage zur Semit. Metrik, 1894, being 
an off-print from the Sitzungsberichte of the Vienna 
Academy of Sciences), which in its turn has sug- 
gested to Gunkel a few emendations, incorporated 
in a note to his Schépfung wu. Chaos (p. 120f.).* 
Finally, Nowack in his commentary (see the Litera- 
ture at end of article) has adopted, and in some 
points has still further improved upon, the results 
of his predecessors. As regards the opening verses 
at least (vv.?°), the changes which the acrostic 
scheme demands are not more numerous or more 
radical than those required in several of the other 
alphabetic poems of the OT, as we propose to show 
(see small type below). An alphabetic psalm, 
however, must by its very nature be complete; 
hence we do not hesitate to affirm that in Nah 12-2? 
we have the remains of an acrostic psalm, of which 
the first nine verses (s to ») have suffered little, 
the next four or five (* to 3) considerably more, and 
the rest (0 to n) so much that their restoration 
‘can never be more than an academic exercise,’ 
—words which A. B. Davidson has applied rashly, 
as we think, to the whole of ch. 1. Each of the 
twenty-two verses consisted originally of two lines 
each, each line containing, as a rule, three or four 
accented words. 

The following brief note will sufficiently indicate the plan of 
the psalm: the N-verse consists of v.24 of the MT, #.e. of two 
lines of four words each, vv. 2». 8a (71°) being probably part of 
the D and 3 verses introduced here by an editor to qualify the 
general statement in v.28 (Nowack). The 3-verse, two lines of 
three words each, extends from 15101 to end of v.3; the j-verse 
=v.4a also of six accented words. At v.4» a 7 is needed, and 
here the VSS certainly had two different verbs, which renders 
the first 5$ox suspicious ; read perhaps bb (Gray, Cheyne) or 
3n7 (Now.). The 7-verse=v.5a, 1=v.5b; for 7 it is only 
necessary to transpose ¥i to the head of 69 and read y3p5 ; 
n=6>, »=7a, For * we would propose to read 31” (cf. Ps 1386), 
or, as hitherto proposed, delete 1) of 97" in v.7>, Now in all 
these ten verses, involving only one serious interference with 
MT, we have surely something more than chance coincidences, 
namely, a conscious design which cannot be explained by the 
‘fact that the author allowed himself here and there and per- 
haps half accidentally to follow the alphabetic order’ (Driver, 
Expos. Times, ix. (1897), p. 119—review of Nowack’s Kleine 
Propheten). 


Regarding the author of this psalm, we can only 
say that he lived at some period of the post-exilic 
history,t when the yoke of the heathen pressed 
heavily on the people of God, whose coming to 
judge the oppressor and vindicate His own could 
not be long delayed. The poem, it was felt at a 
later period, fitly expressed the general principle 
of God’s avenging justice, of which the destruction 
of Nineveh was the most striking concrete illustra- 
tion. Accordingly, it was prefixed as an appropriate 
introduction to the genuine ‘vision of Nahum the 
Elkoshite.’ 

y. OCCASION AND DATE OF CHS. 2 AND 3.—The 
prophecy itself provides us with two fixed points 
between which its date must fall. These are the 


* The English-speaking student will find a very lucid account 
of the proposals of these scholars, with some original sugges- 
tions, in G. Buchanan Gray’s article, ‘The Alphabetical Poem 
in Nahun,’ Hapositor, Sept. 1898. j 

+ The artificiality of the acrostic form is generally supposed to 
point to a late rather than an early date for the poems which 
show this construction. If our psalm is really post-exilic, then 
15a (Heb. 214) is taken from Is 527. Other parallels, such as 17 
(restored text)=La 325 115b (973 nbw)=Ps 618, partake too much 
of the nature of theological commonplaces to permit of an 
assertion of borrowing on the one side or the other, while almost 
all the points of contact adduced by older commentators (see 
esp. Strauss, Nahumi Vaticin., Prolegom. xv f.) are quite 
illusory. 
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capture of No-amon (Thebes, 38") and the down- 
fall of Nineveh itself. Regarding the former 
event, our terminus a quo, there need be no 
hesitation in identifying it with the capture and 
destruction of the capital of Upper Egypt by 
Assurbanipal in B.C. 664-663 (see Schrader, COT 
ii. 149ff.; Tiele, Bab.-Assyr. Geschichte, ii. 149 ff.). 
An event of such far-reaching consequences for 
the Western world would long remain fresh in the 
minds of men, so that it is quite unnecessary, 
because of its mention by Nahum, either to assign 
the prophecy to a date B.c. 660 (so Schrader, oc. 
cit., and Orelli), or with Wellhausen (Skizzen, ete. 
y. 160) to suggest whether the prophet may not 
refer to some later capture, regarding which 
history and tradition are alike silent. 

With regard, in the next place, to the terminus 
ad quem, we are now in possession, since 1895, of 
native cuneiform testimony to the manner and 
date of the final overthrow of Nineveh. In the 
course of his excavations in a mound near Hillah 
(Babylon), Father Scheil came upon a semicircular 
stele of Nabonidus (B.C. 555-538), now in the 
Imperial Museum at Constantinople (publ. by 
V. Scheil in Maspero’s [ecueil de Travaux, etc., 
1896, livr. 1, 2; L. Messerschmidt, Die Inschrift 
der Stele Nabona ids, 1896 ; summary by Johns in 
Expos. Times, vii. (1896), p. 360f.; also, with illustra- 
tions, by C. J. Ball in Light from the East, 1899, 
p. 212 ff. ; ef. A. B. Davidson, Nahum, etc. 137 f.). 
In this inscription it is expressly stated that ‘the 
aid of the king of the Umman-manda folk ’—that 
is, either the Medes alone, or a mixed folk of which 
the Medes were the predominant constituent *— 
was invoked by Marduk, the great god of Babylon, 
in order to avenge the insults offered to him by 
the Assyrians in the days of Sennacherib. The 
Medes alone are credited with the destruction of 
the cities and temples of Assyria (column ii.), 
which agrees with the well-known statement of 
Herodotus (i. 103 ff.). 

The date of the fall of Nineveh is also, for the 
first time, fixed for us within narrow limits. In 
col. x. Nabonidus informs us that the temple of 
the moon-god Sin at Harran (which had been 
destroyed by the Medes about the same time as 
Nineveh) was restored by him fifty-four years after 
its destruction. This restoration, as we know 
from another inscription, took place in the third 
year of Nabonidus’ reign (B.C. 553). Hence we 


obtain 607 as the date of the destruction of Harran | 


and—since Nineveh was doubtless the last to fall 
before the Medes —B.c. 606 as the nearest ap- 
proach to the date of the fall of Nineveh. 

These, then, are the two fixed points, viz. B.C. 
664-663 and B.C. 606, between which the prophecy 
of Nahum must be placed. The upper limit, it 
will be seen, is fatal both to the earliest tradition 
known to us, according to which Nahum prophe- 
sied 115 years before the fall of Nineveh (Jos. 
Ant. IX. xi. 3), and to the conclusions of older 
scholars, such as Pusey, Nigelsbach, etc., who 
placed the prophecy in the reign of Hezekiah or 
the earlier years of Manasseh. 

Another factor, which was of the greatest 
moment in former attempts to fix more definitely 
the date of our prophecy, must now be set aside, 
namely, the supposed references in ch. 1 to the 
political and religious condition of Judah under 
the later Assyrian kings.t| This chapter, we have 
seen reason to believe, is no part of the genuine 
prophecy of Nahum—a conclusion which disposes 


* See Messerschmidt, p. 71 (a general term for northern peoples, 
including the Medes) ; Del. HWB p. 87. According to Ball, op. 
cit. p. 208 n., the Umman-manda are the ‘ Medes’ of Astyages, 
who appear, he adds, ‘to have been Iranian Scythians’ (?). 

+ Such references were found in vy.9-11 (the ‘wicked coun- 
sellor’), 13 (the heavy yoke [of Assyria?]), 15 (the religious zeal of 
the Jews [under Josiah ?]), etc., see the commentaries. 


at once of the views of two groups of scholars— 
(a) those who, like Kuenen (Onderzoek?, § 75), 
Cornill (Zinleit.2 188), and Wildeboer (Die Littera- 
tur d. AT, 1895, pp. 194, 197), lay stress on the 
fact that the yoke of Assyria was still heavy on 
the neck of Judah (1}%), and are therefore com- 
pelled to postulate a date c. 624, after which time 
the power of Assyria rapidly decayed, and Josiah 
was able to extend his borders at her expense ; 
and (b) those who, like Robertson Smith (art. 
‘Nahum’ in Encyc. Brit.), basing too exclusively 
on ch. 1, consider that the prophet had in his eye 
no particular assailant of Nineveh, but based his 
prophecy solely on the general principles of the 
divine moral government. With ch. 1 falls also 
the hypothesis advanced by the present writer in 
1891 (‘The Burden of Nineveh’ in Good Words, 
1891, 741 ff.)—and by H. Winckler independently 
in 1892 (Altest. Untersuch. 1892, 124 ff.)—based on a 
study of the relations between Assyria and Judah 
during the period in question, that the prophecy 
is to be placed c. 645 B.c., near the close of the 
rebellion of Samas-sum-ukin, viceroy of Babylon, 
against his brother Assurbanipal. 

If, then, as we believe, chs. 2 and 3 alone con- 
stitute the genuine prophecy of Nahum, the task 
of determining its date is very materially simpli- 
fied, for the situation portrayed in these chapters 
is scarcely open to doubt. It is the moment 
between the actual invasion of Assyria by a hostile 
force and the commencement of the attack on its 
capital. The ‘mauler’ or destroyer (adopting 
with most moderns Michaelis’ reading p5> for 
y’32) is already on the march (2! (Heb. 2]) ; the frontier 
fortresses have opened their gates to the foe (31, 
where note the tenses). The latter, it is clear 
(314 15), has not yet begun to invest the city. Such 
was the situation when Nahum received the 
prophetic impulse to proclaim to the ‘city of 
blood’ (31) that the cup of her iniquities was full 
to overflowing. It is needless to attempt to dis- 
entangle the statements of classical historians as 
to the various attacks which Nineveh had to meet 
during the last years of her existence. The whole 
of the genuine prophecy palpitates with the con- 
viction that the ‘utter end’ of the Assyrian is at 
hand. The closing verses of the prophecy, in 

articular, are strangely out of place, if the writer 
1as in view any other but the final attack by the 
Umman-manda of Nabonidus’ stele. B.c. 608-607, 
therefore, we consider to be the date of the vision 
of Nahum, an approximation as close as is attain- 
able in the case of any book of the OT. 

Nothing in these chapters, we may add, compels 
us to believe that Nahum was himself an eye- 
witness of the scenes he so vividly portrays. Com- 
munication, easy and frequent, had long existed 
between Nineveh and the tributary West-land, 
whose inhabitants were therefore well acquainted 
with her situation and defences. Such an ac- 
quaintance, joined to a poet’s intuition and a seer’s 
prophetic insight, is suflicient for all the facts. 

vi. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF CHS. 2 and 
3.—The most striking characteristics of the poetry 
of Nahum are its intense force and its picturesque- 
ness. Although, as Dr. Pusey has remarked, it is 
only in the original that ‘the grandeur, energy, 
power, andvividnessof Nahumcan be fully felt,’ still 
even in an English dress no one can be insensible 
to the onward rush of the movement in 21°, the 
graphic word-picture of 37°, the aptness and force 
of the figures of the lion and his cubs (2), and 
of the locusts’ flight (3!’), the pathos of 3!8, and 
similar features. ‘ Of all the minor prophets none 
seems to reach the sublimity, the fire, and the 
daring spirit (wudaces spiritus) of Nahum, —such 
is the judgment passed on our prophet by Bishop 
Lowth in his classical work on Hebrew Poetry, 
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‘ Of all the prophets,’ writes a more recent autho- 
rity, ‘he is the one who in dignity and force 
approaches most nearly to Isaiah’ (Driver, LOT® 
336; ef. Kirkpatrick, Doct. of the Prophets, p. 
250). It is unfortunate that in several passages 
even of the genuine prophecy the text is uncertain. 
The use by the prophet of so many apparently 
technical terms (cf. G. A. Smith’s list, The Twelve 
Prophets, ii. 89) further helps to obscure his 
meaning. 

The direct teaching of the book is mainly con- 
fined to ch. 1. Its leading thought we have 
already seen to be the attribute of J” as ‘a God 
jealous * (cf. Ex 20° 344, Dt 4*4) and avenging,’ 
who, though He suffer long, will assuredly ‘take 
vengeance on his adversaries’ (cf. Is 34% 634, Dt 
32°), The elaboration of this aspect of the Divine 
nature serves to throw into higher relief the assur- 
ance that follows— 

‘The Lord is good to them that wait upon him (LXX).’ 
“In the day of trouble will He deliver them.’ + 
‘(Yea) the Lord knoweth them that put their trust in him.’ 

Passing to chs. 2 and 3, we note one important 
respect in which Nahum differs from all his pre- 
decessors in the prophetic office. His mind is so 
full of the iniquities and impending punishment of 
Nineveh, that he has no thought for the short- 
comings of his own people. In this he presents a 
striking contrast to his contemporaries, Zephaniah 
and Jeremiah. Nahum?’s heart, it has been said, 
‘for all its bigness, holds room only for the bitter- 
nesses, the baffled hopes, the unappeased hatreds 
of a hundred years’ (G. A. Smith, op. cit. ii. 90). 
In ch. 3, especially, the prophet’s indignation 
burns with a white heat as he lays bare the moral 
gangrene at the heart of the Assyrian nation, the 
moral atrophy which was the real source of the 
weakness that made its sudden and complete 
collapse without a parallel in history (cf. Strabo, 
Xvi. 1. 3: 7 uev ody Nivos réNs ApavloOn rapaxphua, 
x.7.\.). Wanton bloodshed, inhuman cruelty, 
commercial immorality, bad faith in her political 
relations,—in his denunciation of these Nahum 
gave voice less to his own personal conviction 
than to the outraged conscience of humanity. 
Assyria in his hands becomes an_object-lesson 
to the empires of the modern world, teaching, as 
an eternal principle of the divine government 
of the world, the absolute necessity, for a nation’s 
continued vitality, of that righteousness, per- 
sonal, civic, and national, which alone ‘exalteth 
a nation.’ 


LITERATURE.—The older commentaries are discussed by O. 
Strauss (see below); list of titles at close of art. ‘Nahum’ 
in Kitto’s Biblical Cyclop.3 (1866). The chief modern commen- 
taries are those on the Minor Prophets generally by Ewald, 
Pusey, Keil, Hitzig-Steiner4 (1881), Orelli (in Strack and Zéck- 
ler’s series, Eng. tr., T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh), Wellhausen 
(translation and critical notes in Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, 
pt. v. 8rd ed. [1899]) ; A. B. Davidson, Nahum, Habakkuk, and 
Zephaniah (in Cambridge Bible 1896—the best English com- 
mentary); Nowack (1897); G. A. Smith, The T'welve Prophets, 
vol. ii. (1898). To these may be added Farrar, Minor Prophets 
pen of the Bible’ series), and Kirkpatrick, Doctrine of the 

rophets (2nd ed.). A detailed commentary on the military 
references is supplied by the monograph of Ad. Billerbeck and 
Alf. Jeremias, ‘Der Untergang Nineveh’s und die Weissagungs- 
schrift des Nahum von Elkosch,’ in Delitzsch und Haupt’s 
Beitrige zur Assyriologie, Bd. iii., 1898, pp. 87-188. A complete 
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Strauss, Nahumi de Nino Vaticuniwm (1853). 
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of Bickell, Gunkel, and G. B. Gray, on ch. 1 cited in the body 
of the article ; also P. Ruben, ‘ An Oracle of Nahum’ [112-214], in 
PSBA xx., May 1898, pp. 173-185. For the Versions in general, 
L. Reinke, Zur Kritik der dlteren Versionen des Propheten 
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pheton der Alewandriner, 1880, and Schuurmans-Stekhoven, De 
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the Targum of Jonathan, in addition to Reinke, op. cit. p. 55 ff., 


* On the Divine attribute of jealousy see A. B. Davidson’s 
note on 12. F 
+ Adopting Bickell’s restoration ody, 


see the critical edition with notes by M. Adler in the JQR vii. 
1894, pp. 630-657. For the Syriac, M. Sebdk, Die Syr. Ueber- 
setz. d. 12 klein. Propheten, 1887. A. R, S, KENNEDY. 


NAIDUS (A Nédewdos, B Ndados), 1 Es 9%, ap- 
parently =Benaiah, Ezr 10*°. 


NAIL.—4. Heb. ;25y, Aram. 15y, Arab. ZUufr, a 
finger nail, Dt 21!2,* Dn 4°, In Jer 17} the word 
refers to the diamond point of the graver or stylus. 
2. 1n:, Arab. watad, a pin or peg of wood, a tent 
peg. In Syria tent pegs are usually of oak, very 
roughly shaped and pointed. It was with one of 
these that Jael treacherously murdered Sisera, Jg 
421 (see Moore, ad loc.). In Ex 27! it is said that 
the pegs of the tabernacle were of copper. In old 
houses in Lebanon wooden pegs are driven into 
the walls of rooms, so that articles may be sus- 
pended on them. Sometimes the pin is drawn out 
by the weight of the article hung on it, having 
been driven into a mass of clay, used as mortar, 
between the stones of the wall. The ‘nail ina sure 
place’ (Is 22? #5) is one wedged firmly between two 
stones. 3. 1202 (ninava Ec 12"), Arab. mismdr, a 
nail, generally of metal. In 1 Ch 22? it is said that 
‘David prepared iron in abundance for the nails’ ; 
2 Ch 3° mentions that ‘the weight of the nails was 
50 shekels of gold.’ In the NT #ios is the corre- 
sponding word, Jn 20”, see CROSS. 

W. CARSLAW. 

NAIN (Naty).—This place is mentioned only once 
in Scripture, in Lk 74. The site of the ancient 
villaget is well authenticated ; it is occupied by the 
modern New, a squalid, miserable collection of 
mud-hovels, situated on the north-western edge of 
Jebel ed-Duhy, or the ‘ Little Hermon,’ where the 
hill slopes down into the plain of Esdraelon. The 
mountain is called Jebel ed-Duhy from an unknown 
Mohammedan saint, whose wely or sacred place is 
on the summit of its conical peak. Around the 
village are numerous rubbish heaps and stony 
ruins, which indicate that at one time it must have 
been a place of much greater importance. It does 
not seem to have ever been a walled and fortified 
place, for no indications of a wall can be seen. 
But Conder (Zent-Work, p. 122) supposes that by 
the phrase ‘gate of the city,’ in the Gospel narra- 
tive, we are to understand merely the ordinary 
entrance among the houses by the open path, just 
as we commonly speak of ‘the gate of the valley’ 
or the ‘gate of the pass,’ where no gate or wall 
actually exists. Stanley (SP p. 357) says that ‘no 
convent, na tradition, marks the spot.’ But he 
must have overlooked the rude little mosque so 
prominent among the houses, strangely enough 
called the ‘ Place of our Lord Jesus,Christ,’ which, 
from the significance of its name, must indicate 
the previous existence on the spot of a Christian 
chapel, which disappeared at an early period. 
The rough steep path leading up to the village 
is unchanged since that memorable day when 
our Lord traversed it with weary feet, and met 
the funeral procession of the widow’s only son. 
And behind it, in the face of the rocks that pro- 
ject from the rugged side of the hill, may still be 
seen shadowy holes and caves, which doubtless 
mark the old place of sepulture to which the young 
man’s dead body was being carried onits bier. No 
grander view can be obtained anywhere in Palestine 
than that which stretches around Nain, from its 
ereen nest on the mountain side, amply justifying 
its descriptive name, if this is to be derived (with 


* *The paring of the nails corresponds to one of the acts by 
which an Arab widow dissolved her widowhood and became 
free to marry again’ (W. R. Smith, Kinship, 178; cf. OTC? 
368; Lane, Arab. Lea. 2409; Wellhausen, Reste?, 171). 

+ It must be distinguished from the Nain mentioned by Jos. 
(BJ tv. ix. 4), which was on the other side of the Jordan, prob- 
ably in Idumia. 
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the Talmud) from a Hebrew word oy3, signifying 
‘beauty’ or ‘pleasantness.’ Within the circle of 
the surrounding hills some of the most stirring 
events in Old Testament history have occurred. 
Below is the extensive plain of Jezreel, which was 
the great battlefield of Palestine from the days of 
Nebuchadnezzar to those of Napoleon. hight 
across are the uplands of Nazareth ; to the left are 
the bare limestone ridges of Gilboa; away in the 
distance is the white range of Carmel, with a blue 
gleam of the Mediterranean at its foot; while far 
up in the north is the snowy top of great Hermon, 
dominating all the wide view. 

The story of Nain has been told in the simplest 
and most touching manner by the evangelist. 
Every word is a picture: the desolation of the 
widowed mother, the compassion of Jesus, the 
significance of His action in touching the bier, and 
so becoming ceremonially unclean through this 
forbidden contact with death, showing that He 
raised the young man to life not by His absolute 
power as God, but by the power of His own 
suffering and death; the pathetic deliverance to 
the mother of her son, for she needed him most, 
instead of asking him to forsake all and follow 
Jesus as His disciple. 


LITERATURE.—Robinson, BRP? ii. 356, 361; van de Velde, 
Syria and Palestine, ii. 382; Guérin, Galilée, i. 115f.; Buhl, 
GAP 217; Stanley, SP 357; Neubauer, Géog. dw Talm. 188. 

HuGH MAcMILLAN. 

NAIOTH (ni: Keré; Kt. n 3, 2.¢. probably ny3 
Nawyath [like nqxy Zar’phath, n1z3 Daberath, ete.: 
see Driver on 18 1938], though ny; and ni; would 
both be possible: LXX Avaé [5 times after év, a v 
having evidently dropped out in transcription, cf. 
Jg 164 & Andowpnx for pw dma], cod. A Nauw0. 
No root m3 is known: the form Na@w*yath is thus 
much more probable than Naioth).—The name of 
a locality in Ramah, mentioned 1 § 191% 19. 22. 23. 28 
201, in which David and Samuel took refuge, 
when the former was pursued by Saul. This is 
really all that can be said about it: what the 
nature of the locality was, is entirely uncertain. 
It is an old explanation, not out of harmony with 
the context, that the term denotes the home, or 
cenobium, of the prophets (cf. Targ. sxx m3 
‘house of instruction,’ or school): but the philo- 
logical basis of this interpretation is very in- 
secure ; for 7}3 (of which ny3 might be a fem. form) 
does not mean ‘habitation’ in general, but denotes 
in particular an abode of shepherds or sheep (see 
esp. 28 78; and cf. Is 65!°, Jer 332), or a countr 
habitation, or domain (Job 5%, Is 3238, Jer 105 25%° 
ete.), and is only applied figuratively to other 
kinds of abode, in poetry (Ex 1518, Is 33”, Jer 50’), 
or elevated prose (2S 15%): hence it is doubtful 
whether a word closely allied to this would have 
been chosen to denote a residence of prophets in a 
village or town. The absence of the art., not 
merely in the vocalized text (1S 19%8 ete.), but in 
the consonantal text (20), is also an objection to 
its being supposed to have had an appellative 
sense. Under the circumstances, we must be 
satisfied to know that Na@wyath was the name 
of a locality in Ramah : the original signification 
of the name, and also the nature of the place 
denoted by it, are both uncertain. (Ewald’s 
attempted justification of the rendering school, 
Hist. iii. 49 f., is far too conjectural to ‘be prob- 
able: see Driver on 1 S 1918), S. R. DRIVER. 


NAME in EV corresponds to the Heb. ov, Aram. 
oy, and Gr. dvoua. The Hebrew word is of ver 
ancient and obscure origin. Redslob (ZDMG, 
1872, pp. 751-756), tracing it to the root 3mw 


(= Aw ‘to be high’), argues that its funda- 
mental sense is height, and hence (1) a monwment 
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(Gn 114, 2S 10%, Is 55") or mausoleum (Is 56°), (2) 
excellence, majesty, e.g. Ps 541; and that ‘name’ 
in the sense of a mere token of distinction repre- 
sents the last stage in the impoverishment of the 
original idea. Others (¢.g. Lagarde, Bildung der 
Nomina, p. 160; W. R. Smith, Kinship, p. 213) 
connect it with the root wsm, which gives sign or 
token as the original meaning. In view of this 
uncertainty, it will be wise not to base too much 
in our discussion of the term on the etymology. 
The Greek term as used in NT has many mean- 
ings that are foreign to classical usage, but are 
due to the direct or indirect influence of the 
Hebrew term. ‘ 

In discussing the present subject we have to 
consider, firstly, the significance of the term and 
the ideas expressed by it; and, secondly, the vari- 
ous customs connected with the giving of names. 

I. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE TERM.—4. In in- 
numerable passages alike in OT and NT the term is 
used as by ourselves in reference to words by which 
persons, places, or objects are designated and dis- 
tinguished from others. It is also by a familiar 
transference of meaning that it comes to mean 
reputation or fame; see eg. 18 18%, 28 7? 2338, 
and in consequence oY is sometimes translated in 
EV by ‘renown’ Gn 64, Nu 16%, or ‘famous’ 1 Ch 
52%, Ru 41 (cf. Job 308 ‘base’=Heb. oy a=lit. 
nameless) ; it may even by itself and unqualified 
mean a good reputation, eg. Pr 221, Ee 7}, Sir 
412; or, on the other hand, a false reputation, 
Rev 31. But the more peculiar senses of the term 
are due to the close relation that was supposed 
to exist between the name and the personality. 
It is a widely-spread belief among primitive 
and less developed peoples that one who knows 
a person’s name has power over the bearer of 
the name; hence the reluctance to give a stranger 
one’s name. It was but a modification of such 
belief that made the Hebrew frequently use 
‘name’ as almost an equivalent of the ‘ per- 
sonality’ or ‘character’ or nature of the person or 
thing named; and consequently, when a writer 
wishes to express forcibly the nature of a person 
or place, he says he will he called so-and-so, or his 
name will be so-and-so. Thus when in the future 
Jerusalem is purged from injustice she will be 
called ‘the city. of righteousness’ (Is 17%); when 
J” returns to the deserted city after the Exile, its 
name will be ‘J” is there’ (Ezk 48%). The nature 
of Egypt is summed up in the name that is given 
her, ‘Rahab that sitteth still’; and the meaning 
of Is 9°is that the child will actually be all that the 
name ‘ wonderful,’ etc., implies ; cf. further Pr 21™, 
Is 6316, and probably Is 62? 65%, Again, the Greek 
évéuara is actually rendered by ‘ persons’ in Ac 1%, 
Rev 11, where the sense closely resembles that of 
the original term in Nu 1? 26°, Rev 34, in which 
cases EV adopts ‘names’ as its rendering. For 
instances from Gr. papyri see Deissmann, Neue 
Bibelstudien, 24 f. 

2. It is not difficult to understand how ‘name’ 
my express the idea of authority (see e.g. Ex 5%, 
1 K 218, Est 3”, Jn 5), but it is perhaps through 
this sense that a phrase arose the meaning of 
which is much less immediately obvious, especially 
in the EV. -In Hebrew we frequently read of 
some one’s name being called over something 
(‘> by oy 7p3); in EV this idiomatic phrase is 
generally translated so as to confuse it with the 
entirely distinct phrase ‘to be called by some 
one’s name’ (’D o¥2 x3). But the former phrase 
does not mean that the person or object referred 
to will bear the name of that person whose ‘name 
is called over it’: it means that it will come 
under his authority, pass into his possession. 
Thus Joab begs David to be present at the final 
scene in the siege of Rabbah, lest Joab take the 
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city, and his name be called over it, z.e. lest the 
city pass under his authority and not David’s 
(2 S 12°), © All the nations over which J’”’s name 
was called’ (Am 9!2) are all the nations which had 
once owned J”’s authority, 7.e. had once formed 
art of the dominion of Israel—the people of J”. 
srael in its confession (Is 63!) says—We are be- 
come as they over whom thou never barest rule ; 
as they over whom thy name was not called, #.¢. as 
they who have ceased to be regarded as thy people 
and subject to thy authority. Women have the 
name of their husbands called over them, 7.e. be- 
come subject to their authority at marriage, Is 41. 
With regard to the precise sense of ‘name’ in the 
Face there may be difference of opinion: thus 
river (Deuteronomy, p. 306) interprets Joab’s 
saying thus, ‘lest I gain the credit of having 
captured it [Rabbah], and it be counted as my 
conquest.’ But the meaning of the whole phrase 
is quite clear: in the further words of Driver, 
“the phrase expresses .. . the fact of ownership 
—whether acquired by actual conquest or other- 
wise (cf. Ps 49! (2))—coupled at the same time 
with the idea of protection: and occurs frequently, 
especially with reference to the people of Israel, 
Jerusalem, or the temple. The passages are: Am 
912, Jer 71% 1.14. 30 149 1516 | | | 9529 3084 3415 1 K 88 
(S93 Co GUO (ies NV GRET OA ln ys 1D yoy ee2e 
Cf., in the Apocrypha, Bar 2-5, 1 Mac 7°’, and 
in NT Ac 15" (cited by St. James from Am 9”), 
Ja 2’. We may allude to one other passage where 
‘name’ probably means ‘authority,’ viz. Is 26% 
(cf. 631%), The words rendered by EV, ‘by thee 
only will we make mention of thy name,’ should 
contain an antithesis to the first part of the verse, 
“O LorD our God, other Lords beside thee have had 
dominion over us,’ and consequently must be trans- 
lated ‘ but thee, (to wit) thy name (authority), alone 
will we (in future) mention (i.e. acknowledge)’ ; 
for the construction in the Heb. ef. Dillm. i Joc. 
3. We may pass on now to some of the special 
ideas that are expressed by the phrase ‘name of 
J”’ in the OT, ‘name of Jesus,’ ete., in the NT. 
The name of J” as equivalent to the person of J” 
is represented as the subject or the object of 
various actions: thus, for example, it sets men 
on high (Ps 201). It is loved (Ps 5), praised 
(Ps 7!"), sanctified (Is 29%) ; it is described, ¢.g., as 
being glorious, fearful (Dt 2878), holy (1 Ch 291%), 
everlasting (Ps 135%). But in particular the ‘name 
of J”’ is used as a succinct expression for the re- 
vealed character of God for all that is known of 
him. Hence such frequent expressions as to 
declare (150, e.g. Ex 916 22”), or to know (yn, e.g. 
Is 528, cf. 64?) the name of J”. J” acts for his 
name’s sake (e.g. Ezk 20°) when he so acts that 
his hitherto revealed nature is not belied; e.g. 
when he vindicates his power by bringing the people 
out of Egypt. Wherever J” records his name, 
according to the early law book (Ex 20%), there 
men are to build an altar to him: what was meant 
by this ‘recording of his name’ may be seen by 
examining the various narratives of the building of 
altars, 2.e. of the observations of this law (see ¢.g. 
Gn. 127 22° 2674, Jo 64 [in the light of the pre- 
ceding narrative], 1S 14%) ; it was the indication, 
by a theophany or by some great success or de- 
livery or the like, of the divine presence and 
favour ; in other words, it was a self-revelation of 
J’ to men. From the time of Deuteronomy on- 
wards Jerusalem became the one special seat of 
the divine presence in Israel ; there, therefore, he 
is said to cause his name to dwell or abide (Dt 12"! 
and very often); hence the temple is a house for 
J’”’s name, 2S 73%, 1 K 81° etc.; and even earlier 
the supremacy of Jerusalem among the shrines of 
the S. kingdom had become so great that Isaiah 
(187) speaks of Zion as the place of J”s name, 
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unless, with Cheyne (Introd. to Book of Isaiah, 
p. 313), we regard this verse as post-exilic. 

4, Of the numerous shades of meaning connected 
with and probably springing out of the usage 
just noticed, we may refer to one or two. ‘The 
name of J”’ itself becomes a term to express a 
theophany in Is 30” (also, according to Cheyne, 
post-exilic), where it is deseribed ‘as coming from 
far, burning with his anger, and in thick rising 
smoke,’ etc.; with this passage we may perhaps 
compare 59%, In Is 489 the term is potaliy used 
in the transferred sense of the praise which the 
divine self-manifestation calls forth from men; 
note the parallel clause and a similar transference 
of meaning in the parallel phrase ‘glory of J”’ 
(see GLORY OF J” 1, ad fin.). In Zec 14? (cf. Is 568) 
the name of J” is the manner in which men recog- 
nize the divine self-revelation—in other words, the 
worship of J’; Hitzig rightly interprets ‘his name 
shall be one’ as meaning that the unity of J”, 
which already exists in reality, will then also be 
acknowledged and recognized on earth. 

But in virtue of its most characteristic and 
frequent usage ‘the name of J”’ belongs to a 
serles of phrases, to which the ‘ glory of J”,’ ‘the 
face of J”, ‘the angel of J”’ also belong, by 
which the Hebrews endeavoured to distinguish 
between the Deity in himself and the Deity as 
manifested to and coming into relation with men ; 
or, in earlier times, between the Deity conceived as 
local and confined to Sinai, and on the other hand 
as accompanying his people in their journeyings. 
In the latter case, however, it is the ‘angel of J”’ 
that most frequently figures, and we need call 
attention only to one peculiar passage (Ex 2374) in 
which both phrases are combined, and ‘the name 
of J”’ is said to be in the angel; the meaning of 
this appears to be, that though the angel is not J” in 
his fulness (cf. v.*4), yet J”s nature is so far in him 
that what would offend J” will offend him. To 
the OT usage of the term ‘name of J”’ we have a 
parallel, striking at once in its similarity and its 
dissimilarity, in Pheenician. Im an inscription 
(CIS 318) from Sidon we find mention of ‘ Ash- 
toreth the name of Baal (Sy ow minvy),’ ze. an 
Ashtoreth distinguished from other Ashtoreths 
by the fact that she was regarded as being a 
manifestation or representative of Baal. In this 
case, aS in the parallel case of ‘Tanith the face of 
Baal (bya yp nan),’? Pheenician, in striking contrast 
to Hebrew, has made of the representation or 
manifestation a new and distinct deity. 

5. Finally, in our survey of OT usage we have 
to notice that in Lv 241-16 the name (o%'7) is used 
as a substitute for J” according to a practice 
which became very customary in post - biblical 
Hebrew. It is, however, probable that we owe 
this usage to the scribes and copyists rather than 
to the author of the section in question (cf. Geiger, 
Urschrift, 2738 f.). 

6. When we turn to NT we find, as we should 
expect, that in several instances ‘the name of 
the Lord’ occurs in actual quotations from OT 
(see ¢.g. Mt 1274 23°, Ac 271, Ro 15°, He 2°), and 
that in others the phrases are of the same or 
nearly the same character as those current in OT 
(e.g. Mt 6°, Jn 17% 6), The question is how far 
does OT usage serve to explain the NT term where, 
owing to new circumstances and conditions, it 
has to express ideas in large part new? Is it 
necessary to presuppose entirely different modes of 
thought to explain the NT term; or is it possible 
to explain its new meanings as the natural de- 
velopment cut of the old? 

Clearly, phrases which differ from the OT 
equivalents only by the substitution of ‘Jesus’ 
for ‘J’? may be similarly interpreted unless 
cogent reasons for the contrary be forthcoming: 
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hence, ¢.g., *to prophesy in the name of Jesus’ 
corresponds in NT to prophesy or speak in the 
name of J’ in OT. Such a phrase as ‘to believe 
in the name of Jesus’ differs somewhat more 
from OT usage, and yet is certainly in line with 
it. It very significantly alternates in the same 
writer with the phrase ‘to believe in Jesus’ (see 
é.g. Jn 1? 275 318 ; 316. 18 G4) ; 7.¢, the name of Jesus 
is a parallel term to the word ‘ Jesus’ itself, and 
is most appropriately used in the present phrase 
because ‘the name of Jesus’ briefly sums up the 
personality of Jesus as made known; to believe 
in his name is to believe in and accept his claims. 

But a very different mode of interpretation has 
been qecontly advocated by Conybeare. Briefly 
stated, it is an assimilation of ‘the use of the 
name of Jesus Christ to ancient magic’ (JQF ix. 
66) ; or again, in Conybeare’s own words, ‘Why 
did Jesus instruct his disciples to cast out demons 
in his name? Why do we end our prayers with 
the formula in the name of Jesus Christ our Lord? 
Why did the Christians glory in the name? Why 
were they persecuted for the name? The answer 
to all these questions is furnished by ancient 
magic’ (20, 581). ‘In or by the name of Jesus 
Christ our Lord’ is a ‘theurgic formula,’ and its 
use was due to the fact that Christians shared the 
ancient but still prevalent belief that a god or 
demon must come when his name is correctly pro- 
nounced in an invocation. 

Conybeare has clearly shown that this magical 
view of the name was held by several of the early 
Fathers as well as by non-Christian and pre- 
Christian Greek and Latin writers; he has also 
collected much comparative evidence of the general 
existence of such a belief relative to names. 
Further, it may be admitted that in some cases 
and by some people the name of Jesus may have 
been regarded as possessing magical eflicacy—see 
e.g. Mt 7, Ac 47; and again that the ‘names’ 
referred to in Eph 1” (and, therefore, probably 
also in Ph 2°) are names of angels, but that the 
reference 's ‘to the use in exorcisms of names of 
angels and patriarchs’ is far from obvious. It is 
impossible here to discuss the very numerous 
passages concerned in detail; but the general 
reasons which appear to the present writer cogent 
against admitting Conybeare’s mode of interpre- 
tation, except in a few isolated passages, may be 
briefly stated thus: (1) It is obviously applicable 
in many cases, ¢.g. Mt 18°. (2) A number of the 
phrases, as we have already seen, are identical 
with, a number more are closely similar to, those 
found inthe OT. The OT terminology may and 
probably should be traced back ultimately to the 
magical view of ‘name,’ but in itself expresses an 
immeasurably higher type of ideas. But the 
influence of the OT on both Jesus and the dis- 
ciples was obviously so great that we have a right 
in ambiguous cases to adopt the higher interpre- 
tation suggested by OF usage rather than that 
suggested by popular Jewish and Greek super- 
stition. To take a single instance, the analogy of 
OT instances would lead us to infer from the fact 
that Simon was surnamed ‘Rock,’ and the sons 
of Zebedee ‘sons of thunder,’ that the names were 
given because the persons in question possessed 
qualities described by these new names; and this 
is surely far more reasonable than to infer ‘that 
the new names were supposed to impart to them 
(Simon and the sons of Zebedee) new qualities, 
or fortify their moral characters.’ It is unques- 
tionably a right principle to interpret the NT in 
the light of contemporary ideas ; but it is a wrong 
application of this principle to neglect the most 
potent of these ideas—those, namely, of the OT. 
(3) The magical significance attached to the names 
by early Christian Fathers, which at first sight most 
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favours the theory, is explicable by a misunder- 
standing, under the influence of Greek superstition, 
of a terminology which must have been but half 
intelligible to Greeks and Latins. 

II. CusTOMS CONNECTED WITH THE GIVING OF 
Namers.—1. Personal. A child received its name 
most frequently from the mother (Gn 4” 16" 19° 
9.982f. 35 * 308: 8. 11. 13. 18. 20, 24. 29 3518 384t-, Jg BYE. 1 S 120 
—all the foregoing are early narratives; 1 Ch 4° 
76), but frequently also from the father (see 
especially Hos 1+: 9, Is 6°, and in P Gn 5° 16” 17” 
217, but also in early narratives, Gn 4°76 5% 3518 
4]51t. Ex 2%, Jg 81; cf. further 1 Ch 7%, Job 42%). 
In Gn 383, 2 S 12% the text varies (between ‘he,’ 
i.e. the father, and ‘she,’ z.e. the mother, ‘ called’). 
More rarely and under exceptional circumstances 
the child received its name from others ; compare in 
this connexion the stories of Moses receiving his 
name from Pharaoh’s daughter (Ex 2), Ruth’s 
child from the mother’s women neighbours (Ru 
417), Solomon from a prophet (28 127). In some 
cases the verb which refers to the naming of the 
child has an indefinite subject; so certainly in 
Gn 25%5t, perhaps also in some of the cases referred 
to above as instances of naming by thefather.+ In 
most of the cases just cited ‘naming’ is immediately 
connected with birth, and we may perhaps infer 
that the name was, as a rule, in early times given 
immediately after birth, as is said to be the case 
with the modern Arabs (cf. Lane, Arabian Notes, 
ch. iv. n. 4). In later times the name was given 
at circumcision, %.¢. on the 8th day after birth 
(Lk 1° 271); but of this particular custom we find 
no trace in OT except in so far as the change of 
Abraham’s name in connexion with the institu- 
tion of circumcision may point to it (Gn 17 (P)). 
In the earlier period the name was chosen on 
account of its significance, and recorded some cir- 
cumstance connected with the birth, some natural 
feature of the child, or the parents’ wish con- 
cerning it, or their gratitude to God for the gift of 
it. This is clear from the meaning of the names 
(see following art.) and also from the numerous 
narratives cited above, which are good evidence as 
to general custom, though as accounts of par- 
ticular instances they are mostly legendary rather 
than historical. The custom which was already 
frequent in the time of Christ (Lk 1° °) of naming 
children after a kinsman, most generally the 
grandfather, cannot be traced back with any 
certainty before the 3rd or 4th cent. B.c. The 
only early evidence for kinsmen even bearing a 
common name is 28 217; 25 1311477; 28 38,1 K 15?; 
1K 22%, 2K gi6-18.25; 9 K 112 8%, 1 K 29% Of 
these five instances it will hardly be questioned 
that some are mere coincidences. Further, in only 
one instance, the third, is the relation of the two 
persons concerned direct; in others it is lateral, 
the cases being those of cousin or nephew and 
uncle. On the other hand, in the numerous early 
genealogies which we possess, we find no trace of 
the custom of naming after ancestors: thus no 
two kings of Judah (21 in number, and all of the 
family of David), and no two kings of the same 
Ephraimite dynasty, bear the same name, nor does 
the same name recur in any other early genealogy 
(see Zeph 14; Zee 11; Jer 41! 2; 1 $91 149; 2 K 92.99%, 
ef. v.12 and Jer 41? 224), On the other hand, from 
the 4th cent. B.c. and onwards the custom became 
prevalent, not only among the Jews, but also among 
the Phoenicians, Nabatzeans, and Palmyrenes. 

For sake of distinction, the father’s name was 
sometimes added ; as in the case of David, the son 
of Jesse; and occasionally a person was called 


* Also, no doubt, Gn 2934, where we ought to read 77) =she 
called (so Ball in SBOT)). ui 

t On the cause of the ambiguity in these cases, cf. Davidson, 
Syntax, § 108. 
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simply son of so-and-so, often in contempt (e.g. 
Is 7+). But the familiar Arabic custom of making 
actual proper names out of such combinations as 
father of so-and-so, or son of so-and-so, did not 
exist among the Hebrews. Nor, again, have we 
any evidence that anything strictly corresponding 
to our family names was in use; though, of 
course, there were clan names, and a man might be 
described as being the ‘man’ or ‘son’ of such and 
such a clan (Jg 10!). A woman did not change 
her name on marriage, though to her own name 
the description ‘ wife of so-and-so’ was often added 
(Gn 12", Jg 44). Is 41 does not refer to such a 
custom : for its interpretation see above I. 2. It 
is not therefore to the family name, but to the 
memory of a deceased person, that the term 
‘name’ refers in the very frequent phrases ‘to 
blot out’ or ‘to take away’ the name (with refer- 
ence to childless people; ef. e.g. Nu 274, Dt 25° 7, 
1S 247; cf. in Aramaic, CZS ii. 113); it is the 
memory, not the actual name, of an ancestor that 
posterity preserves (cf. Is 56°). 

Several instances are recorded of change of name 
in mature life. But most of these instances are of 
a special character, and it is therefore difficult to 
feel sure that the custom was at all frequent. 
Thus we find (a) three or four instances in the 
legends of the patriarchs, Gn 32% (J) 17° 351, 
Nu 1316 (P); (6) two instances of the names of 
kings of Judah being changed (by their Babylonian 
conqueror) on their accession to the throne (2 K 
2334 2417) ; (c) instances of Hebrews resident in a 
foreign country taking names of that country 
(Gn 41, Dn 1®-) ; (d@) some instances in NT of new 
names given denoting some striking quality of the 
person in question (Mk 3® 1”), 

On the other hand, after the contact of the Jews 
with the Greeks, it became quite common for a 
man to adopt a Greek as well as a Jewish name; 
in these cases a Greek name similar in sound or 
significance to the Jewish was often adopted, e.g. 
Jakim changed his name to Alcimus (Jos. Ant. 
XII. ix. 7; 1 Mac 7°), and Saul to Paul. Peter is 
the Greek name with the same signification as 
Cephas in Aramaic. ‘This was one cause of the 
custom unknown to early times of a man being 
referred to by two names at the same time, ¢.g. 
Thomas Didymus, Simon Peter, John Mark. In 
other cases the second of two names may denote a 
man’s city, e.g. Judas Iscariot (=n pws ; ef. Pirke 
Aboth, 134-5 3° etc.). 

2. Cities.—Of the customs connected with the 
naming of cities we know little beyond what can 
be inferred from the meaning of the names (see 
following art.). But we must note that certain 
narratives trace back the names of cities to their 
founders or captors (Gn 417, Nu 32”, Dt 314, Jos 
1947), But these are for the most part, if not 
entirely, name-myths. How far it points to a 
custom it is difficult to feel sure, because we are 
ill informed as to the extent to which the place 
names of the OT originated with the Hebrews. 
The Shemer after whom Samaria was named was 
probably a clan rather than an individual (Stade 
in ZATW, 1885, p. 165 ff.). In one instance the 
new name given by a king of Judah toa conquered 
town (2 K 14’) was that of an old town of Judah. 
It cannot be inferred from 18S 12% that it was 
customary to name a, city after its conqueror (see 
above, I. 2). In the Greek period, Hebrew 
(Semitic) names of places as well as of persons 

ave place to Greek names, e.g. Beth-shan became 
Scythopolis (Jth 34; cf. Jg 127 LXX); but in 
this, as in so many similar instances, it is the 
Semitic name which has subsequently survived 
(mod. Beisdn). 
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NAMES, PROPER.—How much a name meant 
to the Hebrews is indicated in the article NAmn. 
The importance attached to names makes the 
study of them a valuable means to appreciating 
the religious and social ideas of the Hebrews. An 
historical study of them enables us in some measure 
to trace the growth of ideas; a comparative study 
of Hebrew and other Semitic names brings to 
light many similarities and some dissimilarities in 
the Hebrews to their Semitic kinsfolk. In the 
present article it will be unnecessary to examine 
these names in any exhaustive manner ; but, so far 
as space allows, the attempt will be made to 
indicate the large classes into which great numbers 
of names naturally fall, the degree to which the 
meaning of the names is ambiguous, the points of 
similarity and dissimilarity in Hebrew and the 
cognate languages, and the history of ideas and 
their prevalence, so far as the existing data permit 
these to be traced in the proper names. The 
meanings of particular names must be sought for 
under the several articles. 

Proper names fall into two main divisions, 
according as they are names of persons or names 
of places. Of these the names of places are, 
generally speaking, much more ambiguous and 
difficult of interpretation. But the place names 
of the OT are also in all probability—once again 
speaking generally—more ancient than the per- 
sonal names. It will be convenient, therefore, to 
deal with them first. It must not, however, be 
supposed that, in thus dividing the subject, any 
assumption is made that place names were always 
independent of personal names, or that the latter 
were derivative from the former. As a matter of 
fact, there are probably instances of both kinds— 
personal names that were originally names of 
places; place names that were originally names of 
persons. But certain broad differences in character 
between personal and place names do suggest that 
in the main the two classes grew independently of 
one another. And this is particularly true with 
regard to names of individual persons, if certain 
phenomena are rightly interpreted as pointing to 
the derivation both of some place names and also 
of some names of individual persons from clan 
names. But this is an obscure subject, which 
cannot be discussed here. 

J. PLAcE NAMES.—1. Obviously, the name of a 
place may have been long in existence before its 
first mention in extant records. All names of 
places in the Bible may therefore, except in those 
cases in which we have definite evidence to the 
contrary, have been in existence before the Israel- 
itish conquest of the country. In other words, 
they may have originated with the Canaanites or 
other early inhabitants of the land, and not with 
the Israelites. In several cases we are not left to 
mere conjecture on this point. We have direct 
evidence of the pre-Israelitish existence of man 
names familiar to usin the OT. Thus the Tel el- 
Amarna tablets mention Aijalon, Hazor, Jerusalem, 
Lachish, Megiddo, Zorah, and others; the list 
(15 cent. B.c.) of Tahutmes II.’s conquests includes 
Abel, Ain, Gath, Migdal, Mishal; and other early 
Egyptian lists, Beth-anath, Luz, and Secu. The 
significance of these lists is not exhausted by the 
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actual number of OT place names which they 
record, and thus directly prove to be pre-Israelitish. 
For, in the first place, the mention of Jerusalem 
proves the biblical writers (Jg 19%, 1Ch 11%, 
Jos 15% 1816 *8) il] informed in believing that name 
to be of Israelitish origin, and consequently lessens 
our confidence in their testimony relative to other 
names. And, secondly, some of the names actually 
found in these early records are typical of large 
classes of OT names. The consequence is, that it 
is only in the case of a very few names indeed 
that we can feel confident that they were of Israel- 
itish origin. They must not therefore be indis- 
criminately used as evidence of Hebrew belief or 
custom. Fortunately, many of the place names 
refer to abiding features of the place, not to the 
changing customs of the inhabitants. To some of 
these we may turn first. 

2. Many names refer to the physical features of 
the town or its surroundings. Ramah, the name 
of several places, means ‘height’; Geba, Gibeah, 
and Gibeon mean ‘hill.’ Other names of similar 
significance are Jogbehah (/711=‘ to be high’), Sela 
(=‘ the cliff’), Shechem (=‘ the shoulder of a hill’). 
A low-lying situation or the neighbourhood of 
some hollow seems to be referred to in Beth-emek 
(‘house of the valley’), Horonaim (‘the two 
hollows’), and perhaps Beten (lit. =‘ the belly,’ so 


Arabic we )). The nature of the soil gave rise to 


other names: Argob indicates a rich and earthy 
soil; Hkron, ‘barren’; Horeb and Jabesh, ‘dry’; 
Carmel, ‘garden-land’; Abel (in several com- 
pounds), ‘a meadow.’ The numerous compounds 
with En (py) and Beer (3x2) imply the presence of a 
spring ; Hammath, Hammoth-dor, and Hammon, 
of hot springs. The ‘ white’ cliffs of the range are 
probably commemorated by the name Lebanon ; the 
duskiness of its waters by Kidron; the blackness 
of the soil by Hawran. But these and other names 
(Hachilah, Zalmon, Adummin, Mé-jarkon) which 
may refer to colour are more or less ambiguous. 

3. A very considerable number of place names 
are names of plants, or are compounded with such 
names. The shrubs or trees referred to in such 
names are the acacia (Abel-shittim, Beth-shittah), 
the apple-tree (Beth-tappuah, En-tappuah, and 
Tappuah), the palm-tree (Tamar, Baal-tamar, 
Hazazon-tamar), the terebinth or oak (£l-paran= 
lath, Elah, Eloth, Elim, and Elon), the pome- 
granate (the Rock of Rimmon, and probably also 
En-rimmon, Rimmon, Rimmon-perez, and Gath- 
rummon), the cucumber (Dilan), the olive-tree (the 
Ascent or Mount of Olives), the vine (Abel-chera- 
mam, Beth-haccerem, Eshcol, and probably Sorek 
and Masrekah), the juniper (Rithmah), the gada- 
tree (Lzion-geber), the almond-tree (Luz), the 
balsam-tree (valley of Baca), the sycamore-tree 
(Gumzo), thorn-bushes (Atad, Shamir and perhaps 
Seneh). 

Another large group consists of names of animals, 
or words derived from animal names, viz. Aijalon 
(the stag), Lebaoth, Laish (the lion), Beth-nimrah 
(the leopard), Ophrah and Ephron (the gazelle), 
Arad (the wild-ass), Hazar-shual, the land of Shual 
and Shaalbim (the fox), Zeboim (the hyzna) 
Telaim and Beth-car (the lamb), Parah (the cow), 
Ln-eglaim, Eglon (the calf), Hagar-susah (the 
horse), Hn-gedi (the kid), Beth-hoglah (the part- 
ridge), Hiam (birds of prey), Jr-nahash (the 
serpent), Humtah (the lizard), Zorah (the hornet), 
Akrabbim (scorpions), Gudgodah (the cricket). 
The derivation of a few of these is uncertain, but 
in most of them it is unmistakable. It is easy to 
understand how trees which always occupy the 
same position may have given a name to a place ; 
it is less easy to feel sure that the other places 
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derived their names from the abundance of animals 
in their vicinity. In recent times several scholars 
have been inclined to seek the origin of these 
names in totem clans. d 

4, Characteristics of a place more liable to 
change, ¢.g. its size, the occupation or cultus of its 
inhabitants, have given rise to other names. In 
these cases we can only be sure that the place 
corresponded to what the name says about it when 
the name was given; in other words, we can only 
be sure, in the case of all names about the date of 
whose origin we are uncertain, that the name was 
true to the place in an indefinite past. 

The various compounds with Hazgar or Hazor, 
Ir, and Kiriath indicate the character of the city 
at the time when these names were given, but 
clearly the Hazor of Jg 4” (cf. Amarna tablets, 
15441) had grown into something more than a 
Hazor, i.e. a fixed settlement as contrasted with 
the mere encampments of nomads, but also as 
contrasted with the walled cities. Again, the 
various Gaths appear to have derived their names 
from the existence in them of a wine-press: 
Rabbah from its large, Zoar from its small size ; 
En-mishpat from having been a place for settling 
disputes. 

5. But most important of the names due to 
characteristics liable to change are those referring 
to religious belief and practice. Thus several 
names of places preserve, the names of various 
deities that were at some time worshipped in 
Canaan. Thus sun-worship has left its mark on 
Beth-shemesh (‘temple or house of the sun’), En- 
shemesh (‘spring of the sun’), The ascent of 
Heres (i.e. ‘the sun’), Timnath-heres (‘portion of 
the sun’); moon-worship, according to some, on 
Jericho (inv, in, ef. 073=‘moon’) and Lebanon 
(339, cf. m3>=‘moon’*). We can trace the 
worship of Babylonian deities not only in the 
Sinaitic peninsula where Sin and Stmaz record 
the worship of the Babylonian moon-god Sin, but 
also in the land of Israel and its immediate prox- 
imity. Nebo, the name of a Babylonian deity, is 
also the name of a town (Nu 32°) and a mountain 
(Dt 32*°) of Moab, and of a town of Judah (Ezr 2”) ; 
the worship of Anath, the female double of Anu, is 
reflected in Beth-anath, Beth-anoth, and Anathoth ; 
the name of the Babylonian Bel is, perhaps, to be 
found in Lbal (Academy, June 27, 1896) and 
’ApBndd (=Heb. nbarin Nu 34%; Academy, July 4, 
1896). The name of the goddess Ashtoreth appears 
in Ashteroth-karnaim and Be-eshterah; of the god 
Dagon in Beth-dagon. An old divine name (familiar 
in Arabic) is perhaps to be found in Kishon and 
Elkosh (ZATW, 1897, p. 349). 

A large number of names of places refer to the 
worship of a god by a general title, especially Baal 
or El, e.g. Baal-meon, Baal-hazor, Penuel, Jezreel. 
A peculiar feature of the compounds with Baal is 
that they are not as they stand properly names of 
places at all, but titles of deities (‘owner of the 
township Meon,’ ‘owner of the palm-tree’). They 
have arisen by abbreviation, their original form 
having been Beth-baal-meon (which also actually 
occurs Jos 13”, Mesha Inscr. 1. 30), Beth-baal- 
tamar, etc. In some cases, however, Baal was 
omitted and Beth retained, and thus we find Beth- 
meon (Jer 48%), It is quite possible, therefore, that 
some of the numerous compounds with Bet which 
are not now of manifestly religious import were 
so originally. Names of the type Jezreel, Jabneel 
are probably to be translated ‘Let El sow, build,’ 
El being the genius of the place. 

II. PERSONAL NAMES.—1l. Personal names are 
either simple or compound. The latter in Hebrew 
generally consist of two, and only in a very few 


* But a more probable etymology of Lebanon has been sug- 
gested above, § I. 2. 
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(probably late) names of three elements. The 
greater number of the compound personal names 
—and in this respect these differ from place names 
—are sentences, i.e. they make some statement 
or express some wish, generally of a religious char- 
acter. The simple names, many of which are very 
obscure, and also the compound names which are 
not sentences, generally refer directly or meta- 
phorically to some personal feature or circumstance 
attending the birth. Some apparently simple 
names appear to have arisen by abbreviation from 
compound names, ¢.g. Nathan (from Elnathan or 
Nathanel), Shama (=‘he heard,’ from Elishama= 
‘God heard’). The explanations of names found 
in the OT (e.g. Gn 37° 445 579 1611 3233, Jo 692, 1S 120, 
1 Ch 4°) do not generally coincide with their true 
etymological meaning, but arise from some simi- 
larity of sound to a word that gave what appeared 
subsequently a suitable significance to a man’s 
name. Thus Noah (ni) cannot be derived from the 
root beginning with a similar sound which is used 
in the explanation of it (297 Gn 5”). The value 
of these narratives lies chiefly in the evidence they 
afford as to the kind of idea which names were 
generally selected to express. Thus the explana- 
tion of Hsaw (Gn 25%) indicates that the personal 
features of the child, of Jacob (Gn 25*6) that the 
circumstances of the birth, of Ichabod (18 4?) 
that the state of public affairs at the time of the 
birth, might suggest the choice of a child’s name. 
2. In classifying the personal names into their 
chief groups, it will be convenient to follow as far 
as possible at the same time a chronological order. 
As we have seen, simple Israelitish names are 
comparatively more frequent in earlier than in 
later times. Their origin, too, for the most part 
goes back to the early period. Most of the appar- 
ently simple names that can be first traced in later 
periods are really abbreviated compound names. 
A. SIMPLE NAMES.—Of 28 names recorded in 
Jg 2°-16, six or eight only are compound, the rest 
are simple. Several, though apparently personal, 
were perhaps really clan names. In 2§ 9-20 (time 
of David) the compounds number 22, the simple 
names 23. On the other hand, among the names 
of Jeremiah’s contemporaries (3-4 centuries later 
than David) the compound are several times as 
numerous as the simple names. Among the 
simple names of the time of the Judges and 
David we find the following :—(a) Several names 
of animals—Deborah (‘bee’), Gaal (probably 
“beetle’), Tola (‘worm’), Caleb (‘dog’), Nahash 
(‘serpent’). Names of this class very rarely appear 
in the later periods, except that at the time of 
Josiah we find four (Huldah=‘ the weasel,’ Achbor 
=‘the mouse,’ and Shaphan (2 persons)=‘ the 
rock badger’); all of these are names of unclean 
animals, and may be due to a recrudescence of 
ancient superstitious practices of which we certainly 
tind traces somewhat later; cf. Is 66!’ (sacrificial 
eating of the mouse). In any case strictly personal 
names of this class are not numerous as compared 
with the clan and place names, and some of them 
may be indirectly derivative from a totem stage of 
society. Otherwise we may explain these personal 
names as the attempt to express metaphorically 
some characteristic of the child, or the hope that 
as it grew up it would possess the characteristic 
of the animal. This would without much difficulty 
account for Deborah (‘bee’), Zibiah (‘ gazelle,’ cf. 
the comparison Ca 2° 4°), but not very obviously 
for some others. For names of this type among 
other Semitic peoples, cf. (for the Arabs) Hammer- 
Purgstall, Ueber die Namen der Araber, pp. 8, 4. 
(6) Names of trees.—Tamar (‘the palm-tree’), 
the name of two women ; cf. the comparison in Ca 
7%, Similar comparisons are to be found in Arabic 
poetry. lah (2 K 15°, 1 K 1%) and Elon (‘the 
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terebinth o7 oak-tree’), Hadassah (Est 27 ‘the 
myrtle’), Keziah (‘cassia’), and perhaps Solomon 
(ct. Wellh. Js. u. gud. Gesch. p. 103, n. 1) are other 
instances. For Arabic instances, cf. Hammer- 
Purgstall, op. cit. p. 3. 

(c) Other early simple names are Barak (‘light- 
ning’), Lappidoth (‘torches’), Samson (derived 
from shemesh=‘sun’), Zadok (‘just’), Barzillai 
(from $3=‘iron’). 

B. ComPpounD NAMES.—The most numerous of 
these in OT are the compounds with Yah (= 
Yahweh); but they are not the earliest. The 
earliest are compounds with ’ab(2) (‘father’), ’ah(7) 
(‘brother’), ‘amm(2) (‘kinsman’), //(2) (‘god’). Of 
these classes compounds with ’ab, ’ah, and ‘amm 
(=‘kinsman’) are not only early, but they seem to 
have ceased to be formed soon after the time of 
David, and fell wholly into disuse before the close 
of the Exile. On the other hand, compounds with 
El, though found in the earliest periods of which 
we have records, for long furnished fresh forma- 
tions, and were in frequent use after the Exile. 
Each of these classes requires some separate dis- 
cussion. 

(a) Compounds with ab, ah, and amm.—Inter- 
pretations of particular instances must be sought 
under the several articles. All that need be at- 
tempted here is to indicate the different views that 
have been held as to the relation of the two 
elements in the compounds, and as to the more 
precise significance of the term of kinship. In a 
name like Abinadad, are the two elements related 
to one another as construct and genitive, or as 
subject and predicate? In the former case, is the 
second element the name of the actual son of the 
person named, or of a quality, so. that the whole 
name is equal to an adjective? In the latter case, 
is the 2 of “abi (: of ’28) a binding vowel, or the Ist 
personal suffix? In other words, does Abinadab 
mean ‘father of Nadab,’ or ‘father of generosity’ 
(t.e. ‘ generous’), or ‘the father is generous,’ or ‘my 
father is generous’? Every possible answer has been 
given by one or another at one time or another. 
Against the view that the relation between the 
two elements is that of construct and genitive, the 
following objection among others may be urged— 
(1)’ab, ah, ‘amm all denote a male kinsman, but the 
names compounded with them are used indifferently 
of men and women; examples of such names of 
women—A bigal, Abital, Abishag; (2) in some 
cases the elements appear in reverse order, ¢.g. 
Ahijah and Joah, Elid and Abiel. There is little 
doubt that the relation is predicative; the names 
are sentences. It isa much more nicely balanced 
question to decide whether the @ in ’abi, ‘ahi, ‘amma 
be the binding vowel or the personal suffix ; but in 
the judgment of the present writer the evidence 
inclines in favour of the former alternative. 

A further ambiguity attaches to the names com- 
pounded with‘amm. That element has often been 
rendered ‘people.’ But the parallelism of several 
of these names with the compounds with’ad, ’ah 
(e.g. Ammiel, Abiel, Hiel), which is even more 
prominent in Sabeean proper names, the certainty 
that ‘amm had the sense of ‘kinsman’ in Semitic, 
and survivals of this meaning in Hebrew, have 
led most modern investigators to the conclusion 
that in several compounds (¢.g. Ammiel, Eliam, 
Amminadab) ‘amm means kinsman. Yet a third 
view is that‘Amm is the proper name of a deity 
(cf. e.g. Sayce, RP, 2nd series, ii. 123f.). 

In the case of all these names there has been 
some difference of opinion as to whether the term 
of kinship refers to the ‘human kinsman (father, 
brother, uncle), or whether it is a divine title. 
Opinion prevails in favour of the second alterna- 
tive. It seems not unlikely that names of this 
very early type, which are widely distributed over 
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the Semitic field, originated in totemistic concep- 
tions. It is remarkable that they disappear in 
the course of Hebrew history, though they con- 
tinued in use to a late period among, ¢.g., the 
Phoenicians and Arameeans. 

(6) Before dealing with compounds with ’Z/, we 
may briefly refer to a class of names which appear 
to have been adopted for a time by the Hebrews 
from the Canaanites among whom they settled, 
but to have been again almost entirely discarded 
soon after the time of David. These are the 
compounds with Adon (Adoni-bezek, Adoni-zedek, 
Adonijah, Tob-adonijah, and Adonikam); Baal, 
which has sometimes been mutilated by the scribes 
into Bosheth=‘shame’ (e.g. Meribbaal, Eshbaal) ; 
Melech (e.g. Abimelech, Elimelech, Malchiah). The 
main question in the case of these names is whether 
Baal, Melech, Adon are titles applicable to any 
gods, and therefore to J”, or proper names of 
distinct deities. The question is of considerable 
historical importance; for if it be answered in 
the latter sense, the names are evidence that Saul 
and David and Jonathan were worshippers of 
other gods beside J”; since each of these princes 
gave names of this class to their children (see 
ISHBOSHETH, BEELIADA, MEPHIBOSHETH). This 
view was vigorously maintained by Kuenen, and 
has recently been revived by Hommel and Ker- 
ber; but the trend of scholarly judgment has 
been against it, and, in the opinion of the present 
writer, with justice. At the same time there can 
be little question that the ultimate entire dis- 
appearance of the Baal names and almost entire 
disuse of the compounds with Melech was due to 
the idolatrous significance which became attached 
to these words (cf. Hos 236 [Heb. 38]). 

(c) Compounds with El.—These names have been 
found in almost every Semitic language and dia- 
lect. They reach back to a remote antiquity ; 
they continue in use to the latest period. It is 
possible that they were first used as place and 
clan names; but some of our earliest names of 
Hebrew individuals are of this type (e.g. Eliab, 
Nu 1615 (J), Elkanah, 18 1). In the case of these 
and the compounds with Yah, it is important to 
observe certain differences in the formation of the 
names.- Thus, in the earliest times, compounds in 
which the divine name is the first element exceed 
in numbers those in which it forms the second 
element; this gradually changes until, from the 
times of Jeremiah onwards, the names in which 
the divine name forms the second element are 
many times as numerous as those in which it 
forms the first. We might perhaps attribute 
this change, which has the effect of removing the 
emphasis from the subject to the predicate, to 
the growth of the monotheistic idea—it being no 
longer necessary to emphasize what god was re- 
ferred to when only one was believed in—and the 
desire to emphasize the activity or quality of God 
referred to by the predicate. At the same time 
it must be borne in mind that a similar tendency 
is (according to Hommel) to be traced in the 
names of the Sabzeans and Babylonians who re- 
mained polytheists. In the history of the com- 
pounds with ’Z7, it is to be remarked that at first 
they outnumbered the compounds with Yah, that 
from the time of David to the Exile they were 
quite eclipsed by the compounds of Yah, but that 
after the Exile they regain much in popularity, 
especially in certain circles [cf. the priestly list 
in Ezr 10-8; the list of angels in Enoch, ch. 6 
(Greek text, ed. Charles, p. 64); the list of princes 
in Nu 1° (P), in which, several of the individual 
names are ancient, but which, as a list, is a late 
artificial compilation]. 

(a) Compounds with Yah before the time of 
David are very few, and are confined to families 


more or less closely connected with the worship 
of J’. In the time of David they grow frequent, 
and thenceforward never lose their popularity, but 
gradually drive out almost all other compounds 
save those compounded with ’H/, so that in_the 
post-exilie period, and indeed as early as Jere- 
miah, Hebrew names consisted for the most part 
of (1) compounds with the divine puever name 
J”, or (2) the divine title’#7, which had now become 
a virtual equivalent for J”, since J’ was regarded 
as the only true God, or (3) truncated names— 
verbs where the implicit subject was God. 
Special features of interest in names of this class 
are their rare occurrence among names of women, 
their almost invariable use for heirs to the throne, 
whether of Judah or Israel, their rare use as place 
names (Ananiah and Jeshua being almost the only 
instances).—An important question connected with 
the class is whether the names were peculiar to 
Israel. We find one or two foreigners with names 
of this type mentioned in OT. But Uriah the 
Hittite may have adopted this name on_ taking 
up his residence among the Hebrews ; Tobiah the 
Ammonite lived at a time when the worship of 
J” may have passed from Israel to some of the 
neighbouring peoples (cf. the case of the Samari- 
tans). The decision really rests with the Assyri- 
ologists, who are not as yet agreed whether the 
-ia at the end of a great number of Assyrian 
proper names be a divine name or not. 

It remains to add that many of the individual 
names can be paralleled in several other languages, 
especially those which refer to the gift of J” or 
God (#7); the thought that the god worshipped 
has given (viz. the child) is expressed in many 
Hebrew names, ¢.g. Hinathan, Nethanel, Jona- 
than, Nethaniah, Jehozabad, Zebadiah; and also 
in many names of other peoples, e.g. in the 
Phenician Hshmuniathan (‘Eshmun has given’), 
the Assyrian Assur-ah-iddina (‘ Asshur has given 
a brother’), the Sabean Wahabailu (‘God has 
given’), and the Palmyrene Zabadnebo (‘Nebo 
has bestowed’). Nor is this parallelism confined 
to names so early in use as some of the Hebrew 
names just cited. Corresponding, for instance, to 
Bezalel (perhaps=‘in the shadow of God’) we 
have the Assyrian Ina-silli-Bél (‘in Bel’s shadow’). 
But however great this similarity between the 
class of ideas expressed by the later Jewish names 
and by other Semitic names may be,—and it is cer- 
tainly great,—they differ in this very important 
respect, that the Jewish names refer to one God 
only, viz. J”, and that by means of the proper 
name J” or the one general term #/ only. 

Much that has been said on the relative pre- 
valence, at different periods, of different types of 
names, depends on_the conclusion established by 
the present writer elsewhere, viz. that lists of names 
in P and Chronicles cannot, unless they are inde- 
pendently supported, be cited as evidence of early 
custom. Hommel’s Ancient Hebrew Tradition has 
in no way affected this conclusion, except in so 
far as it has by certain analogies confirmed it; 
for it has not addressed itself to the data on which 
the conclusion rests. To the character of the 
individual names in these writings it is impossible 
to refer at length. But the names recorded only 
by P contain two classes of which no instance is 
found elsewhere in OT, viz. compounds with the 
divine name Shaddai and compounds with Zur 
(‘Rock’), which appears to be a divine title. 
Hommel has discovered analogous names (e.g. 
Suri-addana, cf. Jehoaddan) to the latter class 
in some South Arabian names of the 8th cent. B.c, 
or somewhat earlier. The compounds with Shaddai 
(Ammishaddai, Zurishaddai, Shedeur) still remain 
absolutely unique. It is a pure hypothesis of 
Hommel’s that an Assyrian name which has been 
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transliterated Ammisatana, but by others (e.g. 
Sayce in PSBA, Nov. 1897, p. 292) Ammiditana, 
has anything to do with Ammishaddat. 
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G. B. GRAY. 

NAN AA (Navata, 2 Mac 11°-15),—A goddess wor- 
shipped in Syria, Persia, Armenia, and other parts 
of Asia. Various forms of the name occur, such 
as Anaitis (Strabo, xv. 733), Anwa (1b. xvi. 738), 
Aneitis (Plut. Artax. 27), Tanais (Clem. Alex. 
Protrept. p. 19). By the Greeks this goddess was 
identified sometimes with Artemis (so Plut. /.c. ; 
Paus. iii. 16. 8), sometimes with Aphrodite (so 
Clem. Alex. /.c.). She seems to have represented 
the productive powers of nature, and in many 
places iepddovAcc of both sexes were consecrated to 
her worship. In 2 Mac 1?” we have a legendary 
account of the death of Antiochus Epiphanes, who 
is said to have attempted to plunder a temple of 
Nanea in Persia, and to have been treacherously 
killed in the temple by the priests. This temple 
may be identified with the temple of Artemis 
(Polyb. xxxi. 2; Jos. Ant. XII. ix. 1), or Aphrodite 
(Appian. Syr. 66), in the province of Elymais, upon 
which Antiochus made an unsuccessful attack ; 
but the statement that the king met his death 
here is certainly untrue (see also 1 Mac 6!**). The 
plea alleged to have been made by Antiochus, that 
he wished to marry the goddess Nana, may be 
illustrated by the conduct of M. Antonius at 
Athens (cf. Rawlinson, Speaker’s Comm. ad loc.). 

H. A. WHITE. 

NAOMI (9y3; LXX BNwemety, A Noeumel(v) and 
Nooupel(v), Luc. Noout)—The wife of Elimelech 
the Ephrathite, of Beth-lehem-judah, who was 
driven by famine into the land of Moab. There her 
husband died, and she was left with her two sons, 
who married two Moabite women. On the death 
of her sons, she determined to return to her own 
country, the land of Judah. On the way she bade 
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her daughters-in-law go back, each to her mother’s 
house, while she expressed a hope that they might 
each find another husband. Orpah followed her 
mother-in-law’s advice, but Ruth in loving terms 
declared that she would not be separated from 
Naomi. The return of Naomi was a matter of 
surprise to the people of Bethlehem, and they 
said, ‘Is this Naomi?’ Her answer included a 
double play of words on her own name, ‘Call me 
not Naomi (‘pleasant’), call me Mara (‘bitter’); 
for the Almighty hath dealt very bitterly with me 

. why call ye me Naomi, seeing the Lord hath 
testified (Gnadh) against me’ (Ru 17), For the 
rest of her history, and how she became the nurse 
of Ruth’s child by Boaz, see under RUTH. 

H. A. REDPATH. 
ath APHATH-DOR.—RVm of Jos 12,1 K 4" See 
OR. 


NAPHISH (v53).—A son of Ishmael, Gn 25% 
(A Nagés, D NapéO)=1Ch 1%! (BA Nad¢és) 51° (B 
Nadecoadator, A Nagioator). The clan of which he is 
the eponymous head has not been traced. In the 
last cited passage (1 Ch 51°) we are told that along 
with others of the Hagrites this clan suffered an 
overwhelming defeat at the hands of the trans- 
Jordanic tribes (possibly in the time of Saul). In 
all probability it is their descendants who are 
mentioned amongst the Nethinim in Ezr 2” as 
‘the children of Nephisim’ (RV, following Kethibh 
oo; BNadeowy, A Nedovoelu) or Nephusim (AV 
and RVm, following Keré o’p:5;). In the parallel 
passage (Neh 7°?) the reading is Nephushesim (RV, 
following Kethibh opwin1; B Nedwoacel, A -elu) or 
Nephishesim (AV and RVm, following Keré n’pws3), 
The reading in 1 Es 5%! is Naphisi (B Nadewel, A 
Nagiot). See, further, Wellhausen-Bleek®, p. 585. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

NAPHISI (B Nadewoel, A Nadict), 1 Es 5%= 

Nephisim, Ezr 2°; Nephushesim, Neh 7°. 


NAPHOTH-DOR.—RVm of Jos 112. 


NAPHTALI (bn23, NefOadelu) was the fifth son of 
Jacob, and the second borne to him by Rachel’s 
handmaid Bilhah, Gn 307. He was thus full 
brother to Dan, with whose descendants his were 
afterwards closely associated. 

‘npnes ody vdind3, exclaimed Rachel at his birth : 
‘wrestlings of God have I wrestled.’ She had pre- 
vailed in a great wrestling match with her sister, 
for the grace and blessing of God (Dillmann on 
Gn 308), as evidenced in the birth of sons; there- 
fore she called him Naphtali. 

The information regarding Naphtali given in 
Scrip. is extremely scanty, and it is not greatly 
augmented by tradition. Targg. Pseudo-Jon. and 
Jerus. say that he was swift of foot, and that he 
was the first to tell Jacob that Joseph was alive. 
This may be due, however, to a certain under- 
standing of Gn 49%. When the family went down 
into Egypt he had four sons (Gn 46%). The Targg. 
above cited say that he was one of the five whom 
Joseph presented to Pharaoh (Gn 472). According 
to ‘The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs,’ he 
died in his 132nd year. Like all his brethren except 
Joseph, he found sepulture in the land of Egypt. 

According to the figures given in Nu |]* 2%, 
when the people were numbered in the wilderness 
of Sinai, the tribe of Naphtali occupied the sixth 
place with 53,400 men over 20 years old, ‘able 
to go forth to war.’ Before entering Canaan 
Naphtali had fallen to the eighth place with 45,400 
(Nu 264-5), The position of Naphtali in the 
march through the desert was with Dan and 
Asher, on the north side of the tent of meeting 
(Nu 2”), These three together formed the ‘ camp 
of Dan,’ numbering in all 157,600 fighting men. 


See Dor. 
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When the host moved forward, they acted as rear- 
guard, setting forth ‘hindmost by their standards’ 
(Nu 23), 

With the probable exception of Barak, Naphtali 
added no distinguished name to Israel’s historic 
roll. The prince and representative of the tribe in 
the wilderness of Sinai was Ahira’ ben Enan (Nu 1” 
2°). He having perished in the desert, the prince 
chosen to represent Naphtali in the division of the 
land was Pedahel ben ‘Ammihud (Nu 34%). The 
Naphtalite Nahbi ben Vophsi went with the spies 
from the wilderness of Paran (Nu 134). At the 
close of David’s reign, Jeremoth ben ‘Azriel was 
over the tribe (1 Ch 27), The mother of Hiram, 
the cunning artificer in brass, whom Solomon 
brought from Tyre, is claimed for Naphtaliin 1 K 
744, but in 2 Ch 2" is given to Dan. That Barak 
belonged to Naphtali has been questioned on the 
ground that Jg 5% seems to associate him with 
Issachar ; but, owing to the confusion of the text 
(Moore, Judges, in loc.), this point is extremely 
doubtful, and it is natural to infer, from his resi- 
dence in Kedesh (Jg 4°) and his influence with the 
mountain tribes (Jg 4°), that he was connected 
with Naphtali. 

Naphtali was the last but one to receive his 
portion in the land of promise (Jos 19°?-**), This 
involved no disadvantage ; the district that fell to 
him included some of the finest land in Palestine, 
rich and beautifully diversified. On the east it was 
bounded by the Sea of Galilee and the Upper Jor- 
dan. Josephus (Ané. V. i. 20) says it reached east- 
ward to Damascus. This is improbable, and lacks 
corroboration. The northern border coincided with 
that of Israel’s possession ; while west, south-west, 
and south, Naphtali marched with Asher, Zebulun, 
and Issachar. These marches cannot be traced 
with certainty ; but recent identifications of ancient 
sites, due chiefly to Col. Conder, make possible 
an approximation (see names of cities in Naphtali). 
Beginning at the confluence of Wady el-Bireh with 
the Jordan, the line might run westward, following 
the northern side of the valley, including Adami 
(ed-Damieh, about 10 miles north of Beisdn), to 
Tabor, the lower slopes of which are probably 
indicated by Aznoth-Tabor, ‘the ears of Tabor.’ 
It would then run northward by way of Ziddim 
(Hattin) and Hukkok (Yakik) to WHannathon 
(Kefr Andn); thence turning westward, taking in 
the lands of Ramah (er-Rdmeh), until it touched 
the border of Asher, whence, running northward to 
almost opposite Tyre, it turned eastward, and again 
northward, dividing with Asher the districts now 
known as Beldd Beshdrah and Beldd esh-shukif, 
the larger portion of which fell to Naphtali. These 
boundaries include the land lying around the springs 
of Jordan. This, however, soon passed to Dan (Jos 
19%) by means of the raid described in Jg 18, which 
Naphtali does not seem to have either resisted or 
resented, possibly because of the close kinship of 
the tribes. Laish, held by its Pheenician inhabit- 
ants until attacked by Dan, and Hazor, which is 
subsequently found in the hands of Jabin, must be 
added to Beth-shemesh (not yet identified) and 
Beth-Anath (‘Ainitha, 6 miles W.N.W. of Kedes), 
as cities out of which Naphtali did not drive the 
Canaanites. Kedesh in Galilee (Jos 207; see 
KEDESH - NAPHTALI) was set apart as a city of 
refuge, and this city, along with Hammoth-dor 
and Kartan, with their suburbs, was given to the 
Levite family of Gershon (Jos 21%, 1 Ch 6%). 

The lofty region to the north-west of the Sea of 
Galilee formed by far the larger part of the territory 
of Naphtali. It is in every sense a pleasant land— 
a country of healthful air and noble scenery. It is 
plentifully watered, and, compared with the rest of 
Palestine, well wooded. Olive and lemon trees are 
specially abundant, while the fig, the mulberry, 


and the apricot are general. The vine is cultivated 
on many a sunny slope, and wide reaches of plough- 
land in the valleys yield fine crops of wheat and 
barley. The villages which dot the landscape give 
evidence of all the comfort and prosperity possible 
under the present government. Jebel Jermuk, cut 
off from the Safed hills by the tremendous gorge of 
Wady Leimin, is the highest mountain in Western 
Palestine, reaching a height of nearly 4000 ft. To 
Naphtali also belonged the plain of Ijon, now Mer) 
A'yim, in the valley west of Hermon, and the 
upper valley of the Jordan, from the springs to 
the Sea of Galilee, both containing much excellent 
arable and pasture land. As if this were not 
enough for one whom the Lord blessed with such 
goodwill (Driver, Dewt. p. 413), to Naphtali were 
assigned the broad fertile terraces by which the 
land lets itself down from Tabor to the Sea of 
Galilee, the fruitful level stretches before Hattin, 
and the Plain of Gennesaret, a tract of unequalled 
richness and luxuriance on the north-west shore of 
the lake. Tothis, doubtless, allusion is made in Dt 
3323, where 0» should be rendered ‘sea,’ not ‘ west,’ 
and is certainly the Sea of Galilee. The region has 
always been famous for its productiveness, ‘inso- 
much that it invites the most slothful to take pains 
in its cultivation’ (Jos. BJ I. iii. 2). It was one 
of the districts from which Solomon drew provisions, 
presided over for this purpose by the king’s son-in- 
law Ahimaaz (1K 4). ‘To the inhabitants of 
such a land the more luxuriant vegetation of the 
hot lands on either side spread its temptations in 
vain . . . It is luxury where luxury cannot soften. 
On these broad heights, open to the sunshine and 
the breeze, life is free and exhilarating. 


“‘Naphtali is a hind let loose.” 


This beautiful figure (Gn 497") fully expresses the 
feelings which are bred by the health, the spacious- 
ness, thehigh freedom, and glorious outlook of Upper 
Galilee’ (HGHL 1420). The reading, ‘ Naphtali is 
a stretched out, z.e. slender, terebinth,’ adopted 
by Ewald (Hist. of Israel, tr. ii. 291), Dillmann 
(Genesis, ii. 472), and others in preference to MT, 
is rejected by Delitzsch (Genesis im loc.), with 
apparently good reason. The figure of a slender 
tree seems to suit neither the territory nor its in- 
habitants. The latter appear to have been from 
the first a robust and numerous people; while 
neither in shape, nor in the character of its pro- 
ducts, is the land at all open to such a description 
(HGHL? 420, note). Delitzsch further points out 
that mv, in the meaning of stretched, slender, is 
uncorroborated and linguistically improbable. MT 
is supported by the Targg. and Sam., and is alto- 
gether appropriate to people nurtured amid the 
freedom of the mountains. ‘He who giveth goodly 
words’ seems to mark out Naphtali as possessing, 
in special measure, the gift of eloquence. Of this, 
however, there is no extant evidence. 

His position as a border tribe exposed Naphtali 
to constant peril from marauding bands, and in- 
roads of hostile neighbours. In conflict with those 
who sought the spoils of his fair territory, no doubt, 
was developed that alert, eager, fearless, warlike 
spirit, which shone so conspicuously under the leader- 
ship of Barak and Deborah (Jg 5!), and which made 
the men of these uplands so formidable in later 
days. A thousand captains and a contingent of 
37,000 men ‘with shield and spear’ were sent to 
David at Hebron (1 Ch 12). In Tiglath-pileser’s 
first raid against Pekah, Naphtali fell into the 
hands of Assyria, and the people were taken into 
captivity (2 K 15%; cf. 1 Ch 55, Is 91). The heroic 
zeal and bravery of the inhabitants of this region 
in the war of independence was worthy of the 
greatest traditions of the past (see GALILER). 
Josephus, whose knowledge was intimate, testifies 
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that they were ‘inured to war from their infancy,’ 
‘nor hath the country ever been destitute of men 
of courage’ (BJ 1. ili. 2). Much of our Lord’s 
ministry was fulfilled within the borders of Naph- 
tali; and of those chosen to be His companions 
and witnesses, the chief were natives of this soil. 

There are but. two towns of any consequence in 
the territory of Naphtali to-day, both ‘holy cities’ 
of the Jews: Tiberias, on the western shore of the 
Sea of Galilee, with about 5000 inhabitants, where 
the tombs of Maimonides, Rabbi Akiba, and other 
great ones are shown, the ruins of the ancient city 
stretching 2 miles to the south; and Safed, with 
over 20,000 inhabitants, crowning the mountain 
north of the sea, dominated by the ‘castle hill.’ 
The castle itself, dating from Crusading times, was 
finally wrecked in the earthquake of 1837, which 
wrought such havoc both in Safed and in Tiberias. 
At Meirén, a few miles north-west of Safed, are 
the ruins of an ancient synagogue, and the tombs 
of Hillel and Simeon Bar Yochai. This is a popu- 
lar Jewish place of pilgrimage. Of the villages 
representing ancient cities, er-Rameh is perhaps 
the most prosperous; and on the ridge north of er- 
Rameh stands the hamlet of el-Bukei‘a, the highest 
place of human habitation in Palestine, whose 
Jewish inhabitants claim to have held it in un- 
broken possession since Joshua’s conquest. 

Naphtali, Mount (np: 77, € 7G dpe ro Ned- 
Gadel, Jos 20’) was the northmost of the parts into 
which the central range of Western Palestine was 
divided, named after the tribes that mainly occu- 
pied them—Mount Judah, Mount Ephraim, and 
Mount Naphtali. It is a mistake in either case 
to translate ‘hill-country’ (see, however, Driver 
in art. H1LL-CouNnTRY). The rendering ‘mount’ 
or ‘mountain’ is in accordance with immemorial 
usage in these lands. The modern Jebel Safed 
corresponds generally with the ancient Har Naph- 
tali, and Jebel Nablus with Har Ephraim: the 
name in each case is taken from the seat of 
government in the district. No one thinks of 
translating Jebel Libndn (Mount Lebanon) by 
‘the hill-country of Lebanon,’ although the scenery 
there is as diversified as in any district in the 
southern range. 


LitpRATURE.—Thomson, Land and Book, ii. passim ; Merrill, 
Galilee in the Time of Christ; G. A. Smith, HGHL pp. 53, 
392, 420; Henderson, Palestine, p. 102f.; Douglas, Joshua, 
103-105 ; Ewald, Hist. of Israel, tr. ii. 290 ff. ; Keil and Delitzsch, 
Joshua ; Driver, Deut. 413; and art. GALILEE. 

W. EWING. 


NAPHTUHIM (o7n53, Nedéar(jetu, Nephtuim, 
Nephthuim) is given in Gn 10% and 1Ch 1 as the 
fourth ‘son’ of Mizraim. Nothing definite is 
known of a place or people bearing this name. 
One view, as old as Targ. Jon., transposes the 
first two consonants, reads Pentaschenum, identi- 
fies with Né¢évs, and puts the situation N.E. of 
Egypt. An attempt to find an Egyptian etymology 
takes na as the plural article and Ptah as the god’s 
name, thus yielding naptah, with a meaning ‘ they 
of Ptah,’ an appropriate name for the district about 
Memphis, the centre of the Ptah cult. This name, 
however, does not seem to have been in actual use, 
in native documents, to denote a place or people. 
‘The Ethiopian capital, Napata, mentioned by 
Ptolemy (iv. 7, 19) is a tempting parallel, but 
would Ne more likely to be assigned to Cush. 
The certainty of Pathrusim being the Egyptian 
peterst or ‘southern land’ led Erman to suggest 
a corruption from onpns for petemhi ‘northern 
land.’ If we are to admit corruptions, we may 
compare the Assyrian form Nathw, given in Assur- 
banipal’s Annals (Col. i. 94, 99), as a district, prob- 
ably in Lower Egypt. This seems to represent the 
Egyptian »-idhw, ‘the marshes,’ and is used in 
opposition to Patrusi. Herodotus (ii. 165) gives 
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this name as Nad, and indicates that there were 
two such districts. The disappearance of p may 
be compensated by the change from ¢ to 7z in the 
Assyrian spelling. For other suggestions see 
Dillmann and Holzinger on Gen. and the references 
there; Steindorff, Beitr. zur Assyr. i. p. 600 £. 
C. H. W. Jouns. 

NAPKIN is the EV tr® in Lk 19”, Jn 1144 207 (in 
Ac 19 [the only other occurrence of the Gr. word] 
‘handkerchief’) of covddpov, which is really a Lat. 
word sudariwm* (from sudor, ‘sweat’). The name 
refers to the use of this article to wipe off perspira- 
tion from the hands and face (cf. Quintil. vi. 3). In 
Lk 19” the man who had received the one pound, 
wrapped his lord’s money in a sudariwm, which 
may here mean either a species of head-dress like 
the Arab. kifiyeh, or a towel or the like (the reader 
will recall instances in the Arabian Nights Tales 
of the wrapping up of money in a linen cloth and 
then concealing it, and also of the carrying of it 
in the folds of one’s turban). The same uncer- 
tainty attaches to the meaning of the handker- 
chiefs (covddp.a) which are said to have been 
brought in contact with the person of St. Paul 
and then used for the healing of the sick, Ac 19”. 
The face of the dead was bound up with a napkin, 
Jn 11% (Lazarus) 207 (Jesus). See, also, art. DRESS 
in vol. i. p. 627°. J. A. SELBIE. 


NARCISSUS (Ndpxiccos).—In Ro 16" St. Paul 
salutes, among other Roman Christians, those ‘ of 
the household of Narcissus, which are in the Lord.’ 
The name was common, especially among slaves 
and freedmen ; cf. C/Z vi. 4123 (in the household 
of Livia), 4346, 5206 HELICONIS NARCISSI AVGVS- 
TIANI: 22875 NARCISSVS - AVG - LIB.; but it is 
best known as that of the notorious freedman of 
Claudius, who had been put to death by Agrip- 
pina shortly after the accession of Nero, some three 
or four years before this letter was written (Tac. 
Ann, xilil. 1; Dio Cass. lx. 34). It was an obvious 
suggestion that the reference was to members of 
his household, but the fact that he was already 
dead when the letter was written seemed to make 
this impossible. Bishop Lightfoot has, however, 
suggested that the identification is still possible. 
When Narcissus was put to death, his property 
would be confiscated and become the property of 
the emperor, and his slaves would swell the 
imperial household, but be distinguished as the 
Narcissian. We find servants of Livia called 
Mecenatiani, as having come from the household 
of Mecenas (CILZ vi. 4016, 4032); we find also 
Amyntiani (4035 ; ef. 8738), Agrippiani, German- 
iciani. The same explanation is given for the 
household of ARISTOBULUS (wh. see). The form 
Narcissianus occurs, but apparently not necessarily 
with this meaning, Murat. p. 1150, 4: TI - CLAVDIO 
+ SP+F-+NARCISSIANO. The following inscription 
is later, CZZ vi.: D.M|T. FLAVIVS + AVG. LIB | 
NARCISSVS + FECIT - - -, and lower down : T. FLAVIVS 
- AVG + LIB + FIRMVS + NARCISSIANVS - - - REFECIT. 
It may be possible to work this point out more 
completely when vol. vi. of the Berlin Corpus of 
Inscriptions is finished. An inscription quoted 
by Plumptre (Biblical Studies, p. 428) is of doubt- 
ful genuineness. The later traditions about 
Narcissus are quite valueless. He is made by 
Pseudo-Hippolytus (de LXX Apostolis, p. 955, 
ed. Migne), bishop of Athens, and is commemorated 
on Oct. 31. 

LITERATURE. — Lightfoot, Philippians, p. 173; Sanday- 
Headlam, Romans, p. 425; Acta Sanctorum, Oct. vol. xiii. 
p. 687. A. C. HEADLAM. 


NARD.—‘ Pure nard’ is the AVm rendering for 
* It appears in the Targums as N17’D (Buxtorf, Lew. Talm. 
1442), 
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‘spikenard’ (Mk 14%, RVm ‘pistic nard’). See 


SPIKENARD. 


NASBAS (B Nacfas) occurs only in To 11% 
‘And Achiacharus and Nasbas his brother’s son 
came,’ namely, to the wedding of Tobias the 
son of Tobit. The AV gives in the margin 
the suggestion of Junius: ‘Achiacharus, who is 
also called Nasbas’ (i.e. “Axuaxap 6s cal N. for 
’"Axidxapos cal N.). The MSS and Versions offer 
the following variants (cf. Ball, Variorum Apoc- 
rypha): & °‘A. and Nabad his cousins’ (but a 
second hand corrected ol é&45eAgor into the singular) ; 
cursives ‘ A. and Nabas his cousins’ ; Itala ‘A. and 
Nabal his maternal uncle’ (Cod. Sangerm. 15: 
‘Achiacar in Navis soceri illius’) ; Syr. “A. and 
Laban, his sister’s son’ (j29 omitted in the Thes. 
Syr. col. 1886); Vulg. ‘Achior and Nabath the 
cousins of Tobias.’ 

The question whose brother’s or sister’s son 
Nasbas was, whether of Tobit (so Vulgate and 
others) or of Achiacharus, which could not be 
settled by the data in the Book of Tobit, is now 
decided in favour of the latter view through the 
newly published Story of Ahikar and his Nephew. 
For there can be no doubt as to the identity of 
these personages; and it is now also certain that 
we must find the same person (Nasbas) in the 
Aman of the received text of To 14! (see art. 
AMAN in vol. i. p. 79 and correct there, that the 
Syriac spells ‘ Akab’ [139] not ‘ Ahab’) ; cf. further, 
Ball, Variorum Apocrypha, where the Sinaitic 
Text (€v r@ Trofjoat we éAenuoo’ynv) must be trans- 
lated: ‘because he gave me alms,’ not ‘ because I 
did alms.’ 

The original form of the name is most probably 
Nadab, though it is not easy to say on paleo- 
graphical or other grounds how all the variants 
could arise, especially the received form Nasbas. 
See J. R. Harris in the Introduction to The Story 
of Ahikar (Londen, 1898, pp. xxix, xlv). 

Es. NESTLE. 

NASI (B Nacei, A Nacid, AV Nasith), 1 Es 52= 
Neziah, Ezr 2°4, Neh 75, 


NATHAN (jn: ‘(whom God) gave’; Naédv).—4. 
Successor of Samuel in the line of prophet states- 
men (Sir 471). When first introduced into the his- 
tory (28 7+”, 1 Ch 17!) he is already David’s chief 
spiritual adviser (cf. 1 K 1” Keré). ‘The incident is 
a remarkable one, whether we regard it as indi- 
cative of the prophetic as contrasted with the 
priestly policy in religious affairs (Ewald, HT iii. 
131), or as marking an epoch in the development 
of the Messianic ideal. The transfer of the seat 
of government from Hebron to Jerusalem was the 
first step towards the unification of the kingdom. 
It only remained to centralize the religious system 
as well, and so render Israel completely homo- 
geneous. The building, therefore, of the temple at 
Jerusalem was something more than an expression 
of fervent piety; it was a stroke of far-reaching 
policy. At first, indeed, it was not altogether 
successful; but after the fall of the Northern 
Kingdom the temple became so inextricably associ- 
ated with the religion of the Hebrewsas to involve 
In 1ts own ruin the system which it was designed 
to consolidate and preserve. The prophet  his- 
torian represents Nathan’s purely human impulse 
as favourable to the project. That very night, 
however, a Divine revelation warned him that the 
time was not yet ripe for this innovation, and bade 
him communicate to the king a consolatory promise, 
which is one of the most important essiante 
prophecies in the whole OT. The conception of 
the Son of David, whose kingdom should have no 
end, struck the imagination of every subsequent 
Messianic prophet, and is the most prominent 


feature in NT retrospect. The significant varia- 
tions of the Chronicles in this speech need not here 
be indicated. But Nathan fulfilled the prophet’s 
truest function in that scene in which his idyllic 
parable awoke the conscience of his friend and 
master (2S 12', Ps 51 title). As we read the 
words of restrained emotion in which Nathan lays 
bare the meanness and selfishness of David’s sin, 
we feel that their effect must have been, in great 
measure, due to the peculiarly intimate relations 
of the king and the prophet. Doubtless it was a 
consolation to Nathan to be commissioned subse- 
quently (2S 12%) to bestow on the first child of 
the now forgiven union his name ‘in religion, 
‘ Jedidiah, after the meaning of Jah’ (Ewald, HJ 
iii. 168). The infant thus favoured was afterwards 
to owe his crown to the prophet’s astuteness and 
promptitude. It was Nathan that first detected 
the plot of Adonijah, and suggested and carried 
through the plan of action by which it was baffled, 
and he took a leading part in the joyous corona- 
tion ceremony that followed (1 K 1). One is 
tempted to suggest that the far-seeing and enlight- 
ened statesmanship which marked the early years 
of Solomon’s reign was a result of the teaching of 
Nathan. It is significant that his son Zabud was 
selected by Solomon as a special priest and ‘king’s 
friend’ (1 K 4°). The Chronicler ascribes to Nathan 
histories of David (1 Ch 29”) and of Solomon (2 Ch 
9), It remains to add that Jerome (Qu. Heb. on 
1S 172, 2S 2121, 1Ch 207 27%) identifies Nathan 
with David’s nephew Jonathan. He says that 
he is called Nathan as a prophet, but Jonathan 
as a warrior, and that when called by the former 
name his father is not mentioned, since he was not 
a prophet. 

2. Son of David, born at Jerusalem (28 54, 
1 Ch 144). According to 1 Ch 3° he was third son 
of Bathshua (Bathsheba), Solomon being fourth. 
But we should naturally infer from 2S 12% that 
Solomon was the first son of Bathsheba’s that lived 
for any time. The princely family of Nathan is 
mentioned in Zec 12!2 as a specific division of the 
house of David. St. Luke (3%) traces the descent 
of our Lord from David through Nathan rather 
than through Solomon, as is done by St. Matthew. 
3. Father of Igal (2S 23%), or brother of Joel (1 Ch 
1158), who was one of David’s heroes. The text of 
Chronicles is preferred by Rawlinson, but seems a 
corruption of that of Samuel. 4. A Judahite 
(1 Ch 2°). 5, One of the deputation sent by Ezra 
to request Iddo to provide Levites, etc., for the 
temple (Ezr 816, 1 Es 844). 6. One of those who had 
taken strange wives (Ezr 10°), called in 1 Es 9*4 
Nathanias. N. J. D. WHITE. 


NATHANAEL.—1. (Nafava7jr) one of the ‘cap- 
tains over thousands,’ who played a prominent 
part at Josiah’s passover, 1 Es 1%. 2. (B Na@avdmros, 
A om.) a priest who had married a foreign wife, 
1 Es 9#= NETHANEL of Ezr 10”. 3. (Na@avayd) an 
ancestor of Judith, Jth 81. 4. See next article. 


NATHANAEL (Na@avajd, equivalent to 5y3n3 
[‘God has given’; cf. the names Dorotheus, 
Dositheus, Theodore], Nethanel [which see], Nu 18 
etc.).—A man of Cana of Galilee (Jn 212), whom 
Philip, after having himself been called by Christ, 
induced to come into the Master’s presence (Jn 
1), Our Lord describes him as ‘an Israelite 
indeed,’ 7.e. one who valued the spiritual privileges, 
and sought to realize the ideal life of an Israelite ; 
and as a man ‘in whom there is no guile,’ z.¢. not 
sinless, but sincere and candid, open-minded, and 
single-hearted, one who was free from the guile of 
Jacob before he attained to the nobility of Israel. 
Nathanael showed his candour (1) by not allowing 
himself to be deterred from coming to see Jesus 
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through his natural reluctance* to accept Nazareth, 
an insignificant townlet, mentioned by no prophet, 
as the place whence the expected Messiah would 
come forth; (2) by at once surrendering his pre- 
Judice when adequate evidence of Christ’s super- 
natural power was received. His eventual faith 
in the Messiahship of Jesus could hardly have been 
due to the mere fact that Christ, unseen by 
Nathanael, had beheld him under the fig-tree, 
even assuming that he was seen there engaged in 
devotion or religious meditation. Christ alludes, 
doubtless, to some recent crisis or special incident 
in Nathanael’s spiritual experience which had 
taken place while he sat under the fig-tree—an 
awakening, perhaps, to a higher ideal of life and 
duty, or a successful struggle with some strong 
temptation, or a devout longing for the coming of 
Messiah and His kingdom. He who had then 
not only seen, but seen into him, must be ‘ He that 
should come,’ the Son of God (in Messianic sense, 
ef. Ps 2”), and the (spiritual) king of Israel (Is 9”). 
The name of Nathanael occurs only once again 
in the Gospel history, namely, in Jn 21%, where 
he is one of the seven to whom the risen Jesus 
manifested Himself at early dawn after a night of 
fruitless fishing. One expects to find Nathanael 
included (like the other disciples who were simul- 
taneously called) among the Twelve apostles. 
Aug. (Hom. vii. on the Gosp. of Jn.) accounts for 
his non-selection by the assumption that Nathanael 
was learned in the law, and that Christ ‘desired 
to transform the world through unlearned’ apostles. 
Somewhat similarly, Gregory the Great (Mor. 33. 
21) represents our Lord as ‘ passing over Nathanael 
in order to show, by the choice of apostles who 
had nothing praiseworthy of their own, that their 
sufficiency came not from themselves, but from 
above.’ The now widely accepted + identification 
of Nathanael with Bartholomew is not known 
to have been adopted until the 9th cent., by the 
Nestorian Elias, of Damascus (Assem. B. O. iv. p. v).£ 
To the considerations already adduced under BAR- 
THOLOMEW in favour of this suggestion, may be 
added (1) Nathanael’s apparent inclusion (Jn 21?) 
among the ‘disciples,’ by whom, in the context 
(Jn 207 2114), the evangelist seems to mean 
apostles ; (2) the fact of most of the other apostles 
bearing two names, and, in particular, the parallel 
case of Levi, who is so called in Mk 2%4, Lk 5”, and 
whose other name, Matthew, signifies ‘ gift of Jeho- 
vah,’ almost equivalent to Nathanael. The identifi- 
cation, however, cannot be regarded as more than a 
plausible conjecture, against which the absence of 
any hint of the identity in any early writer tells 
strongly, although not decisively. Nathanael has 
also been identified with (1) the friend of Cleopas in 
Lk 24 (Epiph. Her. 23, without reason given) ; (2) 
Matthew (Thoma in Genes. d. Jn. Ev.), a supposi- 
tion negatived by the diverse circumstances of 
Nathanael’s call ; (3) John himself (Spaeth in Hilg. 
Zeitsch. 1868), Jn 21? being treated as a mistake 
of the alleged ‘supplementer’ ; (4) Matthias (Hilg. 
NT extra Can. iv., and, doubtfully, Jn. Lightf. 
Com. Ac. in. loc., who elsewhere, in his Comm. on 


* Some early writers, however (e.g. Cyril of Alex. Comm. in 
loc.), interpret Nathanael’s words in Jn 146, not interrogatively, 
but as an acquiescence in Philip’s statement contained in v.49, 
Augustine (77 loc.), while giving both interpretations, appears 
to prefer ‘From Nazareth some good might come,’ and deduces 
from the answer that Nathanael was a learned man, who had 
‘looked well into the prophets,’ and perceived a hidden refer- 
ence to Nazareth in their writings. 

+ Among others, by Ew., Mey., Lange, Keim, Wesl., Newm., 
Alf., Tren., Millig., Farrar, Westcott. The Apocr. Judicium 
Petri represents both Bartholomew and Nathanael as apostles. 

t Elias is followed by Ebedjesu and other Nestorians (Ass. iii. 
306). In the West the suggestion is found first in Rupertus 
of Deutz (12th cent., Com. in loc.), but did not excite much 
attention until the 16th cent., when it was approved by O. 
Jansenius (Com. p. 142), and condemned by Baronius as ‘ levis 
conjectura’ (i. 123). 


Mt. and Jn., prefers to identify Nathanael with 
Bartholomew) ; (5) Simon the Cananzean, from a 
misinterpretation of this surname, as if ‘of Cana’; 
and (6) Stephen, owing to Jn 1° and Ac 7° (both 
the last conjectures mentioned by Chemnitius, 
Harm. Evan. 312; ef. Lipsius, Apocr. Apos. iii. 152) 

LITERATURE (in addition to works quoted).—Kindler in Thes. 
Theol.-Philol. ii. 870ff.; Trench, Studies in the Gospels; N. 


Marshall, Three Discourses on Nathanael in Sermons, vol. ii.; 
Newman, Sermons, vol. ii.; M‘Laren, Year’s Ministry, ii. 169. 
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NATHAN-MELECH (3)>77}; Eng. as Vulg.).— 
An official in the reign of Josiah, whose name is 
used to designate one of the halls or chambers 
(nisv>) of the temple (2K 23"; see EUNUCH). 
Gifts and offerings were received in these cham- 
bers (Neh 10% (*)), and they may have been assigned 
particularly to the control of those whose names 
are attached to them (Jer 354 36 11). In the ‘hall 
of Nathan-melech’ Josiah deposited the horses of 
the sun (? a group of statuary) which he removed 
from near the temple entrance (2 K 23"; translate, 
‘and he removed the horses . . . to the chamber 
of N.’). The express identification of the chamber 
suggests that it was a permanent repository for 
these horses rather than an ‘office’ to which they 
were handed over. Regarding its situation in the 
temple area, see PARBAR. The name 7)>-jn3 ‘ Melech 
gave,’ is exactly paralleled by 7373 and dyin ‘J” 
gave, ‘El gave.’ It is not necessarily a recognition 
of an idol god Melech (Molech), for Melech, ‘ king,’ 
was no doubt a title of J”. But the name may bea 
trace of the idol-worship of the 7th cent. (Gray, 
Heb. Proper Names, pp. 146-148). In the LXX 4)p 
does not seem to have been taken as part of the 
proper name (Luc. Na@av evvotxou toh Baciéws; B 
Nadav Bacihéws Tod etvotxov), W.B. STEVENSON. 


NATIONS.—See GENTILES, GolmM, RAcEs. 


NATURAL.—Two different Greek words are thus 
rendered in AV and RV, which it is necessary here 
to distinguish. 1. dvovkds, ‘that which is according 
to the nature’ (gvovs) of any organism, which is the 
outcome of its constitution. Thus St. Paul con- 
trasts 7 voix) xphots with that which is zapa 
giow (Ro 175); and in like manner the ‘natural 
branches,’ of xara gpvow xkdddo0 (Ro 11”), are con- 
trasted with the graft from a foreign stock. It is 
plain that it is impossible to decide finally whether 
or not any process is or is not ¢vorxés, unless we 
understand thoroughly the constitution of the 
giows. It is only because we assume that we 
certainly know the true 7é\os of sex, that we un- 
hesitatingly condemn as ‘unnatural,’ abominable 
practices like those condemned by St. Paul (Ro 1*°), 
despite the fact that they are widely prevalent in 
various parts of the world. Science assures us 
that they contradict the ‘constitution of human 
nature,’ the dics of man, and conscience acquiesces 
in the decision. 

There is, however, little dispute as to what is 
unnatural for man, t.e. that which contradicts the 
whole system of man’s nature, and is not merely 
repugnant to certain elements of it. But when we 
ask questions about the distinctions between what is 
natural and what is supernatural in the universe, 
difficulties emerge. Certainly (see NATURE, p. 
493»), if we understand by ¢vccs ‘the sum of all that 
is,’ nothing is strictly supernatural. But science 
usually employs the word ‘nature’ (described in 
art. NATURE, § 1) as equivalent to the complex of 
phenomena, the sum of material forces. And we 
have not yet exhausted the meaning of ‘nature’ 
in this sense, for we are not omniscient. Many 
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things once considered supernatural are now found 
to be strictly the results of ‘natural’ processes, of 
hitherto undiscovered laws of the physical universe. 
The progress of science largely consists in en- 
larging the domain of ‘natural’ law. Hence of a 
given event, seemingly anomalous, it may be im- 
possible for the observer to say with confidence 
that it is not the result of unknown natural law, 
and that it must be referred to supernatural inter- 
vention. The degree of confidence with which 
this can be asserted in any particular instance 
must be measured by the completeness of our 
knowledge of the circumstances and of the agents. 
And Butler’s observation is profound, ‘that there 
may be beings in the universe whose capacities and 
knowledge and views may be so extensive as that 
the whole Christian dispensation may to them 
appear natural, i.e. analogous or conformable to 
God’s dealings with other parts of His creation ; 
as natural as the visible known course of things 
appears to us. For there scarce seems any other 
possible sense to be put upon the word, but that 
only [of] similar, stated, or uniform’ (Anal. I. 1 
sub fin.). This, however, is only a speculation ; 
the fact remains, that of certain alleged phenomena 
our knowledge of nature assures us that they are 
not in accordance with its ordinary laws as known 
to us, and that they must therefore be classified 
as supernatural. The classification is provisionally 
necessary, although it may not be scientific swb 
ee aternitatis. See MIRACLE (p. 383) for a 
uller discussion of this point. 

2. wuxixds is twice rendered by ‘natural’ in the 
RV, and twice by ‘sensual.’ The mind of man is 
frequently spoken of in the NT as twofold (see 
PSYCHOLOGY), embracing the mvedua or vods, the 
higher faculty which he enjoys as made in the 
image of God, and the Wx, the lower element 
which he shares with the beasts. The wisdom 
which is ‘earthly’ and ‘devilish’ is also Wuxexy 
(Ja 3), and the wuxixoi are described by St. Jude 
(v.19) as wvedua wh éxovres. In like manner St. Paul 
says of the Yuxuxds that ‘he receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God’ (1 Co 24), and he contrasts 
the cBua Wuxixdy of this life with the céua mrvev- 
parixév of the life to come (1 Co 1544), ‘The 
natural man’ and ‘the natural body’ are alike of 
the earth, earthy. It is questionable if the Revisers 
were well advised * in retaining the word ‘natural’ 
in these last passages as the rendering of WuxuKés ; 
‘sensual’ gives the meaning better, and the old 
rendering suggests to the reader a quite unwarrant- 
able antithesis between the ‘natural body’ and 
that which is presumed to be ‘ supernatural.’ 

J. H. BERNARD. 

NATURAL HISTORY.—In entering on the study 
eile natural history of the Bible we have to con- 
sider— 

1. That, with the exception of Solomon + (1 K 
48°), the authors of the several books were in no 
sense naturalists. The allusions by ‘Solomon’ to 
objects of nature are so few and general as to give 
us no idea how far he had reduced his knowledge 
to a scientific form. There is no evidence in the 
Scriptures written after his day that he formulated 
and gave to the world a scientific treatise on these 
subjects. The imperfect descriptions of natural 
objects given by the Gr. and Rom. and Arab. 
naturalists many centuries later, make it quite 
improbable that any treatises of Solomon on plants 
and animals were such as, had they been pre- 
served, would have enabled us to identify with 
accuracy the objects alluded to. 


* They have also retained the rendering ‘his natural face’ 
for 70 spocwroy Tis yevérews wdrod (Ja 123), although they render 
the Greek literally in their margin. 

+ Supposing we have any productions of his pen in the OT, 
which is denied with practical unanimity by modern scholars, 


2. Apart from the question of the degree oi 
knowledge of natural history possessed by the 
writers of the Bible, their allusions to natural 
objects are, for the most part, incidental and 
general, not scientific. Even in the lists of clean 
and unclean animals in Lv and Dt a large propor- 
tion of the names refer to classes and genera, such 
as the ‘ falcon, after its kind’; ‘the raven, after its 
kind’ ; ‘the hawk, after its kind’; ‘ the heron, after 
its kind,’ etc. ete. It is clear from this that the 
class or genus was in the mind of the writer, and 
not an individual species, except in those cases in 
which there was but one well-known species in 
Bible lands, as the camel, the coney, the swine, etc. 

3. The Heb, literature is confined to the can- 
onical books. We have no sidelights from other 
books in that language to aid us in determining 
the objects referred to. In the case of objects men- 
tioned but once or a few times only, it is often 
difficult or impossible to be certain as to what was 
intended. The LXX gives the judgment of its 
translators as to the Gr. equivalents in their day. 
This opinion may not be always well founded. 
And it is still more probable that in many cases 
they used a text very different from the M1’. The 
cognate Arab. often sheds light, but in the more 
difficult cases it is of the least value. 

4. The books of the Bible were written by 
numerous authors, in various parts of the East, 
and through a period of at least 1000 years. Any 
one who has endeavoured to collect the common 
names of plants and animals in any country, but 
especially in Bible lands, has been struck with the 
fact that a given name refers to different objects 
in regions not farapart. For example, in Lebanon 
the word kaikob is used for several species of 
maple. In Gilead it is used for Arbutus And- 
rachne, L., a tree known in the rest of Pal. and 
Syria as kotlib. The word ballit is properly an 
acorn, but it is used also for the Portuguese Oak, 
Quercus Lusitanica, Lam., and another species of 
oak, Q. Cerris, L. Again, the same object has 
often different names in regions within Bible 
lands. The cedar of Lebanon has three names 
within the limits of N. Lebanon, ’arz, 2bhuwl, and 
tnuib. The term’arz is also used for the Aleppo 
Pine. Again, some generic names, as Oak, have no 
names in Arabic: Some of its species have names, 
as sindidn for Q. coccifera, L., mallél for Q. Lusi- 
tanica, Lam., look for Q. Look, Ky., ballut for Q. 
Cerris, L. It is by no means impossible that the 
names of plants changed, either by the intro- 
duction of foreign terms, or the adoption of local 
designations into general literature. It may thus 
happen that a certain name, as cedar (Lv 144), refers 
toa plant.different from that to which it was applied 
in later times. There may be many such cases. 

5. It is certain that the writers of the Bible 
were not more precise in their designation of 
objects of natural history than writers in general 
literature to-day. When speaking of grass, lilies, 
mustard, thorns, thistles, owls, bats and other sorts 
of natural objects, of which there are numerous 
species, belonging perhaps to several genera, 
writers of the Bible must not be understood as 
having in mind a particular species. An attempt 
to find for every allusion to natural objects a 
particular species, results in confusion of thought, 
and endless and insoluble controversy. In many 
cases where individual species are intended, de- 
cisive evidence is not to be found as to what the 
species is. In such cases we have adopted the 
plan of presenting the evidence for one or more 
interpretations, and making no attempt at a 
decision. Fortunately, these are usually the less 
important animals and plants. 

6. In some cases popular errors as to species 
appear in the EV. Such is the application of 
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the term ‘mole’ (Ly 11%) to the mole rat, Spalax 
typhius. There are no true moles in Pal. and Syria. 
But the spalaz has the aspect and habits of a mole. 
Some imaginary animals, as the satyr, are spoken 
of in the Bible. It is as idle to look for their 
equivalents in nature as it would be when men- 
tioned in profane literature. But some such 
monster is a conception well-nigh universal among 
mankind. In so far as possible it has been the aim 
of the author in these articles to give the evidences 
which establish or vitiate the claims of the names 
adopted in AV and RV, rather than the numerous 
and conflicting opinions of scholars. Those who 
may wish to enter into that phase of the question 
may easily find the topics in the indices of the 
large number of books on ancient and biblical 
natural history. Among the principal ancient 
and medizval authors who have written on these 
topics are Pliny, Dioscorides, Theophrastus, Galen, 
Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Herodotus, Abu el-Fudli, 
Avicenna, and Ibn el-Bitér. Their testimony, as 
well as that of others, has been summed up in the 
erudite works of Bochart (Hierozoicon), Celsius 
(Mierobotanicon), Rosenmiiller (Natural History of 
the Bible), Hiller, Royle, Ursinus (Arbor. Biblic.), 
etc. Many naturalists have written of the Fauna 
and Flora of Bible lands. Prominent among them 
are Hasselquist, Russell, Ehrenberg, Hemprich, 
Michaelis, Schweinfiirth, Ascherson, Hooker, 
Carruthers, Wood, Tristram, Houghton, and 
Boissier. Allusions to natural objects are frequent 
in all the standard works of travel, especially in 
Burckhardt, Robinson, Thomson, and Tristram. 

Pal. and Syria are at the meeting-point of three 
continents, Asia, Africa, and Europe. Their ani- 
mals and plants connect the Fauna and Flora of 
all. Furthermore, their surface is greatly diversi- 
fied. Lebanon is over 10,000 and Hermon over 
9000 ft. above the sea. A number of peaks of 
Amanus and Akher Dagh are nearly as high, as 
also the higher mountains of Sinai. The Jordan 
Valley is from a little below to 1294 ft. below the 
Mediterranean. In the 50,000 square miles be- 
tween Sinai on the S., Taurus on the N., the sea 
on the W., and the Syrian desert on the E., are 
maritime plains, seaward and landward mountain 
slopes, alpine summits, tropical valleys, the quag- 
mires and marsh thickets of the Hileh, the salt 
lakes and marshes of Aleppo and Palmyra, the 
rolling plateaus of Moab, Gilead, and Bashan, the 
ancient lake bed of Ccele-Syria, and the arid 
Syrian desert. The natural result of these great 
diversities of surface and climate is a large num- 
ber of species and varieties in proportion to the 
extent of the land. 

A, ANIMAL KINGDOM. —i. MAMMALS. —Tris- 
tram (Fauna and Flora of Pal.) gives the number 
of mammals in the Holy Land at 113. This 
number, which has been considerably augmented 
by subsequent discoveries, is very large in pro- 
portion to the size of the country. A number of 
those mentioned in Scripture, as the lion, the 
unicorn, and the wild ox, are now extinct. The 
larger carnivora, once so numerous, are now 
rare. The leopard is found only in lonely retreats, 
while the bear is confined to alpine Lebanon and 
Antilebanon. The hart is no longer found in Pal., 
but still exists in Amanus. The pygarg (Antilope 
Addazx, Dt 14°) is now no longer found, or only 
on the borders of the desert. Others of the Scrip- 
ture mammals which remain have become very 
scarce, as the wild goat, the coney, and the roe- 
buck. The last is likely soon to become extinct. 
The following is a complete list of the scriptural 
and apocryphal mammals :—Antelope (RV;= Wild 
Ox, AV), Ape, Ass, Wild Ass, Badger (AV;=Seal 
or Porpoise, RV), Bat, Bear, Behemoth, Boar, 
Camel, Cat, Cattle, Chamois (Wild Sheep), Coney, 
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Dog,[{Dragon, RV Jackal, La 4*], Dromedary (really 
young Camel, see DROMEDARY), Elephant, Ewe, 
Fallow Deer (AV ;=Roebuck, RV), Ferret (AV; 
= Gecko, RV), Fox, Gazelle, Goat, Wild Goat, 
Greyhound, Hare, Hart, Hind, Horse, Hyena, 
Jackal, Lamb, Leopard, Lion, Mole, Mouse, Ox, 
Wild Ox (AV ;=Antelope, RV), Pygarg, Ram, 
Roe, Roebuck (AV ;=Gazelle, RV), [Satyr], Sheep, 
Swine, Unicorn, Weasel, Whale (AV ;=Sea Mon- 
ster, RV), Wolf. Leaving out the duplications in 
the two VSS, and animals mentioned under differ- 
ent headings, there are in all 38 different ones, 
among which, however, are included the dragon 
and satyr, which are partially or wholly fabulous. 

ii. BIRDS.—The order of the creation of birds in 
the Mosaic cosmogony (Gn 1% 21-2) corresponds 
with the order of their geological appearance, 
which is in the cretaceous period, after the 
reign of the reptiles. The aquatic species were the 
first to appear.* Birds are generally more highly 
organized than reptiles and fishes on the one hand, 
and less so than the higher mammals on the other. 
They all have feathers, and are oviparous. Hence 
they are readily distinguished, and seem to have 
been recognized by ‘Moses’ as a well-marked 
class. Some have thought that bats were included 
in OT among the birds, as they are mentioned at 
the end of a list of birds (Lv 11+), But it is not 
clear that the writer so understood the matter, as 
the bats come between the birds on the one hand, 
and insects and reptiles on the other. The exclu- 
sion of the unclean birds in the lists of Lv 11 and 
Dt 14 implies that other birds were eaten. Of 
those that were eaten, however, only one, the 
quail, is mentioned by name. ‘Fatted fowl’ (1 K 
4%) is doubtful. It may perhaps be inferred that 
doves were kept for food in later OT times (Is 603), 
and hens in NT (Mt 23%7), also that sparrows were 
sold for food (Mt 108, Lk 12°). The numerous allu- 
sions to fowling imply the use of birds so caught 
for food. The Bible alludes to the migration 
and singing of birds (Ca 2", Ee 124, Jer 87), also 
to their nesting in the temple (? Ps 84°). Pigeons, 
swallows, sparrows, and other birds find a secure 
sanctuary now in churches, but esp. in mosques. 
The Israelites were forbidden to take the mother 
bird with the young (Dt 22°”), perhaps because 
the mother at such times will not avail herself of 
her power of concealment and flight. The object 
of the law was to cultivate a merciful regard for 
the maternal instinct, not merely to preserve game 
(another possible explanation is quoted by Driver, 
adloc.). Allusion is made to the forsaking of the 
nest (Pr 278), also to flight (Hos 94, Ex 194, Dt 
32".12), More than 350 species of birds have been 
collected in the Holy Land. Some of these have 
brilliant plumage, as the Garrulous Roller, the 
Bee Eater, the Hoopoe, several Kingfishers, the 
Sun Bird, the White-throated Robin, Tristram’s 
Grackle, the African Darter, ete. But the chief 
ornithological characteristic of the country is the 
large number of birds of Prey esp. of the larger 
kinds, as vultures, eagles, falcons, buzzards, and 
the fishing water fowl, as pelicans, cranes, herons, 
cormorants, darters, etc. The coast species re- 
semble those of the maritime regions of the Medi- 
terranean basin. The mountain systems of Leba- 
non and Antilebanon, with their continuations 
southward, parallel to the coast, divide the mari- 
time region from that of the Syrian and Arabian 
deserts. The avifauna is nearly identical in both 
the mountain chains. That of the deep cleft of the 


* With this statement in the text the reader will do well to 
compare Driver’s art. ‘The Cosmogony of Genesis,’ in Lapositor, 
Jan. 1886. There on p. 28 a table exhibits the order of appear- 
ance thus: according to geology, Fishes, Reptiles (in Carbon. 
period), Birds; according to Gn, Fishes of all kinds and Birds, 


Reptiles (wp). 
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Jordan and Dead Sea contains a number of Indian 
and Ethiopian species. The following is a list of 
Scripture birds :—Bittern (AV ;=Porcupine, RV), 
Cock, Cormorant, Crane (RV ;=Swallow, AV), 
Cuckoo (AV ;=Seamew, RV), Dove, Eagle, Fatted 
Fowl (?), Gier Eagle (AV ;=Vulture, RV), Glede, 
Hawk, Hen, Heron (AV ;=Ibis, RVm), Hoopoe, 
Ibis, Kite (AV ; = Falcon, RV), Lapwing, Night 
Hawk, Osprey, Ossifrage (AV ;=Gier Eagle, RV), 
Ostrich, Owl, Great Owl (AV; = Arrowsnake, 
RV), Screech Owl (AV ;=Night Monster, RV; 
this refers to a fabulous being, see art. LILITH), 
Little Owl, Horned Owl (RV), Partridge, Peacock, 
Pelican, Pigeon, Quail, Raven, Speen Stork, 
Swallow, Swan (AV ;=Horned Owl, RV), Turtle 
Dove, Vulture,—in all 34, exclusive of duplicates. 
Many of these are generic or ordinal terms, in- 
cluding a large number of species. 

iii. REPTILES.—These form a class in Scripture, 
being mentioned in Gn 714-71, 1 K 4%, Hos 23, and 
elsewhere, by the side of beasts, birds, and fishes, 
though naturally not a class in the scientific sense 
of the term, coextensive with the class of ‘ Rep- 
tiles’ of modern naturalists. The four living Orders 
of Reptiles, Testudinata or Chelonia, the Turtles ; 
Loricata or Crocodilia, the Crocodiles; Sauria, 
the Lizards; Ophidia, the Serpents,—are all repre- 
sented in the biblical Fauna. The following rep- 
tiles are mentioned in Scripture :—Adder, Arrow- 
snake (RV;=Great Owl, AV), Asp, Basilisk, 
Chameleon, Cockatrice, [Dragon, i.e. sea monster, 
or in Ps 918 a land serpent], Gecko, Leviathan, 
Lizard, Monitor (if this is the meaning of kéah in 
Ly 11°, see CHAMELEON), Serpent, Viper,—only 
12; but several of these are generic or ordinal, 
and include large numbers of species. There are 
probably not fewer than 100 species of reptiles in 
Pal. and Syria. 

iv. AMPHIBIANS.—These include Frogs, Toads, 
Newts, and Salamanders, all of which are repre- 
sented in the Holy Land. The Frog, however, is the 
only member of the class mentioned in Scripture. 

v. FISHES.—The class of Fishes is recognized in 

cripture, but includes cetaceans and many reptiles. 

hey were brought in on the fifth day, with other 
oviparous creatures, before the viviparous animals 
of the sixth day. No species of true fish is men- 
tioned by name in the Bible. The only attempt at 
classification is into clean and unclean, the former 
having fins and scales, the latter not. The ex- 
cluded families are the Silwride, the Sheath fish ; 
Ratide, the Skates ; Petromyzide, the Lampreys ; 
Squalide, the Sharks; and Murenide, the Eels. 
Solomon ‘spake of fishes’ (1 K 4%), Fish were 
especially abundant in the Nile (Nu 115, Is 198) 
and the Sea of Galilee. A number of the species 
in this lake are identical with those in the Nile, 
a fact noted by Josephus (BJ m1. x. 8). They 
also abound in the Jordan and its affluents, and 
the streams which empty into the Mediterranean, 
—in all, 33 fresh-water species. The Mediter- 
ranean coast species have not been fully studied. 
They are, however, very numerous. ‘The Dead 
Sea has none, a fact noted by Ezekiel (47!), who 
illustrates the vivifying power of the holy waters 
descending from the altar by the fact that they can 
enable even the Dead Sea to swarm with fish. The 
Arabs have a prejudice against eating fish, hence 
the immense shoals in the interior waters. On the 
contrary, the people of the maritime regions are 
exceedingly fond of them, and the fishing industry 
is a large one at all the seaports. The government 
gains a considerable revenue from the tax on fish. 

vi. JOINTED ANIMALS.—(a) Insects.—The Holy 
Land is emphatically a land of insects. They 
number thousands of species, and have as yet been 
very imperfectly studied. Those mentioned in 
Scripture are: Ant, Bee, Beetle (AV;=Cricket, RV), 
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Cankerworm, Caterpillar, Crimson (=Cochineal), 
Flea, Fly, Gnat, Grasshopper, Hornet, Lice, Locust, 
Moth, Palmerworm, Scarlet (=Cochineal), Wasp,— 
in all, excluding duplicates, 16, of which, however, 
a number are generic or ordinal. (8) Scorpions.— 
Of these there are several species, none of which 
are distinguished by name. (c) Speders.—Of these 
also there are numerous species, and countless 
individuals. 

vii. MoLLusKS.—Of these there are large num- 
bers, both of land and water species. Few of them 
are mentioned in Scripture. The Snail, Onycha, 
[the operculum of several species of Strombus], 
Pearl [the product of diseased action in some 
species of Meleagrina], and other bivalves, Purple 
[an extract from a species of Murex}, make up the 
meagre list of this immense sub-kingdom. 

vill. Worms.—Of these only the Horseleech, an 
Annelid, and the generic expression Worms, are 
given. The sub-kingdom is very extensively 
represented. 

ix. C@LENTERATA. —The Mediterranean Sea 
contains an abundance of species of Sea Anemones, 
Jelly Fishes, and Corals. Only the latter are men- 
tioned in Scripture, with no intimation of species. 

x. PORIFERA.—The Sponge is once mentioned 
(Mt 2748||) in connexion with the crucifixion of our 
Lord. The allusion is undoubtedly to the common 
sponge so familiar to all. 

B. VEGETABLE KINGDomM: Borany.—The Flora 
of Pal. and Syria is exceedingly rich and varied, 
owing to the same causes which have been alluded 
to in connexion with the Fauna. In the region 
bounded by Akher Dagh on the N., Sinai on the 
S., the Mediterranean on the W., and the Syro- 
Arabian desert on the E., are 124 Orders, 850 
Genera, and about 3500 Species of Pheenogams and 
Acrogens. The experience of the writer leads him 
to believe that there are still many new species to 
be discovered in the mountains of N. Syria, and in 
the districts E. of the great north and south cleft 
of the Orontes, Cele-Syria, the Jordan Valley, and 
the ‘Arabah. 

Syria and Pal. may be divided into six botanical 
regions. (1) The Maritime Plain. Its Flora re- 
sembles that of the other coasts of the Levant, but 
with a few species not elsewhere found. (2) The 
parallel mountain chains E. and W. of the great 
cleft, from the level of the Maritime Plain to an 
altitude of 4000 ft. These chains begin with 
Amanus, the northernmost peaks of which are 
divided from Akher Dagh by the valley of the 
Ak-Su, and the southernmost from Mt. Cassius by 
the valley of the Orontes. Mt. Cassius is the 
outlier of the Nusaireh chain, which extends from 
the valley of the Orontes to that of the Nahr el- 
Kebir (the ancient Eleutherus), which separates it 
from Lebanon. Lebanon extends from the Eleu- 
therus to the Leontes. S. of the Leontes the hill- 
country of Galilee, Samaria, Judea, and et-Tih 
constitutes a more or less continuous chain, separ- 
ated from Sinai by the sandy plain of Debbet er- 
Ramleh. A parallel chain, E. of the great cleft, 
begins with Kurd Dagh, and extends southwards 
under the names of Jebel Bil‘As, Antilebanon, 
Hermon, Gilead, Moab, and Edom, to the Red Sea 
at ‘Akabah.. A break occurs in Jaulfn, where a 
tableland, dotted with extinct volcanoes of no 
great elevation, divides Antilebanon from Gilead. 
This plain is terminated on the E. by the range of 
Jebel ed-Druz (Hill of Bashan). These mountain 
ranges have a characteristic flora, and each section 
of them has its peculiar species. It would carry us 
far beyond the limits of this article to enumerate 
them. (3) The alpine summits of these ranges, prin- 
cipally those of Akher Dagh, Amanus, Cassius, 
Lebanon, and Antilebanon, have a flora remarkable 
for its specialization, and having little of the pale- 
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arctic character. (4) The tablelands of Aleppo, 
Ceele-Syria, Damascus, Haur4n, Gilead, and Moab. 
These have also many distinctly characteristic 
plants. (5) The deserts bordering these, and ex- 
tending southward into et-Tth and Sinai. These 
have already furnished a notable addition to the 
Flora, and doubtless contain many undiscovered 
species. (6) The chasm of the Jordan and Dead Sea, 
in which a tropical climate prevails, and where a 
number of Indian and Ethiopian types are found. 

The most numerous Orders are Ranunculacee, 
12 genera, 75 species ; Crucifere, 72 gen. 240 sp. ; 
Siienece, 10 gen. 129 sp.; Leguminose, 56 gen. 
423 sp. ; Umbellifere, 73 gen. 190 sp. ; Composite, 
115 gen. 457 sp.; Borraginee, 26 gen. 110 sp. ; 
Scrophulariacee, 17 gen. 131 sp.; Labiate, 31 
gen. 207 sp.; Chenopodiacee, 24 gen. 64 sp.; 
Liliacee, 22 gen. 124 sp. ; and Graminee, 92 gen. 
238 species. Ranunculus has 33 sp., Silene 61, 
Trigonella 37, Medicago 26, Trifolium 56, Astra- 
galus 124, Vicia 31, Galium 39, Anthemis 28, 
Verbascum 40, Linaria 24, Scrophularia 19, Veronica 
24, Salvia 39, Stachys 25, Euphorbia 41, Allium 
42, Cyperus 15, Carex 18. As might have been 
expected from the dryness of the climate, Ferns 
are few, being represented by only 15 gen. and 25 
species. The Orchids are of the smaller kinds, 
numbering 11 gen. and 37 species. 

The following Scripture plants cannot be de- 
termined with certainty, viz. : Algum (almug), bay- 
tree (not a tree at all), box, cockle, cypress, gall, 
fir, gopher wood, hemlock, oil-tree, pannag, poplar, 
sweet cane, and vine of Sodom. 

The following are generic or ordinal, viz.: 
Bramble, brier, bitter herbs, bulrush, bush, flag, 
grass, hay, herb, lily, melon, nettle, oak, oil-tree, 
pulse, reed, rush, thistle, thorn, vetches (RVm 
for nettles), willow. 

The plants which may be known with a fair 
measure of certainty are distributed in 35 Orders, 
as follows :—Ranunculacee, fitchés; Crucifere, 
mustard ; Capparidec, caper ; Cistinew, ladanum ; 
Malvacee, cotton ; Linacew, flax ; Vitacew, vine ; 
Rutacee, rue; Anacardiacee, balm, balsam, bdel- 
lium (?), frankincense, myrrh, nuts (pistachio, Gn 
431), teil-tree, terebinth; Legwminose, beans, 
juniper (retem), husks (carob), lentils, shittim 
wood (acacia), rye (kirsenneh) ; Rosacew, almond, 
apple, hazel (almond); Myrtacew, myrtle; Lyth- 
rariec, camphire (henna); Granatee, pomegranate ; 
Cucurbitaceew, cucumbers, gourd; Umbellifere, 
anise (dill), coriander, cummin, galbanum ; Valeri- 
anacee, spikenard; Composite, wormwood; Styra- 
cacee, styrax; Oleacew, olive; <Aquilariacee, 
lign-aloes; Hbenacew, ebony ; Solanacee, mandrake; 
Labiateew, hyssop, mint ; Chenopodiacee, mallows 
(saltwort, RV) (malluah); Lawrinee, cassia, cinna- 
mon; Urticacee, fig, sycamine, sycomore ; Plata- 
nacee, chestnut (plane-tree); Juglandacee, nut 
(walnut) ; Conifer, ash (oren), cedar, thyine wood ; 
Palmee, palm ; Iridacee, saffron ; Amaryllidacee, 
rose of Sharon (narcissus) ; Liliacee, garlic, leeks, 
onion; Gramineew, barley, millet, spelt, tare, 
wheat. 

Of the above 65 species, 35 are cultivated plants. 
The foregoing analysis makes it clear that the 
Hebrews did not study plants as closely as animals, 
a fact illustrated among the Arabsof the present day. 

G. E. Post. 

NATURE.—Few words have been the source of 
so much confusion in theology as the word nature, 
for few words have been employed, as this has 
been, for a long period in two or three distinct, 
though related, senses. It will be best to begin 
our discussion by distinguishing between these 
different meanings. 

1. The word ‘nature’ is commonly used in 
scientific investigation to describe the sum-total 
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of physical forces—the whole range of the co- 
existences and sequences of phenomena. In this 
view it includes the entire domain of the inorganic 
and organic, the mineral, vegetable, and animal 
kingdoms. Thus we speak of ‘students of nature,’ 
of ‘natural science,’ or natural philosophy, mean- 
ing thereby to describe those departments of human 
knowledge which are concerned with the material 
universe. Nature, in this sense, includes man in 
respect of that side of his life which he shares 
with the lower animals. The science which has 
to do with the diseases of his body is, par excel- 
lence, ‘Physic.’ And the progress of physiology 
suggests that not only the disorders of his body, 
but some at least of the maladies of his mind, are 
subject to physical law, and may be made the 
subject of scientific investigation like any other 
physical process. 

2. Man, however, is possessed of a unique faculty 
which he does not share with the other inhabit- 
ants of this earth—the faculty of self-determining 
reason and of conscious will. To be able to make 
a moral choice is his supreme prerogative. He is 
not altogether the victim of breeding and of cir- 
cumstance ; he isa free agent. And this freedom 
of his enables him, within certain limits, to initiate 
movements in the visible order, and to control and 
guide the material forces of the universe. If we 
are to regard man in this point of view as a part 
of nature, we must widen our conception of nature, 
which will now include not only the kingdom of 
law, but the kingdom of freedom. Nature, in this 
second and enlarged sense, doesnot exclude the possi- 
bility of free will; it takes in the moral world; it 
recognizes moral no less than ‘ physical’ law. 

3. The word is often used in yet a larger sense. 
Nature is regarded as the sum-total of all that is, 
or was, or shall be. It is the All, the Universe. 
And, so defined, it is not exclusive of God, for (to 
the believer in Him) He is the ens realissimum, 
the most certain and the most real existence which 
we can conceive. Nature, in this view, is the 
kingdom of God, in whom and from whom it 
draws its life. All its operations are the mani-- 
festations of His ceaseless and omnipresent activity. 
If we use the word consistently in this its largest 
sense, it is plain that we must abandon the 
term supernatural. Nothing can be supernatural, 
nothing can be ‘beyond’ or ‘above’ nature, if 
nature is the sum of all that is. See NATURAL. 

So far we have only attempted to define the 
various connotations which the word ‘nature’ may 
have. And it is to be observed that in whatever 
sense the word is used the idea is constantly per- 
sonified, and attributes and operations are ascribed 
to nature which strictly are proper to persons. 
When we speak of ‘ bountiful’ nature, we may be 
thinking of it in sense (1) or in sense (3), and we 
may have no intention to include or to exclude 
the idea of God as the Bountiful One. Thus Christ 
said, ‘the earth beareth fruit of herself’ (atroudrn, 
Mk 4%), not meaning thereby to suggest that the 
harvest is not the gift of God. And, on the other 
hand, it is not to be presumed that every form of 
words which seems to recognize providence or com- 
passion in nature is intended to suggest a Personal 
and Benevolent Will behind it. For example, some 
recent theological writers have argued as if they 
held ‘God’ to be merely a synonym for ‘nature,’ 
and have identified ‘God’ not with the Personal 
Author and Governor of nature, but with the order 
of nature itself. This is to introduce a grave 
ambiguity into our theological nomenclature ; but 
it is here instanced merely to illustrate the point 
that our idea of nature is necessarily affected and 
coloured by our idea of God, and that a definition 
of nature is hardly complete which does not convey 
to the mind some clear view concerning its relation 
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to God. Something, therefore, must be said on 
this head. 

Atheism dismisses the question by refusing to 
admit thatit hasa meaning. That there is no God, 
that there exists nothing but the successions and co- 
existences of phenomena, is the principle of specu- 
lative Atheism. Theoretically, there is no reason 
why Atheism should not recognize the free agency 
of man, and so admit the idea of nature in the 
second sense above described; but, as a matter of 
fact, Atheism is usually based on philosophical 
materialism, which can find no place for free will 
within its borders. That nature is self-created 
and self-acting is its fundamental thesis. Such 
a conception is utterly irreconcilable with religion 
in any true meaning of that ill-used word, and 
must not be further dealt with here. 

But, granting the existence of a Supreme Person 
whose mind and purpose the operations of nature 
reflect, in what relation do we conceive Him to 
stand to the visible order of the world? The 
answer suggested by the first page of the Bible 
and by the first article of the Christian creeds is 
that He is its Creator, the ‘Maker of heaven and 
earth, and of all things visible and invisible’; cf. 
Gn 1}, Ex 20, Is 661, Jer 321’, Ac 1445, Rev 4". 
The various ‘proofs’ of the existence of God, in 
particular that known as the ‘ cosmological’ proof, 
are concerned with the justification to the intellect 
of this instinctive belief of mankind, which was 
present to the Hebrews, as it seems to have been 
present to every primitive race of men (see GoD). 
But this conception of God as the Creator of 
nature is not by itself a satisfying or complete 
conception of the Supreme. God is not to be 
regarded, if we are to follow Scripture, only as 
an Infinite and All-holy Being on whom the world 
depends for its creation. Reason certainly requires 
us to believe that the Creator of nature tran- 
scends nature; but the heart is not satisfied until 
it recognizes God not only as the Great Artificer, 
but as the present source of the world’s life, as 
having entered into history, as never abandoning 
the universe which He has made. No one really 
cares to speculate about a Being who is relegated 
to an ever-receding past, an absentee Creator, 
pursuing (as it has been said) ‘an eternal policy of 
non-intervention.’ And yet such barren Deism is 
the logical outcome of exclusive attention to that 
conception of the Supreme which regards Him 
solely as transcending nature. This was the 
especial fault of most of the English theology of 
the 18th century, that it did not realize that (as 
Butler put it) God is no less nature’s Governor 
than its Author. 

It is thus apparent wherein the imperfection 
in Paley’s famous illustration of the watchmaker 
and the watch consists. An artificer having once 
constructed a machine and set it going, leaves it 
to its own devices; the more perfect the machine 
is, the less will interference be necessary. But 
that is not a complete account of the relation of 
God to nature. The analogy breaks down hope- 
lessly in this respect, that nature is not only the 
creation of God; it is also the sphere of His con- 
stant and beneficent activity. ‘Of him,’ but also 
‘through him and unto him are all things’ (Ro 
11°), And this conception of God as a Spirit 
dwelling in nature and manifesting Himself 
through nature is frequently expressed in Scrip- 
ture. ‘Whither shall I go from thy Spirit, or 
whither shall I flee from thy presence?’ asks the 
Psalmist. ‘If I ascend up into heaven, thou art 
there ; if I make my bed in Sheol, behold thou 
art there. If I take the wings of the morning, 
and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, even 
there shall thy hand lead me, and thy right hand 
shall hold me’ (Ps 1397), Again, to the Psalmist 
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God is the continual spring of life: ‘Thou hidest 
thy face, they are troubled; thou takest away 
their breath, they die’ (Ps 1042%). So also Elihu 
declares, ‘The Spirit of God hath made me, and 
the breath of the Almighty giveth me life’ (Job 
334). This conception of God, widely different 
from that taught by the Deism of the last century, 
is the conception which the progress of natural 
science and our increased knowledge of the secrets 
of nature is bringing more and more into promi- 
nence. That God is im nature as well as above 
nature, that He is at once an Indwelling Spirit 
and a Transcendent Personality, is the true theistic 
doctrine of science. Nature does not work in- 
dependently of Him; all its operations are due 
to His ceaseless activity. He upholds ‘all things 
by the word of his power’ (He 1%). The course of 
history is not a blind mechanical process of evolu- 
tion; ‘the Most High ruleth in the kingdom of 
men’ (Dn 4"). 

This is well said in one of the authorized Homilies of the 
Church of England: ‘It is not to be thought that God hath 
created all this whole universal world as it is; and thus once 
made, hath given it up to be ruled and used after our own wits 
and device, and so taketh no more charge thereof; as we see 
the shipwright, after he hath brought his ship to a perfect end, 
then delivereth he to the mariners, and taketh no more care 
thereof. Nay, God hath not so created the world, that He is 
careless of it ; but He still preserveth it by His goodness; He 
still stayeth it in His creation. For else, without His special 
goodness, it could not stand long in this condition.’ * 

Now, the problem which presents itself here is so 
to guard our language that it shall not be open to 
the charge of confounding God with nature. It is 
hard to steer clear of both Scylla and Charybdis, 
to avoid Deism on the one side, Pantheism on the 
other. Greek philosophy furnishes us with in- 
structive illustrations of the difficulty of avoiding 
fatal error in this matter, if we attempt to con- 
struct our theology without the aid of revelation. 
If the Epicureans, with their conception of gods 
who lived at ease a life of undisturbed and dignified 
repose, went off in the direction of Deism, the 
Stoics, with their doctrine of God as the soul of 
the world, were Pantheistic. And this is really 
a more serious error than the other, because it 
effectually banishes all true religion. For religion 
involves belief in a Person, who not only is in 
constant and intimate relation to nature, but who 
also enters into communion with men. This is 
impossible if God be identified with nature, for 
with a mere abstraction no fellowship can be 
sought, and to it no worship can be addressed. 
Pantheism is as impotent as Deism to satisfy the in- 
tellectual and the emotional cravings of mankind. 

Pantheism is a vague word, and requires closer 
examination than we have yet given it. Some- 
thing has been said above of theories which resolve 
God into the complex of material forces, which 
identify God and nature, indeed, but by the 
elimination from the idea of God of its distinctive 
features, reason, intelligence, personality, good- 
ness, and the like. Such theories, though from 
one point of view ‘Pantheistic,"—for the only 
Supreme which they recognize is the Universe of 
Being,—are, from a truer point of view, ‘ Atheistic,’ 
for they do not admit the existence of any spiritual 
being higher than ourselves. But idealist philoso- 
phies, such as that which was unfolded in the sys- 
tem of Spinoza, do not thus begin and end with 
the material forces of the phenomenal world; they 
begin and end with God, in whom as the Great 
All-pervading Spirit they find the explanation of 
all existence. Spinoza does not resolve God into 
nature, but he exalts nature to God, he treats all 
the operations of nature as the manifestations of 
supreme spiritual substance. For him, nature is 
the development of freedom, or, to use his own 
remarkable language, the processes of the universe 

* Homily for Rogation Week, pt. i. 
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are the exhibition of the natura naturans (or God) 
unfolding itself (or Himself) in the natura natur- 
ata (or nature). It is plain that, on such a system 
as this, the ‘laws of nature’ are absolutely binding 
on the Divine Life; for the operations of these 
laws are the manifestations (and the only possible 
manifestations) of that Life. We have here, indeed, 
a spiritual interpretation of nature presented to 
us; every movement in the visible order is, as it 
were, a sacrament of the Divine Life. But such a 
doctrine is widely removed from Theism ; for while 
it speaks of a Divine Life, it leaves no room for a 
Divine Reason, and Will, and Personality. The 
relation of the Supreme to nature is conceived in 
such systems rather as the relation of the vital 
principle to the living plant, than as the relation 
of the directing mind to the field of experience 
in which it operates. Certainly, this latter analogy 
isnot complete or final. Our minds produce effects 
in the physical order only through the medium 
of our bodies, and even thus only within certain 
limits and under certain conditions; the power 
of supreme mind over the universe, which is the 
sphere of its manifestation, cannot be conceived 
as other than absolute (see MIRACLE). But yet 
is the analogy true so far as it goes, and it is in 
harmony with the few hints which Scripture offers 
on this great subject. The opening verses of St. 
John’s Gospel speak of the creation of all things 
as the work of the Logos, and of Him as the 
Life of the world and the Light of men (Jn 14). 
The Logos is not a mere name for the impersonal 
order of nature; He is the Directing Intelli- 
gence which set in array its forces, and con- 
tinues to guide and nivel: them in their energy. 
And of the life of man St. Paul quotes with 
approval the saying of Cleanthes, ‘We are also 
his offspring,’ and declares, ‘In him we live, and 
move, and have our being’ (Ac 178). This is the 
rational and Christian view of nature and of 
humanity, and it is as widely divergent from 
Pantheism on the one hand as it is from Deism 
on the other. An important conclusion is thus 
reached. Theology, no less than science, leads to 
the conception of the Unity of nature. It is not 
a mere aggregate of independent forces; it is a 
totality, which is conceived as One because of 
the Unity of the Intelligence which created and 
governs it. Each part ministers to the welfare of 
the whole ; in its growth only the ‘ fittest’ survive, 
because, were it not for the elimination of the 
‘unfit,’ nature would be not Cosmos but Chaos. 
It would be ‘without form and void,’ as in the 
days before the Divine Spirit moved upon the face 
of the waters (Gn 12). Nature is One, because of 
the Unity of its Author; ‘Iam J” that maketh 
all things’ (Is 44%; cf. Rev 44). But unity does 
not necessarily involve uniformity. The Unity of 
Nature is an axiom of science and of religion ; the 
Uniformity of Nature, i.e. the rule that ‘the same 
physical causes will always produce the same 
physical effects, far from being an axiom, is 
nothing more than an empirical maxim, convenient 
for scientific investigation, which has been found 
to hold good in an enormous number of instances, 
but which has no @ priori necessity and no rational 
guarantee of universality. Nature is, indeed, 
governed by law and not by caprice: that we 
know and are assured of. But such a formula 
does not settle the matter. A wise and prudent 
man’s life is also governed by law and not by 
caprice, and yet the intervention of his moral 
reason, of his power of choice, disturbs from time 
to time the semblance of uniformity in his conduct. 
For him the same physical antecedents do not 
always issue in the same physical consequences, 
because moral considerations—non-physical motives 
—may sway him now in this direction, and now 
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in that. Thus in the case of man, who is a part, 
and an important part, of nature, the rule of 
uniformity does not hold absolutely. And when 
we remember that the Divine Will must be, at the 
least, as independent of physical law as is man’s 
will, we see no ground for regarding the ‘ Uni- 
formity of Nature’ as a constitutive principle of 
the Cosmos. It is nothing more than a convenient 
way of saying that God’s laws are general laws; 
that He does not depart from the usual methods of 
His rule, without the gravest reasons for inter- 
vention. See MIRACLE. 

Such conceptions, such problems, are too abstract 
to occupy the mind of primitive piety. And, as a 
matter of fact, the word ‘nature’ does not once 
occur in the OT. The Hebrews saw the hand of 
Jehovah everywhere; they recognized that He 
had made ‘the heaven and the earth and the sea, 
and all that in them is’ (Ex 2014), that the thunder 
was His voice and the lightning-flashes His arrows 


. of destruction (Ps 181%), that fire and hail, snow 


and vapour, and stormy wind fulfilled His word 
(Ps 148°) ; but they had no thought of nature as a 
whole, a totality, which might be conceived of as 
an abstract idea, without any special reference to 
the particular phenomena which represent it in 
the concrete. The power of forming abstract ideas 
comes late in the development of mental life, and 
it was not until Hebraism came into contact with 
Hellenism that the idea of ¢vc1s was introduced 
into Hebrew thought. In 4 Mac 5% we find 
Antiochus recommending Eleazar to consent to eat 
swine’s flesh, on the ground that it is given to us 
by natwre. And St. Paul argues that ‘nature 
itself teaches’ us that a man’s head ought to be 
uncovered, but a woman’s covered (1 Co 114). In 
both of these instances nature is spoken of asa 
unity, and it is personified in a fashion which would 
have been unintelligible at an earlier period of 
Jewish thought, Again, the word vous is used 
occasionally in the writings of St. Paul and in 
the Bk. of Wis (as it is still) to deseribe the sum 
of the properties or characteristics of a species—the 
system of its constitution (as Butler would put it). 
.g., among the subjects on which copia is engaged 
are mentioned dices fdwv, ‘the natures of living 
creatures’ (Wis 7°), and St. Paul speaks of 
abominable vices as being rapa pvow (Ro 1°), é.¢. 
contrary to the nature of man; and in Ro 11* of a 
wild olive-tree being grafted into a good olive- 
tree rapa pvow, t.e. contrary to its nature. The 
uncircumcised condition of the Gentiles is described 
as 7) éx picews dxpoBvoria (Ro 27”), this being, as we 
would say, the natural state of man. Larger 
questions are suggested by the apostle’s words, ‘we 
were by nature (@vcex) children of wrath’ (Eph 2°), 
which are considered elsewhere. See FALL. 

It is easy to understand how such expressions 
and such a usage of the word ¢vas should grow 
up, once the conceptions of the world as a system, 
and of each animal and plant upon it as possessing 
a constitution of its own, became familiar. The 
word only gives rise to ambiguity when we are 
using it in reference to questions which touch 
theology ; it then becomes necessary to ask whether 
he who employs it understands it in sense (1) as 
the complex of the mechanical and chemical forces 
of the Cosmos, in sense (2) which reckons man’s 
will and reason as part of his ¢vovs, or in sense (8), 
the true religious conception, which ultimately 
refers every operation of phenomenal force to the 
Agency of Supreme Mind, directing and ordering 
it in wisdom. 
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of Argyll, Reign of Law; Seeley, Natural Religion ; Fiske, The 
Idea of God; Mlingworth, Divine Immanence. See under 
MIRACLE. J. H. BERNARD. 
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NAUGHT, NAUGHTY, NAUGHTINESS. — The 
Eng. word ‘naught’ is formed from the Anglo- 
Saxon na, not, and wiht, a whit, a thing. At an 
early stage, perhaps under the influence of the 
verb ‘ought,’ the spelling ‘nought’ came in. 
Then the word was contracted to ‘not.’ Thus 
‘naught,’ ‘nought,’ ‘not’ are all forms of the 
same word, and do not differ in meaning. In AV 
of 1611 the spelling is always nought, except in Lk 
234. ‘Herod, with his men of warre, set him at 
naught,’ and Scrivener (Camb. Paragraph Bible, 
p. xlvii) says that in this passage ‘naught’ is a 
mere error. 

The meaning of ‘naught’ was originally ‘not 
anything,’ ‘ worthless.’ But it soon came to mean 
‘bad,’ ‘vicious,’ and this was the usual meaning in 
the 17th cent. Consequently in the 1638 ed. of 
AV the word is spelt ‘naught’ in 2 K 2”, Pr 20%, 
the Heb. being y2 ra’, ‘ bad’; elsewhere ‘nought,’ 
the Heb. being some expression of worthlessness 
rather than of wickedness. This distinction was 
preserved by Scrivener, and is found in most mod, 
editions of AV. 

Examples of ‘naught’ or ‘nought’ in the sense 
of ‘bad’ are Udall’s Zrasmus’ Paraph. i. fol. 54, 
‘Why therfore saye ye that that whiche is good 
of it selfe cummeth from Beelzebub, who by your 
owne judgement is al naught?’ ; Barlowe, Dialoge, 
p. 76,‘Why do ye then dispise the universall 
churche, because some of them be noughte?’; Mt 
20% Rhem. ‘Is thine eye naught, because I am 
good ?’ 

Naughty means ‘worthless’ in Pr 6”, Heb. 01 
byba, usually ‘aman of Belial,’ here ‘a naughty 
person,’ RV ‘a worthless person.’ Cf. Tind. 
Expos. p. 7 ‘These and all such are naughty 
arguments.’ Elsewhere it means ‘bad,’ Pr 174 
‘A liar giveth ear to a naughty tongue’ (nip jw, 
RV ‘a mischievous tongue’); Jer 247 ‘The other 
basket had very naughty figs’ (nivz, RV ‘bad’) ; 
Wis 12) ‘they were a naughty generation’ (zovnpa 
) yéveots atrav, RV ‘their nature by birth was 
evil’). So in Udall’s Erasmus’ Paraph. ii. fol. 
284 the devil is called a ‘naughtie lord.’ Latimer 
(Sermons, p. 115) says, ‘The herte of man is 
naughti, a croked, and a froward pece of worke.’ 
In the Preface to his Dialoge (p. 35) Barlowe says, 
‘Where as is enmyte and contention, there is 
inconstancy and all noughty doyng.’ Cf. also Mt 
2141 Rhem. ‘The naughtie men he wil bring to 
naught’; and Milton, Areopagitica, p. 16, ‘ Best 
books to a naughty mind are not unappliable to 
occasions of evill.’ 

Naughtiness occurs only in the sense of ‘ wicked- 
ness’: 18 17% ‘I know thy pride, and the naughti- 
ness of thine heart’ (CFE) va)is Pr 11S “itrans- 
gressors shall be taken in their own naughtiness’ 
(73, RV ‘mischief’); Wis 4% ‘The bewitching of 
naughtiness doth obscure things that are honest’ 
(Backavla pavddryros) ; Ja 171 ‘ Lay apart all filthi- 
ness and superfluity of naughtiness’ (aepocelay 
kaxtas, RV ‘overflowing of wickedness,’ RVm 
‘malice’). Cf. Udall, Hrasmus’ Paraph. ii. fol. 
284, ‘The whole world is set altogether on 
naughtynes’; Mt 2238 Rhem. ‘Jesus knowing 
their naughtines, said, what do you tempt me 
Hypocrites?’ and Ac 3° Rhem. ‘To you first God 
raising up his sonne, hath sent him blessing you; 
that every one should convert him self from his 
naughtines.’ This word ‘naughtiness’ is effectively 
made use of by Driver as the rendering of the Heb. 
word ’dven in the Psalms and elsewhere (Parallel 
Psalter, at Ps 74 107 etc., and note on p. 449 f.) 
See VANITY. J. HASTINGS. 


NAYVE.—The centre part of a wheel through which 
the axle passes. In AV ‘nave’ is the rendering of 33, 
which is also translated ‘boss’ of a shield in Job 
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1525, and ‘high place’ AV, ‘eminent place’ RV, in 
Ezk 16%. The Arabic name is £ab, not unlike 3: 
in sound. In RV 7h is tr. ‘nave,’ the word Wn 
meaning literally the gathering or binding together, 
and when applied to a wheel refers to that part 
which binds together the spokes, 7.¢. the nave. 
It is found only in 1 K 7® (on). 23 is tr. in RV 
‘fello,’ or the rim of the wheel. W. CARSLAW. 


NAVE (Nav}).—The Gr. form of the Heb. name 
Nun (which see). It occurs only in Sir 46+ (AY). 


NAVY.—1 K 96-27 10"- 22 ter, all ux, a fleet, which 
elsewhere is found only in Is 337, ow-rs, EV 
‘galley with oars.’ See GALLEY. Also 1 Mac 1”, 
2 Mac 129 141, all oré\os. See SHIP; and for ‘navy 
of Tarshish’ 1 K 10” see also TARSHISH. 


NAZARENE (Nagapyvés from Nafapd, like Mayda- 
Any} from Maydadd [cf. Dalman’s Aramdische 
Grammatik, p. 141, note 7]; Nafwpatos used ex- 
clusively in Mt, Jn, Ac, and probably so in Lk.* 
The form Nafopatos occurs in some MSS).—This 
term is used in the Gospels, but only by those 
outside the circle of His intimate friends, to dis- 
tinguish Jesus of Nazareth from others of the 
same name. In Ac it is also employed by St. 
Peter (2” 3° 41), by St. Paul (26°), and by the risen 
Lord (228). In Mt 2% the evangelist says that 
Jesus went to dwell at Nazareth, that ‘it might 
be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophets, 
that he should be called a Nazarene’ (Nafwpaios). 
Many interpretations of this passage have been 
given, none of them entirely satisfactory. The 
most important are: (1) that which connects it 
with the word ry3 in Is 11!; (2) that which as- 
sumes a play on the word ‘ Nazirite’ ; (3) Hitzig’s 
view that it refers to the word ‘7333 in Is 49°; 
(4) that it has reference to a lost prophecy, or 
one that was only traditional and never written ; 
(5) that the use of the plural zpopnréy precludes 
any reference to a single word, and that the evan- 
gelist alludes to prophecies asserting that the 
Messiah would be despised. Jerome, in his com- 
mentary on Is 111, objected to the first interpreta- 
tion on the ground that the ¢ of Nafwpatos does 
not correspond to the s of 7y3. The same objec- 
tion applies to Hitzig’s view. The objection to (2) 
is that Jesus was not a Nazirite; and to (4) that it 
is a counsel of despair. The last explanation (5) 
is already given by Jerome in his commentary to 
Mt 2%, and is perhaps the most probable (cf. 
Weiss in Meyer’s Kommentar®, in loc.). Finally, 
the word Nafapaiwy is used in Ac 24° of the Chris- 
tians. It is similarly employed by the Jews in the 
time of Tertullian: ‘Unde et ipso nomine nos 
Judi Nazareos appellant per eum’ (adv. Mar- 
cionem, iv. 8). After this, however, it practically 
disappears from literature in this sense until about 
A.D. 400, when it appears as the name of a Chris- 
tian sect. G. W. THATCHER. 


NAZARETH (Nafapé0, Nagapér, Nagapdér, Nagapdd, 
Nagapd, mod. Arab. en-Nasira; on etymology and 
meaning of the name see Swete on Mk 1°) was 
situated in a high valley running from 8.S.W. to 
N.N.E. among the most southerly of the limestone 
hills of the Lebanon range just before it drops down 
to the Plain of Esdraelon. The base of the valley 
is about 1200 feet above the level of the Mediter- 
ranean, while the western nill (which is higher 
than the hills on the N. and E.), on which the 
town was built, rises to a height of 1600 feet. The 

* In Westcott and Hort’s text Nwfxpnvés occurs in Mk 124 1047 
1467 166, also in Lk 4%4, where it is probably copied from Mk or 
a common source. Apart from these instances it occurs only 
in Lk 2419, where, however, the MSS A, D, etc., read NaCwpaios. 


It thus seems probable that Newfapyyés was the only form used 
in the original source of the Synoptic Gospels. 
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floor of the valley is covered in the season with 
wild flowers, and the olive, fig, mulberry, lemon, 
pomegranate, almond, and quince flourish. Want 
of soil, however, causes many bare spots in the 
landscape, which is further characterized by the 
long irregular rows of cactus hedges. The climate 
is moderate on the whole, though it is hot in the 
summer and snow is not unknown in the winter. 
Like many other parts of Palestine, it is subject 
to severe storms. The old town of N. has entirely 
disappeared, but, judging by the rock-tombs that 
remain, it probably extended higher up the western 
hill than the modern village. It seems to have 
been a place of no importance for the national life 
(cf. Jn 1%), although it was only a day’s journey 
from the Mediterranean at Carmel, and about 
the same distance from Capernaum and Tiberias, 
while it was a three days’ journey from Jerusalem. 
Roads go out from it to Sefurieh, Akka, Kefr 
Kenna, Tiberias, Mt. Tabor, Jaffa, and the Plain 
of Esdraelon; but no main line of traffic passes 
through it. The only permanent water supply 
comes from the Virgin’s Spring (‘Ain es - Sitt 
Mariam), which rises near the Greek church of 
Gabriel and is conducted by a canal of about 
120 steps to its present outlet. Attempts have 
been made to secure a supply from other sources, 
but without much success. As the outflow from 
the Virgin’s Spring in the summer is only about 
170 gallons an hour,—an amount that scarcely 
suffices for the present population of 7500 people, 
even with the addition of stored rain-water,—the 
opulation of Nazareth could never have been very 
arge. N.is not mentioned in the OT, Josephus, 
or the Talmud (but cf. Neubauer, Géog. du 
Talmud, p. 190), and derives its importance 
entirely from its connexion with the life of Jesus. 
To ‘a city of Galilee, named Nazareth,’ Gabriel 
was sent to the Virgin Mary to announce the 
birth of Jesus (Lk 1°), from Nazareth Joseph went 
up to be taxed in Bethlehem (Lk 2%), and to it 
Mary and he returned after the birth of Jesus 
(Lk 2%), Matthew represents Joseph and Mary 
as going to live at Nazareth after the birth of 
Jesus, that a prophecy concerning the Messiah 
might be fulfilled (Mt 23; see NAZARENE). At 
the age of twelve Jesus was still living at Nazareth 
(Lk 21), and according to Mark He came from 
Nazareth of Galilee to be baptized in the Jordan 
(1°). To Nazareth He returned after the Tempta- 
tion, only, however, to leave it for Capernaum 
(Mt 42). Finally, it was in the synagogue of 
Nazareth that He declared Himself the fulfilment 
of prophecy, and so enraged the people that they 
led Him out to the hill above the city and sought 
to throw Him down* (Lk 41°, ef. Mk 61, Mt 134). 
From His close association with Nazareth, Jesus 
was often spoken of as ‘ the Nazarene’ (see article 
above). 

The important features of Nazareth for the life 
of Jesus are— 

1. It was in Galilee, and hence was not so much 
under the influence of the temple as of the syna- 
gogue. It was also free from the extreme aversion 
to everything foreign so characteristic of Jerusalem, 
while at the same time the patriotism of the Galli- 
lean was strong and often even turbulent. 

2. It was secluded in so far as it was not on any 
main road of international trade (see above). 

3. Yet it was an excellent post of observation, 
from which might be seen some of the most varied 
forms of the active life of North Palestine. Atten- 
tion has of late rightly been drawn to the magnifi- 
cent view from the hills above Nazareth. Jeru- 
salem pilgrims, Egyptian and Midianite caravans, 

* The traditional site to the south of Nazareth has now been 
entirely given up in favour of the western hill. (See commen- 
taries on this passage). 
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toman legions and princes’ retinues, all passed 
within sight. Many phases of Greek and Roman 
life could be observed from here, both in the town 
life of such places as Sefurieh and on the main 
roads of the plains. At the same time national 
feeling was stirred to its depths by the memories 
connected with the hill of Carmel, the battlefield 
of Esdraelon, and the mountains of Gilead. 


LITERATURE.—Tobler, ‘ Nazareth,’ in Palestina, 1868 ; Guérin, 
Galilée, 1880; Robinson, BRP iii. 183ff., 1841; G. A. Smith, 
AGHL 432 ff., 1894; Buhl, GAP 215f.,1896 ; Socin in Baedeker’s 
Palestine and Syria, where a full account of the modern town 


will be found. G. W. THATCHER 


NAZIRITE (713; LXX in Nu 6:2! evédpevos ; 
in vy.}8- 1920 niyudvos; in Jg 13° B vagelp, A ayac- 
pévos vagipatos; in 137 16" B dyos, A vagerpatos ; 
in Am 2” yacuévos).—The term ndzir is derived 
from ndzar,* ‘to consecrate,’ and denotes ‘the 
consecrated one,’ the one separated from among 
the rest of the people. It is used of two classes : 
Nazirites for life, and Nazirites for a limited 
period. The law in Nu 6!?!, which is of late 
origin and is the only part of the law taking 
notice of Nazirites, refers only to the latter class. 

According to this law, the Nazirite is one who 
consecrates himself (or herself, v.2) to the Lord, 
and is bound by his vow of consecration (a) to 
abstain all the days of his Naziriteship from the 
use of wine and all other intoxicating drink, from 
vinegar formed from wine or strong drink, from 
any liquor of grapes, from grapes dried or fresh, 
and indeed from the use of anything produced 
from the vine (v.**); (6) not to suffer a razor to 
come upon his head, but to let the locks of the 
hair of his head grow long (v.°); and (c) to avoid 
all ceremonial detilement from contact with any 
dead body, even that of his nearest relatives (v.%°, 
where, however, wife and child are not mentioned). 
If through the sudden death of any one beside 
him he becomes defiled, he must observe the usual 
rites of purification (Nu 19"); on the seventh 
day he must shave his head, his hair being cut 
oft, because defilement was specially likely to cling 
to it, and also perhaps because it was the visible 
sign of his consecration, which had been rendered 
invalid; on the eighth day he must offer through 
the priest, at the door of the sanctuary, two turtle 
doves or two young pigeons—one for a sin-offering, 
and the other for a burnt-offering (Lv 57 125 14° 
154t. 2) ; his sin in even unwittingly violating his 
vow (Lv 47, Nu 15”:) being thus atoned for, he 
must reconsecrate himself to the Lord, and, having 
offered a he-lamb of the first year for a guilt- 
offering (Lv 14-71), he must hold himself conse- 
crated for the whole period involved in his original 
vow (v.°), On the expiry of that period, the 
law regulated, with equal minuteness, the way in 
which he was to return to the sphere of ordinary 
life. He was brought to the door of the sanc- 
tuary, where, through the priest, he offered his 
oblation to the Lord (vv.}*!"): first (v.1%), a ewe- 
lamb of the first year without blemish as a sin- 
offering for sins committed unwittingly during the 
days of his separation ; then a he-lamb of the first 
year without blemish as a burnt-offering, along 
with the customary meal- and drink-offerings (Nu 
15°); and, last of all, a ram without blemish, 
along with a basket of unleavened bread (Ly 7”; 
ef. also Ex 297, Lv 248?) in addition to the usual 
meal- and drink-offerings, as a peace-oflering or 
thanksgiving for having been enabled to complete 
his period of consecration. He then shaved his 
head at the door of the sanctuary, and put his 


* Not used in Qal; in Niphal, Lv 222, Ezk 145.7, Zec 73 ‘to 
separate oneself from,’ ‘to abstain from’; Hos 910 ‘to conse- 
crate oneself’; in Hiphil, Lv 1531 ‘to separate,’ Nu 62.8.5. 6.12 
‘to separate or consecrate.’ 
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hair on the fire under the thank-offerings, as a 
precaution against its profanation, and as a sign 
that it was surrendered to the Lord (v.38). The 
priest then took the sodden shoulder of the ram 
along with an unleavened cake and an unleavened 
wafer out of the basket, put them on the hands 
of the Nazirite (cf. Lv 8”), and waved them as a 
wave-offering before the Lord. These parts of the 
sacrifice, in addition to the customary wave-breast 
and heave-thigh (Lv 75%), were assigned to the 
priest (v.1%); this increase of what was given to 
the Lord (in the person of the priest) was probably 
meant to represent that His participation was 
greater than usual in the sacrificial meal of the 
Nazirite, whom He thereby specially acknowledged 
as Hisown. Having thus performed his vow, the 
Nazirite was allowed to drink wine (v.”), very 
likely at this sacrificial meal; and he thereby 
emerged from the state of consecration into or- 
dinary life. If when he took the vow of a 
Nazirite he took in addition a vow special to 
himself, he had also at the same time to perform 
this latter vow. 

The Nazirites expressly mentioned in the OT 
(Samson, Samuel,* the half-Israelitish Rechabites, 
and probably also those referred to in Am 2™*) 
belong to the class of Nazirites for life. What 
is said of them does not exactly correspond with 
the law in Nu6. Apart from the fact that Samson 
and Samuel were dedicated to the Lord by their 
parents before their birth, the restrictions laid 
upon them were not identical with those specified 
in that law. Of Samson it is merely said that 
‘no razor shall come upon his head’ (Jg 13°); no 
mention is made of abstinence from wine, though 
his mother is forbidden, during her pregnancy, 
to drink wine or strong drink or to eat any un- 
clean thing (vv.* and ”), or anything that cometh 
of the vine (v."4). Samson came frequently into 
contact with the dead (Jg 149-9 15"), without his 
consecration thereby ceasing; and it is assumed 
by some that he would naturally drink wine at 
the marriage feast (14%). Of Samuel also it is 
merely said that ‘no razor shall come upon his 
head’ (1S 144). The Rechabites (2 K 10%, Jer 35) 
not only abstained from wine, but from everything 
that was characteristic of a settled life; while 
Amos (2?) makes mention only of abstinence from 
wine. The Nazirate was evidently of a much 
more manifold character, and played a greater 
part in the religious life of Israel than the law 
in Nu suggests. That law is simply an attempt, 
at a late stage of Israel’s history, to regulate an 
institution that had grown up independently of 
it. Other abstinences than those specified in it 
were doubtless occasionally practised; but these 
three had gradually come to be regarded as what 
was essential. 

Whether the lifelong or the temporary Nazirate 
was the original form, it is impossible to deter- 
mine. The case of Samson merely proves that 
tradition was acquainted with Nazirites for life 
at a comparatively early period. The law in Nu, 
as already remarked, refers only to the temporary 
Nazirate ; and the hair of a dead person could not 
be offered to the Lord. The latter fact, however, 
is not conclusive against the lifelong Nazirate ; 
for the long locks of the Nazirite might, from 


* That Samuel was a Nazirite is denied by many moderns 
(e.g. Smend, Nowack). He is nowhere called a Nazirite in the 
OT; and the special service to which he was dedicated by his 
mother was that of the sanctuary at Shiloh (1S 124ff), It is 
implied in Ezk 4420 that some Semitic priests allowed their hair 
to grow long. The LXX, which adds to 1S 111 ‘and he shall 
not drink wine or strong drink,’ seems to regard him as a 
Nazirite. While the Rechabites are held by some to be even 
the strictest of all the Nazirites, they are held by others to be 
simply very closely akin to them. ‘The only certain historical 
example of a Nazirite, mentioned in the OT, is Samson’ (Driver, 
Joel and Amos, p. 153). 


time to time, have been cut off and offered at the 
sanctuary, without his pear ceasing to be a 
specially consecrated person. or can it be said 
with certainty whether abstinence from wine, etc., 
or the hair-offering was the original content of 
the vow. Abstinence from wine is alone men- 
tioned by Amos (2), while, in the case of Samson, 
both in the announcement of his birth and in the 
narrative of his exploits, the emphasis is laid 
entirely upon his unshorn locks. His mother, it 
is true, is forbidden the use of wine, etc., during 
her pregnancy; and from this fact, along with 
others, opposite inferences have been drawn. By 
most it has been assumed that the omission in 
the case of Samson himself is purely accidental : 
the restriction laid upon his mother already im- 
plies that he is to be a specially consecrated one 
from the very beginning of his existence. By 
others, however, it is argued that Jg 13, which 
narrates the circumstances attending Samson’s 
birth, contains two traditions of these circum- 
stances, and belongs to a different period from 
chs. 14-16, in which everything is opposed to the 
notion of his leading an ascetic life. In favour 
of the view that regards the hair-offering as the 
essential element, reference is also made to Jer 7”, 
where unshorn hair is called nézer, and to Ly 25°: 4, 
where the vine that was left undressed during the 
Sabbatic year and the year of Jubilee is called a 
nazir; but in view of Am 2! these passages are 
not decisive. Nazirites are mentioned so seldom 
in the OT* that on such points we must refrain 
from dogmatic statements; but on the whole it 
seems probable that the temporary Nazirate was 
the most common form, and that from the first 
abstinence from wine was one of the restrictions 
imposed on them. There is no instance in the OT 
of a female Nazirite. 

Regarding the meaning of the restrictions to 
which they were subjected there is now very 
general agreement. (1) Abstinence from wine, ete. 
This was the strictly ascetic element in the vow 
of the Nazirite. It has often been explained as sym- 
bolizing abstinence from all delicie carnis ; but, as 
Dillmann remarks, if the Nazirite was forbidden 
all delicie carnis, he would have had to avoid 
them, not merely symbolically, but in reality. It 
finds an analogy in the late law forbidding the 
priests to drink wine or strong drink, while engaged 
in the service of the sanctuary (Lv 108); and 
some have pay explained it as meant 
merely to secure at all times the sobriety of mind 
becoming in a man specially dedicated to God 
(ef. Hos 44). But the prohibition extended not 
only to wine and strong drink, but to the whole 
produce of the vine. Itis now, therefore, generally 
explained as ‘a reaction in favour of the primitive 
simplicity of Israel in the days before it came into 
contact with Canaanite civilization and Canaanite 
religion,’ ‘a religious protest against Canaanite 
civilization in favour of the simple life of ancient 
times’ (W. R. Smith, The Prophets of Israel, 
p. 84f.). ‘All Semitic nomads view wine-growing 
and wine-drinking as essentially foreign to their 
traditional mode of life. Canaan, on the contrary, 
is pre-eminently a land of the grape, and the 
Canaanite worship was full of Dionysiac elements. 
Wine was the best gift of the Baalim, and wine- 
drinking was prominent in their luxurious wor- 
ship’ (2.). This reaction in favour of a simple 
nomadic life was carried furthest by the Recha- 
bites ; but though the Nazirites generally did not 
carry their protest so far, still, by their abstinence 


* All the passages in which they are mentioned are cited 
above. In La 47 ‘Nazirites’ should be ‘princes’ or ‘nobles,’ 
princes as well as priests being among the Hebrews consecrated 
persons ; cf. Gn 4926, Dt 3316, where Joseph is called the Na@zir 
among his brethren. 
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from the use of wine, etc., they sought to exhibit 
in their manner of living the idea of genuine 
Israelites. * 

(2) The long hair of the Nazirite was the visible 
mark of his consecration ; like the high priest’s 
‘mitre’ with the inscription ‘Holy to the Lord’ 
(Ex 28%6f 298 3929, Ly 8°, where the Heb. word for 
‘crown’ or ‘diadem’ is the same as that rendered 
‘consecration’ in Nu 6; cf. also Ly 21%, 28 1°, 
2K 11), it was the sign, manifest to all, that he 
was a God-consecrated man. The law in Nu 6 
even calls it his ‘consecration’ (v.19; see also 
vy.7-9- 1.18, Jer 7%), and enacts that, when the 
period of his vow is over, it must be offered to the 
Lord along with the peace-offerings (v.!8). In 
Samson’s case it is also the seat of his personal 
strength; as soon as it is cut off, his special 
relation to Jehovah ceases, and he becomes weak 
as other men (Jg 16!"-”*), The general idea under- 
lying this restriction is that whatever is to be, or 
has been, consecrated to God must be kept in- 
violate, in the condition in which it has come from 
its maker’s hand (cf. Ex 20%, Lv 22%, Nu 19, 
Dt 15% 215,1S 67). But it is the Nazirite himself, 
and not merely his hair, that is consecrated to 
Jehovah: how, then, are we to explain the em- 
phasis laid on the latter? ‘The hair,’ says W. 
R. Smith, ‘is regarded by primitive peoples as 
a living and important part of the body... it 
is often regarded as the special seat of life and 
strength.’ ‘All over the world the head and hair 
of persons under taboo are peculiarly sacred and 
inviolable, and the primitive notions about the 
hair as a special seat of life are quite sufficient to 
account for this. . . . It is easy, for example, to 
understand why, if an important part of the life 
resides in the hair, a man whose whole life is con- 
secrated—e.g. a Maori chief, or the Flamen Dialis, 
or in the Semitic field such a person as Samuel or 
Samson—should either be forbidden to cut his hair 
at all, or should be compelled, when he does so, to 
use special precautions against the profanation of 
the holy growth’ (2S? pp. 324, 483). The inviola- 
bility of the Nazirite’s hair is thus the manifest 
token of the consecration of his whole personality 
to Jehovah.t : 

(3) The requirement to avoid all uncleanness 
due to contact with the dead is simply an enhance- 
ment of what is required of every Israelite, and 
more especially of the priests (Lv 21°"). One that 
has specially devoted himself to the service of 
Jehovah must naturally avoid everything cere- 
monially defiling. He must come into contact 
with nothing that renders him unfit for the service 
of the living and holy God. In this respect, so 
long as his vow lasted, the Nazirite stood on a 
level with the levitically holiest person among 
the people, viz. the high priest (Lv 21", where 
only father and mother are mentioned). Though 
Samson does not seem to have been subject to 
this restriction,{ the importance attached to it 
generally is manifest from what is said in Nu 6 

* A similar hostility to the use of wine is found among many 
ancient peoples. Among the Romans the priest of Jupiter was 
forbidden even to touch the vine ; the Nabatezans of the Syrian 
desert were forbidden to use wine ; among the Arabs also, long 
before the Koran, there was a strong repugnance to the vine. 
‘Like all barbarians, the Arabs were fond enough of getting 
drunk ; but wine was a foreign and costly luxury, and the 
opposition to its use found distinguished advocates before 
Mohammed’ (W. R. Smith, op. cit. p. 388). 

+ Among the ancient Arabs we find a similar connexion 
between the hair and vows; the pilgrim allowed his hair to 
grow until his vow was paid; he then cut it off and thereby 
returned to the state of ordinary secular life. He was not even 
permitted to comb and wash his locks till the pilgrimage 
was accomplished. This rule was not ascetic; it was simply a 
consequence of the fact that the hair of his head was inviolable. 
Pilgrims to Mecca are still forbidden to cut the hair of their 
head or even to pare their nails during their pilgrimage. 

t Schultz remarks (p. 110) that this restriction naturally did 
not prevent one from engaging in the holy wars of Jehovah. 
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as to the Nazirite who has been accidentally 
defiled. 

The Nazirites are mentioned so seldom in the OT 
that we cannot trace the history of this peculiar 
institution. It may be confidently assumed, how- 
ever, that it grew up spontaneously on Israelitish 
soil, and that, too, as early as the time of the Judges. 
Israel had been unable to conquer the Canaanites 
completely, and, through intercourse with the 
latter, was gradually losing its distinctive char- 
acter. If it was to maintain its existence and 
fulfilits vocation as the people of Jehovah, it must 
return to the customs which the fathers had 
brought with them out of the desert. The Nazir- 
ites were leading representatives of this reaction ; 
‘they were men, who, when the sensual and self- 
indulgent habits of the Canaanites threatened to 
make their way into Israel, endeavoured by a vow 
of abstinence to set an example of moderation and 
self-denial, which might help to preserve the old 
simplicity of Israelitish life’ (Driver, Joel and 
Amos, p. 152f.). They were a class of persons 
‘holy to the Lord’ in a peculiar sense. That 
which formed the basis of their consecration was 
neither birth nor office, but a vow of a special 
kind. In an ordinary vow, a man consecrated 
some material thing; the Nazirites consecrated 
themselves (Nu 6?-°). Occasionally parents dedi- 
cated their unborn child to the life of a Nazirite 
(e.g. Samson and Samuel), in which case the mother 
had, during her pregnancy, also to abstain from 
the use of wine, etc. (Jg 1347-4), As a rule, 
however, and probably originally, the Nazirite, 
following an inner prompting, which he recognized 
as coming from the Lord (Am 21), dedicated him- 
self. He thereby devoted himself wholly, for a 
limited time or for life, to the positive service of 
Jehovah. Though his vow committed him to 
certain abstinences, it was not, at least originally, 
a vow of mere abstinence; the life that he led was 
not necessarily that of a mere ascetic. As repre- 
senting to his fellow-countrymen the ideal of a 
genuine Israelite, he naturally abstained from 
ever ytaulg that was out of keeping with that 
ideal; but these abstinences were simply conse- 
quences of his state of positive consecration. Nor 

id his vow compel him to withdraw from fellow- 
ship with his fellow-men; there is nothing in the 
OT to indicate that the Nazirites generally either 
lived apart by themselves or in guilds like ‘the 
sons of the prophets.’ The Nazirite was originally 
a zealot for the national religion ; he was one that 
had devoted himself to the service of Jehovah and 
His people. The service to which his vow called 
him might be very manifold: now it might possibly 
be to spend much of his time in prayer or in the 
service of the sanctuary, or to protest against 
current evils by a life of asceticism; and now it 
might be to fight the nation’s foes or to rule the 
nation as judge. Whatever the service might be, 
he was regarded as a special instrument whereby 
God worked on behalf of His people. Samson, as 
being a Nazirite, is to deliver Israel out of the 
hand of the Philistines (Jg 13°); he achieves his 
various exploits because the Spirit of the Lord 
moved him or came mightily upon him (Jg 13” 
14% 19 1514) ; and Amos (24) regards it as a mark of 
God’s grace towards Israel that He not only raised 
up prophets from among their sons, but also from 
among their young men Nazirites, who by their 
abstinence from wine protested against the sensu- 
ality that evidently abounded so greatly in the 
northern kingdom during the reign of Jeroboam II. 
‘The temporary Nazirate afterwards became a 
purely private asceticism, which the individual 
yowed to God in order to secure the fulfilment of 
this or that desire. Perhaps the early Nazirites 
also hoped to obtain something for themselves in 
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return for their abstinence. But above everything 
they served the whole community ; they sought to 
exhibit, both for Israel and for Jehovah, the true 
nature of Israel. They felt themselves impelled 
to do so, after the manner of the prophets, by the 
Spirit of Jehovah. They did not thereby acquire 
any merit for themselves ; it was a mark of the 
grace of Jehovah to His people, that He raised up 
Nazirites’ (Smend?, p. 95f.). 

It must not be assumed that the Nazirites were 
necessarily saintly men, in the modern sense of 
thatexpression. Their consecration to J” certainly 
implied a separation in several respects from 
ordinary secular life; but they might nevertheless 
be men of a very secular spirit. In speaking of 
them, we must therefore guard against using 
exaggerated language. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that Amos, who had a very ethical 
conception of J”, says that they were raised up by 
the Lord (24), and regards it as a grievous sin on 
the part of the Israelites that they tempted them 
to break their vow (v.¥*). It may safely be in- 
ferred from this that the Nazirites known to him 
personally or from tradition were men of real 
moral worth, good gifts of God to His sinful but 
beloved people. 

From the circumstance that the restrictions 
imposed upon the Nazirites were similar to those 
imposed upon the priests, and especially upon the 
high priest, it has been often inferred that the 
former represented the idea of the priestly life. 
But there is no positive evidence in support of this 
inference. Amos does not class them along with 
the priests, but with the prophets; we do not hear 
of their ever discharging priestly functions ;* and 
the similarity of the restrictions in the two cases 
is sufficiently explained by the fact that Nazirites 
and priests were alike specially consecrated persons. 
The former were men in whom (at least in early 
times) ‘the characteristic spirit of Israel expressed 
itself most clearly and most uniquely’ (Schultz). 

The Nazirites were doubtless more numerous 
than the few notices of them in the OT might 
lead us to suppose. Am 2" and the Rechabites 
show that they were found both in Israel and 
in Judah down to a late period in the history of 
both kingdoms. After the Return from the Exile 
the institution flourished again, and naturally, 
considering the strictly legal character of post- 
exilic Judaism, in the form prescribed by the 
law in Nu 6. They are mentioned in 1 Mac 3” 
and also in Josephus (BJ Il. xv. 1, Ant. XIX. 
vi. 1). We also hear of 300 Nazirites being to- 
gether, and finding difficulty in providing the 
sacrifices required at the expiry of their period of 
separation, in the time of Alexander Janneus. By 
this time, however, the Nazirate had lost its old 
significance, and had become a purely private 
asceticism. The vow was generally taken in times 
of sickness or other trouble, or when one was 
making a journey; it was looked on as a means 
whereby one might secure the fulfilment of some 
wish, or escape some feared danger. ‘I shall 
become a Nazirite, if such and such a thing 
happen,’ became a common formula of asseveration ; 
and this formula was abused so as to compel some 
against their will to become Nazirites. The scribes 
also exercised their ingenuity upon the law in 
Nu 6, developing it more fully, rendering it more 
precise, and bringing it into complete harmony 
with the historical instances. They disallowed a 
Nazirite vow for a shorter period than 30 days; 
they distinguished between the lifelong Nazirate 
in accordance with the law, and that after the 
manner of Samson; the former permitted the 
Nazirite to cut his hair from time to time (after 


* Samuel, if we rightly regard him as a Nazirite, was also a 
priest. 
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the example of Absalom (28 14%), whom they 
regarded as a Nazirite), while the latter permitted 
him to come into contact with a dead body, with- 
out having in consequence to go through the legal 
process of purification. But even in these days 
genuine piety was by no means extinct, and there 
must have been some among the Nazirites who 
were animated by a genuinely religious spirit. 
John the Baptist is described as a N azirite for life 
(Lk 15), as was also, according to Eusebius (#£ It. 
xxiii. 3, following Hegesippus), James the brother 
of our Lord. Anna (Lk 2°) also is supposed by 
some to have been a Nazirite, but this is a mere 
conjecture. . ‘ 

Ac 2117# shows that the early Jewish Christians 
occasionally took the temporary Nazirite vow. It 
is also an illustration of the custom mentioned by 
Josephus (Ant. XIX. vi. 1), that wealthy Jews 
paid, in the case of poor Nazirites, the cost of the 
sacrifices required on the expiry of the period 
covered by the vow, and thus enabled poorer 
Israelites to undertake such a vow. Those who 
were thus ‘at charges’ for these poorer Nazirites, 
having themselves been purified for the purpose, 
might appear along with them in the temple, and 
had probably to regard themselves as consecrated 
persons until all the prescribed rites were duly 
performed. The seven days mentioned in y.?’ do 
not imply that in such cases they had also to take 
a vow for seven days; the expression merely in- 
forms us that, in this particular instance, seeing 
there were four vows to be paid, it required seven 
days to offer the necessary sacrifices (cf. v.76 ‘until 
the offering was offered for every one of them’). 

In connexion with Ac 1818 the question has been 
raised, whether St. Paul himself had taken a 
Nazirite vow. According to the rules laid down 
by the scribes, such a vow might be made outside 
of Palestine; but it had to be performed, in 
harmony with Nu 6, at the temple in Jerusalem. 
As to this, the only point of difference between 
the schools of Hillel and Shammai referred to the 
length of time during which the person who had 
vowed the vow in a heathen land must reside in 
Palestine before he was permitted to pay it at the 
temple. The school of Shammai demanded a 
residence in Palestine of only thirty days, which 
was the shortest and most common period of 
consecration ; whereas the school of Hillel insisted 
that it must be for the whole time to which the vow 
originally referred. Nor can St. Paul’s shearing 
of his head have been in consequence of levitical 
defilement contracted during the vow period (Nu 
6°) ; for, according to the scribes, in the case of the 
defiled Nazirite, the shearing of the head had to 
take place in the holy land (though not necessarily 
at the temple); and on the eighth day he had to 
offer his sacrifice of cleansing at the temple (cf. 
Nu 6”), The vow in question cannot therefore 
have been a strictly Nazirite vow. In order, never- 
theless, to vindicate its character as a real Nazirite 
vow, some have supposed that, having been living 
among Gentiles, the apostle shore his head at the 
beginning of his period of consecration, after the 
analogy of the Nazirite who had been in any way 
defiled; while others have supposed that it was a 
vow of special consecration to God, involving a 
temporary growth of the hair, and a subsequent 
cutting of it off, and that such a vow, though 
simply analogous to the Nazirite vow, and not in- 
volving a personal appearance at the temple, or 
the co-operation of the priests, was allowed to Jews 
of the Dispersion as a substitute for the strict] 
legal vow. It is admitted, however, that there is 
no evidence in support of these suppositions. It 
was evidently a private vow which the apostle had 


taken, and which he paid by shearing his head at 
Cenchree. 
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LirzRatuRE.—The art. ‘ Nasirdat,’ in Herzog, RE?, by Ochler 
and v. Orelli; ‘ Nasiraer,’ in Schenkel’s Bibel-Lexikon, by Dill- 
mann, and in Riehm’s HWB2, by Riehm; Dillmann, Nwmevi, 
Deuteronomium und Josua, 81ff.; Budde, Das Buch der 
Richter, 90ff.; Driver, The Books of Joel and Amos, 152f.; 
W. R. Smith, RS? 323ff., 481 ff.; Schultz, Alttest. Theologie5, 
109 ff. [Eng. tr.i, 161ff.]; Smend, Lehrbuch der alttest. Religions- 
geschichte2, 93-96; Oehler, Theologie des Alten Testaments, 
$185 [Eng. tr. ii. 17ff.]; Ewald, Die Alterthiimer des Volkes 
Israel, 118 ff. ; Nowack, Lehrb. d. Heb. Arch. ii. 133 ff. ; Ben- 
zinger, Heb. Archdologie, 430ff.; Vilmar, ‘Die symbolische 
Bedeutung des Nazirdergeltibdes,’ in SK, 1864, p. 438 ff. ; Grill, 
‘Ueber Bedeutung und Ursprung des Nasiraergeltibdes,’ in 
Jahrbb. f. protest. Theologie, 1880, p. 645 ff.; G. B. Gray, ‘The 
Nazirite,’ in Journ. of Theol. Studies, vol. i. p. 201 ff. (Jan. 1900). 


D. EATON. 
NEAH.—Named only in Jos 19 mayan aysnog pir 
*Rimmon stretching to the Né‘ah’ (B ‘Peupwva 
Apuabap ’Aogd, A ‘Penpwrdu Madapip: ‘Avvovd). The 
name has not been recovered. Knobel identifies it 
with Neel of v.?”, comparing the relation of the 
words Jabneh and Jabneel. This does not help 
us much in any case, for the site of Neiel itself has 
not been discovered, and it was probably con- 

siderably west of Neah. C. R. CONDER. 


NEAPOLIS (Néa Ids, ‘new city’) was the port 
at which St. Paul landed, when, in accordance 
with his vision at Troas (Ac 16°), he sailed thence 
for Macedonia (Ac 16") to begin his ministry in 
Europe. It was the seaport of Philippi, which lay 
about 10 miles inland. Its position has been 
generally identified, or at least closely associated, 
with that of the modern town (of about 5000 in- 
habitants) called Kavalla, in the vicinity of which 
various remains have been found pointing to an 
earlier town of some importance, especially a great 
aqueduct bringing water from some distance, 
and stones bearing Greek or Latin inscriptions. 
Cousinéry (Voyage dans la Macédovne, ii. p. 119 ff.) 
and Tafel (de Via Egnatia) have argued in favour 
of a site some 10 miles farther to the west, where 
there is a deserted harbour called Lski or Old 
Kavalla; but Hackett (see art. ‘Neapolis’ in 
Smith’s DB) appears to have finally settled the 
matter in favour of the town now bearing the 
name of Kavalla. The latter is situated on the 
bay which takes its name from it, at a point 
where, nearly opposite to the island of Thasos, a 
promontory projects, having a harbour on either 
side; that one which faced the west, especially, 
affording so suitable an anchorage that at the 
time of the battle of Philippi the triremes of 
Brutus and Cassius were moored in the bay of 
Neapolis (Appian, Bell. Civ. iv. 106). Its earlier 
name would seem,to have been Daton or Datos, for 
Strabo designates Neapolis ‘a town of the Dateni,’ 
and describes Daton as ‘ possessing fruitful plains, 
and a port (Aiuvy), and streams, and shipbuilding, 
and lucrative gold-mines, whence comes the pro- 
verb as to the “‘good things of Daton”’ (Strabo, 
vii. fr. 86). Probably the place received the newer 
name on becoming the seat of some fresh colony 
(from Thasos or from Athens?). Pliny (HN iv. 18) 
treats Neapolis as belonging to Thrace ; but Strabo 
(vii. 330) and Ptolemy (ili. 13) connect it with 
Macedonia. WILLIAM P. Dickson. 


NEARIAH (nny3).—1. A descendant of David, 
1Ch 3%%, 2. A Simeonite, 1 Ch 4%. In both these 
passages B and A have Nwad(e)ié, but Luc. has 
Neapiov and Naapds. The interchange of 7 and 1 
accounts for the difference between MT and BA of 
LXX. Which has preserved the true reading must 
remain uncertain. 


NEBAIOTH (‘33 or niva3, Sam. nixzz; LXX 
Nafaidé0).—Firstborn of Ishmael, Gn 251% 289 363, 
1Ch 1%. In Is 607 coupled with Kedar as the 
name of a pastoral tribe. The same tribe is men- 
tioned repeatedly in the Cylinder Rm 1 of Assur- 
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banipal also in company with Kedar; the Assyrian 
form of the name is Na-ba-ai-te. In col. 8, ll. 15 ff. 
of that inscription we learn that their king Natnu, 
who was the first prince of the tribe that paid 
homage to the Assyrians, joined the revolting 
Arabs, but was defeated by Assurbanipal’s forces. 
Their country is described as ‘very distant’ (ashar- 
shu ruuku) in |. 58; Glaser (Skvzze, ii. 267, etc.) 
places them in the Arabian provinces Yemamah 
and Kasim, but it may be doubted whether they 
can be localized so exactly. His opinion, however, 
that the name has no connexion with the Naba- 
teans, is probably to be accepted. In the despatch 
K. 562 (S. A. Smith, ii. 36) there is a reference to 
the Nzba’ati, who probably represent the same 
tribe; and a king Nadan is mentioned in K. 524 
(tb. 54), who may or may not be the king of 
Nebaioth. The king’s name seems to be the 
equivalent of the Hebrew Nathan; it may have 
been altered by the Assyrian transcriber. The 
etymology of the name Nebaioth is probably to be 
found in Arabic; according to the Lisan al- Arab, 
xx. 172, nabawat would mean ‘lofty places, emi- 
nences.’ The name certainly seems to be a femi- 
nine plural, which would exclude connexion with 
the Nabat. D. 8. MARGOLIOUTH. 


NEBALLAT (n$23; BA om., N& 2S 2f Na Badddr).— 
A town mentioned only after the Captivity, along 
with Lod and Ono, as inhabited by Benjamites, 
Neh 114. It is probably the modern Beit Nebdla, 
a village N.E. of Lydda. 


NEBAT (0123; NaSdr (Na8d0)).—Father of Jero- 
boam I. (1 K 11% and onwards). The constant 
designation of Jeroboam I. as ‘ben-Nebat’ is 
probably the usage of a writer later than Jero- 
boam ben-Joash. It is intended, doubtless, to 
distinguish the two kings. On the first occasion 
of its use (1 K 11%), the formula has been added 
at the expense of appropriateness, since Jeroboam 
is further described as the son of a widow (B vids 
yuvatkds xhpas’. ‘Son of Nebat’ may have been 
absent from the earliest form of the narrative. It 
is wanting in LXX of 1 K 1274> (from B). It is less 
probable that ‘ widow woman’ is secondary. Nebat 
was therefore dead before his son’s advancement 
under Solomon. The name perhaps signifies 
‘brightness.’ Its equivalence to >x»23 ‘God is 
splendour’ has been suggested (Cheyne, JQF xi. 
559). Thatis known as a Sabeean name (Gesenius, 
HW2B*). The interpretation ‘Nabatzean’ con- 
flicts with 1 K 11% (‘ Nebat, an Ephraimite’). 

W. B. STEVENSON. 

NEBO (i123, NaBw, Assyr. Nabiwm, contracted 
Nabu, ‘the Prophet’).—Nebo was the interpreter 
of the will of Bel-Merodach of Babylon, and con- 
sequently hada shrine in E-Saggilla, the great 
temple of Bel, at Babylon. But his own temple 
was H-Zida (now Birs-i-Nimrdéd) in Borsippa, the 
suburb of Babylon. He was the son of Merodach 
and Zarpanit, and the husband of Tasmit ‘the 
hearer.’ He presided over literature and science, 
and the cuneiform system of writing was regarded 
as his creation. Hence, in the pre-Semitic Sumer- 
ian language of Chaldea, he is termed dim-sar, ‘the 
scribe.’ Among his titles are those of ‘the wise,’ 
‘the intelligent,’ ‘the creator of the oracle,’ ‘the 
maker of writing,’ ‘the opener,’ and ‘enlarger of 
the ear.’ Assurbanipal traces to him his zeal for 
knowledge. ‘Nebo and Tasmit had given him 
broad ears and seeing eyes,’ he says, so that he 
had caused the older literature of the country to 
be republished, as well as ‘the secrets of Nebo, 
the list of all the characters that exist.’ In later 
days Nebo was identified with Nusku, a solar 
deity of fire, who was the messenger of Bel of 
Nippur, just as Nebo was the messenger of Bel- 
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Merodach of Babylon. In the period of Bab. 
influence in Western Asia (B.C. 3800-1400) the 
name and worship of Nebo were carried into Syria 
with those of other Babylonian deities. Hence we 
find a Mount Nebo in Moab (Dt 32", Is 15”), anda 
town of Nebo in Reuben (Nu 32?) ; see the follow- 
ing two articles. In Is 461 Bel-Merodach: and 
Nebo represent the city of Babylon, over which 
they presided. In the days of the later Chaldean 
empire, the kings’ names were for the most part 
compounds with Nebo (e.g. Nabopolassar, Nebuch- 
adrezzar, Nabonid). See, further, Schrader, KAT? 
412f. [COT ii. 105f.]; Meyer, Gesch. i. 179; Tiele, 
Gesch. 207 ff., 532f. The name Abed-nego (Dn 1’ 
etc.) is for Abed-nebo, 4.e. ‘servant of Nebo.’ 
A. H. SAYCE. 

NEBO.—1. Town in Moab (123; Moabite Stone 
nai; LXX NaBav, NaBd; Vulg. Nabo, Nebo); men- 
tioned in Nu 32° between Sebam (=Sibmah) and 
Beon (=Baal-meon), and 32°8 between Kiriathaim 
and Baal-meon, as among the cities taken from 
Sihon and given by Moses to Reuben, and in 1 Ch 58 
between Aroer and Baal-meon,in connexion with the 
Reubenite (clan) Bela, and in Is 15* with Medeba, 
Jer 48! with Kiriathaim, and Jer 48” between 
Dibon and Beth-diblathaim, as a Moabite city, 
which either had been or was to be laid waste. 
Nu 32 is from P on basis of JE; Is 15 and Jer 48 
rest on an ancient oracle on Moab (cf. MOAB, p. 
412). On the Moabite Stone, lJ. 14-17, Mesha tells 
us: ‘Chemosh said to me, ‘‘Take Nebo against 
Israel,” and I went by night and fought against it 
from break of dawn till noon; and I took it, and 
put them (the inhabitants) all to death, 7000 men 
and boys(?), and women (?), and girls(?), and female 
slaves, for I had made it taboo to Ashtar-Chemosh. 
And I took thence the altar-hearths (?) of Jehovah 
and offered (?) them before Chemosh.’ Nebo is not 
mentioned in the catalogue of Reubenite towns in 
Jos 13)5-*8, 

Eusebius (Onomasticon, 283, 93, 100) and Jerome 
(de Situ et Nom.) distinguish the town, NaBwp, 
Nabo, from the mountain, Nabau, Naban, and 
place the town 8 miles south of Heshbon, and 
identify it with Chanaath (Kenath), or Nobah. 
Buhl (Geogr. 266) holds that the site of Nebo is to 
be looked for amongst the ruins on Mt. Nebo (Jebel 
Neba). Either the mountain received the name 
Nebo as containing a sanctuary of Nebo (cf. NEBO 
[god]), and the town was named after it; or the 
sanctuary was in the town, and the mountain was 
named after it; or the town and the mountain 
were so named independently, because each con- 
tained a sanctuary of Nebo. 

Jerome, on Is 15”, states that there was at Nebo, 
‘ Belphegor,’ 7.e. Baal-peor, the idol of Chemosh. 

2. Town in Judah (23; NaGed, NaBid, Naor, 
NaBd; Vulg. Nebo); mentioned Ezr 2%, Neh 7% 
‘the other Nebo,’ as giving name to the ‘children’ 
or ‘men of Nebo’ who returned with Zerubbabel. 
According to Ezr 10%, in the time of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, seven ‘children of Nebo’ had foreign 
wives, whom they were compelled to discard. 

As Nebo, in Ezr 2, Neh 7, follows Bethel and Ai, it 
should be represented in the Greek (1 Es 57!) by Nevpels 
B, @wels A, which follows Betolion. But Lucian 
has MaxBels, and the number of the ‘children of 
Niphis,’ 156, is that given to Magbish in Ezr-Neh. 
Hence Nec¢els, etc., is held to represent Magbish 
(RVm, Meyer, Hntstehung, 145). This Nebo is 
often identified with Nob, cf. Is 10°, Neh 11%, and 
the Nobai or Nebai of Neh 10”, which is probably 
the clan of Nob, corresponding to the ‘ children of 
Nob.’ The site of Nebo has been fixed at Beit 
Nubd, 12 miles N.W. of Jerusalem, and 8 from 
Lydda, or at Nwba, 4 miles south of Adullam 
(Armstrong, Names and Places, etc. ; Buhl, Geogr. 
p. 198; Meyer, Hntstehung, ete. pp. 145, 149, 155 f.). 
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It follows from the passages in Ezr-Neh that 
families from Nebo (Nob) had remained together 
in the Exile, and returned together, and thus be- 
came a post-exilic clan named after their original 
home. Beit Nubéd is the Nobe or Anob of Jerome’s 
Onomasticon, the Betenoble or Castellum Arnaldi of 
the Crusaders (Lane-Poole, Saladin, pp. 332-339). 

The mention in 1 Ch 8% of Benjamite settlers in 
Moab suggests the possibility of a Benjamite 
colony in the Moabite Nebo, which when driven 
across the Jordan founded the western Nebo. 

In 1S 30 Tisch. prints B as reading év NouBé, 
Swete év Nod; but the context excludes identifica- 
tion with our Nebo. W. H. BENNETT. 


NEBO, MT. (i13-77, Na@av).—The mountain from 
which Moses viewed the promised land before his 
death. The word Nebo oceurs in connexion with 
Moses only in Dt 32” (the command to ascend) 
and Dt 341 (account of the ascent) [both P]. It is 
found in the itinerary, Nu 33% (P). Comparing 
the command as given in Dt 377 and Nu 27” 
(closely parallel in substance but not in expres- 
sion with Dt 327) with the ascent described Dt 
344%, and noting the ‘mountains of Abarim’ of 
Nu 33%”, it follows that (1) Mt. Nebo forms part 
of the range of Abarim, and (2) the Top (head) of 
Pisgah (D) and Mt. Nebo (P) are alternative 
designations of the same spot (cf. Driver on Dt 
341 in Internat. Crit. Comm.). Its situation may 
be determined within narrow limits. A ridge 
runs out west from the plateau of Moab (see note 
on Mishor in art. MEDEBA), sinking gradually ; 
at first a broad brown field of arable land, then a 
flat top crowned by a ruined cairn (to which the 
name NVeba applies), then a narrower ridge ending 
in the summit called Sidghah, whence the slopes 
fall steeply on all sides (Conder, Heth and Moab, 
p. 129). eba is 5 miles S.W. of Heshbon and 94 
W. of the north-east end of the Dead Sea. From 
it Western Palestine is in sight; but the view to 
the E. is shut out by the higher edge of the Mishor, 
and to the 8. by the ridge running out from el- 
Maslubiyeh. Passing westward from Neba along 
the ridge to its western summit Sidghah, a dis- 
tance of about. 14 mile, the whole of the Jordan 
Valley opens out to view, and the traveller may 
see Gilead, Hermon, Tabor, Ebal and Gerizim, 
Neby Samwil and the Mt. of Olives, Jericho, the 
Lower Jordan and the Dead Sea as far as En-gedi. 
Fuller descriptions may be found in Tristram, Land 
of Moab, p. 325; Bible Places, p. 360; Conder, 
Heth and Moab, p. 129f.; G. A. Graith, HGHL p. 
563 ; and Driver on Dt 34. The view may well be 
described as embracing ‘all the land.’ It has 
been questioned whether all the places mentioned 
in Dt 341? can be seen from any point of the ridge. 
Those who wish to pursue this inquiry in detail 
may be referred to an article in PEFSt for 
April 1898, ‘The Prospect from Pisgah,’ by W. F. 
Birch. The ‘hinder sea’ RV (that is, westward, 
RVm), ‘utmost sea’ AV, is generally taken to 
mean the Mediterranean, as in Dt 11%; and this 
cannot be seen from any point of the Neba range, 
though one traveller speaks of ‘a faint and dis- 
tant bluish haze’ in the direction of Mt. Carmel. 
Birch says, ‘From no mountain on the east side of 
the Dead Sea is it possible to see the Mediter- 
ranean near Judah. Higher mountains inter- 
vene.’ He suggests that ‘the hinder sea’ in this 
passage means the Dead Sea, as being behind 
Moses when he began his survey. But the pas- 
sage need not imply that the Mediterranean is 
included in the view from Nebo or Pisgah. When 
rightly translated it runs as follows: ‘And J” 
showed him all the land—(even) Gilead as far as 
Dan, and all Naphtali, and the land of Ephraim 
and Manasseh, and all the land of Judah as far as 
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the hinder sea, and the South and the Round 
[see CICCAR], (even) the plain of Jericho, the city 
of palm-trees as far as Zoar.’ The writer says 
that God showed Moses all the land (compare the 
words of Dt 37’), and what follows is his descrip- 
tion of its extent, in which he states quite cor- 
rectly that Judah extends as far as the hinder sea 
or Mediterranean. 

Moses parted from the people whom he had led 
to their inheritance before undertaking that last 
mysterious journey ; and of what he was permitted 
to see, it may be said, as of his sepulchre, no man 
knoweth it unto this day. The passage, trans- 
lated as above, reduces the force of an objection 
which has been urged. Why should the land of 
Gilead be shown to Moses after he had already 
traversed it in the campaigns against Sihon and 
Og,* and allotted it to the 24 tribes? Josephus 
(Ané. IV. vili. 48) mentions Nebo as a very high 
mountain opposite Jericho ; and Eusebius in the 
Onomasticon puts it 6 Roman miles west of 
Heshbon. The position seems to have been for- 
gotten, for until recent times Jebel Attarus, a 
mountain about 10 miles to the south of the Neba 
ridge, has been identified with Nebo. 

A. T. CHAPMAN. 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR.—See NEBUCHADREZZAR. 


NEBUCHADREZZAR (n3yx772:23, afterwards cor- 
rupted into Nebuchadnezzar,  yx37213, NaBovyxodo- 
vorbp, Nabuchodonosor).—The Bab. Nabu-kudurri- 
uzur (‘O Nebo, defend the landmark’), the eldest 
son of Nabopolassar, and founder of the Bab. 
einpire, who reigned from B.C. 604 to 561. A 
younger brother of his, Nebo-sum-lisir, is men- 
tioned in a contract-tablet dated in the reign of 
Nabopolassar. He seems to have been of Kalda 
or Chaldean origin, like Merodach-baladan. Ac- 
cording to Abydenus (Euseb. Chron. i. 9), he 
married Amuhia the daughter of the ‘ Median’ (7.e. 
Manda) king. In B.C. 605 he defeated Pharaoh- 
necho in a great battle at Carchemish (now 
Jerablfis) on the Euphrates (Jer 467-12), and drove 
the Egyptians out of W. Asia. Bab. power was 
now established as far as the frontier of Egypt, 
and the king of Judah became a Bab. vassal. At 
this moment Nabopolassar died, and Nebuch. was 
recalled to Babylon, where he was proclaimed 
king, B.c. 604. Nebuch. now entered upon an era 
of wars and building. Of the wars we have 
hitherto learned but little from the inscriptions, 
which are filled with accounts of his building 
operations. Tyre, which had revolted, was be- 
sieged from the 7th hd of his reign (Jos. c. Ap. 
i. 21) for 13 years, and apparently captured (but see 
Ezk 2918; art. BABYLONIA in vol. i. p. 229%, also 
Epos. Times, 1899, pp. 378, 475, 520). In the 40th 
year of Nebuch.’s reign (see contract-tablet in &P, 
new series, iv. 99f.), it was full of Bab. officials. 
After the investment of Tyre, Nebuch. marched 
against Jerus., where Jehoiakim had also rebelled 
(2 K 241). Jehoiakim was put to death (according 
to Jos. Ant. X. vi. 8), and his son Jehoiachin 
placed on the throne. Three months later he was 
deposed, and carried captive to Babylonia, his 
uncle Zedekiah being appointed king in his place. 
Zedekiah, however, intrigued with Apries of 
Egypt, and threw off the Bab. yoke. For the 
third time, accordingly, Nebuch. invaded Judah ; 
the Egyp. army was forced to retreat (Jer 37°°), 
and Jerus. was closely besieged. At the end of two 
years (B.C. 586) Jerus. was taken, the palace and 
temple destroyed, and the upper classes carried 
into exile (2 K 251"). Zedekiah, who had escaped 
from the city, was captured near Jericho, and 

* Any one urging the above objection assumes that these 


campaigns are historical. For a discussion of this point see 
HGHL, App. III. p. 662. 


brought to Nebuch. at Riblah, near Hamath, where 
his eyes were put out, and his sons and chief 
nobles put to death. Gedaliah, a Jew, was made 
governor of Judah, the Babylonian garrison there 
being placed under the command of Nebuzaradan 
(2 K 255*-), It is to this period that we should 
probably assign the inscriptions of Nebuchadrezzar 
which have been found on the bank of the Nahr 
el-Kelb, north of Beyrout, and in the Wady Brissa, 
on the road to Hamath. A fragment of his annals 
informs us that in his 37th year (B.C. 567) he made 
a campaign against Amasis of Egypt, overrunning 
a portion of the Delta (see Jer 46'-*6, Ezk 297-29), 
and defeating the soldiers of ‘ Phut of the Ionians’ 
(Putu Ydvan). He was succeeded by his son Evil- 
Merodach in B.c. 561. 

Babylon, which had been destroyed by Senna- 
cherib, and rebuilt by Esarhaddon, agen one of 
the wonders of the world under Nebuchadrezzar. 
He made it practically impregnable with three lines 
of wall, the two principal of which were called 
the Imgur-Bel and the Nimitti-Bel. He also sur- 
rounded it with a deep moat, and lined the bed of 
the Euphrates, which passed through the city, with 
brick, building walls and quays on either side. 
He lavished an enormous amount of treasure on 
the temples of Babylonia and the other cities of 
Chaldzea ; buiit a new palace which was completed 
in ‘fifteen days’; and is said to have erected ‘a 
hanging garden’ for his ‘Median’ wife. Great 
canals were dug or reopened throughout Baby- 
lonia; a huge reservoir was constructed near Sippar 
for storing the water needed in irrigation; and a 
port was founded on the shores of the Persian Gulf. 
Nebuch. gives an account of his architectural 
works in the India House inscription (translated 
by Ball, RP, new ser. iii. pp. 102-123). We gather 
from his inscriptions that he was a man of peculiarly 
devout and religious character (see Sayce, Religion 
of the Ancient Babylonians, p. 97). Cf., further, 
Schrader, KAT? 361 ff. [COT ii. 47ff.]; Meyer, 
Gesch. i. 579, 587ff.; Tiele, Gesch. 410, 421 ff. ; 
Jastrow, Rel. of Bab. and Assyria, 241 ff. 

A. H. SAYCE. 

NEBUSHAZBAN (j21v1a3; LXX omits; Theo- 
dotion, quoted from the Hexapia in Q™s, has 
NaBovocagaBdy. The writing of the final 7 small, 
and the substitution of 1 instead in Kennicott’s 
MSS, is probably due to the desire to mutilate 
names compounded with those of heathen deities, 
as exemplified in the name of Abed-nego for 
Abed-Neéo; compare also Nimrod and Nisroch). 
—This official was rab-sdris (=rabd-sa-résu, ‘ chief 
captain’ or ‘ chief of the captains’) * at the time of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s capture of Jerusalem (Jer 39%). 
To all appearance there were among the officials 
of the Babylonian court many who bore the same 
title, and there is no reason to suppose, therefore, 
that Ashpenaz (Dn 1°) succeeded Nebushazban as 
rab-saris—indeed, another official of the same title 
is mentioned in Jer 39°. The name Nebushazban 
occurs in the Assyro-Babylonian inscriptions under 
the form of Nabd-suzibanni, ‘ Nebo, save me,’ the 
first time in a list of names printed in WAT ii. 64, 
col. i. 1. 32, and again in Inschriften von Nabonidus, 
161, 1.6. This latter text is dated in the 4th year 
of Nabonidus, that is, 34 years after the capture of 
Jerusalem ; and although it is not by any means 
impossible that the personage named may be 
identical with that mentioned in Jer 391%, it must 
be assumed, in the absence of any confirmation, 
that he is a different individual. The name is 
quite Babylonian in its form, the first element, 
Nebu, being the Hebrew reproduction of the divine 
name Nabfi (Nebo, Nebu) found in Nebuchadnezzar 
and Nebuzaradan (Nabd-zér-iddina). The second 


* This title, in accordance with the use of saris elsewhere in 
OT, is generally translated ‘chief of the ewnwchs.’ 
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element, sdzzb, is the imperative sing. of the Shaper 
of ézébu, ‘to save,’ the third element being the 
pronominal suffix [an]ni indicating the 1st person 
(object). In all probability, proof could easily be 
found that the Hebrew form approximates very 
closely to the popular Babylonian pronunciation, 
in which the z of sdzib was probably suppressed (cf. 
Kurbawni for Kurubanni). T. G. PINCHES. 


NEBUZARADAN  (j1s7n23,  Ne@Boutapddy, Bab. 
Nabu-zira-tddina, ‘Nebo has given a seed’), a name 
which is by no means uncommon in the contract- 
tablets. e commanded Nebuchadnezzar’s body- 
guard, and, after the fall of Jerus., was entrusted 
with the work of carrying out the wishes and 
policy of his master (2 K 25%), He selected the 
captives, and brought the leading supporters of 
Zedekiah to Nebuchadnezzar at Riblah. Five years 
later he was again sent to Palestine, and carried 
away from it into exile 745 persons (Jer 52°). This 
was after the murder of Gedaliah. 

A. H. SAYCE. 

NECHO, NECHOH.—See NEco. 


NECK (anys gavvdr, Wy ‘dreph ; rpdxndos).—l. The 
neck under the yoke was a figure borrowed from 
agriculture, and implied a state of ownership, 
dependence, and toil. The broken yoke was 
recovered freedom (Gn 27”, Is 107’, Jer 278, Ac 151°). 
Closely connected with this was the stiffness of the 
neck that refused to recognize God’s right to 
possess, command, and direct (Dt 31%, Jer 7%, 
Neh 3°). 2. The foot on the neck was an emblem 
of complete subjection, borrowed from military 
conquest (Jos 10%, Ro 164, cf. Ps 110). It is fre- 
quently seen on the Egyptian monuments. RV 
correctly tr. 2S 224 (=Ps 18%) ‘Thou hast made 
mine enemies turn their backs to me,’ for AV 
‘Thou hast given me the necks of mine enemies’ 
(cf. Ex 2377, 2 Ch 29%, Jer 181” etc.). 3. For the 
neck adorned with a chain, the words ji13 garén 
and 73771 gargarah [only in pl. nina] ‘ throat’ are 
also used (Pr 1°, Ezk 16"). 4. To fall upon the neck 
is a form of salutation in the East (Gn 334 467, Lk 
15”). The head is laid on one shoulder and then 
on the other close to the cheek. It is still part of 
the usual act of salutation when a meeting takes 
place between relatives or intimate friends of the 
same sex. It is the brotherly kiss of the monks 
and Oriental clergy. With them a custom origin- 
ating in natural affection has descended to ecclesi- 
astical routine and automatic formality. 

For Mt 18° (and parallels) see MILLSTONE. 

G. M. MACKIE. 

NECO.—The name is written in Hierogl. 
Nkw;* Cuneif. Niku; Heb., always preceded by 
‘Pharaoh,’ 3) (2K 23°38 2 Ch 3522-364, AVi 
Nechoh, RV Necoh) or 123 (Jer 462, 2Ch 35”; 
AV Necho, RV Neco); Gr. Nexdés (Herod.), Nexaw 
(Manetho, LXX). The sources for the history 
of this Pharaoh, who succeeded his father 
Psammetichus I. as second king of the 26th 
Dynasty + (B.C. 610-594), are the references to 
him in the OT and a short notice by Herodotus. 
No native monuments of historical importance 
from his reign have come to light. The 26th 
Dynasty is localized by Manetho at Sais in 
the Delta. It is, however, possible that, although 
residing principally there, the family was of 
Ethiopian descent (see Schiifer in Ag. Zéschr. 
Xxxill. 116). Psammetichus had initiated a policy 
of larger commercial interests which, unknown 
to the Egypt of preceding dynasties, had already 
reached a considerable development in his son’s 


* See vol. i. p. 656, note. 

+ He is sometimes called Neco 1, to distinguish him from 
the prince whom Esarhaddon had set up in Memphis and Sais, 
and who was probably the father of Psammetichus 1. 


reign. The monarchy relied now, both in foreign 
wars and against internal revolts, not upon native 
troops, but upon Ionian and Carian mercenaries. 
But Neco aimed also at a more extended in- 
fluence at sea, and set about constructing a canal 
which should, by joining the waters of the upper 
Delta and the Bitter Lakes, make navigation be- 
tween the Mediterranean and Red Sea possible 
(Herod. ii. 158). But the work was not finished 
by him: whether owing to discouragement from 
an oracle or to the pressure of external politics, 
the canal was abandoned, to be completed eventu- 
ally by Darius.* The fleets of triremes which he 
built on both seas (2b. 159), and the Phcenician 
expedition which he engaged to circumnavigate 
Africa (iv. 42), were further results of the same 
policy. : : 

The information in 2 K 23 as to his Syrian 
campaign (in 608) corresponds to a shorter account 
by Herodotus (ii. 159). The desire to regain the 
lost ascendency in Asia was always in Egypt a 
sufficient motive for such an undertaking; the 
immediate inducement may have been the defence- 
lessness of Assyria, but recently overthrown by 
the onslaught of the new Babylonian monarchy. 
We are told that, during their northward march, 
the Egyptians were encountered by the army of 
Assyria's vassal, Josiah of Judah, at Megiddo (2 Kk 
23298. and a mere amplification of this in 2 Ch 35**), 
or, according to Herod. (/.¢.), at Magdolus (Maydw- 
Nés); that Josiah was slain, and that Neco pursued 
his way to the Euphrates; but, on arriving there, 
returned, capturing on his southward journey the 
town of Kadytis, and sending in gratitude his 
armour’ to the shrine of the Didymezean Apollo at 
Branchide. Certain points in the story are, 
however, obscure. The locality of the battle is 
either (1) Megiddo 8. of Mt. Carmel, which— 
though Herodotus’ refq speaks for this—would be 
outside Josiah’s frontier; or (2) Migdol= Magdolus, 
in which case there is a choice between several 
places of the name, that in Egypt, S. of Pelusium, 
being the least probable.§ W. Max Miiller (in 
Mitt. Vorderas. Ges. 1898, 3. 54) proposes Migdal- 
Gad (Jos 15°’); Winckler (in Orient. Lit. Z. 1898, 
395, and in Benzinger’s B. d. Kénige, 207) recalls 
another Migdol, the Turris Stratonis (Czsarea) 
S. of Akko. Kadytis again has been taken for 
Jerusalem, for Kadesh on the Orontes, and—the 
most probable view—for Gaza (cf. Herod. iii. 5 
and Jer 474). 

Neco, pursuing his Asiatic policy, refused to 
countenance the popular election of Josiah’s son, 
Jehoahaz, to the throne. During a second cam- 
paign the newly elected king was seized at Riblah, 
and taken to end his daysin Egypt. He was re- 
placed by his elder brother Eliakim, whose name 
was changed, perhaps in compliment to the anti- 
Babylonian party,|| to Jehoiakim. Through him 
Neco was able to exact from the Jews, as earlier 
Pharaohs had so often done in Syria, a consider- 
able fine—100 talents of silver and a talent of gold 
(2 K 23%), 

Now, however, he found himself forced to face 
the advancing power that had destroyed Nineveh. 
Nebuchadrezzar Il., son of Nabopolassar, led a 
Babylonian army against him, and completely 
routed him at Carchemish (604). All his Syrian 
provinces were at the disposal of the victors (2 K 


* Augustus subsequently turned his attention to this canal; 
hence, suggests Lumbroso (/’Egitto det Greci, 23), the name of 
the eastern province, Augustamnica. 

+ Cauer in Pauly-Wissowa, RH 810, ‘statue.’ 

{ Maspero still (letter to present writer, 1899) holds this the 
most probable. 

§ Josephus (Ant. x. v. 1), it is true, has Mevd4; but presumably 
he misread this from Heb. 1730. (See G. A. Sriith, WHist 
Geogr. 405). 

|| Stade, Geschichte, i. 674. 
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247), and, for some years at any rate, the Egyptians 
did not venture to interfere in Asiatic politics. 
In 594 Neco died, and was buried at Sais. The 
recorded burial of an Apis bull in his 16th year 
confirms the duration of the reign given by 
Herodotus. W. E. Crum. 


NECROMANCY.—See SoRcERY. 


NEDABIAH (7)113).—A descendant of David, 1 Ch 
38 (B Aevedel, A* NaBadias, Luc. Nadafid). 


NEEDLE’S EYE (rpijua [var. lec. rpurjua] padldos, 
Mt 19°; rpuparia padidos, Mk 10; rpjua Beddvys, 
Lk 18*).—The impossibility of a camel’s passing 
through the eye of a needle is used by Jesus to 
emphasize the difficulty of a rich man’s entering 
into the kingdom of God. An attempt is some- 
times made to explain the needle’s eye as a refer- 
ence to the small door, a little over 2 ft. square, in 
the large heavy gate of a walled city. This mars 
the figure without materially altering the meaning, 
and receives no justification from the language and 
traditions of Palestine. There is no custom of 
calling this small opening ‘the eye’; it is usual] 
named ‘the small door,’ ‘hole,’ or ‘ window.’ Tr 
there were such a custom, it would not help the 
interpretation suggested, because Orientals never 
speak of the eye of a needle; it is simply the sit 
or hole, xn hur, Arab. khurm. The literal meaning 
is therefore to be preferred.* See, further, Swete 
on Mk 10”, and art. CAMEL in vol. i. p. 345°. 

G. M. MAcKIE. 

NEEDLEWORK is tr in AV of two Heb. ex- 
pressions : (a) o25 nyyn (Ex 26° 2716 2839 3697 3818 39%), 
the exact rendering of which is ‘work of the 
variegator’ (so Q@PB uniformly ; RV gives ‘ work 
of the embroiderer’); (0) app7 (Jg 58%, Ps 4514, 
1 Ch 297, and 8 times in Ezk), a name which also 
signifies ‘variegated work’ (Moore, Judges, ad 
loc.), and is used of embroidery in which patterns 
were worked with a needle in various colours (RV 
in Jg ‘embroidery,’ in Ps and 7 times in Ezk 
‘pbroidered work’; once ‘divers colours,’ so also 
1Ch 29%. Against this being ‘embroidery,’ see 
esp. Dillm. on Ex 26%). 

Needlework is much prized and universally 
practised in the East. Lace is made of great 
delicacy and beauty of pattern, and designs in 
different colours of silk, rendered more lustrous 
by threads of silver and gold, are sewn upon 
cotton, linen, silk, and woollen materials. Chil- 
dren devote themselves to it at an early age; 
among the poorer classes young women earn their 
mazriage portion by patiently and skilfully pro- 
ducing work of considerable market value, and 
among the secluded women of rich Oriental 
families the gradual progress of a piece of needle- 
work is a subject of interest and a connecting link 
in empty, hours and aimless days. 

G. M. MACKIE. 

NEESING.—There are in Middle English two 
distinct verbs fnese and neese. The former means 
‘to breathe hard’ and is connected with the Gr. 
mvéw; the latter, which is pure Teut., though 
not found in Anglo-Sax., means ‘to sneeze.’ 
‘Sneeze,’ which has now replaced ‘neese,’ is in 
fact simply a dialectic variety of that word (cf. 
‘lightly’ and ‘slightly’). In the 1611 ed. of AV 
the word ‘neese’ is accepted from Coverdale in 
2K 4% ‘the child neesed seven times.’ The 
meaning is evidently ‘sneezed’ (Heb. 11 Po. of 
[v1], prob. onomatopoetic, cf. sternwo), and mod. 
editors (since 1762) have so spelt it (though Scriv- 


* On the ingenious but futile proposal to substitute ‘cable’ 
(za u1r0s) for ‘camel’ (zéuraos), found as early as Cyril of Alex- 
andria, see Hastings and Nestle in Hapos. Times, ix. (1898), 
888, 474, : 


ener returns to the older spelling ‘neesed’). For 
the word ef. Chapman, Odysseys, xix. 732, 736— 


‘This said, about the house, in echoes round, 
Her son’s strange neesings made a horrid sound ; 
At which the Queen yet laugh’d, and said, ‘Go call 
The stranger tome. Heard’st thou not, to all 
My words last utter’d, what a neesing brake 
From my Telemachus?”’ 


But in Job 418 we find in 1611 AV ‘By his 
neesings a light doth shine,’ which again comes 
down from Coverdale. Modern editors have re- 
tained the spelling ‘neesings’ here, perhaps from 
a feeling that the modern ‘sneeze’ did not express 
the meaning, as it certainly does not. The Heb. 
(nvwy) is a different word from that found in 
2 K 4°, and clearly refers to the crocodile’s habit 
of inflating itself, as it lies basking in the sun, and 
then forcing the heated breath through its nostrils : 
this in the sun appears like a stream of light (Day.). 
Now this is the meaning not of neese, but of fnese. 
Wyclif’s word in 1388 ed. is ‘fnesynge,’ and it is 
probable that Coverdale, by whose time the verb 
Jnese had gone out of use, adopted ‘neese’ either 
as the same word or its nearest equivalent. In 
oar case ‘neesings’ should no longer be retained, 
still less should it be replaced by ‘sneezings’ as in 
Amer. RV; the modern word is ‘snortings.’ In 
Jer 8'° Wyclif has (1382) ‘Fro Dan is herd the 
fnesting of his hors,’ and there, though the Heb. 
word (793) is different, the meaning is the same, 
and AV has ‘snorting,’ after Douay ‘snoring (sic) 
noyse.’ i, HASTINGS. 


NEGEB (22:0, lit. ‘the dry’; LXX vdye®, 7 Zonuos) 
was a name specially applied to that district south 
of Judah which in comparison with the rest of Pal. 
was waterless.* From the fact that this region 
did lie to the south of Judeea rose the later use of 
the word to indicate that point of the compass.+ 
This use became so habitual, the original sense 
of Negeb as a geographical term so obscured, that 
AV ignored the distinction. Wilton (The Neged, 
London, 1863) was among the first to call attention 
to its exact sense, and RV has restored the more 
accurate tr®.: About forty passages in OT can be 
understood only when this is remembered. Thus, 
e.g., Abraham is represented (Gn 13!) as going up 
from Egypt into the land of the Negeb, while of 
course the direction of his march was not south- 
wards but northwards. 

The hill-country (777) of Judah near Hebron 
marks the limit of the Negeb on the north. On the 
E. its mountains form steep and barren precipices 
above the Southern Ghor and the Arabah. W. it 
descends more gradually and with wider wadis 
toward the sandy tract along the Mediterranean. 
On the S. the plateau of Jebel el-Magrah, ‘about 
70 miles long and 40 to 50 broad,’ marks the 
natural boundary, though it is probable that, when 
the inhabitants were able to possess themselves of 
what are now the mountains of the Azazimeh, the 
name of Negeb may have extended to these also. 

The entire district is mountainous, composed of 
ridges, which run in general from E. to W. and 
which rise from el-Magrah towards the ‘hill’ of 
Judah in a succession of great terraces. These are 
drained by a number of wadis, shorter and more 
abrupt on the E., wider and more gradual on the 
west. One result of this characteristic of the 
Negeb was that no great road ever ran through it 
from north to south. Trade and war flowed be- 
tween Pal. and Egypt along ‘the way of the sea,’ 
the shore-road by Gaza and the Wady el-‘Arish. 
The peoples of the N. and N.E. would seek Egypt 


* Of. the modern Daroma with the same meaning and applied 
to part of the same region. ’ 

+ Cf. the use of 11) (lit. ‘seawards,’ 1.¢. Mediterraneanwards) 
in the sense of west. 
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by what is the modern Hajj road, which leaves the 
Negeb precipices well to the W. of it. Traders 
from Gaza to Akabah and Arabia could avoid 
the worst of these mountains by skirting them on 
the W. and crossing into the Arabah to the south- 
ward of Jebel el-Magrah. Only the men of 
Hebron and §S. Judah, in order to reach these 
points, would probably be forced to climb one of 
the steep passes of Magrah—Yemen, Sufah, or 
Fikreh.* The country was always isolated. A 
further consequence of this character belonging to 
the district was that the Negeb formed a natural 
frontier to Judah on the south. Noarmy, especially 
if it possessed cavalry or chariots, could reach 
Hebron and Jerus. in this direction. Only once 
do we read of an invasion entering by this route, 
when Chedorlaomer (Gn 14), after rounding the 8. 
end of the Dead Sea, led his army across the 
‘plateau of the Amalekites,’ and so fell on Hazazon- 
tamar.t 

In comparison with Judah the country is barren 
and waterless, though in comparison with the 
desert et-Tih it is fertile. ‘ Almost sudden was the 
transition to the upland wilderness, the Negeb, 
a series of rolling hills clad with scanty herbage 
here and there, especially on their northern faces. 
Nothing can be barer than the south-country of 
Judah, neither grand desolation, nor wild, but 
utter barrenness—nota tree nor shrub, but stunted 
herbage covered with myriads of white snails which 
afford food to thousands of birds.’ So writes 
Tristram (Land of Israel, p. 360 f.), and he adds 
that the suddenness of the transition (he was 
travelling northwards) has a geological cause, 
because the soft limestone covers on these hills 
the hard crystalline which makes the south wilder- 
ness hopeless. But Palmer (Desert of Exodus, vol. 
ii.) states that there are abundant signs that this 
region in earlier times was cultivated, and main- 
tained a large population. Toward the S. there 
are many rude cairns from a prehistoric period, 
and hdzérim or stone enclosures for folding sheep. 
Toward the N., and especially the N. W., the ruins 
of towns are frequent, the hillsides are covered 
with flint-heaps over which to train vines, many 
of the wadis show signs of cultivation in terraces 
and dams which would keep and use the winter 
torrents that stream through these. This latter 
feature of the cultivation has largely determined 
the fate of the Negeb. The artificial character 
of the irrigation, without which cultivation was 
impossible, depended for its continuance upon 
peace and settled order among the population. 

Whenever this was granted to the Negeb, its towns 

bloomed into a fitful importance; but, whenever 
this ceased, the neglected works fell into ruin, 
the desert reasserted itself, the Bedawin swarmed 
in from the south, or the people reverted to that 
earlier condition. And what has always aided 
that reversion has been that the country when in 
its natural condition is stated to be the very 
ground for browsing camels. 

Thus the Negeb was the favourite home of the 
early Israelites, while they were still nomads. 
Here their forefathers are represented as wander- 
ing between the more settled Egypt and Palestine 
(Abraham Gn 201, Isaac 24°, Jacob 37! 465). The 
original home of the traditional Avvim may be 
looked for in this district (Jos 13%), and of them 
the chief characteristic which is noted (Dt 2”) is 
that they ‘dwelt’ in Adzérim, those stone en- 
closures of a nomad-race which depends on its 
flocks. But, when Israel approached this border 

* Those indomitable road-makers, the Romans, did not shun 
even these hills, as the Peutinger tables and broken milestones 
rove. 

e t+ Contrast the conduct of Nebuchadnezzar, who on his way 


to Egypt detailed a force to reduce Jerus., but led his prin- 
cipal army by a route clear of these barren hills. 
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from the wilderness, the spies reported that the 
Negeb was inhabited, not by Avvim, but by Amalek 
(Nu_ 13%, cf. Gn 147); and this people associated 
with the Canaanites (Nu 14” “) was strong enough 
to repel the invaders at Zephath-hormah, the 
modern Sebaita. It is possible that Amalek 
held the plateau, while the Canaanites occupied 
the more cultivated wadis. With Amalek as old 
inhabitants of the land 1S 278 associates the 
Geshurites and the Gizrites or Girzites. 

The region was overrun by Simeon when that 
tribe turned southward with Judah from Jericho ; 
at least the cities assigned to Simeon (Jos 19**) lie 
here. Along with them went the Kenites, who, 
with the natural instinct of a clan which had never 
known anything except the life of nomads, settled 
near Amalek (Jg 1!°*), But the shock of conquest, 
where it succeeded, shook down the artificial culti- 
vation; Amalek till the days of Saul was ever on 
one flank, the Philistines rose into strength upon 
the other side; Simeon was probably from the 
beginning the rudest of all the clans (Gn 34, etc.). 
This tribe, never left in peace, needing peace more 
than the others, and planted in a district which 
peculiarly required peace, could not maintain itself, 
and merged partly into Judah, partly into the 
Southern Bedawin. The cities of the Negeb are enu- 
merated in Jos 15?!-*2, and assigned there to Judah. 

On the edge of this district, at Ziklag, Achish 
planted David (1S 27°). One cannot but suspect 
that by means of this outpost of men, who were 
already accustomed to border war, he hoped to cover, 
against the raids of the lawless border tribes, the 
route down to Egypt, and possibly that to Akabah. 
Incidentally it is noted (15 30" 272) that the south 
country was divided at this period into the Negeb 
of the Cherethites, of Jerahmeel, of the Kenites, of 
Judah and of Caleb, to which Jg 11° may add that 
of Arad (for details see these names). During the 
royal period the Negeb was considered a part of 
Judah, and shared the fortunes of that kingdom. 
Jeremiah (13) speaks of it as belonging to Judah, 
and as suffering, perhaps more than the rest of 
the country, from the troubles of his time; but in 
an exhaustive list of the districts which made 
up the Southern realm (177° 32 33%) he promises 
restoration to the Negeb as to the rest. Obadiah 
(v.1%) anticipates that its cities shall possess Edom, 
from which some have inferred that Edom, which 
finally overran this district, was then pressing 
on the borders of the weakened kingdom. See, 
further, on this passage, art. OBADIAH, p. 579. 

LiITERATURE.—See references in the body of the article. Most 
of the usual books on Pal. geography devote a section to this 
subject. Of these, Robinson, BRP, is here the best. E. 
Wilton, The Negeb, and Trumbull, Kadesh Barnea, are devoted 
to that district, but are popular. The most thorough work 
is still that of Palmer, Desert of the Exodus, vol. ii. 

A. C. WELCH. 

NEGINAH, NEGINOTH.—See PsaLms. 


NEGO (333 [once Dn 3” s'23]).—Found only in the 
compound proper name Abed-nego (133 72y, ‘servant 
of Nego’) given by the prince of the eunuchs to 
Azariah, one of Daniel’s three companions, Dn 17 
249 38 (LXX and Theod. ’ABdevays). It is prac- 
tically certain that 1331s a corruption, which may 
be set down to the mistake of a copyist or, more 
probably, of the author of Dn, from 12; NEBO 
(wh. see). Cf. the use of Nebuchadnezzar for the 
correct form -rezzar. This is the view of Hitzig, 
Gratz, Schrader (KAT? 429 [COT ii. 126]), Sayce 
(HCM 582), etc., and is supported by the discovery 
of the name ‘Abed-nebo’ on a bilingual Assyr.- 
Aram. tablet of the 7th cent. (iii. Rawl. 46 eat 1 
82) and in two Aramaic inscriptions of the 6th and 
5th cents. B.C. discovered, one of them by Flinders 
Petrie and the other by Sayce, on the sandstone 

* Read in the last clause ‘ went and dwelt with Amalek.’ 
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rocks north of Silsilis in Upper Egypt (see HCM 
177 n.). The same name was borne, long after the 
Christian era, by heathen Syrians (Bevan, Daniel, 
p- 61). It is possible that the author of Dn pur- 
posely changed Nedo into Nego, in order to obscure 
the reference to a heathen deity. 
J. A. SELBIE. 

NEHELAMITE, THE (‘p)n37).—An epithet ap- 
plied to Shemaiah, a false prophet who opposed 
Jeremiah, Jer 2974 1.82, According to analogy the 
word should mean an inhabitant of Nehelam, but 
there is no place of that name mentioned in the 
Bible. This, however, is not a fatal objection. 
The Targ. derives the word from a place Helam, 
LXX Ai\du, which is mentioned in 28 10117 as 
apparently near the Euphrates. The LXX in 
Jer 36 [Heb. 29] has B Al\anelrny, ARQ ’Edautrny. 
Vulg. agrees with English Versions. ‘Nehelamite’ 
might also be related to the personal name Helem 
(1 Ch 7®, Zec 64). The AVm ‘dreamer’ is of 
course incorrect, yet there can be little doubt that 
a play on the words *»9n3 and abn ‘to dream’ was in 
the prophet’s mind. This verb and the cognate 
noun (O72) are used specifically in Jer (23 27. 28. 32, 
cf. Dt 1324: °) of the dreams of false prophets. The 
words elsewhere are scarcely ever used of the 
higher inspiration, being employed, e.g., of Jacob, 
Gn 28"; Joseph, 375%; Pharaoh and his servants, 
405% 411% (all E, not elsewhere in Hex.); of a 
lower order of prophets than Moses, Nu 128 (cf. 
Job 33%); of the Midianite, Jg 75; the object 
of Saul’s desire, 1S 28°25; of Solomon, 1 K 3%; 
of old men in latter days, Jl] 2%; of Nebuch- 
adnezzar, Dn 2"; of Daniel, Dn 12”. 

N. J. D. WHITE. 

NEHEMIAH (7)973).—1. One of the twelve heads 
of the Jewish community, Ezr 2? (B Neéuwos, A -as) 
=Neh 77 (BA Neewd), 1 Es 53 Nehemias. 2. The 
son of Azbuk, the ruler of half the district of Beth- 
zur, who helped to repair the wall of Jerusalem, 
Neh 316 (Neeuias). 3. See the following article. 


NEHEMIAH (a:9n3).—Nehemiah is a conspicuous 
instance of the right man in the right place. It 
was his privilege to render great service to his 
nation, for which both his character and his posi- 
tion fitted him. He was patriotic, courageous, 
and God-fearing; he knew how to exercise the 
inflexible will of an autocrat, as well as to be 
persuasive when that would best accomplish the 
good end he had in view. Our reliable informa- 
tion concerning Nehemiah and his times is con- 
tained almost wholly in the parts of his memoirs 
which have come down to us.* We may regret 
that this memoir was not preserved in full, but we 
cannot but rejoice in what we have; for it affords 
us a picture of this great patriot which is clear and 
well-proportioned. It gives us no information, 
however, about his early life or ancestry, except 
in the heading that he was the son of Hacaliah 
(Neh 12). 

The first of Chislev, the ninth month (our Dec.), 
of the 20th year+ of Artaxerxes I. Longimanus, 
B.C. 445, found Neh. in Susa, the chief city of 
Elam, and the winter residence of the Persian court 

* See EzrRa-NEHEMIAH, Boor or. Torrey holds that only chs. 
1. 2. 338-39 [Eng. 41-6] are genuine memoirs of Nehemiah. The 
rest of the book he assigns to the Chronicler ; and this, with the 
whole of Ezr as a historical source, he says, ‘has no value 
whatever’—Comp. and Hist. Value of Hzr.-Neh. 1896 (Betheste 
zur ZAW). ; 

+ If Chislev and Nisan (cf. 11 and 21) were both in the 20th 
year of Artaxerxes, Neh. must have reckoned the year from the 
autumn. Nisan was the first month of the Jewish as well as of 
the Bab. year. If Neh. reckons in the usual way, his audience 
with the king (21) must be placed in the king’s 21st year, 
and so B.0. 444, On the chronology see Nowack, Heb. Arch. i. 
214 ff. ; Berth.-Rys. Kom.? 254 ; Schrader, KA7'2, in loc. 

t Torrey says that we do not know which Artaxerxes is 


referred to in Neh. He is inclined to put the composition of 
Neh about the year B.C. 372 (?). 
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(Del. Paradies, 326). A company of men, among 
whom was his brother Hanani, had just returned 
from Jerusalem. Neh. eagerly questioned them 
about the condition of the city and of the people 
who with Ezra had been strugeling to rebuild the 
State. Their report was most depressing to the 
patriot: ‘The remnant which is left from the 
captivity there in the province are in evil plight 
and in great reproach ; the wall of Jerus. is broken 
down, and its gates are burned with fire’ (12°), 


Does Hanani refer to the destruction of the city by command 
of Nebuch. in 586 (2 K 259), or to a recent catastrophe? In 
favour of the former view it may be urged that we have no 
record of either the rebuilding of the walls and the setting up 
of the gates, or their second destruction. Whatever may be 
the date of Ezr 48-23 (see Ezr.-Nzv., Boor oF), it is evident that 
the rebuilding described there was merely begun, not finished. 
The enemies of the Jews procured an edict to stop the building, 
but not to destroy the little that was already restored. If such 
a destruction had taken place, it is singular that it should be 
mentioned neither by Ezra nor by the compiler. On the other 
hand, if the destruction reported by Hanani had taken place 
more than a century before, the report would not be unexpected 
news, and consequently would not make so great an impression 
upon Nehemiah. It might be urged that he had hoped that 
measures had been taken to continue the restoration, and was 
depressed to learn that nothing was being done. But Neh.’s 
narrative lends no colour to such an interpretation. See, further, 
Stade, GVJ ii. 161; Benjamin, Persia (Story of the Nations), 
127; Montefiore, Hibbert Lect. 1892, 311; Cheyne, Bamp. Lect. 
a ae 82, 231 f., JRL 37 ff. ; Gratz, Hist. of the Jews, Eng. 

r. i. 383. 


When Neh. heard the bad news he ‘sat down 
and wept, and mourned for days, fasting and 
praying before the God of heaven.’ His prayer, 
which is full of Deuteronomic expressions (OT/JC? 
427), acknowledges the sins of the Jewish people, 
but calls upon God to fulfil His promise in view of 
the repentance of the people, and to ‘grant his 
servant (Neh.) mercy before this man,’ 7.e. the king 
(1*2), The prayer put into Neh.’s mouth by Jose- 
phus is somewhat eae ‘How long, O Lord, 
wilt Thou overlook our nation, while it suffers so 
great miseries, and while we are made the prey 
and spoil of all men?’ (Ané. XI. v. 6). 

Nehemiah’s position as cupbearer* to the king 
ensured him an audience; and as the office was a 
high one with rich emoluments, he had a point of 
advantage in preferring a request, and the means 
to accomplish his purpose. et it was four months 
before his wishes were made known to the king. 
He was waiting a favourable opportunity; and 
this came only when he was called to serve the 
wine when ‘no one else was before the king’ 
(2 ace. to LXX). His agitation was so great 
when the decisive moment came that his face 
betrayed him, and he was sore afraid as the king 
reprovingly asked him the cause of his dejection. 
However, he stated his troubles frankly: ‘Have I 
not reason for a dejected countenance, since the 
city of the graves of my fathers lies in ruins, and 
its gates are destroyed by fire?’ (2°). Encouraged 
by the king, he asked permission to go to Jerus. to 
rebuild the city. As Neh. mentions the fact that 
the queen was sitting by her lord at the time (2°), 
she may have exerted her influence in his favour.t 
At all events the king granted his officer a limited 
leave of absence, gave him letters to the governors 
of the provinces west of the Euphrates, and to 
Asaph, the keeper of the royal forest, that Neh. 
might secure timber for the gates of the citadel of 
the temple, for the wall of the city, and for the 
temple itself.t Neh. set out with an armed escort 
furnished by the king, and on the way delivered 
the letters to the governors, not to apprise them of 


* On the cupbearer see Rawlinson, Zzra and Neh. (Men of the 
Bible), 86; Ewald, HI v. 148; Xen. Cyrop. i. 3. 8; and art. 
CUPBEARER. 

+ From the queen’s presence Cheyne and others suppose that 
Neh. was a eunuch (Introd. to Is. 311). Some hold that Ps 12% 
was directed against Nehemiah. : r of 

t On the motives of Artaxerxes see Stanley, Jewish Ch. iii. 
111, 
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his plans, as Gratz supposes, but to secure his 
passage through the country, his letters to them 
being virtually passports. At the outset he 
learned of the hostility of Sanballat and Tobiah, 
who were troubled at the news that a man had 
come from Persia to seek the welfare of the 
Israelites (27-19), 

Neh. waited for three days (2!) to study the situa- 
tion, then without disclosing his plans to any one 
(2%) he made a night inspection* of the walls 
attended only by his guard, or by Hanani and a 
few others who had come with him from Susa. 
‘A city was in antiquity a city in the full sense of 
the word only if it preserved its walls’ (Stade). 
An exilic poet had cried, ‘build thou the walls of 
Jerusalem’ (Ps 5138), and Neh. was determined now 
to remove Jerusalem’s reproach. Accordingly 
he assembled the leaders and said to them, ‘ You 
see the evil plight we are in, in that Jerus. is in 
ruins, and its gates burned with fire’ (2'”), at the 
same time informing them of the powers which 
the king had conferred upon him, and of his pur- 
pose to restore the walls. The people saw the 
opportunity, and responded readily to the call. 
Sanballat and Tobiah, joined now by Geshem, or 
Gosham as Wellhausen says it should be read 
(Isr. Gesch.? 169), insinuated the charge of rebel- 
lion against Neh.; but the charge neither intimi- 
dated him nor checked the zeal of the people. 

It is impossible to tell how extensive the damage 
to the walls was. The word used by Neh. in 1° and 
213 (yo) implies that there were only breaches to 
repair; but these were evidently of wide extent. 
Neh. was fortunate in securing the aid of the whole 
population of Jerus., and of several companies 
from other parts of Judah. There were men from 
Jericho, Tekoa,, Gibeon, Mizpah, Zanoah, and 
Keilah. Men of every class laboured at the walls 
with their own hands: it is said to the discredit of 
the nobles of Tekoa, as if it were an exceptional 
case, that they refused to put their neck to the 
work (3°); we find express mention of priests, 
Levites, goldsmiths, and perfumers (or apothe- 
caries) among the labourers. Neh. divided the 
work among the various bodies with characteristic 
insight; we read of five cases in which men were 
working at the breaches close by their own 
dwellings (31% 23 28-30), 

Some serious difficulties had to be met, however, 
before all the breaches could be closed. Sanballat, 
finding that his insinuation of rebellion had been 
ineffective, and that the Jews were evidently 
serious in their purpose to rebuild, tried to rouse 
the army stationed in Samaria; Tobiah indulged 
freely in ridicule, trying to persuade himself that 
the iabour of the Jews could not accomplish Neh.’s 
purpose. ‘If a fox should go up on their stone 
wall, he would break it down’ (3% Eng. 4), 
The people did not heed the scofting, but continued 
their work with a will. When all the breaches 
were closed with a wall half its proper height, 
Sanballat and his allies, augmented now by guer- 
illa bands of Arabians, Ammonites, and Ashdod- 
ites, realized that prompt and vigorous action was 
necessary if the almost incredible progress of the 
wall was to be stopped. They resolved to march 
secretly to Jerus. and stop the restoration by force 
of arms (4°, Eng. 4"). Meanwhile the working under 

* On Neh.’s night ride see Stanley, op. cit. iii. 112; Wright, 
JBL, 1896, 129-134, and PHFSt, April 1896. The last two 
aricles give the important light from Bliss’s recent excava- 

10ns. 

+ ‘Accompany Neh. on his lonely ride around the burned walls 
of Jerus., and listen to Sanballat mocking at the Jews for 
attempting to revive the stones out of the heaps of rubbish ; 
you will then recognize the occasion of this psalm [102], and 
sympathize with the plaintive words— 

‘For thy servants take pleasure in her stones, 


And it pitieth them to see her in the dust’ (10214), 
—Cheyne, Bamp. Lect. 70 f. 
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high pressure was telling upon men unused to such 
labour as laying a massive stone wall, especially 
when the clearing away of the rubbish was so 
difficult and laborious a part of the task. But 
their burdens could not be lightened yet; in fact, 
the activity of the enemy now added much to 
their hardships. Reports came in of the intended 
attack, and Neh. at once armed his workmen for 
resistance.* He was acting according to the 
authority vested in him by the king, while his 
enemies were taking the law into their own hands. 
The Jews exchanged the trowel for the sword, and 
were stationed to defend the most unprotected 
places in the wall. The enemy had counted upon 
a surprise. When they saw the Jews armed and 
drawn up for battle, they abandoned their pur- 
pose to attack, and the builders resumed their 
work. But the enemy evidently remained in the 
neighbourhood waiting a chance to take the Jews 
at a disadvantage, so that the labourers on the 
wall kept their swords by their side, and a part of 
the men were detailed to hold the larger weapons 
and defensive armour in readiness. Neh. kept a 
trumpeter by him to give warning of the point of 
attack (4°17, Eng. 4). The people were all now 
obliged to remain in the city at night, for the 
enemy held possession of the outlying country, 
and the city could not be left for a single hour 
without vigilant defenders; so critical was the 
time, that Neh. and the people alike slept in their 
clothes. Yet there is no record of an actual battle, 
and such silence is a pretty sure indication that 
the Samaritans and their allies never ventured 
on an open attack, and never found the coveted 
opportunity for a surprise; but the vigilance and 
precautions of Neh. show plainly that the danger 
was for a long time imminent. 

Another form of trouble now required the leader’s 
attention. The people who were labouring at the 
walls had been obliged to abandon their usual 
occupations, many of them to leave their homes 
and fields. The enemy overran the country dis- 
tricts at will, and very likely plundered the homed 
of those who were working at the walls. Supplies 
were getting scarce for such people, so that they 
had to mortgage their fields and vineyards and 
houses, either to get food or to pay the king’s 
tribute. Many'had pledged their children for debt, 
and these were sold as slaves. The wealthier 
classes had taken advantage of the necessity of 
the poor. Neh. was justly angry, and promptly 
summoned the offenders before a public meeting. 
He reviewed his own generous course, and appealed 
to them to be liberal, restoring the mortgaged 
land, and remitting a part of the debt which the 
people were unable to pay. It is pleasant to know 
that his request was responded to cordially ; and 
ae peoele took an oath to execute their pledge 
ch. 5). 

The walls were finished amidst such trying diffi- 
culties, and there only remained the doors to be set 
up in the gates to make the city’s defences com- 
plete. But Nehemiah’s enemies had not yet given 
up. Having failed to intimidate him by threats, 
or discourage him by ridicule, or take him un- 
awares by force, they now tried cunning. Four 
times they invited him to meet them in conference 
in the valley of Ono in the land of Benjamin ; but 
Neh, replied that he could not leave the great work 
he was engaged in (614), A fifth messenger came 
with an open letter + from Sanballat saying that it 


*The Heb. text in 46 (Eng. 412) is obscure and confusea 
The LXX furnishes a clear and satisfactory reading: ‘And it 
was so that when the Judwans who dwelt by them came, 
they said to us, They are coming up from all places against us.’ 
The first news of the intended assault was brought by the 
workmen who lived at remote parts. 

t It is said that an open letter was an insult ; see Thomson, The 
Land and the Book, iii. 63. 
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was reported that Neh. aspired to the kingdom 
of Judah and had appointed prophets to proclaim 
him, and giving warning that word of this ramour 
would surely reach the king; Sanballat asked for 
a conference, as if he wished to aid Neh. in clearing 
himself of the charge. Neh. knew well that auto- 
cratic kings listened eagerly to such imputations, 
and were not apt to investigate very closely, pre- 
ferring to err on the (for them) safe side ; neverthe- 
less he rested secure in his integrity, and accused 
Sanballat of feigning the charges out of his own 
evil mind (6°8), Sanballat all the while had allies 
and emissaries in Jerus. (6!7-"), and, having failed 
himself to get within reach of the leader, he set 
them to work. <A prophet named Shemaiah coun- 
selled Neh. to shut hingsolf in the temple at night to 
avoid assassination. Other prophets* were also 
hired to stir up his fears, and induce him to take a 
step that would lead to his downfall (6-4), But 
they reckoned without their host. 

By the month Elul (Aug.-Sept.), of what year we 
do not know, the restoration was complete, having 
been accomplished, we are told, in the remarkably 
short time of fifty-two days + (6%). Neh. appointed 
his brother Hanani, who had evidently come with 
him from Susa (ef. 12), and Hananiah the governor 
of the castle, in charge over Jerus. ; he enjoined 
them strictly to keep the gates shut until the sun 
was well up in the heavens,t and to keep a guard 
posted. The latter command was not easy of 
execution, for the people in Jerus. were few, and 
the houses for the most part still in ruins. It was 
apparently difficult to induce people to take up 
residence in the city.§ Those who did so volun- 
tarily were commended as patriots, and one of 
every ten drawn by lot was obliged to move from 
the country to the city (7411). The completion 
of the walls was celebrated with a great dedication 
service.|| Walls and gates and people were purified, 
and two processions formed to move around the 
circuit of the walls in opposite directions, Ezra J at 
the head of one company, and Neh. of the other, 
until they met near the temple, where the cere- 
monies of thanksgiving and dedication culminated 
in sacrifices and rejoicings. Appointments were 
also made for the proper observance of the temple 
rites (12?’%-). These things being completed, Jerus. 
being once more a city without reproach, social and 
religious order being well established, and Neh.’s 
leave of absence expiring, he returned to the court 
of Persia (13°). Rawlinson holds that he was re- 
called, but there is no evidence for such a theory. 

How long Neh. had been in Jerus.is uncertain. The text bears 
conflicting testimony not easy to reconcile. The memoirs are in 
this part preserved only in somewhat mutilated fragments. In 
514 we appear to have a sufficiently definite statement that the 
first stay at Jerus. was twelve years: ‘From the day when he 
appointed me to be governor in the land of Judah, from the 
twentieth year even to the thirty-second year of Artaxerxes the 


king, twelve years, I and my brothers did not eat the governor’s 
bread.’ But in 136 Neh. says, ‘ While all this was going on I was 


* «The prophets of the time were opposed to Neh. and appar- 
ently in league with the hostile neighbours,’ Montefiore, 312 ; 
see also Wellh. Gesch.2194. But these prophets, inferior as they 
were to their predecessors of pre-exilic days, felt that Neh., 
like Ezra, was reconstituting Judaism on lines not in harmony 
with prophetism ; and in a measure they were right. See, fora 
fuller development of this view, Kuenen, Rel. of Isr. ii. 238 ff. 

+ According to Jos. (Ant. x1. v. 8) the wall was two years and 
four months in building ; according to Ewald, Hist. v. 157, nearly 
five years. The fifty-two days is not only a very short time for 
such a great work, but also for the conditions described in ch. 5 
to develop. Yet there was every motive for urgent haste. 
Perhaps only the main part of the work was accomplished in the 
fifty-two days. 

{ Sunrise being the usual time for opening the gates. 

§ See Milman, Hist. of the Jews, vol. i. p. 437. 

|| According to Gratz, Hist, 394, this celebration took place two 
years and four months after Neh,’s arrival in Jerus,; according 
to-Rawlinson, Ezr,-Neh, 150, not till Neh,’s second visit. There 
are no good grounds for the latter view. 

| On the relation of Ezra and Neh. in their administration, and 
on the promulgation of the Law (Neh 8-10), see art. Ezra; and 
Kosters, Wiederherstellung Israels, 1895. 
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not in Jerus. : forin the thirty-second year of Artaxerxes the 
king of Babylon, I went unto the king, and asked of the king a 
leave of absence, And I went to Jerusalem.’ This verse ig 
obscure, and its meaning uncertain. ‘I went unto the king’ 
may refer to Neh.’s return from Jerus., or to his entering the 
royal presence to prefer his request. The other doubtful clause 
is literally ‘to end of days,’ and is generally taken as a reference 
to the undefined period between Neh.’s return to the king and 
his second departure. The words favour this interpretation, the 
context the notion of a limited leave as rendered above. See 
the commentaries on the passage. 

Neh. either returned to the king after twelve years’ absence, 
and then, after a period of a year as Kuenen supposes, or three or 
four years as Gratz holds, secured a second leave; or else he 
returned sooner, and in the thirty-second year, B.c. 433, started 
again for Jerusalem. 614in the latter case would mean that Neh, 
was the real governor of Judah even when absent on court duty, 
ruling by his appointed deputies. On the whole, this view seems 
more probable than the other; for it seems unlikely that the 
king, who required Neh. to stipulate a limit to his leave before he 
would grant it (26), would agree to so long a period as twelve 
years. Neh.’s chief purpose was to rebuild the walls: if this 
took only fifty-two days, there would be noreason fora long stay. 
The events narrated might all easily take place in three or four 
years, and they are described as initialmovements. If Neh, had 
protracted his stay, we should probably be informed of the 
doings of such an active and zealous man. Then, again, the 
supposed interval of a year or so does not allow time for the 
development of the evils which confronted Neh. in his second 
administration, especially for the appearance of a mixed speech 
among the children of half-foreign parentage (1324). 


During Nehemiah’s absence at the Persian court, 
serious evils had made their appearance in Jeru- 
salem. Sanballat and his allies had been check- 
mated; Jerus. had been freed from external enemies; 
but internal disorders had sprung up which affected 
the life of the people harmfully.  Eliashib had 
housed Tobiah in one of the temple chambers (13%); 
the Levites* were not supplied with their lawful 
portions (see Mal 371%), so that they were com- 
pelled to seek their living as laymen, or wander 
about homeless (13!°) as in the days of Micah (see 
Jg17f.). On the Sabbath day, work in the fields 
went on as usual (13!°); produce was carried to 
the market in Jerus. ; and the Tyrian merchants 
sold fish and merchandise on that day (v.16). In 
spite of Ezra’s great effort, marriages with foreign 
women were common, and the children of such mar- 
riages spoke partly the language of their mothers 
(v.25), Even a grandson of Eliashib the high 
priest had married a daughter of Neh.’s inveterate 
enemy Sanballat (v.78). It is highly probable that 
the report of these evils impelled Neh.’s return. 
When he arrived he set about the necessary reforms 
with characteristic vigour. Tobiah’s belongings 
were cast out of the temple chamber, and it was 
restored to its sacred uses (13%). The people were 
compelled to pay the tithe + for the support of the 
Levites and other temple officers (v.”). The city 
gates were ordered to be closed during the whole of 
the Sabbath, the vendors who then set up their 
stalls outside of the gates were threatened so that 
they were afraid to renew the offence (v.), The 
men with foreign wives suffered disgrace and 
punishment, and the people were put under oath 
to discontinue this violation of the Law. The 
arch-offender, Eliashib’s grandson, was banished 
from Jerus. (v.). According to Jos. (Ant. XI. 
vii. 2, viii. 2), Manasseh, a brother of Jaddua, 
married Nicaso the daughter of Sanballat, left 
Jerus. and built the rival temple on Gerizim. 
Josephus places these events in the time of Alex- 
ander, but he was not a master of chronology, ¢.g. 
he places Neh. in the time of Xerxes; and many hold 
that this Manasseh was the son of Joiada and 
grandson of Eliashib (see Kuenen, fel. Isr. ii. 236 ; 
Montefiore, Hib. Lect. 351; Ryle, Can. 92). 


In spite of the effort of the author of the beautiful story of 
Ruth to soften the harsh spirit of the leaders, Ezra and Neh. held 
the same decided view against foreign marriages, though from 
different motives. The great offence in Hzra’s eyes was the 


* Montefiore regards this condition partly as a result of ‘the 
old quarrel between priests and Levites’ (Hib. Lect. 350). 

+ This was a tithe of corn, wine, and oil, asin Dt 14% ; see 
Ryle, Canon of the O7, 86. 
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infringement of the sacred law. But Neh., while he was im- 
pressed with the dangerous consequences of such alliances, 
citing the sin of Solomon and the havoc it wrought (1826), held 
the great evil to be the imperilling of the mother tongue by the 
introduction of foreign elements. From this it would appear 
that already the Old Heb. speech was in danger, and the 
patriotism of the people was appealed to to preserve it from 


extinction. How long it lasted as a living tongue after this 
time is uncertain. But the seeds of death must have been 
apparent. 


Tradition was as little silent about Neh. as about 
Ezra (see Ewald, Hist. v. 161ff.). To these two 
men ‘grateful posterity has attributed all the 
beneficial institutions, of whose origin it was 
ignorant.’ Among the worthies praised by Jesus 


the son of Sirach is Neh., whose ‘ memorial is great, 
who raised up for us the walls that were fallen, and 
set up the gates and bars, and raised up our homes 
again’ (Sir 4938), In 2 Mac 116% we read that Neh. 
purified the sacrifices with the water taken from 
the pit where the priests had hid the sacred fire. 
His literary activity was also known: ‘The same 
things were related both in the public archives and 
in the records that concern Neh., and how he, found- 
ing a library, gathered together the books about 
the kings and prophets, and the books of David and 
letters of kings about sacred gifts’ (2 Mac 2%. See 
Ryle, Can. 102; W. R. Smith, OTIC? 170f. On 
the character of the letters in which this passage 
occurs see ZA W, 1890, i. 110 ff.). 

Neh. rendered a great service to his people, and 
its effect was more enduring than that of Ezra. He 
was magnanimous in his generosity towards his 
subjects. He even purchased the liberty of many 
Jews held as slaves in strange lands (5°); he had 
refused the remuneration which belonged to his 
office ; and he entertained at his own expense 150 
of the chief Jews (5!"). But he was by no means 
unconscious of his virtue, nor unhopeful of receiv- 
ing a suitable reward from God; in 5! (cf. 131: 31) 
he records a favourite prayer: ‘Remember unto 
me, O my God, for good, all that I have done for 
this people’ (see Montefiore, Hib. Lect. 211). He 
shows also the vindictive spirit found in some of 
the psalmists (3°, Eng. 4% 13%; see also Cheyne, 
Bamp. Lect. 78). But a frank acknowledgment of 
such weaknesses does not obscure the real greatness 
of the man. It has been truly said of him that he 
was ‘the only man whe had at once the spirit to 
awaken the old fire of national enthusiasm, and the 
power both to heal dissensions within and to repel 
attacks from without’ (The Psalms Chronologically 
arranged, by Four Friends, 311). On Neh.’s char- 
acter and work, see further Wellh. Gesch.? 173; 
Rawlinson, £zr. and Neh. ch. xi. ; Renan, Hist. of 
the People of Isr. bk. vii. 82 ff. Josephus says of 
Neh. : ‘He was a man of good and righteous char- 
acter, and very ambitious to make his own nation 
happy ; and he hath left the walls of Jerus. as an 
eternal monument of himself’ (Ané. XI. v. 8). 

For other literature, beyond that quoted in the 
above article, see EZRA-NEHEMIAH, Book OF. 

L. W. BATTEN. 

NEHEMIAH, BOOK OF.—See EzrA-NEHEMIAH, 
Book OF. 


NEHEMIAS (Neeulas).—14. 1 Es 58, one of the 
leaders of the first return from captivity under 
Zerub. = Nehemiah, Ezr 22, Neh 77. 2. (B Nawulas) 
1 Es 5”, Nehemiah the contemporary of Ezra. The 
insertion of his name here appears to be due to an 
incorrect gloss on “Ar@apias or ‘ the Tirshatha,’ Neh. 
being usually called by that title. In the canonical 
parallels (Ezr 2, Neh 7%) the name is absent, and 
the Tirshatha alluded to is Zerubbabel. 


H. St. J. THACKERAY. 
NEHILOTH.—See PsAums. 


NEHUM (o%n3).—One of the twelve heads of the 
Jewish community, Neh 77. This form of the name | 


is probably due to a scribal error, the parallet 
passage (Ezr 2?) having Rehum (5:7) ; A’Ipeovp, Luc. 
‘Petovu). In Neh the LXX supports MT, reading 
Naovu The name appears in 1 Es 5° as Roimus (B 
‘Pdecuos, A* ‘Pouédcos). 


NEHUSHTA (sini; Lue. Neco Ody, B Neoéd, 
A Naio6d).—Wife of king Jehoiakim and mother 
of Jehoiachin; a native of Jerusalem (2 K 24°). 
She was taken a prisoner to Babylon with her son 
in 597 (2K 24”), and no doubt died there. Re- 
garding her father, see ELNATHAN. The vowels of 
MT and the rendering of Jerome, @s gus, connect 
the word with nvn3 ‘bronze.’ Barzillai is possibly 
another example of a proper name derived from the 
name of a metal. But the stem consonants of the 
word are those also of wn3 ‘serpent,’ and animal 
names are characteristic of the period (Gray, Hed. 
Proper Names, p. 103 f.). The Lucianic translitera- 
tion identifies the name with Nehushtan (2 K 184). 

W. B. STEVENSON. 

NEHUSHTAN.—In the received text of 2 K 18 
we read that Hezekiah, in addition to remov- 
ing the baméth (EV ‘high places’), with their 
mazzébahs (RV ‘ pillars’), throughout the country, 
carried his zeal for reform so far as to ‘cut down 
the Asherah’ (so RV ; see ASHERAH)—presumably 
that attached to the Temple at Jerusalem—and to 
break in pieces ‘the brazen serpent that Moses 
had made: for unto those days the children of 
Israel did burn incense to it: and he (Hezekiah) 
called it Nehushtan.’ The doubts which so many 
recent critics have expressed regarding the his- 
toricity of the greater part of this verse we need 
not pause to examine, inasmuch as it must be, and 
is, admitted that at least the statement with which 
the verse closes, and which alone concerns us here, 
is certainly historical. The further question as to 
the relation of this incident to the Pentateuch 
narrative, Nu 214 (esp. v.%), also lies without the 
purview of this article (see SERPENT [BRAZEN]). 
Two points, however, appear to demand examirfa- 
tion, viz.: (1) the signification of the name here 
applied to the object destroyed, and (2) the reason 
alleged for its destruction. 

(1) The name of ‘ Nehushtan.’ Two significa- 
tions of Néhushtdn (jn¥n3) are possible. (a) That 
clearly intended by the Massoretic punctuators, 
and since generally adopted, viz. ‘the brazen 
thing’ [opus]aenewm kar’ ééoxjv. According to 
this view, Néhushtan is a denominative from 
nvn3 néhdésheth by addition of the formative suffix 
-dn (so Ges.-Buhl, Stade, Konig, Lehrgeb. ii. 
§ 60. 9°, Barth, Nominalbildg. § 207°). The 
further idea of the Massoretes, reflected in our 
EV, that this name was given to the venerable 
object by Hezekiah at the time of its destruction, 
must, however, be rejected. The context requires 
rather that we should find in Néhushtan the name 
by which it was popularly known, and this may be 
got by a slight change in the pointing of the verb 
(cf. Lucian’s text kal éxddecay airoy NeecOdy, and 
see the Commentaries). (6) The transliteration of 
the word in the oldest Greek versions (A Nec@dy, 
B Neo@anel, and best of all Neec@dy, Lucian) sug- 
gests affinity with wn} ndhdsh ‘serpent’ rather 
than with néhdsheth ‘brass.’ For in 2 K 248 the 
name of the queen-mother, who appears in MT as 
xavni Néhushtd, appears in A as Nad, which is 
identical with B’s Necéd, Luc. NeecOdv (see NE- 
HUSHTA). But it is far more probable that the 
personal name Nehushta is to be classed with the 
other ‘serpent-names,’ NAHASH and NAHSHON 
(which see), than with the derivatives of 
néhésheth. Hence it is possible, at least, that 
the name of this object of the Hebrews’ venera- 
tion—pronounced with vowels other than those of 
Néhushtan—was also connected in the popular 
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mind with n@hdsh, perhaps in the signification 
‘the [sacred] serpent’ or ‘the serpent’ par ex- 
cellence (cf. for form and signification 7005).* 

(2) The reason for the destruction of the Ne- 
hushtan is clearly stated. Whatever may have 
been its origin—to inquire into this would be to 
anticipate the article SERPENT (BRAZEN) in vol. 
iv.—it had in recent times become an object of 
idolatrous worship. Incense was offered to it as 
to a divine being. Its continued existence, there- 
fore, was incompatible with, and would have been a 
constant menace to, that purer form of the religion 
of J” which it was the aim of Hezekiah and his 
spiritual advisers to introduce. 

A. R. 8S. KENNEDY. 

NEIEL (xy3; B’Ivayjd, A ’Avijd).—A place on 
the borders of Zebulun and Asher, apparently north 
of Cabul, Jos 197’; possibly the same place as Neah 
of v.8. The site is uncertain. 


NEIGHBOUR (j2¥ shakhén, Arab. sdken, yelrwv 
‘inhabitant’; snp kardbh, Arab. karib, 6 wdnotlov, 
meplocxos ‘near’; yr réa, nny ‘amith, pidos ‘ friend’). 
—The law of neighbourhood is of great importance 
and influence in the East. It takes rank after 
family life with regard to the number and authority 
of the customs created and regulated by it. Neigh- 
bourhood is not an occasional incident, but a con- 
stant necessity of Oriental social life, and the latter 
cannot be understood apart from it. 

The importance of neighbourhood is due to the 
fact that there are no farmhouses scattered over 
the agricultural districts of Palestine. For pur- 
poses of common safety, the population is congre- 
gated in the villages, following in this respect the 
custom of the pastoral tribes in their encampments. 
From these villages, where the houses are generally 
built quite close to each other, the peasants go out 
to their daily labours in the surrounding fields. 
Domestic life is thus touched at every point by the 
larger circle of neighbourhood. Originating under 
circumstances of common danger, this social con- 
dition has now passed into a kindly preference of 
use and wont. Such village life is now regarded 
as a convenience. The Oriental dislikes silence 
and solitude; very rarely takes a solitary walk for 

leasure ; chooses summer lodgings where neigh- 

ours are numerous; and, in renting, buying, or 
building a house, considers first of all the character 
of the neighbours. 

Among the modern inhabitants of Palestine the 
Arab. karib, ‘near,’ on account of the surviving 
similarity of social circumstance, means, like the 
Heb. karébh, both ‘neighbour’ and ‘relative.’ The 
sense of religious protection and union that en- 
shrined the family life is seen in expanded form in 
large towns such as Damascus and Jerusalem, 
where Christians, Jews, and Moslems occupy 
different parts of the town. 

All the Bible references to neighbourhood indi- 
cate that it was an institution of high social value, 
with privileges to be enjoyed and duties to be 
discharged. 

1. Its helpfulness is stated in the maxim of 
Pr 27° ‘Better is a neighbour that is near than 
a brother that is afar off.’ The Arabs have a 
familiar proverb to the same effect, and they 
further happily indicate the service that can _be 
rendered by a friend or neighbour by saying, ‘ You 


* It seems to us safer not to hazard any further conjecture as 
to the form of the word. Both Néldeke’s and Klostermann’s 
attempts in this direction are open to serious objection. The 
former (ZDMG xlii. p. 482, note) suggests that jnwni may be 
compounded of wni+jA (=), see the Leasx.), while the 
latter asserts categorically that jnwn3 is similarly a compound 
of Wm) and jn’ (=]nN ; see this root jn in Oaf. Heb. Lex.), as 
if denoting the ‘everlasting or the primeval serpent’ (Kurzgef. 
Komm. in loc.). 
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cannot clap with one hand.’ There are, however, 
unhelpful friends, who flatter and ruin the man 
who seeks popularity by lavish entertainment, 
Pr 184. With these is contrasted the true friend 
who ‘sticketh closer than a brother.’ This is often 
and becomingly referred to the Heavenly Friend, 
but the original sense is a comparison between the 
bond of family life and that of mere neighbour- 
hood, and a declaration that in certain cases the 
latter is superior. Similarly, an Arab proverb 
says, ‘How many brothers I have had who were 
not children of my parents !’ cf. Pr 17!7 (RVm). 

2. Intvmacy is another of the leading features of 
Oriental neighbourhood. Village life is one of the 
chief fields of Scripture parable. It is easy to 
understand how in the villages people of an excit- 
able sympathetic temperament, living close to each 
other, and having so many interests in common, 
would necessarily have a very intimate knowledge 
of each other’s affairs. This communicativeness 
accounted for the groups of women around the 
fountain, and of the elders at the city gate. The 
shepherd who brought back his sheep in safety 
and the woman who recovered the lost coin must 
hasten to tell their friends and neighbours, Lk 15*-?. 
In the declaration ‘I have called you friends’ (Jn 
15) all the intimacy springing from Oriental 
neighbourhood is made possible in the believer’s 
communion with Christ. 

3. The sincerity and sanctity of this relationship 
are constantly emphasized. One of the commonest 
forms of neighbourly service was that of borrowing 
and lending money and valuables, or the keeping 
of each other’s goods in safe custody during a time 
of absence, Ex 227-10, Pr 61 17% Among modern 
Orientals the giving of bread and flour, and the 
lending of kitchen and table requisites on emer- 
gencies of hospitality, are constantly practised, and 
it is an everyday occurrence in the bazaars to see 
an open shop left with a thin netting over the 
entrance in charge of the merchant in the next shop. 

In the Bible, prohibition is frequently uttered 
against bearing false-witness, making unfounded 
statements, or framing malicious devices of any 
kind against a neighbour, Ex 201% 17, Dt 5”, Pr 3°9 
248 2518, The duties of neighbourhood are not to 
be evaded by polite words, Pr 3°8, nor its courtesies 
turned to mercenary advantage, Dt 2374, Jer 22%, 
Neighbourhood is a part of sainthood, Ps 15°. The 
great purpose of true religion is the perfecting 
of social life, Mt 7%. The want of natural feeling 
in this respect indicated the moral collapse and 
pointed to the political extinction of Israel, Jer 94. 

The highest expression of neighbourhood, ‘ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’ (Lv 19%), is 
repeated and expanded in Mt 5* 19%, Ro 13°: ° 
In the case of the lawyer’s assumed bewilderment 
(Lk 10%-*7) as to the limit at which the law of 
neighbourhood began to come into force, the ex- 
planation pointed out rather the greatness of the 
distance to which it might reach. Neighbourhood 
was shown to be a creation of the kind heart that 
would discover opportunities and feel obligations 
where the nearest in place and kinship might pass 
by without perceiving anything to do. 

In the East, neighbourhood is an important 
legal claim in the disposal of property. Next to a 
co-proprietor, the neighbour has the first right of 
purchase, especially if his land be irrigated from 
the same source of water-supply. Such a right 
Ahab would have had if Naboth had wished to 
sell his vineyard. 

Neighbourhood, which by intimacy, equality, 
and identity of interest gave to social friendship a 
basis of patience, trust, and sympathy, also fur- 
nished the occasion to special temptations. Such 
close intimacy gave the fullest opportunity to 
envy, pride, and uncharitableness. According to 
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an Arab proverb, ‘Envy dwells among neighbours, 
and hatred among relatives.’ 

It was because neighbourhood was almost ex- 
clusively the condition of social contact that the 
neighbour was specified in connexion with the 
Mosaic provisions of mercy, truth, and justice. 
The stranger was guarded by the law of hospitality. 
For the treatment of strangers entering the circle 
of neighbourhood, see FAMILY in vol. i. p. 849, 
and GER. G. M. MackIE. 


NEKEB.—Only in the collocation 27:7 p71 ‘the 
pass of Adami’ (?), Jos 19. The LXX finds here 
two proper names (B kal ’Apuée cal NéBwx, A kal 
"Apual kal NdxeB). Neubauer (Géog. du Talm. p. 
225) gives Ziyadathah as a later name for Nekeb, 
and there is a ruin called SeiyddeA near the village 
ed-Ddmieh on the plateau east of Tabor (see SWP 
vol. i. sheet vi.). The ‘cutting’ or ‘pass’ is prob- 
ably one leading from the eastern precipices near 
Tiberias. Nekeb is mentioned in the list of 
Thothmes III. as a town of Galilee. See, also, 
ADAMI-NEKEB. C. R. CONDER. 


NEKODA (x7ip3). —1. Eponym of a family of 
Nethinim, Ezr 2% (B Nexwdd, A NexwSdv)=Neh 7° 
(BA Nexwdd, & Nexwddu) ; called in 1 Es 5°! Noeba 
(which see). 2. Name of a family which returned 
from the Exile, but were unable to prove their 
Israelitish descent, Ezr 26 = Neh 7° (both Nexwéd) ; 
called in 1 Es 5°7 Nekodan (Nexwddyv). 


NEKODAN (Nexwéddv, AV Necodan), 1 Es 5%= 
Nekoda, Ezr 2°, Neh 7°. The name is Noeba in 
1 Es 532, 


NEMUEL.—See JEMUEL. Gray, Heb. Prop. 
Names, 307, considers Jemuel the corruption and 
Nemuel the original form. ‘Either form is ety- 
mologically obscure.’ Nemuelites, the patronymic 
of the family of Nemuel, occurs in Nu 26”. 


NEPHEG (353).—4. Son of Izhar and brother of 
Korah, Ex 672 (Ndgex). 2. One of David’s sons, 
born at Jerusalem, 2S 5 (Nddex)=1 Ch 37 (B 
Ndgex, A Nadey) 14° (B Naga, A Naday). 


NEPHEW.— In his Select Glossary (p. 146) Trench 
points out that the Eng. word ‘nephew’ has under- 
gone exactly the same change of meaning that 
nepos in Latin underwent. In the Augustan age 
nepos meant ‘ grandson,’ in the post-Augustan age 
sister’s or brother’s son. Nephew (which comes 
from nepos through the Fr. nevew, the original 
Anglo-Sax. nefa having dropped out) former] 
signified grandson or more generally some descend- 
ant, and only within a century or more came to be 
restricted to its present meaning. The meaning of 
“orandson’ is clearly seen in Holland, Plutarch’s 
Morals, p. 555, ‘The warts, black moles, spots and 
freckles of fathers, not appearing at all upon their 
own children’s skin, begin afterwards to put forth 
and show themselves in their nephews, to wit, 
the children of their sons and daughters’; and in 
Tymme’s Calvin’s Genesis, p. 872, ‘Jacob layeth 
his handes uppon his nephewes. To what end? 
Namely, to prove that he giveth them place among 
his sonnes, and that so, Joseph being but one, 
might make two heads.’ 

In AV the word occurs four times. In Jg 124 
‘He had forty sons and thirty nephews,’ the Heb. 
(0332 932) is exactly expressed in AVm and RV 
‘sons’ sons.’ In Job 18* and Is 14” the Heb. (133) 
is more general, ‘descendant.’ So also in 1 Ti 5 
(éxyovos), though in this place the meaning is 
clearly ‘grandchild’: ‘If any widow have children 
or nephews’ (RV ‘ grandchildren’). 

J. HASTINGS. 


NEPHILIM. — This word (0°53), translated 
‘giants’ in the AV, is found in two passages 
in the OT. The first passage is the note, syn- 
tactically separate from its context, in Gn 6? 
‘The Néphiliém were in the earth in those days, 
and also afterward, forasmuch as the sons of God 
used to go in to the daughters of man, and they 
bare them children ; they were the heroes that 
were of old, the men of name.’ The connective 
‘forasmuch as’ articulates the statement better 
than the word ‘when,’ used in the English ver- 
sions. It is not explicitly said that the Néphilim 
were the heroes borne by women to the ‘sons of 
God,’ and some scholars have held that they were 
not; but this writer certainly meant that they 
were, for otherwise it is impossible to account for 
his mentioning them at all. There is much here 
not easy to understand ; but in these four verses 
we certainly have an allusion to that region of 
mythology so copiously treated in the sacred 
legends of other peoples, the region of demigods 
and heroes. The Néphilim, whatever else may be 
true of them, are thought of as beings analogous 
to the demigods of the nations. 

The other passage is most naturally thus trans- 
lated: ‘ And there we saw the Néphilim, sons of 
Anak of the Néphilim ; and we were in our eyes 
as grasshoppers, and so were we in their eyes’ 
(Nu 13°). Evidently, the, word Néphilim here has 
exactly the same meaning as in Genesis. These 
men are trying to find the strongest possible lan- 
guage for expressing the terribleness of the 
gigantic Anakim ; and this they effect by saying 
that the Anakim are veritable demigods. Per- 
haps they intended to be understood to imply that 
the Anakim were descended from the demigods ; 
or perhaps their language is metaphorical. It 
made the Anakim seem more dreadful thus to 
suggest that there was something supernatural 
and uncanny about them. 

When we have examined these two passages we 
have exhausted the direct evidence in regard to 
the Néphilim. Among the derivations proposed 
for the name, one makes it to be from ndaphal, 
‘to fall’; either as meaning beings fallen from a 
previous high, estate (cf. Is 14%, Lk 103), or as 
fighters who fall upon the enemy fiercely. The 
latter view has been supposed to be favoured by 
the Greek versions, the LXX having yiyapres, 
Aquila érimlarrovres, and Symmachus fate, but see 
Dillm. on Gn 6+. 

In former generations the passage in Genesis 
was voluminously discussed, especially the question 
as to who the ‘sons of God’ there mentioned were. 
Some account of these discussions, with references 
to the literature, may be found in Smith’s DB 
under art. ‘Giants’; see also the various com- 
mentaries on this passage ; Lenormant, Beginnings 
of History ; art. GIANT (in vol. ii.) with the litera- 
ture there mentioned ; Budde, Urgeschichte, 30 ft.; 
Wellhausen, Comp. 308. W. J. BEECHER. 


NEPHISHESIM, NEPHISIM.—See NApHISH. 
NEPHTHAI.—See NEPHTHAR. 


NEPHTHAR (Ned@¢p, AV Naphthar), Nephthai 
(NepOat, AV Nephi).—In 2 Mac 138-%6 there is a 
legendary account of the hiding of the sacred fire 
of the temple at the Captivity, and of its recovery 
by Nehemiah. It states that the fire was concealed 
by the priests at the command of Jeremiah (see 2!) 
in a dry well or pit. When Nehemiah had built 
the temple and the altar (sic), and was about to 
offer sacrifice, he sent the descendants of those who 
had hidden the fire to bring it back. They found 
in the well only a thick liquid (vSwp maxv), which 
was drawn up and sprinkled upon the wood and 
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the sacrifice. On the sun shining out from behind 
a cloud, a great fire was kindled on the altar. 
When the sacrifice had been consumed, the re- 
mainder of the liquid was poured, by Nehemiah’s 
orders, upon great stones. It again ignited, but 
its flame soon spent itself, while that on the altar 
continued to burn. The king of Persia, having 
heard of the matter, surrounded the well with a 
sacred enclosure, and used to bestow portions of 
the liquid on those to whom he wished to show 
special favour (so RV). Nehemiah and his com- 
panions called this substance Nephthar, but it was 
generally known as Nephthai (v.*°). 


The second word appears in MSS as Neglus/, Negba, Neola, 
Cod. A simply repeats Neglép. Syr. has 9 


ah), Vulg., followed by AV, reads Naphthar and Nephi. 
The reading of v.31 is uncertain (zaraysiv, zatracxeiv, zaréEel), 
and the meaning of v.32b and of v.35 is obscure. The legend is 
repeated by the Jewish historian Joseph ben-Gorion, who 
describes the liquid as ‘water like thick oil and honey,’ and 
among Christian writers by Macarius (Hom. 11). A different 
legend is given in the Ethiopic Book of Adam (Dillmann, 1853 ; 
Malan, 1882), which states that Ezra found in the vaults of the 
temple a censer filled with fire. According to the common 
Rabbinical tradition, the sacred fire was one of the five things 
lacking in the second temple (Buxtorf, ‘de Igne sacro,’ in 
Ugolino’s Thesaurus, x. 426). 


and 


The names Nephthar, Nephthai, along with the 
interpretation of the former as ‘cleansing’ or 
‘purification’ (kadapicués), constitute the chief 
problem of this passage. They were applied to 
the substance, and not, as Vulg. (hunc locum) 
suggests, to the place where it was found. Two 
suppositions are possible— 

l. That Nephthar was the original word, and 
Nephthai a popular corruption. On this view 
various attempts have been made, some elaborate, 
and none very successful, to connect Nephthar 
with the meaning kaGapicuss, or otherwise to ex- 

lain its derivation. (a) According to Benfey and 

tern (Die Monatsnamen einiger alter Volker, 1836), 
Neg@dp corresponds to the Zend naptar. Naptar 
apanm is said to denote the sacred elemental 
water (Urwasser), otherwise known as ardwisur, 
to which the highest powers of purification were 
attributed; (0) Lagarde (Gesammelte Abhandlun- 
gen, 1774.) finds that the Syr. 5AQI04 corre. 
sponds to the Bactrian viddv[altra, meaning’ puri- 
fication’ ; (c) Ne¢ddp may originally have been 7723, 
from 179 ‘to be pure’; (d) it may have been 123, 
from 7p ‘to set free,’ and may mean ‘liberation,’ 
i.e. of the concealed fire ; (¢) it may be connected 
with Aram. 7p ‘ unleavened’ (Ewald). 

2. That Nephthai is the original, and Nephthar 
the corruption. In this case the form of the word 
and the circumstances of the narrative combine 
to suggest that Neg@@ai is the same as naphtha 
(vé@@a), the well-known combustible mineral oil. 
The inflammable properties of naphtha, as well as 
its medicinal virtues, were well known in ancient 
times (Strabo, Geog. XVI. i. 15; Pliny, Nat. Hist. 
li. 105; Plutarch, Alexander, xxxv.; Dioscorides, 
Materia Medica, i. 85), and it was further asso- 
ciated with sacred fires. Strabo (Geog. XVI. i. 4) 
mentions a naphtha well in connexion with the 
temple of Anza. The natural flames in the oil 
region of Baku on the Caspian Sea have long been, 
and still are, held sacred by a sect of fire-wor- 
shippers. The legend in 2 Mac 1 may have had 
some actual spontaneous ignition of naphtha by 
the sun’s rays as its basis, but it is unlikely that it 
originated in Palestine. Naphtha is found in the 
waters of the Dead Sea (Thomson, Land and Book, 
ii. 371), but not in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. 
The well Bir Ly, a little below the junction of 
the valleys of Jehoshaphat and Hinnom, is known 
also as the ‘well of Nehemiah,’ and is connected 
with this legend, but the tradition does not seem 
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to be older than the 16th cent. (see EN-ROGEL, 
JERUSALEM, vol. ii. 285; Robinson, BRP i. 331-3 ; 
Pierotti, Jerusalem Explored (Eng. tr. 1864], i. 188 ; 
Thomson, Land and Book, ii. 456; Warren and 
Conder in SWP, Jerus. vol. 371-5). Most. prob- 
ably the story came from Persia or Babylonia, in 
both of which naphtha is abundant. This sup- 
position is confirmed by the part assigned to the 
Persian king in vv.**4, The Jewish writer who 
transferred the legend to Jerusalem may have 
invented the form Nephthar and its derivation, 
the latter being perhaps suggested by the idea of 
‘purification’ in vy.?8*8, On the whole subject 
see the commentaries of Grimm (1853), Keil (1875), 
Bissell (Lange), Rawlinson (Speaker’s Comm.), 
Zockler (Kurzgef. Komm. 1891); Kamphausen (in 
Kautzsch’s Apokr. wu. Pseudepigr. d. AT, 1898) ; 
also Ewald, Hist. of Israel [Eng. tr.], v. 162-3. 

JAMES PATRICK. 
NEPHTOAH.— Only in the collocation *» pyn 
mna3 Jos 159 (B rnyi) Udaros Madéd, A. . . Naddd) 
18% (BA Nag@é). It was a place with water, on 
the boundary of Judah and Benjamin, near the 
Vale of Rephaim. According to the Talmud 
(Neubauer, Géog. du Talm. p. 146), Nephtoah was 
the same as Etam, now ‘Ain ‘Atdn, south of Beth- 
lehem at the so-called Pools of Solomon—Pilate’s 
aqueduct. This position seems to agree with 
Ephron (which see), being the mountain district 
west of Bethlehem. Nephtoah has been placed 
at Lifta (so Tobler, Robinson, Sepp, Baedeker- 
Socin, ete.), about 3 miles N.W. of Jerusalem, 
but this name does not contain the necessary 
guttural, and the site appears to be irreconcilable 
with those of Chesalon and Kiriath-jearim, since 
the border would run §8.W. instead of N. from 
Kiriath-jearim to Chesalon. See KIRIATH-JEARIM. 
Lifta is more probably Eleph (which see) of Ben- 
jamin. It is not remarkable for its water supply 
(but see Barclay, City of Great King, p. 544), 
whereas ‘Ain ‘Atdnisa fine spring. For both sites 
see SWP vol. iii. sheet xvii.; and cf. ZDPYV iii. 79. 

C. R. CONDER. 

NEPHUSHESIM, NEPHUSIM.—See NApHIsH. 


NER (3; B Napel, Nip, A Nap).—The son of 
Abiel and father of Abner, and therefore the uncle 
of Saul (1S 14551), According to 1 Ch 8%=9%9, 
Ner was the father of Kish, and therefore the 
grandfather of Saul: the same authority (9**) 
gives Jezel (dy'91, AV Jehiel) as the name of Ner’s 
father, but probably both statements are erroneous 
(cf. Bertheau on 1 Ch 8). The statement of the 
Chronicler has misled some scholars into treating . 
the words ‘Saul’s uncle’ (1S 14°°) as referring to 
Abner; the more natural construction is to take 
them as a description of Ner. The view adopted 
above as to the relationship of Ner and Saul is 
confirmed by Josephus (Ant. VI. vi. 6, Nfjpos dé Kat 
Kels 6 Daovdov trarip ddedpol joav, viol 5’ ABeNiov). 

In accordance with this testimony we must read 
‘sons of’ (32) for ‘son of [Abiel]’ (j2) in 1S 14”, 
and render that verse, ‘And Kish the father of 
Saul, and Ner the father of Abner, were sons of 
Abiel’ ; so Driver, Klost., Budde. 

J. F. STENNING. 

NEREUS (Nipevs).—The name of a Roman Chris- 
tian, greeted, along with his sister and certain 
others, in Ro 16. The form of expression, ‘ salute 
Philologus and Julia, Nereus and his sister, and 
Olympas, and all the saints that are with them,’ 
suggests that these persons formed a small Christian 
The name is found in 
inscriptions of the imperial household (C/Z vi. 
4344), and is well known in the legends of the 
Roman Church. The Acts of Nereus and Achilleus, 
which are of a late date and composite charac- 
ter, call these saints the eunuch chamberlains of 
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Domitilla, the virgin niece of Vespasian, and nar- 
rate how they persuaded their mistress to refuse to 
marry a son of the Consul, and to remain a virgin. 
Later, after other legends of the early Roman 
Church have been introduced, their death is de- 
scribed. These names are, however, older than 
the Acts. One of the well-known inscriptions of 
Damasus describes them as two soldiers whose 
faith compelled them to desert their unchristian 
profession, and who had to pay the penalty with 
their lives. There are other archzeological remains, 
and the Church of St. Nereus and Achilleus was 
very old, dating under the name of Hasciolae from 
the 4th cent. at least. The Acts state that Nereus 
and Achilleus were buried in the cemetery of St. 
Domitilla in the Via Ardeatina, and probably the 
origin of the legend in the Acts is that these two 
names appeared somewhat ge Sl in the 
catacomb near the tomb of Domitilla, and suggested 
that they might be associated with her in history. 
The fact that Nereus is combined with Achilleus— 
a name which does not appear in the Epistle to the 
Romans—suggests that there was an independent 
archeological source for the name, and that it 
belonged to the early history of the Roman 
Church. 


LITERATURE.—Acta Sanctorum, May, vol. iii. p. 4; Teste 
und Untersuchungen, xi. 2; Bull, Arch. Christ., 1874, p. 20, 
1875, p. 8; Lightfoot, Clement, i. p. 51. 

A. C. HEADLAM. 

NERGAL (5323; B rhv ’Epyé\, A om., Luc. rév 
Nipeyé\, Nergel, 2K 17°; Bab. Ne-wru-gal, ‘the 
lord of the great city’ of Hades) was worshipped 
at Cutha (now Tell Lbrahim) along with his wife 
Laz. He presided over the necropolis which lay 
in the desert near Cutha. In pre-Semitic times 
he was invoked as U-gur, ‘the taskmaster (?),’ 
and in later days was made a son of the Bel of 
Nippur, and identified with Lugal-banda, the god 
of the city of Marad. He was addressed as ‘the 
hero of the gods,’ ‘who marches in front of them’ 
to battle, and among his names (when identified 
with the planet Mars) are those of Allamu and 
Almu. The Assyr. kings regarded him as the 
patron of hunting. See, further, Schrader, KAT? 
282 te COMMam2To tals weNley erm Gesciamie loins 
Tiele, Gesch. 530. A. H. SAYCE. 


NERGAL-SHAREZER (ry37v-533; B Nayapyac- 
vacép, S*AQ Nacép, Q™S Nyped& Dapodp, Theod. Nnpyer 
Lapacdp, Nergelsereser, Bab. Nergal-sar-uzur, ‘O 
Nergal, defend the king’!).—In Jer 39° we 
read that after the capture of Jerusalem the chief 
ser arece entered the city and sat in ‘the 
middle gate,’ among them being Nergal-sharezer 
the Rab-mag, and that, subsequently, Nebuzar- 
adan the commander of the body-guard, Nebushas- 
ban the Rab-saris (Bab. Rab-sa-risi, ‘chief of the 
princes’), and Nergal-sharezer the Rab-mag, re- 
leased Jeremiah from the prison into which he 
had been thrown. In y.* the text has fallen into 
confusion, and we ought to read ‘Samgar-nebo 
the Sar-sechim, Nebushasban the Rab-saris, and 
Nergal-sharezer the Rab-mag.’ Rab-mag is the 
Babylonian Rab-mugi or ‘ chief of the physicians,’ 
and it is hardly doubtful that the Nergal-sharezer 
who in Jeremiah occupies a place so near Nebu- 
chadrezzar is the Nergal-sharezer who subsequently 
became king of Babylonia, and is known to classical 
writers as Neriglissar. We learn from the inscrip- 
tions that he married a daughter of Nebuch., and 
his name appears in several contracts drawn up 
in the reign of Evil-Merodach the son and suc- 
cessor of Nebuch., more especially in relation to 
the purchase of house-property. In one of the 
contracts mention is made of his son Merodach- 
bal-uzur. Nergal-sharezer was the son of Bel- 
sum-iskun, to whom, in one of his son’s inscrip- 


tions, is erroneously given the title of ‘king.’ 
In B.C. 559 Evil-Merodach was murdered, and 
Nergal-sharezer seized the throne, which he held 
for nearly four years. He built a palace on the 
right bank of the Euphrates, and was succeeded 
in B.C. 556 by his son Labasi-Merodach (Laboroso- 
archod), who was murdered after a reign of nine 
months. ‘There are grounds for believing that 
Nergal-sharezer’s reign was troubled by invasion. 
Immediately after his accession he married_his 
daughter to Nebo-sum-yukin the priest of Nebo 
at Borsippa, who may therefore have had much 
to do with placing him on the throne. See, 
further, Schrader, KAT? 416 [COT ii. 109]; Stade, 
Gesch. i. 646; Tiele, Gesch, 430. A. H. SAYCE. 


NERI (Nypet Tisch. Treg. WH; Napt TR).—An 
ancestor of Jesus, Lk 377. See next article. 


NERIAH (73). — The father of Baruch, Jer 32 
[Gr. 39] 1% 16 36 [43] + 8 82 43 [50] 6 45 [51]? 51 [28] 
59° In Bar 1! the Greek form of the name, Nerias 
(Nyp(e)ias), is retained. The same name appears 
in another Greek form Neri (N7p(e){) in St. Luke’s 
genealogy of our Lord, according to which one 
Neri was the father of Shealtiel, Lk 37’. 


NERIAS (Nypias).—The Greek form of the name 
NERIAH (wh. see). It occurs only in Bar 1 as the 
name of the father of Baruch. 


NERO (Népwv).—The name of Nero does not 
occur in the NT, but he is the ‘ Cesar’ to whom 
St. Paul appeals in Ac 25" ; before whose tribunal 
he was twice tried (assuming an earlier acquittal 
and later reimprisonment) ; and in whose imperial 
establishment the apostle had fellow-believers and 
probably converts (Ph 4”). 

Nero’s reign covers an important period of NT 
history, and his attitude towards the early Church 
had a memorable influence on its fortunes. Born 
in A.D. 37, of parents—Domitius and Agrippina— 
who both belonged to the family of the Czesars,* 
Nero was destined from childhood for the imperial 
throne by his ambitious mother, who first (A.D. 49) 
secured her own marriage to the emperor Claudius, 
her uncle; then the betrothal of Nero and Octavia, 
the daughter of Claudius and Messalina (the 
marriage being consummated four years later) ; 
finally, in A.D. 50, the adoption of Nero as the 
emperor’s son and designated successor, with the 
supersession of Claudius’ own son, Britannicus. 
When Claudius died suddenly, in A.D. 54,+ Nero, 
mainly through his mother’s strategy, was peace- 
fully accepted as emperor by army, senate, and 
people (Tac. Ann. xii. 68, 69). 

Trajan is said (Aur. Vict. Hpit. Nero) to have 
described the first quinquennium of Nero’s reign 
as far superior to any other period of imperial rule. 
During those years he was under the guidance of 
Seneca, the philosopher (his tutor in boyhood), and 
of Burrus, prefect of the pretorian guard, an 
honest and virtuous soldier. By these counsellors 
the influence of Agrippina, originally potent, was 
at an early stage counteracted, and eventually sup- 
planted.t: The emperor’s exemplary clemency § 
in the beginning of his reign ; his habitual accessi- 


* Agrippina was a great-granddaughter of Augustus, and 
Domitius a grandson of Octavia the sister of Augustus. 

t According to Pliny (HN xxii. 22), Tac. (Ann. xii. 66), and 
Suet. (Claud. 44), Claudius was poisoned by Agrippina. Suet., 
however, admits discrepancies in the reports as to occasion, 
administration of poison, and attendant circumstances. 

t Tac. Ann. xili. 2, 5, 6, 21, xiv. 2, At the outset of his 
reign Nero gave, on one occasion, as military watchword, ‘The 
best of mothers.’ 

§ Sen. de Clem. i. 1, 11, ii, 1; Tac. Ann. xiii. 11; Suet. 
Nero, 10, The assassination of Silanus, soon after Nero’s 
accession, was without his knowledge, and the compulsory 
suicide of Narcissus against his desire (Tac. Ann. xiii. 1); 
Agrippina being in both cases the responsible agent. 
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bility and liberal provision of spectacles and | this record bristle with improbabilities: (a) the 


largesses (Suet. Nero, 10, 11); his constitutional 
recognition of the authority of the senate (Tac. 
Ann. xiii. 45) ; his laudable endeavours to mitigate 
taxation and suppress extortion (2b. 50, 51); and 
his vigorous foreign policy against Parthian 
aggression and British insurrection,* —all this 
secured favour for Nero personally, as well as 
respect for his government. It caused, also, some 
toleration to be extended to his excessive vanity, 
adulterous amours, and scandalous nocturnal esca- 
pades, when he roamed in disguise throughout the 
city, and committed outrages on peaceful citizens 
(Tac. Ann. xiii. 12, 25, 46). 

It is difficult to believe that, within the first 
year of his reign, Nero (without his mother’s 
complicity and against her desire) deliberately 
poisoned Britannicus, his brother through adop- 
tion, a boy of fourteen. The early incidental 
reference (c. 78 A.D.) to the murder by Josephus 
(BJ I, xiii. 1), and the later detailed account of 
Tacitus (Ann. xiii. 15 ff.), followed by Suetonius 
(Nero, 33) and Dio (61. 7. 4), amply prove that 
the crime was attributed to Nero soon after, if not 
before, his death. Motives are found in Nero’s 
youthful jealousy and fear of an imperial rival 
whom even Agrippina might support. But (1) the 
remark of Tacitus (Ann. i. 1) must be kept in mind 
that the histories of Nero and other early emperors 
were ‘during their reign falsified through fear, and 
after death fabricated through hatred’; (2) Seneca, 
writing soon after Britannicus’ death (de Clem. i. 
11), declares that Nero had never shed the blood 
of a Roman citizen nor of any human being in the 
world; (3) the details of the alleged murder are 
not inconsistent with Nero’s own allegation that 
Britannicus died in a fit of epilepsy.t Sudden 
death was frequently ascribed to poison; and the 
later undoubted crimes of Nero might induce belief 
in his earlier guilt. 

Nero’s connexion (from A.D. 58) with Poppeza 
(the wife of Otho, afterwards emperor), and her 
fatal ascendency over him, became the chief factor 
in his thorough demoralization, and a direct or 
indirect occasion of many of his crimes. Poppza 
coveted the position of empress, and determined to 
secure the divorce and removal of the neglected 
Octavia. Agrippina’s remanent influence stood in 
the way, and must be destroyed. Nero had already 
been partially alienated from his mother by her 
interference with his private habits as well as 
imperial administration ; and her vindictive dis- 
position had raised up enemies against her in the 
court. Poppa fostered filial estrangement and 
eheoraged: the animosity of courtiers. The issue 
was Agrippina’s tragic death, of which two con- 
flicting accounts have come down, both inherently 
improbable—(1) Nero’s own statement to the senate 
(Tac. Ann. xiv. 11) that Agrippina, foiled in an at- 
tempt to compass his death, had atoned for her crime 
by suicide. An ambitious woman might have con- 
spired against a court-party from which she was 
excluded ; but Nero’s death would have destroyed 
her one hope of regaining power. (2) The account 
of Tacitus (xiv. 3-8), followed by Suetonius (Nero, 
34), that Nerowas guilty of deliberate and persistent 
matricide, employing his freedman Anicetus, first 
to cause Agrippina to be shipwrecked, and then, 
on her escape, to assassinate her. The details of 


* Corbulo and Suetonius Paulinus, the two ablest generals of 
their day, were sent, the former in 55 to repel the Parthians, 
the latter in 58 to complete the subjugation of Britain. 

+ Apart from this incident, there is no actual evidence that 
the ancient Romans were acquainted with any poison which, 
after double dilution, could have caused instantaneous death or 
sudden lividness, as related by Tacitus. Undoubtedly, however, 
a distillation from the leaves of the cherry-laurel, which might 
then have been obtained from Asia Minor, would have produced 
the effect desired (Burnett’s Med. Bot. ii. 117). 


secret preparation of a vessel which would suddenly 
fall to pieces, without the majority of the seamen 
knowing what would happen; (6) the hardened 
emperor caressing the mother whose murder he 
had arranged, and clinging fondly to her bosom ; 
(c) the virtuous Burrus and Seneca joining in the 
crime with a calculating callousness worse than 
that ascribed to Nero himself. (d@) Suetonius adds 
that Nero had thrice previously tried to poison 
Agrippina, who had fortified herself beforehand 
with antidotes! It is not improbable that Nero, 
under Poppzea’s influence, believed in his mother’s 
conspiracy against the existing administration ; 
that in the midst of a nocturnal debauch he 
ordered her violent arrest; and that in the con- 
flict occasioned by her resistance she was killed. 

The death of Burrus, in 62 (not without some 
suspicion of poison, Tac. Ann. xiv. 5), relieved 
Poppa of another obstacle to her ambition; and 
the appointment of Tigellinus as prefect of the 
preetorians in his stead provided her with a willing 
accomplice and Nero with another evil genius—a 
fresh instigator to vice as well as crime. Imperial 
orgies became viler and more shameless. Influential 
senators were removed from Rome and assassinated 
(Tac. Ann. xiv. 57, 59): Seneca, in despair, with- 
drew into private life (2b. 53-56). Poppzea’s time 
had come. Octavia, through perjured witness 
pronounced guilty of infidelity, was divorced, 
banished, and finally murdered (Tac. xiv. 60-64). 
Poppea was espoused, and before the close of the 
year, on the birth of a daughter (who died in 
infancy), received the title of Augusta. The un- 
bounded extravagance which the empress and 
Tigellinus encouraged led to financial embarrass- 
ments. These were relieved by charges of treason 
(followed by confiscation) against wealthy citizens, 
through which the upper classes were exasperated ; 
and by oppressive taxation, which made Nero un- 
popular even among those who would have toler- 
ated his crimes ; while the emperor’s exhibition of 
himself upon the stage, however acceptable to the 
lowest class, and publicly applauded, excited much 
private disgust (Tac. xiv. 14, 15). 

Before this time Nero’s relations with the 
Christians had begun. St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans, with its favourable reference to the 
“powers that be’ (13'5), had been written during 
the first quinquennium, to which also belongs the 
charge of superstitio externa (supposed by some to 
be Christianity) against Pomponia Grecina, wife 
of Aulus Plautius (Tac. Ann. xiii. 32; de Rossi, 
Roma Sotter. ii. 360ff.; ef. Lightf. Clement, i. 
30 ff.). The apostle’s arrival in Rome took place, 
probably, soon after Agrippina’s death (see art. 
CHRONOLOGY OF NT in vol. i. p. 424); his mild 
imprisonment, tolerated evangelization, and earlier 
trial, issuing in acquittal (according to the common 
theory), belong to the period of Poppzea’s ascend- 
ency. That St. Paul was tried by Nero in person, 
although not certain, is highly probable; for, 
amid much carelessness, the emperor was par- 
ticular in his attention to appeals from the pro- 
vinces in criminal cases. He received from each of 
his assessors a written opinion, and pronounced 
sentence personally from the tribunal on the fol- 
lowing day (Suet. Nero, 15; cf. Tac. Ann. xiii. 4). 
Poppea had leanings towards Judaism, is de- 
scribed by Josephus (Ant. XX. vill. 11) as QeoreBs, 
and twice interceded with Nero on behalf of Jews 
(Jos. l.c. and Vita, 3). She may not, however, 
have concerned herself with St. Paul’s case; and, 
in the absence of any powerful antagonistic influ- 
ence at court, the elogiwm of Festus would tell 
strongly in the apostle’s favour. The intervention 
of Seneca, the brother of Gallio (indicated in the 
apocryphal Passio Pali, i.), is no more than 
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possible.* Up to the time of Gallio’s proconsul- 
ship (7.é. A.D. 52-3 or 53-4), and probably for some 
years afterwards, the Roman government regarded 
Christians, apparently, as only a sect of Jews. 
The trial at Rome of a Christian who was also 
civis Romanus may have been, as Ramsay suggests 
(Expositor, July 1893), the occasion of a more 
thorough investigation which enlightened the im- 
perial authorities as to the true relation between 
Christianity and Judaism. 

In A.D. 64 the tolerant attitude of Nero’s 
government towards Christianity was suddenly 
transformed into cruel hostility. In July of that 
year took place the great fire at Rome, which 
raged for nine days, and through which, out of 
fourteen civic districts, three were totally, and 
seven partially, destroyed. Nero was at Antium 
when the conflagration broke out. The measures 
taken by the government for the suppression of 
the fire (Tac. Ann. xy. 40); his own fearless super- 
vision of these efforts without a guard (2d. 50); and 
the occurrence of the disaster at a time when the im- 
perial finances were seriously embarrassed, render 
it highly improbable that Nero either instigated 
or deliberately extended the conflagration. But 
he probably gave occasion for the charge of com- 
plicity, which was widely believed at the time,} by 
previous sanitation reforms, laudable but keenly 
opposed (Lanciani, Anc. Rome, p. 122), unbecoming 
admiration of the magnificence of the spectacle, 
ill-disguised pleasure at the opportunity of re- 
building large purtions of the city in a more 
magnificent style, and the significant annexation 
of a considerable part of the desolated area for the 
erection of his ‘Golden House.’t The fact, more- 
over, that the flames, after temporary arrest, 
broke out afresh in the gardens of Tigellinus, 
gave some colour to the suspicion that if he had 
nothing to do with the original fire, he might, 
nevertheless, have caused the second outbreak 
(Tac. Ann. xv. 40).§ The common belief in Nero’s 
guilt, and the danger of revolution, owing to 
bitterness engendered in many thousands of 
ruined and homeless sufferers, led to the em- 
peror, either spontaneously, || or at the suggestion 
of Poppzea{] or some malignant courtier, imput- 
ing the conflagration to the Christians.** Some 


* Seneca, however, who had probably not yet retired, may have 
been an assessor ; and, in any case, to the equitable principles of 
administration established under his influence, the acquittal of 
St. Paul was largely due. 

+ 1t is accepted as a fact by Pliny (ZW xvii. 1. 1), who wrote 
about A.D. 77 ; also by Suetonius (Vero, 38) in a.p. 120. Tacitus 
writes (A.D. 115-117), ‘forte an dolo principis incertum,’ and 
indicates that older authorities were divided in opinion (Ann. 
xv. 38). 

t Of this Golden House, which reached from the Palatine to 
the Esquiline, and had triple colonnades a mile in length, Nero 
declared that ‘now at last he was housed like a human being’ 
(Suet. Vero, 33; cf. Tac. Ann. xv. 42; Middlet. Anc. Rome, ii. 
146). 

§ The story that ‘Nero fiddled while Rome was burning’ 
originated, doubtless, in the report (Tac. Ann. xv. 42) that he 
sang, during the fire, of the ruin of Troy—a report based prob- 
ably on the fact that, a year after the fire, the emperor, with 
questionable taste, read in public his ‘Zvroica,’ a poem con- 
taining frequent allusions to the recent fire (Renan, Hibb. Lect. 
D0. 724.). 

: || Nero might have heard from Jews, at St. Paul’s trial, 
calumnies against the Christians, which, although proved to be 
baseless in the apostle’s case, would now suggest themselves to 
the emperor as a convenient foundation for his charge. 

{ Clement of Rome (Zp. to Cor. 5, 6) writes that the Christians 
suffered ‘through envy and ones The reference is indefi- 
nite, but may apply (in part) to Jews in Nero’s time who em- 
ployed Poppza as a medium for fixing the charge of arson on 
the Christians (Farrar, Harly Days of Christianity, i. 64). 

** There seems to be no good reason for questioning the 
accuracy of Tacitus’ reference to Christians as the sole objects of 
persecution in connexion with the fire. The ‘ingens multitudo’ 
of victims (Tac. Ann, xv. 44) referring to judicial executions, 
need not imply more than several hundreds. Gibbon (Decline 
and Fall, ch. xvi.) conjectures that the real victims were 
Jewish Zealots who had received the name Galileans from 
Judas of Galilee (Ac 587), and thus were afterwards confounded 
with Christian ‘ Galilzans’; but there is no evidence that the 
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lausibility would be given to the charge by their 
icone of pagan temples, many of which perished 
(Tac. Ann. xv. 41), by their supposed disloyalty 
and ‘hostility to society’ (2. 44), and by their 
expectation of an impending destruction of the 
world by fire (2Th 18, 2P 37). According to 
Tacitus, ‘those in the first place were brought to 
trial who made open profession’ (#.¢. of the Chris- 
tian faith). ‘Thereafter, on information elicited 
from these, a great multitude were convicted, far 
less on the charge of incendiarism than of odiwm 
humani generis.’ The injustice of conviction was 
equalled by the brutality of execution. Some 
were ‘covered with the hides of wild beasts and 
worried to death by dogs’ ; and the culmination of 
inhumanity was reached when others, robed in the 
tunica molesta, covered with pitch, were ‘set on 
fire at nightfall’ to illuminate the imperial 
gardens on the occasion of Circensian games 
(Tac. Ann. xv. 44)—a fiendish exaggeration of the 
penalty of death by fire inflicted on malignant 
incendiaries (Juv. vili. 235). Nero does not appear 
to have organized any persecution of Christians 
beyond the city of Rome;* but the notorious 
treatment of them there could not fail to influence 
provincial governors in dealing with other charges 
made against Christians within their respective 
territories. In the Neronian persecution we dis- 
cern a distinct stage in the development of imperial 
policy regarding Christians out of prosecution for 
alleged particular crimes into prosecution on ac- 
count of Christian faith and profession. Whether 
this development was completed under Nero is 
disputable. Ramsay, to whom, mainly, is due the 
abandonment of the old theory that persecution 
‘for the name’ began under Trajan, maintains 
(Church in Rom. Emp. p. 242 ff., and Expositor, 
July 1893) that while the substitution of the 
charge of ‘hostility to society’ for that of arson 
was a notable development, the condemnation of 
Christians even on the later charge ‘was pro- 
nounced in respect not of the name, but of serious 
offences (flagitia) connected with the name,’ and 
that ‘Christianity had not yet come to be recog- 
nized as in itself a crime.’ There would have 
been otherwise no occasion (he argues) for any 
lengthened second trial of St. Paul as described 
in2Ti4. Sanday (Lzpos., June 1893) and Hardy 
(Christianity and the Rom. Govt.) hold that odiwm 
humant generis is not a definite charge, but an 
assumed characteristic of Christianity, and that 
the condemnation of Christians on this account 
is tantamount to a proscription of the name. 
They appeal to 1 P 4°; but Ramsay, while not 
denying the Petrine authorship of the Epistle, 
dates it c. 80 A.D. At some date soon after 
the horrors of A.D. 64—perhaps in 65 (see art. 
CHRONOLOGY OF NT in vol. i. p. 420)—occurred 
St. Paul’s second imprisonment and trial, issuing 
in his martyrdom. By this time the ferocity 
of persecution had abated; and the apostle, 
even if confined in the Mamertine prison, appears 
to have been tried in an orderly manner (2 Ti 4), 
and would probably be condemned under the 
charge of ‘odium,’ or as a disturber of the imperial 
Zealots were ever so called. Merivale (Romans under Empire, 
ch, liv.) and H. Schiller (Gesch. d. rém. Kais. p. 433 ff.) suppose 
that the persecution assailed both Jews and Christians, to 
whom the name of ‘the Christ’ alike belonged, but that the 
memory of the Christian sufferers alone was preserved. The 
silence of Josephus, however, who professes (Ant. xx. viii. 3) to 
record accurately all that happened to the Jews under Nero, 
and especially their calamities, tells heavily against both 
theories ; while the limitation of the persecution to Christians 
by Tacitus is confirmed, so far, by Suetonius (e790, 16). 

* The earliest writer who asserts an extension of the imperial 
persecution to the provinces is Orosius (Hist. vii. 7), who wrote 
c. 400 A.D. Regarding a mutilated inscription found at Pompeii, 
of doubtful interpretation, but supposed to refer to a bloody 
persecution of Christians there, prior to a.p. 79, see Aubé, 
Perséc. p. 415 ff., and Schaff, Apostolic Christianity, p. 384. 
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eace. Regarding St. Peter’s alleged arrival in 
tome and martyrdom about the same time, see 
art. PETER.* The alleged banishment of St. John 
under Nero (contrary to Iren. adv. Her. v. 30, 
and Eus. HF iii. 18. 20) rests mainly + on what is 
regarded as strong internal evidence for the com- 
position of Rev in 68-69 (see REVELATION [Book 
OF]). The Neronian persecution was the first of 
three outstanding events in close succession (the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the settlement of St. 
John in Asia being the other two) which paved 
the way for the consolidation of Jewish and 
Gentile Christendom. Amid common peril and 
suffering, the sectional friction noted in Ph 15% 
would decline and mutual sympathy increase ; 
while the fiery ordeal would rid the Roman Church 
at once of Judaizing false brethren who alienated 
Gentile believers from the Jewish Christian com- 
munity, and also of Gentile professors whose 
lax morality prejudiced Jewish believers against 
Gentile Christians as a whole. 

In A.D. 65 the widespread discontent aroused by 
the conflagration and its supposed origin, by the 
divorce and death of Octavia, and by the emperor’s 
murderous rapacity and extortionate levies, issued 
in a powerful conspiracy being organized, the ob- 
ject of which was to depose Nero, and to enthrone 
Calp. Piso, a man of noble birth, great wealth, 
and general popularity. Many senators, knights, 
and other influential persons were drawn into the 

lot, including Fenius Rufus, one of the prefects ; 
lautius, consul-elect ; Lucan the poet, Seneca’s 
nephew ; and Senecio, one of Nero’s most intimate 
courtiers. The conspiracy was prematurely dis- 
closed by the imprudence or the treachery of some 
who were implicated, and. the leaders of the 
movement were put to death. Among others 
condemned without evidence was Seneca, whom 
Nero constrained to commit suicide. A reign of 
terror ensued. ‘The city was thronged with 
funerals, the Capitol with victims’ (Tac. Ann. xy. 
71). On flimsy pretexts, almost every prominent 
citizen whose virtue rebuked Nero’s vices, whose 
wealth tempted his cupidity, or whose popularity 
excited his jealous fear, was mercilessly executed. 
The most notable victims were the senators Thrasea 
and Sorranus, whose death Tacitus (Ann. xv. 21) 
ascribes to Nero’s passionate desire to ‘ extirpate 
virtue itself.’ Petronius, long a prime favourite, 
killed himself to avoid execution. The cruelty of 
the emperor was matched by the callousness of a 
populace whose hostility he averted by largesses 
and spectacles ; by the servility, also, of a debased 
senate which condoned the condemnation of its 
noblest members. It outdid the former deification 
of deceased emperors by decreeing the erection of 
a temple to Nero, as to a god, in his lifetime; and 
it voted divine honours to Poppa, at the instance 
of the emperor, for once remorseful, when he had 
killed her with a kick during pregnancy (Tac. 
Ann. xv. 74, xvi. 21f.). 

Amid his career of shameless debauchery, un- 
natural self-prostitution, and murderous frenzy, 
Nero remained a devotee of art. He played on 
the lyre, and was vain of his voice; he posed as an 
orator, and wrote tolerable poetry; he attained 


* Nero occupies a prominent place in apocryphal and legend- 
ary ‘Acts of Apostles,’ particularly in the Acts of Peter and 
Paul. He is there represented as deceived by Simon Magus 
(through a magic trick) into the belief that Simon after being 
beheaded had come to life again. Ultimately, when Simon 
attempts to fly, Peter’s invocation causes him to fall into the 
Via Sacra and to be killed. This, however, does not prevent 
Nero from ordering Peter to be crucified and Paul to be beheaded. 

+ The external evidence includes (1) the title of the Syriac 
Version of Rev (ascribed to 6th cent.); (2) the Syriac Apocry- 
phal History of John (Wright’s Trans. ii. 56); (3) Hieron. adv. 
Jov. i. 26, where (if the reading be correct) Tertullian is in- 
accurately reported as ascribing to Nero St. John’s torture 
prior to exile. 


some proficiency in painting and sculpture; he 
acted on the public stage, and was an accomplished 
charioteer (Tac. Ann. xiv. 14, 21; Suet. Nero, 
52, 53). A visit to Greece, long projected, and 
accomplished in A.D. 66, provided him with the 
opportunity not only of gratifying his artistic 
tastes, but of enjoying an apparently greater 
appreciation of his talents than even a servile 
Roman crowd could supply. National Greek 
games, which recurred in successive years, were 
all crowded into the period of his visit, so that he 
might be awarded every notable prize for music, 
acting, and chariot-racing, and attain the coveted 
distinction of ‘periodonikes,’ or universal victor. 
He rewarded Greek adulation by declaring Achaia 
‘free’; and endeavoured at once to benefit Greek 
commerce and to glorify himself by initiating a 
scheme—soon given up—for piercing the Isthmus 
of Corinth (Suet. Nero, 23f. ; Dio, lxiii. 10-16). 

The visit to Greece caused no interruption in 
the course of imperial bloodshed. Rich victims 
were to be found in Achaia, as in Italy. Ignoble 
jealousy and fear prompted Nero to summon from 
the East the brilliant conqueror Corbulo, only to 
condemn him to immediate suicide, the general’s 
sole crime being that he had been urged, but had 
refused, to proclaim himself emperor. In Rome 
executions and confiscations continued under the 
delegated authority of Helius, a freedman (Dio, 
xiii. 12, 17). Meanwhile, however, disaffection 
among citizens and armies had developed into an 
organized conspiracy to place Galba, governor of 
Hither Spain, on the throne; and when Nero 
returned to Rome in the spring of 68, loaded with 
laurels, it was already too late to stem the tide of 
insurrection. Sycophantic senators and courtiers 
deserted him; the preetorian guard was seduced 
by bribes from its mercenary allegiance. Eventu- 
alien Nero fled from Rome in disguise to the 
suburban villa of a faithful freedman ; and, after 
exclaiming Qualis artifex pereo! stabbed himself 
on the approach of emissaries from the senate, to 
avoid a more painful and ignominious doom (Suet. 
Nero, 42-49). A touching incident lights up the 
gloom of this closing ‘tragedy of the Cvsars.’ 
The last ministries to the dead were performed by 
two nurses* of his innocent childhood, and by an 
early cast-off mistress (Acte) whom he had once 
sincerely loved (7b. 50). 

The obscurity of Nero’s death led to the wide- 
spread belief that he had not really died, but was 
in concealment or had escaped to Parthia, and 
would reappear to re-claim the empire for the 
Cesarean dynasty, of which he was the last repre- 
sentative. In spite of his crimes and misrule, 
which the troubles that followed his death par- 
tially overshadowed, a party in the empire re- 
mained loyal to his memory, and several pretended 
Neros arose to take advantage of the belief in his 
survival (Tac. Hist. i. 2, ii. 8; Suet. Nero, 57). 
The belief extended to Jewish and Christian 
circles. It is embodied in Bk. iv. (vv.2!9f 187f-) 
of the Stbylline Oracles, which is usually dated 
c. 80 A.D. and is probably of purely Jewish origin 
(Harnack, Chronol. p. 582); also in Bk. y, %- 91-363 
by a Christian Sibyllist, who hints (v.*) at Nero’s 
revival rather than survival. Such revival is more 
distinctly referred to at the close of the Carmen 
Apologeticum of Commodian (c. 250 A.D.); by 
(Pseudo ?) Victorinus, who writes of Nero as ‘to be 
raised’ (Comm. Apoc.); and by Augustine (de Civ. 
Dei, xx. 19), who mentions two current notions 
of his time,—that of pagans, who supposed Nero 
to be still alive, and that of Christians, who ex- 
pected him to rise from the dead as Antichrist. 


* The tomb of Ecloge, one of these nurses, was recently dis- 
covered in the very place where Nero perished (Lanciani, 
Pag. and Chr, Rome, p. 190). 
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According to some writers, the expectation of 
Nero’s return finds expression even in the Book 
of Revelation (13° 171°-)—in the description of the 
beast whose ‘ deathstroke was healed,’ ‘ which was 
and is not,’ and is ‘of or from the seven kings’ 
and ‘an eighth.’* That the Apocalypse (even if 
the date in the end of the reign of Domitian, as 
attested by Ireneus, adv. Her. v. 30, be upheld) 
should contain reminiscences of Nero and _ the 
Neronian persecution, is only what might have 
been anticipated. The reference to the beast may 
have been suggested not merely by Dn 7, but by 
a designation of Nero in Christian circles as ‘mala 
bestia’ (Lact. de Mor. Pers. 2, who may there 
reproduce an epithet handed down from former 
times), and by his vile habit of covering himself 
with the skin of a wild beast, and in that disguise 
assaulting men and women (Suet. Nero, 29). The 
war of the beast with the saints (Rev 13’), the cry 
of the slain martyrs, ‘How long?’ (6%), and the 
description of ‘Babylon’ as drunken with their 
blood (176 184), may be reminiscences of the trucu- 
lent tribulation of A.D.64. The fact of the number 
666 being the equivalent of Neron Kaisar written 
in Hebrew characters may be more than a coin- 
cidence.t| But the recognition of such Neronian 
colouring (more or less) appears to the present 
writer quite compatible (1) with rejection of 
dubious references to the literal return or revival 
of Nero (so Zéckler, Comm. im loc.), and (2) with 
the view t that the beast is not Nero exceptionally 
as an individual, nor even the Roman government 
exclusively, but rather the entire antichristian 
world-power, represented, in the time of the writer, 
by the ungodly and persecuting pagan empire, and 
embodied, throughout the ages, in all that is 
opposed to the progress of Christ’s kingdom. 

After every possible allowance is made for 
exaggerations on the part of these unknown 
original authorities on whom Tacitus and others 
relied, Nero remains a moral monstrosity. His 
fundamental vice appears to have been vanity 
rather than cruelty. Originally well disposed, 
even amiable and generous, he became through 
inordinate vanity the moral prey of base and self- 
seeking flatterers, and intolerant of all who could 
not, or would not, pander to his insatiable lust for 
applause. This morbid vanity made him crave 
for notoriety not only in what was harmless, but 
in extravagance, wantonness, reckless exercise of 
despotic power, and provision of fresh stimulants 
to the jaded popular appetite for exciting ‘ pleasure.’ 
Vanity, moreover, constrained him to regard as 
enemies to be removed all whose character or popu- 
larity detracted from his own reputation, and as 
indispensable victims those whose wealth would be 
serviceable for the gratification of his cravings. 
The only possible palliation of his later enormities 
is the supposition that through vicious indulgence 
of his passions he had become, at intervals, in- 
sane (Wiedemeister and Baring-Gould). 


* Bleek, Intr. NT, 233; Reuss, Hist. Th. Chr. Bk. iv. ch. iv. 3 
Renan, Antich. chs. xiii. xvi.; Farrar, Early Days of Chris- 
tianity, chs. xxvii. xxviii. ; Bousset, Offenb. Joh. The composi- 
tion of the Apoc. is referred by these writers to the time of 
Galba or of Vespasian (A.D. 68-69), and the alleged reference to 
Nero Redivivus is associated with the appearance about that 
time of a pseudo-Nero in the island Cythnus (Tac. Hist. ii. 8). 
The most significant alleged parallel, however, between the 
Beast and the returning Nero (viz. ‘one of the seven kings’ 
who is ‘fallen,’ yet to be ‘an eighth’) depends on a disputable 
exegesis of x tay érré tors. This rendering, ‘is one of’ (instead 
of ‘proceedeth from’), although grammatically tenable (cf. Ac 
218), is not in accord with the usus of Rey, which elsewhere 
inserts és (713 157 171 219), 

t Fritzsche, Anal. iii. 1 (1831) ; Reuss, 7.c. ; Renan, p. 415 ff. ; 
Farrar, vol. ii. 292 ff.; Zéckler, Com. on Apoc. and others. Jewish 
Christians were familiar with Gematria, the numerical indication 
of names (Farrar in Epos. 1879, v. 369). The non-identification, 
however, of Nero with the 666 by any early writer is significant. 

t Hengst., Auberlen, Lange, Alf., Mill, and others. 
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NEST (j2 kén, veoroid, voroid).—The receptacle 
constructed by a bird in which to lay its eggs and 
rear its young (Dt 22° 32"). Swallows make their 
nest in the Lord’s house (?Ps 84%) ; eagles, on in- 
accessible pinnacles of the rocks (Job 3977). Hence 
a secure fortification, PE in the mountains, is 
called a nest (Nu 2471, Jer 491°, Ob4, Hab 2%). 
Many birds return, from year to year, to the same 
nest, and do not wander in search of another (Pr 
278) ; a forsaken nest is a special type of desolation 
(Is 162m). A quiet, assured, permanent home is 
called a nest (Job 29"). The gippér makes its 
nest in the cedars, and the stork her house (nest) 
in the fir trees (Ps 104”). Hence the ‘inhabitress 
(Jer 2273) of Lebanon’ is said to make her ‘nest in 
the cedars,’ and ‘all the fowls of heaven made their 
nests’ in the boughs of the emblematic Assyrian 
cedar tree(Ezk315),7.¢. all nations were under Assyr. 
protection. The art with which birds conceal their 
nests is alluded to (Is 10%). Owls choose ruins (Is 
345); doves, holes of the rock (Jer 48%). The 
‘rooms’ in the ark are called kinnim, ‘nests’ (Gn 
64m), perhaps in allusion to the nests of gregarious 
birds, as martens, rock pigeons, etc. 

The nests of the NT (Mt 8”, Lk 9°) are not vocoval 
but Kkaracknveces=‘resting places,’ or ‘roosting 
perches.’ This makes the Saviour’s comparison 
more forcible. He has not merely no home, but 
not even a cave like a fox, or a lodging place 
like a bird. With this corresponds the verb xara- 
oxnvdw, which is tr4 (Mt 13%2, Mk 482, Lk 13%) ‘lodge,’ 
and (Ac 27°) quoted from Ps 16°, where the Heb. 
is jax yishkén (LXX karacknvdce), ‘rest.’ The 
word means camping or bivouacking, not residing. 

G. E. Post. 

NET.—See FISHING. 


NETAIM.—AYV of 1 Ch 4% reads, ‘Those that 
dwelt among plants (RVm plantations) and hedges,’ 
but RV gives ‘the inhabitants of Netaim and 
Gederah,’ and this is probably the correct tr™ of 
m7 oye; ravi. The taking of myn: as a proper 
name ‘is supported by the LXX (B ’Agaelu, A 
*Araeiu). The site has not been identified, but 
Netaim, like GEDERAH (wh. see), was probably in 
the Shephélah of Judah. 


NETHANEL (5x33 ‘God has given’; Nadavarjnr ; 
ef. the NT name Nathanael).—1. The ‘ prince’ (s¥v3) 
of Issachar, Nu 18 2° 738- 231015, 92, One of David’s 
brothers, 1 Ch 24, 3, One of the priests who blew 
trumpets when the ark was brought up from the 
house of Obed-edom, 1Ch15™4, 4, A Levite, father 
of Shemaiah, 1 Ch 24°. 5. One of Obed-edom’s sons, 
1 Ch 26%. 6. A ‘prince’ (1¥) sent by Jehoshaphat 
to teach in the cities of Judah, 2 Ch 177. 7 A 
chief of the Levites in the reign of Josiah, 2 Ch 
35°. 8. A priest who had married a foreign wife, 
Ezr 10”=Nathanael of 1 Es 9”. 9. Representa- 
tive of the priestly class of Jedaiah, under the 
high priest Joiakim, Neh 12%. 40. A Levite musi- 
cian who took part in the ceremony of dedicating 
the walls, Neh 12°, 

Gray (Heb. Proper Names, p. 210 et passim) 
considers that the name 5y3n} is probably ‘of late 
origin,’ and possibly also ‘ of artificial character,’ 

J. A. SELBIE. 
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NETHANIAH (73303 ; in Jer 36" 408 41°, 1 Ch 25”, 
2 Ch 178 smn; ‘J” hath given’; ef. Nethanel 
2xini).—1. The father of Ishmael the murderer of 
Gedaliah, 2 K 9523. a, Jer 408: 14. 15 4]11- 6f. 9. 10f, 15f. 18 
(LXX NaGavias, but in 2 K 25% A has Maé@avias), 
2. An Asaphite, chief of the fifth class of the 
temple choir, 1 Ch 25%: ? (A in both has Naéavtas, 
B in first NaanNlas, in second Na@dv). 3. A Levite 
who was sent by Jehoshaphat to teaeh in the 
cities of Judah, 2 Ch 178 (B Mavéavias, A Na@avias). 
4. The father of Jehudi, Jer 36 [Gr. 43]*4. B omits 
Tov lovdel, which is read by A between Nyplov and 
vidvy Nadavlov. 


NETHINIM (AV Nethinims). —The word is 
always preceded by the article, oynjn, ‘the 
Nethinim.’ In one passage, Ezr 8”, the Keré 
has the regular participial form o’yn37. The un- 
used sing. }n} is a noun of the same class as 
vox, mvp. The LXX usually has of Nadewelu, but 
in several passages there are obvious clerical 
errors, such as Tév ’Adavelu, Kadeweiu; 1 Ch 9? 
has of dedouévar. The Pesh. generally transliterates 


(sha: but in some places omits ; at 1 Ch 97 it has 
Borg (sojourers), at Ezr 8? 201.) (e 


p20? (of the men whom David gave), at Neh 10% 
{28 (servants), and at Neh 112} COs DS (their 


servants). Josephus (Ant. XI. v. 1) calls them lepé- 
dovAo, and this agrees well with the obvious deri- 
vation of the word from jn3}=‘to give’: they 
were the men given to the temple as its slaves to 
perform the lowest menial offices there. 

Very little is said about the early history of the 
Nethinim. Nu 31° 47 (R) states that at the close 
of the campaign against the Midianites ‘ Moses 
took one drawn out of every fifty, both of man 
and of beast, and gave them (}m1) unto the Levites.’ 
Jos 9?” (R) relates that the Gibeonites were punished 
for their guile by being made ‘ hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for the congregation and for the 
altar of the Lord.’ In the historical books there 
is no further reference to persons occupying such 
a position until Ezekiel bitterly denounces the 
employment of heathens in connexion with the 
sanctuary : ‘Let it suffice you of all your abomi- 
nations, in that ye have brought in aliens, uncir- 
cumcised in heart, and uncircunicised in flesh, to be 
in my sanctuary,’ 44°°7, ‘ Aliens,’ though it may 
be doubted whether they were allowed to remain 
uncircumcised, had been unhesitatingly employed 
by former generations in doing the drudgery of 
the temple, and the disagreeable tasks requisite to 
sacrificial worship. Many of them may have con- 
tinued to be heathen at heart notwithstanding 
their enforced conformity to the worship of J”. 
Others certainly became devout worshippers of the 
God of Israel. And this protest of Ezekiel’s was 
for a long time quite ineffectual : so strict a zealot 
as Ezra welcomed the services of the Nethinim. 

It is in the books of Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
Chronicles that this class of temple servants 
comes prominently into view. The list of their 
family-names contained in Ezr 2%-54, Neh 74998, 
confirms the generally accepted belief that they 
were in great part descendants of captives taken 
in war. The names have quite a foreign air. 
‘The children of Meunim,’ Ezr 2°, were in all 
probability descended from the Meunim, the 
people of Maon, whom Uzziah conquered (2 Ch 
267; cf. 2 Ch 20! LXX). ‘The children of 
Nephisim,’ Ezr 2°°, are doubtless representatives 
of the race mentioned Gn 25%. ‘The children of 
Solomon’s servants,’ who, in both lists, immedi- 
ately follow the Nethinim, are spoken of in such a 
way as to show that their functions were substan- 


tially the same as those performed by the Nethinim, 
but that they occupied a slightly lower plane. 
Their ancestors may have been Canaanites given to 
the temple by Solomon, or captives taken by him in 
war. Ezr 8” asserts that David and his princes 
gave the Nethinim ‘for the service of the Levites’ : 
such a gift would be sure to consist of captives. 

It is, however, in the actual accounts of the 
Return from the Exile that we find ourselves on 
firm ground. From the two lists already referred 
to, Ezr 2-54 and Neh 748-56, we learn that 392 
Nethinim and children of Solomon’s servants 
formed part of the first company, which returned 
to Jerusalem under Zerubbabel, B.c. 588. Eighty 
years later, when Ezra had started on his moment- 
ous journey to the Holy City, he discovered that 
amongst his companions were very few ministers 
for the house of God. He therefore halted beside 
‘the river that runneth to Ahava,’ and sent to 
procure a supply of suitable men from a city 
called Casiphia. We are hardly entitled to argue 
from the corrupt text of Ezr 8 that the person 
whose aid he especially invoked was himself a 
Nathin, although the EV runs, ‘I told them what 
they should say unto Iddo, and his brethren the 
Nethinim.’ The LXX omits the name Iddo: ‘I 
put in their mouth words to say to their brethren.’ 
If this omission does not commend itself to our 
judgment, we may, with the minimum of textual 
alteration, read “3m) ns), ‘and his brethren, and 
the Nethinim,’ or may omit “37 as a gloss on 
onmve. The last-named expedient seems best: the 
Nethinim in y.” are not senders, but sent ; Iddo 
and his brethren, the former in particular, were 
Levites who possessed authority over all who were 
qualified to serve in the temple, including the 
Nethinim (see vv.¥: 18-19), And it appears from 
v.” that 220 Nethinim were now sent to strengthen 
Ezra’s hands. Thirteen years later, when Nehe- 
miah had joined his dispirited fellow-countrymen 
in Jerusalem, and had put new life into them by 
inducing them to rebuild the city walls, ‘the 
Nethinim dwelt in Ophel, unto the place over 
against the water-gate toward the east, and the 
tower that standeth out’ (Neh 3%), V.% of the 
same chapter mentions ‘the house of the 
Nethinim.’ Hence it would appear that such 
of them as resided in Jerusalem had a quarter 
of their own on the southern continuation of the 
temple hill. From this post they would easily 
reach the scene of their daily duties, the temple 
itself. And ‘they were thus posted near to the 
exit which communicated with the Virgin’s Spring ; 
and if their duties at the temple at all resembled 
those of the Gibeonites, we can understand why 
their residence over against the water-gate is thus 
carefully noted’ (Ryle, Hzra, etc. p. lviii). Some 
of the Nethinim, however, lived in other cities 
which Ezr 2” designates as specially belonging to 
the ministers of the temple. Wherever they 
lived, they, in common with the other religious 
officials, were freed by the decree of Artaxerxes 
(Ezr 74) from ‘tribute, custom, or toll.’ Those 
who dwelt in Jerusalem, possibly their brethren in 
the other towns also, formed a guild under two 
superintendents. These two, at any rate in Nehe- 
miah’s time, were chosen out of their own class, 
for Ziha, one of the two (Neh 117), is in the lists 
at Ezr 2%, Neh 7%. 

We hear but little concerning the Nethinim 
subsequently to this period. It is easy to trace 
the gradual incorporation of the singers and the 
doorkeepers with the Leyvites. It is practically 
certain that the Nethinim, who are so often men- 
tioned immediately after these two classes, obtained 
the same privilege. In the post-exilic legislation 
the Levites alone are mentioned, and almost take 
the name Nethinim. Nu 3° 18° (both P) state that 
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the Levites were os} on} to Aaron and his sons. 
And 1 Ch 634: (Heb.) 48 (Eng-) declares that the Levites 
were o’nn3 ‘ for all the service of the tabernacle of 
the house of God.’ Cf. also 1 Es 1 rots Aevetrats, 
iepodovXors Tod Iopayjd. Ezekiel’s reform is thus at 
last carried out in the letter, perhaps in the spirit 
also. Schiirer (GJV®* ii. 279 [MJP It. i. 273]) has 
shown, that although the Talmudical writers fre- 
quently refer to the Nethinim, they exhibit no 
real sense of the existence and activity of such an 
order, for they ascribe the performance of the 
duties which once devolved on this order to 
another set of men altogether, the mun or the 
7372 778, the young sons of the priests. The name 
Nethinim supplies an object on which these writers 
may pour out their bitterness against everything 
that is not strictly Jewish. ‘Ezra removed them 
as it is said (Neh 11”) : the servants dwell in dark- 
ness, and in the world to come God will put them 
away from Him, according to the words Ezk 48": 
the servants of the city shall serve Him’ (Kiddush. 
iv. 1); ‘a priest is before a Levite, a Levite before 
an Israelite, an Israelite before a Mamzer, a 
Mamzer before a Nathin, a Nathin before a 
proselyte, a proselyte before a manumitted slave’ 
(Hora. iii. 8). At Jebam. i. 4, an Israelite is 
forbidden to marry a descendant of those devoted 
to the temple service, and this is grounded on 
28S 217. Such passages as Jebam. vi. 2, vii. 5, 
viii. 8, Maccoth iti. 1, Kethub. i. 8, iii. 1, Kid- 
dush. iii. 12, may also be consulted. 

Similar institutions have existed in other lands, 
both in ancient and in modern times. Hermann 
(Lehrb. der Griech. Antig.? Theil 2, p. 107) points 
out that it was as natural for a temple as for an 
individual to possess slaves who would perform 
the lower duties which were necessary daily. In 
a note he refers to Pausan. x. 32. 8, rod Geod 
dod\o. ; and v. 13. 2, éorl dé 6 Evdeds ex TOV olKxeTov 
Tov Avés, Epyov dé aire mpdbxerrat Ta és Tas Ovolas Eva 
reraypevov Anuparos Kal moreor mapéxew Kal dvdpl 
lduirp. In proof that these slaves were captives 
taken in war, or persons bought with money, he 
points to Pausan. ili. 18. 3, and to Herod. vi. 134: 
in the latter place an alyuddwros yivn is called 
vrogdKwpos Tv xOovlwy OeGv. Burckhardt (Travels 
in Arabia, i. 288 ff.) says that the employment of 
slaves or eunuchs in the mosque at Mecca is of 
very ancient date, Moawya Ibn Abi Sofyan, a short 
time after Mohammed, having ordered slaves for 
the Kaaba. ‘The eunuchs perform the duty of 
police officers in the temple; they prevent dis- 
orders, and daily wash and sweep, with large 
brooms, the pavement round the Kaaba. . 
The number of eunuchs never exceeds forty, and 
they are supplied by pashas and other grandees, 
who send them, when young, as presents to the 
mosque: one hundred dollars are sent with each 
as an outfit. Mohammed Aly presented ten young 
eunuchs to the mosque.’ See, further, art. PRIESTS 
AND LEVITES. 


LITERATURE.—There is an excellent brief account of the 
Nethinim in Ryle’s Ezra and Neh. p. lviii, and in the Notes 
to that Commentary. The art. GENEALOGY, in vol. ii. of this 
Dictionary, p. 160, gives the lists of Ezr, Neh, and 1 Es; but the 
spelling of the names in the leading MSS deserves careful 
attention. It should also be mentioned that Torrey, who does 
not stand alone, holds that all the OT passages which mention 
the Nethinim are from the Chronicler, whom he considers quite 
unreliable. See his Composition, etc., of Ezra-Nehemiah, p. 17. 
The reader may consult also Bertholet, Die Stellung der Isr. u. 
der Juden zu den Fremden, pp. 52, 183, 342. 


J. TAYLOR. 

NETOPHAH (753; in Ezr B Nerwod, A Nedurd ; 
in Neh B omits, A ’Averwhd, ~ Nerwod ; in 1 Es B 
NeréBas, A Nerwodaé; Vulg. Netupha).—A town, 
the name of which first occurs in the list of the 
exiles who returned under Zerubbabel (Ezr 2?2= 
Neh 7%%=1 Es 518). Owing to its position in this 
list between Bethlehem and Anathoth, it has been 


argued that Netophah must have lain somewhere 
to the south of Jerusalem, between the capital 
and Bethlehem, and is to be identified with 
Khurbet wnm-Toba. More probable is the view 
that the name Netophah is still preserved in the 
modern Beit Nettif at the entrance to the Wady 
es-Sunt or Vale of Elah; the valley of Beth 
Netophah, which is mentioned in the Mishna 
(Shebiith ix. 5), will then correspond to that Bis 
of the Wady en-Najil which connects the Wady 
es-Sunt and the Wady es-Surar (Guérin, Jud. il. 
374 ff. ; PEF Mem. iii. 24 ; Neubauer, Géogr. p. 128 ; 
Buhl, GAP p. 194). ; 

Netophah was the birthplace of two of David’s 
heroes, Maharai and Heldai (2 S 2378”), and also 
of Seraiah, one of the captains who supported 
Gedaliah (2 K 25%, Jer 408 [EPHAI]): according to 
1 Ch 9}° it was a priestly city, inhabited by singers 
(Neh 12%). Hence the Gentilic name the Neto- 
phathite(s) (nb7; 28 B 6 “Evrwdareirys, A 6 
Nerwpabeirns; 2K B é Nedpabteirns, A 6 NeOwoa- 
Geirns ; L\ChBoNeOwdarel . . . dNetwparel, A Nerw- 
aGl (dis), RdNorwpabel. . . Nerwabel ; in Neh 12°8 
B omits, A Netwall). J. F. STENNING. 


NETOPHAS (B NeréSas, A Nerwoaé).—l Es 58= 
NETOPHAH of Ezr 2??|| Neh 725. 


NETTLE.—Two Heb. words are tr? in AV and 
RV ‘nettle.’ (1) bom hardl occurs twice (Job 307, 
Zeph 2°), and in the plural form odin hdérilim 
once (Pr 24%). (2) winp kimmdsh (Is 341%), or win»p 
kimésh (Hos9°). The pl. form mswap kimméshénim 
(Pr 2431) is tr? in EV ‘thorns.’ The sense and con- 
text of the first two passages in which kinumésh and 
kimésh occur are well met by the rendering ‘nettle,’ 
and this rendering is supported by many versions 
and scholars. If it be adopted, then kimméshénim 
should be also rendered by ‘nettles’ instead of 
‘thorns.’ In that case hdérdélim (Pr 24%!) cannot be 
tr? ‘nettles.’ This has led commentators to seek for 
another plant which will fulfil all the conditions. 
The haraé must grow in the wilderness, associated 
with the malliah (mallows AV, saltwort RV), 
shi (bushes), and the retem, and must be large 
enough for the famine-stricken outcasts to gather 
beneath (Job 30%”). It must be something that 
would naturally be associated with salt pits as an 
emblem of desolation (Zeph 2°). It must be some- 
thing that covers the face of a waste field (Pr 24%). 
Celsius (Hierobot. ii. 165) gives a list of candidates, 
which he rejects in favour of Zizyphus Spina- 
Christi. Royle thinks that hardl is the same as 
the Arab. khardal=mustard. This would require 
the supposition that 1 had been written by mistake 
for 7. The wild mustards would suit all the con- 
ditions, being plants which grow in neglected situa- 
tions (wildernesses), which cover deserted fields, 
and which grow large enough to enable several 
persons to gather under them. Still there is no 
proof that this is the correct rendering. ‘ Wild 
vetches’ (RVm in all the passages ; cf. ‘chick-pea’ 
of Oxf. Heb. Lex.) would hardly suit the conditions. 
The present writer is inclined to look upon the 
word as generic, and equivalent to thorn, scrub, 
or,brush, either one of which would fulfil all the 
conditions. Such serubs are to be found every- 
where in the desolate places, and include a con- 
siderable number of such plants as the three 
indigenous species of boxthorn, Lycitum Ewropeum, 
L., L. Arabicum, Schweinf., and L. Barbarum, L. 
(all of which are known in Arab. as ‘ausaj), and 
Nitraria tridentata, Desf., the gharkad. All of 
these are thorny shrubs, growing in waste places 
and in salty soil, and would furnish a suflicient 
shade to be welcome to a sun-stricken wretch such 
as Job describes. The thorny Zizyphus and Acacia 
scrubs would also suit the generic meaning. 
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Admitting the soundness of the above considera- 
tions, we should confine the rendering ‘nettle’ to 
the second of the above Heb. terms. 

Of nettles we have Urtica wrens, L., U. dioica, 
L., U. pilulifera, L., and U. membranacea, Poir, 
all of which*are known in Arab. as kurreis or 
kureis or kurds, which mean a stinging plant. 
These are universal in neglected fields and gardens. 
In the deserts we find Forskahlea tenacissima, L., 
the dizzdk of the Arabs, the name of which signifies 
a plant which sticks or clings. It belongs to the 
same Order as Urtica. The signification of the 
Arab names of all these species is similar to that 
of kinvmésh. G. E. Post. 


NEW, NEWNESS (vn; cabs, véos, kawvdrns).—In 
the East many tendencies converge towards the 
veneration of use and wont. Of these the follow- 
ing are the most noteworthy :—(1) The uniformity 
with which a certain kind of weather prevails 
through a certain season of the year, Gn 8”, 
1S 12'638; (2) the conservative influence of the 
patriarchal form of government; (3) the trans- 
mission of the same handicraft, such as masonry, 
weaving, etc., from father to son; (4) the fact 
that when lands are sold, the agricultural labourers 
continue to occupy the small houses of the village 
included in the property, and thus become practi- 
cally serfs upon the estate; (5) the religious con- 
es that whatever exists, exists by the will of 

od. 

By such influences Orientals come to regard 
Custom as a regulative power of high authority. 
One of their Arabic proverbs says, ‘ Everything 
follows Custom—even religion,’ and another, ‘ The 
world is composed of earth, air, fire, water—and 
Custom.’ Hence anything departing from the 
usual routine affects Orientals with profound 
surprise, and finds them unprepared to account 
for it or deal with it. The Indian Mutiny was 
quelled by quick initiative. In every unexpected 
situation Orientals have one exclamation, ‘ What 
shall I do?’ In the presence of anything novel 
they give themselves up to the simple pleasure of 
surprise, without much attempt to find the ex- 
planation of what is strange in the action of 
familiar forces. Every phenomenon in nature is 
referred at once to the First Cause with the 
exclamation, ‘Praise to the Creator’; and on 
seeing any ingenious mechanism or hearing of 
any incident of conspicuous veracity or unselfish- 
ness, it is enough to say as an expression of the 
general feeling, ‘This is new, we have never 
seen anything like this!’ The mental habit that 
passes over secondary causes leads Orientals to 
set a slight value on the patience and precision of 
thought and statement required for the discovery 
and application of such causes. The moral forces 
which adorn conduct and character are also re- 
garded as given rather than cultivated. 

The prevalence of routine, and the mystery con- 
nected with anything unusual, coupled with the 
excitable nature of the people, cause everything 
new to be attractive. 

Throughout the Bible there are many instances 
of the astonishment, attractiveness, and authority 
connected with strange occurrences and new be- 
ginnings. With regard to natural and religious 
seasons, each day has its light and darkness, week 
is separated from week. The appearance of the 
new moon announcing the commencement of the 
month was also a day of religious festival, 1 8 
20°29, The Feasts of Passover, Pentecost, and 
Tabernacles were connected with the new produce 
of the year. New Year's Day was reckoned for 
different purposes five times in the year. The 
year of Jubilee was a time of recovery and re- 
newal for those who had been crushed by adversity. 
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The Nazirite of days entered upon his vow with 
head newly shaven. 

In matters of personal experience and religious 
symbolism, the same interest attaches to what is 
new. In the Bible Abraham and Jacob receive 
new names; so with Jerusalem Is 6274, the dis- 
ciples Jn 15”, the saints Rev 2'7,. Among modern 
Orientals, the birth of a firstborn son gives a new 
name to the father ; among the Jews, new clothes 
are always worn at the Feast of Passover; the soul 
is believed to ascend during sleep to the presence 
of the Recording Angel and to return anew to the 
body in the moment of consciousness ; so also the 
seraphim before the throne are thought of as cre- 
ated every day to feel and proclaim the glory of the 
Divine Presence. As the new rite of Passover 
announced the creation of Israel as a chosen people, 
so the new testament in Christ’s blood (Mt 2678) 
created the nationality of world-wide sainthood. 

The Christian is a new creature 2 Co 51”, Col 3, 
endued with a new spirit Ro 8?, in order to be 
maintained in perpetual newness of life Ro 64. 
See, further, art. REGENERATION. 

G. M. MAcKIE. 

NEW BIRTH.—See REGENERATION. 


NEW COMMANDMENT.—See BRoTHERLY LOVE. 


NEW JERUSALEM.—See REVELATION (BooK 
OF). 


NEW MAN.—See REGENERATION. 


NEW MOON (wah, wana wisn; veounvla, voupnvia).— 
The celebration of the New Moon belongs to the 
most‘’ancient of Hebrew rites. It perhaps goes 
back to the time when the moon was still an 
object of worship (Smith, Internat. Crit. Comm. on 
Samuel, p. 185). Lagarde held that the generic 
Heb. term for ‘joyous praise’ (2n) was derived 
from an old name of the New Moon (see Gesenius- 
Buhl, s.v. 555, II.). The New Moon was a feast of 
nomads, but it was carried over to their new 
agricultural conditions by the Israelite settlers 
in Canaan (Cobb, Origines Judaice, p. 138). In 
the time of the earlier prophets, the New Moon 
stood in the same line with another lunar observ- 
ance, the Sabbath (see FrEAsTs). No work or 
business was attended to on either day (Am 8°). 
Hosea (2) speaks of the feasts, the New Moons, 
the Sabbaths, and festal assemblies as passing away 
with the national independence ; and a similar con- 
nexion between the New Moon and the other solemn 
days is found in Is 1*. 

Just as the New Moon occupies a prominent place 
with the prophets, so does it with Ezekiel and in 
the Levitical legislation (P). Ezekiel, who curi- 
ously enough frequently dates his prophecies on 
the New Moon (261 29” 311 321, cf. Hag 11), describes 
the gate of the inner court of the temple looking 
eastwards as kept shut for the six working days, 
but opened on the Sabbath and New Moon (Ezk 
461). The prince, besides making special arrange- 
ments for the great New Moons of the first and 
seventh months (this is the probable meaning of Ezk 
4518-20), was also to provide offerings for ordinary 
New Moons (Ezk 46!-"). The gate was open till 
the evening, and while the people stood without 
the prince was allowed to stand by the threshold. 
According to Ezekiel (465), the New Moon offerings 
consisted of a young bullock, six lambs, and a 
ram without blemish (the Sabbath burnt-offering 
was less, v.4), as burnt-ofterings ; an ephah for the 
bullock and for each ram, a handful of flour for 
each lamb, and a hin of oil to an ephah as a meal- 
offering (vv.7 8). In Nu 28" the burnt-offering con- 
sisted of two young bullocks, one ram, and seven he- 
lambs of the first year without blemish; fine flour, 
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oil and wine carefully proportioned (vv.?"4), and a 
he-goat as a sin-offering (v.%). The offerings here, 
as in Ezekiel, are more important than for the 
Sabbath (Nu 28% 2°), An additional detail is added 
in Nu 10”, where the law ordains that ‘in the days 
of your gladness, and in your set feasts, and in 
the beginnings of your months’ the two silver 
trumpets were to be sounded during the sacrificial 
rites as a ‘memorial before your God.’ Some 
authorities have held that Ps 81° [Heb.*] ‘ Blow up 
the trumpet in the New Moon, at the full moon, on 
our solemn feast day,’ refers to the ordinary New 
Moon. Thus Aquila and Symm. render éy racy 
veounvia ; but the LXX, like the EV, omits ‘every.’ 
The Targum refers the passage solely to the New 
Moon of the seventh month (Lv 234) ; and this, the 
traditional Jewish view, has been adopted by 
modern commentators (see Baethgen and Duhm, 
ad loc.). The subject is further treated in the 
article TRUMPET. 

Some difficulty has been found in explaining the 
omission of the New Moon in Deuteronomy and in 
the documents named JE. It has been seen that 
the New Moon was very ancient, and that it was 
of great importance after the Exile (see, ¢.g., Is 
667% and other references cited above and below. 
In Chronicles the New Moon is assumed as an 
established institution). Dillmann suggests that 
the omission in the intermediate period is due 
simply to the fact that the observance was a 
popular feast that needed no specific legal sanc- 
tion. It may, however, be (as Wellhausen, Prolego- 
mena, p. 118, holds) that there was a temporary 
cessation of the observance of the New Moon, both 
because heathen elements intruded into the fes- 
tivities (Isaiah speaks of the ‘monthly prognosti- 
cators,’ 471%), and also because the greater import- 
ance attached to the Sabbath must have made 
the observance of the New Moon (which came, 
unlike the Sabbath, on irregular days) irksome. 
After the Exile the New Moon recovered its 
importance because the great feasts were fixed 
in accordance with it. (This view is adopted by 
Benzinger, Heb. Arch. p. 465, and Nowack, 
Lehrbuch der Heb. Arch. ii. 140). See TIME. 

As to the manner in which the New Moon was 
observed, there were other features besides the 
sacrifices. There was no ‘solemn convocation’ on 
the New Moon, but it is usually inferred from 2 K 
4% that visits were paid to the prophets on that 
day. The servants and asses were available for 
longer journeys than on the days of labour. Some 
(e.g. Duhm) explain Is 66” as referring to general 
assemblages in Jerusalem for worship on the New 
Moon (‘jeden Monat am Neumond’), and this 
passage of Isaiah was the text for a fine Rabbinical 
homily in the Pesikta Rabbathi for the New Moon. 
Ezra publicly read the law on the New Moon of 
the seventh month (Neh 82). The New Moon was 
apparently the time for changing David’s officials, 
according to 1Ch 271. It is not easy to gather 
the full significance of the incident related in 1S 
20°%. David evidently refers to a family feast 
on the New Moon, but it is not clear that the king 
had a special feast on that day. It is very probable 
that this was so, but Wellhausen’s remark as cited 
by Driver (Notes on the Hebrew Text of Samuel, 
p. 127) is evidently weighty. ‘David, as appears 
from v.*, was, together with Abner and Jona- 
than, Saui’s daily and regular companion at table : 
thus the sentence ’n 1 °33) cannot be so related to 
the preceding one, as though the new moon were 
the occasion of his being a guest at the king’s 
table; on the contrary, the new moon is rather 
alleged as the excuse for his absence. Con- 
sequently, the rendering, ‘“‘To-morrow is new 
moon, and I must sit with the king at meat,” is 
excluded ; and the only course remaining open is 
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to read with LXX avn xb av ‘To-morrow is 
new moon, and I will not sit with the king at 
meat; but thou shalt let me go,”’ etc. No time 
of day is specified for the king’s meal from which 
David absented himself ; but, as Smith points out, 
from the fact that Jonathan waited till next 
morning after the second day to carry his news to 
David, the meal was probably late in the day. 

Fasting was avoided on the New Moon (Jth 8°). 
The observance of the New Moon fell into disuse 
in the Christian communities (Col 2%). In the 
medizeval Jewish circles the New Moon, however, 
retained its importance. Women did not work, 
fasting was prohibited, and in the synagogue 
liturgy many special features were introduced. 
On the Sabbath before the New Moon the event 
was publicly announced, on the day itself a read- 
ing from the law (Nu 28) was introduced, 
special Psalms (forming part of the Hallel, Pss 
113-118) were chanted, and other liturgical pas- 
ages were added. These are retained in the 
modern synagogue, and are fully described in the 
Shulchan Aruch, Orach Chayim, par. 417 ff. See 
also Maimonides, Hilchoth Kiddush Ha-Chodesh 
(of which there are several Latin translations). 
The Blessing of the Moon is also retained. This is 
a collection of passages of varying antiquity, and 
is recited at night while the moon is visible, a 
Saturday night in the first week of new month 
being preferred for the celebration. (The best 
commentary on these rites is to be found in 
Landshut’s edition of the Hebrew Prayer-Book, 
Hegyon Leb, p. 390f.). Some of the ceremonies are 
clearly very ancient, especially the dances, which 
until quite recently were performed in Jewish 
communities in the public streets. Others of the 
rites are at least as old as the Talmud. The 
modern Arabs of the desert still ‘greet the New 
Moon with devout ejaculations, and the women 
chant their perpetual refrain of a single verse, and 
dance for an hour or two’ (Doughty, Travels in 
Arabia Deserta, i. pp. 366, 455, cited in Smith’s 
Samuel, p. 185). 

We are without information as to the method 
by which the New Moon was fixed and announced 
in biblical times. But the Mishna (Rosh Hashana) 
describes the method then prevalent. There was 
no fixed calendar till the 4th cent. (see TImr), 
and the New Moon was declared from actual 
observation. The eye-witnesses were carefully 
examined on the 30th day of each month (espe- 
cially of the months Nisan, Ab, Elul, Tishri, 
Chislev, and Adar), and, if the testimony of the 
witnesses was accepted, that day was declared 
‘sanctified’ by fiat of the Sanhedrin. If no 
witnesses were available, then the following day 
was New Moon, as the Jewish month never con- 
tained more than 30 days. The New Moon was 
announced in Judea till the year 225, when the 
declaration was made in Tiberias. The news was 
conveyed by means of signals, torches being lit on 
the hills. The Samaritans rendered a change 
necessary, as they ignited similar bonfires at wrong 
periods. Messengers were despatched to more 
distant parts, where it was not unusual for two 
days to be observed as New Moon, a custom which 
still prevails at certain months of the Jewish year. 
After the 4th cent. the New Moon was no longer 
fixed by observation, but the Karaites restored the 
older custom. Schwartz (Der jiidische Kalender) 
holds that the New Moons of the first and seventh 
months (Nisan and Tishri) were fixed by astro- 
nomical calculation and not empirically, as early 
as the time of Ezra. Certainly, the Jews must 
have had sufficient knowledge of astronomy to 
make such a calculation possible (but see TImr). 


LITERATURE.—Besides the works cited in the course of this 
article, see Schurer, H/P 1, ii. Appendix iii.; Dillmann, 
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Exodus and Leviticus, p. 577f.; Pineles, Darcha shel Torah, 
p. 251ff.; Epstein, Alterthuemer; Poznanski, JQR x. p. 152 ff. 
(This writer holds that the New Moon was also fixed empirically 
by some Rabbanites as late as the 10th cent.). A popular 
account of the Jewish Calendar and the details as to the New 
Moons will be found in J. Jacobs’ (annual) Jewish Year Book. 

: I, ABRAHAMS. 


NEW TESTAMENT.—The name ‘testament’ is 
derived from the Latin testamentwm, which was 
erroneously adopted in the Old Latin Version as 
the equivalent for the Gr. word d.a6j«n employed 
in the LXX to represent the Heb. na ‘ covenant.’ 
It is in this sense that d:a@jxn is used in the NT 
to designate the old or the new Dispensation, and 
has come to be applied, in accordance with Heb. 
usage (Ex 247, 2 K 237, 1 Mac 157, Sir 24”), to the 
literature in which the respective history and 
principles of the two Dispensations are autho- 
ritatively set forth. (Cf. Mt 2678, Lk 2229 1 Co 
11%, 2Co 3°, and Gu 174, Ex 248, Jer 31%! ec 
supra). In the OT Jerome usually took care to 
employ fedus or pactum as the Latin equivalent 
for n72; but in his revision of the NT tr® he 
unfortunately adhered to the old expression, the 
consequence being that the false meaning thus 
imported into the Latin passed into the EV, whose 
‘testament’ is as misleading as testamentum, and 
has rightly been altered to ‘covenant’ in the RV, 
except in one doubtful passage, He 91°17 (see 
Westcott, ad loc.). 

i. RELATION OF THE NT TO THE OT AND TO THE 
APOCRYPHAL LITERATURE OF THE JEWS.—The NT 
forms the second and concluding portion of the 
sacred writings which embody the Divine revela- 
tion communicated in the line of Jewish history. 
Before any part of the NT had been written, the 
Heb. canon had been virtually closed; and the idea 
of a new collection of sacred writings which should 
be held in no less veneration than the old was slow 
to take possession of the Christian Church. Hence 
the OT Scriptures, to which the apostles constantly 
appealed for evidence that Jesus was the Messiah, 
continued to be for many years the only authori- 
tative writings in the Church, But the way had 
been so far prepared for the association of Christian 
Scriptures with the OT by the recent inclusion in 
the LXX of certain apocryphal works which had 
no place in the Heb. canon. The language of the 
LXX was also that in which the new religion was 
to express itself; and the character of the Gr. 
tongue, so rich and flexible and many-sided, even 
in its degenerate Hellenistic form, and so world- 
wide in its use, was itself a token of the freedom 
from Judaic bonds which Christian thought was to 
work out for itself, and gave promise of a literature 
which should be more or less in touch with the 
intellectual life of the whole civilized world. With 
the exception of Luke, who seems to have been a 
Greek (an inference from Col 41-14, which is borne 
out by the tone and style of his Gospel and the 
Bk. of Acts), the writers of the NT were of Jewish 
extraction, and they were all filled with the 
deepest reverence for the OT. They quote from 
it nearly 300 times, their quotations being drawn 
from almost all parts of it; while the instances in 
which its influence can be traced without any 
direct quotations from it are still more numerous. 
The whole NT from first to last reflects the 
characteristics of the OT in thought as well as 
in expression; and in the Epistles and Acts and 
Apocalypse as well as in the Gospels we find 
constant illustration of Christ’s words, ‘Think 
not that I came to destroy the law or the prophets: 
I came not to destroy, but to fulfil.’ The NT fulfils 
the OT, not by supplementing it but by spiritual- 
izing it, transforming rules into principles, and 
resolving the outward, temporary, and national 
into that which is inward, perinanent,and universal. 
In other words, it brings to light and sets free of 


limitations the essential principles lying at the 
root of the OT, on which the latter depends for 
its spiritual life and meaning,—according to the 
well-known words of Augustine, ‘Novum Testa- 
mentum in Vetere latet; Vetus Testamentum in 
Novo patet.’ Even in their bodily structure a 
close analogy has been traced between them, the 
first portion of each being mainly characterized by 
the personal manifestation of God, the next by the 
revelation of His will through the acts and words 
of His chosen servants, the third and last by pro- 
phetic visions of the future. 

Yet, notwithstanding this intimate relationship 
between the two, there is at the same time a 
strong and essential contrast between them—a 
contrast as great in their character and contents 
as in the process of their growth. ‘To some extent 
the difference in their character may be accounted 
for by the new conditions of existence to which 
the Jewish nation was subjected under the Roman 
Empire, of which we have many tokens in our 
Lord’s parables as well as in other parts of the 
NT. In some degree, also, it may be traced to the 
new elements of thought contained in the later 
Jewish writings already referred to. While the 

oints of contact between the NT and heathen 
iterature are extremely few,* the LXX, on the 
other hand, was familiar to most of the NT writers, 
their OT quotations being generally derived from it 
and not from the Heb. ; and the influence of several 
apocr. books contained in it, notably the Bk. of 
Wisdom, can be discerned in a number of the 
Epistles, although there is not a single express 
quotation from any of these booksin the NT. In 
a few instances, also, chiefly in St. Paul’s Epistles,+ 
a Rabbinical style of argument has been detected ; 
and in the Ep. to the Heb. and the writings of St. 
John expressions are to be found (such as Adyos, 
TlapdxAnros, ’Apxcepev’s, applied to Christ) showing 
an affinity with the views of Philo, the chief 
representative of the fresh impulse which Jewish 
thought received from contact with Greek philo- 
sophy at Alexandria and elsewhere. But the 
most striking signs of transition to a new age 
are to be found, not in the OT Apocr., properly so- 
called, or in Rabbinical scholasticism or Hellenistic 

hilosophy, but in the pseudonymous apocalyptic 
iterature (partly recovered within the last century), 
which was framed on the model of the well-known 
Book of Daniel, and prepared the way for its 
Christian counterpart, the Apocalypse of John. 
Whether this literature was a spirited offshoot from 
the main stem of Pharisaic thought, or formed 
part of the esoteric doctrine of the Essenes, whose 
strange tenets and literature are described by Philo 
and Josephus, although their name is never even 
mentioned in the NT, is a question which has not 
yet been determined. Butin Jude we find a direct 
quotation from one of the most important of these 
apocalyptic works (Bk. of Enoch); and elsewhere 
there are a few stray quotations and allusions to 
circumstances not mentioned in the OT for which 
the writers were probably indebted to a similar 
source. t 

More important than such Haggadic details are 
certain ideas and expressions in the extant remains 
of this apocalyptic literature, which appear to be 
reflected in the thought and language not only 
of the NT writers but also of our Lord Himsell. 
There are Christian interpolations in these books, 
and their date of composition is often very uncer- 


* There are three quotations from Greek poets by St. Paul 
(Ac 1728, 1 Co 1582, Tit 112), and a barely possible allusion to 
Platonic doctrine by our Lord (Mt 1917 RY), 

+ Gal 316 422-25, 1 Co 98:10 101.2, 

t Lk 425, cf. Ja 517; Lk 1149; Jn 738; Ac 722, cf. Gal 319, He 22; 
Ac 753, 1 Co 29104; Eph 514; 2 Ti 38; He 1137; Jude 9; 2 P 211. 
In the case of several of these passages the sources are mentioned 
by Church Fathers. 
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tain, but, even in those parts of them to whicha 
pre-Christian date may be safely assigned, there 
are more distinct foreshadowings than any of the 
OT books contain of a number of truths relating 
to the spiritual world which hold a more or less 
prominent place in the NT. Among such elements 
of Christian thought are the unique personality of 
the Messiah (of which we have a token in the 
frequent occurrence in the Bk. of Enoch of the 
expression, ‘the Son of man,’ with a Messianic 
reference that goes far beyond the meaning of the 
words, ‘one like unto a son of man,’ in Dn 7), 
the doctrine of immortality, of the resurrection 
(cf. Dn 122), of a future judgment with eternal 
rewards and punishments, of a hierarchy of angels 
with manifold operations, of the agency of demons, 
and of predestination, together with enlarged con- 
ceptions of Divine providence as embracing uni- 
versal history, and of the Messianic promise as 
securing the interests of the individual as well as 
of the nation: all these developments being due, 
partly to the foreign elements of thought which 
the Jews imported from Babylonia and Persia, 
and partly to the growing hopelessness of their 
national position (as regarded mere mundane possi- 
bilities), which naturally disposed them to the 
study of eschatology. It was, doubtless, these an- 
ticipations of Christianity that gave some of these 
books so high a place in the estimation of the 
Church Fathers, who sometimes treated them as 
if they had been canonical; the Bk. of Enoch, for 
example, being cited as ypad7 in the Ep. of Bar- 
nabas. In other respects, however, both ethical 
and theological, this literature comes far short of 
‘the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ’; and we have still to 
fall back on the mystery of the Incarnation, with 
its attendant doctrines of Christ’s atoning sacrifice 
(of which there is scarcely any trace in contem- 
porary Jewish thought, so absorbed was the nation 
in the formal keeping of the Law as the only means 
of salvation), of the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of men revealed in Christ, of the life 
and immortality secured by His resurrection from 
the dead, and of the Holy Spirit imparted by Him 
to His Church, in order to find an adequate ex- 
planation of the majesty of Christ’s person and 
the sublimity of His teaching as depicted in the 
Gospels, and at the same time to account for the 
sure and certain hope, the humble and self-re- 
nouncing faith, the loving and grateful devotion, 
the pure, tender, and world-wide morality which 
are characteristic of the whole NT. 

li. History oF THE NT, INCLUDING ITS RELA- 
TION TO THE CHURCH FATHERS AND THE CHRIS- 
TIAN APOCRYPHA.—As already indicated, a New 
Testament in our sense of the term was something 
which the apostles never dreamt of. The charge 
which they had received from their Master was to 
preach the gospel, and the promise of the Spirit 
was expressly connected with the bearing of oral 
testimony. As they had received nothing in 
writing from their Master’s hands, they were 
not likely to see any necessity for a written 
word, so long as they were able to fulfil their 
commission to preach the gospel, especially as 
they were looking for a speedy return of their 
Lord, and had no idea that somany centuries were 
to elapse before the great event should take place. 
Probably the earliest nucleus of the NT consisted 
of notes of the apostles’ preaching, either drawn 
up by their hearers for their own use, or intended 
as an aid to catechists and teachers. Some such 
notes (probably in Aramaic, of which we have 
many traces in the Greek text) seem to have formed 
the basis of our Synoptic Gospels. Although not 
published in their present form till long after 
Christ’s death, the Gospels narrate events, not in 
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the light shed upon them by subsequent experience, 
but as they were regarded by the disciples at the 
time of their occurrence. They also preserve expres- 
sions in our Lord’s discourses which scarcely ever 
appear in the phraseology of the early Church, 
while they are at the same time free from forms of 
speech which betray the post-apostolic date of 
apocr. Gospels; and in other respects harmonize 
with the state of things prior to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem in A.D. 70. Before the Gospels 
assumed their present form, many of the Epistles 
were already current in the Church. These 
letters were naturally prized by the Churches to 
which they were addressed, as well as by other 
Churches which received copies of them, and they 
were readily admitted to public reading in the con- 
gregation, first of all on special occasions (1 Th 51) 
and in course of time as a general practice, along 
with prescribed portions of the OT, after the manner 
of the Jewish synagogue. As the apostles one after 
another passed away, their testimony and that of 
those most closely associated with them was more 
and more treasured by the Church ; and the writings 
in which that testimony was embodied were felt to 
be indispensable to the faith and life of the Church. 
In the Apostolic Fathers we can discern signs of 
the growing reverence for these writings, not only 
in their reproduction of the thought and language 
of a considerable number of the Epistles, repre- 
senting the leading types of apostolic teaching 
found in the NT, but also in the terms in which St. 
Paul’s writings are referred to by representative 
men so far distant from one another as Clement of 
Rome, Ignatius of Antioch, and Polycarp of 
Smyrna; while our Gospels are also accredited 
by the substantial harmony of their contents with 
the facts assumed by the sub-apostolic writers as 
the basis of their teaching, although the verbal 
coincidences are neither numerous nor exact, un- 
less we except the Didaché in its quotations from 
the First and Third Gospels. 

But the formal recognition of a new body of Serip- 
tures worthy of being associated with the OT came 
much later. As the writings composing the NT came 
into existence only by degrees, in the course of about 
half a century,.to meet the practical needs of the 
Church, so the collecting of these writings and 
their setting apart for public use was accomplished 
only gradually, as the leading representatives of 
the Church in different parts of the world came to 
realize the insufficiency and uncertainty of local 
tradition, and the need for securing the orthodox 
faith against invasion and corruption. It is not, 
indeed, till near the close of the 2nd cent. that 
we find a generally accepted collection of sacred 
books substantially identical with our NT and 
oe sacred with the OT. From the nature 
of its contents, as well as from the language 
of Patristic writers on the subject, it is evident 
that the general principle on which the Church 
proceeded in forming the NT was to admit to it 
only the writings of apostles, and of those who 
had written under the influence and direction of 
apostles. This naturally arose from the fact that 
the new life of the Church was centred in the 
person of Jesus Christ, and that the faith of its 
members depended on the testimony of those who 
had been brought into close personal contact with 
Him, or had received a special commission to preach 
the gospel. But the principle was not always easy 
of application, and it sometimes led to different 
conclusions in different parts of the Church, accord- 
ing to the views held as to the authorship of dis- 
puted books; while the association of canonical and 
uncanonical books in the LXX, to which the 
Fathers were accustomed, tended to make them 
less rigorous in their judgments than they might 
have otherwise been. Outside of our N'T there 
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were three books which were held in special 
reverence, being sometimes read in church and 
occasionally included in great Scripture MSS, viz. 
the Epistle of Clement, the Epistle of Barnabas, 
and the Shepherd of Hermas ; the authors of these 
books being supposed by many to be identical with 
the persons of the same names mentioned in the 
NT in connexion with the Apostle Paul (Ph 4%, 
Ac 12%, Ro 16%). On the other hand, as regards 
the disputed books contained in our NT (chiefly 
minor Epistles, with the Ep. to the Heb. and the 
Book of Rey), it was because their apostolic author- 
ship was more or less distrusted in certain quarters 
of the Church, owing to the obscurity of their 
early history or to some dissatisfaction with their 
contents, that the right of these books to a place 
in the Canon was more or less called in question, 
until at length the public opinion of the Church 
found expression at the 3rd Council of Carthage in 
A.D. 397, when the very same books as are con- 
tained in our NT were acknowledged to be can- 
onical, and declared to be the only books that 
should be read in church. 

This decree (which seems to have reflected the 
general mind of the Church, and which has been prac- 
tically acquiesced in ever since,* notwithstanding 
occasional controversies regarding individual books, 
and amid conflicting theories as to the authority of 
Scripture) had the effect of excluding from the 
Canon not only the three writings already referred 
to, and one or two other productions of the post- 
apostolic age which were highly esteemed in the 
Church although they made no claim to apostolic 
authority, but also another and less worthy class 
of writings, dating from the 2nd to the end of the 
4th cent., which played an important part in the 
life of the Church, and throw a valuable light 
on the history of the NT. These are what are 
known as Apocryphal Gospels, Acts, Epistles, and 
Apocalypses, apparently numerous, but of which 
only a small part have come down to us, a few 
in their entirety, some in a fragmentary form, and 
others only in name. They varied greatly in their 
form and contents, but, apart from the early com- 
positions referred to in St. Luke’s Gospel (1}-%), 
which soon disappeared (unless our Second Gospel 
was one of them) in the survival of the fittest, they 
were either supplementary to the Canonical Scrip- 
tures, furnishing information or doctrine on sub- 
jects but little dealt with in the NT, or, more 
frequently, they were composed for the purpose of 
bolstering up heretical opinions or practices which 
were seen to have little or no canonical support. 
Many of the ‘Gospels’ were mainly derived from 
those in the NT (the recently recovered ‘Gospel of 
Peter’ borrows from all the four), with more or less 
modification of the original in the interest of some 
Gnostic or other heresy. The modification was 
liable to alteration from time to time (as may be 
seen from the wide variations in the different MSS 
of the same work) to meet the exigencies of suc- 
cessive teachers, who issued their several recensions 
under great names—generally those of apostles— 
after the manner of the pseudonymous Jewish 
writers already referred to. Very often the same 
work was known under a variety of names. For 
example, the ‘Gospel of the Hebrews,’ which may 
have been a Judaic recension of the Heb. original 
of our St. Matthew, has been identified with the 
‘Gospel of the Nazarenes’ and the still more here- 
tical ‘Gospel of the Ebionites,’ as well as with the 
Gospels of Bartholomew, Cerinthus, and the Twelve 
Apostles. In this ‘Gosp. of the Hebrews’ and some 
other primitive documents, such as the ‘Gosp. of 
Peter’ (c. A.D. 125, or, acc. to some, 165) and the 

* The Vulgate had a good deal to do with this result in the 


West, just as earlier translations affected the form and extent of 
the Canon in their several spheres of influence. 
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‘Gosp. of the Egyptians’ (also dating from the 2nd 
cent.), it may well be that a certain amount of oral 
tradition was incorporated, which had been pre- 
served by the Jews who resided near the scene of 
the evangelic history. It in no degree weakens the 
authority of the NT to find a few grains of such 
extra-canonical matter appearing in the works of 
an early Patristic writer, such as Justin Martyr, 
or even to find an apocr. Gospel quoted by a writer 
of an eclective turn, like Clement of Alexandria. 
So far from impairing the credit of the NT writings, 
these apocr. productions of a later age bear witness 
to the authority which the written word had 
already acquired in the Church, and show the 
necessity under which heretical teachers lay either 
to manipulate the text of the received books or to 
adduce other and equally high testimony in favour 
of their peculiar views. In general, the literature 
in question is manifestly counterfeit. Much of it 
is of a character degrading to Christianity, the ex- 
travagance and absurdity of its miracles, especially 
in its pictures of the Saviour’s childhood, presenting 
a sad contrast to the chaste dignity of the canonical 
records ; and there is none of it which, either in re- 
spect of outward attestation or intrinsic excellence, 
can be held to have been unjustly dealt with in being 
denied admission to the NT. ‘The writings of the 
Church Fathers show how little influence it exerted 
in the early Church compared with the NT writings, 
which formed the general standard of faith and 
practice, and sometimes even contributed the only 
element that redeemed Patristic literature from 
inanity and unprofitableness. The lapse of time, 
while it exalted the NT Scriptures to honour, 
brought the apocr. literature into general disrepute.* 
Within a century or two after it had reached the 
height of its popularity (4th cent.), it lost its place 
in public esteem and gradually passed out of the 
notice of the Church, leaving its traces indeed on 
the productions of Christian art, and influencing 
by its legends the festivals and preaching of the 
Church, but deemed of no account by thinkers and 
theologians, until the rise of modern criticism in- 
vested it with a new and scientific interest, when a 
fresh sense of its immeasurable inferiority to the 
Canonical Scriptures has impressed itself upon the 
mind of the Church. 

The following are notable features in the history 
of the NT, from a literary point of view as well as 
in the interests of criticism. (1) The age and num- 
ber of its MSS. Some of these date from the 4th or 
5th cent.,+ and the whole number of them exceeds 
2000, forming an immense array of witnesses, com- 
pared with the few MSS of classical works, which 
can frequently be counted on the fingers, and in 
some cases do not reach back to within a thousand 
years of the age in which the work was produced. 
(2) The number of its VSS. It has been trans- 
lated into almost all languages, beginning with 
the Old Lat. and Syr. VSS, which may have origin- 
ated in the first half of the 2nd cent., followed a little 
later by the Egyptian (in three different forms)—the 
Gothic in the 4th cent., the Ethiopic in the 4th 
or 5th cent., and the Armenian in the middle of 
the 5th century. (3) The extent to which it has 
been reproduced in subsequent writings. It is 
quoted, echoed, or commented on by the great 
majority of early Christian writers. The sym- 
pathy of the Apostolic Fathers with its contents 
has been already mentioned. The extant writings 
of the next half century are mainly defences of 
Christianity addressed to unbelievers, admitting of 
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* We have an early example of this in what Eusebius tells us 
(HE vi. 12) of the obscurity into which the once popular ‘ Gospel 
of Peter’ (used apparently by Justin as one of his ‘ Memoirs’) 
had fallen in the time of Serapion, bishop of Antioch (¢. A.D. 200). 

+The Oxyrhynchus fragment containing Mt 11-9. 12 14-20 
may date from the end of the 3rd cent. (see Grenfell and 
Hunt). 
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fewer quotations from the Scriptures than if they 
had been intended for members of the Church. 
But, speaking generally, it may be said that the 
language, and still more the substance, of the NT 
is woven into the earliest Christian writings that 
have come down to us, while the quotations by a 
single writer in the end of the 2nd and in the 3rd, 
4th, and 5th cent. are sometimes so extensive as to 
amount to a considerable part of the whole NT— 
more than half of it, for example, being imbedded 
in the works of Origen. 

These circumstances, while they give the NT a 
unique place in literature and afford valuable 
means for proving the antiquity and integrity of 
its contents, are attended with the disadvantage of 
causing uncertainty in innumerable passages as to 
the precise terms of the original. A careful ex- 
amination of the existing authorities has led to the 
discovery of about 200,000 ‘Various Readings,’ 
which are chiefly to be accounted for by the greater 
liability to error in copying with the hand than in 
the use of the printing-press. The difference be- 
tween the various readings, however, is seldom of 
such a nature as to affect in the slightest degree 
the substance of the NT. If all the expressions 
whose accuracy is in question were brought together 
and printed in a consecutive form, they would not 
exceed the length of St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Galatians, while the disputed verses possessed of 
any doctrinal significance would not be equal col- 
lectively to the shortest Epistle of St. John. 

In this connexion it may be well to point out 
that there is nothing to justify the assumption 
that we possess all the apostolic writings that 
were ever in the possession of the primitive Church. 
So far from this, there are expressions in some of 
St. Paul’s Epistles which suggest that he wrote 
other letters besides those which have come down 
to us (1 Co 5%, 2 Th 3%”, cf. 2Co 11%). We can 
understand how an apostle’s letters might be less 
prized during his lifetime than after his death, 
when the loss of any of his writings would be seen 
to be irreparable; and it is no more astonishing 
that Providence should have suffered such writings 
to perish, than that so many of our Lord’s spoken 
words, and those of His apostles, should have been 
allowed to pass away, or that so many of His great 
deeds should have been allowed to go unrecorded 
(Jn 212), 

iii. CONTENTS OF THE NT (Its individual 
Books and their Writers).—The NT consists of 27 
different books, by 9 different authors, each book 
having its special characteristics corresponding to 
the personality of its writer, and the circumstances 
in which it was written, but all contributing their 
part to one divine whole centred in the person of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. As early as the 2nd cent. 
there was a recognized distinction between ‘the 
Gospel’ and ‘the Apostle,’ just as we find a three- 
fold division of the OT in Lk 24“ and elsewhere. 
The former denoted the four Gospels; the latter, 
the Epistles of St. Paul, to which were added by 
degrees the Book of Acts, the Catholic Epistles, 
and the Apocalypse, under the general name of 
‘the Apostles.’ All these were seldom comprised 
in one MS, and their arrangement varies in MSS 
containing more than one section and in canonical 
lists given by Church Fathers, as is also the case 
with the arrangement of the several books in each 
section, showing that the consolidation of the NT 
was a process still going on. 

1. Lhe Gospels.—In all cases the Gospels come 
first. This position has been fitly assigned to them, 
not only because they were perhaps the first NT 
Scriptures to be regularly associated with the OT in 
the public reading of the Church, but also because 
the history which they record forms the corner- 
stone of the Christian religion, which bases its 
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doctrines not on speculation but on fact. Drawn 
up without concert and without the formal sanc- 
tion of the Church, they contain, in a form suitable 
for all ages and for all classes, several independent 
records of Christ’s life and teaching, of which it 
may be said with truth that they are better authen- 
ticated and more nearly contemporaneous with the 
events narrated than any other record we possess 
in connexion with any other period of ancient 
history. A comparison of the four Gospels, how- 
ever, reveals a marked difference between the fourth 
and the first three. The latter give in one common 
view the same general outline of the ministry of 
Christ, but this outline is almost entirely con- 
fined to His ministry in Galilee, and includes 
only one visit to Jerusalem ; whereas the Fourth 
Gospel gives an account of no fewer than five 
visits to Jerusalem, and lays the scene of the 
ministry chiefly in Judea. A still more important 
distinction between them has been briefly expressed 
by designating the Synoptic Gospels as the bodily 
Gospels, and the Fourth as the spiritual Gospel—by 
which it is meant that the former relate chiefly the 
outward events connected with the Saviour’s visible 
presence, reported for the most part without note 
or comment, while the latter is designed to repre- 
sent the ideal and heavenly side of His personality 
and work. Akin to this distinction is the fact 
that the first three report Christ’s addresses to the 
multitude, consisting largely of parables, while the 
Fourth contains discourses of a more sublime char- 
acter, frequently expressed in the language of 
allegory and addressed to the inner circle of His 
followers. Furthermore, when we enter into a close 
examination of the Synoptic Gospels and compare 
them with one another, we find an amount of simi- 
larity in detail, extending even to minute expres- 
sions and the connexion of individual incidents, 
combined with a diversity of diction, arrangement, 
and contents, which it has hitherto baffled the in- 
genuity of critics fully to explain. While further 
investigation may shed more light on the historical 
and literary relations of the Gospels, there is a deep 
underlying unity amid their diversity which may 
be best discerned, not by attempting to piece them 
together so as to form a complete chronological 
history, but by studying each from its own point of 
view, and learning from it what it has to teach con- 
cerning the many-sided character and life of Jesus 
Christ. Speaking generally, we may say that, 
while the First Gospel sets forth Christ’s life and 
teaching with reference to the past, as the fulfil- 
ment of the OT, the Gospel of St. Mark exhibits 
that life in the present, as a manifestation of the 
activity and power so congenial to the Roman 
mind; St. Luke, as a Greek, depicts it in its 
catholic and comprehensive character, as destined 
in the future to embrace within its saving influence 
all the kindreds of the Gentiles; while the Fourth 
Gospel represents it in its absolute perfection, as it 
is related to the Father in eternity. 

With regard to the authorship of the Gospels, it 
is a remarkable fact that two of them do not bear 
the names of apostles but of companions of apostles 
(Mark and Luke), and that, of ie other two, only 
one bears the name of an apostle of eminence 
(John) — which is so far a confirmation of their 
genuineness. With regard to the First Gospel, there 
is no reason to doubt the tradition of the ancient 
Church, beginning with Papias in the first half 
of the 2nd cent., which assigns it in its original 
form to St. Matthew. But whether it was origin- 
ally written in Heb., as stated by Papias, and 
how far it has been altered by recension, are ques- 
tions which have not yet been determined. See 
MATTHEW (GOSPEL OF). With equal unanimity 
the testimony of the Fathers, beginning with 
Papias, ascribe the Second Gospel to St. Mark, who 
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is said to have embodied in it the preaching of 
St. Peter. This view is strongly confirmed by the 
tone and character of the book, which is generally 
regarded as containing, in a more or less modified 
form, the earliest cycle of apostolic teaching. See 
art. MARK. With regard to the authorship of the 
Third Gospel, there is substantial unanimity. Tra- 
dition has always ascribed it to St. Luke, the friend 
and companion of the Apostle Paul, at the same 
time assigning to the latter a part in its production 
somewhat similar to that which St. Peter is believed 
to have borne in relation to the Gospel of Mark— 
a view supported to a certain extent by the char- 
acter of the Gospel itself, which forms an excellent 
historic groundwork for the doctrine of salvation 
by grace that was characteristic of St. Paul’s preach- 
ing. See art. Luke. Until the close of the 18th 
cent. the Johannine authorship of the Fourth Gospel 
was never seriously challenged. In some respects 
it has stronger external testimony in its favour 
than any of the others; and the whole tone of the 
book gives the impression that it was written by 
one who was familiar with the inner life of Christ 
and His apostles, as well as with the topography of 
Jerusalem and the ideas and customs erevalont 
among the Jews before the destruction of their 
capital. Moreover, the spiritual elevation of the 
book is vastly superior to anything we find in the 
sub-apostolic age, and the Johannine authorship is 
attended with fewer difficulties than any other 
that has been suggested. If it was written in 
Ephesus about A.D. 85 (which is in accordance 
with the earliest tradition), an interval of more 
than half a century had elapsed since the death of 
Christ, during which Christianity had spread into 
many lands and furnished subjects for reflexion to 
many minds. In these circumstances it was in- 
evitable that the truths of the Gospel should be 
viewed in new lights and assume more speculative 
forms ; and in Ephesus, as the great meeting-place 
of Oriental mysticism and Greek’ philosophy, the 
deeper questions and more theological aspects of 
the new religion would naturally claim a large 
measure of attention. See, further, art. JOHN 
(GOSPEL OF). 

2. The Book of Acts.—This invaluable document, 
which is our chief authority on the history of the 
Church for nearly a generation after Christ’s 
death, is evidently from the same pen as the 
Gospel of Luke, to which it is intended to be a 
sequel. The writer conceives of Christ as still 
carrying on His work in virtue of His resurrection 
and ascension, and seeks to trace the gradual ex- 
pansion of the Church from its first beginning, as 
a seeming phase of Judaism, to its full development 
as a Catholic communion, free alike to Jew and 
Gentile. Although the author does not speak in 
his own name till he reaches the point in his 
narrative at which he joined St. Paul’s company 
at Troas, and was evidently dependent in the 
earlier part of his work on a variety of sources, 
oral and written, yet the book has a natural unity 
of diction and style, which forbids us to assign it 
to more than one author; and its several parts 
are so interlaced by corresponding observations 
and allusions as to lead to the same conclusion. 
Recent investigations have enhanced the reputation 
which the work had previously enjoyed for histori- 
cal worth and accuracy ; and the belief is becoming 
general that it must have been written by a 
historian of the first rank. Regarding its date of 
composition, no conclusion has been reached be- 
yond what may be inferred from the fact that it was 
written by a contemporary and companion of the 
Apostle Paul, at some time subsequent to his first 
imprisonment at Rome (A.D. 63). See art. ACTS. 

3. The Pauline Epistles and the Ep. to the 
Hebrews.—One of the characteristics of the NT, 


as compared with all other sacred books, is 
the Seen character of a large part of its 
contents. * Ithough most of the Epistles were 
written at an earlier period than the Gospels in 
their present form, they represent in general a more 
advanced stage of Christian theology. They give 
us the fruits of from twenty to fifty years’ reflexion 
on the cardinal facts and truths contained in the 
Synoptic Gospels, and are the chief source of 
Christian doctrine on such subjects as the Trinity, 
the relation of Christ to the human race and to 
the Church, the Atonement, Justification by faith, 
and Sanctification by the Holy Spirit. They con- 
tain more explicit claims, in varying modes and 
forms, to divine inspiration and authority, than the 
Gospels or the Bk. of Acts; but, while largely 
doctrinal in character, most of them were written 
for the purpose of dealing with questions of a 
practical nature, and are enlivened with many 
personal allusions. 

What has just been said is especially true of the 
Epistles of St. Paul. While bearing evidence in 
many passages of being written more or less under 
the conscious influence of the Holy Spirit, they had 
their rise in the special needs and circumstances of 
the various Churches to which they were addressed. 
They are thirteen in number, and may be divided 
into four groups, extending over the last fifteen 
years or more of the apostle’s life, and exhibiting, 
amid many similarities and correlations, a well- 
marked development of thought: viz. (a) 1 and 
2 Th, which were written about A.D. 53 [Turner, 
50-52], at least sixteen years after the apostle’s con- 
version, and turn largely on questions relating to 
Christ’s Second Coming. (6) 1 and 2 Co, Gal, and Ro, 
which were written during his third missionary 
journey (A.D. 57-58 (Turner, 55-56 for 1 and 2 Co 
and Ro, date of Gal he leaves undecided]), and were 
mainly designed to vindicate his apostolic autho- 
rity and preserve the gospel from the inroads of 
Judaism. (c) The Epistles of the Imprisonment, 
viz., Ph, Col, Philem, and Eph (the last named 
being in all probability a circular-letter, identical 
with ‘the epistle from Laodicea’ referred to in 
Co] 41%), which were written from Rome about A.D. 
62-63 [Turner, 59-61], and range from the humblest 
personal details to the loftiest speculations regard- 
ing the being and destiny of the Church. (d) The 
Pastoral Epistles to Timothy and Titus, which are 
distinguished from all the others by their want 
of historical agreement with any period in St. 
Paul’s life as recorded in the Bk. of Acts, and also 
by their strongly-marked individuality alike in 
style and substance. These circumstances have 
given rise to serious doubt of their genuineness, 
which is largely obviated, however, by supposing 
them to have been written after the imprisonment 
recorded in the closing chapter of the Acts, and 
in the last year of the apostle’s life—say A.D. 67-68. 
It is worthy of note that the Epistles in the second 
group are almost universally admitted to be 
genuine, which is a most important admission 
from an evidential point of view, as they contain 
many allusions to detailed matters of fact men- 
tioned in the Gospels, and prove that the story of 
Christ’s death and resurrection as told in the four 
Gospels was the chief theme of St. Paul’s preach- 
ing. The evidence is all the more valuable because 
it is indirect, the letters having manifestly been 
written without any such object in view, and being 
addressed to several independent communities far 
removed from one another. Having regard to the 
tone of sincerity, tempered with sobriety of judg- 

* It contains twenty-one letters by six differentauthors. Nine 
of these are addressed to individual Churches, viz. 1 and 2 Th, 
1 and 2 Co, Gal, Ro, Ph, Col, 2 Jn; five to individual persons, 
viz. Philem, 1 and 2 Ti, Tit, 3 Jn; two to Heb. Christians, viz. 
He and Ja; the remaining five being of a more or less general 
nature, viz. Eph, 1 and 2 P, 1 Jn, and Jude. 
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ment, which characterizes these Epistles, as well as 
to the early association of the writer with the 
Jewish authorities at Jerusalem, and the oppor- 
tunities he had for ascertaining the real facts of 
the evangelic history, we are led inevitably to the 
conclusion that St. Paul’s Gospel had the same 
historic groundwork of essential and well-attested 
facts regarding Christ’s life and teaching as we 
find recorded in the four Gospels. See separate 
arts. on these various Epistles. 

As regards the Ep. to the Hebrews, which has 
always been closely associated with the Pauline 
Epistles, there is evidence that from the latter half 
of the 2nd cent. it was assigned by the Eastern 
Church to the Apostle Paul, although some of the 
most competent judges were constrained by internal 
evidence to depart somewhat from the traditional 
view, their idea being that St. Paul might have 
written the original, and one of his disciples have 
translated it into Greek, or that the apostle might 
have supplied the thoughts, and one of his dis- 
ciples have put them into words. In the Western 
Church, on the other hand, opinion was for a long 
time adverse to the Pauline authorship; and it 
was not till the close of the 4th cent. that the 
Ep. was acknowledged to be a writing of St. Paul’s. 
This view has now been generally abandoned, as 
the result of a closer study of the style and struc- 
ture of the book; and for the same reason, the idea 
that it may be a translation of a work by the 
apostle is also admitted to be untenable. At the 
same time there seems no reason to doubt that it 
was written by one of St. Paul’s school. Luke, 
Clement, Apollos, Barnabas, have all been sug- 
gested, the latter two being those in whose favour 
most can be said. As to the destination of the 
Ep., various allusions show that it was not in- 
tended for Heb. Christians in general, but for 
some definite community. Alexandria, Antioch, 
Ephesus, Rome, ,have each had their advocates ; 
but the position of Christians in Jerusalem or in 
some other part of Palestine seems to answer best 
to the situation which the writer has in view. 
Respecting the date of composition, the mention 
of Timothy’s liberation (He 13%), which took 
place presumably at Rome, whither he had been 
summoned by St. Paul in his last imprisonment, 
points to a time shortly anterior to the destruction 
of Jerusalem—an inference which is confirmed by 
other expressions in the Ep., referring to the 
decadence of the Jewish Dispensation. The great 
theme of the Ep. is the superiority of Christianity 
to Judaism, which it attempts to prove, not so 
much by minimizing the old covenant (as St. Paul 
had been obliged to do in vindicating the freedom 
of his Gentile converts) as by magnifying the new 
as a fulfilment of the old. See, further, HEBREWS 
(EPISTLE TO). 

4, The Catholic Epistles.—There are 7 Epistles 
which from the 4th cent. have gone under this 
name, viz. Ja, 1 and 2 P, 123 Jn, and Jude. 
They were so called in contradistinction to St. 
Paul’s Epistles, which, with the exception of the 
Pastoral Epp. and Philem, are addressed to indi- 
vidual Churches, also 7 in number.* In most 
of the Greek MSS the Cath. Epp. stand next to 
Acts, although they were much later than the 
Pauline Epp. in obtaining general recognition in the 
Church. 

(a) The General Ep. of James.—Thisis now gener- 


ally admitted to be a genuine work of ‘James,- 


the Lord’s brother’ (Gal 1/°), who for many 
years presided over the Church at Jerusalem. 


* The symbolism of numbers has an interesting bearing on the 
proportions of the NT, not only in the use of 7 in the cases 
above mentioned (cf. Rev 14) and in the case of the Pauline Epp., 
which (including He)=7x2, but also in the number of the 
Gospels, to which Irenzus and others, under the influence of a 
revived Neo-Pythagoreanism, ascribed a mystic virtue. 


The internal evidence is strongly in its favour, 
and the rarity of allusions to it in the early 
Christian writers may be accounted for by its 
circulation being confined to Jewish Christians, 
as well as by the narrow sphere of labour in which 
the writer himself moved, his whole life apparently 
having been spent in Jerusalem. It is addressed 
‘To the twelve tribes which are of the Dispersion, 
and there is no reason to take the words in any 
other than a literal sense. The tone of the Ep. 
is eminently practical, the object of the writer 
being to inculcate Christian morality as essential 
to salvation. Hence it partakes largely of the 
ethical character of the Sermon on the Mount, 
which it resembles not only in its general tone 
and sentiment, but in many of its expressions. 
The marked absence of anything like developed 
Christian doctrine, as well as the expectation 
which it exhibits of Christ’s speedy coming to 
judge the world (58), and the application of the 
term ‘synagogue’ (2%) to an assembly of Christian 
worshippers, seem to require an early date for the 
Ep. ; and as there is no sign of acquaintance with 
the sharp controversy regarding the obligations of 
the Jewish law, which came to a head in the 
Council of Jerusalem (A.D. 50), there seems good 
reason to regard this as the oldest book in the NT, 
dating between A.D. 44 and 49. See, further, 
JAMES (EPISTLE OF). : 

(6) The 1st Ep. of Peter.—There is no reason to 
doubt that this Ep. was written by the apostle 
whose name it bears. Hardly any book of the NT 
is better supported by external evidence, while 
internally it bears in many of its features the 
stamp of St. Peter’s mind and the traces of his 
experience, as these are represented to us in the 
Gospels and the Bk. of Acts. It is addressed ‘ To 
the elect who are sojourners of the Dispersion in 
Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia’ ; 
but there is a difference of opinion whether these 
words are to be taken in a literal sense, as de- 
noting Jewish Christians merely, or as embracing 
‘the Israel of God’ in the widest sense. As it 
appears, however, from a number of passages that 
the readers of the Ep. were largely Gentiles, the 
latter supposition seems to accord best with the 
facts. Similarly, ‘Babylon’ (5°) should probably 
be understood in a figurative sense as meaning 
Rome, the writer’s point of view being in full 
harmony with this supposition. There is also 
some controversy as to the date of the Epistle. 
Some would assign it to the period of the Flavian 
dynasty, but the probability seems to be that it 
was written shortly after the outbreak of the 
Neronian persecution, when the Christians in the 
provinces were beginning to experience the effects 
of the imperial example at Rome, about 64-65. 
The very name of Christian was becoming a term 
of reproach (41%), and the chief object of the writer 
is to inculeate patience under trial and persever- 
ance in well-doing in a spirit of hope. 

(c) The 2nd Kp. of Peter.—The genuineness of 
this Ep. has been more questioned than that of 
any other book in the NT. The external evidence 
for it is comparatively meagre; but the chief 
objection to it both in ancient and in modern 
times has arisen from its differing so greatly in 
tone and substance from the Ist Epistle. This 
objection is so far obviated by the fact that while 
the Ist was designed to encourage and support 
Christians under persecution, this was evidently 
intended to warn against false teachers, who were 
spreading corruption in the Church. Moreover, 
amid the general difference of style, a close ex- 
amination of the language and thought in this 
Epistle brings out many points of resemblance 
between it and St. Peter’s expressions elsewhere ; 
and in several respects it does not tally with the 
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supposition of forgery. The mention of St. Paul’s 
Epp., however (3! 16), as if they were already known 
to the Asiatic Churches, and in the same category 
as ‘the other Scriptures’ (ras Nourds ypadds), as well 
as the marked resemblance of this Ep., in style, to 
the recently discovered ‘Apocalypse of Peter,’ seem 
to imply a post-apostolic date; and there is much 
to favour the view of Prof. W. M. Ramsay, who 
regards the Ep. as the work of ‘a disciple who was 
full of the spirit and words of his teacher, and who 
believed so thoroughly that he was giving the 
words of his teacher that he attributed it to that 
teacher.’ See, further, PETER (EPISTLES OF). 

(ad) The Ep. of Jude.—This Epistle is in the name 
of ‘Judas, a servant of Jesus Christ, and brother 
of James.’ The James whom the writer here 
claims as his brother was the well-known head of 
the Church at Jerusalem, one of our Lord’s brethren, 
and the writer of the Ep. that bears his name; 
and therefore Jude is not to be identified with any 
of the apostles of the same name mentioned in the 
Gospels. There is such a striking resemblance 
between this Ep. (consisting of a single chapter) 
and the 2nd chapter of 2 P as to justify the belief 
that the one was borrowed from the other. But 
as this Ep. has some features of originality about 
it which the other lacks, we may infer that Peter 
and not Jude was the borrower—a supposition 
confirmed by the way in which certain quota- 
tions in Jude from non-canonical Jewish Scriptures 
almost disappear from 2 P, along with one or two 
references to Levitical uncleanness, as if the writer 
desired as far as possible to adapt his writing for 
general use. This Ep. is full of sharp and stern 
denunciation aimed at practical evils of a most 
heinous character, founded on a gross abuse of 
Christian liberty. It probably emanated from 
Palestine in the period immediately preceding the 
destruction of Jerusalem. See, further, art. JUDE 
(EPISTLE OF). 

(e) The 1st Ep. of John.—There is abundance of 
evidence, both external and internal, to prove that 
this Ep. was written by the author of the Fourth 
Gospel, and forms a sequel to it. The readers are 
not specified, but in all probability it was addressed 
in the first instance to the Churches of Asia, 
among whom St. John spent the latter part of 
his life. The writer speaks in a quiet tone of 
authority, as if he were well known to his readers 
and were well acquainted with their dangers and 
their needs. He insists on the translation into 
the Christian life of those great truths regarding 
the fellowship of God with man, which, in the 
Fourth Gospel, are exhibited in the life and ministry 
of Jesus Christ. 

(f) The 2nd Ep. of John.—This Ep. has all the 
appearance of being genuine. It bears a strong 
resemblance to the lst, no fewer than 7 of its 
13 verses having something parallel in the other. 
It is addressed ‘Unto the elect lady and her 
children,’ by whom we are probably to understand 
a Church and its members; and the object of the 
Ep. is to warn them against the insidious and 
corrupting influence of certain heretical teachers 
who were going about denying the reality of 
Christ’s humanity. The title of ‘the elder,’ which 
the writer assumes, implies that he was a well- 
known personage in the Church, and is one that 
could be fitly claimed by St. John as the last of 
the apostles. 

(g) The 8rd Ep. of John.—This Ep., like the 2nd, 
is written in the name of ‘the elder,’ and it has 
so many expressions in common with the other 
that they have been fitly termed ‘twins.’ It gives 
us a momentary glimpse of Church life in Asia 
towards the close of the lst cent., and illustrates 
the practical difficulties which had to be en- 
countered in the government of the Church. It 
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is addressed ‘ Unto Gaius the beloved,’ a faithful 
and liberal member of the Church, whose influence 
and example the writer invokes, in opposition to 
the intolerant and factious conduct of an ambitious 
ecclesiastic named Diotrephes, who had gone so 
far as to close his doors on ‘the brethren’ who had 
come in the name of ‘ the elder,’ apparently bearing 
a letter from him—perhaps our 2nd Epistle. See, 
further, JOHN (EPISTLES OF). 

5. The Revelation of St. John.—The Apocalypse 
has experienced greater vicissitudes as regards its 
acceptance in the Church than any other book 
of the NT, owing partly to the Chiliastic views 
associated with it, and partly to the marked difter- 
ence in its language and style as compared with 
the other works ascribed to St. John. It bears to 
be written by ‘John to the seven Churches which 
are in Asia’; and it is a significant fact that its 
apostolic authorship was accepted by Justin Martyr 
(not to mention some earlier apparent witnesses) 
in the dialogue which he held with Trypho at 
Ephesus within half a century after St. John’s 
death. Its wide divergence from the Fourth Gospel, 
both in ideas and in language, may be accounted for 
in some measure by the difference in the nature 
and contents of the two books, the one being 
mainly narrative or colloquial, the other formed 
on the model of Jewish apocalypse ; and there are 
not wanting some important features of resemblance 
between them, betokening an identity of authorship. 
With regard to the date of this book, there is a 
growing conviction that the theory which connects 
it with the persecution in the reign of Nero, and 
puts its composition before the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, must be abandoned, and that the ‘tribula- 
tion’ referred to (19) was that which befell Chris- 
tians in the provinces, especially in Asia Minor, 
at a later date, when they refused to pay divine 
honour to the emperor. The main theme of the 
book is the second coming of Christ, pictorially 
set forth as the glorious consummation of great 
struggles and marvellous events. Its unity has 
recently been assailed, but the attempts to disin- 
tegrate it have not met with general acceptance. 
See, further, art. REVELATION (BOOK OF). 

On the whole subject of this article, reference 
may be made, further, to such articles as BIBLE, 
CANON, CATHOLIC EPISTLES, GOSPELS, NEW TESTA- 
MENT CANON, PAUL, etc., as well as to the separate 
articles on the various books of the NT, and the 
Literature appended to these. 

J. A. M‘CLymonrv. 


NEW TESTAMENT CANON.— 


Introduction—general character of the history of the forma- 
tion of the Canon—considerations to be borne in mind in esti- 
mating the facts—the chief periods. 

A, From end of apostolic age toc. A.D. 220.—Circumstances 
specially affecting the evidence for the Gospels. 

i, The sub-apostolic age.—Its documents—Ep. of Clem. Rom. 
to the Corinthians—Epp. of Ignatius and Polycarp—evidence 
as to the use of (1) the Gospels, (2) other NT writings. 

ii. The second quarter of the 2nd century. 2 

(1) The use of the Gospels—Ep. of Barnabas—the Didaché— 
Shepherd of Hermas—Fragments of Papias—the so-called 
2nd Ep. of Clement — Justin Martyr — Gnostic heretics — 
Montanists. 

(2) Use of other writings of NT. ' 

iii. Third quarter of 2nd century—Tatian. _ 

iv. Last quarter of 2nd century and beginning of 3rd.—The 
impugners of St. John’s writings—Theophilus—the evidence 
afforded by works of Ireneus, Tertullian, Clement of Alex- 
andria, Hippolytus. (1) Writings whose place in the Canon 
was already, at and from this time, fully secured. (a) Remarks 
upon the area from which this evidence comes ; (0) inferences 
that may be drawn as to the previous history of the reception 
of these writings in the Church. (2) Writings whose position 
continued to be for a time doubtful. ; 

B. From c. A.D. 220-323.—The teaching and works of Origen 
and their influence—judgment of Dionysius of Alexandria on 
the Apocalypse—evidence of Eusebius as regards the Canon. 

C. Concluding period.—Influences favourable to a final settle- 
ment—lists of Cyril of Jerusalem, Athanasius, Epiphanius 
—the Cheltenham Catalogue, Third Council of Carthage — 
evidence for Rome and other neighbouring Churches—Council 
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of Laodicea, Gregory Nazianzen, Amphilochius—the Canon 
of the teachers belonging to school of Antioch—the Peshitta— 
the Quinisext. Council—the effect of the Reformation. 


INTRODUCTION.—The subject of this article is 
the formation of the NT, the gathering, into one, 
of the collection of books which we so name, to be 
the sacred books of the New Dispensation. These 
writings form the Canon of the NT (for the term 
Canon, its idea and history, see art. CANON). It 
is with the process which resulted in the recogni- 
tion of a Canon that we are here concerned. ‘The 
investigation and right conception of this history 
have proved, and are still, a very hard and com- 
plicated task. The evidence is to be gathered from 
early Christian literature ; but the age and authen- 
ticity of many of its documents, especially for the 
two or three generations succeeding the ppc 
which form the most important period of all, have 
been hotly contested; and, even apart from this, 
the evidence supplied by them is, from special 
causes (as we shall see), difficult to interpret. 
Nevertheless, some real progress has been made in 
the illumination of the subject. A common judg- 
ment has been attained, or there is an approxima- 
tion to one, in regard to some of the most important 
of the documents concerned and as to the bearing 
of some portions of the evidence, on the part of 
many students whose doctrinal points of view are 
very diverse ; and the important questions still at 
issue have been carved and cleared. It would 
hardly be possible now to maintain views of the 
formation of the Canon such as those of men so 
learned as Lardner (supplement to pt. ii. bk. i. of 
the Credibility, ch. iii. 2nd ed. p. 49) and Mosheim 
(eel. Hist. bk. i. pt. ii. ch. ii. § 16, i. p. 64 in Eng. 
tr. of 1863) in former times. It was a more 
gradual process than they imagined, and it had 
more than one stage. The student of the history 
of the Canon must endeavour to mark the stages 
and the epochs at which they were reached, to 
determine the greater or less rapidity of the 
movement towards the establishment of the Canon, 
to ascertain the causes which promoted or retarded 
it, and the considerations which were influential 
in bringing about the acceptance or rejection of 
different writings. 

A certain development of thought and feeling 
in respect to the books of NT must be acknow- 
ledged. But to say this is by no means incon- 
sistent with belief in their authenticity as genuine 
products of the apostolic age. It required time, 
and the experience of needs which were not fully 
felt at once, for the Christian Church to perceive 
clearly what a treasure she possessed in these 
writings. And the most important question which 
has to be decided in regard to the history of 
the Canon is, Whether the development which can 
be traced was one which involved a misrepresenta- 
tion of facts, or only an awakening to the real 
significance of facts which had long been known. 

In judging of the evidence, it will be right to 
remember the conditions implied in the very sup- 
position of such a growth as has just been indi- 
cated. Convictions which are more or less latent, 
which have not been formulated, exercise far less 
authority than those which have been definitely 
put forth and for some time accepted without 
question. So long as the belief of Christians in 
regard to the new Scriptures was of the former 
kind the signs of its existence might be somewhat 
obscure, and there might be more or less serious 
departures from it here and there, in spite of its 
being in reality widely diffused and well founded. 

The special circumstances must also be borne in 
mind, which were of a nature to retard for a time 
the formation of a Canon of NT, and also to make 
the recognition accorded to the apostolic writings 
appear to us less decided than it was in reality. 
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(a). The fact that Christians already had a Bible— 
the OT—must first be noticed. In time, no doubt, 
this may have facilitated the reception of another 
body of Scriptures. For the idea of a Bible, a col- 
lection of inspired, authoritative writings, had been 
rendered familiar, and it was necessary only that 
it should be applied to the books which enshrined 
the New Revelation. But this could not be at 
once accomplished. Great as the veneration for 
the apostles was, there could not be the same 
feeling for new writings as for those which had 
long been hallowed. Moreover, in form the apos- 
tolic writings were different in many respects from 
those of the OT, and, in particular, they did not 
bear so plainly upon their very face a claim to 
inspiration as its prophetic and legislative books 
did. Besides all this, the OT itself largely supplied 
the place of Christian Scriptures in apostolic and 
sub-apostolic times. To an extent which we find 
hard to understand, it was used as a source of 
Christian instruction. The divine truths newly 
imparted and the actual facts of the life of Christ 
and founding of His kingdom were read between 
the lines of the ancient Scriptures (Lk 247% 4%, 
Ac 8 18%, 2 Ti 35, and last fragment of Melito, 
ap. Eus. HE iv. 26). The need was thus partially 
met which the apostolic writings could alone 
adequately satisfy. (6) Again, the gospel message 
and the new law had first been delivered by word 
of mouth, and there is godd reason to believe that 
even the memory of the oral teaching of the 
apostles was for a time, in some measure, a rival 
of their own written testimony in the regard and 
affections of Christians. ; 
A just and vivid sense of these peculiar condi- 
tions, and some others which will come before us 
in the course of our survey, is necessary, if we are 
to understand the phenomena aright, and to refrain 
from giving undue weight to objections which are 
founded on paucity of evidence. Proof, however, 
of a positive kind that, from the confines of the 
lifetime of the apostles, the writings of NT were 
known among Christians, can be found only in a 
full estimate of the facts as a whole, supplied by 
the documents not only of the one or two earliest 
but of subsequent generations. When the alleged 
indications of the use of NT writings at the former 
time are taken by themselves, they may be far from 
convincing ; they may show little more than that 
it is a tenable assumption, that our Christian 
Scriptures, or the chief of them, were already in 
circulation. But when we advance a few years, 
we find them clearly occupying a position which 
they could not have attained at a bound, and 
which no other writings shared with them. And 
we are justified in inferring that the earlier signs 
referred to are—not only possibly but—really traces 
of acquaintance with them. In this way we reach 
a highly probable conclusion, even when the facts 
directly connected with the reception of these 
writings are alone taken into account. It will be 
strongly confirmed if the belief (the grounds of 
which can barely be touched upon in this article) is 
well founded, that there was substantial continuit 
of life and organization in the Christian hasan 
from the beginning till its history emerges into full 
light in the latter part of the 2nd cent., such as 
would afford a guarantee for the faithful preserva- 
tion of traditions on important matters. 
_ The history of the Canon of NT may be divided 
into the following periods :—A, the first, which is 
by far the most important, extends from the end 
of the apostolic age to the early years of the 3rd 
cent. (for convenience we may say to A.D. 220, 
which was about the time of the deaths of Clement 
of Alexandria, Tertullian, and Hippolytus). At 
this latter epoch we see the greater part of the 
books of NT occupying the position in the Church 
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which they have ever since held. B, the second, 
extends, roughly speaking, to the pacification of 
the empire under Constantine (A.D. 323). It was 
a time of comparison between the lists of NT 
Scriptures accepted in different Churches, and dis- 
cussion of the claims of those not universally 
received ; but there was much uncertainty still in 
regard to certain books. C. From A.D. 323 on- 
wards, the final settlement, though it was attained 
at various times in different parts of the Church. 

A. FROM THE END OF THE APOSTOLIC AGE TO 
THE EARLY YEARS OF THE THIRD CENTURY.— 
In reviewing this period, it will be convenient to 
subdivide. Further, under each subdivision the 
evidence as to the use of the Gospels and as to that 
of other writings of the NT should be separately 
examined. There is more than one reason for 
proceeding thus. It is probable that, even before 
a comprehensive collection of the sacred writings 
of the new dispensation was thought of, its forma- 
tion was being advanced through the independent 
formation of groups of writings which afterwards 
became important constituent elements of the 
whole body, as well as by the recognition of the 
authority of individual writings which might or 
might not belong to these groups. ‘Two of these 
minor collections, the making of which must 
readily have suggested itself, would seem to have 
been that of the Four Gospels and that of the 
Epistles of St. Paul. The rolls on which the 
writings of these two classes were written were 
commonly kept, we may imagine, each in its own 
roll-case. 

The evidence as to the reception of the Gospels 
is affected by special circumstances. Owing to 
the nature of their subject-matter—the occurrence 
of the same sayings and incidents in different 
Gospels, the possibility that some of these may 
have been found also in other documents or orally 
reported—it may not be open to us to infer with 
certainty the use of any particular Gospel from 
parallelisms of statement and of language between 
them and early Christian writers. On the other 
hand, when a striking, unusual sentence or phrase 
found in one of the other writings of NT appears 
in a work of post-apostolic times, even though it 
may not be introduced as a quotation, there can 
generally be little doubt that there is a literary 
relationship between the two, and that it was not 
the NT writer who was the borrower. 

But this is not all. The facts of the life and 
death and resurrection of Jesus Christ and His 
words made up the substance of the Gospel. 
Owing to the sublimity of the subject, men’s eyes 
were turned at first solely to it, and away from 
the witnesses and the form of the records. The 
substance was felt to be everything. For some 
time little sense is shown of the importance of 
reproducing accurately the individual testimony of 
different writers. There was also a very natural 
disposition to combine various accounts with a 
view to greater fulness or succinctness. Not afew 
probable illustrations of this tendency might be 
given, and a very elaborate effort of the kind was 
made soon after the middle of the 2nd century. 

The manner in which 70 evayyéduov is used 
(sing. and with def. art.) is another illustration of 
the same or similar habits of thought. It occurs 
where the existence of the evangelic history in a 
written form is implied; and some have inferred 
that those who so expressed themselves knew only 
of one such document. But there seems to be no 
ground for this. The mode of speech in question 
shows only that the characteristics of the several 
written embodiments of the Gospel were but 
slightly regarded in comparison with its general 
contents and purport. Writers who unquestion- 
ably were acquainted with several works of the 
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nature of Gospels continued so to express them- 
selves. And there is a survival of it to this day 
in the titles of our Gospels—rd evayyédov xard, 
‘the Gospel according to,’ this or that evangelist. 

i. THE SUB-APOSTOLIC AGE, i.¢. the generation 
immediately following that of the apostles. As 
belonging to this time, we will take only the Ep. 
of Clement to the Corinthians, the Seven Epp. of 
Ignatius, in the short Greek or Vossian form, and 
the Lp. of Polycarp. Some critics of the highest 
repute would, besides, assign to it the recently 
recovered Didaché and the Ep. of Barnabas, and 
a few more would also include the Shepherd of 
Hermas. But in an inquiry of this kind it is 
better to understate than to overstate evidence. 
Moreover, the present writer is personally inclined 
to place the composition of these last three writings 
in the second quarter of the 2nd cent. And it will 
be very generally admitted now that the case for 
placing them earlier than this is far less strong 
than that for the others, and that they do not, by 
their authorship, create the same kind of link 
with the apostolic age. Those writings before 
mentioned may, indeed, with great confidence be 
declared to be the genuine works of the men with 
whose names they are connected. Two of the 
writers at least, and probably all three, had known 
apostles, and held positions of eminence in the 
Church at the close of the first and near the be- 
ginning of the 2nd cent. There are very strong 
reasons for believing that the Ep. written to the 
Church of Corinth in the name of that of Rome, 
which has from very early times been attributed 
to Clement, is really his work, and for referring it 
to the close of the reign of Domitian, c. A.D. 
95 (see Lightfoot, Clem. Rom. i. p. 346 ff., and 
Harnack, Chronol. i. p. 251ff.). Again, the 
genuineness of the Seven Hpp. of Ignatius dis- 
covered by Voss in the Medicean MS has been 
firmly established by the labours of Zahn and 
Lightfoot. This is fully admitted by Harnack 
(Chronol. i. p. 381 ff.). Their exact date cannot 
be quite so clearly determined. Lightfoot sup- 
poses it to be c A.D. 110. Harnack was a few 
years ago inclined to place them near to A.D. 140 
(see EHapos. for 1886, pp. 15-22); but he now 
speaks in a very hesitating manner (Chronol. 
i. p. 395f.). The only reason for questioning the 
genuineness of the Hp. of Polycarp falls to the 
ground when that of Epp. of Ignatius is admitted, 
and its date is fixed by a reference in it as only 
later by a few weeks than theirs. 

(1) Evidence as to the use of the Gospels.—Sayings 
of Christ are cited in the writings now before us, 
as spoken by Him, but not as from a written 
source or sources. From the first days of the 
Church the Lord’s Words must have been treasured 
as Divine Oracles. And as a sense of their 
authority must have preceded their being com- 
mitted to writing, so also after this it would 
naturally be independent of that of the record, 
and the habit of referring to them directly, with- 
out considering the intermediary through whom or 
which they were delivered, might continue. The 
facts just noticed in connexion with the writings 
of the Apostolic Fathers are an illustration of this. 
Their usage is still that of St. Paul in 1 Co 7”, or 
in the Address to the Elders at Miletus (Ac 20%). 
They may, in spite of this, have taken their quota- 
tions from documents, and those, too, our Gospels. 
It is a point not easy to decide. In the Ep. of 
Clem. sayings are quoted as the Lord’s closely 
corresponding, indeed, in substance with such as 
are recorded in our Gospels, but which differ from 
them to a greater or less degree in form. It is to 
be observed, too, that Polycarp (ec. ii.) quotes in 
part the same sayings as Clement in the former of 
these passages, with the same divergences from our 
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Gospels [uynwovetovtes dé dv elrev 6 Kiipios duddoKxwr" 
°“My xplvere, va wh KpiOjre adlere kal dpeOjoerae byiv' 
Neate, iva éNenOjre* @ MéTpwW weTpetre avTimerpnOhoeTaL 
buy’ Kal ore ‘Makdproe of rrwyol Kal of diuwKdmevor 
évexey OiKatocvyns, OTL avTav éoriw 7 Bacidela Tod Oeod’)]; 
while, to pass for a moment beyond our present 
period, the whole piece of Christ’s teaching which 
occurs in Clem. Rom. c¢. xiii. is given in the same 
form by Clement of Alexandria (Strom. ii. 18). 
It has been argued that these peculiarities, recur- 
ring in more than one writer, point to a docu- 
mentary source other than our Gospels. If, how- 
ever, the passages in question are examined, it 
will be seen that they appear to have the character 
of summaries, and that their differences from the 
Gospels may well be accounted for as the effects of 
compression and of the combination of phrases 
derived from the parallel passages in our Gospels, 
or in documents which have been embodied in 
our Gospels. General considerations which have 
already occupied us have prepared us for this 
phenomenon. For such traits as cannot be ex- 
plained in this way, and which ought not to be re- 
garded as accidental variations, there would seem 
to be asufficient explanation in the influence of Oral 
Tradition, which was doubtless still powerful in 
the Sub-apostolic Age. Further, the persistence 
of certain features, which has been noticed, in the 
quotations of sayings and collections of sayings, 
may reasonably be traced to catechetical instruc- 
tion and the impressions left by it. Such com- 
pendia of precepts, from the Sermon on the Mount 
and other parts of our Lord’s teaching, may well 
have been imprinted thus upon the memory of 
Christians generally, and consequently dnoter by 
writers who were familiar with the Gospels, as 
Clem. Alex. was. In Polye. vii. we have a clause 
of the Lord’s Prayer, as given both in Mt and Lk, 
with the difference only that it is turned into the 
indirect form; also words spoken by our Lord in 
Gethsemane, exactly as in Mt and Mk. [dejoecw 
alrovmevo. Tov tavTerdmrny Bedv ‘uh eloeveyKely Huds 
els meipacudy,’ Kabws elrev 6 Kupiost 67d wey mvedua 
mpoduuov, 7 Oe capt dodeyns’ (cf. Mt 6% or Lk 114; 
Mt 26% or Mik 14°5)). 

For further parallelisms with the language of 
the Gospels and for allusions to incidents in the 
life of Christ in the two writings so far considered, 
see among other passages—Clem. Rom. xvi. end 
(Mt 11° %), xxiv. (Mt 13°, Mk 43, Lk 85); Polye. 
v. (Mk 9%, Mt 207), xii. (Mt 5%). 

Ignatius was led by his controversy with Docet- 
ism to dwell upon the facts of our Lord’s human 
life and sufferings rather than upon His teaching ; 
and the only saying of Christ which he expressly 
quotes is one asserting the verity of His corporeal 
nature after His resurrection [8te mpds rods sepl 
Tlérpov Ger, pn avrois' ‘AdBere, Wyradjoaré pe kal 
iere dre ovK eit darmdviov doduaroy’ (Smyrn.iii.)]. The 
incident referred to seems to be that recorded in 
Lk 2486-89, where the words of our Lord are similar 
in substance and partly in form. According to 
Origen, however (de Princ. pref. 8), they were 
contained in The Preaching of Peter in the same 
form as in Ignatius. Eusebius, on the other hand 
(HE iii. 36), who notes the fact that Ignatius has 
the saying, declares that he does not know whence 
it was taken; while Jerome (de Vir. Illustr. 16) 
says that it occurred in the Gospel acc. to the 
Hebrews. It is possible that a writing which con- 
tained the saying may have existed in the time of 
Ignatius, and that he may have obtained it thence ; 
but it is at least an equally probable supposition 
that he derived it from oral tradition; and that 
from the same source it passed into one or more 
Apocryphal Gospels. We shall have occasion to 
recur to the question of the use made of apocryphal 
writings in the 2nd century. 


There are in the Epp. of Ignatius several allu- 
sions to incidents in the life of Christ which are 
recorded in our Gospels as well as parallelisms of 
expression with them, and among these, in two 
places, some remarkable coincidences with the 
thought and language of Jn. See Eph. xiv. 
(Mt 12, Lk 6#); Zrall. xi. (Mt 1538); _ftom. 
vii. (Jn 4°); Philad. vii. (Jn 38); Smyrn. 1. (Mt 
34 and other points); Smyrn. V1. _ (Mt * 19?) ; 
Polyc. ii. (Mt 10). See also Magn. x1. and Trail. 
ix. In Philad. v. his language suggests the idea 
that he was thinking of the Gospel as embodied in 
a written form; for he speaks of it as something 
to which Christians could as it were turn, and 
refers in the same context to the prophets. At 
the same time a passage in c. viii. of the same Ep. 
seems to show the difference between the position 
which any written Gospels had so far attained and 
that of the OT (comp. Lightfoot, Epp. of Ignat. 
ad loc. and also 76. vol. i. p. 388). ie 

(2) The evidence as to the use of other writings 
of NT at this time may be treated much more 
briefly.—St. Paul’s first Ep. to the Corinthians is 
expressly referred to in the Ep. of Clement to the 
same Church (xlvii.), and St. Paul’s Ep. to the 
Philippians in that of Polycarp (xi.). Thus NT 
writings are actually mentioned in two of the cases 
in which it is most natural that they should be; 
these are exceptions which, if they do not explain, 
are consistent with, the habit of not quoting by 
name where there was not the same kind of reason 
for it. Coincidences of phrase with various NT 
Epp., so striking from their character or number 
as to leave no doubt whence they are derived, occur 
in the three writers under consideration : in Clem. 
Rom. with He (xxxvi. and xliii.); in Polye. with 
1 P (i. ii. v. vii. viii. x.) and 1 Jn (vii.); in Jgnat. 
with 1 Co (£phes. xvi. xviii.) and with Eph (Polye. 
y.). Indications more or less clear of a knowledge 
of other NT writings might be named, e.g. of 2 Co, 
Gal, and 1 and 2 Ti in Polycarp. All these facts, 
while interesting and important as regards the 
books of NT immediately concerned, also have a 
bearing on the question of the use of the Gospels. 
They show that absence of direct citation in this age 
can have little weight for proving want of know- 
ledge. Further, the sign of acquaintance with 1 Jn 
in Ep. of Polyc: has significance in regard to the 
Gospel ace. to Jn also. On internal grounds there 
is strong reason for attributing these to the same 
author, and the circulation of the one cannot have 
been separated by any great interval from that 
of the other. 

The signs of knowledge of the apostolic writings 
in Polycarp are, it may be observed in conclusion, 
remarkable, and far greater than in Clement or 
Ignatius, in spite of his Epistle being far shorter. 
This may be reasonably accounted for by the con- 
sideration that he was in all probability a much 
younger man, and that he had acquired familiarity 
with those writings from his youth. 

ii. THE SECOND QUARTER OF THE SECOND 
CENTURY.—(1) Use of the Gospels.—The so-called 
Ep. of Barnabas.—Critics have referred the com- 
position of this work to various dates between 
A.D. 70 and 130. Though it contains references 
to contemporary events, they are obscure. ‘To 
notice only some of the more recent views, 
Lightfoot (Clem. Rom. ii. p. 505 ff.) has explained 
the allusions in a way that would bring the time 
of composition within the reign of Vespasian, i.e. 
before A.D. 79. Ramsay (Church in the Roman 
Empire, p. 307) has adopted Lightfoot’s theory 
with some modification, but not so as to affect 
the date. Harnack, however, in his recent work, 
has made a very ingenious suggestion for over- 
coming some of the chief difficulties; and his 
view seems, on the whole, the most tenable. 
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According to him, the little treatise in its present 
form was produced in A.D. 130 or 131 (Chrono. i. 
p- 427). 

This writing affords what appears to be the 
earliest instance of the citation from a book of 
NT as Scripture. The words wonnXol «dqrol drbyor dé 
éxNexrot are introduced (iv. end) with the formula 
ws yéyparrat. These words are not known to occur 
except in Mt 22. There are also several other 
indications in the Ep. of Barn. of acquaintance 
with that Gospel. The parallelisms with Mt’s 
account of the Trial and Crucifixion of Our Lord 
are striking (vii.). Again, words found in Mt 9% 
(though also in Mk 2?’, Lk 5%) are used in v. 
A saying of Christ is also quoted as such, which 
bears a resemblance to that in Mt 201%, though it 
is differently applied (vi. 13). 

The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. — Dates 
ranging from A.D. 90-165 have been assigned for 
the composition of this work, the recovery of 
which in our generation has created so much 
interest. Unhappily, the indications available for 
forming an opinion as to the date are almost 
entirely such as are connected with the state of 
Church organization and life reflected in it, and on 
the history of these very diverse views prevail. 
It must further be observed that it may have 
emanated from some portion of the Church where 
movement had been slow, or whose customs had 
always been peculiar. There are expressions in it 
which betoken the habits of a rural district. On 
the whole, it may be most prudent to take it as 
belonging to the period which we are now con- 
sidering, while at the same time we forbear to 
treat it as illustrative of the mind and practice of 
the Church generally within any narrow limits of 
time. In respect to the use of the Gospels, it 
seems to represent a slight advance upon the 
Apostolic Fathers. There is language, more dis- 
tinct than that of the passage of Ignatius above 
referred to, which suggests the idea that the Gospel 
existed in a written form (Did. xv. 3, 4—as éyere 
év TH evayyeAlw Tod Kuplov 7uGv, and comp. viii. 2 
and xi. 3). The citations are only of words of 
Christ, and introduced as what the Lord said; but 
they are more abundant, and, although not given 
entirely as in our Gospels, they appear on examina- 
tion to be still more plainly combinations of phrases 
from both Mt and Lk. Such compilations there 
are at Did. i. 2-5 [Mt 22-29 (or Mk 1250-81. or 
ke 2077) ; Lk 628: 32. 33. 35 (Mt 54s 46). Mt 5°9-42 and 
Lk 6789; Mt 5%]; and at Did. xvi. [Mt 25%, Lk 
125. 0, Mt 241-11 ete. etc.]. The former of these is 
a collection of precepts on our duty to God and our 
neighbour, the latter on the duty of watching for 
the Coming of Christ. There are, besides, other 
citations or parallels at Did. vii. (Mt 28%), viii. 2 
(Mt 6-18), ix. 5 (Mt 78), xiii. (Mt 10°). 

The Shepherd of Hermas.—The Muratorian 
fragment on the Canon (c. A.D. 200, see below) 
contains a statement that the Shepherd was written 
during the episcopate of Pius (bishop of Rome, 
A.D. 140-155), by a brother of his named Hermas. 
Recent investigations have added to the import- 
ance of this statement, which could not in any 
case have been lightly set aside, for they have 
shown that it may probably have been taken from 
a list of bishops drawn up c. A.D. 170 in the time 
of Soter (Harnack, Chronol. i. p. 192). On the other 
hand, in the work itself (Vis. ii. 4. 3) there is a 
reference to Clement, which, if understood literally, 
must imply that he was still alive; and he died 
long before the beginning of the episcopate of 
Pius (A.D. 140). Zahn (Der Hirt des Hermas, p. 
70ff.) and Salmon (art. ‘ Hermas’ in Dict. of Christian 
Biography), on the ground of this passage as well 
as of features in the work which they think point 
to an early age, suppose it to have been composed 


c. A.D. 100. While Lightfoot and Westcott treat 
the allusion to Clement as part of the fictitious 
setting of the work, and rely on the testimony of 
the Muratorian fragment, Harnack endeavours to 
reconcile in a measure the two views. He sup- 
poses that the work, though all by one author, 
was not all composed at one time, and that it was 
finally put forth A.D. 140 (Chronol. i. p. 257 ff.). 

As the Shepherd is a collection of revelations and 
instructions given by an angelic guide, it would 
not have been in character that it should contain 
express quotations, and there are not any in it 
from OT any more than from NT. But parallels 
showing acquaintance with NT writings are not 
wanting. Sim. v. 2 appears to be an adaptation 
of the parable of the Vineyard (Mk 12"). In Sim. 
ix. 12 we are rather forcibly reminded of Jn 10! 
and 14°, in ix. 16 of Jn 3°, and in ix. 24 of Jn 11°, 

The Fragments of Papias.—There cannot be any 
very serious differences of opinion as to the approxi- 
mate time at which Papias put forth the work from 
which some few fragments have been preserved to 
us. He had conversed with men of an older gene- 
ration than his own who could give first-hand 
information as to what the oral teaching of several 
of the apostles was (Euseb. HE iii. 39). Ireneus 
(adv. Her. v. 33. 4) seems to have been mistaken 
in supposing that he had himself seen and heard 
John the Evangelist (Euseb. /.c.); but he may 
have been a contemporary, if not an actual hearer, 
of Aristion and ‘the Elder John,’ ‘ disciples of the 
Lord’ (ib.). He must therefore have been born 
before, most likely some few years before, the end 
of the Ist cent. The time when he had oppor- 
tunities of collecting the information referred to 
may probably have been several years before he 
wrote the work of which Eusebius has given us an 
account, largely in Papias’ own words. But at 
latest the publication of this work cannot have 
fallen much after A.D. 150, and may more reason- 
ably be supposed to have taken place somewhat 
earlier. When, further, we consider the character 
of his work, we can have no hesitation in saying 
that his testimony (so far as its general effect is 
concerned) is to be connected with the first half of 
the century. 

The title itself of his work, Aoylwy kupiaxdy 
éémyjoes, ‘Expositions of Dominical Oracles,’ is 
interesting and important. In view of those habits 
of thought of the time upon which we have already 
commented, we may best take ‘ Dominical Oracles’ 
to mean passages of Our Lord’s teaching. ‘These, 
as is clear from his own language in the portion of 
his prologue preserved to us by Eusebius, Papias 
took from some documentary source or sources; but 
for the illustration of them he availed himself of all 
that he had been able to glean from independent 
tradition. As Harnack observes, ‘he distinguishes 
the matter orally delivered, even so far as it con- 
tained portions of evangelical history, in a marked 
manner from the matter which he expounds’ 
(Chronol. i. 690, n. 1). This fact, then, that 
written records supplied the basis for his com- 
ment, or the pegs on which he hung the more or 
less trustworthy additional narratives or state- 
ments that he had collected, lends special interest 
to the inquiry whether he knew and used our 
Gospels or any of them. ; 

We need not hesitate to claim his account, which 
he gives on the authority of ‘the Elder’—appar- 
ently, from the context in Eusebius, the Elder 
John—of the composition of a Gospel by Mark, as 
referring to a work at least substantially the same 
as our Second Gospel. It has been urged, indeed, 
that the observation contained in this fragment, 
whether it is the Elder’s or Papias’ own, that Mark 
did not arrange his matter ‘in order,’ is not ap- 
propriate to our Mark, which is not less orderly in 
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point of arrangement than the other Gospels. 
ut this objection seems clearly unsubstantial, 
and is now generally admitted to be so. The 
criticism implied in Papias’ words may have been 
simply a fanciful and mistaken one. Or, again, 
Mark’s arrangement may have been assumed to be 
wrong wherever it differed from that of either our 
First or (see below) our Fourth Gospel, which 
are connected with the names of those who were 
followers of the Lord during His earthly life, which 
Mark was not. Some comparison of this kind 
seems to be implied in the words of Papias’ frag- 
ment itself. (See, further, art. MARK, p. 244). 
The questions as to the right interpretation of the 
fragment of Papias (2b.) on a writing by Matthew 
are more serious. Critics of more than one school 
have seen in the words, Mardatos uéev ody Ta Adyta 
eweypayaro, a description of a Collection of Dis- 
courses and Sayings which has (it may be) been em- 
bodied in our First Gospel, but which was in many 
respects a different work. Against this view it has 
been urged that \éywa does not mean ‘discourses,’ but 
‘oracles,’ and that in the NT itself it is applied 
to the OT. These arguments, however, somewhat 
miss their mark. For it does not seem likely that 
the term should have been applied to a writing of 
the NT as such, so early as the time of Papias, 
and still less of his informant, if this, as is prob- 
able, was the same ‘ Elder’ whom he reports in 
the case of Mark’s work. Nor could ra Adya in 
that sense have been suitably used of a single 
writing, though it would be natural as a descrip- 
tion of the Lord’s teaching. The statement, how- 
ever, which we are considering consists only of 
one brief sentence; we do not know what the con- 
text may have been. And whatever inferences it 
may be fair to draw from Papias’ expressions as to 
the history of the composition of our First Gospel, 
we may gather that, at least when he wrote, a work 
existed which was generally recognized as a Greek 
representative of a Hebrew writing by the Apostle 
Matthew. And it is hard to imagine that this 
could have been any other work than that which a 
generation later, or less, was certainly known in 
the Church, as it is still, as the Gospel acc. to Mt. 
A substitution of one book for another could not 
have been effected in so short a time. (Comp. 
Harnack, Chronol. i. p. 693). See, further, art. 
MATTHEW (GOSPEL OF). 

Eusebius makes the following statement at the 
end of his section on Papias: ‘The same (writer) 
has made use of testimonies from the former Ep. of 
Jn and from that of Peter likewise. He has, 
moreover, also set forth another narrative, con- 
cerning a woman charged before the Lord with 
many sins, which the Gospel acc. to the Hebrews 
contains.’ Use of the First Ep. of Jn indirectly 
affords evidence, as we have already had occasion 
to remark, of the existence and circulation of the 
Gospel according to John. It must not be assumed, 
indeed, on the ground of this notice, that Papias 
attributed these works to the apostle; but we 
may at least feel sure that he said nothing plainly 
inconsistent with this view of their authorship : if 
he had done so, Eusebius could not have failed to 
mention it, more especially as he was not in 
sympathy with some of this writer’s opinions. 

Something more as to Papias’ use of the Johan- 
nine writings may, it would seem, be learned from 
Ireneeus. The latter, in language that recalls 
Papias’ prologue preserved in Eusebius, re- 
peatedly adduces the testimony of ‘the elders’ 
who had seen and heard John, the disciple of the 
Lord, or again, in another place, ‘who were dis- 
ciples of apostles’; and when we examine the 
passages in which he refers to them and quotes 
their sayings, we find that their character is just 
such as we might expect it to be if they were 
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derived from Papias’ Exegeses, in view, on the one 
hand, of its aim as described by the author him- 
self, and of his chiliastic predilections [adv. Her. 
vy. 5.1; 30.1; 33. 4]. In one of these places (v. 33. 
4) Irenzeus, after alluding to the elders, proceeds to 
quote from Papias’ book by name. Now, among the 
passages which may with probability be regarded 
as extracts, more or less exact, from Papias, there 
is one in which a saying of the Lord, recorded in 
Jn 142, and not in any other Gospel, is quoted 
and commented on (adv. Her. v. 36. 1); there is 
another relating to the number of the Beast in the 
Apocalypse (20. 30. 1). . 

To conclude: the evidence as to Papias, though 
it is much more scanty than we should like, and 
though it is in part obscure, tends to show that he 
derived the ‘ Oracles of the Lord,’ which he made 
his starting-point, from our Gospels and not from 
any other source, and that he knew at least the 
Gospels acc. to Mt, Mk, and Jn. , 

The so-called Second Ep. of Clement.—This work 
is of considerable interest in connexion with the 
history of the Canon, more especially as to the use 
of Apocryphal Gospels and the position accorded 
to them in relation to our Gospels. Its date is 
consequently important. Hilgenfeld (Nov. Test. 
extr. Can. p. xxxviiif.) and Harnack (Patres 
Apostolici, pp. xci, xcii) took the view that it was 
the Epistle sent by Soter to Corinth, c. A.D. 170 
(Euseb. HZ iv. 23). But since the recovery of this 
work in an unmutilated form, through Bryennios’ 
discovery in 1875, it has become evident that it is 
not a Letter at all but a Homily, and its identifica- 
tion with the communication of Soter ought no 
longer to be regarded as tenable (see Lightfoot, 
Clem. Rom. ii. p. 194 ff. ; Harnack, however, still 
adheres to the identification, Chronol. i. pp. 
440-450). The character of the work in general, 
it may be added, is favourable to an earlier date. 
It may most reasonably be taken as illustrating 
the state of things in respect to the recognition of 
the New Testament Scriptures, c. A.D. 140, or 
perhaps somewhat before this. 

We will next briefly notice the recently recovered 
Apology of Aristides, an example of a class of 
Christian writings which has even given a name in 
Church history to an age—that occupying the 
middle portion of the 2nd cent.. This one appears 
to have been addressed not as Eusebius says (HE 
iv. 3) to Hadrian, but to Antoninus Pius (Emp. 
138-161); but it probably belongs to the earlier 
rather than the latter part of his reign (comp. J. R. 
Harris, Texts and Studies, i. p. 8, and Harnack, 
Chronol, i. pp. 271-273). The special character of 
compositions of this kind, like that of others, and 
even more than that of some others, must be 
remembered in order that the effect of the evidence 
supplied by them in regard to the Canon may be 
fairly judged of. The argument and purpose of 
the greater part of the Apology of Aristides did 
not afford opportunities for quoting from Christian 
documents. It contains, however, one passage 
which illustrates in an interesting manner a time 
of transition when memories of the oral delivery of 
the Gospel were linked with a growing dependence 
upon a written form of it. (See tr. of Syriac in 
Texts and Studies, 1. i. p. 36). 

We pass to the writings of a far greater ‘apolo- 
gist,’ Justin Martyr, and we may confine our 
attention to the three extant works bearing his 
name, which are by common consent admitted to 
be genuine—his First and Second Apologies and 
Dialogue with Le rypho the Jew. Recent investi- 
gations, beginning with those of Volkmar, Theol. 
Jahrb. von Baur u. Zeller, 1855, and of Hort, Journ. 
of Philol., 1857, have served to show that the 
First Apology should be placed a little later than 
it commonly used to be, and that the Second 
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Apology was written soon after the First. The 
Dialogue was written after the Apologies, but how 
long after cannot be determined. We shall not 
be far wrong if we say that all three writings were 
composed c. A.D. 150. The Apologies were written 
in Rome, as was also probably the Dialogue, 
though it may be inferred from the latter (c. i.) 
that Justin was teaching as a Christian philosopher 
in Ephesus soon after A.D. 135. He was the most 
eminent Christian of his generation, while he 
writes, not as one who is putting forward his own 
views, but who is representing and defending the 
faith and practice of the Church; and he well 
knew what they were in at least two of its chief 
centres. 

Now, Justin twice in his First Apology and many 
times in the Dialogue describes the main authori- 
ties for the Life and Teaching of Christ as ‘the 
Memoirs of the Apostles’ or simply ‘ the Memoirs.’ 
We have to ask whether by this name he intended 
at least principally our Gospels, whether he recog- 
nized all these, and whether they held a place in 
his estimation which no other accounts of the 
whole or a portion of the Lord’s Life and Teaching 
shared. His use of the term itself just referred to 
affords no ground for doubting that he has the 
Gospels which we acknowledge in his mind. It is 
probable that the name ‘Gospels’ was only be- 
ginning in that generation to be applied to the 
writings which contained the Gospel even among 
Christians, and he was addressing those who were 
not Christians. It would be natural for him to 
employ some term which would be to them more 
easy of comprehension and more expressive. The 
course he adopts in this case has an exact parallel 
in his treatment of other Christian terms, e.g. 
Baptism and the Eucharist (first Apol. lxi. and 
Ixvi.). In First Apol. |xvi., after using the word 
‘Memoirs,’ he adds, ‘which are called Gospels.’ 
And this, it may be observed in passing, is the 
earliest instance of the application of the name 
‘Gospels’ to the books. Justin himself commonly 
writes of ‘the Gospel’ in the manner which we 
have observed to be customary in the writings of 
his predecessors and elder contemporaries. To pro- 
ceed : in one place he characterizes ‘the Memoirs’ 
with special fulness as ‘composed by the Apostles 
and those who followed them.’ The suitability of 
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noticed, and it gains in point from the circum- 
stance that in the context he preserves one trait 
which is peculiar to St. Luke’s account of the 
Agony in the Garden (Dial. ciii.). In another place 
he refers to a fact, mentioned only by St. Mark, as 
contained in Peter’s Memoirs (see, further, below). 
Again, he speaks of the doctrine of the Person of 
Christ, which he defines in part in terms peculiar 
to Jn, as derived from ‘the Memoirs.’ Further, 
in five of the cases in which Justin distinctly 
quotes from evangelic writings, using the formula 
yéypamrat, he agrees almost verbally with Mt or 
Lk. (For these and for a discussion of the remain- 
ing two, comp. Westcott, Canon, p. 130ff., and 
Sanday, Gospels in the Second Century, p. 88 ff.). 
For the most part, however, Justin does not 
adhere closely to the words of any one evangelist 
in his accounts of and references to the facts of the 
Lord?s Life and His Teaching. He gives the sub- 
stance of their narratives, and to a certain extent 
combines what is found in different Gospels. In 
doing this he acted in accordance with the very 
natural tendency of which we have already seen 
examples in early Christian writings. Moreover, 
it is quite obviously his purpose in a considerable 
portion of his First Apology to give a summary of 
the evangelic history and of some chief points in 
Christ’s teaching for the enlightenment of heathen 
readers. And not less obviously in a large part of 


the Dialogue he is rapidly reviewing the facts, 
which was all that was required, in connexion with 
an argument from the fulfilment of prophecy. 
This being so, it was to be expected that he should 
avail himself now of one, now of another Gospel, 
and should be satisfied with giving what he con- 
ceived to be their general meaning and purport. 
With the object he had in view, he would often find 
it sufficient to rely upon his memory of their narra- 
tives. And, indeed, even his quotations from the OT 
are marked to a considerable extent by the same 
characteristics of combination and compression, 
and want of minute accuracy. Nevertheless, the 
general character of the representation which 
Justin gives of the evangelic history, and which 
he derives, as he repeatedly indicates, from records 
which were acknowledged in the Church to have 
apostolic authority—its contents, with compara- 
tively slight exceptions, its main outline, the style 
of the language, and many of the actual words— 
are those of our Gospels. The features of the 
Synoptics are, indeed, more fully and directly 
reproduced than those of the Fourth Gospel, 
though there are striking coincidences with special 
points in it also; while it is most natural to sup- 
pose that the conception of Christ as the Logos, 
which holds a prominent place in Justin’s works, 
was derived by him from the same source, although 
he develops it in part in his own way, in accord- 
ance with philosophical ideas that were familiar 
to him. 

In his summaries of or allusions to the Gospel 
history, Justin introduces a limited amount of 
matter—a certain number of touches and incidents 
—not found in our Gospels. From the presence of 
this element it has been argued that he did not use 
our Gospels. But to reason thus is to defy every 
principle of sound criticism. For there is no 
evidence that any other work or works existed 
which could have supplied him with the bulk of 
his facts about the life and teaching of Christ, 
together with the language in which he relates 
them, besides our Gospels. Moreover, that these 
were already in existence, and that he must have 
had opportunities of becoming acquainted with 
them, is certain, as will more clearly appear from 
facts to be considered presently. It is now, indeed, 
admitted by critics of more than one school that 
the first three Gospels ranked among Justin’s 
principal authorities, and that the fourth was 
known to him. The chief questions still swb lite 
are (a) to what extent he used other records in 
addition to our canonical ones, and whether he 
regarded any of them as possessed of apostolic 
authority ; and (6) whether there was a difference 
between his attitude to the Fourth Gospel and the 
Synoptics. 

(a) The question of the source or sources whence 
Justin drew what we may for convenience briefly 
call the ‘apocryphal’ matter in his accounts of the 
Gospel history has received new and special interest 
from the recovery, since 1892, of a fragment of the 
so-called ‘ Gospel of Peter’ (see The Akhmim Frag- 
ment, or the Apocryphal Gospel of St. Peter, by 
H. B. Swete). In some points in which Justin 
diverges from the canonical Gospels he is found to 
coincide with ‘Peter.’ The importance of the 
inquiry whether Justin used ‘Peter’ is greatly 
increased by the fact that, if he did, it must in all 
probability have been the work which he describes 
as ‘Peter's Memoirs’ (Dial. cvi.), and he must 
have given it an equal, if not a pre-eminent, place 
among the authorities for the Gospel history. The 
use of ‘ Peter’ by Justin is maintained by Harnack 
(Bruchstiick des Evangeliums und der Apokalypse 
des Petrus, 2nd ed. p. 37ff.), and is accepted by 
Sanday (Inspiration, pp. 305, 310); but against it, 
see Swete, /.c. pp. xxxiii-xxxv. Swete’s argument 
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may also be greatly strengthened by observing the 
contrasts between Justin and ‘ Peter.’ It is certain 
that the former has been but slightly influenced 
by the latter on the whole, and it is difficult to 
understand how, if he knew the book and regarded 
it as the work of the chief of the apostles, which 
it claims to be, his use of it should have been so 
limited. 

In Justin’s age information concerning the 
Gospel history was gleaned not only from tradi- 
tion, but also from documents other than our 
Gospels, less unsuspectingly than came to be the 
case a generation or so later. We have seen an 
example of this in the so-called Second Ep. of 
Clement ; we learn also from Eusebius (H£ iv. 22) 
that Hegesippus, the contemporary of Justin, made 
some quotations from the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews. Justin’s practice illustrates the same 
attitude of mind. With the matter supplied by our 
Gospels, he weaves in traits which he has probably 
derived from such sources, though we are unable 
to say from which of them he obtained most, or 
whether indeed he made special use of any one. 
There is, however, no reason to think that any 
work of the nature of a Gospel, other than ours, 
held practically the same position as they did for 
Justin, or for the Church of his time. 

(6) Some critics who admit the cogency of the 
evidence that Justin was acquainted with the 
Fourth Gospel, yet maintain that he clearly did 
not place it on the same level as the Synopties (see 
Keim, Jesus of Naz. i. p. 186 ff. ; Holtzmann, Hini. 
p. 479). The only ground for supposing this is 
that he makes more sparing use of it. But there 
was good reason for this difference. In view of 
the persons addressed both in the Apology and in 
the Dialogue, and also the tenor of the arguments 
in these works, it was natural that he should have 
fewer quotations from and parallels with it than 
the others. 

Before leaving this quarter of the century we 
must touch upon the question of the use of the 
Gospels by Gnostic heretics. In discussing it we 
seit be taken back even to the earlier part of the 
time. It has, however, been reserved till this 
point, both on account of the different relation to 
the Christian faith of the persons to be considered, 
a because the evidence is of a more indirect 
kind. 

Basileides had begun to teach at Alexandria in 
the reign of Hadrian. He was the author of a 
work in 24 books entitled Expositions of the Gospel, 
from which we have a few extracts in extant 
works of Clem. Alex. One of these seems like a 
portion of a comment on a passage of Mt. There 
are two others, which may be comments on sayings 
of our Lord taken from Lk and Jn respectively 
(Zahn, Kanon, i. pp. 766, 767). The possibility of 
coming to any fuller conclusion as to the use of 
the Gospels by Basileides must depend on the 
estimate formed of the account of Basileides 
and his school given by Hippolytus, and of the 
citations which it includes. Some have supposed 
Ho ppely ie to have been misled when he took the 
work from which he quotes as a product even of 
the school of Basileides (e.g. Zahn, ib. 765). But 
the result of a comparison with the extracts in 
Clem. Alex. is strongly in favour of the view that 
the treatise used by Hippolytus gave a genuine 
exposition of Basileidean doctrine (see Hort’s art. 
‘ Basileides’ in Dict. of Christian Biog.). Whether 
it was the Lxegetica or some other work is more 
questionable. That the quotations are from Basil- 
eides himself, at least in some cases, and those the 
most important for our present purpose, is the 
most natural view of Hippolytus’ language (cf. 
Westcott, Canon, p. 297 n., and Hort, /.c.). The 
theories expounded bear the marks of great meta- 
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physical power ; and if the writer from whom the 
are taken, partly in his own words, was not Basil- 
eides himself, he may probabl have been Isidore, 
Basileides’ eminent son and disciple, whom Hip- 
polytus names along with his father. Even in this 
case we should have to do here with a writing com- 
posed not much later than, if so late as, the middle 
of the 2nd cent. It undoubtedly appeals to the 
Fourth Gospel as to an authority (Hippol. Her. 
Vii. 22). 

Vatcatinns, who was a younger ater Ae of 
Basileides, need not now detain us. e know 
nothing of the employment he made of books of 
the NT, except as it may be, inferred from the 
practice of his school in the next generation. 

On the other hand, of the treatment of the NT 
Scriptures by Marcion, who flourished ¢. A.D. 140, 
we know much from Tertullian’s Contra Marcionem. 
Beyond all reasonable doubt, the Gospel which he 
made for himself and his sect was a mutilated form 
of Lk. And it may be observed that in select- 
ing it, even though he found it necessary thus to 
adapt it to his own purpose, he did homage to the 
authority which it had acquired. An examina- 
tion of the peculiarities of the ¢ewt used by Marcion 
seems also to show that the text of the Gospel had 
already in his generation a history (see Sanday, 
Gospels in Second Cent. p. 231 ff.). 

From a man and his writings we turn to a move- 
ment. Montanism arose in Phrygia not long after 
the middle, and it spread remarkably during the 
remainder, of the 2nd cent. ; it found tendencies 
and needs favourable to it in various parts of the 
Church. In the present connexion it is important 
only from the fact that its insistence on the promise 
of the coming of the Spirit, designated as the 
Paraclete, is a sign of the influence of the Gospel 
according to John. 

(2) Other writings of NT.—A few points only 
need be noticed. We learn from ‘Tertullian’s 
treatise against Marcion that this heretic acknow- 
ledged 10 Epp. of St. Paul. It was natural, and 
yet important as a step in the formation of the 
Canon, that the Epp. of this great apostle should 
be regarded collectively, and we have in Marcion’s 
case the first clear sign of such a view of them. 
There is, it may be added, no reason to think that 
Marcion in rejecting, as he did, the 3 Pastoral 
Epp. was actuated by any other motive than a 
dogmatic one. 

In a passage of Justin we have a noteworthy 
instance of another kind—the earliest reference by 
name to a NT writing. The work so cited is the 
Apocalypse, its authorship by John the Apostle 
being mentioned (Dial. 1xxxi.). 

For the rest, it will suffice under this head to 
notice parallelisms which are striking, and which 
prove the use of writings not otherwise abundantly 
attested. Those in Hermas with Ep. of James are 
specially remarkable (Hermas, Vis. Il. ii. 7, IV. ii. 
6; M7. 1. 3.4, VI. 7, vit. 10, 1x. 4, 11, Xm. 6,2, 
vi. 3; Sim. VI. i. 1, vill. vi. 4). Again, those with 
Acts in Justin seem clear (Apol. i. 40; Dial. xvi. and 
lii.). The statement, which we have already had 
occasion to refer to, may also here be recalled, that 
Papias ‘made use of testimonies from the former 
Ep. of Jn, and likewise from that of Peter’ (Kus. 
HE iii. 39). 

iil. THIRD QUARTER OF SECOND CENTURY.— 
(1) Gospels. —Tatian.—Through a succession of 
remarkable literary discoveries in recent years con- 
troversy has practically been closed in respect to the 
general character of Tatian’s Diatessaron. We may 
not fully have recovered its original form, butit can 
no longer be seriously doubted that substantially 
it was a harmony of our Four Gospels (see Zahn, 
Forsch. Pt. 1, Kan. i. pp. 387-422, ii. 530-556 ; 
Lightft., Lssays on Sup. Rel., 1889, pp. 272-288 ; 
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S. Hemphill, The Diatessaron of Tatian; and Hill, 
The Earliest Gospel Harmony). 

In more than one respect Tatian is a valuable 
link between the middle and the last quarter of 
the century, supplying evidence in regard to the 
history of the Canon for a period, the remains of 
which are specially scanty. is Diatessaron, while 
it is an example of the working of that tendency 
to dwell on the common result of the testimony of 
different witnesses, which we have seen to be 
characteristic of the first two or three generations, 
is also the first distinct indication of the fact, which 
is so emphatically asserted a little later, that there 
were four records whose authority was unique. 

(2) His Apology shows traces of acquaintance 
with various writings of the NT, but for the most 
part there is in it the absence of express citation 
which is commonly to be observed in works of the 
same class. In one place, however, some words 
from the prologue to Jn are introduced as ‘that 
which has been said’ (xiii.). 

iv. THE LAST QUARTER OF THE SECOND 
CENTURY AND BEGINNING OF THE THIRD.— 
The point of transition to the last quarter of the 
2nd cent. will be the most convenient opportunity 
for considering the impugners of St. John’s writ- 
ings, commonly called the Alogi. The evidence 
which has so far come before us, if it is in any 
respects unfavourable to the authenticity of any 
NT writings, is so by way of defect. Even such a 
writer as Marcion appears mainly as a witness for 
the Canon. We have now, however, to notice a 
body of persons who are specially characterized by 
their refusal to acknowledge one group of writings 
—those attributed to St. John. 

Much attention has of late been directed to this 
phenomenon. It has been discussed in particular 
trom opposite points of view by Zahn (Kan. i. 
pp. 220-262) and Harnack (WT umd. J. 200, pp. 
58-70, and Chronol. i. pp. 670, 671); see also Light- 
foot (Clem. Rom. ii. p. 394) and Sanday (Inspiration, 
p. 14f.). The chief documents are Iren. II. xi. 12 
(which refers only to the rejection of the Gospel) ; 
Epiph. Her. li.; and Philaster, lx. The value of 
the last two is that in all probability they derive 
their information from a lost work of Hippolytus. 
It is not, however, altogether easy to distinguish 
the conjectures of Epiphanius, and his disquisitions 
on points that interested him, from the matter 
which he took from his authority, while Philaster’s 
notice is very brief. 

The motive for these opinions was primarily 
dogmatic, not critical, though those who held them 
sought to strengthen their case by pointing out 
differences between the Fourth Gospel and the 
Synoptics, and by strictures upon the imagery of 
the Apocalypse (see Epiph. /.c.). It was ‘in order 
to frustrate the gifts of the Spirit,’ Irenzeus tells us, 
that ‘some do not admit that form of the Gospel 
which is according to John, in which the Lord 

romised that He would send the Paraclete.’ One 
<ind of extravagance begets another. Because the 
Montanists appealed to Jn 14-16 in urging their 
wild views and preposterous claims, these others 
were for denying the authority of that Gospel itself. 
Again, the Montanists and many other Christians 
in the 2nd cent. were millenarians, and supported 
their materialistic notions by a literal interpreta- 
tion of the Apocalypse. Consequently, those who 
were repelled by millenarianism were tempted to 
call the authenticity of that work in question. 
The theory of the Alogi, that Cerinthus was the 
author of the Johannine writings, must have been 
suggested first in the case of the Apocalypse, and 
extended to the Gospel; for while, according to 
the best information which we possess, Cerinthus 
was a millenarian, his Christology had nothing 
in common with that of the Fourth Gospel. Thus 
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the rejection of the one work was, in part at least, 
associated with that of the other ; in part, however, 
the attack on the Apocalypse was more widely 
spread, and had more lasting effects (cf. Eus. H# 
iii. 28 and vii. 25). 

The name Alogi seems to have been Epiph- 
anius’ invention. He gave it both as a jest and 
to betoken their refusal to accept the Gospel which 
contained the doctrine of the Logos. Whether 
they in reality objected to this doctrine, or this 
was simply Epiphanius’ inference, is not clear. 
But if they did, they might here again find a 
common ground of opposition both to the Fourth 
Gospel and the Apocalypse. 

It should be observed that the Alogi, by their 
association of the Gospel according to John and the 
Apocalypse in a common condemnation, and the 
attribution of them both to Cerinthus, are witnesses 
to the tradition that both were by the same 
author, and that, in assigning them to a heretic 
who was contemporary with St. John, they are 
also witnesses to their antiquity. 

Harnack lays special stress on the fact that the 
Alogi were not visibly separated from the Church, 
and apparently did not intend to depart from the 
Christian faith. Aoxodo. cat avrol, says Epiphanius, 
Ta tow huiv miorevew (1.c. §4). Yet the agreement 
of which he speaks seems to be only relative. He 
is comparing their position with that of more pro- 
nounced heretics, such as the Gnostics. Further, 
it is to be remembered that the machinery did 
not exist in the 2nd cent., which there came to 
be in the Church of after-times, for passing judg- 
ment on erroneous opinions. And, moreover, there 
is no reason to suppose that the number of those 
who rejected the most important work at least, 
the Gospel, was considerable, and it is certain that 
they produced no lasting impression. 

At the same time, the instance of the Alogi illus- 
trates a stage in the reception of the NT Scriptures. 
It shows that beliefs which this party opposed 
had not yet obtained that firm hold upon the 
minds of all which only clear definition and a 
prescription of many generations can give. But 
that these beliefs were neither of recent growth 
nor limited to a narrow area, we plainly see from 
the works of the age we have now reached which 
have come down to us. 

Among the earliest is the treatise of Theophilus, 
bishop of Antioch, which is in the form of a 
vindication of the Christian faith, addressed to a 
philosophic heathen friend. He dwells upon the 
inspiration of the apostles. With the Holy Scrip- 
tures, i.e. the OT, still best known by this title, 
he couples ‘all the inspired men’ (rvevparodpédpor), 
expressly mentioning John. He quotes Jn 11-3 
as from ‘the apostle’ (ad Avutol. ii. 22, and 
cf. 16. ix. 10). In iil. 12 he speaks of ‘the 
Gospels’ in the plural, and asserts that the con- 
tents of the Prophets and the Gospels are in 
harmony with the law, ‘because all the inspired 
men spoke by one Spirit of God.’ Again (2d. 13), 
after citing a passage of OT he refers to ‘the still 
more urgent injunction of the Evangelic Voice,’ 
and quotes Mt 5*:*?; and he compares the Gospel 
with Isaiah, quoting Mt 5 (20. 14). 

We may here suitably refer to the Ep. ad 
Diognetum, a work of similar aim, the birthplace 
and date of which cannot be fixed with certainty, 
but which may with most probability be assigned 
to about the same time. Inc. xi. the writer 
enumerates ‘the fear of the law,’ ‘the grace of the 
prophets,’ ‘the faith of the Gospels,’ ‘the tradition 
of the Apostles.’ on 

It is, however, when we pass to writings of a 
difterent class, designed for the refutation of heresy 
or the instruction of the faithful in the Christian 
life and creed, to Irenzeus (adv. Her., composed 
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before A.D. 190), and the works of Tertullian and 
Clement of Alexandria, and Hippolytus, composed 
near the end of the 2nd and beginning of the 
3rd cent., that for the first time, in place of the 
partial gleams afforded by the remains of former 
generations, we have a flood of light upon the 
thought and practice of the Church. We must 
review the evidence as to the position of the 
writings of the NT in the generation we have now 
reached, and consider what inferences may be 
drawn therefrom as to their reception. 

(1) Writings whose place m the Canon was al- 
ready at and from this time fully secured.— The 
express statements of the eminent writers just 
named, and their ordinary assumptions, leave no 
doubt as to the inspired authority attributed to 
by far the larger part of our NT in the important 
Churches of which they were members, or with 
which they were well acquainted and maintained 
active relations. In common they recognize (a) our 
four Gospels, and none besides; (8) 13 Epp. of 
Paul, z.e. all which bear his name in our NT, 
except that to Heb.; (vy) the Acts, 1 P, 1 Jn. 
These form also the class called afterwards by 
Eusebius ‘acknowledged writings.’ 

(a) Remarks as to the area from which this 
evidence comes.—It may have been observed that 
hitherto we have been almost exclusively con- 
cerned with the faith and usage of Greek-speaking 
Christians, and that we are so mainly still. By the 
mention of Tertullian the fact is for the first time 
brought before us of the hold that Christianity 
had obtained, comparatively recently, at the epoch 
of which we are speaking, among a Latin-speak- 
ing people. In Rome itself, alike in the lst cent. 
and throughout the 2nd, the Church was mainly 
Greek. It may be well here to point out the 
special advantages belonging to the Greek-speaking 
Christians of the first few generations, as witnesses 
in regard to the NT writings. Not only are we 
best acquainted with the expansion of the Church 
to the west, north, and north-west of Jerusalem, 
through Greek-speaking cities, but to all appear- 
ance that was by far the greatest expansion in 
apostolic times. Here lay the scenes of St. Paul’s 
labours, with which his Epistles and the Acts have 
rendered us familiar. More dimly we see the 
figures of several of the Twelve, including St. Peter 
and St. John, moving and working in these same 
regions, when they voluntarily left or were driven 
from their home. It was in consequence of the 
spread of the gospel among populations whose 
ordinary language was Greek, to meet the needs 
of converts made from them, that all the writings 
of the NT came into existence. This is true even 
of the First Gospel in the form in which we have it. 

Here and there some other Christian writing 
may in early days have won a position similar to 
that of the books received as canonical. We 
may have an example of this in the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Egyptians. But special circumstances 
of language and locality so well account for this 
in an outlying district, that such an instance does 
not detract from the force of the testimony of 
other parts of the Church. 

It seems strange, however, at first sight that the 
Christians of Palestine and of the Aramaic-speak- 
ing East should have received the NT writings 
from the West, with one probable exception—the 
Ep. of James. Yet such was the fact. The 
Hebrew Christian community at Jerusalem was 
virtually broken up by the siege and capture of the 
city, A.D. 69-70. After the suppression of Bar- 
cochba’s revolt (A.D. 135) a Greek Church arose 
there. In other parts of Palestine the Hebrew 
Christian Church had to contend, during the latter 
part of the lst and earlier part of the 2nd cent., 
with a strong Jewish reaction. What progress 
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the gospel made beyond Jordan to the east and 
north-east, through the labours of any of the 
Twelve, or the preaching and example of more 
ordinary Christians who fled from Palestine when 
Jerusalem fell, and to what extent the Christians 
of those districts in the 2nd cent. may thus have 
traced their lineage to the Church of apostolic 
days, and have cherished its traditions, it may be 
impossible to discover. But this at least may be 
said: we hear of no work written in Hebrew or 
Aramaic by an apostle, or immediate companion 
and follower of the apostles, except the one 
attributed to St. Matthew. The Gospel according 
to the Hebrews may have embodied this work, 
and doubtless contained traditions that had been 
current among Hebrew Christians; but it would 
seem not to have been preserved long in an un- 
corrupted form, and it is noteworthy that it 
obtained no enduring authority even in the East. 

As regards the history of the Canon of the 
Syrian Church, it may suffice here to allude to the 
strange hold which Tatian’s Diatessaron obtained 
there. It was popularly used as a substitute for 
the Gospels, to the neglect of the reading of them 
in public worship—an abuse which had to be 
dealt with by authority as late as the 5th cent. 
But such a fact is of importance as throwing light 
upon the history of that Church generally, not as 
bearing on the authenticity of the Gospels. [The 
subject of the history of the Canon in the Syrian 
Church is a very obscure one: for discussions of it 
see especially Zahn, Kan. i. c. 8, and Harnack’s 
criticism thereupon in VT wm 200, § 10]. 

Primarily, then, in dealing with the history of 
the Canon of NT, we have to fix our thoughts upon 
Greek-speaking Christendom, though we may now 
join thereto the Christians of the Roman province 
of N. Africa, who were far more closely bound up 
with it than the Christians of the East were. 
Tertullian is fully aware that he and the other 
Christians of his portion of the Church, who were 
but ‘of yesterday,’ had simply received the faith 
and its documents from more ancient Churches. 
It was probably here that a translation of the NT 
into Latin was first made, and expressions used 
by Tertullian have been commonly thought to 
show that one already existed in his time. But if, 
as Zahn has argued (Kan. i. 48-60), the task was 
not accomplished till later, though before the 
middle of the 3rd cent., it was not for want of 
recognizing the value and authority of the writings 
held to be apostolic. Tertullian’s works certainly 
prove this. It is not material, therefore, for our 
present purpose to decide exactly when a Latin 
version was first made. 

Now, although there are some Churches of note 
as to which we have no direct information for the 
period in question, even within that portion of 
Christendom the bounds of which we have indi- 
cated, we are justified in assuming that throughout 
the whole of it there was substantial agreement 
as to the sacred writings of the New Dispensation, 
to the extent to which it is found in the writers 
whose works have come down to us from that 
time. In view both of the eminence of those men 
and their wide knowledge of the Church, and the 
intercourse which existed between different parts 
of it within the area described, there could hardly 
have been any considerable divergences on serious 
points which have remained concealed. It is to be 
added that, even for those regions within the limits 
defined—in particular the Greek Churches of Syria 
and of the central and eastern parts of Asia 
Minor—as to which evidence is lacking at this 
epoch, it is forthcoming shortly afterwards, and 
there is not a trace of any doubts in regard to the 
books above enumerated. 

To the close of the 2nd cent. or first years of the 
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3rd belongs most likely the. earliest actual list of 
the writings of NT which we possess. It is called 
after Muratori, its discoverer. It has now been 
rendered highly probable that it was the work of 
Hippolytus. [On the Muratorian fragment see 
esp. Zahn, Kan. il. 1-143, and Lightfoot, Clem. 
fom. ii. 405-413]. Though the earliest list of the 
kind that has come down to us, it may not have 
been the earliest made. Melito, bishop of Sardis 
(c. A.D. 170), in a fragment which Eusebius has 
preserved (HZ iv. 26), gives a list of ‘the books of 
the Old Covenant,’ and the phrase seems naturally 
to suggest by contrast the existence of a list of the 
books of the New. Further, at the time we have 
reached, the name of ‘ Scriptures’ is given to the 
new sacred books equally with the old (see Iren. 
adv. Her. ii. 58. 2). And a conception has been 
formed of a NT, as a collection of books which 
made a companion to the OT, and the name even 
of ‘Testament’ is so applied in Clem. Alex. and 
Tertullian [Clem. Strom. v. 85; Tertull. de Pudic. 
1]. Tertullian also employs the word ‘instru- 
mentum,’ or in the pl. ‘instrumenta’ (7.e. ‘the 
document’ or ‘the documents’), considering it 
more expressive. It should be observed that such 
a conception was found possible, although the 
contents of the collection of writings had not been 
in all respects certainly determined. 

The usage of heretics confirms what is known as 
to that of the Church. The Valentinians were but 
the most numerous and widely spread Gnostic 
sect. Valentinus, according to Tertullian, used 
‘a complete Instrument,’ which must be taken 
to mean all the books of Scripture which Tertul- 
lian himself acknowledged (Prescr. Her. c. 38). 
Whether the remark was true or not of the founder 
of the school himself, it was so undoubtedly of the 
Valentinians in the last quarter of the 2nd cent., 
as may be gathered from Irenzeus’ treatise, as well 
as from Tertullian. It answered their purpose best 
to accept the NT Scriptures acknowledged in the 
Church, and to make them the vehicle of their 
own tenets by means of allegorical interpretation. 

(6) The inferences that may be drawn as to the 
previous history of the reception of these writings 
in the Church.—In estimating the force of the 
evidence in this respect, it will be desirable to 
distinguish between the value of the personal 
reminiscences of individual writers in regard to 
traditions about the books of the NT, and the 
significance of the general belief of the Church. 
The testimony of individuals, founded on what 
they themselves remembered, might be of great 
weight. That of Irenzus is so in particular. Too 
much stress may sometimes have been laid upon it. 
Possibly his opportunities for knowing the mind 
and teaching of Polycarp may have been rather 
more restricted than they have been assumed to 
be by some ; and he may have known no other man, 
besides, belonging to the generation which actually 
overlapped that of the apostles. But he certainl 
knew other Asiatic Christians older than himself, 
who must have been acquainted as he was, or 
better than he was, with the testimony both of 
Polycarp and of contemporaries of Polycarp, who 
had passed away before him. With such oppor- 
tunities for correcting his own impressions, it is 
hardly possible that he should have been at fault 
as to simple facts which he believed that he re- 
membered. It is therefore altogether unreason- 
able to suppose, as Harnack does, that, in spite 
of his very distinct statement as to Polycarp’s 
reminiscences of John the Apostle, he is in his 
own memory making a confusion with another 
John. [Comp. Harn. Chronol. i. p. 333ff., with 
Gwatkin’s answer in Contemp. Review, Feb. 1897, 
and Lightfoot, Essays on Sup. Rel. pp. 96 f., 265]. 

But the position which the greater part of the 


writings of the NT held in the last two or three 
decades of the 2nd cent. in the common view of 
the chief Churches of Christendom, and approxi- 
mately, at least, of the Church throughout the 
Roman Empire, 7.e. of by far the larger part of 
the Church, is a more remarkable fact than any 
recollections, however clear, of particular men 
could be. In certain respects there has come a 
change in the manner of regarding these writings 
since the middle, not to say the beginning, of the 
century. The line of distinction is more sharply 
drawn than before it was, between the writings 
which could be rightly reckoned apostolic and all 
others. Controversy with Gnosticism had had its 
effect. Writings of more or less decidedly heretical 
tendencies had been put forth under the names 
of apostles. The Church was compelled to be 
watchful. A certain vividness and emphasis may 
also be noticed in the manner in which Irenzus, 
for instance, asserts the fourfold completeness of 
the evangelic testimony. The perception of the 
uniqueness of the four records has been rendered 
more precise, and with this there has also come a 
fuller sense of the distinct value of the contri- 
bution made by each, and of the richness of their 
harmony when combined. And as the notion of a 
Canon of NT Scriptures is becoming more definite 
(the name is not used), the authority of those 
books, which were beyond question and on all 
hands allowed to have a right to a place in it, is 
enhanced. But the amount of the change that 
has taken place may easily be exaggerated. The 
appearance of abruptness which it has, when we 
compare earlier documents with the works of this 
time, is certainly due to our want of information. 
The voice of the Church at the end of the 2nd 
cent. in respect to the writings of the NT is simply 
the full utterance of a conviction which has long 
been virtually held. Irenzeus so evidently believes 
himself to be defending the immemorial faith and 
tradition of the Church, that he could not have 
been conscious of any alteration, within his own 
experience, in such an important matter as the 
apostolic authority attributed to the chief NT 
writings. Moreover, such a hold as they had 
manifestly obtained could not, in the nature of 
things, have been acquired recently and at a bound 
in that generation. 

We have seen how large a measure of agreement 
there was upon the subject on the part of a number 
of eminent Churches. Putting aside that of N. 
Africa, which was of later origin than the rest, 
these were all founded in the Apostolic Age itself, 
with the possible exception of Alexandria, which 
must have arisen at least in the generation im- 
mediately following. And though these Churches 
are all situated within the Greco-Roman world, 
they exhibit widely different characteristics and 
thorough independence. No one of them could 
dictate to the rest ; no one of them exercised over 
the rest an influence so dominant that its example 
would be silently followed. ome would not have 
readily yielded to Asia Minor, nor Asia Minor to 
Rome, on such a matter as the Scriptures which 
they had been accustomed to acknowledge; nor 
would either of these have yielded to Antioch or 
Alexandria. Nor was unanimity brought about 
through discussions and conferences. Differences 
on other subjects appear and are debated, but not 
on this. It should be observed, also, that the 
authority which the writings of the NT possessed 
was not based, as we in our day might be inclined 
to imagine, on a judgment of the Church, either 
formal or implied, as to their surpassing moral 
and spiritual power, their inspiration. It rested 
on the belief that the writings in question were 
authentic embodiments of the witness and teaching 
of the apostles. This was the point testified to by 
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a number of independent and mutually confirma- 
tory lines of tradition, maintained in communities 
which were pound by strong sanctions to be faithful 
to that which they had received from the past. 
These communities, too, had a continuous cor- 
porate life that reached back to the first age of the 
Church, or its confines; and at the time we are 
considering they were still separated from it only 
by two or three generations. It is difficult to 
imagine that a belief thus guaranteed could have 
been substantially erroneous, even though it does 
not become apparent to us in its full strength for 
a century after the death of most of the apostles. 
And the more indirect indications from the inter- 
vening generations, though they are, owing to 
various causes, less distinct than we could wish, 
make for the same conclusion. 

(2) Writings whose position continued to be for a 
tume doubtful.—Before this epoch is left, a few 
words must be said on the amount of recognition 
then in divers quarters accorded to other writings, 
besides those above mentioned, which (a) were 
eventually included in the NT, as well as to some 
which (6) did not obtain a place there. 

(a) And first as to the Apocalypse. So far as 
the sources of evidence which come before us up 
to the beginning of the 3rd cent. are concerned, 
there would be no sufficient ground for placing it 
in a different category from those whose position 
was already fully assured. lIvrenzus, Tertullian, 
Clement, Hippolytus, all regarded it as a genuine 
work of the Apostle John, and Can. Mur. includes 
it as such. It continued, moreover, always to be 
recognized as Scripture in the Western Church, 
and on the whole this seems to have been the view 
throughout of the Church of Alexandria. We 
know, however, that at a later time it was not 
received as canonical in Syria and Asia Minor, 
and this so generally as to point to a long-stand- 
ing difference of usage in those regions, though 
from what cause the difference arose we do not 
know. In this respect chiefly the testimony to it 
differs from that to the writings called ‘acknow- 
ledged.’ 

Of two other of the writings which for a time 
were not reckoned in this class, it may likewise 
be said that they deserve to be so on the evidence 
afforded at the period now under review, considered 
by itself—2 Jn and Ep. of Jude. 

Trenzeus twice cites words from the former as 
John’s (adv. Her. i. 9. 3; iii. 17. 8), though in one 
case he seems to confuse the 2nd with the lst Ep. 
The Mur. Can. recognizes 2 Epps. of John, and 
Clem. Al. (Strom. ii. 66) speaks of John’s ‘ greater 
Ep.,’ plainly implying that he knows of at least one 
other. It may seem strange to us that if the 2nd 
Ep. was acknowledged, the 3rd, which bears marks 
of the same authorship, should not have been so 
with equal distinctness. But the address of the 
former to ‘ the Elect Lady,’ which may have been 
understood as a symbolical name for the Church, 
may account for this. We may gather from the 
language of Mur. Can. respecting the number of 
the Churches to which St. Paul’s Epp. are written, 
etc.,that ‘catholicity ’ of address was a considera- 
tion in determining the authority to be attributed 
to writings by the Church, as well as apostolicity 
of origin. 

The Ep. of Jude is not quoted by Irenzeus, but 
this may be accidental. It is included in Can. 
Mur., and Clement commented on it. Tertullian 
also quotes it as apostolic. 

We turn now to the interesting subject of the 
light in which the Ep. to the Hebrews was regarded. 
The signs of its use in Clem, Rom. have been 
referred to ; but its position remained ambiguous 
owing to uncertainty as to its authorship. This is 
strikingly illustrated by Tertullian’s language (de 
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He attributes it to Barnabas, a 
companion of apostles, and one who had even 
borne in a certain sense the title of an apostle. 
Yet, evidently, even while Tertullian sets a high 
value upon the Epistle, he does not esteem it in 
the way that he would have done if he had believed 
it to be by St. Paul himself. Similar considera- 
tions, no doubt, influenced others. They read, 
and were willing to profit by, the Epistle, but 
shrank from claiming for it full apostolic authority. 
Irenzeus nowhere appeals to it as Scripture in any 
writing of his which we possess, and it is not 
included in the Muratorian list. On the other 
hand, it would seem to have been very highly 
appreciated at Alexandria, and Clement of Alex- 
andria asserted its Pauline authorship, while he 
explained the differences between its style and 
that of his other Epp., and its similarity to that of 
the Acts, by conjecturing that Luke translated it 
(ap. Euseb. HE vi. 14). . 

Of use of the Ep. of James—if_ we are to put 
aside, as it appears we should (see Westcott, Canon, 
pp. 362, 363), a statement of Cassiodorus in regard 
to Clem. Alex.’s lost Hypotyposes—there is no sign 
till the next period, beyond those parallelisms in 
Hermas which have been noticed. There are also 
no clear traces of 2 Peter or 3 John. ; 

(6) We pass to writings which were for a time 
candidates, so to speak, for admission, but which 
were ultimately rejected. “With the Apocalypse of 
John the Mur. Can. couples that of Peter, though 
it adds in respect to the latter that some Christians 
were against having it ‘read in church.’ In other 
quarters it would seem the Ep. of Clem. Rom., the 
Pastor of Hermas, and the Lp. of Barnabas were 
read as works of special authority, on the ground, 
which was true in the case of the first-named only, 
that they were by companions or personal disciples 
of the apostles. At some time, also, the 2nd Ep. 
of Clem. (so called) was joined with the Ist in the 
same honour. 

But it is difficult to determine exactly the 
relation of these writings to the Canon, from our 
want of knowledge as to the principles on which 
the practice of public reading in the assemblies 
was regulated. Undoubtedly, the selection of the 
books which might be read publicly played a part 
in the formation of the Canon, and in impressing 
the idea of the sacredness and authority of the 
books so used upon the minds of Christians. But 
it is not to be supposed that the significance of the 
public reading was the same, or that the rules for 
it were conceived in the same spirit, everywhere 
and always (see art. CANON in vol. i. p. 349°). 
From the mere fact, therefore, that a particular 
work appears to have been read in certain Churches, 
it is not safe to infer that even in these Churches 
ib was regarded as possessing the fullest inspired 
authority. 

B, SECOND PERIOD, ¢. A.D. 220-323.—The most 
important fact of this period is the work and the 
influence of Origen. Their results cannot be 
measured with precision; but the effect of his 
labours—alike as a thinker bent on the compre- 
hensive ascertainment of Christian truth and as a 
textual critic of, and commentator and homilist 
upon, Holy Scripture, coupled as they were with a 
wide knowledge of the practice of different parts 
of the Church—must necessarily have been great 
in promoting the settlement of the Canon of NT. 
And his teaching was perpetuated and spread by 
many scholars, ¢.g. by his successors in the school 
of Alexandria, by Pamphilus, who preserved it at 
Cesarea, and Gregory Thaumaturgus, who carried 
it into the heart of Asia Minor. 

The testimony of Origen confirms the evidence 
of the preceding period—within which, indeed, half 
his life fell (A.D. 186-253)—as to the writings about 
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which there was practically universal agreement 
in the Greek-speaking and Latin-speaking Church. 
He accepts all that have been enumerated under 
this head, on the authority of the Church’s tradi- 
tion, and also the Apocalypse (Kus. HE vi. 25). 

Passing to the remaining writings of NT, we 
may first note as of special significance his position, 
which resembles that of Clement, in regard to the 
Ep. to the Hebrews. He points out the difference 
of style between it and the unquestioned writ- 
ings of St. Paul, but adds that ‘the thoughts 
are wonderful and not second to the acknowledged 
apostolic writings’; and he gives it as his own 
opinion that ‘the thoughts are the apostle’s, 
but the diction and composition that of some one 
who recorded from memory the apostle’s teaching, 
and as it were illustrated with a brief commentary 
the sayings of his master’ (ap. Eus. id.). The 
history of the reception of this great Epistle shows 
strikingly what were the conditions which—it was 
held—must be satisfied in the case of a book in- 
cluded among the NT Scriptures. There must 
be apostolic authorship, or dependence upon apos- 
tolic teaching ; and this was a point to be deter- 
mined by tradition, which did not necessarily 
involve the employment of tests dithicult to apply, 
such as that of inspiration. Nevertheless a test 
of authenticity was also found, consciously or 
unconsciously, in the harmony between the spirit 
of the books received as apostolic and that of the 
apostolic doctrine preserved in the Church. Doubts 
as to the authorship of Ep. to Heb. steod in the 
way for some time of the recognition of its inspira- 
tion. And it may be that if it had not come to be 
more closely associated with the name of St. Paul 
than facts warranted, it would never have fully 
ranked as Scripture. But, on the other hand, those 
who seem to have done most to secure this result, 
notably Clement and Origen, were profoundly 
impressed with its spiritual power. and general 
agreement with St. Paul’s teaching. 

In Origen’s writings we have the earliest refer- 
ences by name to Hp. of James (Comm. in Joan. 
t. xix. 6, ete.); he also quotes from Ep. of Jude 
(Comm. im Matt. x. 17, etc.) as if he himself 
received it, but alludes to the doubts existing in 
regard to both of them. It seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that the former of these Epp. was brought to 
the notice of Origen more particularly through his 
residence in Palestine. The conjecture that it had 
for long been treasured in Syria is confirmed by 
the fact that it was recognized as authentic and 
canonical at Antioch and in the Syriac-speaking 
Church, where 2 and 3 Jn and Jude, as well as the 
Apoc., were refused acknowledgment at the end 
of the 4th cent. Origen appears to have known 
the 2nd Ep. of Peter, but not to have regarded it 
or the two lesser Epp. of John as genuine. 

The position of the Apocalypse in the 3rd cent. 
is illustrated by the attitude of one who belonged 
to the same school as Origen, and outlived him 
only by a few years, Dionysius, the eminent bishop 
of Alexandria (d. 265). He discussed the question 
of its authenticity, and declared himself unable to 
believe that it was by the Apostle John, the author 
of the Gospel, on account of its style; yet the 
cautiousness and reverence of his tone in speaking 
of the work is an indication of the high regard in 
which it was commonly held (ap. Eus. HZ vii. 25). 

Lastly, Husebvws in his Ecclesiastical History, 
when he has arrived nearly at the end of the 
Apostolic Age, makes important statements as to 
his own views and the views and practice of his 
contemporaries in respect to the apostolic writings 
(HE ii. 23. 25; ii. 3; 24. 17,18; 25). These bring 
us to the close of our second period in the history 
of the Canon. For this work of Eusebius—which 
contains, indeed, most of the information that he 


supplies on this subject, though he lived to .p. 
340—terminates with, and seems to have been com- 
posed shortly after, the pacification of the empire 
under Constantine. In spite of some want of clear- 
ness in his language, he helps us greatly to realize 
the state of things prevailing. ‘The uncertainty 
and disagreement which still continued concerning 
certain books perhaps impress us most. It is from 
Eusebius that we derive the familiar classification 
into ‘acknowledged’ (éuoAoyovjmeva) and ‘disputed’ 
(dvriWeyoueva) and ‘spurious’ (vé@a) books. Never- 
theless it was a step towards the final decision 
of the questions at issue, that they should be thus 
definitely posed. And the notices bearing on the 
Canon of NT, gleaned from writers of generations 
earlier than his own, which according to promise 
he gives in the course of his history, are intended 
to contribute to the attainment of this object. 

Eusebius nowhere includes works which have 
ultimately been accounted apocryphal or unin- 
spired in his class of ‘disputed’ writings. These 
consist, according to his fullest passage on the 
subject (iii. 25), of the Epp. of James and Jude, 
2 and 3 Jn, and 2 P, which, as we gather from ii. 
23. 25, were already regarded in many Churches as 
forming together with 1 P and 1Jna collection of 7 
Catholic Epistles. With the Apocalypse he deals 
somewhat curiously. He first enumerates it among 
the ‘acknowledged’ books, adding, ‘if that should 
appear to be the right view’ (ei ¢avely—ambiguous 
like the Eng. trans. given), and then again refers 
to it among the ‘spurious’ with a similar saving 
clause. The mode of treatment adopted by him 
in this case is to be accounted for by the fact that 
those who did not admit the Johannine authorship 
for the most part desired its definite rejection on 
doctrinal grounds ; whereas the claims of the Epp. 
above named to be regarded as apostolic were for 
the most part questioned simply on the ground of 
defect of evidence for their early and widespread 
use. On the other hand, Eusebius cannot bring 
himself to name the Ep. to Heb. anywhere except 
among the ‘acknowledged’ books, and as one of 14 
Epp. of Paul. Inso doing he reflects, no doubt, the 
belief of the greater part of the Greek-speaking 
Church, in which he was most at home. At the 
same time, he allows that ‘it is not fair to ignore 
the fact that some have rejected the Ep. to Heb., 
asserting that it is disputed by the Church of 
Rome as not being Paul’s’ (iii. 3). 

With the exception of this statement, we know 
nothing of the Canon of the Church of Rome and 
the Churches dependent upon her, or of the Church 
of N. Africa, during the period under considera- 
tion. 

C. CONCLUDING PERIOD.—In the age ushered in 
by the victory of Constantine, many causes were 
at work tending to fix the Canon. The Scriptures 
were endeared, and the difference between them 
and all other books was emphasized, by the recol- 
lection of the last persecution, in which their 
destruction had been made a principal aim; and 
zeal for them found exercise in the multiplication 
of fresh copies. Now, also, large volumes, com- 
prising the entire Greek Bible, began probably to 
be made, such as those fifty magnificent ones which 
Constantine ordered Eusebius to have prepared at 
the expense of the royal treasury (Eus. Vit. Const. 
iv. 36). The Scriptures were thus vividly pre- 
sented asa distinct whole, and the question of their 
limits was raised in a very practical manner. 
Further, the definition of the Church’s creed led 
naturally to a fuller settlement of her Canon of 
Scripture. And thus, when the ties between the 
Latin-speaking Church and Athanasius had first 
been drawn closer through the conflict with Arian- 
ism, and when afterwards the conservatives of the 
East had embraced the Nicene faith, and East and 
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West were united in common sympathies, the 
same Canon came in course of time to be received. 

Lists of the NT Scriptures have come down to us 
from various parts of the 4th cent.; but, in spite of 
the many Councils that were held during this 
period, most of these lists rest on the authority of 
individual Fathers, though representing, no doubt, 
the faith and practice of the portions of the Church 
to which they belonged. The earliest Synodical 
decree on the subject which is of certain date and 
authenticity belongs to the close, almost, of the 
century. The Acts of the Synod of Laodicea, 
according to some MSS, contain a catalogue of 
the books of Scripture, but it is probably a. later 
addition. The date of this Synod has also been 
matter of dispute, though it most likely took place 
A.D. 363 (see Westcott, Canon, p. 439f.). 

The Canon of Cyril of Jerusalem in his Cate- 
chetical lectures (c. A.D. 340) corresponds with our 
own, with the single exception that he omits the 
Apocalypse (Catech. iv. 33). In the Canon given 
by Athanasius (Lest. Hip. 39, A.D. 867), we meet for 
the first time with one the same in every respect 
as our own. So, too, is that of Epiphanius (Her. 
76). Turning to the West, the list known as the 
Cheltenham Catalogue, which appears evidently 
to be of the 4th cent. and to belong to N. Africa, 
differs from Athanasius’ in omitting the Ep. to 
Heb., but in that point only. In A.D. 397, how- 
ever, the 3rd Council of Carthage, in its Canon on 
the subject of the Scriptures, includes this Ep., 
and thus gives the contents of NT as at present 
received ; while Ambrose a little earlier is a 
witness for the Church of Milan, and Rufinus for 
that of Aquileia, to the same effect. 

In Asia Minor, near the close of the 4th 
cent., the Apocalypse was not received. So we 
gather from the lists of the Council of Laodicea 
(Gregory Naz. Carm. i. § 1. 12, and Amphilochius, 
ad Seleucum [ap. Greg. Naz. ii. §2. 8}). The latter 
appears, also, to allow the legitimacy of opposite 
views on the subject of 2 and 3 Jn, 2 P, and Jude. 

The great Greek teachers of Antioch—Chrysos- 
tom, Theodore, and Theodoret—seem to have been 
of the number who did not receive, or who had 
doubts respecting, these Epp. as well as the 
Apocalypse, while they accepted Ep. to Heb. and 
Ep. of James. Their Canon would thus be the 
same as that of the Peshitta. In process of time, 
in spite of the influence which this version exer- 
cised, the Canon in use even in the more distant 
parts of the East appears to have become assimi- 
lated to a considerable degree to that of the rest of 
the Church (see, e.g., statements of Junilius in 
Westcott, p, 451). 

The Canon was synodically determined for the 
Catholic Church of East and West by the Quini- 
sext. Council, A.D. 691, which confirmed the decrees 
of 3rd Council of Carthage. 

The Reformation of the 16th cent. made no 
change as to the books of NT received as Scripture, 
opinions of individuals, such as that of Luther in 
regard to Ep. of James, having met with no general 
assent. But it tended to throw more stress on the 
recognition of the inspiration of the sacred books, 
by comparison with the tradition of apostolic 
authority, which counted for most in their actual 
collection by the early Church. 


LITERATURE.—J.S. Semler may be said to have given the first 
impulse to the free critical inquiries of modern times into the 
history of the Canon of NT, both by his writings in general and 
in particular by his Abhandlung von freier Untersuchung des 
Kanons, 1771. Among writers who in the early part of the 
present century sought to investigate the subject systemati- 
cally in this spirit, C. A. Credner holds the foremost place; see 
his Binleitung in das Neue Testament, 1836, Beitrige zur 
Geschichte d. Kanons, 1847, and his Geschichte des NT’ Kanons, 
which was edited with notes by G. Volkmar, and published 
(1860) after Credner’s death. Of the Tiibingen school, the rise 
of which was contemporary with Credner’s later life, it would 
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not be too much to say that all their speculations and labours 
had a bearing on the subject of the Canon of NT. Aiming as 
they did at a complete reconstruction of Christian history, 
they subjected the books of NT and the remains generally of 
early Christian literature to a criticism which was compre- 
hensive and penetrating, though seriously biassed. At the same 
time, their attack upon opinions commonly received stimulated 
fresh research on the part of those who were unable to accept 
their theories. It would be unsuitable to attempt here to 
enumerate even the principal writings in which during these 
controversies particular documents, portions of the evidence 
relating to the books of the NT, or the true conception of the 
early history of the Church, were discussed. As an important 
work, however, specifically on the Canon, we must not omit to 
mention Die Geschichte der Heiligen Schriften Neuen Testa- 
ments, by E. Reuss, a writer holding a middle position (1st ed. 
1842, Eng, tr. from 5th revised and enlarged German edition, 
1874, by E. L. Houghton). The most eminent of the later mem- 
bers of the Tiibingen school, A. Hilgenfeld, modified in some 
important respects the views before put forward ; see esp. his 
Historisch-kritische Einleitung in das Neue Testament, 1875. 
The views of this school have been represented in England in a 
comparatively moderate form by S. Davidson in his Jntroduc- 
tion to the Study of the New Testament of 1868 (21882, 31894), 
and in their most extreme form in the work entitled Super- 
natural Religion (1st ed. 1874, complete ed. 1879). J. B. 
Lightfoot examined the latter work in a series of Essays (col- 
lected and repub. 1889). 

The chief recent advances in the subject have been due to 
the colossal labours of J. B. Lightfoot in his works on Ignatius 
of Antioch (1885) and Clement of Rome (2nd ed., pub. 1890, 
shortly after his death), and of Th. Zahn in his Geschichte des 
Neutest. Kanons (1888), preceded by his Forschungen zur 
Geschichte des Neutest. Kanons, and the brilliant review of the 
actual state of knowledge in regard to early Christian docu- 
ments by A. Harnack in his Chronologie der Altchristlichen 
Litteratur (vol. i. 1897), with which his brochure Das NT um das 
Jahr 200 (1889), a critique of the first part of Zahn’s History of 
the Canon, may be compared. Thedast-named writer has made 
some important concessions to those who, like the two before 
mentioned, have defended the orthodox position, though he 
has approached the subject with different prepossessions from 
theirs. This approximation to a common judgment, at least 
on certain points, is a sign of solid progress. The weighing 
of the differences which still remain, with a view to taking 
account of whatever truth there isin the arguments urged on 
each side, may be suggested to the student as a path which 
promises further advance. 

To turn to less voluminous works : Westcott’s General Survey 
of the History of the Canon of the New Testament (1st ed. 1855, 
7th ed, 1896) continues to be the most complete work on the 
subject, which is at the same time compendious. With it may 
be read Sanday on Inspiration (1893). The various Introduc- 
tions to the NT deal with the subject ; the treatment of it in 
B. Weiss’ Manual of Introduction (1886, Eng. tr. 1887) may be 


specially recommended. V. H. STANTON. 


NEW TESTAMENT LANGUAGE.—See LaAn- 
GUAGE OF Nrw TESTAMENT. 


NEW TESTAMENT TEXT.—See Text or NEw 
TESTAMENT. 


NEW TESTAMENT TIMES.—See Times or 
NEw TESTAMENT. 


NEW YEAR.—See Time. 


NEZIAH (my3).— The name of a family of Ne- 
thinim, Ezr 2°4(B Nacovs, A Nedie) = Neh 75 (B’Acecd, 
A Newwed); called in 1 Es 5% Nasi (B Nace) or 
Nasith (so AV and RVm, following A Naoté). 


NEZIB (2°33; B Naceig, A Neoi8, Luc. Neoelg).—A 
town in the Shephélah of Judah, noticed next to 
Keilah, Jos 15%. It is the present Bett Nusib, 
mentioned in the Onomasticon (Lagarde, 283. 142) 
as 7 Roman miles from Eleutheropolis on the 
road to Hebren. It lies to the south of Keilah. 


Lirrraturn.—SWP vol. iii. sheet xxi.; Robinson, BRP? ii. 
17, 64, 221; Buhl, GAP 193; Guérin, Judée, iii. 343 ff. All 
these accept of the above identification, against which, however, 
Dillm, (Jos. ad loc.) argues, C. R. CONDER. 


NIBHAZ (1023, also in some MSS j923 and 19723; B 
EPdagép, A ’ABaagep cat NaiBds [a doublet], Luc. 
EB)avé¢ep).—An idol of the Avvites, which they wor- 
shipped with Tartak, and introduced into Samaria, 
whither they had been transported by the Assyrian 
king Sargon (2K 17%), To all appearance, the 
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Hebrew text is corrupt, Nibhaz being for some such 
form as Abahaz or Abahazer, as the Greek variants 
"ABaatép, NaiBds, and’EB\a¢ép show (compare Nimrod 
for Amaruduk and Nisroch for Agur or Asuraki), 
and any identification of this deity under the cir- 
cumstances is at present hopeless. 
T. G. PINCHES. 
NIBSHAN (jy229; B Naddragtev, A NeBodv),.— A 
city in the desert (13279) of Judah, noticed next to 
the City of Salt, Jos 15°. The name has not been 
recovered. Wellhausen (Proleg. 344) proposes to 
emend to Kibshan (jwaza ‘the kiln’; ef. Gn 19°), 
C. R. CONDER. 
NICANOR (Nixdvwp), the son of Patroclus (2 Mac 
8°), a general of Antiochus Epiphanes, and one 
of the king’s ‘friends’ (1 Mac 3%). In B.c. 166 
Nicanor, together with Gorgias and Ptolemy the 
son of Dorymenes, was sent by the chancellor 
Lysias at the head of a large army to crush the 
rebellion in Palestine. Nicanor, who occupies the 
chief place in the narrative of 2 Mac, was probably 
the commander-in-chief of the expedition, while 
Gorgias, who appears more prominently in 1 Mac, 
led the army in the field. The invading forces 
took up their position at Emmaus, where they 
were defeated Judas Maccabeus in a night 
attack, during the absence of Gorgias, and the 
Syrian commanders fled into the Philistine terri- 
tory (1 Mac 38-4! 41-% 2 Mac 8). The statement 
that Nicanor escaped to Antioch in disguise is 
doubtless a rhetorical exaggeration (2 Mac 8*4*6), 
After the death of Antiochus v. and Lysias, 
Nicanor, who stood in high favour with Deme- 
trius, and whose hatred for the Jews was well 
known (1 Mac 7%), was appointed governor of 
Judea (2 Mac 14!*), and sent there with a large 
army. At first he attempted to parley with Judas, 
hoping to get possession of his person, but his 
treacherous design was discovered, and a battle 
took place at Capharsalama (site uncertain), in 
which Nicanor lost 500 men (1 Mac 7°), The 
result of the engagement was probably indecisive ; 
Josephus, who usually follows 1 Mace, asserts that 
Judas was defeated (Ant. xi. x. 4). A less prob- 
able account of these events is given in 2 Mac 
1412-30, There we are told that Simon, the brother 
of Judas, received a check at the hands of the 
invaders, but that afterwards Nicanor made friends 
with Judas; Alcimus complained to the king, who 
sent peremptory orders to his general to seize the 
Jewish leader ; but Judas, perceiving the alteration 
in Nicanor’s attitude towards him, withdrew to a 
place of safety. After the battle at Capharsalama, 
Nicanor fell back on Jerusalem, and greeted the 
Jewish priests (who came to meet him peaceably) 
with threats of vengeance unless they delivered 
Judas and his army into his hand (1 Mac 7°*-%8, 2 
Mac 14*!-°6), He then returned to Beth-horon, where 
he met with reinforcements, while Judas encamped 
opposite to him at Adasa. The battle took place 
on the 13th of Adar, B.c. 161, and ended in the 
complete rout of the Syrians. Nicanor himself 
was among the first to fall. His body was found 
on the battlefield, and his head and right arm were 
cut off and exposed on the citadel of Jerusalem, 
while the day of the victory was commemorated 
annually as a festival under the name of ‘ Nicanor’s 
day’ (1 Mac 7%, 2 Mac 15, cf. Meg. Taan. xii. 30). 
H. A. WHITE. 
NICANOR (Nixdévwp).—One of the ‘seven’ chosen 
to relieve the apostles of their more secular duties 
(Ac 6°). The name is Greek, and not uncommon. 
For later legends, which are valueless, see Baronius, 
Annales, i. 34. eccxix. A. C. HEADLAM. 


NICODEMUS (Nexédnuos). — The ‘ruler of the 
Jews’ who came to Jesus by night. The name 
Nicodemus is found in Josephus (Ant. XI. iil. 2) 
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as that of an ambassador from Aristobulus to 
Pompey, and is plainly a Greek name which was 
borrowed by the Jews. We have it in the form 
po rps in the Talmud (Zaanith 20. 1), where the 
name is derived from an incident in the life of one 
Bunai, commonly called Nicodemus ben Gorion 
(see Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. in Jn 31). This person 
has been identified with the Nicodemus of Jn 3. 
But Bunai lived until the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and it would seem from Jn 34 that the inquirer who 
came to Jesus was then an old man (yépwv), so that 
for this reason, as well as for others, it would be 
precarious to identify the two. 

Nicodemus is not mentioned by any evangelist 
save St. John; and attempts have been made to 
represent him as a typical character invented to 
serve a literary purpose by the author of the Fourth 
Gospel. Again, it has been suggested (see Schen- 
kel’s Bib.-Lex. s.v. ‘Nikodemus’) that he is to be 
identified with Joseph of Arimathza, and that John 
has drawn on Synoptic material for his description 
of Nicodemus ; cf. Mt 27°7, Mk 15%, Lk 23° with 
the notices of Nicodemus in Jn 31?! 75° 19%9 (see 
JOSEPH OF ARIMATHA). It is not necessary to 
suppose any such literary artifices; there are, as 
might be expected, many points of likeness be- 
tween Nicodemus and Joseph, as men occupying 
a somewhat similar position in society ; but there 
is no good reason for refusing to take the episodes 
about Nicodemus recorded in Jn as historical. 

Nicodemus is represented as a Pharisee (Jn 3') 
and member of the Sanhedrin (id. 7°°), probably a 
rich man (19*°), who came to Jesus at Jerusalem 
secretly and by night. The various notices of him 
suggest that although he became a faithful disciple 
he was a timid man, who dreaded hostile criticism. 
When the Pharisees would have arrested Jesus, 
Nicodemus puts in the cautious plea, ‘Doth our 
law judge a man except it first hear from himself 
what he doeth?’ (Jn 7°'). He shelters his defence 
behind a recognized principle of law, and, like most 
half-hearted advocates, he is treated with scant 
respect. So again at Jn 19% it is Joseph of Arima- 
thea who ventures to ask Pilate for the body of 
Jesus, Nicodemus being ready to aid him in the 
work of entombment, although he does not take 
the initiative. 

This timidity was characteristic, and seems to 
have been intellectual no less than physical. All 
through the conversation in Jn 3!-?! (which we take 
to be historical, although probably rehandled and 
condensed by the evangelist) his questionings are 
cautious, and he does not commit himself far. He 
begins by a half- patronizing recognition of the 
claims of Jesus to a divine mission, as attested by 
the signs of which he had heard. This is cut short 
at once by the startling words, ‘Except a man be 
born anew, he cannot see the kingdom of God’ 
(cf. Mk 10?’ for the question which was in the mind 
of the inquirer). Nicodemus answers that such 
new birth is inconceivable, and is bidden to re- 
member that although ‘that which is born of the 
flesh is flesh,’ yet also that ‘that which is born of 
the Spirit is spirit.’ A man is not the mere victim 
of his pedigree and circumstances; the grace of 
the Spirit is not distributed by the law of heredity ; 
it is like the wind, though not in its caprice yet in 
its irreducibility to rules which can be foreseen (Jn 
38). Nicodemus is dismayed by so bold a figure, and 
asks ‘How can these things be?’ And then the 
tone of the Christ seems to change to stern rebuke : 
‘ Art thou the teacher of Israel, and understandest 
not these things?’ He who believes not the things 
of earth, the everyday facts which are patent to 
observation if he but chooses to open his eyes to 
them, is not likely to believe ‘heavenly things.’ 
The last words of Jesus to Nicodemus may possibly 
have a side reference to the secrecy of his visit: 
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‘He that doeth the truth cometh to the light, that 
his works may be made manifest that they have 
been wrought in God’ (Jn 37). Nicodemus dis- 
appears from the NT at Jn 19; but in an apocry- 
phal narrative of the Passion and Resurrection of 
Christ, which has come down to us from very early 
times in different forms (Greek, Latin, Coptic, not 
to speak of Irish and other secondary versions), and 
variously entitled the Gospel of Nicodemus or the 
Acts of Pilate, his history is carried further. See 
next article. 

Other legends represent Nicodemus as having 
being baptized by Peter and John, and as being 
deprived of his office and banished from Jerusalem 
through the hostility of the Jews. Gamaliel is 
described as burying him near St. Stephen, and a 
later story tells of the finding of the bodies of 
Stephen, Gamaliel, and Nicodemus in a common 
tomb (8rd August 415, according to the Western 
Martyrologies). Further Christian legends re- 
garding Nicodemus, particularly his alleged acti- 
vity as a sculptor, are discussed by von Dobschiitz 
in his Christusbilder (‘Texte u. Untersuch.’ 1899, 
pp. 280**-292**). J. H. BERNARD. 


NICODEMUS, GOSPEL OF.—i. NAME.—L£van- 
gelium Nicodemi is a title which meets us for the 
first time in the 13th cent. (Vincentius Bellova- 
censis, Spec. hist. viii. 40 ff. [c. 1264], Jacobus de 
Voragine, Legenda awrea, 54, ed. Graesse, p. 241 
[c. 1275]), and is in general use in manuscripts of 
the 15th cent. It is there employed to designate 
an apocryphal writing which in the older manu- 
scripts is entitled tarouyvjpara Tod Kuplou judy Inood 
Xpicrod (rpaxbévra éml Ilovriov IiAdrov, or the like), 
Gesta Salvatoris (que invent Theodosius Magnus 
imperator in Jerusalem in pretorio Ponti Pilati in 
codicibus publicis). From Epiphanius (Her. 1. 1) 
we obtain, as an older abbreviation of this title, 
the name “Axra IIiAdrov, and from Greg. Turon. 
(Hist. Franc. i. 21, 24) the name Gesta Pilati, which, 
however, in the light of the texts that have come 
down to us, cannot be intended in the sense that 
Pilate was the author. All that is attributed to 
Pilate is the preservation of the work in the 
archives of the preetorium. On the contrary, the 
author of the alleged Hebrew original is named 
from the first as Nicodemus, the translator as 
Ananias (Aeneas) Protektor. 


Besides the above, we find in the manuscripts numerous other 
titles, such as izéuynue rot Kupiov qusiv “Inood Xpiorod xl cis viy 
aronulirwoi adrod cvyypudticn rape To w&ylov "Iw&vyov rod 
Heoroyov ; Passio (et resurrectio) Jesu Christi; Acta passionis ; 
Historia (relatio) de passione ; as well as Evangelium Nazare- 
orum. 


ii. CONTENTS.—The writing gives a detailed 
account of the trial of Jesus before Pilate (chs. 
1-11, called below 14), and of the action of the 
Sanhedrin subsequent to His death, which leads to 
the certain proof of His Resurrection and Ascension 
(chs. 12-16, called below 1°). To this is added by 
way of appendix an account by two men who had 
been raised from the dead, Charinus and Leucius, 
of the descensus ad inferos of Jesus (chs. 17-27, 
called below 2). 


1s, After an indication of the date, in the form of an expan- 
sion of Lk 31, the narrative opens with Christ being brought 
before Pilate on the charges of claiming the title of king, 
breaking the Sabbath, and abrogating the ancestral law of 
Israel. The reverence shown to the Lord by Pilate’s footman, 
to which the Jews take exception, is supported by the miracle 
of the standard lowering itself before Jesus (ch. 1). The pro- 
ceedings turn, in the first instance, upon the reproach of 
illegitimacy, which is refuted by twelve witnesses of the 
marriage of Mary with Joseph (ch. 2). After a paraphrase of 
Jn 1890-38 (chs, 3. 4), Nicodemus (ch. 53 cf Jn 750) and various 
persons healed by Jesus (ch. 6), among them Veronica, the 
woman With the issue of blood (ch. 7), come forward on behalf 
of Jesus. After all Pilate’s endeavours to deliver Jesus and to 
change the sentiments of the Jews, including a fierce invective 
against their ingratitude, have proved in vain (chs. 8. 9), Pilate 


washes his hands in innocence and passes sentence of crucifixion 
between the two malefactors, Dysmas and Gestas (ch. 10). In 
the account of the crucifixion, which in the main follows Lk 23, 
the only noteworthy points are Pilate’s contrition, when the 
centurion makes his report, and the incorrigibility of the Jews, 
who pronounce the darkening of the sun a natural phenomenon 
ie doneon of Arimathza’s care for the burial of Jesus consti- 
tutes the transition to the second division ; the Jews persecute 
him and Nicodemus and the others who had given evidence in 
favour of Jesus. Joseph is put in close custody, but after the 
Sabbath he is not to be found, in spite of the sealed door (ch. 12). 
At the same time Pilate’s soldiers bring news of the empty 
tomb, without, indeed, finding their story credited by the 
Sanhedrin (ch. 13). Scarcely is this testimony silenced by 
bribery, when three men of Galilee appear, the priest Phinehas, 
the rabbi Addas, and the Levite Aggai, who had been witnesses 
of the ascension of Jesus on Mt. Malech (Mamilch). With 
injunctions of silence they are sent back with all speed to 
Galilee (ch. 14). But upon the proposal of Nicodemus, and 
after the example of Elisha, who allowed Elijah to be sought for 
(2 K 215-18), a, general search is instituted, which lasted for three 
days, and, although abortive as far as Jesus was concerned, led 
to the discovery of Joseph of Arimathza, who, being then 
brought in state to Jerusalem, relates in what wondrous wise 
Jesus in person had freed him from prison (ch. 15). Rabbi 
Levi recalls the words of the aged Symeon about the child 
Jesus (Lk 234); the three men of Galilee, who are once more 
introduced, confirm on oath their former statements ; Annas 
and Oaiaphas seek in vain to set up a distinction between the 
translation of Enoch, Moses, and Elijah, and the disappearance 
of Jesus. 

2. On Joseph’s proposal there are now brought forward two 
men, Charinus and Leucius, sons of that aged Symeon, who 
had died but had been raised again, and have their dwelling- 
place at Arimathea. Being adjured by the Sanhedrin to tell 
their story, they describe, each for himself, the occurrences in 
the underworld at the death of Jesus (ch. 17): how a light 
suddenly illuminating the darkness filled all the fathers with 
exultation, Isaiah repeaved Is 91, Symeon Lk 230f., John the 
Baptist Mt 21, Jn 129 (ch. 18); Adam’s son Seth told of the 
promise made to him at the gate of paradise (ch. 19); then 
appeared Satan to announce to Hades (personified) the arrival 
of a new august captive; but Hades grew pale at the thought 
that this is the same Jesus who had just wrested Lazarus from 
her grasp (ch. 20); she sought to bar her doors while the fathers 
recited Messianic passages (Ps 10616, Is 2619, Hos 1314); then 
resounded twice over Ps 239, and, without Hades being able to 
prevent it, the Lord appeared in glory (ch. 21), and at her woeful 
cries laid hold upon Satan and gave him over to Hades, who then 
vented her fury upon this deviser of mischief (ch. 23); mean- 
while the Lord, who had been joyfully greeted by the fathers, 
set up the cross as the symbol of triumph, and amid the songs 
of the redeemed ascended with them from the underworld 
(ch. 24); the archangel Michael then conducted them to 
paradise, where they met first Enoch and Elijah (ch. 25), and 
then the penitent robber (ch. 26). Thus far the narrative of the 
two risen ones, who make their deposition—one of them to 
Annas, Caiaphas, and Gamaliel, the other to Nicodemus and 
Joseph—and then suddenly vanish. The two statements as 
written down agree word for word, the Jews are shaken in their 
convictions, Joseph and Nicodemus report everything to Pilate, 
who causes the narrative to be incorporated in the Acts of his 
pretorium (ch, 27). 


iii. VERSIONS AND MANUSCRIPTS.—The writing 
is extant (a) in a Greek text (only chs. 1-16), repre- 
sented by some 12 MSS of 12th-15th cent., of 
which Par. gr. 770 (C) may be counted the best; 
some, like Par. gr. 929 (E) and still more Par. gr. 
1021 (D), contain complete transformations and ex- 
pansions, partly upon the lines of the canonical 
Gospels, and partly upon those of other apocrypha. 
Mon. gr. 192 (A), very much overrated by Tischen- 
dorf, is re-touched as to style. The so-called Ana- 
phora (et Paradosis) Pilati as well as the so-called 
Narratio Josephi are frequently found appended to 
the Evang. Nicodemi. 

(6) Nearest to the above text stands a Coptic 
version, edited by Fr. Rossi after a Turin papyrus 
manuscript, and made known by Tischendorf in a 
Latin translation by Peyron. This version is sup- 
posed to belong to the 5th cent. 

_(c, @) Then come two Armenian versions pub- 
lished by Conybeare after 3 MSS, in a Greek 
(Latin) rendering ; d being a revision of ¢ with the 
aid of Greek texts. 

(¢) Of far more importance is a Latin version 
diffused in numerous MSS (in Bernard’s Bid/. 
Anglie et Hibernie alone more than 50 may be 
counted), and belonging perhaps to the 5th or 6th 
cent. The oldest MS is a palimpsest, Vind. pal. 
lat. 565, from the 7th cent., completely deciphered 
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and soon to be edited by Dr. Géldlin of Tiefenau ; 


then come Mus. Brit. Royal 5 E xiii, belonging to 
the 8th cent., and a large number of MSS from the 
9th, 10th, and 1lth cents. Of those hitherto used, 
the purest text is exhibited by Einsiedl. 169 (called 
D> by Tischendorf), of the 9th or 10th cent. Here, 
too, we find many different recensions, the most 
characteristic instance of which, extending back to 
the 11th cent. and represented, inter al., by the ed. 
Lips. of 1516, has, in addition, a chronology from 
Adam to Christ, based upon secret Jewish tradi- 
tion (ch. 28). A very frequent appendage is the 
letter of Pilate to the emperor Claudius (ch. 29), 
In one class of MSS the work is continued by the 
so-called Cura sanitatis Tiberti, the oldest text 
of the Veronica legend (von Dobschiitz, Christus- 
bilder, 157**-203**), in another by the so-called 
Vindicta Salvatoris, a narrative of the destruction 
of Jerusalem (Tischendorf, Evang. apocr.? 471-486), 
This Latin text in course of time gained in the 
West almost canonical authority, was co-ordinated 
with the other Gospels as an equally valuable 
source for the history of the Passion, and was thus 
taken up, e.g., by Vincentius Bellovacensis almost 
entire into his Speculum historiale. On it are 
dependent all the numerous translations and re- 
censions in prose and in verse which are met with 
in Western languages (cf. R. Wiilcker, Das Evangel. 
Nicodemi in der abendlind. Litteratur, 1872). This 
is true also, as it appears, of the Slavonic texts 
(cf. M. Ssperanskij, ‘The Slav. apocr. Gospels’ in 
Proc. of the vii archeol. Congress at Moscow, 
1890, ii, Moscow, 1895 [Russ.]). Nay, even a late 
Byzantine recension (cf. g) is probably influenced 
by the above-named Latin text. 

(f) Beside this Latin ‘ Vulgate,’ which, by the 
way, does not show in its Bible text any influence 
from the side of Jerome, stands a second Latin 
version, represented by Tischendorf’s manuscripts 
ABC and some others, which Tischendorf in utterly 
uncritical fashion has mixed up with the former 
in chs, 1-16. It is distinguished from the first- 
named Latin version both by the style of its 
translation and by the underlying Greek text, to 
which it adheres closely (most nearly allied are 
codd. CGI). It sometimes utilizes the text of 
Jerome. The form of the Descensus (see 2, above) 
is here manifestly more recent than in ¢ (above). 

(g) The latest text, very improperly placed 
alongside of a (above), is a Byzantine recension, 
which, extant in numerous MSS of 15th-17th cent., 
still constitutes part of the religious literature of 
the Gr. Church, and as such has sometimes been 
printed, ¢.g., under the title : “Ioropla dxpiBis rept rev 
Kara Thy oratpwow Kal avdoracw Tod Kuplov kal Zwripos 
Hudr "Inood Xprorod redecGévrwv (werd elxdvwv) cvyypa- 
geica TO mpGrov bd "lovdalov tivds Alvéa, ocvyxpdvov 
700 Kuplov, weradpacbeioa mev els rhv Aatwida yAoooay 
bd Nixodjuov Tordpxov tod éx ‘Pdyns, merevexdeion 
& eis thy “EdAnvexhy bd ’ABepxlov lepomovdxov ‘Ay.o- 
pelrov, Athens, 1889. The earlier editors, Thilo 
and Tischendorf, were led to their overestimate 
of this text by the circumstance that it is the only 
one that contains the Descensus (chs. 17-27) in 
Greek ; but the latter isin a form decidedly later 
than either of the two Latin versions. The original 
Greek text, answering to the Latin e (above), 
emerges still from the Homilies of Eusebius of 
Alexandria (6th cent.). Cf. Augusti, Husebw 
Emesent que supersunt opusc. Greca, 1829 ; Thilo, 
Ueber die Schriften des Husebius von Alexandrien, 
1832; Migne, Patrol. Gr. Ixxxvi. 1. 

The Latin text was the first to be printed, and 
that during the 15th and 16th cents. at various 
presses, which only to a partial extent stood in 
relation to one another (see Hain, Repert. bidl., 
Nos. 11749, 11750, 11751, Leipzig 1516, Venice 
1522, Antwerp 1538; Herold’s and Gryneus’ Ortho- 
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doxographa, Basel 1555, 1569; J. A. Fabricius, 
Cod. apocr. NT, 1719, i. 238-300 and oft.). Fre- 
quently printed also is a German translation, 
agreeing with the Leipzig edition of 1516 (Hain, 
No. 11751 and oft., Marburg 1555, 1561, 1568), and 
another German translation of the 17th cent., ¢.g. 
Hamburg [c. 1720]. An Anglo-Saxon text was 
issued by Ed. Thwaites, Oxford, 1698. 

The Greek text was first published by A. Birch, 
Auctarium codicis apocr. i., Havniee 1804 ; better, 
J. C. Thilo, Codew apocr. NT, i., 1832 (Gr.-Lat., 
with an extremely valuable and learned com- 
mentary ; reproduced, without the latter, by 
Giles, Codex apocr. NT, London 1852, i. 150- 
219). Fuller materials have been drawn from the 
MSS by Tischendorf (Zvangelia apocr., 11853, 
21876), but are so uncritically used that one does 
better to adhere to Thilo’s text. A new critical 
edition is in course of preparation by the present 
writer. 

iv. DATE.—Relation to the ancient ‘ Acta Pilati.’ 
—All known texts of Evangel. Nicod., if one may 
trust the note as to its discovery, which is given in 
the form of a prologue, go back to a work dating 
from the time of Theodosius II. (425). 

Where the prologue is wanting, this is due to subsequent 
rejection of it, as, for instance, in the majority of Latin MSS, 
which have still preserved in the title the reminiscence of Theo- 
dosius. 

This work must, however, have been only a 
revision, for as early as 376 Epiphanius (Her. 1. 
1, cf. Pseudo-Chrysos. im Pascha hom. vii. 2, ed. 
Montfaucon, viii. Spuria 277d) presupposes the 
existence of a text similar to what we possess. 

According to Lipsius, the older recension differed from the 
later in wanting not only the prologue but also chs. 17-27 
(2 above), and perhaps also chs, 12-16 (1> above), but this 
cannot be proved ; the omission of 2 in a bc d indicates merely 
that their common archetype was shortened as compared with 
the text of 425. That some MSS of g mark a section at ch. 12, 
that from this point e and f more clearly part company, that 1 
attaches itself more closely to the canonical tradition, whereas 


1» like 2 gives a freer rein to fancy,—all this finds its explana- 
tion in the nature of the subject. 


Eusebius, when in the year 325 he wrote his 
Hist. Heclesie, was not yet acquainted with. owr 
writing. He mentions a report of Pilate to the 
emperor Tiberius (A ii. 2, according to Tertull. 
Apol. 21), heathen Acts of Pilate, which, in de- 
rision of the Christians, were introduced by the 
emperor Maximin into the schools (20. I. ix. 3, 
Ix. v. 1, vii. 1: IWAdrov cal rod Lwrijpos judy 
Urouviuata; the so-called Leo source [Leo 
Gramm., ed. Bonn. 83; Theod. Melit., ed. Tafel, 
60; Ekloge Hist., ed. Cramer, Anecdot. Par. ii. 
293; Georg. Mon., ed. Muralt 378] names as the 
forger a goéta, Theoteknos, in the time of Maxi- 
minian ; cf. also Acta Probi, Tarachi et Andronici, 
37, ‘ Acta Sanctorum’ 11th Oct. v. 579). Eusebius 
knows nothing, however, of a Christian writing. 
In face of this, stringent proof is demanded for 
the existence of our writing prior to the time of 
Eusebius, more especially as much of it cannot 
have been composed in its present form before the 
4th or 5th century. 

This proof has been supposed to be found on one 
side in the mention of “Axra Il:Adrov in Justin, 
Apol. i. 35, 48 (cf. 38), and of Acta Pilati in Tertull. 
Apol. 21. Upon this evidence, Tischendorf does 
not hesitate to attribute our texts to the first half 
of the 2nd cent., and thinks that valuable supple- 
ments to the canonical account of the trial of 
Jesus may be derived from them. In opposition 
to him, Scholten, Lipsius, Lightfoot (Apostolic 
Fathers, i. 55), and Harnack have argued that the 
existence attributed by Justin to such Acts of 
Pilate is only a hypothetical one. Tertullian 
either had before him a report of Pilate to the 
emperor similar to the letter preserved in the Acta 
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Petri et Pauli, ed. Lipsius, i. 135 ff., 196 ff., and in 
Evang. Nicod. ch. 29 (so Lipsius), or, if one prefers 
to see in this letter an excerpt from Tertullian (so 
Harnack), Tertullian derived the notion of Acts of 
Pilate from the Apology of Justin, with which he 
was acquainted. As yet it has not been possible 
to prove the existence of any literary connexion 
whatever between what Justin and Tertullian, 
appealing to such Acts of Pilate, relate, and what 
is contained in the Gospel of Nicodemus. 

The requisite proof appeared, on another side, to 
be supplied by the discovery of the Evangel. Petri, 
whose contents, in so far as they go beyond the 
canonical tradition, some, notably H. v. Schubert, 
would trace back to the ancient Acta Pilati, a 
merely hypothetical Grundschrift of our Evangel. 
Ni ped ; whereas, on the other hand, Th. Zahn (Das 
Evangelium des Petrus, 1893) holds the later Pilate 
literature to be influenced by the Lvangeliwm 
Petri. As a matter of fact, the parallels cited 
from the ‘ Pilate literature’ by no means suffice to 
prove that the Hvangel. Petri utilizes traditions 
that had been committed to writing, and that these 
coincided with the Grundschrift of our Evangel. 
Nicodemi. The points of contact find their com- 
plete explanation on the assumption that the 
fashion of embellishing and interpreting the his- 
tory of the Passion, as this comes out clearly in 
Justin, was known both to the author of the 
Evangel. Petri in the 2nd, and of the Evangel. 
Nicod. in the 4th (5th) cent. 

Finally, J. Rendel Harris has started the hypo- 
thesis that the Gospel of Nicodemus, as we possess 
it, is only the reproduction in prose of a version of 
the Gospel in Homeric centones, and that it was 
this last-named work, dating as early as the 2nd 
cent., that Justin and Tertullian had in view—an 
ingenious suggestion, which, however, is exposed 
to the serious objection that the existence of 
such Christian Homeric centones cannot be proved 
earlier than the 4th (5th) century. 

vy. SOURCES.—The author uses, first of all, our 
four canonical Gospels, for the history of whose 
text certain passages of the Evangel. Nicod. are 
not without importance. The question as to the 
source of the other matter has not yet been suffi- 
ciently investigated. In details concerning the 
trial of Jesus, such as the form of summons and 
that used in pronouncing sentence behind the 
velum, the usage of the 4th (5th) cent. is reflected ; 
the scattered Hebrew words with their Greek 
rendering appended we should be disposed to trace 
back to Origen’s Hexapla. In the miracle of the 
standard lowering itself before Jesus, Miinter has 
seen a parallel to the mark of honour paid by 
Pompey to the philosopher Posidonius. The de- 
tails invented in chs. 12-17 (4° above) find their 
explanation for the most part in the motives of the 
Gospel narrative and the evidence of prophecy. 
Only for 2 does the external garb, to speak of 
nothing else, make it probable that we should 
have recourse to a written source, current pre- 
sumably under the name of Leucius Charinus, the 
alleged author of various apocryphal Acts of the 
Apostles. The Gnostic character which has been 
claimed for the latter by Miinter, Lipsius, v. 
Schubert, and others, is denied by Harnack. The 
point requires fresh examination in connexion with 
the whole history of the Descensus conceptions. 

vi. PURPOSE.—The Gospel of Nicodemus in its 
present form is plainly meant only for religious 
edification. In this way wide currency was given 
to two apologetic ideas, which already in the 
canonical Gospels show themselves with increasing 
clearness: (1) that the heathen judge, being per- 
fectly convinced, after examination, of the inno- 
cence of Jesus, was compelled only by the obstinate 
wickedness of the Jews to pass sentence of death ; 
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and (2) that the resurrection of Jesus was proved 
on undeniable evidence even to His enemies. If we 
may assume, with Lipsius, a polemical backward 
allusion to the heathen Acts of Pilate spoken of 
above, much is explained in the narrative of the 
trial, which otherwise appears unintelligible: ¢.g. 
how Pilate examines in full detail the reproach of 
illegitimacy brought against Jesus (in answer to 
which, not the miraculous birth but only the mar- 
riage of Mary with Joseph is established !), as well 
as the charge of Sabbath desecration, whereas the 
accusation of inciting to rebellion hardly obtains a 
hearing at all. Of Tendenz in the sense of any 
special ecclesiastical or theological shade of opinion 
one cannot speak ; traces of Judaistic Christianity 
(Brunn, Minter, Hofmann) are wanting equally 
with echoes of Gnosticism. The writing is rather 
an interesting document of a general-Christian 
character, from which definite and sharply formu- 
lated theological notions are absent. From the 
point of view of the history of dogma it is an 
anomaly, whether one assigns it to the 2nd, the 
4th, or the 5th cent. As an offset to this, however, 
it could be brought under the head of that species 
of narrative literature, composed for purposes of 
religious edification, which especially from the 4th 
cent. onwards obtained favour in Christian circles. 
The nearest parallel is supplied by the Acta 
Martyrum. As in these, so also in the Evangel. 
Nicod., a description of the judicial process occu- 
pies the foreground (1*) ; the usual account of the 
tortures inflicted upon the martyrs is in this 
instance, owing to the peculiarity of the subject, 
replaced by the proofs of our Lord’s resurrection 
(4°); and, finally, the Descensus (2) corresponds to 
the miracles wrought by the martyrs after their 
death. An evangelical character in the sense of 
an equal authority with the canonical Gospels is 
certainly not claimed by the work itself; such 
a character was first imposed upon it by the un- 
critical search for legends in the 13th century. 

vii. COMPOSITION AND INFLUENCE.—The com- 
position of the first part (4% and 14>) is not par- 
ticularly happy : the continual leading in and out 
of the accused, the accumulated testimonies by 
persons who had been healed, the twice-repeated 
entrance of the three men from Galilee, all go to 
show that the author lacked the art of moulding his 
material aright. On the other hand, the second 
part (2) is not only in itself well constructed, but 
it contains here and there—for instance, in the de- 
scription of the conflict between Satan and Hades— 
passages of poetic value which have found their 
pores in Milton and Klopstock. Here, too, the 

iction attains a higher level, whereas elsewhere 
the style is that of dry, at times almost weari- 
some, narrative, and the language, in imitation of 
the canonical Gospels, flows on in a series of short 
sentences without any attempt at a periodic 
structure. Yet, in spite of —or perhaps just 
because of—this readily intelligible kind of nar- 
ration, our Gospel exercised from an early period 
onwards enormous influence. We have already 
ppoben of its wide diffusion in manuscripts and 
the frequent use made of it in literature, especially 
subsequent to the 13th cent. The Passion plays 
of the 15th cent. show that the contents of the 
Gospel of Nicodemus had passed into the popular 
consciousness as an integral element of the Life of 
Jesus. Plastic art also has found its motives here: 
not only are we acquainted with two miniature 
series illustrating the Zvangel. Nicod. in a Toledo 
and a Milan MS of the 13th cent., but already upon 
the sculptures (probably of the 6th cent.) of the 
Ciborium of St. Mark’s at Venice, the so-called 
columne cochleate (Garrucci, Storia dell’ arte 
crist. vi. tay. 497°), there is found a scene which 
formerly was wrongly taken to represent the 
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scourging of Jesus, but is really nothing else than 
His being led before Pilate, as described in Evangel. 
Nzced., with the obeisance of the footman and the 
miracle of the standard. The influence which 
Ussoff alleges to have been exercised by our 
Gospel upon the miniatures of the Codex Ros- 
peutenis is certainly rightly questioned by Hase- 
off. 
See, further, art. PILATE (ad jin.). 


Lirrrature.—G. L. Brunn, Disquisitio hist.-crit. de indole, 
cetate, et usu libri apocr. vulgo inscriptt Evangel. Nicod., 
Berlin, 1794; Miinter, Wahrscheinliche Zusdtze zu Christi 
ma resin toes nach Nicod. Evangel., 1816; Thilo, Codex 
apocr, NT, i., 1832, exviii-clx, 487-800; A. Maury, Nowvelles 
recherches sur Vépoque @ laquelle a été composé Vouvrage 
connu sous le titre d’évangile Nicodeme, 1850; R. Hofmann, 
Das Leben Jesu nach den Apocryphen, Leipzig, 1851, pp. 334—- 
471 (an abstract in German, with commentary after Thilo), cf. 
the same writer’s art. in Hauck’s PRE3 i. (1896) 658 ff.; O. 
Tischendorf, Pilati circa Christum judicio quid lucis afferatur 
ex Actis Pilati, Lips. 1855; Scholten, De oudste getuigenissen 
angaande de Schriften des Nieuwwen Testaments, 1866; R. A. 
Lipsius, Die Pilatus - Akten kritisch untersucht, Kiel, 1871 
[21886]; Fr. Huidekoper, Indirect testimony of history to the 
genuineness of the Gospels (Works, 1887, ii. 105 ff.), Acts of 
Pilate from a transcript of the Codex designated by Thilo as 
Paris D (the g of above article], 1887 (ib.); H. v. Schubert, Die 
Compos. des pseudopetrin. Evangelien - Fragments, 1893 [has 
also appeared in English], p. 175 ff.; Ad. Harnack, Gesch. d. 
altchrist. Litt. 1. 21-24, 865, 907, 922, m1. i. 603-612; G. Kriiger, 
Gesch, d. altchrist. Litt. 36; Ad. Graf zu Erbach-Fiirstenau, ‘!’ 
Evangelo di Nicodemo’ in Archivio storico dell’ arte, ii. 3 (1896), 
225-237 ; Haseloff, Codex Rossanensis, 1898, p. 9 ff.; J. Rendel 
Harris, The Homeric Centones and the Acts of Pilate, London, 
1899 (reviewed by the present writer in Theol. Literaturzeitung, 
1899, p. 333 ff.). Von DoBscHUTZ. 


NICOLAITANS (Nexodairai).—Twice mentioned in 
the NT (Rev 2° 15) as a sect whose works were hated 
by the ascended Lord and by the Ephesian Church, 
but whose teaching was upheld by some professed 
Christians of Pergamum, and apparently tolerated 
by the Church there. Nicolaitan doctrine is asso- 
ciated with ‘the teaching of Balaam, who taught 
Balak to cast a stumbling-block before the children 
of Israel, (inducing them) to eat things sacrificed 
to idols, and to commit fornication’ (Rev 24). As 
Nicolaitan teaching is said to be held ‘similarly’ 
(6uolws), we may conclude that the Nicolaitans 
were a kindred antinomian sect, who abused the 
doctrine, emphasized by St. Paul, of Gentile liberty 
from the Mosaic Law. In defiance of that apostle’s 
warnings (1 Co 61-20 8% 10 105) * as well as of the 
decree of the Council of Jerusalem (Ac 15”), they 
permitted participation in heathen feasts con- 
nected with idolatry and in the fornication which 
frequently accompanied such feasts. The Nicolai- 
tans represent a more advanced and aggressive 
stage of antinomianism than that which was found 
in the Corinthian Church. They are organized 
into a sect, with a ‘ doctrine,’ and stand in a nearer 
relationship to the ‘false teachers’ referred to in 
Jude 411-12, 9 P Q}-2.14. 15, who ‘turned the grace of 
God into lasciviousness,’ ‘denied even the Master’ 
(probably through countenancing idolatry), and 
‘followed the way of Balaam,’ ‘running riotously 
in his error.’ 

It has been doubted by some writers whether 
any sect actually called Nicolaitans existed. The 
Bk. of Rev, it is argued, is allegorical, and Nuxé- 
aos, ‘conqueror of the people,’ may be regarded 
as a symbolical name, the Greek equivalent of 
Balaam (oyo3), which is held to signify either 
‘destroyer of the people’ (from oy and yds) or 

* The supposition that the reference in Rev to the Nicolaitans 
embraces acovert attack on St. Paul or Paulinism (Baur, Renan, 
Volkmar, and others) is foreclosed by the apostle’s own testi- 
mony, although it is possible that certain Nicolaitans professed 
to be his followers. St. Paul, while not condemning those who 
bought in the market, or partook of, at an ordinary friendly 
meal, food which might have been previously sacrificed to idols, 
is careful to disallow any such participation as would either 
involve the countenance of idolatry, or ‘ cast a stumbling-block’ 
before any Christian brother (see Farrar, Early Days of 
Christianity, ii. 243 ff.). 
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‘lord of the people’ (ay and $1, contr. from y3).* 
But, apart from the fact that the two names are 
not quite equivalent, and that the Balaamites and 
Nicolaitans, although associated, are not identi- 
fied, the numerous early references to the sect and 
to its claim to have a real Nicolas as its founder 
(see next article), indicate that the writer of Rev 
describes heretics really so called. According to 
Irenzus, they lived ‘lives of unrestrained indul- 
gence,’ teaching that ‘adultery and eating things 
sacrificed to idols’ are a matter of ‘indifference’ 
(adv. Her. i. 26). Clement of Alex. speaks of 
their souls as ‘ buried in the mire of vice’ (Strom. 
il. 20). Tertullian stigmatizes them as destroying 
the happiness of sanctity in their maintenance of 
lust and luxury (adv. Marc. i. 29, cf. de Pudic. 19). 
In the Apost. Const. vi. 8, ‘those falsely-called 
Nicolaitans’ are characterized as ‘impudent in 
uncleanness.’ ‘Ignatius’ (longer recension) brands 
them as ‘impure lovers of pleasure,’ and as 
‘addicted to calumnious’ speeches’ (Z’rad/. 11, 
Phil. 6). So far, we have merely an echo of 
what we read in Rev; but other early references 
indicate that, in addition to immorality, the 
Nicolaitans were tainted with incipient Gnosticism. 
Ireneus states (adv. Her. iii. 11) that the Cerin- 
thian doctrines of a Demiurge distinct from the 
Supreme God, and of a Doketie Incarnation, had 
already, before Cerinthus, been disseminated by 
the Nicolaitans, whom accordingly he describes as 
a ‘fragment (dmbomac ja) of the Gnosis falsely so- 
called.’ Tertullian (de Pres. Her. 33) writes of 
the Cainite Gnostics of his time as modern Nicolai- 
tans.{ Hippolytus also (Ref. Her. vii. 24) and 
Philastrius (de Her. 88) include the Nicolaitans 
among Gnostics. 

For the relation between the Nicolaitans and 
Nicolas of Antioch, see art. NICOLAS. There 
appears to be no sufficient reason for rejecting the 
traditionary explanation of the connexion as sup- 
plied by Clem. of Alex. (without accepting all 
details). We know, from other instances, the 
anxiety of early heretics (e.g. the Basilidians and 
the Valentinians) to father their views upon some 
apostle or associate of the apostles. At the same 
time it is possible that a different Nicolas was the 
real founder of the sect, and was confused after- 
wards with the better-known ‘deacon.’ Cassian 
states (Collat. xvili. 16) that some in his time (A.D. 
420) held that the founder was some other Nicolas ; 
and in the Lives of the Prophets, Apostles, etc., 
ascribed (erroneously) to Dorotheus, bishop of 
Tyre, in the end of the 3rd cent., Nicolas of Antioch 
is identified with a bishop Nicolas of Samaria who 
is said to have become a heretic in company with 

* This view, originally hinted at by Cocceius (Cogit. in Ap.), 
was first enunciated by Heumann (Acta Hrud. for 1712, p. 179), 
who adopts the interpretation ‘ destroyer,’ and then by Vitringa 
(Anakr. Apoc.), who interprets Balaam as ‘lord of the people.’ 
So also Michaelis, Eichhorn, Ewald, Hengstenberg, Stier. Trench 
(Seven Churches, p. 78f.), accepting the theory that the name 
Nicolaitans in Rev is symbolical, supposes that ‘one of the 
innumerable branches of the Gnostic heresy, springing up at a 
later day, assumed this name which they found ready-made for 
them in the Apocalypse.’ The Gnosticism of the Nicolaitans has 
been recently used by Voelter, who associates them with the 
Carpocratians, as an argument in favour of assigning the seven 
epistles in the Bk. of Rev to about a.p. 140 (Entst. d. Apok. 
pp. 44f. 191); but the germs of Gnosticism existed admittedly 
in the Apostolic Age; and it is quite natural for writers of 
the 2nd and 3rd cents. to apply the name to heretics, who 
flourished before its adoption as a formal designation. The 
incipient Gnosticism of the Nicolaitans can be denied (as by 
McGiffert, Chr. in Ap. Age, p. 625) only on the assumption that 
Iren. Tert. and Hipp. simply inferred its existence from the 
immoral outcome of Nicolaitan doctrine. . ; 

+ The Chronicon Paschale (Ol. 221) speaks of Simon, bishop 
of Jerus., as d:aBAnbe/s by Nicolaitans, in A.D. 107. ; 

{ ‘Sunt et nunc alii Nicolaite : Caiana heresis dicitur.’ This 
suggests that by A.D. 200 the N. had ceased to exist as a separate 
sect, and had been absorbed by other sects of Gnostics. The 
name was applied by the Synod of Piacenza (1095) to ‘inconti- 
nent’ (including married) priests and deacons (Hefele, Con- 
ciliengesch. v. 194). 
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Simon Magus. Ps.-Doroth. (c. 6th cent.) is not a 
trustworthy authority; but the connexion with 
the ‘ father of Gnosticism’ is suggestive ; and since 
Nicolas of Antioch is nowhere else referred to as 
a bishop, or as associated with Samaria, the tradi- 
tion may indicate the existence of another Nicolas, 
with whom the pseudo-Dorotheus confounded 
Nicolas of Antioch.* 


LITERATURB.—Janus, Dissert. de Nicolait.; Ittig, Dissert. ; 
Mosheim, Dissert.; Vitringa, Anakrisis Apocal.; Burton, 
Heresies of the Apostolic Age; Trench, Epistles to the Seven 
Churches; Holtzmann, Neutest. Theol.; Voelter, Entstehung 
der Apoc.; Weizsicker, Apost. Zeitalter; McGiffert, Christi- 
anity in Ap. Age; Farrar, Early Days of Christianity; the 
Commentaries of Alford, Lange, Volkmar, Kliefoth, Stern, 
Wordsworth, Bousset, Zéckler, etc. ; Wohlenberg in Newe kirch. 
Zeitschrift for 1895. H. CowANn. 


NICOLAS (Nixédaos, ‘ conqueror of the people ’).— 
A proselyte + (to Judaism) of Antioch; one of the 
seven men selected by the Christians of Jerusalem 
and appointed by the apostles to look after the 
‘daily ministration’ to the poor (Ac 6°).{ He is 
nowhere mentioned afterwards in the NT, and is 
first referred to elsewhere by Ivenzeus (adv. Her. i. 
26), who states that the Nicolaitans of Rev 2 were 
his followers. Hippolytus (Ref. Her. vii. 24) 
declares more distinctly that Nicolas was a heretic, 
who ‘departed from correct doctrine’ and inculeated 
‘ indifference of life.’ Pseudo-Tertullian (adv. omn. 
Her. 3, probably of 8rd cent.) charges him still 
more strongly with immoral teaching. On the 
other hand, in the longer Greek recension of the 
Ignatian Epistles, mention is twice made of those 
who are ‘falsely called Nicolaitans’ (Tradl. 11, 
Phil. 6; ef. Ap. Const. vi. 8); suggesting that the 
Nicolaitans improperly claimed Nicolas as their 
founder. Eusebius (H¥/ iii. 29) refers to this pre- 
tension in a connexion which implies that he re- 
garded it as unfounded. Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom. iii. 4, quoted by Eus. /.c.) relates what 
would readily explain at once the claim of the 
Nicolaitans, the testimony of ‘Ignatius’ and 
Eusebius, and a probable misconception by Iren- 
ceus, Hippolytus, and other subsequent writers. 
Clement states that Nicolas had a beautiful wife, 
and that, on ‘ being reproached by the apostles for 
his jealousy, he conducted her into the midst of 
them, and gave her over (érérpewev)’—t.¢. pre- 
sumably, offered to do so—to any one who might 
wish to marry her.§ To this anecdote is appended 
a saying of Nicolas that ‘one ought to abuse’ 
or ‘use hardly (rapaypaéo0a) the flesh.? Clement 
is careful, however, to state his own interpretation 
of that phrase as signifying not indulgence in 
but abstinence from fleshly lusts ; and he adds that 
Nicolas himself lived a virtuous married life, and 
that his family also were chaste. The over-com- 
placency of Nicolas regarding his wife is scarcely 
credible, and is perhaps a misrepresentation of 
some protest of N. against an imputation of self- 


*In the Acta Apost. Apoc. of pseudo-Abdias (embodied in 
Fabric. Cod. Apoe. vol. i. p. 498 ff.), usually ascribed to the 6th 
cent., there is an account of another Nicolas, who after a life 
of profligacy is said to have been converted in old age by the 
Apostle Andrew; but, as he does not appear to have been a 
teacher, he could hardly have founded a sect. 

+ It does not follow (though it may be the case) that Nicolas 
was the only one of the seven who was not a Jew by birth. 
The designation, ‘ proselyte of Antioch,’ may have been inserted 
owing to St. Luke’s personal acquaintance with Nicolas, both 
being natives (if Eus., HH iii. 4, can be trusted) of that city. 

¢ Epiph. (Wer. i. 20) and Ps.-Doroth. include N. among the 
‘Seventy’ (Lk 101); the latter adding that he became bishop of 
Samaria (see preceding article). 

§ Epiph. (adv. Heer. i. 25), under the influence of monasticism, 
transfers to the Apostolic Age the later unscriptural disparage- 
ment of married life, and twists the record of Clement into a 
story of how Nicolas, ‘following the counsels of perfection,’ 
separated from his wife, but, ‘ being unable to persevere in his 
resolution, returned to her again, as a dog to his vomit, 
and then justified his conduct by licentious principles, which 
occasioned the foundation of the sect of the Nicolaitans. 


indulgence; but the term mapaxpic0a may well 
have been employed by him (although not very 
happily, owing to the ambiguity) in the sense of 
mortifying the flesh through rigid abstinence, and 
yet have been taken up by others (inclined towards 
‘Antinomianism) in the Gnostic sense of mortifica- 
tion through inordinate gratification. If, however, 
Nicolas became eventually a teacher of immoral 
heresy, the apostasy of the last-named among the 
Seven constitutes a striking parallel to that of the 
last-named among the Twelve. For the Literature 
see previous article. H. Cowan. 


NICOPOLIS (Nixérods) is mentioned by St. 
Paul in writing to Titus as a place at which he 
intended to spend the winter, Tit 3%. Of the 
various cities named Nicopolis, it is nearly certain 
that Nicopolis in Epirus is meant. That was a 
city on the promontory which shuts in the gulf of 
Ambracia (now called Arta) on the north-west ; 
facing the Nicopolitan promontory was that of 
Actium, shutting in the gulf on the south-west ; 
about half a mile of sea separates the two. In 
September B.c. 31 Augustus lay encamped on the 
northern promontory, and Antony on the southern, 
and the decisive battle was fought in the adjacent 
waters. Augustus founded in honour of the 
victory a city on the spot where his land army had 
encamped on the night before the battle, and 
called his new foundatiom ‘the city of victory.’ 
The site is now deserted ; and the medieval city 
Prevesa has taken its place, about 5 miles south on 
the extreme southern point of the promontory, 
looking across to Actium. There was a temple 
of Apollo at Actium, overlooking the scene of 
the battle; and the sudden storm, which struck 
the faces of Antony’s sailors and contributed not 
a little to his defeat, was attributed to the direct 
intervention of the god on the side of his favoured 
Augustus. Actium had been previously the more 
important site; but the victor now resolved to 
make a great city at Nicopolis. He concentrated 
there the population of many decaying Greek 
cities of Acarnania and /Xtolia, gave the new city 
the rights and honours of a Roman colony, made it 
a leading member of the Amphictyonic Council, 
and instituted’ a quinquennial festival sacred to 
Apollo, with musical and athletic sports, and com- 
petition of ships and of chariots. This festival was 
placed on the same rank as the four great Greek 
games—the Olympian, Pythian, Isthmian, and 
Nemean; and must have attracted crowds to the 
city every fourth year. The circumstances con- 
nected with the foundation and peopling of Nico- 
polis are very fully discussed by Kuhn, Lntstehung 
der Stddte der Alten. 

Nicopolis was thus the great centre for the west 
coast of Acarnania and Epirus, and was on that 
account selected by St. Paul for a residence of 
some duration, in the course of which he hoped to 
evangelize the entire province of Epirus and Acar- 
nania: it is indeed not quite certain that that 
province, which existed in Trajan’s reign, had 
been constituted in St. Paul’s time ; but the proba- 
bility is that it had. The selection of Nicopolis 
as a mission centre proves that the apostle had 
arranged a methodical scheme of work in order 
to fill up the gap in his evangelization of the 
empire: he had founded churches on the eastern 
or Aigean side of the Epirote-Macedonian penin- 
sula, but the western side was still a blank, and 
in this he now proposed to commence work. 

The circumstances in which St. Paul formed that 
resolution and communicated it to Titus can only 
be guessed at. It is even uncertain whether he 
actually visited Nicopolis. According to the sub- 
scription added to the letter, he wrote from Nico- 
polis to Titus; but that is alate and untrustworthy 
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addition. The most natural (in fact, almost neces- 
sary) interpretation is that he wrote from some 
other place ; he mentions his resolve to spend the 
winter ‘there,’ not ‘here,’ and the perfect tense 
xéxpixa Shows that he is writing, not from the point 
of view of the recipient of the letter, but simply as 
he thinks and feels. A journey, therefore, lay 
before him to Nicopolis. Taking this in conjunc- 
tion with the fact that some time later he, from 
Rome, wrote to Timothy and indicated that he 
had at no distant time passed through Miletus and 
Corinth (2 Ti 4°), the conjecture is at least a 
tempting one that he had had in mind to go by 
Corinth to Nicopolis. Moreover, as the words of 
2 Ti 4% would hardly suggest that he had been 
arrested in Corinth, the probability is that he 
reached Nicopolis, and that he was arrested there 
while prosecuting his work, and sent to Rome to 
be tried there as a Roman citizen. 

The reference to Nicopolis and to the supposed 
journey are necessarily connected with the disputed 
question of the authenticity and trustworthiness of 
the Pastoral Epistles. Those who deny that those 
Epistles can be accepted as a rational foundation 
on which to construct the history of St. Paul’s life, 
will of course take no account of Nicopolis. But 
those who accept them as recording trustworthy 
historical statements must date them some years 
after the first Roman captivity, and conclude that 
St. Paul was acquitted on his first trial. Some of 
those even who deny the authenticity of the 
Pastoral Epistles, admit, like Harnack, that they 
contain historical information. Then the earliest 
possible time when St. Paul could have been ar- 
rested for preaching Christianity would be after the 
outbreak of the Neronian persecution. The winter 
that he proposed to spend at Nicopolis, therefore, 
must be that of 64-65, or 65-66, or 66-67. 

The later history of Nicopolis is short. After 
falling into decay, it was restored by Julian about 
362; and afterwards it was captured by the Goths 
and destroyed, but ou was restored by Justinian, 
as Procopius, de Aedif. iv. 2, describes. It is men- 
tioned as the metropolis of Old Epirus by Hierocles 
about A.D. 530, and retained that position in the 
ecclesiastical organization; but a late medizeval 
list of cities that changed their names mentions 
Nixéronts 7 vov IpéBefa, implying that Prevesa had 
taken its place and dignity. There are many 
remains of the ancient city, on which the guide- 
books of Murray, Baedeker, etc., may be con- 
sulted. W. M. Ramsay. 


NIGER (Néyep). — Among the prophets and 
teachers that were at Antioch when Barnabas and 
Paul were sent out on their first missionary journey, 
was ‘Symeon, which is called Niger’ (Ac 133). 
Niger was probably the Gentile name which he 
had assumed. The name is found as a Roman 
cognomen, and a certain Niger of Perza is men- 
tioned in Jos. BJ I. xix. 2. Nothing further is 
known about the Niger of Ac 13, and there do not 
appear to be even any legends. 

A. C. HEADLAM. 

NIGHT (9:5, 1b: [the ending 1+ being prob. 
radical and not 4 loc.—Oxf. Heb. Lex.], Aram. 
sod, vvé).— Besides representing these properly 
equivalent Heb. and Gr. words, ‘night’ stands 
in AV once for qn (‘darkness’), Job 26 (RV 
‘darkness’); thrice for v3 (‘twilight’), Is 52 
(RV ‘night’), 214 59! (RV ‘twilight’); and four 
times for 1 (‘evening’), Gn 49% (RV ‘even’), 
Ly 6” (RV ‘evening’), Job 74 (RY ‘night’), Ps 30° 
(RV ‘night,’ RVm ‘even’). apd is tr? ‘night 
season,’ Job 3017, and nibs ‘nicht seasons,’ Ps 167. 
The Aram. nia (‘to pass the night’) occurs Dn 6%, 
and in NT we have pecov’xrioy (‘midnight’), Mk 
13%, Lk 115, Ac 16% 207; dtavuxrepevew (‘to con- 


tinue all night’), Lk 6%; vuxO4pepor (Sa night and 
a day’), 2Co 11%. RV omits ‘night’ on textual 
grounds from four passages where the word appears 
in AV, viz. Mt 27%, Mk 1427, Jn 75°, 2 P 320, 

The simple conception of night as the period of 
darkness alternating with daylight is embodied in 
the first creation narrative (Gn 14°), which de- 
scribes how the darkness (3¥n) was divided by God 
from the light, and was called Night (nd). Dark- 
ness and night are similarly identified in Ps 104”, 
and night is a synonym for darkness in Am 58, 
Mic 3°, Wis 17? 5-14-21 The regular succession of 
days and nights represents the permanent order of 
the universe (Gn 8”, Jer 337-5), As the daytime 
was assigned to the sun, so the night was assigned 
to the moon and the stars (Gn 1!416-18, Ps 1369, 


Jer 31*). Night as a part of the creation is 
God’s (Ps 741°), and bears witness to His glory 
(Ps 192). 


The following usages of ‘night’ in connexion 
with ‘day’ are noteworthy. (a) Time is measured 
in terms of both. Thus we find ‘three days and 
three nights,’ 1S 30%, Jon 11”, Mt 12%; ‘seven 
days and seven nights,’ Job 2%; ‘forty days and 
forty nights,’ Gn 74 (the flood), Ex 24}® ete. 
(Moses on Mt. Sinai), 1 K 198 (Elijah at Horeb), 
Mt 4? (Christ’s temptation). (6) ‘Day and night’ 
or ‘night and day’ expresses the continuousness of 
an action or condition either during a definite 
time (Lv 8%, Est 416, Ac 20%) or indefinitely, as of 
work (1 Th 2°, 2 Th 38); of grief and trouble (Ps 
32? 42°, Jer 9! 14, La 2}8); of prayer (Ps 88}, 
PEED MEE I) OXF AL Na Bes IL G3 SE I) or 
meditation in the law (Jos 18, Ps 1”); of God’s 
service (Jth 117, Ac 26’). In Rev 20! ‘day and 
night’ is followed by ‘for ever and ever.’ In Mk 
4*7 ‘night and day’ has the special sense of ‘day 
after day,’ ‘as time goes on.’ (c) ‘All day and all 
night’ is used of circumstances that are exception- 
ally prolonged, as in Ex 10 (an east wind), Nu 
11* (the gathering of quails), 1S 1974 (Saul’s 
ecstasy), 287° (Saul’s fast), 1 Mac 5°° (the assault 
on Ephron). 

Night is the natural time for daily work to 
cease (Jn 94), and for rest and sleep (Sir 40°, 1 Th 
5"). Wakefulness at night is abnormal (Est 6%), 
and is usually due to sickness or to painful excite- 
ment (Job 7% 4 3017, Ee 25 816), Itis at night that 
excessive grief finds vent (Ps 6° 305, La 12, To 107). 
On the other hand, not only do wild beasts roam 
at night (Ps 104%), but some men are called to 
night duties, as the priests in the temple (Ps 134), 
the city watchmen (Is 218), shepherds (Lk 2°), 
fishermen (Lk 5°, Jn 21°). The diligence of the 
virtuous woman is shown by her working at night 
(Pr 3) 15- 218) 

Night is also the season of dreams and divine 
communications. Dreams are called ‘visions of 
the night,’ and appear in Scripture not only as 
significant of the future (Gn 40° etc.), but also as 
direct means of divine revelation. God speaks in 
a dream by night to Abimelech (Gn 20%), to Laban 
(Gn 31%), to Solomon (1 K 3°, 2 Ch 1’); and in 
visions of the night to Jacob (Gn 467), and to Paul 
(Ac 18°). Zechariah ‘saw by night’ the visions 
described in his prophecies (Zec 18), and ‘night 
visions’ are repeatedly mentioned as the means of 
divine revelation to Daniel (Dn 2! 77718). Apart 
from any special mention of dreams, God speaks 
at night to Abraham (Gn 26%), to Balaam (Nu 
22), to Gideon (Jg 6”), to Samuel (1 S 34* 157%), 
to Solomon (2 Ch 72), to Paul (directly Ac 23", 
and by an angel Ac 27”). The ‘word of the Lord’ 
came by night to Nathan (28 74, 1 Ch 17°). : 

The darkness of night is a hindrance to active 
movement, causing men to stumble (Is 59”, Jn 
11”) and grope (Job 54). On the other hand, it is 
favourable to secrecy. Hence night was chosen 
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for secret visits (1 S 288, Jn 3? 19°) and treacheries 
(Jn 13%), Daring exploits were carried out by 
night, such as Gideon’s destruction of the altar of 
Baal (Jg 67’), and his visit to the camp of Midian 
(Jg 7°) ; David’s visit to the camp of Saul (1S 26’) ; 
the rescue of Saul’s remains (1 S 3122) ; Nehemiah’s 
survey of Jerusalem (Neh 2”4:); the murder of 
Holofernes (Jth 13). For the same reason in war 
night was a favourite time for ambushes (Jos 8, 
Jeg 9°24 162, 2 K 64), and surprises (Gn 14%, Jos 
10°, Jg 79, 1 § 1498, 2S 2” 171, 2K 8%, 2 Ch 21%, 
Jer 6°, 1 Mac 41:5 529 1226. 27 1322, 2 Mac 87 12%). It 
was in the night that Sennacherib’s army was 
destroyed (2 K 19%), and that panic fell on the 
Syrians (2 K 72). Night was consequently a time 
when danger was to be apprehended (Ps 91°, Ca 3°), 
and when death and sudden destruction might 
come (Ex 12}? °°, Job 3475 36, Hos 4°, Lk 127° 17%). 
Night was the safest time for flight and escape, 
as in the cases of Zedekiah at the Captivity (2 K 
254, Jer 394527) ; Joseph and Mary (Mt 2'4) ; Paul at 
Damascus (Ac 9”), at Thessalonica (Ac 171°), and at 
Jerusalem (Ac 233), The great escape of Israel 
from Egypt was remembered as having taken place 
by night (Ex 12°! 42, Dt 16), and it was at night 
that the apostles were repeatedly delivered from 
prison (Ac 51° 12%). Night was the opportunity of 
the thief (Gn 31°, Job 244, Jer 499, Ob °, 1 Th 5”. 
See also Mt 281%). The quietness of night made 
it a fitting time for prayer and communion with 
Goel (US) TS Tee AUG Ig Dee ies. dion ee ID 
Lk 612), 

Night was the season of festive pleasure (Is 214), 
which might be innocent and holy (Job 35, Ps 428 
77, Is 30%), or might degenerate into drunkenness 
and sensuality (Gn 19", Je 195, Pr79®, Is54, 1 Th5’). 

Besides darkness, the physical features of night 
include dew (Ca 5?) and frost (Gn 31”, Jer 36%). 
It was at night that the manna fell in the wilder- 
ness (Nu 11°). 

The night was divided into watches (Ps 904). 
Under the Jewish system followed in OT these 
were three in number. We have ‘the beginning 
of the watches’ (La 2)°), ‘the middle watch’ (Jg 719), 
and ‘the morning watch’ (Ex 14%), In NT four 
stages of the night are distinguished, viz. evening, 
midnight, cock-crowing, and morning (Mk 13). 
These may be taken as corresponding to the four 
watches into which the night was divided by the 
Romans. Mention is made of the second and third 
watches (Lk 12%), and of the fourth watch (Mt 14”), 

Midnight is specified as the hour when certain 
impressive incidents, historical or parabolic, took 
place, such as the death of the firstborn in Egypt 
(Ex 114 12”) ; the earthquake at Philippi (Ac 16”) ; 
the summons to meet the bridegroom (Mt 25°, ef. 
Mk 13%). 

Night is used as a figure for death, which ends 
life’s work (Jn 94). The present age, to be closed 
by the coming of Christ, is described as the night 
which precedes the day (Ro 13'?). By another 
metaphor night represents the sin and ignorance 
from which Christians have already escaped (1 Th 
5°). One of the glories of the new Jerusalem will 
be the absence of night (Rev 21% 22°), 

JAMES PATRICK. 

NIGHT HAWK (005m tahmds, yavi, noctua).— 
Tahmds occurs twice (Lv 113%, Dt 14%) in the list of 
unclean birds. Our view of its meaning will 
be influenced by that which we take of the 
signification of the preceding word m3y:rn2 bath- 
hayya'dnah. AV translates this in all the eight 
passages where it occurs ‘owl,’ but in four (Job 
30”, Is 13% 3413 43%) the margin has ‘ostrich.’ 
In all of them RV gives ‘ ostrich.” The LXX 
generally renders it o7pov0és, but sometimes 
cepjvos. As the latter is a fabulous bird, the 
weight of the LXX is with RV. Many have 


thought that tahmds refers to the ostrich, the root 
hamas signifying ‘to be violent or wngust,’ and 
that it corresponds to the Arab zgalém, which also 
signifies ‘the unjust bird’=the ostrich. But if 
‘ostrich’ is the proper rendering for bath-hayya- 
dnah, it is not likely that another word would be 
used for the bird in the same context, especially 
if the expression ‘after his kind,’ at the end of the 
passage, refers to all the four birds mentioned. 
But even admitting, as is most probable, that this 
expression is limited to the genus immediately 
after which it occurs, still, if we agree with RV in 
the rendering ‘ostrich’ for bath-hayyadnah, we 
must seek for another bird to correspond with 
tahmds. Unfortunately, this is difficult to find. 
Lave, for which we have the authority of the LXX, 
and noctua that of the Vulg., signify some sort of 


owl. But two other words in this context are tr@ 
respectively ‘little owl’ and ‘great owl.’ ‘Night 
hawk’ would seem to be a mere guess. Perhaps 


it would be better with RVm to transliterate 
tahmas. G. E. Post. 


NIGHT MONSTER (m5 iltth, dvoxévravpos, 
lamia, Is 3444 AVm and RV ‘night monster,’ 
AV ‘screech owl,’ RVm ‘ Lilith’ [wh. see]).—The 
reference is to a nocturnal spectre, similar to the 
ghtil of the Arabs. All nations have, in their 
legends, similar apparitions (cf. Wellh. este?, 
148 ff.; W. R. Smith, #S*‘113f.). The Heb. has 
two other words of similar import, my (see 
HORSE-LEECH) and o yy (see AZAZEL, SATYR). 
The mention of such fabulous monsters does not 
commit Scripture to an endorsement of the fact 
of their existence. See OWL, 5. 

Cy 1d LOS, 


NILE.—The word Ne?dos is of unknown origin. 
It was the name by which the river was known to 
the Greeks, Hesiod being the earliest writer to use 
it; Homer has but one name, Atyumros, for river 
and land. It does not occur in MT or LXX. 
Besides the possible connexion with 773, it has 
been proposed to refer it to a Demotic form, ne-il-u, 
meaning ‘the rivers.’* The so-called canal, Shatt 
en-Nil, in Babylonia, is thought by some to have 
an etymological connexion with the Egyptian 
river.| Of the many native names, one of the 
commonest and most ancient t was i‘ p, a word in 
some way implying the idea of covering or hiding. 
This name, however, is always employed in a 
sense more or less mythological: that so frequent 
later on, t¢rw,—the origin of the above Demotic 
form,—which became the everyday designation of 
the river, did not grow into popularity until the 
Middle Kingdom. § 

The Semitic languages record no name for the 
Nile till a comparatively late date; none, at any 
rate, appears to be met with before the 7th cent. 
(Assurbanipal), when the Assyrians were making 
use of the native itrw in the modified pronuncia- 
tion already current in Egypt, tarw a, the last 
letter here representing the Egyptian ‘o, ‘great,’ 
as it appears eventually in the Contio wero, 1aro.|| 
This same word was as is}, 78: most usually 
employed also by the Hebrews (e.g. Gn 411, Ex 1”), 
who for other large rivers used 773 (e.g. Gn 1538, 2K 
54, Jer 28), The plur. of 1; generally indicates 
the canals or subsidiary branches of the Nile. 

_ Another name used by Hebrew writers is “ny, 
Any, Zp, Shihor (only Jos 13°, 1 Ch 13°, Is 233, 
Jer 2'8), of which the etymology is obscure; the word 

* Groff in Bull. Inst. égypt. 1892, 165. 

t Delitzsch, Paradies, 71. YakQt (iv. 861) attributes this 
name merely to a supposed physical resemblance. 

{ In the Pyramid texts, e.g. Wnis 481, 545. 

§Inscr. of Chnemothes at Beni-Hasan, Kahun Pap., ed. 
Griffith, ii. 61. 

|| Steindorff in Beitr. z. Assyr. i. 612; Erman in ZDM@ xlvi 
108. Cf. Ptolemy’s é wéiyas rotemds (Geogr. iv. 5). 

“[ Gloss in Cod. March. (Holmes, xii. ; Swete, Q), Jer 218, 
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is said to refer to the dark hue of the water; but, 
in fact, the Nile is anything but dark in colour. 
No Egyptian derivation for the name has been 
recognized. Though it may sometimes refer to the 
Nile (Is 238, Jer 238), inv elsewhere seems more 
appropriate to the Wady el-Arish, ‘the Brook of 
Egypt’ (Jos 133, 1 Ch 13°). See Eaypr (RIVER OF). 

Whether the Nile is to be recognized, as it was 
by Josephus,* in one of the four rivers of Paradise 
(Gn 2%) is still debated. Of the two not yet 
identified, Pishon and Gihon, the latter has, owing 
to its connexion with the land of Cush, been often 
held to represent the river which flows through 
Ethiopia as well as Egypt. The LXX in Jer 238 
seem, at any rate, to understand it so (cf. Streane, 
Double Text of Jer. 38f.). This Cush is, however, 
now lessgeneraily held to be Ethiopia than formerly. 
Delitzsch + regards it as a Babylonian province; 
Hommel ¢ takes it for a district of central Arabia. 

The Egyptians fully realized the debt they owed 
to the river by whose agency their country had 
been created and was maintained. The Nile was 
a deity honoured, from the earliest to the latest 
times, throughout the land,§ irrespective of local, 
often antagonistic cults; yet he appears to have 
had few temples of his own, and his priests are 
seldom mentioned.||. Several deities besides H'‘pi, 
the personification of its name, were regarded as 
connected with the river in one or other of its 
aspects. For instance, &nm-Chnubis, Inkt-Anukis, 
Sti-Satis were thought to rule the Cataracts, the 
point at which the Nile came within the knowledge 
of the Egyptians; Sbk-Souchos, again, was the 
tutelary god of the Fayyftm lake. It is possible 
that Osiris himself was originally a Nile deity. 
The Nile god is represented as a man with 
woman’s breasts, water-plants on his head, and, for 
dress, the girdle of a sailor or fisherman. Some- 
times he carries an offering of fish and water-fowl. 
This representation appears to date from the 12th 
Dynasty. Long hymns are extant in his praise, 
enumerating his benefits to mankind;** he is 
honoured, too, in many shorter inscriptions. The 
festivals held in medizval and modern times to 
celebrate the Inundation are doubtless survivals 
of ancient heathen ceremonies, one of which classical 
authors call the NevAéa.tt The Copts have always 
used special prayers for the river’s rise; so, too, have 
the Ethiopian Christians.t{ A curious liturgy is 
extant, containing a sort of harvest service in 
connexion with the Inundation, which was in use 
among the medieval Syriac-speaking community 
in Egypt.§§ 

The Inundation (which is perhaps referred to in 
Am 8° 9°) was never understood by the Egyptians 
themselves, who attributed it to some mystic, 
divine agency, the tears of Isis’ yearly sorrow for 
Osiris being in one view its origin.|||| Herodotus 
(ii. 22) rejects the one explanation, among those 
he had heard,—and that from a Greek source,— 
which approximated to the truth. Subsequently 
Ptolemy gave this same explanation—that the 
river rose owing to melted snow. The Christian 
Fathers 741 had learned the true one, viz. the 
annual rains in Ethiopia. 


* Ant, 1. 1. 3. _ + Paradies, 71. 

¢ AAT 314 ff. § Cf. Lucian, Jup. Trag. 42. 

|| He was, however, specially honoured under the New King- 
dom at Silsilis. Cf. Lepsius, Denkm. iii. 175a, 200a, d, 218d, 
etc. 

¥ Cf. Maspero, Hist. anc. i. 98. 

** The best known in Pap. Sallier, ii.; see Guiesse in Rec. de 
Trav. xiii. , , 

tt Heliodorus, ix. 9. For later times see Lumbroso, L’Hgitto 2, 
1ff., and Lane, Mod. Eg. ii. ch. xiii. e 

tt Tuki, Missa/le (S. Basil.), 71 ‘ Leyden, Catal. 129; Brightman, 
Liturgies, 208. The river’s rise is thought to be due to the in- 
tercession of St. Michael; see Amélineau, Contes, i. 17. 

§§ G. Margoliouth in JRAS, 1896. 

|i Pausanias, x. 32; cf. Brugsch, Zhes. 298. 

{I ¢.g. Athanasius, Vita Ant. (Pat. Gr. 26, 891). 
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The source of the river was equally mysterious. 
One theory, with which the Odyssey seems 
acquainted (iv. 477), regarded it as a branch of a 
heavenly Nile, from which it separated to form 
the earthly stream somewhere in the Cataract 
district. Two deep springs (krti) in that region, 
or two rocks (cf. Herod. ii. 28), were spoken of as 
the point whence the waters flowed.* 

The height of the river’s annual rise—a matter 
of vital importance to all dwellers on its banks— 
was officially registered from an early period (at 
Semneh, 12th Dyn.),t and recently similar in- 
scriptions of a later age (22nd-26th Dyn.) have 
been found at Thebes.t The regulation of supplies 
of water for irrigation was one of the functions 
of the crown itself. Among the newly discovered 
remains of the earliest monarchy (lst-2nd Dyn.) 
at Hieraconpolis is a relief showing the king 
opening (?) an artificial canal. Of the numer- 
ous Nilometers of more recent times, the oldest 
extant—probably of Ptolemaic origin, and in its 
modernized form still in use—is at Elephantine, 
though tradition assigned to that which existed at 
Memphis a much higher antiquity.|| Abu Salih 
(quoting Ibn ‘Abd el-Hakam) attributes it to 
Joseph. 7 

The story of the seven years’ famine in Gn 41, due 
to an insufficient inundation, finds a parallel in a 
text discovered in 1891, which, though written at 
earliest under the Ptolemies, purports to give an 
account of a drought of like duration under the 
3rd Dynasty. ** 

A curious legend in the Targum describes the 
burial of Joseph’s coffin in the Nile, and its re- 
discovery by Moses.}++ The Egyptians, of course, 
never used the river in this way. 

See, further, art. EGYPT, in vol. i. p. 653. 

W. E. Crum. 

NIMRAH.—See BETH-NIMRAH and NIMRIM. 


NIMRIM, THE WATERS OF (o723'p; 7d tdwp 
THs Neu(n)pelu (Is 15%), B NeBpetv, A ’EBplu (Jer 48 
[Gr. 31]*); Aque Nemrim).—Mentioned only in 
Isaiah (15°) and Jeremiah (48). Gesenius Tis 
gives the meaning (the same as of Nimrah or 
Beth-nimrah) ‘limpid or wholesome water,’ but 
the word is more probably held to indicate the 
place of the nimr or leopard (Bochart, Hieroz. 
li. 107, ed. Rosenmiill.). 

Nimrim need not, however, be confounded with 
Nimrah or Beth-nimrah (Nu 32? *, Jos 137), which 
seem to have been located on the northern shore 
of the Dead Sea. It is mentioned in connexion 
with Zoar, Luhith, and Horonaim in such a 
manner as to indicate its location south of the 
river Arnon at the south-eastern end of the Dead 
Sea. The Zoar denounced here by the prophets 
may be quite distinct from the refuge of Lot, 
which is by many located on the northern shore 
of the Dead Sea. Josephus, however, states that 
Zoar (to which Lot fled) existed in his day, and 
places it together with Sodom and Gomorrah south 
of the Dead Sea (Ané. I. xi. 4, XIV. i. 4; BJ Iv. 
viii. 4). Eusebius also places Zoar at the southern 
end of the Dead Sea, and Jerome appears to en- 
dorse this. In the Middle Ages Zoar was identi- 
fied under the name of Segor in the same locality, 
and it is now accepted by many as represented 
by Dra’a at the mouth of the Wady Kerak on 
the south-east shore of the Dead Sea. The posi- 


* The most ignorant notions on this question may be still found 
among the natives; see Liittke, degyptens neue Zeit. ii. 356. 

+ Lepsius, Denkm. ii. 139, etc. 

¢ Legrain in Wg. Z. xxxiv. 

§ Egyp. Expl. Fund’s Report for 1897-98, p. 7. 

|| Diodorus, i. 36. q Ed. Evetts, f, 18a. ee 

** Brugsch, Die bibl. 7 Jahre. Of. above, vol. ii, p. 774%. 
note ft. 

tt Bondi, Lehnwérter, 129. 
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tion of Luhith can only be surmised. It appears 
to have been in the neighbourhood of one of the 
few passes leading down to the Dead Sea. In the 
days of Eusebius it was known as Lwith, and lay 
between Areopolis (Rabbath Moab) and Zoar. It 
may therefore have been the name of the pass 
leading down the Wady Beni Hamid from Areo- 
polis to Zoar; while Horonaim, ‘ the two caverns, 
may have been the name of the fort or forts com- 
manding the pass leading down from Kir of Moab 
to Zoar (see KiR OF MOAB). 

A name resembling Nimrim has been found by 
de Sauley, Seetzen, and Tristram in Bory Nemeirah 
and Wady N’meirah about eight miles south of 
Dra’a (Zoar), in one of the richest and most 
luxuriant spots in the country. The ‘Waters of 
Nimrim’ were found by Klein at a spot higher 
up, where were the ruins of an old town and irri- 
gated garden bearing the name ‘the Springs of 
N’meirah’; in close pe. was also found the 
“prook of the willows,’ spoken of in connexion 
with Nimrim (Is 15’). 

These passages call attention to the abundance 
begotten by those waters, the grass and herbage 
and hay ; and Tristram relates that the greenness, 
exuberant fertility, and plenteous fountains are 
still as marked as ever (Bible Places, p. 353). 


LITERATURE.—Dillmann, Jesaja, ad loc.; Cheyne, Proph. of 
Isaiah’, ad loc. (accepts, while Dillm. rejects, identity with 
Beth-nimrah of Nu); Buhl, GAP 124, 272; de Saulcy, i. 283 ff., 
ii. 52; Seetzen, ii. 354, iii. 18; Palmer, Desert of the Exodus, 
465. C. WARREN. 


NIMROD (7553, NeBpaéd, Nemrod).—A son of 
Cush, who ‘began to be a mighty one in the 
earth,’ and a great hunter, and who is described as 
having had, as the beginning of his kingdom, the 
cities Babel, Erech, Accad, and Calneh, in the 
land of Shinar or Babylonia (Gn 10%), There 
have been many speculations as to the identity of 
this ancient hero and the meaning of his name. 
Toall appearance, his greatness rested as much upon 
his prowess as a hunter as upon his success as a 
ruler of men; but it is to be noted that the ex- 
pression ‘a mighty hunter before the Lord’ is, to 
all appearance, merely another way of saying ‘a 
very great hunter indeed,’ and may perhaps be 
ironically intended. That violence and insolence 
are associated with the character of the hero (see 
Josephus, Ant. I. iv. 2) on account of the expres- 
sion 123 gibbér, in no way affects the question of 
his career and identity. With regard to this, it 
may be noted that the derivation of Nimrod from 
the root 22 mdrad, ‘to rebel,’ rests on a false 
etymology; and there is also no real ground to 
connect him with the building of the tower of 
Babel, to which his name is attached by tradition 
(see Mirkhond*), though we shall see further on 
what connexion, if any, he may have had with 
that erection. 

Among the later attempts at identification, the 
most important is that which made him to be one 
with Izdubar or Gistubar, as the name was then 
read, and it was confidently expected that the true 
reading of this name when found would turn 
out to be very similar to the Hebrew form Nimrod 
—an expectation which seemed to be confirmed 
by the reading of Namrasit as the Semitic form 
of Gisdubarra, pointed out by Hommel. There 
is hardly any Assyriologist who would not have 
liked to welcome this explanation, for it had in it 
much inherent probability. When, however, the 
Babylonian pronunciation of the name read as 
Izdubar or Gistubar appeared, it turned out to be 
Gilgames, the Gilgamos of Aelian, as pointed out 
by Oppert. The supposition that Nimrod was the 


* Rauzat-us-Safa, translated by E. Rehatsek (Oriental Trans- 
lation Fund, vol. i. pt. i. p. 140). 
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same as the hero Gilgames therefore fell to the 
ground, 

There was then no alternative but to fall back 
upon the suggestion, made by Josef Grivel (7SBA 
iil. 136 ff.) in 1874, that Nimrod is none other than 
the god Merodach. Little need exists to go 
through all Grivel’s reasons for supposing that the 
two were identical, many of these being untenable : 
but it may be noted that his view was based prima- 
rily upon the likeness he had noticed between the 
shorter form of the name of Merodach in Accadian 
and the biblical Nimrod. Notwithstanding the 
difference that appears to exist between these two 
names, it is certain that they are very closely 
related. The name Merodach is, as is well known, 
of Accadian origin, the full form being Amar- 
utuk or Amar-uduk, and the meaning apparently 
‘the brightness of day.’ From this it will be 
seen that he was a solar hero, and that his name 
is compounded with that of the Sungod, one of 
whose names, in Accadian, was Utwki—the same 
word as the final element, wtuk or wduk. As the 
syllable -wk was, to all intents and purposes, a 
termination or lengthening, we have in Amaruduk 
a word containing all the consonants of Nimrod 
except the initial m. The addition of this con- 
sonant is apparently due to the same cause as the 
initial 2 in Nisroch and Nibhaz (see these articles), 
namely, the desire to disfigure the name of a 
heathen deity. The vowels of this ail formed 
word have also been brought more or less into 
conformity with that of Nisroch and of Nibhaz 
(cf. JRAS, 1899, p. 459). 

In Gn 108 the expression ‘Cush begat Nimrod’ 
apparently means only that he was of Cushite 
nationality (he is not mentioned among the sons of 
Cush in y.*), and not a Semite. This would agree 
with the evidence furnished by the name, for 
Amaruduk is not Semitic, but Accadian, which is 
regarded by many as a Cushite language. Amar- 
uduk or Merodach was son of Ea or Aa, whose 
name is also Accadian. 

The question whether Merodach ever was really 
king of Babylon need not detain us here, as it is 
of no importance. Suffice it to say that ‘the king’ 
(Accad. dugala, Bab. Sarru) par eacellence was 
one of his titles. This he apparently bore as ‘king 
of the gods’; but there is no reason to suppose, on 
that account, that he was not king of men during 
his life on earth. The second point in this parallel 
refers to the cities over which he had dominion, 
and in this connexion it is to be noted that, 
whilst GilgameS (GiStubar) seems to have been 
king of Erech only, Merodach was, first of all, 
king of Babylon, and remained patron god of the 
city practically to the last. Besides this, he seems 
to be mentioned, in the bilingual story of the 
Creation, as the builder of Niffer (identified by the 
Rabbins with Calneh), together with its temple 

-kura, and of Erech, with its temple E-ana (ef. 
ll. 39 and 40 with 6 and 7, JRAS, 1891, pp. 394, 
395). The building of Babylon is referred to in 
1. 14 (/.c.), and it may be supposed that he was also 
regarded by the writer as its constructor. If the 
statement of the Rabbins be correct, which makes 
Niffer to be the same as Calneh, then we have 
here Merodach mentioned in close connexion with 
three of the four cities referred to in Gn 10” as the 
beginning of the kingdom of Nimrod, and it is not 
by any means improbable that future discoveries 
may reveal to us in the same connexion Accad, 
which would make the fourth. 

In addition to this, however, Merodach was 
regarded by the Babylonians (though they did not 
look, to all appearance, upon that side of his char- 
acter as the most important) as a mighty hunter, 
for it was he who, when all the other gods held 
back, attacked, and caught with his net, the great 
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dragon of Chaos, as detailed in the Babylonian 
story of the Creation :— 

‘The lord * spread wide his net to enclose her, 

The evil wind following behind, he sent on before. 

Tiamtu opened her mouth as wide as she could— 

He caused the evil wind to enter before she closed her lips. 

The evil winds filled out her body, 

Her Mrrtncptes was taken away, wide opened she her 
mouth, 

He seized the weapon, cut open her body, 

Sundered her inner part, tore out her heart. 

He enclosed her, put an end to her life, 

Threw her body prone and stood thereon.’+ 

Merodach was indeed ‘a hero in hunting’ (gibbér 
gayid), which, as we know from the Assyrian 
sculptures, was often accomplished with a net,t+ as 
in the legend here quoted ; and this circumstance 
seems to complete the list of parallels needed. A 
large portion of the Semitic- Babylonian legend 
of the Creation is devoted to this exploit of the 
head of the Babylonian pantheon, testifying to 
the importance with which the early Babylonians 
regarded it, and it is mentioned in the eulogies 
pronounced upon him by his father Ea or Aa at 
the end of the story. 

The legends that have been preserved concerning 
Nimrod would seem to show that his fame in the 
country of his exploits rests more upon what was 
known of him there than upon the somewhat 
meagre account in Genesis, and it is probably for 
the same reason that so many places there are 
named after him.§ Thus we have the Birs Nimroud, 
the ancient Borsippa, near the ruins of Babylon, 
Tel Nimroud, near Baghdad, the dam Suhr el- 
Nimroud, across the Tigris near Mosul, and the 
mound of Nimroud, the ancient Calah. To all 
appearance, he was regarded in later times in his 
native country as a great builder also. As has 
been pointed out above, he seems to have been 
looked upon by the Babylonians as the builder of 
Babylon, and the bilingual Creation story appar- 
ently attributes to him the completion of E-sagila, 
the great temple-tower in that city, which was 
certainly of the type of the Tower of Babel, even 
if it were not that erection itself. This may 
account for the connexion of Nimrod with the 
catastrophe of the confusion of tongues, ascribed 
to him in the East both in comparatively ancient 
and in more recent times. T. G. PINCHES. 


NIMSHI (v2:).—The grandfather of king Jehu, 
who is generally designated ‘ ben-Nimshi,’ 1 K 191° 
(B Napeobel, A om.), 2 K 9? (B Napeccel, A ’Auecel) 
14 (B Napeooe’, A* Napecod)  (B Napecceias, A 
-las), 2 Ch 227 (B Napeooet, A -L). 


NINEVEH (my3; LXX Nuweuvj, NT [Text. Rec.] 
Nwevi, Gr. and Rom. writers Nivos, Ninus).—In Gn 
10# it is stated (according to the better transla- 
tion) that Nimrod (wh. see) or some other Baby- 
lonian ‘went forth’ out of Chaldea and founded 
Nineveh and Rehoboth-Ir (Rébit-wri in Assyrian, 
‘the streets or public places of the city’). A 
similar tradition is indicated in Mic 5°. The 
native monuments show that the tradition is 
correct, and that Nineveh was once included 
within the boundaries of the Babylonian empire 
(cf. art. ASSYRIA in vol. i. p. 180%, and Driver in 
Hogarth’s Authority and Archeology, p. 29f.). 
In fact it seems to have taken its name from the 
Babylonian city of Nin& on the Euphrates, which 


* t.e. Merodach. 

+ Fried. Delitzsch, Weltschépfungsepos, pp. 106, 107, lines 
95-104, revised by comparison with the original text. 

t One of the meanings of the Heb. 715, the root of zayid, is 
‘to lay snares’ or ‘nets.’ Cf. also the name of Zidon. 

§ It is noteworthy that Babylonia is called ‘the land of Nim- 
rod’ in Mic 56,—whether because he was an early king of the 
country, or because, as Merodach, he was the chief divinity, is 
uncertain. If the latter, it would be a parallel to the expression 
‘people of Chemosh’ in Nu 2129 and Jer 4846, 
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is mentioned by Diodorus (ii. 3. 7), quoting prob- 
ably from Ctesias. 

The name of Nineveh is written Ninud and 
Nina in the cuneiform inscriptions. A popular 
etymology connected it with the Assyrian nun, 
é fish,’ at a very early date, since the name is ideo- 
graphically represented by the picture of a fish 
inside the enclosure of a city. But it seems really 
to have been derived from the title of the Baby- 
lonian goddess Nina, the daughter of Ea, who was 
identified with the Semitic Istar. Nin4 is the 
original of the Greek form Ninos. 

The city lay on the eastern side of the Tigris, 
northward of the Greater Zab, and opposite the 
modern town of Mosul. As late as the 12th cent. 
Benjamin of Tudela still knew its ruins under the 
name of Niniveh, although its site had been so 
completely deserted before the 4th cent. B.c. that 
when Xenophon passed the spot all recollection 
of the place had disappeared. The ruins consist 
chiefly of two great mounds, Kouyunjik and Nebi 
Yunus, and the remains of the ancient city walls. 
The latter are of a rectangular shape, running 
parallel to the river on the western side, and pro- 
tected on the eastern side by a double earthwork, 
between which and the walls was a deep ditch. 
The walls themselves were protected by towers and 
pierced by gates, and rose to a vast height, and 
consisted of a basement of stone with a super- 
structure of crude bricks. They enclosed about 
1800 acres, or about half the space enclosed within 
the Aurelian walls of Rome, and had a circumfer- 
ence of 74 miles. The moat between them and the 
eastern outworks was 145 feet wide. It was filled 
with water from the river Khusur, now called 
Khoser, which flows in a southward direction from 
Khorsabad, and, after passing through the centre 
of the ancient Nineveh, falls into the Tigris on the 
south side of the mound of Kouyunjik. The Tigris 
must originally have washed the foot of the western 
city wall, though at present a bank of silt has been 
formed between it and the river. 

The mound of Kouyunjik les on the north side 
of the Khoser, and covers the site of two palaces, 
—that of Sennacherib to the south and of Assur- 
bani-pal to the north. Sennacherib levelled the 
remains of an older palace which stood on the bank 
of a stream called the Tebilti, and had been so 
injured by the floods that the sarecophagi of his 
royal predecessors who had been buried there were 
exposed to view. In its place he erected a splendid 
building, partly in the native Assyrian, partly in 
the Syrian, style of architecture, with a park and 
garden, stables and storehouses, and special forti- 
fications of its own. Assur-bani-pal’s palace was 
chiefly distinguished by the extent of the harim 
buildings and the establishment of a library. 

The southern mound, which lies, like Kouyunjik, 
against the inner side of the western city wall, 
rises midway between the Khoser and the southern 
portion of the city rampart. It is now known as 

ebi Yunus, from a supposed tomb of the prophet 
Jonah, and also represents the site of two palaces, 
one constructed by Sennacherib and the other by 
Esarhaddon. Compared, however, with the palaces 
at Kouyunjik, they were of inferior size and 
splendour. 

Southward of Nineveh, at the corner of land 
formed by the junction of the Tigris and Greater 
Zab, was Kalkhu or Calah, whose site is now 
marked by the mound of Nimrfid. Between it 
and Nineveh stood the Resen of Gn 10”, the Kes- 
ent or ‘Fountain-head’ of the Bavian inscription 
of Sennacherib. It is doubtless the Larissa (AJ- 
Resen or ‘City of Resen’) of Xenophon’s Anabasis 
(iii. 4. 7), 6 parasangs from Mespila, the Assyrian 
Muspalu or ‘low ground’ near the mound of Nebi 
Yunus. To the north of Nineveh, close to the 
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sources of the Khoser and on the hill-slopes of 
Magganubba, is Khorsabad, still called Sarghiin 
by the Mohammedan writer Ydkdt in the 14th 
cent. Khorsabad is the site of the palace and 
city founded by Sargon in B.C. 707, the remains of 
which were excavated by Botta. 

The name of Nineveh is perhaps first met with 
in the inscriptions of Gudea, the high priest of 
Lagas or Tello in Babylonia (B.C. 2700), who tells 
us that he had built a temple of Istar at Nina, 
though it is possible that the Nin& referred to may 
be the Nin4 of Babylonia. The Assyrian Nineveh, 
however, which seems to have been a colony from 
the Babylonian city of the same name, was specially 
dedicated to Istar, and up to the last ‘Istar of 
Nineveh’ continued to be invoked by the side of 
‘Istar of Arbela.’ Gudea, it should be added, 
calls himself ‘the powerful minister of the goddess 
Nina.’ An inscription of Dungi of Ur, a contem- 
porary of Gudea, which is now in the Louvre, is 
said to have been discovered on the site of 
Nineveh. If this were really the case, we should 
have direct monumental evidence of Babylonian 
work in the future Assyrian capital. A letter of 
the Babylonian king Khammurabi (B.C. 2300) speaks 
of Assyrian soldiers in the Babylonian army ; and 
as late as B.C. 1400 Burna-buryas still regards the 
Assyrians as his vassals. Before this latter date, 
however, the high priests of Assur (the modern 
Kal'ah Sherghat) had become kings, and claimed 
to be independent of Babylonia. Dusratta of 
Mitanni, the contemporary of Burna-buryas, sent 
a golden image of ‘Istar of Nineveh’ to Egypt, 
and mentions another that had been already 
sent there in the reign of his father. Winckler 
infers from this that Nineveh was subject at 
the time to Mitanni; but the conclusion does not 
necessarily follow. At all events, the Assyrian 
king, Assur-yuballidh writes to the Egyptian 
Pharaoh as an independent sovereign; and an 
inscription tells us that he restored B-Masmas, the 
temple of Istar at Nineveh, which had been built 
by Samas-Hadad, the high priest of Assur, in B.C. 
1820. Shalmaneser I. (B.C. 1300) again repaired 
the temple, by the side of which his father Hadad- 
nirari I. had erected a chapel to the Babylonian 
deities Merodach and Nebo. Shalmaneser L., 
however, was the builder of Calah, and does not 
seem to have lived in Nineveh itself. Indeed the 
first king whom we know to have made it his 
place of residence was Assur-bil-kala, the son of 
Tiglath-pileser I. (B.C. 1100). From this time 
onward Nineveh was probably a royal residence 
uutil the'reign of Assur-nazir-pal (B.C. 880), when 
Calah was rebuilt and its palace restored. For 
nearly two centuries Calah now remained the 
capital, and it was only under Sennacherib that 
Nineveh resumed its place as the chief city of the 
empire. All the spoils of Asia were lavished on 
its adornment and fortification; pure drinking- 
water was introduced into it in place of the rain- 
water on which the inhabitants had hitherto de- 
pended ; and stately palaces rose in the neighbour- 
hood of the Tigris. It was to Nineveh that captive 
princes were brought and exposed in iron cages to 
the gaze of the multitude; here the head of Teum- 
man, the conquered king of Elam, was hung up in 
the garden of Assur-bani-pal’s palace ; and out of 
its gates marched the armies that conquered the 
Oriental world. Its markets were thronged with 
merchants and traders, and its library was stored 
with thousands of clay books. 

Nineveh fell in B.C. 607-6, and with it fell also 
the Assyrian kingdom and empire. According to 
an inscription of Nabonidos, it was destroyed by 
the king of the Manda or Scythians, who had 
settled in Ecbatana and gone to the assistance of 
Nabopolassar, the Babylonian king. War had 


broken out between the latter and his suzerain, 
the king of Assyria, who was supported by several 
of the Babylonian cities where the Assyrian rule 
was still obeyed. According to Abydenos, the 
last king of Assyria was Sarakos, who appears to 
be the Sin-sar-iskun of the monuments. A tablet 
dated in the seventh year of the latter king has 
been found at Erech. But there was another 
Assyrian king, Sin-sum-lisir, whose name is found 
on a tablet dated at Nippur in the year of his 
accession, and it is therefore possible that with 
him rather than with Sin-sar-iskun Nineveh and 
Assyria came to an end. 

The fall of Nineveh is prophesied by Nahum and 
Zephaniah (2!*4), and in Nahum more especially 
there are references to the topography of the 
Assyrian capital (see Billerbeck and Jeremias, ‘ Der 
Untergang Nineveh’s und die Weissagungschrift 
des Nahum,’ in the Beitrdge zur Assyriologie, ili. 1). 
In 2 K 199°=Is 3737, it is described as the residence 
of Sennacherib, and the temple of ‘ Nisroch his 
god’ is referred to. The name of Nisroch, how- 
ever, is corrupt, and it is impossible to say what 
was the original reading. 

For the story of Jonah’s preaching at Nineveh, 
and our Lord’s application of this, see art. JONAH 
in vol. ii., especially pp. 746-751. 

In Jon 4" it is stated that Nineveh contained 
‘more than sixscore thousand’ infants, which 
would give a population of about 600,000. Cap- 
tain Jones, who made a trigonometrical survey of 
the site in 1853, estimates that, allowing 50 square 
yards to each inhabitant, the population may have 
amounted to about 174,000 souls. The statement, 
however, in the Bk. of Jonah, that Nineveh was a 
city of ‘ three days’ journey,’ can be explained only 
on the supposition that both Calah and Khorsabad 
(Dur-Sargon) were included in its precincts ; andeven 
then Konig (see art. JONAH, vol. ii. p. 748) thinks the 
dimensions impossible. Nineveh is again brought 
before us in the books of Tobit (12°27 etc.) and 
Judith (1). Tobit is said to have lived there like 
certain Israelites mentioned in the cuneiform con- 
tract tablets, some of whom even held office under 
the government. 


LirERATURE.—Rich, Narrative of a Residence in Kourdistan 
and on the Site of Ancient Nineveh (1836); A. H. Layard, 
Nineveh and tts Remains (1848), and Discoveries in the Ruins of 
Nineveh and Babylon (1853); F. Jones, ‘ Topography of Nineveh,’ 
with maps, in JRAS (1855); J. Fergusson, Palaces of Nineveh 
and Persepolis (1851); Botta and Flandin, Monwment de Ninive 
(1846-50); V. Place, Ninive et l’Assyrie (1866-69); cf. also the 
Literature cited at the end of art. AssyRIA. 


A. H. SAYCE. 
NINEVITES (Nwvev(e)irac).\—The inhabitants of 
Nineveh (which see), Lk 11° (only). In the paral- 
lel passage, Mt 12#, both AV and RV have ‘men 
of Nineveh’ (dvdpes Nuvev(e)?ra) as well as in Lk 
112 (TR dvdpes Nwevt, Lachm. Treg. WH dvépes 
Nuvev(e)irac). 


NIPHIS (B Nevdels, A duvets, AV Nephis), 1 Es 522. 
—‘ The sons of N., 156,’ correspond to ‘ the children 
of Magbish, 156,’ in Ezr 2°. The corruption may 
be due to reading vain as v5sp ( from Niphis). 


NISAN (jo3 Neh 2}, Est 37, 1 Es 58, Ad. Est 112). 
—The first month in the later Jewish calendar. 
See TIME. 


NISROCH (7503; in 2K 1997 B has ’Hodpdy, A 
"EoOpax, in Is 37% B Nacapdx, A ’Acapdx, Vule. 
Nesroch).—The Hebrew form of the name of a 
deity of the Assyrians, in whose temple Sen- 
nacherib was worshipping when slain by his sons 
(see the passages quoted). There has been much 
speculation as to the identity of this deity, and 
many wild theories have been put forward con- 
cerning him. Jarchi, for instance, explains the 


NITRE 


word as ‘a beam, or plank, of Noah’s ark,’ from an 
analysis of the word given by Rabbinical exposi- 
tors, by which 7703 would be =ym3 703. A far 
more reasonable suggestion was that of Gesenius, 
who considered that NVisroch was a lengthened form 
of 13, the Arab nisr, ‘an eagle,’ and this etymology 
was supported by the fact that eagle-headed divine 
figures actually occur in the Assyrian bas-reliefs. 
A comparison of the Greek forms, however, shows 
that the Hebrew writing of the name is corrupt, a 
3 having been added [as in the case of Nibhaz and 
Nimrod] and vocalic changes made so as to bring 
the word practically into the same form as the two 
words here cited. There is therefore no doubt 
that, as suggested by Schrader (COT ii. 13f.), 
Nisroch is a corruption of Agu, or of a possible 
by-form Aésuraku, to which the Greek variant 
‘Eoopdx is the nearest approach.* This identifica- 
tion, it is to be noted, is not only the most 
probable, but also the most satisfactory, for it is 
in the temple of the national god of his country 
that we should expect to find the king of Assyria 
worshipping, especially if by any means he had 
received information of his sons’ intention ; for to 
his mind the national god of the land, who had, as 
he believed, so often helped him to victory, would 
naturally be the one most likely to save him from 
his rebellious offspring. With regard to the form, 
there are two possible explanations. Nisroch 
(=Esorach) may be for Asuraku, a lengthened 
form of Aésur by the addition of aku [the same 
termination as appears in Amaruduk(u)], the 
Marduku (a personal name) of the later contract- 
tablets, in whieh case the presence of the ending 
would seem to imply Accadian influence. On the 
other hand, the name may be really a compound 
one, 2.¢. the well-known appellation of the god 
Asur with the Accadian name of the moon-god 
Aku (compare Eri-Aku, ‘servant of the moon-god’ 
=Arioch) attached toit. In support of this second 
etymology may be cited the fact that Sennacherib’s 
name contains the element Sin, the common name 
of the moon-god in Babylonia and Assyria, and 
the expression ‘his god’ may refer to some such 
compound deity as ASur-Aku, whom Sennacherib 
specially worshipped. T. G. PINCHES. 


NITRE (773, virpov) in its modern usage denotes 
saltpetre, nitrate of potash, but the virpoy or nitrum 
of the ancients was a different substance, natron, 
carbonate of soda. It occurs as an incrustation 
on the ground in Egypt, Persia, and elsewhere, and 
is also a constituent in the water of certain saline 
lakes. The most famous of the latter are the 
‘natron lakes’ in Egypt. They lie in the ‘natron 
valley’ about 60 miles W.N.W. of Cairo. The 
deposit of these lakes includes an upper layer of 
common salt and a lower one of natron (Wilkinson, 
Modern Egypt, i. 382 ff.). Strabo mentions these 
Egyptian lakes (Geog. XVII. i. 23), and also a similar 
lake in Armenia (26. XI. xiv. 8). See also Pliny, 
Nat. Hist. xxxi. 10. 

‘“Nitre’ occurs twice in AV. In Pr 25+ the 
effect of songs on a heavy heart is compared to the 
action of vinegar upon ‘nitre’ (RV ‘nitre,’ RVm 
‘soda’). Vinegar has no effect upon saltpetre, but 
with carbonate of soda it produces effervescence. 
In Jer 2” ‘nitre’ (RV ‘lye’) is referred to as a 
cleansing agent. Here, again, natron rather than 
modern nitre suits the connexion. Natron has 
detergent properties, and is in fact the same sub- 
stance as ‘ washing-soda,’ while saltpetre is useless 
for cleansing purposes. JAMES PATRICK. 


NO (xi Jer 46%, Ezk 3014-16), NO-AMON (x3 


* Of. JRAS, 1899, p. 459. ? 
+ The LXX appears here to have followed a different reading 


from the MT. 
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1 Ot 


fox Nah 3°).—These two names, the former asso- 
ciated with Amon also in Jer (RV), represent 
Egyptian Thebes. This city was the centre of 
Amon-worship, and the capital of Egypt, not only 
throughout the New Kingdom (17th-20th Dynasty), 
but also again under the Ethiopian rulers of Egypt 
in the 25th Dynasty, against whom Esarhaddon and 
Assurbanipal brought their forces. Nahum refers 
to the capture and sack of Thebes, probably in 
Assurbanipal’s last invasion, B.C. 663, which seems 
to have been the most destructive to the metropolis. 
The instances in Jer and Ezk show that to the 
outside world Thebes remained the great city of 
Egypt for many years after it had fallen to the 
second or third place in the country. 

In the New Kingdom Thebes was commonly 
called V.¢ rs.¢ ‘southern city,’ N.t Ymn ‘city of 
Amon,’ or simply JV.¢ ‘city.’ In the 21st Dynasty 
a single individual is named alternatively, N.¢- 
nekht and N.t-Amon-nekht, each meaning ‘Thebes 
is victorious’ (Spiegelberg, Rec. de trav. xxi. 53). 
In Demotic Ne regularly stands for Thebes, and 
after the destruction of the city itself by Ptolemy x. 
the word still appears in the Egypt. name of the 
Thebaid. The fem. ending ¢ was early lost, and 
the royal name Woucévyys gives approximately v7 
as the pronunciation of .t. The Assyrian annals 
name the city Nv. The punctuation No’ of the 
Hebrew is evidently wrong, but the Septuagint 
(Ezk 30436 Ards adds, v.2° Méugis [implying a 
reading 43], Jer 46 [Gr. 26]* rdv "Auudy roy vidv 
atrfs, Nah 3° peplda [implying a reading sip con- 
fused with n3p ‘ portion’) ’Awudy) gives no help in 
correcting it. F. Lu. GRIFFITH. 


NOADIAH (Amy ‘meeting with J”’; Noadet).—1. 
The son of Binnui, a Levite, one of the four persons 
to whom were committed the silver and gold and 
sacred vessels brought by Ezra from Babylonia (Ezr 
8%), In 1 Es 8 he is called ‘Moeth the son of 
Sabannus’ (Mwe@ LaBavvov, cf. N. dd EBavvad, Ezr 


eG) 

2. A prophetess, who assisted Tobiah and San- 
ballat at the time of the rebuilding of the walls 
of Jerusalem. Nehemiah denounces her for at- 
tempting to intimidate him, but no particulars 
regarding her are given in the narrative (Neh 61). 

H. A. WHITE. 

NOAH (3 ‘rest,’ from 93; LXX and NT Née, 
whence AV Noe; Jos. N&xos [var. lec. Néeos]. In 
Gn 5”, probably a fragment of J, the name is de- 
rived from the root on: ‘comfort,’ and is given to 
Noah by Lamech in the belief that he would com- 
fort * men for the toil of their hands ‘from the 
ground which J” hath cursed’).—Gn 5%” 6-9. 
Up to 917 Noah appears as the hero of the Flood, 
in 97-29 ag the first discoverer of the art of making 
wine. That these two stories come from different 
sources is probable, because in the earlier Accadian 
history of the Flood that event is immediately 
followed by the translation of Sitnapisti (Noah), 
perhaps referred to in 6°, cf. 54, which appears to 
be a fragment of J misunderstood by P in 5”. 

Amongst the Talmudists (e.g. Aboda Zara 64, 
Sanhedrin 566) it was customary to speak of ‘the 
seven precepts of the sons of Noah,’ by which they 
meant those precepts that were supposed to be 
already binding upon mankind at large before 
Abraham and outside of his family. Other enumer- 
ations besides seven are also found. For details 
see Schiirer, GJV? iii. 128 [HJP It. ii. 218], or 
Weber, Jiidische Theologie (Index, s. ‘Gebote’). 

See art. FLOOD, vol. u. 16. 

F. H. Woops. 


*In Haupt’s OT the MT 33Dm3) (‘he will comfort us’) is 
changed to 3379°3) (‘he will give us rest *), in harmony with LXX 
Dioveretos has. See Ball’s note, ad Joc., and Nestle in Lapos 
Times, viii. 239. 
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NOAH (ayi, Novd).—One of the daughters of 
Zelophehad the Manassite, about whose rights of 
inheritance a knotty point of law came up for 
settlement, Nu 26** 27! 364, Jos 17%. 

G. HARFORD-BATTERSBY. 

NOAH, BOOK OF.—In the use which was made 
of this book in the final redaction of the Ethiopic 
Book of Enoch we have an admirable example of 
the methods pursued by Jewish editors. Though 
the Book of Noah has not come down to us inde- 
pendently, it has in large measure been incorpor- 
ated in the Ethiopic Book of Enoch, and can in 
part be reconstructed from that book. The Book 
of Noah is mentioned in Jubilees 10% and 21”. 
That 60. 65-6925 106-107 belonged originally to it, 
is obvious even on a cursory examination. Thus 
in 601, which runs, ‘In the year five hundred, in 
the seventh month, on the fourteenth day of the 
month in the life of Enoch,’ it is clear that the 
final editor simply changed the name ‘ Noah’ in 
the context before him into ‘Enoch,’ but very 
ignorantly ; for Enoch lived only 365 years, and 
the statement in the context is based on Gn 5*. 
Furthermore, the writer speaks of himself as the 
grandson of Enoch in 65°. Again, 65-69” is allowed 
to stand by the editor as a confessed constituent 
of the Book of Noah; for it contains Noah’s 
interview with his grandfather Enoch, and Noah’s 
version of the Deluge and of judgment. Finally, 
in 106-107 there is an account of the marvellous 
birth of Noah, in regard to whom Methuselah goes 
to the ends of the earth to consult Enoch. But 
besides these indisputable fragments of the book, it 
is most probable that 547-55 is borrowed from the 
same source, and likewise Jubilees 77°%? 10! In 
the earlier passage in Jubilees it is not only the 
subject-matter, but also the carelessness of the 
editor or author of Jubilees, which leads to this 
identification ; for, after an account of the wicked- 
ness preceding the Flood given by the angel of 
God (77-5), we come suddenly on a passage (77%) 
in which Noah is represented as speaking in the first 
person, although throughout Jubilees it is the angel 
that speaks. Finally, it isnot improbable that 41% 
43-44. 59 belonged originally to the Book of Noah. 

We shall now attempt a short sketch of this 
book. According to 106-107, a son was born to 
Lamech. ‘And his body was white as snow and 
red as a blooming rose, and the hair of his head 
and his long locks were white as wool, and his eyes 
beautiful’ (1067). And-his eyes lighted up the 
house like a sun, and he opened his mouth and 
blessed the Lord of righteousness. And Lamech 
in his fear consulted Methuselah, and Methuselah 
went off to the ends of the earth to consult Enoch 
(1064*). Thereupon Enoch foretells the coming 
of the Flood in consequence of the wickedness 
wrought by the angels with the daughters of men, 
and the saving of this child Noah and his three 
sons, the fresh growth of sin after the Deluge, and 
the advent of the Messianic kingdom (1068-107). 

And later, when Noah became a man, he had a 
vision, and he saw the earth sinking down, and its 
destruction drawing nigh (651). And, as formerly 
his grandfather Methuselah, so he too went to 
consult Enoch at the ends of the earth, 65%-3. 
And Enoch tells him that all the dwellers on the 
earth are doomed because they had learnt the 
secrets and sorceries of the angels, and the violence 
and hidden power of the Satans, and the mysterious 
arts of manufacturing metals, 657, Here and 
elsewhere, in the Ethiopic Enoch as in Gn 2-4, the 
knowledge of such arts is held to transcend the 
limits of human nature. Civilization in its various 
aspects is traced to the fallen angels. As man 
bore forward in knowledge and culture he goes 
yackward in the fear of God, and becomes ever 
more and more alienated from the highest good. 
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Thus it was one Satan that taught men to make 
the weapons of war, and another that instructed 
them to write with ink and paper (69°), and a 
fallen angel that made known the arts of painting 
the face and beautifying the eyebrows, and working 
in metals and precious stones, 81. But to proceed : 
Enoch declares Noah to be guiltless of reproach 
concerning these secrets, and foretells his deliver- 
ance from the Flood, and the descent of a righteous 
race of men from him (651-2), After hearing some 
further disclosures, Noah leaves the presence of 
Enoch (66). ‘And in those days the word of God 
came unto me, and He said unto me: “‘ Noah, thy 
lot has come up before me, a lot without blame, a 
lot of love and uprightness.”’ Thereupon God in- 
forms Noah that the ark was being prepared by 
angels, that he and his seed might be saved and 
be established in the earth (671-3). But as for the 
fallen angels, they should be imprisoned in the 
burning valley amongst the metal mountains in 
the West. From this place where the angels were 
punished came the hot springs to which the kings 
and the mighty resorted for the healing of the 
body. But later these waters will become the 
means of their punishment, even as they now are 
used to torment the angels (6748). The severity 
of this torment is set forth in a dialogue between 
Michael and Raphael (68). Next, the names of the 
twenty-one chiefs of the fallen angels are enumer- 
ated, followed by those of five Satans (?). The 
various evils wrought by the latter are then re- 
counted. To GAdreél, the third, is attributed the 
fall of Eve, and to the fourth, Pénémte, the 
instruction of mankind in the art of writing (69* °). 
Knowledge is the source of perdition (69"). After 
the mention of certain other Satans or angels, it 
is told how Michael is the guardian of the mys- 
terious oath or formula whereby heaven and earth 
were founded and all creation upheld (69'-*5), 

At a still later date apparently (60) Noah had a 
vision in the 500th year of his life, on the 14th 
day of the seventh month, and he beheld the 
heaven of heavens quake with a mighty quaking, 
and all the heavenly hosts greatly disquieted. And 
the Head of Days sat on His throne, and all the 
angels and the righteous stood round Him (60! 2). 
And Noah was-filled with fear. Then Michael 
sent an angel toraise him up, and told him of the 
judgment to come, and of the monsters Leviathan 
and Behemoth, which were placed respectively in 
the sea and in the wilderness of Dénd4in, on the 
east of Eden; but refused to answer Noah’s further 
questions regarding them (60%°), Then the angel 
accompanying Noah informs him about the angels 
or spirits which control the thunder and lightning, 
and the sea, the hoar frost, hail, snow, mist, dew, 
and rain (60"%-*), We shall probably be right if 
we assign to the same source 41*8, which treats 
of the secrets of the lightning and thunder, of 
the winds, the clouds, and dew, likewise of the 
chambers of the winds and hail and mist. This 
passage further mentions the chambers of the 
sun and moon, and recounts with what regularity 
they traverse their orbits, and give thanks to God, 
and rest not by day or night; ‘for unto them 
thanksgiving is rest.’ Of a kindred nature un- 
doubtedly are 43-44, which have for their subject 
the lightning and the stars of heaven, and the 
mysterious relation of the latter to the righteous, 
and 59, which treats of the judgments executed by 
the lightnings, and the luminaries, and the secrets 
of the thunder. 

Heretofore frequent references have been made 
to the Flood; but in 547-55? there is a more exact 
account of this judgment. Thus we are told that 
the Flood came about through the joining of the 
waters above the heavens—the male element— 
with the waters which are below the heavens— 
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the female element. Thereby all who dwelt on the 
earth were destroyed. Then after the Flood God 
promised not to destroy the earth again, and as a 
pledge thereof set a sign in the heavens. 

For Noah’s address to his sons after the Flood 
we must turn to Jubilees 7°°%. This passage is 
either wholly or in part an excerpt from our book. 
Noah warns his sons against the seductions of the 
demons, against the shedding or eating of blood. 
In Jubilees 10' the sons of Noah come to him 
complaining that the demons are leading their 
sons astray. Thereupon Noah prays to God for 
them, and God commands all the demons to be 
bound and imprisoned, but at the request of Mas- 
téma, their chief, God permits one-tenth of the 
demons to remain at liberty for the trial and 
temptation of man (10!-44), 

The Book of Noah was, according to Jubilees 
104, committed to the care of Shem. This book is 
described in Syncellus’ Chron. p. 83 (ed. Bonn) as 
the Testament of Noah. 

There is alsoa late Hebrew Book of Noah. This 
is given in Jellinek’s Bet ha-Midrasch, iii. 155, 156. 
It is based in part on the Book of Noah discussed 
above. The portion of this Hebrew work which is 
derived from the older work is reprinted on p. 179 
of Charles’ Hthiopic Version of the Hebrew Book of 
Jubilees, where attention is drawn to the parallels 
and verbal coincidences. A German translation of 
the entire book will be found in Rénsch, Das Buch 
der Jubilien, pp. 385-387. 

It is impossible to assign any definite date to 
the various fragments of the older book. We can 
safely place them within the years B.c. 50 and 
A.D. 80. kh. H. CHARLES. 


NO-AMON.—See No. 


NOB (13; LXX B NouBa, 1S 22% Nowa. The 
etym. of 13 is not clear; the idea that it signifies a 
‘high place’ has no philological foundation).— 
4. A locality a little N. of Jerusalem, and appar- 
ently within sight of the Temple-hill, mentioned 
in Is 10 as the spot from which the Assyr. king 
(Sennacherib), in his (ideal) march against the holy 
city, should audaciously ‘swing his hand against 
the mount of the daughter of Zion, the hill of 
Jerusalem.’ Nob, it is here implied, was nearer to 
Jerusalem than ‘Anathoth, v.*°, now ‘Anata, 24 miles 
N.E. of Jerusalem. The precise site has not been 
determined with certainty; but a spot on (or a 
little S. of) the Ras el-Mesharif, about 14 mile 
S.W. of ‘Anata, the ridge from the brow of which 
the pilgrim along the N. road still catches his first 
view of the holy city (PHF Mem., Jerus., p. 411), 
would suit the conditions admirably. The road 
from the N. passes over this ridge: immediately 
on the E. of the road, just S. of the ridge, there is 
a plateau, some 300 yds. from N. to §., and 800 yds. 
from E. to W.; at the 8. edge of this plateau there 
is a lower ridge, after which the ground descends 
rapidly into the Wady el-J6z, some 300 ft. below. 
This plateau is identified plausibly by Conder 
(PEF St, 1874, p. 111 ff.; cf. Robinson, BR i. 276) 
with the place called Scopus by Josephus (émt tov 
Dkordy xadovpevoy), upon which Titus encamped, 
when approaching Jerusalem from the N.; Jos. 
adds that it was 7 stadia from Jerusalem, and that 
the city was visible from it (ev 7} re modus 460 
karepalvero kal Td TOD vaod péyebos ékNaympov, BS V. 
ii. 3, cf. 1. xix. 4, and Ant. XI. viii. 5, where a 
place Da¢a [cf. 123 to look owt], explained as mean- 
ing ocxor}, is evidently the same). The ancient 
Nob was in all probability on, or very near, the 
same plateau (cf. Thomson, Land and Book, S. Pal. 
434f,; Del. or Dillm. on Is 10”; Buhl, Geogr. 96). 
According to the ZDMG xii. (1858) p. 169f., on 
one of the ridges just mentioned, at a part now 


called el-sadr, the breast, there are remains of 
ancient cisterns and rock-tombs. 

Hil- Isawiye, a village 1 mile S.W. of ‘Anata, which has been 
proposed as the site of Nob, seems to be excluded by the fact 
that it lies in a valley, and that Jerusalem is not visible from it. 
Shaphat, 2 miles due N. of Jerusalem, which has also been 
suggested, is not probable, as it is in just the same latitude as 
‘Anata, and does not lie between ‘Anata and Jerusalem, as re- 
quired by Is 1080.32, Nebt Shamwil ‘and Bir Nebala’ (Conder), 
4} miles N.W. of Jerusalem, lie in a wrong direction altogether. 

The same place is also pretty clearly meant in 
Neh 11; it is mentioned there, together with 
other towns in the same neighbourhood, in close 
proximity to ‘Anathoth and Ramah (24 miles N.E. 
and 5 miles N. of Jerus. respectively) just as in Is 
(see vv.” %), 2, An ancient ‘city of the priests’ 
(1S 22), where David, fleeing from Saul, found 
refuge with Ahimelech (1S 21): Doeg, the Edomite, 
was present at the time; and afterwards, when 
Saul’s other servants dreaded to fall upon the 
priests of J”, at the king’s instigation attacked 
the city, and massacred the entire population (in- 
cluding 85 priests), Abiathar alone escaping, 1S 
299. 11. 18-22, Unless a settlement of priests in im- 
mediate proximity to the Jebusite stronghold of 
Jerusalem should be deemed improbable, there is 
no valid reason why this Nob should not be 
identical with 4: the situation is suitable; to 
judge from the narrative of 1S 21, Nob was not 
tar from Gibeah (of Saul), v.4, which was only a 
little N. of the Nob of Is 10” (see v.29); and (as 
H. P. Smith, on 18 217, points out) David, making 
his way from Gibeah (the probable scene of 1 § 20*:) 
to Bethlehem (1 S 20°), would pass Nob, and might 
naturally stop there, if he knew he had friends in 
it. Jerome, however (Lp. ad Hustochiwm, No. 86 
ed. Bened., No. 108 ed. Migne, § 8 [p. 696]), speaks 
of ‘Nobe, urbem quondam sacerdotum,’ as in the 
neighbourhood of Lydda (Diospolis): this is no 
doubt the modern #Sét Nada, about 10 m. S.E. 
of Lydda, and 13 m. W.N.W. from Jerusalem, 
very near to Aijalon (cf. Robinson, BR iii. 145, 
and ii. 254; Buhl, p. 198); but there does not seem 
to be any sufficient ground for going so far to the 
W. to find the Nob of 1S 21. 22. 

S. R. DRIVER. 

NOBAH (nai, NaBav, NaBed), as a personal name, 
occurs only once (Nu 32%), in the older version 
which relates the settlement of the country on 
the E. of Jordan by the tribes of Reuben, Gad, 
and half Manasseh. According to this, the clan 
of that name belonged to the last-mentioned tribe, 
and formed a settlement in Kenath (wh. see), on 
which they succeeded in impressing for a time 
their own clan name (1 Ch 2”), See next article. 

A. C. WELCH. 

NOBAH (n33) is mentioned along with Jogbehah 
(wh. see) as lying on the route which Gideon 
followed (Jg 8") in his pursuit of the routed 
Midianites. This would place the site about mid- 
way between Amman and es-Salt. It is again 
mentioned (Nu 32%) as the name which a clan of 
Machir gave to Kenath after they had con- 
quered it. 

The connexion between these two passages de- 
ends entirely upon the place where we agree to 
ook for Kenath (wh. see). If Kenath be identified 
(Merrill, Z. of Jordan, p. 36 fi. ; Euseb. OS 269. 15) 
with Kanawat on the W. edge of the Hauran range, 
then we shall consider (Dillm. Nw-Dt-Jos, p. 201 f.) 
that the Nobah of Judges was the original settle- 
ment of the clan, which, when it took possession 
of the new abode, for a time at least (1 Ch 2”) 
succeeded in stamping itsown name uponit. If, on 
the other hand (Bertheau and Moore on Judges), 
this identification be given up, we shall hold that 
Nu 32” gives the account of how this clan came 
into possession of its first and only settlement, the 
town which lies near Jogbehah. 
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It is possible that the name can be found also in 
Nu 21° ‘Nobah, which lies on the desert,’ accord- 
ing to the Peshitta; but the text is too corrupt to 
offer any sure help. A. C. WELCH. 


NOBAI (1313 Kethibh, 123 Keré, and so AV and 
RVm Nebai, B Bwval, A Nwfal).—One of those who 
sealed the covenant, Neh 10° [Heb.”]. See, further, 
art. NEBO (Town). 


NOBLEMAN.—This title (Saovdxés, ‘royal’ or 
‘pertaining toa king’; so Ac 12-2}, Ja 28) is given 
(Jn 44 4°, AVm ‘ courtier’ or ‘ruler’; RVm ‘king’s 
officer,’ cf. Vulg. regulus) to the man who besought 
Jesus in Cana to heal his son who was sick at Caper- 
naum. Opinions have always differed as to the 
meaning of the title (see Chryst. Hom. 35 on Joh.). 
It has been taken to mean that he was of the royal 
(Herodian) family (L. Bos, Exercit. Philolog. p. 41, 
and others) ; or that he was of the Herodian party 
(Lightfoot, Hor. Heb., Exercit. on St. J.); or that 
he was attached to the service of Antipas, who 
was popularly called king, either in a military or 
civil capacity (Meyer, Weiss, Godet, and most). 
The term was used both of royal persons themselves 
and of those attached to them as officers, courtiers, 
or soldiers (see exx. in Wetstein); but the usage 
of Josephus (see Krebs, Observat. in NT e Flav. 
Jos. p. 144) supports strongly the latter application 
of it here. Tatian also (Diatessaron) translates 
‘officer of the king.’ This man therefore was 
probably an officer of rank and wealth connected 
with the court or service of Antipas. He has been 
identified with Chuza, Herod’s steward (Lk 8°), and 
with Manaen, Herod’s foster- brother (Ac 133). 
These, of course, are mere conjectures. He was 
presumably a Jew, anc is certainly not to be identi- 
fied, as he has sometimes been, with the centurion 
whose servant Jesus healed (Mt 8°, Lk 73). 

G. T. PURVEs. 

NOD (713; Samar. 13; LXX, Philo, Jos. Naté).— 
The land to which the fratricide Cain emigrated 
after the Divine verdict was pronounced on him, 
Gn 46 (J), It is a play on 13 ‘wanderer’ of v.!. 
The subst. 13 ‘ wandering’ occurs Ps 56° (regardless 
of Duhm’s unnecessary emendation). But it is a 
mistake to understand the word merely as an 
allusion to Cain’s punishment. The writer seems 
to have had a real land of that name in view. Its 
situation, ‘eastward of Eden,’ is given, and there 
are not sufficient reasons to take this as a gloss of 
the author or redactor (Dillmann and Stade), since 
particular definitions of places are not unusual 
with Hebrew writers (Gn 10! 126 2538, Dt 119°). It 
is called a ‘land’; and the passage is plain prose. 
To dwell and build a city in ‘wanderland’ is a 
contradiction in terms. Cain’s settlement in Nod 
was not part of his punishment, but a voluntary 
emigration, as already Philo (de Poster. Cain. 8) re- 
marks, éedovris e&€pxerac. 

The ‘orientation’ of the land of Nod has been 
matter of conjecture. Many (see Dillm. ad Joc.) 
suggest China, from the similarity of sound be- 
tween Cain and Chin, Zin, Sin, Tien. Von Bohlen 
identifies it with India. Sayce sees in it the 
Manda of the cuneiform inscriptions (HOM 146). 
To the Rabbis it was sufficient that it lay some- 
where in the east, and away from Eden, whither 
Adam had been banished. ‘In all parts’ (sc. of Serip- 
ture), says Rashi, ‘the eastern quarter received the 
murderer, as it is said (Dt 441), Then Moses severed 
three cities, etc., toward the rising of the sun’ (see 
also Midrash Agada, p. 13, ed. Buber, 1894), It 
must, however, be remembered that the same author 
(J) knew of a universal cataclysm which obliterated 
every geographical boundary. The topography of 
Cain’s history was to him as antediluvian as the 
history was prehistoric. A. E. SUFFRIN. 


NODAB (273; LXX vadaBaio; Vulg. Nodab).— 
Mentioned only 1 Ch 5° in connexion with a war 
of the trans-Jordanic tribes against the Hagrites. 
Because it is grouped with Jetur and Naphish, it 
was supposed by C. J. Ball to be a corruption of 
Kedemah (Gn 2515), the last of the twelve tribes of 
Ishmael. But Kedemah is rightly given in 1 Ch 1”, 
and it is hardly conceivable that the author, or 
even a copyist, should so shortly after misread it 
for a name which occurs nowhere else. Delitzsch 
(New Com. on Gn 251) connects it with Nudébe in 
the Wady el-butin of the Hauran. But it is 
more likely that we have here a transcription of 
Nabatean. It would be strange that a powerful 
kingdom like Nabatea should not have proved a 
formidable neighbour to the trans-Jordanic Israel- 
ites. And since Nebaioth, which has been by Jos. 
(Ant. I. xii. 4), Jerome, and others identified with 
Nabatea, has not played any important réle in 
the pre-exilic history of the Jews, we are left to 
conjecture that 292 should be read 1123. The 
Nabateans called themselves 22. In the Talmud 
and Midrash we have respectively °»23, ‘»n3, °m3, 
mNnn3, ‘NDI, N53, X’nd3, and ana: for a Nabatean. 

The Nabateans were the Nabatu of the Assyrian 
inscriptions, and Aramean in language, and distinct 
from the Nabadti (‘Nebaioth’ of the Bible) of 
Central Arabia. Originally settled east of Assyria, 
they migrated westward, and founded a kingdom 
in Arabia Petrewa, with Petra for their capital 
(Glaser, Skizze, ii. 418). For the history of the 
Nabateans see Schiirer, H/JP, Ap. ii., and Euting, 
Nab. Inschriften, Berl. 1885, with historical notes 
on p. 81 by Gutschmid. A. E. SUFFRIN. 


NOE.—See NOAH. 


NOEBA (Noe8d), 
Nekodan 1 Es 5%’, 


1 Es 5%= Nekoda Ezr 2%, 


NOGAH (713 ‘splendour ’).—One of David’s sons, 
born at Jerusalem, 1 Ch 37(B Ndya, A Ndye) 14° 
(BA Ndyed, & Ndyer). The name is wanting in 
the parallel list in 2S 5, and is viewed with sus- 
poe by Wellhausen (Biicher Sam. p. 165) and 

ittel (on 1 Ch 37in SBOT). The preceding name, 
Eliphelet, is certainly due to a scribal error, and 
Nogah may be-a corruption from the following 
Nepheg. Itis apparently the same name, although 
with a different application, that appears in the 
genealogy of Lk 3% as Naggai (Nayyal). 


NOHAH (773; B Iwd, A Nwd, Luc. Novad; Vulg. 
Nohaa).—¥ourth ‘son’ or clan of Benjamin (1 Ch 
8). If we read ‘from Nohah’ in Jg 20%, Nohah 
was also a town, the seat of the clan. Cf. 
MENUHAH. 


_ NOISE.—This subst. is no longer used of music 
in a good or neutral sense, as we find it in Ps 33% 
‘Play skilfully with a loud noise.’ Cf. Bunyan, 
PP, 206: ‘Mercy. Hark, don’t you hear a Noise? 
Curis. Yes, tis as I believe, a Noise of Musick, 
for joy that we are here’; Ps 475, Pr. Bk. ‘God is 
gone up with a merry noise’; and Milton, At a 
Solemn Music, line 18— 


‘That we on earth with undiscording voice 
May rightly answer that melodious noise.’ 


The verb ‘to noise’ is no longer in use. It 
occurs five times in AV: Jos 6% ‘His fame was 
noised throughout all the country’ (RV ‘his fame 
was in all the land’); Jth 108 “Her coming was 
noised among the tents’; Mk 2! ‘It was noised 
that he was in the house’; Lk 1® * All these say- 
ings were noised abroad’; Ac 26 ‘When this was 
noised abroad’ (RV ‘when this sound was heard’). 
Cf. Mt 9% Tind. ‘ And this was noysed through out 
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all that lande’; 28% Tind. ‘And this sayinge is 
noysed amonge the Jewes unto this daye’; and 
Hacket in Life of Abp. Williams (referring to Dr. 
Collins), ‘His works in print against Eudaemon 
and Fitzherbert, sons of Anak among the Jesuits, 
do noise him far and wide.’ J. HASTINGS. 


NOISOME is a shortened form of ‘annoy-some.’ 
And ‘annoy’ is regarded by Skeat and Murray 
(after Diez) as formed (through the Fr.) from the 
Lat. in odio. The phrase est mihi in odio, ‘it is 
hateful to me,’ became contracted to inodio, which 
was regarded as a subst., ‘hate,’ ‘annoyance.’ In 
AY the word is used of weeds (Job 314°), pestilence 
(Ps 915), beasts (Ezk 141: 1), a smell (2 Mac 99), and 
a sore (Rev 16), and the meaning is always trouble- 
some, not as now loathsome.* ‘Trench (On AV of 
NT, p. 47) says that in the beginning of the 17th 
cent. the word was acquiring its mod. meaning, 
and on that account Tindale’s rendering of 1 Ti 6° 
‘They that wilbe ryche, faule into temptacion and 
snares, and into many folysshe and noysome 
lustes,’ which all the versions till 1611 (except the 
Rhemish) accepted, was changed in AV into ‘ hurt- 
ful lusts.’ In the Act of Henry vu. prohibiting 
the use of Tindale’s version (1543) it is stated to be 
requisite that the land be purged ‘of all such 
bookes, writinges, sermones, disputacions, argu- 
mentes, balades, plaies, rimes, songs, teachinges 
and instructions, as be pestiferous and noysome.’ 
Tindale speaks of the flies in the Egyptian plague 
as ‘noysom’ (Ex 84). Cranmer’s meaning is the 
same when he writes to Henry vill. (Works, i. 
160), ‘I was purposed this week according to my 
duties to have waited upon your Grace, but I[ 
am so vexed with a catarrh and a rheum in 
my head, that not only it should be dangerous 
unto me, but also noisome unto your Grace, by 
reason of extreme coughing and excreations which 
{ cannot eschew.’ But Fuller (Holy State, 305) 
is more modern: ‘ When the soul (the best perfume 
of the body) is departed from it, it becomes so 
noysome a carcasse, that should I make a descrip- 
tion of the lothsomnesse thereof, some dainty 
dames would hold their noses in reading it.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

NON.—1 Ch 777 AV and RVm. See Nun. 


NOOMA (A Nooud, B’Ooud, AV Ethma, probably 
due to confusion of OO and EO, 1 Es 9*),.—The 
name is a corruption of Nebo (j123, Nao) in the 
parallel list of Ezr 10%. 


NOPH (Fi, Méudis, Memphis) is named in Is 19% 
with Zoan, in Jer 2)§ with Tahpanhes, 44! with 
Migdol and Tahpanhes, cf. 46%, and in Ezk 
301: 16 with other cities as representative of Egypt. 
Hos 98 gives Moph (Ab, Méugis, Memphis). 1 is 
clear that as early as the LXX it was regarded as 
the Hebrew name for Memphis. The early Egyptian 
name for this city was Mn-nfr, Stele of P’nhy, 87. 
This would be heard as Mén-nifér, and later as 
Mén-niife, thence Ménfé. The Assyrians in the 
time of Esarhaddon and Assurbanipal already give 
Mimpi, the Babylonian chronicle Membi (time of 
Darius). The Coptic forms Mem/i, Menfi, and the 
Arabic Menf show this pronunciation to have been 
native. The Hebrew transformation may have 
arisen from dropping the men, the nifé is well 
preserved in Noph [for another explanation see 
art. MEMPHIS], and Moph only shows the same 
change as in Memfi. That Memphis took such a 

rominent position in Egypt is confirmed by Esar- 
Faddon, who calls it the capital of Tirhakah, and 


* Trench (On AV of NT, p. 47) distinguishes the earlier and 
later meanings of the word by saying that a tiger would have 
been noisome in Old English, a skunk or a polecat would be 
noisome in modern. 


later speaks of it as the residence of Necho along 
with Sais. 

Plutarch’s derivation of the name (de Isid. 20) 
seems to rest on a confusion of the Egyptian mn 
and mnt. On the other hand, an attempt to 
identify Noph with Napata, Tirhakah’s Ethiopian 
capital, is hopeless. For the history of Noph see 
MEMPHIS. 


LITERATURE.—Meyer, Gesch. Aigyp. p. 336 ; Steindorff, Beitr. 
Assy. i. p. 594. C. H. W. JOHNS. 


NOPHAH (n5i; Vulg. Nophe), mentioned only in 
Nu 21°, by some identified with Nobah of Jg 8! 
[see NOBAH]. If this be allowed, the remainder of 
the verse must be translated as Syr. ‘which is 
upon the desert’ (midhbar), and the Medeba of 
the MT, AV, RV disappears. Another suggested 
translation is ‘we have Vaid waste so that fire was 
kindled unto Medeba.’ The LXX [kal af yuvatkes 
ére mpoocecéxavoay mip érl Mwd8] translates neither 
Nophah nor Medeba. But the text of the verse 
is uncertain. See Dillmann on the passage, and 
G. A. Smith, HGHL p. 560 note. Cf. art. 
MEDEBA. A. T. CHAPMAN. 


NORTH COUNTRY, THE (j'5y y7y).—An expres- 
sion, occurring nine times in AV, and used vaguely 
to denote the distant regions N. and N.E. of 
Palestine, including at least the N. parts of 
Babylonia, and sometimes almost idealized as the 
home of Israel’s foes. In Jer 6” it is the quarter 
from which Jer. expects the foe—whether Scythians 
or Babylonians (see LOT 237 f.)—to advance against 
Judah; 1072, as also Zec 688, the reference is 
most probably to Babylonia; 23° 318 it is the 
quarter whence the exiled Israelites will be 
restored ; 461° Carchemish (v.?), on the upper course 
of the Euphrates, nearly N.N.E. of Palestine, is 
alluded to as ‘in the north country’; and 50° the foes 
of Babylon are to assemble from the ‘north country.’ 
In Jer 3216", Zec 2° the Heb. is also the same (AN, 
RY ‘land of the north’). Naturally, the expression 
cannot be dissociated from ‘ the north’ alone, which, 
esp. in Jeremiah, is constantly spoken of as the 
quarter whence evil or invasion arises (Jer 1)? 
46 61 137 15!2 [prob.], 25° 467.*4 472; and against 
Babylon, 50% 4 5148: comp. Is 14%, of the invading 
Assyrians; and Ezk 26’, where Neb. is brought 
‘from the north’); Jer 3! (cf. 3%), 16% 238 318, 
Zec 2, just quoted, show also that it was regarded 
as the region in which Israel was exiled, and from 
which it was to be restored. In Zeph 2 the 
‘north’ includes Assyria and Nineveh (actually 
N.E. of Judah). In point of fact, Babylon is almost 
in the same latitude as Samaria; but Assyr. and 
Bab. invaders usually entered Palestine from the 
north ; and hence even the latter were pictured as 
having their home in that direction. That the foes 
of Babylon should themselves also come from the 
N. (Jer 50% % 415148) was naturally no difficulty ; the 
expression was a wide and vague one. In Ezk 38% )° 
39? the hosts of ‘Gog’ (whom the prophet imagines 
as invading in vast numbers the restored Israel) 
are brought up from ‘the recesses of the north’ 
(BY “N22; the same expression in Is 141, Ps 48?) ; 
the thought may have been suggested to Ezekiel 
by the irruptions of Scythian hordes into Asia, 
which had recently taken place (Herod. i. 103 ff.). 

In Is 41” (spoken in Babylonia), Cyrus is spoken 
of as ‘stirred up from the north’; in Dn 1]®&7- 8-1. 
18. 15. 40. 44 the ‘king of the north’ denotes the king 
for the time being of Antioch (opp. to the ‘king of 
the South,’ z.e. of Egypt). 8. R. DRIVER. 


NOSE, NOSTRILS (9x ’aph, Arab. anf; Dvn: 
Job 41% [Heb.!2] only ; 703, tr? in AV of Job 39” 
‘nostrils,’ is given correctly in RV ‘snorting ’).— 
The expansion of the nostrils and the forcible 
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ejection of the breath expressed energy and 
indignation, Job 39”, Ps 18%. On the other hand, 
the residence of the breath in so small a space 
taught the insignificance of human life, Is 2”. 

In Ezk 8” allusion is made to the custom in 
sacrificial Baal-worship of putting the branch to 
the nose. A somewhat similar practice prevails 
at Jewish ceremonies of circumcision, where per- 
haps, on account of the natural repugnance to 
pain and the sight of blood, those present are 
supplied with small slips of aromatic myrtle. 
See, further, art. BRANCH. 

In Ly 21!8 one of the deformities from which the 
priest must be free was the blemish translated 
‘ flat-nosed’ (075). So EVV following LXX («odo- 
B6p(pe)uv), Pesh., Vulg., and Jewish commentators. 
Driver-White (‘ Leviticus’ in PB) tr. ‘mutilated 
in the face,’ and remark ‘the word is more prob- 
ably a general term, the cognate verb in Arabic 
meaning to pierce or perforate, especially to 
mutilate (by slitting) the nose, ear, or lip.’ 

G. M. MAcKIE. 

NOSE-JEWEL.—See AMULET, JEWEL. 


NOTABLE. — This word occurs with various 
meanings in AV, some of which are out of use. 
1. Conspicuous, prominent, Dn 8° ‘the goat had a 
notable horn between his eyes’ (nin y7R, lit., as 
AVm, ‘a horn of sight’ or ‘of conspicuousness.’ 
So 88, where, as well as in v.”, it is called ‘the 
great horn.’ 

2. Clearly seen, illustrious (émipariys), used of a 
temple in 2 Mac 14*, and of the Day of the Lord 
in Ac 2” (following the reading of the Sept.). 

3. Eacelling (etmperjs), 2 Mac 37° ‘young men 

. . notable in strength.’ 

4, Notorious (érlonuos), Mt 2736 ‘And they had 
then a notable prisoner, called Barabbas.’ Cf. 
Shaks. All’s Well, 11. vi. 10, ‘A most notable 
coward, an infinite and endless liar’; and South, 
Sermons, il. Ser. 1, ‘A notable leading sinner indeed, 
to wit, the rebel.’ In Ro 167 the Gr. word is used 
in the sense of important, of mark, but is trans- 
lated ‘of note’in EV. The adj. ‘notable’ might 
have been used, as in Lom. of Partenay, line 
2741— 

‘Unto this feste cam barons full many, 
Which notable were and ryght ful honeste.’ 

5. Unmistakable, well-known (yvwords), Ac 416 
‘a notable miracle.’ Cf. Chaucer, Prioresses Tale, 
233— 

*O yonge Hugh of Lincoln, slayn also 
With cursed Jewes, as it is notable, 
For it nis but a litel whyle ago.’ 

6. Noble, highminded (yevvaios), 2 Mac 6% ‘a 
notable example to such as be young to die 
willingly.’ 

In its only occurrence notably has the same 
meaning as that last given for ‘notable,’ viz. nobly, 
2 Mac 14%! ‘he was notably prevented by Judas’ 
policy’ (yevvaiws, RV ‘bravely,’ RVm ‘nobly’). 
Cf. Berners, Froissart, ch. clit. ‘ Wherefore they 
sayd, they wold send and defye the Frenche kyng 
notably: and so they did.’ The meaning is nearly 
the same in Shaks. Mids. Night’s Dream, V. i. 368 
(his only example of the word)—‘a fine tragedy 

. and very notably discharged.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

NOTHING is sometimes used adverbially in AV, 
like ‘no-way,’ ‘naught,’ and ‘not’ (=‘no whit’). 
We should now say ‘as nothing’ or ‘in no respect,’ 
for ‘nothing’ has completely lost its adverbial 
force. Thus 1K 107 ‘it [silver] was nothing 
accounted of in the days of Solomon’ (avin3 x5); 
Job 34° ‘It profiteth a man nothing that he should 
delight himself with God? (13730: 85); 2 Mac 7” 
‘he nothing regarded the pains’ (év ovdevi) ; 97 ‘he 
nothing at all ceased from his bragging’ (ovdapds, 


RV ‘in no wise’); Jn 12% ‘Perceive ye how ye 
prevail nothing?’ (ovK wpedetre ovdév) ; 1 Ti 44 ‘For 
every creature of God is good and nothing to be 
refused’ (ovdév aréByTrov, RV ‘nothing is to be 
rejected’). Cf. Lk 4% Rhem. ‘And when the 
Devil had throwen him into the middes, he went 
out of him, and hurted him nothing’; also the 
Annotation to Luke 19° in Rhem. NT, ‘The poore 
widowes brasse peny was very grateful, because it 
was al or much of that she had: but the riche 
man’s pound of his superfluitie, though it be good, 
yet is nothing so grateful.’ In Crusoe, p. 60, 
‘Defoe uses the word almost as if it were ‘not’: ‘I 
was nothing near so anxious about my own safety.’ 
Abbott (Shaks. Gram. p. 46) quotes Henry VIII. 
y. i. 126, ‘I fear nothing, what can be said against 
me,’ and points out that ‘what’ is not put for 
‘which’; ‘nothing’ is equivalent to ‘not at all.’ 
In the phrase ‘nothing worth’ it is probable 
that ‘nothing’ is again adverbial, though we have 
but to transpose the words to find it a substantive. 
It occurs in Job 24% ‘who will make me a Har, 
and make my speech nothing worth?’ (5x9); 
Wis 24 «That which is feeble is found to be 
nothing worth’ (dxpnorov, RV ‘of no service’) ; 
Bar 617 6, Cf. Jn 8°4 Tind. ‘Jesus answered, Yf 
I honoure my selfe, myne honoure is nothinge 
worth’ (ovdé éorw, Wye. ‘is nought,’ other VSS 
‘is nothing’). J. HASTINGS. 


NOUGHT.—See NAUGHT. 


NOVICE.—The word used in 1 Ti 3° to translate 
the Greek veédpuros (neophyte). A bishop is to be 
‘not a novice, lest being lifted up with pride he 
fall into the condemnation of the devil.’ The 
literal meaning of the word is ‘newly planted.’ 
The word neophyte became later a technical term, 
used to describe those who had been recently bap- 
tized, when they wore during the Liturgy their 
white baptismal robes, were placed near the altar, 
and received each day. For other details see Dict. 
Chr. Ant. ii. 1385. A. C. HEADLAM. 


NUMBER.— 


1. Numbers and Textual Criticism (jigures). 

2. Numbers and Rhetoric (7ownd numbers). 

8. Numbers and Theology (holy numbers, symbolic 
numbers, Gematria). 

The interpreter of Scripture has to look at the 
numbers which occur in the sacred texts from 
other points of view besides those that are usually 
taken account of in grammar (cf. Kénig, Syntax, 
pp. 310-338). He has to ask whether such num- 
bers do not fall within the sphere of Textual 
Criticism, of Rhetoric, or even of Philosophy and 
Theology. 

1. NUMBERS AND TEXTUAL CRITICISM.—(a) In 
the only inscription which has been preserved to 
us from the earlier times of the Hebrews, the 
Siloam Inscription, which, notwithstanding the 
objections of Pilcher, is to be dated in all proba- 
bility from the days of Hezekiah (cf. Expos. Times, 
1898, p. 292f.), the numbers are written in full in 
words ; wow and Dox) pynwd (lines2, 5). One sees that 
we have only a very slender basis for conclusions 
as to the way in which the ancient Hebrews indi- 
cated numbersin their writing. Certainly, the dog- 
matic Judgment must not be passed that the above 
was the only mode. On the one hand, no doubt, 
this view is supported by the circumstance that 
upon the Moabite Stone also (ef. Socin, ‘zur MeSa- 
Inschrift’ in Verhandlungen der stichs. Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften, 1897, ii.) the numbers are 
written in words : sw, ete. (lines 2, 8, 16, 20, 28f.). 
But, on the other hand, it is to be noted that else 
where, even at periods when figures were employed, 
numbers are notwithstanding indicated frequently 
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by words. For instance, in the old Aramaic in- 
scriptions of Zinjirli, we read the numbers ‘yaw 
(Panammu, line 3) and 3wbw (WZKM, 1893, p. 119. 
It may be noted that the inscription of Bar-Rekub, 
published by Sachau in Sitzwngsb. d. Berl. Akad. 
1896, p. 1051 f., contains no numbers). But in the 
same Inscriptions we find also figures, and the same 
combination of both methods of indicating numbers 
recurs also ‘on the Assyro-Aramaic lion-weights, 
where the numbers are expressed first in words 
and then in symbols’ (W. R. Smith, Academy, 
1893, No. 1124, p. 444°). Again, in the 8S. Arabian 
inscriptions the numbers are partly written in full 
and partly indicated by figures, ¢.g. ‘nya yay, 
etc., in Halévy, No. 199 (Pritorius, ZDMG xxvi. 
748). The Pheenicians also employed both words 
fully written and figures, e.g. 1 II] -* yansi Dy in 
the Eshmunazar inscription (CJS i. 14); II pws, 
in an inscription of Citium (i. 36), and the same 
dittography is found in an inscription of Idalium 
(i. 102, cf. 151), Il maw (p. 183), I TIL Il sow, ete. 
(pp. 109f., 225). Nay, there are Pheenician inscrip- 
tions in which the numbers are written only in 
words: vow (p. 203), onxo won, etc. (in a Spanish 
inscription, No. 166, p. 245), nso (twice in one in- 
scription, p. 264). Zhe Siloam Inscription may be 
an instance of an inscription of this kind. 'This 
possibility must be conceded all the more that S. 
Reinach also remarks, in his Traité d’épigraphie 
grecque (1885, p. 219), ‘at all periods the inscrip- 
tions furnish also instances, rather rare no doubt, 
of figures [read ‘numbers’] expressed at length in 
words ; ¢.g. Taulais toodos pla évevjxovTa Nirpat, K.T.A. 
(CIG, No. 5640).’ 

(6) If, then, it is possible that the pre -exilic 
Hebrews also employed signs for numbers, what 
kind of figures had they? Ofsuch signs four lead- 
ing species are known to the present writer :— 

(a) In Assyrian ‘one’ is represented by a vertical 
wedge (Y), and the other units by combinations of 


such wedges, but ‘ten’ by a sign which is quite 


similar to the sign for u (<<, cf. in Delitzsch’s 
Assyr. Gramm. p. 18 with p. 40). The other 
numbers are indicated by combinations of this sign 
for ‘ten’ with the vertical and the horizontal 
wedge. These Assyrian figures might be called 
purely linear, were it not that the number ‘sixty’ 
is expressed by ‘| Suu, or soss’; cf. further, C. 
Bezold, Oriental Diplomacy (London, 1893), p. 
120f., and, above all, Th. Dangin, Recherches sur 
Origine de Vécriture cunéiforme (Paris, 1898), pp. 
82 ff., where the figures employed in the oldest 
cuneiform inscriptions are collected with great 
completeness. 

(8) In the hieroglyphic texts of the Egyptians 
‘one’ is indicated by a vertical line, and the num- 
bers from ‘two’ to ‘nine’ by vertical strokes placed 
side by side (e.g. III Ill). ‘In dates the units are 
indicated also by horizontal strokes (—, =, etc.).’ 
But the sign for ‘ten’ is f{}, ‘hundred’ is repre- 
sented by C, etc. (cf. Erman, Aegypt. Gramm. 
1894,§ 140). Essentially identicalis the Phenician 
system of figures: | to III III Ill; ‘ten’ is indicated 
by — or by a similar obliquely drawn and curved 
line which evidently arose from O, the earlier 
form of y, with which the word xy ‘ten’ begins. 
Then follows a special sign for ‘twenty’ and for 
‘hundred’ (ef. Schroder, Die Phén. Sprache, p. 
186 ff., and CJS i. 30, 40, 43, 50, 94, ete.). Only 
the sign O for ‘ten’ has been found up till now in 


the Zinjirli inscriptions, namely ‘oy = 30,’ and 


0008=70’ (Sachau, Ausgrabungen in Sendschirli, 

1893, p. 71). Upon the same principle the signs 

for numbers are chosen in Minwo-Sabeun, where 

“one” is expressed by a vertical stroke’ (Pritorius, 

ZDMG xxvi. p. 750), but ‘five’ by , the initial 

letter of Fy (i) 99%, if the Minzo-Sabzan letters 
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are transcribed in Ethiopic. The number ‘ten’ 
is indicated by the sign O, an older form of (7 (y) 
with which the word for ‘ten’ begins which 
answers to the Ethiopic DUJCR. (For the other 
figures see Priitorius, /.c., and Hommel, Siidarabd. 
Chrestomathie, 1893, p. 8.). Only slightly modified 
is the system of figures which one finds employed 
in the Palmyrene inscriptions, namely | to IIlI; 
‘five’ = a sign which appears to the present writer 
to be a simplification of the above S. Arabian © ; 
‘ten’=a sign which may have arisen from Q (y), 
ete. (cf. Merx, Gramm. Syr. p. 17). This second 
principle upon which numbers are indicated may 
be called the lineo-acrostic. 

(y) In India an older system of figures was dis- 
placed by that which is adopted in the Sanskrit 
texts: 1,3, 3. ete. (cf. e.g. Stenzler, Llementar- 
buch der Sanskrit-Sprache, §7). This way of in- 
dicating numbers is the pure acrostic. [For the 
sign % represents the vowel 9, with which the 
word "& 4, (eka, ‘one’) begins, ete. These figures 


are employed also by the Arabs (cf. |, , f, etc.), 


who themselves call this method of indicating 
numbers ar-rakmu-lhindyju (Caspari-Miiller, Arad. 
Gramm.® § 33), while Europeans are accustomed 
to call it the Arabic method. 

(6) The fourth leading method of shortening the 
expression of numbers is the alphabetic. The 
following traces of it have been noted by the 
present writer: the Greek inscriptions of older 
date show the following figures, I, II, Ill, Ill, P 
(S. Reinach, /.c. p. 217, recalls the II of MENTE), 
Tl, etce., A (cf. AEKA), etc. Similar signs are 
found in inscriptions from Epidauros belonging to 
the 4th cent. B.c. According to B. Keil (in Hermes, 
xxv. p. 319), as the present writer’s colleague, G. 
Korte, has pointed out to him, the /atest specimens 
of this system are found in CI Attic. ii. 2, No. 
985 (written c. 90 B.c.). But somewhat earlier 
than B.c. 50 the alphabetic system of figures 
appears to have been introduced, according to B. 
Keil (in above-cited art. p. 320), and it is found, 
é.g., in CI Attic. iii. 644 (the time of Augustus 
or Claudius), etc. ‘In the oldest system of this 
class, the letters possess the following values: 
A=1, B=2, T=3, A=4, E=5, L=6, H=7, O=8, 
I=9, K=10, ete.’ (Reinach, /.c. p. 220). It is clear 
from all this that Gow (‘The Greek Numeral 
Alphabet,’ in Journal of Philology, 1884, p. 278) 
has rightly rejected the hypothesis of a Pheenician 
origin for this Greek method}of indicating numbers. 
The alphabetic method adopted for Greek figures 
was copied in Coptic-Arabic and in Ethiopic writ- 
ings (Pritorius, Aeth. Gramm. § 14). Further, in 
many Syriac manuscripts (cf. the Codices Musei 
Britannici enumerated by Land in his Anecdota 
Syriaca, p. 94) one finds signs for numbers which 
have a genetic connexion with the above-mentioned 
figures of the Palmyrene inscriptions (cf. further, 
on the notation of the Syrians, Gottheil, ZDMG, 
1889, p. 121 ff.). But these figures, which occur 
pretty frequently in the Codices of 5th-7th cent., 
afterwards fell into disuse (Merx, Gramm. Syr. 
p. 16), and the alphabetic method of indicating 
numbers was adopted (¢.g. a Jéid=10;  Kaph 
=20, etc.) ; ef. further, Néldeke, Syr. Gramm. p. 
279. This alphabetic method was, and is still, 
largely employed by the Arabs (Caspari-Miiller®, 
§ 33). It was also partially adepted by the 
Nabatewans, in whose inscriptions one finds ‘a 
mixed system’ of figures (Sachau, ZDMG, 1884, 
p. 541: ‘ten=Jod, and hundred=Koph_’), and 
the same method is not unexampled eyen in 
New Persian (cf. Salemann-Shukowski, Neupers. 
Gramm. p. 4f.). ae 

The alphabetic method of abbreviating the ex- 
pression of numbers is what is employed in the 
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later Hebrew inscriptions and books. On those 
coins which are with the greatest probability 
dated from the Maccabzean period we find fully 
written numbers (e.g, yans or nnx) and also figures 
(x, ete.) In the Mishna it is stated that three 
chests, used in connexion with the cultus of the 
second temple, were inscribed with 45x, ma, bo 
(Shekalim, iii. 2). This usage grew as time went 
on, and instead of ” or *“3 one wrote 1v, to avoid 
suggesting the name mm. ‘Traces of this practice 
are found in Origen (cf. Strack, ZATW, 1884, p. 
249; Nestle, ZDMG, 1886, p. 429f.), in the Cam- 
bridge MS of the Mishna (ed. Lowe), and in the 
Jerus. Talmud (Dalman, Jiid-Pal. Aram. 1894, p. 
99). Other instances are read in inscriptions from 
Aden, which are now in the British Museum (cf. 
Chwolson, CI Heb. col. 126: 63 nsw; col. 129: 
noanx, 7.e. 1628). But this alphabetic method of 
indicating numbers need not have been the only one 
employed by the Hebrews in the course of centuries. 
They may have in earlier days employed one of the 
lineo-acrostic systems which were in use among 
their eastern or western neighbours, and may have 
passed from this to the alphabetic method, just as 
the Greeks and the Syrians did. It is, indeed, 
almost more probable that the Hebrews copied than 
that they avoided the practice of their neighbours. 

(c) From all this it results that the relation of 
numbers to Textual Criticism is as follows: the 
possibility is not excluded that the integrity of 
the numbers of the Old Testament has suffered, 
seeing that during an earlier or a later period a 
species of figures was used in the MSS of the 
biblical text. When, for instance, we read in2S 
2418 “seven years,’ but in the parallel passage, 1 Ch 
21 ‘three years,’ it is natural to suppose that a 
confusion has taken place between and3. Again, 
when ‘15,000 men’ is the reading of MT in Jg 8”, 
but ‘18,000’ in Jos. Ant. V. vi. 5, there may be a 
confusion between n°’ and m. Cf. nd()w, Gn 49% 
(Samar. bw), with the Vulg. rendering ‘ qui mit- 
tendus est,’ as if Jerome had found in his exemplar 
a form of nw, 

2. NUMBERS AND RHETORIC.—In the exegesis 
of the Bible, numbers come, further, under various 
view-points, which can be ranged under the wide 
category of the stylistic or rhetorical. 

(a) A species of synecdoche consists in individu- 
alizing, putting forward an example in place of the 
whole class, e.g. iv ‘the tongue,’ Ps 12” [Eng. *>], 
or py || yy] Pr 121>, A cognate phenomenon is 
specializing, t.e. the use of a definite number for a 
total which, in the mind of the writer, approxi- 
mates to that number. It is not enough to say 
with Hirzel (/.c. p. 5) that ‘the concrete expression 
is readily preferred to the abstract.’ 

(a) It may be said that this employment of a 
definite number is already present in the use of 7nx 
or nnx ‘one’ for ‘a’ or ‘some one’; ¢.g.in Gn 2218 
ans is read by some Heb. MSS, and is supported 


by Sam., LXX, Pesh. (pv); see other examples 


from OT and NT, and from Arabic, etc., in Kénig’s 
Syntax, § 73, 291lde. The same tendency to 
specialize a total of objects led to the use of two 
definite numbers instead of one indefinite expres- 
sion. Thus we find ‘one (and, or) two’ in Dt 
32°, Jer 34, Ps 624, Job 3314 40°; cf. the coupling 
of sing. with dual (Ec 217, Jg 5% 15%), or of sing. 
with plural (Ee 28%) ; ‘¢wo (and, or) three’ in 2 K 
932, Ts 17% (* two or three berries’), Am 48 (cf. Hos 
62), Job 33%, Sir 2316 26% 50%, Mt 18%; Arab. yémén 
teldte, ‘two, three days’ (Spitta, Gramm. des Arab. 
Vulgdrdialects in Afgypten, § 132); Syr. ‘two, 
three believers’ (Néldeke, Syr. Gramm. § 240B); 
‘bis terque’ in Cicero, e¢ al.; cf. divirw Sion, eyes 
kal tplrnv nuépavy, Gn 3125, Ex 57% 14 2129.38 Dt 442 
19%6, Jos 3* 48 20°, 18 4" ete, Ru24, 1 Ch 11?; 


‘three (and, or) four’ (cf. Ex 20° || Dt 5°), Jer 36%, 
Am 13-28, Pr 30: 18: 21-29, Sir 26° ; Arab. telat arbae 
hawagdt, ‘three, four merchants’ (Spitta, § 1326) ; 
Tprspaxapes Aavaol cat rerpaxis (Odyss. v. 306) ; ‘ter et 
quater’ (Hor. Carm. I. xxxi. 18); ‘O terque qua- 
terque beati’ (Verg. Aen. i. 94) ; ‘ four—five’ Is 17%, 
Arab. telat arba’ hamas takat, ‘three, four, five 
pieces’ (Spitta, /.c.) ; ‘ Jive-siz’ 2K 13, cf. ‘he sent 
five and six times’ in the Tel el-Amarna letters 
(Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, Bd. v.), 21%” [cf. 
8744]; ‘six-seven’ Pr 6%, Job 5%; ‘seven-crght’ 
Mic 5°, Ec 11%. In all these instances the addi- 
tion of a second number calls attention to the fact 
that the first number is not meant to be an exact 
sum, but one that in the opinion of the writer is 
approximately correct. Note especially the re- 
placement of dvo0 in Mt 18 by dvo 7 rpets in v.™. 
Hence such an arrangement of numbers was em- 
ployed in the so-called middah, a kind of riddle: 
Pr 616-19 30158, Sir 2316 (dvo ely . . . Kal 76 Tpirov, 
k.7.d.) 25 (ef. vit) ™ (eryda . . . Kal 7d d€xarov, 
KeT A.) LEP 19 52s 

This employment of a definite number as the 
approximate equivalent of an indefinite sum is 
found also in the following instances :— 

(8) ‘Two’ replaces the indefinite expression ‘a 
few’ (Germ. ‘ein paar’=‘ einige’), Nu 9%, Hos 64, 
Dt 323°, 1 S 112 (cf. the Arab. ‘not two were of a 
different opinion’), 1 K 177, Mt 14” 18; cf. the 
principle ‘the smallest number that can indicate 
plurality is two’ (A. Betliner, Beitrdge zur Heb. 
Gramm. aus Talmud u. Midrasch, p. 42: p27 my 
nv); and it is not altogether without ground that 
Dathe says in Glassii Philologia Sacra, i. z 1257, 
‘duplum stat (Is 40? 61’, Jer 1615, Zec 9, Rev 18°) 
pro multo, vel eo quod plus satis est.’ 

(y) ‘Three’ is a still more frequent expression 
for a small total, cf. Gn 30° 401 12 4917, Iix 22 318 
53 827 1022 15” (cf. ‘the third,’ 19"), Lv 19%, Jos 1™ 
QS. 29 § 2413] K 125, 2K 115% 1318 (205), Is 164 
208, Jon 11”, Est 416, Dn 15, 1 Ch 21%, Sir 25%, The 
origin of this use of ‘three’ is not far to seek. 
Observation of nature and history supplied nota 
few examples of objects and events made up of 
three main parts: e.g. root, trunk, and corona of a 
tree; head, trunk, and legs of a body; source, 
stream, and embouchure of a river; the right, the 
left, and the middle portion of an article; heaven, 
earth, and She’6l (Ex 204 || Dt 58, Ps 1398 etc.) ; 
morning, noon, and evening; the beginning, the 
middle, and the end of a process. 

(5) The number ‘seven’ is not infrequently 
employed in an exact sense, as in the case of the 
seven days of the week (Gn 2?, Ex 20%), or of a 
wedding-feast (Jg 141217; To 11 6 yduos... 
érra nuépas), for such a feast is called ‘the week?’ 
(Gn 2977. 2%) or ‘the king’s week’ (Wetzstein, 
Zeitschr. f. Hthnologie, v. 287 ff.), and a ydpos juepov 
déxa Tecodpwv (To 8”) is an exception. It is not to 
be doubted that the exact number ‘ seven’ is meant 
also in the following passages : ‘seven priests’ Jos 
6*; ‘seven locks’ Jg 16319; 1 S 108113 138, 2S 218, 
1 K 18%, Ezk 3%", Zec 3°, Pr 9! (cf. 2 Ch 21%); the 
‘seven princes of Persia and Media’ Est 14 (con- 
firmed by Justi, Gesch. des alten Persiens, p. 61). 
But elsewhere ‘seven’ is merely a round expression 
for a moderately large number: Gn 415 74 3123 333 
(or are we to suppose that Jacob counted exactly 
the number of times he bowed?; cf. ‘seven and 
seven times fell I at the feet of my lord the king’ 
(Tel el-Amarna letters in KIB v. 384 394 405 
42° etc. 179*]), Ex 7%, Ly 2618 (so taken also by 
Dillmann-Ryssel, Ha-Lv, 1897, ad loc.) +8, Dt 
287, Je 167, 1S 2°, 28 2433 2K 45 (‘the child 
sneezed until seven times’) 81, Is 41 (‘seven women 
shall take hold of one man’) 11” 30%, Jer 15°, 
Ezk 39%, Ps 128 7912 119164, Pr 684 (cf, eel Dp 
9136 221-8) 9416 2616. a, Job 918 5}, Ru anos Dn oNebe 
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1 ln CARE) “fore YP GYM naiaes i] SPRY (eset) yee 
=yv.18) 408, To 38 68 7 12% 2 Mac 7}, 4 Mac 18, 
Mt 12% 18?! 9925 Mk 16°, Lk 174, Ac 194; ‘the 
seventh heaven’ in Ascension of Isaiah ix. 1; 
“seven visions’ 4 Ezr 3-14; ‘seven days God spoke 
with Moses in the thorn-bush’ (Seder ‘olam rabba, 
ch. 5). This characteristic of the number ‘ seven’ 
is shared by its half (Dn 97 12”, Lk 4%, Ja 5", 
Rev 112 etc.) and its double (Gn 46” [?], Lv 12°, 
Nu 291%, 1 K 8%, To 8, Mt 12"), for, at least in 
this last passage, dexaréooapes is not used in its 
exact sense. This employment of ‘seven’ is pretty 
accurately interpreted in the words of Adrianos 
(Hicaywyn els ras Oelas ypadds [cf. Konig’s Hinleitung, 
1. 520], § 85): Srov éwra dpiOudy emi mreovacpmod Néyer 
(7 ypapy) eit’ ody éml redelov dp.Ou0d.’ Moreover, the 
origin of this usage is not difficult to discover. 
The regular recurrence of the seven days of the 
week, which again was a reflexion of the phases 
of the moon (ci. Philo, Leg. Allegor. i. 4: rpomai 
cehnvns éBdoudor rylvovra), Impressed ‘seven’ so 
deeply on the human mind that one fixed upon 
this number almost involuntarily when one desired 
to indicate a sum of moderate size. The use of 
‘seven’ lay all the readier to hand the more clearly 
this number shone forth from the ‘seven’ stars of 
Arcturus (Job 9° 38 ‘with his sons’), which 
frequently supplied the place of the compass to 
the shepherd and the traveller. Further, an 
acquaintance with the Pleiades (72°3 Am 58, Job 9° 
381) and the planets (cf. Schrader, KAT? 18 ff.) 
may have favoured the use of the number ‘seven.’ 
But there is no ground for the words of Augustine 
(de Cwwitate Dei, xi. 31), ‘totus impar primus 
numerus ternarius est, totus par quaternarius ; ex 
quibus duobus septenarius constat. Ideo pro 
universo seepe ponitur.’ 

(ec) The number ‘seventy’ also bears not in- 
frequently an approximate sense. The following 
series of passages appear to the present writer to 
exhibit this characteristic of ‘seventy’ upon an 
ascending scale: Gn 467’, Ex 15, Dt 10%; Ex 2419, 
Na 1116924 zk 84) Lk 10h; Ex 1577, Nu 33), 
Jg 17 830 92. 4f. 18. 24. 56 1214 28S 2415, 9K 10; Ps 901° 
(Solon, ap. Herod. i. 32, says: és €Bdounxovra érea 
odpov THs Sbns dvOpdém@m mporlOnu), Is 23%, Jer 251 
2910, Zee 112 75, Dn 9% 4 ; éBdouhxovra (Jth 1%), and 
in the same way we must explain the reading ‘170 
thousand’ (72) in opposition to ‘120 thousand’ (2°) ; 
‘and he slew seventy relations’ (Zinjirli, Pan. 1. 3) ; 
cf. the seventy days of the Egyptian mourning 
(Gn 50%") or their embalming (Herod. ii. 86, 88). 
The same round character belongs to the ex- 
pressions ‘seventy and sevenfold’ (Gn 4%), and 
‘seventy times seven’ (Mt 18”); cf. ‘seven thou- 
sand’ (1 K. 1938, Ro 114, Rev 118, Mésha: inscr. 1. 16). 

(¢) ‘Twelve’ is used in an approximate sense, 
when exactly ‘twelve wells of water’ are men- 
tioned along with ‘seventy palm trees’ (Ex 15°). 
This employment of ‘twelve’ might be readily 
enough suggested by the number of the months 
(1 K 4’, 1 Ch 27) and the twelve stations (mazzaléth 
or mazzaroth) of the zodiac, 2 K 23°, Job 38° (Arab. 
al-mandzilu, ‘stationes lune’). Philo remarks on 
the ‘twelve wells of Elim’ (Ex 157’): réXewos & 
dpiOpds 6 ddbdexa, udprus dé 6 Cwdiakds ev ovpay@ KUKXos, 
rocovros KaTnoTepiopévos pwaodpbpos dorpos. Mdprus 
Kal % NAlov meplodos* pnol yap dédexa Tdv EauTOv mepa- 
rot KUKAov, laoaplOuous Te Tois éviavTod nol Tas Huepas 
Kad Tas vuKTos Hpaslé-youcw tyOpwiro. (de Profugis, § 33). 
Compare the twelve discharges of water (Apoc. 
Bar chs. 53-68: ‘aque duodecimee lucide quas 
vidisti,’ etc.) ; the twelve socles on the tombstone 
of Cyrus at Persepolis (Justi, Alipers. Gesch. p. 46) ; 
the ‘duodecim tabule legum’; ‘twelve men’ (Tel 
el-Amavrna letters, /.c. 81°) ; and the modern ‘dozen.’ 

(n) That ‘forty’ serves as a round number may 
be gathered from such facts as the following: 


Isaac and Esau marry at the age of forty (Gn 25% 
264) ; according to Ex 24 ‘Moses went out unto 
his brethren when he was grown,’ but according to 
Ac 7% “when he was full forty years old’; Caleb 
says (Jos 14’), ‘forty years old was I when Moses 
sent me,’ etce., and Ish-bosheth was forty years old 
when he began to reign (28 2”). Again, we meet 
with 3 times forty years in Gn 63, and in the life 
of Moses, Ex 7’, Ac 773°, Dt 347; cf. érea és delxocr 
kal é€xatdv rovs moddols Tay ’IlxOvoddywr dmixvéecOau 
(Herod. iii. 23). Further, reigns and other periods 
of forty years present themselves in Jg 311 58-31 g2 
131,18 418, 28 54, 1 K 2" 1142 (|| 1 Ch 2977, 2 Ch 99) 241, 
and a reign of forty years is attributed also to Saul 
in Ac 137} and Jos. Ant. VI. xiv. 9. Then we have 
the ‘forty’ years of the wilderness wanderings, 
Ex 16%, Nu 14%! 3213, Dt 27 82 294, Jos 58, Am 210 55, 
Ps 951°, Neh 921, But in other instances than these 
the number ‘forty’ is’used with not less surprising 
frequency, see Ex 2418 2619 3428 (cf. Lv 1275), Nu 
135, Dt 99 11-18.25 1910 953, Jg 124,18 176 (in 28 
157 ‘forty’ as a familiar number has certainly been 


written in place of ‘four’; cf. the X25] of the 


Pesh. and the réccapes of Jos. Ant. VII. ix. 1), 1K 
5 738 198, 2K 99, Ezk 46 29-13 412 462, Jon 34, 
Neh 5%, 1 Ch 12%; reccepdxovra Mt 42, Ac 13 2338: 21, 
Jth 14, Bel (LXX)?, Apoc. Bar 764, 2 Es 14%; aya 
‘forty years,’ Mésha inscrip. I. 8; cf. the ‘forty’ 
uaye of the Lgyptian embalming (Gn 50**; Diod. Sic. 
fed. Bekker], 1. 91: melous rv Tpidxovra) ; Herod. 
1. 202 (6’Apains orbuacr ekepevyerar Tecoepdxovra), ii. 
29 (ddocropinv mwoijoera huepSv Tecoepdxovra), iv. 73 
(among the Scythians *juépas reccepdxovra of iduGrat 
mepidyovTar, émeta Odarovra). Many other in- 
stances from Greek and Roman writers have been 
collected by Hirzel (/.c. pp. 6ff., 57f.). Further, 
Brugsch (Steininschrift?, ete. p. 313) remarks that 
‘forty years’ means in the Persian language even 
at the present day nothing more than ‘many years.’ 
‘The well-known animal which we call centipede 
[Ger. Tausendfuss] bears amongst the Persians the 
name T'schihil-pai, v.e. ‘forty foot,” and the Turks 
call the same creature Kyrk dakly, i.e. “‘forty- 
footed ”’ (Hirzel, 7.c. p. 41). Note, also, the ‘ forty 
thousand’ in Jos 4, Jg 58, 28 10%, 1 K 4%, 1 Ch 
12°, 1 Mac 1241, 2 Mac 514, Jos. Ané. VII. xiii. 1. 
The way to understand this use of the number 
‘forty’ is indicated in the OT itself. A whole 
eneration, with few exceptions, was doomed to 
ie in the wilderness (Nu 14% 26%), and this 
sojourn in the wilderness of the Sinaitic Peninsula 
lasted for (about) ‘forty’ years (Nu 14%% 20% 3218 
338, Dt 27 etc.). Consequently forty years is the 
approximate expression for the duration of a 
generation (called in Heb. 17; Arab. ddrun, lit. 
meptodos). Besides, from the frequent notices that 
such and such a one married at the age of forty or 
entered upon an office at that age (Gn 25” etc.) and 
that a somewhat prolonged life consisted of three 
times forty years, we cet that the notion pre- 
vailed that the full development of human life 
was reached about the fortieth year, the so-called 
dxunh. In any case, this thought is expressed in the 
words ‘ till he reached his full strength (’aswddahu) 
and attained the age of forty years’ (Koran, 
xlvi. 14)—words which explain the tradition that 
Mohammed received his call to be a prophet at the 
age of forty, as well as account for the very fre- 
quent employment of ‘forty’ by the Arabs as a 
round number (Hirzel, /.c. p. 39). The idea of the 
axuh of human life is the source from which Hirzel 
(1.c. p. 62) derives the explanation of the remark- 
able prevalence of ‘forty.’ Perhaps, however, it 
ought to be added that Lepsius (Chronol. der 
Aagypter, p. 15) assumes that the Heb. ’arba‘im 
may have found favour on account of its assonance 
with rabbim, ‘many.’ But the view of Pott 
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(Zahlmethode, p. 99), that ‘forty’ as the product of 
20x2 obtained preference because of the earlier 
predominance of ‘twenty,’ cannot be established 
at least for Semitic peoples. Too slender a basis 
belongs also to the theory of J. Grimm (Rechts- 
alterthimer, p. 219), that ‘forty’ arose from 
3x 13+1 (see, more fully, Hirzel, /.c. p. 61), and as 
little are there clear grounds for the supposition 
that ‘four, as the number of the square, of the 
qugreere of the globe, and of the four parts of the 

ay (?), is the number of completeness’ (Bahr, 
Symbolik des mos. Cultus, i. 155f.). 

The approximate sense we have claimed for 
‘forty’ has gee been denied by J. C. A. 
Kessler (Chronol. tudicum et primorum regum, 1882, 
p. 12) in the words, ‘fides historica numeri 40 
annorum non dubia est; nam szepius huius spatii 
partes commemorantur (Dt 24, 2 § 55, 1 K 24,1 Ch 
29°7) et in eo singuli anni vel menses numerantur 
(Ex 191, Nu 10" 201, Dt 1°).’ But these data would 
invalidate the approximate value of the number 
‘forty’ only if the portions of time enumerated 
made up exactly a duration of forty years; cf. the 
Tecoepdxovra érea of the reign of Battos of Cyrene, 
which, according to Herod. iv. 157-159, were made 
up of 2+6+32 years, and which are wrongly 
regarded by Hirzel (l.c. p. 50) as a fictitious 
number. Would the Hebrews and other peoples 
have used the number ‘forty’ so frequently if it 
had not been a round sum? Julius Oppert, again 
(Salomon et ses successeurs, 1877, p. 11), has adduced 
many historical parallels in defence of the exact- 
ness of the ‘480 years’ of 1 K 61. He considers 
that the Roman Republic lasted from 510-30 B.c., 
and the Parthian Empire from 256 B.C.-225 A.D. 
Now, let us grant that both these calculations are 
absolutely certain, although one may cast doubt 
both on the year B.C. 30 as the last year of the 
Republic of Rome and on the date assigned for the 
beginning of the Parthian Empire ; nevertheless, 
doubts are awakened when the statement is read 
in the Hebrew Scriptures that two events were 
separated by an exact space of 480 years, for, in 
view of the series of passages we have cited, it 
must be evident that ‘forty’ in Hebrew usage 
bore an approximate sense, and, besides, twelve 
generations are counted in 1 Ch 57-*4 (Ene. 6-8] 
from Moses to Solomon. 

(0) The number ‘five’ also has at times the 
character of a familiar (Gn 43*4, Je 182, 1 S 174 21°) 
and approximate number: Ly 2214 268 1S 175, 
2K 7, Is 198 (against Hitzig, ad loc.) 301, 
Mt 1417-1 (| Mk 6%, Lk 913, Jn 6%), 1 Co 149, 
2 Es 14%, Could the number of the fingers fail to 
give rise to such a usage? (So, too, Hirzel, J.c. 
p. 2, derives this employment of ‘five’ from ‘the 
constant beholding of the fingers’). Cf. ‘five’ in 
the Tel el-Amarna letters (/.c.), 9810! 1629! 269 8517, 
It may be noted that analogies to the ‘six’ fingers 
of 2S 217 (|| 1 Ch 20°) and the ‘sedigiti’ of Pliny 
(Nat. Hist. xi. 48) have been collected, especially 
by Zockler in Lange’s Bibelwerk (on 1 Ch 208), 

(.) To the same source must be traced the 
frequent use and the round sense of ‘ten,’ which 
one may note in Gn 31’, Ly 26%, Nu 14” (? Je 62), 
18 18 (1727, 2S 184, 1 K 148, 2 K 55), Is 68, Am 5%, 
Zec 8%, Job 19%, Ec 7?9 (Neh 518), Mt 251, Lk 158, 
Rey 2°, To 4, Enoch 93; and the ‘ten tempta- 
tions of Abraham’ (Book of Jubilees, ch. xix.) set 
in their proper light the ‘ten’ temptations of Nu 
14% (J. H. Kurtz, Gesch. d. Alten Bundes, ii. 398, 
has rightly said, ‘the attempts to reckon exactly 
ten historical temptations cannot be carried through 
without violence’). Cf. the ‘ten persecutions’ in 
Augustine, de Civitate Dei, xviii. 52. It is interest- 
ing to note that even in the book Jesirah the ‘ten’ 
spheres are deduced from the number of the fingers 
(ch. i. § 3, ed. Rittangel, p. 195: wy 1bop min wy 


myasx); ef. for ‘ten times’ the Tel el-Amarna letters, 
1723. 68202221 (obverse) 1+-(reverse) 422% 4: 95231. 8 ete, 

(x) It was no less natural to employ ‘fifty’ 
(5x10) as a round number. Examples of its use 
in this way are found in Gn 6% 7% 8° 18", Ex 18” 
etc. 26° ete., Lv 23% 25” etc. 27%, Nu 45% 16?, Dt 22°, 
Jos 72, 18 6%, 2S 244, 1 K 184, 2K Ly is 3° etc., 
Ezr 8° etc.; mevrixovra in Jth 1?; 3won in Mésha' 
inscrip. 1. 28. : a 

(A) Such approximate quantities were naturally 
also the numbers ‘hundred’ (e.g. in Ly 26°, 1 S 24°, 
Pr 172°, Ec 6° 82, 1 Ch 218, Mt 19” (TR), Mk 10°, 
Lk 88; éxarév To 14! (cf. v.?), Jth 1017; nxo Mésha 
inscr. 1. 29) and ‘thousand’ (Ex 20° 347, Dt 1" 7° 
320, 1 § 187 2111 29°, 2S 1814, Is 30!” 60%, Jer 3238, 
Am 53, Mic 67, Ps 502° 842° 904 917 1058 11972, Job 98 
333, Ec 6° 7, 1 Ch 124 16), and 4x has also, 
according to its etymology, the general sense of 
‘union, association.’ The remark of Hirzel (/.c. 
p. 2) may, further, be noted: ‘the numbers “ ten,” 
“hundred,” ‘‘ thousand,” each commence a series 
which in a certain sense is dominated by them.’ 

(b) At least the number ‘thousand’ has a 
rhetorical use of a second kind. Numbers of this 
kind are not infrequently due to the tendency to 
hyperbole, traces of which may be observed in the 
comparison of Abraham’s seed to ‘the dust of the 
earth,’ etc. (Gn 131° etc.), as is admitted even by 
Flacius (Clavis script. sacre, ii. 152, 383 ff.). To 
the same department of, rhetoric belong many 
larger numbers, ¢.g. ‘seven thousand’ (1K 19% etc. ), 
‘ten thousand’ (Lv 268, Dt 32%, 1S 187 214 29°, 
Ezk 16’, Hos, 8, Mic 67, Ps 3° 6817 917, Ca 51, 
peuptorns Wis 1278), ‘seventy thousand’ (28 247), 
‘thousand thousand’ (Dn 7!°, 1 Ch 215 2214, 2 Ch 
14°), ‘thousand myriads’ (Gn 24%), ‘myriads of 
thousands’ (Nu 10°), ‘a myriad of myriads’ (Dn 
7°), and ‘myriads of myriads’ (Enoch xxxix.). Cf. 
mwOs ob Sexdxts, padov dé pupidxis Slabs éor’ dtro- 
AwAdvae (quoted from Demosthenes by R. Volk- 
mann, hetorik der Griechen u. Romer, 1874, 

. 374). Other analogies are presented by the 

atin phrases ‘ seacenti, sexcenties,’ etc., collected 
espoislly by Hunziker, Die Figur der Hyperbel in 
den Gedichten Vergils (1896), p. 37 ff A measure 
of truth lies also in the remark of Hirzel (/.c. p. 3), 
that the general numbers give requisite scope to 
the human imagination. 

3. NUMBERS AND THEOLOGY. —A special rela- 
tion of biblical numbers to theology has yet to be 
considered, in connexion with the question whether 
many numbers do not possess either a certain 
sacredness or a symbolical meaning. 

(a) The reverence for, or sacredness attached to, 
certain, numbers. —The latter quality has its 
natural sources and degrees. For instance, the 
connexion of a number with an important element 
either in the national fortunes or in the religious 
conceptions, might procure for that number a lower 
or a higher respect. Traces of this so-called 
sacredness of numbers are not wholly wanting in 
the Bible. Let us follow these traces, in order 
that we may use the possible sources and degrees 
of this phenomenon as normative. 

(2) An extremely important feature in the 
national recollections of Israel was the number of 
the tribes, which may have originated substantially 
as is indicated in the Book of Genesis, in spite of 
the opinion to the contrary held by many recent 
commentators (cf. art. by the present writer on 
‘Israel’s Historical Recollections’ in Hxpos. Times, 
1898, p. 349). Hence we might explain a certain 
loftiness of character attaching to ‘twelve’ as well 
as the frequent use of this number. The instances 
we have in view are not those where ‘twelve’ 
manifestly stands in direct or indirect relation to 
the tribes of Israel, as in Ex 244287! (‘twelve stones 
in the breastplate of the high priest’), Ly 245, 
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Nu 7°*, Jos 4%, 1 K 18%, Ezk 4831, Ezr 617> 83, Mt 
19°8, ef. the 24 classes of the priests (1 Ch 24) and 
Levites (25%1) and the 24 elders (Rev 4‘); the 48 
Levitical cities (Nu 357) ; the 72 men (Nu 11: *) ; 
the 144,000 sealed ones (Rev 74); the twelve baskets 
(Mt 14); the twelve legions of angels (26°°) ; the 
twelve gates of the heavenly Jerusalem (Rev 
2128.) Rather have we in view especially the 
twelve generations that are enumerated from 
Aaron to Ahimaaz in 1 Ch 5*-*4 and 6-8 [Eng. 
63-8 and 5-53], Another important element in the 
national consciousness of the Israelites was the 
recollection of the [about] forty years of the 
wilderness wanderings, as is proved by the frequent 
allusions to these (see the passages cited above in 
2, a, n); and this recollection was of a very serious 
and mournful character. Hence it is intelligible 
that the round number 40 should be chosen just in 
those passages where the duration of a serious 
situation was to be indicated, as, for example, in 
the 40 days of punishment, of fasting, and of 
repentance, (Can photon’ Fy We RO Gye. NDT Wephbes 
10”, 1S 17!6, 1 K 198, Jon 34, Mt 42 

(8) A fundamental element in the religious ex- 
perience of Israel was the receiving of the ‘ten’ 
commandments (Ex 20717 || Dt 5°18), which three 
times are expressly called ‘ the ten words’ (Ex 34%, 
Dt 4 104); cf. also the ten candlesticks in the 
sanctuary (1 K 7%). It would be no wonder, then, 
if the sanctity of those fundamental command- 
ments passed over to their nwmber, a process which 
may have been favoured by the circumstance of 
the ten times repeated ‘and God said,’ by which 
the world was made (Gn 1°9), unless, indeed, the 
ten repetitions of this formula were themselves 
due to the significance of the number ‘ten.’ The 
present writer feels disposed to adopt this last 
suggestion, because the combination of those ten 
4281 with the seven ‘and God saw that (it was) 
Sods (Gua 14-40-1218 21--2>-81) and wath the: three 
“and God blessed’ (1% 78 2°), appears too striking 
to allow the concurrence of those three numbers, 
‘ten,’ ‘seven,’ and ‘three,’ to be set down as for- 
tuitous. Thesame conclusion is specially favoured 
by the fact that the formula of approval, cat idev 6 
Geds bre Kady, is repeated in the LXX eight times, 
the additional instance being 18%. It is more 
likely that the number was reduced to seven from 
an original eight than, conversely, that seven 
occurrences of the formula were expanded to eight. 

(y) Lf we are right in the above supposition, the 
position is all the more established that ‘seven’ 
had, in the estimation of the Hebrews, a certain 
measure of sanctity attached toit. This position is, 
however, very probable upon other grounds as well. 
For instance, next to the ark with the ten com- 
mandments, which of the fittings of the sanctuary 
was counted more sacred than the seven-branched 
candlestick (Ex 25%, 1 K 7%, Zec 44)? Was it not 
this which symbolized the illumination bestowed 
by the Spirit of God (cf. Is 11%)? And how the 
reverence for the number ‘seven’ must have been 
augmented by the circumstance that this number, 
derived from the revolution of the moon, etc. (see 
above, 2, a, 5), was connected with the Sabbath 
and many of the festal seasons! Finally, what a 
powerful contribution to the sacredness of ‘seven’ 
was supplied by the act of swearing, which, 
through the ceremonies practised (Gn 21**) and 
the name (nishba‘) applied to it, connected itself 
with the number ‘seven’ (sheba‘), a number which 
could be read off from the stars! Even if this con- 
nexion of ‘seven’ with holy utensils, seasons, and 
transactions was itself a secondary one, yet, once 
it was established, it must have tended greatly to 
promote the frequent use of the number ‘seven,’ 
and it is perhaps to the sacredness of ‘seven’ that 
we must attribute its selection in the following 


instances : the fitting up of the place of worship 
(1 K 73", Ezk 40? 6 413, cf, Pr 91); the detailing of 
acts of ritual (‘the priest shall sprinkle of the 
blood seven times,’ etc., Lv 4% 17 gu 147% 1614 Nu 
194, 2 K 51°), or the specification of the objects 
required in the cultus (‘seven’ lambs, etc. Nu 
288. Hzk 4573, 2 Ch 2971); cf. the seven sons of 
Saul who were ‘hanged before the Lorn’ (2 § 21°) ; 
and the seven locks of the Nazirite Samson (Jg 
16-19) appear to the present writer to have a 
necessary connexion with the act of swearing. 

Besides, this connexion of ‘seven’ with re- 
ligious conceptions was common to the Israelites 
and those peoples in whose neighbourhood they 
lived at different times. Note, in the Bad.- 
Assyrian poem ‘ Die Hollenfahrt der IStar’ (ed. A. 
Jeremias, 1887), the seven gates through which 
Ishtar descended to the ‘land without return’ (Ob- 
verse 1. 63, Reverse ll. 14, 45). Further, note the 
seven altars which Balaam, who was sent for from 
Mesopotamia (Pitru on the Euphrates), caused to 
be erected in Moab (Nu 2314-1429); the seven 
sacrificial victims directed to be offered by the 
three friends of Job ‘in the land of Uz’ (Job 428) ; 
and the circumstance that ‘with the Egyptians 
also ‘‘seven” was a holy number’ (Ebers, Zgypten 
und die Bucher Mose’s, p. 339). The combination 
of this number with the cultus was, therefore, 
probably an inheritance which the Hebrews brought 
with them when they migrated from their home 
in the East. Now, we observe that this combining 
of ‘seven’ with religious conceptions shows itself 
in an augmented measure in the post-exilic period. 
For instance, ‘ox and fatling’ of 2 S 6” is replaced 
in the parallel passage, 1 Ch 156, by ‘seven bullocks 
and seven rams,’ and ‘the seven holy angels’ are 
mentioned in To 12%. This may, of course, be the 
product of a process of development within Judaism 
itself. It is the Esoteric-Priestly source (P) of 
the Pentateuch that has first to tell us that 70 
descendants of Jacob went down to Egypt (Gn 
467” ; cf. on the 70 or 72 names in Gn 10 Koénig’s 
Einleitung, p. 231), and the Chronicler means to 
enumerate 70 descendants of Noah (1 Ch 1°?) and 
of Abraham (vy.”-#) ; ef. the 70 disciples (Lk 10), 
the seven spirits of God (Rev 1‘ etc.), the ‘seven 
prophetesses’ (Seder ‘olam rabba, ch. 21). But if 
a foreign source is to be sought for the growing 
disposition to connect ‘seven’ with religious 
notions, the influence of Babylonia suggests itself 
most readily, for we read ‘the names of the angels 
came in their hand from Babylon’ (Jerus. Rosh 
hashshanah, i. 4: $330 yr vy paxbpa mw). Hence, 
if the notion of ‘seven’ angels is to be attributed 
to foreign influence at all, the present writer 
prefers to trace this influence to Babylonia rather 
than to Persia, whose claims Riehm (HWS? 
p. 17796) sought to establish. Riehm’s view is all 
the less certain because elsewhere only ‘four’ 
supreme angels are mentioned (Enoch ix. 39, Apoc. 
Bar 64), and in considering the Persian origin of 
the ‘seven eyes’ of Zec 3° 4 one must not leave 
out of account the language of Is 457 (‘I form the 
light and create darkness,’ etc.) and of Zec 8. 

(6) Finally, the thrice repeated ‘and God blessed’ 
(Gn 1%: 28 2) raises the question how far the num- 
ber ‘ three’ comes into connexion with the religious 
contents of the Bible. The answer can only be 
that there are very few traces of ‘three’ in the 
cultus and the religious conceptions of the Israelites. 
All that the OT offers on this point is the following : 
The sanctuary of Jahweh is composed of three main 
divisions, the Court, the Holy Place, and the Holy 
of Holies (Ex 268 279, 1 K 61% etc.). In the bless- 
ing formula of Nu 6?** the name Jahweh is thrice 
repeated, and three pairs of actions are predicated 
of Him. The threefold mention of the Divine name 
occurs also in Jos 22”, Jer 74, and Nah 1”. Further, 
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Jahweh Zebaoth is thrice called holy in Is 6%. This 
threefold use of a word is a species of Epizeuxis 
which is found in other instances as well (Gn 
Q25b. 26b. 27d, Jer 2929, Kzk 21°?), and is a cireumlocu- 
tion for the superlative. (So also in Egyptian, 
according to Brugsch, Stewminschrift, etc. p. 310, 
the use of ‘good, good, good’ serves as a substitute 
for the superlative, ‘the best’). This relative 
rarity of a connexion between ‘ three’ and religious 
notions, which prevails in the OT, should not be 
made good from other sources. The thunder call, 
‘Hear, O Israel, Jahweh is our God, Jahweh (the ?) 
one’ (Dt 64, cf. Is 414 44% 4812), drowns the voice of 
those who refer us to the triads of gods that were 
adored by the Babylonians, Assyrians (Anu, Bel, 
and Ea, ete. [Tiele, Bab.-Assyr. Gesch. pp. 517, 
523]), and other nations of antiquity. It was only 
in the course of the later development of Israel’s 
religion that the Old Test. ‘I am that I am’ 
(Ex 3") was parted into 6 @y kal 6 fv Kal 6 épxduevos 
(Rev 14 48); cf. the evolution of the wp wp wip 
of Is 6? which meets us in the mysterious sentence 
35D) 75D) WDA op aerdwa iw wp (Jesirah, ch. i. 
§ 1). But the original meaning of the OT text 
must not be modified to suit either heathen parallels 
or later stages in its own development. 

The question has still to be put why in one 
series of passages it is ‘three’ and in another 
‘seven’ or some other of the round (holy) numbers 
that is chosen. The proper answer appears to be 
that seven was preferred to three (e.g. 2 K 13%, 
Sir 251%, Rev 9! the ‘three woes’) when it was 
desired to indicate a larger quantity. This seems 
to be the principle at work, e.g., in the first seven 
of the seventy ‘weeks’ (Dn 9%), or the ‘seven 
churches of Asia Minor’ (Rev 14), or the ‘ seven 
golden vials, full of the wrath of God’ (15”). 

(6) The question of the symbolical character of 
many numbers.—The biblical numbers would be 
of immense importance for the material side of 
exegesis if it could be established that many of 
those numbers are used to indicate certain ideas. 

Now, to cast a glance first of all over the history 
of this question, the Old Testament itself has no 
positive note as to a secret meaning of the 
numbers it employs. Such an indication cannot 
be discovered in the statement that the Tabernacle 
was constructed after a heavenly pattern (Ex 25%). 
Nothing more than an inquiry into the meaning 
of numbers is ascribed to Daniel (97; cf. ‘the 
prophets have inquired,’ ete., 1 P 2). Josephus, 
too, was content to write in the Ipooluwov to his 
"Apxatodoyla (§ 4) that Moses says some things in 
an enigmatic way (alvirrecOa). Yet he did not 
interpret the numbers of Gn 1 in Ant. 1. i. The 
same is the case in Midrash Bereshith rabba, and 
a simple counting of the number of occurrences of 
sos’) in Gn 1°? without an explanation of the 
significance of the number is all that we find in 
Mishna Adboth v. 1. But, among the Hellenistic 
Jews, Aristobulus had already, according to 
Eusebius (Prep. Evang. xiii. 12, 13 ff.), inter- 
preted the number ‘seven,’ and Philo followed 
zealously in his footprints in his work Ilep ris 
Mwvoéws kocuorolas. Further, the interpretation 
of numbers was cultivated in the Haggadic portions 
of the Talmud and other Jewish writings (cf. e.g. 
Schegg, Bibl. Archdol. 1888, p. 419), and in Jesirah 
and Zohar. Such a reference of biblical numbers 
to the sphere of ideas might have its basis in 
the primary or in the secondary origin of many 
numbers. But— 

(a) The view that certain numbers, on account 
of their factors or coefficients, came to be used to 
express ideas, is not a plausible one. Yet Philo 
(de Plantatione, § 29) says, ¢Bdouds ék tpidv Kal 
terrdpwv, While he derived évyéa from ‘eight’ and 
‘one,’ finding the ‘eight’ év otpay@ and the ‘one’ 


éy Udart kal dép., TovTwy yap pla cvyyéveta, TpoTas Kar 
peraBoras mavrolas dexouévu (de Congressu, § 19) ; cf. 
éy kal dvo0 Kal rpla Kal rérrapa déxa yevvg (de Plant. § 
29). Let the reader recall the sentences from Augus- 
tine and Bahr quoted above (2, a, 4, 7). But Philo 
(de Profugis, § 33) did not attempt to derive 
a symbolical sense of ‘twelve’ from the possible 
components of this number, and it is incompre- 
hensible how a reference to the factors of twelve 
could be found in the distribution of the precious 
stones on the breastplate of the high priest (Ex 
Qg21f. 3910), or in the arrangement of the twelve 
tribes of Israel, etc. (Nu 23, 1 K 7%, Ezk 48%-34, 
Rey 213%). In any case, an analysis of numbers 
has nothing to do with their original sense, and 
such analyses reveal nothing regarding their con- 
nexion with the ideas entertained by God and 
embodied in the universe. Hence it is not clear 
that certain numbers owe their connexion with the 
sphere of ideas to the factors of which they are 
composed. But it may be said more readily that 
the number 80 which occurs in Jg 3° and in Jos. 
Anét, VIII. vil. 8 (Dodoudv . . . Baotrevoas dydojKovra 
érn) was chosen on account of its coefficient ‘ 40.’ 
In the same way we may explain the number ‘35’ 
(5 x 7) which in the traditions about the life of 
Pythagoras alternates with ‘ 40’ (Hirzel, /.c. p. 47). 

(8) Still less is it to be supposed that such a 
simple number as ‘three’ was constructed upon 
the basis of an idea, for ‘three’ and ‘seven’ are 
both members of the continuous series of numbers 
which arose by the constant addition of ‘one.’ 
But Philo (de Mundi Opificio, § 3, 17f., 31, Leg. 
Allegor. i. 4, 1. 1: réraxrae 6 Beds Kara 7d ev Kal ri 
wovdda) describes the numbers 1-7 in such a way as 
to give rise to the thought that the relevant ideas 
were disclosed to man through the numbers, and 
that the numbers are the archetypes, the first and 
purest representations of the Divine ideas, nay, 
the moving principles of the universe, as Aristo- 
bulus said, 60’ éBdouddwy ras 6 kbopos KuKde?rar (Kuseb. 
Prep. Evang. Xi. xii. 16). On this path the 
friends of Haggada and Kabbala advanced further. 
‘The Kabbala attaches itself to the symbolical 
seven years of Gn 41%.’ Many Kabbalists found 
a connexion between the Heb. word saphar ‘count’ 
(Gn 414) and the term sephira. ‘Seven’ of the 
Sephiroth were, in their view, analogous to the 
seven years of plenty, so that Hnsoph (Ao jy), 
‘the unending,’ ceased to produce more Sephiroth. 
But there were also ten m5p, corresponding to the 
ten words by which God created the world (Gn 
139), and ‘these ten words are ten principles or 
attributes of God’ (Kolb, Die Offenbarung, etc., 
13, 16 ff.). The right conclusion to draw appears 
to be, that while it cannot be said with certainty 
that the number ‘ten’ in Gn 1%” is accidental, it 
may be denied with certainty that this number is 
meant to express ideas. 

(c) There is yet another trace from which one 
can clearly see the value attached to numbers 
during the later stages of Biblical Theology. We 
refer to the so-called Gematria (xw>3, a Hebraized 
form of yewuerpia used in the sense of dpOunrixy), 
i.e. the art of indicating, by means of numbers, 
words whose letters by their numerical value (see 
above, 1, 6,5 ex.) give the sum named in any 
passage. 

(a) This can be best explained by examples; and 
we may begin with an instance which in all proba- 
bility occurs in the OT itself, namely Gn 14%, 
where the number 318 is the equivalent of yx, 
if the numerical values of the different letters of 
this name are added together: 1+ 30 +10+70 +7 
+200=318. It would be a strange coincidence if 
the number of Abraham’s ‘trained servants’ stood 
in such a relation to ‘ Eliezer,’ the only name known 
to us of a trained servant of Abraham. Henca 
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Rashi (ad loc.) said long ago, 1129 Wy»>x ON IMAI 
row by supa p3D Nim ia, ze. ‘Our fathers said, 
Eliezer it was, alone, and this (318) is the 
Gematrical number of his name.’ Again, the 
author of the so-called Epistle of Barnabas (ix. 8) 
saw in the 318 of Gn 14" an allusion to 7+, #.¢. 
the crucified Jesus ; cf. Clem. Alex., Strom. vi. 11, 
§ 84: gdacly rodrov rov dpiOudv etvar Tod pev Kuptaxod 
onuelov rurov. This way of explaining a word 
was already recognized in the 29th of the 32 her- 
meneutical rules of R. Eliezer ben Jose (see Konig, 
Hinleitung, p. 516). Further, on ’Athdash, etc., cf. 
especially A. Berliner, Beitrdge zur Heb. Gram. 
aus Talmud und Midrasch, pp. 12-14. 

(8) A slight variation from this method consists 
in the employment, not of a number but of a word 
in order to indicate another word whose letters 
have the same numerical value. This method is 
several times attributed to the OT writers by later 
exegetes. For instance, the numerical value of 
the letters of nbw xa’ (Gn 49%) is 358, and the 
same numerical value belongs to the letters of mwn 
‘Messiah’ (Buxtorf, Lex. Heb. s.v. nvw). What 
follows from this? That the whole passage was 
devised in order to furnish a test of Gematrical 
skill? No; but it is possible that the above- 
named equivalence was the source of the usual 
spelling of the word‘ Shiloh’ in the OT (contrast 
nsw of the Samaritan Pentateuch). Further, the 
surprising circumstance that Moses married an 
Ethiopian woman (Nu 12?) engaged the ingenuity 
of exegetes till they discovered that the numerical 
value of nwa (‘ Ethiopian’ f.) is the same as that 
of mxnp na’ ‘a fair woman to look upon’ (Gn 124 
etc.), namely 736, and hence nv2 (‘ Ethiopian’) 
was replaced by Onkelos by smpv (‘the beautiful’). 
Then, again, ndx (Zec 38), in respect of the numerical 
value of its letters, is = 0739 ‘comforter’ (La 1°, 
Sanhedrin 986). Other examples will be found in 
Weber, System der alisynagog. Theol. p. 118 [Jid. 
Theol. auf. Grund des Talmud, ete. p. 121f.], and 
Dopke, Hermeneutik der neutest. Schrifisteller, pp. 
135, 179. 

(y) But the NT also shows a clear trace of this 
use of the numerical value of letters. We refer to 
the number of the Beast in Rev 13!8, where we 
read roy dpiOudv Tod Onplov apiOuos yap dvOpdmov 
éorly kal 6 dptOuds avrod xés’, t.e. 666. Long 
ago Irenzeus (adv. Her. v. 30) mentions the expla- 
nation of this number as=AATEINO®, a word the 
numerical value of whose letters is 30 + 1+300+5 
+10+50+70+200=666. But the view is to be 
preferred that the latter number is a veiled designa- 
tion of NERQN KAIDAR, the numerical value of the 
letters of 70p pu being = 50 + 200+ 6+ 50+ 100+ 
60+ 200=666. For fuller details regarding this 
and other interpretations see art. REVELATION. 

(6) Itis only an indirect ay to this mysterious 
use of numbers that is presented to us in Hyyptian 
texts. According to Brugsch (Steininschrift, etc. 
p- 314£.), upon the wall of a temple at Edfu, a 
notification that the length of the holy place (the 
middle space in the temple) is 113 yards, is given 
in the words, ‘Why? Because a child has gone 
through the midst of the sanctuary.’ That is to 
say, the three words we have italicized contain the 
same letters as are required for writing the number 
113. Again, a length of 90 yards in this temple of 
the sun-god is indicated by the words, ‘ because he, 
like a sun, beaming shines.’ 


LiveraTURE.—The art. ‘Zahlen’ in Riehm’s HWB and in 
Herzog’s PRH?2; Bredow, Untersuchungen zur alten Gesch. i. 
108 ff. ; Lepsius, Chronol. der Aigypter, p. 15; Hirzel, ‘Ueber 
Rundzahlen’ in Bericht. d. sachs. Gesellsch. d. Wiss. 1885 (treats, 
pp. 6-62 the number ‘forty’; p. 63f. ‘four’; p. 64 ff. ‘thirty 
thousand’; but gives as biblical illustrations only ‘forty’ and 
‘a hundred and twenty’); Brugsch, Stewninschrift und Bibel- 
wort? (1891), p. 805 ff. ; Franz Kolb, Die Offenbarung betrachtet 
vom Standpunkt der Weltanschawung und des Gottesbegriffes der 


Kabbala (Leipzig, 1889), p. 12ff.; S. Rubin, Heidenth 
Kabbaia (Wien, 1893), p. @2t. é ee se 


On ‘the number of the Beast’ see Bousset (Die Ofenbarung 
Johannis, 1896) on Rev 1318, and the Literature cited ad loc, 
and in the Linieitung to his Commentary. Ep. KONIG. 


NUMBERING.—See DAVID, in vol. i. p. 568°. 


NUMBERS (so called from the title in the LXX, 
"ApOuol, cf. Vulg. Numeri, given to the book be- 
cause of the repeated numberings in chapters 1. 3 f. 
26; Heb. 12392 ‘in the wilderness,’ from the fifth 
word of 11)* is the ‘fourth Book of Moses,’ and 
forms one division of the composite work now 
known as the Hexateuch (which see for justifica- 
tion of this statement and for general description 
of the constituent elements J, EH, and P). It falls 
readily into three main sections: §4. The Camp 
at Sinai, 1-10; § 2. The Wanderings, 104-19; 
§ 3. The Plains of Moab, 20-36. But the material 
included in these sections is often very loosely 
strung on the main thread of narrative, and several 
chapters are a mosaic made up out of fragments 
from different sources. The analytical problems 
are closely analogous to those encountered in 
Exodus and Leviticus, and will be treated here on 
the same lines as in those articles. Some remarks 
will be added on the authorship and date (§ 4), the 
historical significance (§ 5), and the religious value 
(§ 6) of the book. (The abbreviations and signs 
employed are mostly familiar. They will be found 
explained under ExopUS and LEVITICUS). 


§ 4. The Camp at Sinai: 1-10”. 
A. Summary. 


Pt Ps Ps 


11-16 Command to number the adult males— 

19b. 54 Execution of the command (frayments only). 
117-53 Expanded account of the census— 
21-34 Order of tribes in camp and on the 


march, 
+-4.6.8.9a,11.13.15.16a,19.21.23.24a, 26.28.30.31a, census 
notes on the four camps respectively. 
31-4 Aaron’s sons and what befell them— 
35-10 The Levites to be set apart as assistants to 
Aaron. 
811-13 The Levites to be substitutes for the firstborn. 
14-22, 27f. 33f. 39 Census of male Levites of all ages. 
23-26. 29-32. 35-38 Duties and positions of the 3 
Levitical clans. 
40-43 Census of firstborn males ordered and 
carried out. 
44f. The Levites and their cattle to be for the firstborn and 
their cattle. 
46-51 Redemption of the surplus of firstborn 
males. 
41-3, 21-23. 29%. Census of adult Levites by clans 
ordered. 
4-15. 24-28. 31-33 Duties repeated in fuller de- 
tail. 
+16 Particulars as to general duties of 
Eleazar. 
+17-20 Caution as to distinction of priests and 
Levites. 
34-49 Census of adult Levites effected— 
51-4r Lepers to be excluded (from the camp). 
5-8 Special case of a guilt-offering. 
9f. Right of the priests to heave-offerings, etc. 
11-31 Composite ordinance as to marital jealousy. 
61-21 The law of the Nazirite and of his offerings. 
622-27 The formula of priestly benediction. ‘ 
| 71-88 The dedication of the altar, and the gifts. 
789 The Divine Voice from above the mercy-seat. 
81-4 The candlestick and its seven lamps. 
5-10. 12-15a Moses to consecrate the Levites. 
+11.15b-22 Aaron to consecrate the Levites. 
-+23-26 Alteration of period of Levitical service. 
The Passover celebration in the 2nd year. 
96-14 Supplementary Passover for special cases. 
15-23 The cloud and its relations with the 
camp. 
1018 The use of trumpets on the march. 
109f. (Ph) Use of trumpets in war, and for festivals. 


gl-5 


a 


* The book is also named by the Jews, from its opening word, 
a7). We find in the Talmud the name O0°)}p27 vipn=‘ book 
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B. Analysis. 


Pt 
Pg [116 19b 54 » 3 5-10 
Ps 17-19a 20-47 48-53’ 1-34 V1-4 


44f. 
278. 33f. 
Ps Bee. 29-32 4s 16’ 17-20’ 


39 
85-38 40-43 46-51 


OF 11’ 12-lba 


ps Cee J 6-23 les 


C. Critical Notes. 


1-4: The tribes and their encampment.—These 
opening chapters relate the numbering of the 
secular tribes (ch. 1), with their relative positions 
in the camp (ch. 2), and the numbering of the 
Leyvitical clans with their respective duties (ch. 
3f.). All comes from P, but not all from the same 
stratum. If the account of the ordering of the 
census in 1116 be assigned to the great Law and 
History Book P%, then the rest of the chapter re- 
lating the execution of the order is most naturally 
attributed to a later stage of the compilation, to 
which ch. 2 may also belong. Probably Ps had 
briefer accounts of the census and the camp, which 
have been independently expanded in 1!"** and 2, 
just as similar expanded accounts are found in 
Ex 35-40 and Ly & P* of the fulfilment of commands 
given in Ex 25-28 and 29 Pe. The remains of P’s 
narrative may perhaps be found in 1%. 46. (jj 45) 54, 
The main grounds for this analysis are as follow : 
(1) The extreme elaboration of style, the same 
formula being 12 times repeated, with slight varia- 
tions only in * and **, contrasted with the account 
of the Levitical census in ch. 3, which may be 
taken as a type of Ps. (2) In 27“ Aaron is associ- 
ated with Moses, cf. 44. But in % (cf, 31-40-42) 
it is Moses who conducts the census. In 3° Aaron 
is a gloss, for numbered is sing.; and 1°>is probably 
the same. (3) The order of tribes is varied, as one 
writer would hardly have varied it. Six different 
arrangements are given below for comparison. 
A adopts the strict genealogical order. 8B takes 
Rachel’s son after Leah’s children and puts Zilpah’s 
last. C omits Levi, gives Joseph’s sons in the order 
Ephraim, Manasseh, to make up 12, and places B’s 
last three in reverse order, Asher, Gad, Naphtali. 
D puts Gad into Levi’s place after Simeon, E moves 
the oe Judah, Issachar, Zebulun to the head of 
the list, while F sets Manasseh above Ephraim in 
correspondence with their altered proportion of 
numbers. 


A. Gn 468 Ps B. Ex 124 Pg c.Nuil>15 Pg g.Nu2&7& 
1013-28 Ps 
Reuben Reuben Reuben Judah 
Simeon Simeon Simeon Issachar 
Levi Levi Zebulun 
Judah — 
Judah Judah Issachar Reuben 
Issachar Issachar Zebulun Simeon 
Zebulun Zebulun —- Gad 
— — Ephraim \ J —— 
Gad } Z t } R Manasseh Ephraim 
Asher Benjamin Benjamin Manasseh 
— — os Benjamin 
Joseph * ) Dan Dan —— 
CR } B — Dan 
Benj amin) Naphtali Asher 
— — Gad Asher 
Dan ae B Gad e Z — 
Naphtali § Asher  $ Naphtali Naphtali 


L=Leah’s sons, R=Rachel’s, Z=Zilpah’s, B=Bilhah’s, J= 
Joseph’s. *Manasseh, Ephraim. + Joseph’s place vacant, since 
the list is of those who came down to join him in Egypt. 


(lit. ‘fifth’) of the numberings’ (Sota 36b, Joma vii. 13; cf. 
"Aupscgexmdeiu of Origen ap. Euseb, HE vi. 25). 
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. 


p. Nu 120-43 Ps r. Nu 261-51 Ps 


Zeub 46,500 Reuben 43,730 — 2,770 
wees 59,300 Simeon 22,200 —37,100 
Gad . 45,650 Gad 40,500 — 5,150 
Judah 74,600 Judah 76,500 + 1,900 
Tasechar!, Y62400 Issachar . 64,300 + 9,900 
Zebulun 57,400 Zebulun 60,500 + 3,100 
Ephraim . 40,500 Manasseh . 52,700 +20,500 
Manasseh . 32,200 Ephraim | 32,500 + 8,000 
Benjamin. 35,400 Benjamin . 45,600 +10,200 
Dan . 62,700 Dan 64,400 + 1,700 
Asher . 41,500 Asher. 4 53,400 +11,900 
Naphtali . 53,400 Naphtali 45,400 — 8,000 

603,550 601,730 — 1,820 


148-53 looks like a late insertion. The phrase 
‘Dwelling of the testimony’ 54> is first found 
in Ex 3821 Ps. %f seems to presuppose the descrip- 
tion of the encampment in ch. 2. The prohibition 
(#) to number Levi should precede and not follow 
the general account of the numbering. Perhaps 
this verse has been misplaced. : 

In ch. 2 we have a further variation of order in 
the names of the tribes, and the amount of un- 
necessary repetition is enormous. All the new 
information, i.e. about the position of the tribes 
in the camp and on the march, could have been 
put in a single sentence. One or two points of 
language confirm the assignment to Ps. But the 
curious series of parenthetical notes of the census 
results (see conspectus above) may well have been 
added later still. 

Chapter 3 is made up of differing elements. 
can only be P*, because it follows the late repre- 
sentation of the anointing of other priests than the 
high priest. Observe also the order Aaron and 
Moses, and the use of the formula These are the 
generations, though the sons of Moses are not 
named, and the particulars have all appeared 
before (cf. Ex 6, Ly 101). *1° on the choice of 
the Levites for ministry, and the parts of 14°? on 
the Levitical census, contain nothing unsuitable to 
Ps; and the three inserted paragraphs on the 
position and duties of the Levites (cf. 4 and %) 
might be also PS, but that the reference to ‘altars’ 
in *!, whereas P% knows only one altar, and the 
mention of ‘cords’ *% 7, alluded to elsewhere only 
in Ps Ex 35!8 39%, indicate a later origin. ™- and 
44f- recall P® in their use of ‘I am J”,’ and may rest 
on an older basis, but do not fit on to PS here. 49-48 
(observe that the introductory formula is not P8’s, 
cf, ® 14) and 4-5! (containing several rare phrases) 
rest on the idea of the Levites as substitutes for 
the firstborn, and develop it in the style of Ps. 

Chapter 4 combines an account of a fresh census 
of adult Levites, with a statement as to their 
duties. By its elaboration, its phraseology, and 
its reference to the golden altar ™ (cf. Ex 30 Ps), 
this chapter is marked as secondary. 

5-6: Various ceremonial laws.—The first para- 
graph (**) on the exclusion of the leper and the 
unclean person seems to presuppose Lv 13-15, un- 
less indeed it refers to yet earlier codifications. 
The phrase in the midst of which I dwell recalls 
Ly 15% 264, and suggests that, if this be not a 
passage from an earlier source, at least the editor 
caught the ‘spirit of his older models when he added 
this supplement to relate their provisions to the 
camp of Nu 1-3.—*§ supplements Ly 5'-67 on the 
guilt-offering by arranging that, where the injured 
person is absent or dead and has no kinsman, the 
compensation shall go to the priest.—* mentions 
other items of priestly revenue. 

Clank on marital jealousy, is marked as P* because 
of its archaic flavour and certain reminiscences of 
P* (as in 91), with the absence of P#’s terms (ex- 
cept tabernacle ”). But after the criticism of 
Stade (ZATW, 18951) it is difficult to accept it as 
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aunity. The view here adopted is that two laws, 
A providing for a solemn curse on a defiled wife, 
and B furnishing a test for a wife suspected of 
defilement, have been woven together. In 7 a 
real alternative of guilt or innocence is contem- 
plated. With this %, now a colophon, but, by 
analogy with other cases, probably originally a 
title, agrees, and the discriminating use of the 
water in 1-22 corresponds. On the other hand, 
in the introduction (!*-), to which answers a con- 
clusion in *! (observe absence of connexion with 
$0), the guilt is assumed, and the water is only 
the means of inflicting the curse. Similarly, A’s 
jealousy-offering is B’s memorial-offering. The 
analysis which follows rests on the above main 
grounds, and is effected by aid of the parallels and 
contrasts tabulated below. 


A ll-l8. 3c * lr 18r lr 23 24r 27b 25b-26a altar 31 
B29 13b30al4b30b16f 19f. 22 Bato I” Wb War 2 
A. Parallels and Contrasts. B. 


If any man’s wife 12 
go aside 12 


lie with her carnally 13 


it be hid . . . no witness 18ac 

the man shall bring his wife 
unto the priest 1 

meal-offering of memorial 15. 
18.26 5 of. bringing iniquity 
to remembrance 15 

the priest shall set the woman 
before J” 18 

the offering put on the woman’s 
palms (Heb.) 18 

the water of bitterness 18. 23F. 
19r taken 18 ceremonially 


when a wife 29 

being under her husband, goeth 
aside 29. 19f. 

lien with thee 19f. (18.19. 20 diff. 
in Heb.) 

it be kept close (diff. gender) 18> 

he shall set the woman before 
J”, and the priest . . . 30 

meal-offering of jealousy 2. 
lor. 18r; cf. law of jealousy 
29, spirit of jealousy 30. 14a’ 

the priest shall bring her near, 
and set her before J” 16 

the offering is taken from the 
woman’s hand 25 

the water that causeth the curse 
19. 22. 187, 24r prepared 17 


and administered 27 

priest shall cause her to 
swear, and say unto the 
woman 19; ef, 217, an alter- 
native being proposed, cf. 
27f. and 29f., 


used and administered 23f- 

priest shall say unto the 

woman, J” make thee 

a curse 210 ; cf,27b, no alter- 

native being given (cf, 12. 

31 where her guilt is 

assumed). 

and he shall make the woman 
drink the water of bitter- 
ness 24 

thigh falling away and belly 
swelling 21 

the offering brought to the 
altar 25> and the memorial 
burnt 262, 

61-21; The Law of the Nazirite.—As a whole this 
ordinance conforms to the type of Lv 1-7, such 
allusions as to the door of the tent of meeting readily 
dropping out here as there. °°§ may be even earlier 
than Pt, as separation unto his God" and other 
phrases recall P#, cf. especially Lv 21? 7 .—**” The 
formula of benediction is no doubt much older than 
the setting in which PS presents it. ‘ 

71-88: The dedication of the altar.—It is agreed 
that this is a late section. The date given by 
comparing + with Ex 4071” makes the transaction 

rior to Nu 1, yet the order and position of tribes 
in 1-4 is presupposed, and the language is more 
overladen with repetitions than anywhere else, 
the same formula being 12 times repeated, with 
only the necessary change of 6 out of 118 English 
words in the translation.—® Apparently an isolated 
fragment of Ps.—8!4, like Lv 24*4and Ex 27°, 
relates to the candlestick, and seems to regulate 
the position and lighting of the lamps. It is 
probably the latest of the three passages.—°”, pro- 
viding for a consecration rite in the case of the 
Levites, can hardly be other than secondary, as this 
service if original would surely have been ordered 
in ch. 3, when the selection of the tribe was com- 
manded, just as the consecration in Ly 8 was com- 
manded in Ex 29. Much of the earlier matter is 
repeated here, and traces may be discerned of a 
double representation, according as Moses or Aaron 


the the 


and afterward shall make the 
woman drink the water 
26b 5 cf, 272 (om. LXX). 

belly to swell and thigh to fall 
away 22. 27 

the CEES waved before J” 
DD, 


*14 includes only and she be not defiled. 14a is given to R, 
who has inserted many harmonizing touches elsewhere. Obs. 
its cumbrous Heb., and that spirit is masc. here, but fem. in 39, 


is the chief actor, the former being the earlier view. 
—*86 Alters 4° by making the Levites begin work 
at the age of 25 instead of 30.—91°, on the pass- 


§ 2. The Wanderings: 10"-19. 


A. Summary. 


10"-?8 PeThe march from Sinai begun, Pin due 
order of camps, 78° Jwith Hobab as guide and the 
ark in front; Jformula used at start and halt. 
111-3 EMurmurers burnt up at Taberah ; 4° Jmanna 
and quails followed by a plague at Kibroth- 
Hattaavah ; =seventy elders endowed with spirit of 
prophecy in aid of Moses; jealousy of Joshua over 
Eldad and Medad. 12 #Moses’ Cushite wife; 
jealousy of Aaron and Miriam, and leprosy of 
Miriam. 13 %£?The mission of the spies; 14 JEP 
the people turned back from Canaan in punish- 
ment for murmuring and unbelief; Jdefeated by 
Amalekites and Canaanites at Hormah. 15% 
PtOrdinances as to drink-, dough-, and sin-offerings ; 
52-36 Psa, Sabbath-breaker stoned ; 97-4! Pha blue cord 
to be worn as a memorial on the hem of the gar- 
ments. 16 JERebellion Jof On, Zof Dathan and 
Abiram, who are swallowed up; PKorah and his 
company burnt up for sacrilege; Pstheir censers 
made into a memorial ; ?a plague sent in punish- 
ment of murmuring stopped by the atonement of 
Aaron. 17 PéAaron’s rod that budded. 18 ’sDuties 
and revenue of priests and Levites. 19 POrdin- 
ances affecting those unclean by the dead. 


B. Analysis. 


35f. 


Ps “13-28 34 
J 31-35 


rll eed Ee] 


17b to South 18b to weak 
17c-18a to what tt is 18c 


J 19 22 27a to honey 28 _ 30f. 
E 20-21a went up 23h. 26br 27D! 29 
P13 sat ae 21b- “"25-26a Paran 
Ps 
a) lc 3 8 9b 11-24° 
B 33r 1b 4 25 
plow: allie wees ee 
Ps 
Af 31 41-45 J 
E 39b-40 E 
| Aves yagi ey O88 Oa hme manent Po diss ae Ph 37-41 
Ps Ps By 
ij ld - 
E le le-2a 2 
bel Gig ee 

8 1b 8-11 


26b Depart 27c-31 


14b 25 27b to tents 


J 33a to pit 
E iT 6™" households 33b to them 34 ~ 


J J 
bel Sicss be 19 ess 
Ps Ps 1-13 
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C. Critical Notes. 


10". contains the first stage of Ps’s itinerary after 
leaving Sinai. It is followed by an account of the 
mode of marching, which can only be P® from its 
relation to 2, #4 being probably its close. With 
2-82 the JE thread is resumed from Ex with a 
fragment of J, whose opening may partly survive 
in Ex 184, its close being omitted in favour of the 
view of guidance given in 9" Both this para- 
graph and **- 35. are linguistically connected with J. 
The poetical refrains in ** may well have come 
from the Book of the Wars of J”. Contrast the 
advance of the ark in J with its central place in P. 
111-3 is hard to place, and is given to EH, because 
it does not fit the J context, and follows E in 
speaking of Moses praying. Dillmann regards the 
incident as part of E’s manna story, now displaced 
by J and P; Bacon views it as_a sequel to the 
perilous contest with Amalek Ex 171%, which 
really comes in after the departure from Horeb. 
In 4 is found a story of the people’s discontent 
with the manna, their demand for flesh, the sending 
of the quails, and the resulting plague. The 
language (see below) connects this with J, and the 
description of the manna as a natural thing, though 
divinely provided, is agreeable to his general treat- 
ment of such incidents. But the story is dislocated 
by a double set of insertions. (1) There isa series 
which tells of Moses’ burden of responsibility being 
relieved by the inspiration of seventy prophet- 
elders. (2) In 1°-!-15 we find the language of J, 
but matter incongruous with this context, fitting 
in well, however, as Bacon suggests, between Ex 33° 
and }, a point in JE which must have been quite 
close to this before P was inserted. Accordingly 
(1) is ascribed to E, as the emphasis on prophecy 
and the phraseological features require, but not to 
its earliest stage. Rather it is a secondary (E*) 
parallel to the Jethro incident of Ex 18. (2) is 
regarded as a misplaced portion of J. See ExoDUs, 
ad loc. (1) and (2) were probably already, united 
in JE, and transferred hither together. Ch. 12 is 
given as a whole to E*’. Bacon suggests that the 
Cushite woman is Jethro’s daughter, who is name- 
less in Ex 18£. 

Minor clues.—J—mixed multitude 4 ef. Ex 1298; Jthy servant 
Jfound favour 11.15; Jconceived 12; sanctify yourselves 18 Ex 
1922; against to-morrow 18 Ex 810.23; Jamong you 20 (Heb.) ; 
Jjlocks and herds 22; went forth a wind from J" 31 cf. Ex 1018b 
1421b ; Jyet, ere 3 (Heb.); the people journeyed . . . 351216; for 
say unto me 12 see Ex 331-3, ; 

E—Eprayed 2; bear ... alone 14.17; Eelders 16. 24f.30; the 
tent of meeting 16 124 Ex 337, which was outside the camp 26 124f. 
Ex 337-1 et. its central position in P; the cloud in connexion 
with the tent 25 125 Ex 339 ct, Ex 1321 1419; Eprophet, prophesy 
25-29 126f.; Joshua as the minister of Moses 28 Ex 2413 3311; 
Miriam 121 Ex 1520; the man Moses 123 Ex 113; meek 128 cf. 
1129; speak against 121.8 215.7*; vision 126 Gn 151 462, Edream 
126; heal 1218 Gn 2017 Ex 1526, 

13-14 : The sending of the spies.—The numerous 
duplicates and divergences in this section re- 
quire explanation, and find it adequately in the 
hypothesis that J E and P are all represented in 
combination, while the very phenomena which dis- 
prove unity furnish clues to the tracing of the 
separate threads. The analysis given above is for 
the most part covered by the evidence collected 
below. 

Parallels and Contrasts.—J—(a) Caleb 1424 and others sent 
by Moses 1327 into the South 17. 22 (ct. land of the South 29) to 
see the land 18; (b) they come unto Hebron 22 cf. Gn 1318; (c) 
they report to Moses 27; (d) that the people are strong 28-31 cf. 
18, children of Anak 22.28 cf. Jos 1514 Jg 110, ct. sons of A. 38r; 
fe) and that the land Jfloweth with milk and honey 27 148; 
f) the people wept 14¢ cf, 1110.18; (g) in fear of falling by the 
sword 148 cf. 48*, their Jwives and little ones becoming a prey 143 
cf. 31 Dt 139; (h) Caleb stills the people 30f 148f—despise (J”) 
1411. 23 1630; signs 1411 cf. Ex 430; Jthe Lord 1417; 1418 Js 
cf. Ex 346-9, 

E—(a) [In Dt 122M, perh. founded on E, 12 unnamed men 
are sent at the request of the people] into the mountains 17 
cf. 29 1440.44; (b) they come unto the valley of Eshcol 23 and 
return to Kadesh 6b; (c) they bring back word to them (the 


eople) 26; (d) that 5 peoples occupy all the land 2 (ct. 
es of (set) cf. an or many 18c, including the (gigantic} 
Nephilim 33; (e) and showed them the fruit of the land 2b. 27b 
cf. 20.23; (f) the people ery out 141»; (g) plotting return to 
Egypt 144—Ebecause of (Heb.) %4; Eone to another 144; 
mourned 1489 Gn 8734 Ex 334, 

P—(a) Moses, by J/’s command, sends Hoshea (Joshua) and 
Caleb with ten others to spy out the land of Canaan 1-16 (Pspy 
Out 1-16: 17a. 21. 25. 32ab 146. 7. 34. 36. 38) ; (b) they spy out the land 
from Zin unto Rehob, i.e. from end to end 21, and return... 
at the end of 40 days (cf. 1434) . . . unto the wilderness of 
Paran 2%; (¢) they report (an evil report 32 1437) to Moses and 
to Aaron, and to all the Pcongregation 26 cf. 145. 26f. ; (a) that 
all the people they saw in tt are men of great stature 32; 
(e) and that the land . . . eateth up the inhabitants thereof 9? ; 
(f) the Peongregation . . . Pmurmur (1427-29) against Moses and 
against Aaron 141a.2.5; (g) Joshua (not named in JE) and 
Caleb expostulate 146f 9.10,—Would God (oh that) 142 208 Gn 
1718 ; Pstone with stones (Heb.) and Pthe glory of J’ 1410 ; Pbhear 
iniquities 1434 ; PI the Lord 1495 ; Pplague 1487. 


15: Sundry laws.—*6 has received the customary 
setting from R®, but, at least so far as *, seems to 
rest on a basis older than P%. With 2» cf. P® in 
Ly 197 231° 25?, and observe a burnt-offering or a 
sacrifice *, cf. Lv 178 P*. Lv 2 regulates the in- 
dependent meal-offering; this prescribes it as 
an adjunct to animal offerings.—*”, in which 
the person changes from 3rd to 2nd, supplements 
the preceding by prescribing and regulating the 
drink-offering ; it may be P’, as may 16, which 
provides for the case of strangers, as in Lv 17, where 
also this element may not be primary.—!"*1, whose 
opening words in Heb. differ from », may also rest 
on an early basis. For the usage cf. Hzk 449°,— 
22-31 in its present form must rank as P*, and its 
place in the chronological series would seem to be 
between Ly 51-8 and Ly 4; but in places it recalls 
P+, ¢.g. in **1, ef. Lv 20 (the penalties) and 2472.— 
52-36 is like the secondary element in Ly 24%, which 
see. The closing formula, as J” commanded Moses, 
is common only in P®, 

16: Korah, Dathan, and Abiram.—Here we find 
not only a double JE thread, whose strands are 
separable on grounds mainly phraseological, but a 
twofold priestly representation. In JE we have 
to do with a civil disturbance, JOn and perhaps 
Korah, or -Dathan and Abiram, being the ring- 
leaders, but in P with an assertion of ecclesiastical 
rights. By giving in the same order the connected 
points in the four variations of the narrative as 
much will be done as space allows to justify the 
analysis, and at the same time the characteristics 
of each will emerge. 


Parallels and Contrasts.—J—(a) The leaders, Bacon suggests, 
were Korah the son of Kenaz, a kinsman of Caleb, cf. 1 Ch 248, 
and On the son of Peleth 14; (b) they charge Moses with 
tyranny and failure as leader 18f. ; (¢) Moses protests indignantly 
15; (d) isolates the offenders 26b; (@) and prophesies an earth- 
quake 27c-30 which forthwith takes place 31, and the @RouND 
cleaves asunder, and they and all that appertain to them go 
down alive into Sheol 30f. 33a,Vjlowing . . . honey 13f. ; to kill 
ws 13 cf. Ex 1411 173; Jtents 26>; conswmed 26> Gn 1823f. 1915. 7; 
little ones 27¢; vindication of Moses’ commission 28 cf, Ex 310 413. 
18 §22—despised 30 1120 1411. 23, 

E—(a) The leaders are Dathan and Abiram, sons of Eliab, sons 
of Reuben 1é6lce ; (b) they vise wp before Moses 28, refuse to come 
when summoned 12.14b, complaining of harshness and failure 
to enrich them 14>; (c) Moses and the Yelders of Israel (his 
judicial colleagues Ex 18) visit the offenders; (d) who stand at 
the door of thew tents 27», all Israel being rownd about them 34 . 
(€) the EARTH opens her mouth and swallows up them and their 
ee ae 270 ie Abe couse upon them 32a.338b; (f) all 

srael flee at the cry of them 34—field. i 1db 2017 
Se os: y Jields and vineyards 20 

_Ps—(a) The leader is Korah 1a, perhaps borrowed from J, and 
his associates, who are not Levites, are the 250 princes of the 
Peongregation (cf. 273, where it is implied that a Manassite 
might have been among them 2b. 6f. 18.35) ; (b) they complain of 
the sacerdotal pretensions of Moses and Aaron, as against the 
whole congregation 3, ye take too much upon you, ye sons 
of Levi 7) (transposed now from end of 3); (c) Moses P falls on 
his face, and then announces an ordeal for the morrow by 
offering incense +7; (a) all the congregation are assembled by 
Korah at the door of the tent of meeting, Moses and Aaron are 
bidden to escape the coming general ruin, their intercession 
procures permission to the congregation to depart from the 
tabernacle, 7.¢. of J”, the words ‘of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram’ 
being a gloss, }2W not being used of a human dwelling 18.24. 
26a. 27; (@) fire then comes forth from J” (i.e, presumably from 
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against J”, and murmur against Aaron 14, for they seek the 
priesthood 10; (c) the test is to be the burning of incense 17; 


that this is distinct) ; (e) the censers of these sinners are beaten 
out for a covering of the altar, and as a memorial of the rights 
of the priesthood 36-40, 

17-18: These chapters are by general agreement 
assigned to P&. But Carpenter (Oxf. Hex. ad loc.) 
gives reasons for considering this one of the earliest 
portions of that work, with which it is not quite 
uniform either in form (e.g. the address to Aaron 
instead of Moses 181-5: °) or in substance (¢.g. the 
ignorance of 310 in 18-7).—185-82 on the tithe of 
the tithe (observe the address to Moses *5) appears 
to include fresh material. 

19, on uncleanness by the dead, fills a serious gap 
noticeable in Ly 11-15. 118 prob. rests on old usage, 
but bears marks of late codification (e.g. Hleazar 
the priest *, statute of the law? 3171). The opening 
of 14-22 This is the law of at once suggests Pt (cf. on 
Leviticus 1-7), and nothing seems to be incon- 
sistent with this. Can this section have belonged 
once to Ly 11-15 and been transferred here where 
the water of separation™, whose preparation and 
ee are described in 1’, is more elaborately regu- 

ated? 


§ 3. The Plains of Moab: 20-36. 
A. Analysis. 


8a to Moses 5 8> to water 


J 

E LD Ro ee ee nceineet SME Pte ee 14-18 
UATE to month 2 3b-4 6-8a to brother 8c-13 

Ps 


J 19-20 ze 2 A eee 1-3 ars 
E 21a to border 22a to Kades. 4b- 
reoid Jee ii ea conte Fe sheer Ok ee 


J 16-20 24b-25 26’ 32 33-35” 
I |p SF as ete a ia 
PEA) Lists Tje-abarim 


J 38b-7 11 : 22-36a Ammon 
E 28a B10 1216 182d Bb 87a, 
pedi 


27’ 28 29-30’ 1-19 20-24’ 25 


3b-4 


EMTs QB 29-— B0e BL B2~ 


1-14 1-31 1-40 1-54 
J 39 40/ 418, 
Bi a0) Se ree 3 3 Sees $ 4 sues 3 5 St ietacc a4 6 Me geseeans 
Ps 1-56 1-29 1-34 1-13 


B. Summary. 


201-138 EDeath of Miriam. 4? Water from the rock. 
14-29 JEF'gilure of the route through Edom; fdeath 
of Aaron. 21 JFighting with the Canaanites ; the 
brazen serpent; ‘conquest of the Amorites and 
occupation of their country. 22-24 J®Story of 
25 Sin and punishment of Israel Fin the 
matter of Baal-Peor, /¥in going after the women Jof 
Moab, Pof Midian. 26-36 all P (except 32%? JMan- 
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assite conquests beyond Jordan): for contents see 
below. 


C. Critical Notes. 


20-21 : 1» on Miriam’s death is given to E, cf. 121 
Ex 15” and Gn 35°. In * (the people strove—ct. the 
congregation, the assembly, the children of Israel— 
with Moses—ct. with J” *, Moses and Aaron * ® 1) 
5 (cf. 1614 Ex 171-8) 8> (speak unto the rock, ct. take 
the rod, presumably to smite the rock *, unless 
Cornill’s reconstruction be adopted, by which » is 
transposed to form the first command in P, dis- 
obedience to which constitutes the offence) there 
are separated elements assigned to J’s Meribah 
story, E’s having come in Ex 17. The rest of 1 
(with its sequel in *>-**) is left for Ps, though it 
looks as if the editor had out of tenderness obscured 
the account of the sin of Moses and Aaron (ef. the 
stronger expression in * rebelled),—14-18- 2a and 
2171-4 are obviously from one hand, while 1% 2» 
show marks of difference pointing to J, as the 
other passages are reminiscent of E. Thus with 
highway ct. king’s way ™ 21”, and note that in J a 
formidable military advance ”° causes a retreat 21>, 
whereas E relates a mere refusal 2!*, which leaves 
the people still at Kadesh to move at leisure 224, 

Cor of J are :—Jcattle, Imuch people, strong hand Ex 319 
139 3211, turned away, ct. turned aside 17 2122; and of E:— 
messengers 142121, Kadesh 1.14.16. 22 1326, travail that hath 
befallen us 14 Ex 188, went down inte Eg. 15 Jos 245, a long 
time (Heb. many days) 15 Gn 2134 Jos 247, evil entreated 15 
Jos 2420, an angel 16 Ex 1419, border 16f. 21 2113.22, field . . . 
vineyard 17 2122 1614, by the way to 214> 1425, spake against 
215-7 121, sinned 217 1410, take away 217 Ex 2325, Eprayed, 
standard (or banner) 218 Ex 1715mg.). 

2113 The fighting between the Canaanite (the 
king of Arad being prob. a gloss) and Israel is 
generally supposed to be told by J, but the 
phenomena are conflicting, and the ascription to 
J must be left as doubtful. 

21 follows on 20”, the death of Aaron, but 4>-9 
continues 207, the march from Kadesh, and the 
story of the serpents is also given to E on the 
ground of verbal parallels, see above.—10Ma. Ub-15 
and 16-0 consist of extracts from itineraries assigned 
to P, E, and J. Each opens with a different for- 
mula, P10. lla 22h 335 EQ()2a Q]11b. 12. 13, ef. Dt 105, a, 
fragment prob. from E, J16-18b-20.__1b aorees with 
Jg 118 (prob. based on E) but not with Nu 33%, 
Observe that in # the people are not so far on as 
in 38, and that in “> another J fragment begins 
which has its sequel in * (Ammon is left out in 
Jg 11%? and * ||*). J tells of conquest and occu- 
pation of cities and towns: , KE of the land *4 31, 

Some J phrases may be added :—whereof J” said 16 1029, 
gather... together ct. P207 £1116 Heb. form, cf. Ex 316 429, 
sang Isr. this song Ex 151, field of Moab 29 Gn 3635 cf. Gn 323, 
looketh down upon 20 2328, 3-35 from its similarity of matter to 
Dt 31f. is regarded asa gloss, no mention of Og being now found 
in JE. 

22-24: In the art BALAAM will be found a com- 
parison of the accounts in P and JE, and also of 
the main reasons for the analysis of JE. It will 
be enough here to subjoin some of the more striking 
details on which the partition rests. 

J—(a) Moab is distressed 3b Ex 112, (b) the elders of Moab™ 
(and of Midian 4.7) are sent as messengers 5» 2412 (servants of 
Balak 18) unto Balaam, (c) to the land of the children of his 
people (‘ammé, perh, read with good auth. ef Ammon) bc, (d) 
with rewards 7 cf. 18 2413 and promise of promotion to honour 
17. 37b 2411 ; (@) Balaam sets out innocently 4 accompanied only 
by his 2 servants 22 and is stopped and warned through the ass 
23-35a (35br), (f) the Jangel of J” appearing 31 by day 2295 ; (g) in 
spite of his fame for magic 7 241 Balaam responds solely to the 

‘pirit of God 242, having promised not to go beyond the word of 
J” 18 2413 _Jbless . . . Jowr'se 6249, Silver and gold 18 2413 Gn 132 
2435.53; pide 22.30 Gn 2461, sword drawn in. . . 2.31 Jos 513, 
turn aside 23.26 2021, these three times 28.32 2410r cf, 1422, all 
thy life long 30 Gn 4815f. ; sthy (his) place 2411.25, 

a) Moab is sore afraid 3; (b) the princes of Moab are sent 
for B, 8-16. 19-21. 40 236.17; (c) to Pethor, which is by the River (i.e. 
Euphrates, in the far East, ef. Aram 237) 5> cf. Gn 3121 Ex 2381 
Jos 242f. 14f.; (d) urgency being shown by a second more dis- 
tinguished embassy }5 while B. is welcomed with a feast 49 ; (e} 
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Balaam is first forbidden to go 12, then let go with a caution 20, 
(f) God speaking to him at night 8-12. 19f. ; (g) Balaam twice with 
lavish sacrifices tries to win an acceptable message 231f. 14, yet 
will only speak what God speaks to him 20 or puts in his mouth 
38 235.12.16_bring . . . word 81326, God came unto B. 9. 20 Gn 203 
31%, saddled his ass 21 Gn 223, utmost part 36b 2016, send 87 
cf. Jos 249, offered 234 Gn 2213, 


251% is almost the last piece of JE in Nu, and 
contains both elements. J—(a) the people 1, (b) 
began to commit whoredom with the daughters of 
Moab*, (c) who seduced them to worship thew 
gods * Ex 344 ; (d) J” is angry, and bids Moses take 
all the chiefs and hang them up before the sun*. 

E—(a) Isr. 14, (b) abode in Shittim™ Jos 2}, (c) 
and Isr. joined himself to the Baal of Peor*; (d) 
Moses bids the judges (ci. Ex 18) slay every one his 
men who had sinned °. 

2555 has lost its beginning, but it is clearly Ps, 
and may have ascribed the temptation by Midian- 
itish women to Balaam (cf. 31° Ps). R® seems to 
have preferred 1° as a commencement, but the 
plague raging in ® does not answer either to 4 or °. 
16-18 interrupts the connexion with 26! and is 
assigned to P’, preparing the way for 31. 

26 relates the second census of the people after 
the forty years. It is encumbered with interpola- 
tions im): 41 bea. beb=6h- 6s and can hardly, be Ps: 
The order of tribes follows 17°43 Ps (except Man- 
asseh before Ephraim, see table above), and the 
clans are dependent on Gn 465% Ps. Moreover, the 
order for the division of the land is given to Moses, 
who was not to enter it, 27/28, Dt 32, and with- 
out even naming the land or announcing its con- 
quest (contrast 33°!% 3424-), The phrase as J” com- 
manded Moses is also late. Thus 26 may he based 
on P£ but belongs now to P®. 

27:41, on the case of Zelophehad’s daughters, 
follows on 26°56, and the phraseology is of like 
character with 26,.—?14 padi Dt 32% can hardly 
both be original. The suggestion of Dillmann is a 
happy one, that the insertion of Dt in P required 
the announcement of the death of Moses to be 
placed later, and that this passage, which does not 
open like P’, has been inserted by an editor to fill 
the gap.—-*3 is then supposed to have been orig. 
preceded by Dt 32%-5; probably an account of 
Moses’ death followed (cf. Nu 2U%-*9), 

28 f., a detailed list of the offerings prescribed 
for the full round of sacred seasons, is given to P*. 
Its position among other supplements and away 
from the calendar in Ly 23 dated forty years back, 
its uniform inclusion of the later elements of Ly 23 
and addition of the New Moon festival, the elabora- 
tion of 29!°-8 on the Feast of Booths or Ingathering 
(observe that both names are dropped), and the 
phraseological indications, all converge towards the 
same conclusion. 

30, on Vows, may rest on an older, simpler basis, 
but it is shown by its style to be itself late. It 
does not attach itself to Lv 27 or Nu 6. 

31, on the war with Midian, comes awkwardly 
after the message about Moses’ death. Some 
phrases (go to meet *, thy servants) suggest a 
dependence on J, or a borrowing of his language 
which is foreign to P& The ignoring of Joshua 
in favour of Phinehas §, and Eleazar’s unique 
exercise of authority 7, point to Ps’, and the 
peculiar phraseology confirms this. 

321-88, on the settlement of the 23 tribes, has still 
stronger indications of an underlying J element; 
but here, too, the whole must be given to P*. For 
the complication of evidence see Oxf. Hex,—*9-42, 
in which the conquest of Gilead, assumed in 14, 
is assigned to a Manassite clan, from its resem- 
blance to Jg 1, is given to J, cf. 217-8, but 4 is 
a harmonizing interruption. Cf. also Jg 104. 

331 gives an itinerary, largely based on JE 
(esp. J), with 40 stations in 40 years. Its position 
in the book and its mixed contents lead to its 


being ascribed like 31f. to Ps.—®*> seems derived 
by P® from 2 sources, (1) a command, belonging to 
the school of P+ (cf. Lv 261 ° 20%), to drive out the 
Canaanites, destroy images, and possess the land 
slb-53. 55f-, (2) an order to divide the land by lot ™, 
based (in part verbally) on 26°?%%.—34™™ describes 
minutely the future boundaries of the land W. of 
Jordan which Moses had never seen, but only 
alludes vaguely to the eastern regions he had 
seen.—*-29 names the tribal agents for the de- 
limitation. Comparison with analogous passages 
in Ps and with the account in Jos of the actual 
division, make it most unlikely that this can be Ps, 
though it may be an expansion of a briefer section, 
cf. Jos 14%. en 

35 combines two orders, about 48 Levitical cities 
1-8 (contrast 182-24, where priests and Levites have 
no property, only income), and about blood -re- 
venge **4, The latter has terms foreign to P8 (e.g. 
high priest, holy oil *-*8), and, after a full close *, 
resumes the subject and closes with a verse * 
borrowed from an earlier source like P®, cf. 19%, 
Ly 153! 18%, refers to the cities of refuge, and 
both sections are best understood as not having 
formed part of P’.—36 supplements 27! on the 
rights of heiresses. ; 

§ 4, AUTHORSHIP AND DATE.—Only in a broad 
sense do these questions arise. We can speak 
of schools of writing and periods of composition, 
but we cannot name an individual or dogmatize 
about a year. In the wider sense the results of 
criticism as sketched above lead to some definite 
conclusions. All the strata of literary deposit in 
the Hex. seem to be laid bare in a section taken 
through the Book of Numbers. (1) If the earliest 
and latest elements in J were put in writing be- 
tween B.C. 850 and 650, as the indications suggest, 
then the bits of folk-song and the traditions of 
national life and movement which are associated 
with them in 20-21 must be dated amongst the 
oldest. The stories of Hobab (ch. 10), of the manna 
and quails (ch. 11), of Caleb and the spies (ch. 1372-*4), 
of the revolt of (Korah and) On (ch. 16), and the 
episode of Balaam, take a middle place, while the 
advanced conceptions and lofty tone of parts of 
chs. 11 and 14 represent the last contributions of 
this school. (2) Similarly, E has its archaic frag- 
ments of verse, from the Book of the Wars of J" or 
elsewhere, with brief notes of international rela- 
tions in chs, 20-21, its middle period producing 
the narratives of Caleb and the spies (ch. 13), of 
Dathan and Abiram (ch. 16) and of Balaam 
(ch. 22f.), and its latest stage illustrated by the 
account of the seventy elders (ch. 11), and the 
complaint of Aaron and Miriam (ch. 12). (3) Even 
D has its echo in one paragraph, 21, (4) The 
four stages of priestly legislation and _historio- 
graphy are met in turn. The peculiar notes of the 
Law of Holiness P» are detected twice, namely, in 
10% and 15°41, and suspected elsewhere. The 
careful codifying of priestly teaching (P*) is pre- 
served in 5f. 15.19. The priestly groundwork of 
law and history (P’), though probably at many 
points displaced in favour of an expanded version, 
is kept in parts of 1. 3. 9. 10, which are occupied 
with the census of laity and clergy in the holy 
congregation, the second Passover, and the first 
moving of the Camp from Sinai; it recounts the 
story of the spies (ch. 13), the sacrilege of Korah 
and the congregation (ch. 16), and the budding of 
Aaron’s rod (ch. 17), provides for priests and 
Levites (ch. 18), and tells of the death of Aaron 
(ch. 20), the heroism of his grandson Phinehas (ch. 
25), and the choice of Joshua, (ch. 27). 

The remainder, occupying more than half of the 
whole book, though as far as possible from being 
homogeneous, must come under the one heading of 
priestly supplements P*, some of them little later 
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in time than Ps, others among the latest additions 
to the Hex. Enough has been said above to enable 
the student to form his own conclusions about these. 

§ 5. HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE.—A gain, the dis- 
tinction must be drawn between the direct witness 
to the past and the indirect evidence as to the 
times of the writers. The whole book is abund- 
antly significant in the latter sense, JE illustrating 
for us how antiquity looked in the palmy days of 
Israel’s national greatness, and P revealing the 
effect of circumstances in changing the point of 
view, and so transforming almost beyond recogni- 
tion the picture of the past. But, except in places 
where there is independent reason to suppose that 
P rests on some part of JE which it has displaced, 
it is impossible here, any more than elsewhere, to 
accept its testimony as in the modern sense his- 
torical. Even the earlier sources can be used only 
with discrimination as supplying data for histori- 
cal conclusions. But the general facts of the 
delay in entering Canaan, the roundabout route, 
and the conquest of the Amorites, being witnessed 
by both lines of tradition, and agreeable to the 
rest of our knowledge, emerge as well established. 
See, further, separate arts. on MOSES, etc. 

‘$6. RELIGIOUS VALUE. — What has been said 
under this head in the arts. on ExoDUS and 
LEVITICUS is largely applicable to the continuation 
of those books in Numbers. But a word may be 
added on that which is distinctive. (1) The fact 
is well brought out that a nation as well as an 
individual may have a moral and religious char- 
acter, and be bound by its acts. Proved to be 
unprepared for conquest and colonization, Israel 
is subjected to the discipline of delay. (2) The 
need of divine guidance is symbolized by the ad- 
vance of the ark (JE) or the cloud (P). (3) Types 
of character are presented whose lessons teach us 
still : Moses with the meekness of astrong nature 
under restraint, Miriam with the petty jealousy 
which often disfigures even good women, Caleb 
honest and whole-hearted, Balaam weak but not 
worthless; popular movements are described 
which have ier modern parallels—the fickleness 
of the mob,—‘ little Israelites’ to-day, Chauvinists 
to-morrow,—their disposition to blame anybody but 
themselves, the readiness of the laity to assert 
their rights rather than fulfil their duties,—all 
these are before us especially in JE. (4) Taking 
the description of the/camp and congregation 
given in Pé and P* as an ideal picture of the past 
whose value is in its symbolism, even as the 
picture of the future in the Apocalypse is in the 
same way precious, there is much to be gleaned: 
—the order and particularity, the distribution of 
duties, the equalization of burdens, the provisions 
for unity by co-operation, the elaboration of a 
stately ceremonial, nothing being left to the spur 
of the moment, but confusion avoided by fulness 
of rubrical direction,—in all this there is latent a 
wealth of suggestion as to the nature, the worship, 
and the organization, not to say the financial 
management, of the Church of to-day. (5) Perhaps 
the highest point is reached in the lofty and yet 
broad view of prophetic inspiration found in ¥11f.: 
Would God that all the Lord’s people were prophets ! 
Accordingly, it only needs that the Lord should 
put His Spirit upon the modern readers of Num- 
bers, and they will not fail to find fresh truth 
breaking forth out of this portion of His word. 


LitzraTurRE.—Apart from the works cited under HExaTEUCH 
and the general commentaries, there is little to refer to. B. W. 
Bacon, Haodus, 1894, is valuable for JE; the Oxf. Hex. 1900 
(ed. by J. E. Carpenter and the present writer) has been used 
largely, and may be consulted for fuller information ; the vol. in 
the Eapos. Bible is by R. A. Watson ; preachers may also refer 
to Bp. Hall’s Contemplations ; the forthcoming vol. by G. B. 
Gray in the Intern. Crit. Com. bas a large gap to fill. 

G. HARFORD-BATTERSBY. 


NUMENIUS (Novyjvos), the son of Antiochus, 
was one of the ambassadors sent by Jonathan, 
about B.C. 144, to renew the treaty between the Jews 
and Romans. He was also charged with letters 
from the high priest and the Jewish people to the 
Spartans and others, in order to establish friendly 
relations with them (1 Mac 12)"8), The am- 
bassadors were well received at Sparta (ib. 1420-23) 
and at Rome (7b. 12°), and sent back to Judea 
with a safe-conduct. Subsequently, about the 
time of the popular decree in favour of Simon (B.c. 
141), Numenius was sent with another embassy to 
Rome, taking as a present a golden shield weigh- 
ing a thousand minas. The Senate passed a decree 
in favour of the Jews, guaranteeing them the un- 
disturbed possession of their country, and gave to 
the ambassadors letters to the neighbouring kings 
and independent States, informing them of the 
terms of this decree. The embassy returned to 
Jerusalem in B.C. 189 (1 Mac 15-24), See art. 
Lucius, and cf. Schiirer, HJP I. i. 266-268. 

H. A. WHITE. 

NUN (3).—The fourteenth letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet, and as such employed in the 119th Psalm 
to designate the 14th part, each verse of which 
begins with this letter. It is transliterated in this 
Dictionary by n. 


NUN (j:3 ‘fish,’ in 1 Ch 7?” ji) Non, LXX Nav# 
[possibly a primitive error in transcription, NATH 
for NAYN], hence Nave of Sir 461 AV).—The father 
of Joshua, the successor of Moses, Ex 33", Nu 11”, 
Jos lJ ete. On the probability that Nwn is a clan 
rather than a personal name, and on its bearing on 
totemism, see Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, pp. 96, 102; 
cf. also W. R. Smith, Kinship, p. 221 f. 


NURSE (nayp méneketh, nip ’Omeneth, rpodds). 
—1. The term méneketh (root [p3] ‘suck’) desig- 
nated a foster-mother. Deborah had been such 
to Rebekah, and the maternal devotion was 
maintained throughout her life, Gn 24° 35°. By 
Miriam’s readiness of resource the mother of 
Moses became his appointed nurse, Ex 27. The 
same meaning of ‘ nurse’ occurs in 2 K 11?, Is 49%; 
cf. the use of:7podés in 1 Th 27, and rpopogopetiy in 
Dt 1%. In the East a child is usually nursed till 
over two years of age. 2. ’Omeneth (root [jDx] ‘ con- 
firm,’ ‘support’) is a more general term applying 
to any female attendant in charge of children. 
Thus Naomi became nurse to Obed (Ru 45), and 
Mephibosheth was five years old when he fell from 
the arms of his nurse (’omeneth) 2S 44. 

8. The ‘nursing-father’ (jos Nu 11%, Is 49%) 
would be found only in families of rank and 
wealth. Among the Emirs or leading families of 
the Lebanon, one of the dependants, usually a 
poor relative, is appointed to this office. He 
becomes the constant companion, playmate, and 
guardian of the heir, carrying him when tired, 
and giving him later his first lessons in horse- 
manship and manly sports. In old age his re- 
lationship to the family is not forgotten, and care 
is taken that he shall not suffer want. In Pref. 
to AV the translators (apparently regardless of 
the difference between the nursing-father and the 
nursing-mother) say: ‘And lastly, that the Church 
be sufficiently provided for, is so agreeable to good 
reason and conscience, that those mothers are holden 
to be lesse cruell, that kill their children as soone 
as they are borne, then those noursing fathers and 
mothers (wheresoever they be) that withdraw from 
them who hang upon their breasts (and upon whose 
breasts againe themselves doe hange to receive the 
spirituall and sincere milke of the word) livelyhood 
and support fit for their estates.’ And Thomas 
Fuller is yet bolder when he says: ‘He set before 
the King the hainousnesse of sacriledge ; how great 
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a sinne it was when Princes, who should be nurs- 
ing-fathers and suckle the Church, shall suck from 
it’ (Holy Warre, ii. 5, p. 49). 

For the ’6ménim who acted as tutors (2 K 10! °%, 
cf, Est 2”), see EDUCATION, 1. G. M. MACKIE. 


NURTURE.—The verb to nurture occurs occa- 
sionally in Sirach as the translation of madetvw 
(Sir 18/2 2123 293 3119 40”). It is also found in 
2Es 82 ‘Thou . . . nurturedst it in thy law’ 
(erudisti eum in lege tua). The subst. is found 
in Wis 3" and Eph 64 as the tr. of madela, as 
well as in Sir 22” ‘want of nurture,’ Gr. dra- 
devola. Now both in LXX and NT radefa and 
mardevw describe, not ‘nurture’ in the modern 
use of that word, but training, especially such 
training or discipline as involves restraint and 
even chastisement. Chastise and chastening or 
chastisement are often the best translation, as in 
He 12-710, In Lk 2316 22 the verb is used of the 
scourging of a malefactor : it is rendered ‘ chastise’ 
inEV. Inthe 16th cent. ‘nurture’ was an excellent 
equivalent for waded and madela, as it contained 
the idea of training by means of chastisement or 
tribulation. Thus Dt 8° Tind. ‘As a man nurtereth 
his sonne, even so the Lorde thy God nurtereth 
the’ (AV and RV ‘chasteneth’) ; Dt 211* Tind. ‘ Yf 
any man have a sonne that is stuburne and dis- 
obedient that he will not herken unto the voyce of 
his father and voyce of his mother, and they have 
taught him nurture’; He 12” Tind. ‘And they 
verely for a feaue dayes nurtred us after their 
awne pleasure’; 1 K 12" Cov. ‘ My father correcte 
you with scourges, but I wyl nourtoure you with 
scorpions’; Ps 94° Cov. ‘He that nurtureth the 
Heithen, and teacheth a man knowledge, shal not 
he punysh?’ (see Driver’s note on this passage in 
Paral. Psalter, p. 477). Rutherford is fond of the 
word and illustrates its meaning in his day admir- 
ably: thus, Letters, No. xcvili. ‘I get my meat 
from Christ with nurture, for seven times a-day I 
am lifted up and casten down’; No. Ixx. ‘You 
have had your own large share of troubles, and a 
double portion ; but it saith your Father counteth 
you not a bastard; full-begotten bairns are nur- 
tured.’ 

Shaks. uses the word twice, and in both places 
in the sense of the result of training: Tempest, 
IV. i, 189— 


‘A born devil, on whose nature 
Nurture can never stick’; 


As You Like It, i. vii. 97— 


‘Yet am I inland bred 
And know some nurture.’ 


This is the meaning in Sir 31” and 40”, where 
AV has ‘ well-nurtured,’ RV ‘ well-mannered’ and 
‘well-instructed’: the Gr. is reracdeupévos. 
J. HASTINGS. 

NUTS.—The equivalent of two Heb. words— 
4. nwa botnim, repéBwOa, terebinthi. The (unused) 
sing., 22 bdten, of this is perhaps the cognate of 
the Arab. butm, the n being substituted for the m. 
This word in Arab. is generic for terebinth. Its 
generic character seems to have been lost in Heb., 
in which are several words the signification of 
which is uncertain as between the terebinth and 
the oak. (See OAK). Doubtless the form botnim, 
the plural of the assumed jpa, refers, in the only 
passage in which it occurs (Gn 431), to pistachio 
nuts. They are the fruit of Pistacia vera, L., a 
tree of the Order Anacardiacee, 10-20 ft. high, 
with 1-2 pair of odd pinnate leaflets 3-5 in. long, 
or simple ovate leaves. The nut is oblong, apicu- 
late, # in. long, 4 in. broad, with green oily 
cotyledons. Itis doubtfully indigenous, but every- 
where cultivated in the orchards near cities. The 
tree and its fruit are known as jisték. The nuts 


are a favourite luxury of the Orientals. While 
the Heb. on the one hand thus appropriated the 
term v3 to one species of the modern genus 
Pistacia, the Arabs, on the other, have appro- 
priated it to three other species of the same genus, 
allied to each other, but differing from the pis- 
tachio. They are P. Terebinthus, L., P. Pales- 
tina, Ehr. (which should be regarded simply as 
a variety of the foregoing), and P. mutica, 1a. 
and M. These are the true terebinths, and prob- 
ably the trees intended by 77x, and perhaps 
other Heb. words. (See OAK). They attain a 
height of 20-25 ft. and a diameter of 30-40. They 
have pinnate leaves, and small lenticular inedible 
fruits, from which an oil, used in tanning and 
other arts, is expressed. Probably both the 
Hebrews and the Arabs originally recognized the 
generic connexion between the pistachio and the 
terebinth. It is clear, from the LXX and Vulg., 
that those VSS recognized the analogy. RVm 
gives the gloss, ‘that is, pistachio nuts.’ It is 
interesting to note that in Mardin a terebinth is 
cultivated, under the name of jistwk, which bears 
fruit of the lenticular shape of the terebinth 
nutlets, but as large as a cherry stone, and with 
an edible kernel, resembling in taste pistachio 
nuts. Some such terebinthine tree must have 
been the wild stock of the pistachio. The city 
Betonim in Gad, east of the Jordan (Jos 13”), was 
doubtless named from trees, either of pistachio or 
terebinth. It is now called Botneh, a survival of 
its Heb. form, but carrying to Arab minds the 
meaning of the Arab. botn=‘ belly.’ 

2. Nas égéz. ‘This word also occurs but once 
(Ca 6"). The exact similarity to the Arab. jauz= 
‘walnut,’ and the universal cultivation of this 
tree in the East, make it practically certain that 
the walnut is intended. The LXX xdpvoy and the 
Vulg. nwx are generic, but also are often used 
specifically for the walnut. They are the seeds 
of the fruit of Juglans regia, L., a noble tree, 
growing in moist situations. It attains a height 
of 20-30 ft. and a diameter of 50-60. It is par- 
ticularly common around the village fountains, 
and along the mountain torrents. Its foliage is 
fragrant. The nuts are of excellent quality, and 
very cheap. One variety measures 2 inches in its 
long diameter. Post. 


NYMPHA or NYMPHAS.—A prominent member 
of the Church at Laodicea, at whose house a con- 
gregation was accustomed to meet, Col 4% The 
question of reading is a difficult one, chiefly because 
of the ambiguity of the evidence from the Latin 
and Syriac versions. But the reading ‘her house’ 
in B 67** seems best to explain the origin of the 
others. Lightfoot’s objection, that ‘a Doric form 
of the Greek name here seems in the highest degree 
improbable,’ though endorsed by T. K. Abbott (Zn¢. 
Crit. Com. in loc.), can hardly stand in face of the 
evidence for similar forms in Jn 115, Ac 9%8 (see 
Hort, App. p. 1634; Jannaris, Historical Greek 
Grammar, § 270). If this reading be adopted, her 
name must have been Nympha, and she must have 
occupied in the Church a position similar to that 
of Prisca at Rome (Ro 16%), and perhaps of Phoebe 
at Cenchrez (Ro 161), and Lydia at Philippi (Ac 
16”), If the reading ‘his house’ be adopted from 
DFGKL, etc., the name must be read Nymphas, 
and is probably to be regarded as a contraction 
for Nymphodorus. The reading ‘their house’ 
(SACP, etc.) would leave the form of the name 
uncertain. Nymphas and Eubulus are commemo- 
rated together as ‘Holy Apostles’ on Feb. 28, in 
the Greek Calendar. ‘There is nothing in NT to 
account either for the combination of the names or 
for the title. See Acta Sanct. Bolland. Feb. 28, 
pA: J. O. F. Murray, 
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OABDIUS (’Qa85(e)tos).—One of the sons of Ela 
wee had married a foreign wife, 1 Es 9?7= ABDI of 
zr 1076, 


OAK.—Three of the words tr* ‘oak’ in EV 
are perhaps derived from the root ox or 5x ‘to be 
prominent.’ They are (1) dy, pl. ody elim; (2) 
mpy ’@lah ; (8) jiox ’elén. The following analysis 
will show the renderings of LXX, Vulg., EV 

4. x only in const. Sy ’é. EV transliterate 
(Gn 14°) as part of the proper name El-paran, 
LXX repéBiv00s, Vulg. Campestria. EV render 
(Is 1%) ‘oaks,’ RVm ‘terebinths,’ LXX ctdwda, 
Vulg. tdoli. AV tr. (Is 57°) ‘idols,? AVm ‘oaks,’ 
RV ‘oaks,’ RVm ‘idols,’ LXX eldwda, Vulg. div. 
EV tr. (Is 61°) ‘trees,’ LXX yeveal, Vulg. fortes. 
EV tr. (Ezk 314) ‘height,’ AVm ‘upon them- 
selves,’ LXX twos, Vulg. swblimitas. 

2. nox ’eldh, EV tr. (Gn 354 LXX repéBwO0os, 
Vulg. terebinthus; Jg 64-9 LXX repéuw0os, Vulg. 
quercus; 2 § 18% 10-14 LXX opis, Vulg. guercus ; 
1K 134% LXX pis, Vulg. teredinthus; Is 19° LXX 
TepéBiv00s, Vulg. quercus; Ezk 6% LXX omitted, 
Vulg. quercus) ‘oak,’ RVm ‘terebinth.’ EV 
transliterate (1S 17? LXX om.; v.!9 dpis, Vulg. fere- 
binthus ; 219 LXX ‘Ha, Vulg. teredinthus) ‘ Elah,’ 
RVm in both ‘the terebinth.’ AV tr. (Is 61%) 
‘teil tree,’ RV ‘terebinth,’ LXX repéBiv00s, Vulg. 
terebinthus. AV tr. (Hos 4'%) ‘elms’ (see ELM), 
RV ‘terebinths,’ LXX dévdpoy cvcxidgov, Vulg. tere- 
binthus. 

3. poy edn, AV tr. (Gn 12° LXX pis, Vulg. con- 
vallis; 13° LXX dpis, Vulg. vallis; Dt 11° LXX 
dps, Vulg. vallis; Jg 42 LXX dps, Vulg. vallis ; 
9° LXX Bddavos, Vulg. guercus; 1S 103 LXX dpis, 
Vulg. quercus) ‘plain’ or ‘plains,’ RV ‘oak’ or 
‘oaks,’ m. ‘terebinth’ or ‘terebinths.’? AV (Jos 
19%) transliterates Allon (many edd. read }\>x), RV 
‘oak,’ m. ‘terebinth,’ B Madd, A Myre, Vulg. Elon. 

Thus it will be seen that the weight of the two 
Eng. versions for the first two words is ‘ oak,’ and 
AV for the last ‘plain,’ RV (certainly correctly) 
‘oak,’ m. ‘terebinth.’ The great diversity in the 
LXX and Vulg. in 1is partly due to the resemblance 
between the word for ‘oak’ and that for ‘ god.’ 

The other two words tr? ‘oak’ are in appearance 
derived from an unknown root >bx, though they 
differ from 2 and 3 only in punctuation. They are 
4%. aby allah (Jos 24"), EV ‘oak,’ LXX repéuvGos, 
Vulg. guercus. 5.})>x ’allén. This is always tr* 
‘oak’ in both Eng. versions. LXX give Bddavos, 
dpts, Vulg. quercus. The Arab. affords no clue to 
the meaning of any of the above terms, as there is 
no derivative from the cognate roots which refers 
toa tree. Itis thought by many (¢.g. Dillm., Del., 
cf. RVm) that 4, 2, and 3 denote the terebinth and 
4 and 5 the oak (Hos 48, Is 6 show that adyand py 
are distinct). See, further, articles TEREBINTH, 
TURPENTINE, and Dillmann’s note on Gn 125, 

There are nine species of oak in Pal. and Syria. 
(1) Q. Sessiliflora, Sm., a tall tree of subalpine 
Lebanon, with deciduous, sinuate-pinnate-lobed 
leaves. (2) Q. Lusitanica, Lam. (Arab. med/ié/ and 
balldt), a large tree, with deciduous, elliptical to 
oblong and sublanceolate, dentate or crenate leaves. 
It grows abundantly from the coast to the middle 
mountain regions. It bears numerous sorts of 
galls. (8) Q. Ilex, L., a low tree of the Syrian coast. 
(4) Q. Coccifera, L., the holm oak, Arab. sindidn, 
the largest of the oaks of Palestine. It has a 
flattened globular, very dense comus, often 40-50 


ft. in diameter, and 25-35 ft. high. It hag ever- 
green, ovate to oblong, spiny toothed or entire, 
glossy leaves, usually not over 1-2 in. long. It is 
generally planted near Moslem, Druze, and Muta- 
waly welys. A specimen of this tree, with very 
straggling branches, is the famous Abraham’s Oak, 
a tree, however, which is not more than 300-400 
years old. (See Hom TREE). (5) Q. Cerris, L. 
(Arab. ballit or likk). This has an oblong comus, 
often 50-60 ft. high, with deciduous, oblong, more 
or less pinnate-lobed leaves. It grows very luxuri- 
antly in the mountainous to subalpine regions, esp. 
in Cassius and Amanus. (6) Q. Ehrenbergii, Ky., 
is a medium-sized tree, with deciduous, ovate, 
pinnatisect or parted leaves. It is found only in 
the middle zone of Lebanon and Antilebanon. 
(7) Q. Aégilops, L., the Valonia oak (Arab. melliit), 
has a rounded comus, and deciduous, ovate to 
oblong, unequally coarse serrate leaves, often 2-3 in. 
long. The acorn is the largest belonging to any 
Syrian species, being often 1-2in. indiameter. The 
cupule contains much tannin, hence it is ex- 
tensively used in tanning, and is a standard article 
of commerce. This tree flourishes in the lower 
and middle mountain zones. (8) Q. Look, Ky. 
(Arab. Zikk), is a medium-sized tree or shrub, 
with deciduous, oblong, wavy, crenate-dentate 
leaves. It grows in forests in Lebanon and Anti- 
lebanon and Haurdn. (9) Q. Libani, Oliv., is a 
low tree or shrub, with lanceolate, glossy, coarsely 
dentate leaves. It grows in the middle zones of 
Lebanon, Cassius, Amanus, and northward. 

It will thus be seen that the several species of 
oak are among the most widely disseminated trees 
of Syria and Palestine. The mountains of Haurdn 
(Bashan, Is 2%, Ezk 27°, Zec 11?) have many oak 
trees still, mostly Q. Coccifera, Q. Aégilops, and 
Q. Lusitanica. Oak trees were planted by tombs 
(Gn 358). Few objects in Pal. or Syria are more 
striking than the immense oak trees, solitary or 
grouped near the welys. Oak trees were places of 
sacrifice (Hos 41°). From oak timber idols were 
made (Is 4414), The wood of the oak has always 
been used for fuel, for roofing of houses, and for 
shipbuilding (Ezk 27°). G. E. Post. 


OAR.—See SHIPS AND BOATS. 


OATH.—The leading terms for ‘ oath,’ ‘swear,’ 
etc., are 4. 778 noun and verb; Kal=‘swear,’ 
Hiphil ‘put under oath.’ This word has more 
especially the sense of ‘curse,’ LXX dpd, Vulg. 
maledictio; cf. the phrase abxb mn ‘become an 
execration,’ Nu 577 (P), Jer 2918 4238 4412 (see below). 
Cf. Ac 23! 14.21, where dvafeuarlfew is used of the 
Jews who bound themselves under an oath (curse) 
to kill St. Paul. 2. nyiay ‘oath,’ yaw (Niph.) 
‘swear,’ yaya (Hiph.) ‘cause to swear,’ ‘take an 
oath of one,’ ‘adjure,’ answering respectively to 
the LXX Spkos, durum or durdw, opxlfw or eopklfw, 
and the Vulg. juramentum or jusjurandum, jurare, 
adjurare. Theverb yaw is derived from yay ‘seven.’ 
Seven was regarded as a sacred number by the Sem- 
ites, and so the verb would mean literally ‘ to come 
under the influence of seven things’ (W. R. Smith, 
RS, p. 166; cf. above, p. 565). For example, seven 
animals would be killed or seven witnesses called. 

That we may understand the purpose and im- 
portance of oaths among the Hebrews in primitive 
times, the historical situation requires to be borne 
in mind. Before there was a collective national 
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life, with an accepted code of laws and a strong 
executive, any convention formed among men ha 
to be of the nature of a mutual understanding ; and 
when the agreement was one of much moment, it 
was made as binding as the circumstances of the 
time allowed, by the parties to it subjecting them- 
selves with all due solemnity to an oath. Ex- 
amples of oaths between men we have in Gn 2675" 
50”, Jos 28 915.18. In conformity with the entire 
usage, and with the externalism which was its 
principal feature, strict attention was given to the 
forms and technicalities employed; a kind of 
ritual was established in oath-taking. In par- 
ticular, the custom prevailed of killing an animal 
in the ceremonial, the symbolism in this case 
having been both elaborate and impressive. The 
practice is described in Gn 15 and Jer 34!*, The 
victim was divided into two pieces, and the per- 
sons concerned walked between the pieces, in testi- 
mony of their invocation of the like doom of 
destruction upon themselves if they proved un- 
faithful to their oath. The form of walking 
between the pieces after eating of the sacrifice 
is held by Robertson Smith to have been further 
indicative of the belief that the parties were taken 
within the mystical life of the victim. Among the 
simpler forms used there is the act of ‘ putting the 
hand under the thigh’ (Gn 247% 479) ; the under- 
lying idea is discussed by Dillmann, in loc. (See 
also art. THIGH). Or the hand is stretched out to 
heaven (Gn 14”; cf. Dn 127, Rey 10*-), this gesture 
by its naturalness explaining itself. 

The language of adjuration varies greatly. 
Among the commonest expressions are the phrases, 
“The Lorp do so to me, and more also,’ and ‘As 
the LorD liveth,’ or there is the extended form, 
‘As the Lorp liveth, and as thy soul liveth.’ 
Jacob swears by the fear (108, 2.¢. ‘the object of 
his fear’=God; cf. v.**) of his father Isaac (Gn 
315), and Joseph swears by the life of Pharaoh 
(Gn 42%), In early times the tribal god and an 
earthly ruler had not been sharply distinguished 
from each other in men’s thoughts: thus the 
practice of swearing by the prince or by the life 
of the prince would be accounted for. On the 
other hand, even when better things were to be 
expected after the establishment of ethical mono- 
theism, abuses were common among the scribes ; 
there was a declension by easy transitions from 
the invocation of the Deity to forms of adjuration 
by some of the familiar objects of earth. Thus 
one would swear by Heaven, by Jerusalem as the 
Holy City, by the earth, by his own head (Mt 
5548-), or again by the temple as the House of God, 
by the gold of the temple, by the altar, or by the 
gift on the altar (Mt 2316), 

As the Author of the world was invoked in 
adjuration, the idea prevailed that the oath, once 
uttered, had objective significance in the sense 
that it affected the course of nature; a conviction 
that may be taken to indicate in one aspect of it 
how even primeval man was feeling after the truth 
which was afterwards to be revealed, that ‘out of 
the heart are the issues of life.’ To take an oath 
was to come under a specified penalty in case of 
violation of the oath, to expose one’s self to a 
curse. Accordingly abx=‘oath or curse.’ Thus 
the princes of the congregation of Israel, having 
sworn to the Gibeonites to be at peace with them 
and to let them live, find that they must carry out 
their undertaking, at least in form, even when it 
was discovered that the Gibeonites had been de- 
ceivers, ‘lest,’ they said, ‘wrath be upon us be- 
cause of the oath which we sware unto them’ 
(Jos 9). And Saul resolved, in fulfilment of an 
oath he had uttered, to kill his son Jonathan, who 
was innocent (1S 144; ef. Mt 149). In Nu 5 
the oath of cursing, administered with the ritual 


of the water of bitterness, entails the most terrible 
consequences on the guilty; and in Zee 5\* the 
flying roll of the prophetic vision represents a curse 
‘like a bird of prey’ pursuing the wicked person 
over the face of the whole earth. In view of the 
far-reaching consequences involved in oath-taking, 
the law placed careful restrictions on the practice 
in the case of members of a family other than the 
head (Nu 30). ; ; 

Perjury on the part of a witness was punished 
with the same penalty which his testimony, if 
true, would have involved for the accused person 
(Dt 19258), : 

Oaths as between God and men. At a period 
when every important compact among men was 
confirmed by an oath, and when there was no 
other guarantee for the discharge of their lia- 
bilities by each of the parties concerned, the con- 
ception formed of God’s relation to His people was, 
and could only be, the conception of His making a 
promise to them under the sanction of an oath. 
When God is represented as taking an oath to the 
fathers, it is meant that those with whom He 
entered into relation gained the assurance that His 
fidelity to them and to His promise was unalter- 
able (cf. He 6%). His nature was partly understood 
through the thoughts and practices of the best 
men of the time; whereas a presentation of His 
ways and character by means of ideas which were 
entirely unconnected with, the current life of the 
age would have been meaningless and void of 
effect. The oath which God took to Abraham, and 
which is so often referred to, is given in Gn 224 ; 
‘By myself have I sworn, saith the LoRD .. . that 
in blessing I will bless thee, and in multiplying I 
will multiply thy seed as the stars,’ etc. 

When God is regarded as binding Himself by an 
oath, a period has been reached in the history of 
Revelation which is comparatively well defined 
both in respect to the initial and the closing stage 
of it. There has been an advance when the truth 
is communicated to man, in such a way as to be 
believed, that God makes and will without fail 
keep a promise, that He is spiritual and moral, and 
has an interest in man. On the other hand, the 
peculiar externalism of such religious faith is 
obvious; and it is apparent that only a very 
limited knowledge of the divine nature is attain- 
able, in the absence of practical proof of God’s 
intervention for good in the exigencies of earthly 
life. The experience and thought of the period in 
question are accordingly transcended; trust in 
God comes to be based on other ground. When 
the chosen peopre were formed into a nation, the 
warrant and motive for obedience, enforced again 
and again to the better mind of the Israelites, was 
the deliverance from Egyptian bondage, and the 
known goodness of Jehovah. Not merely because a 
promise had once been made and confirmed by an 
oath, but because God had saved the people, loved 
them, and brought His goodness in the law near to 
their heart, were they under obligation to serve 
Him. The old oath is frequently adduced indeed, 
but the spiritual and moral facts of the nation’s 
history are mainly rehearsed in attestation of the 
truth that God was faithful to His oath. In the 
New Covenant (Jer 31%), and above all in its 
completion in Christ, men’s knowledge of the Lord, 
their trust in Him, rests on His forgiveness of 
their sin, and on His creation of a new and better 
righteousness. 

On the human side in OT religion man took 
oath to God. An oath was ‘a peculiarly solemn 
confession of faith’ (Driver, Dewé. p. 95). Far from 
being reprehensible from the religious or moral 
point of view, the practice was incumbent on the 
pious, and had the promise of blessing. (‘Every 
one that sweareth by him shall glory,’ Ps 63%), 
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But it is requisite that one shall swear by Jehovah 
the true God, shall do so in truth and righteous- 
ness of spirit, and shall faithfully perform the 
oath (Jer 4? 126), It is sinful to swear by them 
that are no gods, as Baal, and so to acknowledge 
them, or by images or forms usurping the place of 
God, as the ‘sin of Samaria’ or the ‘ way’ (under- 
stood to be the ‘manner’ or ‘ritual’)* of Beer- 
sheba (Jer 121, Am 814). Also the double-dealing 
of those who swear zo the Lord and swear by 
Malcam is severely condemned (Zeph 1°). 

In the time of Christ, minute arbitrary dis- 
tinctions had been set up by the scribes and 
Pharisees in adjuration, such as were plainly 
destructive of the moral sense and amounted to 
a profanation of the name of God; and the abuse 
called forth from Christ the severest denunciation 
(Mt 2376), An oath which was to all appearance 
most solemn and binding was evaded after all by 
the methods of casuistry, by the tacit reservation 
that it had no force, that ‘it was nothing.’ The 
name of God was invoked to cover deliberate 
deceit. But our Lord goes further when He lays 
down the principle in the Sermon on the Mount, 
‘Swear not at all’ (Mt 5%: 87; so Ja 512). Men’s 
speech is to be ‘ Yea, yea; nay, nay.’ All com- 
munication between them is to be taken up to the 
sphere of perfect truthfulness. The introduction 
of oaths in particular cases implies a claim to 
some licence in departing from the truth in other 
cases. The practice which ostensibly promotes 
morality is thus, in fact, injurious to it. 

As the prohibition in Mt 5* seems absolute, the 
question arises whether Christ would have sanc- 
tioned the judicial use of oaths. In this connexion 
His own example may be pointed to when Caiaphas 
the high priest adjured Him by the living God 
that He should tell whether He was the Christ 
(Mt 26%). Jesus answered affirmatively without 
taking exception to the condition imposed. And 
St. Paul sometimes calls God to witness for the 
truth of his assertions (2 Co 178, Gal 1”), The will 
of Christ is the supreme and absolute standard of 
conduct, but the will can be ascertained only 
when regard is had to the conditions of time, 
place, and circumstance. The new law in Mt 5% 
is understood in its context. As compared with 
the old law which is mentioned in the previous 
verse, it is a concise, pointed expression of a neces- 
sary and enduring principle. But error is readily 
incurred by generalizing or by exalting the letter 
above the spirit, as in the case of the other injunc- 
tion, ‘give to him that asketh thee, and from him 
that would borrow of thee turn not thou away’ 
(Mt 5%). In determining whether and in what 
cases the use of oaths is in accordance with the 
mind of Christ, people have to ask what conduces 
to the advancement of Christian righteousness in 
the particular situations that are contemplated. 


LITERATURE.—W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites, on oath- 
taking and kindred practices in primitive Semitic times, esp. 
pp. 164 ff., 461 f.; art. Covenant in vol. i. of the present work ; 
the OT Theologies on the subject of Covenant; Wendt, Teach- 
ing of Jesus (Eng. tr.), i. p. 269 ff.; Smend, Alttest. Religionsge- 
schichte2 (see Index, s. ‘Bund’ and ‘Schwur’) ; Benzinger or 
Nowack, Heb. Archdologie, s. ‘Eid’; Gore, Serm. on Mount. 

G. FERRIES. 

OBADIAH (14724 and ny3zy).—4. The ‘steward’ 
or major-domo (maxby Wx, olkovéuos) of Ahab, 1K 
18% (’ABde.ov). From his youth he had feared the 
Lorp, v.”, and, during a persecution of Jahweh’s 
prophets by Jezebel, Obadiah is recorded to have 
concealed 100 of them in caves and fed them with 
bread and water, v.4.. While obeying the com- 
mission of Ahab to search for pasture for the 
perishing horses and mules, he was met by Elijah, 
and after some hesitation agreed to bear the pro- 
phet’s message to the king, v.%. 2, A Levite, 

* See, further, art. MANNER, p. 2374, note. 
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descended from Jeduthun, 1 Ch 9!° (B ’ABdad, A 
*OBdid)=Abda of Neh 11% 3, A Judahite, 1 Ch 
371 (ABded). 4 A chief of the tribe of Issachar, 
1 Ch 7 (B MeSded [prob. a scribal error], A 
’OBdid). 5. A descendant of Saul, 1 Ch 8%=944 
(Apd(e)ed). 6. A Gadite chief who joined David 
at Ziklag, 1 Ch 12° ('ABd(e)d). 7 Father of the 
Zebulunite chief Ishmaiah, 1 Ch 27} (’AB6(e).ov). 
8. One of the princes who were sent by Jehosha- 
phat to teach in the cities of Judah, 2 Ch 177 (B’Apid, 
A’ABéid). 9. A Merarite Levite who was one of 
the overseers of the workmen employed by Josiah 
to repair the temple, 2 Ch 34” (B’ABded, A’ ABdlas). 
10. The head of a family that returned with Ezra, 
Ezr 8° (B’Aded, A’ABadid), called in 1 Es 8% Aba- 
dias. 14. One of those who sealed the covenant, 
Neh 10° (’ABd(e):¢). 42. The eponym of a family of 
doorkeepers, Neh 12% (x°4 ’O@dias, BAN* om.). 
13. The prophet. See next article. 
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i, Name, and Place in the Canon. 
ii, Contents. 
iii. Unity and Date. 
iv. Condition of Text, Literary Characteristics, etc. 
Literature. 

This, the shortest of all the prophetical writings, 
consisting of only twenty-one verses, has an im- 
portance out of all proportion to its length, be- 
cause of the literary and exegetical questions it 
raises, and the diversity of opinion which still 
prevails as to the wnity and the date of the book, 
and the historical allusions it contains. 

i. NAME, AND PLACE IN THE CANON.—The name 
Obadiah is not uncommon in the OT (see pre- 
ceding article), and has been read on an ancient 
seal, inscribed ‘Obadyahu ‘ebhed hammelekh (see 
figure in Benzinger, Heb. Arch. p. 258). It occurs, 
like similar names, in the two forms 372» and 
may, of which the latter is used in the case of 
the prophetical book which forms our subject. 
The Massoretic pointing 7729, which is supported 
by LXX B ’OBéeo¥, implies, as is pointed out by 
G. A. Smith (Twelve Prophets, ii. 164 n.), the 
meaning ‘worshipper of J”’ (?cf. Obed-edom; see 
the cautious note of Driver, Text of Sam. p. 206), 
but the word might be vocalized 4°33y=n7)72y ‘ser- 
vant of J”’ (cf. AN ’AB5(e)cod; N72y of Neh 11!7||1 Ch 
916; and the name Addiel in 1Ch 5”). Of the 
particular Obadiah whose name the prophecy bears 
we know nothing, although Delitzsch conjectures 
that he may have been the prince of that name 
who, according to 2 Ch 17’, was sent by Jehosha- 
phat to teach in the cities of Judah. It must, 
indeed, remain uncertain whether the name is that 
of the author of the early prophecy contained in 
vv.1-10 (see below), or of the writer who supple- 
mented this and gave the book its present form, 
or whether (which Konig suggests as a possibility) 
both these authors bore the name Obadiah.* 

In the Hebrew Bible the Bk. of Obadiah stands 
fourth amongst the Twelve Minor Prophets, be- 
tween Amos and Jonah. It has been suggested 
by Kénig (Hinleit. 302) that this position may 
have been given to it by the collectors of the 
Canon in view of Am 9! (‘that they may possess 
the remnant of Edom’), which finds its echo and 
its supplement in Ob ¥ (‘they . . . shall possess 
the mount of Esau’), and of Ob? (‘a messenger 
is sent among the nations’), which might be sup- 
posed to find an illustration in the story of Jonah 
(cf. art. JONAH, in vol. ii. p. 748°). In the LXX 
Obadiah alone comes between Joel and Jonah, the 
order being Hos, Am, Mie, Jl, Ob, Jon, instead of 
the MT order Hos, Jl, Am, Ob, Jon, Mic. 

* We assume that 7°73y is a proper name and not merely an 
appellative, as is probably the case with ’23s71D ‘my messenger,’ 
which usage has converted into the familiar name Malachi. 
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Obadiah is one of the OT books that are not 
quoted in the New Testament. | 

ii. CONTENTS.—The prophecy is announced as 
‘concerning Edom.’ Jahweh has sent a messenger 
(vy) among the nations to stir up a general rising 
against her (v.?). 


The words niiy> ma *J1§ WX 73D must have been penned 


by the later writer (see below under ‘ Unity’) to introduce the 
quotation of the earlier oracle, beginning ‘We have heard,’ 
etc. ; for it is plain that the latter is a form of expression which 
could hardly be put directly into the mouth of Jahweh. 


Edom is to be brought low in spite of her trust 
in her rocky fastnesses (vy.?4). The ruin is to 
be complete, the spoiling beyond that of ordinary 
thieves (vv.>8). This destruction of Edom is to 
be wrought by the treachery of her former friends 
and allies (v.7). The wonted wisdom of Edom 
shall fail her in this extremity (vv.*°), The 
reason for this chastisement is the unbrotherly 
conduct of which Edom was guilty towards Judah 
in the day of its calamity when Jerusalem was 
sacked by foreigners, and lots cast over it (vv. 4). 
Edom is emphatically charged to desist from such 
conduct (vv.12"14), 


The imperatives in vy.12-14 appear to be due to the vivid 
picture which the writer calls up to himself of the conduct of 
Edom. He is really describing the past, but he speaks of what 
the Edomites had actually done as of what they ought not to do. 


The day of the Lord (on this conception see 
Driver, Joel and Amos [Index]; A. B. Davidson 
on Zeph 17 and in art. ESCHATOLOGY OF OT in 
vol. i. of this Dictionary, p. 735 ff.) is near upon 
all the nations, in whose destruction Edom shall 
share, being exterminated by the united ‘house 
of Jacob’ (including both Judah and Ephraim 
(vaVencane) ye 

The idea of a reunion of Judah and Ephraim in the last days 
appears elsewhere, ¢.g. in Jer 315.27, Zec 106,—The ‘ ye’ of v.16 
cannot be the Edomites, who are addressed throughout in the 
genuine passages by ‘thou.’ Moreover, Edom must be included 
in ‘all the nations.’ The ‘ye’ can only be the Jerusalemites. 
As Judah had once drunk the cup of Jahweh’s fury (for the 
expression cf. Ezk 2382, La 421, ‘Jer’ 5117, Hab 216, Ps 759 
[Eng. 8]; cf. also Jer 131214 [? Jehoiachin’s time] for a closely 
allied conception), so must the heathen now drink it. 


The house of Jacob shall reinherit their ancient 
possessions, Judah and Benjamin overflowing into 
Ephraim and Gilead, which are compensated by 
receiving the borderland of Pheenicia as far as 
Zarephath, while the Negeb dispossesses Esau of 
Mt. Seir, and the captives from Sepharad occupy 
the cities of the Negeb. ‘Saviours’ (cf. Jg 2% 
3° 15) shall defend Zion and ‘judge’ the mount of 
Esau, and the rule of Jahweh shall be established 
(Aaa 

The summary given of this last section is what upon the 
whole appears to us to be the most probable meaning, but 
much uncertainty attaches to it. Wellhausen, followed by 
Nowack, understands vy.19- 20 quite differently. He pronounces 
them to be an expansion of v.17, and declares that 3337 and 
nbawn cannot possibly be subjects of 37} (as AV and RV take 
them). They must be in apposition with 1wy 777nX and “ns 
pny respectively (both of which Wellh. pronounces inter- 
polated, because they have ny prefixed, while 1337 and n2awa 
want it). He remarks, further, that ‘Benjamin,’ if genuine, 
would reflect the late conception that Jerus. was situated in 
this tribe. But possibly it is a textual error, we expect rather 
a verb. jy, too, he suspects, for the ‘fields of Samaria’ 


would surely be included in the ‘fields of Ephraim.’ See, 
further, below under ‘ Date.’ 


iii. UNITY AND DATE.—Three leading forms of 
opinion haye prevailed regarding these: (1) that 
the Bk. of Obadiah is a unity and pre-exilic; (2) 
that it consists of two portions both post-exilic ; 
(3) that it is made up of an early pre-exilic and a 
late post-exilic passage. We zh al presently ex- 
amine each of these positions, but in the first 
place it will be well to consider a question whose 
answer will affect our final conclusion, namely— 


What is the relation between 061° and Jer 49"? ? 
The resemblance between these two passages 1s 
so close as to demand explanation. The facts are 
as follows :— 


Ob1=Jer 4914, except that in Jer the sing. *nyny is read 
instead of the plur. 130W, the pass. ptcp. Qal mdy replaces 
the perf. Pu‘al nw for ‘is sent,’ and the expressions used 
in summoning the nations have been modified and slightly 
expanded (Ob having monde) my 1333) 3p, Jer I¥2pn7 
ymomdiad soapy ardy aw). 

Ob 2=Jer 4915, except that in Jer an introductory °D is pre- 
fixed, that 7myN after 3 is wanting, and that for aNd 
‘greatly’ of Ob we have in Jer 0783 ‘among men’ paral- 
lel to 0°33 of the preceding clause. 

Ob 3a=Jer 49168, except that Ob wants the aayban * thy 
terribleness’ of Jer, that for 7x'wi of Ob we have in Jer 
qos ww, that yop is anarthrous in Ob, but has the 
article in Jer, that Jer inserts wh (‘holding’) before oi 
(‘height’), and replaces jniw (‘his dwelling’) by Y2a 
‘hill.’ Ob 3b ‘that saith in his heart’ is wanting in Jer. 

Ob 4=Jer 4916b, except that Jer substitutes °) for Ox, and 
omits ‘and though thou set [thy nest] among the stars.’ 


Ob 5 closely resembles Jer 499, but the order is reversed, Jer 
commencing with ‘if grape-gatherers came,’ etc., and the 


interrogative 7 is omitted before xb, making of the words 
an assertion instead of a question. The words ‘if spoilers’ 
and the exclamation ‘ How art thou destroyed !’ are want- 
ing in Jer, and for 3133) ‘steal’ we have innwi ‘destroy.’ 

Ob 6 resembles in thought, but only slightly in expression, 
Jer 4910, Note how wb ‘search out’ of Ob is replaced 
by wn in Jer. 

Ob 8 slightly resembles Jer 497. 

Ob % resembles Jer 4922b, 


It is evident that either Jeremiah borrowed from 
Obadiah or Obadiah from Jeremiah, or that both 
borrowed from a common source. The first and 
the third of these have been the favourite positions 
maintained, although Hitzig and Vatke have main- 
tained that Jeremiah formed the model for Obadiah. 
But an examination of the differences between 
the texts of Obadiah and Jeremiah in the passages 
common to both has satisfied the great majority of 
scholars that the more original form of the pro- 
phecy is in Obadiah. [Only in vy.? 116, the omis- 
sion of ‘1i\w ox, the reading nis2 for 1k, and the 
retaining of ansbon, can the superiority be awarded 
to Jeremiah]. . The logical connexion, too, is better 
in Obadiah. Qn the other hand, if Jeremiah is held 
to have borrowed from Obadiah, the following diffi- 
culties have to be faced. Not only has Jeremiah 
occasionally the better text, but Jer 497-22, if it be 
from the pen of Jeremiah, dates from the fourth 
year (B.C. 604) of Jehoiakim’s reign, whereas 
Ob "14, as we shall presently find reason to con- 
clude, presupposes the capture of Jerusalem b 
the Chaldzans and the destruction of the Jewish 
State. Hence the Bk. of Obadiah could not have 
lain before Jeremiah in its present form—a con- 
clusion which is strengthened when we note that 
it is only from the first nine verses of Obadiah 
that Jeremiah would thus have borrowed, although 
much of what follows these would have suited his 
purpose admirably. Wellh. and Nowack make 
Obadiah the direct model for Jer 497-22, but do not 
admit the genuineness of this passage, the former 
holding (with Stade, Smend, Schwally) that the 
whole of Jer 46-51 is non-genuine and late, the 
latter (with Giesebrecht, etc.) that many passages 
in these chapters, including 497-22, must be denied 
to Jeremiah. Nowack would account for the 
superiority of Jer 49°15 to Ob &2 by supposing 
that in Ob? we have probably a textual corrup- 
tion and in y.° an interpolation both introduced 
subsequent to the use of Obadiah by ‘Jeremiah.’ 

The safest conclusion appears to be that Jeremiah 
and Obadiah borrowed from a common source, and 
that Obadiah incorporated this with less alteration 
than Jeremiah. 
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To return now to the three views noted above as 
to the date of the book in its present form. What 
we have said in comparing Jeremiah and Obadiah 
would suflice to show the improbability, not to say 
the impossibility, of (1) the view that the whole 
of Obadiah is pre-exilic and that the book is a 
unity (Caspari, v. Hofmann, Delitzsch, Nigelsbach, 
Keil, vy. Orelli, Kirkpatrick, Peters). The objec- 
tions to the unity and an early date for the whole 
book are mainly three: (a) the nations are in vv.!-7 
God’s instruments of vengeance against Edom, 
whereas in v.1 they are all alike (Edom included) 
the object of Divine chastisement ; (6) vv." cannot 
have a satisfactory sense assigned to them except 
on the view that they refer to the capture of Jerus. 
and the deportation of the Jews by Nebuchadrezzar 
(cf. v.29 ‘the captivity of Jerusalem’); (c) thereisa 
difference in style between the two halves of the 
book, the first being terse, animated, and full of 
striking figures, while the second is diffuse and 
marked by poverty of ideas and trite figures. The 
occasion to which those who make the book a unity 
generally ascribe it is the capture of Jerusalem by 
the Philistines and Arabians in the time of Jehoram 
(c. 850 B.c.). But while this occurrence, regarding 
which, unfortunately, we have no information 
apart from 2 Ch 21°, might account for vv.t-), it 
is quite inadequate to explain vv.1)-, 

(2) Wellhausen holds that vy.!-4 allude to the 
attitude displayed by Edom at the taking of 
Jerusalem by the Chaldzeans, but he sees no reason 
for making vv.1’ [he considers vy.® ® interpolations] 
earlier. The attack upon Edom by treacherous 
friends and allies he cannot refer to any action on 
the part of Assyria, Babylon, or Persia, or of Moab 
or Ammon, not to speak of Judah or Israel, but 
must have in view, he thinks, the small nomadic 
neighbouring peoples.* The Edomites were, as a 
matter of fact, expelled from their original settle- 
ments by Arab tribes. This took place subsequent 
to the capture of Jerusalem, so that the main 
ground for separating vv.!°"4 from vv.!-7 seems to 
Wellh. to fall away.t The Arabs had begun to 
press northwards in the beginning of the 6th 
cent. (perh. Zeph 2%, ef. v.7; Ezk 25%5-1°), and at 
length we find them in B.c. 312 settled in Petra 
(Diodor. xix. 94); cf. the Arabic name Gebal for 
Sewr in Ps 838, dating perhaps from about the same 
time. During the intermediate period we hear of 
Geshem or Gashmu the Arabian in Neh 219 6}: 2: 6, 
and Wellh. thinks that Mal 11> (first half of 5th 
cent.) may refer to the same phase of the expulsion 
of the Edomites by the Arabians as is represented 
in Ob?4, Of course he does not contend that all 
the Edomites were driven into the Negeb (which, 
he thinks, Ob” designates as the then dwelling- 
place of Esau). Many may have remained in their 
original homes, where under Arab rule they would 
be the special representatives of Nabatzan culture, 
and this would account for the numerous Hebrew 
proper names that occur among the Nabatzeans. 
Wellh. does not attempt to fix the date of vv. ", 
but simply remarks that v.21 might refer to the 
conquest of Idumeza by John Hyrcanus. 

Wellh. is closely followed in the above conclusions 
by Nowack, who fixes as the terminus a quo for 
vv.) 4the date of the capture of Jerusalem (B.C. 586), 
but thinks it should probably be brought down to 
a date shortly after that of Malachi. Vv.-?! are 
much later, belonging to a time when eschatological 
hopes filled men’s minds, but we are not in a 


* It may perhaps be not without interest, in view of the use 
of the term ‘thieves’ in v.5, to compare the application to the 
same (?) tribes of the word daikanw (in the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets) which Winckler interprets ‘robbers’ or ‘ murderers.’ 

+ G. A. Smith agrees with Wellh. that v.7 (which is not found 
in the parallel passage in Jer) probably refers to the expulsion 
of the Edomites by the Arabs, but assigns vy.1-6 to an earlier 
date. 
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eatin to fix the date more precisely. Both 
Vellh. and Nowack insist strongly that vv.1¥ 
describe what has actually happened, not what is 
gong to happen, to Edom. It is different with 
vv.°"31, where, however, the punishment of Edom 
is to be simply an episode in the larger scheme of 
judgment upon all nations.* 

Hitzig, who makes the whole book post-exilic, 
seeks to fix the date of Obadiah from the words in 
v.9 mn Sno nba, which he renders ‘the captivity of 
this fortress,’ alluding to the fortress of Egypt to 
which many Jews were carried captive by Ptolemy 
Lagi (cf. Jos. Ant. XU. i. 1, c. Ap. li. 4), In 
B.C, 3812 Antigonus ordered an expedition against 
Petra, to which Hitzig would refer the words of 
Ob! ‘We have heard a report,’ etc. The chief 
objection to this is that before 312 (see above) 
Petra had ceased to belong to Edom and had 
passed under the rule of the Arabians. 

(3) As we have seen above, the view strongly 
commends itself that vv.t9(¥ 1 are pre-exilic and 
borrowed py faithfully from an older source, 
whereas vy.!-#1 presuppose the capture of Jeru- 
salem and the Exile. 

This was the view of Ewald, and is adopted substantially by 
Kuenen, Cornill, Wildeboer, Driver, etc. According to Ewald 
(so also G. A. Smith), the later prophet lived in the Oaptivity 
(v.20, which Ewald renders ‘of this coast’). The occasion of the 
earlier prophecy Ewald (improbably) supposed to have been 
when Elath was restored by Rezin to the Edomites (2 K 166 
Keré and RVm), and its author to have been a contemporary of 
Isaiah. K6énig, who accepts the view that Obadiah consists 
of a pre-exilic and an exilic or post-exilic portion, analyzes 
thus: (a) vv.1-10 [but v.7, whose concluding words are pleo- 
nastic alongside of v.8, is probably an expansion; perhaps 


also v.9 on account of the late Syp] 16.18. 19a 20b ; () vy. 11-15. 
16b. 17. 19b. 20a. 21, 


It appears, upon the whole, most probable that 
not only the Exile but the Return belong to the 
past. Note that there is no prediction of the re- 
building and re-populating of the capital, Jeru- 
salem. The expressions in the closing verses are 
best satisfied by a date such as Nowack postulates 
for vv.1"14 (c, 4382 B.C.), or, perhaps preferably, later 
still. It is unfortunate that the text and the 
meaning of these verses are so doubtful. 

A good deal has been built on the mention in v.?! ) 
of Sepharad or (see Driver, LOT ® p. 320) Sépharéd, 
for which the LXX has, AB ’E¢padd, Q* Zadapad, 
Q* =¢padd. Targ. Onk. gives s:p5oy, t.e. Hispania, 
Spain; hence the origin of the name Sephardim 
for Spanish as distinguished from German (Ash- 
kenazim) Jews. If the MT is correct, the reference 
will be either to yeas of the Persian inscriptions, 
which lay in Bithynia or Galatia—a district con- 
quered by Cyrus and organized into a satrapy by 
Darius Hystaspis—or Shaparda in S.W. Media, 
mentioned in inscriptions of Sargon (B.C. 721-705). 
The latter reference is adopted by Schrader (edlin- 
schrift u. Geschichtsforschung, 116 tt., KAT, 446 f. 
[COT ii. 145f.]), and is pronounced ‘exceedingly 
probable’ by Frd. Delitzsch (Paradies, 249). Sayce 
(HCM 482 ff.) and Cheyne (Founders of OT 
Criticism, 3114.) contend for Cparda [G. A. Smith, 
who believes the later part of Obadiah to have been 
written during the Exile, would hold, if Cparda is 
meant, that the reference to it is a late insertion]. 
While Sayce is content to postulate a ‘compara- 
tively late date’ for the prophecy, Cheyne would 
definitely assign it to the period (c. 350 B.C.) when 
Artaxerxes Ochus deported many Jews who had 
taken part in the great revolt against the Persian 
supremacy. Jl 3°(‘the children also of Judah and 
the children of Jerusalem have ye sold unto the 
Grecians [Jévdnim], that ye might remove them 
far from their border’) may refer to this. It is 
noteworthy that in the inscriptions Cparda is always 
mentioned in immediate connexion with Jaund, 


* Wor this conception, cf. Zeph 12f 38, Jer 25926, Ezk 36-38, 
Is 4520 636 6616. 18f., ‘Ig’ 341-3, Zec 123.4 142. 3. 1215, 
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OBED-EDOM 


i.e. ‘Tonians’ or ‘Greeks.’ See, further, art. 
SEPHARAD. 

Cornill considers that the late prophecies ‘Is’ 
34. 35, in which, as in Obadiah, eschatological hopes 
are connected with the downfall of Edom, were 
certainly known to the author of Obadiah. 

The following parallels between Obadiah and Joel 
may be noted: Ob” and Jl] 4 [Eng. 3] ® have ponn 
in common ; Ob" and J] 4 [Eng. 3] both contain 
the expression 773 32 ‘they cast lots,’ which is 
found elsewhere only in Nah 3%; Ob and Jl 4 
[Eng. 3]* 14; Ob?” and J] 3° [Eng. 2°] 4 [Eng. 3]27. 
In all these instances the probability appears to be 
that it is Joel who quotes from Obadiah and not 
vice versa (see G. Buchanan Gray in EFzpositor, 
Sept. 1893, p. 208 ff., and cf. Cheyne, Founders of 
OT Criticism, 312, and Driver, Joel and Amos, 
19 ff.). 

iv. CONDITION OF TEXT, LITERARY CHARACTER- 
ISTICS, ETC.—The text of Obadiah is in several in- 
stances corrupt, and in not a few cases suspected of 
being so. It may, indeed, be suggested that Well- 
hausen and Nowack are unduly suspicious of the 
MT, and that the former is rather fond of dropping 
sarcastic remarks such as that on v.7: ‘von 32” PN 
j2 selber gilt—es ist kein Sinn darin.’ Still the 
number of blanks which both these scholars leave 
in their translation of Obadiah and the frequent 
emendations they propose give a fairly correct 
impression of the condition of the text. The 
following may be noted as points connected with 
the vocabulary and the text that merit attention— 


v.2. DIN3, the original reading, was probably corrupted into 
1 first by the loss of its final 0 and then by the change of the 
initial 2 into PD. 

v.3, ‘Dh must be supplied from Jer 4916 before D179. 

y.4, DXy must be changed into Owm (LXX 67%). 

vy.5-7, The exclamation )%)73 3s and the whole of v.8 (in 
which Edom is spoken of in the 3rd person instead of being di- 
rectly addressed, as formerly, by ‘ thou’) are regarded by Wellh. 
and Nowack as interpolated. There can be little doubt that 
‘77W ON should be deleted.—Note in v.6 the da. acy. Y3E¥D 
‘his treasures.’—v.7> is hopelessly corrupt. 1D, which in Hos 
513, Is 16 means ‘running sore,’ cannot have the sense of ‘snare’ 
established for it. The LXX ésdp« may rest upon a reading sd 


or 77)sD ; Chald. has npn, Syr. Aquila’s rendering 


ixideois (cf. his tr™ of ND in Hos 518 by cvydeozéc) implies same 
text as MT. jon), which is wanting in LXX, and to which it 
is very hard in the context to give a tolerable sense, has 
probably arisen by dittography from the preceding qobvi, 
Hitzig and Graetz propose to supply WIN before it (‘the men 
who ate thy bread’), It may be noted that v.7a is in the kinah 
measure (see LAMENTATIONS [Book OF], p. 20%); cf. Jer 3822b, 
whose relation to Obadiah is doubtful, but it is clear that one 
of the two passages must have served as the model for the other 
(Driver, LOT’ 6 320). 

y.10, ?opi2, if genuine, should be attached to the beginning 
of v.10 (so LXX, Syr. Vulg.), but it may have been originally 
a marginal gloss to DMD. Ewald, who gives it the same posi- 
tion as MT, takes it as=‘ without battle.’ 

vwv.12-14, [533] 1923 in v.12 isa ga. Aey.; cf. 733 (also kz. 
Aey.) in Job 313, All these three verses are in the kindh measure. 
It is possible that v.12, if it is genuine, should follow instead of 
preceding y.18 (so Wellh., Nowack). For the thrice repeated O7'S 
(Quy) in y.13 the LXX has révav aicdy, crtOpov aitiv, &awarlus 
atréy (this last also in v.12 for 07°), which makes the correct- 
ness of the monotonous MT all the more suspected. For aynbvin 
in v.13 we ought certainly to read 7) 12vn (so Ewald, followed 
by Nowack, Kénig and others).—p7= in v.14 is very doubtful 
(LXX diezBorui, Symm. guyadeias). The only other occurrence 
of the word isin Nah 31, where it means ‘ violence’ (LXX ddiz/a ; 
cf. the use of the verb p15 in Ps 73 [Eng.2] as applied to a lion 
tearing his prey in pieces). Graetz conjectures for Ob 14 yueo 
‘the breach,’ but, as Nowack points out, the fugitives are 
thought of as already beyond the breach. 

y.15b, Wellh. and Nowack transpose the order of the clauses 
of v.15 and make 5b the appropriate conclusion of v.14 and of 
the original prophecy, while 15a introduces the later supplement 
to this. 

y.16, 3), if genuine, would describe the incoherent or mean- 
ingless utterances (cf. Job 6%, Pr 2025) of an intoxicated man, 


but we should probably emend (with Wellh. and Nowack) to 3} 
‘reel or stagger.’ 

v.20f have suffered a good deal of corruption. A verb to nba 
may have dropped out, and Pata is doubtful. LXX 4 epx% must 
have connected the word in some way with 707 ‘begin.’ 
Neither ‘ host’ nor ‘ fortress’ seems to give an appropriate sense, 
and Ewald’s ‘coast’ is purely conjectural. Possibly for Wy 
D°3y35 we should read 2 72 ‘land of the Oanaanites,’ 7.e. 
Pheenicia. In y.21 p’ywip ‘saviours’ is suspected by Wellhausen 
and Nowack. Graetz (with LXX, Syr., Aq., Theod.) reads Dyy3 
‘those who have been saved by Jahweh.’ Perhaps he is right in 
reading 70/) for 772 (LXX 4 bpovs). 


Like Joel, which is probably later still, Obadiah 
is written in good Hebrew, and it cannot be said 
that the diction of the post-exilic portion shows 
any marked signs of lateness as compared with 
vv.-0, The only Aramaism in the book is >»p of 
y.%, and, as we have seen above, this may have 
been originally a marginal gloss. | j 

The closest parallels to the spirit of Obadiah, 
with its fierce hatred of Edom and its threatenings 
against the goyim, are to be found in Ezk 25'#- 
35, Ps 137, La 4%, Is 34 f. (cf. especially Ob 
and Is 34?) 636, 

LirERATURE._(A) Commentaries: Caspari, Der Prophet Ob. 
ausgelegt, 184%; Ewald, Prophets of OT (Eng. tr.], il. 277 ft 
Seydel, Der Proph. Ob. 1869; Hitzig-Steiner (in Kgf. Haeg. 
Hdbch.), 1881; Keil2, 1888; Meyrick (in Speaker’s Comm.) ; 'T. 
T. Perowne (in Cambridge Bible), 1889; von Orelli (in Strack 
and Zéckler's Kgf. Kommentar), 1888; Pusey, The Minor 
Prophets ; Wellhausen, Die kleinen Propheten, 1893 ; Nowack, 
do. 1897; Peters (Rom. Cath.), Die Prophetie Obadjas, 1892 ; 
Bachmann, Der Proph. Ob. 1892. Reference may be made also 
to Reuss, AZ’ ii. 560 ff. ; Farrar, The Minor Prophets (in ‘Men 
of the Bible’ series), 175 ff.; G. A. Smith, The Book of the 
Twelve Prophets (in ‘ Expositor’s Bible’), ii. 163 ff.; Kirkpatrick, 
Doctrine of the Prophets, 33 ff. 

(B) Works of Introduction: Driver, LOT'S xviii, 320f. Add. 
and Corr. xxii; Wildeboer, Lit. d. AZ’, 216, 303 ff.; the 
Hinleitungen of Konig (p. 360 ff.), Strack (p. 102 ff.), Cornill 2 
(p. 178 ff.), Kuenen (§ 72, 3-4). 

(C) Miscellaneous: Delitzsch in Zeitschr. f. luth. Theologie, 
1851, p. 91 ff.; Boehme in ZATZ'W, vii. (1882), p. 224 ff. ; 
Vaihinger in Merx’ Archiv, i. 488 ff. ; Budde in ZAT7'W xii. 
(1887) p. 40 ff.; Graf on Jer 49; Briggs, Messianic Prophecy, 
315 f.; Cheyne, .Mownders of OT Criticism, 311 f.; Sayce, 
HOM 482 f.; Schrader, Keilinschrift u. Geschichtsforschung, 
116 ff., KAT 2 446 f. (COT ii. 145 f.]; Frd. Delitzsch, Paradies, 
249. J. A. SELBIE, 


OBAL.—Gn 1078. See EBAL, No. 4. 


OBDIA (A ‘OBéia, B ‘OBBed), 1 Es 5*8, the same 
as Habaiah (‘OBad), Ezr 25, or Hobaiah, Neh 7°. 
—The Vat. MS here preserves the more correct 
form of the name. 


OBDURACY.—See HARDENING. 


OBED (ra\y).—1. The son of Boaz and Ruth 
(Ru 447 0875) of whom the women said to Naomi 
at his birth: ‘He shall be unto thee a restorer 
of life and a nourisher of thine old age’ (Ru 4%). 
He was nursed in his infancy by Naomi, and grew 
up to become the father of Jesse the father of 
David, and an ancestor of our Lord (cf. Mt 15, Lk 
3). There seems no reason to doubt that David 
was really the grandson of Obed. 2. A descendant 
of a daughter of Sheshan who was married to an 
Egyptian servant (1 Ch 2%, B 0678, A ’IwBHd). 
Obed’s father’s name was Ephlal. His son’s name 
was Jehu. 3. One of ‘the mighty men of the 
armies’ of David (1 Ch 1147, By 'Iw870, A ’IwB7Hd). 
4% A son of Shemaiah and grandson of Obed- 
edom, who belonged apparently to ‘the courses 
of the doorkeepers’ (1 Ch 261-7, B ‘0678, A 
"IwB7d). 5. The father of Azariah, who was one 
of ‘the captains of hundreds’? who combined with 
Jehoiada for the deposition of Athaliah and the 
setting up of Joash as king (2 Ch 23!, B ’0876, 
A "IwB76). H. A. REDPATH. 


OBED-EDOM (o4y 729. 


The second part of the 
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name is probably but not certainly that of a god. 
Cf. the similar names ‘Abd-Ashtart, ‘Abd-Mel- 
kart, etc., and see Driver, Heb. Text of Sam. p. 
206f.; LXX B ’ABeddapd, "ABeddapdu, “ABacddu, 
"ABdedbu,’ABSoddu, laBdeddu ; A shows the additional 
forms ’ABeddaddu, ’ABeddapdv, "IaBdoddu).—4. A 
Philistine, a native of Gath, who lived in or near 
Jerusalem. It was in his house that David de- 
posited the ark after the death of Uzzah, and here 
it remained three months, bringing a blessing by 
its presence (28 6%). In the parallel narrative, 
1 Ch 134, the Chronicler characteristically writes, 
‘the ark of God remained with the family of Obed- 
edom in his house.’ The last three words here 
refer not to O. but to the ark. This would have 
been rendered evident if RV had changed ‘his’ 
into ‘its.’ The Chronicler was unable to conceive 
of the ark remaining in the house of an uncircum- 
cised Philistine, so he constructs a house for it 
within the house, or on the property, of Obed- 
edom. (See Kittel’s note, ad loc., in Haupt’s O7, 
and Bertholet, Stellung d. Isr. z. d. Fremden, 
p. 182f.). It is in all probability the same O. that 
appears as 2. The eponym of a family of door- 
keepers in the temple, 1 Ch 15'8- 24 16% 26% 8 15, 
2 Ch 25%, It is easy to understand how the story 
of O.’s connexion with the ark might transform a 
Gittite into a Levite (cf. the analogous cases of 
Samuel, who in 1S 1’ isan Ephraimite, but in 1 Ch 
67 a Levite; and the temple-guard, which in 2 K 11 
consists of the king’s foreign mercenaries, but is 
converted in 2 Ch 23 into Levitical watchmen). 3. 
The eponym of a post-exilic family of singers, 1 Ch 
NS ABLG?, J. A. SELBIE. 


OBEDIENCE, OBEY.—These terms are, with 
two exceptions (RV Gn 49°, Pr 30!’, where they 
render the rare word 777:), the translation in 
OT of the Hebrew word yov shadma‘, to ‘hear’ 
(so RV Jer 113, where AV has ‘obey’), to 
‘hearken,’ by which term it is rendered AV Gn 
317, Lv 2614, Dt 18 etc., and often in RV, 
where AV translates ‘obey’ (e.g. Ex 57, Dt 4°, 
Jos 5° etc.). In NT it has several Greek equiva- 
lents. The most frequent is vraxotw, lit. to 
‘hearken,’ the LXX tr. of the Heb. yow. Other 
NT words for ‘obey’ are zefOoua, lit. to ‘be 
persuaded’ (so Ac 5% 87, Ro 28, Gal 57 ete. 
The use of the negative forms dredéw, darebys, 
ametOea is frequent, to denote disobedience), and 
mevOapxéw, a word expressing obedience to rulers 
(so Ac 57 ® “We ought to obey God rather than 
men,’ Tit 31). trordccouat, which AV twice renders 
‘obey,’ means properly to ‘be subject,’ a tr? which 
RV rightly substitutes in 1 Co 14™, Tit 2° 9. 

While occasionally used to express a relation 
between man and man (¢.g. the relation between 
parents and children, Dt 21}*; the case of the 
children of Jonathan the son of Rechab, Jer 
354-38; cf. Pr 30!”), or between subjects and 
rulers (2S 22, 1 Ch 29%, Is 11% cf. Gn 49), 
the characteristic use of obedience in the Bible 
is to denote the right relation between man 

It may be called the fundamental OT 
As such it is distinctly contrasted b 
Samuel with sacrifice in the classical passage, 1 
15”, ‘Hath J” as great delight in burnt-ofterings 
and sacrifices as in obeying the voice of J”? 
Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and to 
hearken than the fat of rams.’ It is the one 
thing which God requires (Jer 11’), and which 
from the first determines His attitude to His 
creatures. It was the cause of the blessing of 
Abraham (Gn 22!® 26°). It is the condition of 
Israel’s receiving the covenant blessing (Ex 19° 
‘Now, therefore, if ye will obey my voice indeed, 
and keep my covenant, then ye shall be a peculiar 
treasure unto me among all peoples.’ Cf. Ex 24’, 


Dt 1177 28 301-0, Jer 118), As such it is made 
prominent in all later renewals of the covenant 
(Jos 244, 1 § 121-15; cf. Neh 916 17. 26) and is in- 
sisted upon by the prophets as the condition of 
those future blessings to which they look forward 
(Is 1, Zec 6). Disobedience, on the other hand, 
is threatened with the severest penalties (Dt 11% 
28%, Lv 26, Jer 9! 18! Is 6512), even to 
utter destruction (Dt 87 ‘As the nations which 
J” maketh to perish before you, so shall ye perish ; 
because ye would not obey the voice of J” your 
God’; ef. Jer 12'7), It is the explanation of all 
Israel’s misfortunes, whether in the past or the 
present (Jos 5°, the wanderings in the wilderness ; 
Jg 28, the failure to conquer the inhabitants of 
Canaan ; 2 K 18”, the Captivity ; cf. Neh 91”, Zeph 
3°, Is 4274, Dn 91° 2, and esp. Jer, who continually 
emphasizes the disobedience of Israel, 7-74 118 
17% 2271 3273 40° 44°35), No matter how plausible 
the prophet, if he urge to disobedience, his message 
is to be disregarded (Dt 13°). No matter how 
earnest the prayer, if contradicted by a disobedient 
life, it can hope for no acceptance (Dt 26%: }, Jer 
313-14), Yet, on the other hand, no sin is so great 
but it shall receive forgiveness, if penitence mani- 
fest itself in the fruit of obedience (Dt 4°? 30? 8, 
Jer 263), 

While the duty of obedience is specially associ- 
ated in OT with the precepts of the Law (so 
Dt 30%, Ex 247, Jer 44%), it is not restricted 
thereto. No commandment of J”, however de- 
livered, can safely be disregarded (cf. Ex 5%, the 
case of Pharaoh ; 1S 151% 2° 2818 Saul, in the case 
of Amalek; 1 K 20%, the prophet who disobeyed 
J”; Jer 38° 4218. 21 444.7, the matter of the Egyp- 
tian alliance). Hence it is required, not merely in 
the case of J” Himself (Job 361: ?, cf. Ex 2370-2, 
the Malak J”; Pr 578, the divine Wisdom), but 
of His human representatives (Joshua, Nu 27”, 
Jos 1”; the judges, Jg 2!7; Samuel, 18 8”; the 
future prophet, Dt 18"; the servant of J”, Is 501°). 

In many points the NT usage follows the OT 
(cf. the references to Israel in Ro 10', Ac 7%°, He 
2? 118). Ina few cases obedience is predicated of 
inanimate objects (the wind and the sea, Mt 8”, 
Mk 4“, Lk 8”; the mountains, Lk 17°), or of the 
evil spirits in the presence of Christ (Mk 1”). 
With these exceptions, it is used of men, either in 
their human relations (children to parents, Eph 61, 
Col 3; wives to husbands, 1 P 3°; servants to 
masters, Eph 65, Col 3”), or more frequently in 
their relations to God (Ac 5”), to Christ (2 Co 10°), 
or to their human representatives, as the apostles 
(Paul, 2 Th 34, Ph 2”, 2 Co 2°, Philem 2!; Titus, 
2 Co 7). Characteristic of the Greek usage is 
the impersonal use of the object. Men are said to 
be servants of sin (Ro 61”), unrighteousness (Ro 2°), 
obedience (Ro 61°), the truth (Ro 28, Gal 5”), the 
teaching (Ro 61”), the word (1 P 3}), the gospel 
(2 Th 18, 1 P 41"), the heavenly vision (Ac 261"). 

The importance of obedience is no less empha- 
sized in NT than in OT. It is at once the cause 
and the condition of salvation. Through one act 
of obedience (Ro 51%) Christ became to all His 
followers the author of an eternal salvation (He 5°). 
But this salvation is only to be obtained on con- 
dition that they also obey (He 5°). In His fare- 
well address to His disciples Christ makes obedi- 
ence the supreme test of love (Jn 14 *, cf. Dt 
5), Paul declares that the obedience of the 
Christian should extend even to the very thoughts 
(2 Co 105). On the other hand, disobedience is the 
supreme evil. By Adam’s act of disobedience sin 
entered the world (Ro 5”). Israel’s troubles in the 
days of the old covenant were due to the same 
cause. Still worse is the case of those who 
disobey under the new covenant (He 2”). Such 
shall receive dreadful punishment, even eternal 
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destruction at the Parousia of Christ (2 Th 
18 9), 

Since the great duty which God requires under 
the new covenant is faith in Christ, obedience for 
the Christian takes the form of faith, as Ro 1° 
1626, where the two words are combined in the 
expression ‘the obedience of faith’ (cf. Ac 6’, He 
118, the case of Abraham). Hence obedience re- 
ceives in the Epistles the technical meaning of 
acceptance of the Christian religion. So without 
qualifying words Ro 1518 16, 1 P 1? (cf. Ro 6” 
“Ye became obedient from the heart to that form 
of teaching whereunto ye were delivered’); Gal 
57, Ro 28, obedient to the truth; 1 P 31, the word ; 
2Th 18, 1 P 4", the gospel. ‘The phrase ‘chil- 
dren of obedience’ is used in 1 P 144 as equivalent to 
Christians. On the other hand, the expression 
‘sons of disobedience’ is used by St. Paul to 
denote those who belong to this world (Eph 2? 
5®, Col 3°). 

The great example of obedience is Christ, who 
‘humbled himself, becoming obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross’ (Ph 28); who, 
‘though he was a Son, yet learned obedience by 
the things which he suffered; and having been 
made perfect, he became unto all them that obey 
him the author of eternal salvation’ (He 5%, cf. 
Ro 5). Hence it should be the effort of every 
Christian to bring every thought into captivity 
to the obedience of Christ (2 Co 105). 

LirERATURE.—Cremer, Bib.-Theol. Lex. sub bixruxoiw, reiGoucs, 
and cognates; Harless, Christian Ethics (Eng. tr.), 115-125; 
Weiss, Bibl. Theol. of NT, Index ; Cheyne, Origin of the Psalter, 
363-380. The subject is treated homiletically by H. P. Liddon, 
Some Words of Christ, 63; P. Brooks, Light of the World, 340 ; 
F. W. Robertson, Sermons, ii. 94; H. E. Manning, Sermons, 


i. 117, 129, 242, 287. W. ADAMS BROWN. 


OBEISANCE.—‘ Obeisant’ and ‘ obeisance,’ com- 
ing through the French, have been superseded by 
‘obedient’ and ‘obedience’ which came directly 
from the Lat. obediens. Maundeville, Travels, 155, 
says, ‘In that Lond thei have a Queen, that 
governethe alle that Lond; and alle thei ben 
obeyssant to hire.’ And Berners, Froissart, p. 85 
(Globe ed.), has, ‘And when the month was ex- 
pired that they of Segur should give up their 
town, the earl sent thither, and they of the town 
gave up and became under the obeisance of the 
King of England.’ The form is already rare in 
the sixteenth century. When found it is almost 
always in the phrase ‘make obeisance’ or ‘do 
obeisance.’? Shakespeare has the subst. once (the 
adj. not at all) in the phrase ‘Call him “madam,” 
do him obeisance’—Tam. Shrew, Ind. i. 108. But 
AV has retained from Tindale, as the tr. of any 
shahah (in its Hithpael conj.), ‘make obeisance’ in 
Gn 377° 4378, 2 Ch 247, and ‘do obeisance’ in Ex 
187, 28 1? 144 15°, 1K 16 To the examples of 
‘do obeisance’ RV makes some additions, viz., for 
AV ‘do reverence’ in 2S 98, 1 K 131; for AV ‘bow 
oneself’ in 1 S 24° 2814, 2S 98 1422, 1] K 153; and for 
AV ‘humbly beseech’ in 2S 164, The Heb. verb 
in the form so tr? means to prostrate oneself in 
reverence or worship, and is variously rendered 
both in AV and RY, though its usual tr. is 
‘worship.’ See WORSHIP. J. HASTINGS. 


OBELISK.—Hos 34 RVm. See PILLAR. 


OBETH (B Oigiv, A ’2840), 1 Es 8%=Ebed, 
Ezr 8°. 


OBIL (21x; B’ABlas, A OvBlas; Luc. ’28/).— 
The overseer of David’s camels, 1 Ch 27° The 


name is probably Arabic (cf. lv! ‘able to manage 


camels’; see Oxf. Heb. Lea. $.0.). 


OBLATION.—Sce OFFERING and SACRIFICE. 


OBJECT.—This verb occurs twice in AV: Wis 
22 ‘He upbraideth us with our offending the law, 
and objecteth to our infamy the transgressings of 
our education’ (émipyulfer juty apaprijpara madetas 
fuov, Vulg. ‘diffamat in nos peccata disci linge 
nostre,’ Gen. ‘blameth us as transgressors 0 dis- 
cipline’; RV ‘layeth to our charge sins against our 
discipline’) ; and Ac 247° ‘Who ought to have been 
here before thee, and object, if they had ought 
against me,’ where the verb so translated is karn- 
ryopéw (kard and dyopedw, to speak against one in 
open court), which is rendered ‘accuse’ in Ac 24”. 
The verb was also used transitively in the same 
sense of public accusation, as Mk 14° Rhem., 
‘ Answerest thou nothing to these things that are 
objected to thee of these?’ and Adams on 2 P 14, 
‘The masters of the pythoness objected this against 
Paul and Silas.’ J. HASTINGS. 


OBOTH (ndk ; 0840, B has 2wBd0 in Nu 33®: *), 
—A station in the journeyings of the children of 
Israel, mentioned both in the itinerary of Nu 33 
and in Nn 212) as preceding Iye-abarim, and 
therefore in the neighbourhood of Moab. Nothing 
definite is known as to its position. 

A. T. CHAPMAN. 

OBSCURITY.—After the Lat. obscwritas and the 
Fr. obscurité, ‘obscurity® is used literally in AV 
for darkness, gloom. There is no difference recog- 
nized between the two words ‘darkness’ and 
‘obscurity.’ Obscurity is the tr. of bps ’dphel, 
in Is 29'8 and of ywn hoshek, in Is 581° 599%. 
When both words occur, RV translates ’ophel 
by ‘obscurity’ and hédshek by ‘darkness.’ The 
use of ‘gloom’ (instead of AV ‘dimness’) for 
miaph or matiph (Is 8% 91) probably prevented 
the employment of that word. Obscurity also 
occurs in Ad. Est 118 (Gr. yvédos, RV ‘gloominess’). 
This literal use of the word is rare in English. The 
adj. occurs only in Pi 20” ‘his lamp shall be put 
out in obscure darkness,’ Heb. wn pwya (Kéré for 
pesa, which means ‘in the pupil [of the eye] of 
darkness’: cf. 7° ‘in the black and dark night,’ 
lit. ‘in the pupil of the night and of darkness,’ 
the pupil being the darkest part of the eye), RV 
‘in the blackest darkness.’ See APPLE OF THE 
EYE. J. HASTINGS. 


OBSERVE, OBSERYATION.— The verb to 
observe is used throughout the AV in the sense 
of ‘give heed to.” Thus Pr 237 ‘My son, give me 
thine heart, and let thine eyes observe my ways’ 
(RV ‘delight in,’ the translation of the Kethibh) ; 
Gn 37" ‘his father observed the saying’ (RV ‘kept 
the saying in mind’); Hos 148 ‘I have heard him, 
and observed him’ (pw) om3y °%; RV ‘I have 
answered and will regard him’; cf. Shaks. Hamlet, 
III. i. 162, ‘the observed of all observers’); Jon 28 
‘They that observe lying vanities forsake their 
own mercy’ (RV ‘regard,’ as in Ps 316 AV and 
RV); Sir 4” ‘Observe the opportunity and beware 
of evil’ (cuvrijpnoov Kaipdv); Mlk 6 ‘For Herod 
feared John, knowing that he was a just man and 
an holy, and observed him’ (cuwverijjpe, AVm ‘kept 
him,’ or ‘saved him’; RV ‘kept him safe’), In 
the last passage ‘observed him’ means ‘gave him 
reverence, which is the tr. of Tind. followed by 
Cran., Gen., and the Bishops; cf. Shaks. JT 
Henry IV. iv. iv. 30, ‘He is gracious, if he be 
observed.’ But the Greek verb means either fo 
keep (laws, etc.) or else to preserve, and the latter 
is plainly the meaning here. See Swete in loc. 
Wyclif and the Rhem. Version have ‘kept him’ 
after Vulg. custodiebat eum. 

‘Observation’ in Lk 17”, ‘the kingdom of God 
cometh not with observation,’ means attentive 
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watching (Gr. maparipyors), as in Walton, Compleat 
Angler, 99, ‘I told you Angling is an art, either 
by practice or a long observation or both.’ The 
word also occurs in Neh 13!4 AVm (text ‘ office,’ 
RV ‘observance’), where it means ‘ceremony,’ 
‘rite,’ or to use the modern word in RV ‘observ- 
ance.’ In this sense ‘observation’ was once com- 
mon. Thus, Rhem. NT on Ac 17”, ‘Paul calleth 
not them superstitious for adoring the true and 
only God with much devotion . . . or any other 
Christian observation.’ 

Observer of Times—See DIVINATION, SOOTH- 
SAYING. J. HASTINGS. 


OBSTINACY.—See HARDENING. 


OCCUPY.—The verb to occupy has become much 
restricted in meaning since 1611. Following the 
Lat. occupare (ob-capere?) it expresses in AV 
usually the idea of being ‘taken up with’ any- 
thing. (1) A good example, and not far removed 
from mod. use, is He 139 ‘meats which have not 
profited them that have been occupied therein’ 
(TR ol wepimaricavres, edd. of mepimaroiyres, RV 
‘they that occupied themselves,’ RVm ‘ walked’). 
Cf. Erasmus, Commune Crede, fol. 14, ‘ The science 
of physike ... treateth and is occupied about 
thynges which do helpe or hurte the helthe of the 
body’; Rhem. NT on Mk 38, ‘ He so occupieth him 
selfe for soules, that his kinne thinke him madde.’ 
(2) Still nearer the mod. use is 1 Co 14° ‘how 
shall he that occupieth the room of the unlearned 
say Amen at thy giving of thanks?’ (6 dvamAnpay 
Tov Tomov Tov idiwrov, RV ‘ filleth the place’). Cf. 
again Erasmus, Com. Crede, fol. 17, ‘The mystycall 
body therefore of Christe, occupieth the iii. parte 
of the symbole or crede.’ (3) But the word some- 
times means ‘use’ or ‘employ,’ as Ex 38% ‘ All 
the gold that was occupied for the work in all the 
work of the holy place, even the gold of the offer- 
ing, was twenty and nine talents’ (wya anja, 
RV ‘that was used’); Jg 164 ‘If they bind me 
fast. with new ropes that never were occupied’ 
(nade o79 nyyrxd we, lit. as AVm and RV ‘ where- 
with no work hath been done’). Cf. Gosson, Schoole 
of Abuse, p. 72, ‘Iron with muche occupiying is 
worne too naught, with little handeling gathereth 
rust’; Hamilton, Catechism, fol. xvi. ‘Thai lufe 
nocht God with al thair strenth, quhaszevir 
occupyis yair strenth in doing evil deids’; Lv 
724 Tind. ‘Neverthelater the fatt of the beest 
that dyeth alone and the fatt of that which is 
torne with wilde beestes, maye be occupide in all 
maner uses’; and Skelton in Skeat’s Specimens, p. 
146— 

‘And of this poore vassall 
He made a kynge royall, 
And gave him a realme to rule, 


That occupyed a showell, 
A mattoke and a spade.’ 


(4) And, lastly, trade with, as Ezk 27° ‘all the 
ships of the sea with their mariners were in thee 
to occupy thy merchandise’; so 272”, where the 
Heb. verb is the same (21y); RV retains ‘occupy,’ 
but with ‘exchange’ in margin. In 271612 
another verb (jn}) is translated ‘occupy’ (‘the 

occupied in thy fairs’); RV has ‘traded.’ In 277 
‘they occupied with thee in lambs,’ the Heb. 
expression (37? 295 797) is lit. as AVm and RV 
‘they were the merchants of thy hand.’ Another 
example of the same meaning is Lk 19! ‘ And he 
called his ten servants, and delivered them ten 
pounds, and said unto them, Occupy till I come’ 
(rparypwaretcacbe; RV ‘Trade ye herewith’). The 
tr. ‘occupy’ here is from Cranmer, the Bishops, and 
the Rheims; Wye. has 1382 ‘marchaundise ye,’ 
1388 ‘chaffare ye’; Tind. ‘by and sell,’ followed 
by Geneva. his meaning of ‘occupy’ may be 


illustrated from Coverdale, as Is 2317-18 ‘The 
Lorde shall viset the citie of Tirus, and it shal 
come agayne to hyr Marchaundyse, and shal 
occupie with al the Kingdomes that be in the 
worlde. But all his occupienge and wynnynge 
shalbe halowed unto the Lorde’; or from the 
Rhemish Version, as Mt 256 ‘And he that had 
received the five talents, went his way, and 
occupied with the same, and gained other five.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

OCCURRENT.—In 1 K 54 [#eb- 18] the Heb. word 
yip pega’ (which is elsewhere found only in Ec 9! 
and is rendered in. EV ‘chance’) is translated in 
AV ‘occurrent’; ‘there is neither adversary nor 
evil occurrent’ (y7 y23). RV retains ‘occurrent,’ 
but Amer. RV prefers ‘occurrence,’ which is 
the modern form. The LXX tr. is dpudpryua 
movnpov, the Vulg. (supposed to have suggested 
the Eng.) occursus malus; Wyclif (1382) has 
‘yvel agencomynge,’ 1388 ‘yvel asailyng’; Cov. 
‘evell hynderaunce’; Gen. ‘evil to  resiste,’ 
followed by the Bishops; Dou. ‘il rencounter.’ 
The form ‘occurrent’ was used both as an adj. 
and as a subst. As an adj. we find it in Hooker, 
Eccl. Pol. vy. 78, ‘After gifts of education there 
follow general abilities to work things above 
nature, grace to cure men of bodily diseases, 
supplies against occurrent defects and impedi- 
ments.’ Asa subst. it is found in Shaks. (Hamlet, 
v. ii. 341), who also twice uses ‘occurrence’ (7. 
Night, Vv. 1. 264, Henry V. v. Prol. 40). Cf. also 
Chapman, Widow’s Tears, iii. 1, ‘These are strange 
occurrents, brother, but pretty and pathetical’ ; 
Bacon, Henry VII. (Pitt Press ed. p. 68), ‘He 
paid the king large tribute of his gratitude in 
diligent advertisement of the occurrents of Italy.’ 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Beggar’s Bush, i. 1— 

‘My five years’ absence hath kept me stranger 
So much to all the occurrents of country.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

OCHIELUS (B ’Oxindos, A ’Ofsindos, AV Ochiel), 

1 Es 1°=Jeiel, 2 Ch 35°. 


OCHRAN (j23y, "Expdv).—Father of Pagiel, an 
Asherite prince, Nu 1?8 27 772.77 106, 


OCIDELUS (A ’Oxeldydos, B ’Oxatrndos), 1 Es 9, a 
corruption of Jozabad in Ezr 10”. 


OCINA (’Oxewd) occurs only in Jth 2%, where it 
is grouped with Sidon, Tyre, etc., as terror-stricken 
at the approach of Holofernes. The names of the 
cities are given in order, proceeding southward 
along the sea-coast. First come Sidon and Tyre, 
then follow Sur,* Ocina, and Jemnaan. Sur has 
been taken for Tyre (Smith’s DB, art. ‘Ocina’), 
and this (Sér) is the modern name of that town. 
But the name of Tyre is already given in its usual 
form, and it is more natural to suppose that Sur 
refers to another place. Tremelius and Junius 
speak of it as locus maritimus imter Tyrum et 
Ptolemaida, and identify it with Sandalium (Scan- 
dalium), the modern Iskandertina. A short distance 
south of Iskanderdna lie the very ancient ruins of 
Umm el-Amfid, the older name of which seems to 
have been Jurdn (Baedeker, Pal.? 272). This is 
a more probable identification, and, if accepted, 
we pass naturally to Acre as the next important 
city to the south. The medizval name Acon (see 
art. ACCO) may very well represent the older Ocina, 
which Ptolemais had failed altogether to supplant. 
If Jemnaan is found at Jabneel (which see) the 
distance from Acco is very great; this, however, 
does not tell against the identification suggested. 

W. EwInc. 

ODED.—4. (17'y) The father of the prophet Azariah 


* B’Accoip, Bab Nata.b, c.a, A Zoip, X* Todp. 
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who lived in the reign of Asa, 2 Ch 151 (B’0676, A 
*Add6). In v.8 ‘Oded’ of MT and B (Add) is a 
mistake (through wrong marginal gloss or other- 
wise) for ‘Azariah’ (so A and Pesh.). See AZARIAH, 
No. 3. 2. (aay, 0675) A prophet who protested 
against the proposal to enslave the Judahites who 
were taken prisoners upon the occasion of Pekah’s 
invasion of the Southern kingdom. Being supported 
by certain of the heads of Ephraim, Oded succeeded 
in obtaining for the captives kindly treatment and 
release, 2 Ch 289%: J. A. SELBIE. 


ODOLLAM.—2 Mac 12% AV and RVm. 
ADULLAM. 


See 


ODOMERA (’Odounpd NA, ’Odoappys B, Odares). 
—A nomad chief, or possibly a Syrian officer, slain 
by Jonathan during the war with Bacchides, about 
B.C. 158 (1 Mac 9%), The form of the name in the 
AV, Odonarkes, seems to have no authority to 
support it. 


OF.—This is the most frequent el aoe in the 
Eng. language. Probably (says Karle) it occurs as 
often as all the other prepositions put together. 
But frequent as it is, its occurrence now is moder- 
ate when compared with the usage of the 15th and 
16th centuries. By the beginning of the 17th cent. 
it was getting displaced by other prepositions in 
some of its most common meanings, as by ‘by’ 
when expressing the agent. But the language 
of AV, being so much older than the current 
speech of 1611, is full of the word in meanings 
which were archaic even then, and are now quite 
obsolete. 

The reason of its frequent use is that ‘of’ repre- 
sented not only the original Anglo-Saxon of but 
also the French de. The Anglo-Sax. of had the 
meaning of ‘from’ or ‘away from’ (Goth. af, Lat. 
ab, Gr. a6, Sansk. apa), as ‘Alys us of yfle’= 
‘Deliver us from evil.’ And this must be regarded 
as the starting-point in any history of the word. 
But it is impossible to work out the meanings 
derivatively from this primitive idea, because 
of the entrance of the French de and the demand 
for ‘of’ to render its various uses. This first got 
mixed up with and then drove out the earlier word, 
so that as now used ‘of’ is the translation of a 
French word ; its form alone is English. 

The following are its chief archaic or obsolete 
meanings in AV :— 

1. From or away from, especially in the phrase 
‘forth of,’ as Jth 27" ‘They went forth of Nineve’ 
(amprOov éx, RV ‘departed out of’); 2 Mac 4% ‘yet 
persuaded he him to come forth of the sanctuary’ (éx 
Tod dovNov mpoehOcty); Mk 118 ‘Others cut down 
branches of the trees’ (so 1611, mod. edd. ‘off’; 
Gr. éx, RV ‘from’). Cf. Dt 487 Tind. ‘And because 
he loved thy fathers, therfore he chose their seed 
after them and broughte the out with his presence 
and with his mightye power of Egipte’; Ac 21% 
Rhem. ‘And apprehending Paul, they drewe him 
forth of the temple.’ See Forru. This and 
similar meanings are now generally expressed by 
‘ off, which is merely another (perhaps a stronger) 
spelling of ‘of’(as ‘after’ isits comparative). ‘Off? 
now represents the original Anglo-Sax. ‘of’ better 
than ‘of’ itself does. Coverdale scarcely distin- 
guishes ‘of’ and ‘off,’ as Job 41} 20 *Qnt of his 
mouth go torches and fyre brandes, out of his 
nostrels there goeth a smoke, like as out off an 
hote seetinge pott’; Zec 13? ‘In that tyme shall 
the house off David, and the citesyns off Jerusalem 
have an open well, to wash of synne and unclen- 
nesse. And then (sayeth the Lorde of hoostes) I 
will destroye the names of Idols out off the londe.’ 

2, The same meaning is found metaphorically 
after verbs of delivering. Thus Jer 30!” ‘I will 


heal thee of thy wounds.’ So Shaks. &. J ohn, 
Ill. iv. 56, ‘I may be delivered of these woes. 

3. Then ‘of’ expresses generally the sowrce or 
origin, as Gn 27 ‘God formed man of the dust of 
the ground’ (npqw7-7 »y, lit. ‘formed man dust 
from the ground’); Ex 36% ‘They received of 
Moses all the offering’ (n¥> 13950, lit. ‘from before 
Moses’); La 3” ‘(it is of) the Lord’s mercies 
that we are not consumed’ (m7 727). So in NT 
often, as Mk 1 ‘sick of a fever’ (rupéscouca); Jn 
65 “save he which is of God’ (rapa rod Oeod, RV 
‘from God’); Jn 15” ‘all things that I have heard 
of my Father’ (rapa rod warpés pov, RV ‘from my 
Father’); 177 ‘All things, whatsoever thou hast 
given me, are of thee’ (apa cof, RV ‘from thee’) ; 
Ac 179 “When they had taken security of Jason 
(rap& rod "Idcovos, RV ‘from Jason’); Ph 1” 
‘Some indeed preach Christ even of envy and 
strife; and some also of good-will’ (dia @dvov 
kal &pw, res dé kal dV eddoxiay); 1 P 5? ‘of a read 
mind’ (éxovelws) ; especially as tr. of dé, as Mt 7'° 
‘Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles?’ 
162! ‘suffer many things of the elders’ ; 17% «Of 
whom do the kings of the earth take custom or 
tribute? Of their own children or of strangers? 
Peter saith unto him, Of strangers’ (RV always 
‘from’); 16!3 ‘He shall not speak of himself’ (a¢’ 
éavrod, RV ‘from himself’); or as tr. of é« or é€, as Mt 
21% ‘The baptism of John whence was it, from 
heaven or of men?’ (é ovpavot, ) é& dvOpdrwv, RV 
‘from heaven or from men’); 1 Co 1° ‘But of him 
are ye in Christ Jesus’; 2 Co 5! ‘ We have a build- 
ing of God’; Ja 4! ‘come they not hence, even of 
your lusts?’ There are many clear examples in 
the older versions and early writers, as Jn 15%6 
Wye. ‘A spirit of truthe, whiche cometh of the 
nie ?; 1 P49 Wyc. ‘the feithful maker of nought’ ; 
Gn 2% Tind. ‘This shall be called woman, because 
she was take of the man’; Gn 44° Tind. ‘Is that 
not the cuppe of which my lorde drynketh?’; He 
1088 Rhem. ‘my just liveth of faith’ (é« mlcrews) ; 
Erasmus, Crede, fol. 59, ‘ All thynges are, ex ipso 
et per ipsum (id est) of hym, and by hym’; More, 
Utopia, i. 40 (Lumby’s ed.), ‘But if the thing be 
loste or made away, then the value of it is paide of 
the gooddes of such offenders.’ 

4, From the last would easily arise the sense of 
portion, something taken from among the whole, 
as Lv 46 ‘And the priest that is anointed shall 
bring of the bullock’s blood’; Dn 25 *T have found 
a man of the captives of Judah’; 24! ‘There shall 
be in it of the strength of the iron’; Mt 258 ‘ Give 
us of your oii’; 267 ‘Drink ye all of it’; To 112 
‘He strake of the gall on his father’s eyes.’ Cf. 
Mt 23 Tind. ‘I sende unto you prophetes, wyse 
men, and scribes; and of them ye shall kyll and 
crucifie; and of them ye shall scourge in youre 
synagoges.’ 

5. Lroma point of time, as Mk 97 ‘Of a child’ 
(rardid0ev). Then throughout a certain time, as Lk 
238 ‘He was desirous to see him of a long season’ (é£ 
ixavou ; edd. é& ixavdv xpdvwv, RV ‘of a long time’) ; 
Ac 8" ‘of long time he had bewitched them? (ixava 
xpdvw). Cf. Berners, Froissart, i. 10, ‘a tempest 
took them in the sea, that put them so far out of 
their course that they wist not of two days where 
they were’; Knox, Works, iii. 241, ‘They are not 
permitted of any continuance to blaspheme.’ 

6. As the link between an act or state and its 
origin, ‘of’ was used with great freedom. Thus it 
is equivalent to: (1) At in 2S 19” ‘ Have we eaten 
at all of the king’s cost?’ (q?e07y9, lit. ‘from the 
king’; LXX é« rod Baowws, Vulg. a@ rege). (2) 
Concerning, Dn 7° «Then I would know the truth 
of the fourth beast’ (RV ‘concerning’); 1 Es 39 
‘Of whose side the king . . . shall judge that his 
sentence is the wisest, to him shall the victory be 
given’ (6v av xplvyn); Jn 12° ‘Then remembered 
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they that these things were written of him’ (éz’ 
atre) ; Ac 4° “If we this day be examined of the 
good deed’ (ém evepyecta, RV ‘concerning’); 5% 
‘they doubted of them, whereunto this would 
grow’ (diymdpow mept atrov, RV ‘were much per- 
plexed concerning them’); 15° ‘came together for 
to consider of this matter’ (epi Tov \dyou rovrov) ; 
1Co 1 ‘Tt hath been declared unto me of you’ (epi 
vuav, RV ‘concerning you’). Cf. Gn 42° Tind. 
‘ Joseph remembered his dreams which he dreamed 
of them’; Mt2®Rhem. ‘Goe, and inquire diligently 
of the childe’; 117 Rhem. ‘Jesus began to say to 
the multitudes of John’; Knox, Works, iii. 301, 
‘That God was eyther impotente, ... or else, that 
he was mutable and unjust of his promyses. ’ (3) 
For, or on account of, as Job 13 heading «Job re- 
proveth his friends of partiality’; Sir 4% ‘Be 
abashed of the error of thine ignorance’ (rep! rs 
aratdevolas cov, RV ‘for thine ignorance’); 4322 ‘A 
present remedy of all is a mist coming speedily’ 
(tacts wévtwv, KV ‘A mist coming speedily is the 
healing of all things’); Mt 188 ‘he rejoiceth more 
of that sheep than of the ninety and nine’ (ézt, 
RV ‘ over’); Jn 21” ‘ The zeal of thine house’ (6 ¢#dos 
Tov olkov cov) ; 168 ‘ He will reprove the world of sin, 
and of righteousness, and of judgment’ (zepi); Ac 
21° «They are all zealous of the law’ ({j\wral tov 
vouov, RV ‘ for’); Ro 102‘ They have a zeal of God’ 
({7ov Beov, RV ‘for’); 2 Co 74 ‘Great is my glory- 
ing of you’ (mpos tuas, RV ‘on your behalf’). Cf. 
Ex 3’ Tind. ‘I have surely sene the trouble of my 
people which are in Egipte, and have herde their 
erye which they have of their taskmasters’; Jn 3” 
Tind. ‘But the frende of the brydegrome which 
stondeth by and heareth him, rejoyseth greately of 
the brydgrome’s voyce.’ So Berners, Frotissart, p. 
8, ‘Then the queen of England took leave of the 
earl of Hainault and of the countess, and thanked 
them greatly of their honour, feast, and good cheer, 
that they had made her’; and Milton, Areopag. 
(Hales’ ed. p. 46), ‘What some lament of, we 
rather should rejoice at.’ (4) On or upon, as Ps 
998 «Thou tookest vengeance of their inventions’ ; 
Lk 18° ‘ Avenge me of mine adversary’ (amd); Wis 
17” ‘which could of no side be avoided’ (uydaudder, 
RV ‘on no side’); He 104‘ ye had compassion of 
me in my bonds’ (rovs decpots [edd. decutors] wou cvve- 
mabjoate, RV ‘ye had compassion on them that 
were in bonds’). Cf. Is 141 Geneva, ‘ For the Lord 
wil have compassion of Iaakob.’ In the Pr. Bk. of 
1559 occurs the phrase ‘if ye stand by as gazers 
and lookers of them that do communicate’; in 
1552 it was ‘lookers on,’ to which the ed. of 1604 
returned. Hall has the same use of the word in 
Works, iii. 440, ‘The wise and Almighty maker of 
these earthen mines, esteems the best metals but 
as thick clay; and why should we set any other 
price of them than their Creator?’ (5) Over, 1 Co 
74 «The wife hath not power of her own body’ (rou 
idlov cwuaros odk é€ovordfer, RV ‘hath not power 
over’). Cf. Job 42? Cov. ‘I knowe that thou hast 
power of all things.’ (6) With, as 2S 19° ‘He had 
provided the king of sustenance’ (RV ‘ with’); Ca 
2° and 58 ‘I am sick of love.’* Wyclif (Select 
Works, iii. 84) says, ‘Thou schuldist love thi God 
of al thin herte, of al thi soule, and of al thi 
mynde.’ Cf. Tindale, Hapos. p. 109, ‘Though 
they persecute thee from house to house a thou- 
sand times, yet shall God provide thee of another’; 
Rutherford, Letters, No. xlv. ‘I can be content of 
shame in that work, if my Lord and Master be 
honoured’; and Shaks. Macbeth, 1. ii. 13— 
‘ The merciless Macdonwald 


5 5 “ from the western isles 
Of kerns and gallowglasses is supplied.’ 


* Moon (Eccles. English, p. 212) urges with some reason that the 
Revisers should have adopted the modern idiom in Ca 2° and 58, 
since to be sick of a thing means now to be heartily tired of it. 


7. But the most important of all the obsolete 
uses of ‘of’ is its employment to introduce the 
agent, especially after a passive verb. This func- 
tion was performed both by the Anglo-Sax. ‘of’ 
and by the Fr. de ; it is therefore very common in 
the English of the 14th to 16th cent. By the 
beginning of the 17th cent. it was dying out, ‘of’ 
being replaced by ‘by,’ so that (as has been 
pointed out under By) we have to do, not only 
with an idiom that is archaic to us, but also with 
one that is inconsistently applied. It further 
increases the difficulty that ‘by’ was used for the 
instrument or intermediate agency. Thus Lever, 
Sermons (Arber’s ed. p. 77), says, ‘We had never 
feast gyven of hym by his apostles’; and in AV 
we find, Mt 1 ‘which was spoken of the Lord by 
the prophet’ (rd pyOév vd Kuplov dua rod mpodprrov), 
RV ‘by the Lord through the prophet’). 

The agent is usually expressed in Greek by ‘xé with the gen., 
and so 76 with the gen. is in AV usually translated by ‘of.? In 
the following places, however, we find ‘by’: Mt 2231, Mk 54, 
Lk 218.26 319 1317 1622 2116 238, Ac 1022 134.45 153. 40 9514 9711, 
Ro 321 1524, 1 Co 11, 2 Co 83 819.20, Eph 211 513, Ph 128, Co] 218, 
2 Ti 226, He 23 34, 2 P 121 32, Of these the foll. are due to 
Tindale: Lk 1317 1622 238, Ac 1022 153, Ro 1524, 1 Co 111, 2 Co 33 
819.20, Eph 211, 2P 121; in the other cases AV has changed 
Tindale’s ‘of’ into ‘by.’ RV has always retained ‘ by’ where it 
is found in AY, and has changed AV ‘of’ into ‘by’ in Mt 122 215 
148 1912 9712, Mk 831, Lk 221 97.8 1720, Ac 1614 2212 9310. 27 262.7, 
1 Co 212 109. 10. 29 1424 dis, 2 Co 26 819, Gal 111 317, Eph 512, Ph 312, 
He 1123, Ja 114 29 34.6, Jude 12.17, 

The following passages deserve attention: 2 Es 
1646 ‘Like as an arrow which is shot of a mighty 
archer’ (a@ sagittario valido); 16°° ‘There are lett 
some clusters of them that diligently seek through 
the vineyard’ (ab his, RV ‘by them’); Wis 187 
‘So of thy people was accepted both the salvation 
of the righteous and destruction of the enemies’ 
(t7d aod cov, RV ‘by thy people’); 1 Mac 53% 
‘their brethren that were in trouble, and assaulted 
of them’ (im airév); Mt 21° ‘He was mocked of 
the wise men’ (v7 rév pudywv); 11°? * All things 
are delivered unto me of my Father’ (61d rot rarpés 
pov); Lk 97 ‘Now Herod the tetrarch heard of all 
that was done by him (t7’ atrov, edd. and RV om.): 
and he was perplexed, because that it was said 
of some (b7é twwv, RV ‘by some’) that John was 
risen from the dead’; Ac 154 ‘they were received 
of the church and of the apostles and elders’ (v7é 
Tis exkAnolas) ; 1 Co 14% ‘he is convinced of all, he 
is judged of all’ (vrd mdvrwyv, RV ‘by all’); 2 Co 
819 “who was also chosen of the churches’ (xecporovn- 
Gels vd trav éxkdynolav, RV ‘appointed by the 
churches’); Ph 3 ‘I am apprehended of Christ 
Jesus’ (vd [rod] Xpicrod “Inoov, RV ‘by Christ 
Jesus’). Examples in early writers are easily 
found: take Ex 22%! Tind. ‘therfore shall ye 
eate no flesh that is torne of beestes in the feld’ ; 
and Booke of Precedence (H.E.T.S.) i. 76, ‘Stody 
alwaies to be loved of good men, and seeke nat to 
be hated of the Evell.’ The process of change may 
be illustrated from the history of the Pr. Bk. 
Thus in 1552 and 1559 we read (‘ Communion,’ 
Keeling, p. 191), ‘being so lovingly called and 
bidden of God himself’; but in 1604 and 1662 this 
is changed into ‘by God himself.’ Cf. Lever, 
Sermons, p. 26, ‘For as there is no power of 
authorithy but of God, so is there none put in 
subjeccion under theym but by God. Those 
powers whiche be are ordeyned of God.’ 

8. Occasionally ‘of’ is redundant, as Dn 2% 
‘Then Daniel requested of the king’; Sir 31% 
‘The testimonies of his niggardness shall not be 
doubted of’; Ac 15°‘ The apostles and elders came 
together for to consider of this matter’ (/dety mep/). 
Especially after gerunds, as 2S 2%‘ Asahel would 
not turn aside from following of him’; 8% ‘He 
returned from smiting of the Syrians’; Sir 20” 
‘There is that . . . by accepting of persons over- 
throweth himself’; Jn 11” ‘ They thought that he 
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had spoken of taking of rest in sleep’; Ac 21” 
‘They left beating of Paul.’ It is also sometimes 
omitted where we should use it, as Rev 18” ‘all 
manner vessels of ivory.’ , 

9. Notice finally the phrases: Of certainty, Dn 
28 (RV ‘of a certainty’); of force, He 91” (BéBazos) ; 
of purpose, Ru 238: ct. Bacon, Essays, p. 33, ‘ Wise 
men will rather doe sacrifice to Envy ; in suffering 
themselves sometimes of purpose to be crost’; i 
comparison of, Jg 8, Hag 2? ; and ofa truth, Dn 2”, 
Lk 425 2959, Ac 427 1034, J. HASTINGS. 


OFFENCE.—The verb to ‘ offend’ (Lat. offendere, 
‘to strike against’) means in AV either intransi- 
tively ‘to go astray,’ or transitively ‘to lead one 
astray.’ So ‘offence’ is either a ‘trespass,’ or the 
cause of trespass, a ‘ stumbling-block.’ 


Offend. The Heb. words are: (1) ’a4sham or ’ashém, to 
‘trespass’ or ‘be guilty,” Jer 23 507, Ezk 2512, Hos 415 131, Hab 
111, Thus Hos 13! ‘ When he offended in Baal, he died’ (RVm 
‘When he became guilty in Baal’; Oheyne ‘But he became 
guilty through the Baal’). In 2 Ch 2813 the Heb. subst. 
*dshamah, which is twice tr. ‘trespass’ in the same verse, is 
once rendered ‘offend’: ‘ we have offended against the Lord,’ 
RV ‘that which will bring upon us a trespass (RVm ‘ guilt’) 
against the Lord.’ RV changes Jer 2% into ‘be held guilty,’ 
and Hab 111 into ‘be guilty,’ leaving the rest unchanged. (2) 
hata ‘to miss’ (the way), ‘err,’ ‘sin.’ Gn 209 (‘What have I 
offended thee?’ ; RV ‘sinned against thee’), 401, 2 K 1814, Jer 
8718 (‘What have I offended against thee?’; RV ‘sinned 
against thee’). (8) bdégad to ‘act treacherously,’ only Ps 7315 
‘I should offend against the generation of thy children’ (RV 
‘I had dealt treacherously with’). (4) habhal to ‘act foolishly,’ 
‘become vain,’ only Job 3431 ‘I will not offend any more.’ (5) 
pasha to ‘rebel,’ ‘ take offence,’ Pr 1819 ‘ A brother offended is 
harder to be won than a strong city,’ RVm ‘injured.’ In NT 
the two intrans. verbs are (1) &uaprévw, Ac 258 ‘Neither 
against the temple, nor yet against Cesar, have I offended 
anything at all’ (cs 4ueprov, RV ‘have I sinned at all’); and 
(2) xraiw to stumble, Ja 210 32 (RV both ‘stumble’). The 
transit. verb is czavdariZw, occurring chiefly in Mt (529. 30 116 
121. 67 1512 1727 186. 8.9 2410 9631.33) and Mk (417 63 942. 43. 45-47 
1427. 29); also in Lk 723 172 and Jn 661 161; and elsewhere only 
Ro 1421, 1 Co 813 bis, 200 1129. AV always translates ‘ offend’; 
RV always ‘cause to stumble,’ except Mk 1429 where ‘ All ye 
shall be offended because of me’ is retained in text, with 
‘caused to stumble’ in margin. RV omits the word in Ro 1421 
with edd. 

Offence rarely occurs in OT. The only Heb. words are: (1) 
mikhshol, 1S 2591 ‘That this shall be no grief unto thee, nor 
offence of heart unto my lord’ (AVm ‘stumbling ’), and Is 814 
‘a rock of offence’; also in Ps 119165 the same subst. is tr 
‘ offend,’ ‘ nothing shall offend them,’ AVm ‘ they shall have no 
stumbling-block,’ RV ‘they have none occasion of stumbling.’ 
@ het’ ‘error,’ ‘sin,’ so tr. only Ec 104. The NT words are: 
1) &uapriw ‘error,’ ‘sin,’ only 2 Co 117 (RV ‘sin y (2) reepe- 
stu & ‘transgression,’ Ro 425 515 dis. 16. 17. 18.20 (RV always 
‘trespass,’ the usual tr. of the word elsewhere in AV). (8) 
xpocuoxy, lit. ‘a striking-against’ (spos-xorrw), in its only 
occurrence, 2 Co 68, RV ‘occasion of stumbling.’ Notice also 
the adj. experxores in Ac 2416 ‘to have always a conscience 
void of offence’ (dapécxoroy cuveidycw); 1 Co 1032 ‘give none 
offence’ (azpirxores yiveobs, RV ‘give no occasion of stum- 
biing’); and Ph 110 ‘That ye may be sincere and without 
offence’ (axpéczoro:, RV ‘ void of offence’). (4) xpdcxoupece, lit. 
‘a thing to strike against’ (xporxérrw), is trd ‘offence’ only in 
Ro 1420 ‘Tt is evil for that man who eateth with offence’ (3:2 
mporxoujueros). (5) cxéydedoyv, the biblical form of the late word 
cxavdzrndpov which signifies ‘the bait-stick in a trap.’ In 
LXX cxzévderoy occurs as the tr. of ddphi in Ps 5020; of kesel 
in Ps 4913; of mékésh in Jos 2313, Jg 23 827, 1S 1820, Ps 6922 
10626 1405 1419; and of mikhshél in Lv 1914,1S 2531, Ps 119169, 
In NT it is found in Mt 1341 (révrw 7d rxévderx, AV ‘all things 
that offend,’ RV ‘all things that cause stumbling’), 1623 187 ter 
(AV always ‘offence,’ RV ‘stumbling-block’ in 1623, ‘ occasion 
of stumbling’ in 187), Lk 171 (AV ‘ offences,’ RV ‘ occasions 
of stumbling’), Ro 9° (both ‘ offence’), 119 (both ‘stumbling- 
block’), 1418 (AV ‘occasion to fall,’ RV ‘occ. of falling’), 
1617 (AY ‘offences,’ RV ‘occasions of stumbling’), 1 Co 123 
(both ‘stumbling-block’), Gal 511 (AV ‘offence,’ RV ‘stum- 
bling-block’), 1 P 28 (both ‘ offence’), 1 Jn 210 (both ‘occasion 
of stumbling’), Rey 214 (both ‘ stumbling-block’). 


It is unfortunate that ‘offend’ and ‘offence’ 
have lost their early meanings. As the note 
above shows, we have no good word to take their 
place.* 


*If we could have used ‘scandal’ and ‘scandalize’ as the 
Vulg. and the Rhem. Version do, much of the force which we 
lose would have been retained. Thus in Rhem. NT, Mt 116 
‘Blessed is he that shall not be scandalized in me’; 1341 ‘The 
Sonne of man shal send his Angels, and they shal gather out 
of his kingdom al scandals’; 187-8 ‘Wo be to the world for 
scandals. For it is necessary that scandals do come: but 


The following quotations from early writers 
illustrate the use of both words in AV. Barrow, 
Sermons, vol. i. Serm. 1, ‘To offend originally 
signifies to infringe, that is, to stumble or hit 
dangerously upon somewhat lying across our wey ; 
Rutherford, Letters, No. lix. ‘He presumed t at 
much on your love that ye would not offend 
(=‘stumble’); Shaks. Meas. for Meas. Ul. ii. 16, 
‘He hath offended the law’; Milton, PJ iii. 
aa ‘ Regardless of the bliss wherein he sat 


Second to thee, offered himself to die 
For man’s offence.’ 


And in Areopag. (Hales’ ed. p. 15) the meaning is 
to lay a stumbling-block in the way, ‘A certain 
Presbyter laid it scrupulously to his conscience, 
how he durst venture himselfe among those de- 
filing volumes. The worthy man loath to give 
offence fell into a new debate with himselfe what 
was to be thought.’ : 

For the theology see next article. 

J. HASTINGS. 

OFFENCE.—This term is the translation in AV 
of several Heb. and Gr. words. These may be 
classified in two categories: 1. Sim (xyn Ee 10*; 
dwapria, 2Co 117, RV ‘sin’); also the kindred idea 
of a moral fall (rapdrrwua, e.g. Ro 4% 516 RV 
‘trespass’). 2. Stumbling (22 1S 25%, Is 8"), 
considered as an act, the word being used in a 
metaphorical sense. Also a stwmbling-block. In 
this last sense the term is used as tr® of Gr. words 
with two different primary meanings : (1) mpéo- 
Koya (Ro 14%), and mpooxorh (2 Co 6°, RV ‘ occa- 
sion of stumbling’), literally ‘a stumbling-block,’ 
7.€ some impediment lying on the path, over 
which one stumbles, and so morally anything 
that hinders and tends to trip one up in the path 
of life, or with regard to some particular course 
of action. (2) oxdvdarov, a purely biblical word, 
with its corresponding causative verb cxavdarifw, 
of frequent occurrence both in LXX and in NT. 
The classic form is cxavdddnOpov. In LX Xit stands 
chiefly for Heb. wpin ‘ bait’ (fig. ‘snare’) and diwan 
‘stumbling-block.’ The Gr. word means primarily 
the trigger of a trap; then the trap itself. In 
a secondary sense it stands for anything that 
ensnares or hinders morally. The idea of stum- 
bling appears in the phrase ‘rock of offence’ (3érpay 
skavdddov, Ro 9%, a free quotation from Is 8}, 
where LXX has wérpas mrwuart), i.e. a rock over 
which people stumble. The word is used of 
persons ; aS in our Lord’s rebuke of St. Peter, 
‘Thou art an offence (cxdydadov) unto me’ (Mt 
16% AV). RV has ‘stumbling-block’ here, a need- 
ful correction, the idea being, not that St. Peter 
was ‘offensive’ to Jesus, nor that Jesus was 
‘offended’ with him, but that the disciple was a 
snare to his Master, an adversary (Zaravas), one who 
provoked to stumbling. The word is also used of 
things, as when we read of casting a stumbling- 
block before anybody (e.g. Ro 14%). Again, in 
the expression ‘ Whoso shall offend one of these 
little ones,’ ete. (Mt 18° AV), the reference is not 
to insulting and hurting the feelings, but to 
tempting and hindering in the way of Christ. 
Similarly, the directions about an offending mem- 
ber of the’body—the eye to be plucked out or the 
hand to be cut off—reter to causes of stumbling, 
of moral hindrance. Accordingly, RV substitutes 
‘cause to stumble’ for the misleading word 
‘offend’ in AV. The sin of leading one of 
Christ’s little ones to stumble is set forth as 


neverthelesse wo to that man by whom the scandall cometh. 
And if thy hand or thy foote scandalize thee, cut it off, and 
cast it from thee.’ We find also the adj. ‘scandalous’ in the 
heading to Lk 9 ‘He forewarneth againe of his scandalous 
Passion.’ In the notes to Mk 61 ‘offence’ is given as an 


alternative to ‘scandal,’—‘ His countrie-folkes ... did take 
offence or scandal of him.’ 
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peculiarly heinous. St. Paul’s argument on the 
question of casuistry concerning eating food that 
has been offered to idols turns on this idea. The 
apostle’s contention is not that the strong are to 
surrender their liberty in deference to the super- 
stitions of the weak, for fear of offending the latter 
in the sense of giving them offence, 7.e. angering 
and alienating them. The duty we owe to Chris- 
tian liberty may sometimes involve this painful 
consequence. St. Paul’s position is that liberty 
must not be so used as to hinder the spiritual life 
of others, by confounding their consciences and 
tempting them to imitate conduct the innocence 
of which they are not sufficiently enlightened to 
perceive, and which must therefore appear wrong 
to them. Where the Jews are said to be ‘ offended 
at’ Jesus (Mt 13°’), and where ‘the offence of the 
cross’ is referred to (Gal 54), the stumbling and 
hindrance are in the way of accepting the claims 
of Christ. Thus the prophetic description of the 
stumbling-block is ascribed to Him because His 
obscure origin and humble appearance, and the 
method of His ministry, were regarded as reasons 
for not accepting Him. When He spoke in the 
synagogue at Nazareth, His trade as a carpenter 
and His family relations were the stumbling-block 
(Mk '68). Here, however, the idea seems to be 
passing over to that of displeasure—we are in- 
stinctively angry at whatever causes us to stumble. 
This thought appears to be present in Mt 15”, 
where the disciples say to Jesus, ‘ Knowest thou 
that the Pharisees were offended when they 
heard?’ etc. The more serious idea of being 
hindered morally—as in the case of ‘ offending’ 
one of Christ’s little ones—is evidently out of 
place here. All that is meant is that the Phari- 
sees were turned against Jesus and His claims, 
with the implied notion that this was coupled with 
some irritation. It is the same with St. Paul’s 
reference to ‘the offence of the cross’ (Gal 5%). 
The fact that Jesus had suffered the indignity of 
crucifixion hindered the Jews, with their secular 
ideas of the Messiahship, from accepting Chris- 
tianity, and at the same time roused their indigna- 
tion against the preachers of the gospel. 
W. Fr ADENEY. 

OFFER, OFFERING, OBLATION.—These words 
are used in the English Versions for very different 
terms in the Hebrew and Greek ; and it will be the 
aim of the present article to distinguish them, and 
enable the student to understand the meaning and 
application of the terms used in the original. For 
the sake of clearness and simplicity, the usage of 
RV only (which is at least in some respects more con- 
sistent than that of AV) will be taken as the basis 
of the article. 

Offering and oblation, it need hardly be remarked, 
are words substantially identical in origin, the only 
difference between them being that one is formed 
(through ‘offer’) from the present tense of the 
Latin offero, and the other from the supine od/a- 
tum. 

4. In burnt-offering (ndv), peace-offering (adv, 
ony), thank-offering (n\n), freewill-offering (1373*), 
meal-offering (N32), sin-offering (nxn), guilt-offering 
(n¥x),t drink-offering (353), ‘offering’ corresponds 
to no distinctive element of the Hebrew expres- 
sion ; and the explanation of these terms will there- 
fore be reserved more properly for the art. SACRIFICE. 

2. ‘Offering (here and there in AV ‘sacrifice’) 
made by fire’ represents a single word in the Heb., 
nx (‘firing,’ or ‘fire-offering’). It occurs very 
frequently in P (as Ly 1% 18-17 923. 9. 10.16; elsewhere 

*In AV occasionally, ‘ willing, free, or voluntary offering’ (as 
Ex 3529 363, Lv 716, Ezk 4612); in RV ‘freewill offering,’ uni- 
oie Is 5310 rendered, unhappily, ‘ offering for sin,’ suggesting 
confusion with the very different ‘sin-offering’; see, however, 
RYm, 
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only Dt 181, Jos 134, 1S 28); and is a term used 
generally of any sacrifice, or other offering (Ly 247-9) 
consumed upon the altar. 

3. ]272 korbdn (AV usually ‘offering,’ sometimes 
(cf. oblatio, often in the Vulg. for }2) ‘oblation,’ 
once ‘sacrifice’; RV uniformly ‘oblation,’ except 
Ezk 20% ‘ offering’). This (from 2p ‘to come near’) 
means properly something brought near (viz. to the 
altar, or to God); it is the most general term for 
offering or oblation, being used mostly, it is true, 
of sacrifices of different kinds, but also sometimes 
of other sacred gifts (Lv 2, Nu 7 passim, 31). It 
is found exclusively in P, and Ezk 208 40%, The 
occurrences in P are: Ly ]?- 2.3.10. 14. 14 9). 1. 4. 5. 7. 12. 
13, 13 3}. 2.6.7. 8.12. 14 423. 28, 32 5ll 620 (13) 713. 14, 15. 16. 29, 38 
Q7. 15 174 2238.27 9314 279. at Nu 515 614. 21.7 (28 times) 
97 13 154 25 189 28? 315°, In a slightly different form 
(kurban) it occurs in Neh 104 6%) 13°1, of the wood- 
offering (not mentioned elsewhere). It is, of course, 
the familiar ‘corban’ of Mk 74, 

(a) The cognate verb Aikrid, ‘to bring near’ (of 
a secular gift Jg 31” 38, Ps 721, Mal 18 [‘ present’]), 
is used in a corresponding sense (RV ‘present,’ 
‘offer,’ ‘ bring near,’ ‘ bring’); whether of the wor- 
shipper bringing up the sacrifice, or of the priest 
presenting it on the altar. The occurrences are 
too numerous to quote in extenso; for examples, 
see (1)) of the worshipper Ly 1?-2-% 3-20.14 o1.4.8 
(‘presented’) 1-12-18. 14.14 31.1.3. 6.7.7.9.12.14 43.14 711. 
12, 12, 18, 14. 16, 18. 25.29.38 ; (2) of the priest Ly 1538-15 
(“bring ’*), 5° 614 (”)- 20 (13). 21 (4) 73. 8. 8. 9. 33, and outside 
P (all), Ezk 43%-2% 24 447. 15.27 464, Hag QM, Ezy 610-17 
77 8%, 1 Ch 161, 2Ch 35%. Like korbdn, hikrib, it 
will be noticed, is essentially a priestly word ; it de- 
notes a formal ceremonial act, and is almost entirely 
confined to P and Ezk. bya, another verb also 
commonly rendered ‘to offer’ (see below), is a word 
much more in ordinary use ; it is as exceptional in 
P and Ezk as Aikrid is constant. 

(6) The synon. w37 also occurs in the same two 
applications, but it is less technical, and also much 
less frequent (RV ‘bring,’ ‘ bring hither,’ ‘ present,’ 
‘bring, near’): Ex 32°, Jg 6 ‘presented’ (if RVm 
of v.38 is right :+ see 4), 1S 139 1494: 34, Am 5%5, Ly 28 
(brings) ss Malels3sh (Coton: )yivetaso 1 ooo 
29% ; cf. of secular gifts, 1 K 4?! (51), also Jg 6” (if 
RY text of v.18 is right). 


In LXX 1°77 is generally represented by xporgipw, and J17p 
(not by xporgope, but) by dapoy (cf. Mk 711, Mt 155); Mt 523, 
therefore, if translated consistently with RV of the OT, would 
read, ‘If thou art offering thine oblation at the altar’ (in 


Delitzsch’s Heb. NT, 73272 22278 ON); cf. Lv 21-4 174 2218 
RY and LXX; and observe the same combination of xporgépw 
and dépoy in Mt 524 84, He 84. 

4, ano minhah. This does not express the 
neutral idea of ‘gift’ (jpD), but denotes a compli- 
mentary present, or a present made to secure or 
retain good-will, as Gn 321% 18.21 (to Esau), 43? 
15. 25.26 (to Joseph), Jg 317-18 (to Eglon), 2K 8®9, 
Ps 45”, offered, as something expected, by a political 
subject, 2S 826 1K 44, 2K 1754 al.; then of a 
tribute offered to God, both generally (including 
animals) Gn 43:45, 1S 261, and specifically (as 
always in P) of the meal- (or cereal) offering (Lv 
2: see SACRIFICE). Where minhah appears to be 
used in the more general sense of a tribute offered 
to God, it is represented in RV by ‘offering’ or 
‘oblation.’ The passages are Gn 4** 6, Nu 16%, 
Jg 68 (marg.), 1S 227-229 314 2619, 1 K 18% 6, 2 K 
Be, LOyae gs. 8, Ps 203 (4)* 406 (7)" 968 1412 (marg.), Is 138 
1921 4323" 575" 663" 20-20, Jer 1412 1726* 331" 41%, Dn 
246 (to Daniel), 92-2", Am 57, Zeph 31, Mal 12% 7). 
912. 13 38.4 (* with marg. ‘Or, meal-offering’). How- 
ever, in several of these passages, esp. in 1 K 1a 
2 K 3%, Ps 1412, Ezr 9°, Dn 9” [in all, ‘the evening 

* But ‘bring’ elsewhere in these chapters represents 8°27. 

+ For win is used also of ‘bringing near’ or ‘presenting’ 
ordinary food, Gn 2725, 1 S 2825, 2S 1311. 
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minhah’; see 2 K 16%], perhaps also in many of 
those with the alternative marginal rendering, and 
in Is 1)? 1971, it is not improbable that ‘ meal-offer- 
ing’ would be the better rendering. 

5. monn térimah (AV and RV ‘heave-offering,’ 
‘ offering,’ and ‘oblation’). This word (from 03 
‘to lift or take off’) denotes properly what is lifted 
off a larger mass, or separated from it for sacred 
purposes (LXX in Pent. uses dgpatpeva, in Ezk mostly 
anapxn; Targ. in both xmvn5x ‘something separ- 
ated’); and is used in particular (cf. Driver on Dt 
125) ; (1) of gifts taken from the produce of the soil 
(as tithe, firstfruits, and firstlings) ; (2) of contri- 
butions of money, spoil, etc., offered for sacred 
purposes, and in Ezk of land reserved for the 
priests and Levites; (3) in connexion with sacri- 
fices, only of portions ‘taken off’ the rest, and 
forming the priest’s due, esp. of the ‘ heave-thigh,’ 
which, with the ‘ wave-breast,’ is (in P) the priest’s 
share of the peace-offering, but also (as Nu 5° 18%) 
of other priestly dues. The rendering ‘heave- 
offering’ implies a rite of ‘elevation,’ which, how- 
ever, is very doubtful, and is rejected by modern 
scholars (e.g. Ges., Keil on Ly 2°, Dillm. on Ly 7% 
etc.). Omitting the passages (as Ex 29°78, Ly 
782.34) where térumah is used of the ‘heave-thigh,’ 
it occurs, in the other applications just noted, Ex 
D5 2.3 3018- 14, 15 355. 5. 21. 24. 24 3863- S* Lv 74 BOE Nu 59 
1529. 20. 21 183: 11. 19, 24. 26, 27, 28. 28. 29 8]° 41. ba Dt 125. 1l. 7, 
Ezk 2040 (@ offerings ? i) 4430. 30 451. 6. 7. 7. 13. 16 488. 9. 10. 
12. 12. 18. 18. 20. 20. 21. 21. 21, Mal 38, 2 Ch 8] 20. 12, 14; Ezr So 
Neh 10%” (8). 99 (40) 1244 135; also 2S 17 (if the reading 
be correct), Is 40”, and (in a secular sense) Pr 294 
(see RVm). (RV in Pent. 2S, Ezr, Neh, Ezk 20%, 
Mal, ‘heave-offering’ or ‘ offering,’ in 2 Ch, Is, and 
other passages in Hzk, ‘oblation’). ‘Contribution’ 
is perhaps the English word which, though not 
entirely satisfactory, nevertheless best suggests 
the ideas expressed ie the Heb. tériimah. 

(a) The use of the corresponding verb 077 ‘ to lift or 
take off’ (often by the side of the subst. térimah) 
should be noted (LXX usually in Pent. ddacpéw, in 
Ezk dopl{w, in 2 Ch drdpxouac; Targ. wrx ‘to 
separate’: RV ‘heave up,’ ‘ offer,’ ‘take up,’ ‘take 
off,’ ‘ offer up,’ ‘heave,’ ‘levy’ Nu 317, ‘give. . 
for offerings’ 2 Ch 30%, ‘give’). This occurs, not 
only of the ‘heave-thigh’ Ex 29°’, but also in con- 
nexion with various other sacred gifts or sacrifices : 
Ex 35%, Ly 2° (of the ‘memorial’ taken off the meal- 
offering in order to be burnt on the altar), 45 1 19 
(of the fat lifted or taken off a sacrifice for con- 
sumption on the altar), 615(6) (as 2°), 22% Nu 15% 
20. 20 1819. 24, 26. 28. 29. 30. 32 3128. 2, Ezk 45). 13 4g8- 9. a. 
2 Ch 307+ #4 358: 9, Ezr 8%, The remarkable incon- 
sistency in the rendering of this word, even in RV, 
and the confusion with other words occasioned 
thereby, are much to be regretted ; if the instances 
are examined in detail, the idea in each will be 
seen to be, as explained above, that of lifting or 
taking off from a larger mass for sacred purposes 
(note esp. the use of both the verb and the subst. 
in Ezk in connexion with land). 

6. mn téniphah, a ‘wave-offering’ (implying a 
rite of ‘waving’; see SACRIFICE), and usually so 
rendered in AV, RV ; but represented by ‘ offering’ 
alone in Ex 35” 388%: (where the term is used 
peculiarly of materials offered for the construction 
of the sanctuary), and in Nu 82-18. 15. 21 (changed 
here in RV to ‘ wave-offering’), where it is used of 
the Levites, 

(a) The cognate verb #37 ‘to wave,’ and usually so 
rendered, is similarly represented by‘ offer’ in Ex 35”, 
Nu 81:8 15-21 (in Nu with the marg. ‘Heb. wave’) 

7. ‘Whole burnt-offering’ (really a double, and 
tautologous, rendering of the Heb., adopted from 
AV of Ps 51°) stands for the Heb. Sp (lit. some- 
thing whole) in RV Dt 13°07) marg., 33, 18 79 


* For ‘oblations’ in this verse see below, No. 9. 


), Ps 519), The Heb. word is a 
rare syn. of nby (see SACRIFICE, under ‘ burnt- 
offering’); it occurs besides, in a sacrif. sense, of 
the priest’s minhah, which was to be ‘ wholly burnt 
(lit. ‘burnt (as) something whole’), Ly 6% * 0% °). 

8. ‘Passover offerings’ stands for o7p2, only 
2 Ch 357 ®-9; see PASSOVER. . 

9. ‘Oblation’ for nxyp (not a technical word: 
lit. something borne along or brought; cf. the verb 
in v.81, and No. (11), below) in Ezk 20”. k 

40. ‘ Offerings’ for the obscure and uncertain 
o2727 Hos 8, generally taken to mean propery 
‘gifts’ (from am). 

‘ Offering (up)’ stands also, in RV of NT, for— 

11. mpocpopd (LXX for an3xp Ps 40°; otherwise 
very rare, except in Sir, viz. 141 31(34)!* 1 32 
(35) 6 382 4616 501-14); Ac 2126 2417, Ro 15%, Eph 
52, He 10° 8- (from Ps 40°: Heb. minhah) ™ #38 (in 
all, except He 10* 8, in the sense of the Heb. j27p). 

12. dvd6nua (a votive offering set up in a temple, 
Herod. ii. 182, etc.): Lk 215; so Jth 16% (‘ gift’), 
2 Mac 91° (RY). 


‘Oblation’ does not occur in NT (either AV or RV). In Pr. 
Bk. version of the Psalms it occurs in 277 for D°N3!, and in 5118 
for 5%>. In the Apocr. it represents rporospé, 1 Es 552 (51), Sir 
5013 (AV), Thr 15, dépov Sir 79 (AV), déue 1 Mac 155 (in a secular 
sense), Lévy (7.e. IID) Bar 110 RV, 


(Heb. 553 aby 


The verb ‘to offer,’ besides the four usages noted 
under 3 @ 0, 5 a, 6 a, stands also in RV for— 

(5) nar ‘to slaughter’ (in sacrifice): Gn 314 46}, 
Ex 23}, Ly 1955, Dt 18% 3319 (elsewhere in the 
Pent. n3; is rendered by ‘to sacrifice’*), 1 § 171 238 
etc., Ps 4° 27° 50! (Heb. ‘slaughter thanksgiving’ ; 
so v.%), 11617 (Heb. ‘slaughter the slaughtering 
(sacrifice) of thanksgiving’ ; so 1077, Lv 22”); and 
elsewhere, esp. when the obj. is the cognate subst. 
‘ sacrifice.’ 

(6) nbya ‘to cause to go up’ (viz. on the altar),— 
very often, esp. with ‘ burnt-offering’ (the Heb. 
word for which, n>, is cognate with this verb, and 
means properly that which goes up, viz. on the 
altar): in P and Ezk, only Ex 30° 40%, Lv 142° 178, 
Ezk 4338-24; elsewhere, Gn 879 227-18 (here, and 
sometimes besides, ‘to offer wp’), Ex 24° 32°, Nu 
93% 414. 80, Dt 1213-14 976, Jos 29% (first time), 1 K 
3* 5 (first time), Am 5”, Is 576 66°, Ps 51}9 (#1) 66152, 
and often besides, both in §, K, ete., and also 
in Ch, Ezr (in the Pent. all the occurrences are 
cited). So ‘the offering of’ in 1K 1836 and 
‘ offering’ in 2 K 3” are both lit. ‘the going up of.’ 

(7) avy ‘to do or make’ (an idiom. use—ef. pétew 
and facere—prob. allied to, or developed from, that 
of the same word in the sense of to make ready, 
prepare, or dress as food, Gn 187-8, Ly 671 (4) 79, Jg 
GUUS) 20.) 2I8) 1224 1357) Ke 72s (Of meal) 
18%. 25-26) ; in RV usually ‘ offer,’ sometimes ‘ sacri- 
fice,’ and (esp. in Nu 15 and Ezk) ‘prepare’: Ex 
102 2986. 88. 99.89.41 Ty 510 622(15) 7.7.16. 22 1419. 30 
1515-80 169: 24 179 9923. 4 (RVm) 231219 Ny 6116.17.17 
812 15% 8 (prob. : RV ‘ make’), vy,5:5 8 12.14. 24984. 4.8.8. 
15. 20. 21. 28. 24. 31 992.89, Dt, 1977, Jos 22°3 (second time), 
Jg 13% (2; notice 735%), v.86 (‘make ready,’ not 
‘offer’ [nym]), 1 K 3% (second time), 8% (2 Ch 77), 
IGE, 2G GEE OE OES ELS aicee BRIN Giiy Glo), IByak 
43%- 25-27 (¢ make’), 4517. 22 28.24 4g2 7. 12, 12. 18. 18, 14. 15, 
Ps 66%, The word is meant as a summary 
description of the process of sacrifice : it is never 
used where there is a detailed description of the 
ritual, with reference to a particular act. 

(8) ony ‘to slay,’ Ex 34%, 

(9) 1p ‘to make into sweet smoke,’ Am 45, and 
opi (id.) 1 Ch 6% @4), See INCENSE, SACRIFICE. 

(10) 797 ‘to pour (out),’ and usually so rendered 
(as Hos 94, 2 K 16): Ps 164, Dn 246 (Aram.). 

(11) xy; ‘to bear along,’ ‘bring’ (not a special 
sacrif. term) : Ezk 20%! [ef. 2 § 826 Ps 968, Heb. ]. 

* Or, naturally, in Dt 1215. 21 (cf, 1 § 2824) by ‘to kill.’ 
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(12) jm: ‘to give’: Ezk 6% (exceptional ; cf. 20°8 
Heb. [AV and RY ‘ presented)). 


‘To offer for sin’ stands for one word in the Heb., Xun, Lv 626 
915, 

‘To offer willingly’ stands for 171n7, prop. to show oneself 
liberal or forward: Jg 52-9 (in battle), elsewhere only in Ch, 
Ezr, Neh, in giving gifts, etc., to the sanctuary, 1 Ch 
295. 6.9. 9.14. 17.17, 2 Ch 1716, Ezr 16 268 35 713. 15.16.16, Neh 112. 
(In Ps 1103 RV the Heb. is ‘are willingnesses’). 

‘To offer incense’ stands for 1) Jer 1117 3229, 


In the RV of NT ‘to offer (up)’ stands for— 

(13) mpocdépw (in LXX usu. for apm): Mt 2" 
5°24 g4 (=Mk 14, Lk 5%), In 92 (Aarpelav), Ac 7% 
(froOmipeatine Oe, Neuron), 212% He 51 Sut igs. 84 


Q7- 9. 14, 25, 28 ] (jl. 2.8, 11.12 ] 4. 17. 17, 


In Mt 2) sportveyxoy aire dpe would be in Heb. 19 12P 
mn3D (so Delitzsch): see Jg 317.18 Heb. and LXX. On Mt 528 
84 see above, under 3 d. 


(14) dvadépw (LX X mostly for nbyn, also for Vxpr, 
once or twice for nvy): He 72727 (cf. Westcott), 13, 
Ja27s Pe 2e* 

(15) orévdw (‘to pour out’; in LXX for yon): 
Ph 217, 2 Ti 4° (crévooua, fig. of St. Paul himself). 

(16) dldwue: Lk 274, 

* Things offered to idols’ (<id3wAcbvrx) has been in RV changed 
uniformly to ‘things sacrificed (un)to’ idols’ (as in AV of Rev 
214. 20), Ac 1529 2125, 1 Co 81. 4.7.10 1019 ; ‘ offered in sacrifice’ in 
1 Co 1028 represents lepeburoy. 

From the preceding synopsis of passages, it will 
be apparent what extremely different terms in the 
original, esp. in OT, are represented by each of 
the three English words, ‘offer,’ ‘offerimg,’ and 
‘oblation’; and that though the Heb. (and Greek) 
terms might, in particular cases, be interchange- 
able, in others they arenot. In Lv 2?, for example, 
‘offer’ could not be nz; or 07, nor ‘ oblation’ Ani 
or mI0n: ‘offer’ in Dt 12”, though it is nvy, might 
also be ayn, but hardly (the writer not being 
priestly) apn, and ‘oblation’ in Is 1971 could not 
(for the same reason) be ja7p. Conversely, ‘offer 
an oblation’ in Ezk 45! represents two Heb. words 
entirely different from those which it represents in 
Lv 1°; and ‘ offer’ in Ly 7 is always 27p7, in Nu 18 
it isalways} o7, while in Nu 28 it is ayy and apn. 
The words in the original are in most cases techni- 
cal; and the distinctions between them are of im- 
portance for those who would properly understand 
the sacrificial system of the Hebrews. The reader 
who desires to obtain a practical view of Hebrew 
or Greek usage is recommended to mark on the 
margin of his RV the Hebrew or Greek word 
corresponding in each case to the English. Unless 
any passages have been accidentally overlooked, 
the preceding article should enable him to do this for 
the words here concerned in all their occurrences, 
except those of 27pm in the Pent., and of n2; and 
abyn out of it. S. R. DRIVER. 


OFFICER.—A word used both in AV and in 
RV to translate some eight Heb. words in OT 
and two Gr. words in NT. The Heb. words, 
according to their derivation, represent five fami- 
lies—(1) nizzdb, nézib, ‘one set up’; the former in 
1 K 47® of Solomon’s commissariat officers, the 
latter in the same sense in 4° (as to its meaning in 
18 10° see Driver, ad loc.). (2) pakéd, pékuddah, 
pakid, ‘inspector.’ (3) rab, ‘great one.’ (4) 
shotér=(a) ‘arranger,’ (6) ‘scribe’ (see Dillmann 
on Ex 5°). (5) saris, ‘eunuch.’ (The ‘dsé hammeé- 
l@kah of Est 9%, AV, ‘officers,’ is in RV now 
rendered ‘they that did the business’). ‘Officer’ 
most frequently stands for shotér and saris (LXX 
evvodxos, EV in Est always ‘chamberlain,’ but only 


* In He 928, 1 P 224 rendered ‘bear’; see in LXX Is 5311 (for 
5p), v.12 (for Nw). 

+ Except v.25 (apn; cf. Ly 279): nm would not here be 
suitable. 


once besides, 2 K 23"), and it seems very doubttul 
whether the meaning of the latter was ever widened 
into officer generally, Potiphar’s case being by most 
critics regarded as no exact exception. 

It is noticeable that the idea of subordination 
which lies in the NT tmnpérns (the original for 
‘ officer’ in all NT passages except Lk 12°8 rpdxrup) 
does not show itself in the Heb. originals. It is 
noticeable also that banpérns, the almost sole NT 
original, is never in the LXX employed to render 
any of the Heb. words given above, and, though 
occurring twenty times in NT, occurs but twice in 
the Gr. canonical OT (Pr 14%, Is 32°), and but twice 
in the uncanonical (Wis 64, Three”), It would seem 
that, apart from sais and perhaps occasionally 
shoter (comp. Dt 16% with Mt 5” ‘judge. . 
officer’), the Heb. words rendered ‘officer’ suggest 
no distinctive function, whereas the NT tmanpérns 
(which has lost all reminiscence of its original 
meaning of ‘under-oarsman ’—perhaps one of the 
lower two out of the three assigned to an oar) in 
some dozen passages out of the twenty means dis- 
tinctly bailitts or police officers of the Sanhedrin or 
other court of justice, in accordance with one use 
of the same word at Athens, where trypéra: were 
the subordinates of those important police magis- 
trates called the Eleven (Plato, Phedo, 116 B), and 
one use by Josephus (Ant. IV. viii. 14), when, in his 
account of Moses’ judicial arrangements, he gives 
the same title to the two Levites who were at- 
tached as clerks to each Jewish court constituted 
out of the seven chief men of each city. An 
apparently synonymous term for these clerks, 
confined, as a translation of shdtér, to Dt, is the 
curious and uncertain ypauuaroecaywyets, perhaps 
(as Driver suggests) the title of some law officer at 
Alexandria. 

The duties of ‘officers’ (shétérim) as described 
in OT were various: they made proclamations 
(Dt 20° 8-°), they conveyed orders (Jos 11° 3?) to the 
people in time of war; In 1 and 2 Ch we find them 
as subordinate officials, sometimes in a military 
(1 Ch 271), sometimes in a judicial capacity 
(1 Ch 234), and on one occasion superintending the 
repairs of the temple (2 Ch 341%), much as shotertm 
were also Pharaoh’s ‘ taskmasters,’ superintending 
the labour of the Israelites (Ex 5° ete.). See 
Driver on Dt 1. 

In NT, ornpérns, where it does not mean a servant 
generally (‘of Christ,’ 1 Co 4, Ac 26%; ‘of the 
word,’ Lk 1%), or an assistant for a special purpose 
(Ac 13°, John Mark, possibly in the main for bap- 
tizing), or an attendant (Lk 4”, the attendant at 
the synagogue service; see MINISTER),* is most 
naturally explained in a sense similar to that of 
shotér in Dt 168 (cf. Mt 5%), though perhaps in a 
sense somewhat more confined, as a subordinate 
official in connexion with a court of justice, whose 
duty it was, as warder or sergeant, to carry into 
effect the decisions or maintain the dignity and 
authority of the judges. Thus the trnpéra of the 
Sanhedrin were sent to arrest Jesus (Jn 7%), did 
finally seize Him in Gethsemane (Jn 18%), ‘received 
him with blows of their hands’ (Mk 14%), one 
imnpérns striking Him for His answer to the high 
priest (Jn 18”); and similar trypéror under com- 
mand of a captain of the temple police (srparnyés, 
ef. Jos. Ant. XX. vi. 2; Schiirer, HJP Il. i. 258) 
were commissioned to arrest Peter and John (Ac 4! 
54-26), Probably, when Jesus said, ‘If my king- 
dom were of this world, my mypérac would now be 
striving’ (Jn 18%), He drew His analogy from this 
temple usage. Luke’s mpdxrwp (12°), the avenger 
of the Tragedians (Asch. Hum. 319), the tac- 
gatherer of Demosthenes (778. 18), the exactor of 

* Of. art. Marx (JouN), p. 245>, where it is suggested that 


even the danpirns of Ac 13° is used in this sense—that is to say, 
John Mark may haye been a hazzan, or ‘synagogue minister. 
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Isaiah (3! LXX), the public accountant of the 
papyri (3 cent. B.C., see Deissmann, Beitrdge, p. 
152), has now become with him a synonym for the 
umnpérns of a court of justice. (See MINISTER, ad 
Jin.). J. MASSIE. 


0G (:5y, “Qy).—The king of Bashan at the time of 
the end of the wanderings of the Israelites in the 
wilderness. He and his people were conquered at 
Edrei. That city and Ashtaroth were his capitals 
(Jos 13”). He was ‘of the remnant of the Rephaim’ 
(Joc. cit.) or giants, and had in all ‘threescore cities, 
all the region of Argob’* (Dt 3). These were 
‘cities fenced with high walls, gates, and bars’ 
(Dt 3°), so that his kingdom wasapowerfulone. His 
territory became the possession of the half-tribe 
of Manasseh (under Jair the son (7.e. descendant) 
of Manasseh), which remained in the trans-Jordanic 
territory. The bedstead (? sarcophagus) of the 
king was a famous one; it seems to have been 
made of black basalt ; and it had found its way, 
when the Book of Deuteronomy was written, to 
Rabbah of the children of Ammon (Dt 3").+ Many 
ancient sarcophagi of black basalt have been found 
in the districts east of the Jordan. The conquest 
of Og by Moses was looked upon as one of the 
great events of Jewish history; we find it referred 
to by the Gibeonite ambassadors to Joshua (Jos 9"), 
as also in the making of the covenant in Neh 9” 
and in Ps 135" 136”. Many legends have gathered 
about his name. Pope Gelasius, in the 5th cent., 
issued a decree condemning a book which at that 
time was current under the name of Og. 


LITERATURE. —The latest authority on Og is Driver’s Deutero- 
nomy, see esp. pp. 7f., 53f.; cf. also Porter, Giant Cities of 
Bashan, 12t., 94; Conder, Heth and Moab, 160f.; G. A. Smith, 
Hist. Geog. 575f.; Wright, Palmyra and Zenobia, 284 ff. 

H. A. REDPATH. 

OHAD (ank).—A son of Simeon, Gn 46! ("Aw9), 
Ex 6 (B ’Idéad, A ’Tawadl, F “Awd). The name is 
wanting in the parallel passage 1 Ch 4%, as well as 
in Nu 264, 


OHEL (bnk ‘tent’; B’Ocd, A ’Ood; Luc. ’AQd).— 
One of Zerubbabel’s sons, 1 Ch 3”, The correctness 
of the MT is open to suspicion. 


OHOLAH (nbax, B “Oo(A)\a, A “Odda) and 
OHOLIBAH (72'5ax, B’Od\8a, A and once [Ezk 23°*] 
B”OXBa) are symbolical names given in Ezk 23%: 
11, 22.36. 44 to Samaria and Jerusalem respectively. 
In this passage the latter are represented as two 
sisters, both wives of Jahweh (cf. the marriage of 
Jacob to the sisters Leah and Rachel, a practice 
afterwards forbidden, Lv 18!8[H]), and as having 
been guilty of adultery, Samaria with Egypt and 
Assyria, Jerusalem with Egypt, Assyria, and 
Babylonia (cf. ch. 16). The reference is to those 
intrigues and alliances with foreign peoples (Hos 
741, 2 K 16’, Is 717-5), which had the natural effect 
of introducing foreign manners and worship (ef. 
2K 23U4, Am 5%, Is 214 Jer 19), and which, 
since the days of Hosea, had been represented 
and censured by the prophets as infidelity to 
Jahweh.t 

The name »bny may be=nbny ‘she who has a 
tent,’ ‘tent-woman,’ and nz bqay=apbay (ef. agrynn, 
2 K 21}, Is 62+) ‘tent in her’ (so Smend [whose words 
‘soll heissen’ show, however, that the sense put 
upon 7278 is unusual, not to say forced], followed 


* This district was afterwards known as Trachonitis (Lk 31) 
and in ai called fom (but see art. Argos); though this 
would not include a. at is meant by Argob. There is i 
notice of this district in 1K 413. 19, Daye ee 

+t It is quite possible, however, that Dt 30 is a later insertion. 

t Similarly, the alliances of the Hasmonezan princes with 
Rome were condemned from the Pharisaic standpoint as ‘a 
going a whoring after strange gods’ (Assump. Mos. v. 3, ed, 
Fritzsche, otherwise Charles, ad Joc.). vi 


by Oxf. Heb. Lez., Bertholet, etc.), the reference 
being to the tent-shrines which were found at the 
baméth (Ezk 16%, Hos 9%, 2 K 237([?]; cf. the name 
Oholibamah ‘tent [?0f the] high place,’ Gn 367), 
just as the ark of Jahweh had from the first its 
tent (2S 75), and as David pitched for it a tent 
(2 S 6'”) at Jerusalem (cf. Smend, Alétest. Religions- 
gesch.*, 1387). The two names have sometimes been 
taken as=‘her tent,’ and ‘My (sc. Jahweh’s) tent 
in her,’ and it has been supposed that in the first 
name there is a covert reproach of Samaria’s illicit 
worship at shrines of her own selection, and in the 
other an implication that Jerusalem is Jahweh’s 
own sanctuary. But, apart from the improbability 
of Ezekiel’s paying what might be taken as a 
compliment to Jerusalem, the probability is that 
the = in apbnx is simply a ‘binding vowel’ with- 
out either suftixal or construct force (cf. Gray’s 
contention to the same effect in a numerous class 
of compound personal names—Heb. Proper Names, 
pp. 75ff.). In this way the first part of the name 
means simply ‘tent,’ not ‘my tent,’ and Oholah 
and Oholibah are practically identical in sense. 
The most suitable explanation of this similarity of 
name and meaning appears to be that it was in- 
tended to imply that Samaria and Jerusalem had 
sinned in the same way and incurred the same 
condemnation. The prophet’s purpose was facili- 
tated by the circumstance that it was common in 
the East to give almost identical names to brothers 
or sisters (Ewald compares Hasan and Husein, the 
names of the two sons of Ali the son-in-law of 
Mohammed). There may be something, too, in 
the fact noted by Skinner (#zekiel, p. 191n.) that 
abay contains the same number of consonants as 
few (which, however, as Bertholet points out, is 
always written in OT jmp’), and ardny the same 
number as obyam. Though the names in Ezk are 
purely figurative, they have a resemblance to a 
formation found in Pheenician (dyabmx,  bobaw), 
Himyaritic (annydax, Sx$ax), the above Edomite (?) 
name mp2bax, and the Hebrew (?) name anyday (cf. 
Gray, op. cit., p. 246n.). J. A. SELBIE. 


OHOLIAB (aydnys ‘father’s tent’; ’Ed@; AV 
Aholiab).—The chief assistant of Bezalel in the 
construction of the tabernacle, Ex 31° 35%4 361-2 
38% (all P). I is possible (cf., for the name, 
Pheen. Syadas, dobax, Himyaritic snnybax, Sybne, 
Edomite (?) no»bax Gn 362 41) that he was of non- 
Israelitish origin (see Gray, HPN 246 n.). 


J. A. SELBIE. 
OHOLIBAH.—See OHOLAH. 


OHOLIBAMAH (2°9nx ‘ tent of the high place’). 
—1, One of Esau’s wives, Gn 362 5 14 18. 25 (’O\ Bend, 
"Ed Béua, ’OduBéua). All the passages where she 
bears this name belong to R or to a late stratum 
of P. Elsewhere (Gn 264 P) Esau’s wives have 
quite different names, and the whole subject of 
his marriages is wrapped in obscurity (see the 
Comm. of Dillm. and Holzinger, J.citt.). 2. An 
Edomite ‘ duke,’ Gn 364 (Ed Bends). 

J. A. SELBIE. 

OIL (usually j>y shemen; 23 t., when coupled with 
other products of the field in their unmanufactured 
state [see Driver on Dt 7], 1737; in the Aramaic 
part of Ezr nvn ; LXX and NT é\aov).—One of the 
most important products of Palestine, mentioned 
more than 200 times in the Bible. Sometimes it 
is specifically called ‘olive oil,’ lit. ‘oil of olive,’ 
shemen zayith, to indicate its source, as Ex 272 
30”, Ly 24%, or ‘oil olive,’ lit. ‘ olive of oil,’ Dt 88 
(zéth shemen), 2K 18” (zéth yizhar); but, even 
when not so expressed, the material referred to 
is the product of the olive in all cases but one, 
viz, Est 2”, where oil of myrrh is specially men- 
tioned. The olive tree and its fruit are elsewhere 
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described (see art. OLIVE, and cf. ii. p. 31), and 
the methods employed in extracting the oil from 
its fleshy drupes are there given. 

Several kinds of olives were cultivated in Pales- 
tine. According to Menahéth, viii. 3, those of 
Tekoa were the best, those of Ragab the second 
best. Three other varieties—that of Netophath, 
that called Saphconi, and that named Bisani—are 
mentioned in Peah, vii. 1. The last is said to be so 
called because it is so prolific that it makes all others 
to be ashamed. Columella, who calls the olive the 
first of all trees, mentions 10 varieties whose culture 
he describes at length (de Re Rustica, v. 8, xii. 
49-54, and de Arboribus, xvii.); and Pliny names 
15 kinds, of which the Licinian was the best (xv. 4). 
Cato (de Re Rustica, 64-69) gives the modes in use 
for purifying the oil, and Palladius (de Re Rustica, 
i. 20; Mar. viii, Oct. viii, Nov. v) describes the 
oil cellars and many particulars in olive culture. 
For descriptions of the olive varieties now in culti- 
vation see Barbe, Etudes sur les oliviers; and 
details of ancient methods of expressing the oil are 
given in Blumnevr’s Technologie, i. 318. St. Paul 
uses the figure of olive-grafting in Ro 11” in the 
opposite sense to that referred to by Palladius (de 
Insitione, xiv., ‘fecundat sterilis pingues, oleaster 
olivas’). In Geoponica, ix., there is also an account 
of the culture of the olive, and of the experiments 
made of grafting olives on vines ; this édasocrdgunos 
and the effect produced on the fruit of the graft is 
mentioned in an epigram (Brunck, iii. 231). 

Different kinds of oil were known in Palestine. 
Pure (RV) or beaten (AV) oil is specified in Ex 
27° 29°, Ly 24%, Nu 285 (LXX @rauoy €& Aralwy 
drpvyov kabapdv; Vulg. olewm purissimum piloque 
contusum). This is the oil now known in com- 
merce as virgin oil, extracted by simple pressure 
without heat. In Zee 4'* it is called zdhab or 
golden. The inferior kinds are extracted by more 
powerful pressure, and the coarse or gorgon oils by 
the aid of boiling water. These contain fermentible 
materials, the lees or Amurca, a watery bitter 
liquid, whose use, when separated from the oil, as 
a sheep-dip is mentioned by Virgil (Georg. iil. 448) ; 
said by Varro to be valuable for killing weeds, and 
by Cato to be destructive to ants. The coarsest 
oul is known now in the market as huile denfer ; 
it is bitter, and soon becomes rancid. In the 
present day the cheaper oils are largely adulterated 
with or replaced by cotton-seed oil, which is, for 
most purposes, illuminant or dietetic, inferior to 
pure olive oil ; for the latter surpasses all others in 
consisting, to a much larger extent, of the glycerides 
of unsaturated acids, and it can be recognized and 
distinguished from its adulterations by the rapidity 
with which it consolidates in the presence of 
nitrous acid (Brannt, On Ovtls, i. 318). For the 
different kinds of oils in Talmudic times see 
Menahéth, viii. 4, 5. 

Oil is coupled with corn and must as an element 
of national wealth in Dt 7 114 1217 14? 184 2871, 
2 Ch 3278, Neh 54, Hos 2% 22, J] 2% With corn, 
must, and honey in 2 Ch 315 it formed part of the 
tribute brought to Hezekiah on the restoration of 
the priesthood. Raisins, figs, wine, and oil were 
brought by the northern tribes for the feast of 
rejoicing when David was made king (1 Ch 12%). 
Must and oil as the typical produce of the land 
are mentioned in Neh 10°? 132, Jer 31, J] 2%; 
must and oil in Neh 10°, Hag 1"; wine, summer 
fruits, and oil were gathered by the remnant 
left in the land after the Captivity (Jer 40”). 
Sennacherib promised Israel that, if they would 
submit, he would bring them to a land of oil-olive 
and honey (2 K 18*), meaning probably some 
region about Gordyza or S. Kurdistan; it can- 
not have been Babylonia, as the oil used there, ac- 
cording to Strabo (xvi. 1. 14), is that of sesamum, 


the gingili oil of commerce, extracted from Sesa- 
mum orrentale, a Bignoniaceous plant. Fine flour, 
oil, and honey were the gifts wherewith God fed 
His unfaithful people (Ezk 16") ; and wine, oil, and 
fine flour were the types of the luxuries imported 
by the mystic Babylon (Rev 18"). The priestly 
stores of these commodities are mentioned in 1 Ch 
9° and Ezr 6°; and a similar phrase, victuals, oil, 
and wine, is used in 2 Ch 11”? for the stores accumu- 
lated by Rehoboam in his fortified cities. Prob- 
ably the great system of underground storehouses, 
such as those found at Tell Zakariyeh and else- 
where (PHFSt, 1899), were for this purpose. The 
royal cellars of oil in David’s day were in charge 
of Joash (1 Ch 278), There is a reference to these 
secret stores of agricultural produce in the petition 
of the suppliants to Ishmael (Jer 415). 

Oil, wine, and barley were supplied as food by 
Solomon to Hiram’s workpeople (2 Ch 2%). The 
quantity allowed is given in v.° as 20,000 baths= 
about 165,000 gallons (see also Jos. Ant. VII. ii. 9) ; 
but according to 1 K 5" the annual gift was 20 
cors=about 1640 gallons. 

Oil was an important Palestinian export. It 
was sent to Tyre, as stated not only in the passages 
cited above, but in Ezk 277 In Ezr 37, meat, 
drink, and oil are said to have been given to the 
Tyrian workers occupied in building the second 
temple. There are allusions to this commerce in 
Shebuth, vi. 5. The trickery of John of Gischala 
in manipulating this trade is recited by Josephus 
(BJ Il. xxi. 2). Much of this oil sent to Tyre was 
for the Egyptian market, but Israel sometimes 
sent the oil directly to Egypt (Hos 12!). Though 
oil was much used in Egypt, very little was pro- 
duced there. In Strabo’s time the olive tree was 
grown only in the Heracleote nome, but even there . 
the oil produced had a disagreeable smell. Else- 
where in Egypt, he says, there are no olive trees 
except near Alexandria, but these furnished no oil 
(XVII. i. 35). In the Anastasi Papyrus (4. xv. 4) 
‘oil from the harbour’ is mentioned. The E 
tians called the olive trees dgam (Copt. ZO€!T) 
and olive oil 6& or det, different varieties of which, 
called pure oil, white, dry, and red, are mentioned 
in Papyrus Ebers and the Medical Papyrus of 
Berlin. In the earlier days of Ramses Il. there 
was a vigorous attempt to introduce olive culture 
into Egypt. In the great Harris Papyrus (pl. 
xxvii.) he says, ‘I made to thee (Tmu) fields of 
olives in thy town An; I provided many culti- 
vators to make pure, excellent oil of Egypt to 
illuminate thy great house’; and in his inventory 
(pl. xvii.) there are enumerated 2743 jars of Egyp- 
tian oil and 1810 of Syrian oil. 

The uses of oil werenumerous. The most ancient 
and widespread was that of external application 
(see ANOINTING, in vol. i. p. 101). All the Homeric 
references to oil are of this nature, and there are 
none to the use of oil as food. The same is notice- 
able in the earlier Egyptian literature, from which 
we learn that the ‘ oiling of the limbs and hair was 
as important to them as their clothes’ (Erman, 
Life in Anc. Egypt, 229). Most of the references 
to the secular use of oil in the Bible are also in the 
same sense of anexternal application. Such appli- 
cations were of two kinds: (a) as a cosmetic or 
part of the toilet, it imparts warmth to the body 
and protects it against the action of cold (Pliny, 
xv. 4), And, as the inferior oils used for this 
purpose are apt to become rancid, there was a 
special advantage in fresh oil (Ps 92"). (d) As a 
medicinal agent. Oil is an ingredient in a very 
large number of the remedies prescribed in the 
Papyrus Ebers for the most diverse diseases. 
Pliny also speaks of its medicinal use (xv. 4. 7, 
xxiii. 3.4). Dion Cassius relates that oil and wine 
were employed both externally and internally 
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for the unknown disease which attacked the army 
of Aelius Gallus in Arabia (lili. 29), as we read 
of their being used in the parable of the Good 
Samaritan (Lk 10%) ; see also Vegetius, Ars Veter- 
inaria, v. 14, 23, and Columella, de Re Rustica, 
vi. 30. 4. Herod the Great was bathed in oil when 
suffering from the violent abdominal dropsical 
disease in which he was eaten of worms (Jos. Ant. 
XVILvieomande alex xxdieeD), Ot me anola and 
art. ANOINTING, 4 

2. As part of a ceremony of consecration of 
kings, high priests (Ex 297*1, Lv 21”, Nu 35”), or 
sacred things (see vol. i. p. 101). The effect of this 
anointing was the complete setting apart for the 
Divine service Ly 107, called in Ly 21 the ‘ crown 
of the anointing oil.’ Talmudic writers say that 
Saul, Jehu, and Joash were anointed with common 
oil; but for this there is no authority. For the 
sacred oil see OINTMENT. 

3. As part of the ritual of the burial of the dead 
oil was used. This is referred to by our Lord (Mt 
2612, Mk 148, Lk 23° Jn 19%). In the Rhind 
Papyrus the use of 206 hn of oil is prescribed for 
this purpose, and in the funeral Papyrus of Htr 
the anointing is said to renew the members and to 
enlarge the heart. The olive tree is described as 
springing from the eye of Horus, and the oil is said 
to be ‘holy and separated for divine things.’ 

4, Oil was also used as an illuminating agent in 
lamps. Pure olive oil burns without soot, but has 
the disadvantage of being rapidly consumed. In 
the usual Jewish lamps half a log=a little less 
than half a pint, was used in a night (Menahéth, 
ix. 3). For tabernacle and temple lamps pure oil 
was used (Ex 27”, Lv 24*), and the charge of the oil 
in the tabernacle was given to Eleazar (Nu 41°). 
This lamp oil is also mentioned in Ex 25° 35% 14-8 
39°7, The wicks were of flax, as alluded to in 
Ts 42°. Flaxen wicks were also used in Egypt, but 
in recent times cotton twisted round straws is 
often employed (Lane, Mod. Hgyp. i. 201). For 
the use of oil in NT for this purpose see Mt 25°: +: 8. 
For the Sabbath lamps, R. Zarphon says that none 
but olive oil should be used; but others allow oil 
of sesame, of ’anuzim (nuts), of radishes, fish oil, 
ete. (Sabbath, ii. 2). 

5. As food, the use of oil is common in the East, 
and is referred to by almost all travellers from Ibn 
Batuta to Robinson and Burckhardt ; but references 
to its dietetic employment are not numerous in the 
Bible. Cakes made with oil supported the widow 
of Zarephath’s household during the famine (1 K 
17). Oil formed part of the food of the unfaith- 
ful wife typical of Israel (Ezk 16%). The tithe 
of oil was to be eaten before the Lord (Dt 12"). 
The taste of manna is compared to that of oil 
(Nu 118), 

6. The employment of oil in the meal-offering 
was a derivative of its use as food. It formed part 
of the offering—(1) in the daily sacrifice, Ex 29”; 
(2) the meal-offering, Lv 7°; (3) the consecration- 
offering for the priests, Ex 297°, Ly 6-21; (4) the 
consecration-offering of the Levites, Nu 8°; (5) the 
ottering at the expiry of the vow of the Nazirite, 
Nu 6! ; (6) the offering for the purification of the 
leper, Lv 14; and (7) the special offering at the 
erection of the tabernacle, Nu 7. No oil was to 
be used in the sin-offering (Lv 5"), or the jealousy- 
offering (Nu 5), 

For these ceremonial purposes large quantities 
of oil were required. The allowance given to Ezra 
was 100 baths of oil (about 820 gallons), Ezr 7”; 
the best of the oil was to be given to the priests, 
Nu 18”. The amount thus offered is called jn¥iq pn, 
the ordinance (AV) or set portion (RV) of oil, 
Ezk 454, 

The vessels used for oil in Bible times were 
various. Samuel and Zadok used a horn (;7p 
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keren), 1S 16°, 1 K 1°; Samuel also used a vial 
(32 pak) of oil for anointing Saul, 1 S 10!, as did 
the prophet who anointed Jehu, 2 K 9! (AV box). 
The widow’s oil was in a cruse (nibs gappahath), 
1K 172. The widow of the prophet, whose oil 
Elisha multiplied, held it in a pot (HON 'astik), 
2K 42, The virgins in the parable carried their 
oil in a dyyelov or vessel. : { 

The word ‘oil’ is used metaphorically in many 
passages. The pouring of oil out of the rock of 
flint in Dt 32% and Job 29° is a figure of abund- 
ance, the rock being either the stone press by 
which the olives are squeezed, or more probably 
the rocky slopes upon which the olives were culti- 
vated. Part of the blessing of Asher (Dt 334) was 
that he should dip his foot in oil—a sign of favour 
and prosperity, a token that oil should be abundant 
in his territory. Josephus says of Galilee, in which 
was the lot of Asher, ovens éAavopdpov wddiora (BS 
Il. xxi. 2). The foolish use of oil is a token of 
extravagance and cause of poverty (Pr 212”), while 
the husbanding of it is a proof of wisdom (Pr 21”). 
In Job 244, where the distressful case of the slaves 
of the oppressor is depicted, one of the labours 
to which they are condemned is the making of oil 
within the walls of the enclosed garden of their 
masters. The word used here (177:, Hiph. of a 
denominative verb from 773 ‘ oil’) does not occur 
elsewhere, and was understood by LXX in a 
different sense, év orevots ddlkws évjdpevoay oddv dé 
dixalwy ovx jdecav, and the Vulg. renders it Inter 
acervos eorum meridiaty sunt qui calcatis torculari- 
bus sitiunt. 

The ‘oil of gladness’ of Ps 457= He 1°, and 
the oil of joy of Is 61°, are marks of joy and 
festivity. The reproof of the righteous is com- 
pared to oil on the head (Ps 141°). AV calls it 
‘an excellent oil which shall not break my head,’ 
but it is better given in RV, ‘oil upon the head, 
let not my head refuse it.” Words of deceit are 
said to be softer than oil (Ps 5574, Pr 5°). Cursing 
permeates the life of the wicked even as oil soaks 
into bone (Ps 10918). The destruction of the olive- 
yards in drought is called a languishing of the oil 
(J1 1°), A. MACALISTER. 


OIL TREE (jpy py ‘éz-shemen, xurdpiooos, lignin 
olive or olivarum, lignum pulcherrimum). —This 
Heb. expression is tr? (Is 4129) AV, RV text ‘oil tree,’ 
RVm ‘oleaster’; (1 K 673+ 81-33) AV ‘olive trees,’ m. 
‘trees of oil’ or ‘oily trees,’ RV ‘olive wood’; (Neh 
8) AV ‘pine branches,’ RV ‘branches of wild olive.’ 
It is clear from Neh that the plant in question is 
not the olive, as that is mentioned in the same 
sentence by its own name.. The difference between 
the latter and the wild olive is so small that it is 
quite unlikely that it would have been mentioned 
by a separate name in so brief a list of trees 
used for the same purpose. A candidate for ‘éz- 
shemen must fulfil the following conditions, sug- 
gested by the passages cited above. (1) It must 
be an oily or fat tree (shemen signifies ‘fat’ as 
well as ‘oil’; its Arab. equivalent semen is the 
word for ‘clarified butter’). This would apply to 
a tree producing a terebinthine oil or resin, such 
as constitutes what is known in Eng. as fat wood, 
found in pitch pine and other similar trees. The 
Arab. has the expression lwksh for such fat wood. 
Faggots of it are sold in the market for torches, 
and much used at weddings and other festivities. 
(2) It must be an emblem of fertility and pro- 
sperity, fitted to be associated with the myrtle, 
the acacia, the fir (vin, see Fir), the pine (1771, 
see PINE), and the box (wn, see Box). (3) It 
must be a tree capable of furnishing a block of 
wood of the size, beauty, and hardness required 
for carving an image 10 cubits high, to be placed 
in the Holy of Holies, and for making doors and 
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doorposts. (4) Its foliage must be sufficiently 
dense to be suitable for booths. (5) It must grow 
in the mountains, and be easily accessible from 
Jerusalem and the other cities of Palestine. The 
wild olive has already been excluded. The oleaster, 
Eleagnus hortensis, M.B., never grows large 
enough to furnish such a block of wood as was 
required for the image. It is also never used for 
house carpentry. Its foliage is not dense, and its 
branches are usually thorny, and would be unlikely 
to be selected for a covering for booths. The 
zakkim, Balanites Aigyptiaca, Del., grows only in 
the torrid valley of the Lower Jordan, has a small 
trunk, and very thorny branches, and a sparse 
foliage. Its fruit yields a sort of balsam, which is 
its only claim to be called a tree of oil or fatness. 
The only trees which fulfil all these conditions are 
the fatwood trees. The genus Pinus furnishes 
three species, P. Pinea, L., the stone or maritime 
pine, P. Halepensis, Mill., the Aleppo pine, and 
P. Bruttia, Ten., which is perhaps only a variety 
of the last. Any of these would furnish foliage 
suitable for booths, and all are constantly used for 
this purpose in the East. Their massive trunks 
could easily furnish the log required for the 
carved image, and the doors and doorposts. They 
are constantly used in house carpentry. Their 
heartwood is fat enough to entitle them to be 
called ‘trees of fatness.’ They are spontaneous, 
growing in the wilderness (7.e. uncultivated places, 
and so fit to be associated with the other trees 
mentioned with them, Is /.c.). We are inclined 
with Celsius (Hierod. i. 309) to tr. ‘éz-shemen, ‘ fat- 
wood trees,’ and to suppose that the reference is to 
the pines. 

In the article ASH we have argued that dren prob- 
ably stands for Pinus Pinea, L. This in no way 
invalidates the inclusion of the same tree under 
the general head of fatwood or resinous trees. 

In one of the passages (Is 4119) ‘AV and RV tr. 
ama tidhar, ‘pine,’ RVm ‘plane.’ The same word 
(Is 601%) is tr? AV and RV ‘pine,’ RVm referring to 
former passage. Itis very doubtful whether tidhar 
refers to the pine (see PINE). G. E. Post. 


OINTMENT (non mirkahath, 1 Ch 9* ; in general 
jnw shemen, sometimes coupled with npyn mishhah, 
as in Ex 30%; LXX pipov Ex 30%, Ps 1337, Ca 1%°, Pr 
279, Am 6°; elsewhere @\avov ; Vulg. unguentum).— 
Oily, fragrant materials smeared on the surface of 
the body to allay the irritation caused by the heat 
in Eastern lands, and to conceal the odour of per- 
spiration. The use of materials of this kind is 
common in almost every country, and is of ancient 
date. In Egypt unguents are mentioned even in 
texts of the Ancient Empire, and in those of the 
Middle and New Empire they are frequently re- 
ferred to. There were nine sacred oils used for 
the purposes of ceremonial anointing: mt (prob- 
ably cedar oil), Att or Ati (a Libyan product), hknnu 
(an oil containing ‘many spices from Arabia’), 
nexnem, sfti, sgn (rose oil), mrh (oil of myrrh), 
s-ti hb, and tuaw. Besides these there were other 
sweet-scented salves and ointments in ordinary 
use, aber, tpt, th-hennu, etc. 

The holy anointing oil made by Bezalel for 
Moses (Ex 30”4-) consisted of 1 hin of olive oil 
(about 10 lb.), 500 shekels of flowing myrrh (about 
15 lb.), 250 shekels of sweet cinnamon (about 74 
Ib.), 250 shekels of sweet calamus, and 500 shekels 
of cassia (or costus). The Jewish authors who re- 
gard the ‘shekel of the sanctuary’ as twice the 
ordinary shekel, double these weights. This was 
to be compounded after the art of the perfumer 
(see art. CONFECTION). Probably these scented 
substances, or some of them, were brought into the 
market in powder, as in Ca 3° these spices are 
called ‘the powders of the merchant.’ There are 
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different descriptions given by Rabbinical writers 
of the process whereby the anointing oil was com- 
pounded, but most probably it was simple pulveriza- 
tion of the ingredients, and boiling them in the oil ; 
for, as Pliny has remarked, the strength of the oint- 
ment is greater when the ingredients are boiled 
together (xiii. 2); but see Otho’s Lemicon, s.v. 
‘Oleum.’ The making of ointment in this way 
was recognized by Hebrew writers (see Job 41°), 

As the passage in Ex 380 is assigned to P, the 
date of the prescription cannot be determined, but 
it may be late. Pliny says that unguents were 
not known among the Greeks at the time of the 
Trojan war; but he has overlooked the fodderru 
dé xpiev éhalw duBpooly of 7. xxiii. 186 and the 
Aerapol Kepadds Kal Kadd mpdowra of Od. xv. 332, 
and the several references to Mz’ édacov, Il. x. 577, 
xiv. 171; Od. iii. 966, vi. 96, etc. He assigns the 
invention to the Persians, because a chest of per- 
fumes was among the spoils taken by Alexander ; 
but the Egyptians had unguents much earlier, and 
probably also the Indians preceded the Persians in 
this respect. There are references to anointings in 
the ancient Indian poetry (see, for example, Hito- 
padesa, i. 98. For Egyp. origin see P. Aegineta, 
vil. 18). 

Pliny gives a large number of formule for sweet- 
smelling unguents, including one which resembles 
the holy anointing oil, containing myrrh, cinnamon, 
cassia, nard, costus, laurel, lily, and fenugreek. 
The myrrh, he says, gives consistency and sweet- 
ness, the cinnamon strengthens the odour, and 
the costus (or cassia) makes it more pungent. See 
CASSIA, CINNAMON, MyrrH. RVm substitutes 
‘costus’ for ‘ cassia’ in Ex 3074, and it is probable 
that this is the material indicated by the word 
kiddah. Costus is the dried root of a composite 
plant Aplotaxis auriculata, imported like frank- 
incense through Arabia from India, and is a much 
esteemed ingredient in hair-unguents. It was 
formerly supposed to be the root of Costus Arab- 
icus, but this is erroneous. 

For the uses of these ointments see ANOINTING 
in vol. i. p. 100, and OIL, above, p. 591f. For 
further references to the classical use of toilet oils, 
see Athenzeus, xii. 78. Unguents are said by Pliny 
to keep best in boxes of alabaster (xiii. 3), and to 
improve with age, becoming very precious when 
old; hence Patroclus’s body was anointed with 
ointment nine years old (J. xviii. 350). The very 
precious alabaster box of ointment mentioned in 
Mt 267, Mk 14°, Lk 7°” was thus the best of its kind; 
and the odorous ingredient in this unguent, spike- 
nard, the root of Nardostachys Jatamanst, imported 
from India, was one of the costliest of perfumes. 
This perfume is called in Mk 14° and Jn 12° vdpdos 
mortky, the latter word meaning either ‘genuine’ 
or ‘ liquid,’ or else it may be from an Indian name 
of the plant pisitd (Houghton in PSBA x. 144). 

The making of the holy oil by unauthorized 
persons was forbidden, and it has been supposed 
that it was compounded once for all, on account 


. of the large quantity of ingredients specified, whose 


weight amounted to about half a hundredweight 
(see More Nebhochim, iii. 45). It was used to anoint 
the tabernacle, the table, the vessels, the candle- 
stick, the altars, the laver and its base, and Aaron 
and his sons (but the anointing of the priests was 
not observed in the second temple; Saubert, de 
Sacerd. Ebr. v.), also David and Solomon, possibly 
Joash; but the Talmudists say that he, Saul, and 
Jehu were anointed with common oil. 

The consistence of the oil may be inferred from 
Ps 1332, which says that it trickled down on 
Aaron’s beard, where it lay on the collar (not 
skirt) of his outer garment. It was therefore of 
a very thick treacly consistence, becoming prob- 
ably more fluid when warmed. The act of anointing 
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is figured in Lepsius, Denkméler, ili. 760, 230, and 
is described in Wilkinson, i. 426. In the Gizeh 
Museum is the stele of a ‘ keeper of the ointments 
of the king,’ cf. the royal store of Hezekiah, Is 39°. 

The passage in Pr 276 where of the person who 
tries to hide the contentious woman it is said, 
©Whoso hideth her hideth the wind, and the ointment 
of his right hand, which bewrayeth itself,’ is very 
obscure. LXX, regarding it as connected rather 
with the succeeding than with the preceding verse, 
renders it, ‘The north wind is a harsh wind, but in 
name it is called ‘“‘auspicious.”’ In the RY it is 
translated, ‘ his right hand encountereth oil,’ which 
seems to be the literal rendering ; but it is not much 
more intelligible. The Vulgate gives olewm deatere 
suce vocabit. It seems to refer to the difficulty of 
retaining a slippery, oily material in one’s hand. 
For more fanciful interpretations see Rosenmiiller’s 
Scholia, ix. 653; Maurer’s Comment. iii. 505, and esp. 
Toy, Proverbs, p. 488 f. 

For older literature see, on the whole subject, 
Scheidius and Weymar in vol. xii. of Ugolini. 

A, MACALISTER. 

OLAMUS (’Q)apos), 1 Es 9°=Meshullam of the 
sons of Bani, Ezr 10.—The name appears else- 
where as Mosollamus (1 Es 8# 914). 


OLD GATE.—See JERUSALEM in vol. ii. p. 5937. 


OLD LATIN YVERSIONS.—See LATIN VERSIONS 
(THE OLD). 


OLD MAN.—See REGENERATION. 


OLD PROPHET, THE (jp! 39x 23; B mpecBirns 
els mpopynrns, A mpodp. els mpecB., Luc. mpod. céddos 
mpeoB.).—This prophet lived in Bethel at the com- 
mencement of the reign of JeroboamI. A single 
incident in his life is narrated (1 K 13-82; ef. 131-10 
and 2 K 2316-18), He desired to entertain as his 
guest a certain ‘man of God’ from Judah, who had 
appeared in Bethel to denounce the royal sanctuary 
(?0on the day of itsinauguration). The stranger was 
already departing when the prophet overtook him 
and oftered his hospitality. Ht was refused on the 
ground that J” had forbidden him to take food in 
the city. The prophet then falsely declared that he 
gave his invitation in accordance with a message 
from J”, and the stranger returned and partook of 
ameal. He never reached his home again. News 
came to Bethel that a lion had slain him a short 
distance from the city. The old prophet recog- 
nized this as J”s punishment, saddled his ass, 
brought in the body, held lamentation over it, and 
buried it in his own grave. By this he showed his 
sympathy and respect. 

The old prophet is really a secondary figure in 
this narrative, a factor in the fate of the man of 
God. His character and motives are not the centre 
of interest and lack clearness. They appear more 
vividly after the death of the man of God. What 
is then prominent is the prophet’s sympathy for 
the stranger, not a sense of guilt or of responsi- 
bility for his death (vv.***2; the LXX addition to 
v.*tis taken from 2 K 2318), This is consistent with 
what seems to be the writer’s view, that the man 
of God was himself to blame for his death (see 
below). It might be accounted for by a lack of 
interest in the situation of the prophet as compared 
with the sad end of the stranger. 

The old prophet of Bethel in this narrative is no 
doubt represented as one of the true prophets of 
J”. Without taking account of vv.-?2, we may 
infer this from the use of the name ‘prophet,’ 
which is applied to him without qualification. 
What then does the narrative contribute to a 
conception of the prophetical character? We may 
infer from v.!§ that it was not felt to be impossible 


that one who had received the Divine call to be a 
prophet should utter a pretended revelation. It is 
not supposed that a man once a prophet is always 
a prophet. Vv.2-2. go further. The prophet’s mis- 
use of his position does not prevent his receiving an 
actual revelation immediately after. Disobedience 
is to be rebuked. The prophet had shared in it. 
He had even prostituted his office to bring it 
about. He had uttered a lie in the name of J”,* 
and now without rebuke for himself he is divinely 
commissioned to rebuke the man he deceived. 
The absence of rebuke for himself does not indeed 
imply that he is considered blameless. It may be 
accounted for by the lack of interest in the prophet 
displayed by the narrator. It is only what con- 
cerns the man of God that is related. Still the 
prophet is not for a moment disqualified for his 
office by his pretended revelation. Or, more accur- 
ately, J” uses him again as the medium for con- 
veying His message. The inference from vv.” 
seems then to be that prophets, truly inspired, may 
sometimes be guilty of fabricating Divine messages. 
But the verses contain elements of suspicion. Why 
should J” not have spoken to the heart of the 
stranger himself? An utterance in the mouth of 
the old prophet loses strength, for his own previous 
statement contradicts it. The last words of v.*6 
almost imply a direct utterance to the stranger. 
This may, originally, have been the purport of 
vy.20-22, The pronoun of the 3rd person in vy.” 
certainly refers to the man of God (see below), 
whereas in the present text of the preceding verses 
it does not. ‘The verses as they stand are very 
abrupt. Some further explanation from the prophet 
to the man of God is required. It may be noted, 
also, that the words ‘who came from Judah’ (v.?!) 
are superfluous, and that after the first clause of 
v.22 MT has an unusual blank. 

The conception of Divine retribution in the 
narrative offers nothing that is really peculiar to 
it. The man of God is punished because of his 
failure to pay strict obedience to J”s command. 
It was the same with Lot’s wife. The actual 
significance of the command has no importance 
attached to it. We are not justified in sup- 
posing that he was unavoidably deceived, and 
sinned in ignorance. The false statement of 
the old prophet is probably regarded as a temp- 
tation which he ought to have cast aside (comp. 
above). He had been a direct recipient of revela- 
tion, and the assertions of another were not on 
the same plane of certainty. Presumably, also, 
he is regarded as one who might, if he pleased, 
have ascertained for himself the Divine will, and 
so was responsible for his ignorance. Jeremiah in 
similar circumstances (Jer 28) recognized, indeed, 
the possibility that another prophet had received a 
message reversing his own (v.°), but reserved his 
judgment (ver) until the word of J” came to him 
(v.¥). Retribution, therefore, in his case is not in- 
operative (against Benzinger on 1 K 13); there was 
no disobedience, and consequently no ground for 
retribution. The treatment of the false prophet in 
Jer 28 is more properly a contrast to the treatment 
of the prophet of Bethel in 1K. Hananiah dies 
within a year because of his false prophecy in the 
name of J”; the prophet of Bethel continues to be 
a medium of Divine revelation (1 K 13-2). But 
vy. may not be in their original form, and it is 
not certain that the narrative in Kings really con- 
dones the offence of the prophet of Bethel (see 
above). Besides, there is this difference between 
the cases: the prophet of Bethel is not regarded as 
a false prophet, Hananiah is represented as a 


* The last words of v.18 are so abrupt as to suggest interpola- 
tion. But there is nothing to support a conten chat the 
prophet was simply mistaken, and the tenor of the narrative is 
arene the view that he was inspired by J” to tempt the man 
of God. 
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simple impostor. If the difference be not pressed, 
it remains true that the immunity of a false pro- 
phet is not something peculiar to this narrative. 
The fate of Hananiah was an exceptional one. 

In estimating the historical value of this narra- 
tive the whole chapter must be taken into account. 
The real theme of the chapter is the message and 
the death of the man of God from Judah. The 
message announced the future desecration of the 
royal altar by a ruler of the house of David, 
Josiah. It was proclaimed in the king’s presence, 
and only a miracle saved the man of God from the 
consequences of his act. J” had commanded him 
not to linger in the city, and he refused to be the 
king’s guest. It was because he yielded to the 
invitation of the old prophet that a lion met and 
killed him on the way home. 

The whole fabric of this narrative has been 
challenged on the ground that it implies such 
hostility to the worship at Bethel as is incon- 
ceivable in the age of Jeroboam. It is supposed 
to be a product of Deuteronomic opposition to 
the local worship of J” (Stade, Benzinger). Such 
criticism overlooks two further influences cap- 
able of explaining contemporary hostility to the 
sanctuary at Bethel. (1) The worship at this 
sanctuary was image worship. Whatever the 
attitude of the majority to such worship, there 
was doubtless a party of purity strenuously op- 
posed to it (article BETHEL; Kittel, Hist. Heb. ii. 
253f.). (2) The sanctuary at Bethel was being 
made a royal sanctuary. It was the emblem of 
a new nation, and as such calculated to stir feeling 
in Judah. It is by no means improbable, in such 
circumstances, that a prophet, particularly one 
from Judah, should denounce Jeroboam’s double 
schism on the day he inaugurated his royal sanc- 
tuary. The grave of one who did so was shown, it 
seems, in Bethel (2 K 231”). The cause of his burial 
there and the manner of his death cannot seriously 
be pronounced unlikely. The report of his words 
(1 K 13?) contains no description of Jeroboam’s sin, 
Deuteronomic or otherwise. The purport of his 
message simply is that a king of the house of 
David will undo Jeroboam’s work of that day. It 
admirably fits the situation. The suggestion that 
the story is pervaded by a confused memory of the 
appearance of Amos in Bethel ignores too much 
the fertility of history, and is a treatment of 
scanty records as if they were complete. The 
anonymity of the prophet and of the man of God 
is not evidence of their unhistorical origin. It 
points rather to a channel of oral transmission, in 
which the names were lost. Josephus calls the 
Judean man of God Iddwy (Anf. VII. viii. 5). The 
name may come from 2 Ch 9”. The writer in the 
Bk. of Kings avoids confusion by the use of the 
titles ‘ prophet’ and ‘man of God.’* There is no 
distinction of office in these titles (v.78). 

The miraculous features of the story will be 
estimated, of course, according as we judge all 
miracle in these histories. The withering of 
Jeroboam’s hand and its restoration (vv.* °), and 
the lion’s quietly remaining beside the ass and the 
dead body (vv. 8), are not essentials in the 
narrative. A prophet did not require miraculous 
protection (comp. Am 71°18), The sign of the altar 
(vv.% 5) gives the impression of being a later addi- 
tion. It is not capable of historical proof that the 
Judean king Josiah was named in the original 


* In v.28, AV and RV, the word ‘prophet’ denotes the man of 
God. But this is due to mistranslation. ‘He saddled for him- 
self the ass [which belonged] to the prophet who brought him 
back’ is the correct rendering. Besides, the text is faulty. 
Read as LXX B: ‘he saddled for himself his ass and departed 
back again.’ The words omitted, [2 vn] 7wis 335, are a gloss 
by a reader who observed that the ass of the man of God is 
mentioned now for the first time, and from this concluded that 
it had been lent or given him by the prophet of Bethel. 
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prophecy. 1 K 13? and 2 K 23 are not independ- 
ent of each other. 

Regarding the date of the narrative in its 
present form, see article on Kinas. Ewald con- 
siders it to have been written down for the first 
time after the desecration of the altar by Josiah. 
If it were clear that 13% 4 is the original con- 
tinuation of 12%!-%2, it might be concluded that 
ch. 13 was not part of the original Bk. of Kings 
compiled by R®, but an addition by RD. There 
seems to be no other argument against its in- 
clusion by RP. The possible difference of date 
scarcely affects the question of the general histor- 
icity of the narrative. 


LITERATURE.— Ewald, History, iv. 30 ff.; Wellhausen, Com- 
position, 277f.=Bleek4, 244; Stade, Geschichte, i. 349f.; Ben- 
zinger, ad loc. (‘ Konige’ in Marti’s Kurzer Hdcom.). The possible 
motives of the old prophet receive special consideration in The 
Speakers Commentary, and the nature of the guilt of the man 
of God in The Expositor’s Bible (Farrar). See also Bahr in 
Lange's Commentary. Josephus (Ant. viii. and ix.) expands and 
adds extensively to the history of the prophet. He represents 
him as ‘a certain wicked old false prophet,’ who sought to undo 
the effect of the miracles and message of the man of God, and 
pretended friendship and Divine inspiration in order to ruin 
and discredit him. The revelation of vv.21. 22 ig addressed to the 
man of God in this account (6 Gds tripuiveros 74 Iéduv). But 
Josephus may be judged capable of ignoring the present text 
because of prejudice against the ‘ wicked old prophet.’ 
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The OT is that portion of the Canon of the Re- 
formed Church which was received as sacred litera- 
ture from the Jews. (On the name see art. BIBLE 
in vol. i. p. 286°). While the Gr. Version of these 
Scriptures included additional writings, now known 
as the Apocrypha, and reckoned a part of the OT 
by the Rom. Cath. Church (see art. APOCRYPHA 
in vol. i. p. 121>), the only books recognized by 
the Pal. Jews as holy, and admitted into their 
Canon, were those of our present OT. They were 
arranged as in the present Hebrew Bibles in three 
groups: the Law (mn Térdh), Gn, Ex, Ly, Nu, 
Dt; the Prophets (a2; Nébi’im), Jos, Jg, 1 and 
2S, 1 and 2K, Is, Jer, Ezk, and the 12 minor 
prophets; and the Writings, Hagiographa (a3:n3 
Kéthibim), Ps, Pr, Job, Ca, Ru, La, Ee, Est, Dn, 
Ezr, Neh, 1 and 2 Ch.* 

The purpose of this article is to describe the 
origin and growth of these groups as sacred 
literature, and to give an account of their use 
and method of interpretation when united into 
the OT in the Jewish and Christian Churches. 

i. ORIGIN AND GRowTH.—1l. The Law or Torah. 

A térah in ancient Israel was any decision or 
instruction on matters of law or conduct given by 
a sacred authority (OT/C?, p. 299 ; ef. art. LAW IN 
OT, p. 64»). A body of such instruction went by 
the same name, which was readily transferred to 

* The order of the books in the first group was always the 
same, and also of the Former Prophets, Jos, Jg, 1 and 2S, 
1 and 2 K, but for the Latter Prophets the Babylonian Talmud 
(Baba Bathra 14b) and some ancient MSS give Jer, Ezk, Is, 
and minor prophets, and in the Writings place Ru before the 
Ps (Ginsburg, Introd. to the Bible, pp. 1-8). 
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the Scriptures containing this material as its lead- 
ing element.* Thus arose the name of the first 
five books of the OT. 

The work of providing regulations for worship 
naturally belonged to the priests, but in addition 
in early Israel the administration of justice fell 
partially, at least, likewise to them. They com- 
municated the Divine will by means of the lot, 
the ephod, and the Urim and Thummim (18 14% 
[LXX] 239, Dt 338). 

People repaired to the sanctuaries to have 
judgments rendered (Ex 216 227 (8), 15 2%). Such 
action was called ‘inquiring of God,’ and the 
decisions were, ‘the statutes and laws of God’ 
(Ex 181%£- 19-22; cf, Driver on Dt. 1638-9), Thus the 
priests became the natural guardians and teachers 
of Divine instruction or law (Dt 33, Jer 1818, Hos 
46.) They were members of the supreme tribunal 
of the Peet (mentioned in 2 Ch 19°" as established 
by Jehoshaphat), Dt 178 19%, Tracing evi- 
dently their instruction or law to Moses, to pre- 
serve its continuity they issued legislation in his 
name, acting upon the principle that all law 
emanated from Jehovah, and that Moses was the 
medium of its communication. At first their 
work as lawgivers was probably simply carried 
on by oral decision and transmission. As Israel 
advanced in culture, however, laws were naturally 
reduced to writing. When this began, we have 
no clear means of determining. Some meagre 
written legislation may have existed as early as 
the time of Moses. (See the small type on p. 
597°). No great stress was laid upon the 
original legal form or words. They were modified 
through change in time and _ circumstance. + 
Codes remained open. The earliest written laws 
which have been preserved are those in Ex 20-23 
(the Bk. of the Covenant) 34148, They probably 
owe their preservation to their incorporation into 
historical writings (E or J) of the 8th cent., but 
the laws themselves may be much earlier. (The 
lex talionis reveals a primitive state of society, yet 
an agricultural people is presupposed, and hence a 
later date than the settlement of Canaan). Other 
codes more ancient may have existed in Israel in 
a written form. The earliest written law or book 
of Divine instruction of whose introduction or 
enactment an authentic account is given, was 
Deuteronomy or its main portion, represented as 
found in the temple in the 18th year of king 
Josiah (B.C. 621), and proclaimed by the king as 
the law of the land (2 K 28) (see article DEUTERO- 
NOMY in vol.i. p. 602f.). From that time forward 
Israel had a written law which the pious believer 
was commanded to ponder day and night (Jos 1§ 
Ps 1°); and thus the Torah, as sacred literature, 
formally commenced in Israel. This law aimed at 
a right application of original Mosaic principles. 


The Mosaic period represented that of Israel’s faithful rela- 
tionship to Jehovah (Hos 216 111, Jer 22). As the cry at present 
is ‘Back to Christ,’ so the cry then was ‘Back to Moses.’ At 
present in going back to Christ to apply His teaching to immedi- 
ate needs, we re-formulate them indirectly, giving thus laws of 
Christian conduct. But indirect re-formulation of ancient prin- 
ciples is contrary to the genius of the Hebrew mind and 
language. Intensity is characteristic of Hebrew utterance, as 
is well illustrated in Christ’s use of the words ‘hate’ (Lk 1426) 
and ‘thank’ and ‘hide’ (Mt 1125), The Hebrew language 


* Torah (77)\n) is used in the OT to denote—1. Instruction: 
(a) human : Pr 18 620. 23 et aj. ; (b) Divine, Job 2222, Is 309 et al.; 
(c) a body of prophetic teaching, Is 4221.24, Jer 913 et al.; (d) 
instruction in Messianic age, Is 23 424 et al.; (e) a body of priestly 
direction or instruction, Hos 46, Jer 28 et al. 2. law (prop. 
direction): (a) of special laws, Ex 139 164 et al. ; (b) of codes of 
law—{1) as written in the code of the covenant, Ex 2412, Jos 
2426 et al. ; (2) the law of the Deuteronomic code, Dt 15 48.44 
et al.; (3) the law of the Priests’ Code, 2 Ch 2318 3016 et al. 
(Oaf. Heb. Lex. p. 435f.). 

+ Cf. the two records of the ten commandments (Ex 203-17, 
Dt 57-21) and the Jaws in the different OT codes (see art. 
HEXATEUCH in vol. ii. 365»), 
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refuses also to lend itself readily to indirect speech. It shows 
reluctance to give an address in substance, except in an 
apparent reproduction of the ipsissima verba. Thus in the 
OT historical books, whenever a writer wishes to report that 
one person made a verbal communication to another, he almost 
invariably says: ‘So and so spoke to so and so, saying. The 
direct form is used. Hence if in the reign of Josiah the Mosaic 
law and teaching were to be re-formulated to meet the ex- 
igencies of the time, they were naturally placed directly in the 
mouth of Moses. Indeed, practically no other method was 
possible to produce the required effect. , 

Dt is also far more than a code of laws. It is a hortatory 
exposition of law, appealing on the ground of Divine love and 
revelation for obedience in Israel. A religious experience formed 
its real basis, and gave it a position of Divine authority. 

The reformation under Josiah was a failure. 
The good king fell at the battle of Megiddo. The 
people lapsed into idolatry, and Judah soon 
went into exile. Something more than Dt seemed 
necessary for a religious constitution for Israel. 
With this thought another re-formulation of the 
laws began. The Bk. of Ezekiel exhibits this 
movement. Under the form of a vision he drew 
up a programme for the future (see art. EZEKIEL). 
He heightened the sanctity of the central sanctuary 
by placing it within the domain of priests, that 1t 
might not, like the old temple, be liable to de- 
filement through proximity to royal residences 
(437), He heightened the sanctity of the priest- 
hood by restricting it to the sons of Zadok, the 
Levites being degraded from office on account of 
their ministration at the high places (444). He 
gave also an elaborate ritual for worship, and 
described, with the measurements and detail of 
an architect’s plan, a new temple, and apportioned 
the land among the tribes of Israel with the 
recularity of a military camp. In accordance 
with this spirit, which saw no hope for Israel 
without transforming the State into a church and 
regulating the whole life of the people through 
elaborate law and ordinance, supposed Mosaic 
principles were again restated, and an ideal con- 
stitution of Israel in the wilderness was given as 
a new law for the Jewish peeple. This was issued 
in the Priests’ Code (see art. HEXATEUCH), and 
solemnly presented by Ezra to the people, who 
received it as the law of God (Neh 8-10, B.c. 444 
or 443). The reception of the Priests’ Code under 
Ezra marks practically the appearance of the Law, 
since shortly afterwards Dt, which had previously 
been united with the historical work JE (see art. 
HEXATEUCH), and had never been abrogated as a 
law of Divine authority, was joined with the 
Priests’ Code. 

In all this legal literature the historical narrative occupied a 
prominent place. Laws were thought of not only as expressing 
abstract principles of justice and worship, but also as having 
originated in connexion with Divine manifestations. Hence 
narratives of a progressive revelation of God in the early ages 
of mankind and Israel formed an integral part of the Priests’ 
Code. An example had already been set in Dt 1-4 and later 
by combining Dt with the historical work JE. 

The enlargement and combination of sacred 
writings was performed by the séphérim or scribes. 
This class of scholars, of whom Ezra ‘the ready 
scribe in the Law of Moses’ (Ezr 75) was the 
prototype, grew up during the Exile, or shortly 
after, probably within priestly circles. The mem- 
bership was not confined, however, to priests. 
They became the guardians and students of the 
Law, which they felt free to annotate and enlarge 
with some additions. They separated from the 
Hexateuch the Bk. of Joshua (see below). Thus 
the Law did not reach its final form until the 3rd 
cent. B.C. (For revision and gradual compilation 
of P, see art. HEXATEUCH in vol. ii. p. 374* f.). 

2. The Prophets.—This division of OT falling 
into two parts, the Former Prophets Jos, Jg, 
1 and 28, and 1 and 2K, and the Latter Pro- 
phets Is, Jer, Ezk, and the Twelve, receives its 
name from the prophetic authorship of these 
books. The prophets represent the mystical 
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teachers of religion who gain truth through the 
emotions or intuitions (see art. PROPHET). 
Equally with the priests, the prophets unfolded 
the ancient instruction or law, not, however, in 
the form of statutes or codes, but as direct 
revelations of Jehovah expressed in warnings and 
exhortations. The prophets became thus the con- 
science of the State and interpreters of history. 
Handing down their instruction as a living word, 
they seem not to have taken pains at first to pre- 
serve it in writing. Not until the 8th cent. have 
we indications of a systematic effort in that direc- 
tion, illustrated in the discourses given in Amos, 
Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah. How far these came 
directly from the prophets themselves, or repre- 
sent abstracts or reports furnished by scholars or 
hearers, we have no means of determining. Isaiah 
twice commanded that some of his instruction 
should be preserved as a future testimony to the 
truth of his doctrine (8° 308). A century later 
Jeremiah took pains, according to a command 
from Jehovah, to have his discourses, covering a 
period of some twenty-two years, carefully written 
out (Jer 361% 2). At the time of the Exile, when 
Ezekiel flourished, a written roll had become the 
symbol of the prophetic word (Ezk 2°-3°). He 
probably himself carefully wrote and arranged his 
prophecies, and from thence onward prophecy often 
assumed doubtless in the first instance a written 
as well asa spoken form. The anonymity of the 
author (or authors) of Is 40-66 suggests that those 
prophecies may have been circulated in MS without 
having been first orally delivered. The last of the 
prophets, whose writings have been preserved, 
according to Jewish tradition was Malachi (about 
B.C. 450), and this tradition is probably true as 
concerning the writings of those who delivered in 
the first instances oral messages.* Ob, Jl, Jon, 
Zec 9-14 and Is 24-27 are assigned by many 
scholars (see separate articles and Driver’s LO7’) 
to the Greek period, representing an imitation of 
the earlier prophetic word, and if we accept this 
assignment they probably represent a literary 
rather than an oratorical activity. 

No record has been left of the manner or special 
cause of the collection of the ‘ Latter Prophets.’ 
The sacred authority of most of them clearly 
dated from the day of their utterance or com- 
position, and they gained nothing in this respect 
by collection and union with other writings, and 
yet their value naturally became greater when 
living prophets no longer appeared, and then an 
impulse must have arisen for their union and pre- 
servation in a sacred canon. This work was prob- 
ably formally accomplished by the scribes already 
mentioned in connexion with the Law; and here, 
again, as in the case of the Law, liberty was 
doubtless taken in editing old material to introduce 
new reflections. (We may account in this way 
partially for the imitations of ancient prophecy 
already mentioned). 

The historical books Jos, Jg,1 and 2S, and 
land 2 K may have been originally classified as 
‘ Prophets’ because they contained narratives con- 
cerning inspired or prophetic men, or because they 
were assigned for authorship to such men as Joshua, 
Samuel, and Jeremiah, a view of Talmudic Judaism; 
yet the result was in a degree correct, since these 
books in the main came from authors imbued with 
the prophetic spirit. They reveal the will and 
character of Jehovah by relating His dealings with 
ancient Israel. Narratives of this sort began to 


* No accredited prophets of Israel are mentioned in OT or 
elsewhere later than the time of Ezra and Nehemiah, and 
Josephus held that their line of succession had then ceased 
(c. Apion. i. 8). In Zec 185 the prophet is mentioned as 
though the office had fallen into disrepute (this passage is, how- 
ever, obscure), and in Ps 749 and 1 Mac 446 927 1441 prophets are 
mentioned as having ceased. 
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be composed quite early. The lost Book of the 
Wars of Jehovah (Nu 21") was probably one, and 
the documents J and E of the Hexateuch and the 
similar sources (perhaps a continuation of J and 
E) appearing in Jg, 1 and 28, 1 K 1-3, and the 
prophetic stories of 1 and 2 K were others (see 
articles JUDGES in vol. ii. p. 807 ff., SAMUEL 
(Books oF), and KINGs (BooKs OF)). Next to lyric 
songs, these narratives containing ancient myths 
and legends illustrate the earliest literature of 
Israel. They began, as we have them, to be 
written not far from the reign of Solomon, and 
passed probably through many hands, or were pre- 
served in circles of scholars, who copied, edited, and 
made such combinations of them as are seen in JE. 
The subject of the development of literature in Israel is very 
obscure. It is uncertain whether the art of reading and writing 
was in vogue among the people before they entered the land of 
Canaan. After they came in contact with Canaanitish civiliza- 
tion it was clearly known among them. In Jg 814 writing by 
a boy is mentioned. This, it is true, might be an anachronism 
only revealing a widespread use of the art in the days of the 
author of Jg. At the court of David a scribe is mentioned 
(2S 817), and the knowledge of reading and writing from that 
time onward is assumed (28 1114, 1 K 218, 2 K 55 101, Jer 291). 
Hence schools for the cultivation of this art necessarily then 
existed, and a literature of some sort must then have been 
current. This in its earliest form probably consisted of songs 
and stories, and possibly some laws. The Song of Deborah is 
usually regarded as the earliest piece of literature preserved 
in the Bible. (For a chronological list of the writings of the 
OT, see article BisvE in vol. i. p. 290; compare the dates there 
given with those adopted in the articles on each OT book). 


From these prophetic sources and from ancient 
annals, such as were naturally kept in connexion 
with the court and the temple (or from works 
based upon these annals), were composed or com- 
piled in the spirit of Dt, and hence later than B.c. 
621, the Deuteronomic parts of Joshua, the middle 
sections of Jg, land 2S, andland2K. Later, 
these books suffered revision from priests and 
scribes, who gave them their present form (separ- 
ating Jos from the Hexateuch). The time of the 
union of the Former Prophets with the Latter, or 
whether the books in either division were separately 
collected before their final union together, cannot 
be determined. The historical books from the first 
clearly held a high and revered place in Israel, as 
distinctly appears from the union of JE with D. 
They were regarded as records of Divine revelations 
given to the patriarchs and prophets and illus- 
trating the principles of Jehovah’s rule in the world 
and care for His people. The earliest testimony to 
their existence is their use in 1 and 2 Ch, written 
about B.C. 300. In 2 Mac 2% is preserved a tradi- 
tion that Nehemiah, founding a library, gathered 
together the things concerning the kings and pro- 
phets, and the writings of David, and the letters 
of the kings about sacred gifts. Although the list 
of writings enumerated goes beyond the ‘ Pro- 
phets,’ yet a true reminiscence of their collection 
may be here given. The prophets formed a distinct 
division of Sacred Scriptures at B.C. 130, when the 
prologue to Sirach was written, and if the mention 
of twelve prophets in Sir 49 is genuine, then as 
early as B.C. 180 (see art. OT CANON). 

3. The Writings or Hagiographa. —This third 
division of the OT is composed of literature gener- 
ally later than the Law and the Prophets, and this 
fact alone is sufficient to account for its separate 
existence. Dn in character belongs to the Latter 
Prophets, but was not written until the Maccabean 
period (see art. DANIEL). Through the inspiring 
character of its teachings and revelation it was 
clearly received on its first appearance as of Divine 
authority. 1 and2Ch, Ezr, Neh, and Est resemble 
the Former Prophets, and appeared too late to be 
joined with them. Ezr and Neh bring the history 
of Israel from a point near that at which the narra- 
tive ceases in 1 and 2 K down to the canonization of 
the Law or the founding of Judaism, and probably 
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thus gained a recognition as Holy Scripture. The 
same probably is true of Ruth. It was felt to be 
an integral part of OT history, and through this in- 
fluence it was sometimes reckoned as a part of Jg 
(see below). 1 and 2 Ch were originally joined with 
Ezr and Neh, the four books being the work of one 
author (see articles); but since 1 and 2 Ch were 
principally a midrash on 1 and 2S and 1 and 2 K, 
they were separated from Ezr and Neh, and not so 
early recognized as sacred. This supposition seems 
necessary to explain their position after Ezr and 
Neh, and last inthe OT Canon. Esther was written 
to explain the feast of Purim, and received at once, 
doubtless, a sacred character from this fact and 
from its inspiring patriotism. Wherever the feast 
was regarded as a sacred festival, the story of its 
origin acquired a similar character, and since it 
commanded the feast, spoke with Divine authority. 
From this point of view Esther resembles the 
narratives of the Torah, which explain the origins 
of religious laws and customs. 

Ps, Job, Pr, Ec, Ca, and La represent a different 
class of literature from the Law and the Prophets, 
since their contents appear almost entirely as the 
result of human observation, thought, and aspira- 
tion rather than as the product or record of Divine 
revelation. Hence, although partially of as early 
a date as some of the prophets, they did not com- 
mand such immediate attention or force so readily 
the thought of Divine origin. The main cause 
leading to their acceptance, clearly seen in Ps, La, 
Pr, and Job, was their inspiring religious contents. 
These books are directly akin in their teachings 
to the Law and the Prophets. To the conscience 
they spoke with similar authority ; they breathed 
likewise the very spirit of faith and penitence 
which the Law and the Prophets commanded, and 
thus they obtained recognition as a Divine word. 
With Canticles and Ecclesiastes such inspiration is 
less apparent. The former was probably originally 
a collection of songs sung at wedding festivities 
(see, however, article SONG OF Sones). Highly 
valued, nevertheless, as a beautiful specimen of 
Hebrew poetry, and regarded also as a continuous 
composition, this collection was interpreted as set- 
ting forth the love of Jehovah for His people, and 
thus gained a sacred character, and then probably 
was assigned to Solomon as its author. Ee was 
probably received principally on the ground of its 
supposed Solomonic authorship. As in the case of 
the prophets, no record has been left of the collec- 
tion and formal canonization of the Hagiographa. 
The earliest mention of them is in the Prologue to 
Sirach (written B.C. 132), where reference is made 
to ‘the law, the prophets, and the other books.’ 
Owing to the indefiniteness of the expression ‘ the 
other books,’ it is uncertain whether this division 
was then complete, or whether some books or por- 
tions of books were added later. A decision in this 
regard must be determined by the date of the 
separate writings.* In 1 Mac 7'® (written about 
B.C. 100) Ps 797% is formally cited as Scripture. 
In the NT the three divisions of the OT are recog- 
nized, closing with 1 and 2 Ch (Mt 23%, Lk 2444), 
The second (fourth) Bk. of Esdras as well as 
Josephus, probably near the close of the Ist cent. 
A.D., recognize our present OT Canon. 


In 2 Es ninety-four divinely-revealed books are mentioned 
(1444), of which seventy are esoteric (1446), This leaves twenty- 
four representing the present OT according to a usual Jewish 
method of reckoning: the law, five; the prophets, eight; the 
Hagiographa, eleven. All double books, Ezr and Neh, and the 
minor prophets, are reckoned as one each. This standard way 
of reckoning the OT books gaye rise to the name The Twenty- 
four (see article Bisny). Josephus (c. Apion. i. 8) mentions 


* Dn is probably the latest of the Hagiographa. Some, how- 
ever, place Est and Ec later (see articles), and also certain 
psalms (see art. PsAums, and cf. Duhm, ‘Die Psalmen,’ in 
Kurzer Hdcomm. 2. AT, p. xxiff.,and Cheyne, OP, 24ff., 50, etc.). 
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twenty-two: five belonging to Moses, thirteen covering the 
interval from Moses to the reign of Artaxerxes, and four con- 
taining hymns to God and precepts for the conduct of human 
life. This number is obtained by uniting Ru with Jg, and La 
with Jer, a method of reckoning also adopted by the Jews. 
Jerome mentions it (Prologus Galeatus, passage quoted in 
Wildeboer’s Origin of the Canon of the OT, p. 80f.). It has 
been questioned whether Josephus did not omit from his Canon 
the Bks. of Ca and Ec (Briggs’ Introd. to the Study of Holy 
Scripture, vi. 4, 1899, p. 127f.). The canonicity of these two books 
was under discussion at the Assemblies of Jamnia (OT JABNEH, a 
Jewish seat of learning after the fall of Jerusalem) about a.p. 90 
and A.D. 118, and a decision was rendered in their favour, and 
this period is frequently given as marking the final close of the 
OT Canon. This discussion concerning Ca and Ec was probably 
in regard to their having been rightly received into the Canon, 
and not their first reception (Buhl, Canon and Teat of the OT, 
§ 8; Ryle, Canon of the OT, p. 187). It is a noteworthy fact, 
however, that these two books are nowhere quoted or directly 
referred to in the NT. 


The impulse which led to the special setting 
apart of the writings as Scripture was probably the 
enhancing of sacred writings through the com- 
mand of Antiochus Epiphanes for their destruction 
(1 Mac 1°), and the revival of Jewish patriotism 
in the Maccabzean period.* 

ii. THe OT IN THE JEWISH CHURCH.—1. Pre- 
servation and Transmission.—(a) Pre-Massoretic 
period. The OT Scriptures were originally written 
upon rolls (cf. Ps 408), Jer 36144 HEzk 2°, Zec 51) of 
skin, or possibly in some instances of papyrus paper, 
and were thus handed down with probably much the 
same general care or lack of care with which they 
were preserved before canonization ; for the varia- 
tions of the Sam. and Greek Pentateuchs from the 
later uniform Heb. consonantal text show that the 
words and letters of the Scriptures were not at first 
regarded as especially sacred. Later, however, 
this idea was developed, and by the lst cent. A.D. 
had so far progressed that Philo said that the Jews 
had never altered a word of what Moses wrote 
(quoted in Eusebius, Prep. ad Lv, viii. 6 fin.), and 
Josephus, that no one had been so bold as to add 
anything to them [the Scriptures], to take any- 
thing from them, or to make any change in them 
(c. Apion. i. 8); and in the Talmud, in the words of 
a Rabbi held to have lived in the Ist cent., the 
work of a copyist is called Divine, and a warning 
is given against dropping or adding a letter 
(Erubin 13a, Sota [ef. Jewish Quarterly Review, 
vol. i. p. 128]). Synchronous with this growth of 
reverence for the letter was necessarily an en- 
deavour to have a uniform text for use in the 
synagogues and schools. Efforts in this direction 
culminated not long after the fall of Jerusalem 
(A.D. 70), when in the refounding of Judaism a 
single consonantal text of the OT under the influ- 
ence of Rabbi Akiba and his associates at Jamnia 
was adopted as authoritative, and all others dis- 
appeared. The principle of its adoption is un- 
known. A tradition relates that the text of the Law 
witnessed by the largest number of MSS was chosen 
(Jerus. Taanith, iv. 2). Probably the choice was de- 
termined by the traditional age or genealogy of a 
certain MS or school of MSS believed to represent 
best the original archetype. This finally adopted 
text cannot be regarded as entirely free from cor- 
ruptions (slight in the Law but conspicuous, for 
example, in land 2Sand Ezk). These corruptions 
arose from the inevitable mistakes of copyists, 
especially before the words and letters were severely 
reverenced ; from the gradual change of the old 
Hebrew alphabet to the present square character 
—a change brought about between the period of 
Ezra and the Ist cent. B.c., and also from emenda- 
tions made on dogmatic grounds, 


* Budde holds that into the third Canon, that of the Hagio- 
grapha, were received all books of a religious character, of which 
the date was believed to go back as far as the prophetic period, 
that is, to the time of Ezra (art. ‘OT Canon,’ Encycl. Bib.). 
Josephus and Talmudic Judaism did believe that all the books 
received were of such an early date, but possibly the canonicity 
gave the date. : 
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The substitution of bosheth (nw2) for ba'al (dy2) in proper 
names (see article IsHBOSHETH), and of bless (493) for curse 
(bp) in 1K 2110.13, illustrate these dogmatic changes (few in 
number) introduced to express an abhorrence of idolatry, or to 
avoid impious expressions toward God. (Cf. Geiger’s Urschrift 
der Bibel, p. 257 ff.; Ginsburg, op. cit. p. 363 ff.; Siegfried (SBOT7), 
Budde (Hdkomm.), Duhm (Kurzer Hdeomm.), contra, on Job 15), 
In line with these changes introduced into the text are probably 
the nekudim (0°73) or fifteen extraordinary points indicating 
that some change should be made in the text (Ginsburg, op. cit. 
p. 318 ff.). 

Within this period the Scriptures were divided 
into sections for synagogue usage (the Law and 
the Prophets, see, further, below), into paragraphs 
(mw) and verses (?).* 

(6) Massoretic period, A.D. 600-800. After the 
canonization of the official consonantal text the 
greatest care was taken that it should be trans- 
mitted with complete accuracy; hence it was 
studied in respect to all its peculiarities, and these 
were noted down in a series of marginal notes 
called Massorah (anon). These notes embraced 
such particulars as calling attention to peculiar 
letters, giving the number of words or letters in 
each book, and the middle word or letter, and 
especially in noting variant readings (the Keré), 
the latter being based upon the testimony of MSS, 
or required for religious reasons, or demanded by 
the connexion of the passage. All these features 
were a continuation and preservation of the work 
of the scribes. In addition to these notes, with 
the same end in view, and especially to render the 
OT readable to the people, vowel points fixing the 
traditional pronunciation were added to the con- 
sonantal text, and asystem of punctuation (accents) 
extending to each word, marking off the verses. 
Thus finally appeared the present Massoretic text, 
of which the oldest MSS are of the 9th and 10th 
cents.}| (Fora description of the most ancient MSS, 
cf. Ginsburg, op. cit. pp. 469-778). All Hebrew MSS 
represent essentially this Massoretic text, which 
was first printed, the Psalms 1477, the Pentateuch 
1482, both at Bologna, and the entire Heb. Bible 
at Soncino 1488. The most important subsequent 
printed Hebrew Bible is the edition of Jacob ben 
Chayim, with the Massorah, at the Bomberg Press, 
Venice, 1524-25. All subsequent editions, so far 
as they are Massoretic, follow this standard edition 
(Ginsburg, op. cit. p. 976) until we come to two 
recent attempts to furnish an exact Massoretic 
text, that of Baer and Delitzsch, Leipzig (not yet 
complete), and that of Christian D. Ginsburg, 
London, 1894. (For ancient versions of the OT see 
articles SEPTUAGINT, SYRIAC VERSIONS, TARGUM, 
and VULGATE; for modern textual criticism see 
below). [On printed editions of Hebrew text, cf. 
Buhl, Canon and Text of the OT, § 25; Ginsburg, 
op. cit. pp. 779-976 ; Weir, Short Hist. of the Heb. 
Text, p. 129 ff.]. 

2. Use or Regard and Interpretation.—(a) Early 
Rabbinic and Talmudic period, B.C. 400-A.D. 700. 
—The Law was always regarded in the Jewish 
Church as of a higher inspiration than the rest of 
the OT. It was believed to contain the original 
revelation of the Divine will, while the Prophets 
and the Writings only contained the same will 
further delivered; yet these latter were equally 
Holy Scriptures with the former, and were cited 
with the same formula (in the NT they are quoted 
as the Law, Ro 3”, 1Co 1471, Jn 10%4 12*415%5). The 
early reverence for the Law is illustrated in Ps 1. 
197-14 119 (Ps 1 may have been written in reference 
to the Deuteronomic law). Both the Law and the 


*On the point of verses authorities differ. They are men- 
tioned in the Talmud, but may be those of oral tradition (cf. 
JQR, vol. i. p. 224f.; Briggs, op. cit. p. 174; W. H. Green, 
Gen. Introd. to the OT Text, N.Y., 1899, p. 148 f.). 

+ When a MS became old it was religiously destroyed, lest 
through its mutilation the sacred word might be violated. 
This explains the lack of earlier MSS. 


Prophets at the time of Christ, and probably from 
near the time of their canonization, were read 
each Sabbath day in the synagogue; the former in 
lessons arranged to complete the Law once in three 
years. The lesson from the Prophets was not 
prschibed: The Hagiographa were not read regu- 
arly, except the five Megilléth+ on the appropriate 
feast days. Schools were established (as early 
as the century before Christ) for the instruc- 
tion of children in the Scriptures, especially the 
Law; and such study was finally held to precede 
every other duty (Weber, Die Jiidische Theologie, 


p. 30). The punctilious observance of the Law 
became the evidence both of patriotism and piety, 
and the constant endeavour was to apply the Law 
to every exigency of life, and to justify every 
cherished institution or notion by some word of 
the OT. 

_ Such applications or interpretations or inquiries 
into the meaning of the Scriptures were called 
midrashim (sing. midrash, v1 from wr ‘to seek’). 
In them was sought not what a passage might 
declare according to the natural tenor of its words 
(although this method of interpretation was re- 
cognized, called peshat, nw»), but the inferences that 
might be drawn by combination with other pas- 
sages, by suggestion, or by allegory. Thus arose 
a great body of midrdshim of two sorts, legal and 
homiletical; the former called Halakhéth (sing. 
halakha, 125" from 3b2 ‘to go’), the latter Hagga- 
doth (sing. haggadda, 1735 or 7738 from 133 Hiph. ‘to 
tell’). These midrashim were handed down orally 
and not compiled in writing until the 2nd cent. 
A.D., when they appeared, especially the Hala- 
khoth, in the Mishna (Talmud).t This oral tradi- 
tion or interpretation was held to be necessary for 
an understanding and keeping of the Law, and 
was assumed to have been given in great part by 
Moses, and thus gradually, beginning as early as 
the time of Christ, if not a century or two betore, 
it usurped the place of the Scriptures, becoming of 
equal, and, according to some, of superior authority 
(Weber, op. cit. § 22, p. 88ff.).§ It is frequently 
referred to in the NT (Mt 15%* 6, Mi 79 5-89-10, 
Cf. Mt 2316), and its character is well illustrated 
in the prohibited labours on the Sabbath. These, 
which are particularized only in a few instances 
in the OT, are amplified in the Mishna into 
thirty-nine prohibited labours, each of which is 
still further analyzed and discussed. 

The prohibited labours were: (1) sowing, (2) ploughing, (3) 
reaping, (4) binding into sheaves, (5) threshing, (6) winnowing, 
(7) fruit cleaning, (8) grinding, (9) sifting, (10) kneading, (11) bak- 
ing, (12) wool shearing, (13) bleaching, (14) combing, (15) dyeing, 
(16) spinning, (17) warping, (18) making two spindle-trees, (19) 
weaving two threads, (20) separating two threads (in the warp), 
(21) tying a knot, (22) untying a knot, (23) sewing on with two 
stitches, (24) tearing to sew together with two stitches, (25) 
hunting a deer, (26) killing, (27) skinning, (28) and salting it, 
(29) preparing its skin, (30) scraping off the hair, (31) cutting up 
the flesh, (82) writing two letters (characters), (33) erasing to 
write two letters, (34) building, (35) demolishing, (86) extinguish- 
ing (fire), (87) kindling (fire), (88) hammering, (39) carrying from 
one place to another (Tract Shabbath vii. 2). Each of these 
prohibitions was still further explained. On (21), (22), knots of 
camel-drivers and sailors are forbidden both to be tied and 
untied ; but knots which may be untied with one hand were 
lawful. A woman might tie up a slit in her chemise, the bands 
of her hood, her girdle, her shoes and sandals ; also the bands 
of leather bottles of wine or oil, or of a pot with meat. A rope 
might be tied in front of cattle that they might not escape ; 
a, bucket over a well with a girdle but not a rope. Rabbi Judah 
permits a rope also (Tract Shabbath xv. 2; cf. Schiirer, HP 
1. ii. p. 96ff.). In the Gemara or Rabbinical comments on the 
Mishna these refinements are still further refined. 


*The Babylonian arrangement was for completion in one 
year, and this, later, came into general use. 
+ Ca, Ru, La, Ec, Est read respectively at the seasons of the 
Passover, Pentecost, Destruction of Jerusalem, Tabernacles, and 
m. 
aan oiner view is that the Talmud, though compiled in the 
2nd cent., continued to be orally transmitted until the 6th cent. 


(see art. TALMUD). 


§ Its development and place is well compared with that of 
| tradition in the Roman Catholic Church. 
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In the derivation of the Halakhoth were em- 
ployed seven rules of interpretation laid down by 

Rabbi Hillel (contemporary of Herod the Great), 
and afterwards increased to thirteen by Rabbi 
Ishmael (2nd cent. A.D.). 

These rules are: (1) That which is true of the easier or less 
is true of the greater or more difficult. An example, Nu 1214. 
If from the sign of a human father’s displeasure Miriam should 
be ashamed (shut up) seven days, then from leprosy, the sign 
of the Lord’s displeasure, she should be shut out of the 
camp seven days. (2) A parallel passage or word supplements 
another: Ly 1629 enjoins on the Day of Atonement affliction 
of souls (O5’nwb3 31ym ‘ye shall afflict your souls’). In Dt 
83 fy (‘afflict’) is used in reference to suffering from hunger, 
hence the affliction of the Day of Atonement is fasting. (3) 
A special provision of Scripture is to be generalized or applied 
in other analogous passages or cases. Dt 246 forbids the 
mill or upper millstone to be taken as a pledge. This law is 
generalized by the Rabbis so that everything which is used for 
preparing food is forbidden to be taken as a pledge. (4-11) 
‘Eight rules with reference to the relation of genus to species 
by inclusion, exclusion, contrast, and their relation to a third 
term in the forms of Rabbinical logic.’ (12) A word or passage 
is to be explained by the context. (13) Conflicting passages are 
to be reconciled by a third. Gn 11 ‘In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth,’ and 24 ‘In the day that the 
Lorp made the earth and the heavens.’ The question now 
arises, which did He make first? The answer, ‘ Both at once,’ 
is found in Is 4813 ‘Mine hand hath laid the foundations of the 
earth, and my right hand hath spread out the heavens.’ For a 
full discussion and illustrations of these rules, see Mielziner’s 
Introd. to the Talmud (1897), pp. 117-187. They are also given 
in Barclay’s Talmud, 1878, pp. 40-44; Weber, Jiidische Theo- 
logie, 1897, pp. 108-118; cf. also Briggs, Study of Holy Scripture, 
1899, p. 4308. 

The fault of Rabbinical exegesis arose not so much 
from these rules, many of which represent valid 
forms of reasoning, as from their application, and, 
indeed, they were not always supposed to be 
applied: the mere mention or suggestion of any- 
thing under discussion was sufficient to constitute 
a proof text. That a piece of earthenware large 
enough to stir a fire might be carried on the 
Sabbath day, was inferred from Is 30> ‘So that 
there shall not be found among the pieces thereof 
a sherd to take fire from the hearth.’ And that to 
anoint oneself on the Day of Atonement was equal 
to drinking, was inferred from Ps 109%8 ‘And it 
cometh like water on his body and oil into his 
bones’ (Tract Shabbath c. viii. and ¢. ix., Bab. 
Talmud, Rodkinson, vol. i. pp. 157, 163). 

The very language of Scripture was held to be 
different from ordinary human language, and hence 
particles of speech, such as adverbs and conjunc- 
tions, special constructions of syntax, the position 
of words, syllables, letters, and even forms of 
letters, were regarded as capable of a hidden mean- 
ing and of giving proof in support of tradition. 
This method was advocated by the celebrated 
Rabbi Akiba of the 2nd cent., and, although 
opposed by some of his contemporaries, yet won a 
place for itself in the Talmud. 


Under this method such particles as AN, NX, D3 were held to 
extend a law, and 4x and jd, p> to restrict it. nN before m7’ 
in Dt 1020 extended the command to fear God, so that it 
included also wise men (Pesachim 22>), Nin Ex 8113 showed 
that the rigorous precepts of the Sabbath did not apply to cases 
' where life was in danger (Yoma 85>—Mielziner, op. cit. p. 124f.). 
Words were even interpreted according to the numerical value of 
the letters (Gematria). The ways of dying are inferred to be 903 
from ‘ issues of death ’ (M)Ns1N) mentioned in Ps 6821 (Berachoth 
84). Letters might also stand for words (Notarikon). From 
‘father of a multitude’ (j197 18 Gn 175) was drawn: ‘Father, 
chosen, lovely, king, distinguished, faithful (2°3n na aN 
JONI pens 35). The words with which Shimei cursed David are 
drawn from ‘grievous’ (n¥7D3 1K 28), ‘adulterer, Moabite, 
murderer, oppressor, abomination’ (Aayyn WS Mv ANID FN)2) 
(Shabbath xii. 5). Another device was change in the order of 
letters (’emoorah). Thus in Ps 212 ‘The king shall rejoice,’ 
refers to the Messiah, by transposing ndw’ (‘he shall rejoice’) 
into nw'd (* Messiah ’—Farrar, History of Interpretation, p. 102). 
A species of Yemoorah called Atbash, the substitution of the 
last letter of the alphabet for the first, and so on, appears in 
Jer 2526 5141, where ‘Sheshach’ (ww) is written for ‘Babel’ 
(ba3); ef. Jer 511, These and other similar methods of inter- 
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pretation were carried to a great excess during the Middle Ages 
in the Kabbala, a Jewish system of Theosophy or sacred 
mysteries. 


The homiletical midrashim or haggddéth differed 
from the Halakhéth in not being so much inferences 
from the text of Scripture as additions to the text. 
Many of the additions in 1 and 2 Ch, compared 
with the parallel narratives in 1 and2S and 1 and 
2 K, illustrate their character, which is still further 
seen in the Targums (see art. 'TARGUM), and abund- 
antly exemplified in the Jewish legends concerning 
the patriarchs and other OT worthies in the Talmud 
and also in later Jewish treatises.* Examples of 
Haggadéth appear in the NT in the names JANNES 
and JAMBRES (2 Ti 38), in the rock that followed 
them (1 Co 104), in the law given through angels 
(Ac 753, Gal 3%, He 2%), in the three and a half years 
of famine in the days of Elijah (Lk 4”, Ja 51); 
These are all additions to the OT narratives. The 
apocryphal books of Enoch, Judith, and Tobit are 
all examples of Haggddéth. For Haggadic inter- 
pretation were given 32 rules, and it shared in all 
the fancifulness of Halakhic interpretation. 

A species of Haggadic interpretation is the alle- 
gorical, frequently called the Hellenistic from 
its use among Greek-speaking Jews. Philo, the 
Alexandrian philosopher, an early contemporary of 
Christ, used this method. The OT Scriptures were 
to him as a believing Jew not simply an authorita- 
tive revelation of religious truth, but of all truth, 
and hence by means of allegory he deduced from 
them the doctrines of Greek philosophy, which he 
also ardently held. He excluded the literal sense, 
and developed his allegorical interpretation on 
definite principles, regarding the former as the 
body and the latter as the soul of Scripture.+ (For 
his principles, cf. Siegfried, Philo von Alexandria, 
1875, pp. 160-197; Briggs, op. cit. pp. 434-436). 
Allegory appears essentially in many Rabbinical 
interpretations. A New Test. example is Gal 4°78, 

Jewish interpretation during the early Rabbinic 
and Talmudic period, while not devoid of a certain 
ethical and spiritual value, is thus seen to have 
contributed really nothing to an understanding of 
the historical meaning of the OT. That idea 
appears almost, if not exclusively, foreign to its 
purpose. Talmudic tradition claimed the interest 
of scholars, and had taken in popular estimate the 
place of the Scriptures. 

(0) Later Rabbinical period.—In the 8th cent. 
arose a sect of Jews who rejected Talmudic tradi- 
tion as a sacred authority, and held to the letter of 
the OT. . Hence their views were called Karaism, 
or religion of the text. This movement, however, 
did not supplant orthodox or Talmudic Judaism, 
and yet it gave a great impulse to the study of the 
OT, which resulted eventually in real grammatical 
and exegetical works, and the period from 900-1500 
has been called the golden age of Jewish inter- 
pretation. Commentaries were written upon the 
books of the OT. The pioneer in this movement 
was Saadia (+ 942), the Gaon or head of the Jewish 
school in Babylonia, who, to render the Scriptures 


* For a list of Haggadic literature, see art. ‘ Midrash’ by 8. M. 
Schiller-Szinnessy in Encycl. Brit.9. 

+ Philo comments thus on Gn 28: ‘ Virtue is called a Paradise 
metaphorically, and the appropriate place for Paradise is Eden ; 
and this means luxury : and the most appropriate field for virtue 
is peace, and ease, and joy, in which real luxury especially con- 
sists. Moreover, the plantation of this Paradise is represented 
as in the east; for right reason never sets, and is never extin- 
guished, but it is its nature to be always rising. And as I 
imagine the rising sun fills the darkness of the air with light, so 
also does virtue when it has arisen in the soul irradiate its mist 
and dissipate its dense darkness. ‘‘And there,” says Moses, 
“he placed the man whom He had formed” ; for God being good, 
and having formed our race for virtue, as His work which was 
most akin to Himself, places the mind in virtue evidently in 
order, that it, like a good husband, may cultivate and attend to 
nothing else except virtue’ (Allegories of the Sacred Lavws, i. 4, 
OC. D. Yonge’s transl.). 
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accessible to the people, translated them with notes 
into Arabic, then widely spoken. He aimed to 
interpret the OT agreeably both to reason and 
Talmudic tradition, which latter he held to be 
equally of Divine origin with the Scriptures. In 
carrying out this aim his interpretations became 
arbitrary and forced. Followers of Saadia in the 
Babylonian schools pursued his idea of applying 
reason to OT interpretation, and one Samuel ben 
Chofni (+ 1084) went so far as to endeavour to 
explain miraculous events of OT as if they were 
natural (Gratz, Hist. Jews, iii. p. 259). Jewish 
learning, however, fell into decay in the East and 
became centred in Western Europe, especially in 
Spain. Here the Hebrew language was cultivated, 
and OT exegesis along with that of the Talmud. 
Ibn Janach (| 1050) has been called the first 
rational Biblical critic. Although convinced of the 
divinity of Holy Writ, he held that it must be 
interpreted according to the rules of human usage 
(Gritz, lii. p. 269). Rashi (+1105), whose commen- 
taries, held to be almost as sacred as the text, 
are printed in Rabbinical Bibles, explained the 
Scriptures according to the natural meaning of 
the words, but combined therewith Halakhic and 
Haggadic fancies. Ibn Ezra (+ 1167), while paying 
attention to tradition for the exposition of OT 
laws, cut loose both from Kabbalistic and Hag- 
gadic interpretations and followed the natural 
sense, and thereby raised OT exegesis to the dignity 
of a science. (Maimonides (+1204), the Jewish 
Aristotle and codifier of Biblical and Talmudic 
law, shows also the activity of the Jewish mind of 
this period). David Kimchi (+ 1255) and others 
followed in the same directions, and Jewish inter- 
pretation (save in representing the bias of a Jew 
compared with a Christian) merges into that of the 
common stream of Biblical scholarship, represented 
* now in the modern critical movement.* 

ii. THE OT IN THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH.— 
Textual Criticism.—Corresponding to the trans- 
mission and preservation of the OT in the Jewish 
Church, is textual criticism in the Christian 
Church. For early efforts in this direction, see 
articles SEPTUAGINT and VULGATE. Beyond the 
interest taken in such criticism by Origen and 
Jerome and by the Antiochene school, in their 
indirect manner, none appears until after the 
Reformation. The Reformers accepted the Mas- 
soretic Text of the Jews as infallibly inspired, and 
the Jewish tradition of its having been kept 
singularly pure since its origin. This notion in 
the post-Reformation period was intensified by 
some on dogmatic grounds into the theory of the 
Mosaic or Ezraic inspired origin of even the 
Hebrew vowel points (a view maintained by the 
elder Buxtorf (+1629) and the younger (+ 1669), 
and appearing in the Helvetic Confession (1675). 
This view was refuted by Cappellus (t+ 1658), 
who, with Morinus (first a Protestant and then a 
Roman Catholic, +1659), showed not Many that 
the Hebrew vowel points were of a relatively late 
origin, but also that the present Massoretic text 
is open to emendation by the use of the ancient 
versions. This laid the foundation of modern 
textual criticism. Helpful apparatus for such 
work also then appeared in the polyglott Bibles 
of the 17th cent., especially Walton’s London 
Polyglott. In the next century Hebrew MSS 
were collated by Kennicott (| 1783), and de Rossi 
(+1831), whose labours showed that all Heb. MSS 
represent essentially the same text. Textual criti- 
cism is now carried forward by a comparison of the 
Heb. text with the ancient Versions, principally 
the LXX, and by subjective emendation. In the 
latter the parallelism of Heb. poetry discovered and 

* The Kabbalistic interpretation of OT (see above) was wide- 
spread during the Middle Ages. 
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thus applied by Lowth (+1787) and the rhythm 
or tones are of the greatest service. Along these 
lines scholars have worked slowly and cautiously, 
assisted by discoveries of the recensions of the 
LXX text and the work in its revision by Lagarde 
(+ 1891) and others (see art. SEPTUAGINT), and in 
some degree by further collation of Hebrew MSS 
by Strack (see art. TEXT oF OT). 

Among the important contributions to OT textual criticism 
may be mentioned Olshausen’s Hmendationen z. AT, 1826, Bei- 
trdgezur Kritik Gn. 1870; Wellhausen, Text der Bucher Samuel., 
1871; Cornill, Das Buch. Ezk. 1886 (almost an egoch-making 
work); Driver, Notes on Heb. Text of Samuel. Cf. also writings 
of Baethgen (on Ps), Bickell (on Job, Pr), Beer (on Job), Kloster- 
mann (on 1 and 28, 1 and 2 K), Wellh. (K/. Proph.), Cheyne 
(Psalms, crit. notes), Ryssel (on Mic), and especially the SBOT, 
Heb. Text, the most elaborate and far-reaching attempt hitherto 
made in OT textual criticism. Cf. also recent OT commentaries 
of the International Series, by Driver on Dt, Moore on Jg, Smith 
on 1 and 28, Toy on Pr, and those of Nowack’s Hdkomm. and 
Marti’s Kurzer Hdcomm. 

2. USE AND INTERPRETATION. —(a) In the NT.— 
Both Christ and the apostles or writers of the NT 
held the current Jewish notions respecting the 
Divine authority and revelation of the OT. They 
refer to it in the words used by the Jews, ‘the 
Scriptures’ (Mt 229, Jn 5%), ‘the Holy Scriptures’ 
(Ro 1’), and speak of its authors being moved by 
the Holy Ghost (2 P 17), and appeal constantly 
to its statements as unquestioned authoritative 
truth. But at the same time they regarded the 
OT revelation as partial and incomplete. Christ 
not only placed His own authority above that of 
Rabbinic tradition (Mt 57: 4%), but likewise 
speaks of the teaching of the Mosaic law as per- 
mitted owing to the hardness of men’s hearts (Mt 
198); and St. Paul regards the dispensation of the 
Law as decidedly inferior to that of the gospel: 
the Law was ‘rudiments’ (Gal 4%), serving to 
establish a knowledge of sin. The writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews found the OT dispensation 
faulty and defective. But in all these views the 
disparagement of the OT is only relative. Christ 
never repudiates its revelation and authority. He 
puts His emphatic seal upon the OT, saying 
(according to Jn 10%, unless our Lord is here 
arguing ad hominem) that its word cannot be 
broken, and that not one jot or tittle of the law 
shall pass away until all shall be fulfilled (Mt 518). 
St. Paul held likewise most strongly to its Divine 
origin and its nature, holy, just, and good (Ro 
712.14), worthy of all honour, serving to usher in 
the gospel, a tutor to bring men to Christ (Gal 
3%). Likewise also the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews recognized the full validity of the 
OT covenant, but in Christ and in His gospel the 
OT had a full and perfect realization. Thus the 
OT had its chief value, since the Ceremonial Law 
ceased to be binding, in foreshadowing Christ and 
the gospel. This led to the conception of the OT 
as a book of prophecy throughout. Wherever 
words and incidents suggested events in the life of 
Christ, or of the early Church, or where they 
seemed to confirm Christian doctrine, they were 
so applied. This application of the OT in the NT, 
although it is in the line of Jewish methods of 
interpretation, finds its justification in the pro- 
phetic elements of the OT. These look forward 
to a special manifestation of Jehovah, to a new 
relationship established between Jehovah and 
Israel and mankind, to a series of blessings—all 
of which may be summed up in the word redemp- 
tion, and which likewise were coupled with the 
appearance of a royal person, an offspring of 
David. These OT outlooks, according to apos- 
tolic experience and observation, were realized 
in and through Christ; hence the NT view of 
the OT is fully justified ; in details (according to 
historic exegesis) the applications of the OT in the 
NT may sometimes be unsound, but taken asa whole 
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the NT method is right. The redemption ex- 
perienced in Christ is a fulfilment of OT promises. 

(6) In the Early Church, to A.D. 600.—The OT of 
the early Church was the LXX, used also, though 
not exclusively, by the NT writers. Hence some 
of the Church Fathers refer to the apocryphal books 
as though forming a part of the OT Scriptures, and 
certain of them came to be canonized by the Council 
of Trent (see art. APOCRYPHA in vol. i. p. 120ff.). 
The NT view and treatment of the OT (see above) 
passed into the Christian Church. 


« 

An excess of disparagement of the OT appears in the Epistle 
of Barnabas (who regarded certain Jewish institutions as of evil 
origin) and in Gnostic heretical sects and that of Marcion (who 
entirely rejected the OT): a failure to recognize sufficiently 
the transient elements of the OT appeared in the views of the 
Ebionite and other Judaizing Christians. 


The restraint exhibited in the NT interpretation 
of the OT was no longer continued. Jewish 
methods, especially the allegorical, prevailed to 
extravagance (although a literal interpretation 
along with an emphasis upon the authority of 
tradition, according to the Jewish notion, was 
advocated by Ireneus [+202] and Tertullian 
[tc. 220] against allegorizing Gnostics). The OT 
was regarded not only as a book of prophecy 
foreshadowing Christ and the gospel, but even 
as a compendium of Christian doctrine, to be 
perceived through its spiritual or allegorical 
meaning. This view and method of interpreta- 
tion, appearing in the earliest Christian writers 
(Justin Mart., +148-165, and the Apost. Fathers 
generally), prevailed especially through the influ- 
ence of Origen (| ¢. 254), who disparaged the literal 
sense and held to a threefold meaning of Scripture, 
corresponding to the body, soul, and spirit (de 
Prin. Iv. i. 11): the literal or grammatical mean- 
ing, the practical meaning or application, the mys- 
tical or spiritual, z.e. allegorical (cf. 8. Davidson’s 
Hermeneutics, p. 98 ff.). By the last he resolved 
all OT difficulties. Any statements, whether of 
history or law, appearing absurd, were rejected in 
their literal meaning, and received only in their 
spiritual or allegerical interpretation (de Prin. 
IV. i. 15, 16). Even so gifted a scholar as Jerome 
(+420), while he said in one instance that the alle- 
gorical interpreter is Insane (Comm. Jer. 27, from 
Davidson), yet used this method, although not to 
the extent of rejecting the OT history as literally 
true. Augustine (} 430), in spite of the sound rules 
of exegesis which he laid down in de Doc. Christ., 
expounded the OT allegorically, although not with- 
out reference to the historical meaning, which he 
defended, and whose difficulties he sought to re- 
move (as, for example, the six days of Creation, 
which he resolved into eons, de Cw. Dei. xi. 6 f.). 
He also, however, divided interpretation into four 
kinds, historical, zetiological, analogical, and alle- 
gorical. Scriptural interpretation became after 
him entirely dominated (as it had been in a large 
degree before) by ecclesiastical tradition or doc- 
trine. An exception to this allegorical treatment 
of the OT appeared in the school of Antioch, where, 
especially by Theodore of Mopsuestia (+429), the 
allegorizing of the OT was rejected, a difference 
in degree of revelation between the OT and the 
NT was recognized, and historical interpretations 
were given. (He exhibited the tendencies of 
modern Biblical criticism. All the Messianic 
psalms except three he interpreted as referring to 
Hezekiah and Zerubbabel. Canticles he rejected 
from the Canon. He found no Trinity in the OT). 
Owing to the Nestorian heresy this school of inter- 
preters died out (Basil, +379, also rejected the 
allegorical method), 

(c) Middle Ages, 600-1500.—In this dark period 
the allegorical interpretation continued, assuming 
a mystical exposition for inner spiritual growth 
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rather than instruction (cf. Bernhard of Clair- 
vaux’s [+1153] sermons on Canticles). Ecclesias- 
tical usages were found typified in the OT. But 
little original work on the OT appeared. Scholars 
contented themselves with copying the opinions of 
Church Fathers (‘Catenz’). Yet the true char- 
acter of the OT began to be appreciated. Nico- 
laus de Lyra (+1340) in his Commentaries, from 
his regard to the literal meaning, although he 
insisted upon the fourfold meaning, made the 
beginning in the Christian Church of a new epoch 
in Bible study and of a school of natural exegesis. 
He was influenced by the Jewish interpreters of 
this period, especially Rashi. _ 

(d) Period of the Reformation, 1500-1600.—The 
Reformers made an advance (1) in recognizing the 
Heb. OT as furnishing alone the authoritative in- 
spired text, (2) in insisting upon the natural mean- 
ing and discarding the allegorical method of inter- 
pretation, and (8) in interpreting Scripture by 
Scripture instead of by tradition or ecclesiastical 
authority. They followed the NT writers in 
recognizing the unity of the OT and the NT, and 
also the difference between them. Here, however, 
they failed (Calvin, + 1564, less than others) to do 
justice to the OT stages of Divine revelation, and 
the stage separating the OT from the NT. NT 
beliefs were ascribed to OT persons. Calvin held 
that the Israelites ‘in the land of Canaan beheld 
as in a mirror the future inheritance reserved for 
them in heaven’ (/nst. II. ii. 1). The notion was 
common (expressed by Melanchthon, +1560) that 
the doctrines of the Church began in Paradise, 
and continued through all time. 

(¢) Post-Reformation Period, 1600-1750. — This 
was the age of scholastic theology and of the 
rigid doctrine of verbal inspiration, making the 
OT infallible, not only in religious truth but in all 
allusions to other matters, such as those of natural 
science and history. In the Lutheran and Re- 
formed Churches, also, the failure of the previous 
period to grasp fully the progress of Divine revela- 
tion was generally heightened. Proof texts of 
Christian doctrine were drawn almost as readily 
from the OT as the NT. The federal theology 
of Cocceius (+ 1669), in which were distinguished 
two covenants, one before the Fall and one after, 
and three dispensations, one before the Law, one 
under the Law, and one under the Gospel, marks 
an advance, furnishing the germ of a Biblical 
theology; yet the apprehension of the historic 
process of Divine revelation was so slight that 
Witsius (1677), a follower of Cocceius, held in 
effect that the traditional exposition of the OT was 
revealed to our first parents and transmitted by 
them to their posterity (Wconomia Faderum, iv. 
1. 26). Such views extensively prevailed, and led 
to typical interpretations, differing little from the 
allegorical. An exception to this tendency, how- 
ever, appeared in a few Arminian scholars, espe- 
cially Grotius (+1645), who laid stress upon his- 
torical exegesis. English Puritan divines excelled 
also in the practical exposition of the OT during 
this period, and gave principles leading to a historic 
understanding of the OT, which unhappily were 
repressed (see Briggs, op. cit. pp. 459-469). 

(f) Period of Modern Criticism, 1750-1900.—The 
Reformers receiving the Hebrew Scriptures from the 
Jews, accepted also their tradition concerning their 
character and authorship. The Pentateuch was 
written by Moses, the other books by the persons 
whose names they bear, or when this was excluded 
by their contents, as in 1 and 2 §, or the terminus 
ad quem, then by other OT persons contemporary 
with the events described (Jeremiah, for example, 
was regarded as the author of 1 and 2K, and Ezra 
of land 2 Ch). OT narratives were also reearded 
as entirely historical and without error. Only a 
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slight questioning was heard at this time. Carl- 
stadt (| 1541) held that Moses did not write the 
Pentateuch ; and Luther, perhaps in reference to 
the opinion of Carlstadt, said, ‘What difference did 
it make if Moses had not written the Pentateuch?’. 
Calvin in his refusal to accept Joshua as the author 
of the Bk. of Joshua, and in his assignment of Ps 
44 and 74 to the Maccabeean period, and the Bk. 
of Malachi to Ezra, showed the same spirit. But 
the interest of the Reformers was in other direc- 
tions, in defending the authority of the Bible 
against that of ecclesiastical tradition, in framing 
Christian doctrine, and in developing Christian life. 
The post-Reformation period, with its high doctrine 
of inspiration, repressed critical study and freedom 
of thought within the Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches. The critical movement commenced 
among non-Protestant and unbelieving scholars. 
Peyrere (+ 1676) a French Catholic, Spinoza (+ 1677) 
the Jewish philosopher, and Hobbes (+1679) the 
English deist, all denied the Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch on the ground of passages showing 
a later date (see art. HEXATEUCH). Masius (+1573), 
a Roman Catholic, had also recognized these pas- 
sages as non-Mosaic. Simon (1712), a Roman 
Catholic, sometimes called the father of OT In- 
troduction, held to a diversity of authorship within 
the Pentateuch. The influence of English deists, 
who rejected the received Christian views respect- 
ing the inspiration of the OT and its history, 
morality, and prophecy, was also felt in Germany. 
But modern OT study or criticism is really a phase 
of the intellectual movement of the 18th cent., 
which has created modern science in all depart- 
ments of learning. Under this movement the OT 
began to be studied as literature. Herder (+ 1803) 
was a pioneer in this direction, to which also the 
discoveries of Bishop Lowth in regard to the struc- 
ture of Hebrew poetry contributed (see above). 
Semler (+ 1791) introduced historical interpretation, 
and Astruc (+ 1766) in distinguishing the documents 
in Genesis by their use of the Divine names made 
a beginning of the scientific investigation of the 
Pentateuch. But more than all others, Eichhorn 
(+ 1827), who, independently of Astruc, discovered 
the documents in Gn, exerted a wide influence in 
favour of the literary study of the OT. His results 
in analysis are remarkably near those received at 
the present time. He introduced the term ‘ Higher 
Criticism,’ saying— 
‘TI am obliged to give the most pains to a hitherto entirely 
unworked field, the investigation of the internal condition of 
the particular writings of the OT by the help’of the Higher 
Criticism (a new name to no humanist).’—Hinl.?, 1787, Preface. 
Geddes (+ 1802), a Scotchman and Rom. Catholic, 
held that the Pentateuch was a compilation of 
documents, pre-Mosaic, Mosaic, and post-Mosaic— 
the fragmentary hypothesis, yet a real advance ; 
so also Vater (+1826) and Hartmann (+1838). The 
Bk. of Joshua was recognized as a part of the 
Pentateuch, hence the notion of the Hexateuch. 
The fragmentary hypothesis contradicting the evi- 
dent unity of the Hexateuch was shown by Ewald 
({ 1875) to be untenable, and the supplementary 
took its place, presented in various forms by de 
Wette (} 1849), Bleek (+1859), Stiihelin (+1875), 
Knobel (+1863), and others. The general agree- 
ment was that the Hexateuch was composed of the 
Llohistic, the oldest document, written by a priest 
of the llth or 10th cent. B.c., containing also 
genuine Mosaic legislation, supplemented by the 
Jehovistic writer and then again by the author of 
Dt (of the 7th cent. B.C.), who possibly was the 
compiler of the Hexateuch. Hupfeld (+ 1866) 
showed that the Elohistic source was not a unity, 
but made up of a priestly legal part P and a 
narrative prophetic part E (Ilgen, + 1834, had 
pointed this out, but his discovery had been dis- 


regarded). Nodldeke then showed that J and E 
had existed independently, and had been united 
later into JE, before their union with P and D. 
Graf (+1869), Kuenen (+1891), and Wellhausen 
have especially contributed to the final solution of 
this problem, showing that the earliest documents 
of the Hexateuch are the prophetic ones J and E, 
resembling in certain features the early prophets 
Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, and that D comes 
next, belonging to the reign of Josiah, and P, the 
great priestly document containing most of the 
Mosaic legislation (Lv and related parts ef Ex and 
Nu), comes last in the exilic or post-exilic period 
(for details see above, and art. HEXATEUCH). Thus 
the conception of the order of the development of 
Israel’s religion has been revolutionized : the com- 
pleted Levitical code coming at the end instead of 
the beginning of the period extending from Moses 
to Ezra. 

Conclusions, departing almost as widely from 
previous Jewish and Christian views, have been 
reached within this same period concerning other 
books of the OT. The Bk. of Isaiah has been 
resolved into an anthology of prophecies of various 
dates (for history of this criticism see article 
IsAIAH, IV.), that of Daniel placed in the Mac- 
cabeean period, Jg and 1 and 2 § shown to be 
compilations of narratives not always harmonious 
with each other (see articles on all these books). 
The conception of the Canon also has very much 
changed. The post-Reformation view was essenti- 
ally that of Josephus: each book written by a 
recognized inspired man, and all collected by Ezra 
or at his time (c. Apion. i. 8). For modern view 
see above, and article OT CANON. 

The conception of the OT history has also been 
revolutionized. Until the period of modern criti- 
cism, the narratives of the OT had generally been 
received as records of real history. But according 
to the new view they contain myths and legends, 
and give a partially erroneous conception of the 
growth of Israel’s religion, whose beginnings are 
not found in direct Divine communications to 
primitive mankind and the patriarchs, but in 
the common primitive religion of the Semitic 
peoples, whence by revelation through Moses 
and the prophets, the legal or ecclesiastical stage, 
represented in the middle books of the Penta- 
teuch, was reached about the time of Ezra. The 
OT thus can no longer be regarded as an infal- 
lible or, indeed, entirely trustworthy guide in 
science and history. In these particulars it re- 
flects the limitations of its times. (Historical 
criticism showing the errors of the OT narratives 
has kept pace with the higher criticism and formed 
a part of it. Among noteworthy contributors to 
this were de Wette and Colenso (+ 1883), and in 
constructive work Kittel, Stade, and Wellhausen). 

A similar limitation appears also in the moral 
and religious teachings of the OT. (A certain limi- 
tation is recognized in the NT, and has always 
been more or less clearly discerned in the Christian 
Church. Criticism emphasizes a Pauline conception 
also in making prophetic religion antecedent to 
the Law). The new science of OT theology, giving 
a historical exhibition of the development of the 
religion contained in the OT, has also arisen, being 
first clearly presented in 1789 by Gabler (+ 1826), 
and carried forward by G. L. Bauer (+1806); de 
Wette (+1849); von Colln (+1833); Vatke (t+ 1882), 
who in a neglected work (1835) put the Prophets 
and the Law in their true relation, thus anticipat- 
ing more recent results; Ewald (+ 1875), Schultz, 
Smend, and others. 

These critical conclusions were controverted from 
the first by Carpzov (+ 1767), Michaelis (t 1791), 
Hivernick (+ 1845), Hengstenberg (+ 1869), Keil 
(t+ 1888), and others in Germany, and they received 
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little favour in Great Britain and America until 
within recent years (especially through the influ- 


ence of A. B. Davidson, W. R. Smith (+ 1894), S. R. 
Driver, and C. A. Briggs). 

iv. THE PERMANENT RELIGIOUS VALUE OF THE 
OT resides in the simplicity of its revelation and 
the freshness of its expression of primary and 
universal religious truths and experiences. (1) God 
is revealed not as a philosophical abstraction but 
as a concrete Personality, transcendent and yet 
thoroughly approachable and ready to enter into 
the closest fellowship and communion with men, 
and in loving care, compassion, and forgiveness 
meeting their deepest religious wants and needs. 
The OT introduces God ‘the Father almighty, 
maker of heaven and earth,’ directly into human 
life. (2) Man in his true experiential relation to 
God is likewise described in the careers of the 
patriarchs and other heroes and worthies of Israel, 
and in the history of Israelitself. Sin is portrayed, 
and also return and obedience. Moral ct te 
and laws of conduct are abundantly given, especially 
in reference to national and social life. (3) The OT 
is also a book of hope, containing the triumphant 
note of redemption which is truly fulfilled in and 
through Christ, and the NT believer always finds 
Christ and His gospel organically and potentially 
enshrined in the OT. Modern criticism hes not im- 
paired these permanent elements. Their authority, 
which is that of truth, still remains, and the OT 
has been transmuted from a mechanical record of 
doctrines and of forced Divine manifestations into 
a book of genuine historic life, an epic of salva- 
tion, showing the living process of God’s revelation 
through Israel. 
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Literature. 

i. DEFINITION OF THE TERM ‘CANON.’—The 
word ‘Canon’ may be roughly defined as the list 
of books authoritatively declared to be Holy 
Scripture. Speaking a priori, the authority by 
which they are so declared may differ in degree 
and even in kind. It may be, for example, that of 
a Church Council having power to lay down the 
law for the whole Church, or it may be the 
expression of an enlightened public opinion, or, 
again, the opinion of a few leading scholars, whose 
views have gradually found general acceptance. 
For authoritatively declared it might therefore 
be deemed sufficient to substitute wniversally 
received ; but it is preferable to start with a wider 
definition, leaving the nature of the authority to 
be decided in each case by the evidence. The 
term Holy Scripture suggests—(1) in some peculiar 
sense a Divine origin, (2) in connexion with this 
a special sanctity distinguishing Scripture from all 
other books, (3) reading for‘devotion or edification 
in public worship, (4) quotations for the purpose 
of establishing doctrine or argument. But only 
the first, or perhaps we should say the first two, 
and even these with some necessary modification, 
can be considered as belonging to the necessary con- 
notation of the idea; the second, third, and fourth 
are obviously the result of the first, and all are to 
some extent questions of degree. In the Jewish 
Church several of the books which are unquestion- 
ably canonical are not read even now, and have 
never been read, in public worship, namely Chron- 
icles, Job, Proverbs, Daniel, Ezra, and Nehemiah. 
On the other hand, in the English Church, not to 
mention the Protestant communities, parts of 
several books are read in public worship, such as 
Wisdom, Sirach, and Baruch, which are not 
received as canonical ; whereas the canonical Song 
of Songs is altogether omitted. Again, a difference 
of degree, and even to some extent of kind, in the 
inspiration of the various books has been generally 
admitted ; while, on the other hand, many writers 
have recognized that we have no right to deny 
inspiration altogether to books outside the Canon. 
This was admitted even by Jewish writers, as we 
may see from the following quotation from the 
Talmud: ‘According to R. Judah, Samuel said, 
“‘Ksther does not defile the hands” [t.c. is not 
canonical ; see below]. Could Samuel have meant 
by this that the Bk. of Esther was not the work 
of the Holy Spirit? No, he meant that it was pro- 
duced by the Holy Spirit, but only for reading, not 
as Holy Scripture’ (Bab. Meg. 7a, quoted by Buhl, 
Eng. tr. p. 31). Here we see that it might be sup- 
posed that a Jewish Rabbi regarded a book as 
inspired in the highest sense, and yet as not a 
part of Holy Scripture. The subject of Inspira- 
tion goes far beyond our present inquiry ; it will 
be enough here to state that from the earliest 
times, among both Jews and Christians, it entered 
quite as largely as it does now into the idea of 
Holy Seripture ; whereas the holiness of Scripture 
was felt even more keenly by the Jews of the 
early Christian era than among the Christians of 
the present day. 

With the Jews, as we might have expected, the 
thought of the holiness of Scripture took a very 
material form. We see this in the jealousy with 
which they regarded the slightest alteration in 
the text, and in the highly fanciful symbolical 
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meanings that came to be attached to what were 
- originally (many of them) the purely accidental 
idiosynerasies of a single Hebrew MS. The 
formal establishment of this as the authorized 
text is probably the work of the school of Jamnia 
in the early’ part of the 2nd cent. A.D. But the 
spirit which gave rise to it was certainly much 
older, and is probably referred to by our Lord in 
Mt 5% The words ‘one jot or one tittle’ have 
much more point if they express the spiritual 
counterpart to the exact literalism of the Rabbis 
of His day, which made the alteration of the 
smallest letter or particle of a letter asin. This 
materialistic view of the sanctity of Scripture 
appears even more curiously in the definition of 
what we should call canonical books as_ those 
which ‘defile the hands,’ the idea being that the 
desecration of a holy thing, as by touch, required 
expiation much in the same manner as material 
defilement. To avoid this ‘defilement’ the books 
which were read in the synagogue were covered. 
Thus we hear that at a certain period, before the 
canonicity of Esther was fairly established, wrap- 
pings of the rolls of that book were declared by 
certain teachers to be unnecessary (Bab. Sanh. 
100a, referred to by Buhl, p. 31). 

ii. SCOPE OF THE SUBJECT.—We have, then, to 
consider what books belong or should belong to 
the Canon of the OT in the sense already explained, 
and if possible when and how they received ecclesi- 
astical sanction. The plan proposed is first to 
trace the evidence backwards, and afterwards to 
reconstruct, as far as the evidence allows, a con- 
nected history of the Canon. 

ili. CANON OF THE REFORMED CHURCHES AND 
THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH COMPARED, — 
There is at the outset this difficulty, that Chris- 
tians are not at the present day agreed, at least 
technically, as to the extent of the Canon.. In 
the Western Church we meet with this broad dis- 
tinction, that, while all Reformed Churches accept 
as strictly canonical only the books found in our 
ordinary English Bibles, the Roman Catholic 
Church includes in its Canon those also which are 
commonly known as the Apocryphal Books. Not 
only so, but at the Council of Trent she laid special 
stress on the fact that all the canonical books, as 
she considered them, were equally inspired: ‘Sac- 
rosancta Oecumenica et Generalis Tridentina 
Synodus . . orthodoxorum Patrum exempla 
secuta, omnes libros tam veteris quam novi Tes- 
tamenti, cum utriusque unus Deus sit auctor . 
pari pietatis affectu ac reverentid suscipit ac 
veneratur.’ Then follows a list of books, includ- 
ing the Apocrypha of OT, and, finally, an anathema 
levelled against those who refuse to accept all 
those books in their integrity as they were con- 
tained in the Vulgate (Concil. Trident. Sess. iv. 
Decr. 8). The Roman Catholic writers of the day 
did, however, recognize some sort of difference in 
fact between Apocryphal and other books, and 
sometimes called the former deutero-canonical. 
But this term has been understood as intended to 
express the fact that the canonicity of these books 
was fully accepted at a later time than the proto- 
canonical in spite of some doubt and hesitation 
about them, not to imply a smaller degree of 
authority or inspiration (see authorities quoted 
in Sanday, Inspiration, v. note B). The English 
Church, in common with other of the Reformed 
Churches, gives a sort of formal but limited 
sanction to the Apocrypha, ‘and the other bookes 
(as Hierome sayth) the Churche doth read for 
example of life and instruction of manners; but 
yet doth it not apply them to establish any doc- 
trine’ (Art. vi.). The Belgic Confession makes 
a somewhat similar statement: ‘ Differentiam 
porro constituimus inter libros istos sacros et eos 


quos Apocryphos vocant: utpote quod Apocryphi 
legi quidem in Ecclesia possint, et fas sit ex illis 
eatenus etiam sumere documenta, quatenus cum 
libris canonicis consonant; at nequaquam ea est 
ipsorum auctoritas et firmitas ut ex illorum testi- 
monio aliquod dogma de fide et religione Christiana 
certo constitui possit’ [Art. vi., quoted in Harold 
Browne, Hxpos. Artt., Art. vi. sec. iii. ; see also, 
on the relation of the Reformed Churches to the 
Apocrypha, Buhl, pp. 69, 70]. On the other hand, 
the Westminster Confession, (i. 3) would have 
none of the Apocrypha, but declared emphatically 
that they were ‘of no authority to the Church of 
God, nor to be otherwise proved or made use of than 
any other human writings.’ 

The grounds upon which the Reformed Churches 
differed from the Roman Catholic Church in the 
value attached to the Apocrypha, were partly 
historical and literary and partly doctrinal. It 
seemed right to limit the books of the OT to those 
which had been accepted by the Jews and formed 
part of the Hebrew Bible, and had also been 
accepted by some of the greatest of the Fathers, 
notably Origen, Athanasius, and Jerome; whereas 
the Apocrypha had been clearly distinguished by 
them from the Canon, and placed upon a lower 
level. The Reformers were also influenced un- 
doubtedly by the fact that quotations from the 
Apocrypha were frequently used by Roman 
Catholic writers in support of the peculiar doc- 
trines of their Church, such as Purgatory (Wis 
3°: 8), and the meritorious value of good works (To 
410 OR. Sir 330 9gu. ©), 

We have, then, to take account of what may be 
called a larger and a smaller Canon. The larger 
included most of those books which were comprised 
in the Greek LXX and afterwards the Latin Vul- 
gate, and became the Bible of the Medizeval Church ; 
the latter was confined to the Books of the Hebrew 
Bible, and was equivalent to our Old Testament. 
It is with the latter that we have directly most to do. 

iv. JEWISH ORIGIN oF OT CANoN.—The early 
Christians derived their OT from the Jewish 
Church. By this is not meant that when the 
first Christians broke off from Judaism they took 
with them a well-defined Bible, but that questions 
of canonicity were referred, as a matter of course, 
to Jewish opinion. So little idea had the early 
Christian Church of deciding for itself what books 
were or were not canonical, that we actually find 
a bishop (Melito of Sardis, c. 170 A.D.) unable to 
specify the contents of the OT until he had 
travelled to the country where the sacred books 
had originated, and there made special inquiries 
(see Euseb. HE iv. 26). Even so his list is not 
absolutely complete, as it omits Esther. Whether 
this is merely a slip on his own or his informer’s 
part, or is intentional, it is difficult to say. Itis 
not, of course, to be supposed that Melito was un- 
acquainted with the OT books which he enumerates. 
They were all to be found in the LXX, and Melito 
gives them their familiar Greek names as found in 
that version. The important fact is, that among 
the Bible books, in this wider sense of the Bible, he 
considered those to be of special value, or as we 
should say canonical, which he ascertained to be 
received among the Jews. That the early Chris- 
tian Church fully recognized that their OT Canon 
was thus derived, is shown even more explicitly 
by the language of Origen nearly a century later, 
c. 250, in which he speaks of ‘the Books of the 
Covenant, as the Hebrews have handed them 
down’ (ras évdiabjKous BiBous ds ‘EBpator mapad.dd- 
acw); and after giving the Canon, only accidentally 
incomplete,* speaks of ‘the Maccabees’ as outside 


* The omission of the Minor Prophets is inconceivable on any 
other hypothesis, and is, in fact, required to make up the given 
number of 22. 
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of them (é€w 6é rovrwv éorl ra MaxkaBaixa daep émvyé- 
yparrat LapByd DaBavarér, Kuseb. HE vi. 25), That 
‘the Maccabees’ are, like the other books, given 
their Hebrew title, meaning probably ‘ Prince of 
the House of the Sons of God,’* is important as 
showing that the first book at least was still 
extant in Hebrew, and that Origen did not accept 
as canonical all sacred books in that language. 
The word évdicabjxous suggests that diaOjKy, ‘ cove- 
nant’ (our ‘Testament’), was already beginning 
to be applied technically to the OT collection. 
This testimony is all the more remarkable be- 
cause Origen not only made use of the ‘external 
books’ himself, but defended the Greek additions 
to Daniel against Julius Africanus. Similarly 
Jerome speaks of the books recognized among the 
Hebrews (apud Hebreos) and of those outside as 
having their proper place among the Apocrypha: 
‘Ut scire valeamus quicquid extra hos est, inter 
améxpupa esse ponendum’ (Prefat. in libr. Sam. et 
Mal., quoted by Ryle, Canon, Exe. D. xiii. ete.). 

y. DIVISIONS OF HEBREW BIBLE—THEIR SIGNI- 
FICANCE.—The inquiry therefore resolves itself 
into that concerning the reception of the sacred 
books by the Jewish Church. When and how 
were certain of the sacred books of the Jews 
received as canonical and the rest excluded? One 
fact is of great importance if we would understand 
aright the history of the Canon, that we have to 
deal not with one, but with three groups of books. 
These are not the result of a later subdivision of 
the larger ‘Divine Library’ for convenience’ sake 
into three smaller parts, but, with the probable 
exception of one book (Joshua), they were with 
the Jews always distinct, and were regarded with 
some difference of feeling. In Talmudic Literature 
they are compared respectively, in point of sanctity, 
with the Holy of Hotes the Holy Place, and the 
Temple Court. The three divisions are—(1) The 
Law (7 Torah), comprising the Pentateuch or 
so called ‘Five Books of Moses.’ (2) The Pro- 
phets (o°x’23), comprising both the historical books, 
Joshua, Judges, 1 and 2Samuel, and 1 and 2 Kings 
—called ‘the Former Prophets’; and the pro- 
phetical books, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
the book of the twelve Minor Prophets—called 
‘the Latter Prophets.t+ (3) The Writings (omn2 
Kéthibhim = Gr. ayiiypapa, Hagiographa = Holy 
Writings), by which is probably meant the rest of 
the Scriptures, those which do not come under 
either of the other heads. The Historical books 
were included under the Prophets, probably not 
under the belief that they were necessarily all 
written by well-known prophets, Samuel, Nathan, 
Isaiah, etc., but as written under prophetic in- 
spiration. In this article the groups will be 
called the Law, the Prophets, and the Hagio- 
grapha. It will be obvious at once that they are 
not the result of a division according to subject- 
matter. The Prophetico-historical books do not 
include Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah. The 
prophet Daniel (so expressly called in NT, Mt 
241°) is placed not in the second, but in the third 
group. This last contains, in fact, books of the 
most heterogeneous sorts, poetry, ethics, philo- 
sophy, prophecy, etc., and its name is of the most 
general character. It would, strictly speaking, 
apply to all the groups, and its application to this 
exclusively can be explained only by the history 
of its inclusion in the Canon. 

vi. EVIDENCE FOR THE JEWISH CANON.— At 
what period was the Canon of OT completed? or 
can we indeed settle upon any exact date by 
which we can say that it was absolutely fixed ? 


* Seven other interpretations are given by Ryle, Canon of 
OT, p. 185. 


+ These phrases probably refer to their position in the Hebrew 
Bible, not to a supposed priority or posteriority of date. 
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(a) The Baba Bathra.—The difficulty in answer- 
ing this question is in part the difficulty of assign- 
ing an exact date to a literary document, and in 
part that of determining what degree of objection 
or hesitation about a book should prevent our 
considering it as at the time part of the Canon. 
The facts are these: In the Talmudic treatise 
called Baba Bathra there is an extract (bar- 
aitha) from the Mishna which gives a virtually 
complete list of the books of the OT as we 
now know it.* The Mishna was committed to 
writing, so it is believed, not long before A.D. 200. 
On the other hand, Buhl (p. 25) refers to a Tal- 
mudic passage to prove that even after this a 
scholar was found to deny the canonicity of the 
Bk. of Esther. Whether the omission of this 
book, or doubts expressed about it by certain 
Fathers, Melito, Athanasius, Gregory Nazianzen, 
Cyril of Jerusalem, and Amphilochius, were derived 
from Jewish objectors, or were the result of an 
independent judgment, cannot be positively deter- 
mined. The omission by Melito may well be a 
slip (see Buhl, p. 58). 

(0) Talmudic extracts concerning disputed books, 
mainly 2nd cent. The evidence so far shows that 
by the end of the 2nd cent. at latest the Canon 
was virtually settled, but that it was even then 
no unheard of thing to doubt the canonicity of 
a canonical book. As we go back through the 
2nd cent., we find such doubts becoming more 
frequent. There are several references in the 
Talmud to rabbinical teachers who rejected or 
disputed certain books. With the exception of 
Ezekiel, and perhaps Jonah also (see Ryle, pp. 
193, 194), what Ryle has happily called the dyrvde- 
youeva of OT seem to have been confined to the 
Hagiographa, and included Proverbs, Ruth, Esther, 
Ecclesiastes, and Song of Songs, but especially 
the last two. The position taken up by these 
early Biblical critics is in many respects very 
interesting. They never appeal to an ancient 
tradition either for or against a book; nor do 
they, with probably a few exceptions, discuss the 
question of authorship. And yet it is almost 
certain that. both these considerations must have 
influenced the formation of the Canon. The ob- 
jections raised suggest rather that the canonicity 
of the books was generally admitted—but that in 
the opinion of the Rabbis quoted it was liable to 
objection. These objections were usually based on 
the ground of some supposed defects in the books 
themselves. They depended, in short, on internal, 
never on external, evidence. Thus Ec 8 seemed 
to contradict 2?, and 4% seemed to contradiet 9+. 
Proverbs was by some withdrawn, in common with 
the Song of Songs, because they spoke in parables, 
—an interesting proof of the interpretation put 
upon the latter, and, in point of fact, probably the 
cause of its recognition as canonical. The far 
more serious objection was raised to Ecclesiastes, 
that it betrayed an Epicurean tinge, and tended 
to favour the Sadducean scepticism. Thus 13 
seemed to suggest a denial of the future state; 
11’ encouraged worldly pleasure, and, moreover, it 
contradicted the stern precepts of Nu 15% On 
this book we learn that there was, or had been, 
a difference of opinion between the rival schools 
of Hillel and Shammai, the former accepting, the 
latter rejecting, the book. Even Ezekiel was at 
one time objected to on the ground that some of 
the provisions of the concluding chapters were 
contrary to those of the Levitical law. Some of 
these objections and discussions, interesting as 
showing the extreme views of inspiration then 


* Baba Bathra, fol. 14b-15a, quoted in Ryle, Exc. B. The 
separate books of the Pentateuch are not mentioned, nor more 
than four of the Minor Prophets; but the former are, of course, 
implied by the ‘ Torah’ and the latter by ‘the Twelve.’ 
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current, belong probably to an earlier date than 
the 2nd cent. A.D., but we must discount to some 
extent the common tendency of tradition to ascribe 
stories and sayings to well-known men, especially 
those of an earlier period. There is sufficient 
evidence to show that such discussions were by 
no means uncommon after the Council of Jamnia, 
to which we must next refer. They show that 
during the 2nd cent. A.D. several books, of the 
Hagiographa especially, were still the subject 
of free and frequent discussion. This was not 
inconsistent with their being in a general way 
recognized as canonical. ut such a qualified 
canonicity, if we may call it so, is hardly the 
same conception as we find at a later date. It 
was at this time neither irreverent nor disloyal 
to dispute a canonical book (see Ryle, ch. x.). 

(c) Council of Jamnia.—It may be asked, When 
was this qualified canonicity conferred? Both the 
Midrash and the Talmud point very definitely to 
the close of the Ist cent. A.D. In the former a 
saying of R. Simeon ben-Azai is quoted: ‘I have 
heard from the 72 elders, on the day when they 
gave R. Eleazar the presidency of the school (of 
Jamnia), that the Song of Songs and Ecclesiastes 
defile the hands. R. Akiba (Gratz, R. Jacob] said, 
“*God forbid that any one in Israel should doubt 
that the Song of Songs defiles the hands; the 
whole world does not outweigh the day in which 
Israel received the Song of Songs. All the Kethu- 
bhim are holy, but the Song of Songs is the 
holiest. If they have contested, it was with 
reference to Ecclesiastes.” But R. Johanan ben- 
Jeshua, R. Akiba’s brother-in-law, said, ‘‘As R. 
Simeon ben-Azai has laid it down, so they dis- 
puted, and so they decided”’ (Meg. Jadaim iii. 5, 
quoted in Buhl, p. 29). The same tradition with 
some variety of detail is given also in Bab. Meg. 
ja. These extracts refer to a council, or perhaps 
we should call it a debate, at Jamnia, held, it is 
said, about A.D. 90. As the discussion from which 
the above quotation is taken is prefaced by the 
statement, ‘All holy scriptures defile the hands, 
even Song of Songs and Ecclesiastes defile them,’ 
we may naturally infer that all the disputed 
books, either tacitly or expressly, received the 
inprimatur of the council. After the fall of 
Jerusalem, Jamnia became the centre of Pales- 
tinian Judaism. The zeal and enthusiasm which 
had been shown by the Jews in their sacrificial 
system now seems to have found a new focus in 
sacred literature (see Gritz, Hist. Jews, II. ch. 
xiii.). The decisions of this school, if not con- 
sidered absolutely binding, must at least have had 
a very strong and far-reaching influence on Jewish 
opinion. If it is an exaggeration to say that the 
Canon of the OT was finally settled at the Council 
of Jamnia, it certainly goes a long way towards 
the truth. 

(ad) The Second Book of Esdras, c. 90 A.D.—This 
tradition, in itself so probable, is confirmed, as far 
as it goes, by a passage in the Apocalyptic Fourth 
Book of Esdras (2 Es 144446), in which, according 
to the text of the Oriental versions,* of the 94 sacred 
books miraculously written out at Ezra’s quota- 
tion, 70 were to be kept secret, the remaining 24 
divulged. The number 24 corresponds to that of 
the canonical books as ordinarily reckoned by the 
Jews. The writer of this apocryphal work must 
be understood, therefore, as claiming that all the 
24 canonical books were written out at Ezra’s 
dictation. This book is, on internal evidence, 
ascribed to the age of Domitian, and would there- 
fore be about contemporary with the Council of 


*The Latin MSS have 204, 84,974. 904 being, according to 
Ryle, the best attested reading, but the Oriental VSS agree in 
94 (see Ryle, p. 285). This latter reading has also intrinsic 
probability in its favour, yet not so obviously as to have been 
a cause of corruption. 


Jamnia. The writer’s object in setting down what 
is probably a pure fiction of his own, is to give 
credit to his work, as one of the 70 secret books; 
as far as the canonical books are concerned, it 
may be regarded as merely the echo of received 
opinion. 

(e) Josephus, c. 90 A.D.—Of still greater import- 
ance is the practically contemporary evidence of 
Josephus: ‘For there are not with us myriads of 
books discordant and discrepant, but only two 
and twenty, comprising the history of all time, 
which are justly accredited (om. @eia, Heinichen in 
Euseb. 1. x.). And of these, five are the books of 
Moses, which comprise the laws and the tradition 
of man’s origin up to the time of Moses’ death. 
This period is little less than 300 years. From 
the death of Moses until that of Artaxerxes, who 
was king of the Persians after Xerxes, the prophets 
who succeeded Moses wrote the events of their 
times in 13 books. The remaining 4 books contain 
hymns to God and counsels of life for men. From 
the time of Artaxerxes up to our own everything 
has been recorded, but the records have not been 
accounted equally worthy of credit with those 
written before them, because the exact succession 
of prophets ceased’ (c. Ap. i. 8, quoted in Euseb. 
HE it. x.). Here we find not only a description 
of books, but a theory of canonicity. Those books 
could alone be accounted Scripture which preceded 
the death of Artaxerxes (i.e. Xerxes, see Ryle, 
pp. 161, 162 n.), at which time the prophetic gift 
ceased. Later books were, therefore, of less 
esteem, though they might, as, ¢.g., 1 Mac, have 
a historical value. The very existence of such a 
theory seems to imply that the fact of canonicity 
itself was regarded by Josephus as indisputable, 
and this is confirmed by his further statement : 
‘And we give plain proof of our attitude towards 
our own Scriptures: for though so long a time 
has passed, no one has dared either to add or change 
anything, but all Jews are naturally disposed from 
their very birth to consider them the decrees of 
God, to abide by them, and gladly to die, if need 
be, on their behalf’ (2b.). This cannot, of course, 
in the face of the literary criticism of the Bible, 
be accepted as a historical statement of fact; but 
did it express the current opinion among the Jews 
of the time of Josephus, and, if so, how is it to 
be reconciled with the traditions of the Council of 
Jamnia, and still more with the disputations of 
certain Rabbis mentioned above? 

But there are two other questions which it may 
be well to answer first. How comes Josephus to 
speak of 22 books instead of 24? and what are the 
books which he means? Three explanations of 
the number 22 have been given. (1) That of Gritz, 
that Josephus did not include Ecclesiastes and the 
Song of Songs, the two books which, according to 
the account preserved in Jadaim, were the chief 
subject of dispute at the Council of Jamnia. Gritz 
maintains that both these books were accepted 
by the school of Hillel, and rejected by that of 
Shammai, and that the main object of the council 
was to reconcile the two schools, so that the ques- 
tion of the Canon was really a secondary con- 
sideration. But, had this been the case, Josephus 
as a Pharisee would almost certainly have followed 
the school of Hillel and accepted these books. In 
any case it is not easy to understand why he 
should so unhesitatingly have rejected books which 
were soon afterwards, if indeed it was afterwards, 
accepted by the majority. (2) A more common 
hypothesis is that Josephus included Ruth in the 
Bk. of Judges, and Lamentations in that of Jere- 
miah, with the express intention of making the 
number of the books agree for symbolical reasons 
with that of the Hebrew alphabet. The sym- 
bolical treatment of the number is in fact common 
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enough, but Josephus himself makes no such use 
of it, and it seems, as far as we know, to be con- 
fined to Christian writers. Conspicuous instances 
are found in Origen (in Euseb. H# vi. 25) and 
Jerome (Pref. Sam. et Mal.). The latter, curi- 
ously enough, finds alternative symbolisms for the 
more ordinary number 24, and even for 27, the 
latter number being got by dividing the 5 double 
books—Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, Ezra-Nehe- 
miah, Jeremiah-Lamentations—and comparing the 
whole with the numbers of the alphabet plus the 
5 final consonants. In this arrangement it is to 
be noticed, as Ryle very justly points out (Canon, 
p. 220), that Jerome conveniently ignores the fact 
that Judges-Ruth was also a double book, and 
follows the Greek arrangement in dividing the first 
three books. Their division in the Hebrew Bible 
is of much later date. It is clear, therefore, that 
this, at any rate, was no traditional Jewish ex- 
planation, but merely the play of Jerome’s own 
fancy. (3) A third explanation is that Josephus 
in including Ruth in Judges and Lamentations in 
Jeremiah was so far following the arrangement 
of the books in the LXX, as we know it. In 
any case his arrangement of books appears to be 
peculiar, and is based entirely upon the subject- 
matter. Apart from any question arising from 
the inclusion or exclusion of Ecclesiastes and Song 
of Songs, it is evident that Daniel must be in- 
cluded among the prophetico-historical books, an 
arrangement quite at variance with Hebrew cus- 
tom. The descriptions, too, are somewhat vague. 
Even if Song of Songs is not to be included among 
‘hymns to God and counsels of life for men,’ it is 
clear that the Bk. of Isaiah must be intended as 
among the prophets who wrote the history of their 
own times, What makes it impossible to decide 
this question absolutely is that we really do not 
know with any certainty what was the arrange- 
ment of the LXX at this date, nor do we even 
know whether the books were united as yet in 
one complete collection. It is at least as probable 
that it existed in the form of separate collections. 
Again there is some reason to suppose that the 
LXX did not stand alone in the combination of 
Ruth with Judges and Lamentations with Jere- 
miah. In this connexion hardly sufficient weight 
seems to have been generally given to the express 
statements of Origen. In his enumeration of 
Scripture, he describes Judges as Kpiral, Povd, rap’ 
avrois év évl, Dapareiu, and Jeremiah as ‘lepeuias 
oly Ophvors Kal TH émioroAn év évl, ‘Lepeuta (in Euseb. 
vi. 25). This may possibly mean that in his Hebrew 
copy of the Bible the name ‘Judges’ included Ruth, 
and the name ‘Jeremiah’ both Lamentations and 
the Epistle (Bar 6).* Such a rearrangement of the 
Hebrew books is of importance as showing that in 
the view of Josephus, and those who followed the 
same arrangement, the Hagiographa were quite as 
definitely Scripture as the rest. 

When we compare the strong statements made by 
Josephus as to a Canon long and unalterably fixed 
with the doubts concerning certain books prevalent 
during the Ist and 2nd cents. A.D., it seems that we 
have before us utterly irreconcilable evidence, and 
that we have no choice but to accept one alternative 
and reject the other. And this is what writers upon 
the Canon seem very frequently to have done. 
But studying the question quite impartially, it is 
difficult to see what ground there should be for 
absolute falsification on either side. In fact the 
evidence of the Council of Jamnia, as far as it 


* The inclusion of this Epistle is certainly a difficulty; but in 
the face of the definite reference throughout to the Hebrew 
titles of the several books, it seems hardly satisfactory to say, 
with Ryle (p. 107), that Origen is merely following the LXX 
version. It appears more probable that at this date some 
Hebrew MSS did actually contain this Epistle, which was re- 
garded by some as a genuine part of Jeremiah. 
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goes, is too circumstantial to admit of such a 
supposition. On the other hand, when we examine 
the language of Josephus critically, there are two 
facts that we feel compelled to bear in mind: (1) 
That he was fond of rhetorical statements, which 
have an evident flavour of Oriental hyperbole. He 
could not resist the temptation to make the most 
of what he thought would interest his readers. 
We should hardly think, for instance, of treating 
his account of the events connected with the last 
siege of Jerusalem as the language of a scientific 
historian. (2) His object in speaking of the Canon 
afforded in this partictlar instance a special temp- 
tation to make the most of it, his intention being 
to show the incomparable superiority of the select 
Jewish writings to the ‘myriads’ (the word is 
itself a gross exaggeration) of Greek books whose 
accounts of their mythology differed so widely 
from each other. In fact such an argument helps 
us to understand why it was that the Jewish 
doctors of that day were so sensitive about seem- 
ing discrepancies in Bible books. A clever heathen 
disputant might have turned the tables and said, 
‘Why, your own sacred books often contain like 
contradictions.’ After all, the temptation to in- 
accuracy and exaggeration is one which some of 
our greatest historians, even in this scientific age, 
—Macaulay, for example,—have not been wholly 
free from. We may, however, reasonably enough 
accept the statement of Josephus as evidence of the 
books commonly accepted by the most orthodox of 
the Jews of his day, without binding ourselves to 
believe that he was unacquainted with the ob- 
jections raised in certain quarters. But that 
statement can hardly be accepted as a positive 
proof that the Canon had been fixed long before 
his time. It has its value as making it probable 
that at that period the objections to certain books 
were confined to a few persons, whose opinions 
Josephus felt justified in ignoring. 

(f) The New Testament.—So considered, the 
evidence of Josephus carries us a step further, 
showing us that the decision of the Council of 
Jamnia practically endorsed what may be regarded 
as the public opinion of the time on the subject of 
the Canon. Going farther back, we come to the 
evidence of the NT. From a Christian point of 
view this is of very special importance. ‘here is 
a natural desire to prove that the OT Canon has 
the imprimatur of our Lord. For this very reason 
it is important to be on our guard against even the 
suspicion of prejudice. 

(1) Lhe way in which the OT was regarded by our 
Lord and His disciples.—This is perhaps the most 
important feature of NT evidence for the OT 
Canon. It shows unmistakably that the Chris- 
tians inherited from the Jews the unquestioned 
belief in a body of literature of a specially sacred 
and Divine character. The expressions, ‘the Scrip- 
ture,’ ‘the Scriptures,’ 7 ypap7, al ypadal, are used, 
much as we use them now, as well-known terms 
which required no further explanation, as, for 
example, in Mt 21%, Mk 14%, Jn 7# 209. The 
phrase ‘it has been written,’ yéypamrar, Mt 44: 6 10, 
Ro 17, Gal 3” etc., is equivalent to saying ‘it is 
found in Scripture.’ It is true that words signify- 
ing ‘holy’ ‘are only twice applied to Scripture 
(ypapats dylas Ro 1*, lepd ypdupara 2 Ti 3%), but 
Divine influence is asserted even more emphatic- 
ally in such phrases as raoa ypagh Oebmrvevoros (2 Ti 
316), Aaveld ev mvetuare kiprov adroy Kade? (Mt 22%; 
ef. Ac 45). Moreover, the authority of Scripture 
is appealed to very frequently as suflicient evi- 
dence of truth, as in Mt 21%, Lk 2427, Ro 11? ete. 
ete., and esp. Jn 10° (od dtvarar AvOFvaL 4 ypadi, 
unless our Lord is here arguing ad hominem). That 
authority is equally implied in such expressions as 
héyer, elpnke, etc., used in introducing Scripture 
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quotations. Sometimes, no doubt, the true subject 
is God, not so much as speaking through the writer, 
but as the actual speaker in the passage quoted, 
e.g. in Ac 13%4, He 13°. It is also possible to ex- 
plain the verb as strictly impersonal, and as prac- 
tically equivalent to a passive. This view is 
supported by such a phrase as dteuapriparo 5€ rod Tis 
déywr (He 2°) ; but the very indefiniteness is signifi- 
cant. It is as though the writer were so impressed 
with the Divine sanctity of the words that it was of 
little moment to him through whom or how they 
were first used. In fact, he conceived of them in 
certain cases as being continued to be spoken, as 
in He 37-8. This use, though specially frequent in 
Hebrews, is by no means confined to that book. 
We have a remarkable example of it in Ac 2) rodré 


éort TO elpnucvoy did 7. mpopyrov *lwhd, where Joel is» 


merely the channel of Divine communication. So, 
too, ws Kal év To) ‘Qoné Aéyer (Ro 9”). Indeed, phrases 
of this kind occur so frequently, and with so much 
variety, that it seems most probable that the 
writers really thought of God or the Holy Spirit 
as the true abject, even though grammatically, 
perhaps, 71s should be supplied. In He 3710-16 the 
subject 7d Ivedua is actually given. 
Expos. Times, Sept. 1899, p. 533 f. 

(2) Books of Scripture quoted or referred toin NT. 
—When we come to inquire what books were com- 

rised in the connotation of ‘Scripture’ as used in 

T. we may feel sure from Mt 5’, Lk 24%. 44, 
Jn 1*, Ac 13% 2414 2873, Ro 321, that it included, at 
least, the Pentateuch and the Prophetico-Historical 
Books, as well as the Psalms.* From Ac 13" we 
learn that the first two groups were regularly read 
in the synagogue. This is confirmed by quotations 
in the NT from practically all these books.+ 

The evidence of Lk 24" cannot be urged against 
the books of the Hagiographa other than the 
Psalms. Our Lord is referring to Scripture with 
special reference to the prophecies of the Messiah. 
A mention of books which contained no Messianic 
prophecies could not have been expected. In point 
of fact, some of the Hagiographa are introduced 
with what are most naturally understood as for- 
mule of Scripture quotation, e.g. Pr 3% with 6d 
héyer in Ja 4®; cf. also Ro 12)* *, where a quotation 
from Pr 257-72 is connected with another from 
Dt 32%, which is introduced with the words yéypar- 
rat ydp. The same formula is used in 1 Co 3” to 
introduce a quotation from Job 5%. More remark- 
able is the mixture of Ec 7”? with Ps 141 in Ro 3” 
prefaced by xaOws yéyparra: (see QUOTATIONS, F). 
The reference in Mt 23” to 2 Ch 24% 21 at least 
proves that that book was a recognized source of 
Jewish history. It can hardly prove its canonicity, 
unless He 114-8 proves the canonicity of 1 Mac.t 

But the absence of quotations in NT is not 
enough to prove that the rest of the Hagiographa 
were not at this time regarded as Scripture, when 
we take into account that of the first two groups 
there are no quotations from Judges, Obadiah, 
Nahum, and Zephaniah,.and very few from some 
others (1 from Nu, 1 from Jos, 2 from 1 and 28, 
2 from 1 and 2 K, 1 from Job), and, above all, that 
the contents of some of the books would not readily 
lend themselves to quotation. 

(3) NI evidence to extra-canonical books.—On 
the other hand, it may be questioned whether the 
argument from the quotations in NT does not 
prove too much. Attention has already been 


See, further, 


* Curiously enough, the Psalms are quoted in St. John as the 
Law in 10°4 and as the Prophets in 645, 

+ Judges, though not actually quoted, is referred to in He 11°2, 
As the 12 Minor Prophets had long before formed one book 
(Sir 4910), it is sufficient to find quotations as we do from several 
of them. 

t The same objection might be urged against the reference to 
Judges in He 1132, were it not practically certain that it was 
included in ‘ the Prophets,’ so often referred to in NT. 
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called to the use made of 1 Mac in He 115-8, The 
quotation from the Book of Enoch in Jude is 
still more remarkable, showing that the writer 
of the Epistle accepted as a genuine prophecy of 
the patriarch an extract from a late book which 
never had a claim to be considered part of the 
Jewish Canon. To this we should add v.9, evi- 
dently taken also from some such extra-canonical 
source. It is almost certain that the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews adapted the phrase dzav- 
yaoua rT. O6Ens... adrodin 1? from Wis 77°; but such 
an adaptation, in view of the sacredness and im- 
peas of the subject—the Divine nature of the 

on of God—would seem to imply a recognition of 
the authority of this book. Taken in connexion 
with the reference to 1 Mac in ch. 11, it suggests 
that this Alexandrian writer accepted the whole 
collection of the Alexandrian LXX as Scripture. 
To these should perhaps be added the quotations 
in Jn 7% #, Eph 544, which, though not found in 
their present form in any canonical books, are 
definitely quoted as Scripture (see QUOTATIONS, G). 

(4) General estimate of NT evidence.—Speaking 
generally, it may be said that while there was in 
the early Church a very strong feeling of both the 
sanctity and authority of Holy Scripture, and Holy 
Scripture connoted at least the majority of the 
books of OT, there was, on the other hand, by no 
means a very definite wniversally accepted idea of 
the exact contents or limits of Holy Scripture, at 
any rate among the Christians of the 1st century. 
With the learned Jews of Palestine it may have 
been, and probably was, different. This attitude 
on the part of Christian writers towards so im- 
portant a question may seem improbable and 
illogical. It would be so in modern times. But 
it is necessary to bear in mind the paucity of MSS 
in that age, the ‘illiterateness’ of ‘ the masses,’ and, 
to some extent, of the writers themselves, and the 
difference of literary methods and standards then 
prevalent. Even the learned St. Paul himself 
hardly ever quotes accurately except from the 
Law and the Psalms, and mixes up quotations 
from different books to a most extraordinary 
extent (see QUOTATIONS, F). It has already been 
noticed how ata later time a distinguished bishop 
of the Church actually found it necessary to go and 
inquire among the Jews what the books of the OT 
really were. Taking all this into account, it is 
satisfactory to know that the early Church from 
the very first accepted very nearly, if not quite, all 
of the OT books as Scripture. Moreover, there is 
no indication that the Hagiographa were looked 
upon as inferior to the rest of Seripture. 

(g) Philo, c. 40 A.D.—Going back to the earlier 
part of the lst cent. we find the evidence of Philo 
somewhat confusing. He appears to have been 
influenced by four more or less conflicting prin- 
ciples. (1) He recognized, above all, the supreme 
inspiration of Moses, beside which all other inspira- 
tion was comparatively insignificant. (2) He was 
influenced in his allegorical treatment of Scripture 
by the methods of the Palestinian Halakha, and 
quoted the canonical books* as if of greater autho- 
rity than the rest. (3) He acknowledged the in- 
spiration of the LXX translators, and says that 
the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures should be rever- 
enced and admired ‘ as sisters, or rather as one and 
the same both in the facts and in the words’ (Vita 
Mos. ii. 5-7). (4) He advanced the theory that 
inspiration had a still wider sphere, and embraced 
the great Greek philosophers, and it would seem 
even himself (see Drummond, Philo, vol. i. 15, 16; 
Buhl, § 6. 12). We might perhaps best represent 
and reconcile his different theories by supposing 
concentric circles corresponding to different degrees 

* Excepting Ezekiel, Daniel, Ruth, Canticles, Ecclesiastes, 
Lamentations, and Esther. 
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of inspiration, the innermost containing the Law 
of Moses, the next the whole Palestinian Canon, 
the third the LXX books, the fourth including all 
inspired books in the very widest sense. But it 
seems hardly probable that Philo himself ever con- 
ceived so definite a system. All that his evidence 
really seems to prove is that on the whole he was 
inclined to regard the Palestinian Canon with 
greater favour than the wider collection of the 
LXX. In ageneral way it confirms what we know 
from other sources, but hardly adds anything 
definite. 

(h) Prologue to Sirach, c. 130 B.c.—It is different 
when we get back to the evidence provided by 
the Prologue to the Bk. of Sirach: ‘Whereas many 
and great things have been delivered unto us 
by the Law and the Prophets, and by others that 
have yeleeee in their steps, for the which things 
Israel ought to be commended for learning and 
wisdom ; my grandfather, Jesus, when 
he had much given himself to the reading of the 
Law and the Prophets and other books of our 
Fathers, and had gotten therein good judgment, 
was drawn on also himself to write something per- 
taining to learning and wisdom.’ Further on the 
translator takes occasion once more to speak of 
‘the Law itself and the Prophets, and the rest of 
the books,’ as being superior in their original 
Hebrew to the translation of them (LXX). We 
gather from these statements that at this time the 
first two groups, the Law and the Prophets, were 
at least well-known collections of books of recog- 
nized authority; that there were, besides these, 
other books which were highly esteemed for their 
wisdom and moral worth. But no very definite 
distinction is drawn between the spirit of this third 
group and the work of his grandfather, except that 
one is the imitation of the other. Both were actu- 
ated by madela and copia. Such language is clearly 
inconsistent with the notion of a closed Canon, as 
we find it in Josephus. The translator lived, it 
appears, in an age of transition, when the canon- 
icity of the first two groups was practically estab- 
lished (whether a theory or a term expressive of 
canonicity had yet been tormulated matters little), 
and that of the third was still in the making. It 
was natural to mention the third also in speaking 
of the sacred literature of the Jews, but not quite in 
the same spirit. Such language of commendation 
would have been quite out of place, almost im- 
pertinent, in speaking of the Law and the Prophets. 
A writer of his own day, Thomas Ellwood, could 
speak of Milton as ‘a gentleman of great note 
for learning throughout the learned world for the 
accurate pieces he had written on various subjects 
and occasions.’ Such language would be absurd 
now. 

We may be practically certain from other con- 
siderations that this third group of books included 
Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Ezra, Nehemiah, 1 and 2 
Chronicles, and others, but we cannot use the 
passage quoted as an independent argument for 
the canonicity of any single disputed book, such as 
the Song of Songs or Ecclesiastes. 

(i) Strach, ¢c. 180 B.C.; especially chs. 44- 
50 (Praise of Famous Men).—Of even greater 
importance is the praise of famous men in chs. 
44-50 of the Bk. of Sirach itself. From these 
chapters we get a very fair idea of the view of 
sacred literature taken by a learned Jew of that 
time. His descriptions are evidently taken from 
the Law, the Prophets, and the historical books 
of the Hagiographa (Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehe- 
miah). There are specific references to every one 
of them. His conception of David is largely derived 
from the Chronicler, the appointment of singers, 
the use of psalms in the temple worship, and prob- 
ably the Psalter itself being ascribed to him. ‘In 
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all his works he praised the Holy One most high 
with words of glory ; with his whole heart he sang 
songs, and loved Him that made him. He set 
singers also before the altar, that by their voices 
they might make sweet melody, and daily sing 
praises in their songs’ (47° *, ct. 1 Ch 25 and Ps 
1492), A similar acquaintance with Ezra and 
Nehemiah seems implied by what is said of Zerub- 
babel, Joshua, and Nehemiah (49%). What is 
said of the first of these might possibly, however, 
have been taken from Hag 1!*” 2”, and certainly 
bears reference to the latter; and the absence of 
all mention of Ezra is singular. This shows that 
the author had no knowledge of those legends 
which connected the Canon so closely with the 
great founder of later Judaism (2 Es 14; see also 
Ryle, Exe. D), and probably is to be explained on 
the supposition that in his eyes Ezra was over- 
shadowed by Nehemiah. It is not improbable that 
at this time the Bks. of Ezra and Nehemiah were 
still parts of Chronicles. The separation of these 
books would have helped to bring out the per- 
sonality of Ezra. Some of the other books of 
the Hagiographa seem also recognized. Sir 47°, 
already quoted, implies the existence of a psalm- 
book ascribed to David ; not necessarily the whole 
Psalter, but including apparently Ps 149 (see v.’), 
or at least Ps 100 (see v.%), and therefore probably 
the whole.* <A similar passage, 477”, speaks of the 
admiration which Solomon elicited by his ‘songs, 
and proverbs, and parables, and interpretations 
[obviously a mistranslation of ms*Sp ‘figures’; cf. 
Pr 18, where ny°5p has the sense of ‘figure’]. This 
passage might be merely an adaptation of 1K 
48.33, but it would receive a special point if Pro- 
verbs, Song of Songs, and perhaps even Ecclesiastes, 
formed part of the writer’s religious library. That 
Proverbs was well known to him is obvious from 
many passages in the book, which were evidently 
written in imitation of it; cf. Sir 249 with Pr 8”, 
Sir 1 with Pr 17 91° ete. ete. In 487+ % he makes 
reference to Is 40-66. ‘He saw by an excellent 
spirit what should come to pass at the last, and 
he comforted them that mourned in Zion’ (cf. 
esp. Is 401? 618). This shows that in his time 
these last chapters had long formed part of Isaiah, 
and implies that a thorough revision of the sacred 
books had taken place. He would seem to have 
lived at the end of a literary age, such as was 
hardly possible in the troublous times of the 
Maccabees. The absence of any reference in Sir 
44-50 to the Bk. of Job is best explained on the 
supposition either that the latter was regarded 
as an allegory, or that Job did not belong to the 
type of those commemorated by Ben Sira, perhaps 
as not being of the Jewish community. Neither 
of these suppositions accounts for Daniel being 
ignored. Had the writer known the book, he 
could hardly have failed to include among his 
famous men one who combined the wisdom of 
Solomon with the courage of David. 

Thus the evidence of the Bk. of Sirach points to 
the general conclusion that at the beginning of 
the 2nd cent. B.c. the whole of the Law and the 
Prophets, and a considerable number of the Hagio- 
grapha, were among the accepted components of 
sacred literature. But how far the idea of a 
definite list of sacred books, such as we find in 
later times, had been formulated, or whether the 
sacred character of such books was officially sanc- 
tioned by any public authority, are questions 
which the evidence at present available seems 
insufficient to determine ; and it appears some- 
what rash to assume, as many writers on the 
Canon have done, the existence of such an 
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* The fact that these psalms are not separately ascribed to 


David, and do not belong to smaller Davidi 
this all the more likely. a oS eae ean 
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authority without more definite proof. It seems 
most likely that official sanction, when given, con- 
firmed rather than created public opinion. 

Between the date of Sirach and the promulga- 
tion of the Hexateuch in 444 there is a complete 
dearth of evidence, and yet there is reason to 
believe that this period was the most fruitful in 
ne literary activity to which the Canon of OT is 

ue. 

(J) Ezra and Nehemiah.—(a) Promulgation of 
the Hexateuch, B.C. 444.—When we go back to 
the times of Ezra and Nehemiah we are upon 
firmer ground. That the later or Priestly Code 
was officially sanctioned is made evident by Neh 
8. 9, where there are several references to what 
criticism has proved to be exilic or post-exilic laws 
[HEXATEUCH] as distinct from the ancient code 
of Ex 20-23 and that of Deuteronomy. These 
chapters of Nehemiah are also important as show- 
ing the origin of the conception of a Canon. A 
Divine law binding the people, and publicly read 
before them that they might understand its pro- 
visions, is a very intelligible idea. Had we only 
the account of Nehemiah to go by, we should have 
imagined that it was the Law proper that was so 
sanctioned and publicly enforced. But the con- 
struction of the Hexateuch, 7.e. the Pentateuch 
and Joshua, points indisputably to the conclusion 
that the narratives are an integral part of the 
book. Even supposing that at this time the 
Priestly Code had not been actually joined to 
the earlier strata of the Hexateuch (in itself an 
improbable assumption), yet in all these strata we 
find law and history intimately associated. The 
people had long been familiarized with the thought 
of a Divine purpose in the lives of their ancient 
fathers. Thus the authority of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah would have sanctioned the conception of a 
sacred book, giving the early history of man and 
especially the Jews, associated especially with the 
great names of Abraham and Moses, and contain- 
ing in many different forms the rules of a religious 
life. It would be hardly too much to say that the 
Hexateuch was the Bible of the Jews of Ezra’s 
time. 

(8) Influence of the Hexateuch on the formation 
of the Canon.—That the same reverence should 
have come to be felt for the books of the later 
history and the works of the great teachers, as 
they were collected and compiled, is only the 
natural process of evolution. That in process of 
time a harvest of more miscellaneous, but all more 
or less religious, literature of different ages should 
have been gathered in and prized in its turn with 
at least something like the same degree of rever- 
ence, is equally natural. But, it may be asked, 
Why did this Canon-making process stop? The 
true answer seems to be that the literary ten- 
dencies of the period following the fall of Jeru- 
salem, though vigorous after their kind, were 
intensely conservative. The learned of that day 
aimed at reproducing and fixing what they already 
had, whether written or oral, rather than at pro- 
ducing. The same influences which caused the 
publication, to use a modern phrase, of the Mishna, 
closed the OT Canon. The reverence which the 
Jews had felt for the sanctuary was now mono- 
polized by the sacred writings. It was, even more 
than the preceding ages, an age of scribes, not 
of authors. If a few did write such original works 
as 4 Ezra (the 2 Es of the Eng. Apocrypha), no Jew, 
in spite of the writer’s own transparent artifice, 
dreamed of placing such a work with books long 
sanctified by age. It is almost inconceivable that 
Ecclesiastes would have been so soon after accepted 
as canonical had it, as Gritz would have us be- 
lieve, been written about this time. _ 

For the part attributed by Elias Levita (d. 1549) 


to ‘the Great Synagogue’ in the process of Canon- 
forming, see art. SYNAGOGUE (THE GREAT). 

vil. CANONICITY OF THE DIFFERENT DIVISIONS 
oF THE OT.—From what has already been said, 
it will be seen that it is very nearly correct to say 
that the OT was the result of a gradual process 
which began with the sanction of the Hexateuch 
by Ezra and Nehemiah, and practically closed 
with the decisions of the Council of Jamnia. It is 
now proposed to trace out as far as possible, for 
the separate parts of the Bible, the history of this 
process, partly by the help of the evidence already 
given, and partly by the light of biblical criticism. 
It may be premised that without a full apprecia- 
tion of the latter a clear view of the history of the 
Canon is unattainable. Though, properly speak- 
ing, the writing of a book or any part of a book is 
a distinct thing from its authoritative reception, 
it will be seen that there is often, in fact, a close 
connexion between the two. 

And it should also be remarked that the scat- 
tered pieces of evidence, though serving as con- 
venient landmarks, must not be regarded as 
necessarily marking distinct epochs in the history 
of the Canon. 

(a) Preparatory Stages culminating in the 
Canonization of the Hexateuch by Ezra and 
Nehemiah.—Even before the authorization of the 
Hexateuch, the idea of a Canon was not entirely 
new. In the first place, the earlier strata of the 
Hexateuch, JE and D, were probably well known, 
and received with various degrees of reverence. 
This was true also of some other parts of the 
Bible, several of the psalms, most of the historical 
books and of the prophets. But more important 
than this, the various codes of the Law had been 
from time to time formally enforced. The Deca- 
logue had, according to E, been sanctioned directly 
by God Himself (Ex 20!). At any rate, nothing 
could exceed the awful reverence with which the 
Ark and its contents were regarded. The ancient 
codes preserved by JE, Ex 20-23 and 341-6, had 
certainly been sanctioned at a very early date. 
The former had, according to E, been inaugurated 
by a solemn act of sacrifice, Ex 24%-8,—a passage 
of great importance as showing how what was 
originally, as clearly seen from its contents, a 
sort of common law, came to be sanctioned and 
enforced by religious authority.* Itis well known 
how, at obviously a much later date, the provisions 
of D were enforced by the authority of Josiah 
(2 K 23). What was really new in the promulga- 
tion of the Hexateuch in the time of Ezra and 
Nehemiah was that now we find, as it would ap- 
pear, not merely a law, but a sacred book 
authoritatively put forward for the acceptance of 
the people. 

(6) The Prophetico-Historical Canon.—It is obvi- 
ous that the canonization of Scripture is not likely 
to have stopped with the Hexateuch. The in- 
creased or fresh-awakened interest in their ancient 
history must have supplied the Jews with a fresh 
impulse to historical study. The feelings with 
which the earlier history was regarded would 
have insensibly extended to the later history, 
written in the same spirit and already bearing 
the impress of a bygone age. In these writings, 
as well as in those containing the teachings of the 
Prophets, men realized that they heard the in- 
spired voice of the true successors of Moses, the 
first of prophets (Dt 18%). It is easy to see that 
it would not have been long before the second 
group of writings came to be regarded with much 


*It is quite impossible to fix with certainty the date of the 
ceremonies described in this passage, but the laws themselves 
reflect the state of society as we find it in 1 Samuel, which 
probably continued long after in the north. The code itself is, 
however, very complex. 
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the same reverence as the first. This feeling was 
certainly heightened by the cessation of the power 
of prophecy. Ever since the Captivity the pro- 
phetical office had been becoming more and 
more priestly in its character, as we see from 
the Bks. of Haggai, Zechariah, and especially 
Malachi, and was finally absorbed in the priest- 
hood. It is to be noticed that the writer of Sirach 
speaks of Aaron as vested with authority to teach 
(Sir 451”), and that according to the Chronicler it 
was the Levites especially who taught the people 
in the time of Jehoshaphat (2 Ch 17°-°). But we 
have to mark not only the growth of a certain 
feeling towards Holy Scripture, but also a literary 
process, which is likely to have taken some time. 
This consisted of the collection of scattered books 
and leaflets, and the revision of books, and cer- 
tainly began long before the time of Ezra. The 
editorial frame-work of the Bk. of Kings is the 
work of the Deuteronomic school, and probably 
belongs to the time of the Exile. But, on the 
other hand, there are marks of a later revision, 
and in certain passages, such as 1 K 8', we are re- 
minded of P, if not of the Chronicler. The last five 
chapters of Judges in thew present form have close 
affinities with P. The collections of prophecies 
of different prophets and different dates under 
the names of Isaiah and Zechariah, whatever their 
original cause, would not have found acceptance 
while the memories of Deutero-Isaiah and Zechariah 
were still fresh. We may say then that the literary 
process was probably completed not many years 
after the time of Ezra, say about B.c. 400, and 
that this second group had canonical acceptance, at 
latest, before the time when Sirach was written, 
and certainly long before that work was translated. 
If we put the canonicity about B.C. 300-250, we 
shall probably be not far wrong, provided that we 
remember that there is no proof of official recogni- 
tion by authority at such an early date. It should 
be borne in mind that the Chronicler (c. 300) treated 
the history in a way difficult to explain, had he 
been possessed with our ideas of canonicity. On 
the other hand, the separation of Joshua from the 
Law, and its combination with the other historical 
books of the second group, suggests that at the 
time when made—long before B.C. 130 (Prologue 
to Sirach)—there was no very marked difference of 
estimation between the first and second groups. 
But we must not, again, make the assumption 
that all books of this second group were necessarily 
regarded with the same degree of reverence and 
authority. 

(c) The canonicity of the Hagiographa.—TVhis is 
more difficult to trace, and more complicated. The 
very name reminds us that we are dealing with 
a heterogeneous collection, which could not, like 
the two other groups, be classed under a really 
descriptive name. It would be a great mistake to 
take it for granted that their canonicity began to 
be deliberately considered after the canonicity of 
these other groups had been completely recognized. 
In the case of Psalms and Proverbs this was almost 
certainly not the case. 

Psalms.—The composition of the Psalter shows 
it to be evidently a compilation from several earlier 
collections differing very much in character and 
age. The order suggests that the Psalms were 
generally placed in the same relative position in 
the complete Psalter which they had already 
occupied in these earlier collections. Thus we 
find together the Psalms of ‘the sons of Korah’ 42 
(+43)-49. 84. 85. 87. 88, the Psalms of Asaph 73- 
83, ‘songs of degrees (? steps)’ 120-134, and other 
cases where similarity of titles or refrains connects 
consecutive Psalms, showing that such groups of 
Psalms were taken en bloc from collections entitled 
‘The Psalm-book of Korah,’ ‘ The psalms, maschils, 
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and songs of Asaph,’ ‘The songs of degrees,’ etc. 
So far from critical were the compilers of the 
Psalter that they did not venture in certain cases 
to decide whether a poem was more correctly 
described as a psalm or a song (see titles of 75. 76, 
etc.). Still more curious is the leaving of the 
note, ‘The prayers of David the son of Jesse are 
ended,’ after the Doxology which closes Ps 72, 
although, as the Psalter now stands, the preceding 
Psalm is as a fact ascribed to Solomon, and several 
later Psalms are ascribed to David. The arrange- 
ment of Psalms ‘to David’ makes it likely that 
at least two independent earlier collections were 
originally so entitled. All this tends to show that 
there was a wide interval of time between the 
composition of the majority of the Psalms and 
their final compilation in one complete Psalter. 

The character of the Psalms themselves is very 
various. Some are comparatively crude, both in 
conception and language, and with sometimes a 
corrupt text, and appear as though a wide interval 
lay between their composition and the literary 
tendencies of later Judaism, as, ¢.g., Ps Loe 14. (cf. 
53) 16, etc. There is a very fair probability that 
these at least are pre-exilic. Some bear a striking 
resemblance to Jeremiah, and have been frequently 
regarded as having been written either by him or 
writers of his school (esp. 31. 35. 69. 79). Many 
are of a personal character, as 4. 12. 13. 139, ete.; 
others were obviously composed for public worship, 
to which they have a distinct reference, as 95. 96. 
98. 99. 100, etc. etc. Others, again, suggest that, 
originally personal, they have afterwards been 
adapted for liturgical use, as 69. 77. 102. This 
leads many to suspect that in some cases a national 
interpretation has been placed on Psalms origin- 
ally designed to express the writer’s own feelings 
and experience. In some Psalms, as in Ps 118, 
the national interpretation of the lst person is 
obvious, and, of course, original. 

Unfortunately it is impossible to fix a date for 
the use of Psalms in religious worship with absolute 
certainty. It appears almost certain that psalmody 
did not form a regular part of the temple worship 
before the Exile. The Bk. of Kings, at any rate, 
says nothing of it. In the face of this, the constant 
mention of psalm-singing by the Chronicler, as at 
the Dedication of the temple, 2 Ch 5! 38, is of no 
historical value for the time of which it treats. It 
is of a piece with the ascription to David of the 
founding of the singing guilds, 1 Ch 25. The value 
of the statements in Ezra and Nehemiah are more 
difficult to estimate. We certainly find singers 
mentioned, not only in the editorial introduction 
to the account of Ezra’s work (Ezr 77), but, what 
is far more important, in the letter of Artaxerxes 
himself (74). They are spoken of in a way which 
implies that they are part of a definitely organized 
system. But the question arises whether that 
system was actually at work in Jerusalem, or had 
been organized by Ezra and his school in Babylon. 
What is known of the Priestly Code in relation to 
the Hexateuch makes it extremely probable that 
a new and highly developed ritual had been so 
formulated. It is also of some significance that 
in P only we find the ritual use of trumpets (Ly 
23”, Nu 10%). On the other hand we do find, in 
the list preserved of those who came up from 
Babylon, the mention of 148 (128, Ezr) singers, 
‘sons of Asaph’ (Neh 7, Ezr 24). It is not easy 
to reconcile this statement with Neh 797, Ezr 2°, 
where singing men and singing women are men- 
tioned apparently as among the slaves of the exiles. 
Is it that these were menials who had no connexion 
with the sacred guild, or that the guild itself was 
a creation out of what had been a menial office ? 
Singers are also mentioned by Nehemiah as haying 
been appointed by himself, Neh 71. In his account 
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of the dedication of the wall, 12°’, the singers 
and players of instruments take a very prominent 
part. It is said that they had established them- 
selves in villages, ete., round Jerusalem, whence 
they were gathered by Nehemiah, 12-29, The 
statement in v.* that the singers had performed 
their office ‘in the days of David and Asaph,’ is 
made, not by Nehemiah, but by the editor. The 
account of the music and psalmody in the service 
connected with the foundation of the temple in 
Ezr 3" is also editorial, and is too much like 
the accounts of similar services given by the 
Chronicler (1 Ch 16, 2 Ch 5, 207! 22 ete.) to be 
free from suspicion. It is sufficiently evident 
that on all such occasions he read into the narra- 
tive the religious customs of his own day, which 
were then believed to have originated with David. 
But, on the other hand, it must be borne in mind 
that in this case he was describing events much 
nearer to his own day, and some time must be 
allowed for such traditions to have grown up. 

Putting all the facts together, it would probably 
be near the truth to say that music was first in- 
troduced into religious worship to some small 
extent with the second temple, but was first 
thoroughly organized and greatly developed under 
the reforms of Ezra and Nehemiah. This use of 
Psalms, under the control of the Priestly guilds, 
would have given authority not only to those 
specially composed for the purpose, but to those 
adapted to liturgical use, and they would have 
required no further sanction. See, further, artt. 
PRAISE IN OT, and PSALMS. 

Proverbs. — It was different with the Bk. of 
Proverbs. It belongs to a class of literature the 
sanction of which is by no means so obvious. If 
required to place in order of time the Prophetic, 
the Priestly, and the Ethical spirit among the 
Jews, we should certainly give them in this order. 
The last of the three is most closely connected 
with modern Judaism. The destruction of Jeru- 
salem and the abolition of its sacrificial system 
must have gone far to give it strength and per- 
manence, but in its inception the ethical spirit is 
of much earlier date, as we see from Sirach. But, 
as we see from the Prologue, Sirach itself was an 
imitation of earlier books, among which we must 
obviously reckon Proverbs; and these earlier books 
are spoken of as already ancient, ‘the other books 
of our fathers,’ and yet are not so ancient as the 
prophets, unless indeed the phrase ‘others that 
have followed in their steps’ points especially to 
Chronicles, which was in a sense an imitation of 
the prophetic Bk. of Kings. The fact, too, that 
Solomon came to be looked upon as the fountain 
of proverbial philosophy, is at once a proof of the 
relative antiquity of the germ and the sanction of 
what came to be ascribed to him. When once 
Solomon had gained this reputation, it became 
customary to ascribe proverbs tohim. That many 
of these were originally popular sayings, handed 
down as ancient saws, hardly needs saying. That 
they were gathered together into small collections 
first, and that such collections were afterwards put 
together so as to form our present Bk. of Proverbs, 
is evident to any one who carefully studies the 
book. See PROVERBS. 

With regard to the canonicity of this book, all 
that we can positively say is, that it is extremely 
unlikely that a specially sacred character should 
have begun to be attached to such proverbs only 
when the whole collection had been finally com- 
pleted. The words at the beginning of Pr 251 
‘These also are Proverbs of Solomon, which the 
men of Hezekiah, king of Judah, copied out,’ make 
it probable that, when what is believed to be the 
earliest collection was made, the proverbs which 
composed it were already believed to be Solomon’s. 


It proves at the least that, when the final compila- 
tion was complete, this earlier collection was 
headed by a title which the compilers did not 
venture to disturb. The case is parallel to that 
of Ps 72, We may, then, safely say that the 
canonicity of the whole Bk. of Proverbs was firmly 
established long before B.C. 180, and that of parts 
of it, certainly chs. 25-29 were recognized long 
before, possibly as early as the reign of Hezekiah. 

Ecclesiastes.—In point of canonicity Ecclesiastes 
stands on quite a different footing from Proverbs. 
It was neither a collection of sayings tradition- 
ally ascribed to Solomon, nor was it a collection of 
booklets which bore his name. Ecclesiastes was 
apparently ascribed to Solomon neither by ancient 
tradition nor by literary criticism ; but the person 
of Solomon is assumed by the writer. As the 
authorship of Solomon is precluded on literary 
grounds, there are no alternatives except either a 
deliberate fraud or a mere literary device designed 
to give force to his subject. The latter alterna- 
tive seems by far the most probable. It was 
written in a literary age (see 12!*), when a modern 
book would not easily be mistaken for one of 
ancient date, by a writer, probably an old sage, 
who had observed much and studied much, and 
felt that he had a right to speak (12°), and was 
giving such advice as Solomon himself might have 
given had he lived in his day. That in a less 
critical age this literary device should have been 
misunderstood, and that, if so, it should have done 
much for the reception of this book, is not surpris- 
ing. How soon this was so, or the exact date of 
its composition, must be largely matter of con- 
jecture. We cannot be certain that it was known 
to the writer of Sirach. On the other hand, it 
is said to have been quoted by one Simon, son of 
Shetach, in the first half of the century before 
Christ (see Buhl, pp. 15, 17). It probably belongs 
to the literary age which terminated in the dis- 
turbed period of the Maccabees, and was cer- 
tainly authoritatively recognized by the Council 
of Jamnia at the end of the Ist cent. A.D. See, 
further, art. ECCLESIASTES. 

Song of Songs.—The Song of Songs is so far 
like Ecclesiastes that the subject of the poem is 
connected with the person of Solomon, not obviously 
as the assumed writer, but as one of the principal 
characters. The poem, or group of poems, is, how- 
ever, probably ancient, and originally, there can 
be no serious doubt, quite secular in character. 
According to 1 K 4% Solomon was traditionally 
known as a writer of poetry, and it is quite 
possible that this work was ascribed to him at a 
comparatively early date, before the Exile. The 
allegorical interpretation of the book would have 
naturally followed. He who was believed to have 
drawn lessons of morality from plants and animals 
(cf. 1 K 4% with Pr 6° 267 etc.), might easily 
be supposed to have intended some deep mystic 
meaning in this simple story of pure and natural 
love. In this case the reception of the book was 
probably slow and gradual, and naturally enough 
met with considerable opposition. Had it not been 
for its allegorical interpretation, it is unlikely that 
it would have gained a place in the Canon. The 
Christians accepted the book, but gave it a new 
allegorical interpretation of their own. 

Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah.—The Bks. of 
1 and 2 Chronicles, with Ezra and Nehemiah, the 
four originally one book, were probably received 
as a trustworthy record before the beginning of 
the 2nd cent. B.c. As already shown, at least 
Chronicles and Nehemiah are referred to in the 
praise of famous men in Sir 44-50. Probably they 
were not written much more than a century earlier, 
about B.C. 330 (see Kent, Hist. Heb. People, ii. 8), 
and their character suggests that they were com- 
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piled by authority. If so, the dates of authorship 
and canonicity are the same. In any case their 
composition and reception belong to a time not 
long after the final revision of the Bk. of Kings, 
though possibly a much longer time after the 
general recognition of an earlier edition, so to 
speak, of that book. The two books present an 
instructive contrast. The Chronicles are, unlike 
Kings, not so much a compilation as a composition. 
It is only exceptionally that fragments of ancient 
documents appear in their original shape. For the 
most part the whole has been recast in its relatively 
modern form, with its characteristically modern 
spirit. It shows the marks of a definitely literary 
effort in a literary age. Its treatment of ancient 
history may be compared in some respects with 
that of the later Targumsand Midrashim. In fact, 
the word midrash already occurs in 2 Ch 13” 2477 
(AV ‘story’), though hardly in its later technical 
sense. The book was probably intended to pre- 
serve in a permanent form the methods of teaching 
common in the Jewish schools. That such a 
literary school should spring into existence after 
the period of Ezra and Nehemiah is highly prob- 
able. It would have been the natural result of the 
impulse given by them to the study of Scripture. 

Job.—Of Job it is difficult to speak very posi- 
tively. The allusion in Ezk 14-0 may prove 
nothing more than that the story of Job, or some- 
thing like it, was current in the prophet’s day. 
The mention after Daniel (in this case certainly it 
is the person, not the book, we have to think of) 
may suggest that the story had only recently 
become known. In any case the point of the 
allusion does not make it necessary to suppose that 
Ezekiel necessarily regarded Job as a historical 
person. The book bears traces of the kind of 
religious feelings which were quickened by Deutero- 
nomy, and betrays a still closer relationship to 
Deutero-Isaiah. Indeed the suffering Servant of 
J” forms a striking parallel to the leading thought 
of the book. Yet the relation between the two 
appears to be collateral rather than of direct 
ancestry. This resemblance, taken with the allu- 
sions to astronomy in Job 99 2618, suggest that Job 
was written in Babylon about the same period. 
This would be all but a certainty if we could be 
sure that Job’s sufferings are meant to be an allegory 
of those of the exiled Israel. 

Ruth and Lamentations.—The Bks. of Ruth and 
Lamentations, especially if the latter was believed 
to be the work of Jeremiah, could hardly have 
received general recognition when the historico- 
prophetic group was completed, as they would 
certainly have found a place in it, the former as a 
historical, the latter as a prophetic work. Apart 
from a very possible reference in Sir 49° to La 114 
etc., we have no evidence to show whether they 
were known or not to the writer of Sirach, and the 
internal evidence is too uncertain in this case to 
give us any real help. All that we can positively 
say is that both were thoroughly recognized by the 
end of the Ist cent. A.D., as seen by the testimony 
of Josephus and the Council of Jamnia, and no 
doubt is expressed of their genuinenéss. They 
must have been received long before ; but how long 
we can only guess. This is, however, just one of 
those cases in which the evidence of silence is of 
very little value against a book. The Bk. of 
Ruth would hardly have suited the purpose of the 
writer of Sirach, who includes no women among 
his worthies. 

Daniel and Esther.—-The Bks. of Daniel and 
Esther stand on a very different footing. Had they 
been known, Daniel and Mordecai would certainly 
have found a place in Sir 44-50 among the ‘ famous 
men.’ It is true that Ezekiel (1412) knows of 
Daniel as one whose purity of life might be supposed 
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to have secured the land from Divine wrath, but 
not necessarily as the great hero of the Babylonian 
and Persian courts. How could Sirach have 
failed to commemorate him who combined all the 
courage of a David with the wisdom of a Solomon? 
The book bears obvious internal evidence in chs. 
7-9 of a date subsequent to the Maccabzean era. 
From the similarity of subject it seems not unlikely 
that both Daniel and Esther were derived from the 
same Eastern source. But it could hardly have 
been earlier than the beginning of the Ist cent. B.C. 
The history of the reception of the books forms 
a rather marked contrast. The Bk. of Daniel, 
as might have been expected from its contents, 
appears to have gained favour without opposition, 
and Daniel is spoken of in the NT as a prophet 
(Mt 2415). Esther, on the other hand, was received 
with considerable hesitation, and whether on this 
ground or otherwise there is less evidence in its 
favour. It is not quoted in the NT, which may be 
only accidental ; and it is at least possible that the 
feast of Jn 51 is that of Purim, which would prove 
the recognition of the book. Several Rabbis ob- 
jected to the book about the 1st and 2nd cents. A.D., 
and one at least in the 3rd (see Buhl, p. 25); several 
Fathers, Melito (perhaps by error), Athanasius, 
Gregory Nazianzen, omit it from their lists; and 
it was not regarded as canonical by Theodore of 
Mopsuestia. Some objections or suspicions arose, 
among the Jews at any rate, from its secular 
character ; others, in the opinion of some writers, 
merely from the fact that the fast of 13th Adar, 
in connexion with Haman’s plot (ch. 91), conflicted 
with the feast of the same day commemorating 
the victory of Judas Maccabzus over Nicanor 
(1 Mac 7%; see Ryle, p. 139). 

viii. SUMMARY OF RESULTS OBTAINED.—In the 
foregoing inquiry the following facts seem clearly 
established :— 

(1) Canonicity was, like the composition of the 
books itself, a gradual process. ‘The Council of 
Jamnia, for example, gave a formal sanction to 
what had already become, more or less definitely, 
the public opinion of Jewish writers. 

(2) Such sanction appears to have been, in fact, 
accidental, that is to say, not by any means 
essential to the idea of canonicity. All the OT 
books, with a few possible exceptions, would have 
won their way into the Canon had no such council 
decided the matter, just as the NT became 
canonical without the sanction of a general council. 

(3) The history of canonicity cannot be com- 
pletely separated from the history of the books 
themselves. The separate parts of a book may 
have been, and in some cases certainly were, 
accepted authoritatively before the whole was 
written. This was especially the case with the 
Pentateuch, Psalms, and Proverbs. 

(4) This consideration, among others, points to 
the conclusion that canonicity was, in its earliest 
stages, a question of degree, and even, to some 
extent, of kind. One book, the Pentateuch, for 
example, was accepted because formally sanctioned 
by authority ; another acquired its authority from 
its long acceptance by students and writers; a 
third, from its liturgical use. Again, various factors 
contributed to the idea of canonicity ; among them, 
certainly, real or supposed antiquity, and also, to 
some extent, authorship by some famous person, 
such as David or Solomon. 

_ (5) Lastly, while the beginnings of canonicity 
lie in the misty period of ancient Jewish history, 
it may be said to have reached its final stage at 
the Council of Jamnia, where all our OT books 
were sanctioned; though, on the one hand, the 
great bulk, at any rate, were ractically recognized 
as canonical long before ; and, on the ‘other, some 
hesitation in isolated cases was not uncommon 
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even after the council. Since then, time, habit, 
and experience have continued to give strength to 
its decisions. 

ix, CLAIMS OF THE APOCRYPHA TO CANONICITY. 
—So far, the investigation has concerned itself 
almost exclusively with the Canon accepted by the 
Jews and by the Reformed Churches of modern 
times. A few words are necessary concerning the 
claims of the Apocrypha to canonicity. In the 
Roman Catholic Church it depends upon the sup- 
posed inspiration of the Vulgate. There is, however, 
some truth in the canonicity of the Apocrypha. 
The LXX contained these books very nearly as we 
have them now in our English Apocrypha. The 
earliest extant LXX texts are certainly Christian, 
but the references in Hebrews to Wisdom and 
Maccabees, to which attention has been already 
called, suggest the probability that the Greek 
Bible of NT times was the LXX as we know it. 
It would thus appear that the Alexandrian Jews 
were accustomed to group together in their sacred 
literature a larger collection of books than those 
contained in the Palestinian Canon and sanctioned 
at Jamnia. It is, then, a common practice to 
speak of the Alexandrian Canon as distinct from 
the Palestinian, and it is at least a significant fact 
that the only book of the NT (if we make the 
possible exception of the Fourth Gospel) which has 
distinct affinities with Alexandrian thought, con- 
tains the two striking references just mentioned to 
the Apocryphal books. The term is convenient, 
no doubt, but it is misleading if it is intended to 
imply that the Alexandrians placed all their sacred 
books, whether belonging to the Palestinian Canon 
or not, on the same footing. It is satisfactory 
enough if merely intended to mean that they made 
no definite distinction between the Canon and the 
Apocrypha. Thestatement (see above) that Philo, 
e.g. never quotes the Apocryphal books as canonical, 
is to some extent outweighed, as already suggested, 
by his peculiar views of inspiration. His theory 
of an extended, if graduated, inspiration tended to 
weaken the conception of a special Canon. The 
fact that rather a large number of OT books* are 
not quoted by Philo at all, perhaps points in the 
same direction. Dr. Sanday sees in the distinction 
between the so-called Palestinian and Alexandrian 
Canons the difference between the more strictly 
religious school and those who welcomed a wider, 
if more secular, culture (Inspiration, p. 93). With 
reference to the quotation of the Apocrypha by 
Christian Fathers, it may be enough to observe 
that even the ultra-Alexandrian Origen very 
definitely recognized that the books of the Pales- 
tinian Canon were in a special sense those of the 
Covenant (testament). 

The sporadic inclusion, so to speak, of altogether 
uncanonical books as Scripture in the NT or else- 
where, such as the quotation from the Bk. of 
Enoch in Jude,+ shows that, while a small body of 
learned Jewish experts in Palestine had formulated 
a fixed Canon, there were others whose critical 
knowledge was less exact, and who therefore in- 
cluded within their conception of Scripture a far 
wider circle of books. 

x. SOME PECULIARITIES IN THE EVIDENCE OF 
THE NT AND FATHERS.—It is hardly necessary to 
do more than mention the curious omission by 
some Eastern Christian writers of well-established 
OT books, such as the omission of Chronicles (with 
Ezra and Nehemiah) and Job by Theodore of 
Mopsuestia and the Nestorian Canon (see Buhl, 
p. 53). Such omissions must be regarded as eccen- 
tricities outside the general current of canonical 


* Ezekiel, Daniel, Ruth, Canticles, Ecclesiastes, Lamentations, 
Esther (Buhl, tr. p. 15; cf. Ryle, Philo and Holy Scripture). 

+ For quotations from or references to extra-canonical books in 
NT, see Buhl, p. 14. 
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history. The omission of Esther stands on a differ- 
footing, and is, moreover, more common. 

xi. THE INFLUENCE OF OUR PRESENT KNOW- 
LEDGE OF OT CANON UPON RELIGION.—Hitherto 
the subject has been investigated on its purely 
historical side. The question has been—What 
books were in point of fact received as Scripture at 
different times? not—What is the intrinsic value 
of the books of Scripture, or of particular books of 
Scripture, as sanctions for religious belief and 
religious conduct? The latter question belongs 
rather to the subject of inspiration than to that of 
the Canon. But it comes within the limit of the 
present inquiry in so far as the spiritual authority 
and value of Bible books depend upon canonicity. 
Except for this, the history of the Canon has 
nothing more than a purely literary and archeo- 
logical value. The question may be put thus—Does 
the scientific method as applied to the history of 
the Canon—and no other method is really per- 
missible—increase or diminish the practical value 
of the Bible as a whole or in part? Theoretically, 
it would appear that it diminishes it. It is one 
thing to say that the OT was authoritatively fixed 
by Ezra or a religious school founded by him; 
another, that it was, as far as the evidence really 

roves, first officially sanctioned in its completeness 
y the Council of Jamnia. Christians would far 
rather believe that the Bks. of Esther and Canticles 
formed part of the Bible of Christ and His apostles, 
than that they were sanctioned by a Jewish council 
held some 70 years after Christ’s ascension. A 
devout Protestant may be somewhat shocked to 
find that many of the earlier Christians practically 
included several Apocryphal books in their Bible. 
The modern study of the subject does certainly 
tend in some measure to obscure the lines drawn 
between canonical and Apocryphal books, and to 
depreciate relatively some of the former and 
appreciate some of the latter. It affects, in some 
degree, both the conditions of canonicity and the 
question to what extent certain books within or 
without the recognized Canon fulfil those condi- 
tions. But what practical bearing has all this as 
concerns the influence of the Bible upon faith and 
life? We feel that the books of whose claim to 
canonicity there is some degree of doubt are just 
those which, from a purely religious point of view, 
are the least important. There are those who feel 
that if Ecclesiastes, Esther, and Canticles had 
never been included in the Canon, and Sirach and 
Wisdom had been included, it would have made 
little real difference. We might still in Ecclesiastes 
have reverenced the outspoken honesty of a pious 
Israelite struggling according to his limited light 
with perhaps the greatest problems of life. We 
aenlal have been thankful that in Esther we had 
illustrated for us a phase of character belonging to 
the most interesting, and once the most religious, 
nation of the world. We should have found in 
Canticles at least a pretty love-lyric, and possibly a 
good deal more. The old questionings and doubts 
about these books make it easier for us to have 
some such ideas about them now without shocking 
our religious sense. We feel that the standard by 
which all Bible or quasi-Bible books must eventu- 
ally be appraised is not merely the zpse diait of 
an infallible Church, Jewish or Christian, which 
rules all on one side of a line holy and all on the 
other secular, but an enlightened intelligence which 
sees in the sacred books, including even some not 
generally accounted canonical, various degrees of 
inspiration and spiritual power. By enlightened 
intelligence is here meant, not the mere private 
opinion of the individual, but the growing consent 
of spiritually-minded, right-thinking, honest, and 
devout Christians. In a word, the study of the 
formation of the Canon makes it possible to think 
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that the same influences which resulted in the 
fixed Canon of OT in ancient times, may at a 
future time lead to some more defined modification 
in our conception of a sacred Canon. 
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OLIVE (nu zayith, édala, oliva, Arab. zeitin).—A 
well-known tree, one of the most characteristic of 
Syria and Palestine. It belongs to the order 
Oleaceew, which also includes the ash. Itisa tree 
with gnarled and, when large, usually hollow 
trunk, and straggling branches. It loves rich soil, 
but flourishes without irrigation. The small white 
flowers form axillary clusters. When their function 
is over, they fall in showers to the ground (Job 
15**), and their place is taken by small oblong 
fruits, at first green, but becoming almost black 
when ripe. From these comes the fatness of the 
olive, its rich nutritious oil. The leaves are 
oblong to lanceolate, of the characteristic dull 
olive-green at their upper surface, and a. frosted 
silver colour below. This arrangement of colours 
makes an olive tree at a little distance appear as if 
covered by a filmy veil of silver gauze, which 
gives a soft dreamy sheen to the landscape. 
There are groves of olives near all the cities and 
villages of Pal. and Syria, and several of them are 
very extensive. That near Beirft is nearly 5 miles 
square. That near Tripoli is about as large. 
There are fine groves near Nabltis, and on the 
western slopes of Lebanon. The ground in which 
olive trees grow is ploughed twice or more a 
year, and enriched with inorganic and organic 
fertilizers. A favourite dressing is a marl, known 
as huwwarah, which is found everywhere in pockets 
of the cretaceous rocks of Syria. The first olives 
begin to fall in September. These are usually left 
until the time when the owner or his agent, and 
the lessee, can together pick them up and measure 
them. In November comes the harvest. The 
trees are beaten with a long pole (Dt 24). The 
‘shakings’ (Is 24°) of the olive tree refer to the 
few olives left after the first beating. These were 
to be left for the poor; see art. GLEANING. The 
olive harvest is usually carried home in baskets, 
on the backs of men or donkeys. ‘Olive berries’ 
(Ja 3”), in reality a kind of drupe, are used for 
food in two stages. (1) When green they are 
pickled in brine, until the bitter taste is somewhat 
overcome, a result which is hastened by slightly 
bruising the drupe, so that the brine may more 
readily penetrate its pulp. They are eaten with 
bread, and, especially during the fasts, constitute a 
notable portion of the diet of the people. (2) When 
quite ripe they are sometimes packed down in 
salt, or immersed in brine, and at other times pre- 


served in their own oil. The yield varies much 
in different years. If it is large one year it is 
usually small the next. The drupes are often 
beaten in a mortar, as in Bible times (Ex 27 
etc.). In this case the marc is placed in a vessel 
filled with hot water. The oil floats to the surface, 
and is skimmed off. The more usual way of 
obtaining the oil, however, is to bruise the ripe 
berries in a shallow circular basin, excavated ina 
stone shaped like the nether millstone, or in the 
solid rock. The bruising is sometimes done with 
the foot (Dt 334, Mic 6°), but more commonly by 
an upright millstone, with a long pole passed 
through its centre. The short end of this pole is 
fastened to an upright fixed in the centre of the 
basin, and the other pushed or pulled round bya man 
or animal, so that the stone revolves just within the 
outer edge of the basin. This reduces the berries 
to a pulp. Part of the oil flows out through a 
spout in the rim of the basin into a vat (J] 2% 3”, 
Hag 2"), After the oil which flows of itself has 
been drawn away, the mare is packed in soft reed 
baskets. These are subjected to pressure by 
piling them one over the other between two stone 
pillars, with an upright groove at the inner face 
of each. In these grooves slides a horizontal bar, 
which is heavily weighted with stones or iron. 
Under this primitive ,but powerful press the oil 
flows down in streams, and is collected in a vat at 
the foot of the pile. At first it has much ex- 
traneous matter and water mixed with it. These 
gradually separate, leaving the pure sweet oil. 
This is kept in jars, or in large reservoirs hewn 
out of the rock or built with great exactness, and 
well pointed at the joints, or plastered within. 
The oil is used extensively as food, and large 
quantities of soap of most excellent quality are 
made by boiling it with crude soda. 

The Scripture allusions to the olive are very 
numerous. It is the first tree, of those now 
known, mentioned in the Bible (Gn 8). Its 
wealth of nourishment made it a natural candidate 
for the position of king of trees (Jg 9° °). It is an 
emblem of peace and prosperity (Ps 528 128°) and 
beauty (Jer 1116, Hos 14°). The two’ olive trees 
in Zec 4%-4 were emblems of fruitfulness. RV 
well translates (v.44) ‘two sons of oil,’ instead of 
AY ‘two anointed ones.’ Standing by ‘the Lord 
of the whole earth,’ they denote His abundant, 
overflowing provision for the spiritual wants of 
mankind. Oil is frequently alluded to as food 
(2 Ch 2}), medicine (Lk 10%4, Ja 54), unguent (Ps 
23°, Mt 61”), illuminator (Mt 25° etc.). The temple 
oil was beaten (Ex 27%). The name ‘Mount of 
Olives’ indicates the importance attached to this 
tree, and associates it with many of the most 
interesting incidents in the life of our Lord. 

G. E. Post. 

OLIVES, MOUNT OF (on 37 97; LXX 70 dpos 
Tav éhadv ; Vulg. Mons Olivarum).—In the OT the 
term ‘ Mount of Olives’ occurs only in Zec 144, It 
is described as the ‘ ascent of the Olives’ (“11 abyn) 
in 2S 15% (AV ‘ascent of Mount Olivet,’ RV 
‘ascent of the Mount of Olives’), as ‘the mount’ 
(Neh 81°), ‘the mount that is before Jerusalem’ 
(1 K 11’), ‘the mountain which is on the east side 
of the city’ (Ezk 11%), and as ‘the mount of 
corruption (or destruction)’ (2 K 2313), In the NT 
it is usually called ‘the mount of Olives’ (rd 8pos Trav 
éharv), Mt 21* 24? 2699, Mk 133 1426 Lk 2939 1987, 
Jn 8, but St. Luke twice uses the term ‘the 
mount that is called [the mount] of Olives’ (rd Spos 
TO Kahovmevoy e\arov), Lk 199 21387; and once the 
term ‘the mount called Olivet’ (rod 8pous Tod Kan. 
"Edatdvos), Ac 1”, cf. 7d dpos 7d’ Easy Mk 11 (B). 

There is no doubt as to the identity of the 
Mount of Olives. The name is applied to the 
range of hills facing Jerusalem on the east and 
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lying round about from north-east to south-east, 
and separated from the Holy City by the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat or Kidron. The only question 
that may arise in this respect is as to the precise 
extent of the range which may be included under 
the expression ‘ Mount of Olives.’ 

The range detaches itself from the backbone of 
the country about two miles north of Jerusalem, 
south of the village of Sha‘fat (2824 ft.), and, 
trending in a south-easterly direction, extends as 
far as the ‘ Pisepet (Scopus), where it runs nearly 
due south till opposite (or east of) the temple site ; 
it then runs in a south-westerly direction until it 
is over against the Pool of Siloam. The ridge of 
the range is generally at a level of about 2600 ft. 
above the Mediterranean, but it culminates in 
four, or rather three (see below) somewhat pro- 
nounced summits, to which modern tradition has 
given the names of (1) Galilee, (2) the Ascension, 
(3) the Prophets, (4) the Mount of Offence. 

(1) ‘Galilee’ (Scopus) is due north-east of the 
temple site, and about a mile distant. 

(2) ‘The Ascension’ is the summit due east of 
the temple site, and distant about # mile; on it 
stand the church of the Ascension and the village 
and mosque of Jebel e¢t-Tur (the modern Arabic 
name for the Mount of Olives). 

(3) ‘The Prophets’ is south of and, properly 
speaking, only a spur of No. 2, and derives its 
name from some catacombs ascribed to the pro- 
phets. It is not really a distinct summit. 

(4) ‘ The Mount of Offence’ is about ? mile south- 
east of Ophel, and is the terminating outlier of 
the range to the south. 

To the east this range falls rapidly towards the 
Jordan Valley ; to the west and south it is bounded 
by the valley called Kidron or Jehoshaphat, which, 
commencing north of Jerusalem on a level with 
the high ground of the Holy City, falls rapidly 
until it becomes a deep ravine dividing the temple 
site from Olivet, and near the Pool of Siloam is 
400 ft. below the summit of Olivet. It is called 
by the Arabs the Wéady en-Ndr (valley of fire). 

The summit of the Mount of Offence is on the 
same level as the temple site (2440 ft.), but from 
the church of the Ascension northward the range 
is in few places less than 2600 ft. in height, and 
thus commanded a view down upon the temple 
courts, and stood round about the city to the east- 
ward. 

The ancient road leading up from Jericho by 
Wdady Kelt bifurcates at about six miles from 
Jerusalem (at level 654 ft.); the northern branch 
running up Wddy Rawdbeh and over Scopus into 
the city, the southern branch passing through 
Bethany and crossing the Olivet range between 
the church of the Ascension and the Mount of 
Offence ; the southern branch appears to have been 
the main road to Jericho since the Roman occu- 
pation. 

There are three roads or paths leading to the 
summit of Olivet, where the church of the Ascen- 
sion stands; the central path leading straight up 
the ascent, those to the north and south making 
a detour to lessen the steepness. These roads all 
join together near the bridge over the Kidron 
close to the Garden of Gethsemane, and go to St. 
Stephen’s gate, immediately north of the temple 
site. It is probable that over this bridge was the 
road into Jerusalem from the east from the earliest 
times, as the rocky sides of Olivet lower down the 
valley are too steep and precipitous to admit of 
anything more than a rugged footpath. 

When Absalom’s rebellion broke out, David fled 
from Jerusalem over the brook Kidron by way of 
the Mount of Olives to the wilderness (2S 151+: *°), 
Probably he crossed the Kidron by the road where 
the bridge now spans the ravine, and went up the 


ascent by the north-easterly road already men- 
tioned. There is no reason for supposing that he 
went up to the summit where now stands the 
church of the Ascension—this would not lie in his 
route. He probably went up nearly due north- 
east from the Kidron ravine, and ascended to the 
top of the mountain, and thence he went down the 
eastern slope till he arrived at the Wady Rawdbeh 
near Bahurim. If a line be drawn from the 
Kidron bridge north-east it will be found to go 
over Mount Scopus into Wady Rawdbeh. 

Bahurim is rendered in the Targum of Jonathan 
(on 2S 16°) as Alimoth or Almon, a city of Benja- 
min given to the priests, and is identified b 
Schwarz, Furrer, and Robinson (BRP iii. 287) as 
‘Almit, north of ‘Andéta (Anathoth), about three 
miles N.N.E. of Jerusalem. Barclay (p. 563) also 
conjectures that Bahurim lay on the north side of 
Wéady Rawdbeh, not far from ‘Andta, but south of 
it, probably near e/-Isdwiyeh. Lightfoot considers 
Bahurim as close te Nob (Prospect, i. 42), and 
Josephus (Ané. VII. ix. 7) mentions that it was off 
the main road from Jericho to Jerusalem. It 
would appear, then, that king David took the 
northern of the two roads to Jericho, went over 
Scopus and down the Wddy Rawdbeh, south of 
Bahurim, from whence Shimei issued, keeping 
along the hillside above the road, and casting 
down stones and dust at the king. 

Modern tradition has fixed on the southern 
summit or Mount of Offence as the locality of the 
high places which Solomon dedicated to Chemosh 
and Molech, in the hill that is before (or east of) 
Jerusalem (1 K 11’). There is no indication where 
these high places are to be found except in the 
account of their destruction by Joash (2 K 231%), 
where they are described as before (or east of) 
Jerusalem, on the right hand of the moyen 17 
‘mount of corruption (or destruction)’; and if the 
latter may be accepted as the name of the summit 
due east of the temple site, then the high places 
on the right or south of the Mount of Corruption 
would be on the Mount of Offence where modern 
tradition locates them. The Arabic name of this 
mountain is Baten el-Howa, ‘ the bag of wind.’ 

There seems to have been considerable variety 
of opinion as to. the position of these high places in 
early Christian times, but the majority of authori- 
ties, including the Jewish writers, do not mention 
the subject. Burckhardt places them over Siloam 
on the Mount of Offence, while Brocardus places 
the altar of Chemosh on the northern summit. 

On the southern slope of the Mount of Offence 
is the village of Siloam (St/wdén) clinging to the 
steep hillside, and down below are the fertile fields 
which are supposed to have formed the king’s 
garden between the Pool of Siloam and the well 
of Joab (SILOAM). Somewhere here it was that, 
in the days of Uzziah, about the time that the 
leprosy fell upon him, an earthquake is said to have 
rent a part of the mountain on the west at a place 
called Eroge (En-rogel ?), and rolled it four furlongs 
till it stood still at the east mountain (Olivet), 
blocking up the roads and the king’s garden (Ant. 
Ix. x. 4; ef. Am 1}, Zec 145, 2 Ch 261). 

Josephus does not add materially to our know- 
ledge of the Mount of Olives. He relates that in 
the time of the procurator Felix, in the reign of 
Nero, the country was full of robbers and impostors 
who deluded the people, and that among them was 
one from Egypt who came to Jerusalem and called 
himself a prophet, and advised the multitude of 
the common people to go along with him to the 
Mount of Olives, which lay over against the city, 
and at the distance of 5 furlongs. He got together 
30,000 men and led them round about by the 
wilderness to the Mount of Olives, and was ready 
to break into Jerusalem by force from that place 
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(Ant. XX. viii. 6, BJ Il. xiii.5; Ac21*). Josephus 
also states that at the investment of Jerusalem by 
Titus two legions had orders to encamp at the 
distance of six furlongs from Jerusalem at the 
Mount of Olives, which lies over against the city 
on the east side, and is parted from it by a dee 
valley interposed between them, which is calle 
Cedron. He further mentions that during the 
siege of Jerusalem the Jews made an attack on the 
Roman guard on the Mount of Olives, and that the 
wall of cireumvallation, built round the city to keep 
the Jews in, began from the camp of the Assyrians, 
where Titus’ camp was pitched, extended to the 
lower part of Cenopolis, thence along the valley of 
Cedron to the Mount of Olives, and then bent to- 
wards the south and encompassed the mountain as 
far as the rock called Peristerion (dovecote) and 
that other hill which lies next to it, and is over 
the valley which reaches to Siloam (BJ V. ii. 3, 
ii. 5, xii. 2; VI. ii. 8). It was at this period that 
the Mount of Olives became denuded of the olives, 
pines, myrtles, and palms which formerly covered 
its sides, as mentioned in Neh 8" ‘Go forth unto 
the mount, and fetch olive branches, and pine 
branches, and myrtle branches, and palm branches, 
and branches of thick trees, to make booths, as it 
is written.’ 

The Mount of Olives was particularly connected 
in the minds of the worshippers at the temple of 
Jerusalem with many of the most important cere- 
monies, such as the proclamation of the new 
moons, the waters of purification and burning of 
the red heifer, and the scapegoat. The Talmudical 
writings are full of references to the Mount of 
Olives in connexion with these matters. 

The Mount of Olives was called the mountain of 
Three Lights, on account of—(1) the fire from the 
altar lighting it up at night; (2) from the first 
beams of the sun lighting up the summit ; (3) from 
the olive oil which it produced for lighting the 
lamps of the temple. 

The Mount of Olives was the starting-point for 
the signals by means of fire beacons sent through- 
out the land when the appearance of the new 
moon was considered satisfactorily proved. On 
the 30th day of certain months watchmen were 
stationed on the commanding heights around 
Jerusalem, and as soon as any one of them 
detected the new moon he hastened before the 
president of the Sanhedrin to apprise him of it. 
When its appearance was finally approved, a 
beacon fire was lighted on the Mount of Olives, 
and torches were moved to and fro in the night 
until answered from Kurn Surtabeh, a conical 
mountain projecting into the Jordan Valley ; the 
signal was carried on to Gryphena, thence to the 
Haurdn, Beth Balten (Biram), and thence to the 
far east, until the whole land of the Captivity was 
waving in flames. It is related (Rosh-hashshanah, 
ii. 2) that the Cutheans of Samaria spoiled this 
system of signalling by putting up false lights, 
and that it was found necessary to send mes- 
sengers instead. See, further, art. NEw Moon. 

The Mount of Olives has also a réle to play in 
the future (Targum upon Ca 8!). When the dead 
shall live again, Mount Olivet is to be rent in 
twain (Zec 144), and all the dead of Israel shall 
come out thence; and those righteous persons 
who died in captivity shall be rolled under ground 
and shall come forth under the Mount of Olives. 
The Jews also believe (Midrash, Tehillim) that the 
Messiah will converse much on this mountain. 

In connexion with the statement (Ezk 11%) that 
the glory of the Lord went up from the midst of 
the city, and stood upon the mountain, which is 
on the east side of the city, Rabbi Janna says 
the Divine majesty (shekinah) stood 34 years on 
Olivet and preached, saying, ‘Seek ye the Lord 
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while He may be found ; call upon Him while He 
is near’ (Midrash, Tehillim), and then, when all 
was in vain, returned to its own place. | Whether 
or not this story has a direct allusion to the 
ministrations of Christ, it is a true expression of 
His relation respectively to Jerusalem and_ to 
Olivet. It is useless to seek for traces of His 
presence in the streets of the ten times since cap- 
tured city. It is impossible not to find them in 
the free space of the Mount of Olives (Stanley, 
SP 189). ; F 

Stanley (op. citat. p. 189) truly points out with 
regard to the Mount of Olives ‘that its lasting 
glory belongs not to the Old Dispensation, but 
to the New. Its very barrenness of interest in 
earlier times sets forth the abundance of those 
associations which it derives from the closing 
scenes of the Sacred History. Nothing, perhaps, 
brings before us more strikingly the contrast of 
Jewish and Christian feeling, the abrupt and in- 
harmonious termination of the Jewish dispensa- 
tion,—if we exclude the culminating point of the 
Gospel History,—than to contrast the blank which 
Olivet presents to the Jewish pilgrims of the 
Middle Ages, only dignified by the sacrifice of 
“‘the red heifer”; and the vision, too great for 
words, which it offers to the Christian traveller of 
all times, as the most detailed and the most 
authentic abiding-place of Jesus Christ.’ 

‘No name in Scripture calls up associations at 
once so sacred and so pleasing as that of Olivet. 
The ‘“‘ mount ” is so intimately connected with the 

rivate life of our Lord, that we read of it and 
eae at it with feelings of deepest interest and 
affection. Here He sat with His disciples, telling 
them of the wondrous events yet to come; of the 
destruction of the Holy City, of the sufferings, 
the persecutions, and the final triumph of His 
followers’ (Porter’s Handbook to Pal.). Here He 
was wont to retire for meditation and prayer. 
Here He was met by a concourse of people from 
Jerusalem when He made His triumphal entry 
into the Holy City. Here He came on the night of 
His betrayal, and past this mount He led His dis- 
ciples on the day He ascended tc heaven. 

There are many traditional sites on the Mount 
of Olives, but there are some that more particu- 
larly claim our attention. 

The Garden of Gethsemane is to be looked for 
beyond the Kidron and at the foot of Olivet (Jn 
181, Lk 22°), and the modern traditional site 
seems to be a likely locality, though both Robin- 
son (i. 347) and Thomson (Land and Book, p. 634) 
suggest it was higher up the hill. This site is 
probably the same as that alluded to by Eusebius, 
Jerome, and the Bordeaux Pilgrim, but there is no 
earlier tradition. The balance of opinion appears 
to be in favour of its being near the true site. It 
is situated on the Olivet bank of the Kidron, not 
far from the bridge, and immediately south of the 
road leading from the bridge to the summit of 
Olivet. On the other side of the road are the 
‘Grotto of the Agony’ and the ‘Tomb of the 
Virgin’ (el-Jesmaniyeh of the Arabs, i.e. Geth- 
semane). There are continuous links of tradition 
uniting these chapels with the traditional spot 
early in the 4th cent., where the site may possibly 
have been fixed by the empress Helena, A.D. 326. 
See, further, art. GETHSEMANE, 

Theodorus (A.D. 530) states, ‘and there is the 
Basilica of St. Mary the Lord’s Mother and her 
sepulchre’; and St. John of Damascus writine in 
the 8th cent. states that it existed then. A church 
was erected over it in the time of the empress Pul- 
cheria (A.D. 390-450); since the 8th cent. there 
has been an unbroken chain of tradition concern- 
ing the tomb. Bernard (A.D. 867) found it in 
ruins ; it had been a round church. It was rebuilt 
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a Godfrey, and is described by Sewulf and 
illiam of Tyre as it now exists. The Moslems 
handed it over to the Christians, A.D. 1363, but 
they still visit it on a certain day in the year. 
Eusebius (A.D. 833) states that Gethsemane was at 
the Mount of Olives, and was then a place of 
prayer for the faithful, and that the rock where 
Judas betrayed Christ was in the valley of 
Jehoshaphat (Itim. Hieros). The Bordeaux Pil- 
grim also places the same rock in the valley of 
Jehoshaphat. St. Silvia (A.D. 379-388) describes 
the service at Gethsemane. Jerome (A.D. 393) 
says that Gethsemane was at the foot of the 
mountain, and that a church had been built over 
it. Eucherius (A.D. 427-448) alludes to the two 
famous churches where our Lord is said to have 
had discourse with His disciples, and that of the 
Ascension. Theodorus (A.D. 530) speaks of a 
‘Basilica on the spot where Christ taught His dis- 
ciples. The presumption is, then, that the Grotto 
of the Agony was the original site of Gethsemane. 
The olive trees of Gethsemane are not mentioned 
by any of the earlier pilgrims, and there is no 
tradition connecting the very old trees now in the 
garden with the past. 

Modern tradition makes the triumphal entry of 
our Lord into Jerusalem over the summit of the 
Mount of Olives, and the scene of the lamentation 
over Jerusalem about half-way down the hill; but 
Stanley has shown conclusively that His journey 
lay by the southern road through Bethany—that 
by which mounted travellers at the present day 
approach Jerusalem, over the southern shoulder 
of Olivet, between the summit which contains 
the tombs of the Prophets and the Mount of 
Offence. ‘There can be no doubt that this is the 
route of the triumphal entry, not only because, as 
just stated, itis and must always have been the 
usual approach for horsemen and for large cara- 
vans, such as then were concerned, but also 
because this is the only one of the three ap- 
proaches which meets the requirements of the 
narrative’ (Stanley, SP 191). The road on 
leaving Bethany passes over a spur of Olivet 
which runs out to the south-east; from here a 
view is obtained of the southern part of the Holy 
City, then the road descends into a hollow, and 
mounting again by a rugged ascent it reaches a 
ledge of smooth rock from which the whole city 
bursts into view. This point is opposite to the 
south-east angle of the temple enclosure and con- 
siderably above it. ‘Nowhere else on the Mount 
of Olives is there a view like this. By the two 
other approaches, one being over the summit and 
one over the northern shoulder of the hill, the 
city reveals itself gradually; there is no partial 
glimpse, like that which has just been described 
as agreeing so well with the first outbreak of 
popular acclamation, still less is there any point 
where, as here, the city and temple would sud- 
denly burst into view, producing the sudden and 
affecting impression described in the Gospel narra- 
tive’ (SP 193). 

The last interview of our Lord with His dis- 
ciples before He ascended into heaven is stated to 
have taken place on the eastern slopes of Olivet, 
for ‘He led them out as far as to Bethany’ (Lk 
24°); and it is further stated that ‘they returned to 
Jerusalem from the mount called Olivet, which is 
from Jerusalem a Sabbath day’s journey.’ The 
traditional site, however, from very early times, 
has been the middle summit of Olivet, at the 
church of the Ascension ; and there are those who 
consider that this is quite in keeping with the 
account in St. Luke’s Gospel (see report of Schick, 
PEFSt, p. 317, 1896). The church of the Ascen- 
sion is a small octagonal structure within an 
enclosure of irregular polygonal form, measuring 
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about 40 ft. north and south, by 30 ft. east and 
west. It is in possession of the Moslems, and a 
minaret is close beside the west entrance, and is 
avery conspicuous feature in the landscape. Chris- 
tian sects are permitted on certain days to perform 
mass in the chapel. The chapel was built in 1834 
on the plan of one built by the Moslems in 1617 
on the ruins of the Crusading Church built 1130 
and destroyed 1187. The latter was built on the 
ruins of the Basilica of Constantine. Dr. Schick 
(PEFS¢ p. 319, 1896) has carefully traced the 
indications of the original building from the ex- 
isting remains, and has proposed a restoration of 
the place, showing a round church open at the 
centre to the sky, with the entrance to west and 
altar to east. This church was built in the 4th 
cent., and a plan is given by Arculf, A.D. 680, of 
its restoration in the 7th cent. by the Patriarch 
Modestus. 

The footprints of Christ have experienced various 
and strange vicissitudes. One is impressed on 
the pavement of the courtyard; the other has 
been transferred to the chapel at the south end 
of the main aisle of the Aksa Mosque in the 
temple enclosure (see Tobler, Siloahquelle wu. Oel- 
berg). Willibald (A.D. 922) and other writers speak 
of two columns within the church in memory 
of the two men who said, ‘Men of Galilee, why 
stand ye gazing up into heaven?’ This site has 
now been transferred to the northern hill of 
Olivet, near Scopus, and is called ‘ Galilee.’ 

The Pater Noster Chapel, south of the church of 
the Ascension, was erected in 1865 by the Princess 
de la Tour d’Auvergne, and is supposed to stand 
on an old traditional site of the Middle Ages. The 
intention of the Princess was to have within 24 
small chambers, in which the ‘Lord’s Prayer’ 
should be written up in 24 different languages, 
so that pilgrims of all nationalities and all creeds 
might unite there in repeating the Lord’s Prayer. 

Within recent years the Russians have erected 
a high tower and church on the commanding spur 
north-east of the church of the Ascension, over- 
looking the eastern slopes of Olivet. 

‘From the Temple Mount to the western base 
of Olivet it was not more than 100 or 200 yards 
straight across, though of course the distance to 
the summit was much greater, say about half a 
mile. By the nearest pathway it was only 918 
yards from the city gate to the principal summit. 
Olivet was always fresh and green, even in earliest 
spring or during parched summer—the coolest, the 
pleasantest, the most sheltered walk about Jeru- 
salem. Far across this road the temple and its 
mountain flung their broad shadows and luxu- 
riant foliage, spreading a leafy canopy overhead. 
They were not gardens in the ordinary Western 
sense, through which one passed, far less orchards ; 
but something peculiar to those climes, where 
Nature everywhere strews with lavish hand her 
flowers, and makes her gardens—where the garden 
bursts into orchard, and the orchard stretches into 
field, till, high up, olive and fig mingle with the 
darker cypress and pine. The stony road up 
Olivet wound along terraces covered with olives, 
whose silver and dark-green leaves rustled in the 
breeze. Here gigantic gnarled fig trees twisted 
themselves out of rocky soil; there clusters of 
palms raised their knotty stems high up into 
waving plumed tufts, or spread, bush like, from the 
ground, the rich coloured fruit bursting in clusters 
from the pod. Then there were groves of myrtles, 
pines, tall stately cypresses, and on the summit 
itself the gigantic cedars. To these shady retreats 
the inhabitants would often come from Jerusalem 
to take pleasure or to meditate, and there one of 
their most celebrated Rabbis (R. Jochanan ben 
Saccai) was at one time wont in preference to 
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teach. Thither, also, Jesus with His disciples 
often resorted’ (Edersheim, The Temple, p. 8). 


LiITERATURE.—J. Tobler, Siloahquelle und Oelberg, 1882; 
Stanley, SP 185ff., 452ff.; Robinson, BRP i. 274ff.; SWP, 
‘ Jerusalem’ vol. ; PEHHSt, 1889, p. 174 ff. ; Barclay, City of the 
Great King, Index ; Porter, Handbook to Syria, s.v.; Thomson, 
Land and Book, i. 415 ff. ; and for the traditions, Quaresmius, 
Elucidatio Terre Sancte, ii. 277 ff. (with Robinson’s note, 
BRP ii. 604f.), together with the vols. of the Pal. Pilgrim Text 
Society. See also under JERUSALEM. C. WARREN. 


OLIVET (from Lat. olivetwm, an oliveyard).— 
This form has been given to the name of the 
Mount of Olives in AV at 2S 15 and Ac 1”. 
It was taken from the Vulg. at the latter passage 
(‘a Monte qui vocatur oliueti’) by Wyclif, who 
has been followed by all the Eng. versions (in- 
cluding RV) except the Geneva (‘the mount that 
is called the Olive hil’). In 28 15 the Vulg. 
has ‘David ascendebat Cliuum oliuarum’; it is 
Coy. who introduces ‘ Olivet’ here, and it is also 
the form in the Douay version. RV changes into 
Olives. Amer. RV prefers Olivet to AV and RV 
‘the Mount of Olives’ in Lk 199 2187, See OLIVES, 
MOovunT OF. 


OLYMPAS (’Od\vuras).—The name of a member of 
the Roman Church greeted by St. Paul in Ro 16”. 
It is an abbreviated form, like several others in the 
chapter, being apparently shortened for Olympio- 
dorus. He was commemorated Nov. 10. 


OLYMPIUS (’Odvpri0s).—An epithet of Zeus, de- 
rived from Mt. Olympus in Thessaly, the abode of 
the gods. Antiochus Epiphanes, who was occu- 
pied in building the magnificent temple of Zeus 
Olympius (whom he specially honoured, see art. 
JUPITER) at Athens (Polyb. xxvi. 10, 12), caused 
the temple at Jerusalem to be dedicated to the 
same divinity in December, B.C. 168 (2 Mac 6?, ef. 
TE Misevlh4se?): 


OMAR (79s, perhaps=‘ eloquent’).—A grandson 
of Esau, Gn 36! (Qudv); one of the ‘dukes’ of 
Edom, v. ('Qudp). Cf. the parallel passage 1 Ch 
1% ('Qudp). The clan of which he is the eponym 
has not been identified. 


OMEGA.—See ALPHA AND OMEGA. 
OMER.—See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


OMRI (>y).—1. A king of Israel. See following 
article. 2. A descendant of Benjamin, 1 Ch 78 (B 
"Apeperd, A ’Auapid). 3. One of the ancestors of a 
Judahite family living at Jerusalem, 1 Ch 94 (B 
"Aupel, A’Aupl). 4& A prince of Issachar in the time 
of David, 1 Ch 278 (B’AuBpel, A ’Apuapi). 


OMRI (oy, LXX ’ApGp(e)t, Assyr. Humri or 
Humria*) was the first king of a dynasty which 
reigned nearly sixty years, and consisted of four 
successive rulers (B.C. 900-842). Omri first appears 
in biblical history as the general of Elah’s army, 
at that time engaged in conducting siege opera- 
tions against the Philistine town Gibbethon (1 K 
16167-), On the other hand, at this very moment 
another military commander, Zimri, was carrying 
on a plot against the besotted and helpless Israelite 
king, Elah, who suffered assassination in his royal 
residence in Tirzah. This conspiracy, however, 
was only partially successful, as it never succeeded 
in gathering Israel under its standard. The nation 
preferred to rally round the more powerful as well 


* The equivalence of Hebrew-Canaanite » with Assyr. h is 
illustrated in Schrader, COT? i. p.179. Thus my is in Assyr. 
Haziti, VY¥ sahru, jyip is Kinahhi (Tel el-Amarna Inser.), 
"2y probably=Habiri, Ammi-rabi (Amraphel)= Hammu-rabi. 


as more loyal military rival, Omri, at Gibbethon, 
and made him king. Under that capable leader 
Tirzah was besieged and captured, Zimri was com- 
pelled to seek refuge in the fortress-citadel of the 
royal palace, and perished amid the flames kindled 
either by his own hands or by those of his foes. 
Omri, however, was not even now left without a 
competitor for the vacant throne. Yet the opposi- 
tion of Tibni was probably soon crushed, and Omri 
commenced a reign not only longer but certainly 
of far greater importance than the brief narrative 
1 K 16-28 would lead us to suppose. Even in 
that short section the military character of the 
monarch is clearly revealed to us by the reference 
to his erection of the fortress-city Samaria as 
a royal residence and capital of the Northern 
kingdom, to take the place of the less defensible 
town of Tirzah. The superior strategic position 
of Samaria, a conical hill standing 400 ft. above 
the base of the broad valley, is evidenced by the 
long siege which it endured and the stout resist- 
ance which it offered to the armies of Sargon 
(B.C. 722), as well as to the Syrian hosts in the 
preceding century (1 K 20, 2 K 6%). Its pictur- 
esque appearance is described by Isaiah (28*) as 
‘Ephraim’s proud crown on the summit of a fertile 
valley.’ This place is said to have been purchased 
by Omri from Shemer (so also LXX) for two silver 
talents (or about £800). 

Respecting the wars waged by Omri scarcely 
anything is stated in the biblical narrative. From 
1 ik 204 we derive a valuable hint. Syria, the 
formidable foe of David, had remained quiescent 
since that monarch had inflicted upon it a series 
of overwhelming defeats. But in the days of the 
divided kingdom Syria became aggressive, and 
aggrandized itself at the expense of its weakened 
Southern neighbour. From 1 K 20%4 we learn that 
Omri must have sustained some reverses in his war 
with Syria, and was compelled to cede some streets 
or quarters in Samaria to the Aramzean residents. 
But these reverses may have been—probably were 
—only temporary. In any case, they are wholly 
insufficient to warrant us in following Wellhausen 
in supposing that Israel became thereby reduced 
to vassalage by Aram™* (see art. AHAB). Kittel is 
probably right in considering it fairly certain that 
Omri made heroic efforts to rid himself of the 
pressure of his Northern foe which he had inherited 
from his predecessors, but without complete suc- 
cess.t| It is quite evident, however, that the 
struggle did not leave him in the least degree 
crippled. Otherwise he would not have been in 
a position to conduct a war of conquest against his 
South-eastern neighbour Chemosh-Melech, king of 
Moab (see below). 

Moab, which had been subjugated by David, 
began to throw off its allegiance to Israel in the 
troubled years which followed the disruption. But 
the energetic military rule of Omri put an end to 
this independence. ‘These facts we learn from the 
Stone of Diban, erected by Mesha’, son of Chemosh- 
Melech. We quote (on next page) from the original, 
which may be found in Smend and Socin’s copy, 
with notes (Inschrift des Kénigs Mesa), in Driver's 
Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel, 
Appendix to Introduction, p. Ixxxviff., and in the 
art. MOAB, above, p. 404. 

From this passage we can infer the importance 
of Omri’s military operations in Moab. He 
acquired the district around Mehedeba; and so 
thoroughly was Moab subdued that it was com- 
pelled to pay an enormous tribute of wool (2 K 33. 
See Driver, /.c. p. Ixxxix). 

* Jahrb. fiir deutsche Theol. xx. p. 27, Skizzen u. Vorard. i. 


p. 31. The view adopted above and also in the art. Amz is also 
sustained by McCurdy, History, Prophecy,‘and the Monuments, 
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‘Omri was king of Israel and oppressed Moab a long time [lit. many days], for 


Chemosh was wroth with his land. 


And his son succeeded him [7.e. Omri], and 


he too said [=thought iaa>a 18] “I will oppress Moab.” In my time [#.e. of 


Mesha] he said thufs]. 


But I saw [my desire] on him and his house, and Israel 


perished with an everlasting destruction.* So Omri obtained possession of the land 
of Mehedeba, and (one) dwelt therein during his days and half the days of his 


son, forty years’. . 


The inscription also sheds a valuable light on 
the chronology of Omri’s reign, since it shows that 
the period of his occupation of Moabite territory 
and of the occupation by his son Ahab covered 
the remainder of his own reign and half of his 
son Ahab’s reign, making 40 yearsin all. It is 
of course not necessary to take °sn in a strict 
mathematical sense. On the other hand it is quite 
clear that the biblical chronology is at fault, since 
it ascribes to Omri a reign of only 12 years, and 
to Ahab’s entire reign 22 years, making the total 
length of both reigns only 34 years. From these 
data of the Moabite Stone it is evident that we 
must extend considerably the reign of Omri. In 
the scheme set forth in Schrader’s COT? ii. p. 
322 ff., Omri’s reign is reckoned to be 25 years 
(B.C. 900-875), ten years being deducted from the 
reign of Baasha. These dates harmonize better 
with (a) the results of Assyriology, (0) with the deep 
impression which Omri had produced in Western 
Asia by his military prowess. This impression 
was no fleeting one, but extended over a very long 
period. We have clear indication of this in the 
fact that Palestine was called (mdt) Bit Humri, 
or ‘land of the house of Omri,’ from the time of 
Shalmaneser II. (860) to that of Sargon (722-705). 
The usurper Jehu is called on Shalmanesev’s black 
obelisk Ja’ua abal Humri, ‘Jehu son of Omri.’ And 
no less deep was the impression produced in Israel 
and Judah. The reference to the ‘statutes of 
Omri’ in Mic 6" is an indication of this, his name 
being coupled with that of his son Ahab. What is 
meant by this expression, and what forms of practice 
it isintended to cover, we donot know. Combining 
it with the phrase that ‘he did evil more than all 
that were before him’ (1 K 16%), we are led to infer 
not only that he is judged in an unfavourable light, 
like Jeroboam and his successors, in accordance with 
later and stricter canons of Deuteronomic legalism, 
but also that in all probability the beginnings of 
Pheenician influence in religion, for which Ahab’s 
reign became notorious, were already infecting the 
cultus of Israel in Samaria. To this the passage in 
Micah seems to point. 

OWEN C. WHITEHOUSE. 

ON (js; B Avy, A Adtvdy; Luc. ’Aprdv).—A 
Reubenite associated with Dathan and Abiram in 
a rebellion against Moses, Nu 161 (JE).+ There is 

* This implies that Ahab, son of Omri, was compelled to re- 
linquish his hold of Moab. This probably took place during his 
wars with Syria. Nevertheless he did not lose all. To identify 
the ‘son’ (lines 6 and 8) with Jehoram, thus ignoring the two 
intervening reigns of Ahab and Ahaziah (cf. CHRONOLOGY, vol. 
i. p. 402), is highly improbable. The campaign of 2 K 3 against 
Moab was an attempt to retain the slight remnant of power 
which Mesha now threw off. Comp. McCurdy, vol. i. p. 282. 


+ B. W. Bacon, who seeks here, as in many other instances, to 
break up JE into its constituents, suggests that, according to 


reason to believe that the mention of On is due to 
textual corruption, for no such personage appears 
in the subsequent narrative, and the name is found 
nowhere else in the Old Testament. For the prob- 
able restoration of the text see KoRAH, p. 12°. 


ON (jis, js, “Qv).—A city in Lower Egypt, Gn 
414. 50 4620 (Potiphera, priest of On). In yok 307 
it occurs again, but punctuated }ys AVEN (which 
see). On is the hieroglyphic Anw, the name of 
Heliopolis. In Jer 43% the city is called Beth- 
shemesh, ‘ House of the Sun,’ the hieroglyphic Per 
fa, its sacredname. The name On seenis gradually 
to have fallen into disuse; the Greeks called the 
place ‘H\vovrods, from which the Coptic name is 
also derived. In the Bible, however, both Gr. 
and Copt. VSS retained the name On. LXX 
gives in Jer 43 [Gr. 50] rods orddNous ‘HNlov rédews 
Tovs év *Qv, and in Ex 1” curiously adds to Pithom 
and Raamses "Qv 7) éorw ‘HXlov réXs as another city 
built by the children of Israel. The ruins of 
Heliopolis lie on the E. edge of the Delta, but out- 
side the Delta proper, touching the edge of the 
desert, not far below the forking of the Nile. The 
city was built partly on the desert, partly on 
alluvium. Its site is now marked by a considerable 
mound surrounded by a massive crude brick wall. 
In the area occupied anciently by the temple there 
still stands an obelisk, pene by Usertesen I. 
of the 12th Dynasty, the base hardly above the 
level of the water that percolates from the canals ; 
and though blocks from the ancient temple are still 
lying in numbers under the soil, the rise of the 
water-level makes it extremely difficult to recover 
them. On the fall of paganism the site was 
plundered of its building materials for the adorn- 
ment of Alexandria, Cairo, and other towns in 
Lower Egypt. Entire obelisks had previously been 
removed to Alexandria (by Augustus), to Rome, and 
to Constantinople, and, with the exception of some 
monuments in museums and of the obelisk men- 
tioned above as being still in situ, the chief monu- 
ments of Heliopolis now existing are the obelisks of 


| Rome, Constantinople, London, and New York. 


Anu was the capital of the 13th nome of Lower 
Egypt (which nome was probably bounded by the 
desert on the E., the Pelusiac branch of the Nile 
on the N., the Memphitic nome on the S., and the 
nome of Phacusa [20th] on the N.E.), but its great 
importance was sacerdotal, and due to its chief 
temple of Ra, the centre of Sun worship in Egypt, 
and the most important seat of learning in the 
J, On the son of Peleth (v.14) and Korah (not a descendant of 
Levi, as P makes him in v.14, but) a kinsman of Caleb (cf. 1 Ch 
243), were the leaders of the lay revolt against Moses, while 
the leaders in E are Dathan and Abiram (y.lee). See, further, 
Numsbsgrs, p. 570%, 
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country. Like other sacred centres, this city is 
found mentioned in some of the earliest inscrip- 
tions, dating from the 4th Dynasty. It is recorded 
of Usertesen I. (about B.c. 2500) that he built, z.¢. 
rebuilt, the temple. Perhaps the greatest event in 
its early history was the temporary suppression of 
Ra worship and the substitution for it of Set worship 
by the Hyksos, as recorded in a papyrus of the 
Ramesside period, now in the British Museum, A 
contemporary papyrus (also in the British Museum), 
known in science as the Mathematical papyrus, 
and written in the reign of Apepa I., indicates that 
the Hyksos court sojourned sometimes at Helio- 
polis, sometimes at Zaru (Avaris?). These two 
documents show the great importance of Heliopolis 
at the time of the Hyksos, when Lower Egypt was 
a separate kingdom. Memphis apparently was 
less favoured by the Hyksos, though probably it 
was completely in their power, while Upper Egypt 
seems only to ee acknowledged their suzerainty. 
On the expulsion of the Hyksos by the first king 
of the 18th Dynasty, Ra worship was restored, and 
the temple of Ra at Heliopolis was rebuilt or re- 
adorned long before any other temple in or near 
the Delta. Monuments of Tahutmes II. have been 
found here, while elsewhere in Lower Egypt outside 
Memphis nothing is found of the New Kingdom 
earlier than Amenhotep III., whose cartouche occurs 
at Bubastis and Athribis. Like many of his prede- 
cessors, Ramses III. made great gifts to this temple, 
and the pious Ethiopian invader, Piankhi, in his 
great inscription from Gebel Barkal, dwells on the 
ceremonies that he performed here. In Roman 
times it fell rapidly from its high estate; even 
Strabo notes its partial desertion. It lay on the 
road from Syria to Memphis, and thus was peculi- 
arly exposed to attack from the most formidable 
quarter: important battles have been fought on this 
site again and again, and even in modern times. 

It is difficult to say to what period the priest 
Potiphera, the father-in-law of Joseph, belonged. 
His name being compounded with that of Ra, shows 
that it does not date from Hyksos times, 15-16th 
Dynasties, when Set overshadowed everything. 
But the form of the name was very common from 
the 23rd Dynasty onward (c. B.C. 800), though 
hardly known as early even as the 20th. Zaphe- 
nath-paneah (Gn 414) is also a form of name be- 
longing almost solely to the same late period (see 
PHARAOH). 

The Sun-god was worshipped at Heliopolis first 
in the form of Ra; secondly, as Tum, the setting 
sun ; thirdly, as Harakhti, the hawk of the horizon, 
called by the Greeks Harmakhis; fourthly, as 
Khepera, figured by a scarabeeus, and symbolizing 
the peas and reproductive force of the sun. 
Of sacred animals here the bull Mnevis was the 
most important; and the heron, called bnw, was 
the original of the famous phcenix. From the 
earliest times obelisks were connected with the 
Sun worship (cf. Jer 43 [Beth-shemesh]). There 
was also a sacred pool or spring, mentioned 
especially by Piankhi, ‘in which Ra was wont 
to wash his face’; hence the Arab. name for 
this locality is “Ain esh-shems, ‘spring of the 
sun.” In Christian story this is the spring in 
which the Virgin washed her son while resting in 
the shade of an acacia tree on her journey into 
Egypt. The latest successor to the tree is still 
shown in an enclosure at Matariyeh. See AVEN, 
BETH-SHEMESH. F, Lu. GRIFFITH. 


ONAM (o3\x).—4. The eponym of a Horite clan, 
Gn 36% (‘Qudvy)=1 Ch 1” (B’Qvdy, A Ord). 2. A 
son of Jerahmeel, 1 Ch 2% 8 (B’OQ¢du, A Ovvopd). 
See ONAN, footnote. 


ONAN (jj\x, Advdvy).—A son of Judah, Gn 384 4622, 


Nu 26%, 1 Ch 2%. After the decease of his elder 
brother, Er, he was instructed by his father to 
contract a levirate marriage with Tamar. The 
device by which he evaded the object of this 
marriage ‘ was evil in the sight of the LORD, and 
He slew him,’ Gn 388° (J). It is impossible to 
disentangle from this narrative what was the 
action of certain individuals and what is tribal 
history. Probably Er and Onan both stand for 
Judahite clans which at an early period, from 
what cause we know not, became extinct.* The 
present form of the narrative discloses a desire to 
impress the duty of marriage with a deceased 
brother’s wife (see Dillm. and Holzinger, ad /oc.). 
J. A. SELBIE. 

ONESIMUS (’Ovijcruos) of Colosse (Col 4°), a 
slave of Philemon (Philem**), probably a Phrygian 
by race, but bearing a Greek name which from its 
signification ‘helpful’ was often bestowed upon 
slaves (ef. Zahn, Hinl. i. p. 324; Lightfoot, Phile- 
mon, p. 376 note). ‘Helpful’ had, however, proved 
unprofitable (4xpyoros, Philem™) ; he wronged his 
master, perhaps misusing money intrusted to him 
(cf. Lk 162), perhaps stealing from him, and ran 
away from Colosse either to Caesarea or, more 
probably, to Rome. There he gained access to 
St. Paul in his imprisonment; who ‘begat’ him 
in Christ and made him profitable (edxpyoros, 
Philem®) once more. With such goodwill, indeed, 
did he do service that St. Paul would fain have 
kept him to minister to himself; but, feeling it a 
duty to return him to his master, he wrote the 
Epistle to Philemon, appealing to him to receive 
his slave, now become a brother worthy of love 
and trust, and himself undertaking to refund any 
money which Philemon had lost through the action 
of Onesimus (Philem *?°), This letter was prob- 
ably intrusted to Tychicus, who was bearing the 
Colossian letter, and a special word of commenda- 
tion of Onesimus was sent to the whole Church 
(Col 49). 

The result of St. Paul’s appeal is unknown, but 
subsequent tradition treated Onesimus as a pro- 
minent and active member of the Church. ‘These 
traditions are very various: he was identified with 
a bishop of Bercea (Apost. Constit. vii. 46), with 
the bishop of Ephesus in the time of Ignatius 
(Eph. i.) ; he was said to have preached in Spain, 
and the apocryphal Acts of the Spanish sisters 
Xanthippe and Polyxena are written in his 
name (c¢. 38; Texts and Studies, ii. 3, ‘ Apocrypha 
Anecdota’): he was said to have been martyred 
either at Puteoli (Euthalius) or at Rome (‘ Mart. 
Ign.’ Roman Acts, c. 10). But the name was so 
common, not only in classical times for slaves, but 
also in later Christian use (Smith, Dictionary of 
Christian Biography, s.v.), that various Onesimi 
have probably been confused, and it is impossible 
to extricate any certain fact. His memory was 
observed by the Latin Church on Feb. 16, by the 
Greek Church on Feb. 15, and also in conjunction 
with Philemon, Appia, and Archippus, on Nov. 22: 
the various traditions will be found in the Acta 
Sanctorum (ii. 855-859) and the Greek Menea (pp. 
89-92) for those days. A most interesting modern 
romance of his life will be found in Onesimus, by 
the author of Philochristus (London, 1882). 

W. Lock. 

ONESIPHORUS (’Ovqcidopos, ¢ profit-bringer ’).— 
A friend of St. Paul at Rome, mentioned twice 
only in the NT, 2 Ti 1518 419, Fyrom the former of 
these passages it appears that Onesiphorus when 
he arrived in Rome and learnt that St. Paul was 
in captivity, sought him out diligently, and ‘re- 
freshed’ him, not with bodily nourishment only, 

* Or at least seriously weakened. Er appears in 1 Ch 421 as a 


sub-clan of Shelah, and Onan is perhaps=Onam of 1 Ch 226, a 
sub-clan of Jerahmeel. 
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but with every token of friendship. Of this 
friendship St. Paul retained a very lively recol- 
lection, the more so that others, the Asiatics 
Phygelus and Hermogenes, had deserted him 
(2 Ti 15); and in writing to Timothy recalled 
further the many good offices which Onesiphorus 
had performed at Ephesus, of which Timothy from 
his residence there would know ‘better’ (8érvov) 
than St. Paul or any one else could tell him. It 
should be noted that these offices are not repre- 
sented as extended specially to St. Paul himself, as 
the AV, by the insertion of ‘unto me,’ implies; nor 
is the use of the verb diaxovéw sufficient warrant for 
the belief that Onesiphorus occupied the office of a 
deacon at Ephesus (see Wieseler, Chronol. p. 463). 

It is not perfectly clear whether, at the time 
when St. Paul wrote, Onesiphorus was alive or 
dead; but the references to his ‘house’ rather 
than to himself in 2 Ti 116 4, and still more the 
words of the prayer in 2 Ti 18 ‘The Lord grant 
unto him to find mercy of the Lord in that day,’ 
make it most probable that he was now dead (so 
de Wette, Huther, Alford, Ellicott, Fairbairn, 
v. Soden). If so, the passage gains an additional 
interest from the use that has been made of it 
in connexion with the argument for prayers for 
the dead. Thus it is appealed to in support of 
such a practice by Bishop Archibald Campbell in 
his anonymously published book on The Jnter- 
mediate or Middle State of Departed Souls, 1713, 
p. 72; and amongst more recent writers by 
Plumptre (The Spirits in Prison, pp. 128, 266) and 
Luckock (After Death, p. 77, The Intermediate 
State, p. 211). Others, as Barrett (The Inéer- 
mediate State, p. 113), find in the words no more 
than ‘a pious wish.’ On the whole question it 
may be sufficient to quote the carefully weighed 
words of Hammond (Paraphrase and Annot. on the 
NT, in loco): ‘How far it may be fit to pray for 
them that are departed this life, needs not to be 
disputed here. ’Tis certain that some measure of 
bliss, which shall at the day of judgment be vouch- 
safed the Saints, when their bodies and souls shall 
be reunited, is not till then enjoyed by them, and 
therefore may safely and fitly be prayed for them 
(in the same manner as Christ prays to his Father, 
to glorifie him with that glory which he had before 
the world was). And this is a very distant thing 
from that prayer which is now used in the Romish 
Church for deliverance from temporal pains, founded 
in their doctrine of Purgatory, which would no 
way be conclusible from hence, though Onesiphorus, 
for whom Saint Paul here prays for mercy, had 
been now dead.’ 

Winer (RWB ii. 175) quotes a tradition from 
Fabricius (Lux. Evang. p. 117) that Onesiphorus 
became bishop of Corone in Messenia. 

G. MILLIGAN. 

ONIARES.—1 Mac 12 (AV). See ARIUS. 

ONIAS (Ovias, of which Jastrow suggests a 
correspondence with 3s ‘a man of Oni’ [Sx= 
iin Neh 797], though he appears to prefer the 
better derivation from san or rin, Menach. xiii. 10, 
an abbrev. of x:3m3). 4. ONIAS I. was the son of 
Jaddua (Jos. Ant. XI. viii. 7), and father of Simon 
the Just (1b. XII. ii. 4; Sir 50!; see, however, Herz- 
feld, Gesch. ii. 189ff.; Zunz, Vortrdge*, 38). In 
1 Mac 127 he is said to have received a friendly 
letter from the Spartan king Arius (“Apevos, more 
correctly ’Apevs; see Corp. Inscript. Attic. ii. 352). 
He must therefore have been a contemporary of 
Areus I.,who reigned from B.C. 309 to 365 (Diod. 
xx. 29). Areus Il. died at the age of eight in 
B.C. 255 (Pausanias, ili. 6. 6), and, as no other 
Areus is known, the evidence is strongly against 
Josephus, who represents the communication as 
having been made to Onias 11. The alleged letter 
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is given in two forms in Jos. Ant. x1. iv. 10 and 
inl Mac 1220-23 

2. ONIAS II. was the son of Simon the Just (Jos. 
Ant. XII. iv. 1). On the death of his father he 
was disqualified by youth for immediate succession 
to the high priesthood, which, however, he after- 
wards held during the greater part of the reign of 
Ptolemy Euergetes. He is not mentioned in the 
Apocr., but Josephus (Ant. XII. iv. 1-5) describes 
how advantage was taken of his imprudence by 
his nephew to found a family whose civil influence 
exceeded for a time that of the titular high priest. 

3. ONIAS III. was the son of Simon I. (16. xu. 
iv. 10), whom he succeeded in B.C. 198 or 195. His 
loyalty to the Syrian over-rule was such that 
Seleucus Philopator bore the cost of ‘the services 
of the sacrifices’ (2 Mac 33). But he was soon 
involved in a quarrel with Simon the Benjamite, 
who held in the temple a high office, similar in 
part to that of the edileship. Simon became im- 
patient of the priest’s control, and in despite 
informed the Syrian military governor that the 
temple was full of treasures, which lay at the 
mercy of any despoiler. Seleucus quickly de- 
spatched Heliodorus to seize this money, but the 
latter is said (2 Mac 3%) to have been deterred by 
an apparition, and to have returned to Antioch in 
dismay. Simon ascribed the failure to the high 
priest’s trickery (2 Mac 44), and the quarrel became 
so bitter that the latter decided at length to pro- 
ceed in person to the king. Scarcely had he 
reached Antioch when Seleucus was assassinated ; 
and, in the confusion that followed, the high priest- 
hood was secured by purchase by Jason, the brother 
of Onias, and Onias himself was detained at 
Antioch. Jason proceeded at once to redeem his 
promise to thoroughly Hellenize Judea (2 Mac 
49-15) ; but in B.C. 171 he was deposed by Antiochus, 
whose favour had been won by the larger gifts of 
Menelaus (2 Mac 4%), the brother of Jason (Jos. 
Ant. XII. v. 1), or more probably of Simon (2 Mac 
4%3), Menelaus was rebuked by Onias for sacrilege 
in stealing some of the vessels of the temple (2 Mac 
482t-), and in revenge had him decoyed from his 
refuge in the sanctuary at Daphne and put to death 
(2 Mac 4%), The account of Onias’ murder is re- 
garded by some as apocryphal; see Willrich, Juden 
uw. Griechen vor d. makkab. Erhebung, 1895, p. 71 fi., 
Wellh. GGA, 1895, p. 950f., IJG*, 1897, p. 244 ff., 
cf. Baethgen, ZA W, 1886, p. 278 ff.; but see, on the 
other side, Biichler, Die Tobiaden u. Oniaden, 1899, 
pp. 106 ff., 240f., 275f., 353 ff. Josephus simply 
states (Ant. XII. v. 1) that Jason succeeded to the 
high priesthood on the death of Onias. 

4 ONIAS, generally reckoned as Iv. though it is 
not likely that he ever acted as high priest in 
Jerusalem. On the death of his father Onias II., 
he was too young for the succession ; and, after- 
wards finding no means of securing the rights of 
his birth, he took refuge with Ptolemy Philometor 
in Egypt (Jos. Ant. XII. ix. 7). About B.c. 154 
(Gritz, iii, 34) he obtained from the king, who 
wished to conciliate the Jews and use them in his 
wars with Syria, the gift of a disused temple of 
Bubastis Agria (the cat-headed goddess Bast or 
Bastet ; see Herod. ii. 137, and Egypt. Exp. Fund, 
Eighth Memoir, 3f.) in Leontopolis, and recon- 
structed it after the model of the temple in Jerus. 
(Jos. Ant. XII. iii. 1-3). The foundation was 
defended as a fulfilment of the prophecy of Is 19***; 
and a complete temple service was instituted, 
which was continued until A.D. 73, when the 
temple was closed by the Romans (Jos. Wars, VII. 
x. 2-4). From Menachoth xiii. 10 it appears that 
only partial sanction was given to the services of 
this temple by the Jewish authorities at home, 
whilst in the opinion even of the Egyp. Jews it 
never entirely superseded the temple at Jerusalem 
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(Jos. c. Ap. i. 7; Phil. Opp. ed. Mang. ii. 646). 
Onias was afterwards appointed civil governor of 
the district in which his temple was situated, and 
two of his sons received high commands in the 
Egyp. army (Jos. Ané. XIII. x. 4). 
R. W. Moss. 

ONIAS, REGION OF (Jos. Ant. XIV. viii. 1; 
BJ 1. ix, 4, vu. x. 2), used loosely of the part 
of Lower Egypt that contained Jewish settlements, 
but strictly of the district in which was the temple 
built by Onias Iv. Its position is variously 
described by Josephus, as in the nome or province 
of Heliopolis (Ant. xu. ix. 7; Ptol. Iv. 5. 3); as 
at Leontopolis in the said nome (Jos. Ant. XIN. 
iii. 2); and as 180 stadia from Memphis (BJ vu. 
x. 3), The reference consequently cannot be to the 
nome of Leontopolis, but to a district of the same 
name within that of Heliopolis, The name itself 
was not uncommon, though there is no evidence of 
its application to any site within the nome in 
question. From Memphis to the city of Heliopolis 
the distance approximates closely to that given by 
Josephus; but his language is vague, and allows 
the assumption that he was not calculating the 
distance to the temple of Onias, but to the chief 
town of the province within which the latter was 
situated. North-east of Heliopolis, at a distance 
of 24 miles, is the town of Belbeis, which has been 
suggested as the site of the temple, because it was 
a place of the worship of the goddess Sekhet, who 
has been identified with Bubastis Agria (Jos. Ant. 
XUI. ili. 2; Loypt. Hap. Fund, Seventh Memoir, p. 
20); but Belbeis is both in another nome, and at 
too great a distance from Memphis. Less than 10 
miles north of Heliopolis, and within that province, 
is a mound, Tell el-Yahudiyeh, in the neighbour- 
hood of which the remains of a great Jewish 
cemetery have been found (Lgypt. Eup. Fund, 
Seventh Memoir, 51-53, where, however, F. Ll. 
Griffith pronounces against the identification with 
the site of the city of Onias on the ground of the 
general character of the antiquities met with, 
though on p. 19 Naville strongly supports it). The 
district is full of traditions of a powerful Jewish 
settlement ; and within its limits, if not on this 
particular mound, it is almost certain that Onias 
built his temple. R. W. Moss. 


ONIONS (aya bézalim, xpbupvov, cape, Arab. 
basal).—This word occurs only once in the Bible 
(Nu 115) in connexion with fish, cucumbers, melons, 
leeks, and garlic. The latter two are species of 
the same genus, Allium. The onion is A. Cepa, L. 
It is universally cultivated in the East, and enters 
into many cooked dishes and salads. The onions 
of Syria and Palestine have a very sweet taste, 
and, when cooked, do not impart to the breath 
the strong odour which so often forbids the use 
of the onion as an article of diet elsewhere. 
Working men often make their midday meal 
from a loaf or two of bread and a couple of raw 
onions. It is customary to skewer bits of meat 
alternating with segments of onion and tomato, 
and broil them over glowing coals. With fresh 
native bread they make a most savoury and 
appetizing meal to persons accustomed to them. 

G. E. Post. 

ONO (jx, once Neh 7% :s).—This city is said in 
1 Ch 8” (B’Qrdv, A’Qvd) to have been built by the 
sons of Benjamin at an early period, and the 
Talmud (Mishna, Lrakhin, ix. 6) states that it 
was fortified by Joshua. There is no mention of 
it, however, in the OT except in books written 
after the Captivity, when it was inhabited by 
Benjamites, Ezr 2° (B’Qvéyv, A ’Qrd), Neh 6? (‘the 
plain of Ono’ ’s nypa, B rediov’Evdé, A mr. ’Quvd), 797 
(B’Qrd, A ’Qvdv), 113 (9% ™ Ord, BAN* om.). It is 
noticed with Lod (which see), and in the Talmud 
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the two towns with their adjoining territory are 
included in the designation o'w7n7 s"3 ‘valley of the 
craftsmen’ (Jerus. Megillah, i. 1; ef. 1 Ch 4", Neh 
11%), Ono is the modern Kefr‘And, north of Ludd 
(the ancient Lod or Lydda). Its antiquity is shown 
by its being noticed, along with the last-named 
place, in the lists of Tahutmes Ill. c. B.C. 1600. 


Lirrrature.—SWP vol. ii. sheet xiii. ; van de Velde, Mem. 
337; Neubauer, Géog. du Talm. 86; Guérin, Judée, i. 319 ff. ; 
W. Max Miiller, Asien wu. Europa, 83; Buhl, GAP 196f.; G. A. 
Smith, HGHL 160f. C. R. CONDER. 


ONUS (‘Qvovs), the form in which the name Ono 
(wh. see), a town of Benjamin, appears in 1 Es 5”. 


ONYCHA (nbn shéhéleth, bvvt, onyx). — The 
operculum of a shell-fish, called by the Gr. and 
Lat. writers évvé, onyx, from its resemblance to a 
nail. When burned it emits a pungent, aromatic 
odour, from the combustion of the animal matter 
which it contains. Thename, doubtless, applied to 
the opercula of many species of the shells of the 
Strombus tribe in the Mediterranean and Red 
Seas. Onycha* is mentioned as one of the com- 
ponents of the sacred perfume (Ex 30%). 

G. E. Post. 

ONYX.—This is the rendering of the Heb. on 
shoham, in AV and RV text (see below), but it is 
impossible to be certain of its correctness. There 
are no cognate words in Heb. literature to throw 
light on the inquiry. The attempts to find an 
etymology in other languages of the same family 
fail absolutely or fall short at the critical point. 


The Arab. ,2.; is, indeed, used in the sense ‘to be 


pale,’ which would suit the onyx fairly well; but 
that meaning is only the secondary, not the radical 


one. The district eds Socheim, in Yemen, pro- 


duced a specially 'fine onyx; but there are two 
weighty objections against the derivation thus 
suggested, namely, the almost invariable use of 
the article with the Heb. word (na%7), and the 


impossibility of representing ... Schradeyr’s con- 


jecture, so far as it goes, is decidedly the most 
helpful. He proposes (COT? i. p. 30) to identify 
the shoham with the Assyro-Babylonian sdmtu, 
which means ‘dark,’ and is used as the name of a 
valuable stone from Melukhkha in Upper Baby- 
lonia. Sayce (Hxpos. Times, vii. [1896] p. 306) 
accepts the connexion of the two words, and boldly 
adds, ‘a blue-green stone, probably the turquoise.’ 
In this last particular he is too hasty. Fried. 
Delitzsch (Assyr. Handwb. p. 4886) holds that the 
adj. sémtw means ‘dark coloured’: it is used of 
clouds, and of a fruit which is neither white nor 
black. If this is so,—and Pinches agrees with 
Schrader and Delitzsch,—sdmtu would not be the 
right word for the turquoise. 

The Versions are distinctly unhelpful. The 
Pesh. and Targ. have ‘beryl.’ The LXX is alto- 
gether inconsistent with itself: Gn 2” mpdowos; 
Ex 287 Bypidd\uov ; Ex 257 35° cdpdios ; 289 3527 3918 
oudparydos ; Ezk 28 cdrqeipos ; Job 2818 dvvé; 1 Ch. 
297 cdou. Aq. uses capddvvt at Gn 2! and éyvé in 
Ex ; Josephus (Ant. ml. vii. 5, and BJ v. v. 7) has 
capddvvé and dyvt. Vulg. usually employs ony- 
chinus, but at Ezk 288 beryl, and at use 2816 
sardonyx. Our AV adheres to onyx ; but, curiously 
enough, the RV, whilst retaining this in the text, 
has placed ‘or beryl’ in the marg. of some of the 

assages: cf. Ex 35° 39%, Ezk 2818 with Gn 2}2, 

x 28°: 29 3518: 27, Job 2816, 1 Ch 292, The uncertainty 
of the Versions reappears in the writings of the 


* The form ‘ onycha,’ is the accus. of Gr. dv, Lat. onyw, taken 
by Wyclif and Tindale apparently as a nom., and adopted by 
all the Eng. versions (except the Geneva, which has ‘cleare 
gumme’). Of. Sir 2415, 


ONYX. 


expositors. ‘Beryl,’ ‘carbuncle,’ ‘ chalcedony,’ 
‘onyx,’ and ‘turquoise’ have all had their adher- 
ents. So far as the Bible is concerned, two points 
are clear. (1) The shdham stone was esteemed of 
considerable value. Job 281° calls it ‘the precious 
shoham.’ Ezk 28% names it amongst the valuable 
stones which bedecked the king of Tyre. It is the 
one gem which finds mention when the offerings of 
the Israelites are enumerated (Ex 35% 27), and when 
the Chronicler recounts the treasures prepared by 
David for the temple (1 Ch 297). (2) It was well 
adapted for engraving. Two shdham stones were 
to be engraven with the names of the twelve tribes, 
six names on each, and were to be set on the 
shoulder-pieces of the high priest’s ephod, Ex 28% 2 
(see art. EPHOD). Again, the middle stone in the 
fourth row of jewels on the high priest’s breast- 
plate, bearing the name of one of the tribes, 
possibly Asher or Manasseh, was a shdham (see 
art. BREASTPLATE OF THE HIGH PRIEST). 

Streeter appears to think (Prec. Stones, p. 214) 
that the claims of the onyx are negatived by the 
fact that the shdham ‘is classed with the ruby, 
topaz, diamond, chrysolite, jasper, sapphire, and 
chrysoprase.’ But the argument is inconclusive. 
And, seeing that the onyx satisfies the two con- 
ditions named above,* we must be content in this 
art. to describe it. Pliny (Hist. Nat. xxxvii. 24) 
explains the name év’x.ov, from évvé, ‘the finger- 
nail,’ by quoting Sudines, ‘in gemma esse can- 
dorem, unguis humani similitudinem,’ and Theoph. 
(de Lap. lvii.) describes its appearance a ccututely : 
TO 8 dvbxov, muKTH NevKW Kal Paw map ddrdAndra. It 
belongs to the stratified class of silicon stones. 
It lends itself with great readiness to the gem- 
cutter’s and engraver’s art, not only by reason of 
its toughness, moderate hardness, and absence of 
grain, but also because the design, cut in one 
stratum, is thrown into relief by the background 
of another colour. ‘The best stones [for engraving] 
are those with a white layer on a dark ground. 
They are still better when there is a third layer 
above, as white with a reddish or brownish tinge.’ 
In the Oriental onyx there are three layers: that 
at the top, red, blue, or brown; that in the middle, 
white; then a jet black or a deep brown. This 
stone was much used for signets during the Roman 
empire. But it must be admitted that an un- 
stratified gem is really more suited for intaglio 
work. No precious stone varies more in value. 
King (Antique Gems, p. 11) speaks of one the size 
of a crown piece selling for £30. Every one is 
familiar with the specimens that are worth only a 
few pence. 

Occult qualities were formerly ascribed to this, 
as to other gems. Marbodus, master of the Cathe- 
dral school of Anjou (1067-1081), and afterwards 
bishop of Rennes, writes of the onyx as follows :— 

‘Called by the onyx round the sleeper stand 
Black dreams, and phantoms rise, a grisly band: 
Whoso on neck or hand this stone displays 
Is plagued with lawsuits and with civil frays ; 
Round infants’ necks if tied, so nurses shew, 
Their tender mouths with slaver overflow.’ 
And the same good bishop’s Cives Celestis Patrice 
sets forth the symbolism of the sardonyx, which 
may properly be considered a mere variety of the 
nyx— 
oe -*Sarponyx, with its threefold hue, 
Sets forth the inner man to view; 
Where dark humility is seen, 
And chastity, with snow-white sheen, 


And scarlet marks his joy to bleed 
In Martyrdom, if faith shall need.’ 


LITERATURE.—The books most worth consulting are King’s 
Antique Gems ; Middleton’s Engraved Gems ; Streeter’s Precious 
Stones. Clapton’s Precious Stones of the Bible is not of much 
use. J. TAYLOR. 


* Flinders Petrie thinks shoham is the green felspar ; see art. 
SronzEs (PRECIOUS). 
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OPEN.—This verb (like aperio and avoltyvum) is 
occasionally used in AV (though the use was then 
archaic) in the sense of ‘make known,’ ‘disclose.’ 
Thus Jer 20” ‘Unto thee have I opened my 
cause’ (m1, LXX dmexdhupa, Vulg. revelavi, 
Wye. ‘shewide,’ Cov. [wrongly] ‘committe,’ Gen, 
‘opened,’ Douay and RV ‘revealed’*); 2 Es 10% 
‘Of these things which have chanced, these are 
to be opened unto thee’ (hae erant tibi aperienda); 
134 <The interpretation of the vision shall I shew 
thee, and I will open unto thee the thing that thou 
hast required’ (adaperiam tibi); 2 Mac 12" ‘who 
had opened the things that were hid’ (¢avepa 
moav; RV ‘who maketh manifest’); Lk 2422 
‘while he opened to us the Scriptures’ (dujvoryev) ; 
Ac 173 ‘Paul... reasoned with them out of the 
scriptures, opening and alleging that Christ must 
needs have suffered’ (Siavolywy) ; He 4" « All things 
are naked and opened unto the eyes of him 
with whom we have to do’ (rerpayn\ouéva,t RV 
‘laid open before’). Examples in contemporary 
and earlier writers are frequent: Dt 299 Tind. 
‘the secrettes perteyne unto the Lorde oure God 
and the thinges that are opened perteyne unto us’; 
Is 2} Coy. ‘Morover this is the worde that was 
opened unto Esaye the sonne of Amos, upon Iuda 
and Ierusalem’; Mt 107° Tind. ‘There is no thinge 
so close that shall not be openned’ (Wye. ‘schewid,’ 
Gen. ‘disclosed,’ Rhem. ‘revealed’); 16!” Tind. 
‘fleshe and bloud hath not opened unto the that’ 
(Rhem. ‘revealed it to thee’); so Lk 2 107, Jn 
1288 (‘To whom ys the arme of the Lorde opened 2’), 
1 P 5! [all ‘open’ in Tind., ‘reveal’ in Rhem. and 
AV]; Jn 15 ‘all things that I have heard of my 
father I have opened to you’ (Rhem. ‘notified,’ 
Wye. and AV ‘made knowen’). Cf. Lk ]9heading 
in Rhem. NT, ‘In Iericho he lodgeth in the house 
of Zachzeus the Publicane, and against the mur- 
muring Iewes openeth the reasons of his so do- 
ing’; Gosson, Schoole of Abuse (Arber’s ed. p. 
27), ‘Chiron was... a Reader of Phisicke, by 
opening the natures of many simples’; Lever, 
Sermons (Arber, p. 140), ‘By God’s ordinaunce the 
scriptures and the preachers of God do open and 
declare that ye be all synners.’ 

We have the same use of the adj. in 1 Ti 5% 
‘Some men’s sins are open beforehand, going before 
to judgment’ (pddydol elor, Vulg. manifesta sunt). 
The AV is from Tindale, the RV gives ‘are evident.’ 
Cf. Ac 29 Wyc. ‘ Befor that the greet and the opun 
day of the lord come’ (émegavq, Rhem. ‘ manifest,’ 
AV and RV ‘notable’); He 714 Wyc. ‘It is opene 
that oure lord is borun of iuda’ (mpédydov ; Tind. 
and others, including AV and RV, ‘ evident,’ Rhem. 
‘ manifest’). J. HASTINGS. 


OPEN PLACE.—1. In AV of Gn 38 Tamar is 
said to have taken her seat ‘in an open place,’ but 
undoubtedly the correct rendering of oy nos 
(LXX pds tats ridas Aivdy) is that of RV, ‘in the 
gate of Enaim’; so also read in v.% with RV ‘at 


* In Job 3817 the same Heb. verb is translated ‘opened,’ and 
RV gives ‘revealed’ as here ; but it is probable, as the reference 
is to gates (‘Have the gates of death been opened unto thee?’), 
that it is rather a mistrans. than an archaism. The LXX has 
dvalyovres; Vulg. apertee sunt; both Wyc. and Cov. have 
‘opened.’ ae 

+ The meaning of this word is known, but it is not easy to 
see the exact metaphorical use here made of it. The verb 
tpaxnrice comes from zpéxndos, the ‘neck,’ round which a mill- 
stone might be hung (Mt 186, Mk 942, Luke 172), or a yoke placed 
(Ac 1510), or on which one may affectionately fall (Lk 1520, Ac 
2037), or which may be exposed to the executioner (Ro 16%). 
The verb (which is not found in LXX, and here only in NT) 
follows the last-named use of zpéyndos (possibly through 
spuynrmowes, &@ technical term for the grip of a wrestler on his 
adversary’s neck), It is used by Philo freely in the sense of 
“bringing to one’s feet,’ ‘having at one’s mercy’; and so in this 
passage it is probably more than laid bare (as if the neck 
were twisted back and exposed to view), rather as Rendall 
(whose tr. is ‘downcast’) ‘bowed down with remorse and 


shame.’ 
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Enaim’ for ‘openly’ of AV. See art. ENAIM. 
2. In 1 K 22!=2 Ch 18° Ahab and Jehoshaphat 
have their thrones set up ‘in an open (AV ‘a 
void’) place’ (AVm ‘a floor,’ RVm ‘a threshing- 
floor’) at the entrance of the gate of Samaria. 
The Heb. 72 is certainly peculiar, and attempts 
have been made to emend the text. Klostermann, 
followed by Kittel (in SBOT), instead of MT pwn 
ya oa would read 0759 "732 ‘aon (‘clothed in their 
robes of state’); Wellhausen (in Bleek*, 249 Anm. 
2) thinks j73a is a dittography of 0423, and would 
simply omit it. This is perhaps favoured by the 
LXX of 1 K 22”, which reads merely évorda €v rats 
mtras (A wideow) Dapapelas, although in 2 Ch 18° 
it has évdedupévor crodds, Kabhpevor ev Tw evpuxwpH 
Ovpas wéAns Dayapelas, which is a verbatim rendering 
of the present MT in the latter passage. The Syr. 
VS seems to point to n’772 0722 (‘ variegated robes’), 
and this is adopted by Bertheau, but the word 
o172 is used elsewhere (Gn 31!” ?, Zec 6°) only of 
animals. Other conjectural emendations are °732 
jDaas ‘purple robes’ (Kamphausen), py3 ‘732 ‘ mili- 
tary equipment’ (Benzinger, founding upon LXX 
évordot). With or without }733, the scene of 
Micaiah’s interview with Ahab and Jehoshaphat 
is clearly marked as the open space that would be 
found before the gate of Samaria (cf. Benzinger, 
Heb. Arch. p. 132). J. A. SELBIE. 


OPHAI.—See Epiai. 


OPHEL (527, always, except in Is 32 and Mic 
48, with def. art.; LXX "Odad, “Odar, "Oder, OPA, 
’Ordd, Jos. ’OPdGs).—The name means ‘ swelling’ 
or ‘bulge.’ It is used in Dt 2877 and 1S 5° for 
“emerods,’ and in 2 K 5% of a hill probably in the 
neighbourhood of Samaria. In the other places 
where the article is used, it refers to a site south 
of the temple of Jerusalem; 2 Ch 27° ‘On the 
wall of Ophel he (Jotham) built much’; 2 Ch 334 
Manasseh ‘compassed about Ophel and raised it up 
avery great height’; in Neh 3% *7 1121 it appears 
as the dwelling-place of the Nethinim. 

Josephus in the parallel passages does not men- 
tion Ophel by name. He states that Jotham built 
very great towers, such as were almost impregnable 
(Ant. IX. xi. 2), and that Manasseh built very 
lofty towers and strengthened the outlying forts. 

One may search in vain for any pronounced 
natural swelling of ground south of the temple 
area at the present day to account for the term 
Ophel; but if this word may be applied to an 
artificial mound, the spot where it should be found 
can be at once indicated by pointing to the source 
of the water supply at the Virgin’s Fountain and 
the secret passage in the bowels of Ophel, through 
which it was obtainable within the city. 

The site of Ophel south of the temple enclosure 
is indicated exactly by the accounts given in the 
Book of Nehemiah. The Nethinim who dwelt in 
Ophel repaired the city wall over against the 
water-gate towards the east and the tower that 
lieth out. ‘After them the Tekoites repaired an- 
other piece over against the great tower that lieth 
out, even unto the wall of Ophel’ (Neh 3 27), At 
the dedication of the walls the company that came 
along the southern walls to the temple, when at 
the fountain gate, ‘went up by the stairs of the city 
of David, at the going up of the wall above the 
house of David, even unto the water-gate eastward’ 
(Neh 12%’), This places the water-gate close to the 
southern end of the temple, and Ophel was close 
to the water-gate. 

Josephus in speaking of the southern wall of 
Jerusalem, and moving from west to east, describes 
its bending above the fountain of Siloam, where it 
also bends again fronting the east at Solomon’s 
pool, and reaches as far as a certain place called 


the Ophlas, where it was joined to the eastern 
cloister of the temple (BJ V. iv. 2). John held 
the temple and the parts thereto adjoining for a 
great way, as also the Ophlas (V. vi. 1). The next 
day they set fire to the repository of the archives, 
to Acra, to the council house, and to the place 
called the Ophlas (VI. vi. 3). . 

It can thus be ascertained for certain that Ophel 
was situated on the eastern hill on which Jerusalem 
is built, somewhere between the southern end of 
the temple and Siloam. This is a spur which 
becomes narrow to the south until above Siloam it 
ends abruptly and precipitously. On this spur 
also, according to the account in the Book of 
Nehemiah, are the sepulchres of David, the house 
of the mighty, the city of David, and the house of 
David, so that this must be identical with Zion ; 
but there are other indications elsewhere in the 
OT and in Josephus that the ancient Jerusalem 
was identical with the Acra which is north-west of 
the temple on the same hill as the traditional Holy 
Sepulchre. The only solution appears to be in the 
dual notion of the ancient Jerusalem, one portion 
in Judah over the fountain of the Virgin, called 
Zion, and one portion near the Hammam esh-Shefa 
(a fountain) on the Acra, called Millo. Thus the 
ancient strongholds of Jerusalem were both swell- 
ing mounds, probably of stone and earth—Ophel 
and Millo. 

Stanley in his note on Ophel (Sin. and Pal. 498) 
points out that the word in later times appears to 
have acquired the meaning of ‘fort,’ as in ’O6ddp, 
‘bulwark of the people,’ the name applied to St. 
James the Just by Hegesippus (Eus. HZ ii. 23). 

According to the narrative of Hegesippus, James 
the Just was cast down from the south-east angle 
of the temple enclosure and was killed below by 
the club of a fuller. He was thus killed close 
to Ophel, and nigh to the spot where a fuller’s shop 
cut in the rock was found during the PHF excava- 
tions, 1867-9 (see Recovery of Jerusalem, p. 299). 

See, further, under art. ZION. 

C. WARREN. 

OPHIR (75ix, 15's only in Gn 10%, yak only in 
1 K 10").—A proper name that occurs twelve times 
in OT. 14. Gn 10%=1 Ch 1° (LXX Oddelp) repre- 
sents Ophir as the eleventh of the thirteen sons of 
Joktan, and locates him in the list between Sheba 
and Havilah. Gn 10%-*! testifies that the name 
designates a people (or land) ‘from Mesha as thou 
goest towards Sephar, the mountain (m. ‘hill 
country ’) of the east.’ 

2.1K 97828 (B Swdnpd, Zwdapé), 10% and 
2 Ch 9 (LXX Lovdelp), 1 K 2248 (A ’OQdelp, B om.), 
and 2 Ch 8% (B Zwdeipd, A Swohfpa), with 1 K 10”, 
designate a place to which the Tarshish ships of 
Hiram and Solomon sailed from Ezion-geber, at 
the head of the Gulf of Akabah, and after three 
years returned with gold, silver, precious stones, 
costly woods, ivory, apes, and peacocks. It is not 
specified that Ophir was the source of all these 
peousls, but simply that such articles were 

rought back by the merchantmen at the end of a 
three years’ cruise. It is quite possible that some 
of these wares were purchased at regular ports to 
which they had been brought by other traders. 
So that Ophir needs not to be sought for at some 
point where all these products were native (cf. 
Cheyne in Ezpos. Times, July 1898, p. 472). Sub- 
sequent references in the OT, however, ‘Is 131, 
1 Ch 294 (LXX Zougelp), Job 224 (LXX Duwdelp), 28! 
(B Lwodetp, A ’Qdelp), confirm the idea that Ophir 
was at least a gold-producing region. Its preatibe 
in these references is synonymous with the finest 
of that metal. 

The definite location of Ophir is still in dispute. 
Search for it has been made from ancient times. 
Eyen the translations of the LXX and the remarks 


x 
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of Josephus (Ané. VIII. vi. 4) point to an opinion as 
to its location. Ancient and current opinions may 
be classified under three heads. Limits of space 
will allow the merest outline of the arguments 
urged for the acceptance of each place. 

(1) On the East Coast of Africa.—For several 
centuries travellers, writers, and scholars of several 
nationalities have found the Solomonic Ophir at 
some point along the eastern coast of Africa. 
Most notable among these were Th. Lopez, J. 
Bruce, Robertson, Montesquieu, d’Anville, Schul- 
tess, and Quatremére. The location of Ophir in 
East Africa, in Mashonaland, opposite the island 
of Madagascar, has won new friends since the 
German Mauch (Reisende in Ost. Afrikas) made 
his now famous investigations of 1871. He found, 
about 200 miles inland from Sofdla, at Zimbabye, 
some remarkable ruins, already described in the 
works of de Barros, a Portuguese traveller of the 
16th cent. The majestic remains of once stately 
buildings now cover one granite mound 400 ft., 
and another 300 ft. in height. The natives have 
preserved among themselves a tradition that white 
men once lived there and carried on extensive 
manufactures. Traces of Pheenician pottery, and 
even of mining operations, add to the evidence of 
its former importance. Merensky, a superin- 
tendent of the Berlin Mission (Beitrége zur 
Kenntniss Siid-Afrikas, 1875), reported that 
Arabian travellers regarded these ruins as the 
Ophir of Solomon, and that as far back as A.D. 
1500 the Arabs took gold from those districts. 


Portuguese sailors found near Sofdla in 1506 two- 


Arabian ships laden with gold. The Portuguese 
colonists in this country found many ore mines, 
and even down to the Transvaal may be found 
remains of old ore-smelting ovens. A corollary of 
this view is found in the position of those who find 
Ophir farther north on the coast of Africa—even 
as far as the Red Sea. The latest and most ardent 
advocate of this newer view is Carl Peters (Das 
goldene Ophir Salomos, 1895). Among his array 
of arguments is found this one on the linguistic 
evidence. ‘Chinese astronomy designates the east 
by blue, the south by red, the north by black, and 
the west by yellow.’ ‘The Black Sea is in the 
north, the Red Sea in the south, the Turks call 
the Mediterranean Sea the white, probably a 
change from yellow.’ ‘In Arabic red is ahr, and 
Africa is Afir, or the land of the south.’ ‘In Latin 
Afer is used to designate an African, accordingly 
the terms Ophir and Africa are identical.’ Peters 
agrees substantially with those Egyptologists who 
would practically identify Ophir with Punt, the 
great foreign mart of Egypt, especially during the 
reign of queen Hatshepsu of the 18th dynasty (see 
art. Put). W. Max Miiller (Asien u. Huropa nach 
altigyptischen Denkmilern, 1893, p. 111 and n. 1) 
locates Punt on the Ethiopian coast of the Red 
Sea, possibly including both sides. The location 
of Ophir in the land of Punt, which is not as yet 
a fixed quantity, introduces many of the same 
questions as the location farther south on the east 
coast. Miiller says that the products of Ophir are 
all African, and only at a later date were the 
Indian articles inserted in the list. In the chief 
passage (1 K 10”) the LXX (B) does not mention 
‘peacocks’ at all, and it ‘must be held to be an 
interpolation.’ But while it is not at all improb- 
able that the ubiquitous Phenician sailors may 
have touched ports on the east coast of Africa 
in Solomon’s day, arguments based on the ethno- 
graphical representation of Gn 10 positively make 
against this view. 

(2) In the far East.—Among the most notable 
advocates of Ophir’s location at some point in 
the far East we may name the LXX, Josephus, 
Reland, Lassen, Ritter, Thenius, Murchison. 


There are three general locations which deserve 
mention: (a) Ophir is identified with Abhira, a 
nomadic people settled on the east side of the delta 
of the Indus. While gold is not found on the 
coast-line, it could have come from N.W. India 
near Kashmir. Precious stones are found in great 
abundance in India. ‘Sandal-wood’ (Heb. obs, 
var. ova>x) corresponds to the Sanscrit valgu or 
valgum; ‘peacocks’ (Heb. 27) is the equivalent 
of the Sanscrit ¢gikhi; ‘apes’ (Heb. op) is the 
Indian kapt. Largely, then, on the basis of philo- 
logy and that of the products brought to Solomon, 
Ophir was located near the mouth of the Indus. 
(6) On the basis of the LXX (Zwenpd) of 1 K 926-28, 
which indicates India on Coptic authority, Ophir 
has been located (Karl E. v. Baer) on the coasts of 
Malabar, or at Ceylon, whence nearly all of the 
products brought by Solomon’s seamen could be 
found. An old city, Supara or Uppara, in the 
region of Goa, has been identified with Ophir. 
(c) The Malay Peninsula has also had its advocates. 
While von Baer admits that this peninsula yields 
all the products required by the records, he sees an 
insuperable objection in the great distance from 
Ezion-geber. ‘The U.S. Consul, General Wildman 
of Hong Kong (Zales of the Malayan Coast, 1899, 
p- 178f.), spent about eight years in this region, 
and examined with great care the evidence at 
hand, There is a gold-producing Mt. Ophir near 
Johore, and good evidence of other kinds. After 
careful study of the subject, Wildman concludes 
that Ophir is a comprehensive term, embracing the 
entire East, the Malay Peninsula, Ceylon, India, 
and even China—the name Ophir being taken 
from this mountain because it marks a central 
point of the region to which Solomon’s ships sailed. 
‘For all ages the gold of the Malay Peninsula has 
been known; from the earliest times there has 
been intercourse between the Arabians and the 
Malays, while the Malayan was the very first of 
the far eastern countries to adopt the Moham- 
medan religion and customs. All the articles 
mentioned in the biblical account of Ophir are 
found in and about Malacca in abundance. . 
Peacocks are found [native] only in India and 
Malaya.’ 

(3) In Arabia, Southern or South-Eastern.—Gn 
10°30 appears to imply that Ophir was either 
between Sheba and Havilah or in proximity to 
them. The fact that the Joktanites settled in 
Arabia would seem to require that search be made 
for Ophir within that territory. It is of course 
assumed, because it cannot be absolutely proved, 
that this Ophir is identical with the place from 
which the Pheenician sailors brought their remark- 
able wares to enrich the coffers of Solomon. This 
territory has been the favourite location for Ophir 
from a very ancient day. Among some of its chief 
advocates we may mention Michaelis, Bochart, 
Niebuhr, Gesenius, Vincent, Seetzen, and Rosen- 
miller. One of the most enthusiastic and experi- 
enced advocates of our day is Ed. Glaser (Skizze 
der Geschichte u. Geographie Arabiens, ii. 1890, 
pp. 353-387). He arrays evidence at great length, 
and with commendable skill, to show that all good 
evidence from ancient times points to south- 
eastern Arabia, in the region of the Persian Gulf, 
as the proper location for the Ophir of Solomon’s 
day. Southern and south-eastern Arabia were 
famed in ancient times for their gold-producing 

ualities, according to the testimony of Diodorus 
Sicalde, Strabo, and Pliny. The gold of this 
region was called apyron (dmupov)-gold, because its 
purity was so marked that it needed no smelting. 
It is not improbable that the Greek name for the 
gold of that region (apyron) was applied to the 
product, since that name for the land had passed 
out of use. 
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The chief gold-producing lands of the OT were 
found in Arabia, and, for the most part, apparently, 
in the region of the Persian Gulf. We find be- 
sides Ophir: (a) Havilah, Gn 2% (and 10”); (0) 
Sheba, Ps 72! (cf. 1 K 10”), Ezk 277; (c) Parvaim 
(see art. PARVAIM), 2 Ch 3°; and also (d@) Uphaz, 
Jer 109, Dn 10% Of these, Sheba and Havilah at 
least (and possibly Parvaim) appear to be located, 
according to Gn 10”, in proximity to Ophir. And 
again we should note that Ophir was not simply 
a gold-producing land, but it was so located that 
ships called at its port or ports (1K 9*7-*8). Glaser 
(p. 368) maintains that the biblical Ophir in the 
narrow sense is the Arabian coast of the Persian 
Gulf, extending from the north to Ras Musandum, 
and that in a wider sense it extends to both sides 
of the Gulf. 

In the cuneiform records of Elam, dating from 
prior to B.c. 1000, we find that the territory be- 
tween Susa and the Persian Gulf was called Apirra 
(Apir), and as late as the 8th cent. B.c. the Elamites 
make mention of it as Apir (cf. Hommel, Gesch. Bab.- 
Assyr. p. 720; also Del., Paradies, pp. 131, 231). 

These regions of the Persian Gulf did not pro- 
duce the full list of articles brought back by the 
Pheenician and Jewish sailors, but the importance 
of this location both for land and sea trade would 
account for the presence in the emporia of trade of 
articles brought from and native in many and far- 
distant lands. 

The trip, too, from Ezion-geber to this region, 
either in the Persian Gulf or the Gulf of Oman, 
and return, in view of the periodical monsoons 
which prevail on the Red Sea, the Gulf of Aden, 
and the Indian Ocean, would occupy just about the 
required three years. 

Taking into account, then, (1) the location of 
Ophir as related to the other names mentioned in 
Gn 10; (2) the gold-prodwcing properties attributed 
to it in the OT; (3) the testimony of ancient 
authorities to its richness in the precious metal ; 
(4) the time required to make the trip in view of 
the annual monsoons; (5) the testimony of the 
cuneiform inscriptions as to the name; (6) the 
cumulative strength of these points,—it seems most 
probable that Ophir was a territory situated in 
south-eastern Arabia, in the region of the Gulfs 
of Oman and Persia. 


LITERATURE.—In addition to the many works mentioned in 
the article, see Ritter, Hrdkunde, xiv. 348-431; Commentaries 
of Delitzsch and Dillmann on Gn 1029.31, and of Benzinger (in 
Kurzer Hdcom.) and Kittel (in Nowack’s Hdkom.) on 1 K 926; 
Zockler, Eden, Ophir, Ephraim, 1893; Sprenger, Die alte 
Geographie Arabiens, 1874, p. 49ff.; Goergens, SK, 1878, 
pp. 458-475; Soetbeer, Das Goldland Ophir, 1880; Keil, Heb. 
Archdologie, pp. 617-620; Nowack, Lehrb. d. Heb. Arch. i. 
p. 248; Benzinger, Heb. Arch. p. 219; E. Meyer, Ges. d. 
Alterthums, i. §§ 185, 187, 304, 307; Herzfeld, Handelgeschichte 
d. Juden d. Alterthums, 1879; Lieblein, Handel u. Schifffahrt 
auf dem rothen Meer in alten Zeiten, 1886, Ce 142 ff. 
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A M. PRICE. 
OPHNI (35yn, lit. ‘the Ophnite’; BA om., Luc. 
’Advi).—A town of Benjamin, Jos 18"4. The site is 
unknown. It may be (but see Dillm. ad loc., and 
Buhl, GAP 178) the later Gophnah of Josephus (BJ 
Ill. ili. 5), now Jufnah, 24 miles N.W. of Bethel. 
See SWP vol. ii. sheet xiv. 


OPHRAH (775 possibly ‘fawn,’ feminine of 75). 
—There are both place and personal names in the 
OT which are derived from names of animals 
[Journ. Philol. ix. 92f.]. sy ‘dust,’ ‘ soil,’ 
suggests a derivation that agrees better with the 
transliterations of LXX). 

4. One of the Benjamite towns enumerated in 
Jos 18 (A "Ieppabd, B ’Adpd, Luc. "Adapd). It is 
included (18) in what seems to be a north-eastern 
group. This agrees with Jerome’s statement that 
it was vicus Ephrem (Ephraim) 5 Roman miles 
from Bethel, eastward (Lag. Onom.? p. 129; 


Eusebius’ text is imperfect; in it the name is Koun 
’Adpf\—Lag. p. 241). The locality so determined 
is a few miles north of Michmash, and consequently 
suits also the Ophrah of 1S 13” (LXX Topepa, 
Euseb., Jer. O¢pd). The Philistines are said to 
have sent troops from their camp at Michmash in 
the direction of Ophrah. There is even an indica- 
tion that this direction was northward. Two other 
bands went east and west respectively, it seems, 
and Saul’s troops were on the south. The modern 
et-Taiyibe, about 5 miles north-east of Bethel, has 
been suggested as the site of the ancient Ophrah 
(Robinson!, ii. 121 ff., more at length in Bibdioth. 
Sac. 1845, ii. 398). The place is described as 
strikingly situated on a conical hill, and part of 
the argument is that such a site must certainly 
have been occupied in ancient times. The distance 
from Bethel corresponds with that given by Jerome. 
But nothing more decisive can be urged. The 
suggested correspondence of the modern name 
with the ancient is too hazardous to be assigned 
any weight (Winer® sub voce). The assumption 
that the prey of Jos 15° is identical with Ophrah is 
not well founded, for Ephron is plainly on the 
north-western frontier of Judah. Eusebius’ state- 
ment, therefore, that Ephron was 20 miles north of 
Jerusalem (Lag.? p. 260), does not help to determine 
the site of Onhralt Negatively it may be argued 
that et-Tatyibe lies too far north to have been in- 
cluded in Benjamite territory (Dillm. on Jos 18”). 

Six place names, in addition to Ephron, have been 
identified with Ophrah. They are :—(1) py 2 Ch 
13° (Kethibh Dy) ; (2) "Eppa Jn 114; (3) “Eppauu 
Jos. BJ Iv. ix. 9; (4) oay 28 13% (Luc. Poppdiuu= 
2opy) ; (5) "Adalpeua 1 Mac 11¥; (6) mayb ma Mic 
1°, Regarding all of them it should be observed 
that the mere fact of their being situated on the 
borders of Judah and Ephraim (or Judea and 
Samaria) leaves it open to identify them with 
Ephron. The names also are as much equivalent 
to pray as to my, and the testimony of Eusebius is 
that, later, Ephron actually became ’Ed¢pdip (Lag.? 
p. 260; Jerome calls it Hfraeaw). A brief statement 
may be made regarding each. (1) Presumably on 
the borders of Judah and Israel, and possibly not 
distant from Bethel, in which case it may be 
Ophrah. (2) See EPHRAIM. Eusebius identifies 
it with the Ephron of Jos 15° (Lag.? p. 262), and 
so is against an identification with Ophrah. (3) 
Occupied by Vespasian on his march from Czesarea 
to Jerusalem, and named along with Bethel. But 
there is nothing to show that it was near Bethel. 
If it can be assumed that Bethel was in the 
toparchy of Gophna, which is mentioned on the 
same occasion, it might be argued that Ephraim 
was in the toparchy of Akrabatta, too far from 
Bethel to be Ophrah. (4) From Jerusalem this 
town lay in the direction of ’Qpwr7jv (B, 2S 13%, 
Luc. Zwpdiu). If that name represents Hebrew ayn 
and stands for Beth-horon (Driver, Sam. ad loc.), 
this Ephraim lay north-west of Jerusalem and 
may be identical with Ephron. The direction is 
the same, and Ephron was known to Eusebius 
as “E¢pdiw. All that supports identification with 
een 18 an uncertain resemblance of name 
which might equally be claimed for Ephron. (5) 
On the borders of Judzea and Samaria (’Agepeyud in 
Jos. Ant. XIII. iv. 9). But there is nothing to 
show at what point, whether to the east or west. 
(6) See BETH-LE-APHRAH. The direction of Ephron 
is more suitable than that of Ophrah.—For further 
references to literature see EPHRAIM. 

2. A town in Manasseh (Jg 61-24 927-32 95) dis. 
tinguished from the preceding as Ophrah (LXX 
"Eppadd; in 6" 8” Luc. "E¢pd, in 827 95 A "Edpdiu), of 
the Abiezrites (see ABIEZER). It was the home of 
Gideon, and is mentioned only in his history and 
in that ef his son Abimelech. It was situated 
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evidently on the western side of Jordan and within 
easy reach of the plain of Jezreel (Jg 6**,* cf. also 
$8), It is natural to suppose that the Abiezrites 
were apprehensive of Midianite attack when they 
took the offensive. Jg 9 does not imply the close 
proximity of Shechem. Abimelech’s relations with 
that town are expressly accounted for by his kin- 
ship. The area within which the site may be 
looked for is accordingly sufficiently wide. No 
modern name closely resembling the ancient has 
been pointed out. (Suggestions in Schwarz, Geog. 
1850, p. 158; van de Velde, Memoir, p. 337; 
PEF St 1876, p. 197, by Conder, who quotes an 
Arabic translation of Samar. Chron. which gives 
Fer‘ata, 6 miles west of Shechem, for Ophrah). 
Some of the places already named because of their 
identification with Ophrah of Benjamin have also 
been identified with this Ophrah. The third of 
them may have been as far north as to come 
within the boundaries of Manasseh. 

3. A family or clan (B Tod¢epd, A Todopd, Luc. 
"E¢p4@) in the tribe of Judah, according to the list 
of the Chronicler (1 Ch 44). There are certainly 
names of towns in this list, and this may be one, 
the Judzean Ephron or even the Benjamite Ophrah. 
Border towns may be counted at one time to 
Benjamin, at another to Judah. 

W. B. STEVENSON. 

OR.—There are obsolete uses of this word in 
AV. 1. For defore, Ps 90? ‘Before the mountains 
were brought forth, or ever thou hadst formed the 
earth’; Pr 8% ‘or ever the earth was’; so Ec 12, 
Ca 62, Dn 6%, Sir 181%. All the examples are of 
‘or ever,’ and all are retained in RV. The RV has 
even introduced the phrase into Ec 12:2. The 
Amer. RV allows it in Ps 90? but substitutes ‘while’ 
in Ec 121:2-6, In other writers we find ‘or’ alone, as 
Dn 8% Cov. ‘It wylbe longe or it come to passe’; 
Hos 8° Coy. ‘ How longe wil it be, or they can be 
clensed?’; Ex 10° Tind. ‘ How longe shall it be, or 
thou wilt submyt thy selfe to me?’ As an ex- 
ample of ‘ or ever’ take Shaks. Hamlet, 1. ii. 183— 

‘Would I had met my dearest foe in heaven, 
Or ever I had seen that day, Horatio.’ 
The word in this sense is probably a corruption of 
Anglo-Saxon aer, which is properly represented in 
modern English by ‘ere,’ but is found in early 
English under various forms, as er, ear, yer.t We 
find also ‘or ere,’ as Milton, Nativity, 85— 
‘The shepherds on the lawn, 
Or ere the point of dawn, 
Sate simply chatting in a rustick row.’ 
And ‘ere ever’ is found in Sir 237° ‘He knew all 
things ere ever they were created,’ RV ‘or ever.’ 

2. For either.—1 S 26 ‘Or his day shall come 
to die; or he shall descend into battle, and perish.’ 
Cf. Shaks. Henry V. I. 11. 12— 

‘We pray you to proceed, 
And justly and religiously unfold 
Why the law Salique, that they have in France, 
Or should, or should not, bar us in our claim.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

ORACLE.—A Divine utterance given for man’s 
guidance (2 S 16 133), or the place in which such 
utterances were usually given. In OT the word 
in EV is intended to have the latter meaning in 
1 K 616, where Solomon, in building his temple, 
makes a Most Holy Place for an oracle, and in 7® 
8% 8 2 Ch 316 4% 59 85; also Ps 287, where, however, 
the correct meaning of the Heb. is given in RVm 

*It may be argued that it is not the writer that mentions 
Ophrah (Moore’s J) who localizes the battle in the plain of 
Jezreel. That does not seem to matter, unless it be suggested 
that Ophrah was not Gideon’s home in this other source. 
Besides, the grounds for refusing 6%3 to J may be challenged, if 
they are only that 8*21 is his and that 8° is inconsistent with 

33 
/ + This form is found in the 1611 ed. of AV, Nu 1133 ‘ While the 
flesh was yet betweene their teeth, yer it was chewed’; 1411 
‘ How long will it be yer they beleeve me?’ 


‘the innermost place of thy sanctuary.’* In the 
Apocr. (Sir 33°) it is used in a wider sense of 
any supernatural utterance, and (Sir 36) of the 
manifestation of the Divine Will in Sion. The 
Israelites used to ask for Divine guidance in any 
enterprise (1 S 28°) by means of Urim and Thum- 
mim (which see). In NT ‘oracle’ (Adyov) stands 
for a Divine utterance, and generally refers to OT 
Scriptures, ¢.g. Ac 78 Moses is said to have re- 
ceived living oracles in the wilderness, i.e. com- 
mands from the living God. In Ro 3? the Jews 
are the favoured nation, because to them were 
entrusted the oracles of God. In He 5" the first 
principles of the oracles of God are mentioned as 
needing to be taught afresh to the Hebrews. St. 
Peter says (1 P 4%), ‘If any man speak, let him 
speak as the oracles of God.’ 

Among the Greeks till the time of the Persian 
war, oracles were in high repute, that of Delphi 
enjoying the pre-eminence. Answers were given 
either orally, in which case they were usually in 
hexameter verse and of ambiguous interpretation, 
or by signs or dreams. They had a most important 
influence on Gr. colonization, since questions were 
generally addressed to them about the place to be 
colonized (Herod. v. 42). The Romans as a nation 
did not consult oracles for divine guidance. 
Prophesying by means of lots (sortes) was prac- 
tised at Praeneste and other places. In imperial 
times, however, the custom became prevalent, and 
foreign as well as native deities were consulted. 
Lucan (Phars. ix. 577) has expressed in noble 
words the contempt felt by the Romans for 
divination: ‘Non vocibus ullis numen eget,’ etc. 
The emperor Theodosius at the end of the 4th cent. 
forbade the publication of oracles. Sortes Ver- 
giltane had a wide influence in the Middle Ages, 
and recourse to them was forbidden by the Church. 

C. H. PRICHARD. 

ORATOR.—For AV Is 3? (RV ‘enchanter’) see 
DIVINATION. In Ac 24! we are told that ‘the high 
priest Ananias came down with certain elders, and 
with an orator, one Tertullus’; and a short speech 
delivered by Tertullus isgiven. The orator (677wp), 
who differed from the professional lawyer (vwris- 
consultus or voutxés), was the skilled speaker who 
was hired to present the case in court. His train- 
ing was rhetorical not legal, so that he does not 
quite correspond to our barrister. The need of his 
employment arose partly, as was natural, from the 
necessity of having the case well stated, partly 
from the fact that the language of the courts was 
Latin. So Valerius Maximus (ii. 2. 2) quotes it as 
an instance of the manner in which the magistrates 
guarded the majesty of the Roman people, that 
even in Greece and Asia they refused to give 
responsa except in Latin. Many young Romans 
started their oratorical career by practising in the 
provinces. A good illustration of the duties of the 
pyrwp will be found in the lengthy Petition of 
Dionysia to the Prefect (Grenfell and Hunt, 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri, pt. i. pp. 160, 162). 

A. C, HEADLAM. 

ORCHARD (075 pardés, mapddecos).—Pardés, a 
loan-word from the Zend, is used in three places: 
Ec 2° where it is tr? AV ‘orchards,’ RV ‘parks,’ 
Vule. pomaria ; Ca 4% AV and RV text ‘ orchard,’ 
RVm ‘paradise,’ Vulg. paradisus; Neh 2° AV and 
RV text ‘forest,’ RVm ‘park,’ Vulg. saltws. Doubt- 
less the term pardés (probably ‘enclosure’) had the 
same generic meaning as ganndah, including gardens, 


* The EY tr. ‘ oracle’ follows Aq. and Symm. ypyuerioripioy 
(Vulg. oraculwm) on the incorrect theory that the Heb. term 
7°31 (which really means ‘the part behind’) was derived from 
ya7 ‘speak’ (see Oa. Heb. Lew. 6.v.). ‘Oracle’ is also uniform 
tr.in RVm of vd (AV Burvzn), e.g. 2 K 925, Is 131 1428 151 ete., 
and in text of Pr 301 311 (AV ‘ prophecy’), where the same Heb 
term occurs. 
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orchards, and parks. Hence it is legitimate to tr. 
it by different words according to the context. It 
is applied by Diodorus Siculus (ii. 10) to the hang- 
ing gardens of Babylon. Xenophon (Anad. i. 287) 
describes a park, belonging to Cyrus, like the game 
preserves of Europe, under this name. 

G. E. Post. 

ORDER (like ‘ordain’ from Lat. ordo, ordinis, 
and through the French ordre, a form which arose 
from the old Fr. ordene, ordine by changing to 
7, aS in diacre from diaconus, and Londres from 
Londinum—see Brachet, Fr. Ltymol. Dict. § 163 ; 
ef. also ‘coffer’ and ‘coffin,’ the same in origin 
and formerly also in meaning).—The subst. ‘order’ 
has the following meanings in AV— 

1. Position or proper place, Ezk 41° ‘One over 
another, and thirty in order’ (nny); 1 Co 15° ‘Every 
man in his own order’ (év 7@ idlw rdéyuwart); Lk 18 
‘He executed the priests’ office before God in the 
order of his course’ (év 77 rdfer) ; 1 Co 14% ‘Let all 
things be done decently and in order” (kara rdéw). 
The phrase ‘in order’ has this meaning. It 
occurs frequently with the verbs ‘lay,’ place,’ 
‘set,’ always as the tr. of a simple verb, as 1 Co 
11*4 ‘The rest will I set in order when I come’ 
(duardEouat). Once (Ps 40°) the Heb. verb 7y to 
arrange, is tr. ‘reckon up in order.’ 

In Lk 13, Ac 114 1823* xafeZys is translated ‘in order.’ The 
meaning is in proper sequence; but Blass, writing on Lk 13, 
disputes that meaning, and holds that the reference is not to 
arrangement, but to completeness. St. Luke promises not a 
chronological arrangement of events, but a complete record so 
far as he could gather it; St. Peter, in his narrative of the 
reception of the Gentiles, did not omit any important fact. See 
Philology of Gospels, p. 18f. 

2. Position in office, rank.—This is the meaning 
of Ps 110* ‘Thou art a priest for ever after the 
order of Melchizedek’ (Heb. [1729] dibhrah, found 
also in Ec 3!8 74 8? in the phrase n2377>y ‘because 
of’), which is so often quoted in the Ep. to 
the Hebrews (5% 1° 67 711 dis. 17. 21), according to the 
LXX rendering xara riv rdév. The Eng. phrase 
comes from the Vulg. secundum ordinem. The 
reference is to the position of Melchizedek as both 
priest and king. Cf. Wyclif, Select Eng. Works, 
lili. 121, ‘Lucifer wiste that God moste be above 
hym, bot he coveyted an ordir in servise of God 
whiche that God wolde not.’ 

3. Arrangement or orderly array, Job 10” ‘A 
land of darkness... without any order’ (a 70°) ; 
Col 2° ‘joying and beholding your order’ (juav riv 
rdéw, Lightfoot, ‘your orderly array’: Ltft. thinks 
it is a military metaphor, suggested by St. Paul’s 
enforced companionship with the soldiers of the 
Pretorian guard ; but Abbott holds that the idea 
of a well-ordered State lies much nearer than that 
of an army—see Abbott in Intern. Crit. Com.) ; 
1 Es 1° ‘The priests and Levites . .. stood in 
very comely order’ (evmperés) ; Wis 79 ‘She [wis- 
dom] is more beautiful than the sun, and above all 
the order of the stars’ (vrép macav dorpwv Oéow ; 
Vulg. super omnem dispositionem stellarum, RV 
‘above all the constellations of the stars,’ RVm 
‘above every arrangement of stars’); 1 Mac 6” 
‘They marched on safely and in order’ (reray- 
Hévws). In Jg 17 for ‘a suit of apparel’ (Heb. 
o132 72y) the margin has ‘an order of garments,’ 
which is an attempt to translate the Heb. literally. 
Here may be noticed the obsolete phrase ‘take 
order for,’ which occurs in 2 Mac 427 «As for the 
money that he had promised unto the king, he 
took no good order for it’ (ode edrdxre; Vulg. 
nihil agebat ; Wye. 1888 ‘he dide no thing’; Cov. 
‘he dyd nothinge therin’; Gen. ‘he toke none 
order for it’; RV ‘nothing was duly paid,’ RVm 


* The only remaining occurrences of zaOeZ%s are Lk 81 iy ca 
xabetns, AV ‘afterward,’ RV ‘soon afterwards’; and Ac 324 ga 
... tay xabeZjs, AV ‘from... those that follow after,’ RV 
‘from . . . them that followed after.’ 


‘was in due order’). The Eng. phrase reaneve 
make proper arrangements to secure a particular 
end. Ie find it a Rhem. NT, note to Jn 1978 
‘The marvelous respect that Christ had to his 
mother, vouchsaving to speak to her, and to take 
order for her even from the crosse in the middes of 
his infinite anguishes and mysteries aworking for 
mankind,’ as well as in the note to Ac 19”. Cf. 
also Knox, Hist. 366, ‘He had there also taken 
order for the home coming of the Earle of Lennox’ ; 
and Rutherford, Letters, No. xviii. ‘I hope our 
Lord, who sent His angel with a measuring line in 
his hand to measure the ene and breadth of 
Jerusalem, in token he would not want a foot 
length or inch of his own free heritage, shall take 
order with those who have taken away many acres 
of His own land from him.’ A simular phrase is 
found in 1 Mac 164 ‘Simon was visiting the cities 
that were in the country, and taking care for the 
good ordering of them’ (gpovrifw ris émmeelas 
avrav). For the general use of the word in this 
sense of orderly arrangement, cf. Forty-Two Articles 
of 1553 (Gibson, i. 71), ‘ profitable for an ordre and 
comelinesse’ (Lat. ad ordinem et decorum); Spenser, 
FQ I. ix. 15— 
‘But soone the knights with their bright-burning blades, 
Broke their rude troupes, and orders did confound.’ 


4, Prescribed custom, 1 Ch 6” 153 ‘we sought 
him not after the due order,’ 23%1, 2 Ch 84 ‘He 
appointed, according to the order of David his father, 
the courses of the priests to their service’ (Heb. 
always mishpat); 1 Es 1° ‘Offer the passover in 
order’ (é€v rdéec). Cf. Rogers’ note on Ly 7° ‘ Tres- 
pace after the order of the scrypture signifyeth 
somtyme all the lyffe past which we have Tyved in 
infidelyte.’ The modern meaning of ‘command’ 
easily arose out of this. It is not found in AV, but 
the following passages approach it, 1 Es 81° ‘I have 
given order, that such of the nation of the Jews 

. . as are willing and desirous, should go with 
thee’ (mpocéraéa); 1 Mac 9% ‘He could no more 
speak anything nor give order concerning his 
house’ (év7ef\acOar); 1 Co 161 ‘As I have given 
order to the churches of Galatia’ (@omep diéraéa, RV 
‘as I gave order’). 

The verb ‘to order’ is always used in the obso- 
lete sense of place properly, arrange, or direct. 
Thus Ly 244 ‘He shall order the lamps upon the 
pure candlestick’; Jer 46° ‘Order ye the buckler 
and shield, and draw near to battle’; Job 234 ‘I 
would order my cause before him’; Ps 11918 «Order 
my steps in thy word’; Jg 6° ‘Build an altar... 
in the ordered place’; 13! ‘How shall we order 
the child?’; Jth 2° ‘He ranged them, as a great 
army is ordered for the war’; Wis 8! ‘Sweetly 
doth she [wisdom] order all things’ (dvoKce?, Vulg. 
disponit) ; 9° ‘That he should. . . order the world 
according to equity’ (dry, Vulg. disponat) ; 12% 
151, Sir 2% ‘Order thy way aright.’ Cf. Ps 408 Pr. 
Bk., and other passages (given in Driver’s Par. 
Psalter, p. 478); also Fuller, Holy Warre, 185, 
‘The Christians were ordering themselves in aray’; 
More, Utopia, ii. 7 (Robinson’s tr.), ‘They define 
virtue to be life ordered according to nature’; and 
Shaks. Rich. II. 11. ii. 109— 

‘ If I know how or which way to order these affairs, 
Thus thrust disorderly into my hands, 
Never believe me.’ 

Orderly, which is properly an adj., is used as 
an adv. in Ac 214 ‘thou thyself also walkest 
orderly.’ Cf. Jer 32" Cov. ‘it was orderly sealed’ ; 
Golding, Calvin’s Job, 571, ‘We know that in God’s 
Church all things ought to be handled orderly and 
comely, as Saint Paule sayth’; and Pr. Bk. ‘The 
New Testament... shall be read over orderly 
every year thrice.’ RV introduces the word as an 
adj. into Jg 66, 1 Ti 3%, J. HASTINGS. 
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ORDAIN, ORDINANCE.—There are eleven Heb. 
or Aram. words translated ‘ordain’ in the OT of AV, 
and in the Apocr. and NT no fewer than twenty- 
one Greek words* are so translated. When we add 
three Lat. words found in 2 Es we see that the 
Eng. verb had a wide range of meaning. Its 
meanings may, notwithstanding, be gathered 
under four heads. 1. To put in its proper place 
(the deriv. of the word is ordo, ordinis =‘ order’), 
make ready for any purpose. Thus Lk 141° Tind. 
‘A certayne man ordened a greate supper, and 
bade many’; Ac 68 Wye. ‘Thei ordeyneden false 
witnessis’; He 10° Tind. ‘A bodie hast thou 
ordeyned me’; Berners, roissart, 18, ‘There was 
ordained three great battles (=divisions) afoot’ ; 
and Shaks. Rom. and Jul. tv. v. 84— 

‘All things that we ordained festival, 
Turn from their office to black funeral.’ 
In AV this meaning is found in Ps 7% ‘He or- 
daineth his arrows against the persecutors,’ 132%, 
Che L7?, is 30", Hab P20 He 98.) (2. Toréring 
into existence, establish, as Dt 32° Tind. ‘Is not he 
thy father and thyne owner? hath he not made 
the and ordeyned the?’?; Mk 7 Tind. ‘Making 
the worde of God of none effecte, through youre 
awne tradicions which ye have ordeyned’; 12} 
Tind. ‘A certayne man planted a vineyarde... 
and ordeyned a wyne presse’; He 3! Tind. ‘He 
that ordeyned all thinges is god’; Shaks. J Henry 
VI. Iv. i. 33— 
‘When first this order was ordained, my lords, 
Knights of the garter were of noble birth.’ 
So in AV, Nu 28° ‘It is a continual burnt offering, 
which was ordained in Mount Sinai for a sweet 
SA VOUIy= te he 11982193 SP 3782-18 as 96125 2 HSsi62) om 7. 
3. To decree or enact: thus Irish Articles of 
Religion (1615), art. 11, ‘God from all eternity did 
by his unchangeable counsel ordain whatever in 
time should come to pass’; Milton, PZ vii. 187— 
‘To Him 
Glory and praise whose wisdom had ordained 
Good out of evil to create.’ 
In AV this meaning occurs in Est 97 ‘The Jews 
ordained ... that they would keep these two 
days,’ 1 Es 674 878, 2 Es 7/7 814, To 1° 87, Ad. Est 14%, 
1 Mac 4° 7, 1 Co 27, Eph 2% 4. To destine, set 
apart, appoint. This is the most frequent use of 
the word in AV, but it must not be confounded 
with the modern eccles. use, which does not occur. 
It is found in 2 K 23°, 2 Ch 11 ‘He ordained him 
priests for the high places,’ Jer 15, Dn 2%, 1 Es 8®, 
Ad. Est 138, Wis 92, Sir 48, 1 Mac 3° 10, Mk 344, 
Ait) WBS, Ae TEE TOES TIBES ERS TS Nee Tho) 7A Use IL AEs 
27, Tit 15, He 5! 8°, Jude‘. Cf. Gn 244 Tind. 
‘The same is she that thou hast ordened for thy 
servaunte Isaac’; Shaks. J Henry VJ. 1. 1. 171— 
‘To Eltham will I, where the young king is, 
Being ordained his special governor, 
And for his safety there I’ll best devise.’ 

Ordinance. — The translators of the Rhemish 
version complain of the ‘corrupt translation of 
Heretikes’ in rendering dicaduara in Lk 1° by 
‘ordinances.’ Their own word is ‘justifications,’ 
and they say, ‘ This word is so usual in the Scrip- 
tures (namely [=especially] in the Psal. 118) to 
signifie the commaundements of God, because the 


* The Heb. words are: Twy Nu 286, 1 K 1282.33; 40’ 1 Ch 922, 
Ps 82; 0°’ or DY 1 Ch 179, Ps 815, Hab 112; Jn1 2 K 23°, Jer 15; 
poy 2Ch 1115; ;:37 Ps 88; oy Ps 13217, Is 3033; Syn Ps 713; 
nbw Is 2612; 0°p7 Est 927; x3D or 73D Dn 224, And the Greek 
words: a&vade/zvuus 1 Es 823; yivouos Ac 122; ypégm To 16; 
diereoow 1 Co 717 914, Gal 319; diDeapes 1Es 849; Darran ee 1Es 
634: dxrivw Sir 715; txivéoow To 875 terns 1 Mac 459 749; xzabic- 
ans 1 Mac 355 1020, Tit 15, He 5183; xuraypigw Sir 4810; xx70- 
cxsvatw Wis 92, He 96; xpivw Ac 164; spf Ad. Est 149, Ac 1042 
1731; woiéw Mk 314; xpoypiqu Jude4; xposroiucet Eph 210; 
xpoopitw 1 Co 27; réccm Ad. Est 136, Ac 1348, Ro 131; ciOqus Jn 
1516, 1 Ti 27; gees Ac 1423, The words in 2 Es are conservo 
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keeping of them is justification, and the Greeke is 
alwaies so fully correspondent to the same, that 
the Heretikes in this place (otherwise pretending 
to esteeme much of the Greeke) blush not to say, 
that they avoid this word of purpose, against the 
justification of the Papists. And therefore one 
[Beza] useth Tullies word forsooth, in Latin con- 
stituta, and his scholars in their English Bibles say 
Ordinances.’ 'The word is, however, used by the 
‘Heretikes’ for dicalwua only thrice, Lk 1°, He 
91-10. For other Heb. and Greek words it is fre- 
quently employed, but the meaning is always 
‘that which has been ordained or appointed.’ 
‘Ordnance’ (the appointed size or bore of acannon, 
thence transferred to the cannon itself) is the same 
word, and was not distinguished in spelling in Old 
English. Thus Erasmus, Commune Crede, fol. 31, 
‘This fayth doth arme us, and make us bolde 
without ony feare, and invincible agaynst all the 
engynes and all the ordinaunce of the world and of 
the deville.’ J. HASTINGS. 


ORDINATION.—It is not easy to trace in NT 
any precise form of ordination or consecration to 
ecclesiastical office. When our Lord sent forth 
the Ten (Jn 20”-?3) He breathed on them, and 
said, ‘Receive (a gift of the) Holy Spirit,’ ete. 
But this is a consecration rather of the whole 
body than of the individuals present; and at all 
events we do not find the symbolism repeated. 
The Seven (Ac 6°-*) were chosen by the people and 
set before the apostles, who prayed and laid their 
hands on them. The consecration of Barnabas 
and Saul (Ac 1378) for their work was by direct 
command of the Holy Spirit—there is no election 
this time, but the prophets and teachers fast and 
pray, and lay their hands on them, and so dismiss 
them. In the course of their journey (Ac 14%) 
they appoint (xeporovncaytes as 2 Co 8%—mere 
appointment, not laying on of hands) elders in 
every church, and after prayer with fastings 
commend them to the Lord. This is all that 
we hear of the consecration of elders. Timothy 
held a higher position. He is told (1 Ti 3) what 
sort of men bishops ought to be, and (5) how to 
deal with them. But 5” (lay hands hastily on 
no man) cannot refer to ordination, for the whole 
current of thought 15 runs on offenders, not on 
officials (Ellicott, Hort, etc.). But what of 
Timothy’s own consecration? In 1Ti 1% the 
apostle commits this deposit to him ‘according 
to the prophecies which led the way to thee’ (xara 
Tas mpoayovous él o& mpopyreias). He is also told 
(414) not to neglect ‘the gift that is in thee, which 
was given to thee through prophecy with the laying 
on of the hands of the body of elders’ (61a rpopyrelas 
wera eribécews Tov xeipy Tod mpecBureplov). And 
he is further reminded (2 Ti 1°) to stir into flame 
‘the gift of God which is in thee through the 
laying on of my hands’ (dia rs émibécews Tey Xerpeiv 

ov). 

: These passages fall into two sharply contrasted 
groups. (a) The Seven are chosen by the people, 
the elders in Ac 14% seem nominated by the 
apostles. After that, they are commended to 
God with prayer, joined in one case to its cus- 
tomary accessory of fasting, in the other to its 
natural symbolism of the laying on of hands. 
(6) Saul and Barnabas are nominated by the 
Holy Spirit through prophecy, and also Timothy ; 
for ‘the prophecies which led the way to thee 
must have been commands to separate Timothy 
as Saul and Barnabas were separated before. 
After that, hands are laid,—in the earlier case 
by the prophets and teachers with prayer and 
fasting ; in the later by St. Paul and the body of 
elders, pretty certainly at_Lystra. This close 
parallel seems to establish Hort’s contention, that 
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Timothy’s consecration was not to a definite church 
office, but to the work of an evangelist (2 Ti 4°), as 
St. Paul’s companion in the place of Barnabas. 
See, further, Hort, The Christian Ecclesia, 1897, 
and cf. art. LAYING ON OF HANDS. 
H. M. GwWATKIN. 

OREB and ZEEB (2719, a} ‘raven,’ ‘ wolf,’ ’Qp78, 
Zn8).—TIwo Midianite princes captured and slain 
by the Ephraimites after Gideon’s victory, Jg 7° 
8, Ps 834, Is 10%, ef. 94. The places where they 
fell were remembered by the Rock of Oreb and the 
Wine-press of Zeeb, perhaps near the point where 
the Wady Far‘ah in Ephraim falls into the Jordan 
(Moore); Osh el-Ghurab in Judah (Conder) seems 
too far south. It is noticeable that Oreb and Zeeb 
are animal names, such as occur in the totem stage 
of society. In times when totemism prevailed, 
clans were often named after animals; so it has 
been suggested that Oreb and Zeeb were names of 
Midianite clans (Stade, G@VJi. 189): if they were 
individuals, the names would belong to the stage 
when the totem tribe was passing into a national 
organization of society (Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, 
114). According to Is 10° the slaughter of Midian, 
not of the chiefs alone, took place at the rock of 
Oreb; but this divergence from the narrative in 
Jgis merely an inaccuracy of tradition, and need 
not imply a different account. The narrative, Jg 
7483, is assigned to E; parallel to this is another 
account, Jg 8*#! J, in which the Midianite chiefs 
are kings, and their names Zebah and Zalmunna 
(wh. see). See art. GIDEON and note tf. 

G. A. COOKE. 

OREN (jk ‘fir-tree’; B "Apard cal "AuBpdv, A 
’"Apdv).—A son of Jerahmeel, 1 Ch 2”. The correct- 
ness of the MT vocalization is doubtful; perhaps it 
should be N=‘ wild goat’ (cf. Gn 36°°=1 Ch 1%, 
and Stade, GVJ i. 409). 


ORGAN.—See Music. 


ORION.—The common noun fésil_is of frequent 
occurrence in OT, especially in the Wisdom litera- 
ture, and is regularly tr‘ ‘fool’ or ‘foolish.’ At 
Am 58, Job 9° 38°! our Versions have correctly 
treated it as a proper noun, and rendered it by 
‘Orion.’ At Is 13 the true tr® of the same word 
is ‘and the Orions thereof,’ z.¢. the great constella- 
tions such as Orion. It has also been suggested 
that at Job 15” késtl (Orion) should be substituted 
for kesel (flanks); but this is very doubtful. Sa‘adya, 
Abulwalid, and others have thought that /ésé/ is 
Canopus in Argo, the second brightest star in our 
heavens [cf. Am 58]. The evidence of the ancient 
VSS is strongly in favour of the identification 
with Orion. The LXX has 6 ’Qplwy at Is 13”, 
Job 38%; Jerome, ‘Orion’ at Am 5%, Job 99; the 
Targ. xb) (giant) at Is 13”, Job 99 38%!; the Pesh. 
gabara (giant) at Am 58, Job 99 38%, The devia- 
tions, such as “Eozepos (LXX, Job 99) and ‘ Arc- 
turus’ (Jerome, Job 38%), do but illustrate the 
admitted fact that absolute certainty on these 
points is unattainable. The literal meaning of the 
Heb. word falls in with the evidence just adduced, 
if késid=‘fleshy,’ ‘fat,’ and, as overloaded with 
fat, ‘foolish and arrogant.’ It would therefore 
easily become the name of a giant who was sup- 
posed to have rebelled against God, and after his 
death was punished by being chained in the 
heavens. Job 38%! seems to sanction this; the 
word médshékoth having, indeed, been rendered 
‘girdle’ by Hitzig, but more probably meaning, 
like the cognate Arabic word, ‘ bands’ or ‘ fetters.’ 
On this interpretation the stars which we call the 
Belt are looked on as a chain which none but the 
Almighty can unloose, and the poet’s thought was 
that God alone can ‘release the earth from 
Winter’s sterile bands.’ It must, however, be 


admitted that there is no other proof of the 
Hebrews having conceived of this constellation as 
a chained figure. The attempt to show that Orion 
and Nimrod are identical must be pronounced a 
failure. The Chron. Pasch. says that in Orion 
the Persians saw Nimrod. Josephus (Ant, I. v. 2) 
makes the latter a rebel against God [cf. Dante, 
Inferno, xxxi. 41-81, Purg. xii. 33-35]; the later 
Arabic writers speak of him as chained in heaven 
for haughtiness. But these witnesses are too late 
to be of much value. The Bab. Talmud (Bera- 
choth 58b) refers to the visibility of Orion during 
the hot season,—our dog-days,—saying that but for 
the heat of Orion the world could not stand the 
cold of the Scorpion, and but for the cold of the 
Scorpion could not stand the heat of Orion. In 
this connexion it should be remembered that in 
Syria this constellation is visible during a greater 
part of the year than with us, and rises 17° higher 
above the horizon. f 

The mythological fancy of many nations has 
played around these brilliant stars. New Zea- 
landers called the Belt the Elbow of Maui or the 
Stern of Tamererete’s canoe. Norsemen saw in it 
Frigga’s Spindle. To the Esquimaux these stars 
were seal-hunters who lost their way home. In 
classic legend Orion is a handsome Beotian giant 
and hunter. The Odyssey, xi. 309, 310, says of 
Otus and Ephialtes— ; 

os 39 unulorove Opirbe Celdupos kpoupoe 
zal word xurriorovs meTe ye xAvTOV ’Opinva, 
Again, xi. 572-575— 4 
Tov dt peer? ’Oplavee rerdpiov eicevonow 
Orpus Geod ElAsivra war’ caoponeAoy AEiLudvary 
TOUS adres xoTimegvey EV oloroAciosy OpecoiY 
Kepoly Exwy pomnroy wayyarnsov, aley coryes. 
In the Iliad, xviii. 486, the cOévos ’Qplwvos forms 
part of an enumeration of important star groups. 
The Egyptians recognized in Orion (whom they 
called Sahw) the soul of Horus. The constellation 
is represented in the round zodiac which was dis- 
covered at Denderah and in the astronomical 
drawings in the Ramesseum at Thebes. The 
most interesting mythology, so far as Orion is 
concerned, is that of the Euphrates valley. In 
the ancient star-maps of that land Orion is net 
as Duwuzi (=Tammuz, Ezk 814), and appears as a 
hunter accompanied by his dogs. In the earliest 
ages the sun was the great heavenly hunter; 
afterwards Orion took his place. Hence the dogs 
of the latter hunt the hare (the moon). Aratus, 
in the Phenomena, writes— 
‘And ceaselessly beneath Orion’s feet 
The hare is ever chased.’ : 

With respect to the name, Brown remarks : ‘ His 
name Urién- Aorién - Oarién-Orién would = an 
original Akkadian Uru-anna (‘‘ Light of Heaven,” 
i.e. the sun), as the moon is Urw-ki(*‘ Light of the 
earth”).’ Hommel says that the Sumerian name 
was shu-gi. 

LITERATURE.—See Brown, ‘Celestial Equator of Aratus,’ p. 457 
of Trans. of Ninth Cong. of Orienialists, and literature referred 
to in notes there; also, in same Zans., Hommel, ‘Bab. und 
Hgyp. Gottergeneal.,’ p. 284. J. TAYROR: 


ORNAMENT is in RV the tr™ of “y in every 
instance except Pr 25, where the Heb. is.bn. In 
other instances RV gives a more specialized render- 
ing for ‘ornament’ of AV: as ‘chaplet’ (livyah, 
Pr 1° 4°); ‘garland’ (p&ér, Is 61!); ‘crescents’ 
(sahdronim, Jg 8%-%); ‘anklets’ (dkhdsim, Is 
3'8) ; ‘ankle-chains’ (zé‘ddéth, Is 3%); ‘plating’ 
(‘dphuddah, Is 30”). This last probably refers to 
the richly embroidered cloth mate which the image 
was partly covered. At the present day, in a 
shrine-chamber there is such a cloth spread over 
the ridge of the stone-tomb on which the devotee, 
usually a woman interceding with regard to child- 
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lessness, sits while making the petition and vow 
to the saint. The same belief in the immanence of 
power and personality in the clothing is seen in 
Elisha’s taking of Elijah’s mantle (2 K 21%), the 
obtaining of St. Paul’s handkerchiefs (Ac 192), 
and in the superstitious use of holy relics generally. 
RV has ‘apparel’ instead of ‘ornament’ in 1 P 34 

The Bible abounds in references to the apprecia- 
tion of ornament, and at the present day in the 
East the love of decoration is deep-seated and 
universal. The laying aside of ornaments appears 
in Ex 334" as a token of mourning. One of the 
eminent services rendered by Assyrian and Egyp- 
tian archeology has been the revelation of the 
wonderful proficiency to which these nations had 
attained in the cutting and setting of gems, and 
in the designing of gold and silver ornaments. 

The investigation of the place and value of orna- 
ment in the Bible does not necessarily imply that 
the Oriental estimate is faultless because it is 
interwrought with Scripture metaphor and teach- 
ing. The Bible does not differ from other litera- 
ture when referring to the customs and preferences 
of those addressed, the one requirement being that 
the statements should correspond with fact. The 
same simple recognition of things as they are that 
characterizes its references to natural and in- 
dustrial surroundings and family relationships 
also marks its allusions to the Oriental love of 
ornament, and its illustrative use of articles of 
beauty and decoration. 

Oriental life is pervaded by the charm of the 
picturesque and the attractiveness of whatever is 
unique or magnificent. The reality of the gratifi- 
cation afforded by it is evidenced by the presence 
of ornament in little things, and its preservation 
even when in conflict with comfort and activity. 
Male costume has many embellishments that we 
are accustomed to regard as feminine, and the last 
stage is often reached in which thé man proclaims 
the apparel. The day-labourer feels himself to be 
on a higher level if he can wear a shirt with loose 
pendant sleeves and a skirt long enough to reach 
the ground. Until quite recent times the wearing 
of soft woollen cloth was jealously restricted to 
the patriarchal emirs and ruling families (cf. Lk 
75), An Oriental cabman in arranging his coloured 
head-napkin for protection from the sun crosses it 
under the chin and throws the loose ends over his 
shoulders to hang down the back and wave in the 
wind. In the course of an hour he may have to re- 
arrange it several times, but he never ties a knot 
or fastens it with a pin, as that would destroy the 
picturesqueness of the flowing form. A _ photo- 
graph always shows the cheek that has a mole or 
‘beauty spot.’ The common water-jar, in addition 
to its own beauty of form, has usually a waved line of 
etching or colour-stain around the neck. Camels 
and donkeys have the hair cropped so as to show 
ornamental patterns on the legs. The stonework 
of the village fountain generally has some orna- 
mental treatment. Doors of peasants’ houses have 
intricate geometrical patterns. Houses are built 
in alternate layers of dark and light coloured 
stone. The arch abounds in the humblest archi- 
tecture. The lattice-screen covering the lower 
half of the window is ornamentally developed in 
lemon and walnut wood into the beautiful and 
intricate meshrabiyeh work. Infants in swaddling- 
clothes have the edges of the eyelids blackened 
with antimony from the paint-horn (cf. the name 
Keren-happuch, Job 4214), the finger-nails stained 
with the raw-sienna brown of henna-dye (Ca 14 
433), and the little wrist is adorned with a few 
bangles of coloured glass. The appearance of 
unusual beauty in a child, as in the case of Moses, 
is such a source of gratification to the parents that 
the fact must not be referred to without reverent 


allusion to the Giver of all good. Such particulars 
from the common life of the people indicate the 
general attachment to ornament, and suggest that 
any symbolical use of things outwardly ornamental 
would receive easy and sympathetic recognition. 

The chief materials of ornament are those which 
Achan coveted (Jos 7), namely, gold and richly- 
woven cloth. Ornaments of gold, silver, and 
copper are still worn by women in the nose and 
ears, on the neck, arms, and ankles, as alluded to 
in the Bible. 


FEMALE ORNAMENTS : HORN, BHLT-BUCKLES, BRACELETS, AMULETS, 


The attachment to jewellery (Jer 2°) was 
recently illustrated in the Lebanon in the case 
of a young wife who, in a time of dangerous sick- 
ness, had the picture of the Virgin brought from 
the church, and tied to the frame her best pair of 
ear-rings as a votive-prayer for recovery. Shortly 
afterwards, her husband found her weeping, and, 
guessing the cause of her distress, assured her that 
he meant to buy back the ear-rings from the priest ! 

In the Arabian Nights there is constant allusion 
to the beautiful clothes worn by the heroes and 
heroines whose exploits are recorded. Lucian, in 
his Dialogues of the Dead (‘ The Pagan Olympus’), 
contrasts the gorgeous appearance of the Oriental 
divinities with the simple elegance of the Greek 
images. The tendency to excess in ornament led 
Milton to describe the East as the home of ‘ bar- 
baric pearl and gold’ (Par. Lost, ii. 4). 

It is this devotion to outward ornament that the 
Bible transfers to the inner graces of character 
and the beauty of sainthood when it speaks of 
‘the garments of salvation,’ ‘the robe of right- 
eousness’ (Is 611°), ‘the apparel of a meek and 
quiet spirit’ (1 P 3+), and the obligation to ‘ put on 
Christ’ (Ro 134, Gal 32”). The moral pronounce- 
ment on ornament, as in the case of wine, is one of 
use and abuse. Thus the eloquent description in 
Ezk 27 of ancient Tyre as Empress of the Seas, 
and adorned with the riches of many lands, may 
be compared with the indignant scorn expressed in 
Is 3 with regard to the excesses in dress then pre- 
vailing in Jerusalem. 

See also ANKLET, CRESCENT, DRESS, EAR-RING, 
EMBROIDERY, ENGRAVING, HOUSE, JEWEL. 

G. M. MAcKIE. 

ORNAN (j398, ’Opvd).—The form in 1 Ch mes 
2Ch 3! of the name ARAUNAH (wh. see). The 
original form of the word cannot be recovered ; 
see Driver, Notes on Heb. Text of Sam. p. 288f., 
and H. P. Smith on 2 8 24%, 


ORPAH (ny; ’Op¢d), a Moabitess, sister of Ruth 
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and daughter-in-law of Naomi. When the latter 
was returning to her own country, Orpah, follow- 
ing Naomi’s advice, elected to go back to her own 
people and to her god (or gods), while her sister 
went with her mother-in-law (Ru 14). 

H. A. REDPATH. 

ORPHAN.—The Heb. subst. nin: ydthém, which 
occurs frequently throughout OT, is always ren- 
dered in LXX by épdavés, which is properly an 
adj., ‘fatherless,’ ‘orphaned.’ The meaning is not 
bereft of both parents (of that there is not a single 
unmistakable example), but of the father only. 
The Heb. word is accordingly rendered ‘ fatherless’ 
in the Eng. versions, as in Ex 22% ‘Your wives 
shall be widows, and your children fatherless.’ 
This was not, however, because the English word 
‘orphan’ (formed from ép¢avés through Old Fr. 
orphane) denoted, as it now does, one bereft of both 
parents. In the only case in OT in which yathém 
is translated ‘orphan’ (La 5°) the meaning is evi- 
dently fatherless, ‘We are orphans and fatherless, 
our mothers are as widows’ (LXX dpdavol éyev7On- 
bev, ox Urdpxer maTHp, unTépes Hua@y ws al x7jpac). 

The adj. dp¢avés occurs occasionally in Apocr., 
and is rendered ‘orphan’ in To 18, 2 Mac 8% (also 
2 Es 2”, from Lat. orphanus). In NT there are 
only two occurrences (though Codex D adds another 
in Mk 12”), viz. Jn 143, Ja 1%. In both places 
the meaning is ‘fatherless,’ and that is the tr. of 
most of the Eng. versions in Ja 1?’(Tind., however, 
‘frendlesse,’ Rhem. ‘ pupilles’). But in Jn 14 only 
Wye. has ‘fatherless.’ Tind. introduced ‘ comfort- 
less,’ an unfortunate rendering, as it gave support 
to the widespread mistake that the Paraclete was 
to be sent chiefly to comfort the disciples (see 
PARACLETE). Tind. was followed by Cranmer, the 
Geneva, the Bishops, AV, and even RV (though 
AV and RV give ‘orphans’ in the marg., which is 
the text of the Rhemish version). 

J. HASTINGS. 

ORTHOSIA (’Op@woias), 1 Mac 15°7.— Acc. to 
Pliny this city was N. of Tripoli and S. of the 
Eleutherus (HN v. 17). The Peutinger Tables 
place it 12 Roman miles N. of Tripoli, and 30S. of 


Antaradus. Coins of the city exist of the time of 
Antoninus Pius. The name has not been dis- 
covered. 


OSAIAS (A ’Qcatas, B om.), 1 Es 84 (LXX 4”) = 
Jeshaiah (B Qcalas, A Ioad), Ezr 81°. 


OSEA.—The form in which in2 Es 13” (both AV 
and RY) the name of Hoshea the last king of the 
Northern Kingdom occurs. 


OSEAS.—The form in which the name of the 
propase Hosea is given in 2 Es 1% (both AV and 
). 


OSNAPPAR (Aram. 150s ; B’Acevvagddp, A Nagdp ; 
Lagarde, Daduavacodpys).—Only in Ezr 4° The 
word occurs in a letter written in Aramaic, and 
sent by the chancellor and the scribe of the 
Samaritans to Artaxerxes, king of Persia (B.C. 
464-424), to urge him to stop the building of 
the walls of Jerusalem by the Jews. Among the 
Samaritans who inspired this letter were ‘the 
Babylonians, the Shushanchites, the Dehaites, the 
Elamites, and the rest of the nations whom the 
great and noble Osnappar brought over, and set in 
the city of Samaria, and in the rest (of the country) 
beyond the river.’ This name does not appear in 
the inscriptions as the name either of any Assyrian 
king or of any high ofticial of any people. The 
connexion seems to require that Osnappar was 
invested with authority to transport peoples from 
their homes to Samaria. Among these peoples we 
see ‘Shushanchites,’ and we are well aware that 


the only Assyrian king of the last period of 
Assyrian history who conquered Susa was Assur- 
banipal (cf. WAT v. (Rassam Cyl.) col. v. 128- 
vi. 76). This last great king (B.C. 668-626) wrought 
frightful destruction upon this strong and rich 
capital city, and carried large numbers of its popu- 
lation captives to Assyria. Following in the wake 
of the policy already established by his predeces- 
sors, Tiglath-pileser, Sargon (2 K 17%, and Sargon’s 
Annals, 95-97) and Esarhaddon (Ezr 4’), Assur- 
banipal doubtless distributed many of his captives 
in the provinces of the empire which were sparsely 
populated. ' 
The unlikeness of ‘ Osnappar’ to ‘ Assurbanipal’ 
has left room for doubt as to their identification. 
Now, we must note that the letter in which this 
name occurs originated about 200 years after the 
occurrence mentioned; and also that the name 
now appears in a different language from that 
in which it was native. Gelzer (‘Die Colonie 
Osnappars,’ in Zeits. f. d. Hgypt. Sprache, 1875, 
78-82) supposed that 75308 is a degeneration from 
Sp sfanjox. To represent this by a different division 
we have S=32a70x. By a change of the 1 of 7px 
into 3 (ef. the scribal error Nebuchadnezzar for 
Nebuchadrezzar), an ellipsis of the middle element 
of the name, and the change of the final ‘1’ to ‘r’ 
(cf. ‘Porus’ in the canon of Ptolemy, Smith, 
Eponym Canon, p. 102f., where the Bab. Chron. 
reads ‘ Pulu’), we arrive at‘the name 7530s. The 
identification of Osnappar with Assurbanipal is 
now conceded by most authorities (Schrader, COT 
ii. 65; Delitzsch, Paradies, p. 329; Hommel, Ges. 
Bab.-Assyr. p. 740; E. Meyer, Ges. d. Alterthums, 
p. 477, and Hntst. d. Judenth. p. 29f.). Halévy 
(REJ ix. 12), however, does not agree with the 
above authorities. Taking into account (1) the 
period in which Osnappar is said to have lived, (2) 
the particular peoples he transported, (3) the prob- 
able identification of the name with that of the last 
great king of Assyria, we can scarcely escape the 
conclusion that Osnappar was the Assurbanipal 
of the last period of Assyrian history (so also 
Driver in Hogarth’s Authority and Archeology, 
p. 112). IRA M. PRICE. 


OSPRAY (m3 ‘ozniyyah, adaleros, halicetus).— 
The name of an unclean bird (Lv 118, Dt 142), It 
is pretty certainly Pandion halizetus, L. It is 
somewhat rare, and found along the coast and in 
the Hfleh marshes. Its food is fish, which it 
catches by poising above the water until it fixes 
an exact perpendicular over its victim, and then 
dropping suddenly into the water, from which it 
generally rises with the fish in its claws. Like 
other fish-eating birds it is seldom used as food 
for man, and would naturally be counted unclean. 

G. E. Post. 

OSSIFRAGE (075 peres, yi, gyps), RV ‘gier 
eagle.’—The etymology ‘ breaker’ (095), correspond- 
ing to ossifrage (‘bone-breaker,’ from the Lat.), 
strengthens the claim of the tr® of AV. As the 
bird is mentioned only twice (Ly 11%, Dt 141), we 
have no side-light from Scripture to help us. The 
ossifrage is the Lammergeier, Gypetus barbatus, L. 
It is one of the largest of the vultures, being 4 ft. 
6 in. long. It is known in Arab. as bidj or nisr. It 
is not numerous in Pal., but generally diffused. 
Tristram says that there is a pair in nearly every 
wady. Its name is derived from its habit of 
carrying tortoises and bones in its claws to a 
height, and dropping them on to a rock to break 
them, in order to get at their contents. It also 
preys on lambs, kids, hares, and serpents. It 
often catches its prey by pushing it off from a 
cliff. It has been known to attack men in this 
situation. The male has a black beard, pencilled 
upper and tawny lower plumage, and blood-red 
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eyes. It is diffused throughout the mountains of 
northern Europe, Asia, and northern Africa. It 
breeds on inaccessible cliffs. The. female lays one 
egg, which is hatched in February. 
G. E. Post. 

OSTRICH.—1. jy: ya'en, myzrna bath-hayya‘dnah. 
The root jy: ya'an signifies in Syr. ‘to be greedy 
or voracious.’ From this is derived ya‘én = ‘the 
voracious one’=‘ostrich.’ This word occurs in 
the mase. pl. ny: yé‘enim (La 4°), tr’ AV and RV 
‘ostriches.’ It occurs in the sing. in construction 
with n3 and nsa in eight passages. In all of these 
RV correctly gives ‘ostrich.’ In Ly 118, Dt 14% 
AV tr. it ‘owl,’ Jer 50” ‘owls,’ Mic 18 ‘owls,’ m. 
‘daughters of the owl,’ Is 34% 4329 ‘owls,’ m. 
‘daughters of the owl’ or ‘ostriches,’ Job 30” 
‘owls,’ m. ‘ostriches.’ Bochart, arguing from the 
prefix dath=‘ daughter,’ thought that the expres- 
sion bath-hayya‘dnah refers to the female ostrich, 
while tahméds (Lv 11%, Dt 141) refers to the male. 
But bath, with the name of an animal in the 
construct state, does not necessarily refer to the 
female. In the Semitic languages the feminine 
‘ termination to the specific name often refers to an 
indwidual, male orfemale. Bendt-dwa in Arabic 
is literally ‘the daughters of the jackal,’ but means 


jackals. Numerous similar instances could be 
adduced. (For the discussion of tahmds see NIGHT 
HAWK). The derivation of this name of the 


ostrich from the idea of greed corresponds with its 
traditional voracity, which leads it to swallow 
pebbles, bits of glass, metal, bone, ete. This, how- 
ever, is the same instinct as that which leads 
fowls to swallow small angular pebbles, to assist 
in the trituration of their food. The large size of 
the substances swallowed by the ostrich has given 
him his special reputation. Some have attributed 
to the root the meaning ‘to cry out,’ and fortify 
their etymology by referring to the voice of the 
ostrich, which they say resembles that of the lion 
(cf. Mic 18). 

2. 03m réndnim. AV (Job 39) tr. this word 
‘peacocks,’ RV ‘ostrich.’ It is derived from a 
root signifying ‘ to give forth a sound,’ esp. a twang- 
ing or resonant sound (cf. Arab. ranna). While 
this derivation would suit the peacock, there is a 
special name for that bird, oan tukkiyytm (1 K 
10”), or ovain (2 Ch 97). It eminently suits the 
cry of the female ostrich. The description (vv.14"18) 
can apply to no other bird than the ostrich. AV 
recognizes this by wrongly translating nézah= 
‘feathers’ at the end of v.¥ by ‘ostrich.’ 

The ostrich, Struthio camelus, L., is a bird of 
Arabia and Africa. It has been found on the 8.E. 
confines of the Syrian desert. It is the largest of 
existing birds. The Bible alludes to a number of 
its characteristics. It is a desert bird. It is 
several times (Is 341% 43°) mentioned in connexion 
with tannim, which we believe to be the wolf (see 
DRAGON, 1). It is the swiftest of runners, sur- 
passing in this respect even the warhorse when he 
is urged on by his gallant rider. It is said (Job 
3917) that ‘God hath deprived her of wisdom, 
neither hath he imparted to her understanding.’ 
This is said to explain her leaving her eggs in the 
dust. The facts are that the ostrich lays her eggs 
in a shallow excavation in the sand and then covers 
them to the depth ofa foot. They are left by day, 
in tropical climates, to the heat of the sun, and 
incubated at night. A few eggs, supposed to be 
reserved for the nourishment of the chicks, are laid 
near the nest, and left exposed on the sand. This 
mode of nesting and incubation is probably the 
basis of the allusion in the above passage. In any 
case it must be regarded as the reflexion of a 
popular opinion, founded on the external aspects 
of the case. It is intended to heighten the contrast 
of the opening verse of the passage, which describes 


her beautiful plumage, and the closing which 
praises her speed. It is true, however, that when 
the ostrich is surprised with her brood she runs 
away from her chicks (v.16). Sheis unable to defend 
them, and cannot conceal them in the open desert. 
The charge of stupidity is, however, borne out in 
some other ways. For instance, the ostrich runs 
usually toward the wind, contrary to the practice 
of most wild animals. In this way it can some- 
times be approached to within shooting distance. 
Again, it runs in large circles, and does not swerve 
from its course, which can thus be calculated, and 
the bird awaited where it is pretty sure to pass. 
The old allegation that it hides its head in the sand 
to escape danger is not true. Although forbidden 
in the law as food (Lv 1126, Dt 14), its flesh and 
eggs are much prized by the Arabs. 

The feathers of the ostrich, so well known for 
their beauty, quite justify the eulogy of Job (39%) 
RV ‘The wing of the ostrich rejoiceth ; (but) are 
her pinions and feathers kindly?’ The feathers 
of the male are white and black; of the female 
and young dusky grey. G. E. Post. 


OTHER.—1. Moon (Revisers’ English, p. 120 ff.) 
contends that (following the AV) the RV has 
omitted ‘other’ where it should be, and inserted 
it where it should not be. Asan example of the 
former he quotes Mk 4°! %, where the mustard 
seed is said to be ‘less than all the seeds that are 
upon the earth,’ a sentence which strictly means 
that it is less thanitself. For the latter he quotes 
Mk 12” ‘ There is none other but he.’ 

2. In Old English the plural of ‘other’ was othre. 
When this inflexion was dropped there was for a 
time no distinction between the sing. and the plu. 
of the word. After a time, however, a new plural 
was formed by adding s. There are a few examples 
in AV of the old plu. ‘other,’ viz. Jos 8” ‘The 
other issued out of the city against them’; 2 Ch 
32” ‘From the hand of all other’; Job 24%, 1 Mac 
9*, 2 Mac 74, Lk 23°, Jn 1938, 1 Co 14%, Ph 2° 4°. 
In OT the RV retains ‘other’; in NT itis changed 
into ‘others’ except Ph 2? which is retained, and 
43 which is changed into ‘the rest.’ In 1 Mac 9% 
RV gives ‘they,’ and omits the word in 2 Mac 7*4. 
Examples are in Tindale, Mt 218 ‘ Other cut downe 
braunches from the trees’; 2742 ‘He saved other, 
him sylfe he can not save’; and from the Rhem. 
version He 77 ‘And the other in deede were made 
priestes, being many, because that by death they 
were prohibited to continue’; cf. Ps 7/6 al. [Pr. Bk.]. 

3. The phrase ‘other some,’ formerly very com- 
mon when ‘some’ preceded, is twice retained in AV, 
2 Es 138 ‘Some were glad, some were sorry, some of 
them were bound, and other some (so RV) brought 
of them that were offered’ (quidam...quidam... 
aliqui.. . . aliqui); Ac 17 (kal rues Aeyor . . . of 
6é, so RV). The archaism is not in ‘other’ but in 
‘some,’ which in the sing. was equivalent to ‘one,’ 
‘a certain,’ and so in the plu. meant ‘persons’ or 
‘things’; hence ‘ other some’ is ‘other persons’ or 
‘things.’ Cf. Mt 135 Rhem. ‘ Othersome also fell 
upon rockie places, where they had not much earth’ ; 
and Eph 4" Rhem. ‘And he gave, some Apostles, 
and some Prophets, and othersome Evangelists, and 
othersome pastors and doctors.’ Alsoin Judgment 
of Dort, p. 35, ‘The cause of which his divers dis- 
pensation is not to be imputed to the worthinesse 
of one nation above another, or to the better using 
of the light of nature by some then by other some.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

OTHNI (ny; B Toovet, A ToOvt)—A son of 

Shemaiah, 1 Ch 267. 


OTHNIEL (5yxny, Todorujd), described in Jg 1% 
3° as jopo abo ony 132°72.—It is not impossible from 
the point of view of strict grammar to construe 
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this Heb. phrase so as to make Kenaz the brother 
and Othniel the nephew of Caleb (so B of LXX, 
vids Kevét ddedpod XddeB; cf. art. JUDGES, 4 (6), 
vol. ii, p. 8112). It is more probable, however, 
that Caleb, who is elsewhere called the Kenizzite 
(Nu 32}2), was viewed as a son of Kenaz, and thus 
a brother of Othniel (so A .. . ddehpés, and Vulg. 
jilius Cenez, frater Caleb). This conclusion 1s 
strengthened by the expression ‘younger brother,’ 
which would have no relevancy as applied to Kenaz, 
but is quite appropriate in reference to Othniel ‘as 
indicating that the disparity in age between uncle 
and niece (Jg 1) was not so great as might be 
thought, or (in 3°) as explaining how Othniel so 
long outlived Caleb’ (Moore, Judges, 27). In 
pre-critical times there can be little doubt that 
apologetic reasons weighed heavily with many in- 
terpreters. The uncle, it was imagined, must be 
saved from the scandal of marrying his niece, 
although marriages within closer degrees than 
this were sanctioned by usage (¢.g. Abraham and 
Sarah, Gn 20; cf. 2S 13'* Amnon and Tamar). 

In one of the narratives (Jos 15", Jg 1%) of the 
conquest of Canaan itis related that Othniel smote 
Kiriath-sepher and obtained as a reward the hand 
of his niece Achsah the daughter of Caleb (see 
ACHSAH). The story of the springs which the 
bride obtained from her father (Jos 1518, Jg 14) is 
introduced in all probability in order to account for 
the possession by Achsah, a branch of Othniel, of 
waters which would more naturally have belonged 
to the Kalibbites, an older constituent of the 
Kenizziteclan. In Jg 37! Othniel is introduced by 
D? as the first of the ‘Judges’ and the deliverer 
of Israel from CUSHAN-RISHATHAIM (wh. see). 
His victory is said to have secured rest to the 
land for forty years. Very serious difficulties lie 
in the way of our accepting the historicity of this 
latter narrative. These difficulties are not in the 
least evaded by the purely hypothetical combina- 
tions of Sayce in HCM 2971ff. and HHH 286f. 
See Moore, Judges, p. 85. 

Ethnologically and as an eponym Othniel has 
much the same significance as CALEB (wh. see), 
being a younger branch of the important clan 
of the Kenizzites. 


LiTERATURE.—See under Cages, and cf. Dillmann, Nu-Dt-Jos, 
623; Kittel, Hist. of Heb. i. 267f., ii. 77£.; Moore, Judges, 29, 
84f.; Wellhausen, Comp. 219; Budde, Richt. u. Sam. 4 fi., 94 ff. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

OTHONIAS (’Odovlas), 1 Es 9%, a corruption of the 

name Mattaniah, in Ezr 10°’. 


OUCHES.—Ouche, like adder, apron, etc., be- 
longs to a group of words that in modern English 
have lost an initial m through a mistaken division 
—‘a nouche’ (cf. Chaucer, House of Fame, 1350, 
‘They were set as thick as nouchis Fyne, of the 
fynest stones faire’) having become ‘an ouche.’ 
The term was applied to gold ornaments, particu- 
larly those of the nature of a clasp or brooch, 
set with jewels. 

1. The two large jewels of shéham-stone (EV 
‘onyx,’ RVm ‘beryl’) on the shoulders of the 
high priest’s ephod (see vol. i. p. 725») were ‘set 
in ouches of gold’ (37) nisavin Ex 28f- 39%), The 
word mishbézoth seems to denote a setting of open 
work in contradistinction to the method of setting 
jewels in a solid capsule of gold, and since it 
is derived from a root signifying ‘to weave or 
wreathe’ (see Dillm. on Ex 281), it may safely be 
taken as the technical term for filigree work, 
which was known to the Egyptian goldsmiths 
from very early times. The gold, as we are 
expressly informed in Ex 39%, was beaten out into 
thin sheets, which were cut up into narrow strips. 
These strips or wires, as we may call them, were 
formed into elaborate gold filigree by means of a 
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most delicate process of soldering (see Bliimner, 
Technologie, etc., der Gewerbe und Kiimste ber 
Griechern u. Romern, iv. 250f., 316f.), and used 
as a setting to the jewels, the open nature of the 
work facilitating the attachment of the whole, 
presumably by the use of gold thread, to the fabric 
of the ephod. The same method of attachment by 
means of a setting of gold filigree (Ex 39%, RV 
“enclosed in ouches of gold in their settings’) was 
adopted for the twelve jewels of the breastplate. * 

The statement of Josephus that the jewels on 
the shoulder-straps of the ephod (termed by him 
‘sardonyx stones’) served as agrajfes or clasps to 
fasten the two ends of the straps (mopmoior 0€ tiv 
érwplda capddvuxes do... mpds 7d Tals mepoviow 
émirjdevov, k.T.A., Ant. Ul. vii. 5 [Niese, § 165]), like 
several other statements of his in this paragraph, 
conflicts with P’s description of the ephod, and 
of the purpose of these jewels ‘as a memorial 
before J”.’ 

2. In the description of the high priest’s BREAST- 
PLATE (vol. i. p. 319») it was pointed out that the 
gold chains, by which the breastplate was held in 
position, ‘were passed over, or through, or other- 
wise attached to a couple of gold ornaments (AV 
‘ouches,’ Ex 281% 14- 25 3916. 18) which had previously 
been fixed to the shoulder-pieces of the ephod in 
front. These ‘ouches’ (Heb. as before, mish- 
bézéth) were also of open filigree work, and, if we 
can trust the Greek translators, had the shape 
of rosettes (domlducxat), one of the commonest 
‘motives’ in ancient art, including architecture 
and embroidery. For these rosettes or ‘daisy t 
pattern’ see Perrot and Chipiez, Hist. of Art im 
Chaldea and Assyria, vol. i. 260 ff. [note jewelled 
bracelet, fig. 133, p. 305], and vol. ii. 332 ff., noting 
figs. 244, 250. It is not improbable that the same 
pattern was followed in the setting of the jewels 
above described (under 1).+ , 

A. R. S. KENNEDY. 


OUGHT.—1. ‘Aught’ and ‘ought’ are different 
forms of the same word. Aught is from a (=ever) 
and wiht (=thing, whit) as ought is from 0 (=ever) 
and wiht. So the meaning is ‘any thing whatever.’ 
The early forms were numerous. AV has only the 
form ‘ought,’ which RV everywhere changes into 
‘aught,’ the modern form. See NAUGHT. 

2. In AV 1611 ‘ought’ is found as the past tense 
of ‘owe’ in Mt 18%, Lk 74. This was originally 
its use, but in time it was regarded as distinct from 
‘owe,’ from which another past tense, ‘owed,’ was 
formed, and looked upon as a present with another 
meaning. Cf. Spenser, /Q 111. i. 44— 


* Now were they liegmen to this Ladie free, 
And her knight’s service ought, to hold of her in fee.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 


OUTLANDISH.—Neh 13% ‘Even him did out- 
landish women cause to sin’ (ni339 Owin, LXX al 
ywwaikes al dddérpiat). The Heb. word is usually tr. 
‘stranger’ (i.e. ‘foreigner’) in AV, and RV gives 
‘strange women’ here. ‘ Outlandish’ (from Anglo- 
Sax. utlendisc, an adj. fr. utland, foreign countries) 
is Coverdale’s word. Cf. Milton, Hist. Eng. v. ‘He 
had taken with him Alfrid his youngest son to be 
there inaugurated King, and brought home with him 
an out landish Wife; for which they endeavoured 
to deprive him of his Kingdom’; and Bunyan, PP 
p. 84 (Clar. Press ed.), ‘The Pilgrims were cloathed 
with such kind of raiment as was diverse from the 
raiment of any that traded in that fair. The 


* Acc. to a very plausible textual emendation, Ps 4513b 
(Heb. 14b) should read: myaad nivavN O35 (so Krochmal, 
Graetz, Cheyne, Wellh.) ‘of pearls (set) in gold filigree (Cheyne, 
‘in ouches of gold’) is her raiment.’ 

+ ‘A silver shield with boss of gold’ (Wordsworth). 

t The aeridicxas of 1 Mac 457 are best taken in the same 
technical sense, as ornamental ‘rosettes’ or ‘bosses,’ rather 
than literally as ‘small shields,’ 
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people therefore of the fair made a great gazing 
upon them. Some said they were Fools, some they 
were Bedlams, and some they are Outlandish-men.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
OUTRAGE.—An outrage is that which goes be- 
yond bounds (being formed by adding the common 
suffix age to outre, Old Fr. oltre, from Lat. wltra, 
beyond). It occurs in the heading to Ps 10, ‘ David 
complaineth to God of the outrage of the wicked.’ 
The adj. outrageous is found in Pr 274 ‘anger is 
outrageous’ (lit. as RVm ‘anger is a flood’; Amer. 
RV ‘overwhelming’). For the prim. sense of the 
adj. ef. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 36, ‘There be 
ill. rowes or range of pylers thrughout ye church, 
of ye fynest marble yt may be, not onely mervay- 
lous for ye nombre, but for ye outragyous gretnes, 
length, and fayrenes Heneat’? J. HASTINGS. 


OUTROAD is now lost to the Eng. language, 
though ‘inroad’ remains. It was never common, 
and occurs in AV only at 1 Mac 15" ‘ He set horse- 
men there, and an host of footmen, to the end that 
issuing out they might make outroads upon the 
ways of Judah’ (éfodev¥wor). RV retains the word 
here, and even introduces it into 1 Es 4% ‘A man 
taketh his sword and goeth forth to make out- 
roads’ (é&odever; AV omits to translate). The 
same Gr. verb occurs in 2 Mac 12”, but AV gives 
‘went forth,’ RV ‘sallied forth. J. HASTINGS. 


OVEN (nun tanniir, x\Bavos).—The Arab. name 
is the same as the Heb., and the use of the tannitir 
to-day indicates, no doubt, the kind of oven in use 
formerly. It is commonly made by sinking a hole 
in the ground, 3 or 34 ft. deep, and 23 to 3 ft. in 
diameter, somewhat in the form of a large jar; the 
walls are plastered with cement that will resist the 
action of fire, which is kindled in the oven when it 
is to be heated for use. The fuel is grass, thorns, or 
dry twigs (Mt 6”), which heat the oven rapidly, and 
of course blacken it with smoke and soot. This 
explains the allusion in La 5°. The inner surface 
is wiped when it becomes ey, heated, and 
the dough is moulded into broad thin loaves, hardly 
thicker than parchment, and placed, one at a time, 
on the wall of the oven by means of a large 
eushion, with a convex surface to fit the concave 
inner surface of the oven. The baking process is 
over in a few seconds. See BREAD, FURNACE. 
This form of oven is sometimes built above ground, 
and in Arabia sometimes on a movable base 
(Niebuhr, Descr. de? Ar. pp. 45, 46). These ovens 
are usually outside the house, as the smoke would 
fill the dwelling if within. Often the same oven 
serves for several families (Lv 26%). This kind of 
oven is doubtless referred to in Ex 8%, though the 
Egyptians had various kinds. 

Large ovens, 6 to 8 ft. square, are used in bakeries at the 
present day, of brick or stone, raised 2 or 3 ft. from the ground, 
with an arched roof and chimney, to allow the escape of the 
smoke. The bottom is paved, and the fire burns at one side while 
the bread is being baked on the other. The loaves are introduced 
on a narrow wooden shovel, which will take several at a time, 
and by which they are turned and removed when baked. A 
kind of portable oven, called in Arabic sd@j, is much used by the 
nomads of Syria. It consists merely of a circular piece of sheet- 
iron, hemispherical in form, and is used by raising it on stones, 
concave side down, the fire being kindled under it, and the 
thin loaf placed on the convex surface. 

The oven is figuratively employed in Scripture 
to indicate fierce heat and quick destruction, the 
materials used in heating it being soon consumed 
(cf. Ps 219, Hos 7’, Mal 4%). H. PORTER. 


OVERSEER.— See MrELZAR, STEWARD. Once 
in AV (Ac 20%) éricxora is translated ‘overseers.’ 
jt is the tr. of Tindale, who was followed by 
Cranmer (Great Bible), Geneva, and even the 
Bishops. RV has returned to Wyclif’s and the 
Rhemish ‘bishops.’ See BISHOP. 
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OWL.—Five Heb. words are translated ‘owl? in 
AV. 4. myn na bath-hayya'dnah, RV ‘ostrich’ 
(see Nignt Hawk, OsTrRIcH). 

2. pry yanshiiph (Lv 117, Dt 1415), ‘creat owl’; 
Hv yanshbph (Is 341), ‘owl,’ RVm ‘bittern.? In 
all the LXX gives e78s and Vulg. ibis. The passage 
in Isaiah gives a considerable list of creatures, 
some fabulous, others uncertain, but all supposed 
to suggest desolation and ruin. Yanshdéph is one of 
these. It is a strong objection to the zbis that it 
is a swamp bird, hardly to be thought of in con- 
nexion with an accursed and forsaken ruin. Yet 
the same is true of the bittern, the cormorant, and 
the pelican (RV text and AV margin) in the same 
passage. We may therefore accept zhis, in spite of 
this difficulty, or tr. the word ‘twilight bird,’ in 
allusion to its etymology,* leaving the question of 
species unsettled. This tr® would emphasize the 
desolation and evil omen, which it is the object of 
the writer to portray. 

3. dia kés. Here again we have a word occurring 
only in the lists of unclean birds (Ly 112”, Dt 14?°, 
AY and RV ‘little owl’), and in one other reference 
(Ps 102° AV and RV ‘owl’), where the psalmist 
compares himself to‘an owl of the desert’ (RV 
‘waste places’). The owl is called by the Arabs 
wmm al-khardb, i.e. ‘mother of ruins,’ from the fact 
that it frequents such places. The LXX vuxrixépaé 
(Ly 112’, Ps 102%) confirms the tr® ‘owl,’ which is 
to be taken generically. Among the owls of 
Pal. and Syria are Asio Otus, L., the long-eared 
owl; A. brachyotus, J. R. Forster, the short-eared 
owl; and Bubo ascalaphus, Sav., the Egyptian 
eagle owl. LXX tr. ds in Dt 14 by épwdrdv, Vulg. 
herodium. 

4. ep kippdz. This word occurs but once (Is 
344), The LXX éyivos implies the reading 75) 
kippédh, which AV tr. ‘ bittern,’ RV ‘ porcupine’ 
(see BITTERN). As the bittern or porcupine has 
already been mentioned in the list of creatures in 
the ruins of Edom (v.1!) we must reject this, Norcan 
we accept the RV rendering arrowsnake (adopted 
by Ges., Dillm., Siegfried-Stade, Cheyne, etc., 
following Bochart, Hieroz. iii. 199), a kind of snake 
that leaps from trees on passers-by (Gr. dxovrias), 
from Arab. kafazd, ‘to leap.’ The description is 
clearly that of a bird. No snake lays, incubates, 
‘hatches, and gathers its young under its shadow.’ 
The fact that some owls specially frequent ruins 
makes it probable that, though there is no positive 
authority in its favour, some species of owl is in- 
tended. Scops giw, Scop., and Athene glauzx, Sav., 
are dwellers in caves, ruins, and desolate places, and 
would suit the context. 

5. m5» liléth, is also found in but one passage 


(Is 344), AV tr. it ‘screech owl,’ m. ‘night 
monster’; RV ‘night monster,’ m. ‘Lilith.’ The 
etymology points to a nocturnal creature. It is 


probably fabulous. The unearthly hootings and 
boomings of the nocturnal birds about ruins and 
in lonely wastes would easily suggest to the 
imaginative Oriental mind such spectres. The 
LXX évoxévravpos refers to some unknown ape, or 
an apparition. The Jamia of the Vulg. is a hag or 
witch who does harm to children. See, further, 
art. LILITH. The ghdl of the Arabs is a fabulous 
spectre, which haunts graveyards, and lives on 
human flesh (see NIGHT MONSTER). ; 

It will be seen from the above analysis that 
three out of the five words tr? ‘owl’ in AV prob- 
ably do not refer to owls. The other two are 
generic. The Arab. biém expresses, as a tone word, 
the ery of some of the owls. The Arabs are super- 
stitious in regard to all the species, and look upon 
them as emblems of evil. G. E. Post. 


* From )w3 ‘ twilight’ (so Bochart, Hieroz. ii, 281 ff.). Others 
derive from *¥3 ‘ wheeze.’ 
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OX (’0£).—An ancestor of Judith, Jth 8}. 


OX (wv shér).—The unit of the bovine species 
("22 bakar, as horse, ass, sheep) without reference 
to age or sex. It includes bwil/, bullock, cow, heifer, 
and calf. Nevertheless, each of these has a special 
name, as seen below. S/ér is sometimes tr® ‘ox,’ 
and sometimes ‘bull’ or ‘bullock.’ The Aramaic 
form 1a ¢ér corresponds exactly with the Arab. 
thaur, Gr. ratpos, and Lat. taurus. In those 
languages, however, it refers esp. to the bull. 
Sometimes, for emphasis, shér is coupled with any 
*ehadd, meaning then a single ox (Nu 15", Neh 535). 
Rarely it is used collectively (Gn 32°, 1S 22)° ‘oxen,’ 
Dt 15” ‘bullock,’ Jg 6% awa par-hash-shér, lit. 
‘bull of the ox,’ AV ‘young bullock,’ RV ‘ bullock’). 
Shér is also used metaphorically iw 123 ‘ the first- 
ling of his bullock’ (Dt 33’), to indicate the 
favoured position of Joseph. Ww py AV ‘digged 
down a wall’ (Gn 49°), is more correctly tr? RV 
‘houghed an ox.’ Another Heb. term for ‘oxen’ 
is o29x [only in plur.]. Its only occurrences are 
Pr 144, Is 30% (where oxen are spoken of as used in 
tillage), Ps 87 (oxen subject to man), Dt 7} 284. 18. 51 
(their increase [734] a blessing). 

Bull, bullock, cow, kine.—1. 1» par (fem. 775 
parah, the female of the bovine species). When 
intended to refer to a young bull there is often 
added 1p3}2 (Ex 291 etc.) ; once in construct state 
with shér, 1wir72= ‘bullock of the ox’ (Jg 675); once 
in apposition, 15 w=‘ ox-bullock,’ z.e. * bullock of 
the oxen’ (Ps 69%). Par and pardadh are usually 
employed to designate bulls or heifers for sacrifice. 
They are, however, occasionally used otherwise 
(Ps 22” ete.). 

2. vax ’abbir. A metaphorical term, derived 
from the idea of his strength and valour (Ps 22% 
50, Is 347). In the same metaphorical sense it is 
used to designate the horse (Jer 816 47°, AV ‘strong 
horses, RV ‘strong ones’ 504%, AV ‘bulls,’ m. 
‘steeds,’ RV ‘strong horses’). 

3. inn t2’6 (Dt 14°), AV ‘wild ox,’ RV ‘ antelope’; 
nin ¢6 (Is 51%), AV ‘wild bull,’ RV ‘antelope.’ In 
the absence of any certainty as to the species it is 
better to adopt oryx, after the LXX (Dt 14° dpvé. 
In Is 51 LXX has os cevtNov hulepOor, ‘like a half- 
cooked beetroot’) and Vulg., and to suppose that the 
wild animal here intended is Oryx beatriz, formerly 
confounded with Antilope leucoryx, Pall. Itis found 
on the borders of the Syrian desert. The horns are 
sold in Damascus and Jerusalem ; they are over 3 ft. 
long. The creature is between 34 and 4 ft. high. Its 
lower parts and a portion of the face are sandy white, 
and the rest of the face, back, and flanks tawny. 

Calf, heifer.—iy ‘égel, is the young of the 
bovine species, irrespective of sex. With the 
feminine suffix, 1)3y ‘eglah, either ‘a single calf,’ 
irrespective of sex (Dt 21%), or ‘a young cow’ 


PAARAI.—In MT of 2S 23% saqyn “ys ¢ Paarai 
the Arbite’ appears as one of David’s thirty heroes. 
The parallel passage, 1 Ch 11%, has -aiyja “y3 
‘Naarai the son of Ezbai’ (B Naapal vlds "AfwBal, 
A Noopa vids Abi; ef. the reading of some twenty 
MSS of LXX in 28, rod Ovpad (Ovpée) vids rod 
"Ao Bt). It is impossible to decide with any con- 
fidence between the names Naarai and Paarai, or 
the readings ‘son of Ezbai’ and ‘the Arbite’ (cf. 
the name Arad in Jos 15”) or ‘the Archite’ (cf. 
Jos 167, 1S 16” a/.). This last reading is favoured 


| (Is 72). 


Heifer is the tr® once of 775 parah (Nu 
192), usually of ‘eglah (Dt 21°, Jg 14% ete.). See 
HEIFER. ; 

There is no evidence that the buffalo, Bos 
bubalus, L., was known in Bible times. It is now 
common in the marshy districts, where it can 
wallow in the mud, but always as a domestic, not 
a wild animal. It is common in the Hfleh region, 
in the plain of Esdraelon, the Jordan Valley, and 
about Hems and Hama. } 

The Scripture allusions to oxen and their con- 
geners are too numerous to be cited. They were 
used for ploughing (1 K 19), for draught, yoked in 
one or more pairs (Nu 7%), as beasts of burden (1 Ch 
12 ete.), for treading out the corn (Dt 25* etc.), 
for food (Dt 144), sacrifices (Gn 15° etc.), dairy 
purposes (Dt 324, Is 7”, 2S 17). Herds were 
investments of wealth (Job 1° 42%), The pasture 
grounds of Palestine and Syria were extensive. 
Oxen were also kept and fattened in stalls (1 K 4”, 
Pr 15”, Lk 135). In the winter they were fed on 
stubble and straw, tibn (Is 117) and ‘clean (AVm 
‘leavened,’ RV ‘savoury ’) provender’ (30%). The 
Mosaic law provided for their protection (Ex 22, 
Dt 254). The ox is found only where water is 
abundant and there is green pasture in spring- 
time. Most of the cattle of the Holy Land at 

resent are of inferior breeds. Probably this is 

ut a part of the degeneracy of the country. The 
best races of animals would ‘thrive there, and even 
now one sometimes sees fine specimens of horned 
cattle. See CATTLE. G. E. Post. 


OX-GOAD.—See GOAD, and AGRICULTURE in 
vol. i. p. 49° where an ox-goad is figured. 


OZEM (oyk).—1. An elder brother of David, 1 Ch 
215 ("Acou). The vocalization of MT is of doubtful 
correctness. Kittel thinks os (cf. LXX) more 
probable than oxy. Cf. the parallel case of Oren 
(wh. see) and Aran. 2, A son of Jerahmeel, 1 Ch 
2% (B’Acdy, A’Acéby). 


OZIAS (’O¢elas).—1. 1 Es 8? (B’O¢elas, A ’Eftas), 
2 Es 1? (Ozias), one of the ancestors of Ezra (cf. 
Ezr 74). 2. 1 Es 5%, head of a family of temple 
servants which returned with Zerubbabel, called 
Uzza, Ezr 2%, Neh 751. 3. The son of Micah, of 
the tribe of Simeon, one of the rulers of Bethulia 
in the history of Judith (Jth 6% 72% 810- 28. 35 108), 


OZIEL (’O¢e:7).—An ancestor of Judith, Jth 8}. 
The name occurs frequently in OT under the form 
Uzziel (933). 


OZNI (31y).—A son of Gad, Nu 2636, called in Gn 
46'° Ezbon (j2sx). In the passage in Nu the same 
word *317 is used also as a patronymic=the Oznites. 


P 


by Klostermann, and seems to be pointed to by 
the corrupt reading of B, Ovpaoepyel, in 258 
23° (cf. Driver, ad loc.), as well as by that of 
A, Papael 6 ’Apayerels. See, further, ARBITER, 
Ezpal, NAARAI, and cf. Kittel’s note on 1 Ch 11” 
in SBOT. ; J. A, SELBIE. 


PADDAN, i.e. Paddan-aram, is found in Gn 48? 
only. Perhaps 01s has fallen out of the Heb. text; 
it is present in the Sam., as well asin the LXX 
(Mecororapia tis Duplas). 


PADDAN-ARAM 


PADDAN-ARAM (o79723, Mecororaule, Suplas).— 
See ARAM, in vol. i. p. 188. Padanw is used in 
Bab. contracts of the age of Abraham as a measure 
of land. It is the modern Arabic fedddn, ‘acre.’ 

A. H. SAYCE. 

PADDLE (1n:; rdocados; paxillus) occurs only in 
Dt 238% AV and RV, but RVm ‘shovel’ (which is 
Coverdale’s word). The Heb. word is elsewhere 
used of a tent-pin (Ex 27!, Jg 471 e¢ al.), and of a 
peg for hanging on (Ezr 98, Is 227-24, Ezk 15%), 
always of wood, so that the translation ‘nail’ 
should be avoided. Once also it signifies the 
batten or pin with which the woof is beaten up 
into the web (Jg 164%; see WEAVING). In Dt 23% 
it is used of a wooden tool for digging, a spade. 
In earlier English a small spade used for cleaning 
the plough-share was called a ‘paddle,’ which 
explains the choice of this word in the Geneva 
Bible, whence it reached AV and RV. 

J. HASTINGS. 

PADON (j75, €aduv).—The name of a family of 
Nethinim who returned with Zerubbabel, Ezr 24= 
Neh 7*7; called in 1 Es 59 Phaleas (Sadaias). 


PAGIEL (>sy32).—Son of Ochran, mentioned by 
P as chief of the tribe of Asher at the time of the 
Exodus, Nu 1 227 (@ayaijd), 77 (B Payenr, A 
Payarjr), 7 (Bbayefr, A Payal), 10% (bayar7r). The 
Heb. name is probably of late origin and of artifi- 
cial character (see Gray, HPN 200f., 210). 


PAHATH-MOAB (axi>nn5 ‘governor of Moab’; 
A PaabuwdB, B baabu., PaaBu., Paadu., ParaBy., 
oarew., Maadu. ; Phahath-moab, and in 1 Es 8* 
ductoris Moab(ilionis) [the -ilionts represents the 
Greek word after Moab]).—In the list of those who 
returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel there are 
included ‘ Béné Pahath-moab of the Béné Jeshua 
(and) Joab 2812,’ Ezr 28, 1 Es 51, ‘2818’ Neh 7!!; 
in the list of those who returned with Ezra, ‘ Of 
the Béné Pahath-moab, Eliehoenai ben Zerahiah 
and 200 males,’ Ezr 84, 1 Es 8*!; in the list of the 
husbands of foreign wives are named eight of the 
Béné Pahath-moab, Ezr 10°°; in the list of the 
repairers of the wall of Jerusalem is named Has- 
shub ben-Pahath-moab (Neh 3"); and amongst 
those who signed the covenant, ‘the chiefs of 
the people ... Pahath-moab,’ Neh 104. Here 
we must understand the chief of the clan Pahath- 
moab, this being a Jewish clan, part of which 
remained in Babylon, while part returned with 
Zerubbabel and part with Ezra. The language 
of Ezr 2° ete. shows that at the Return this clan 
consisted of two branches, Jeshua and Joab. In 
Ezr 8° the Béné Joab are enumerated as a 
separate clan, which furnished Ezra with Obadiah 
and 218 males. 

Pahath-moab, as the name of a Jewish clan, is an 
enigma, of which we have no satisfactory solution. 
It is commonly explained as ‘governor of Moab.’ 
The first part of the compound name would thus be 
eonneeied! with the Assyrian pehah, which occurs so 
frequently in the Inscriptions. Pahath-moab may 
be a reminiscence of the Israelite dominion in 
Moab, and may have some connexion with ‘the 
dominion in Moab’ of the Judahite Béné Shelah 
mentioned in 1 Ch 4”, Or ‘Pahath’ may have 
replaced syllables of similar sound but different 
meaning, a familiar phenomenon in the history 
of proper names, e.g. ‘Cat and Wheel’ for ‘ Cathe- 
rine Wheel.’ In this case the clan Pahath-moab 
may have been connected with some Israelite 
settlement in Moab, or even with a settlement of 
Moabite refugees in Judah. Or, again, ‘pahath’ 
may be the word for ‘pit’; or the whole word 
Pahath-moab may be a corruption of some name 
which had no counexion in meaning with either 
pehah or Moab. A process of corruption antecedent 
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to MT would be paralleled by Vulg. Phemo in 
1 Es 5", which no doubt goes back to the Pahath- 
moab of MT. Cf. Meyer, Entstehung des Juden- 
thums, pp. 146, 157. W. H. BENNETT, 


PAI (‘y5).—The capital city of Hadad (1 Ch) or 
Hadar (Gn), a king of Edom, 1Ch 15. In the 
arallel passage, Gn 36°, the name occurs in the 
form Pau (ip). The LXX has in both passages 
Poywp (= yD; cf. Paywp in Jos 15°), and Ball 
thinks nyp ‘is probably right,’ while Kittel pro- 
nounces it ‘perhaps the more original.’ The site 
of the place referred to has not been identified, 
although there is some plausibility in the com- 
parison Seetzen (Leisen, ili. 18) suggests with the 
ruins of Phawara in Edom (cf. Ritter, Hrdkunde, 
xiv. 995; but see, against this identification, 
Buhl, Ldomiter, p. 38 Anm. 3). Hommel (AAT 
264) suggests reading Pash. J. A. SELBIE. 


PAINFUL, PAINFULNESS.—‘ Painful’ was for- 
merly used as we now use ‘ painstaking,’ ¢.e. care- 
ful, industrious, laborious. We find three examples 
in AY, Ps 731° ‘When I thought to know this, it 
was too painful for me’ (‘ya [Keré sia] sn Spy, ze. 
as AVm and RVm ‘it was labour in mine eyes’), 
2 Es 7, 2 Mac 278, So Elyot, The Governour, ii. 275, 
‘Suppose ye that the same Anniball. . . coulde haue 
wonne from the Romagnes all Spayne ... if he 
had not ben a man paynefull and of labour incom- 
parable ?’; Livingstone in Select Biog. i. 316, ‘Mr. 
David Dickson—a man singularly gifted with an 
edifying way of preaching, and whose painfull 
labours were eminently blessed with successe.’ 

‘ Painfulness’ also was used in the sense of care- 
fulness, industry, but in its only occurrence in AV 
the meaning is ‘ toilsomeness,’ 2 Co 11’, Gr. 6x 60s, 
which is elsewhere (1 Th 2°, 2Th 38) rendered 
‘travail,’ and that is accordingly the rendering of 
RV here also. Cf. Hooker, Hecl. Pol. 1. vii. 7, 
‘The search of knowledge is a thing painful, and 
the painfulness of knowledge is that which maketh 
the will so hardly inclinable thereto.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

PAINT.—Mention is made Jer 22/4 of the paint- 
ing (nv mashah) of interiors with vermilion, prob- 
ably after the manner of lacquer-work, which in 
a somewhat debased form is still practised in 
Damascus. The shields of the warriors of Nineveh 
were painted red, Nah 2%. The variegation by 
colour was, however, chiefly by dyes in cloth, and 
by inlaying in wood, stone, and metal. 

The application of paint was especially an art 
practised by the ancient Egyptians, some of whose 
pigments were exceedingly beautiful, and have 
retained their freshness through the centuries. 

The other biblical references are to the painting 
of the eyes, 2 KX 9%, Jer 4°, Ezk 23%. The sub- 
stance used for this purpose is antimony ("5 pukh, 
Arab. Kuhl), and the act of applying it is %n3 
(kahal). It is pounded to a powder of extreme 
fineness, so that ‘as soft as kuhl’ has passed into 
a proverbial expression. The evalids are held 
between two fingers and drawn forward a little, 
and then a fine rod covered with the black paste 
is drawn along between the edges of the eyelids. 
The powder does not irritate the delicate coating 
of the eye with which it comes in contact, but 
there is a collection of the powder under the eye- 
lid so as to produce actual distension. The effect 
is one of apparent enlargement of the eyes, and this 
is further enhanced by a line of stain prolonging 
the eyelashes. While the result is universally 
acknowledged in the East to be ornamental, the 
motive is too obviously ostentatious to meet with 
approval among the more cultivated classes. 
Among the Bedawin of the desert men as well 
as women apply kuhl to the eyes. According to 
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popular belief, it strengthens the eyes and protects 
against ophthalmia. See EYE-PAINT. 
G. M. MACKIE. 

PALACE is used to tr. the following words :— 
4. jos ’armén, Am 4° jini [very dub.1; Bdpis, Bact- 
Nevov, Beuéhiov, etc.; palatiwm, domus, etc.; properly 
‘citadel,’ probably connected with the root on ‘to 
be high’; chiefly used in Pss and Prophets, especi- 
ally Amos. 2. Sa Aékhal, Bacldeor, olkos, ete., 
palatiwm, etc., supposed to be derived, through the 
Assyr. ekallu, from the Akkadian e-gal, ‘great 
house.’ The same word is used more frequently in 
the sense of ‘temple’ as the house of J”, 3, a7: 
birdh, méds, Bdpis, otkos, etc., cwitas, castrum, 
etc., properly ‘castle’; only in late post-exilic 
literature, Ch, Ezr, Neh, Est, Dn; in 1 Ch 291-19 
of the temple at Jerusalem. 4. j15x ’appedhen, not 
tr. in LXX and Vulg.; only in Dn 11®=Old Pers. 
apaddna, ‘treasury,’* ‘armoury.’ 5. m2 bayith, 
jna bithdn, ‘house.’ 6. a7 térdh, only in Ezk 
254, cKhvwua, tentorium, RV ‘encampment,’ and 
Ca 8° érahéts, propugnaculum, RV ‘turret,’ RVm 
‘battlements.’ 7. avd}, atriwm, ‘court.’ 8. mpar- 
Twpiov, pretorium, the ‘ preetor’s court.’ Of these, 
3 and 6 are incorrectly translated ‘palace.’ The 
other words used remind us that a ‘palace’ differs 
from other buildings only by the size and complexity 
necessitated by the private life and public functions 
ofaruler. Primarily, it is simply a large house 
(2, 5); so the Egyptian royal title Pharaoh or 
Palace (cf. Sublime Porte) means ‘great house’ ; 
and the ordinary OT term for ‘palace,’ in its strict 
sense of ‘ royal residence,’ is ‘the king’s house,’ or 
‘his house,’ 1 K 7? 9!°. ’Armén indicates that in 
troubled times a palace was a fortress ; (’appedhen 
and) pretorium that, in early times, a palace in- 
cluded government offices, law courts, and prisons, 
Jer 32%, See, further, PR&TORIUM. 

The only royal residence of which we have any 
details in the Bible is Solomon’s palace, 1 K 73", 
which took thirteen years to build. This included 
the ‘ House of the Forest of Lebanon,’ a great hall, 
100 cubits long, 50 broad, 30 high, with four rows 
of pillars; a ‘porch of pillars,’ 50 cubits by 30; 
the ‘porch of the throne’ for a court of justice ; 
a dwelling- house for himself, and another for 
Pharaoh’s daughter. Round about the whole was 
a great court of hewn stones and cedar beams. 
The description was probably written while the 
buildings were still standing; but it is very ob- 
scure, and the text has suffered in transmission. 
Moreover, the account is obviously incomplete; the 
writer does not profess to mention all the apart- 
ments in the palace, and only gives the dimensions 
of the ‘House of the Forest of Lebanon’ and the 
‘Porch of Pillars.’ With these meagre data, the 
yarious reproductions of the ground-plan are little 
more than guesses which help us to imagine the 
possible arrangement of the rooms and courts of an 
Israelite palace. Cf. House; see for Solomon’s 
Palace, the Commentaries on 1 K, the Histories of 
Isr. on Solomon, and the Archzologies on ‘ Palace,’ 
especially Benzinger, Arch. 233-243. 

In Egypt the palace was not only the royal 
residence, but also the seat of government. The 
royal apartments were in an inner, the halls of 
audience in an outer court. If we include all 
the buildings required for courtiers and officials, 
the ‘palace’ becomes not a house, but a royal city. 
A characteristic feature was a balcony on which 
the king would show himself to his people. See 
Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, 69f., 182f.; Mas- 
pero, Dawn, etc. 275 f. 

The Assyrian and Babylonian palaces were large 


*So Schultze (explaining it as || Gr. do-04-xx), but Dar- 
mesteter (Bt. Iran. ii. 1. 133) as ‘batiment élevé sur une 
hauteur.’ In Syr. it certainly=‘ palace,’ cf. Sir 507 (Syr.), 
where it is used of the Temple. 


and magnificent. In Babylonia the palaces, like 
the temples, were built on the top of artificial 
mounds of crude bricks ; and were groups of build- 
ings forming a great fortress. For account, plans, 
etc., of Gudea’s palace at Lagash, see Maspero, 
Dawn, etc. 709 f.; Hommel, Gesch. Bab. u. Assyr. 
201, In Assyria a typical palace is that of Sargon 
u. at Dursarrakin, a huge walled square, with 
numerous buildings and inner courts, including a 
ziggurat and other temples. Special features of 
the Assyr. palaces were the sculptures on the walls, 
and the winged human-headed bulls pene in 
Brit. Mus.). See Maspero, Hist. Anc. Lgyp.-Assyr. 
ch. xi.; Hommel, op. cit. 682 ff. (both illustrated). 
W. H. BENNETT. 
PALAL (55 ‘ judge’), the son of Uzai, took part 
in the rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem in the 
time of Nehemiah (Neh 3”; B @addd, A addé). 


PALANQUIN.—Ca 3° RV ‘King Solomon made 
himself a palanquin of the wood of Lebanon’ (RVm 
‘car of state,’ AV ‘chariot,’ AVm ‘bed’). The 
Heb. word, }i=x, occurs only in this place, and is 
of unknown origin ; for possible affinity cf. Sanscrit 
paryaika and Gr. popetov (the LXX rendering) : if 
it is a form of either of those words it becomes an 
element in determining the date of Canticles, for 
which see Driver, LOT ® 449, 450. 


PALE.— Besides Is 29”, where the verb 79 in its 
single occurrence is translated ‘ wax pale’ * (cf. 7n 
‘white stuff,’ z7.e. cotton or linen, in Est 8%; ‘In 
with the same meaning, Is 19°; and ‘th ‘white 
bread,’ Gn 4015), the adj. ‘ pale’ is used in AV only 
in Rey 68 to describe the horse whose rider was 
Death (see REVELATION [BooK]). The Gr. is 
xAwpbs, Which elsewhere in NT only describes grass, 
and is translated ‘ green’ (Mk 6%, Rev 87 94), but 
is common in classical writers for the paleness or 
lividness of the countenance. In this sense the 
Eng. subst. ‘paleness’ occurs in Jer 30° ‘all faces 
are turned into paleness,’ Heb. jipv, which else- 
where (Dt 28”, 1 K 8”, 2 Ch 68, Am 4°, Hag 21") is 
used of ‘mildew,’ and which means, says Driver 
(Am 4°), ‘pale and unhealthy greenness.’ 

The ‘pales’ of Sir 2238 * Pales set on an high 
place will never stand against the wind,’ are 
stakes, palings, used for ornament or enclosure, as 
in Shaks. Com. of Err. 11. i. 100— 

‘Too unruly deer, he breaks the pale, 
And feeds from home.’ 
The Gr. is xdpaxes after B (confirmed, acc. to Eders- 
heim, by Syr.), but AC give yddcxes, ‘ pebbles.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

PALESTINA, PALESTINE.—AV in Ex 154, 
Is 14°. 1, J] 44 (34), where RV has ‘ Philistia.’ See 
PHILISTINES, and next article. 


PALESTINE (nds ; Ex 15" udorielu, Is 14° 9, 
J13 [Heb. 4]4 of dd\Adgudor), — 


i, Geology. 

ii, Natural Features. 

iii, Climate and Natural Products. 
iv. Races. 

v. Geography. 

vi. Antiquities. 


The word as used in the OT is more correctly 
rendered Philistia (so AV of Ps 608 874 108%, and 
RV uniformly), which is mentioned (see COT i. 
86) with Canaan, Edom, and Moab, and as a coast 
region attacked by the Assyrians in the 8th cent. 
B.C. From an early Christian period it has, how- 
ever, been used to mean the Holy Land, from Dan 
to Beersheba and beyond Jordan. West of the 
river it extends 143 miles north and south, with 
an average breadth of 40, and an area of 6000 


* RV has ‘wax pale’ also in J] 26 Nah 210 for AV ‘gather 
blackness.’ 
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square miles. Eastern Palestine runs to the 
aan desert, and includes 4000 square miles. 
Western Palestine is thus about the size of Wales, 
and the central mountains are about the same 
height above the sea as in Wales. The country 
thus possesses:a less trying climate than that of 
the regions to the south and east (Egypt and Meso- 
potamia), and in character and products resembles 
the hilly parts of Southern Italy. 

i. GEOLOGY.—The underlying formation is the 
Nubian sandstone (of the Greensand period), but 
this never appears west of Jordan. In the north 
it is found on the west slopes of Hermon and 
Lebanon, and east of Jordan it appears at a con- 
siderable elevation on the slopes of Moab and 
Gilead. Above the sandstone are limestones 
belonging to the Chalk period, and conformable 
with the lower strata. There are two main 
formations, the lower being a hard dolomitic 
limestone, often metamorphic, the upper a soft 
chalky stone with bands of chert, and containing 
ammonites, belemnites, and many genera of shells 
of the Cretaceous period. Where the hard lime- 
stone occurs the country is very rugged, with 
precipices, and with springs and streams on the 
surface ; but in districts where the softer formation 
prevails, the features (like those of the upper 
chalk in England) are more rounded, and the 
water sinks in, being only attainable in deep wells, 
or in places where the lower strata are laid bare. 
Highest of all, on the summits of Gerizim and 
Carmel, a nummulitic limestone is occasionally 
found. 

The present formation of the country is due to 
convulsions, which took place in the early Tertiary 

eriod. An immense fault was formed from 

ermon southwards, rending the strata and form- 
ing the depression of the Jordan Valley and Dead 
Sea. The western strata fall with a steep dip to 
the valley, while the eastern are less contorted, 
the sandstone cliffs having been sheared in two, 
north and south. There are subsidiary parallel 
faults west of the valley, where the upper strata 
have fallen over into the great chasm. The fault 
continues south of the Dead Sea, but is less con- 
siderable, and a watershed 600 ft. above the 
Mediterranean here dammed up the waters of the 
Jordan Valley, forming a lake 1300 ft. deep, the 
surface of which is now 1292 ft. below the Medi- 
terranean. This convulsion was accompanied by 
volcanic outbreaks in the north, covering the 

lains of Bashan and of Lower Galilee with 

oods of basaltic lava. Minor outbreaks of the 
same are traceable also on the west slopes of 
Carmel. 

West of the main ridge of Western Palestine, 
cretaceous sandstones were deposited, forming 
foot hills, which, though dipping westwards, are 
unconformable with the older strata of the central 
ridge. Beyond these an alluvial plain was formed, 
and is now banked in by sandy rocks and sand 
dunes. In the Jordan Valley a great salt lake at 
first occupied the whole length of the chasm. 
Ancient sea-beaches are visible, especially at the 
Meiddn el- Abd, north of Jericho. The shells gener- 
ally are lacustrine and not marine. The drying 
up of these waters has now left only the smaller 
sheets of the Sea of Galilee and the Dead Sea; but 
south of the former the bed of the valley is still 
strongly impregnated with salt, and salt springs 
occur on the slopes to the west in Samaria. The 
volcanic activity of this region is still not quite 
exhausted. Earthquakes such as are mentioned 
in earlier times (1 K 19%, Am 1}, Mt 274) still 
occur, like that which destroyed the towns of the 
north in the twelfth century A.D., and ruined 
Safed in Galilee in 1846. Hot springs occur on 
both sides of the valley, and the temperature of 
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those at Tiberias rose considerably at the time of 
the last-mentioned earthquake. This sketch of 
geological structure enables us to understand the 
physical features of Palestine ; and it is important 
as showing that the destruction of the Cities of the 
Plain cannot be explained as by Josephus (Wars, 
IV. vill. 4), who believed them to be buried under 
the Dead Sea (see Gn 14’), which was certainly in 
existence before the appearance of man. 

ii. NATURAL FEATURES.—The hills of Western 
Palestine are the continuation of the higher 
Lebanon ridge to the north, of which Mount Her- 
mon (9200 ft.) is an outlier on the east at the 
springs of Jordan. In Upper Galilee, where the 
hard limestone prevails, the highest elevation is 
4000 ft. above the Mediterranean near Meirfn, 
and the eastern slopes are very steep. On the 
west the foot hills and long spurs from the water- 
shed exhibit the softer chalk in parts. Lower 
Galilee includes the plateau of Tabor, 600 ft. 
above the Mediterranean, and the western plain 
of Asochis (Buttauf), separated from the shore of 
the large shallow Bay of Acre by the low chalky 
hills, which also rise on the south round Nazareth. 
Mount Tabor (1800 ft.) is an outlier of these hills 
on the south-east, with a rounded summit like an 
immense molehill, and south of this again the 
volcanic peak of Nebi Dhahy (called Little Hermon 
in the twelfth century) rises from the plateau, 
divided by the valley of Jezreel from Gilboa farther 
south. At this point the Palestine watershed is 
only about 200 ft. above the Mediterranean, at 
the north-east corner of the large triangular plain 
called Esdraelon. This plain has the range of 
Gilboa (1600 ft.) on its east, and is bounded on 
the west by the long spur which divides it from 
the shore plain of Sharon, and which rises into the 
ridge of Carmel, which, projecting north - west, 
attains 1700 ft. above the sea, and, continuing 15 
miles, falls to 500 ft. at the promontory which forms 
the natural harbour of Haifa on the south side of 
the Bay of Acre. A smaller plain lies west of 
the main shed, and south of Esdraelon near Dothan, 
separated by lower hills from Sharon. Entering 
the Samaritan region the watershed gradually 
rises. Gilboa, which is capped with chalk, spreads 
north, from the rounded watershed hills to the 
south near Jenin; but round Shechem, and as 
far south as Bethel, the dolomitic limestone 
mountains form one of the highest and most 
rugged districts in Palestine. The principal 
features on this watershed are the summits of 
Ebal (3077 ft.) and of Gerizim (2850 ft.) divided 
by the deep pass of Shechem ; and, south of Shiloh, 
Baal-hazor (3300 ft.). Long ridges run out west- 
wards from this chain, sinking to the chalky foot 
hills east of Sharon, and on the opposite side of 
the watershed are rugged slopes and small plateaus 
bounding the Jordan Valley. Approaching Jeru- 
salem the watershed sinks to about 2500 ft., and 
the chalk appears to the east on Olivet (2600 ft.) ; 
but after passing Bethlehem the flatter plateau 
rises again to the Hebron hills, which are in parts 
as rugged as those of Samaria, rising to 3000 ft. 
at Rémeh, north of Hebron. On the west the 
spurs are here longer than in Samaria, with deep 
ravines; and the chalky foot hills form a yet 
more distinct district, called Shephélah in the 
Bible (‘lowlands’), while the Plain of Sharon 
widens into that of Philistia. On the east a 
desert plateau extends below the Hebron moun- 
tains, about 1000 ft. above the Mediterranean, 
and is terminated in magnificent precipices of hard 
limestone above the Dead Sea. The surface of 
this plateau is cut up with ravines and sharp 
chalky ridges, and this ‘desert of Judah’ is the 
wildest and most desolate region in Western 
Palestine. South of Hebron the mountains are 
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divided by a long open valley, which runs south to 
Beersheba. The plateaus gradually sink towards 
the southern plain, 800 ft. above the Mediter- 
ranean, which reaches round the hills towards 
that of Philistia, and sinks in steps and rounded 
ridges towards the Sinaitic desert, and on the 
east to the Arabah or broad valley south of the 
Dead Sea. 

The extremes of elevation between the summit 
of Hermon (9200 ft.) and the bottom of the 
Dead Sea (2600 ft. below the Mediterranean) mark 
the depth of the great fault of the Jordan Valley, 
which is at first wide and marshy, at about sea- 
level near the Waters of Merom, flanked by the 
Galilean mountains to the west, and by the 
voleanic ridges and craters of the Jaulfn to the 
east. A steep spur from the SAfed mountains 
forms a narrower gorge north of the Sea of 
Galilee, which is a natural basin, deepest on the 
south and east, pear-shaped, and 12 miles north 
and south by 8 at the widest, with precipices 
2000 ft. high on the east, and others of less ele- 
vation on the south-west. On the west and north 
steep slopes strewn with basalt sink into the 
lake. The surface is 680 ft. below the Mediter- 
ranean, and the Jordan falls thence to the Dead 
Sea, 1292 ft. below the same level. The Jordan 
plain is about 10 miles wide, with high mountains 
on either side. The Dead Sea is flanked by 
mighty precipices on either side throughout its 
stretch of 40 miles, and is 10 miles broad; but 
immediately to its north the foot hills recede, 
forming the wider plains of Jericho and Shittim, 
west and east of the river, about 1000 ft. below 
the Mediterranean. Eastern Palestine includes 
the plateau of Bashan, the hills of Gilead, and the 
barren plains of Moab. The first of these regions 
is a broad plain about 2000 ft. above the Mediter- 
ranean, broken by the ridge of the Jaulan craters 
east of the Upper Jordan, and seamed by precipi- 
tous ravines with dolomitic cliffs, east of the Sea 
of Galilee. The plateau is divided from the 
Syrian desert by the isolated ridge of the Hill of 
Bashan (Ps 68% only), rising to 5700 ft. The 
Gilead hills rise to about 3000 ft., and are only 
some 500 above the eastern desert. Their western 
slopes, of hard limestone and sandstone, are very 
steep, and the plateau is from 3000 to 4000 ft. 
above the Jordan Valley. Rugged ravines score 
these slopes, and the region is divided by the 
valley of the Jabbok into two districts, now 
called ‘Aylin and Belka—north and south re- 
spectively of the stream. The mountains sink 
on the south to the general level of the plateau 
east of the Dead Sea, and a lower terrace of barren 
desert here answers to the desert of Judah west 
of the sea. Among the ridges which run out west 
from the plateau, Mount Nebo is one of the most 
conspicuous (2643 ft.), but it is not as high as 
Jebel Osh'a in Gilead (3597 ft.), and does not 
command as extensive a view. It is, however, the 
nearest high point to the plains of Shittim, and 
projects farther west than the others. The tre- 
mendous gorges which divide the precipices west 
of the Moab plateau present some of the grandest 
scenery in Palestine ; and among these the torrent 
of Arnon is the most famous. The black basalt, 
white chalk, pink and yellow sandstones of the 
Zerka Main rise sheer above a narrow brook; 
and into this flow the sulphur streams, bordered 
with orange deposits, from the hot springs of 
Callirrhée, passing by a palm grove, and flowing in 
a cataract to the Dead Sea. This wild gorge 
may be the Nahaliel or ‘ravine of God’ (Nu 
21") mentioned in the Pentateuch. The Moab 
plateau continues in the ridge of Edom, east of 
the Arabah, rising to 4580 ft. at Mount Hor. 
Its western ridges are called the ‘Abarim, or 
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mountains ‘beyond’ the Dead Sea, in the Bible 
(Nu 272, Dt 32% 341). vt Me 

These various natural features are distinguished 
in the OT by special terms: Har, ‘mountain 
country’; Sadeh, ‘plain’ (in Philistia); and 
Sharon, ‘plain’ farther north, and, according to 
Jerome, near Tabor; Shephélah, ‘lowland,’ for 
the foot hills on the south-west ; Mishér for the 

lateaus of Bashan and Moab; Middbar for the 
hewere of Judea ; and Neged, or ‘ dry land,’ for the 
plains of Beersheba and the lower plateau south 
of Hebron, where no surface water is found as a 
rule. The various kinds of valleys include: Nahal 
for a torrent-valley (the modern wady), ‘Emek for a 
broad flat valley flanked by mountains ; ‘Arabah 
for ‘desert’ valleys like that of Jordan and south 
of the Dead Sea; Shaveh for a smaller vale ; and 
Gai for a waterless ravine. The term. Bik‘ah 
appears to signify a plain between mountains, and 
is still so applied (Arab. Buk‘ah and diminutive 
Bukei‘ah) in many places, both to the plain of the 
Orontes in Syria, and to the remarkable cup- 
shaped depression on the Gilead plateau, south of 
the Jabbok, which seems to be the ‘circle of 
Mahanaim’ (Ca 6%). The terms Bithron (2S 2”) 
and Migron (1S 14?) apply to pisces gorges; and 
Debir, or ‘the back’ (Jos 157, ef. 135), in three 
cases to ridges. None of these terms are now in 
use except the one mentioned ; and the old names 
of natural features in Palestine have, as a rule, 
been lost. 

The water supply of Palestine is fairly abund- 
ant, except in the deserts and in the Negeb, and it 
includes lakes, rivers, brooks, and springs. The 
waters of the Dead Sea are intensely bitter, con- 
taining 25 per cent. of chlorides washed down 
from the valley ; but those of the Sea of Galilee 
and of Merom are sweet. The most important 
river is the Jordan, the geographical source of 
which is on the west side of Hermon near Hasbeya, 
1700 ft. above sea-level; but its most important 
supply issues as a foaming stream, 1000 ft. above 
sea-level, from under the cave of Banids at the 
foot of Hermon, by the snows of which it is fed. 
Rushing down through a thick copse, by rows 
of poplars, it joins several other streams, which 
flow over the basalt slopes into the plain of Tedl 
el-Kaddi (the site of Dan) from the north-west; 
and the river is then lost in the papyrus marshes 
of Merom, but gathers as the valley narrows, and 
descends rapidly to the Sea of Galilee, where a 
delta about a mile long has been formed, during 
the last nineteen centuries, at its junction with 
the lake. On issuing into the southern valley 
the course becomes narrow and tortuous, a deep 
channel about half a mile to a mile wide having 
been worn in the valley bed. The stream is here 
shallow, and crossed by about twenty fords, of 
which the most important on the main road is 
called ‘Abdrah, and may be the Bethabara (?) 
of the NT (Jn 1%): there is a cataract in the 
stream farther south, but the slope of the river- 
bed gradually becomes flatter after passing the 
Damieh ferry (Adam, Jos 31), the river having, 
however, acquired a rapid flow, which continues to 
its mouth. Opposite Jericho it is fordable for 
horses in the dry season, and is here about thirty 
yards wide. In early spring, however (see Jos 
3’), when the Hermon snows begin to melt, and 
after the winter rains, the Jordan will sometimes 
overflow its banks, and fill the whole channel, 
nearly a mile wide. The banks are formed by 
hillocks of white soft marl, which are at times 
undermined, and fall into the river. An Arab 
writer asserts that the river was known to have 
been thus blocked for a time (cf. Jos 3") in A.D. 
1267. Sultan Beybars was then building a bridge 
at the Damieh ford, and the western bank of the 
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river fell in on 8th December, damming the stream 
for four hours (Nowairi, see Pal. Hapl. Fund 
Quarterly Statement, July 1895, p. 257). The 
river is often quite hidden by groves of tamarisk 
and cane brakes. The plains on either side are 
much cut up by tributary channels, but are covered 
in spring with rich grass; towards the south, how- 
ever, the bushes and acacia trees (shittim) cease, 
and a muddy saline flat grows only the alkali 
plant. The shores of the Dead Sea are strewn 
with gravel and salt-covered tree trunks brought 
down by the river in flood, and a swampy delta is 
also formed where the Jordan enters this lake. 
The name of the river Jordan (‘ the descender’) is 
thought to be due to its rapid fall of 2000 ft. in 
a course of 100 miles. There are several important 
perennial afiluents on both sides of the river. On 
the west the streams of Wddy el-Hamdm flow by 
the small plain of Gennesaret into the Sea of 
Galilee. Farther south the perennial stream from 
Jezreel, and the waters of many springs under the 
Tabor plateau and Mount Gilboa, join the river. 
In Samaria the brook of Wddy Far‘ah (probably 
the waters of Ainon, Jn 3”) is an important 
affluent north-east of Shechem, and near Jericho 
the ravine of the Kelt is a winter torrent of great 
velocity, identified without reason with the Brook 
Cherith (1 K 17 *5), which was ‘east’ of Jordan, 
probably in Gilead. East of the river several 
perennial brooks flow in, and the most important 
of these are the Yarmizk, south of the Sea of 
Galilee, and the Jabbok, which is fed by springs 
at and north-east of Rabbath-ammon. It flows 
north at first, and south of Gerasa turns to the west. 
Its bed is fringed with canes in the lower part of its 
course, and it is easily passable in summer. The 
springs of Nimrah (Nu 32°) also flow with other 
perennial brooks through the Shittim plains, and 
others which rise high up on the Moab plateau 
flow direct into the Dead Sea. 

In Western Palestine there are other perennial 
streams flowing into the Mediterranean. The 
Leontes (or Kasvmiyeh), which rises in the southern 
Lebanon, reaches the sea north of Tyre. The 
Belus, which gathers the waters of the low hills to 
the east, is a swampy stream south of Acre, and 
seems to be the Shthor-libnath, Jos 196 (but see 
Dillm. ad loc.). It is fordable at its mouth. The 
Kishon, which debouches on the south side of the 
Bay of Acre, is more important, and is perennial, 
though in a very dry summer its bed shows only a 
chain of pools, and its mouth is choked by sand 
dunes. It flows north-west under Carmel from a 
narrow pass leading out of the Esdraelon plain, 
where it is formed by two branches, of which the 
eastern is the true Kishon of the OT (see Jg 
46-7), springing from swampy pools west of Tabor. 
The western stream is formed by springs from 
the downs south of Carmel, and its cliivf source 
is at Lejjfin (the Legio of Roman tines) near 
Taanach, west of the plain of Esdraelon. The 
waters of the south slopes of Carmel drain into 
the marshy Zerka or Crocodile River, remarkable 
from the 2nd cent. downwards as the only place 
where crocodiles were found in Palestine. They 
still inhabit its swamps. Sharon, farther south, 
is drained by several streams, unnoticed except 
in the 12th century; and north of Jaffa is one 
more important (the ‘Auwjeh), which carries a 
turbid sandy flood from the springs of Rds el-Ain 
(Antipatris) to the sea. It appears to be the 
Me-jarkon, or ‘yellow water,’ of Jos 19% (but see 
Dillm. ad loc.). The only perennial stream in 
Philistia is the Nahr Rubin, or ‘river of Reuben,’ 
named from a Moslem shrine, and flowing under 
the cliff of el-Mughdr (probably Makkedah) to 
the shore near Jamnia, A great valley, south of 
Gaza, collects the waters of the Negeb hills, and 


supplies the deep wells of Beersheba and the 
shallow pits at Gerar (Gn 26%15); but the water 
is only found by digging in its pebbly bed. Its 
modern name is the Wdady Ghiizzeh. 

Many of the other great ravines, such as the 
Brook Kanah (Jos 168) in Samaria, flow with 
water in winter; and the most remarkable of these 
is the stream which bursts out of the Bir Hyiib at 
Jerusalem in winter, flowing down the Kidron 
gorge towards the Dead Sea. 

Palestine is also well supplied with springs in 
all parts where the hard limestone is near the sur- 
face. The hills of Gilead run with small brooks. 
There are minor streams in Galilee, and good 
springs in the central region and on the western 
slopes of the Hebron mountains. Near Jerusalem 
there is less water, and the dry regions of the 
Negeb and the deserts have been already noticed. 
The springs mentioned in the Bible include the 
fountain of Jezreel (1S 291), one of several near 
the city, two of which (Ain Jaltid and ‘Ain 
Tubadn) form large pools; the pool of Samaria 
(1 K 22°), which has a fine natural spring; the 
pool of Gibeon (2 S 2"), which rises in a cavern 
under the ancient site of the town; the fountain 
of Gihon (1 K 1%, 2 Ch 32%) east of Jeru- 
salem, also now rising in a cavern—the probable 
site of Bethesda (Jn 5?); and the well of Sirah 
(2 S 36), a spring well near Hebron, which retains 
its ancient name. To these we must add the well 
of Jacob at Shechem, and the Beersheba wells, 
which still contain natural waters. The towns 
called ‘En (with an affixed name) in the Bible still 
present springs, as a rule, when the site is known. 
The hot springs most famous in Palestine are those 
near Tiberias, near Hammath (east of Jordan), and 
at Callirrhée (Ant. xvul. vi. 5) as already men- 
tioned ; others occur at Gadara and in the valley 
south-west of Beis4n. 

The Palestine coast is very deficient in harbours. 
The ports of Gaza, Ashkelon, Ashdod, Jamnia, 
Joppa, Ceesarea, Accho, Tyre, and Sidon, are all 
formed only by reefs. The Haifa open roadstead 
is protected by the bluff of Carmel, and is the only 
one now visited in winter storms. Fleets, however, 
found refuge at Tyre and Joppa as early as B.C. 
1500, and the latter port was used by Solomon 
(2 Ch 238), 

The natural highways of the country are equally 
indicated by its formation and by history. The 
great shore road has always been the main route 
of armies, and an important cross road led from 
Sharon across the downs south of Carmel, and 
from the Bay of Acre, to the Valley of Jezreel, 
crossing the Jordan at Bethabara (?), and gaining 
the Bashan plateau on the way to Damascus. The 
mountain roads are difficult paths; and until the 
Romans in the 2nd cent. laid out roads, marked 
with milestones, all over both Eastern and Western 
Palestine, commerce appears to have been mainly 
confined to the natural routes above indicated. 
The pilgrim road from Damascus to ‘Akabah on 
the Red Sea leads over the eastern plateau, and 
formed the route by which Israel appears to have 
entered Moab and marched to Bashan. 

iii. CLIMATE AND NATURAL Propucts.—In the 
short distance of a hundred miles the traveller 
passes from an Alpine region on Hermon to the 
tropical plains of the Dead Sea, and finds in Pales- 
tine a fauna and flora ranging from that of 
Northern Europe to that of Africa. In the Bible 
we read of snow, hail, and ice, as well as of the 
desert whirlwinds and the sunstroke. There is no 
reason to suppose that the climate and productions 
of the country now differ much from those of the 
exurliest times. Forests have, uo doubt, been de- 
stroyed in Sharon and in the Hebron mountains ; 
but, on the other hand, copses now cover the sites of 
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former vineyards, marked by towers, terraces, and 
rock-cut winepresses, on Carmel and elsewhere. 
With decrease of population the great tanks and 
cisterns have fallen into ruins, with the aqueducts 
and rock-cut canals of Roman times. But in the 
Gospels we read of the fevers of Gennesaret ; and 
the swampy plains must always have been malari- 
ous. The regions now desert or waterless are the 
same so described in the OT. The palm culture 
of the Jordan Valley has ceased, but it was mainly 
an artificial product of Herodian times. The 
plains are still as thickly covered with grass and 
flowers in spring as they ever were, and woods and 
pastures by the waters still exist. ri 

The climate of Palestine resembles that of Sicily, 
and the seasons are the same as in other Mediter- 
ranean lands. The average temperature in summer 
rises to nearly 90° F. by day, the nights being 
cool, with heavy dews. When the east wind blows 
from the desert, and ozone is absent from the air, 
the heat increases sometimes to 105° F., and the 
nights are also very hot; but this usually only 
lasts for three or four days at a time. In the 
Jordan Valley in summer 118° F. in the shade may 
be experienced. The extremes from 90° F. by day 
to 40° F. by night in the bare deserts of Moab are 
severely felt in autumn, but the prevalence of a 
fresh breeze from the sea makes the summer heat 
in the hills very moderate. In winter the hills of 
Judea, Samaria, and Galilee are often white with 
snow for several days, and the Edomite chain may 
be seen snow-covered from Jerusalem. The palm 
will consequently not grow in the hills, and there 
are but few groves even in the plains, where frost 
is rarely felt. Lebanon and Hermon retain snow 
patches till autumn every year. The winter begins 
usually in December or earlier, and in January 
there are heavy gales and much rain. The ‘former 
rains’ (Dt 114) fall. at the time of the autumn 
equinoctial gales, and the ‘latter rains’ about the 
spring equinox ; but in March the spring begins, 
and April is the month of grass and flowers. In 
May the east wind prevails, and dries up the herb- 
age, but in June and July the west wind rises 
about 10a.m. daily. The heat increases in August 
and September, and the country is entirely dried 
up in October. The most unhealthy time is when 
the autumn ploughing begins, after the first 
thundershowers in November. Thunderstorms in 
June during the harvest (1 8 121") occasionally occur 
suddenly. The dust whirlwinds (Job 37%), which 
swirl along the plains in later summer—esp. in 
Bashan—are a peculiar feature of the hot season. 
The rainfall averages 25 to 30 in. in ordinary 
years, and is quite sufficient ; but the storage of 
water in dry districts is very imperfect. Years of 
drought occur from time to time, as do earthquakes 
and visitations of locusts ; and these are noticed in 
every age from the earliest times. But in spite of 
the deserts, and of the barrenness of the mountains, 
Palestine has a good soil, esp. in Bashan and 
Sharon, and is a land of ‘corn, must, and oil,’ 
answering to the descriptions of Deuteronomy 
(87-9 11°12), and capable of supporting a large 
population if fully cultivated. 

The natural growth is dependent on the moisture 
brought by the sea-breeze, and thus in Lebanon and 
in Palestine alike the slopes west of the watershed 
are covered with copse, while those to the east—shut 
out from the moisture—are bare. In Eastern Pales- 
tine the woods of oak and pine covering Gilead are 
more extensive than in any otherdistrict. Theslopes 
here face the west, an springs issue from the 
surface of the dolomitic rocks, the water having 
sunk through the chalky surface of the desert 
plateaus farther east. The oak woods west of 
Nazareth, and in Sharon, have been sadly thinned, 
and a pine wood south of Bethlehem—noticed by 


Arculphus about A.D. 670—is now represented 
only by a few stunted trees. The words used for 
forest in the OT (yaar and horesh) refer, how- 
ever, to copse rather than to woods; and the 
oceurrence of single trees (oak and terebinth), 
often noticed in the OT, is still a feature of 
the scenery. The Aleppo pine (P. Haleppensis), 
which appears on Lebanon and Carmel, is probably 
not native. It bears a name (sindbar) which ap- 
pears to be Greek, and under this term is noticed 
in the Mishna in the 2nd century A.D. The 
native pine (P. Carica) found in Gilead is more 
probably the ‘fir’ (1 K 6% *4, Ezk 27°) of the 
OT. The copse, consisting of dwarf oak, mastic, 
styrax (stacte, Ex 30% ndtaph), hawthorn, and 
other shrubs, is found chiefly on the harder lime- 
stone, especially in Upper Galilee, on Carmel, in 
Samaria, and on the Hebron mountains and the 
spurs west of Jerusalem. Near the watershed the 
hills are mostly bare, but covered with thyme, 
mint, and the Yellan (or Poteriwm Spinosum), a 
brown prickly rosaceous plant. The hyssop, and 
other kinds of marjoram, are commonly found 
growing on ruins. The carob occurs as a single 
tree, like the sycomore fig, and the did or plane 
(Gn 30°’). The poplar is found in various localities 
in Palestine (see Tristram, Nat. Hist. of Bible, 
290, and ef. Hos 4, where, however, the rendering 
should perhaps be ‘styrax,’ see art. POPLAR); but 
the beech does not occur south of the Northern 
Lebanon, though growing on chalky soils in Asia 
Minor. The acacia and the tamarisk (Gn 21°, 
1S 22° 3133) are mainly found in the Jordan 
Valley, and the white broom (1 K 194, Ps 120%, 
Job 30!) is common in the deserts of Moab and 
Judah and in the Negeb. Among smaller plants 
the cistus (lof, AV and RV ‘myrrh’ [which see], 
RVm ‘ladanum,’ Gn 37” 43") is very common on 
the chalk; and the plains of Sharon and Jordan 
are covered with many wild flowers, esp. the pink 
phlox, the pheasant’s eye, and the narcissus (prob- 
ably the Rose of Sharon); while the common lily 
of the country, planted by Moslems in graveyards, 
is the purple iris. A complete account of the fauna 
and flora of Palestine occupies two volumes of the 
Memoirs of the Survey, and only the more conspicu- 
ous features noticed in the Bible are here mentioned. 
Cultivated plants in Palestine, as corn (wheat and 
barley), balm, and fruits, together with wine, oil, and 
honey, are noticed in Egyptian records (Records of 
Past, 1st series, ii. 17f.) as early as B.c. 1600. The 
almond (Juz, Gn 43") grows wild in Lebanon and 
Moab, and the oil tree (1 K 6”) or oleaster is also 
not uncommon on the hills. The apple (¢appuah) 
is not common, but the Heb. word survives in the 
Arabic tuffah; the ash (Is 444) is the Fraainus 
Ornus, the common ash being unknown. The box 
(Is 417° 60°) grows in Lebanon; the Syrian papyrus 
differs from that of Egypt, and is found in Meron: 
in the Sharon rivers, and at Gebal, as well as the 
Egyp. species. The chief fruit trees are the olive, 
fig, pomegranate, and apricot, which last, however, 
with the citron, prickly pear, walnut, and other 
fruits, seems to have been introduced at a late 
eriod. The vegetable products noticed in the 

entateuch-appear to be all of great antiquity. The 
citron (introduced from Media by the Persians) 
and the walnut (’égoz, Arab jéz), said to bear a Per- 
sian name, are unmentioned, as are cotton and silk, 
though both are now known in the country. Flax 
(Hos 2°, see Jos 2°), which was grown at Nazareth 
in the 12th cent. A.D., and which is noticed in the 
Mishna, is one of the oldest materials used by 
man. It may be here noted that the only foreign 
lants in the Pentateuch are calamus and cassia 
rom Jonia (Ezk 27! [?; text dub.]), or from Uzal 
in Arabia according to the LXX, with myrrh from 
Arabia, and probably frankincense and cinnamon. 
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The sea trade with Asia Minor is, however, men- 
tioned on monuments of the 15th cent. B.c., 
and that with Arabia goes back ten centuries 
earlier. Gum tragacanth and balm (Gn 37”), 
pistachio nuts (Gn 43"), honey, and almonds, were 
natural products of Palestine, as were stacte 
(or styrax) and ladanum (Gn 37” 43") or cistus. 
Palestine has also always been very productive 
of gourds, cucumbers, vetches, melons, pulse, and 
other vegetables. The henna used as a dye (Ca 
413) is native, as is saffron or crocus (Ca 44). The 
kirsenneh, which is a common crop, probably re- 
presents the Heb. kussemeth (Ezk 4°). The alkali 
part (Jer 2”, Mal 3?) grows esp. near the Dead 
sea, Millet (Ezk 4%) is also known by its Heb. 
name; and the coriander (Ex 16*!, Nu 11’) is culti- 
vated, with cummin (Is 2877) and anise (Mt 23%) ; 
the mustard (Mt 13%) grows to a tree in the 
Jordan Valley, where the ‘Vine of Sodom’ (Dt 
32°?) is found in the ‘oshér tree (Calotropis Procera); 
the mulberry, now grown extensively for silk- 
worms, is noticed in the NT (Lk 17%) but not 
in the OT; willows (Ezk 175) occur along the 
Jordan; and the ‘heath’ of the OT (Jer 17° 48°) 
is the ‘ar‘ar or stunted juniper of the Judean 
desert, from which more than one desert town 
was named. 

Palestine has never been remarkable for its 
mineral products. Mines of copper and lead (Dt 
8°) occurred only in Lebanon. Flint (of which 
knives were made, according to Jos 5% and the 
LXX of 24°) is abundant, and is not only 
noticed in the 16th cent. B.C. on monuments, 
but is found worked into weapons in the city 
mounds at a great ei gee (as, for instance, at 
Lachish). The pitch of the Dead Sea is noticed 
(Gn 14, and perhaps Is 34°), and was collected in 
the time of Josephus. Precious metals were in 
use, however, in the country long before the 
Exodus. ; 

The fauna of the country is almost unchanged 
from the earliest historic times. The lion and the 
wild ox have become extinct; the former is noticed 
by an Egyptian traveller in Lebanon in the 14th 
cent. B.C., and is even said to have survived to 
the 12th cent. A.D. ; its bones are found in caves 
and in the Jordan gravels. The wild ox (ré’ém or 
Bos Primigenius, the ‘unicorn’ [wovdcepws] of the 
LXX) was hunted in Lebanon by Tiglath-pileser 
in B.C. 1120, and its bones have also been found. 
Both these animals were still hunted in Assyria 
in the 7th cent. B.c. On the other hand, the 
buffalo, now found in the marshes, is said to have 
been introduced by Mohammedan rulers in the 

ost-biblical times. With these exceptions, the 

alestinian animals are those of the The 
bear, which according to the OT (1S 17%, 2K 
24) was found on the Palestine mountains, is now 
known only on Hermon and Lebanon. The leopard 
(in the Jordan Valley), the wolf, the hyzna, the 
jackal, and the fox are all found in the wilder 
districts ; the boar is common in the mountains as 
well as in swamps. The wild ass is still to be 
found in the Eastern desert. The cat and domestic 
fowls, which were brought from Persia before the 
Christian era, are not noticed in the OT ; nor are 
mules (1 K 18°) noticed in the Pentateuch, though 
known by the Assyrians in the 8th cent. B.C. in 
Palestine, and now common. The fishes of the 
Jordan and Sea of Galilee are numerous, but as a 
rule coarse. The wild bee, Apis fasciata, the 
cochineal insect (Is 718), which feeds on the Syrian 
oak, and various species of locust (Lv 11”) and 
of ant, are native. Scorpions are common in the 
plains and deserts, where swarms of flies are also 
very troublesome in summer. Snakes are less 
numerous than in Africa, but many species are 
found. The camel is monumentally noticed in 


Palestine in the 14th century B.c.; the coney 
(Hyrax) is common near Sinai; the hare is also 
found in the desert as well as in Palestine ; the 
fallow deer (AV hart) and roebuck (yahmiir) are 
found in the woods of Tabor and Gilead respec- 
tively, and the latter also in Lebanon and on 
Carmel ; the gazelle (AV roe) and the wild goat 
(Ibex) belong to the plains and southern desert ; 
the wild ox (Bubale) is known only in the 
desert ; the wild sheep (AV chamois) is found in 
the Sinaitic desert—it is the kot of the Mishna 
(Turk. koi, ‘sheep’).*—Among birds the ostrich (AV 
owl) is distinctive of the desert, and the ‘cuckoo’ 
is believed to be a gull; the pelican is found in the 
Mediterranean and in the Waters of Merom, and 
the cormorant (shalak or ‘diver’) is a sea bird; the 
stork is found in the Jordan Valley in spring, and 
both it and the heron (Assyr. anpatu) are common 
in other parts of Palestine. The hoopoe (AV lap- 
wing) also occurs in the Gilead woods, as well as in 
Western Palestine. Among other animals noticed in 
the Bible the mole rat (Spalax Typhlus) is common 
(Is 2”); the weasel is also found (Lv 119). All kinds 
of birds of prey, tures, eagles, falcons, kites, 
hawks, and ravens, are common, with small and 
great owls, partridges and pintails, quails, pigeons, 
doves, sparrows, swallows, and cranes, even in the 
Beersheba desert. With regard to two animals 
described by Job (40. 41), leviathan is usually 
supposed to be the crocodile, which, as above 
noticed, is found in Palestine; behemoth answers 
best to the elephant [although taken by most 
modern commentators to be the hippopotamus], 
and the Asiatic elephant seems to have been known 
as late as B.C. 1600 on the Euphrates near Nii 
(BP, 1st series, iv. 6). Ivory was commonly used 
in Palestine in the 15th and 14th cent. B.c., and 
even apes were then sent from Syria to Egypt, 
according to the records of Thothmes III., in which 
also we find notice of asses, flocks and herds, goats 
and horses, taken from the Canaanites (ib. 17f.). 
The Hebrews did not use horses to any large extent 
till Solomon’s time, but the Canaanites (cf. Jos 115) 
had horses and chariots long before the Exodus, 
and in the 15th cent. B.c. they held the dog in as 
little estimation as did the Hebrews. It is remark- 
able that seals have been captured off the Palestine 
coast, though rare in the Mediterranean. Some 
writers think that the ‘badger’ (tahash, Ex 2614) 
should be rendered ‘seal’; but others prefer ‘ por- 
poise,’ which is found all round the coast, and 
was hunted by Tiglath-pileser I. in the Mediter- 
ranean. The natural history of the Song of 
Songs embraces that of all Palestine ; that of the 
Book of Job is confined to the deserts round 
Petra; that of the Pentateuch may be said to 
belong to the desert, the hills of Gilead, and the 
Jordan Valley. 

iv. THE RACES OF PALESTINE.—Among the 
earliest inhabitants are noticed the Zuzim or Zam- 
zummim, the Emim, and the Anakim. These words 
seem to be non-Semitic, and the latter may mean 
‘tall,’ as a Mongol word. The Canaanites are re- 
garded by the author of Gn 105} as not Semitic, 
and there is monumental evidence (Tel el-Amarna 
Letters, No. 10 Berlin Collection) that the Syrian 
Hittites spoke a non-Semitic language (perhaps 
Mongolic) in the 15th cent. B.c. In this enumera- 
tion, however, the Amorites (? ‘highlanders’) are 
included; and from the same monumental source 
it seems clear that they spoke an East Aramaic 
language like Assyrian. They had driven out the 
Moabites at the time of the Exodus, and covered 
Eastern Palestine, as well as the Western moun- 


* The fallow deer, roebuck, gazelle, wild goat, wild ox, wild 
sheep are mentioned only in Dt 145 (see Driver's note), and not 
in the parallel passage, Lv 11. : 

+ Gn 10 is treated in this art. as an ‘ethnological table’ (but 
see Dillm. ad Joc., and Sayce, HCM 119 ff.). 
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tains and the Lebanon.* The Hittites, according 
to Gn 23, extended to Hebron in an early age, but 
they were driven out of Central Palestine before the 
Exodus by Thothmes In. (Brugsch, Hist. Lgyp. i. 
325). The Philistines, said to appear on monuments 
B.C. 1200, and whose god Dagon was worshipped 
at Ashkelon in the 15th cent. B.c., are thought to 
have been of Cretan origin (Gn 10+), but the 
remaining tribes bear Semitic names, such as 
Canaanites (?‘lowlanders’ of Sharon and the Jordan 
Valley), Perizzites or ‘villagers’ (?), Kenites or ‘spear- 
men’ (?), Kenizzites or ‘hunters’ (?), Kadmonites or 
‘easterns.’ The same cannot be said, however, of 
the Amalekites, who seem to have lived even in 
Central Palestine (Jg 12%, though they are usually 
spoken of as a tribe in the desert S. of Pales- 
tine), or of the Girgashites—perhaps near Gergesa. 
The Hivites in Shechem and near Hermon (but see 
art. HIvVITES) may be ‘villagers,’ and the Rephaim 
‘ciants’ little distinguished from the Anakim, 
whose last survivors were found near Gath (28 
21”2) in Philistia, whence the original Avvim, living 
in enclosures, were expelled by the Philistines 
(Dt 2%), The population thus seems originally 
to have aneluded three distinct stocks, though 
many of the above names may be descriptive. The 
Hittates and Amorites alone are monumentally 
known—the first a hairless race with slanting eyes 
and pigtails, apparently Mongols ;+ and the latter 
a darker people, bearded and black-haired, with 
aquiline Sem. features. The Heb. groups, including 
Ammonites, Moabites, and the half-breed Ishmael- 
ites and Edomites, were distinguished by language 
from the aborigines. Hebrew, Moabite, Phcenician, 
and the Aram. of Syria (as known from B.C. 900 to 
200) are kindred dialects, widely differing from the 
Eastern Aram. of Assyria and the Babylonian of the 
Tel el-Amarna letters. The Can. glosses in the latter 
show, however, thatthe then (c.1450B.c.)inhabitants 
of Pal. spoke a language akin to Hebrew. See also 
the many Sem. names quoted below (p. 647%). Inthe 
3rd cent. B.C. the Phenician power and language ex- 
tended over Sharon as far as Joppa, and about the 
same time the Greeks began to form a new element of 
population. The Romans were never numerous in 
Palestine, but during their rule a new Arab element 
from Yemen entered Bashan, and after Omar’s con- 
quest the old Aram. tribes (including Nabateans 
and Palmyrenes) became mingled with Arab tribes 
from the Hoye whose names still denote districts 
in the mountains of Western Palestine, while the 
Bedawin nomads trace their descent also to Arabia 
in the present day. European elements were 
added before the crusades, and in the 12th cent. 
colonists from all parts of Europe were numerous, 
especially Italians and Franks. 

ew European and Jewish colonies are now still 
arising ; and further elements of population have 
been due to the transplanting of Aramzean tribes 
into Palestine by the Assyrians ; to the inroads of 
the Turks, Mongols, and Turcomans, who have left 
small tribes behind them in Sharon and Esdraelon ; 
and to the recent importation of Circassians into 
Bashan, and Bosnians into Sharon. The evidence 
of language shows that the present peasantry are 


* On the ‘Amorites’ see also Driver in Hogarth’s Authority 
and Archeology (Index s. ‘Amorites’), and in Comm. on Deut. 
11 


+ The order of words in this verse is thought to have suffered 
dislocation (see Dillm. ad loc., or Sayce, HCM 136; and cf. for the 
supposed Oretan origin of the Philistines, Am 97 and Dt 22%), 

{ Jensen supposes that the Hittites were the ancestors of 
the modern (Aryan) Armenians [cf. his Hittiter wu. Armenier, 
and a series of papers on ‘The Hittite Inscriptions’ by him and 
Hommel (who opposes Jensen) in the Hapos. Times, 1898-99]. 
The recently discovered texts found by Chantre in Cappa- 
docia (see translations in The Times of 10th and 24th October 
1899) appear to the present writer to show that the Hittite 
language was Mongolian. The whole subject is considered 


i ina in Conder’s The Hittites and their Language, 
1898. 
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mainly of Aramaic extraction; they have been 
hardly touched by the European element except 
at Nazareth and Bethlehem: there has, however, 
been some Greek influence from an nN period ; 
and they use a few Persian and Turkis words ; 
but their language is an Arabic dialect, though 
differing considerably from that of the pure Arabs 
or Bedawin nomads, found in the Jordan Valley, 
the southern deserts, and the eastern plateau, and 
preserving, in vocabulary, in pronunciation, and 
in grammar, many archaic features of the older 
Syriac and Aramaic. In the Philistine plain the 
peasants approach the Egyptians in dress and in 
appearance, but the general type is very different 
from that of the Arabs, and is similar to that of 
the Assyrians on the monuments. A very ancient 
Can. element may be suspected to have survived, 
modified by a strong infusion of true Arab blood, 
in the 7th and even as early as the 2nd cent. 
A.D. The modern Jewish element, which is con- 
stantly increasing, is entirely foreign, recruited 
earliest from Spain and Africa, and recently from 
Russia, Poland and other European countries. 
The Turks and Kurds are present only as a ruling 
class, but Greek blood is no doubt found among the 
native Christians of the Greek sects, and Italian 
among Latin Christians. The tall, handsome 
Druzes of Hermon and Bashan seem, by language, 
to be partly of Persian origin ; and the Metawileh 
of Upper Galilee (among whom blue eyes are not 
uncommon) are also Persian immigrants of the 
Shi‘ah or Persian Moslem creed. Some of the oldest 
Jerusalem families, however, trace their descent to 
the pure Arabs who came with Omar. There is 
no known evidence of the survival of Norman blood 
derived from crusaders ; and the language which 
they used has not affected the speech of Syrians. 
In the OT we have early reference to Aram. 
speech (Gn 31%’, Is 36") as distinct from Heb., 
and to the later mixed language of the Jews in 
Ashdod (Neh 13%). The evidence of inscriptions 
seems to show that, about the Christian era, a very 
strong Greek element existed in Bashan, where in 
one case we have an Aram.-Gr. bilingual of the time 
of Herod the Great. The dialects spoken between 
B.C. 900 and 200 are moreover attested, by texts 
and coins, to have been cognate to ancient Heb. ; 
and the Greek’ boundary-stone of Herod’s temple 
attests the presence of Greeks, even in Jerusalem, 
about the time of Christ. 

As regards population, the evidence of ruins 
shows that it was much larger in Roman and 
Byzantine times—and probably in the 12th cent. 
—than it is now. The numbers stated on Assyr. 
texts would indicate a population exceeding 200,000 
souls in the southern mountains in B.c. 701; 
and the Syrian forces opposing the Assyrians in 
B.C. 850 are said to have numbered 80,000, repre- 
senting a population of at least 400,000 souls. 
It cannot be said (but see Buhl, Die Soc. Verhéiltn. 
d. Isr. p. 52) that Palestine was incapable of 
holding a population of 6,500,000 souls (cf. 2S 
24°), though the question of numbers is rendered 
difficult by textual alterations.* At the present 
time the population of Western Palestine is esti- 
mated to be not more than about 600,000 ; but the 
country fully cultivated would support ten times 


* Instances of these variations in numbers are not confined to 
the chronology of Gn 1110-26, which differs so greatly in the 
ieb. Sam. and LXX VSS, or 1 K 61, where the LXX differs by 
forty years. In 18 135 the Peshitta reads 3000 for 80,000, In 
28 84 the LXX has 7000 for 700, and in 1 K 512 20,000 for 20. 
In 1Ch 1120.21 the Peshitta has 30 for 3; in 2Ch 384 the 
LXX A (oprecing more nearly with 1K 62) reads 20 for 120 5 and 
in Bzk 451 BA have 20,000 for 10,000 (Q): to say nothing of minor 
differences as to the regnal years. The numbers in some parts 
of the OT have evidently been miscopied or altered, and some- 
times largely increased. The difficulties ag to numbers may 


thus in some cases be due to the stat 
NOTIN gnome ate of the text. See, further, 
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that number. According to Ex 12°7 386, Nu 1%5, the 
Hebrews at the Exodus were about three millions. 

v. BIBLE GEOGRAPHY.—The geography of Pales- 
tine forms an important element in the OT, and 
no book therein can be noticed on which this study 
does not throw some light. The Bible geography 
is to some extent illustrated by monumental in- 
formation. The lists of Thothmes III., about B.c. 
1600, include 119 towns in Palestine; others of 
great importance are noticed in the Tel el-Amarna 
letters, about B.C. 1450; others in the time of 
Ramses I1., about B.C. 1330. Shishak gives a list of 
133 towns in all parts of Palestine about B.c. 935 
and Sennacherib mentions others in B.c. 701. 
About 90 cities noticed in the Bible are thus 
monumentally known, between B.C. 1600 and 700. 
Those earliest noticed have Aram. rather than Heb. 
names, and were named by the Canaanites before 
the Exodus. The Hebrews seem very rarely to 
have altered the name of any city, though alter- 
native names sometimes occur. We may consider 
generally the outline of the topography during the 
various ages—the Patriarchal, that of the Con- 
quest, that of the Kingdom, that following the 
Captivity, and that of the Greek and Roman age 
down to the Ist cent. A.D.—with a briefer refer- 
ence to later topographical records. 

Study of the topography is not seriously affected 
by textual discrepancies between the Hebrew and 
the Versions. The most important addition is in 
Jos (15°), where 11 cities are noticed by the LXX 
and not in the Heb., viz. Tekoa, Ephratah, 
Peor (Faghir), Etam (‘Ain ‘Atdn), Kulon (Kolo- 
nia), Tatam, Sores (Saris), Karem (Ain Kédrim), 
Galem (Beit Jala), Bether (Bittir), and Manocho 
(Mathah), said to belong to Judah. The mention 
of Kolonia seems to show that this is a very late 
addition, and the cities lie, not in Judah but in 
Benjamin, except Tekoa, Ephratah, and Etam. 
There are other textual differences where the Heb. 
text seems to be the less probable. Zoan (Pesh. 
Gn 13°) is better than Zoar, and the addition of 
Seir (Pesh. Gn 36°) supplies a gap: ‘at Jazer’ 
(LXX Nu 21%) is better than ‘was strong.’ In 
Sam. Beth-jashan for Shen (Pesh. 18 7!) points 
to Jeshanah (‘Ain Sinia) for this site, and Gibeah 
(indicated by LXX) is apparently the meaning of 
‘the high place’ (1S 10%). Gath (LXX Bin 15S 
17°") is also preferable to ‘the valley.’ Ezel (1S 
2019, ef. v.1 in Pesh. and LXX) disappears as a 
proper name, and Hareth (now Khards) becomes a 
city instead of a ‘ wood’ (LXX of 1S 22°). Maon 
is also more probable than Paran (LXX of 1 8 25'), 
and Bethzur than Bethel (LXX B of 1 S 30”), as is 
Carmel for Racal (LXX B in v.”). Geshur for 
Ashurites (Pesh. and Vulg. 2S 2%) is probable ; 
and Tibhath for Betah (Luc. MareBdx, 2S 88) 
is certainly correct; while Edom for Aram (after 
same VSS in vv.!% 35) agrees with the notice of the 
Valley of Salt and with the succeeding verses. 
Gath (Pesh. and LXX in 28 21'8) is better than 
the unknown Gob, and ‘the Hittites to Kadesh’ 
(Lucianic text) is an important Improvement on 
Tahtim-hodshi (2S 248), as is Ai for Gaza (MSS 
of 1 Ch 78). Geshur for Asshur (Ps 838) is a prob- 
able emendation (so Lagarde, but see Duhm ad 
Joc.), and Baal-hermon (Ca 8") for Baal-hamon (so 
Gritz, but see Budde, ad Joc.). Gibeah (Pesh. Jer 
319) is better than the unknown Goath, and Accho 
(indicated by LXX) takes the place (so Reland ¢e 
al., but see Nowack, ad loc.) of ‘at all’ (Mic 1). 
In the few remaining cases of textual differences 
affecting topography, the Heb. text seems to be pre- 
ferable. 

The town names of Palestine are so ancient that 
their occurrence does not, as a rule, affect critical 
questions ; yet the absence of the names of Jeru- 
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notable. The permanence of the population has 
preserved some three-fourths of the OT nomen- 
clature to the present day, and these names are 
equally traceable in the 4th and 12th centuries 
A.D. in a large number of instances. The survey 
of the country has brought to light some 150 
biblical sites which were unknown, because, as 
a rule, they do not appear on earlier maps. In 
Genesis the Heb. ancestors are represented as 
migrating from Ur on the Lower Euphrates to 
Harran in the north, thus entering Canaan through 
Syria ; and Pheenician tradition points to the same 
line of immigration. The Amraphel and Arioch, 
with whom in Gn 14 Abraham is said to have 
been contemporary, have been supposed (though 
Jensen, Ball, and King [Letters and Inscriptions of 
Khammurabi, 1899] dispute this) to be the Bab. 
Khammurabi and Eriaku, whose date is fixed by 
many at about B.C. 2376-2333 (see Sayce, HHH 
281). The Hebrews naturally reached Bethel before 
Hebron and Beersheba. Of the cities noticed in Gn, 
those of Syria (Gn 10%-!8) are known in B.c. 1700, 
1600, and 1500 on monuments in the cases of 
Sidon, Arka, Arvad, Zemar, and Hamath. Gerar 
and Gaza in Palestine (v.}) are noticed in B.c. 1600 
and 1500 respectively ; but Dan (if really a town 
name in Gn 144) does not seem to have been 
so named till the time of the judges (Jg 18”). 
Dothan (Gn 37!7) is noticed by Thothmes mI. 
about B.C. 1600, and its site is equally certain 
with those of the preceding cities. Damascus (Gn 
15”) is noticed by Thothmes I1I. in B.c. 1600, and 
on the Tel el-Amarna tablets a century later.* 
These tablets also refer to the land of Hobah (Gn 
14/5) north of Damascus, and to the land of Ham 
(Gn 14°) in Bashan. The topography of Exodus is 
mainly confined to the desert, and unfortunately 
contains many names of unknown localities. 
That of Numbers refers largely to a region never 
reached by the Egyptians, and only conquered 
by the Assyrians in the 8th cent. B.c. The chief 
sites in Moab and Gilead retain their ancient 
names, and some are noticed on the Moabite 
Stone about B.c. 850. The conquest of Eastern 
Palestine in five months by the Israelites was less 
arduous than many of the yearly campaigns of the 
Egyptians and Assyrians, which extended over 
much greater distances through hostile parts of 
Palestine. The view of Palestine from Nebo (Dt 
341%) accords with the actual view, excepting that 
Dan and the ‘ Western Sea’ are hidden by nearer 
mountains. 

The great geographical book of the OT is, 
however, that of Joshua. The description of the 
boundaries of the land applies, in the judgment of 
the writer of the present article, to a time previous 
to that of the captivity of Gad in B.c. 734 (1 Ch 
5°), and to that of the Moabite conquest in B.C. 850. 
It also refers to a period not later than that of 
David, according to the note (1 Ch 4!) concern- 
ing the dispersion of Simeon. Ai (Jos 8%) was 
apparently no longer in ruins in B.C. 701 (Is 10°), 
and was repeopled after the Captivity (Neh 11%). 
The curse of Joshua on Jericho (Jos 67°) was ful. 
filled (1 K 16%4) in Ahab’s time, about B.C. 850 ; 
and the regions unconquered by Joshua (13°) 
were part of David’s kingdom. Jebus (Jos 15®) 
was also taken by David; and Nob, which is un- 
noticed in Jos (21) as a prolly city, had its popu- 
lation massacred by Saul (1S 22"), but apparently 
was reoccupied by B.C. 701 (Is 10%). On the other 
hand, the distinction of Israel and Judah seems to 
be indicated geographically (Jos 111), and it is 
very remarkable that there is no account of the 
conquest of Central Palestine, and that the deserip- 
tion of the Samaritan region is much less com- 


* On the names in these tablets see esp. Petrie’s Syria and 


salem, Samaria, Tirzah, and Zereda in the Pent. is | Egypt from the Tell el-Amarna Letters, pp. 144-187. 
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plete than that of Galilee and Judea. There is an 
important difference in the order of the passage 
referring to the fulfilment of the law at Shechem 
(Jos 8*°-%) in the LXX, and it has been suspected 
that the original book has lost portions referring 
to Samaria. The geography, however, does not 
represent that of the later period (Neh 11”-**), 
when Judah colonized the earlier possessions of 
Simeon, and Benjamin settled in towns that had 
belonged to Dan. The forty-eight Levitical cities 
were assigned in obedience to the law (Nu 35°), 
but the arrangement laid down in Ezk (45*°) is 
quite different, and these cities are not so assigned 
in Neh (11%), The majority of the Levitical cities 
are well-known sites, and the variations in the 
imperfect parallel list (1 Ch 6) are few. Beth- 
shemesh, Gezer, Beth-horon, Eltekeh, Aijalon, 
Gath-rimmon, Taanach, Ashtaroth, Daberath, and 
En-gannim are among the Levitical cities which 
are noticed on Egyp. monuments, and in the Tel 
el-Amarna letters, in the 16th and 15th cents. 
B.C., excepting Beth-horon and Eltekeh—noticed 
by Shishak (B.C. 935) and by Sennacherib (B.C. 701) 
respectively. 

When we compare the final arrangements of the 
conquest — for at first Judah, Benjamin, and 
Joseph occupied country (Jos 16. 17) out of which 
portions were taken for Issachar, Dan, and Simeon 
—with the twelve provinces which existed in the 
time of Solomon, the two accounts are found to 
coincide very closely, but in subsequent ages the 
boundaries mentioned differ considerably from 
those of the Bk. of Joshua. Ephraim, Naphtali, 
and Asher are noticed as provinces with Issachar 
and Benjamin (1 K 4818); the second province in- 
cluded towns of Dan; the third appears to have 
been in Judah ; and the fourth perhaps in Zebulun. 
East of Jordan the northern province had its capital 
at Ramoth-gilead (Rewmdén) and the southern at 
Mahanaim (probably Makhneh), while the twelfth 
ee coincided with the lot of Reuben. 

imeon had already ceased to hold the Beersheba 
plains. 

The most completely described region in the 
Bk. of Joshua is that south of Jerusalem.* The 
north boundary of Judah ran south of Jericho by 
Gilgal and Adummim (Tal‘at ed-Dumm) to Enrogel 
in the Kidron Valley ; and, leaving the capital in 
Benjamin, it ran southward by ‘Rachel’s Tomb 
(18 102, Jer 315) to Nephtoah (Jos 159), which was 
at Etam according to the Talmud of Jerusalem 
(Ain ‘Atdn, south of Bethlehem), whence it ran 
west to Chesalon (Kesla) and to Kiriath-jearim 
(Erma), and south of the valley of Sorek, and to 
Ekron and Jamnia and the sea. The cities within 
this border are enumerated (Jos 15) in groups ac- 
cording as they were in the Negebd or ‘dry land,’ 
the Shephélah or western foot hills, the Har or 
‘mountain region,’ and the Midbdar or desert. Of 
those in the Beersheba desert little is known, and 
the total is given as twenty-nine, while the details 
amount to thirty-four. Amam, Shema, Hazar- 
gaddah, Heshmon, and Bethpelet are, however, 
omitted in the parallel passage (Jos 1928), Of the 
rest, only Adadah (‘Ad‘adah), Kedesh (‘Ain Kades), 
and Kerioth-hezron (at Jebel Hadhireh) are 
known, with Beersheba (Béir es-Seb‘a), Rimmon 
(Umm er-Rumémin), and perhaps Ziklag (‘Aslq). 
In the second list (Jos 19°) Sharuhen stands for 
Shilhim, and appears to be the present Tell esh- 
Sheri‘ah in the Philistine plains, which is noticed 
as early as B.C. 1700, when the Egyptians were ad- 
vancing on Canaan. The second group in the ‘low- 

* Throughout this article the identifications of towns, etc., 
are those which were first proposed by or which commend 
themselves to the present writer. Space forbids the reasons 
for his conclusions being stated. The reader may refer to the 


separate articles, in some of which a different identification is 
adopted, and where the authorities are cited. 


lands’ (Jos 15*8-*6) is much more perfectly known, 
as lying south-west of the Jerusalem mountains. 
Of these, Zorah is noticed monumentally in the 
fifteenth century B.c., and is now the village 
Sur'ah. Eshtaol (Eshwa), Zanoah (Zanth), En- 
gannim (Umm Jina), Enam (‘Ain ‘Ainah), Jar- 
muth (Yarmik), Adullam (‘Aid el-Mia), Socoh 
(Shuweikeh), and Gederoth (Jedéireh) retain their 
old names little changed. The third group is less 
known, but seems to have included cities on the 
edge of the plain of Philistia, among which Migdal- 
gad (Mejdeleh), Lachish (Zell el-Hesy), Eglon 
(Ajlan), Beth-dagon (Beit Dejan), Naamah (Na- 
‘aneh), and Makkedah (probably e/-Mughd@r) are 
fixed. Eglon is monumentally noticed in B.C. 
1600, Lachish and Makkedah about B.c. 1480-1440, 
and Beth-dagon in B.c. 701. The fourth group 
included towns nearer to the Hebron mountains, 
of which Nezeb (Beit Nusib), Keilah (Kilah), 
Achzib (‘Ain Kezbeh), and Mareshah (Mer‘ash) are 
all apparently noticed in the Tel el-Amarna 
letters of the 15th cent. B.c., and the two latter 
by Micah (1)15) in the 8th cent. B.c. The three 
Philistine cities which follow do not appear to 
have been conquered till the time of Solomon. 
Ekron (‘Akir), Ashdod (Esdidd), and Gaza (Ghuz- 
zeh) were, no doubt, ancient sites, but only the 
latter —an important city long held b gypt 
—is noticed in the 15th cent. B.c. The sixth 
group in the mountains ‘begins in the south, 
including the Negeb hills. Among these cities 
(vv.48-89) Jattir (Attir), Socoh (Shuweikeh), Dannah 
(Idhnah), Debir (Dhaheriyeh), Anab (Anab close 
to the preceding), Eshtemoa (es-Semia), Anim 
(Ghuwein), and perhaps Holon (Beit Auda) and 
Giloh (Jala), are fixed; while in the seventh 
group nearer Hebron occur Arab (er-Rabiyeh), 
Dumah (Démeh), Beth-tappuah (Tuffih), Hebron 
itself (el-Khalil), and Zior (Stair). The eighth 
group includes towns farther east in the Hebron 
hills, such as Maon (Main), Carmel (Kurmul), 
Ziph (Z¢f), Juttah (Yuttah), Zanoah (Zanwa), Ha- 
Kain (Yukin); while Gibeah and Timnah (Jeb‘a 
and Tibneh) may be ruined sites north-west of 
Hebron, though this is uncertain. The ninth group 
is in the mountains north of Hebron, including 
Halhul (Halhil), Bethzur (Beit Stir), Maarath 
(Beit Ummér); Beth-anoth (Beit ‘Ainién), and 
Eltekon — perhaps Tekoa (Zeku‘a). Two towns 
forming a separate group (v.%) are Kiriath-jearim 
(Erma), and Rabbah (Rubba) south-west of the 
pedine. The six cities of the desert are less 
nown, but the ‘City of Salt’ (v.6") may be Tedd el- 
Milh east of Beersheba, and the last is En-gedi 
(Ain Jidy) on the cliff above the Dead Sea. 
Several of the towns in the southern mountains are 
noticed in the lists of Thothmes II. about B.c. 1600, 
such, for instance, as Carmel; but the Egyptians 
did not penetrate far into the mountains, thong 
they held Jerusalem before the Hebrew conquest, 
and knew it. by that name (Urusalim), which 
occurs in the Bk. of Joshua, (15%, ef, 101% 23), 

The north boundary of Benjamin ran from 
Jordan north of Jericho (Jos 184) to Bethel 
(Beitin) and to Ataroth-addar (ed-Ddrieh) on the 
hill south of lower Beth-horon (Beit ‘Ur et-Tahta, 
a.¢. ‘the lower’). The west border ran due south 
to Kiriath-jearim (‘Hrma), joining the border of 
Judah. The cities included in this mountain 
region (vy.7/-*8) are not all known, but among them 
were Bethel and Parah (Férah), Ophrah (probably 
LTatyibeh), Chephar-ha-Ammoni (Kefr ‘Ana), 
Ophni (thought to be Jufna), and Geba (Jeb'‘a), 
with Gibeon (el-Jib), Ramah (er-Rdm), Beeroth 
(Birch), Mizpeh (perhaps Tedd en-Nasbeh), Chephirah 
(Kefireh), Irpeel (Rafat), Eleph (Lifta), Jerusalem 
itself, and Kiriath (e/-Kwrieh, called also Kuriet 
el- Anab) : all these are within the border. 
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The lot of Dan (Jos 194-46) was in the low hills 
and plain west of Benjamin. Its boundaries are 
not stated, but on the south coincided with Judah, 
from which tribe Zorah and Eshtaol on the border 
were taken. Near these was Ir-shemesh (Ain 
Shems), and farther north Shaalabbin (Se/bét) and 
Aijalon (Yalo). Timnah and Ekron (Zibneh and 
‘Akir) were also on the Judah border. Eltekeh 
(perhaps Beit Likia) and Gibbethon (Aibbieh) were 
on the north-east, and Jehud (e/-Yehudtyeh) with 
Bene-berak (Jén Jbrak) in the plain north of 
Joppa. Me-jarkon (‘yellow water’) may have 
been the boundary stream already noticed, and 
Rakkon (‘shore ’) may be the present Tell er-Rakkeit 
on the shore north of Joppa(Ya@fa). The territory 
was insufficient (v.*”), ane the plain was held by 
the Canaanites (Jg 1*4%), so that the Danites 
were forced to migrate from their plain or ‘camp’ 
(Mahaneh-dan, Jg 18%) west of Kiriath-jearim 
(in the valley of Sorek, south of Zorah) to the 
extreme north under Hermon. 

Of the cities of Dan, Joppa is noticed in the 
Tel el-Amarna tablets (15th cent. B.c.) as well 
as by Sennacherib in B.C. 701, and the latter also 
notices Beth-dagon (on the border of Judah), Bene- 
berak, Eltekeh, and Timnah. 

The children of Joseph appear at first to have 
spread over all Samaria and Lower Galilee, as well 
as over Bashan and half Gilead. Their original 
boundary (Jos 16!-%) coincided with that of Benja- 
min, and approached Judah at Gezer (Tell Jezer), 
which was, Eowerer, not taken (v.?°), though they 
claimed the plains subsequently given to Dan. 
Out of their territory also Issachar received a 
portion in the final division by lot. Ephraim had 
a small and rugged portion ; but Manasseh was a 
‘ great people’ (Jos 1718), yet unable to drive the 
Canaanites out of the chariot cities in the plains. 
Manasseh held some of the best lands in Central 
Palestine, and a wooded mountain, perhaps Car- 
mel (see Mic 7/4). The north border of Ephraim 
is briefly described (Jos 16°8), running on the 
west from the north-west angle of Benjamin to 
Michmethah east of Shechem (17’), apparently the 
Mukhnah plain, and thence east to Taanath-shiloh 
(T‘ana) and Janoah (Yaniéin), and thus to the 
Jordan Valley near Jericho. The river Kanah 
(Wady Kanah) formed the border on the north- 
west, running to the sea; but the plains north of 
Dan were not occupied. The list of ‘separate 
cities’ (16°) seems to have been lost. The bound- 
aries of Manasseh are not stated, and only two 
towns within the portion of this tribe west of 
Jordan are noticed, namely, Shechem and Tappuah. 
The site of the latter is unknown, but it is perhaps 
the same as Yashubi ‘En Tappuah, which would 
find a fitting site at Ydsif close to the Mukhnah 
plain, the border of Ephraim (see Heb. Jos 17’). 
Manassel’ had originally ‘touched upon’ Asher 
and Issachar, and claimed cities in these tribes, of 
which in Issachar Bethshean (Beisdn), Ibleam 
(Yebla), Endor (Andir), Taanach (Z"dnuk), and 
Megiddo (probably Mujedd‘a) are well known. It 
is remarkable that very few Samaritan towns 
are noticed, but in the Bk. of Joshua generally we 
find Shiloh, Tirzah, and Shechem mentioned. 
Monumental records are equally silent as to this 
very rugged mountain region. On the other hand, 
Megiddo and Taanach are noticed by Thothmes 
III. (in B.C. 1600) and in the Tel el-Amarna texts 
(a century later); and again, in the reign of 
Ramses II. (about B.C. 1330), Megiddo is noticed 
as if near the Jordan. 

The boundaries of Issachar are also unnoticed 
(Jos 197-22), but coincided with those of Manasseh, 
Naphtali, and Zebulun, including the plain of 
Dothan and that of Esdraelon. The known cities 
include Jezreel (Zer‘in), Chesulloth (Iksd/), Shu- 


nem (Stem), Hapharaim (el-Ferrtyeh), Anaharath 
(En N'atirah), Rabbith (Rdba), Remeth (Rdmeh), 
En-gannim (Jenén), and En-haddah (perhaps Kefr 
Addn). Of these, Anaharath, and perhaps others, 
are noticed by Thothmes It. in his lists. 

The borders of Zebulun are more particularly 
described. The lot included the Nazareth hills 
and the plain of Asochis with hills to its north. 
The north and south limits seem to be fixed by 
Dabbesheth (Dabsheh) and Jokneam (Tell Keimiin) 
respectively (Jos 19”). The south border was at 
Sarid (or perh. Sadid, cf. LXX B in v.!), which may 
be Tell Shadid at the foot of the Nazareth hills. 
It ran east to Chesulloth and Daberath (Debiérieh), 
where, at the western foot of Tabor, the three tribes, 
Zebulun, Naphtali, and Issachar met (see 1922). 
The south border of Zebulun also touched Japhia 
(Yafa, west of Nazareth), and reached the Kishon at 
Jokneam. Theeast border skirted the Tabor plateau 
on the west, running north on the hills to Gath- 
hepher (now el-Mesh-hed) and to Rimmon (Rummé- 
neh) east of the Asochis plain. The north border 
started on the east at Hannathon (Kefr‘Andn) and 
passed along a deep valley to Dabbesheth. The 
remainder of the fine coincided with the south 
border of Asher (Jos 1977), running north of Cabul 
(Kabul) to Beth-dagon (probably Tell Datk south 
of Acre) and to Shihor-libnath —apparently the 
river Belus. The shores of the bay of Acre seem 
to have belonged to Asher, perhaps as far as the 
Kishon (1975), but Zebulun would seem to have 
had a ‘haven’ for ‘ships’ (Gn 49%), probably at 
Haifa under Carmel, in which name the Heb. 
word for ‘haven’ or ‘shore’ survives. Of the 
ether cities of Zebulun, only Bethlehem (Beit 
Lahm) is eo tey known. 

It appears to be quite clear that the Tabor 
plateau, as well as the hills of Upper Galilee, be- 
longed to Naphtali. The towns included (19%) 
those in the plain, Bezaanannim (Besstim) as well 
as Heleph (perhaps Beit Lif) in the north. Among 
those in the plain were Adami (ed-Damieh), Ham- 
math (south of Tiberias), Rakkath (believed by 
the Rabbis to be the old name of Tiberias, meaning 
‘shore’), and Adamah (Admah north of Beisén) ; 
Hukkok (Yakdk) formed with Tabor the border 
on the south-west. In the upper mountains were 
Hazor (near Jebel Hadhireh), Kedesh( Kedes), Horem 
(Htirah), Beth-anath (‘Ainatha), and others which 
are doubtful. 

The tribe of Asher claimed the lower hills be- 
tween Accho and Tyre (19741), but failed to drive 
the Canaanites from many of the cities (Jg 1*). 
Many of the towns of Asher are doubtful, though 
all appear to have been north of Acre. Dor (Jos 
171, cf. 12% and 1 Ch 7”) is quite unknown, 
though fixed by Eusebius at Yanttrah south of 
Carmel. This, like many other assertions of his 
Onomasticon, is unauthorized and confusing, espe- 
cially as Dor seems to have been on the ‘ uplands.’ 
Acbshaph is probably ed-Yastf near Acre. Ham- 
mon seems to have been an important site near 
the shore farther north, where Renan discovered 
inscriptions to Baal Hammon. Kanah isin thehills 
east of Tyre, and Achzib (ez-Zib) is north of Acre 
in the plain. Among these cities Tyre and Accho 
are noticed in the 15th cent. B.C. in the Tel el- 
Amarna tablets and Achzib by Sennacherib in 
B.C. 701. 

East of Jordan, Reuben held the plateau round 
Heshbon, and the lot seems to have been bounded 
by the hills north of that city (Jos 13%), ex- 
tending to Jordan in the valley of Shittim; but 
in Ahab’s time several of the cities of Reuben are 
noticed on the Moabite Stone as having been held 
by ‘men of Gad.’ The south border was Arnon 
(now Wady Mojib) and Aroer (‘Ar‘air) on the N. 
brink of its valley. The sites of Medeba (Mddebeh), 
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Heshbon (Hesbdn), Dibon (Dhibdén), and Beth-baal- 
meon (Main) are those of considerable towns. 
Koriathaim (ervét) and Beth-jeshimoth (Suweimeh 
on the north-east shore of the Dead Sea) are 
known, with probably Sibmah (Sdmieh) near 
Heshbon. 

The boundary of Reuben and Gad was at Jazer 
(probably Beit Zdr'a north of Heshbon), and the 
latter tribe held the Jordan Valley east of the 
river, and the western slopes of Galea) bounded 
on the east by Aroer near Rabbath-ammon 
(Ammén). On the north-east they held Ramath- 
mizpeh (probably Sf, the Mizpeh of Jephthah, 
Jg 11%) and Betonim, perhaps the district in 
north Gilead now called e/-Butein. Mahanaim 
was on the border between Gad and Manasseh, the 
latter tribe holding ‘half Gilead’ (13%), which 
appears to mean the eastern half, Gad extending 
to the ‘border of the ridge’ (Debir), and holding 
in the Jordan Valley Beth-aram (Hdmeh), Beth- 
nimrah (Nimrin), Sueccoth (Yell Der'ala), Zaphon 
(supposed by the Rabbis to be'Amatah), and the 
lowlands to the Sea of Galilee. This agrees with 
the notice of Mahanaim in Solomon’s south Gilead 
province (1 K 44). The rest of the large portion 
given to Manasseh east of Jordan included all 
Bashan (v. *!), with the towns of Ashtaroth (TZed/ 
‘Ashterah) and Edrei (edh-Dhraa), which are 
noticed on monuments in B.C. 1600-1500. 

This tribal distribution of Palestine was broken 
up by the Assyrians. Tiglath-pileser 11. (B.C. 745- 
727) conquered Galilee (2 K 15”), and took captive 
the tribes east of Jordan (1 Ch 5*) shortly before 
Sargon took Samaria (B.C. 722). In 711 Ashdod 
was besieged by Sargon, and when Hezekiah was 
attacked by Sennacherib in B.c. 701, Beth-dagon, 
Joppa, Bene-berak and Hazor (Yazdr in the plain) 
are said to have belonged to Ashkelon. Ammon, 
Moab, Edom, Ekron, and Gaza were then all inde- 
pendent, and Moab indeed had rebeiled nearly two 
centuries earlier. Thus the geography of the Book 
of Joshua represents a condition which did not long 
exist after the death of Solomon. The narrative 
chapters show that the conquest resembled those 
made by the Egyptians or Assyrians in their annual 
campaigns: ‘the cities that stood still on their 
mounds’ (Jos 111°) were not destroyed, unless taken 
by stratagem. The invading army attacked usually 
the smaller places, but the fortresses with garrisons 
of chariots remained in the hands of the Canaan- 
ites, and subsequent attacks had to be made on 
places burned by Joshua and re-fortified by their 
inhabitants (e.g. Jg 14, Jos 108). The first cam- 
paign from Gilgal by Ai and Gibeon to Aijalon, 
and thence to Makkedah, Libnah, Lachish, Eglon, 
Hebron, and Debir, followed apparently the line of 
the conquests of the Habdiri noticed in the Tel el- 
Amarna texts (B.C. 1480-1440) : for they also came 
from Seir, and fought at Aijalon and Lachish, and 
penetrated by Keilah up the valley towards 
Hebron. The site of Debir was in the Negeb 
(Jg 1°) and near Anab (Jos 15*9-5°), so that there 
is reason to place it at the important ancient site 
Dhahertyeh (‘the place on the back or ridge’) near 
Anab, at a village where rock-cut tombs and 
other marks of antiquity are found. This was 
the southernmost extent of Joshua’s original 
conquest. The conquest of Shechem (only about 
20 miles from Ai) is not described, but the law 
was here fulfilled (Dt 274, Jos 8°); the next great 
contest was in Upper Galilee, where Hazor looked 
down on the Waters of Merom (Jos 11!5), and 
where all the northern Canaanites gathered. Hazor 
is also a place whence letters were sent asking 
aid from Egypt in the 15th cent. B.c. The Book 
of Joshua ends with his burial at Timnath-heres 
(Jg 2°) in Mount Ephraim (now Kefr Haris), 
and that of Eleazar in Gibeah of Phinehas, prob- 
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ably at the site now shown at ‘Awertah east 
of Gerizim. The bones of Joseph were buried at 
Shechem, where his tomb is shown near Jacob’s 
Well; and the altar on Ebal (Jos 88°) and stone 
monument in the plain of Shechem (J os 24%) 
seemed to make this central city the capital of 
Israel. There were, however, several successive 
sanctuaries which were recognized before the 
pbuilding of the temple, namely at Gilgal, Shiloh, 
Nob, and Gibeon. The ark rested in Kiriath- 
jearim, and an altar of Jehovah was built on 
Carmel before Elijah’s famous visit (1 Ke 1880); 
We have no notice, however, of contemporary local 
sanctuaries till after the division of the kingdom. 
The six cities of refuge were placed equidistant, 
three on eitherside of the river, at Hebron,Shechem, 
and Kedesh-naphtali, at Bezer (Buseirah in Moab), 
Ramoth-gilead (Reimén), and Golan (Sahem el- 
Jaulén), in the south, the centre, and the north of 
the country (Jos 20% §). 

A careful consideration of the geography of the 
Pent. and Bk. of Joshua, by the aid of modern ex- 
ploration, shows that the whole is easily under- 
stood, and that in no case does there appear to be 
any element suggesting that the descriptions were 

enned after the Captivity. Towns appear in the 
ater books, such as Samaria, Zereda (Surdah), 
Lod (Lydda), Ananiah (Beit Hanina), etc. (Neh 
1132-35) not noticed in Joshua, just as the later 
Heb. differs in the use of Persian and Gr. words, and 
in syntax and vocabulary, from the older Heb. of the 
Pentateuch. The geography of the Bk. of Joshua 
is, however, so exhaustive, that little is added to it 
in the OT books that follow. In Judges, Bezek 
(14) may be the southern Bezkah rather than the 
Bezek of Saul (1 S 118), now Jbzik north-east of 
Shechem. Conquests were pushed farther south 
than Debir to Zephath (es-Sufa) in the Beersheba 
plateau ; but Gaza, Ashkelon, and Ekron were not 
taken (LXX Jg 13), or any chariot city in the 
plains. Bethel fell, and its inhabitants migrated 
to Luz (Luweizeh) under Hermon (v.”’) ; but inter- 
marriage with Canaanites (3°) destroyed the power 
of the conquering race, and the king of Mesopotamia 
is said (3!°) to have overrun Palestine (cf. the words of 
Burnaburias to Amenophis IV. in the Tel el-Amarna 
Collection). The episode of Sisera (Jg 4°) is elu- 
cidated by its geography. His chariot city was 
Harosheth (‘the woods’), now el-Harathiyeh by 
the oak wood near the Kishon. The Kishon under 
Mount Tabor (v.”) is treacherous and swampy, and 
after the battle near Endor (Ps 831) the chariots 
were engulfed in the stream (Jg 5%), while 
Sisera fled east to Bezaanannim (Besstéim), near the 
Kedesh (‘Kadish) of the Sea of Galilee. The episode 
of Gideon’s victory is equally clear topographically. 
He lived at Ophrah (probably Fer'ata) in Samaria 
(J g 6"), but encountered his eastern foes near the 
spring of Harod (Jg 71), and pursued them down the 
valley of Jezreel to Beth-shittah (Shutta), and to 
Abel-meholah (‘Ain Helweh) in the Jordan Valley, 
and by Succoth (Zell Der‘ala) to Jogbehah (8%), 
now Jubeihah on the hills north of Rabbath- 
ammon. The story of Jephthah belongs to Mount 
Gilead, Tob (Jg 11%) being the present Taiyibeh 
south-east of the Sea of Galilee, and Mizpeh, 
probably Sf, farther south on the Gilead upland. 
The pursuit of the Ammonites extended to Aroer 
on Arnon. The exploits of Samson were confined 
to Philistia and the Shephélah near Zorah—the 
valley of Sorek (Jg 164) retaining its name at 
Surik close to his home, while the ‘cleft’ of the 
rock Etam (15%) may be the curious cavern in 
the cliff at Beit ‘Atdb rather farther east. The 
rock Rimmon (Jg 21%) was not far south of 
Shiloh at kwmmén, and vine cultivation (v.%) still 
continues south of Shiloh (Sezlzn), the position of 
which is specially described as east of the road to 
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Shechem, and south of Lebonah (Lubdben) on that 
road (v.19), 

The first capital of the Heb. kingdom was at 
Gibeah (Jed'a) in Benjamin (1S 137), near Mich- 
mash (Mukhmds), where the two great precipices 
divide these villages (14°) in the valley of Swweinit 
—‘the little thorn trees’—which perhaps pre- 
serves the name of Seneh, ‘the thorn.’ The valley 
of Elah (Wédy es-Sunt) is still remarkable for the 
large terebinths whence its Heb. name was de- 
rived, and its site is fixed by the notice of Socoh 
(1S 173), now Shuweikeh, and of Gath (v.°) and 
Ekron. Gath (Giti Rimuna) is pretty clearly 
fixed by a notice in the Tel el-Amarna en at 
the site usually accepted—the cliff of Tell es-SAfi 
—at the mouth of the valley of Elah. David’s 
wanderings from this Philistine fortress extended 
up the valley of Elah to Adullam (‘Azd el-Mia) on 
its western side; to Hareth (Khards), in the hills 
above it on the east; and to Keilah (Kélah) farther 
up its course towards Hebron (18 21° 231); and 
thence to Ziph (Tell Z¢f) south-east of Hebron, and 
Maon (Yel Main) farther south. He was finally 
driven to the deserts of En-gedi (‘Ain Jidy), but 
returned to Maon (LXX 18 25!) immediately south 
of Carmel (Kwrmul)—a region still rich in sheep 
(1 S 2314 2 241 252). Ziklag (27) was south of 
Beersheba not far from Arad (Zell ‘Ardd), where 
the Kenites lived (cf. Jg 1% and 18 27), but 
not more than three days’ journey from Jezreel 
(30!) for men mounted on riding camels. The 
Philistines, driven from the mountains, encamped 
by a ‘stream’ (Aphek) in Shunem (29}, cf. 28%), 
which still runs from the spring at Siem. Saul’s 
army being to the south, on the rugged and. barren 
slopes of Gilboa near Jezreel, his night journey to 
Endor, north of the Philistine camp, was especi- 
ally dangerous. 

The second Heb. capital was at Hebron, Saul’s 
adherents having their centre at Mahanaim in 
Gilead. The well of Sirah (2 S 3%) retains its 
name (Ain Sé@rah) north of Hebron. The con- 
quests of David extended north of Hermon to 
Tibhath (perhaps Kefr Dubbeh) in the Baalbek 
plains, but not to Kadesh farther north (2S 88 
946), now Kades, on the Orontes. Damascus and 
Edom were subdued, with Moaband Ammon. The 
border towards Pheenicia extended to Dan-jaan 
(Danian) near Achzib south of Tyre (24°), but the 
region from near Accho to Cabul (abil) was ceded 
later to Tyre by Solomon (1 K 91%), whose king- 
dom extended, however, north of Damascus to 
Tadmor (1 K 9!8), Tadmor retained its native name 
at Palmyra to the Ist cent. A.D., as attested by 
a Palmyro-Gr. bilingual on the site. Tiphsah 
(Thapsacus on the Euphrates south of Carchemish) 
is stated (1 K 44) to have been the limit of his 
power, including the country of the Hittite princes 
(v.21, ef. 92° 10%) ; and Gezer, recently wasted by 
the Egyptians, was ceded to Israel (1 K 9'*). We 
thus reach the period of greatest prosperity, when 
Joppa (2 Ch 2!°) was a Heb. port as well as Elath 
(1 K 97) on the Gulf of ‘Akabah. The Phe- 
nicians and the Hittites (1 K 10) in Syria 
remained, however, as dependent allies. The 
Cherethites and Pelethites (2S 20%) may have 
been guards from Philistia like the Gittites (157%), 
for a town called Keratiya exists south-west of 
Gath (but see art. CHERETHITES). Mahanaim is 
described (2S 18%) as situated in a ‘round,’ not 
far from a forest (v.®), and the remarkable basin 
on the Gilead plateau in which the ruins of 
Makhneh stand is not far from the southern oak 
and fir woods, whence es-Salt (the Saltus of later 
times) was named. 

The third Heb. capital at Jerusalem had existed 
from the 15th cent. B.C. as a city. It requires to 
be separately treated (see JERUSALEM), but was 


chosen, probably in preference to the older centre 
at Shechem, from military and political considera- 
tions. The southern mountains have always been 
the last refuge from foreign invaders from the 
plains. The gradual decay of the kingdom began, 
even in Solomon’s age, with the loss of Damascus 
(1K 11"); and Zereda (Swrdeh) in Ephraim be- 
came a centre of revolt (v., cf. LXX additions, 
1K 12), Shishak’s conquests (14%), according 
to his own record, extended over all Palestine 
except Upper Galilee, which was conquered by the 
Syrians (15°), The earlier boundary of Israel and 
Judah seems to have been near the Michmash 
Valley (v.72, cf. 2 Ch 139 161-6, Zee 141, 2 K 288); 
and Tirzah, the northern capital (1 K 15%5), was 
probably at Teiasir, an ancient site north-east 
of Shechem. ‘The site of Elijah’s sacrifice (1 K 18) 
is supposed to have been at the southern peak of 
Carmel, now called e/-Mahrakah—‘the place of 
burning.” The Aphek of the Syrian wars (1 K 
20°) is probably Fk, on the precipices east of the 
Sea of Galilee. The vine cultivation of Jezreel 
(1 K 21) is attested by the remains of rock-cut 
winepresses east of the town, though no vines are 
now grown. 

A new capital at Samaria now appears in history 
(1 K 1674) in a well-watered mountain region, at 
Sebastieh west of Shechem, but much exposed to 
invasion both from the western and the northern 
plains. Tiphsah (2 K 151°), smitten by Menahem, 
was probably not the distant Thapsacus on the 
Euphrates, but the modern Tafsah (spelt with the 
final guttural) south of Shechem ; for the Hittites 
were still an independent people, unconquered by 
Assyria till the time of Sargon (cf. 2 i 7°), and 
the ponaues of Jeroboam I. in Syria (2 K 14%) 
extended only to Hamath, half-way to the Hittite 
capital at Carchemish (2 Ch 35”), now Jerdbis on 
the Euphrates. 

After the Captivity geographical indications are 
less numerous, but many new towns are noticed 
(Ezr 2), such as Netophah (Beit Netif in the 
Shephélah), Azmaveth (Hizmeh), Neballat (Bir 
Nibala), and Ono (Kefr ‘Ana) in Benjamin, Elam 
(perhaps Beit ‘Aldm west of Hebron) and others 
iret noticed: ‘the other Nebo’ (Neh 7%) may 
be Nuiba in the same district ; the villages in the 
Shephélah were colonized by men of Judah and 
Benjamin, who spread as far as Ziklag, Lachish, 
and Lod (Neh 11), The topographical notices 
of the poetical and prophetic books do not require 
special consideration, but that of the Song of 
Songs is remarkable as covering the whole of 
Palestine east and west of Jordan, and as indicat- 
ing the various natural features of the different 
regions—the flowers of Sharon (2), the mountains 
of Bether (probably Bittir near Jerusalem, 2"), 
the pastures of Gilead (4'), the wild summits of 
Lebanon and Hermon (4°), the fertile plain round 
Tirzah (64), the hills above Damascus (7*), the 
pools still found beneath Heshbon (74), and perhaps 
the copses of Carmel, and the ‘ circle’ of Mahanaim 
(613 75), 

The geography of the Hasmonzan period, in 
the First Book of Maccabees, is evidence of the 
genuine character of that work. The revolt began 
at Modin (Medieh) on the hills east of Lydda; and 
the three great passes at Bethhoron, Bethzur, and 
Berzetho (Bir ez-Zeit), on the west, south, and north 
of Jerusalem, were defended by Judas. Adasa, the 
site of his last victory, was at “Adasah near Gibeon. 
Bethzacharias (Beit Skaria), where Eleazar was 
killed under the elephant (1 Mac 6%), was within 
sight of Jerusalem on the south. The raids of 
Judas were carried over the whole of Eastern 
Palestine and into Philistia and Edom, but the 
only parts securely held were in the mountains 
round Jerusalem. After his death the surviving 
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brothers found refuge in the desert of Judah and 
in the Jordan jungle before establishing them- 
selves at Michmash. Under Jonathan the Jewish 
boundaries extended over all Western Palestine 
and Syria, even to the river Eleutherus north of 
Tripoli (Nahr el-Kebir), the port of Joppa and the 
cities of Philistia having been also won. Gerasa 
(Jerash) in Gilead is first noticed in the time of 
Alexander Janneus. 

The NT topography is mainly confined to Lower 
Galilee, but the works of Josephus, the Mishna,) and 
other early Talmudic tracts enable us to trace the 
boundaries of Samaria, while the village names of 
Lower Galilee are noticed in great numbers in the 
Life of Josephus, including many places not other- 
wise mentioned, but which retain their ancient 
names. The most important topographical ques- 
tions in the Gospels, from a critical point of view, are 
those concerning the sites of Bethabara, Emmaus, 
and Sychar. Christian tradition from the fourth 
century has placed Bethabara (on the reading in 
Jn 1% see article BETHABARA) at the Jericho ford, 
because John preached in the wilderness of Judea 
(Mt 31); but this does not accord with the distance 
from Cana of Galilee, a day’s journey (Jn 1* 2), 
and the Baptist preached in all parts of the Jordan 
Valley (Lk 3°). The name of Bethabara (‘house 
of the ferry’) survives at only one of the Jordan 
fords, Makhddet ‘Abdrah, ‘the ford of the ferry,’ 
and this is on the confines of Galilee (Mt 31%), and 
a day’s journey from Cana. The site of Emmaus 
is not known (possibly Khamasa south-west of 
Jerusalem); the emendation of the Sinaitic MS 
(Lk 24}% reading 160 for 60 furlongs), clearly in- 
tended to point to Emmaus Nicopolis (‘“Amwés), 
gives too great a distance from Jerusalem to agree 
with the context (vv.!-*%). Sychar (Sam. Jschar, 
translated in the Arabic of the Sam. Chronicle 
‘Askar) is clearly the village ‘Askar close to Jacob’s 
Well (Jn 4°), Anon near Salim (Jn 37%), where 
there was ‘much water,’ is probably to be found 
at the perennial stream north-east of Shechem, 
between the sites of ‘Aimiéin and Sdlim, where 
alone in Palestine the two names occur near each 
other. The site of Chorazin (Mt 11”) is fixed at 
Kerdzeh, north of the Sea of Galilee, but that of 
Capernaum (Capharnaum in the earlier MSS) 
is disputed. Christian tradition from the 4th 
cent. has placed it at Tell Hum, but the fountain 
of Capernaum watered the plain of Gennesaret 
(Jos. BJ tt. x. 8), and Isaac Chelo (14th 
cent. A.D.) identifies the town with a city of the 
Minim, who, according to the Rabbis, were heretics 
of Capernaum; Jewish tradition seems thus to 
point to the ruin of Minieh in the small plain of 
Gennesaret. Bethsaida Julias (Jos. BJ ul. x. 
7) was at the mouth of the Jordan, east of the 
river, where it entered the Sea of Galilee. It is 
usually placed at e¢-Tel/, a ruin now a mile from 
the mouth. The swampy delta between this site 
and the lake has probable been formed during the 
last nineteen centuries. This city appears to be 
the Bethsaida of the Gospels (Mk 8”) on the way 
to Cesarea Philippi under Hermon (y.”’), and 
apparently east of Jordan (cf. Mt 1418-2234 Jj: 
9'°), although two of the oldest MSS omit the 
name in the last cited passage. This view is not 
contradicted by the other passages in which 
Bethsaida is noticed (Jn 144, Mt 11”), Magdala 
(Mt 15%), called Magadan in some early MSS, and 
possibly identical with Dalmanutha (Mk 8"), is the 
little hamlet Mejdel north of Tiberias. Gerasa (Mk 
5', Lk 8%=Gadara of Mt 8%) or Gergesa is usually 
placed at the ruin Khersa, under the cliffs east of 
the Sea of Galilee, a site which answers to the notice 
of a ‘steep place’ (Mt 8°”). See, further, under the 
articles GADARA, GADARENES, and GERASENES. 
The site of Bethphage (Mk 11?) is unknown, but it 
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was near Bethany (ed-Azertyeh) on Olivet. Geth- 
semane is only traditionally indicated, but it was 
clearly at the foot of Olivet, east of the Kidron 
Valley. Ephraim (Jn_ 11) is traditionally the 
village Zaiyibeh near Baal-hazor (cf. 2 Ch 13 
and 2 § 13%). Antipatris (Ac 23%), at Ras el- 
‘Ain, on the old road from Jerusalem to Ceesarea, 
was a city built by Herod the Great. 

The boundaries of Samaria coincided roughly 
with those of the old territory of Manasseh west 
of Jordan, and extended to the Jordan Valley (cf. 
Mk 10) as well as to the sea—Cesarea Palestina 
and Capharsaba (Kefr Sdba) being Sam. towns 
according to the Rabbis. Samaritans also lived 
in Bethshean and on Carmel, where Kefr es-Samir 
represents the older Castrum Samaritorum. The 
south boundary followed a great ravine eastwards 
from Antipatris, having Beth Rima (Beit Rima) 
and Beth Laban (Lubben) on the south, and pass- 
ing by Anuath and Borceos (Berkit).  Acrabbi 
(Akrabeh) and Sartaba (Kurn Sartabah) were in 
Judea; and the boundary, leaving Shechem on 
its west, thus seems to have followed the valley 
of Anon. En-gannim (Jenin) was the border 
town of Galilee in the plain of Esdraelon; but 
Carmel, Gilboa, and all Sharon north of Antipatris 
appear to have been in Samaria. Galilee was 
bounded on the north (see Tosephta, Siphri, and 
Talm. Jerus.) by Achzib north of Accho (ez-Z16), 
Gatin (Ja'thiin), Beth Zanita,(Zuweinita), Melloth 
(Malia), Gelil (Jilé#l), and Kanah (Kanah), and 
thence on the north the line ran along the Leontes, 
and to Cesarea Philippi (Banids) under Hermon. 
The ‘coasts of Tyre and Sidon’ (Mt 157!) were 
thus beyond the Holy Land. On the east, Bashan 
was divided into the districts of Gaulanitis 
(Jaulan), Trachonitis (the Lejja or ‘ basalt’ region), 
Iturzea,—usually supposed to be the Jedér region 
under Hermon,—Batanea and Auranitis (Haurdn). 
See BASHAN. Decapolis (Mt 4%, Mk 5”, Pliny, 
HN y. 18) was a confederation of ten cities in 
Bashan, including Gadara (Umm Kets), Gerasa 
(Jerash), Canatha (Kanawét), Abila (Abi/), Susitha 
(Stisieh), Dion (Addn), Capitolias (probably Bevét er- 
Rds), Pella (Fahil), and Raphana, with Bethshean 
(Beisdn) west of the Jordan. 

Palestine was enriched by Herod the Great with 
new cities, such as Caesarea, and by great buildings 
at Jericho, Phasaelis (Fusatl in the Jordan Valley), 
Samaria, Antipatris, Ashkelon, etc. He built the 
desert fortress of Masada (Sebbch) on the south-west 
shores of the Dead Sea; and his tomb was in the 
circular fortress of Herodium, which still stands on 
its conical hill south of Bethlehem (Jebel Fureidis). 
His successors added Tiberias, Czesarea Philippi, 
Bethsaida, Archelais (probably Kerdwa in the 
Jordan Valley), and other towns ; but his dominions 
were divided (Jos. Ant. xviI. xi. 4), Archelaus 
ruling Edom, Judea, and Samaria; Philip ruling 
Bashan and Abilene (north of Hermon); and 
Antipas ruling Galilee, with Gilead and Moab 
(Perea); until under the Roman procurators 
Palestine became a province subject to the legate 
of Syria. During this period Damascus and the 
regions far east of the Jordan were subject to the 
Nabateean princes of Petra from B.c. 95 to A.D. 106. 
Bashan was incorporated in the province of Syria 
in A.D. 34 after the death of Philip. 

Later Geography.—Knowledge of the later topo- 
graphy of Palestine is important for a right under- 
standing of many questions, but the subject can- 
not here be fully treated. The scattered notices 
in Pliny, Strabo, and other Roman writers do 
not add materially to our information, nor are 
many places noticed in the Mishna; but in the 
4th cent. the Jerusalem Talmud contains many 
references. The conquests of Cornelius Palma 
under Trajan in A.D. 105 gave to the Romans the 
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whole of Gilead and Moab from Bostra (Busrah) 
to Petra and ‘Akabah on the Red Sea. Bostra was 
the capital of this new province of Arabia, and the 
quarters of the Third Legion (Cyrenaica). In 
A.D. 295 Auranitis, Batanzea, and Trachonitis were 
added to this'province (which was ruled by a pro- 
pretor and a procurator), these districts having 
previously belonged to Syria. The Syrian province 
continued to use the Seleucid era for dating texts, 
but the Arabian cities dated from A.D. 106, the era 
of Bostra. Hence (see Mr. A. G. Wright’s paper 
in Pal. Hupl. Fund Quarterly Statement, 1895, 
p. 67) it becomes possible to draw the north 
oundary of Arabia in A.D. 106 on the south side 
of Bashan passing just north of Adraa, while 
after A.D. 295 the border between Arabia and 
Syria ran farther north by Neve (Nawa) and Aere 
(es-Sunamein) in the north part of Bashan. The 
most important pees historically in the 2nd 
cent. A.D. were Bether (Bittir near Jerusalem), 
where the great revolt of the Jews from Hadrian 
was suppressed, and Jamnia (Yebnah), the seat of 
the Sanhedrin after A.D. 70; while after A.D. 135 
it sat at Shafram (Shefa ‘Amr), Oshah (Hiisheh), 
Shaaraim (Sha‘rah), and Tiberias in Lower Galilee. 
The great Onomasticon of Eusebius, translated 
from Gr. into Latin by Jerome, is very important 
for a knowledge of the 4th cent. topography, 
but the identification of Bible sites by these 
writers, who were intimately acquainted with the 
whole country, is as often wrong as right (as may 
be shown in cases such as Aijalon, ete.), and it 
has no authority, although upon it was founded 
the Greek tradition which all pilgrim diaries 
repeat down to the 12th cent., and which still 
survives. The crusaders further confused the 
topography by new and ignorant identifications, 
often rejecting sites fixed by the consensus of 
Jewish, Sam., and Gr.-Christian tradition. Before 
the first crusade (A.D. 1099) the Greek Church 
divided the country into three provinces, Palestina 
Prima, Palestina Secunda (Galilee and East of 
Jordan), and Palestina Tertia in the south, in- 
cluding S.E. Palestine and the southern desert— 
all under the Greek Patriarch of Jerusalem. The 
crusaders had four metropolitans (at Jerusalem, 
Cesarea, Tyre, and Nazareth) under the Latin 
Patriarch of Jerusalem until A.D. 1187. Under 
the Romans and Byzantines the boundaries of 
the country were guarded by Legions and native 
auxiliaries, established at centres like Bostra 
(Busrah) on the edge of the Syrian desert, and at 
Sinai, with posts along the plains of Moab and 
Damascus. The tombstones of Roman officers are 
commonly found in these regions with Greek (and 
sometimes Latin) inscriptions. The crusaders 
divided all Palestine (except Bashan, which was 
never conquered) into fifteen baronies and fiefs 
under the king of Jerusalem in the 12th cent. 
The treaty of Richard 1. and Saladin (A.D. 1192) 
left to the Christians all the plains of Philistia and 
Sharon, with Galilee and Tyre, and many new 
fortresses were built in these regions early in the 
13th century. The last region left to the Chris- 
tians, after the conquest of Bibars, consisted, 
about A.D. 1282, of Carmel, the plains of Acre, and 
the hills east of Tyre, all finally lost in 1291 on the 
fall of Acre. Moslem accounts of Palestine are 
slight and, as a rule, late, excepting the geography 
of El Mukaddasi, which throws light on the con- 
dition of the country before the first crusade. A 
considerable Christian population continued to 
exist under the Moslems during the centuries 
following Omar’s conquest, and was found in the 
country by the crusaders. Soldiers from the west 
of Europe had already been planted in Palestine 


by the Romans in the 2nd cent., and a large 


population of European settlers occupied the land 
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in the 12th; but after the 13th this element was 
represented till recently only by Italian traders 
on the coast, and by monks at bee ane Carmel, 
Jerusalem, and Bethlehem. During the last 
twenty years the immigration of Circassians (in 
Bashan), of Bosnians (at Czesarea on the coast), 
and of Jews at Jerusalem, with colonies near 
Jaffa, on Carmel, in Galilee, and in Bashan, are 
the most remarkable changes in the population 
of the country. Our knowledge of Palestine 
under the Franks, in the 12th and 13th cents., 
is singularly minute, and the remains of their 
churches and castles are among the most con- 
spicuous ruins in the country; but their influence 
on the native race and language seems to have 
been very small. Modern Palestine under the 
Turks is divided into four provinces,—that of 
Jerusalem, that of Nablus (Shechem), to which 
the Belka or ‘empty land’ (in Moab and Gilead) 
is attached, and that of Acre. Bashan is directly 
under the ruler of the capital at Damascus. The 
country still possesses fine cornlands, especially in 
Sharon, Lower Galilee, and Bashan; its hills are 
covered with vines, especially on Hermon and 
round Hebron; and large groves of olives cover 
the lower foot hills. Most of its ancient towns 
are now either villages of huts built of mud in 
the plains and of stone in the hills, or they are 
ruins. The only city is Damascus (250,000 in- 
habitants), and the chief towns are Jerusalem (per- 
haps 60,000), Hebron (10,000), Gaza (18,000), Jaffa 
(7000), Bethlehem (5000), Nablus (15,000), Jenin 
(8000), Nazareth (6000), Tiberias (2000), Accho 
(Acre, 8000), and Tyre (3000); but these are only 
estimates based on local information, and the 
numbers constantly vary, the Moslem population 
and the Samaritans at Nablus (140 souls) tending 
to decrease, while the Jewish, Greek, German, an 
Maronite-Christian elements tend to increase, in 
numbers and in prosperity. 

vi. ANTIQUITIES. —At a time approximately 
dated B.C. 2800, the Akkadians from the lower 
Tigris were sending ships to Sinai for granite (Tel- 
loh inscriptions of Gudea), and cutting cedars in 
Amanus (Amalum), and it is not improbable that 
they entered Palestine as did Amraphel (Kham- 
murabi) and Arioch (Hriaku), who raided (Gn 
14°-7) through Bashan, Moab, and Edom to Kadesh- 
barnea, returning by En-gedi up the Jordan Valley 
to Dan, and to the land of Hobah north of Dam- 
ascus. The date of the participators in this alleged 
early Chaldean raid may possibly be fixed by the 
cuneiform tablets ¢c. B.C. 2300 (see above, p. 647°). 
During the same period the Men or Minyans (Jer 51°’, 
but see KAT? ad loc.) were ruling in Lower Egypt, 
and are said in Egyp. records (see Brugsch, i. 234) 
to have come from Assyria and from east of Syria, 

robably from near Lake Van. Their language, 
ike the Akkadian, appears (Tel el-Amarna tablets, 
No. 24, Berlin) to have been Mongolic, and they 
adored Set, a deity worshipped by the Hittites, 
to whom they were probably akin. It.is not im- 
possible, therefore (but see above, p. 646%), that at 
this early period a Hittite tribe may have been 
established among the Amorites in the south at 
Hebron (Gn 23), though in the later times of the 
Heb. conquest and in Solomon’s age (Jos 14, 1 K 
4”) the Hittites are confined to North Syria. In 
the lowest strata of the mound at Lachish pottery 
as well as flint instruments occur, which may 
belong to this period, and with these a signet 
which appears to have on it both Egyptian and 
Hittite feerogly phics. To this early period may 
also be attributed the rude stone monuments, 
which are numerous in Moab, and which also 
occur near the Jabbok, at Rabbath-ammon, and 
near Sif in Northern Gilead, as well as in the 
Jaulan. There are three or four examples in 
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Upper Galilee, and a group west of Tell el-Kadi 


(Dan), but none are known in Western Palestine 
south of the Sea of Galilee. These monuments 
resemble those of our own islands, including 
monumental pillars (magzebéth of the Hebrew), 
circles of village enclosure stones (hdzérim, Arab. 
hadhr), and tables supported on upright or flat 
stones, such as are called cromlechs or dolmens in 
Britain. The Moabite examples of the latter class 
of monuments cannot have been sepulchral, and 
were never covered over with mounds like the 
tomb-chambers of Europe. They can only (in 
many instances) have served as tables, probably as 
altars, and they have often ‘cup hollows’ in the 
top stone, fitted for libations, such as are still 
poured into similar cup hollows in the north of 
Europe. The distribution of these monuments is 
remarkable, since they have disappeared from the 
regions in which Hezekiah and Josiah (2 K 18 
233-20) destroyed the Canaanite altars and pillars, 
surviving only in regions beyond the influence of 
the kings of Judah. They occur on Nebo (ef. 
Nu 23"), and at Dan, both of which were centres 
of idolatrous worship. 

The monumental history of Palestine from Egyp. 
sources begins about B.C. 1700 (Brugsch’s date), 
before which time the foreign kings of the Delta 
(Minyans or Hyksos) were in communication with 
‘the north.’ Ahmes, first of the new native 
dynasty from Thebes (the 18th), drove the Asiatics 
from the Delta, and pursued them to Sharuhen 
(Tell esh-Sheri‘ah) on the borders of Palestine. 
Thothmes I. marched into Palestine and Syria, 
and beyond the Euphrates, about B.c. 1633; and 
a generation later Thothmes II. won a great 
victory at Megiddo in Central Palestine, defeating 
a league of Canaanites and Hittites, and pursuing 
his conquests through Pheenicia by Aradus and 
Tunep, and beyond the Euphrates. The list of cities 
conquered in Palestine, about B.C. 1600, includes 
those of Philistia, Lower Galilee, and Bashan, 
as far as Ashtaroth and Damascus; but none 
appear to be mentioned in Samaria or Upper 
Judea, or in Gilead or Moab. The Egyp. chariots 
could not enter these rugged mountains. Among 
the 119 towns in Palestine mentioned on this valu- 
able list at Karnak (first published by Mariette) the 
following cities noticed in the Bible are found in 
the order here given :—Megiddo, Gaza, Dothan, 
Rabbith, Kartan, Damascus, Edrei, Abila (of 
Bashan), Hammath, Madon, Lasharon, Ashtaroth, 
Maachah, Laish, Hazor, Adami, Kishion, Shunem, 
Misheal, Achshaph, Taanach, Ibleam, Anem, 
Kadesh (of Issachar), Anaharath, Nekeb, Joppa, 
Lod, Ono, Shochoh (near Adullam), Naamah, 
Saphir, Rakkon, Gerar, Aroer (of Simeon), Lebaoth, 
Rehoboth, Adoraim, Anim, Gezer, Rabbath, Zorah, 
Anem, En-gannim (of Judah), Gibeah (of Judah), 
and Zephathah. These cities therefore all bore their 
biblical names in B.C. 1600, before the Exodus, 
and the list has the highest value for critical 
purposes. The civilization of the Canaanites at 
this period as described in the spoil lists of 
Thothmes II. is most remarkable. All the precious 
metals were in use; art objects from Phoenicia and 
Assyria were imported ; ivory was used for inlay- 
ing; chariots were plated with gold and silver, or 
painted ; armour of bronze, and iron weapons are 
noticed with flint axes. Thrones, footstools, and 
sceptres, of precious wood, were adorned with gold 
and ivory; tables were set with gems; and tents 
had pillars of iron and of gold. The cities had 
walls, and fine harvests of wheat and barley were 
reaped, while horses and flocks were captured by 
the Egyptians. Statues with heads of gold are 
also mentioned. Wine, oil, honey, balm, and 
fruits were presented. Even the ploughs seem to 
have been adorned with gold; and cedar wood was 
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commonly used. Ships laden with timber and 
corn were sailing on the Mediterranean (cf. Gn 
493 Nu 24%), and often carried slaves from the 
north. In the time of Thothmes Iv. further ex- 
peditions were made against the Hittites, now 
driven from Palestine to Kadesh on the Orontes. 
These conquests were maintained during the 
greater part of the long and prosperous reign of 
Amenophis II. (about B.C. 1500 to 1464). 

The Egyptian monuments do not mention any 
Exodus, though Thothmes IV. is said to have driven 
out the Asiatics. The notices of the place Rameses 
(Gn 474, Ex 1) *) do not serve to fix any date for 
such an event, and our only sources of informa- 
tion (see Jg 11%, 1 K 6!) point to the 15th cent. 
B.C. as that during which the conquest of Palestine 
by the Hebrews was effected. In the ruins of 
Lachish the seal of Teie, the Armenian queen of 
Amenophis I1., is found, showing intercourse with 
Egypt about B.c. 1500; and the tee were 
in constant intercourse with Babylon, Assyria, and 
Armenia at this time, the royal houses being allied 
by marriages from the time of Thothmes Iv. A 
curious cuneiform tablet, sealed with a Bab. 
cylinder signet (Tel el-Amarna), is addressed to 
‘all the kings of Canaan, servants of my brother, 
the king of Egypt,’ and served as a passport for 
an envoy. The great collections of 300 cuneiform 
tablets, found in 1887 at Tel el-Amarna (between 
Memphis and Thebes), contain letters to Amenophis 
111. and Amenophis Iv. from the kings of Babylon, 
Assyria, and Armenia, from princes in Asia Minor, 
and (in about 200 instances) from chiefs of the 
Hittites, Amorites, Phoenicians, and Philistines, 
who ruled as subjects of the Pharaoh, assisted by 
Egyp. residents in the chief towns of the Syrian 
ala Palestine plains, and guarded by forces of 
chariots. But towards the end of the reign of 
Amenophis II. revolutions occurred, which de- 
stroyed the Egyp. domination. The Canaanites 
sought alliance with Babylon, but this was refused. 
The Hittites and Cassites attacked Damascus, and 
overran Bashan. The Amorites made war on the 
Pheenicians, and besieged Tyre. The Egyp. forces 
were defeated and withdrawn from the north and 
from Jerusalem, and the king of that city wrote 
to Egypt to complain of the entire destruction of 
‘all the rulers,’ which followed, and which was 
due to the conquests of a people called the Habiri 
or ‘Abiri. They are said to have come from Seir 
to Jerusalem, and to have fought at Aijalon, and 
subdued Gezer, Ashkelon, Zorah, Lachish, Keilah, 
and other cities. The date coincides with that of 
the Heb. conquest according to the OT notices, 
and it appears probable that (as Zimmern has 
oro) the Habiri are to be identified with the 

ebrews. 

In the reign of Amenophis Iv. communication 
with the north was (according to these tablets) 
much interrupted, and about B.c. 1400 the 18th 
dynasty was overthrown. Seti 1, a generation 
later, began to attempt the reconquest of the lost 
empire when the 19th dynasty had arisen. He 
penetrated to Kanana (Kana‘an) near Hebron, and 
into the land of Zahi, famous for its wine and corn, 
and thought to have lain in the south of Pal., 
near which apparently lived the Anaugas (perhaps 
Anakim). Seti also fought a battle at Inuamu, 
perhaps Jamnia, and his famous successor, Ramses 
., besieged and took Ashkelon, and the towns 
of Shalama, Maroma (Meiriéin), Ain Anamim 
(‘Ainatha), Dapur (Debidirieh), and Kalopu (perhaps 
Shalabin), in Upper and Lower Galilee. He pur- 
sued his conquests into Pheenicia, and, after taking 
Kadesh, entered into treaty with the Hittites, 
who had become independent, and marched to the 


* These two statements were clearly written n i f 
the time of the 19th dynasty. 5 eae 
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Euphrates and to Ephesus. This period of conquest 
in Galilee seems to have coincided chronologically 
with the oppression of Israel under Jabin I1., king 
of Hazor, whose ‘captain’ (sar), with a force of 
iron chariots (Jg 4°), bears a name not apparently 
Semitic, but easily explained as Egyp., viz. Sisera, 
i.e. Ses-Ra, ‘the servant of Ra.’ The conquests of 
Ramses II. were lost about B.c. 1300 by Merenptah, 
who was attacked in Egypt by tribes from the 
north, and after his time Arisu (Hareth), a 
Pheenician, ruled in the Delta. The power of 
Egypt steadily declined, and about B.c. 1200 
Ramses Ill. was attacked by northern tribes, 
coming both by sea and by land to Egypt. Among 
those enumerated are the Danaw or Greeks, and 
the Pulesta, thought to be the Philistines. 

Early Assyr. invasions occurred (see ARAM) about 
this period; and in B.c. 1150 Assur-risisi set up a 
monument at Beirut, and about 1120 Tiglath- 
pileser I. entered the Lebanon. An Assyr. king was 
also buried at Abydos in the time of Ramses XIV., 
and may have passed through Palestine. But, 
after the death of Solomon, Shishak (B.c. 966-933) 
invaded Palestine, and took 133 cities, among 
which Jerusalem is perhaps mentioned last 
(Maspero). The only monument of this later age 
is the famous Moabite Stone, found at Dhibdn, 
which records the revolt of Moab in the 9th cent. 
B.C., during the reign of Ahab (cf. 2 K 3**). 
But the power of the Assyrians in Palestine 
was not severely felt until the time of Tiglath- 
pileser I1I., who conquered Damascus in B.C. 732. 
Prior to this event Menahem of Israel and Ahaz of 
Judah brought tribute, as Jehu had done in the 
9th cent. The fall of the Syrian power beyond 
Jordan was followed by the capture of Samaria 
in B.c. 722 by Sargon. The advance to Ashdod 
followed eleven years later, and the attack on 
Jerusalem by Sennacherib, in B,C. 701, failed in 
consequence of the success of Tirhakah, the Ethi- 
opian king of Egypt, after his defeat near J ate 
Sennacherib ‘dwelt at Nineveh’ (2 K 19°) till his 
death twenty years later, and Judah was saved 
foracentury. The great inscription of Sennacherib 
attests the wealth of Hezekiah, and mentions his 
ivory throne. The Siloam inscription, belonging 
to this age, not omy gives us the characters then 
in use,—closely like the Phcenician,—but also 
shows us that the language of Judah was the 
pure Heb. in which the earlier books of the 
OT are written. Sennacherib speaks of 30 
talents of gold and 800 talents of silver given as 
tribute by Hezekiah, with precious woods, gems, 
eunuchs of the palace, horses, mules, asses, camels, 
oxen, and sheep. Forty-six fortresses were be- 
sieged with battering-rams in Judea. Manasseh 
is again noticed as tributary to Esarhaddon, who 
rebuilt Babylon (cf. 2 Ch 33") and conquered 
Egypt. Very few Palestine antiquities are as yet 
recovered previous to the time of Nebuchadnezzar 
(B.C. 600), excepting those noticed above. At 
Samaria a Heb. quarter-shekel weight* has been 
found (about 40 grains), and in the ruins of Lachish 
clay images, with pottery and seals. Certain in- 
scribed seals from Jerusalem and Northern Pales- 
tine bear Hebrew personal names compounded with 
the sacred name Jah, which occurs on the Moabite 
Stone, and also early in Assyria and Syria. The 


* The old Jerusalem shekel, according to Maimonides, weighed 
about 320 grains, but the Galilzan shekel was half the weight of 
the Jerusalem shekel. The weight has on it the words reba‘ 
nezgep, ‘quarter of half’ (Clermont-Ganneau), and reba’ she-l 
for ‘quarter shekel’ (Robertson Smith). See the discussion by 
the latter in the Academy, 18th Nov. 1898, p. 443 ff., or PH F'St, 
July 1894, p. 225 ff. The weight agrees with that of the quarter 
of a Galilean shekel. After the Captivity the shekel weighed 
only 220 grains (see also PEF St, July and Oct, 1899 and Jan. 
1900, for further papers on the metrology). A specimen, appar- 
ently of the full nezep, weighing 156 grs., has recently been 
found by Bliss at Tell Zakariya (PHF'St, July 1899, p. 207 f.). 
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Siloam aqueduct, and probably many rock - cut 
tombs of the old Pheenician character, date from 
this period. 

After the Captivity we possess silver- shekel 
coins (worth about 2s. 8d.), adorned with the pome- 
granate, which appear to be earlier than the 2nd 
or 38rd cent. B.c.; and the great inscription 
of Eshmunazar (probably of the 3rd cent. B.C.) 
shows that Sharon was ruled by the Sidonian 
kings under the Ptolemies, while dated texts of 
the same period attest the worship of Baal near 
Tyre. The Greek influence which began to affect 
Palestine after the conquest by Alexander the 
Great is witnessed by the ruins of Tyrus in Gilead, 
where the palace of the priest Hyrcanus (built in 
B.C. 176) is adorned with gigantic figures of lions, 
and with semi-Gr. semi-Egyp. pillars and cornices. 
To the 2nd cent. B.c. belong the coins of the 
Hasmonean kings, inscribed in the later Heb. 
character, and also (from the time of Alexander 
Janneus) in Greek. The Gr. masonry (like that of 
the Acropolis), with drafted margins to the stones, 
is found at Tyrus and in Pheenicia, and continued 
in use in the time of Herod the Great. About the 
Christian era the Gr. tomb also began to supersede 
the earlier Heb. tomb with okim or tunnel 
graves, and the adornment of the facades was 
executed in a peculiar native style, much influenced 
by Greek ideas, the best examples of which occur 
near Jerusalem. 

The second century of the Christian era was a 
great building period in Palestine. Roman cities 
like Gadara and Gerasa sprang up, and the temple 
of Baalbek was built. Numerous family mausolea 
—towers containing sarcophagi—were erected, esp. 
in Bashan and Gilead, and Gr. inscriptions prove 
that they were built in the lifetime Ae the owner. 
Bashan presents us with hundreds of Gr. texts of 
this age, dating from the time of Herod onwards, 
and witnessing to the existence of a mingled Arab- 
Gr. population, adoring Arab and Gr. gods. The 
synagogues of Upper Galilee (to which probably 
others on Carmel and at Shiloh may be added) are 
equally influenced by Gr. art, though in some cases 
giving square Heb. inscriptions. The most notable 
examples occur at Chorazin, Tell Him, Irbid, and 
in the mountains of Naphtali. Roman roads, with 
milestones inscribed in Gr. and in Latin, belong 
to the same period (esp. under the Antonines, 
A.D. 140 to 180); and at Gerasa we find a very 
perfect example of a Roman city, with its streets 
of columns, forum, theatres, naumachia basin, 
triumphal arch, baths, judgment basilica, and 
temples. To the 2nd and 3rd cents. A.D. belong 
also the Jewish and Christian osteophagi (or 
bone boxes) found on Olivet with Gr. and Heb. 
texts, and the tombstones of the old Jewish 
cemetery at Jaffa. The tomb of Eleazar bar 
Zachariah (A.D. 135) bearing his name has perhaps 
been found on Carmel, and that of a descendant 
of Rabbi Tarphon at Jaffa. 

The Palestine ruins of the Byzantine period 
(4th to 7th cent.) are extremely numerous, includ- 
ing fortifications, churches, chapels, and monas- 
teries in all parts of the country. Gr.-Christian 
texts are commonly found. The Gr. tomb con- 
tinued in general use, and copper coins of the 
later emperors are found in great numbers. The 
remains of the Arab period before the crusades 
(especially the mosques at Jerusalem, Damascus, 
ma ‘Ammén) are Hise numerous. A text from 
Harr4n (south-east of Damascus) proves the use 
of the Kufic character in Palestine before the 
time of Omar. The Norman buildings of the 
12th and 13th cents. represent a new and foreign 
element in architecture, and to this age belong 
many coins, seals, inscribed tombstones, glass 
mosaics, and frescoes, with other art objects. The 
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latest important architectural remains are found 
in the mosques built by the great Egyp. rulers of 
the 13th and 14th cents. Modern additions to 
the architecture include the Latin monasteries 
at Jerusalem, Nazareth, Bethlehem, Carmel, etc., 
with smaller Greek monasteries, and Protestant 
churches and orphanages at Jerusalem, Nazareth, 
etc. The real antiquities of Palestine are, however, 
for the most part hidden in the great mounds which 
mark the sites of ancient cities such as Ashkelon, 
Megiddo, Lachish, Czesarea, etc., which require 
further excavation. 


LITERATURE.—The Bibliography of Palestine occupies a stout 
volume recently published by Herr Rohricht, but the number 
of standard works necessary for the student is not large. 
Reland’s Palestina Illustrata is still valuable, and Robinson’s 
Biblical Researches form an invaluable storehouse of literary 
notices. The results of exploration are found in the publications 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund (1865-1900), and esp. in the 
Memoirs of the Survey, including seven quarto volumes illus- 
trated. Three of these treat of Western Palestine, one of Moab, 
one of Jerusalem, one contains Special Papers, and the last 
gives the Arab nomenclature. Three volumes are added on 
the Natural History, Botany, and Geology, and two more are 
to follow on the Archzological discoveries of M. Clermont- 
Ganneau. To these must be added the maps (1 inch to the mile), 
with those on a smaller scale which give the results as bearing 
on ancient geography. The Egyp. records relating to Pales- 
tine will be found in Brugsch’s History of Egypt, and in Chabas’ 
Voyage d’un Egyptien, see also W. M. Miller, Asien wu. Europa ; 
Maspero, Dawn of Civilization, Struggle of the Nations, 
and parts of Hogarth’s Authority and Archeology; the 
spelling of the names is given in hieroglyphic types in Pierret’s 
Dictionary. The Tel el-Amarna tablets are published in fac- 
simile (Thontafelfund von el Amarna) by Winckler and tr4 by 
him in vol. v. of KIB (see also Petrie’s Syria and Egypt from 
the Tell el Amarna Letters, and Conder’s Tell Amarna Tablets, 
2nd ed.). The Assyr. records are tr. in RP, and (better) in 
KIB i,-iii., and in Schrader’s valuable work on the Cuneif. 
Inscript. and OT, The early Christian and Moslem accounts 
are treated in the publications of the Palestine Pilgrim Teats 
Society. The Greek inscriptions were collected by Waddington 
and de Vogiié (Inscriptions Grecques et Latines de la Syrie), 
and to the latter we owe valuable works on Jerusalem and on 
the churches of the crusaders. The history of the various 
scripts is given by Isaac Taylor (The Alphabet), and the 
coinage is treated by Madden (Coins of the Jews). The Talmudic 
geography is detailed by Neubauer (Géographie du Talmud), 
and the Arab geographies by Guy le Strange (Pal. under 
the Moslems) ; while the most important works treating of the 
crusaders include Bongars’ Gesta Dei, the History by William 
of Tyre, the valuable Regesta Regni Hierosolymitani by Herr 
Rohricht, and Rey’s Colonies Franques de la Syrie. Many 
other publications might be added to this list of leading works, 
such as the publications of the German Palestine Society, the 
works of de Saulcy, Guérin, and others, and scattered papers, 
given by the Biblical Archeological Society and other anti- 
quarian societies. Popular works on the country are not 
included in this list. The features of the country may be best 
understood from the large model by Mr. G. Armstrong pub- 
lished by the Palestine Exploration Fund. The topographical 
questions and antiquities are treated in G. A. Smith’s HGHL; 
Baedeker, Pal. (last ed.); Nowack, Heb. Arch. ; Benzinger, 
do. ; see also Conder’s Handbook to the Bible. Important 
details may also be studied in the British Museum catalogues ; 
and M. Maspero’s studies of the geographical lists of Thothmes 
ur. and Shishak have been published in the Transactions of the 
Victoria Institute (for Thothmes, 1886, p. 277 ff., 1888, p. 53 ff. ; 
for Shishak, 1894, p. 63ff.), which, together with those of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, contain other papers bearing on Palestine ; 
cf. also parts of Sayce’s Patriarchal Palestine. The Medieval 
Samaritan Topography is to be found in Juynboll’s Samaritan 
Book of Joshua, and in Neubauer’s Samaritan Chronicle, to which 
Nutt’s Samaritans may be added as of value. Recent researches 
have so entirely changed the basis on which Palestine antiquities 
are now studied, that the traditional Christian topography has 
ceased to be regarded as of primary importance, and many 
works founded on this information have become obsolete. Out- 
side the Bible the most important ancient work bearing on the 
condition of the country, about the Christian era, continues to 
be that of Josephus ; but his text is so corrupt, and his state- 
ments of distance and area are so discordant, that it is impossible 
to rely on his accuracy in these details. 


C. R. ConpEr. 
PALLU (5; Paddovs, Paddovd). —One of the 
sons of Reuben, Gn 46°, Ex 64, Nu 26° 8, 1 Ch 5%. 
The patronymic Palluites (*s>57, addovel) occurs 
in Nu 26°. We should probably read Pallu for 
PELETH (wh. see) in Nu 161, 


PALM (or THE HAND).—The Heb. word 43 kaph 
(from 422 to be bent, bowed), signifies the hand as 
bent or hollow, the palm in readiness for holding 


or grasping, and it is used with great freedom in 
OT. Pharaoh’s cup is set upon the palm of his 
hand (Gn 40-21); the widow of Zarephath had 
‘but a palmful of meal’ (1 K 17"); the palms are 
clapped in applause (2 K 11”) or in derision (Nu 
24), men seize with the palm (Ezk 297), and 
smite their palms together in hand-grasp-(Pr 67) ; 
the palms are spread out in prayer (Ex 9%: *) ; it 
is by the toil of the palms that men earn their 
bread (Gn 31); and to bein one’s palm is the Heb. 
expression for to be in one’s power.. The Eng. idiom 
uses ‘hand’ in almost all these places. Indeed 
‘palm’ never occurs in AV except when followed by 
‘of the hand’ (Lv 14, 1S 54, 2 K 9%, Is 49!6, Dn 10"). 
In Dn 5* % * part’? (AV and RV) should be ‘ palm.’ 

In Sir 18? Gea is said to govern the world with 
the palm of His hand (¢v omOayuH xeupds avrod, lit. 
‘with the span of his hand,’ ef. Is 40”). The Geneva 
and Bishops’ Bibles have ‘with the power of his 
hand’; other VSS, including RV, omit, following a 
better text. ; : 

The palm of the hand is thrice mentioned in NT. 
In Mt 26° it is said that ‘others smote him with 
the palms of their hands’; the Gr. is simply of de 
éppdmioay (edd. épdmicav). The only other occurrence 
of parlfev in NT is Mt 5° dors ce paige els Thy 
defiav oraryéva [cov], ‘whosoever shall smite thee 
(RV ‘smiteth thee’) on thy right cheek,’ where 
the smiting is clearly with the palm of the hand. 
And, as Swete (on Mk 14%) points out, in two at 
least of the three LXX instances of pamifewv, the 
reference is to a blow on the face by the hand of 
another (Hos 114, 1 Es 4°), Field (Otiwm Norv.” 
on Jn 18”) quotes, further, a clear example from 
Josephus (Ant. VII. xv. 4), who represents Zede- 
kiah as saying, before he struck Micaiah on the 
cheek, ‘If he be a true prophet, as soon as he is 
struck by me, let him disable my hand’ (evdvs 
pamicbels dr’ éuod BrYawdrw pov Thy xetpa); and he 
decides, after examining the use of the word in 
classical writers, that partfew (thoughjfrom pdms, 
a rod) is not used as equivalent to paBdifewr, ‘to 
strike with a rod,’ later than Herodotus. RV 
therefore need scarcely have repeated the AV 
margin ‘or with rods.’ In Mk 14® (pamicuacw 
avrov €Baddov [but edd. after best MSS @\aBov, on 
which see Swete, im loc.]) and in Jn 18% (ddwxe 
pdmicua 7 "Inood) we have the subst. pdmiopa, of 
which the meaning is determined by the meaning 
of parlfw: it means a stroke with the palm of the 
hand. RV has in Mk ‘received him with blows of 
their hands,’ with marg. ‘ or strokes of rods’ ; and 
in Jn ‘struck Jesus with his hand,’ with marg. ‘or 
with a rod.’ The margins are to be rejected on the 
ground of congruity as well as the use of the word. 

J. HASTINGS. 

PALM TREE (121 tamar, in Jg 4° and Jer 10° 7p; 
golié, palma).—The palm is indigenous in tropical 
and subtropical climates. It is the tree par 
excellence of Egypt and Nubia. It flourishes, 
however, in the maritime plain of Pal. and Syria, 
as far north as Beirat and Tripoli. Beyond this it 
exists, even as far as Smyrna. It grew formerly 
in abundance in the Jordan Valley, and would do 
so now if planted. Although a few trees grow in 
sunny places on the lower mountains, they do not 
usually bear fruit at an altitude above 1000 ft. 
The palm of Scripture is Phenix dactylifera, L., 
of the Order Palme. It is an endogenous tree; 
the trunk, composed of interlacing fibres, is very 
light, but exceedingly flexible and strone. A 
palm tree sways to and fro in the wind with 
inexpressible gracefulness, but seldom breaks, 
even in the fiercest gales. Its trunk grows by 
additions from above, not increasing in thickness 
after it has once become fairly established. 
Indeed, by the wearing off of the stumps of the 
leaves, it becomes more slender as it increases in 
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height. 
from an immense tuber, a little below the surface 
of the ground. From the lower surface of this 
tuber descend cord-like white roots, which spread 
laterally about as much as the diameter of the 
head of leaves, and downward for 6-8 ft. or more. 
These give-off coarse fibres, which absorb the 
moisture from the soil. From the upper aspect of 
the tuber, and the lower part of the trunk, spring 
true branches. If not cut off, they will grow and 
produce the effect of a clump of several trees. 
Such clumps are the usual form of growth in the 
desert, or in neglected places. But branches very 
seldom grow at any considerable height above the 
ground. The palm ‘branches’ (called technically 
nip) in Lv 23% [see Driver’s note in PB], ‘palms’ 
[of the hand], from their shape [cf. n5D Is 94 19%, 
Job 15**]) de not refer to these, but to the fronds, 
which form a hemispherical or nearly spherical 
dome, which waves and tosses often at a height of 
50-100 ft. The fronds themselves are 6-12 ft. or 
more in length, with a stiff midrib, and pinne half 
folded lengthwise, ending in a prickly tip. The 
lowermost of these fronds are deflexed, the middle 
horizontal, and the uppermost erect. From the 
terminal bud arise the spathes, which enclose the 
flowers. The staminate flowers are on one tree 
and the pistillate on another. As soon as they 
have shed their pollen, the staminate flowers 
wither and drop off. But the clusters of dates on 
the fertile tree grow more beautiful as they curve 
more and more outward and downward on their 
long yellow or red stalks, and the ripening dates 
turn from green to yellow or red, and sometimes 
to a rich maroon colour or almost black. The 
fruit is gathered by a man who climbs the tall 
slender trunk, cuts the great clusters, places them 
in a basket, and lowers them to the ground. 

The Scripture allusions to the palm tree are 
numerous. Its evergreen foliage and wealth of 
delicious fruit are compared with the righteous 
(Ps 921%), its tall, graceful stature and mien with 
the loveliest of women (Ca 7’). Immediately after 
the latter allusion there is another to the mode of 
gathering the fruit: ‘I will go up to the palm 
tree, I will take hold of the boughs thereof’ (v.8). 
The boughs here are the graceful stalks of the date 
clusters, often 4-6 ft. long, loaded with their 
tempting fruit, under the dome of leaves. The 
upright port of the palm is noticed (Jer 10°). The 
withering of this tree is mentioned with that of 
the vine, fig, pomegranate, apple, and other trees, 
as a sign of the desolation of the land (Jl 1). 
Sculptured and carved palm trees were used for 
architectural decoration (1 K 6%, Ezk 41 etc.). 
Fronds were used for booths (Lv 23). They were 
also used in token of triumph (Jn 12!%, Rey 7°). 

The palm gave its name to Pheenicia and to 
Pheenix in Crete. Jericho was the ‘city of palm 
trees’ (Dt 343, Jg 116 3, 2 Ch 28%). They existed 
in great numbers there in the time of Christ. 
A few wild ones exist now in the Jordan Valley. 
Perhaps the fronds used in Christ’s triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem came from that region. 
Hazazon-tamar (Gn 14’, 2 Ch 20?) possibly means 
‘the felling of the palm tree.’ Palms must have 
been abundant in En-gedi (Sir 244), a fact con- 
firmed by Josephus and Pliny. Baal-tamar (Jg 
20%8) and Deborah’s palm tree (Jg 4°), in the hill- 
country of Benjamin, were probably isolated trees 
—perhaps, according to Stanley, the same tree. As 
above said, palms were never common in the upper 
hills. This would make a single tree in such a 
situation a landmark. There are still a few in the 
hills of Pal. and Lebanon. Tamar in the south of 
Judea (Ezk 47! 4878) must have been within the 
wilderness of the wanderings. Robinson (BRP? 
ii. 198, 202) places it at ed-Mih. Tadmor (2 Ch 8°) 
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This tall, slender, flexible trunk springs | 


is a corruption of (or a mistake for) Tamar. It 
was noted for its palm trees. None now remain. 
Bethany is derived by some from *p7-m3=house of 
dates, while others derive it from my-n-a=house of 
sorrow. ‘The improbability of dates being produced 
in quantities sufficient to give their name to a 
place, inclines us to think that the latter is the 
more correct etymology. Three women are named 
Tamar (Gn 38°, 2 § 13! 1427). See TAMAR. 

Dates are a staple article of food among the 
Bedawin of Sinai and elsewhere. A seedless palm 
tree flourishes in the Convent of Mar SAba. Fine 
groves of palm trees are found in all the oases. 
The dates are dried separately, not compressed 
into cakes. For their weight, they contain a very 
large proportion of nutritious matter. A handful 
of them lasts an Arab a day or two. Date brandy 
is made in the Convent of St. Catherine in Sinai, 
and elsewhere. Date honey, called dibs, is also 
made. Though there is no unmistakable allusion 
to the use of dates as food in the Bible, there can 
be no doubt that they were so employed. No 
mention is made of the use of palm wood in 
building. In modern times it is used only for gate- 
posts and rafters. The midribs of the fronds are 
used in making crates for fruit and coops for fowls. 

G. E. Post. 

PALMER-WORM (011 gdza@m, xdparn, eruca).—In 
the article on Locust, 6, we have pointed out the 
uncertainty as to the identification of the creatures 
referred to in Jl 14 2%, Am 4% Bochart and his 
followers suppose them to be stages in the growth 
of the locust. The Oxf. Heb. Lex. agrees with him. 
The root o=Arab. yazam, signifies ‘to cut off.’ 
This would apply to any destroying larva. We 
have further pointed out (Locust, 9) that the hasil 
(AV and RV ‘caterpillar’) is probably, as in RVm, 
a stage of the locust. There are numerous larve of 
moths and butterflies which infest plants in Pal. 
and Syria, but none which amount to a pest, or do 
any damage comparable to that inflicted by the 
successive stages of the locust. The Eng. palmer- 
worm is an old name for the caterpillar, which is 
so called either from its wandering about like a 
pilgrim, or (more probably) from its resemblance 
to the palm, provincial Eng. for the catkin of a 
willow. G. Ei. FOst: 


PALSY.—From Gr. rapd)dvors (apd and tw ‘to 
loosen’) came Lat. paralysis, whence Fr. paralysie. 
In Old Fr. there were several forms, of which 
paralasie and palasie are typical. In Middle Eng. 
also the longer and shorter forms were in use with 
a great variety of spelling, paralisie, parlesi, 
palasie,* palasye,t palesie,* palsey, palsye, etc. 
Thus ‘paralysis’ and ‘palsy’ are doublets. The 
former gradually dropped out of common use, and 
does not occur in AV; but now it is supplanting 
the latter, except in echoes of biblical language. 

The subst. wapd\vots is used only once (Ezk 21° ()) 
inLXX. It isnot used in NT; ‘palsy’ is the tr. of 
either the adj. wapadurixés or the verb mapadvouar, 
generally in the form ‘sick of the palsy.’ When 
the Greek is the verb (Lk 5'*%*4, Ac 87 9%) RV 
translates by the Old Eng. verb ‘to palsy,’ which 
is not used in AV, but occurs twice in Shaks. 
Coriol. V. ii. 46, and Meas. for Meas. 111. i. 36— 

‘All thy blessed youth 
Becomes as aged, and doth beg the alms 
Of palsied eld’ ; ; 
and is still in poetic use. For palsy or paralysis 
see under MEDICINE, p. 326. J. HASTINGS. 
* These two forms are found in Wyclif’s version. 
+ As in Chaucer, Rom. of Rose, A 1098— 


‘The mordaunt, wought in noble wyse, 
Was of a stoon ful precious, 
That was so fyn and vertuous, 
That hool a man it coude make 
Of palasye, and of tooth-ake.’ 
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PALTI (nbz, Sadr(e)i).—4. One of the twelve men 
sent by Moses to spy out the land, Nu 13%. He 
was the representative of the tribe of Benjamin. 
2. The man to whom Michal, David’s wife, was 
given by Saul, 1S 25#. See MICHAL, MARRIAGE, 
p. 274. In 2S 38” he is called Paltiel. See follow- 
ing article under No. 2. J. A. SELBIE. 


PALTIEL (yds BaAr(e)ufd).—1. The prince of 
Issachar, one of those appointed to divide the land, 
Nu 34%, 2, 28 3%, the same as Palti of 1S 25%. 
It is uncertain which is the original form. Padltzel 
is quite in place in P’s list of names in Nu 34, but 
is less so in 2S 3%, where moreover Paltz has the 
support of the Syr. and Arab. versions (see Gray, 
Heb. Proper Names, 204, 310). Lohr, on the 
other hand, takes Palti to be a shortened form of 
Paltiel ‘my refuge is El.’ J. A. SELBIE. 


PALTITE, THE (‘2b2; B 6 Kedwel, A 6 deddwvel ; 
Vulg. de Phalti).—A native of Beth-pelet in the 
Negeb of Judah (Jos 157, Neh 11%). To this 
town belonged Helez, one of David’s thirty heroes 
(2S 23%), In the parallel lists (1 Ch 11%? 27?) 
Helez is described as ‘the Pelonite’ (527), a 
variation which is supported by the reading of 
the LXX (A) in 2S. Probably, however, ‘the 
Pelonite’ of the Chronicler is due to a scribal 
error, and ‘the Paltite’ of the MT (cf. Pesh. oO? 


0 
AXNa) is to be retained. See PELONITE. 
J. F. STENNING. 


PAMPHYLIA (Ilaudvdla) was a country on the 
south coast of Asia, having Lycia to the west and 
Cilicia Tracheia (called in later times Isauria) on 
the east. In the earlier and classical usage, Pam- 
phylia included only the narrow strip of flat, 
low-lying ground between the sea and the lofty 
front ridge of the broad belt of mountains called 
Taurus, which stretches from east to west along 
the southern edge of the great central plateau of 
Asia Minor. The Pamphylian coast-lands were 
entirely dominated by Mount Taurus, which forms 
a singularly grand and impressive feature as one 
sails along the coast or approaches it from the sea, 
On the west frontier and on the east, in the border- 
lands of Lycia and Tracheiotic Cilicia, Taurus 
as very close to the sea, and in some 
places actually rises straight out of the water with 
hardly room for a road to pass between the moun- 
tain wall and the sea. But the Pamphylian strip 
of land is in some places as much as 15 to 20 miles 
broad, and its length from east to west was esti- 
mated by Strabo at 640 stadia or 80 miles. 

The Taurus ridge along almost its whole front 
presents an exceedingly steep and lofty face 
towards the south ; and hence the ascent from the 
level plain of Pamphylia up the ridge of Taurus is 
very steep. In one place the road that ascends 
the precipitous face of Taurus was called Klimax, 
the Ladder; and it is still correctly described by 
that name, for the road ascends literally by a series 
of broad steps for more than 2000 ft. On reaching 
the summit there is no corresponding descent on 
the northern side; but the traveller finds himself 
on a high-lying ground, containing many large 
open valleys as well as narrower glens, and many 
mountains and hills. This high ground is distin- 
guished in the most marked way from the low plain 
by the sea ; and the classical nomenclature observed 
the distinction, Pamphylia being the name of the 
sea plain and Pisidia being the high country. In 
later time the name Pamphylia was extended over 
a considerable part of Pisidia owing to new political 
conditions, for in A.D. 74 the Romans made an 
enlarged province of Pamphylia, whose bounds 
reached north to the frontier of Asia and the lake 
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Askania (see PIsIDIA). But in the NT times Pam- 
phylia had the old and narrower limits. 

Though many paths across Taurus connect the 
Pamphylian cities with the country on the north 
side of the mountains, they are all so long and 
difficult that none of them has ever been an im- 
portant route for trade. It was more convenient 
to send the produce of the southern plateau lands 
either westwards to the Aigean harbours (especially 
Ephesus) or by the Cilician Gates to Tarsus. Thus 
the Pamphylian harbours served as export and 
import stations only for the Pamphylian strip of 
coast-land and for the nearer Pisidian glens and 
valleys; and the Pamphylian cities never became 
especially important or wealthy, as they had a 
comparatively small country behind them. Still 
the land was rich enough to attract Greek colonies 
at an early period; the coinage of Side and 
Aspendos shows that they were half-Greek cities 
as early as the 5th cent. B.c. ; and Sillyon appears 
as a partially Grecized city about 300 B.c. But 
the Greek language spoken in these Pamphylian 
cities was much corrupted, and in Side is said to 
have passed wholly out of use before the time of 
Alexander the Great. The coin-legends and in- 
scriptions in dialects of Greek are sometimes hardly 
intelligible, owing to the peculiar character of the 
alphabet and of the words. a. 

These facts prove that the Greek colonizing 
element in Pamphylia was not strong enough to 
maintain itself and to dominate the native element. 
It died out or melted into the native population. 
Even after the victories of Alexander the Great 
strengthened the Greek influence in Asia, Perga 
in Pamphylia, a purely native priestly centre, rose 
to importance, and struck a variety of coins. In 
opposition to it arose the Greek city Attalia, a 
Pergamenian foundation of the 2nd cent. Perhaps 
Ptolemais during the 3rd cent. marks a similar 
attempt to establish Greek influence under the 
protection of the Ptolemies; but the attribution 
of the coins ITOAEMAIEQN to Pamphylia is far 
from certain, though it is quite natural that in the 
acme of Ptolemaic power the name may have been 
temporarily applied to some Pamphylian city, 
which was used as a centre of the authority of the 
Greco-Egyptian kings. But in the 2nd and Ist 
cents. B.C. the greatest and wealthiest city of 
Pamphylia was Side, whose rich coinage at this 
period is attributed by numismatists to its serving 
as the market where the pirates of Cilicia Tracheia 
disposed of their booty. 

In these circumstances it was inevitable that 
the Greek, or rather Graeco-Roman, element should 
be weak in Pamphylia in the period when Christi- 
anity first entered the country. It was not one 
of the more highly civilized regions, but rather 
one where the native Anatolian and Oriental char- 
acter had proved stronger than the Western influ- 
ence. This fact determined its history in the 
Christian period. In Pamphylia Christianity 
played a very small part during the early cen- 
turies. The new religion spread most in the more 
civilized and educated regions, and not in lands 
like Pamphylia. 

Another feature of the country must have 
exercised a.strong determining influence on its 
history. A flat plain little raised above sea-level, — 
sheltered by the lofty wall of Taurus from the 
cooling and invigorating northern breezes which 
make the climate of the central Anatolian plateau 
for the most part invigorating and temperate— 
with a soil always saturated with the waters that 
flow down from Taurus or rise in great springs at 
its feet, and therefore at once fertile and fever- 
laden—with an atmosphere also heavy and satu- 
rated with the moisture from the soil and from the 
sea, moved only by fitful breezes setting from and 
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to the sea,—Pamphylia was not a country likely to 
keep alive the vigour and energy of European 
colonists. Though the soil, being more thoroughly 
cultivated in ancient than in modern time, would 
not give forth the same malaria that gives the 
coast so infamous a reputation, yet the natural 
circumstances make it necessarily and always an 
enervating climate. 

Christianity was brought to Pamphylia by Paul 
and Barnabas on their first missionary journey. 
This was the country which naturally came next 
within their sphere of work after Cyprus. Cilicia 
had already heard the word ; and in their progress 
from Cyprus they must next proceed to Pamphylia. 
There seems no doubt that the plan of work for 
the missionaries, probably sketched out even before 
they started from Syrian Antioch (Ac 132), must 
have contemplated the evangelization of Pamphylia 
next after Cyprus. Thither, then, the missionaries 
proceeded ; but after they had reached the country 
there arose a difference of opinion, and John Mark 
left his companions and returned to Jerusalem, 
while the two apostles crossed Mount Taurus and 
reached Pisidian Antioch. It appears that they 
did not preach in Pamphylia at this time. The 
only reasonable interpretation of these circum- 
stances is that the first intention had been to 
preach in Pamphylia (which, as we have seen, was 
the natural order of evangelization); and that all 
three concurred in that purpose: but, when the 
sphere of action was removed from Pamphylia to 
Pisidian Antioch, John Mark refused to acquiesce 
in the change of plan. Some time later, on their 
return, the apostles pea in Perga (though 
apparently with small success); and their action 
on that occasion proves that Pamphylia was in- 
cluded in their intended sphere of work. It seems 
irrational to suppose either that the plan of pro- 
ceeding to Antioch was formed at Paphos, or that 
John acquiesced in that plan until he reached 
Pamphylia, and then abandoned the work (Ac 13). 

As to the reason why the sphere of work had 
been changed from Pamphylia to Antioch, no 
information is given in Acts; but a plausible 
conjecture has been advanced that residence in 
the moist and enervating atmosphere of Pam- 
phylia, coming after the fatigue of missionary 
travel and the intense effort of the scene in 
Paphos, brought out a certain weakness in St. 
Paul’s constitution, causing the illness alluded to 
in Gal 43°, 

Christianity seems to have been slow and late in 
acquiring a strong footing in Pamphylia. When 
St. Peter wrote to the Churches in the provinces 
of Asia Minor, he sent no message to Pamphylia 
or to Lycia, which may fairly be taken as a proof 
that there was no body of Christians in those 
districts (his omission of Cilicia, where there was 
a body of Christians, arose from that district 
being classed along with Syria, and therefore being 
outside the range of the Epistle). On the extinc- 
tion of Christianity in Pamphylia see PERGA. 

A long succession of travellers have visited and 
described the Pamphylian country: by far the 
most elaborate study of some Pamphylian cities is 
contained in the splendid folios of Lanckoronski’s 
Stidte Pamphyliens. W. M. Ramsay. 


PAN.—See Foon in vol. ii. p. 40, s. ‘ Vessels.’ 


PANNAG (235 pannag, xacla, balsamum).— One 
of the articles of commerce of Judah and Israel 
(Ezk 2737). The LXX xacla is defined as ‘a shrub 
similar to the laurel,’ but there is no hint as to its 
identity. Balsamum is alike indefinite. Acc. to 
the book Zohar (13th cent.) 38 095 lehem-pannag 
means ‘pastry work.’ Dr. Van Dyck in his Arab. 
VS of the Bible gives halawa. This is a well-known 


confection, made of syrup, carob honey, dibs (grape 
honey), or date honey, boiled with decoction of 
soapwort roots and sesame oil. ‘This sweet is very 
extensively made and eaten by Orientals, and is a 
considerable article of commerce. It is known in 
Turkish as pék-més. We have not seen any de- 
scription of it in ancient authors, and its etymology 
bears no resemblance to that of pannag. In the 
absence of decisive evidence, the Eng. versions 
wisely transliterate the original, RVm_ gloss 
‘perhaps a kind of confection.’ Cornill (ad Joc.) 
and Hoffmann (Phén. Inschr. 15) emend to 334 
‘wax.’ G. E. Post. 


PAPER, PAPER REEDS, PAPYRUS. — See 
REED, WRITING. 


PAPHOS (Ild¢os) is mentioned in Ac 1343 ag 
the residence of the proconsul of Cyprus, SERGIUS 
PAULUS, who was visited and converted by St. 
Paul on his first missionary journey. 

The city here meant is New Daphod the ad- 
ministrative capital of the Roman province of 
Cyprus, the ruins of which are to be seen at Baffo, 
about a mile south of the modern town of Ktima, 
on the west coast of the island. These remains, 
which are all of Roman date, include a small 
theatre and amphitheatre, traces of a temple, 
numerous house foundations, parts of the city 
wall, and the moles of the ancient harbour. Out- 
side the wall are traces of another columnar edifice, 
and on and near the site are the ruins of a Greek 
cathedral and other medizeval buildings. Several 
groups of rock-tombs in the neighbourhood seem 
to be of earlier than Roman date, but nothing is 
known of the settlement to which they may have 
belonged. 

Old Paphos, which was deserted in favour of the 
site already described, lies at Kouklia, on the left 
bank of the Didérizo river (ane. Bocarus), about 10 
miles W.S. W. of Baffo, andalittle inland. Paphos 
was one of the most notable cities of ancient Cyprus, 
and owed its celebrity to the temple and cult of 
the ‘ Paphian goddess,’ whom the Greeks identified 
with Aphrodite. Paphos is said to have been 
founded by the legendary Kinyras, whose clan 
retained royal privileges down to the Ptolemaic 
conquest (B.C. 295), and the priesthood of the god- 
dess until the annexation of the island to Rome 
(B.C. 58). The goddess was worshipped under the 
form of a conical stone, in an open-air sanctuary, 
the general appearance of which is known from 
numerous representations on Roman imperial 
coins, and the ground plan from excavations 
made in 1888 on behalf of the Cyprus Exploration 
Fund. The temple is known to have suffered 
severely from earthquakes, and to have been 
rebuilt more than once. It consisted in Roman 
times of an open court surrounded on three sides 
by chambers and porticos, and was entered through 
them from the east by a gateway. The position 
of the sacred stone, and the interpretation of many 
details shown on the coins, remain uncertain. To 
the south of the main court lie the remains of 
what may be an earlier temple, or the traditional 
tomb of Kinyras, almost wholly destroyed except 
the western wall of gigantic stone slabs. 

After the extinction of the native and Ptolemaic 
dynasties, and the foundation of New Paphos, the 
importance of the old town rapidly declined: the 
place was ruined by earthquakes, and desolate 
already in Jerome’s time (Vita Hilarionis) ; though 
the Acts of Barnabas mention a Christian resident, 
formerly a lepddovdos. 

LITERATURE.—Meursius, Cyprus, 8.v.; Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, ix. 158-271 (esp. literary sources for history of Old 
Paphos, 175-192 : excavations in the temple, 193-215). 

J. L. MYREs. 
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PARABLE (1n OT).— 


1. The psychological origin of the use of Parables. 
2. Relation of Parables to other devices of style. 
8. The Parables of the OT and their closest analogues. 

1. THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ORIGIN OF THE USE OF 
PARABLES.—It is a necessity imposed by its very 
nature upon the human spirit to illustrate with 
the greatest possible clearness the objects and pro- 
cesses belonging to the sphere of ideas. There are 
two leading paths which literary style pursues in 
order to satisfy this psychological want. The 
first of these is chosen when one expressly points 
to a parallel which the phenomenon in question 
has in another sphere. The second method is 
when two spheres of phenomena are as it were 
looked at together, and when in the description of 
the one sphere those expressions are directly em- 
ployed which properly designate the notions and 
the phenomena of the other sphere. 

2. RELATION OF PARABLES TO OTHER DEVICES 
or StyLe.—(a) When the first of the above-named 
ways of illustrating spiritual phenomena is adopted, 
this gives rise to the following stylistic devices :— 
(a) The Stmile, as in the expressions, ‘he shall be 
like a tree planted by the rivers of water’ (Ps 1°), 
or ‘thou shalt dash them in pieces like a poner 
vessel’ (2°), or in the Arabic ‘ arrows blue like the 


teeth of the Ghiils’ (sss lit. ‘the surprising one,’ 


a species of demon), cf. A. F. Mehren, Die Rhetorik 
der Araber, p. 21. (8) The Simile, however, not 
infrequently expands into an independent descrip- 
tion. Hence arise the following five devices of 
style: (i.) The fable is a narrative in which sub- 
jects from the mineral, vegetable, or animal king- 
doms are introduced as if they were capable of 
thought and speech. The only instances of the 
Fable in the OT are the story told by Jotham (Jg 
98-15 ; Kimchi, ad Joc. n2w was on osyn Sv) and that 
spoken by Jehoash to Amaziah (2 K 14°), Ezk 
179 is not a Fable (see below, 2 6). (ii.) The 
Parable, again, is a narrative whose subject is 
personal, and which is constructed in order to 
depict something vividly. Along with its closest 
analogues it will be dealt with more fully below 
(see 3), and the question will be answered whether 
the OT contains something similar, such as (iii.) 
the Paramyth. These three kinds of fictitious 
illustrative narrative have their opposite in (iv.) 
the mapddeyua (exemplum) or Haample, for the 
latter is a narrative of a real occurrence, which 
serves to illustrate the situation in view. Instances 
of the wapdderyya are found in Ps 99% (Moses), 
106° (Phinehas), Neh 1326 (Solomon), 1 Mac 25-6 
(Abraham and others), 2 Mac 67-8! (Eleazar), Jth 
8%. (Abraham and others), 4 Mac 3° (David), ete. 
To the same category belong the stories of Tobit 
and Susanna in so far as these have a real his- 
torical kernel. It is a narrative of the same kind 
which has for its subject that emperor’s daughter 
(n0p7 N02) who at the sight of Rabbi Joshua ex- 
claimed, ‘ What a pity that such renowned wisdom 
should be stored in so ugly a casket’ ; to which the 
Rabbi replied, ‘In what does the emperor, your 
father, store his wine?’ ‘In earthen vessels,’ said 
she ; whereupon the Rabbi retorted that an emperor 
should use more costly vessels. When this counsel 
was followed, the wine deteriorated (Bab. Talm. 
Tdanith 7*; see, further, Fiirstenthal, p. 150). So, 
too, the narrative of Ishtar’s descent to Hades (Die 
Hollenfahrt der star, ed. Alfred Jeremias, 1887) 
is related as an ‘Example’ (/.c. p. 7). Finally, (v.) 
the Parallel consists in placing side by side the 
particular points which two sets of phenomena 
have in common. It is altogether a rare product 
of the rhetorical art, and as yet the present writer 
has failed to discover it in the OT. 

(0) When the material and the ideal spheres are 


looked at as the two sides of a unity, and the ex- 
pressions which properly belong to the description 
of the concrete sphere are applied to the ideal 
sphere, we have the Metaphor. One sees it in such 
instances as the following: ‘the light of thy 
countenance’ (Ps 47 [Eng.®]) ; ‘they that be wise 
shall shine,’ ete., i.e. be held in honour (Dn 12%), 
cf. dvaddpyovow (Wis 3’), ‘super stellas fulgebunt 
facies eorum qui abstinentiam habuerunt (4 Ezr 
7), ‘ye shall shine’ (Enoch 1047), of dikavor éxhap- 
youow (Mt 13%). When the metaphorical expres- 
sions extend through a number of sentences, the 
description is called Allegorical ; cf. Cicero, de 
Oratore, 27: ‘cum confluxerunt plures continuz 
translationes, alia plane fit oratio: itaque genus 
hoe Greeci appellant d\d7yoplay.’ Certain instances 
of allegorical language are found in Gn 49°, Nu 
248-9 etc., Is 18 ete. Further, Ezk 17°71 is not a 
‘Fable’ [against Bertholet, Kurzer Handcomm., 
1897, ad loc.}, for the very expression ‘the great 
eagle,’ with which the passage commences, is to be 
understood not as if the author had in view a real 
eagle, but as referring to the subject Nebuchad- 
nezzar which was well known to his contem- 
poraries (cf. Konig, Syntax, § 297a-c, 298a, 5). 
Consequently the phrase ‘the great eagle’ is a 
mark of the Allegory, which could not be better 
characterized than in the following terms: ‘When 
an author does not describe that phenomenon of 
which he really means to speak, but another which 
has more or fewer points of resemblance to it, and 
yet carries out the description in such a way that 
one easily perceives that it is not the latter but 
the former phenomenon that he has in view, this 
constitutes an Allegory’ (Heinrich Kurz, Handbuch 
der poetischen Nationalliteratur der Deutschen, 
1840). Good instances of Allegories are Hans 
Sachs’ Die Wittenbergisch Nachtigall, or Schiller’s 
‘Das Midchen aus der Fremde,’ not to speak of 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 

3. THE PARABLES OF THE OT AND THEIR 
CLOSEST ANALOGUES. —(a@) Parables in the ordi- 
nary sense of this term (see above, 2 a) are found 
ba PAS) OR eNO Ne ES. Vey ERO DASE Na 
interesting essay by P. Cersoy (of Lyons) on 
Is 51° appeared in the Revue Biblique (Jan. 1899; 
summary in Lapos. Times, April 1899, p. 325) under 
the title ‘lApologue de la Vigne.’ e€ proposes 
to render v.* ‘I will sing to my beloved my love- 
song touching his vineyard’ (ye vais chanter & mon 
am mon chant amical a propos de sa vigne). But 
if the prophet had intended himself as the primary 
author of this poem, it would have been unnatural 
to introduce God as the speaker in vy.*®, On the 
other hand, the circumstance that at the beginning 
of the parable (vv.!>-?) the owner of the vineyard 
is treated as a third person, is quite explicable. 
By the selection of this third person a twofold 
object is gained. In the first place the commence- 
ment of the parable connects itself directly with 
the exordium, and in the second place the appear- 
ance is avoided of Isaiah himself being the owner 
of the vineyard. Cersoy suggests, further, that in 
v.’» Isaiah ‘ probably utilized a short popular song.’ 
But this view finds no support either in the differ- 
ence of structure between the clauses of vv.2»:2 and 
vv.*6, or in'the transition to the first person (vv.3-6 
‘I pray you,’ etc.), for it is perfectly natural that 
the outburst of the Divine anger should find its 
expression in a direct address by God Himself. 

Although none of the above-cited five passages 
of the OT is actually called a yp (mdshal), it is 
not therefore to be inferred that this term could 
not be appropriately applied to them. Its absence 
may be sutliciently explained as simply due to the 
fact that the particular writers did not take occa- 
sion to add the terminus technicus. Jerome was 
quite right in his remark on Is 57 ‘Que prius 
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per metaphoram dicta sunt vel per parabclam 
postea exponuntur manifestius.” So Kimchi bega 

his exposition of 2 S 12'4 with aim wz, introduced 
the passage 14 with the words von apn xm, 
began his exposition of Is 5!* with awy sain 25 
owd, and finally explained ‘n ssn of 28%" by 
bw 777 ond sox ‘He spoke to them in the way of 
a mdshdl.’ The correctness of this last interpreta- 
tion results from two considerations, namely the 
original sense of mdsha@l, and the later usage of 
this word and its linguistic congeners. 

This leads to the remark that the original sense 
of mashal is very open to dispute. The now pre- 
vailing theory was argued for by Fleischer in 
an Excursus to Delitzsch’s Commentar iiber die 
Proverbien, p. 13f., and it is maintained also 
in Gesenius- Buhl, HWB*® (‘eigentlich wohl: 
als etwas stehen, repriisentiren etwas,’ i.e. ‘lit. 
perhaps: stand for something, represent some- 
thing’). Essentially the same view is shared by 
E. Meier, Wurzelworterbuch, p. 503f. It may be 
stated thus: In Arabic matala=‘ stetit erectus,’ 
etc. Hence matalun (=mdshdl) was originally 
a ‘positio’ kar’ éox7jv. This might be looked at 
from the point of view of security and then became 
=‘affirmatio’ (ef. 2 2m ‘impose on one,’ 7.e. rule 
over one), or from the point of view of the formu- 
lating of a thought, and then the ‘ positio’ became 
the investiture or representation of an idea. But 
this derivation of mdshdl requires some very bold 
leaps in order to reach its goal, and hence we 
venture to suggest another derivation. Our start- 
ing-point shall be the fact that the sense of ‘re- 
semble,’ ‘be like,’ is the predominating one with 
the verb 5vin and its Semitic cognates. ‘This is the 
only sense of the Assyr. masdlu, the Eth. masdla 
(Dillmann: ‘ similis, consentaneus fuit’), the Aram. 
metal, and it is the prevailing one also of the Arab. 
matala. On this we would rest the thesis that 
madshal originally had the sense of ‘likeness’ or 
‘complex,’ a view which is supported by the cir- 
cumstance that the Assyr. maslu means ‘ totality.’ 
Now, what is the commonest form of an identifica- 
tion or combination? It is the judgment, and the 
embodiment of this is the simple sentence. Accord- 
ingly mashal might be the designation of a sentence, 
but also of other kinds of combination of individual 
conceptions and of whole sets of conceptions. From 
madshal (‘judgment’) may come a denominative 
verb vin (‘rule’) which meets us in Pheenician (cf. 
Bloch, Phen. Glossar, p. 43) and in Hebrew. For 
the activity of a ruler exhibited itself originally in 
the pronouncing of poses (cf. Solomon’s words, 
‘to judge thy people,’ 1 K 3°). From the stability 
which is a natural quality of such judgments may 
be derived, further, the Arab. mata(u)la, ‘stand 
fast.’* With this agrees the circumstance that 


* Fuerst (Heb.-Chald. Worterb.? 1876, s.v.) co-ordinates bein 


LPS ote 
‘rule’ with the Arab. chan? (basula), ‘strenuus fuit.’ This is 


not absolutely impossible. For the Aram. Sno is not found 
with the sense of ‘rule,’ and therefore there need not be found 


a 
an Arab. eee answering to the Heb. Syin ‘rule.’ Further, a 


correspondence between m and Db is not altogether rare in 
Semitic (cf. J. Barth, Etymolog. Studien, p. 32). But it is net 
necessary to appeal to this basula. By the way,‘the connexion 
between the two leading senses of 2WD is not explained by Abu 
l-walid in his Kitdbw ’l~usiili (ed. Ad. Neubauer), p. 395. He 
contents himself with simply linking together the different 


groups of words by the formula jel s9 ‘and another 


sense’ [appears, etc.]. David Kimchi, in his Book of Roots, says 
sa3 5x 927 m7 wn Swon 3), t.¢e. ‘the sense conveyed by 
the term mdshdl is the likeness of one thing to another.’ Like- 
wise the two latest commentators on the Book of Proverbs 
(Wildeboer in the Kurzer Hdcomm. and Frankenberg in 
Nowack’s Hdkomm., published in 1897f.) have made no 
attempt to solve the linguistic difficulty presented by the 
word 9D. 
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the Arab. matalun is used both for ‘sententia’ 
and ‘parabola.’ In like manner the Heb. mashal - 
has the sense of ‘general proposition’ (yun, 
sententia, ‘maxim’), as in ‘the proverb of the 
ancients, Out of the wicked cometh forth wicked- 
ness’ (1S 241%). In the sense of ‘proverb’ yin is 
found also in Sir 47!”._ See, further, art. PROVERB. 

But none the less has médshdl the sense of ‘ par- 
able.’* This is clear from the later identification 
of it and its cognates with ‘similitude’ (Germ. 
Gleichniss), ‘Three mésdle’ are announced in 
Eth. Enoch 37°, namely those contained in chs. 
38-44, 45-57. and 58-71. In these mésdlydt or 
meésiléydt phenomena and processes of the supra- 
mundane sphere are employed to illustrate the 
earthly fortunes of the kingdom of God. These 
three sections, then, contain essentially what we 
call parables. The same purpose is the starting- 
point of visions. This comes out clearly in the 
words, ‘demonstra mihi et hoc, si plus quam 
preeteritum sit habet venire’ (4 Ezr 4), for this 
request is satisfied by a vision which is described 
thus, ‘ecce fornax ardens transiit coram me,’ etc. 
(v.48), and this vision is expressly called in v.“7 a 
‘similitudo.’ We read of another ‘similitudo’ in 
§#-, and again a vision is expressly called a ‘ simili- 
tudo’ in the words ‘vidisti similitudinem eius, 
quomodo filium lugeret’ (10%). Likewise the 
-amsdl, which make up the third part of the Shep- 
herd of Hermas, are visions in which the vine, 
etc., is shown (see the Ethiopic version published 
by Antoine d@Abbadie in Abhandlungen fiir die 
Kunde des Morgenlandes, ii. 1, p. 471t.). In any 


case the Syr. LAs, which exactly corresponds to 


the Heb. %vin, is used to render mapafody in Mt 
1338. 31. 33 ete, 2145, Mik 4? ete., Lk 5° 689 147 ete. 
The post-biblical literature of the Jews exhibits 
the same use of the word mdshadl. For instance, 
the Talmud (Shabb. 1520) records how a certain 
king distributed royal garments among his ser- 
vants. The wise amongst these placed the 
garments in a chest, but the foolish wore them 
in going about their ordinary work. One day the 
king asked for his garments. The wise gave them 
back to him just as they had been when they 
received them, but the garments returned by the 
foolish were soiled. Then the king commended 
the wise, but ordered the foolish to be cast into 
prison, and their garments were handed over to 
the fuller (on). This story is expressly called a 
=boo Sv ‘a parable of a king,’ and is introduced 
to illustrate the saying, ‘ Give it (the soul) back to 
Him (God) as He gave it to thee’ (73n3 7x2 1d myn 
3). The very same expression, 79> bvin, is met 
with in Shabb. 158a; and in ‘Aboda Zara 546 one 
finds ‘1 vin 75 Swnx, namely the parable of the 
king who presented his son with a dog, ete. In 
like manner the celebrated stories of ‘the seven 
sages’ were called Mishlé Sindbad (ed. P. Cassel, 
3 Auflage, 1884), and in point of fact they are only 
partially ‘ Examples’ (see above 2 a 8 (iv.)), namely 
in so far as they are intended to describe real 
occurrences. The most of them are parables, and 
they contain such expressions as ‘the second par- 
able of the empress,’ etc. It may be added that 
we hear of a Buddhist parable (cf. e.g. Edmund 
Hardy, Der Buddhismus, 1890, p. 124f.), and that 
Herodotus (i. 141) records the parable of the flute- 
player and the fishes which would not dance to his 
playing. Volkmann (p. 379), too, speaks of the 
rapa} which is clothed in the form of a narrative. 
(b) How closely connected the expression mashal 
was with the notion of a parable is evident from 


* A combination of ‘sententia’ and ‘similitudo’ may be ob- 
served in TDN bin of Job 1312, ‘sentences which are strewn as 
lightly as ashes.’ 
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the circumstance that Svin is the title of the pas- 
sage Ezk 24%5, V.%* reads mx) dyin ‘2 vin ‘ Utter 
a parable unto the rebellious house, and say’ 
(=saying) ; and in vv.%>-5 we read, ‘Set on a pot, 
set it on, and also pour water into it: gather its 
pieces (7.€. those which belong to the pot), ete. 
Take the choice of the flock, and burn also the 
bones under it, and make it boil well, and let 
them seethe the bones of it therein.’ This last 
passage furnishes a double proof of our position. 
On the one hand, it contains a narrative which 
corresponds with the above-cited stories in 2 § 124 
etc. Consequently these five passages also might 
have been equally designated by the title applied 


rere 


to Ezk 2495, namely mdshal (Arab. VS es 


OD, of 

Pesh. {)ASo, LXX rapa8odjv; while the Targum 
alone, from a supposed necessity to heighten the 
dignity of the passage, rendered by Ani23 ‘a pro- 
phecy’). On the other hand, there is a formal 
agreement between Ezk 2475 and 3740-26 41-12 §1-4 
etc. In all these passages, that is to say, there 
is mention of a Divine command to perform some 
action, and then it is added that this action illus- 
trates some idea. Thus the five passages, 2 § 12!-4 
etc., and Ezk 374>-?6 418 etc, 2455, acree in their 
didactic aim; and both sets of passages are para- 
bolical. This conclusion is strengthened further 
by the consideration that the passages in Ezk just 
cited cannot be separated from Is 2074, Jer 25)5*, 
According to the last passage, the prophet received 
the commission, ‘Take the wine-cup of this fury 
at my hand, and cause all the nations to whom 
I send thee, to drink it’; and the prophet adds, 
‘Then took I the cup at the Lord’s hand, and made 
all the nations to drink.’ This action cannot 
really have been performed. Hence the view is 
recommended that also in Ezk 374-26 41-12 51-4 ete, 
we have parabolical narratives. The same cate- 
gory includes the Bk. of Jonah, as has been shown 
in vol. ii. p. 746 ff., and we must add the story of 
Judith, for the very name nn) means ‘a Jewess,’ 
and stamps the heroine of this book as a personi- 
fication of the Jewish nation. The Bk. of Jth 
is, as Luther said, ‘ein geistlich schén Gedicht’ 
(cf., further, Konig, Hinleitwng, p. 479 f.). 

(c) The Paramyths, which, according to J. G. 
Herder, are to be distinguished from the parables, 
have also their analogues in the Hebrew literature 
(cf. mapauv@cov, which in Wis 338 is used for ‘con- 
solation’ [=apauv0ia of 1 Co 14%], and in Ph 2! 
fur ‘comfort [of love]’). Herder understood by 
Paramyths such narratives ‘as serve for the cheer- 
ing of the soul, and are based upon the ancient 
Greek myths.’ They are stories in which per- 
sonifications of ideas or of natural processes are 
introduced as living beings. One of Herder’s 
paramythical narratives commences with ‘ Aurora 
complained to the gods,’ and another with ‘ Night 
and Day contended with each other for the pre- 
eminence,’ and a third with ‘Once beside a mur- 
muring stream Care sat down and mused.’ Now 
we find instances of personification in the OT as 
well. For instance, we read ‘the light of the 
righteous rejoiceth ’ (Pr 13°), and ‘ foolishness (142) 
plucketh that down which wisdom of women has 
built’ (v.1*). The same foolishness is further de- 
scribed in a whole narrative as a seductive woman 
(9318) ; and the same wisdom, with whose help 
Jahweh Himself founded the earth (31%, ef. 12°), 
comes forward as the subject of a dramatically 
worked action in ‘Doth not Wisdom cry,’ etc. ? 
(S"-), A story of the same kind meets us in 
Sir 245%, for there, likewise, ‘wisdom’ is an attri- 
bute of God which was displayed in the creation 
of the world and the guiding of Israel. This 
appears with the greatest clearness from the words, 


kal éppliwoa év rag dedokacuevy, ‘and I took root in 
a people that was glorified’ (v.”). It is only a 
personification of wisdom that is found at Wis 
65>, The words wa pdbnte codlay (v.'?) show 
this in the most decisive fashion. Likewise in 
72a wisdom stands simply for the attribute of God 
(ef. ‘Thy wisdom’ in 9”) which controls the world 
and the course of history. For Solomon could 
imbibe and reproduce this wisdom, cf. éuadov (7 )s 
els Wuxas dolas weraBalyovea (v.77), eloj bev els Puxny 
Oepdmovros Kuplov (10%); and by wisdom nothing 
else is meant than by adpoctv7n of 10°. 

The post-biblical literature of the Jews also 
contains narratives, in which personifications ap- 
pear as subjects. One of these commences, ‘While 
Noah lived in the ark, one day the Lie appeared 
and begged to be admitted. Noah, who did not 
know the Lie, was prepared to grant her request, 
but he declared that he could not do this until 
she should have procured a companion, because 
only pairs could be admitted into the ark. The 
Lie had thus to retire after a bootless errand. 
But scarcely had she gone a few paces when she 
met Injustice. Along with her the Lie was now 
admitted into the ark, but the two over-reached 
one another’ (Midrash, Yalkit, Gn 56; Fiirsten- 
thal, op. cit., No. 497). See, further, the following 
article. 


LITERATURE.—A. F. Mehren, Dia Rhetorik der Araber, 1853; 
R. Volkmann, Die Rhetorik der Griechen und Romer, 2 Auflage, 
1874; R. J. Fiirstenthal, Rabbinische Blumenlese, 1835. Other 
works are named in the body of the article. 

Ep. KONIG. 

PARABLE (1N NT).—The subject will be treated 
under five heads: Terminology, Christ’s Use of 
Parables, their Distribution in the Gospels, their 
Classification, and their Interpretation. 

4. The Term rapaBory (rapaBd\d\w) means ‘a plac- 
ing of one thing beside another’ with a view to 
comparison. Trench contends that ‘this notion of 
comparison is not necessarily included in the word.’ 
But it appears as early as the word itself, and is 
very frequent (Plato, Pw. 33 B; Arist. Top. i. 10. 
5; Polyb. i. 2. 2). From the original idea of 
‘throwing beside’ come the derived meanings of 
‘exposing,’ represented by mapdBodos, and of ‘com- 
paring,’ represented by mapaGo\7. Latin writers 
use collatio (freq. in Cic.), wmago (Cic. Sen. Hor.), 
and similitudo (Cic. Quint.). The Lat. VSS com- 
monly have parabola (Mt 13% 38 etc.), which 
survives in the Fr. parole and through parabolare 
in parler ; but similitudo is fairly common, esp. in 
Lk (473 56 6% 84 1216 136 2019 2149), But in most 
of these cases some representatives of the Old 
Lat., esp. @ and d, have parabola. Conversely, 
many Old Lat. texts sometimes have similitudo 
where the Vulg. has parabola (Lk 12 153 189 191), 

In LXX sapa8or7 very commonly represents 
the Heb. mdashal, which also implies comparison 
(Nu_ 237 18 248. 15. 20.21.28 ete.) But mashal is also 
rendered wapoiula (Pr 11, Sir 6% 88 etc.), and Ophvos 
(Is 144), and zpoolwov (Job 271 291), Like Bei- 
spiel in German, it sometimes indicates an ex- 
ample set up for edification or warning (Jer 24%, 
Mic 24, Wis 5°). When it means an utterance of 
deeper meaning than appears on the surface, it is 
sometimes joined with mpé8\nua (Ps 484 772, Hab 
25), or alviypa (Dt 28%’, Sir 39% 4715), or Oujyynua 
(2 Ch 7”, Ezk 17?), or cxorewds Néyos (Pr 15). The 
meaning of such dark utterances becomes clear 
through the application or comparison which is 
indicated ; and those who miss the application lose 
the true meaning of the parable, which is often a 
short saying, such as we should rather call a 
proverb (1S 10” 2413, Ezk 127-28 182.3] K 432), 

In NT rapaSon7 is freq. in the Synoptic Gospels; 
and, excepting He 9° 112°, is found nowhere else. 
It is generally used of a longer utterance or narra- 
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tive intended to set forth a spiritual lesson (Mt 
133. 18. 24. 31. 36 ete.) ; but sometimes of a short say- 
ing or proverb (Mt 15%, Mk 373 7!7, Lk 473 69), Of 
the other renderings of mdshdl, neither Opjvos nor 
mpooluov is found in NT, while sapouia (apd, 
otwos) occurs only Jn 10° 16-9, 2 P 2”, Originally 
Tapoula meant an out-of-the-way saying, or possibly 
a wayside saying, and hence was used of any 
didactic, symbolic, or figurative utterance. Like 
tmapaBod7, 1t is used both of longer utterances or 
allegories (Jn 10°) and shorter ones or proverbs 
(2 P 27") ; comp. xara ri mapomlav, Kowa ra Tov pldwv 
(Philo, de Vita Mos. i. 28; de Abr. 40). Most Lat. 
VSS distinguish sapoula by rendering it pro- 
verbiwm, which is never used for rapaBod}. Eng. 
VSS render both words sometimes by ‘parable’ 
(Mt 21%, Jn 10°), sometimes by ‘proverb’ (Lk 43, 
Jn 16”). Tindale and the Genevan use ‘simili- 
tude’ for both (Mt 13%, Jn 10°), and are capricious 
in using both ‘ parable’ and ‘similitude’ for zapa- 
Bod}; so also is Coverdale. As St. John never 
uses mapaGod7, and as there are no parables in the 
strict sense in his Gospel, it is unfortunate that 
RV retains ‘ parable’ in Jn 10°. 

Attempts at definitions of ‘ parable,’ taken from 
Greek Fathers and others, are given in Suicer, 
S.v. mapaBod7. Trench quotes several Lat. defini- 
tions from Jerome and later writers. However it 
may be expressed, the main elements in a parable 
are two: (1) a saying, commonly in the form of 
a narrative, respecting earthly things, with (2) 
a spiritual or heavenly meaning. A fable differs 
from a parable in both these elements. It often 
distorts the earthly things in using them as a 
vehicle of instruction, making brutes and trees 
talk, and the like. This a parable never does; for 
nature, as God’s wisdom made it, is far better 
adapted for teaching Divine truths than nature as 
man’s fangy can imagine it. And a fable never 
aims higher than human morality. At best it 
teaches prudence, industry, caution; and it often 
inculcates mere shrewdness, selfishness, and cun- 
ning. Hence the only fables found in Scripture 
are used by men for their own ends; by Jotham 
(Jg 98) and by Jehoash (2 K 149). They are never 
employed by God’s prophets in conveying His mes- 
sage, nor by Christ in explaining His kingdom. 
In the direct teaching of Scripture, nothing is 
attributed to animals or plants which is not 
found in nature. Moreover, it is their relation to 
man that is made instructive (the sheep to the 
shepherd or the owner, the fig-tree to the vine- 
dresser or the owner), not that of sheep or trees to 
one another. The mutual relations of brute to 
brute or of tree to tree are less fitted to illustrate 
the kingdom of God. Much the same holds good 
of a myth, when it is the natural product of primi- 
tive imagination, and not the artificial invention 
of an ingenious teacher. The latter are parables 
or fables rather than myths; e.g. the myths of 
Plato. But the myth, while resembling the fable 
in not being bound by the facts of nature and in 
not teaching spiritual lessons, differs from both 
fable and parable in that the myth mingles truth 
and fiction, whereas the parable and the fable 
keep them apart. Those who frame or hear 
parables and fables know that the narrative is 
nothing, and is not set forth as being historical, 
although accidentally it may be so. Itis the lesson 
indicated by the narrative which is of value. But 
the uncritical age which spontaneously generates 
and accepts myths makes no distinction between 
fable and figure. The figurative narrative is re- 
garded as actually true. In an allegory figure and 
fact, or rather figure and interpretation, are not 
mixed, but are parallel, and move simultaneously, 
as in the allegory of the True Vine or of the Good 
Shepherd. | 
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As already indicated, the distinction which we 
draw between a parable and a proverb is not found 
in the Gospels. The evangelists call the short figura- 
tive sayings of Christ, no less than the longer 
narratives, parables (Mt 15, Mk 3% 727, Lk 63%), 
as also does Christ Himself (Lk 4%, Mt 24°); 
partly because mdshal is used for both, but mainly 
because both in parables and in proverbs there is 
comparison, and the hearer has to catch the analogy 
in order to be instructed. We may, if we like, 
give the name of a parable to Christ’s sayings 
about the salt of the earth, the lilies of the field, 
building on the sand, whited sepulchres (Mt 5% 
676 76 2327), fishers of men, light under the bushel 
(Mk 17 471), a reed shaken with the wind, the 
green and the dry tree (Lk 7% 23*1), living water, 
fields white unto harvest, a woman in travail 
(Jn 418 1621), etc. etc. Not a few of these 
ene be expanded into a narrative without diffi- 
culty. 

2. The Use of Parables was familiar to the Jews,* 
and ancient Rabbinic writings are full of them; 
but as illustrations of truths already set forth, 
rather than as a means of conveying truths. In 
the hands of Christ the use of parables as vehicles 
of truth reached perfection. Just as His miracles 
are parables,—factum Verbi verbum nobis est, as 
Augustine says,—so His parables are miracles, both 
of literary beauty and of instructive power. As 
elements of His teaching they had several pur- 
poses, some of which are obvious, while others He 
explained to His disciples (Mt 13%, Mk 41122, 
Lk 8-1), They served both to reveal and to veil 
the truth; and the truths with which they are 
specially concerned are the mysteries of ‘the king- 
dom of God.’ They revealed these mysteries to 
those who deserved to know them and were capable 
of receiving them; and they concealed them from 
those who lacked these qualifications. And this 
penalis cecitas (Aug.) with regard to Divine truth 
when it is clothed in parables is not merely a fact 
(ért, Mt) in the impenitent; it is designed (iva, Mk, 
Lk) by God, in order to withhold the mysteries of 
the kingdom from the unworthy. This withhold- 
ing is therefore a judgment; but a judgment 
which is merciful in its operation. It saves un- 
worthy hearers from the responsibility of knowing 
the truth and rejecting it, for they are not allowed 
to recognize it. It saves them also from the guilt 
of profaning it, for herein Christ observes His own 
maxim (Mt 7°). Nor does the mercy end here. 
The parable puts the truth in a form which arrests 
the attention at the time, and which is easily re- 
membered afterwards. Longum est iter per pre- 
cepta, breve et efficax per exempla (Sen. Ep. 6). 
Those who are already receptive are caught at 
once; they get their lesson and do not forget it. 
Those who are not, although they get no lesson, 
yet hear something which they remember, and 
which will convey the lesson to them, if ever they 
become capable of receiving it. Moreover, the 
vehicle of the lesson being taken from very familiar 
objects, he who has once heard a parable of Christ 
is likely to be often reminded of it. Christ knew the 
grander scenery of Palestine ; yet His parables are 
taken, not from mountains and forests, cedars and 
palm-trees, but from things which are common, not 
only in Palestine, but almost throughout the world 
(Stanley, Sin. and Pal. p. 432). Thus teaching 
by parables is both educational and disciplinary. 
It is a marked illustration of the law, that to him 
who hath shall more be given, while from him who 
hath not even that which he seems to have shall 
be taken away. The unreceptive hearer seems to 
have the opportunity of being instructed; but 
this is really withheld, because instruction 1s given 
in a form which, through his own fault, he cannot 
* Comp. 2S 121, Is 51#, and see preceding article. 
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understand: delow cuverois, Oipas 5° éribecbe BEBndot.* 
It is quite in harmony with this principle that, at 
the beginning of Christ’s ministry, His parables 
were occasional and brief; but, as opposition to 
Him increased, they became His usual mode of 
public instruction and were more elaborate. 

The chief purpose of parables is to instruct by 
means of the exquisite analogies which exist 
between things natural and things spiritual, and 
which are the outcome of the Divine Wisdom that 
fashioned both. In them Christ ‘utters things 
which have been hidden from the foundation of 
the world’ (Mt 13%), for the whole universe is a 
parable, which hides God from the unworthy, 
while it reveals Him more and more to the devout. 
Schelling says that nature and history are to one 
another as parable and interpretation (Philos. 
Schriften, ed. 1809, p. 457). Christ makes both 
nature and history a parable, of which the kingdom 
of God is the interpretation ; and thus the whole 
world becomes a ‘ picture-gospel’ to those who can 
understand it. In His synagogue-teaching Christ 
expounded the book of the OT. In His parables 
He expounded the book of nature and of human 
life. In the one case the written letter, in the 
other the experience of facts, was used to reveal 
the spirit which inspires both. By the facts of 
everyday life the parable shows how the principles 
of the higher life may be known ; for the universe 
is the outward expression of the laws of the king- 
dom of God. 

It is remarkable that the Epistles, although 
they contain allegories and frequent similes, never 
exhibit anything which corresponds to the parables 
of our Lord. The attitude of the writers to this 
element in His teaching is analogous to that of the 
evangelists to the title ‘the Son of Man,’ which 
they record as often used by Jesus of Himself, 
but which they never apply to Him themselves 
(Nésgen, Gesch. Jesu, p. 346). Reverence of this 
kind, whether conscious or not, renders the hypo- 
thesis that some of Christ’s parables have been 
altered by those who recorded them all the less 
probable. It is more reasonable to believe that 
the differences between parables which have 
marked resemblances are the result of variations 
made by Jesus Himself. He certainly sometimes 
employed pairs of parables, in order the better to 
impress the required lesson upon His hearers; ¢.g. 
the Treasure in the Field and the Pearl of great 
Price (Mt 134*4%), the Ten Virgins and the Talents 
(251°), the Garment and the Wine-skins (Lk 5°6-*9), 
the Mustard-seed and the Leaven (1318-4), the Rash 
Builder and the Rash King (147-*), the Lost Sheep 
and the Lost Coin (15°). And it should be noted 
how often the effect of Christ’s parables is in- 
tensified by a contrast; e.g. obedient and dis- 
obedient sons (Mt 21%8), wise and foolish virgins 
(251), profitable and unprofitable servants (251), 
heartless clergy and charitable Samaritan (Lk 10°), 
Dives and Lazarus ({i6"*), Pharisee and Publican 
(18°), ete. 

3. The Distribution of the Parables in the 
Gospels is very unequal. In the narrower sense of 
the term there are no parables in Jn. It is in 
harmony with the respective characteristics of the 
other three Gospels that Lk, who aims at com- 
pleteness, gives us most, and that Mk, who 
records events rather than discourses, gives us 
fewest parables. Only one parable is peculiar to 
Mk,—the Seed growing secretly (4%) ; and he gives 
three others, which are also in Mt and Lk,—the 
Sower, Mustard-seed, and Wicked Husbandmen. 
Two are common to Mt and Lk,—the Leaven 
(Mt 13%, Lk 13”) and the Lost Sheep (Mt 18”, 


*See the anticipation of this principle in the symbolical 
teaching of the Pythagoreans as given by Stobeus, Serm. v. 72, 
ed. Gaisford, i. p. 164, 


Lk 151). Of the remainder, eighteen are peculiar 
to Lk and ten to Mt. Lk’s eighteen include some 
of the most beautiful. They are the Two Debtors, 
Good Samaritan, Friend at Midnight, Rich Fool, 
Watchful Servants, Barren Fig-tree, Chief Seats, 
Great Supper, Rash Builder, Rash King, Lost 
Coin, Lost Son, Unrighteous Steward, Dives 
and Lazarus, Unprofitable Servants, Unrighteous 
Judge, Pharisee and Publican, and the Pounds. 
The ten peculiar to Mt are the Tares, Hid Trea- 
sure, Pearl of great Price, Draw-net, Unmerciful 
Servant, Labourers in the Vineyard, Two Sons, 
Marriage of the King’s Son, Ten Virgins, and the 
Talents.* Reasons have been given above why 
the Marriage of the King’s Son in Mt should not 
be identified with the Great Supper in Lk, nor the 
Talents in Mt with the Pounds. : 

The number of Christ’s parables cannot be satis- 
factorily determined, because of the difficulty of 
deciding what is to be regarded as a parable. 
Some, as Trench, omit one or two of those given 
above, as the Watchful Servants (Lk 12°*) and the 
Chief Seats (Lk 147). But many would have to be 
added, if all the short parabolic sayings of Christ 
were included. The usual estimate is from thirty 
to thirty-five, of which about two-thirds are pre- 
served by Lk, the majority of them being peculiar 
to his Gospel. : 

It is one of the many signs of inferiority in the 
apocryphal Gospels that they contain no parables. 
While they degrade miracles into mere arbitrary 
and unspiritual acts of power, they omit all that 
teaches of the deep relations between the seen and 
the unseen. 

4, The Classification of the Parables is a problem 
which perhaps does not admit of a satisfactory 
solution. One of the simplest is that of Goebel in 
Die Parabeln Jesu, Gotha, 1880, which is followed 
by Edersheim in The Life and Teaching of Jesus the 
Messiah, i. p. 579. He makes three groups, distin- 
guished by the time and place of delivery: (i.) those 
belonging to Christ’s ministry in and near Caper- 
naum, collected in Mt 13; (ii.) those belonging to 
the journeyings from Galilee to Jerusalem, re- 
corded in Lk 10-18 ; and (iii.) those belonging to 
the last days in Jerusalem. The first group 
mainly has reference to the kingdom of God as a 
whole, the second to the individual members of tt, 
and the third to the judgment of the members of 
wt. Godet, in Schaff’s Herzog, suggests another 
arrangement into three groups, which is more 
elaborate. Out of thirty parables he regards six 
as showing the preparatory existence of the King- 
dom under the Jewish dispensation; viz. the 
Wicked Husbandmen, Marriage of the King’s Son, 
Great Supper, Strait Gate, Barren Fig-tree, and 
Two Sons. Six others show the realization of the 
Kingdom im the form of a Church ; viz. the Sower, 
Tares, Mustard-seed, Leaven, Draw-net, and Un- 
righteous Judge. The remaining eighteen refer to 
the realization of the Kingdom in the life of indi- 
vidual members. This group is subdivided ; nine 
being referred to those who are entering the King- 
dom (Lost Sheep, Lost Coin, Lost Son, Pharisee 
and Publican, Friend at Midnight, Hid Treasure, 
Pearl of great Price, Rash Builder, and Rash 
King), and nine to those who have already become 
members (Chief Seats, Labourers in the ineyard, 
Unmerciful Servant, Good Samaritan, Unrighteous 
Steward, Dives and Lazarus, Rich Fool, Talents, 
and Ten Virgins). But to put the Unrighteous 
Judge and the Friend at Midnight, which teach 
much the same lesson, into different classes, does 
not seem to be right. Nor does one see how the 
sheep, coin, and son could be lost, unless they 

* «St. Matthew’s are more theocratic, St. Luke’s more ethica} : 


St. Matthew’s are more parables of judgment, St. Luke’s of 
mercy’ (Trench), 
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were already members of the community. Lange, 
in his Life of Christ, i. p. 484, and in Herzog?, art. 
‘Gleichnis,’ makes another threefold classification. 
The first cycle treats of the Kingdom in its develop- 
ment; the second of its completion by acts of 
mercy ; the third of its completion by acts of judg- 
ment. Somewhat similar is the division made by 
Steinmeyer in Die Par. des Herrn, Berlin, 1884, 
into kerygmatic, pastoral, and judicial. A very 
elaborate classification is drawn out by Westcott 
in his Elements of the Gospel Harmony, App. D; 
and Int. to the Study of the Gospels, App. F. He 
makes two main classes, of which the second has 
three divisions; and each of these divisions has 
three subdivisions, some of which are bisected or 
trisected. The chief features are these. I. Parables 
drawn from the material world; viz. the Sower, 
Tares, Seed growing secretly, Mustard-seed, and 
Leaven. II. Parables drawn from the relations of 
man (i.) to the lower world; viz. the Draw-net, 
Fig-tree, Lost Sheep, and Lost Coin: (ii.) to his 
Jfellow-men, e.g. the Lost Son, Friend at Midnight, 
and Unrighteous Steward, etc.: (iii.) to Provid- 
ence ; viz. the Hid Treasure, Pearl of great Price, 
and Rich Fool. Thus the parables drawn from 
the relations of man to his fellows (which is not 
one of the main classes) are the largest group, 
being about two-thirds of the whole. Secondly, 
those under the head of man’s relations to Provid- 
ence might be assigned to man’s relations to the 
lower world; for to the lower world treasure, 
pearls, and crops belong. Thirdly, the Tares and 
the Draw-net seem clearly to belong to the same 
group; and, if this is admitted, then the two 
groups to which they are respectively assigned 
may be merged in one. These changes would give 
us two main divisions: (i.) Parables drawn from 
man’s relations to the lower world; and (ii.) parables 
drawn from man’s relations to his fellows. Nésgen 
also, in his Gesch. Jesu, Miinchen, 1891, p. 342, 
makes two main classes, partly on the same lines 
as Goebel and Godet: (i.) those which treat of the 
development of the Kingdom as a whole; and (ii.) 
those which treat of the lives of indwidual mem- 
bers of it. And he regards this classification as 
indicated by Christ Himself, according as He uses 
or omits the formula ‘The kingdom of: heaven is 
likened’ (Mt 1374 1878 22? 251), or ‘the kingdom of 
heaven is like’ (Mt 1331: 8. 44. 45. 47 201), or ‘so is the 
kingdom of God’ (Mk 4%). Comp. Mt 1176, Lk 7%, 
MK 490 ok 113i 20. 

It is probable that the three parables which are 
in all three Gospels are in some way typical: they 
are taken from seed-time, growth, and harvest. 
The Sower tells of the preparation for the kingdom 
in the hearts of the recipients; the Mustard-seed 
of its powers of development; and the Wicked 
Husbandmen of God’s long-suffering mercy and 
stern judgment upon those who persist in opposing 
it. But it does not follow from this that a basis 
for classification is thus indicated. 

5. In the Interpretation of Parables we have to 
be on our guard against the opposite dangers of 
ignoring important features, and attempting to 
make all the details mean something. No general 
rules can be given, for the amount of symbolical 
detail differs greatly in different parables. This is 
clear from those cases in which we have Christ’s 
own interpretations. In the Sower nearly all the 
features have meaning; not only the seed and the 
various soils, but the birds, the heat, and the 
thorns. In the Tares several features are ex- 
plained: the sower, the good seed, the enemy, the 
tares, the field, the harvest, and the reapers. 
And several are left unexplained : the people sleep- 
ing, the enemy’s going away, the blade springing 
up, the servants of the householder, and the bind- 
ing of the bundles (Mt 13%. 97-4), In the Un- 
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righteous Steward the meaning of the parable as a 
whole is indicated, viz. the wisdom of using present 
opportunities as a provision for eternity (Lk 16%) ; 
but none of the details are interpreted ; and it is 
probable that they have no meaning. Most of the 
difficulties respecting this parable have been pro- 
duced by making the separate features of the 
story mean something, especially the reduction 
in the bills. Nevertheless, the interpretations of 
the Sower and of the Tares forbid us to assert 
that each parable has one main lesson, and that 
when this is ascertained all the details may be 
ignored as meaningless. Chrysostom seems to go 
too far when he declares ov5é xp mdvra rd ev rais 
mapaBorats Kata NéEwv meprepydverOat, GANG Tov cKoTdy 
Mabdvras, d.’ dv cuveréOn, Todrov SpérecOat, Kal pndéev 
mohuTpaywovety mepartépw (in Mt. Hom. \xiv. 3). But 
the extravagant lengths to which some patristic 
commentators go in the interpretation of minute 
details, especially of numbers (e.g. on Mt 13%? 25%, 
Lk 7“ 11° 13), provoked strong protests, as from 
Tertullian (de Pud. 9) and others, who sometimes 
erred in this way themselves. The question is 
well handled by Trench, whose third chapter is 
one of the best in his admirable work, Notes on the 
Parables, which for English readers is likely to 
remain the chief guide on the whole subject. 


LiTeRATURE.—In addition to works mentioned in the above 
article, the following may be consulted: Lisco, Die Parabeln 
Jesu, 1832-40, Eng. tr. by Fairbairn, 1840; Buisson, Paraboles 
de U Evangile, 1849; Guthrie, The Parables, 1866; Stier, Reden 
ad. Herrn, 1865-74, Eng. tr. by nore 1869; Arnot, The Parables 
of our Lord, 1870; Beyschlag, Die Gleichnissreden d. Herrn, 
1875 ; Thiersch, Die Gleichnisse Christi nach ihrer moral. und 
prophet. Bedeut. betrachtet, 1875; Bruce, The Parabolic Teach- 
ing of Christ, 1882; Tamm, Der Realismus Jesu in seiner Gleich- 
nissen, 1886; Jiilicher, Die Gleichnisreden Jesu, 1888, 1899 [see 
Sanday in Journ. Theol. Stud. Jan. 1900]; Freystedt, Die 
Gleichnisse d. Herrn, Predigten, 1896 ; Heinrici, art. ‘ Gleich- 
nisse Jesu’ in PRE®. Most Lives of Christ contain a discussion 
of the subject. See also Danz, Universalworterbuch, p. 727. 

A. PLUMMER. 

PARACLETE.—This is the English form of the 
Gr. wapdkdyT0s, paraklétos, which occurs only in 
the writings of St. John. In Jn 14! 76 156 167 it 
is used by Jesus to describe the Holy Spirit, pro- 
mised to the disciples after His own departure ; 
and in 1 Jn 2} it is applied by St. John to the 
ascended Lord Himself. In AV the word is trans- 
lated ‘Comforter’ in the Gospel and ‘ Advocate’ 
in the Epistle, without any marginal alternative. 
In RV these translations are retained, but at each 
occurrence in the Gospel there is found the marg. 
note ‘Or Advocate, or Helper, Gr. Paraclete’ ; and 
at 1 Jn 2! the note ‘ Or Comforter, or Helper, Gr. 
Paraclete.’ These translations reflect the history 
of the interpretation of the word in NT. In its 
reference to Christ the meaning of ‘ Advocate’ has 
been generally acquiesced in ; but, in its references 
to the Holy Spirit, it has all along been disputed 
whether the meaning is Advocate (taken by most 
in the largest sense, not only Pleader or Detender, 
but Helper) or Comforter (in the sense of Con- 
soler). 

i. THE EryMoLoGy AND USE OF THE WORD. 
—The verb zapaxade is frequently used both 
in LXX and in NT (though not found in St. 
John’s writings) with the meaning to comfort or 
console, a meaning which is rare in classical Greek. 
Thus Gn 37® ‘ And all his sons and all his daughters 
rose up to comfort him ; but he refused to be com- 
forted’ (7AGov mapakarécat airdv’ Kal ovK 7Oehev Tapa- 
kaneloOa) ; Mt 54 ‘Blessed are they that mourn: 
for they shall be comforted? (waxdpiou of revGotvres* 
bre avrol mapakrnOjcovrat). Moreover, the abstract 
subst. mapd«dnows, formed from mapaxahely, often 
means comfort or consolation, as 2Co 1*- 4 * Blessed 
be God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Father of mercies, and the God of all comfort ; 
who comforteth us in all our affliction, that we 
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may be able to comfort them that are in any 
affliction, through the comfort wherewith we 
ourselves are comforted of God’ (@eds dons mapa- 
KAhoews, 6 mapakahOv juds emi macy Ty OAlWer judr, 
els TO OvvacOar Huds mapaKadety Tods év waon OrlWeL, Oia 
Ths mapaxhjocews is mapaxadovueOa attol bd Tod 
Geod), But the oldest meaning of mrapaxadety is 
not to ‘comfort,’ but to ‘send for,’ ‘summon to 
one’s aid’ (=Lat. advocare). Thus in Xenoph. 
Anab. i. 6. 5, mapaxade tiva otuBovroy, ‘to call 
one in as adviser’ ;* and this meaning is found in 
NT, Ac 28? 6: ratrnv of thy airlay mapexd\eoa 
buds ety cal rpoodadjoat, ‘ For this purpose, then, 
have I called for you, to see and to speak with 
you.’ The question, then, is whether zapdxdyTos, 
which is undoubtedly passive in form, signifies 
‘one called in’ (for aid of some kind), or has 
assumed an active meaning (after wapaxadely, to 
console), ‘one who comforts or consoles.’ The 
question must be determined by an examination 
of the use of the word elsewhere and of its con- 
text in NT. 

1. The Classical Use.—In classical Greek zrapd- 
kAntos is a judicial word. It is the equivalent 
in use as Pell as etymology of the Lat. advocatus. 
Both are wider in meaning than our ‘advocate,’ 
and approach nearer our ‘counsel.’ Asconius (ad 
Cie. in Q. Cecil.) says, Qui defendit alterum in 
judicio, aut patronus dicitur, si orator est; aut 
advocatus, si aut jus suggerit, aut presentiam 
suam commodat amico. Our ‘advocate’ is the 
Rom. patronus (qui orator est), the Gr. mapdxdnros 
is the Rom. advocatus. Thus Demosth. de Falsa 
Leg. p. 341, 10, ai rv rapaxdyjrwv Sejoes Kal 
orovoat, ‘the petitions and pains of the partisans.’ 
The occurrence of the word is rare, but, where it 
occurs, this, or something very near this, is its 
meaning. t 

2. The Evidence of the LXX.—The word rapd- 
kAnros is not found in the LXX. The adj. zrapa- 
KAnrixéds occurs in Zec 1% § And the LoRD answered 
the angel that talked with me with good words, 
even comfortable words’ (Adyous mapaxAnriKods). 
Once also there occurs the subst. rapakd7jrwp, 
Job 16? ‘Miserable comforters are ye all’ (apa- 
K\ATopes kax@v mdvres). The use of this word, 
which has a proper active form and meaning, is 
on the whole to be regarded as evidence against 
the sense of ‘comforter’ for rapdkAnros. The one 
being already in existence, taken directly from 
mapaxadely in the sense of ‘console,’ it is improb- 
able that the other would have come (against its 
oe form) to be used for the same meaning. 
t is true that Aq. and Theod. use mapdx\yros in 
this passage ; but they may have felt the influence 
of the word as used in St. John’s Gospel, which at 
the time they wrote (c. 120-150 A.D.) was prob- 
ably interpreted ‘Comforter.’ Symm. uses rapyyo- 
podvres. 

3. The Use of the Word by Philo. — Philo 
employs rapdx\nros several times in the sense of 
‘intercessor’ or ‘advocate’ (in its classical mean- 
ing). In de Joseph. c. 40, Joseph, after discovering 
himself to his brethren, is made to say, duynoriay 
amrdyrwy mapéxw Tov els Eue TeTpaypyévwy* pndevods 
érépov detcGe mapaxdynrov, ‘I grant forgiveness for 
all that you have done against me; you need 
no one else as intercessor.’ And in Vit. Mos. 
iil. 14, the reason why the high priest on entering 
the Holy of Holies should wear the symbol 
of the Logos, is given in the words, dvayxatov 
yap hv Tov lepwyévov 7 Tod Kbcmov marpl mapaxdHrw 
XpHoOat TeNevcoTdTw Thy dperhy vig mpods Te duynoTelay 
amaprnudrwy Kal xopnylay apPovwraray dyabaev, SIt 


* Of. isch. c, Ctesiph. § 200, ri df oe Antocbevny TL paxnrtsy § 
: sf pee urged j 28 
t+ Of. Diog. Laert. Vita Bionis, iv. 50, 73 izavéy cor xorqow, tay 
wepaxryrovs [‘a deputation’ is Field’s trans.) réubys, xual uh 
avros EA0ns. 


was indispensable that he who was consecrated 
to the Father of the world should employ as his 
Advocate the Son, most perfect in virtue, for 
both the forgiveness of sins and the supply of 
unlimited blessings.’ It has been claimed that 
Philo uses sapd«Ayros once in the direct active 
sense of mrapaxadev, to comfort, viz. in de Opif. 
Mund. c. 6; but there also the meaning is passive 
and general, ‘one called to help’—ovdevl dé mapa- 
krirw. tls yap hv erepos, povy dé eavrp xXpynoduevos 
6 Oeds eyvw Sev evepyereiy ... THY ... Huo, 
‘employing no helper (for who else was there ?) 
but only Himself, did God think good to bless 
the world.’ 

4, In the Targums and Talmud.—The Gr. word 
appears in the Targ. and Talm. in the form wpa 
or xo°>p7s, and always in the sense of helper, inter- 
cessor, or advocate, 7.¢. always as a passive. Thus 
the Targ. at Job 16” ‘ My péraklits are my friends’ 
(AV and RV ‘ My friends scorn me’); and at 3378 
the péraklét is placed in antithesis to irpp, Gr. 
kariyyopos (in Rev 12 karjywp), ‘accuser.” At 
Job 162, however, where the LXX has zrapakdjrwp 
and the meaning is ‘comforter,’ the Targ. does 
not use péraklit. The passages from the Talm. 
have been collected by Buxtorf, s.v. Perhaps the 
most pertinent example is found in Pirke Aboth, 
iv. 15 (see Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers *, 
p- 69): ‘Rabbi Li‘ezer ben Jacob said, He who 
performs one precept has gotten to himself one 
advocate (v*5p15); and he who commits one trans- 
gression has gotten to himself one accuser (%2'»)).’ 

5. The Earliest Christian Writers.—We find the 
same passive sense—called to one’s side, as advo- 
cate or intercessor—even in the early Christian 
writers, when they are using the word independ- 
ently and not interpreting the NT use. Take 
II Ep. of Clement, vi. (Lightfoot, Apost. Fathers, 

. 46)—‘ Who shall be our advocate, unless we be 
ound having holy and righteous works ?’ (rls judy 
TapaxdyTos torat, éav ui) evpeOGuev Epya exovres Sova 
kal dixaa); and Ep. of Barnabas, xx. (Apost. 
Fathers, p. 274)—‘ advocates of the wealthy, un- 
just judges of the poor, sinful in all things’ 
(mAovolwy mapdkdnrol, wevyTrwv dvomwo. Kpital, mevOap- 
dprnrot). 

ii. THE INTERPRETATION OF THE NT Worp.— 
It seems, then, ‘that mapdx«d\yros, wherever it is 
used outside and independently of the NT, agrees 
with its etymology. A passive participle in form, 
it follows the passive voice of the verb rapaxaNeiv 
in the meaning of ‘called to one’s side’ for help, 
and especially against an accuser or judge. But 
the interpretation of the word as found in St. 
John’s Gospel has not followed its etymology and 
usage. It has there been often understood to 
mean ‘comforter’ or ‘consoler’? (=6 mapaxadGv). 
This is the prevailing interpretation in the Fathers 
and in the Versions, and it is still upheld by some 
modern expositors, 

1. The Greek and Latin Fathers.x—ORIGEN (as 
quoted in Latin by Ruffinus, de Prine. 1. vii. 4) 
says, ‘The Holy Spirit is called Paracletus from 
consolation. For in Latin rapdxdnors is called con- 
solatio. .. . But in 1 Jn paracletus is used of the 
Saviour in the sense of intercessor. For in Greek 
mapdk\ynTos signifies both intercessor and consoler 
(deprecatorem et consolatorem).’ Thus Origen 
gives to mapdxhyros a double meaning, ‘consoler’ 
in the Gospel, ‘intercessor’ in the Epistle. But 
even ‘intercessor’ he takes from the active voice of 
mapaxahety in the sense of ‘request,’ ‘ plead’ (as in 
Mt 8° rpoojdOev airy éxardvrapyos Tapakaray avrov, 
‘There came to him a centurion beseeching him’), 
for in his Com. on St. John, i. 33 [38] (Brooke’s ed. 
1896, vol. i. p. 45), he says, ‘ But none of the names 
mentioned above expresses His representation of 
us with the Father, as He intercedes for the nature 
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of men and atones for it, as the intercessor and 
propitiation and the atonement’ (apaxadodvros 
Umép Tis dvOpHray picews Kai itacKkouevov, ws 6 mapd- 
KNyTos Kal ihacuds Kal 7d tacTHpiov). CHRYSOSTOM 
in his Com. on Jn 14!® says, ‘He calls the Spirit 
mapdxdyros because of the afflictions that then beset 
them’; but in his Hom. in Joh. Ixxv., ‘Concern- 
ing the Spirit He said . . . rapdéx\nros in order that 
they might not be disheartened in thinking there 
would be none to be their patron and _ helper.’ 
CyRIL gives the meaning ‘consoler’—Catech. xvi. 
20, ‘The Holy Spirit is called rapdk«dyros because 
He comforts and consoles and helps our infirmities’ 
(dud 76 mapakanely Kal mapauvdetobar Kal cvvayTidap- 
BavecOa ris doOeveias Hudv). With this the most of 
the Gr. Fathers agree. On the other hand, the 
Lat. Fathers (influenced probably by the early Lat. 
versions) generally use Advocatus (esp. in 1 Jn, 
very often Paracletus in the Gospel) as the trans., 
and seem to interpret as Advocate or Helper. But, 
as Pearson (On the Creed, p. 500, Bohn’s ed.) has 
pointed out, it is probable that the Lat. writers 
when using advocatus mean consolator, ‘for in the 
ancient Christian Latin, advocare signifieth “to 
comfort,” and advocatio “consolation,” as being 
the bare interpretations of mapaxadeiy and mapd- 
knows.’ Cf. Ronsch, Jt. wu. Vulg. 348. Thus Tert. 
translates mapaxadécat revOobvTas (Is 612) advocare 
languentes (adv. Mare. iv. 14). And both Hilary 
(Sumus nune quidem consolati, quia Dominus ait, 
‘Mittet nobis Pater et alium Consolatorem’—Enar. 
in Ps. 125) and Aug. (Consolabuntur Spiritu Sancto, 
qui maxime propterea Paracletus nominatur, id est, 
Consolator—de Serm. Dom. in Monte, i. 2) as well as 
others, use consolator as the tr. of mapdx\nrTos. 

2. Ancient and Modern Versions.—(1) The Old 
Latin has Advocatus in the Ep. in all copies; in 
the Gospel there is variation between Advocatus 
(Pal. at 15° 167; Pal. Vere. Colb. at 141°) and 
Paracletus or Paraclitus* (Pal. Vere. Ver. Colb. 
Corb. in the other passages). (2) The Syriac ver- 
sions seem to have retained the original word 
‘Paraclete’ everywhere. So at least in all extant 
passages (Curetonian in Jn 146; Pesh. in all places; 
Sin. in the Gospel). (8) The Arabic, Ethiopic, 
and Memphitic versions also retain ‘ Paraclete.’ 
The Thebaic has ‘ Paraclete’ in the Gosp., but in 
the Ep. ‘One that prayeth for us’ (Lightfoot, 
Fresh Rev.* 61). (4) The Vulg. has Paracletus (or 
Paraclitus) in the Gosp. and Advocatus in the Ep. 
(5) Wyclif and Purvey translated the Vulg. Para- 
clitus into ‘Comforter’ in the Gosp., and retained 
‘ Advocate’ from advocatus in the Ep. (1382 ‘we 
han avoket anentis the fadir’; 1388 [Purvey] 
‘we han an advocat anentis the fadir’). Luther 
likewise has ‘ Tréster’ in Jn and ‘ Fiirsprecher’ in 
1 Jn. Then Tindale also adopted ‘Comforter’ in 
the Gosp. and ‘Advocate’ in the Ep., and these 
translations have come down through all the Eng. 
versions, except the Rhemish, which in the Gosp. 
has taken ‘ Paraclete’ + directly from the Vulgate. 

It must be remembered that in the language of the English 
versions ‘to comfort’ is not always to console as it is in the 
English of the present day, and ‘comfort’ is not always consola- 
tion. Its first meaning, like the Latin con-fortare (from con 
intensive prefix, and fortis ‘strong’), is to strengthen. Thus 
Wyclif’s translation (1382) of Is 417 is ‘he coumfortide hym with 
nailes, that it shulde not be moued’ (1388, ‘he fastenede hym 
with nailis’). Coverdale translates 2 S 27‘ Let youre hande now 
therefore be comforted, and be ye stronge’ (AV ‘let your hands 
be strengthened, and be ye valiant’; RV ‘let your hands be 


strong’). And AV gives in Job 1020.21 ‘Let me alone, that I 
may take comfort a little, before I go whence I shall not return, 


* On the spelling paraclitus see Hare’s note in Mission of 
the Comforter, ii. 522, note Ja (in later ed. note K). 

+The Rhem. version has the foll. marg. note to Jn 1416, 
‘ Paraclete by interpretation is either a comforter or an advo- 
cate ; and therefore to translate it by any one of them only is 
perhaps to abridge the sense of this place.’ There is no note 
on the tr. at 1 Jn 21, where the Vuilg. ‘advocatus’ is given as 
‘advocate,’ with the Gr. rwoéxAnroy in the margin. 


a translation which RY retains, though the same Hebrew word 
is translated ‘recover strength’ in Ps 3913 by both versions. 
We next find the meaning exhort or exhortation, as Wyclit’s 
translation of He 125 ‘And ye han forgete the comforte that 
spekith to you as to sones.’ And then encouragement (not 
necessarily to goodness), as in Wyclif’s Select Works, iii. 328, 
‘ Not tocoumforte hem in here synne’ ; and in Cranmer’s Works, 
i. 209, ‘By your comfort the vulgar people conceiveth hatred 
lei such things as by the prince’s commandment are set 
orth. 


But when Wyclif chose the word ‘Comforter’ to express the 
Latin Paracletus (he may have coined the word, since the 
earliest examples of ‘comforter’ yet discovered are in hig 
writings), it is probable that the sense he desired to convey 
was ‘one who consoles.’ His translation (1382) of Job 162 is 
‘Alle yee ben hevye coumfortoures’; and this was the meaning 
which was attached to the Greek word rapeéxdxros and the Latin 
paracietus in the Church in his day. Any other sense, indeed, 
is somewhat rare. Lord Berners’ froissart (ch. ccci. Globe ed, 
p. 229) may be quoted for the meaning ‘aider’ or ‘abettor’: 
‘Who durst begin such a riot as to enterprise to slay the earl’s 
baily holding the earl’s banner in his hands, doing his office, 
without some bolsterer or comforter in their deed?’ 

ili. How has it come to pass that mapdxdyros, 
which nowhere else has the meaning of ‘consoler,’ 
has been so generally taken in that sense in St. 
John’s Gospel? The explanation must be found 
in the context. Our Lord, in promising the 
Paraclete, spoke of His own impending depar- 
ture. The disciples’ hearts were filled with sorrow. 
It is natural to understand that the Paraclete 
the Holy Ghost was promised to the disciples to 
console them for the loss of their Lord. And 
when that meaning was found in the context, it 
was easy to give it to the word itself. The same 
thing happened to advocatus in Latin; the sense 
of ‘consoler’ is equally unknown to that word 
outside ecclesiastical usage; Tertullian must have 
given it that meaning because he found it in his 
version as the designation of Him who was sent 
to console the disciples. 

But the Paraclete was not sent to console the 
disciples. They did not really need consolation. 
If they had understood, no sorrow at Christ’s 
departure would ever have filled their hearts. 
As soon as they did understand, the sorrow left 
them. Before the Paraclete came they ‘returned 
to Jerusalem with great joy’ (Lk 24°"). As soon, 
indeed, as they realized the fact of Christ’s resur- 
rection their sorrow was turned into joy. Even 
the women ‘departed quickly from the tomb with 
fear and great joy’ (Mt 28°). But it was then 
that the battle with unbelief had to begin—the 
unbelief of their own hearts in part, but chiefly 
the unbelief of the world. And the Paraclete was 
sent to aid them in that strife. 

In Jn 1416-26 156 the reference seems to be to the 
unbelief or half-belief of the disciples’ own hearts. 
The Paraclete as the Spirit of truth guides them into 
all the truth. He brings to their remembrance the 
things the Master had said to them ; in the light of 
events He interprets these things; they understand 
that ‘all is of God that is and is to be, and all is 
good.’ He witnesses for Christ in their hearts ; 
and then when they know that He is the Messiah, 
the Son of God and Saviour of the world, they are 
ready to be witnesses themselves (Jn 157° *), 

In Jn 167 the Holy Spirit is the Paraclete of the 
disciples in their witness before the world. Just 
like the wapdxAyros and advocatus of the ancients 
(but not quite as the advocate of our day), He 
comes to the disciples. ‘I will send him wnto 
you’ (Jn 16’). He is their personal unofficial 
Friend; His services are at their disposal. In 
their debate with the world He is at their right 
hand that they may not be moved. Through 
them He convicts the world concerning sin, con- 
cerning righteousness, and concerning judgment— 
a conviction which means their acquittal and the 
world’s condemnation. ‘ 

In 1 Jn 2! it is Jesus Himself that is the Para- 
clete: ‘If any man (7.e. here ‘any believer’) sin, 
we have a Paraclete with the Father, Jesus Christ 
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the righteous.’ So the believer has a conflict in 
heaven as well as on the earth. The conflict upon 
the earth is with the sin of the world ; the conflict 
in heaven is with his own sin. Through faith he 
wins the battle upon the earth, for ‘this is the 
victory that hath overcome the world, even our 
faith’ (1 Jn 54). Through repentance he wins the 
victory in heaven. In both cases it is not he but 
his Paraclete that wins. Both victories are of 
grace, lest any man should boast. But why two 
Paracletes? Because the Holy Spirit has to do, 
not with the sin of man, but with his holiness. In 
so far as the believer does not sin, the Holy Spirit 
is his Paraclete. When he sins it is Jesus Christ 
that becomes his Paraclete. For Jesus has always 
to do with his sin, and Jesus only. 

iv. The question remains, Which is the best 
translation ? 

1. COMFORTER is false to the etymology of the 
Greek word and to its usage, and it misses the 
meaning. The arguments used in its favour are 
these: (1) That it agrees with the Hellenistic 
usage of mapaxadrey ‘to comfort’ and mapd«dyous 
‘comfort.’ To which M‘Clellan replies that this 
usage justifies the sense of ‘comforter’ for rapa- 
Kd\ATwp but not for mapdkAyros, Which would rather 
be one comforted. ‘It would be just as reasonable 
to contend that in harmony with the use of xadeiy 
to ‘‘call,” the word kAnrés “called” (Ro 1&7 etc.) 
signifies a caller; or that in harmony with the use of 
parere to ‘‘bring forth,” parens signifies ‘‘a child.”’ 
(2) That the Eng. word ‘comforter’ really means 
‘strengthener’ (so esp. Hare and Trench). It does 
not mean so now, however; and it has been shown 
that in the Eng. versions it probably never meant 
so. (3) That it is better to retain ‘ oniotier aon! 
the ground of prescription and long familiarity.’ 
So Field, who recalls Schaff’s remark (Companion 
to Gr. Test. and Eng. Versions, p. 446) that ‘after 
long deliberation the Revisers retained the dear 
old word.’ Field does not blame the Revisers ; 
but if it is to be retained he would derive it, 
not from mapaxadey ‘to console,’ but from zapa- 
«aety ‘to send for.’ ‘We send for a confidential 
friend on various occasions ; and according to the 
particular service which we require from him he 
is our Counsellor in difficulties, or Advocate in 
danger, or our Comforter in distress.’ But he 
warns against the apparent countenance given to 
the old favourite by the mistranslation of éppavods in 
Jn 14}8, AV ‘comfortless’; RVm rightly ‘ orphans.’ 

2. ADVOCATE. This is the word approved of by 
most modern commentators. It has also no little 
‘prescription’ in its favour. It is etymologically 
identical with rapdxAnros. And it accounts for the 
passive form. The objection to ‘ Advocate’ is that 
it does not in modern use correspond closely enough 
with either the Lat. advocatus or the Gr. rapd- 
«Anros. It answers fairly well to the Paraclete of 
1 Jn, but in the Gosp. the Holy Spirit does not 
plead for but in or through the disciples. 

3. INTERCESSOR. Pearson (On the Creed, pp. 
499, 501) urges the adoption of ‘ Intercessor,’ and 
others agree. Its fitness to express the Paraclete 
of 1 Jn is evident. And it is clear from certain 
passages (cf. the words already quoted from 
Demosth., rv rapakdjrwv rovrwy defoes) that en- 
treaty or intercession was at least part of the work 
ot the Paraclete in the ancient law courts. But 
the word is somewhat restricted in meaning to cover 
all that is said of the Holy Spirit as Paraclete. 

4, PARACLETE. It is perhaps best to transcribe 
the word, as has been done in so many versions, 
including the very oldest, and as the Eng. versions 
have unanimously done with ‘Christ,’ ‘apostle,’ 
‘deacon,’ and other words. The objection to this 
is, not that it empties the word of all meaning 
(M‘Clellan), for that is better than putting a 
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wrong meaning into it, and it would gather its 
meaning for itself;* but that it might come to be 
applied as almost a proper name to the Holy 
Spirit, who is after all only ‘another Paraclete 
(Jn 1416), If this danger were avoided, it is the 
best word, for there is no English word in existence 
that covers the original both in the Gosp. and the 
Ep. and covers it exactly ; and Paraclete, says 
Westcott (Lessons of RV, p. 94), ‘is now almost 
naturalized among us.’ 

LITBRATURE.—Besides the Comm. (esp. Meyer on Jn 1416 and 
Diisterdieck on 1Jn 21), Buxtorf, Lex. Lalm. p. 1843 (ed. 
Fischer, p. 916); Grimm-Thayer, NZ Lem, and Oremer, 
Bibl.-Theol. Le&. s.v. Also Knapp, Seripta Var, Argum. p. 
124 ff.; Pearson, On the Creed, p. 499ff.; Hare, Mission of 
the Comforter, ii. 521 ff., note Ja (in later ed. note K); Trench, 
On the AV of NT, p. 23f.; Lightfoot, On a Fresh Revision?, 
p. 55 ff. ; M‘Clellan, The Four Gospels, p. 337 (on Jn 1416), and 
p. 733ff.; Westcott, Speaker’s Com. (Add. Note on Jn 1416) 
p. 211ff. ; Watkins, Com. for Eng. Readers (Add. Note on Jn 
1416), p, 561 ff.; Hatch, Essays in Bibl. Greek, p. 82; Field, 
Notes on Trans. of NT (Otiwm Norv. mm. 2), on Jn 1416, p. 102f.; 
Robson in Expos. Times, v. (1894) 320ff., and Lhe Holy Spirit 
the Paraclete, p. 1 ff. J. HASTINGS. 


PARADISE (om, mapdédeoos, Paradisus, Fr. 
Paradis, Ital. Paradiso, Sp. Parayso).—A word 
used in different applications in Scripture, and 
having an interesting history both before and 
after its appearance in the Bible. In all proba- 
bility it is of Median or Persian origin. 

Other explanations indeed have been given of it. Some 
fanciful etymologies have been proposed for it; e.g. from 775 
and nw, as if the root idea was ‘ bringing forth herbs’; from 
zupé and deiw, as if ‘well watered’; from repé and a supposi- 
titious doe with the sense of ‘plant’ or ‘plants,’ etc. (cf. 
Suidas and Suicer, s.v.). It has been taken by some from an 
Armenian source, pardez being Armenian for ‘garden.’ It has 
been held to have Sanskrit connexions. But the term para- 
dega, with which it is thought to be in affinity, or from which 
it is supposed to come, means a ‘foreign country’ (from para 
=distant, and dega=country), and the likeness is only acci- 
dental (cf. Benfey, s.v.). A Semitic origin has been claimed for 
it, by some scholars of repute. Fried. Delitzsch, e.g., suggests a 
Babylono-Assyrian source (cf. Wo lag das Paradies? pp. 95-97). 
But there is no evidence that the Assyrian people had the 
thing which was called by this name among the Persians ; 
while, on the other hand, they expressed the idea of ‘ garden’ or 
‘wood’ by other words (cf. Schrader, COT ii. 71f.). The 
attempt to find for the term a Semito-Assyrian or an Akkado- 
Sumerian etymology, therefore, is now generally given up, and 
most scholars are of opinion that the word comes from the Zend 
pairidaéza (cf. modern Persian and Arabic jfirdaus=‘ garden,’ 
‘paradise,’ pl. faradis), meaning a wall enclosing something, and 
then the space enclosed, a park, a pleasure-ground, or hunting- 
ground (Ges. Zhes. ii. 1124; Max Miller, Chips, iv. 22; 
Renan, Langues Sémitiques, 11. i. 153; Justi, Zendsprache, 180 ; 
Lagarde, Ges. Abh. p. 75; Haug in Ewald’s Jahrb. v. 162; 
Spiegel in Delitzsch’s Hoheslied under ch. 413 ; Néldeke, ZDMG 
xxxvi. 182; Skeat, Etymol. Dict. of Eng. Lang. s.v.). The old 
Greek etymologists also explained the word as of Persian 
origin. So Pollux (Onom. ix. ch. 8) expresses himself thus: o/ 
dt reepederoos, RapBapixdy elves rovvopec, Yer xe) rerio ovvgbesay els 
Lpnory AAnunAY, WS xual LAA TOAA THY TEpoIZOY. 

The word came very early into use in English, e.g. in Laya- 
mon, 1, 24,122. It was adopted by Wyclif in his rendering of 
Rev 27: ‘ To hym that overcometh Y Schal gyve to ete of the 
tre of lijf that is in the paradis of my God.’ The different 
forms in which it has appeared, and the different things for 
which it has served as a name, make a curious story. It has 
been used to designate the magnificent parks of Persian 
monarchs, the original abode of man in his integrity and 
happiness, the residence of righteous souls in the intermediate 
state, and the heaven of the future. It has been employed as a 
figure of the Word of God by some of the Fathers (e.g. Chrys. 
Hom. I. ad pop. Antioch. t. vi. p. 448; Hom., Quod Seriptu- 
rarum lectio wtilis sit, t. viii. p. 111); and from these higher 
uses it has descended to be the name of humbler things— 
courts, porches, altars, berths, etc. The word parvis, de- 
noting the outer court of a great house or palace, and more 
particularly the porch of a church, is supposed to be paradise 
in the Low Latin form paravisus, a Neapolitan paraviso being 
quoted as a variety of the Italian paradiso (Skeat, Etym. Dict. of 
Eng. Lang. s.v.). The church-porch is said to have been taken 
to represent paradise when the old mystery-plays were enacted 
in the yard. (Cf. Littré, s.v., and Tyrwhitt’s ed. Cant. Tales, 
vy. 183). The word (paruts, parvis, parvys) occurs in Chaucer— 

‘ There was no wight in all Parys 
Before our ladie at parvys 
That he ne mighte bye the book 
To copy, if him talent took.’ 


—(Rom. of Rose, 7108). 
* Cf. ‘demon’ of RV for AV ‘ devil’ (Sesméviov). 
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Among the Persians the term meant a royal 
park, the enclosed pleasure-ground of king or of 
noble, richly wooded, well watered, and amply 
stocked with game, comprehending at once the 
vivarium and the viridarium of the Romans. 
Classical Latin did not possess the word, and 
Roman writers of the classical period had to ex- 
press the thing in a roundabout way (cf. Cicero, 
de Senect. 17). From Persia it passed over into 
later Hebrew and into Greek. It appears to have 
been introduced into the latter by Xenophon, and 
it occurs frequently in Greek writers from his 
period onwards. In these it is applied mostly to 
the great parks of the Persian kings. Numerous 
references are made to these, and large descrip- 
tions are given of them (cf. Xen. Anad. i. 2. 7, 
ii. 4, 14, Cyr. i. 3. 14, viii. 1. 38, Ge. iv. 13, 14, 
Hell. iv. 1.15; Diodor. Sic. xvi. 41; Plut. Arta. 25; 
Theophr. Hist. Plant. v. 8.1; Lucian, Ver. Hist. 
li. 23; Alian, Var. Hist. i. 33, etc.). The word 
seems to have been used sometimes also of smaller 
gardens or enclosures (Inscript. Car. in CIG 26946). 
In the sense of ‘ park’ it occurs also in Josephus 
and some of the Apocryphal books (Jos. Ant. VII. 
Oh, Lh Wainy abl Sh ID Oxy th oes hb, Oh une) WEL, 
Jud. VI. i. 1; Sus v.4 ete. ; Sir 24%), It is ex- 
plained to the same effect by Hesychius, Olympio- 
dorus (Z£ecles. ch. ii. p. 611), Greg. Nyss. (Hom. 
IX. in Cantic. t. i. p. 611), ete. 

It was taken over into the OT in the Hebrew 
form 0175 (LXX srapddecos), and with the literal 
sense. It occurs thus in Ca 4% (RV ‘orchard,’ 
with marginal note, ‘or, a paradise’); Ee 2° 
(AV ‘gardens and orchards,’ RV ‘gardens and 
parks’); Neh 2° (‘keeper of the king’s forest,’ 
where the reference is explicitly to the royal 
Persian park, in the primary sense. But the 
OT occurrences (in the Greek form) are not con- 
fined to these three cases. The word is exalted 
to a higher use, the Seventy having adopted it as 
their translation of the ;7y j2 in which man was 
paced at first by his Creator. The jy is sometimes 
eft as a proper name”Edeuz; sometimes it is repro- 
duced in its etymological sense as 74s tpvdfs. So 
in the LXX (and a similar form is used in the 
Peshitta) wapdde.cos, mapddecos ris tpupis, is the 
Garden of Eden (Gn 2% 10-15 328. 23.24) Outside 
the record of man’s creation and fall it was also 
used by the LXX where the Heb. has ‘ garden,’ 
especially in figurative passages, or when the 
idea of the glory of man’s first abode was in any 
way in view. In Gn 13”, ¢.9., the plain of Jordan 
is said to be ‘as the paradise of God’ (as 6 mapd- 
de.cos Tod Geod) ; Nu 24° Balaam describes the tents 
of Jacob and the tabernacles of Israel (os vdaa 
oxidfovou Kal woel mapddeioos él moraudv). See also 
Ts 19°, J] 23, Jer 29°, and especially Ezk 31* 9, 
where it is said of the Assyrian under the figure of 
a great cedar tree in Lebanon that ‘the cedars in 
the garden of God could not hide him’... ‘nor 
any tree in the garden of God (év 7 mapadelow rod 
Geod) was like unto him in his beauty,’ and that he 
was made so fair that ‘all the trees of Eden that 
were in the garden of God (ra évda Tod rapadeicou 
Ths Tpuphs Tod Oeo0) envied him.’ 

In the NT it is raised to still higher uses. The 
primeval Eden gives place to a ‘garden of God’ 
that is not of earth, the thought of the Paradise of 
the past is lost in the hope of a Paradise of the 
future, and the word becomes a name for the scene 
of rest and recompense for the righteous after 
death. Only the most sparing use, however, is 
made of it in the NT. While the idea which it 
expresses appears more frequently, the word itself 
occurs only in three passages—once in the Gospels 
(Lk 234), once in the Epp. (2 Co 124), and once in 
the Apoe. (27). The history of the term suggests 
reasons for this remarkable abstention in the case 


of the NT writings. To understand the place 
which it has in these writings, and to define its 
precise meaning in these few passages, it is neces- 
sary to look into the course which Hebrew thought 
took on the subject of Sheol and a future existence 
after the close of OT prophecy, and into the con- 
dition of popular Jewish belief in the times of 
Christ and the Apostles. It is of the greatest 
importance to know the ideas which had become 
connected with the term ‘ Paradise’ and its cog- 
nates in the various sections of Judaism. 

In some cases ‘ Paradise,’ the ‘garden of Eden,’ 
and such terms, lost their objective meaning, and 
were made symbols of spiritual things. The tend- 
ency to idealize is seen, ¢.g., in Sirach, where the 
rivers of Eden become symbols of the streams of 
true wisdom (Sir 24%-%), It appears, too, in the 
Psalms of Solomon, where we have the ‘garden of 
the Lord’ and the ‘trees of life’ introduced as 
figures of the saints in their blessedness—6 zapd- 
devoos Kuplov, Ta EUAA THS Fwys bovor adrod (147). Itis 
seen in its absoluteness in the philosophizing 
Judaism of Alexandria. To Philo himself ‘ Para- 
dise’ was a symbol of dper7, or spiritual excellence. 
The spiritualizing method of interpretation, how- 
ever, was limited for the most part to that school, 
and was not of a kind to affect popular Jewish 
thought to any great extent. The prevailing 
tendency was in the opposite direction. To what 
extremes of literalism and curious circumstan- 
tial definition it ran, and in what extravagant 
and incongruous speculation it indulged, can be 
gathered from the Rabbinical literature and from 
the Apocryphal and Pseudepigraphical writings. 

Fancy ran riot in the Rabbinical schools on the 
subject of Paradise, its location, its extent, its 
glories, etc. The Rabbinical theology as it has 
come down to us exhibits an extraordinary medley 
of ideas on these questions, and in the case of 
many of them it is difficult to determine the dates 
to which they should be assigned. In some Rab- 
binical books 0773 is used for Paradise ; which has, 
however, the sense of ‘park’ in the Mishna and 
Targums. But the more frequent term is the OT 
yw 72. The primeval garden of Eden was held by 
some to exist still, and to lie in the distant east. 
Paradise was regarded as created before the world. 
In later Jewish theology it had seven names, and 
copious rhetorical descriptions of its blessedness 
abounded. Two gates of rubies were said to lead 
into it. Beside them stand sixty myriads of holy 
angels, with countenances shining like the light of 
heaven. When a righteous man enters, the ves- 
tures of death are taken off him; he is clad in 
eight robes of the clouds of glory ; two crowns are 
placed upon his head—one of pearls and precious 
stones, another of gold of Parvaim ; eight myrtles 
are put into his hand; he is lauded and hailed 
with words of welcome, etc. (Jalkut Schim., Beresch. 
20). It was believed also that in Paradise there 
are degrees of blessedness (Baba bathra 75a). 
Seven ranks or orders of the righteous were said to 
exist within it, and definitions were given both of 
those to whom these different positions belonged 
and of the glories belonging to each. Taking 
the literature as it is, it might appear that 
Paradise was regarded by some as on earth itself, 
by others as forming part of Sheol, by others still 
as neither on earth nor under earth, but in heaven ; 
while some also held that there were two Paradises 
—one in heaven, for those who are perfect in holi- 
ness, and one on earth, for those who come short 
of that. But there is some doubt as respects, 
at least, part of this. These various conceptions 
are found indeed in later Judaism. They appear 
most precisely and most in detail in the medieval 
Cabbalistic Judaism ; in which also extravagant 
descriptions are given of the relations of the earthly 
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Paradise and the heavenly, the latter being de- 
clared to be sixty times as large as the lower earth 
(Eisenmenger, Hntd. Jud. ii. 297). But it is uncer- 
tain how far back these things can be carried. 
The older Jewish theology at least, as it is repre- 
sented in the Rabbinical literature, seems to give 
little or no place to the idea of an intermediate 
Paradise. It speaks of a Gehimnom for the wicked, 
and a Gan Eden, or garden of Eden, for the just. 
It is questionable whether it goes beyond these 
conceptions and affirms a Paradise in Sheol (cf. 
Weber, Jtid. Theol. 244, etc.). 

Of more importance, however, is the witness of 
the Apocryphal and Pseudepigraphical writings. 
These books reflect a remarkable variety of 
opinions, which it is impossible to harmonize, and 
many of which were extremely fantastic. In the 
later Jewish belief Sheol appears to be regarded as 
a place of moral issues, with preliminary rewards 
and punishments, and with different divisions in it 
for different classes of the departed. The more 
prevalent view seems to have been that the world 
of the dead had two sections separated by a wall or 
a chasm—one for the righteous, and one for the 
unrighteous. But the opinion also was held that 
Sheol had four divisions—one for the righteous 
who on earth suffered death for their righteousness’ 
sake; one for sinners who on earth suffered 
penalty for their sins ; one for others of the just ; 
and one for sinners who were not punished on 
earth (Enoch 20, 102°). But in addition to these, 
which were no doubt the prevalent beliefs and 
were held especially by the Pharisees, there was 
also the opinion, favoured especially by Jews 
influenced by Alexandrian thought, that the 
separation of the righteous from the unrighteous 
took place immediately after death, and that the 
souls of the just were received by God into heaven 
(Wisdom 34 4 5517; cf. Jos. Ant. XVIII. i. 3, 
Bell, Jud. i. viii. 14). The Essenes, again, are 
reported to have held the abode of the departed 
just to be neither in the under-world nor in 
heaven, but in a Paradise belonging to earth 
itself; and this idea also appears elsewhere (e.g. 
Enoch 32°-*8 ete.). There is reason to say that 
by our Lord’s time various ideas of Paradise had 
become current among the Jewish people. So 
that sometimes it was thought of as an earthly 
place or scene, sometimes as a heavenly, sometimes 
as a thing of the distant future. Sometimesit was 
supposed to be hid in heaven and to be destined to 
reveal itself on earth, and sometimes it was sup- 
posed to be destined to realize itself in the perfected 
theocracy, and to be transported to Sion. 

This idea of a Paradise somewhere on earth 
appears frequently in the Book of Enoch, in the 
Look of Jubilees (ch. 4), and elsewhere. It per- 
sisted into Christian times, and on even to the 
Middle Ages (cf. Thilo, Cod. Apoc. etc.). In 
4 Ezr we find also the idea that the Paradise which 
formed the dwelling-place of man in his integ- 
rity was made before the earth (17). It is im- 
plied in this that the original Paradise was not of 
the earth, and so the book speaks elsewhere of a 
heavenly Paradise (6-7), And this upper Para- 
dise is practically a Paradise of the future. Select 
souls, such as Enoch, Elijah, Moses, are indeed 
received into it immediately, and Ezra himself was 
to be so received. But it is not exhibited as the 
present dwelling-place of the righteous generally. 
ee pass into preliminary abodes in the under- 
world. 


A special interest belongs here to the Book of Enoch, although 
the composite nature of its contents and the different ideas 
which are expressed in its different sections make it difficult to 
define the precise force of its testimony as a whole. In its more 
recent parts and in the Noahic fragments the primeval Paradise 
is in view, and it is described repeatedly as on earth itself (207), 
among the more mysterious parts of earth (652 1068), in the east 


of theearth. It is visited by Enoch in his journey (32). Enoch 
and Elijah are taken up into it (608 8794 89%), Cee other 
righteous souls are understood to be included (608-23). The 
general idea of the under-world as the gathering place of all the 
dead, with different sections in it for the evil and the good, seems 
at the same time to subsist (32. 10211 1037). In the older parts 
of the book, again, the Messianic kingdom is represented as one 
hid in heaven at present, and to be revealed on earth hereafter ; 
and in these parts the dwellings of the righteous appear to be 
heavenly abodes (394 411- 2481 704 711417), The pase bearing 
more directly on Paradise itself are these :—32 -6, which speaks 
of the ‘garden of justice,’ with its varieties of trees, and refers 
to the earthly Paradise ; 60823, which also speaks of the garden 
where the chosen and holy ones shall dwell’—‘ the garden of the 
just’; 6112, which refers to the ‘ chosen who dwell in the garden 
of life’ ; 703-4, in which the seer is said to have seen the ‘ place 
for the chosen and the just,’ and in it ‘ the first fathers and the 
just, who dwell in the place from the beginning 5 and 778, 
where the ‘ fourth quarter called the north’ is said to be divided 
into three parts—one for the dwelling of men, one for the seas, 
the valleys, the winds, and the streams, and the third for ‘the 
garden of justice.’ The ideas which are expressed in these 
passages, therefore, are far from consistent, and the same is still 
more obviously the case with the book as a whole. In 37-70 
and in the Noahic fragments the garden is the abode of the 
departed just ; but in 1-37 the righteous dead dwell in a special 
division of Sheol. The garden in view in 323 etc. is the earthly 
Paradise; but in 37-70 it is the heavenly. The locality of 
Paradise varies in different sections. In 32-3 the garden lies in 
the east ; in 702-4 between north and west ; in 775 in the north. 
The accounts of those who people it alsodiffer. In 323 it appears 
to be empty ; in 608- 23 6112 it is the abode of the righteous and 
elect in Enoch and Noah’s time ; in 7024 the fathers are found in 
it; in 8952 it is described as receiving Enoch and Elijah. (See 
the editions of the Book of Enoch by Dillmann, Schodde, and 
Charles). ; ‘ 

Among other writings of this class a special value belongs 
also to the Apocalypse of Baruch. The idea that the earthly 
tabernacle and its contents were copies of antitypes or originals 
in heaven (Ex 259. 40, He 85) is applied in this book to the holy 
city. In B1(ch. 69) Jerusalem, the centre of the new theocracy, is 
described as destined to be restored and established for ever ; in 
which case it is the Jerusalem of earth thatis inview. But else- 
where (43 3024) it is the heavenly Jerusalem that appears—the 
city that is preserved in heaven and is to come from heaven. In 
this connexion the book speaks also of Paradise, of the counsel 
which the Lord took to make it, and of its preservation with the 
Lord in heaven. In ch. 48-6 (in a passage, however, which is 
suspected of being an interpolation) God is represented as 
speaking of the city as that which ‘will be revealed’ with Him ; 
which was ‘ prepared beforehand’ from the time when He ‘ took 
counsel to make Paradise, and showed it to Adam before he 
sinned’; which was removed from Adam, ‘as also Paradise,’ 
when he transgressed ; which was shown afterwards to ‘ Abra- 
ham by night among the portions of the victims,’ and again to 
Moses on Mount Sinai; of which also the Lord says, ‘ And now, 
behold, itis preserved with me, as also Paradise.’ Inch. 598, too, 
we are told how the Lord showed to Moses ‘the height of the 
air and the greatness of Paradise, and the consummation of the 
ages, and the beginning of the day of judgment’; as in the 
Book of Enoch (611-4 703-4) the angels are said to take the 
measures of Paradise for Enoch. 


The ideas, therefore, which had become con- 
nected with the terms y1y 1, mapddeos, and the 
like, were of a very mixed kind—crude, fantastic, 
and inconsistent. They impressed themselves in 
their sensuousness, extravagance, and confusion 
on the popular Jewish sentiment and belief. There 
was much in the history and associations of the 
word trapddeos that made it a doubtful vehicle 
for the communication of spiritual truths, but a 
very ready instrument of fanciful and overdriven 
speculation. Much is made of it in the Apocry- 
phal Gospels and Apocalypses. In the Gospel of 
Nicodemus, in particular, a considerable place is 
given it. In the section on the ‘ Descent of Christ 
into Hell’ the story is told in large and swelling 
terms of the Saviour’s victory over Satan—how 
He sprang out of Hades and set out to Paradise, 
taking Adam‘and all the just and delivering them 
to the archangel Michael; how, as they were 
entering the door of Paradise, they were met by 
Enoch and Elijah ; how there came to them also a 
lowly man carrying a cross upon his shoulders, 
who declared himself to be the thief who was 
crucified with Christ and received the promise of 
Paradise; how the robber described himself to 
have come to Paradise bearing his cross, and to 
have been received by Michael ; how the flaming 
sword, seeing the sign of the cross, opened to him, 
so that he went in, and so forth (ch. ii. 25, 26, 
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Greek form). In sharpest contrast with all this is 
the NT way of dealing with the subject and with 
the term. The general reticence of the NT writings 
on the question of Paradise, and their extreme 
sparingness in the use of the word, are remark- 
able. Neither in Gospel nor in Epistle is the word 
selected for’ the purposes of direct instruction. 
In speaking of the blessedness of the future, our 
Lord makes use of figures of speech taken from 
marriage feasts, the drinking of wine, and the 
like. But He never employs the term ‘ Paradise,’ 
so far as the Gospels show, either in His public 
discourses or in words addressed more privately 
to His disciples. Nor does St. Paul use it any- 
where in the argument of his Epp. The one 
occasion on which it occurs in his writings is in 
his account of a singular experience of his own 
belonging to the region of rapture or ecstasy, and 
expressed in apocalyptic terms. 

t has been asked what view of ‘Paradise’ is 
expressed by our Lord Himself in His words from 
the cross (Lk 23%). Some have argued strongly 
that His promise to the robber was a promise of 
entrance with Himself into the happy side of 
Sheol; others that it meant that the penitent 
thief would be taken with Himself, as it was 
believed had been the case with Enoch, Elijah, 
and Moses, immediately into heaven. It is certain 
that the belief in a Jower Paradise prevailed 
among the Jews, as well as the belief in an upper 
or heavenly Paradise. But it is not clear that the 
lower Paradise was ever conceived to be in the 
under-world, or that the happy side of Hades was 
called by that name. The probability, looking at 
the witness of the Jewish literature, is on the side 
of the second interpretation, that Christ referred 
to the Paradise of heaven. But it is difficult to 
say what sense the robber would attach to the 
word. It would give him the solace which he 
needed—the hope of rest and happiness associated 
with the idea of Eden. It is questionable whether 
it can be pressed beyond that large and general 
idea. To bring it into the service of the dogma of 
the Descensus ad inferos, in the Lutheran sense or 
any other, seems to the present writer to be beyond 
the mark. Some have even identified it with the 
gpuraxh of 1 P 3 (e.g. Horsley), and have drawn 
remarkableinferences from it with regard to Christ’s 
preaching to the spirits in prison. But this is surely 
in defiance of the Greek usage. 

It has been held, too, that the ‘ Paradise’ of 
Lk 23 is identical with the ‘Abraham’s bosom’ 
of Lk 16? ?3, both being designations of a par- 
ticular division of the under-world. But in the 
Parable it is only the rich man that is described 
as in Hades, while of Lazarus it is said simply 
that dying he was carried into ‘ Abraham’s bosom.’ 
Even granting that the Parable is meant to repre- 
sent the rich man and the beggar as both in 
Hades, the one in the division of retribution and 
the other in that of reward, it would not follow 
that ‘ Paradise’ and ‘ Abraham’s bosom’ are 
synonymous. The point would be, that being in 
Paradise the beggar is received into the fellowship 
of Abraham (see Meyer on Lk 16”; also art. 
ABRAHAM’S Bosom). 

In 2 Co 12% it is the heavenly Paradise, not the 
lower or earthly, obviously, that is in view. It 
is impossible to understand it, in this case of 
rapture, of the intermediate state or any place 
in Hades. Neither does it satisfy the terms to 
say that mapddeoos here is nothing more than an 
abstraction or a figure of speech for ‘the present 
communion of the blessed dead with God as it is 
on this side of the end of things’ (Hofm. Schrift- 
beweis, It. i. p. 489). It denotes the heaven that 
is the dwelling- place of God. The question of 
the relation in which the ‘ Paradise’ of v.4 stands 
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to the ‘third heaven’ of v.?, however, is much 
debated. It has been supposed that St. Paul has 
the doctrine of a threefold heaven in view here, 
and identifies Paradise with the third or highest 
heaven. There is abundant evidence indeed that 
the belief in a plurality of heavens prevailed 
among the Jews. But it is doubtful whether it 
was a belief in a threefold heaven. The doctrine 
of a threefold division of heaven, it is true, ob- 
tained at one time a considerable place in the 
Christian Church (Suicer, Thes. ii. p. 520, etc.), 
and it has been asserted by some even to be the 
doctrine of the Bible (Estius, le Clerc, etc.). But 
the evidence is rather to the effect that the pre- 
vailing, if not the only, conception among the 
Jews of our Lord’s time was that of a sevenfold 
heaven. (See article on HEAVEN). It is improb- 
able, therefore, that St. Paul speaks with reference 
to a triple order of heavens. The main reason for 
questioning whether in this passage he identifies 
‘Paradise’ with the ‘third heaven’ is that he 
seems rather to be indicating distinct stages in his 
rapture—up to the third heaven, and even to Para- 
dise. The chief argument in favour of the identi- 
fication is the fact that in the Pseudepigraphical 
literature Paradise is sometimes placed in the 
third heaven. In the Slavonic Enoch, e¢.g., it is 
said that in the third heaven the seer beheld, in 
the midst thereof, ‘the tree of life, in that place 
on which God rests, when He comes into Paradise’ 
(ch. 8)—a passage in which an attempt seems to 
be made to reduce to one the older idea of an 
earthly Paradise and the later idea of a heavenly 
(cf. Morfill and Charles, Book of the Secrets of 
Enoch, p. xxxvii and pp. 7, 8). The words of St. 
Paul do not themselves define how the ‘third 
heaven’ and ‘ Paradise’ are related. 

In Rev 2’, where the reading ‘in the Paradise 
of God’ is to be preferred, it is the heavenly 
Paradise that is in view. The imagery is taken 
again from the picture of Eden in Genesis. The 
terms recall Ezk 28. In briefer form they ex- 
press what is given with greater fulness of descrip- 
tion in 22'®. The promise being to him that 
overcometh, is a promise of the final recompense 
and blessedness under the figure of a restored 
Eden. Some, however (e.g. Bleek), have taken it 
to be founded on the idea that the primeval Para- 
dise of Adam still exists somewhere. 

The idea expressed by the word Paradise has 
prevailed widely. Many different peoples have 
had the conception of a Paradise in the sense of 
a home of innocence and peace and blessedness on 
earth or its confines. The Hindus have had their 
visions of Meru, the mountain of the gods, whence 
flow the great streams into all the world. The 
Arabs have dreamt of the garden of bliss on the 
summit of the hill of jacinth, in the East. 
Iranian thought has dwelt upon the stream 
Arvanda, that went out of the throne of Ahura- 
mazda to water the earth, and on Airyanavaejo, 
the land in the extreme East, among the sources 
of the Oxus and Jaxartes—in later Persian ideas a 
fabulous land. The term Pardésw is reported to 
have been found on some Babylonian cuneiform 
tablets, coupled with the land of Bit-Napsanu as 
the name of a country, apparently mythological ; 
and the resemblance to the word Paradise 0778 is 
noticed. (See art. EDEN, vol. i. p. 644). The Chinese 
and many ruder races have also had the same idea, 
and have clothed it in many strange forms. 

Theologians have also given the rein to fancy 
and speculation on the subject. They have often 
overlooked the restraint of Scripture, and have 
gone in the way of Rabbinical definition and refine- 
ments. The Patristic writings give much attention 
to Paradise. Some of the Fathers spoke of it as a 
resting-place or refrigertwm, in which the righteous 
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dead have visions of Christ and His saints and 
angels (Just. Martyr, Resp. ad Orthod. 75, 85). 
Some distinguished between Paradise and heaven. 
Trenzeus refers to what the presbyters said of a 
distinction between awards,—how some shall go to 
heaven, some to Paradise, and some to the splen- 
dour of the city; those who produce an hundred- 
fold being taken up into the heavens, those who 
produce sixtyfold being destined to dwell in Para- 
dise, and those who produce thirtyfold being to 
inhabit the city (adv. Her. v. 1, 2). Some, 
descending to more detail, taught that no one 
enters at once into the presence of the Lord in 
Paradise except by the prerogative of martyrdom, 
but that all pass into Hades. Tertullian dwells at 
length upon the Christian idea of Hades and the 
blessedness of Paradise immediately after death. 
He explains the Christian belief to be that Hades 
is ‘a very deep space in the interior of the earth’ ; 
that the souls of the faithful pass into it; and 
that heaven shall be opened only after earth has 
passed away. ‘Shall we then have to sleep,’ he 
asks, ‘high up in ether, with the boy - loving 
worthies of Plato; or in the air with Arius; 
or around the moon with the Endymions of 
the Stoics? No, but in Paradise, you tell me, 
whither already the patriarchs and prophets 
have removed from Hades in the retinue of 
the Lord’s resurrection. How is it, then, that 
the region of Paradise, which, as revealed to 
John in the Spirit, lay under the altar, dis- 
plays no other souls as in it besides the souls of 
the martyred?’ (de Anima, ch. xliii., and espec. 
ch. lv.; Clark’s ‘ Ante-Nicene Lib.’). Origen held 
it to be somewhere on earth, and to be a kind of 
schoolroom for souls. ‘I think, therefore,’ he 
says, ‘that all the saints who depart from this life 
will remain in some place situated on the earth, 
which holy Seripture calls Paradise, as in some 
place of instruction, and, so to speak, classroom 
or school of souls, in which they are to be in- 
structed regarding all the things which they had 
seen on earth, and are to receive also some infor- 
mation respecting things that are to follow in the 
future.’ And he adds that ‘if any one indeed be 
pure in heart, and holy in mind, and more practised 
in perception, he will, by making more rapid pro- 
gress, quickly ascend to a place in the air, and 
reach the kingdom of heaven through these 
mansions, so to speak, to the various places 
which the Greeks have termed spheres, 7.e. globes, 
but which holy Scripture has called heavens’ (de 
Princ. bk. ii. ch. ix. 6; Clark’s ‘ Ante - Nicene 
Lib.’). Augustine, too, in his great treatise on the 
City of God, discoursed of the primeval Paradise 
as both physical and spiritual, and went into 
curious discussions on the conditions of life in it. 
The leading theologian of the Greek Church gave 
a chapter to it in his great dogmatic work, de- 
scribing the ‘ divine Paradise’ as planted in Eden 
by the hands of God, on a site ‘ higher in the East 
than all the earth,’ flooded with light and tran- 
scending imagination ‘in sensuous freshness and 
beauty’ (John of Damase. de Fide Orth. ch. xi.). 
Medieval Latin Theology and Roman Catholic 
Dogmatics have dealt largely with it in connexion 
with the doctrine of the Intermediate State. In 
these systems Paradise has been identified with the 
Limbus Patrum, and some notable divines of the 
toman Catholic Church have taught further that 
Christ, in His Descent to Hell, preached to those in 
Paradise on the fringe of Hades, as well as to the 
souls in Purgatory (so Estius). And in some 
modern theologies, Lutheran and Anglican no 
less than Tridentine, much has been made of it in 
connexion with the Doctrines of a Middle State, 
the position of the righteous dead before Christ’s 
Advent, and the like. But all this is in the most 


singular contrast with the silence and reserve of 
Scripture, and is of little profit. 
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PARAH (7797; B @apé, A’Addp).—A city in Ben- 
jamin, near Ophrah, Jos 18%. Now the ruin 
Farah, near the head of the Valley of Michmash. 
See SWP vol. iii. sheet xvii.; Guerin, Judeée, iii. 
Tics LADIENY soi, Waic 


PARALYSIS, PARALYTIC.—See MEDICINE, p. 
326. 


PARAN (x3, dapdy) occurs in Gn 14° 217), Nu 
102 1236 13% 26," Dt 11 332, 1 S 251, 1 K 118, Hab 3°. 
Note the insertion in Nu 33° by LXX after the 
word ‘ Zin,’ ‘and they removed from the wilder- 
ness of Zin and pitched in the wilderness of Paran.’ 
Paran is here introduced into the itinerary of Nu 
33 and identified with Kadesh as in Nu 136 (‘and 
they went and came to Moses and to Aaron . 
unto the wilderness of Paran, to Kadesh’). kara- 
oxlov dacéos in LXX of Hab 3° should not be passed 
by unnoticed. 

Of these passages two are poetical, and contain 
the expression ‘ Mount Paran’ or the mountains 
of Paran (Dt 332, Hab 3%). With these should be 
compared the opening verses of the Song of De- 
borah (Jg 5) and of Ps 68. The similaxity of 
thought in these passages is evident. Although 
there is some variation in the use of proper names 
(e.g. Paran occurs only in the first two, and Sinai 
is not found in Hab), yet one idea is prominent in 
all, that God comes forth from His holy habitation 
as a deliverer of His people when in distress. 
Around Him rages the thunderstorm, and at His 

resence the hills melt. Sinai, Seir, the Field of 

dom, Teman are mentioned as the region whence 
He ‘came’ or ‘shined forth,’ and the mountains of 
Paran form part of that region. . If the emendation 
of Dt 33? noticed in art. M@mRIBAH be accepted, 
Mt. Paran stands in parallelism with Kadesh, as 
well as in close connexion with Sinai and Seir. 

El-paran (? the terebinth of Paran) occurs in 
the description of Chedorlaomer’s campaign in 
Gn 14°. It appears to have been the southern 
limit of the expedition which ‘smote the Hivites 
in their mount Seir’ and returned to ‘ En-mishpat, 
which is Kadesh.’ Here the indications of position 
are similar to those in the poetical passages ; El- 
paran is in the neighbourhood of Seir and Kadesh. 
It is ‘by the wilderness,’ with which may be com- 
pared the expression ‘ wilderness of Paran’ occur- 
ring elsewhere. El-paran is by many identified 
with Elath at the head of the Gulf of Akabah. 
In Dt 1? the connexion between the names men- 
tioned and the context is so uncertain that no 
inference can be drawn, The LXX of 1S 251 has 
Mady in B, dapdy in A. The MT may be ques- 
tioned here; but if it be accepted, the wilderness 
of Paran extended into the southern part of 
Judah. 

According to 1 K 118 Hadad, with a company of 
his father’s servants, fled from Edom to Midian, 
and then passed through Paran on their way to 
Egypt. The remaining passages all contain the 
expression ‘the wilderness of Paran,’? In Gn 217) 
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it is Ishmael’s place of abode when he and his 
mother Hagar are driven away at Sarah’s instiga- 
tion. From the context it seems to be on the way 
from Beersheba to Egypt. In the narrative of 
Hagar’s flight, contained in Gn 16 (which is con- 
sidered by many as another version of the same 
tradition), the well where the angel of the Lord 
appeared to her was between Kadesh and Bered. 
The connexion between Kadesh and Paran is most 
marked in the passages which have yet to be con- 
sidered. They are all in Nu, and given above. 
According to 10, when the children of Israel 
moved out of the wilderness of Sinai the cloud 
rested in the wilderness of Paran, so that the 
wilderness of Paran is regarded as adjoining that 
of Sinai. According to 12! the people pitched in 
the wilderness of Paran after the encampments at 
Taberah, Kibroth-hattaavah, and Hazeroth. Ac- 
cording to 13*%6 the spies were sent from the 
wilderness of Paran to search the land, and re- 
turned to the same place after completing their 
search. The account in Dt 1 gives Kadesh as the 
pee whence the spies were sent (cf. Nu 137), 
rom these notices it appears that the wilderness 
of Paran stretched from the wilderness of Sinai to 
the border of the Promised Land, and the inference 
from Nu 136 as weil as from comparison of the 
accounts in Nu and Dt is that Kadesh was within 
its border. The position is thus indicated as south 
of Palestine and west of Edom, a position which 
accords generally with the other passages in which 
Paran is mentioned. The positions of Sinai, 
Kadesh, and Hormah must be determined before 
anything more definite can be stated as to the 
boundaries of the wilderness of Paran, and the 
articles on these names may be consulted. Some 
remarks will be found in § iv. of art. Exopus 
(vol. i. p. 804) on the connexion between Paran 
and Zin, and it is there stated that Paran does not 
occur in the itinerary of Nu 33. The attempt of 
the LXX to supply this deficiency (referred to 
above) adds to the difficulty by making Paran 
follow Zin. See ZIN. A. T. CHAPMAN. 


PARBAR (1378,—as pointed, with the art.).—A 
colonnade (it is supposed) on the W. side of the 
outer temple-court, mentioned in 1 Ch 26% as a 
place at which six of the gatekeepers were 
stationed, four apparently outside, at the ‘cause- 
way’ (v.16), and two in the ‘Parbar’ itself. The 
account purports:to be a description of the arrange- 
ments made by David, but in reality it refers to 
those of the Chronicler’s own time, as the word 
Parbar alone is sufficient to show; for this is 
certainly not a native Hebrew word, and to all 
appearance it is Persian. As Ges. (Thes.) observed, 
‘parbar’ agrees closely with the Pers. parwar 
(ace. to Ges. from par ‘light,’ and -bdr a termi- 
nation meaning ‘ possessing’), a swmmer-house or 
open kiosk ; and so it is supposed to have found its 
way into late Hebrew—like apadéna, for instance, 
in Dn 11“—with the sense of a sun-lighted portico 
or colonnade. What is generally explained as the 
same word, in a form exactly corresponding to the 
Persian, occurs in the plur. (o773; LXX dapouperu) 
in 2 K 23", where the horses given by the kings of 
Judah to the sun are said to have stood ‘by the 
chamber (72%) of Nethan-melech the eunuch, 
which was i the colonnades.’* In the Targums 
(occasionally) and in the Mishna, etc., parwar 
occurs in the sense of the suburbs of a city (e.g. of 
Jerusalem), probably (as Ges. observed) because in 
Oriental cities, as with us, such suburbs would 
consist largely of the open summer-houses of the 
wealthy. This usage is the source of AV ‘suburbs’ 
(cf. Targ. xv) in 2 K 234, and of RV ‘precincts’ 

* For a conjectural site, cf. Schick’s art. on ancient Jerus., 
ZDPYV, 1894, p. 13, with the accompanying Plan. 
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(2 K 23", and marg. of 1 Ch 26}8); but the sense 
thus obtained is not suitable in either passage. 
By what means, however, a Persian word can 
have reached Judah before the Exile (2 K 23), is 
difficult to understand: if this explanation of the 
word in 2 K 231 is correct, the text would seem to 
have been adjusted to post-exilic usage. 
S. R. DRIVER. 

PARCEL.—Derived from Lat. particula (dim. 
of pars a ‘part’) through Fr. parcelle, a parcel 
is ‘a small part’ of anything; and that is the 
primitive sense in which it is used in AV. The 
words so tr. are (1) pon helkah (Gn 33, Jos 2422, 
Ru 4°, 1 Ch 11° 4), and xwplov (Jn 4°); and as both 
words mean specifically a portion (or ‘plot,’ as 
1 Ch 11-4 RV) of land, it is always to land (and 
not, as now, to something that can be carried) 
that the word is applied. It was, however, used 
of ‘a part’ or ‘a small part’ of almost anything, 
as Erasmus, Commune Crede, fol. 18, ‘Sanctorum 
communionem. The communion of saynctes. 
This parcel certayne men do so understonde, that 
it do by apposytion expounde the nexte parcel 
goyng before, whiche is sanctam ecclesiam catho- 
licam, The holy catholike churche.’ So T. Adams, 
Works, i. p. xix—‘ These Meditations, which before 
were scattered abroad in parcels, are now presented 
to thee in one entire volume.’ Shaks. has it 
exactly as we now use ‘particle,’ J Henry IV. m1. 
ii. 159—- 

‘TI will die a hundred thousand deaths 
Ere break the smallest parcel of this vow.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

PARCHED CORN.—To parch is to scorch, as in 
Mt 13° Rhem., ‘After the sun was up, they 
parched,’ where it is used intransitively. The 
trans. use is more common, as Sir 43% ‘At noon it 
{the sun] parcheth the country’ (dvaénpaive, RV 
‘drieth’); but it is rarely used except in the ptep. 
‘parched.’ Parched is used of the ground (Is 35’,* 
Jer 17%, Sir 43%) as we still use it. But it is also 
used. of corn’ (Liv, 234) Jos 545, Ra 24) 1S) 1724 
2518, 2S 1778) in the obsolete sense of ‘roasted.’ 
Cf. Haliburton, Sam Slick, Clockmaker, xxv— 
‘Marm Porter moved about as brisk as a parched 
pea.’ The process of parching corn is described by 
Thomson, Land and Book, ii. 40f., ‘A quantity 
of the best ears, not too ripe, are plucked with the 
stalks attached. These are tied in small parcels, 
a blazing fire is kindled with dry grass and thorn 
bushes, and the corn-heads are held in it until the 
chaff is mostly burned off. When the grain is 
sufficiently roasted, it is rubbed out in the hand 
and eaten as there is occasion.’ See also Robinson, 
BRP ii. 50f., ‘In the season of harvest, the grains 
of wheat, not yet fully dry and hard, are roasted 
in a pan or on an iron plate, and constitute a very 
palatable article of food. Indeed, the use of itis 
so common at this season among the labouring 
classes, that this parched wheat is sold in the 
markets.’ J. HASTINGS. 


PARCHMENT.—Parchment is a writing material 
prepared from the skin of the sheep or goat. ‘The 
skins are first soaked in lime to remove the hair, 


* Ig 357 ‘The parched ground shall become a pool.’ The word 
rendered ‘parched ground’ here is 17 sharabh, which occurs 
algo in Is 4910 and nowhere else. As the Arab. word for the 
mirage is serab, and as the idea of the mirage suits the sense 
here, it has generally been understood that the prophet’s mean- 
ing is that where there is only the mocking semblance of water 
there will be found real pools. Cf. Koran (Sura xxiv 389— 
quoted in Ges. and Skinner)— 

‘The works of the unbelievers are like the mirage in the 

the Pantbely takes it for water, till he comes up to it and 
finds that it is nothing.’ 
i is less suitable to the other passage ; so RV has 
Farber lowing sand! and at 4910 ‘heat,’ with ‘mirage in the 
marg. at both places (see, further, Cheyne, Intr. to Is. 269). 
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and are then shaved, washed, dried, stretched, 
and ground or smoothed with fine chalk or lime and 
pumice-stone.’ The finest kind is made from the 
skins of calves or kids, and called vellum. The 
Eng. word ‘ parchment’ is a form of pergamina or 
pergamena (Gr. mepyaunvy), an adj. signifying ‘ of 
Pergamum,’ the city of Pergamum (now Bergamo) 
in Asia Minor being the place where parchment 
was invented, or at least rought into use. The 
t is no proper part of the Eng. word which was 
adopted from the Fr. parchemin. Chaucer says 
(Bethius, v. iv. 14, Skeat’s ed. p. 200), ‘Thilke 
Stoiciens wenden that the sowle hadde ben naked 
of it-self, as a mirour or a clene parchemin, so that 
alle figures mosten first comen fro thinges fro 
withoute-forth in-to sowles, and ben empreinted 
in-to sowles.’? The word occurs only in 2 Ti 4%, 
where St. Paul asks Timothy to bring to him the 
cloke which he left at Troas, ‘and the books, 
especially the parchments’ (kal 7a BiBMa, wddora 
ras peuBpdvas). The Greek word is simply the Lat. 
membrana (properly an adj. membrana cutis, from 
membrum, a limb, member of the body), the skin, 
parchment. This is its only occurrence in bibl. 
Greek. It is impossible to say what the parch- 
ments were, or why they chiefly were wanted. 
Perhaps they were more precious than the books be- 
cause parchment and not paper (papyrus) ; they may 
even have been vellum.* Perhaps their value was 
in their contents—the Old Test. in Greek (Kenyon), 
his diploma of Roman citizenship (Farrar), his 
‘commonplace books’ (Bull), or even a copy of the 
Grundschrift of the Gospels (Latham). 
J. HASTINGS. 
PARDON.—See FORGIVENESS in vol. ii. p. 56. 


PARENT.—See FAMILY in vol. i. p. 848. 


PARLOUR occurs in AV as translation of three 
different Heb. words. 4. my, used of the room in 
which Eglon, king of Moab, was interviewed and 
assassinated by Ehud, J g B20 23. 24. 25 (LX KX varepwov, 
cf. Ac 18 987-39 208). This was an upper storey 
‘raised above the flat roof of the house at one 
corner, or upon a tower-like annex to the building,’ 
containing generally only a single apartment, 
thoroughly ventilated by lattice windows on all 
sides, and constituting the most comfortable part 
of the house (see Moore, Judges, pp. 96, 98, and cf. 
also such passages as 1 K 17%: 3, 2 K 1? 44, Jer 
2235.14, Neh 3°12), Moore’s rendering ‘roof-chamber’ 
is much more suitable than ‘ parlour,’ which is most 
unfortunately retained by RV, although American 
RV has ‘upper room.’ 2. 7275 (RV ‘guest-cham- 
ber,’ LXX kxarddupua), 1S 922, This was a room in 
which the sacrificial meals at the bamdah were held 
(cf. the mention in 1 § 18 [in the LXX, according 
to which the MT ought to be restored—Wellh., 
Driver, etc.] of a lishkah also at Shiloh, near the 
mm 523). A suitable rendering would be ‘sacri- 
ficial dining-room.’ In later times the Heb. word 
was used for a chamber in a palace, Jer 362, or for 
the chambers in the Temple court in which the 
priests lived, Jer 35? 4, Ezk 401", or for store-rooms 
in the second Temple, Ezr 8%, Neh 10*8- 99, 3. 43, 
1Ch 28", where AV tr. 09389 oO N10 ‘inner par- 
lours,’ but RV has ‘inner chambers.’ The most 
suitable rendering for 179 is ‘chamber.’ The Heb. 
word generally connotes the idea of privacy. The 
LXX tr. in 1 Ch 28% by drodjxau. 

In no case is the Eng. word ‘parlour’ a very 
suitable tr. of the Heb., and it was formerly less 
suitable than now. Coming from parler, to speak 
(Low Lat. parabolare, to talk; Gr. mapaBor}, a 
parable), it signified in early Eng. the public 
reception-room, the drawing- (= with - drawing) 

*On the early use of vellum see Kenyon, Paleog. of Gr. Papyr. 
p. 112ff., and Sanday, Studia Biblica, iii. 234 ff. 
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room being then eae eS nom the parlour, the 
i 1e family. 

private apartment of t y Tenner 
PARMASHTA (s7wo7p; B Mappacid, A Mapua- 

oyu, Phermesta).—The seventh of the ten sons of 

Haman, put to death by the Jews (Est 9°). The 

name is perhaps the Sansk. parmashta=chief (so 

Benfey). 


PARMENAS (lIlapyevas).— One of the ‘Seven’ 
appointed, Ac 6°. The name is Greek, a short- 
ened form of Parmenides. Nothing further is 
known of him. He is said by later tradition to 
have been martyred at Philippi, and is commemor- 
ated by the Latins on Jan. 23, by the Greeks on 
July 28. A. C. HEADLAM. 


PARNACH (3:2, apvdx).—The father of Eliza- 
phan, who as prince of Zebulun took part in the 
dividing of the land, Nu 34”- 


PAROSH (vsn5 ‘flea’; dopds, Papés).—The name 
of a post-exilic family, of which 2172 returned with 
Zerubbabel, Ezr 23 (=Neh 78), and 150 with Ezra, 
Ezr 83. Seven of the Béné-Parosh had married 
foreign wives, Ezr 10%. The name appears also in 
connexion with the repairing of the walls, Neh 3”, 
and the sealing of the covenant, 104%. The Gr. 
form Phoros is adopted in 1 Es (5° 8° 976), 


PAROUSIA [rapovcia, lit. ‘presence,’ as opposed 
to absence (2 Co 10”, Ph 126 2}2), hence the arrival 
which introduces that presence (cf. Col 1° roo 
evayyeNlov Tod mapévros els twas, ‘the gospel which is 
come unto you’; 1 Co 16” the coming of Ste- 
phanas ; 2 Co 7&7; 2 Th 2°; 2 P 32 the coming-of 
the Day of God)].—A technical term used in NT 
to denote the coming of Christ in glory at the end 
of the age. In this sense it is used Mt 24% 27. 87. 39, 
1 Co 15%, 1 Th 29 31 415 5, 9 Th 21-8 (cf, v.9 where 
it is used of Antichrist), Ja 5% 8, 2 P 1 34; cf. 
v.24, 1Jn 2%, Both AV and RV translate ‘coming,’ 
although RV adds in the margin the alternative 
rendering ‘presence. The expression Second 
Coming, while it occurs in later ecclesiastical 
Greek (Hv. Nicod. c. 22 end; Just. Apol. i. 52, 
Trypho, cc. 40, 110, 121) in contrast to the first 
coming (Zrypho, cc. 40, 110, 121), is not found in 
Scripture. Synonymous expressions are the Apo- 
calypse (amoxd\uyis ; so 2 Th 17 the revelation of 
the Lord Jesus from heaven ; 1 Co 17, 1 P 17: 33 438, 
the revelation of His glory, cf. Lk 17%) and the 
Day (ipépa) of Christ (1 Co 18,2 Co 144, Ph 16 20 
218 Salhi 2502 P32 Whi O2s ech aiuloslyeeonerot 
the days of the Son of Man). The term Parousia 
differs from these latter in that it emphasizes the 
element of permanent presence which the coming 
of Christ is to introduce. But it is incorrect, with 
some modern interpreters (so Warren, Parousia, 
p. 21), so to magnify this element as to reject 
altogether the meaning ‘coming.’ Both elements, 
the coming and the presence, are united in the 
word as in the doctrine. 

Interpreters find reference to several distinct 
comings of Christ in the NT. There is (1) a 
physical Advent at His resurrection (so Jn 1438 
16%; cf. Holtzmann, Hdcomm. iv. 163); (2) a 
spiritual Advent by the Paraclete, which is to 
take place during the lifetime of the disciples, 
and to result in a perpetual dwelling of Christ 
and the Father in their hearts (Jn 143; cf. 167); 
(3) an Advent to the disciples at death, when 
Christ will come to receive them into the man- 
sions which He has prepared for them above (Jn 
14°, and comments of Holtzmann, l.c. iv. p. 160; 
cf. also 2 Co 58) ; (4) a historical Advent for judg- 
ment, taking place at different times in the his- 
tory of the Church, but distinguished from the 
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final Advent at the end of the age (Rev 2° 16 3311; 
cf. also Mt 26% ‘ Henceforth [dz’ dp7:] ye shall see 
the Son of Man sitting at the right hand of power, 
and coming on the clouds of heaven,’ which Meyer 
interprets in the sense of a continual historical 
revelation of. Christ’s power and triumph); and, 
finally, (5) an Advent at the end of the age (Mt 24°) 
to judge the world, to destroy evil, to reward the 
saints, and to establish the Kingdom of Glory. 
While it is with the last of these that we are 
primarily concerned in the doctrine of the Parousia, 
it is impossible wholly to ignore the others. The 
sharp line of distinction which later theology has 
drawn between the final Advent and these pre- 
liminary advents is not always observed in the 
NT. There are passages, like Mt 26%, where the 
coming of Christ in glory is represented as a con- 
tinuous process. There are others, like those in 
the Fourth Gospel (e.g. Jn 147% 167*), in which the 
spiritual advent by the Paraclete takes the place 
elsewhere filled by the final Advent. It is im- 
portant, therefore, while clearly recognizing the 
technical meaning of the phrase, not to interpret 
our theme too narrowly. 

The doctrine of the Parousia is a New Testa- 
ment doctrine. It had its origin in Jesus’ prophecy 
of His own return, and depends for its existence 
upon the unique position which He holds in Chris- 
tian faith. evertheless, it is not without pre- 
paration in the past. It has its parallel within 
the OT in the prophetic anticipation of the Day of 
the Lord (e.g. Am 518, Is 2!2 13%, J] 14° 21, Zeph 38), 
—that great crisis of human history when J” shall 
be manifested as the Judge and Saviour of Israel, 
and His Kingdom shall be set up among men (see 
EsCHATOLOGY in vol. i. p. 735f.). Many features 
in the NT doctrine are anticipated in OT. Thus 
the warlike imagery of Rev 191: finds parallels in 
Is 134 346, Jer 46!° etc. The connexion of the 
resurrection of the dead with the deliverance and 
judgment of the living is made in Dn 12)°. The 
great convulsions of 2 P 3° have their anticipation 
in Is 344. The signs in the heaven predicted in Mt 
2429 and parallels are foretold in Is 13%, J] 315 16 
etc. The renewal of nature prophesied in Is 65!” 
reappears in Rev 21! (cf. Ro 8%, 1 Co 7%). Most 
striking is the parallel in Dn 7!**:, where the seer 
has a vision of one like unto a Son of Man coming 
with the clouds of heaven to receive ‘dominion 
and glory, and a kingdom, that all the peoples, 
nations, and languages should serve him.’ 

A further preparation for the doctrine of the 
Parousia is to be found in the revived Messianic 
expectation which characterized the period im- 
mediately before Christ, and which has left its 
traces in the contemporary Apocalyptic literature. 
This literature prepared the way for our doctrine, 
partly by intensifying the sense of an impending 
crisis, partly by identifying that crisis, as was not 
always the case in the OT, with the coming and 
activity of the Messiah. It is true that in some of 
the Apocalyptic books there is no mention of a per- 
sonal Messiah. But in others, and these among the 
most important (e.g. Ps.-Sol, Eth. Enoch, Baruch, 
4 Ezra), the Messiah holds a prominent place. 
The material is so fully presented by Charles in 
the article on the ESCHATOLOGY OF THE APOC- 
RYPHA AND APOCALYPTICAL LITERATURE in vol. 
i. p. 741 ff., that it is unnecessary to enter into 
it here. Suffice it to say that the climax is 
reached in the great passage in the Eth. Enoch 
(c. 48 ff.), in which the Son of Man is revealed 
upon the throne of His glory as the righteous 
judge both of the living and of the dead. This 
passage, which in many ways reminds us of Dn 
73, is the closest parallel, outside the NT, to the 
great judgment scene in Mt 24-4, — F 

The points of contact thus briefly indicated 


suggest an interesting question. Are we to con- 
ceive the doctrine of the Parousia as simply the 
continuation on Christian soil of the contemporary 
Jewish expectation? Or does it stand for some- 
thing new and distinct? Did Jesus and the 
apostles understand the OT prophecies in sub- 
stantially, the same sense in which they were 
understood by the Jews of their day, with this 
difference only, that the Messiah of shone identity 
the latter were ignorant was known by them to be 
Jesus? Or did they give to these prophecies, as 
we know that our Lord gave to the law (Mt 5-7), a 
deeper and more spiritual interpretation? And if 
the latter, was this equally true of them all, or 
must we distinguish within the NT between the 
teaching of the Master and the more or less im- 
perfect apprehension of the disciples? These are 

uestions of the highest importance, not merely for 
the understanding of the teaching of Jesus, but of 
Christianity itself. 

The answer to these questions is by no means 
easy. No part of the biblical material is more 
difficult to interpret than the eschatological pas- 
sages. This is true not merely of the Bk. of 
Revelation,—admittedly the most obscure portion 
of the NT,—but of the Apocalyptic portions of the 
Synoptic Gospels as well. Scholars are not agreed 
how far the language of these passages is to be 
taken literally, how far symbelically. Moreover, 
there are critical questions of great intricacy con- 
nected with the present condition of the text. 
There are some (like Haupt) who, while admitting 
that all the eschatological discourses in the Synoptics 
are composed of genuine sayings of Jesus, maintain 
that these sayings are not always given by the 
evangelists in their original connexion. There 
are others (Wendt, Weitfenbach, etc.) who hold 
that in their present form these discourses include 
foreign elements, the teaching of Jesus having 
been combined by the evangelists with materials 
drawn either from Jewish or Jewish - Christian 
sources. Under the circumstances, a thorough dis- 
cussion of the critical question would seem to be a 
necessary prerequisite to an adequate treatment 
of the doctrine. 

Such a discussion it is manifestly impossible to 
give within the limits of the present article. Nor 
is it necessary to our immediate purpose. Without 
settling all the critical ees involved, it may 
be possible to give a bird’s-eye view of the material 
as it lies in our sources, to discover how far it 
lends itself to a single consistent interpretation, 
and to indicate what are the chief problems which 
it presents, and what are the most important 
methods proposed for their solution. We shall 
begin our survey with the Synoptics, partly be- 
cause in them the eschatological teaching of Jesus 
is most fully set forth, partly because they present 
the difficulties connected with our doctrine in their 
most acute form. We shall then offer a brief sur- 
vey of the doctrine of the Parousia as it is found 
in the other NT books, giving special attention to 
the teaching of St. Paul. The Fourth Gospel, for 
reasons presently to be explained, will be reserved 
for separate treatment. In conclusion, we shall 
briefly indicate the course of the later develop- 
ment, and point out the chief lines which the 
interpretation of the doctrine has followed. Thus 
our discussion will cover the following four points : 
—(i.) The Parousia in the Synopties ; (i1.) the Par- 
ousia in Acts, Epistles, and Revelation ; (iii.) the 
Parousia in the Gospel of John ; (iv.) the Parousia 
in the Jater Church. 

i. THE PAROUSIA IN THE SYNOPTICS. —The 
doctrine of the Parousia is set forth in the Synoptics 
most fully in the so-called Apocalypse of Jesus 
(Mk 13, and parallels Mt 24, Lk 21). A prophecy 
of Jesus as to the destruction of the temple leads 
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to a question by the disciples (so Mt; Mk specifies 
Peter, James, John, and Andrew; Lk leaves the 
questioner indefinite), ‘when these things shall be, 
and what shall be the sign when these things are 
all about to be accomplished’ (Mk, Lk). In the 
discourse which follows, Jesus not merely answers 
this question, but passes on to give the signs of 
His own Advent in glory, which He represents as 
following immediately after that tribulation (Mt 
24°; cf. Mk 13%, otherwise Lk)—a connexion 
for which Mt has already prepared the way in the 
introductory question, ‘When shall these things 
be, and what shall be the sign of thy Parousia, 
and of the end of the age?’ After the prediction 
of certain preliminary woes (the coming of false 
Messiahs, wars and rumours of wars, the rising up 
of nation against nation, famines, and earth- 
quakes; Lk adds signs from heaven) and a warn- 
ing to the disciples to be firm under the persecutions 
which are to come, not merely at the hands of the 
civil and religious authorities (the synagogue, Mk, 
Lk; the Gentiles, Mt), but of their relatives and 
friends, persecutions incidental to that world-wide 
preaching of the gospel (Mt 2444, Mk 13; other- 
wise Lk, who omits all reference to the preaching 
of the gospel to the world) which must precede 
the end (Mt 241%), but in which they will be sup- 
ported by the Holy Ghost (Mk) and preserved from 
all harm (Lk),—He goes on to predict the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, and the miseries connected 
therewith. The ABOMINATION OF DESOLATION 
(wh. see) of Mt and Mk is replaced in Lk by the 
Roman armies, but the general situation is the 
same in all three Gospels. Then follows in Mt and 
Mk a renewed warning against the false Messiahs 
who will arise at that time, working signs and 
wonders, and seeking to deceive the very elect. 
Many shall say ‘Lo here, or lo there,’ but they 
are not to be deceived. When the Christ comes 
there will be no possibility of mistaking Him, for 
His Parousia will be like the lightning which 
“cometh forth from the east and is seen even unto 
the west’ (Mt 24°”). This last saying, which Mk 
omits, is given by Lk in another connexion (17%). 
It is therefore probable that Mt 24° formed no 
part of the original text, a suggestion which Weiss 
(Marcusev. p. 424; ef. Briggs, Mess. Gosp. p. 151) 
extends to the previous context omitted by Lk (Mt 
2475-26 Mk 137}-3), After the destruction of Jeru- 
salem follows the Parousia. Mt and Mk make 
the connexion immediate. ‘But in those days, 
after that tribulation, the sun shall be darkened,’ 
etc. (Mk 13%; Mt is even stronger, introducing 
the word ed@éws ; ‘immediately after those days’). 
Lk, on the other hand, introduces between the 
destruction and the Parousia certain ‘times of the 
Gentiles’ (21%4), which seem to take the place of 
the preaching of the gospel to the Gentiles in Mt 
and Mk. All the evangelists represent the Par- 
ousia as preceded by certain theophanic signs in the 
heaven (cf. J] 3! 36 21-10, Ts 13%), Lk adds, ‘upon 
the earth distress of nations in perplexity for the 
roaring of the sea and the billows; men faint- 
ing for fear and for expectation of the things 
which are coming on the world’ (217-6), Peculiar 
to Mt is a reference to ‘the sign of the Son of 
Man in heaven’ and the mourning of the tribes of 
the earth (24°; cf. Zec 12-14), The Parousia 
itself is described in language suggestive of Dn 
78-14 «And then shall they see the Son of Man 
coming in clouds with great power and glory’ (so 
all three evangelists). ‘And he shall send forth 
his angels (Mt adds ‘with a great sound of a 
trumpet’), and they shall gather together his elect 
from the four winds, from one end of heaven to 
the other’ (Mt, Mk). As to what takes place after 
this, we are not told in this place. The ‘ Apoca- 
lypse’ concludes with certain further indications 
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of time. By the parable of the fig-tree, Jesus 
indicates the close connexion between the signs 
and the Parousia, and ends with the explicit state- 
ment given by all three evangelists, ‘ Verily, I say 
unto you, this generation shall not pass away till 
all these things be accomplished. Heaven and 
earth shall pass away, but my words shall not pass 
away,’ to which Mt and Mk add the qualifying 
clause, ‘But of that day or that hour knoweth no 
one, not even the angels in heaven, neither the 
Son, but the Father (only)’ (cf. Ac 1’ ‘It is not 
for you to know times or seasons which the Father 
hath set within his own authority as 

The exegetical difficulties of this passage are 
such as to render a consistent interpretation of 
the present text difficult. On the one hand, the 
account in Mt and Mk associates the Parousia 
with the destruction of Jerusalem, and puts both 
within the lifetime of the generation then living 
(ef. Gould, Mark, 240ff.). In Lk the connexion 
between the destruction and the Parousia is not so 
close, but the closing verses (Lk 21°) agree with 
the other evangelists in placing all the events 
described within a single generation. On the 
other hand, we have in Mt (244) and Mk (131) 
references to a world-wide preaching of the gospel 
preceding, and in Lk (21%) a prophecy of certain 
times of the Gentiles following the destruction of 
Jerusalem. If it were not for Mt 24!4, Mk 13, it 
would be easy exegetically to bring the entire 
prophecy of Mt and Mk within the limits of a 
single generation. On the other hand, were it not 
for Lk 21**, it would be natural to regard the 
account in Lk as postponing the Parousia to a 
distant future—a postponement natural in view of 
the later date of the Gospel. Various attempts 
are made to meet the difficulty. It is claimed 
that yeved may mean an indefinite period of time 
(Dorner). But, apart from the linguistic objections 
to this translation, it does not overcome the close 
connexion between the destruction and the Par- 
ousia. One of the most elaborate attempts to 
solve the difficulty without recourse to interpola- 
tion has been made by Briggs (Mess. Gosp. p. 156 ff.), 
who distinguishes between the time and the signs. 
To the first he finds reference in Mt 244, Mk 13, 
Lk 21%, where the text points to an extended 
period. On the other hand, only the signs are re- 
ferred to in the ‘all these things’ which are to be 
accomplished within the generation then living 
(cf. Mt 24*4, Mik 13%, Lk 21°). According to this 
view, Jesus predicted His Parousia after an un- 
known period (ev@és=the prophetic 277), but the 
signs within a single generation, a position which 
is certainly difficult to reconcile with the close 
connexion between the signs and the Advent in 
the parable of the fig-tree. Under the circum- 
stances, many scholars believe that the difficulty 
can be most easily solved by the hypothesis of 
composite origin. E. Haupt (Die Sehatslog sehen 
Aussagen Jesu) argues that the evangelist has 
brought together in this passage a number of 
sayings originally spoken by Jesus on different 
occasions. Others hold to the interpolation either 
of a Jewish (so Weizsicker, J. Weiss) or of a 
Jewish-Christian Apocalypse (Colani, Pfleiderer, 
Keim, e¢ al.). As constructed by the most recent 
and careful scholars (Weiffenbach, Der Wéieder- 
kunfisgedanke Jesu, p. 170f.; Wendt, Die Lehre 
Jesu, i. 10 ff.), this consists of three sections: Mk 
137° and parallels giving the beginning of tribula- 
tion ; vv.** giving its height (the destruction of 
Jerusalem) ; and vvy.*4-27 giving the Advent at the 
conclusion of the tribulation. —Vv.3 81, which con- 
clude the ‘ Apocalypse,’ put the entire content of 
the prophecy within the generation then living. 
After these excisions, there remain in the original 
text only the prophecy of the destruction of Jeru- 
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salem, and the prediction by the Saviour of His 
own return at an hour of which He knows not 
(cf. the reconstruction in Weiffenbach, p. 182 ff. ; 
Wendt, i. pp. 10, 11). 

Apart from this ‘Apocalypse,’ the Parousia of 
Jesus is predicted in the Synoptics in man 
passages. Thus in Mt 1674-8 (cf. Mk 8491, Lk 
98-27) Jesus predicts His Advent in glory with His 
angels to reward every man according to his 
works, adding, ‘ Verily I say unto you, There be 
some of them that stand here, who shall in no 
wise taste of death till they see the Son of Man 
coming in his kingdom’ (so Mt; Mk ‘the kine- 
dom of God come with power,’ Lk ‘the kingdom 
of God’). At His farewell over Jerusalem, He 
declares that they shall not see Him again until 
they shall say, ‘ Blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord’ (Mt 23°79, Lk 13%), When 
declaring His Messiahship before the high priest, 
He predicts that His judges shall ‘see the Son of 
Man sitting at the right hand of power, and 
coming on the clouds of heaven’ (Mt 264, Mk 1482), 
So in interpreting the parable of the tares (Mt 13%) 
He declares that at the end of the age ‘the Son of 
Man shall send forth his angels, and they shall 
gather out of his kingdom all things that cause 
stumbling, and them that do iniquity, and shall 
cast them into the furnace of fire: there shall be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth,’ adding, ‘Then 

- shall the righteous shine forth as the sun in the 
kingdom of their Father.’ Especially important is 
the great judgment-scene, Mt 25%1-* ‘ When the Son 
of Man shall come in his glory, and all the angels 
with him, then shall he sit on the throne of his glory: 
and before him shall be gathered all the nations ; 
and he shall separate them one from another, as 
the shepherd separateth the sheep from the goats.’ 

As to the time of the Advent we have conflict- 
ing evidence. Mk 9} and parallels represent it 
as within the lifetime of the disciples. There is 
nothing in the context leading us to discriminate 
two Advents, as has sometimes been done. The 
same is true of Mt 10%. Inreferring to the terrible 
persecutions which are to come upon the disciples 
(cf. Lk 177), He declares that they shall not make 
the circuit of the cities of Israel in their flight 
before the Son of Man come. On the other hand, 
Ac 1’, which seems to take the place in Lk of 
Mt 249°, Mk 13%, makes the time of the Advent 
unknown. Lk represents the parable of the 

ounds as spoken to those who supposed that the 
Lenedorn would immediately appear (1911; cf. 12% 
‘my Lord delayeth,’ etc.). In Mt 26% the coming, 
which in Mk (14%) seems to be a single event, 1s 
transformed after the analogy of the Fourth 
Gospel into a continuous process, beginning im- 
mediately after Christ’s death. The two points 
continually emphasized are (1) the necessity of 
watchfulness, since the hour of the Parousia is 
uncertain (so the parables of the servants, Mk 
133-37, Mt 24%, Lk 1287-88; cf. Lk 214% the day 
coming ‘suddenly as a snare’; of the goodman 
taken unaware by the thief, Mt 24#- 44, Lk 12% #; 
of the virgins, Mt 251-8, cf. Lk 12°; the reference 
to the days of Lot and of Noah, Lk 178%). (2) 
The necessity for faithfulness, since, though the 
Lord seem to delay, He will surely come and reward 
His servants according to their works (Mt 24#-°1, 
Lk 1241-46, and the parable of the talents Mt 2514, 
and the pounds Lk 19-*7; ef. Lk 188‘ When the Son 
of Man cometh, shall he find faith on the earth ?’). 

It thus appears that the Synoptics represent 
Jesus as predicting His own return, now within 
His own generation, now after an indefinite future. 
This return is to be preceded by great trials, which 
none but the faithful shall be able to endure. The 
return itself is pictured as a glorious coming on 
the clouds to punish evil-doers, to reward the 
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saints, and to establish that kingdom predicted 
from the foundation of the world. This coming is 
by Christ Himself associated with the end of the 
age and the day of final judgment, which is repre- 
sented, now, after the fashion of OT, as a destruc- 
tion of all the enemies of the Messiah before His 
face; now, as in the great judgment-scene in Mt, 
as a formal process in a law court in which all the 
nations are assembled to receive the sentence of 
the judge. For the disciples it introduces the time 
of their redemption (Lk 21%), a period of joy and 
glad communion with Christ, set forth now by the 
figure of the marriage feast, in which the Master 
Himself ministers to His faithful servants, now by 
that of the kingdom in which the disciples enjoy 
special honours, sitting upon thrones and judging 
the twelve tribes of Israel. 

Those interpreters like Wendt, Weiffenbach, 
etc., who regard the Apocalypse of Jesus as of 
Jewish-Christian origin, explain the other Apoca- 
lyptic features in the Synoptic doctrine as due to a 
similar source. Those who refuse to take this 
view are obliged either (1) to explain away those 
passages which predict an Advent within the 
generation then living; or (2) preserving the con- 
nexion to regard Jesus as actually predicting 
during the lives of men then living a visible 
advent in the clouds—a prediction which was not 
fulfilled; or (3) to understand the language of 
Jesus symbolically as the prediction, in language 
taken partly from OT, partly from the Apocalypses 
of the time, of an advent which, while seemingly 
external and catastrophic, is really to be under- 
stood after the analogy of Mt 26%, Rev 2°. 16 33.11 
and Jn 14” as spiritual and continuous. 

ii. THE PAROUSIA IN ACTS, THE EPISTLES, AND 
REVELATION.—The expectation of a speedy Advent 
of Christ to establish the Messianic kingdom is 
one of the most prominent features of the apostolic 
hope. It is a part of the gospel of St. Paul no 
less truly than of that of the Jewish Christians. 
As in the Synoptics, it is ordinarily associated 
with the judgment at the end of the age, the only 
certain exception being Revelation, which distin- 
guishes a preliminary from the final judgment, 
associating the former, which, after OT analogy, 
it conceives as a battle-scene, with the Advent 
of Christ, and inserting between this and the final 
judgment a millennial kingdom of 1000 years. 
Cf. MILLENNIUM. Thus the first chapter of Acts 
begins with the prediction of the angels to the 
weeping disciples that ‘this Jesus... shall so 
come in like manner as ye beheld him going into 
heaven’ (1). Accordingly we find St. Peter re- 
garding the gift of the Spirit at Pentecost as a 
sign of that impending Day of J” to which OT 
prophecy looks forward (27), and urging the Jews 
to pray that God may send the Christ whom He 
hath appointed, even Jesus, whom the heavens 
must receive until the time of the restoration of 
all things (37). To Cornelius he preaches 
Christ as the judge of quick and dead (10%); while 
St. Paul warns the Athenians to repent, inasmuch 
as God ‘hath appointed a day in the which he 
will judge the world in righteousness by the man 
whom he hath ordained’ (17%; cf. 24, the resur- 
rection of just and unjust). Equally explicit is 
the testimony of the Epistles. St. James urges 
patience until the coming of the Lord, and warns 
Christians not to judge one another, since ‘the 
judge standeth before the doors’ (5%), St. Peter 
regards the present tribulations of Christians as 
the beginning of that judgment which is presently 
to overtake ‘the ungodly and the sinner’ (1 P 
417-18) and the preceding context (v.!°) shows that 
reference is had to the Parousia. St. Paul, while 
in certain passages associating the final judgment 
directly with God (so Ro 18 2% 7, and especially 
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vv.56 ‘the day of wrath and of the revelation of 


the righteous judgment of God, who will render to 
every man according to his works’; cf. He 10% 12”, 
Rey 20"), elsewhere explicitly connects the judg- 
ment with Christ (so Ro 2! ‘the day when God 
shall judge the secrets of men according to my 
gospel, by Jesus Christ’; 2 Co 5! ‘the judgment- 
seat of Christ’; 2 Th 158, 2 Ti 4 ‘Christ Jesus, 
who shall judge the quick and the dead’). At this 
judgment not only must Christians themselves be 
tested to see whether their work shall abide (1 Co 
31°), but they themselves shall take part as judges 
in the great world assize, which includes even the 
angels (1 Co 6%). 

But although the Parousia is thus associated 
with the judgment, it is not upon this aspect of 
Christ’s return that the Epistles lay the most 
stress. The Advent is to introduce that salvation 
which is the end of their faith (1 P 17°; ef. Ro 
134, He 95); that redemption for which they were 
sealed (Eph 4°; cf. 144, Ro 83). Then shall be 
established ‘the eternal kingdom of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ’ (2 P 1"; ef. 2 Th 15, 2 Ti 438, 
Ja 2°). Then shall appear that heavenly Jerusalem 
in which there shall be no more sin and sorrow 
(Rev 217%. Itis true that Revelation postpones the 
appearance of the heavenly Jerusalem till after 
the Millennium, but the conception itself is found 
in other books which show no trace of millen- 
arianism, e.g. Gal 4%, He 12”). Then shall be re- 
vealed the glory of Christ (1 P 4; cf. Tit 2°); and 
His followers, renewed in body (1 Th 5%, Ph 3%: 21, 
Ro 8”), soul (1 Th 5%), and spirit (1 Th 5%, 1 Co 
5%6), shall be manifested with Him in glory (Col 33, 
2 Th 1°), and rejoice in the vision and likeness of 
Christ (Ph 37, 1 Jn 3’). Then shall they receive 
that inheritance incorruptible and undefiled and 
that fadeth not away, which, during this present 
period of tribulation, is reserved for them in 
heaven (1 P 14#; cf. Eph 14); that rest for which 
now they vainly long (2 Th 1’); that crown of life 
which the Lord has promised to all who love His 
appearing (2 Ti 4°, cf..1 Co 9%, Ja 1”). This is the 
Day of Visitation (1 P 2!%), that consummation for 
which the whole creation, now groaning in pain, 
longs and cries, the revelation of the children of 
God in the liberty of that glory when all sin shall 
have ceased, and the bondage of corruption have 
been done away (Ro 8”) *2), 

To the emphasis which St. Paul lays upon the 
Parousia as introducing the kingdom of glory is 
doubtless to be attributed the fact that he speaks 
only of a resurrection of believers (1 Th 41°, Ph 3”, 
1 Co 15”), From this fact many have concluded 
that St. Paul was a chiliast, distinguishing, like 
Revelation, between the first resurrection intro- 
ducing the millennial kingdom and the final re- 
surrection of all men before the last judgment. 
In favour of this view is quoted 1 Co 15? *4, where 
St. Paul distinguishes between the resurrection 
of believers and the end when Christ shall deliver 
up the kingdom to the Father. Cf. MILLENNIUM. 
But, apart from possible exegetical objections 
(Salmond, pp. 520ff., 561ff.), this view not only 
ignores those passages in which St. Paul seems 
to associate the final judgment with the Parousia 
(e.g. Ro 2'*; ef. Pfleiderer, Paulinismus?, p. 280 f.), 
but also fails to account for the admitted fact 
that St. Paul nowhere speaks of a higher glory 
to follow that of the Messianic kingdom. 

As to the manner of the Advent, with the ex- 
ception of the Apocalyptic passages, 2 Th 28, Rev 19, 
which follow the warlike imagery of the OT, it is 
represented, as in the Synoptic Gospels, as a coming 
on the clouds of heaven (Rev 1’, Ac 14,1 Th 41817), 
accompanied by hosts of angels, to gather His 
saints living and dead into His heavenly kingdom. 
The fullest account is 1 Th 418 ‘For the Lord 
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himself shall descend from heaven with a shout, 
with the voice of the archangel, and with the 
trump of God; and the dead in Christ shall rise 
first. Then we that are alive, that are left, shall 
together with them be caught up in the clouds, 
to meet the Lord in the air. And so shall we be 
ever with the Lord’; cf. 1 Co 15°. This coming 
is further associated with a renewal of nature 
(Ro 82, 1 Co 7%; ef. Ac 3%, Rev 21°), after the 
fashion of Is 65!”, a transformation which 2 P 
represents as a great world conflagration in which 
all the present elements shall be dissolved and 
melt away in fervent heat (3”, ef. He 12%). 

As to the time of the Advent, it is near (Ja 5°, 
1P 47, He 10%, Rev 22’, Ro 134, 1Co7™”). ‘The 
Lord is at hand’ (Ph 45). ‘Yet a little while, and 
he that cometh will come, and will not tarry’ (He 
107). St. Paul expects His arrival within his own 
lifetime (1 Th 425, 1 Co 15°), Yet the exact time 
is unknown (1 Th 5?, 1 Ti6”). There are certain 
preliminary signs which must be accomplished (the 
destruction of Antichrist, 2 Th 2°; the conversion 
of Israel, Ro 11% 26; cf. Eph 17° ‘a dispensation of 
the fulness of the times’). It is with these pre- 
liminary signs (the things shortly to come to pass, 
1!) that Revelation chiefly deals. The coming to 
which the seer looks forward most vividly is not 
the Advent of the Last Day, but the impending 
judgment which awaits unfaithful Christians (Rev 
95-16 38-11), When the day comes it will be as a 
thief in the night (1 Th 5?, 2 P 3!°). Hence there 
is need of patience (Ja 5’), and of watchfulness 
(1 Th 5%). Even in St. Paul’s day there were those 
who doubted the resurrection (1 Co 15"; ef. 2 Ti 
217-18), In the later books such doubt has become 
common. 2 Peter speaks of mockers who ask, 
‘Where is the promise of his coming? For from 
the day the fathers fell asleep, all things continue as 
they were from the beginning of the creation,’ and 
answers their objection by reminding them that 
one day with the Lord is as a thousand years, and 
a thousand years as one day. ‘The Lord is not 
slack concerning his promise, as some count slack- 
ness, but is long-suffering to you-ward, not wishing 
that any should perish’ (3°). 

From this brief survey the importance of the 
Parousia in the.apostolic thought has been made 
manifest. Especially significant in this connexion 
is the teaching of St. Paul. The Christian to St. 
Paul is indeed already a spiritual man (Ro 8° 1%), 
and as such a new creature (2 Co 51”). Even in 
this life he rejoices in the peace of Christ (Ro 151), 
and sits with Him in heavenly places (Eph 2°, cf. 
He 6°). ‘But his full salvation hes in the future, 
in that completed kingdom to which his thought 
continually turns (see SALVATION). Entrance to 
this kingdom is the goal of all his endeavour (Ph 
31-14), By the hope of it he is sustained when all 
seems darkest. Without it he would be of all men 
the most pitiable (1 Co 15"), Thus the entire 
thought of St. Paul is dominated by the expec- 
tation of the speedy coming of Christ. This 
expectation he finds expressed in the frequent cele- 
bration of the Eucharist, which shows forth the 
death of Christ ‘until he come’ (1 Co 11%). It gives 
character to-his ethics, leading him to desire for 
himself and for his disciples freedom from those 
family cares which may render their service less 
efficient during that short time which remains 
before the coming of the Lord (1 Co 7). It is ever 
present in his prayers, whether, in his fear lest he 
himself fail to reach the goal, he commit himself 
to Him who is able to keep that which he has 
entrusted to Him against that day (2 Ti 1”), or, in 
his fatherly anxiety for those converts who are to 
be his glory and crown at the Parousia (2 Co 14), 
he prays that the good work begun in them may 
be perfected unto the day of Jesus Christ (Ph 15), 
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This sense of the nearness of the time leads to 
a passing over in St. Paul’s thought of the period 
between death and the Advent. ‘The middle state, 
when referred to, is described as a sleep (1 Th 44, 
1 Co 1551), from which the disciples of Christ 
shall awake to share the gladness and triumph of 
the Parousia. This is not, indeed, always the case. 
In certain important passages (2 Co 5°, Ph 122-23) 
we find St. Paul’s thought passing over into that 
mysterious region, and expressing the hope of a 
communion with Christ which nothing can disturb, 
not even death before the Parousia. Especially 
significant in this connexion is 2 Co 51™, where St. 
Paul associates this hope with the possession of a 
new body to be put on at death. In this much- 
discussed passage some interpreters find evidence 
of a departure from St. Paul’s earlier views of the 
future—a departure to be accounted for only on the 
ground of experiences which have led him to revise 
his former expectation of himself living to witness 
the Parousia, and hence have brought into the 
foreground of his thinking the life immediately 
after death. Hence they attribute to it great 
historic significance, as marking the transition 
between St. Paul’s own earlier thinking and that 
type of doctrine represented in the Fourth Gospel. 
See especially Schmiedel, Hdcomm. ii. pt. i. pp. 
200-202. Cf. also art. RESURRECTION. 

iii. THE PAROUSIA IN THE FOURTH GOSPEL.— 
With the Fourth Gospel, we find ourselves trans- 
ported into a different atmosphere. The Coming at 
the Last Day is not, indeed, denied (cf. 5° 6*° 21%, 
1 Jn 25, possibly also 14°; cf. Stevens, Joh. Theol. 
p. 333), but it is no longer the centre of interest. 
The coming on which Jesus lays most stress in 
His farewell words to His disciples is not His 
judicial coming at the end of the age, but His 
personal Advent to His disciples, whether physical 
at His resurrection or spiritual in the gift of the 
Paraclete (Jn 1418-3), This fact is the more 
significant, because these discourses take the 
place in the Fourth Gospel of the ‘ Apocalypse’ 
of the Synoptics with its prediction of the Parousia 
and the destruction of Jerusalem. The Day to 
which reference is repeatedly made in these dis- 
courses (147° 167) is not the ‘Last Day’ of the 
judgment, but the gospel dispensation. So of the 
allied conceptions, the resurrection and the judg- 
ment. The resurrection at the Last Day is not 
denied, but it is not upon this that Jesus lays the 
most stress, but rather upon that present resur- 
rection which introduces a man here and now into 
the life which shall never end. ‘I know,’ says 
Martha, ‘that [my brother] shall rise again in the 
resurrection at the last day.’ Jesus answers, ‘I 
am the resurrection and the life. He that be- 
lieveth on me, though he die, yet shall he live: and 
whosoever liveth and believeth on me shall never 
die’ (117-76; cf. the passages which speak of 
eternal life as a present possession, e.g. 6°4 17°). 
So of the judgment of which Christ is the agent. 
While its decisions are not finally disclosed till 
the last day, they are being passed upon men here 
and now. ‘ He that believeth not hath been judged 
already’ (318). This emphasis on present s iritual 
life is not, indeed, peculiar to St. 5 ohn. e have 
found it already in St. Paul, who no less than St. 
John has the doctrine of a spiritual resurrection. 
But with St. Paul the chief stress falls on the 
future, with St. John on the present. This change 
of emphasis, while no doubt chiefly due to the 
mystic tone which pervades the entire Gospel, 
may be partly explained by the changed con- 
ditions under which it was composed. St. Paul 
and his generation have passed away. The period 
between death and the last day looms ever larger, 
as an increasing company of believers pass over 
into the unseen world. The Church is firmly estab- 
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lished as an institution in the world, and looks 
forward to a period of continued existence. The 
Antichrist to be feared is no longer external but 
internal ; not a hostile power to appear at the end 
of the ages, but those false teachers who are 
already working in the Church (1 Jn 238). It is 
natural, then, that chief stress should be laid on 
present communion with Christ—a communion 
not only real and precious here, but continuing 
unbroken in the life immediately after death. In 
such a theology the Parousia is no longer, as with 
the Synoptics, the centre of interest. Instead of a 
sudden catastrophe, introducing the disciples into 
a new order of existence, we have a gradual pro- 
cess, of which the ‘Last Day’ is only the tral 
consummation. Cf. Holtzmann, Hdcomm. iv. 177. 

We have thus completed our survey of the NT 
material, and we find that it presents us with two 
distinct types of thought. To the one, represented 
most fully in the ‘Apocalypse’ of the Synoptics 
and the earlier Epistles of St. Paul, but present 
also in most of the other books, the Parousia is 
conceived after the analogy of the contemporary 
Jewish Apocalypses as a great catastrophe, bring- 
ing to a conclusion the present order of the 
universe, and introducing the new age in which 
alone the Kingdom of God can be realized. To the 
other, represented most fully in the Fourth Gospel, 
but having points of contact in Revelation, in 
such Synoptic passages as Mt 26% 18”, and in the 
Pauline doctrine of the present union of the be- 
liever with Christ, the Parousia is rather the com- 
pletion of an order of things which is already 
existing, than the beginning of one which is new. 
The question naturally presents itself as to which 
of these two types most fairly represents the teach- 
ing of our Lord? Are we to think of Him (with 
Holtzmann and others) as sharing the common 
expectation of the early disciples of a visible 
Advent in glory within the first generation? And 
does the Fourth Gospel represent the fading out 
of this early expectation, in view of later experi- 
ences? Or is the very opposite the truth? And 
is it the fact (as E. Haupt contends) that the 
Fourth Gospel presents us with the true eschato- 
logy of Jesus—a teaching which, because of its 
depth and originality, the disciples were able only 
gradually to apprehend? It is perhaps not pos- 
sible to answer this question from a study of the 
eschatological passages alone. The view taken 
must be determined in part by considerations 
drawn from Jesus’ teaching as a whole. Here, 
as elsewhere, our Lord’s doctrine of the Kingdom 
is fundamental. Those who give the phrase a 
urely eschatological meaning, and minimize 
Tomi teaching concerning the present Kingdom 
(e.g. J. Weiss), will naturally interpret the passages 
concerning the Parousia after the analogy of their 
Jewish parallels. Those, on the other hand, who 
see in Jesus’ doctrine of the Kingdom something 
radically new, and who find this newness in His 
assurance that the Messianic Kingdom is already 
present in the little company of believers who 
accept His gospel, will favour a spiritual inter- 
pretation. Faced with a difficulty on either side, 
it will seem to them easier to account for those 
passages which are inconsistent with such an 
interpretation as due to an imperfect apprehen- 
sion by the disciples of the Master’s meaning, 
than to believe that He, who in all other respects 
possessed an insight so much clearer than His con- 
temporaries, should, in the matter of eschatology 
alone, have had nothing new to contribute. 

iv. THE PAROUSIA IN THE LATER CHURCH.— 
No doctrine was more prominent in the early 
Church than that of the Parousia. It was the 
great hope by which the Christians were sup- 
ported under the persecution and contempt which 
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were so frequently their lot. 


accord, but among the Gentile Christians as well. 
In man 


dom, preceding the final judgment 


(Barnabas). See MILLENNIUM. 


the world to come. 


it was rejected as part of the Jewish corrup- 
tion of the gospel. 


a Millennial Kingdom at Pepuza. The extrava- 
gances of their doctrine, together with the grow- 
ing strength and self-consciousness of the Church, 


led to a gradual shifting of emphasis to other 


doctrines. Tertullian, Irenzeus, and Hippolytus 
still look for a speedy Advent; but with the 


Alexandrine Fathers we enter a new circle of 


thought. As in the Fourth Gospel, the Parousia 
is not denied, but another*set of conceptions is 
placed in the foreground. With Augustine’s 
identification of the Millennium with the period 
of the Church militant, the Second Advent is post- 
poned to a distant future, and the way prepared 
for that view of eschatology which has been on 
the whole controlling ever since. 

Into the history of modern interpretation we 
cannot enter. 
positions, each of which has its advocates—(1) It 
is possible with Marcion and the Gnostics to re- 
gard the hope of the Parousia as a remnant of 
Judaism, useful indeed in supporting the faith 
of the disciples in the trying days of the begin- 
nings, but without foundation in fact, and so 
destined to give place in time to a higher and 
purer set of conceptions. But this involves the 
assumption of a mistake not only on the part of 
the apostles, but on that of Jesus Himself, since it 
seems impossible to deny not only that Jesus pre- 
dicted His own return, bat that this expectation 
was an important element in His Messianic con- 
sciousness. (2) It is possible, with Augustine and 
the majority of theologians since his day, to regard 
the Parousia as a literal coming on the clouds to 
judgment, but to postpone this coming to an in- 
definite future, concentrating attention in the 
meantime upon the life immediately after death. 
But this does violence to those passages, both in 
the apostolic teaching and in that of Jesus, which 

redict the Parousia within the generation then 
iving. (3).It is possible, with Russell, to identify 
the Parousia with the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and so to regard it as past. But this is open to the 
objection that the present condition of the Church 
does not correspond to that glorious state to which 
the NT writers look forward. (4) It is possible, 
finally, following the suggestion of the Fourth 
Gospel, to regard the Parousia rather as a dispen- 
sation than as a single event, beginning with the 
spiritual Advent by the risen Jesus, and con- 
tinuing on through all the intermediate experi- 
ences of the Church until that ‘Last Day’ when 
the work of salvation shall be fully accomplished, 
and the kingdoms of the world shall have become 
the kingdoms of the Lord and of His Christ. See 
also MAN or SIN, MILLENNIUM, and PAUL, p. 729. 
_ LiteRATURE.—The art. ‘Second Advent’ in Kitto’s Bibi. Cycl. 
i. p. 75, which gives references to the older Eng. literature ; 
Warren, The Parousia ; Russell, The Parousia ; Salmond, The 
Christian Doctrine of Immortality ; Beet, The Last Things ; 
Terry, Biblical Apoculyptics ; Dieckmann, Die Parousie Christi 
(1898); Schmoller, Die Lehre vom Reiche Gottes in d. Schr. 
des NT (1891); and the appropriate sections in the Biblical 
Theologies of Weiss, Beyschlag, Holtzmann, and Stevens.—For 


the doctrine of Jesus, consult Weiffenbach, Der Wiederkunfts- 
gedanke Jesu, where the older critical literature ig fully given ; 


It meets us not only 
among the Jewish Christians, with whose expecta- 
tion of a conquering Messiah it was naturally in 


cases, as in the Canonical Apocalypse, it 
is associated with the hope of a Millennial King- 
a Kingdom 
conceived now carnally (Papias), now spiritually 
In others, as in 
most of the NT books, it is associated with 
the final judgment, and regarded as introducing 
By Marcion and the Gnostics 


The Montanists preached a 
speedy Advent, and looked for the setting up of 


We may distinguish four different 
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Baldensperger, Das Selbstbewusstsein Jesu, p. 193 ff. ; Wendt, 
Die Tene Bena) ii. p. 543 ff. [Eng. tr. li. pp. 265-307) ; Brace, 
The Kingdom of God, p. 273 ff.; Briggs, The Messiah of é 
Gospels, esp. pp. 132-165 5 Schwarzkopff, Weissagungen Jesu ; 
E. Haupt, Die eschatologischen Aussagen Jesu (1895) ; epee 
‘Die Wiederkunftsreden Jesu’ (ZwZh, 1878); J. Weiss, ie 
Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes, also SK, 1892, p. 246 a 
Jiilicher, Die Gleichnisreden Jesu ; Gould, Comm. on Mark, 
p. 240 ff.—For the teaching of St. Paul, cf. Pfleiderer, Paul- 
inismus?, p. 274 ff.; Kabisch, Die Eschatologie des Paulus, 
p. 228 ff.; Briggs, Messiah of the Apostles; Stevens, The 
Pauline Theology, p. 339 ff.—For the teaching of St. John, 
ef. Stevens, Lhe Johannine Theology, p- 329 ft.; Holtzmann, 
Neutestamentliche Theologie, ii. p. 611 ff. Much information 
may be obtained also from the special notes on eschatology in 
Hoitzmann, Hdcomm. (e.g. ii. p. 200 ff., iv. p. 177). See also the 
literature given under MILLENNIUM. 
r W. ADAMS BROWN. 


PARSHANDATHA (xp73v79 ; Papody, Papoaveordy). 
—The eldest of the sons of Haman, put to death 
by the Jews in Shushan (Est 9"). For the ety- 
mology Benfey suggests Pers. fragna-data =‘ given 
by prayer.’ 


PARTHIANS (IIdp§x; Vulg. Parthi), — This 
nationality is mentioned only in Ac 2°, in which 
passage the descendants of Jews that had settled 
in Parthia and afterwards returned to Jerusalem 
are clearly intended (see y.°). The Parthians in- 
habited a mountainous district, situated south of 
the Caspian Sea, having on its north Hyrcania, 
on its south Carmania, on its west Media, and 
on its east Ariana. Justin (bk. xli.) describes 
them as Scythian exiles, the word Parthian 
meaning ‘refugee’ in their language. The tract 
where they located themselves is a very fertile 
one, and is watered by a number of small streams 
that flow down from the mountains, liable to 
sudden and violent floods on the melting of the 
snow thereon, but of exceedingly small volume 
in summer-time. The principal mountains were 
the Labus or Labutas (identified with the Sobod 
Koh), the Parachoathras (Elburz), and the Masdor- 
anus. It was divided into several districts, of 
which Camisene on the north, Parthyene on the 
south-west of Camisene, Choarene on the west, 
Apavarticene on the south, and Tabiene along the 
borders of Carmania Deserta, were the principal. 
From the second of these divisions, Parthyene, the 
country is regarded as having received its name. 
In ancient times it was, to all appearance, much 
more densely populated than now, as, according 
to Fraser (Khorassan, p. 245), the tract contains 
the ruins of many large and apparently handsome 
cities; and Ptolemy relates that it had 25 large 
towns. The capital of the district was Heca- 
tompylos, and Darius Hystaspis (Behistun In- 
scription) refers to two other cities—Vispauzatis, 
where a battle took place, and Patigrabana. 

It is doubtful whether any credence can be 
given to the various stories of the origin of the 
Parthians. Moses of Chorene calls them descend- 
ants of Abraham by Keturah, and John of Malala 
agrees with Strabo (xi. 9, sec. 2), Arrian (Fr. 1), 
and Justin (xli, 1-4), in regarding them as Scythians 
brought by Sesostris from Scythia when he re- 
turned from that country and settled in a district 
of Persia. The first authentic information about 
them, however, is given by Darius Hystaspis, who 
speaks of them as inhabiting the tract with which 
they are generally associated. However faithful 
they may have been to their suzerain in the cen- 
turies preceding the rule of the great Persian, on 
the accession of Darius they evidently joined 
with the ae in support of the pretender 
Fravartis. Darius’ father, Hystaspes, went against 
them with those who were faithful to his son’s 
cause, and defeated the allied army of the rebels 
at Vispauzatis, on the 22nd of the month Viyakhna. 
To all appearance, however, the Parthians and 
Hyrcanians were far from being beaten, and 
Hystaspes was in want of reinforcements. Darius 
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therefore at once sent to him an army of Persians 
from Raga. With these Hystaspes once more 
took the field against the allies, and a second battle 
was fought at Patigrabana, on the lst of Garma- 
pada, the result being a second victory for the 

ersians. ‘'Thereafter,’ says Darius, ‘was the land 
mine. This did I in Parthia.’ 

According to Herodotus (iii. 93), the Parthians 
were in the 16th satrapy of the Persian empire as 
divided by Darius, and they had along with them 
the Chorasmians, the Sogdians, and the Areians. 
This united province had to pay to the royal trea- 
sury a sum of 300 talents of silver. In the war of 
Xerxes against the Greeks, according to Herodotus 
(vii. 66), the Parthians were in the same division 
as the Bactrians, and had the same commander as 
the Chorasmians. To all appearance they remained 
faithful to the Persians to the end, serving with 
them at Arbela against Alexander, to whom, how- 
ever, they made but a feeble resistance when he 
passed through their country on his way to Bactria 
(Arr. Lap. Alex. iii. 8). 

After the death of Alexander they formed part 
of the domain of the Seleucide, but revolted 
about B.C. 256, under Arsaces, who founded the 
native dynasty known as the Arsacide. This 
dynasty contained no fewer than thirty-one kings, 
and lasted from about B.C. 248 until about A.D. 226, 
when Sassan founded upon its ruins the dynasty of 
the Sassanide. The family of the Arsacide, 
however, continued to exist in Armenia as an inde- 
pendent dynasty. 

Having founded the empire of the Parthians, 
which was to overshadow that of the Romans, 
Arsaces devoted himself to the development of his 
kingdom, and founded, in the mountain Zapaor- 
tenon, the city of Dara. His son Tiridates is 
supposed to have defeated Seleucus. Arsaces III. 
(Artabanus I.) came into conflict with Antiochus III. 
Arsaces V. (Phraates I.) subdued the Mardi, and, 
notwithstanding that he had many sons, following 
an old Persian custom, he left his throne to his 
brother Arsaces vi. (Mithridates I., B.c. 164-139). 
This king is renowned as having greatly extended 
the limits of his kingdom. Having subdued the 
Medes, the Elymeans, the Persians, and the 
Bactrians, he enlarged his dominions into India, 
beyond the conquests of Alexander. He also over- 
came the king of Syria, and added Babylonia and 
Mesopotamia to his empire, which now had the 
Ganges as its eastern and the Euphrates as its 
western boundary. Other great rulers down to 
the Christian era are the 7th, 9th, 12th, 13th, 14th, 
and 15th of the name (Phraates I., Mithridates I1., 
Phraates 1., Mithridates 111., Orodes I., and 
Phraates Iv.). Additional accounts of the earlier 
rulers will probably be obtained from the astro- 
nomical tablets of Babylonia, which often give 
details of historical events, the material for dates, 
and the names of distinguished personages with 
their doings. 

In the end the Parthians possessed the rule of 
the greater part of Western Asia, from India to 
the Tigris, and from Chorasmia to the shores of the 
Indian Ocean. Their long wars with the Romans 
are well known, and their peculiar method of 
fighting enabled them to make a more successful 
resistance to the advance of the Roman armies 
than any other Eastern race. The greater and 
more organized power at last gained the upper 
hand, however, and Arsaces xy. (Phraates IV.), 
who reigned from B.C. 37 to A.D. 13, delivered to 
Augustus his five sons, with their wives and chil- 
dren, who were all sent to Rome. Arsaces XIX. 
(Artabanus UI.), who began to reign in A.D. 16, 
was the ruler of the country at the period referred 
to in Ac 2°. He had a chequered career, and came 
into conflict with the Romans, who set up other 


members of his family in opposition to him. 
Though twice obliged to quit his kingdom, he was 
twice recalled, and was succeeded, in A.D. 43, by 
his son Gotarzes. The subjection of the country 
was continued by Trajan, Antoninus, and Cara- 
calla; and the new Sassanian native dynasty of 
Persia, under the command of Artaxerxes I., son of 
its founder, put an end to Parthian rule A.D. 226. 
Like the Boers in S. Africa, the Parthians early 
learned the importance of accurate shooting, and 
they became celebrated in the use of the bow, 
which was apparently their chief weapon. It is 
also noteworthy that they were good horsemen ; 
and these two facts enabled them, like their more 
modern imitators, to harass their opponents and 
cause them loss. It was apparently on account of 
this that they were enabled to retrieve, in the reign 
of Hadrian, losses that they had suffered under 
Trajan. The fact that they were all mounted 
gave them an enormous advantage in the matter 
of mobility, which is now recognized as an all- 
important feature in operations in the field of 
battle. Indeed, the Roman writers of the period of 
the defeat and destruction of Crassus near Carrhe 
(Haran), attribute to them great military prowess, 
for which they became renowned. Even whilst 
their horses were going at full speed, they shot 
their arrows with wonderful precision, thus prevent- 
ing an enemy from following them in their flight. 
In art and civilization they were inferior to the 
Persians and the Greeks, whose heirs, in a sense, 
they were. Notwithstanding this, however, their 
decorative designs sometimes possess a simple 
excellence of their own that reminds one of similar 
designs of the Greeks, by whom, indeed, they 
must have been greatly influenced, as is indicated 
by the figures on the arch at Takht-i-Bostan, by 
the designs on the reverses of their coins, and by 
the fact that the inscriptions on the last are in the 
Greek language. They would thus seem to have 
adopted a gloss from that nation whom they con- 
quered. That they were not a literary people 
may be gathered from the circumstance that their 
language is still practically unknown to us, the 
Parthians having produced no literature that could 
preserve it. Nevertheless, it is at least probable 
that they were not so regardless of literature as 
they have been thought, for Justin states that 
Mithridates I., having conquered several nations, 
gathered from every one of them whatsoever he 
found best in its constitution, and framed from 
the whole a body of most excellent laws for the 
government of his empire. If this be true, he must 
have been one of the wisest rulers of his time. 
Among the cities founded by the Parthian dynasty, 
Dara has already been mentioned, and the founda- 
tion of Ctesiphon is also attributed to them 
(Ammianus, xxiii. 6). This city is described by 
Strabo as the winter residence of the Parthian 
kings (Zpit. xi. 32). Its ruins are even now the 
wonder of the beholder. T. G. PINCHES. 


PARTICULAR, PARTICULARLY.—1Co 12” 
‘Ye are the body of Christ, and members in 
particular’ (uédn é« puépous, RV ‘severally members 
thereof,’ RVm ‘members each in his part’); Eph 
55 ‘Let every one of you in particular so love his 
wife even as himself’ (cal duets ol Kab’ eva, Exacros 
Thy éavrod yuvaika otrws dyamdrw ws éaurdy ; RV 
‘Do ye also severally love each one his own wife 
even as himself’). RV has given the mod. equiva- 
lent of the phrase ‘in particular’ which is found 
in those places only. So Melvill, Diary, p. 308, 
‘The King. . . calling the Magistrats and certean 
of the ring-laders, ordeanit them to be tryed, in 
particular, be the Barones, and gentilmen of the 
countrey about St. Androis.’ The subst. is used 
in 2 Mac in the sense of detail, 2°° ‘To be curious 
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in particulars belongeth to the first author of the 
story’ (év Tols xard pépos) ; 11° ‘Of the particulars 
. .. tocommune with you’ (imép rovtwy Kard pépos, 
RV ‘in detail’), Cf. Shaks. J Henry IV. i. iv. 
414 Examine me upon the particulars of my 
life’; and LI Henry LV. Iv. ii. 36— 

‘I sent your grace 

The parcels and particulars of our grief.’ 

‘Particularly’ has the same meaning as ‘in par- 
ticular.’ It occurs in Ac 21)® ‘He declared par- 
ticularly what things God had wrought’ (éqyetro 
Kad’ év €xacrov Gy érolncev 6 eds; RV ‘He rehearsed 
one by one the things’); and He 9° ‘Of which we 
cannot now speak particularly’ (kara pépos, RV 
‘severally’). So Knox, Hist. 115—‘ This present 
Writ is to make answer particularlie to everie 
Article.’ 

The adj. is used in the first Prol. to Sirach, ‘It 
[Sirach] containeth . . . certain particular ancient 
godly stories of men that pleased God’ (mépixds 
Twas madaids Geopidels laroptas), where the meaning 
is evidently ‘special’ (Vulg. peculiares), as in 
Bunyan, Holy War, p. 142, ‘Then did Emmanuel 
address himself in a particular Speech to the Towns- 
men themselves.’ J. HASTINGS. 


PARTRIDGE (7p, £oré’).—This word occurs but 
twice in OT, 1S 267° (where the LXX tr. it vuxri- 
képaé) and Jer 17" (7épdé). In both the Vulg. 
gives perdix. That koré is not an owl (vukrixépaé) 
is evident from the context of the passages in 
which this Gr. word is tr? ‘owl.’ On the other 
hand, Caccabis chukar, C. R. Gray, the red-legged 
partridge, or Ammoperdix Heyi, Temm., the sand 
partridge, would suit exactly the comparison 
which David makes between himself and the kéré’. 
As regards the passage in Jeremiah, the best ex- 
planation is to view the act of the partridge there 
alluded to as founded upon a popular belief as to its 
habits rather than upon strict fact. Bochart quotes 
such a belief (ii. 85) from Damir, who says that ‘it 
is of the nature of the partridge to come to the 
nests of its congeners, and take their eggs and 
incubate them; but when the chicks come to fly 
they return to the mothers which laid their eggs.’ 
There are numerous instances in the Bible of the 
adoption of popular beliefs and their use to point 
a moral. Such have been adduced in articles on 
the ostrich, goat, owl, night-monster, leviathan, 
satyr, horseleech, ete. The proper name ‘Hn- 
hakkoré’ (Jg 15°) means ‘spring of the partridge.’ 

Caccabis chukar is a gallinaceous bird, the male 
with a drab coat, beautifully mottled with cres- 
centic markings of white and black beneath, red 
legs, and a white throat. Ammoperdix Heyi is a 
little smaller. The plumage of the male is sandy 
buff, washed with dark grey on the crown and 
cheeks, pencilled and barred beneath with brown, 
with a strip of white behind the eyes, an orange 
beak, and olive-yellow legs. Both species inhabit 
the most retired situations they can find, prefer- 
ring rocky hillsides clothed with shrubs and tufted 
grass. C. chukar ismuch more widely disseminated 
than its relative. It is found most abundantly in 
the middle and upper regions of Lebanon and 
Antilebanon. It is also very abundant in the 
mountains of the Syrian desert, often many miles 
away from water. The Arabs of that region say 
that it doesnot drink. The sand partridge is found 
only in the Dead Sea and Jordan Valleys. Both 
species, but especially the latter, will run a con- 
siderable distance rather than take to wing. A 
hen with chicks will almost allow herself to be 
caught in her anxiety to lead them out of danger. 
The present writer once dismounted and caught 
two chicks out of a brood which the hen was 
luring away. She waited near by until he had 
satisfied his curiosity by examining the fluffy 


creatures, and, when he released them, ran to meet 
them, and evinced the greatest satisfaction as she 
led them to the rest of her brood, and got them 
all out of sight as soon as possible. Red-legged 
partridges are hunted by means of tame decoys 
(Sir 11°), which call the wild birds. The 
sportsman shoots them from an ambush. Some- 
times wheat is scattered near the decoy, and 
large numbers of wild birds settle down to eat it, 
and numbers are killed by a single shot. This, 
however, is considered ‘quite unsportsmanlike 
by the better class of natives. The partridge is 
alee hunted by falconry. The red-legged species 
is easily tamed, and becomes very affectionate and 
confiding towards his owner. G. E. Post. 


PARUAH (3; B Govacotd, A appod, Luc. 
Bapoaot=x).—Father or clan of Jehoshaphat, Solo- 
mon’s prefect in Issachar. Issachar stands tenth 
(in the LXX twelfth) among the prefectures. In 
Galilee these coincide with tribal districts. Out- 
side Galilee only Benjamin is a prefecture in 
itself. 


PARVAIM (a2, LXX Sapovdiy.).—Only in 2 Ch 
36, where Solomon, in the ornamentation of his 
temple, is said to have used ‘gold of Parvaim.’ 
Gesenius (Thesaurus, p. 1125) suggests after Wil- 
ford its derivation from Sanscrit pirva, ‘ eastern,’ 
i.e. eastern regions. Sprenger (Alte Geog. Arabiens, 
p. 54f.) found a Farwa in Yemen. Glaser (Shizze 
d. Ges. u. Geog. Arabiens, ii. p. 347) identifies 
Parvaim with Sak el-Farwaim, which lies about 
one day from Dharigja, and not far west of the two 
Abdns, between which flows the Wady er-Rumma. 

IrA M. PRICE. 

PASACH (705; B Batonyt, A Peonxt).—An Asher- 

ite, 1 Ch 7°. 


PAS-DAMMIM (o'92 05; B Pacodouy, A Pacodopl, 
Lue. [év] rots Leppdv).—The name of a place in the 
west of Judah, between Socoh and Azekah, as 
given in] Ch 11% It is simply a variant of 
EPHES-DAMMIM (wh. see), the place where David 
slew Goliath (1 S$ 173). 


PASEAH (nns),—4. A descendant of Judah, 
1Ch 4” (B Becofje, A Peooh). 2 The father of 
Joiada, who repaired the old gate, Neh 3° (@acéx). It 
is possible, however, that ‘Paseah’ here has not an ~ 
individual but a family sense, as in—3. The eponym 
of a family of Nethinim who returned with Zerub- 
babel, Ezr 2° (B dicdy, A baci)=Neh 75 (B Peon, 
A Geoo7, & Paioy). The name appears in 1 Es 5%! 
as Phinoe. 


PASHHUR (1nwv5; Ilacxwp, Pacxdp, Ba(c)covp(a), 
Pdccopos, Paicovp, Pace(d)ovp; Fosere [1 Es 97], 
Pha(s)sur, Pheshur. “Etymology unknown; Ges. 
Thes. suggests ‘safety on every side’ [Arab. fsh 
and “\nd] in contrast to Magor-missabib; others 
‘splitter,’ from nv5).—1. The son of Malchiah, one 
of the princes sent by Zedekiah to inquire of 
Jeremiah concerning Nebuchadrezzar’s invasion, 
Jer2l'. He is named also among the princes who 
heard that Jeremiah was urging the people to 
desert to the Chaldzeans. He joined in urging the 
king to put Jeremiah to death, and in imprisoning 
him in a muddy oubliette, from which he was 
rescued by Ebed-melech, Jer 38!*, This Pashhur 
was perhaps the father of the Gedaliah ben Pashhur 
also mentioned in 38! (but cf. 2); and probably the 
Pashhur ben Malchiah mentioned in 1 Ch 9% Neh 
11” as the ancestor of a certain Adaiah is the same 
person. 

2. The son of Immer, governor of the temple, and 
priest. When Jeremiah announced the ruin of 
Judah, Pashhur had him beaten and placed in the 
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stocks, but released him the next day. Thereupon 
Jeremiah repeated his threats, declaring that J” 
had called Pashhur’s name not Pashhur but 
MAGOR-MISSABIB (wh. see), ‘terror on every side,’ 
and added that Pashhur should die in exile at 
Babylon, Jer 201-6. V.%implies that Pashhur had 
prophesied the deliverance of Judah from the 
Chaldzans. Pashhur ben Immer was perhaps the 
father of Gedaliah ben Pashhur mentioned in Jer 
381, but ef. 4. 

3. Pashhur, the father of Gedaliah, Jer 381, may 
be identical with either 1 or 2; or may be a third 
Pashhur. 

4, Béné Pashhur, a priestly clan, mentioned in 
Ezr 2° Neh 7%! as contributing 1247 (1 Es 5% 1047) 
to those who returned with Ezra; and six, men- 
tioned by name (Ezr 10”, 1 Es 9%), to those who 
divorced foreign wives. According to Neh 10, 
Pashhur, either the clan or its chief, sealed the 
covenant referred to in that chapter. It is possible, 
but very improbable, that the name of the clan 
was derived from one of the above Pashhurs. Cf. 
Meyer, Entstehung d. Judenthums, p. 169 f. 

W. ne BENNETT. 

PASS, PASSAGE, PASSENGER.—The verb to 
pass is both trans. and intransitive. Of its trans. 
use in AV the only meaning demanding attention 
is to exceed, surpass : 2S 16 ‘Thy love to me was 
wonderful, passing the love of women’; 2 Ch 93 
‘King Solomon passed all the kings of the earth 
in riches and wisdom’ (RV ‘ exceeded’); Ezk 3219 
‘Whom dost thou pass in beauty ?’; 1 Es 1 ‘The 
governors ... passed all the pollutions of all 
nations’; Sir 25 ‘The love of the Lord passeth 
all things for illumination’; Eph 31° ‘ The love of 
Christ, which passeth knowledge’; Ph 47 ‘The 
peace of God, which passeth all understanding.’ 
Cf. Gn 26! Tind. ‘There fell a derth in the lande, 
passinge the first derth that fell in the dayes of 
Abraham’; Dt 25° Tind. ‘xl. stripes he shall geve 
him and not passe.’ So the participle as adj. in 
Rhem. NT, Eph 1 ‘That ye may know . . . what 
is the passing greatness of his power.’ A slight 
difference=go beyond, is Pr 8% ‘When he gave to 
the sea his decree, that the waters should not pass 
his commandment’ (ra-ay Xb, RV ‘should not 
transgress his commandment’). 

Intransitively ‘pass’ is used in AV as we now 
use ‘pass away’: Job 14” ‘Thou prevailest for 
ever against him and he passeth’; Ps 148° ‘He 
hath made a decree which shall not pass’; Mt 5% 
‘Till heaven and earth pass’; Mt 24%, Mk 13°, 
Lk 16” (RV always except Job 14” ‘pass away,’ 
which is the usual AV tr. for the verb used). So 
Hamilton, Catechism, fol. xiv, ‘Hevin and erd 
sall pas, bot my word sall nocht pas’; Ja 1” 
Rhem. ‘As the floure of grasse shal he passe.’ Cf. 
also Chaucer, Squieres Tale, 494— 


‘ Why] that I have a leyser and a space, 
Myn harm I wol confessen, ere I pace’; 


and Shaks. K. Lear, V. iii. 314— 


‘Vex not his ghost: O let him pass! he hates him much 
That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer.’ 


A passage is in AV either a ford across a river 
or a mountain pass, except that once the word is 
used for ‘leave to pass,’ Nu 207 ‘Edom refused to 
give Israel passage through his border.’* The 
Heb. is always some form from 12y‘a@bhar, ‘ to cross.’ 
The meaning is ford in Jos 22" ‘at the passage of 
the children of Israel’ (>¥q¥: +32 13y-y, RV ‘on the 
side that pertaineth to the children of Israel’),+ 

* Cf. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. (Selby’s ed. p. 36), 
‘Ag if the multitude, or the wisest for the multitude’s sake, 
were not ready to give passage rather to that which is popular 
and superficial, than to that which is substantial and profound.’ 

+ The AV tr., which is from the Geneva Bible, refers to the 
place where the Israelites crossed the Jordan. But the word 
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Jg 12° °(RV ‘ford’), Jer 51% (RVm ‘ ford’); and 
mountain pass in 1 § 13% 144, Is 10 (all ‘pass’ in 
RV), Jer 22 (RV ‘Abarim,’ which see). Cf. 
Coryat, Crudities, i. 210, ‘There are in Venice 
thirteen ferries or passages.’ Passage occurs also 
in Jth 6’ 7’ of the approach to a city (dvdBaors, RV 
‘ascent’), and in Wis 19!’ of the way to the door 
of a house (dfod0s). Cf. Milton, PZ x. 304— 
‘From hence a passage broad, 
Smooth, easy, inoffensive down to Hell.’ 

Passenger in AV means ‘passer-by,’ not, as 
now, one ‘booked for a journey’: Pr 9 ‘She 
sitteth at the door of his house . . . to call pas 
sengers who go right on their ways’ (3777-2299 spd, 
RV ‘to call to them that pass by ’) ; and Ezk 3912 bis. 
4-15 (onaynz, RV ‘they that pass through’).* Cf. 
Hall, Works, ii. 104, ‘ Not as a passenger did Christ 
walke this way, but as a visitor, not to punish, 
but to heale’; Adams on 2 P 1° ‘The passengers 
in mockery bad Christ come down from the cross.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

PASSION in AV has two meanings. 1. Suffer- 
ing (the lit. sense of Lat. passio; cf. ‘compassion’),+ 
applied to the suffering of our Lord in Ac 1° ‘To 
whom also he showed himself alive after his 
passion’ (wera 7d rabeiy airév). The word is a good 
one (being etymol. connected with zadeiv), it was 
taken by Wyclif from Vulg. post passionem swam, 
goes right through the Eng. versions, and is re- 
tained in RV. Cf. ‘Passion-week.’ But it is the 
only case in which ‘ passion’ was accepted by AV 
from the earlier VSS: see He 29 Wye. ‘Ihesus for 
the passioun of deeth, crowned with glorie and 
honour’ (so Rhem., the rest ‘suffering’); 1 P 12 
Wye. ‘the passiouns that ben in Crist’ (so Tind., 
Cran., Rhem., but Gen., AV ‘sufferings’); 4% 
Wyc. ‘Comyne ye with the passiouns of Crist,’ 
Tind. ‘partetakers of Christes passions,’ so all 
until AV ‘partakers of Christ’s sufferings.’ Also 
in ref. to the believer’s sufferings (in the plu.) Ro 
88 Wyc. ‘I deme that the passiouns of this tyme 
ben not worthi to the glori to comynge,’so Rhem., 
but Tind. and the rest ‘afflictions,’ AV ‘suffer- 
ings’; He 10% Wye. ‘Ye suffriden greet striif of 
passiouns,’ Tind. ‘a greate fyght in adversities,’ 
Rhem. ‘a great fight of passions,’ AV ‘a great 
fight of afflictions.’ It is evident that ‘passion’ in 
the sense of suffering was passing away when AV 
was translated (the Rhem. version follows the 
Vulg. too slavishly). Craik says that Shaks. 
retains the word in this sense only in two or three 
antique expressions. Indeed, except Hamlet, I. i. 
105, ‘Any passion under heaven that does afflict 
our natures,’ the only use in this sense is in strong 
scurrilous exclamations in reference to Christ’s 
last sufferings. Butit is of course found in writers 
of the time and later; cf. Hall, Works, ii. 150— 
‘Jewes and Samaritanes could not abide one 
another, yet here in leprosie they accord, . . . com- 
munity of passion hath made them friends, whom 
even religion disjoyned.’ 

2. Feeling, emotion, only twice in AV, and both 
plural, Ac 14% ‘We also are men of like passions 
with you’ (duoomabe?s éouev duty, RVm ‘of like 
nature’); Ja 5!” Cf. Article i. (in Thirty-nine 
Articles), ‘There is but one living and true God, 
everlasting, without body, parts, or passions.’ 
This is nearly the sense of ‘ passions of sins’ in Ro 
75, AVm and RV for AV ‘motions,’ where it is a 
literal tr. of the Gr. (ra raOjuara Tov apuapricy), 


so tr. means usually ‘the other side,’ as in 18 2613, whence 
LXX dy 7H xipuy vidy 'Iopada, Vulg. contra filios Israel. 

* The Hebrew is difficult, probably corrupt. See Davidson, 
in loc. Some (by changing oa into o73y) translate ‘a valley 
of Abarim.’ This, however, is to enlarge the extent of that 
geographical name on the basis of an cmendation. ’ 

+ Andrewes, Works, ii. 123, ‘Compassion is but passion at 
rebound.’ Cf. also ‘passionless renown’ in the well-known 
hymn. 


—— 
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though the approach is nearer to our modern use 
of ‘passions.’ In the mod. sense RV has intro- 
duced the word also into Ro 1°, Gal 5%4, Col 3°, 
Thess J. HASTINGS. 


PASSOVER.—Our knowledge of the origin and 
early history of the Passover is derived from the 
accounts of the OT, supplemented by the relevant 
material thus far gained from the study of the early 
customs of other Semitic and primitive peoples. 
The most important passages are, of course, found 
in the laws of the Pent., and for our present pur- 
pose we shall accept the generally received con- 
clusions as to the age and authorship of the various 
strata of legislation (see HEXATEUCH). But even 
so, our attempt to trace the history and develop- 
ment of this feast will necessitate considerable 
critical discussion. 


i. Old Testament References. 
A, In the Law and Ezekiel. 
1. JE. 
2. Deuteronomy. 
8. Ezekiel. 
4. P. 
B. In the Historical and Prophetical Writings. 
1. Prophets sys 
2. 9 Kings } Pre-exilie. 
8. The Chronicler. 
C. Résumé. 
ii, Origin and Primitive Significance. 
Name. 
2. Older Views. 
8. The Offering of the Firstborn. 
4 
5 


e 


. A Feast of Atonement. 

. A Blood Covenant. 

. Conclusion. 

iii. The Post-exilic Passover. 
1. Manner of Observance. 
2. Number of Participants. 
3. Time. 

Literature. 
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i. OT REFERENCES.—The passages to be con- 
sidered are—Ex 2318 3475 12)-?7, Dt 16-8, Ezk 4572, 
Ex 121-18. 48-49. Ty 23°, Nu 9*# 2816. Jos 51°, Eos 
PRE) PAPA want (a3 fey JIGY Bie Ke Wayne) OO) foe 
SOO’, LZni Gites 

A. Inthe Law and Ezk.—\. JE.—In the so-called 
‘Second Decalogue’ (Ex 341°?) we have the com- 
mand (*) ‘Thou shalt not offer the blood of my 
sacrifice with leavened bread; neither shall the 
sacrifice of the feast of the Passover (nb=a 20 naz) be 
left until the morning.’ The same prohibition 
appears Ex 23 in the ‘Book of the Covenant’ 
(Ex 20-23%), but instead of the phrase ‘the sacri- 
fice of the feast of the Passover’ we there have 
‘neither shall the fat of my feast (1a 3>n) remain 
all night until the morning.’ Many have held 
that this latter expression has precisely the same 
content as the former, and have thus established 
the entire agreement of the two verses. We should 
then find our feast mentioned in the very oldest 

ortions of the Law. That this is really the case, 
1owever, becomes somewhat doubtful upon closer 
examination. In both sections we have mention 
of the three great feasts of later legislation, which 
are to be kept unto J“—the feast of Unleavened 
Bread, of Weeks, and of Ingathering. And accord- 
ing to subsequent usage it is in connexion with the 
first, the feast of Unleavened Bread, held in the 
month of Abib, the month in which Israel came 
out of Egypt (Ex 23! 3438), that we should expect 
to find mention of the Passover. It might, indeed, 
seem that this was intended in Ex 34%, where, 
breaking the parallelism to the account of Ex 23, 
there is a command regarding the offering of the 
firstborn males of all the herds. One might 
naturally conclude that this sacrifice came at the 
time of the preceding feast. However this may 
be, the ‘ Book of the Covenant’ in its present form 
knows nothing of such a connexion, for there the 
firstborn is to be offered on the eighth day, after 
being seven days with its dam (Ex 22”) ; ef, Ly 


22°7, Nowack et al. make this a later insertion ; 
see Arch. ii. 147, n. 3). Furthermore, there is in 
the ‘Book of the Covenant’ nothing that can be 
legitimately interpreted as a reference to the Pass- 
over. This is certainly true of the expression in 
2318, which one would naturally limit neither to 
the Passover nor to the sacrifice of the firstborn, 
but rather would understand as referring to 
all bloody offerings and as including all feasts. 
Possibly we should so vocalize as to read the 

lural ‘my sacrifices’ and ‘my feasts” (*03), °20 5 cf. 
Dill, -Rys. Com. in loco. In Ex 34% LXX reads 
duuapdrwr pov). As to Ex 34”, where the explicit 
mention of the Passover is met with at present, 
we need to note, first, that the term hagg (nD57 3n) 
is nowhere else in the Pent. applied to the Pass- 
over, but confined mainly, if not exclusively, to 
the three great feasts mentioned above (cf. Driver, 
Deut. p. 188; and on hagg, Wellh. Reste Arab. 
Heidentums, 1897, pp. 68ff. and 79ff.). Such a 
usage (cf. Ezk 45”) as we have here indicates the 
blending of Passover and mazzéth (feast of Un- 
leavened Bread); but in Dt, where this actually 
occurs, we find no such designation for the Easter 
festival as a whole. It may well be, as some 
maintain (Wellh. Proleg.4 p. 84; Benzinger, Arch. 
470 n.; W. R. Smith, Ancyc. Brit. xviii. 343 as 
against RS 221 n.), that the expression is a later 
insertion which makes specific application of the 
more general principle stated in 23!%. If, however, 
we think the passage should be retained and 
assigned to J, as many do (Nowack, /.c. ii. 147, 
n. 3; Bertholet, Deut. p. 50, e¢ al.), then we may 
claim the early occurrence of the name Passover, 
but can not affirm any connexion between it and 
mazzoth. The point of the verse would be, that in 
the case of the Passover, as in that of other animal 
sacrifices, everything in the nature of putrefaction 
must be avoided. It would thus stand as a pre- 
cursor of the kindred Levitical ordinances of later 
times. We find among other primitive peoples 
injunctions of like nature in relation to sacrifice 
(ct. ZS p. 221; Smend, AT Relig.-Gesch. p. 140). 

Ex 12**°7 may be next considered. It states 
how Moses summons the elders, and bids them go 
and kill the Passover, as though such a command 
needed no further explanation. With a bunch of 
hyssop (cf. Ly 144) they are to stain the lintel 
and the doorposts, and no one is to leave his home 
until the morning. All this is to be done because 
J” is to pass through and smite the Egyptians ; but 
where He sees the blood on the doorway He will 
not allow the destroyer to enter. This same cere- 
mony is to_be observed hereafter as a lasting 
memorial. In the Promised Land they are to 
keep it, and a ain its significance to their children. 
They are to tell them it is the sacrifice of the Pass- 
over to J”, who passed over the houses (‘na Sy nos) 
of Israel, and delivered them, when He smote the 
Egyptians. On hearing this the people bow in 
worship and proceed to do as commanded. 

It is generally recognized that we have in this 
section an account not originally belonging to the 
present context, although it seems at first sight to 
fit in admirably with the preceding narrative, and 
to tell how Moses imparted the command to the 
people which he had received from J”. It is, how- 
ever, a very different command in content and ih 
language. The essential details previously given 
(v.2") are not included, and, what is even more 
important, new ones are introduced and emphasized. 
There is no hint that it is the firstborn who are 
slain, no allusion to the paschal meal, but the 
blood ceremonial* is the all-important feature. 
The conception is, that the blood stained on the 
doorway works exemption from destruction for all 

* On the translation threshold in v.22 for basin (71), cf. below, 
ii. 5. 
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within ; but there is no explanation as to how this 
comes about. The resemblance to v.™ may ex- 
plain why the section was inserted here. Whatever 
the source from which it came, the simplicity of 
detail as over against the former account (vy.1"’) 
supports the view of its priority and independence. 
In its essence it may go back to JE, even though, 
as most agree, its present form is later than Dt 
(cf. Wellh. Comp. d. Hex. p. 75; Dill.-Rys. Com. 
pp. 111, 126; Nowack, Arch. ii. 148 n. 1). 

These are the only passages where we can look 
for explicit references in JE. But there are, besides, 
the notices of Israel’s oft-repeated request for per- 
mission to go forth and celebrate a feast in the 
wilderness of Sinai (Ex 318 7!6 825 109 e¢ passim). 
These indicate the existence at this period of a 
festival that may in some way be related to the 
Passover. We return to this question later on (ii. 6). 

2. Deuteronomy.—Here in 1618 we have the 
earliest undisputed explicit reference to our feast 
and use of the word Passover (cf. above, and Wellh. 
Proleg.4 84n.). Its observance, we are told, falls 
in the month of Abib, the month of ears (cf. Ex 
134 23 3438), which is the older name for Nisan 
(Mar.-Apr.), because in this month J” brought 
them out of Egypt at night. At this season they 
are to sacrifice to J” the Passover, consisting of 
sheep and cattle, at the place which He may choose 
for His worship. With the sacrificial meal and 
during seven days they are to eat only unleavened 
bread. This is the bread of affliction, because of 
the trepidation with which they came forth from 
Egypt. So are they to be ever reminded of that 
anxious day. During the seven days no leaven is 
to be allowed to remain within Israel’s borders, and 
of the offerings of the first day none of the flesh is 
‘to be permitted to remain until the morning (cf. 
Ex 23'8 34%). The Passover may not be sacrificed 
at one’s dwelling-place, but only at that place 
which J” shall choose for His worship. There at 
the setting of the sun, at the time when they came 
forth from Egypt, it shall be sacrificed. Sza days 
shall unleavened bread be eaten, and on the seventh 
there shall be a festal gathering to J’, and no work 
shall be done. 

As compared with other legislation, four points 
are especially noteworthy. (a) Instead of merely 
introducing mazzéth (P), the Passover here becomes 
an integral part of it, i.e. the Passover day becomes 
the first day of that feast. It is striking that so 
much attention should be paid in these eight verses 
to this one ordinance, and so little to the further 
regulations. The explanation may be that the 
centralization of all worship in one sanctuary, 
which is the novel and most important feature of 
Deuteronomic legislation, especially affected the 
Passover, and so required more explicit formulation 
(ef. Nowack, Arch. ii. p. 153). But even then 
other difficulties'still remain, and it may be reason- 
ably doubted whether the section stands at present 
in its original form. Vv.*>-4> seem an interpolation 
into the connected account contained in vy.) ? and 
5-7 (ving DV in v.4 would then, of course, be a later 
addition). V.8, which makes further mention of 
mazzoth, seems incongruous in suddenly speaking 
of six days when seven were named before (v.’). 
The stated assembly (nosy) recalls the priestly 
legislation, and contradicts the preceding command 
to return home on the following morning. So it 
seems probable that this apparent blending of the 
two feasts comes from reconstruction by a writer 
of later date than the Deuteronomist.* (6) It is 


* Cf. Steuernagel, ‘Deut.’ in Handkom. He assigns the 
Passover to J and mazzéth to E, and considers all references to 
mazzoth here as later additions after the union of J and E, #.e. 
makes RJE later than D; cf. Bertholet in Kurzer Handcom. ; 
Cornill, Hinieit. p. 25, regards vv.%- 4as an interpolation correct- 
ing v.8; Stade, Gessh, i. 658, thinks vv.14 and 5-8 are irrecon- 
cilable doublets. In support of this, cf. Holzinger, Hea. p. 399. 
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expressly stated and strongly emphasized that the 
Passover is not to be observed as a domestic rite 
in the individual homes, but at the temple in Jeru- 
salem (vy.27>®7), But this does not mean, as we 
see, that it is to take the form of a general offering 
for all (so Ezk), but that it is rather made up of 
the private individual sacrifices (cf. Wellh. Proleg.$ 
p- 89). (¢c) The offering is not limited to a lamb 
(Ex 12), but may be taken from the flock or the 
herd (v.?), To explain this statement in the light 
of later usage, 7.¢. as referring to the private sacri- 
fices alluded to in 2 Ch (30?-*4 357-9), the later 
hagigah (n»3n), or peace-offerings, does violence to 
the text. This would mean the mention of a detail, 
and silence regarding the all-important feature. 
Furthermore, the use of the sing. in vy.* 7 shows 
that the writer has in his mind the sacrifice on the 
Passover evening.* (d) Another point to be noted 
is the manner of preparing the Passover sacrifice. 
It is to be boiled (v.7).+ The OT allusions seem to 
point to this as an early method of preparing sacri- 
fice (Jg 6%, 1 S 238-15; and cf. Ex 23 3426, Dt 1472), 
and some think that this was gradually replaced by 
the more refined mode of roasting (cf. Benzinger, 
Arch, 435, 451; Wellh. Proleg.4 p. 68). The pro- 
hibition of the use of leavened bread is found in the 
three great codes of the Pent., but nowhere else is 
it called the bread of affliction (xy ond). We can 
compare this with the account in Ex 12°49 (JE), 
which is suggested by the expression ‘in trepida- 
tion’ (yr5na Ex 1212). 

3. Ezk 457-*4,—Turning next to Ezk, we find the 
Passover mentioned in a section discussing the 
part of the prince in the feasts and _ sacrifices 
(4517-46), It is assigned to the 14th day of the 
first month, and spoken of as a feast of seven days, 
during which unleavened bread is to be eaten. On 
the first day the prince is to prepare a bullock as a 
sin-offering for himself and the people of the land, 
and otherwise daily a he-goat for this same pur- 
pose. There shall be, besides, a daily burnt-offering 
of seven bullocks and seven rams, with an accom- 
panying daily offering of fourteen ephahs of meal 
(509°6 lit.), and fourteen hins of oil (84°98 lit.). 
This is such a large quantity that Cornill would 
so correct as to make it indicate the amount for 
the entire seven days; but it is probably better 
explained by Ezk’s conception of the fruitfulness 
of the land in the new age. The sacred year is 
here clearly divided into halves, and so the sug- 
gestion (Smend, Bertholet) that v.72 has been 
corrected according to Ex 1218 (Ly 235, Nu 28}%), 
seems in place, especially as the text has been dis- 
turbed (myaw for nyaw). The parallelism of the 
feasts makes probable an original reading, ‘In 
the first month, on the jifteenth day of the month, 
ye shall have the Passover’ (cf. Bertholet, Com. in 
loco). The Passover appears with the atoning 
significance which Ezk puts into all the cultus. 
This is manifested especially in the sin-offering, 
which is not elsewhere so connected with it. The 
festival is to be celebrated throughout at the central 
sanctuary, whereas Dt seems to demand this ex- 
pressly for only the first part. The daily sacrifice 
is accurately defined, and the record is otherwise 
more explicit than Dt in naming not only the 
month, but in giving further the exact day. As 
in Dt, itis a seven-day festival, and mazzéth is so 
blended with the Passover as almost to lose its 


* Of. Driver, Com. p. 191; Bertholet, Com. p. 50; Wellh. 
Proleg.4 p. 99; Nowack, Arch. ii. p. 153, n. 1. J. Miller 
(Kritischer Versuch tiber d. Ursprung u. d. gesch. Entwicklung 
d. Pesach- u. Mazzothfestes, Bonn, 1884) makes this a later 
custom than P. Against this see Dill.-Rys. Com. 

+ wa, primarily ‘to become ripe,’ but is the usual word (in 
Piel) for boiling, so used in related dialects. The later (har- 
monizing?) expression WN2 7W2 (2 Oh 351%) cannot count 
against this usage. The usual verb for roasting is H28; cf. 
Driver, in loco ; and Nowack, Arch. ii. 153, n. 3. 
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identity. ‘There is no mention of a Passover lamb 
or of any private celebration whatever. It is 
rather the sacrifice of the community offered by 
the prince for himself and the people. 

4, Ly 23°, Ex 121-18 43-51, Nu gl-l4 9816, Jos 51°.— 
As we pass to the body of law assigned to the 
priestly stratum, we can begin with the ‘Law of 
Holiness’ (Lv 17-26), which is supposed to embody 
in a later modified form an earlier independent 
body of law. A very close relationship clearly exists 
between this section and Ezk, but as a whole it 
is probably later (but see the discussion of this 
point in Driver, LOT® 147ff., and the literature 
there cited). All that bears on our subject is 
confined to the simple statement that the Pass- 
over, as the opening festival of the year, is to be 
held on the evening of the 14th of the first month 
(23°). Apparently it is mentioned only for the 
sake of completeness in the enumeration of the 
feasts, and presupposes the fuller legislation of 
Ex 12. 

Ex 12" explains the origin of the Passover, 
and gives details not elsewhere mentioned. While 
they are yet in Egypt, the LORD speaks to Moses 
and Aaron, and directs that they reckon the current 
month as the first month of the year. In antici- 
pation of what is to come, they are to command 
all the congregation to take, on the tenth day of 
the month, lambs according to their families. 
Where the family is too small to dispose of a lamb, 
the head of the household is to unite with his 
neighbour, and they together are to take one, the 
number thus included and the capacity for con- 
sumption of each member being taken into account. 
A lamb or a kid may be taken, but it shall be a 
perfect animal (so usually for sacrifices, ef. Ly 22), 
a male (cf. Lv 1*- 2°), and one year old (cf. Lv 227’; 
for all these points cf. Benzinger, Arch. 451 et 
passim). It shall be kept until the 14th of 
the month, and then all the congregation shall 
slay it (i.e. each his lamb) at the evening hour. 
With the blood they are to stain the lintel and 
doorposts of the house in which the feast is held. 
The flesh shall be eaten that night with unleavened 
cakes and bitter herbs. It may not be eaten raw 
or boiled, but roasted, the victim being kept intact 
with head, legs, and inwards. All remnants shall 
be burned that night, and no part left till morning. 
The participants are to eat in haste, prepared for 
a@ journey, with their flowing garments girt about 
them, their sandals bound on, their staves in their 
hands. For this is the feast of the LorD’s Pass- 
over, who saith, ‘I will pass through the land of 
Egypt this night, and smite all the firstborn of man 
and beast. And against all the gods of Egypt will 
IT execute judgment. Iam the LorD.’ The blood 
shall be a sign to mark the houses where Israel 
dwells, and into these the destroying plague shall 
not enter when the LorRD smites Egypt. In 
vy.**-51 comes an added ordinance as to those who 
may observe the Passover. The context implies that 
this was given in Succoth, apparently because of 
the presence of the mixed multitude (v.%8); but all 
the allusions show that the observance in the 
Holy Land is especially intended. No foreigner, 
sojourner, or hired servant may eat the Passover. 
Only the circumcised are to be admitted under an 
circumstances. If a stranger be circumcised wate 
all the males of his household, and thus becomes 
identified with the Jewish nation, he may observe 
it. So also circumcised servants are to be included, 
for all Israel must observe it. In v.* we have 
repeated, from the previous section, the particulars 
which serve to lay emphasis on the idea of unity 
which is here throughout made so prominent. 
Vv. would seem to mean that ever after they 
observed the Passover as here directed. V.! repeats 
41», and is not in place at present. 


In Nu 9!“ another law is added. The date of 
this is given as the first month of the second year 
after the Exodus. In obedience to the command 
of J” given through Moses, they observe the Pass- 
over. But some who were ceremonially unclean 
by reason of contact with a dead body are excluded, 
and they come to ask why they must be deprived 
of their share in the sacrifice. Moses seeks in- 
structions from J”, and receives command that any 
who are unclean at the Passover season, or who 
are absent on a journey, shall observe it on the 
14th day of the second month in the same manner 
as the regular Passover is observed. Several 
details are repeated (vv."-!”): unleavened bread 
and bitter herbs are to be eaten with it ; nothing 
shall remain until the morning, and no bone is to 
be broken. If a man who is not hindered in either 
of the above ways fails to keep the Passover, he 
is to be cut off from the nation. Strangers must 
observe the same regulations that are binding for 
the Jews. 

Once more—and again apparently for the sake 
of completeness—we find an allusion to the Pass- 
over in Nu 28". The section deals with regular 
and special sacrifices ; but since there are no temple 
sacrifices in the case of the Passover, only the 
mention of its occurrence on the 14th of the first 
month was needed. 

The same writer records in Jos 5" the first Pass- 
over in Canaan. At the close of the wandering 
in the wilderness, after the renewal of circum- 
cision, it is celebrated on the 14th of the month 
while they are encamped at Gilgal. 

These accounts of P, which we have thus 
brought into review, show certain divergences 
from the ordinances of the previous writers, and 
reveal a wealth of detail not elsewhere found. As 
over against Dt (as it now stands) and Ezk, the 
Passover is always carefully distinguished from 
mazz6th, which begins on the following day. The 
celebration is domestic, and not apparently at all 
connected with the central sanctuary. In Dt we 
found the time given simply as the month of Abib. 
P does not use this name, but calls it the first 
month, and gives the exact day; in both these 
particulars agreeing with the present form of Ezk. 
Why the lamb was chosen on the tenth day, so long 
in advance, we are not told. Possibly it is because 
of the significance attached to the decad among 
ancient peoples (cf. Nowack, Arch. ii. p. 172, n. 3; 
Ideler, Chronol. i. p. 279, on Attic month), or it 
may be to fit into some scheme giving this day a 
special significance like that of the corresponding 
day of the seventh month celebrated as New Year’s 
Day (Lv 25°, Ezk 40'), and then as the Day of 
Atonement (Lv 16”). The killing of the lamb and 
the staining of the doorway was probably done 
by the father of the house. This feature is made 
of less importance than in 127! and there is no 
mention of the hyssop. The significance of the 
command to roast the lamb whole with all its 
members, and to consume it before the morning, 
may be made to consist either in the desire to keep 
its parts from profanation, or to emphasize the idea 
of its unity, 2.e. as a single sacrifice valid for all 
in the common group which partake of it (ef. Bahr, 
Symboltk, p. 635). ‘The command to roast might 
be explained along these same lines, as also the 
prohibition of the earlier mode of boiling. Eating 
the flesh raw would mean the eating of the blood, 
which was always forbidden (e.g. Ly 75), With 
this and the other details noted above we can 
compare the accounts of certain Arab sacrifices, 
where a camel was killed and devoured—skin, 
bones, entrails, and all—in wild haste, between 
the appearance of the day-star and sunrise (cf. RS 
p. 338 ff.; Well. Reste d. Arab. Heid.? 119 ff.). In our 
account, of course, all are dressed and eat in haste, 
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that they may avail themselves of the opportunity 
for flight which will follow the impending plague. 
The bitter herbs (Ex 128, Nu 91) are not explained. 
They may have at first been used as relishes, apart 
from any atoning significance or reference to the 
suffering in Egypt which later rabbinical writers 
gave them.* In P the covenant idea is made 
especially prominent. So at the first Passover, 
and so also at each recurrence of the festival, when 
this covenant is renewed. This explains why only 
those who have entered into the unity of the nation 
by circumcision can participate ; and, on the other 
hand, why any one who does not so participate is to 
be cut off from the nation. To meet emergencies 
which might work injustice,—such as necessary 
absence on a journey, ceremonial impurity arising 
from contact with the dead,—a second opportunity 
is given on the 14th of the succeeding month. 

B. In the Historical and Prophetical Books.—1. 
The Prophetical Writings.—Outside the Hexateuch 
there is no explicit mention of the observance of 
a Passover until after the discovery of Dt(B.c. 621). 
For the time of the earlier kings, indeed, none of 
the feasts are explicitly mentioned except Taber- 
nacles ; but others together with the Passover may 
be included in such general statements regarding 
feasts as we find, e.g. Hos 2" 9°, Am 57! 81°, and 
Is 29! (‘add year to year: let the feasts come 
round’). Some (Nowack, Arch. ii. P. 149) find an 
almost certain reference in Hos 12% @° <I will yet 
again make thee to dwell in tents, as in the days of 
the solemn (7.e. fixed) feast.? And this is more 
probable than that the reference is to Tabernacles 
(Wellh. Die kl. Propheten*, p. 126f., excludes this 
passage from Hosea. He does not think it suits the 
threat there expressed ; cf. Nowack, Arch. ii. 155, 
Ti) 

In Is 30 the allusion to the Passover was 
formerly considered (Dill. Del. e¢ al.) to be beyond 
question, but at present it is thought by many 
others to refer to the night preceding the New 
Year’s feast (see art. TIME; cf. Duhm, Com. p. 
203; Budde, ZA W, 1891, p. 200). 

2. The Historical Writings (pre-exilic). — Here 
we find our first reference in 2 K 237-*3 ‘And the 
king commanded all the eae saying, Keep the 
Passover unto J” your God, as it is written in this 
book of the covenant. Surely there was not kept 
such a Passover from the days of the judges that 
judged Israel, nor in all the days of the kings of 
Israel, nor of the kings of Judah; but in the 
eighteenth (cf. 22°) year of king Josiah was this 
Passover kept to J” in Jerusalem.’ There seems 
little doubt that this celebration under Josiah was 
novel, above all else, in following the law in Dt 16, 
and thus being celebrated at the central sanctu- 
ary. Such a fact would give ample reason for 
the extraordinary character assigned to it. The 
extreme brevity of the notice may be due to later 
curtailment (cf. Benzinger, ‘K6nige,’ in Kurzer 
Handcom. 194ff.). This is the only explicit 
reference to a Passover before the Exile. There 
are, to be sure, notices in 2 Ch (8? (?) 30. 35) of 
Passovers during this time, but these very probably 
reflect the usages of the writer’s own age, and 
cannot be classed along with the passage in 2 K. 
The most that can be deduced from them is that 
the Chronicler may have found in his sources 
mention of Passovers on the occasions where he 
gives his fuller descriptions. 

3. The Historical Writings (post-exilic).—In Ezr 
619 20 (in Heb.) we have an account of how the 
returned exiles celebrated the feast. The Levites 
killed the lambs at this time, not only for them- 


* On meaning, herbs used, etc., cf. Dill.-Rys. Com. Ex, p. 117f.; 
Nowack, Arch. ii. p. 173, n. 4; and Tract Pesachim. Dr. W. M. 
Patton, in conversation, expressed it as his opinion that the 
herbs represented an original vegetable offering from the 
pastures of the herds. 
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selves, but for the priests and the rest of the com- 
munity as well. This is also made to be the case, 
in part at least, in 2Ch. There in ch. 30 is a de- 
scription of a Passover in Hezekiah’s reign. For 
this the king sends out an especial summons (v.?) ; 
and since they could not arrange for it in the first 
month it is held in the second (Nu 9%), as is also 
the feast of mazzéth (v.48). It is explained that it 
is because some were not purified according to the 
law, that the Levites kill the lambs for them (v.2”, 
but ef. v.18). The priests receive the blood from 
the Levites and sprinkle it on the altar. An 
exception is made to the usual requirements, and 
all present are allowed to eat the Passover, 
although not purified according to the law. The 
following feast of seven days is extended yet 
another seven; and we are told that since Solo- 
mon’s time such a festival had not been held in 
Jerusalem (v.*5), 2Ch 35! gives an extended 
description of the same Passover under Josiah, 
mentioned in 2 K 23. In this instance the impli- 
cation seems to be that the Levites kill the lambs 
for all (v.°). The priests receive the blood and 
sprinkle it on the altar (v.!!) as before, and as was 
usual in the case of other sacrifices. The Levites 
skinned the lambs, and apparently the other sacri- 
ficial animals as well (vv.!!:!2). Here the writer 
tells us that since the days of Samuel the prophet 
no Passover like to this one had been kept. This 
same account with modifications is reproduced in 
the opening chapter of 1 Es. (For a comparison of 
the text of 2 Ch with the Greek of 1 Es see ZA W, 
1899, p. 234 ff.). 

C. Résumé.—We have thus in our OT Canon 
notices that take us down to the Greek era, and 
range back over documents falling within a period 
of some six centuries. For the earlier ones there 
are only the briefest notices, which do not justify 
many deductions, even if accepted in their present 
form. But it is extremely probable that our feast 
continued to be observed during all this time in the 
Southern, even if not so generally in the Northern 
kingdom. Many of the rites mentioned by the 
later writers were certainly of very ancient origin. 
In Dt, in the last quarter of the 7th cent., we 
get on undisputed ground. In this first extended 
account, the strong emphasis on the historical 
significance of the Passover is especially marked. 
It commemorates the emancipation from Egypt, 
the day of the nation’s birth. The domestic 
character, which it probably possessed originally, 
disappears, but not the individual idea, which is 
so far retained that we still have separate sacri- 
fices. There continues to be room for much of the 
spontaneity and joyousness that belong to a volun- 
tary celebration. At this time it would seem it 
either stood by itself or introduced the mazzéth 
feast as later.—We find our next notices after a 
half century in the ideal portrayal of Ezekiel. 
Here the memorial significance gives way to the 
piacular conception which grows out of Ezekiel’s 
exalted view of J”s holiness. The indwidual 
element disappears in the collective idea of the 
nation. Thus it comes that the Passover loses 
its distinctive character, and is taken up and em- 
bodied in the general class of sacrifices. It is 
accurately dated so as to fit into his scheme of the 
sacred year. All this falls within Ezekiel’s vision 
of Israel’s future restoration, and so his notice 
serves to emphasize the importance of the Passover 
in the religious life of the people. From a his- 
torical point of view, the account is not so much 
valuable in itself as it is in marking the transition 
from Dt to the priestly document. 

During the Exile the Passover was probably 
one of the few observances still possible to the 
Jews, and must have greatly aided in keeping 
alive religious faith and hope. The memory of 
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the deeds once done for the fathers would become 
the ground of assurance of that inevitable future 
when J”s promise to His chosen people would be 
realized. ‘The commemorative side would be thus 
developed, the more so as any connexion with the 
sacrificial cultus was, of course, impossible. Justas 
in later days, after the destruction of the temple, so 
now they would love to linger long, on this night, 
recalling the past and thinking of the future. The 
fact that in P the Passover is seen to be in its 
essential nature a sacrifice, and yet is so unlike all 
other sacrifices, may be due in large measure to 
the development and strengthening of the domestic 
and historical features during this period. We 
might then understand in part the departure from 
the view of the Deuteronomist. Undoubtedly, the 
Passover assumes a new prominence in P. In 
many points there is a close connexion with Ezekiel, 
but there is greater amplification and much that 
differs. Not only is the day definitely fixed, but 
all the minute details of observance are added. 
With this writer, further, it is not merely a 
memorial, but it was instituted beforehand as a 
means of accomplishing deliverance, and thus 
gains a deeper historical meaning. It is in the 
first instance the saving deed itself (cf. Wellh. 
Proleg.4 p. 100).—The Chronicler gives us our last 
notices in the Canon. By him the priestly legis- 
lation is usually followed, as it is throughout the 
norm of post-exilic worship; but in the case of 
the Passover a striking preference is given to the 
ordinances of Dt. The sacrificial character again 
comes into prominence, possibly under the growing 
influence of worship in one sanctuary. 

ii. ORIGIN AND PRIMITIVE SIGNIFICANCE.— 
Whatever differences there may be in our OT 
records as to the manner of observing the Pass- 
over, we have seen that it is uniformly associated 
with and commemorative of the deliverance from 
Egypt. Of its meaning to the Israel of historic 
time there can be no question. But do we thus 
arrive at the real explanation of its origin and primi- 
tive significance? Our accounts in their present 
form are, of course, an inadequate explanation for 
the institution of an entirely new feast. So much 
is mentioned as well understood that we see it 
must have been firmly rooted in the national life 
when the writers lived. In view of this fact; in 
view of the many features which seem to point to 
something behind the interpretation given to 
them ; in view of what we find in the observances 
of related peoples, so far as these are known to us ; 
and in view of the development in the case of all 
the other great feasts, and the historical interpre- 
tation which came to be given them,—it is probable 
that we have here another instance in which Israel’s 
religion takes up, transforms, and appropriates an 
existing institution. We might expect to find some 
starting-point for conjecture in the name Passover, 
but it proves of little aid. ? 

1, Name.—no2, J.-Aram. xno, Syr. bo 42, and 


hence rdoxa (2 Ch, Jer 38 (31)§ gacéx ; Jos. several 
times ¢doxa. Later derivatives racydfw, macxdrt0s, 
macxadtkol). The root no>* appears in what are 
usually regarded as two distinct verbs: (1) ‘to 
pass over’ in sense of sparing, with the prepos. by 
Ex 12}5- 2.27, and without Is 315, cf. nppm 1K 54; 


(2) ‘to be lame,’ ‘to limp’ (cf. =u, 24), 1K 


18?, Pi. 187° (‘ dance’ ?), Niph. 28 44, For the first, 
from which the noun Passover is derived, there is 
no means of gaining a primitive meaning (so 
Wellh., Benzinger, e¢ al.). It is undoubtedly an 


¥, 
old word. In Syriac wD means to be joyous, 


* Ewald would trace to root DD Salvere, and from this 
derive other meanings. 
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which might give the idea of festal rejoicing, and 
this would be the most we could infer as to a 
primal conception. The name Passover is used in 
a twofold way, (a) of the feast, (b) of the sacrifice 
at that time (in 2 Ch we meet the plural ovnos). It 
is made the object of various verbs. So of avy 
‘to keep the feast of the Passover’ (¢.g. Ex 12%) ; 
nnw ‘to kill the Passover’ (e.g. Ex 12”); nar ‘to 
sacrifice the Passover’ (¢.g. Dt 167); wz dyia ‘to 
roast the Passover’ (2 Ch 35%); 28 ‘to eat the 
Passover’ (e.g. Ex 12%), (On no5q an cf. above, 1. 
4a) 

2. otder Views.—From the many conjectures 
regarding the pre- Mosaic Passover there are 
several which do not commend themselves at 
present sufficiently to warrant more than a brief 
mention. George (Die Jiid. Feste, p. 239) starts 
from the root no5 and makes it a commemorative 
feast of the passage of the Red Sea. Redslob 
(Hamburger Gymnasial Programm, 1856) regarded 
it as a shepherd’s festival celebrated in the pas- 
tures on the night before the Exodus (‘ Ein in der 
Nacht vor dem Auszug der Hirten auf die Triften 
gefeiertes Hutfest’). Von Bohlen (Gen. p. 140 ff.) 
and Vatke (Bibl. Theol. i. p. 492ff.) make it the 
celebration of the entrance of the sun into the zodi- 
acal sign Aries, and so many others have connected 
it with the spring. (See Kalisch, Ha, p. 184ff.; 
Dill.-Rys. Hx, p. 120ff.). There have been from 
time to time views connecting the early rite with 
human sacrifice (cf. Kalisch, /.c. 186 ff.). 

3. Offering of the Firstborn.—This is the view at 
present most widely accepted, and perhaps best 
set forth by Wellhausen in the chapter of his Pro- 
legomena dealing with the whole question of the 
feasts (4th ed. pp. 82-117; cf. also p. 358 f.).* 
This holds that, in the main, the Passover was the 
sacrifice of the firstborn. The simple and natural 
meaning and occasion of the feasts is to be found 
in the statement of Gn 4%>-4 ‘And Abel was a 
keeper of sheep, but Cain was a tiller of the 
ground. And in the process of time it came to 
pass, that Cain brought of the fruit of the ground 
an offering unto the Lorp. And Abel, he also 
brought of the firstlings of his flock.’ The Pass- 
over is the shepherd’s offering, given in thankful 
recognition that the fruitfulness of the herd is 
from J”. That the firstborn belong to J” is a 
primitive ordinance, and it is pointed out that in 
our present accounts such an offering is closely 
connected with the Passover (Ex 13” ‘Thou 
shalt set apart unto the Lorp all that openeth the 
womb... the males shall be the Lorp’s,’ Dt 15!9*- 
16"), This custom, it is said, can alone explain 
the remarkable choice made by the plague in 
smiting the firstborn. Because Pharaoh prevents 
the bringing of this offering which is due, J” takes 
the firstborn of the Egyptians. The oft-repeated 
demand is to let the people go to keep a feast 
in the wilderness with cattle and sheep (Ex 338 
7S 8% e¢ passim). For this purpose they borrow 
the ornaments from the Egyptians. Thus in 
reality the feast was the occasion of the Exodus, 
if only the ostensible one, and not the Exodus of 
the feast, as would appear from the accounts 
in Dt and Ex 13. (For Ex 1316 is held by Well- 
hausen to belong in its present form to a Deutero- 
nomic editing). And he concludes that, while a 
slight inclination to assign a historical motive to 
the Passover may possibly be traced earlier, this 
first actually occurs in Dt. This is apparently 
due to the fact that in the older tradition the 
feast explains the occasion and time of the Exodus. 
Then comes the change that the slaying of the 
Egyptians is the reason for offering the firstborn ; 

* Cf. also in this connexion J. Miiller, Kyvitischer Versuch 


tiber den Ursprung und die geschichtliche Entwicklung des 
Pesach- und Mazzothfestes, Bonn, 1884. 
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and the time is in the spring, because the Exodus 
took, place then. Then in P comes the further 
change that the connexion of the Passover with the 
sacrifice of the firstborn is lost to view. Itis no 
longer based on the fact that J” slew the firstborn 
of the Egyptians, but it was instituted before the 
Exodus, that He might spare the firstborn of Israel. 

4. A Feast of Atonement.—Another line of con- 
jecture starts from the piacular ritual appearing 
in both the accounts of Ex 12. We have seen 
that the second section there (vv.”1-2’) deals almost 
exclusively with the blood ceremonial. F. C. 
Baur (Tisbinger Zischr. f. Theol. 1832, p. 40 ff.) 
connects the feast with that celebrated in India, 
Persia, Asia Minor, and Egypt at the time of the 
vernal equinox. The Passover sacrifice is offered 
in place of the firstborn of men, and is thus essen- 
tially a sacrifice of atonement. Cf. vay in Ex 132 
(JE) with the use of the same word in connexion 
with the rite of Molech in such passages as Ly 181, 
2K 23, Jer 32%, Dillmann in his Com. on Ex 
and Ly (p. 636 and cf. 121, ed. by Ryssel, Leipzig, 
1897) regards the Passover as an offering of recon- 
ciliation and purification, introducing the equi- 
noctial festival. The connexion with the Exodus 
came from the fact that Israel left Egypt at this 
season. Contiguity in time also explains the later 
association with mazzdth. 

In the same way Ewald (Antiquities of Israel, 
p. 352 ff.) affrms—‘from the earliest times an 
atonement offering was an indispensable con- 
stituent of every Spring festival.’ It comes at a 
time when there is serious reflexion and anxious 
care for the unknown future, and so man felt 
himself impelled to offer ‘sacrifices of purification 
and reconciliation, not alone on account of par- 
ticular transgressions of which he knew himself 
to be guilty, but also to secure the Divine ex- 
emption and grace generally on the occasion of 
this uncertain transition, so that, as it were, if, 
during the new year, his god were to visit him 
and call him to account, he might not slay him, 
as he perhaps deserved, but might graciously pass 
him over.’ The lamb was accordingly ‘unmis- 
takably an expiatory offering,’ and the streaking 
of the doorway with blood was ‘to make atone- 
ment for the whole house and all who were con- 
tained therein celebrating the festival.’ 

Schultz in his OY Theol. (Eng. tr. i. p. 364) 
presents much the same view, although he admits 
the possibility that it ‘may originally have been 
the feast of the firstlings of the cattle.’ 

5. A Blood Covenant.—In the OT Theol. of 
Kayser-Marti we find a somewhat different pre- 
sentation. Here (2nd ed., Strassburg, 1894, p. 
87f.) it is maintained that originally the Passover 
was unconnected with the Spring or the First- 
born, but was rather a celebration by means of 
which one secured his house from all harm in 
times of pestilence. This was effected by the 
blood ceremonial which brought one into the 
closest relations with his divinity, and so, as he 
believed, secured him from all danger. The 
application of blood to the doorway suggests that 
the house divinities (Hausgétter) who dwelt there 
are possibly the ones whose protection was sought.” 
Bile & Trumbull (The Threshold Covenant, p. 203 ff.) 
holds that the Passover goes back to a rite, which 
he seeks to trace among many peoples, of a cove- 
nant welcome given to a guest, or to a bride or 
bridegroom in marriage, ‘by the outpouring of 
blood on the threshold of the door, and by staining 
the doorway itself with the blood of the covenant.’ 
The Passover sacrifice was, then, the threshold 


* One is reminded in this connexion of the presentation in the 
Bk. of Jubilees (4915)—‘ And no plague shall come upon them 
in this year (7.¢. any year) to kill and destroy them, if they 
observe the Passover at its season according to its ordinance’ 
(cf. further, Ex 5%b), 
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cross-over sacrifice which marked the welcome of 
J” to the household. The idea was familiar, and 
so needed no explanation when commanded for 
the night of the deliverance (Ex 12). He would 
translate ‘threshold’ (40) rather than ‘basin’ in 
Ex 12”, as is done in the LXX and Vulg. (cf. 
op. citat. p. 206ff.). The sacrifice killed is one 
of welcome,* and J” honours this by covenanting 
with those who proffer it; where He is not so 
welcomed, His executioner enters. The firstborn 
of the Egyptians are taken, since it was a common 
thought of primitive peoples ‘that the first-fruits 
of life in any sphere belonged of right to God or 
the gods,’ and so His taking them is evidence that 
the gods of Egypt could not protect them. The 
Egyptian Passover was in the eyes of the people the 
rite of marriage between J” and Israel. The ‘stamp 
of the red hand of the bridegroom is the certifica- 
tion of the covenant union, at the doorway of the 
family.’ But since here Israel is the virgin, the 
hyssop (Ex 12”), 7.e. the tree or bush as a feminine 
symbol, is used for this purpose. In his earlier 
work, The Blood Covenant, Trumbull suggests that 
in the rite of circumcision it was Abraham and 
his descendants who supplied the blood of the 
covenant, while in the Passover sacrifice it was 
the Lord who commanded the substitute blood in 
token of His blood-covenanting (p. 351, cf. 230 ff.). 

6. Conclusion. —In the Passover we probably 
have one of Israel’s oldest feasts. It is the only 
one represented in the OT as established before 
the Exodus. The only other occasion that could 
at all be compared to it in the matter of age 
would be the feast at sheep-shearing (1 S 252,2S 
13%; cf. H. P. Smith’s Com. in loco). Both point 
to the nomad stage of development, and may 
well date from those early days. All expositors, 
whatever their lines of conjecture, agree in recog- 
nizing this. Many of the writers cited above do 
not advance their views to the exclusion of all 
others, although that is true of some, but rather 
as setting forth that which they think was of 
central significance in the primitive Passover. In 
valuing any of these theories we must always dis- 
tinguish between the facts at the foundation and 
the brilliant reconstruction that imagination has 
built upon them, and by so doing we shall prob- 
ably conclude that it is extremely hazardous to 
attempt anything like a complete picture of the 
primitiwe Passover. For the Passover of historic 
times this result will doubtless be ultimately so 
far attained that there will be general agreement ; 
but for the earlier age we must be content to note 
the separate features which the existing material 
preserves to us, and to recognize them as such. 
We shall probably in this way approximate more 
nearly to the truth. For it would not be strange 
if the Passover which we know, combined in itself 
features belonging to an original feast of much 
larger proportions, or rather if it had taken up 
into itself in the course of time various features 
from what were in reality different festivals. As 
within the period covered by our records we find 
modifications coming in from time to time, so it 
undoubtedly was earlier, although not with the 
same rapidity or to the same extent. In this 
way it is quite possible that certain particulars, 
which now receive little notice more than the 
mere mention, at one time had a much greater 
importance. Recalling what seem to be the 
most important features of this primitive festival, 
we may note—(qa) the time of its celebration, 
namely, the vernal equinox. This is not unim- 
portant or accidental. It suggests a connexion 
with the changing seasons, and affords a legitimate 


* He cites the custom of modern Jews of opening the outer 
door at a certain stage of the feast, and placing an extra cup 
and chair, 
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basis for those hypotheses cited above, which give 
especial recognition to this feature. The fact that 
so many other peoples celebrate this occasion lends 
credibility to such a view. Of course, however, 
we cannot be certain that we do not have here a 
feature of lesser antiquity than some one of the 
others. The further observance at the middle of 
the month and at night, indicates an almost 
certain connexion with the full moon. Later on, 
in Israel and outside, the new moon was apparently 
much more regarded, but not to the entire exclusion 
of the full moon (Dill.-Ryssel on Lv, p. 632 ff.). 

(6) In the older days a feast seems always to 
have meant a sacrifice. And we have found both 
these conceptions embodied in the Passover, 
the festal side being very evident, and the sacri- 
ficial hardly less so. The fact that it does not 
conform in its details to any one of the later 
classes of Levitical sacrifices, cannot be made an 
objection to such a view. For here we go back to 
a time when all such requirements were as yet 
undeveloped. All the later treatment of the 
Passover, as well as most of the terms applied to 
it (cf. above), indicate throughout such a concep- 
tion of its significance. 

(c) As a sacrifice, the piacular side stands out 
in the present accounts with especial prominence. 
For the blood ceremonial (cf. Ex 12) can hardly 
have any other meaning. In it a practice from 
the early tribal life seems to be preserved to us. 
We see that blood had much the same significance 
in worship in. the case of Israel as was given to 
it by other peoples. Developments of this same 
conception could then be found in the many later 
rites of blood: the pouring, the sprinkling, and 
the staining. Trumbull’s books greatly help one 
to see how this could come about. At the same 
time, as a sacrifice the Passover has another side, 
no less important and no less primitive (cf. RS 
p. 239 e¢ passim). It ranks with the shélamém 
or peace - offerings, where the common meal is 
central, as the means of establishing or renewing 
the covenant with God and with one another. 

We have seen how P gave marked emphasis to 
this sacramental side. And this cannot be made 
to conflict with the previous aspect or to exclude 
it. The fact that the sin-offering of later times 
could not be used for such a meal, cannot be made 
a norm for practice at this early stage. Rather 
one could urge, as some do, the probability that 
in the case of all sacrifices the blood then found 
some such application. And in saying this we must 
remember that it by no means implies that the 
words atonement and reconciliation need to have 
the same serious content that a later age gave to 
them. Originally offered as all other sacrifices, 
we should expect no other priest than the head of 
the family. 

(ad) If we keep within the bounds of our records, 
it can hardly be denied that the sacrifices at this 
feast were for the most part, if not entirely, the 
jirstborn. Such an offering is mentioned in the 
oldest portions of the law, and is closely associated 
with those passages dealing with the Passover. 
In view of the previous discussion, we need at 
present merely mention this aspect (cf. ii. 3). 

(e) It seems, furthermore, to be an undoubted 
part of the old tradition, that the Exodus was 
closely connected with the observance of this 
ancient feast. In the case of P there is, to be 
sure, a demand for complete release, but otherwise 
there is no indication that the Israelites gave any 
hint of their intention not to return. The demand 
which Moses and Aaron repeatedly urge upon 
Pharaoh is—‘ Thus saith J” the God of Israel, Let 
my people go, that they may hold a feast unto me 
in the wilderness . . . let us go, we pray thee, 
three days’ journey into the wilderness, and sacri- 


fice unto J” our God, lest he fall upon us with 
pestilence or with sword’ (Ex 5**). With young 
and old, with its sons and its daughters, with its 
flocks and its herds, Israel seeks to go forth into the 
Sinaitic peninsula to hold a feast unto the Lord 
(Ex 10°), That they should ask to do so, does not 
apparently seem a strange or unintelligible demand 
to the king. Possibly because such religious pil- 
grimages, which were a frequent occurrence with 
later Semitic peoples, were not unusual in those 
earlier times (cf. Dillmann, Zz. p. 46f.). 

Such a feast as this need not, of course, be the 
Passover; much less the prototype of the later 
mazzéth (so Dill. in loc. p. 636). But that it stood 
in close relation to the Passover and the sacrifice 
of the firstborn, seems an almost necessary con- 
clusion from the OT accounts. 

Such are the features which the Passover seems 
to include within itself. But to give the name 
Passover especial application to any particular one 
of them in this early time does not seem warranted, 
for we have no means of judging of its age or mean- 
ing. It may have belonged originally to some 
particular part, or may have been the designation 
of the entire feast or series of feasts. In any case 
it has come to stand for a most important recur- 
ring occasion in the early nomad life of Israel, one 
that was possibly then what the feast of Taber- 
nacles was for the early agricultural life—the Feast. 
The very fact that it survived the many changes 
attending the passing from this nomad to the 
agricultural stage, as well as later changes hardly 
less revolutionary, points to something deeply 
rooted in the popular life and tradition. From 
first to last it keeps this character of a people’s 
feast, and reforms which failed to recognize this 
feature could not be ultimately successful. Such 
a celebration could well be the occasion of the 
Exodus, and this supposition affords adequate 
explanation for the subsequent traditions. That 
the old character should become merged in the 
memorial significance, was to be expected in the 
face of the new life and institutions. Contiguity 
in time seems the best explanation for its associa- 
tion with mazzéth, which always remains really 
distinct. 

iii, THE Post-ExILic PAsSOVER.—1l. Manner of 
Observance.—The practice subsequent to the return 
from captivity, as we have seen in 2 Ch and Ezra, 
conformed more closely to Dt than to P. This is 
borne out by the extra-canonical sources (esp. 
Tract Pesachim, Josephus, Bk. of Jubilees). Many 
details in Ex 12 were interpreted as intended only 
for the ELgyptian Passover (ns) mod) as over 
against the permanent Passover, which future 
generations were to observe (mS mo» or pwr nop 
as distinguished from the second or little Passover 
*w mos). Such features were (a) the selection of 
the lamb on the 10th day ; (0) the slaughter at the 
home ; (¢) the sprinkling of blood on the doorposts; 
(d) the admission of those who might be Levitically 
impure ; (¢) the haste indicated in dress and manner 
of eating (vc. standing); (f) lodging where the 
feast was held. These were assigned to the feast 
of preparation, but not intended to be perpetuated 
in the feast of commemoration. It is to be noted ° 
that the priestly writer does not expressly enjoin 
these features save for the first Passover, but the 
whole tenor of his narrative indicates that they 
were undoubtedly given for all time. The Samari- 
tans so continue to understand them. It is only 
among them that there is still an attempt to ob- 
serve the Passover with actual sacrifice as in earlier 
days (cf. the account in Baedeker’s Palestine and 
Syria; Trumbull’s Studies in Oriental Social Life, 
p. 371 ff; Thomson in Hapos. Times, xi. (1900) 377). 

Preparation for the Passover really began at the 
middle of the preceding month (Adar), Roads and 
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bridges were repaired, sepulchres were whitened 
anew, that they might be readily seen and avoided. 
It was the season of ceremonial and all other kinds 
of purifications. In the last days the household 
utensils were all carefully cleaned. The Sabbath 
preceding ‘the 14th of Nisan came to be known in 
the modern synagogue as the Great Sabbath (naw 
byan), because it was held that the 10th, when the 
lamb was selected in the first instance, fell on a 
Sabbath. There seems to be no evidence, however, 
that this view was in existence at the beginning of 
the Christian era. 

On the evening of the 13th the head of the family 
searched the house with a lighted candle, that he 
might seek out all the leaven. The hour on the 
14th at which one must refrain from eating leavened 
cakes was variously fixed. It was always before 
noon, however, the precise time being indicated by 
the disappearance of two cakes which were ex- 
posed before the temple. When the signal was 
thus given, all leaven must be burned or scattered 
to the winds. Under the head of leaven the Mishna 
(Pesach. 2-5) includes cakes made from wheat, 
barley, spelt, oats, and rye. If bread be made 
from any of these grains, it must be before the 
dough ferments at all. Work ceased on the 
morning, or at noon, of the 14th, save in a few 
occupations (tailors, barbers, laundresses). All 
able-bodied males, not ceremonially impure, within 
a radius of 15 miles were required to appear this 
day before the LorD at His sanctuary with an 
offering. Women were not required to attend, but 
apparently did so* (Jos. BJ vi. ix. 3; Pesach. 
ix. 4). 

The regular evening sacrifice was killed and 
offered an hour earlier than usual (i.e. at 1.30 and 
2.30 respectively) in order to give opportunity for 
sacrificing the Passover. When the 14th fell ona 
Sunday the evening sacrifice came two hours earlier 
(12.30 and 1.30). The time of the Passover sacri- 
fice is defined in the Law as ‘between the two 
evenings’ (n2qy7 ya Ex 12%, Lv 23°, Nu 935-1), 
This was interpreted by the Pharisees and 
Talmudists to mean from the hour of the sun’s 
decline until its setting; and this was the later 
temple practice (cf. Pesach. v.1; Jubilees, 49; Jos. 
BJ Vi. ix. 3). The Samaritans, Karaites, and Sad- 
ducees, on the other hand, held that the period 
between sunset and dark was intended. 

Companies, which could consist of from 10 to 20 
persons, were organized indiscriminately, and not of 
a man and his neighbour (Ex 124) ; the number in 
each instance to be definitely fixed in advance. At 
the appointed hour the representatives of these 
various groups, each provided with a lamb not 
less than eight days old nor more than a year, 
were divided into three divisions. These were 
admitted successively to the temple court. The 
priests blew a threefold blast from the silver 
trumpets, and thereupon each Israelite in the divi- 
sion just admitted killed his lamb. The blood 
was caught by the priests, who stood in two rows, 
one row having gold and the other silver bowls. 
These bowls were then passed along from hand to 
hand, and the priest nearest the altar dashed the 
contents on its base. The lambs were hung on 
nails, or from staves resting upon the shoulders of 
two men (not allowed when the day was a Sabbath), 
and dressed. The fat was removed, and offered by 
the priests on the altar. While all this was taking 
place, the Levites sang the Hallel (Ps 113-118) ; 
and this they repeated, or sang even a third time, 
if the division had not meantime finished its sacri- 
fice. This same order was followed in the case of 
each division. 

The lambs were then taken to the homes outside 
and roasted whole on a wooden spit, pomegranate 

* The Karaites do not admit them, 


wood being used, that no sap exude. No bone was 
allowed to be broken under penalty of scourging, 
and the flesh must not come in contact with any 
foreign substance: should this happen, the portion 
must be cut away. Nothing was eaten after the 
evening sacrifice until the Passover meal. This 
must close at midnight. The participants were 
clad in their best garments. Though not enjoined 
in the Law, wine came to be regarded as an indis- 
pensable part of the feast. Each one must be pro- 
vided with at least four cups of red wine, even if 
the money had to come from the fund for public 
charity, or was raised by the pledging of one’s gar- 
ments, or by his labour. Another dish, which later 
seems to have been usual but which was not obliga- 
tory, was the hardseth (non). It consisted of bruised 
fruits, such as dates and raisins, mingled with 
vinegar (a symbol, it was said, of the clay from 
which the bricks were made in Egypt). The real 
meal, however, had for its elements (a) the bitter 
herbs, of which the Mishna specifies five varieties ; 
(6) the unleavened cakes ; (c) the hagtgah (73°3n) or 
free-will festal offering; (d) the Passover lamb. 
The supper was opened with the blessing, pro- 
nounced by the head of the company over the first 
cup of wine, which was then drunk. Then came 
a hand-washing and an accompanying prayer. 
Then the bitter herbs, dipped in the haréseth, 
were handed round. After the pouring of the 
second cup of wine came the question of the son, 
or of one speaking for him, as to the significance 
of the feast (Ex 125), Following the father’s ex- 
planation came the first part of the Hallel (Ps 
113 and 114). After the third cup grace after 
meals was said, and after the fourth followed the 
completion of the Hallel (Ps 115-118). In earlier 
times nothing was eaten after the paschal lamb, 
but a later custom permitted a piece of unleavened 
cake as dessert (apikémen). There were slight modi- 
fications for the observance of the second Passover 
on the 14th of the following month. 

With the destruction of the temple and the 
cessation of the sacrificial cultus there naturally 
came a considerable change in the mode of cele- 
bration. This was partly in the direction of 
amplification. The historical significance was em- 
phasized, and an elaborate ritual took shape, cf. 
the paschal Haggada, portions of which are as late 
as the 15th cent. A.D. (Hamburger, Supplement to 
Real-Encyc. p. 113). Much the same general order 
was observed and much the same articles of food 
were used, except that for the temple sacrifices the 
roasted shankbone of a lamb and a roasted egg 
were employed. 

2. Number of particypants.—The number of 
those who attended the feast at Jerusalem was 
undoubtedly great, even if Josephus’ use of figures 
makes us somewhat sceptical of his estimates. At 
one time, under Nero, he makes the probable num- 
ber over two and a half millions, and on another 
occasion (A.D. 65) three millions (BJ VI. ix. 3, Il. 
xiv. 3). It was at such times that Rome took 
especial measures to guard against insurrections 
(Ané. XVII. ix. 3, XX. v.3; cf. Mt 26°). It may be 
that there were both executions and pardons on 
these occasions; both aimed at the restraint of the 
multitude (cf. Mt 27). The city could not accom- 
modate all the visitors, and so they camped outside 
in tents or lodged in neighbouring villages. Guests 
were freely entertained, but left the skins of the 
lambs and the utensils used at the feast with their 
respective hosts (Mishna, Yoma xii. 1). Sd 

3. The Date.—The day of the celebration was 
determined by the condition of the harvest. If 
this did not promise in the 12th month to be ready 
to be gathered in four weeks, and the animals were 
not yet grown sufficiently for sacrifice, then the 
month was declared intercalary, and a thirteenth 
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was added. This question was settled by the 
Sanhedrin, and there were certain regulations laid 
down to guide their decision. The opening of the 
month of Nisan was also proclaimed bythem. This 
took place when messengers came who had actually 
seen the new moon (see art. NEw Moon). It was 
not till about the time of Christ that there came 
to be a fixed calendar. Fires on the hill-tops sent 
the signal through the land that the Passover 
month had begun. After the Samaritans made 
use of such fires to mislead the Jews, it was 
ordered that messengers should carry the news 
throughout the country. The difficulty of fixing 
this date, and of informing those who were remote 
when it had been done, led to the doubling of 
important festal days for those in the Diaspora. 
(On question of date cf. Mishna, Rosh hashshana 
ii. 1ff.; Ideler, Chronol. pp. 491 ff and 508 ff. ; 
Schiirer, GJV i. 625 [AJP I. ii. 370 f.)). 

The question of the number of passovers trace- 
able during our Lord’s ministry, as well as that of 
the relation of the Last Supper to the Passover, 
are discussed in art. CHRONOLOGY OF NT, vol. i. 
p. 406 tf. ; cf. JESUS CHRIST, vol. il. p. 633 f. 


LITERATURE.—1, Commentaries on Pent., etc., esp. Dillmannon 
Ex and Ly (ed. by Ryssel, Leipzig, 1897); Driver on Dt (Internat. 
Crit. Com.); Bertholet on Dt (Kurzer Hdcom. 1899), and on 
Ezk (ib. 1897); Steuernagel on Dt (Nowack’s Hdkom. 1898). 

2. Archeologies, esp. Nowack (Freiburg and Leipzig, 1894) ; 
Benzinger (ib. 1894); Ewald, Antiquities of Israel (tr. by H. 
S. Solly, London and Boston, 1876). 

8. Histories of Religion.—J. Muller, Kvitischer Versuch tiber 
den Ursprung und die geschichtliche Entwicklung des Pesach- 
und Mazzothfestes (Inaugural dissertation, Bonn, 1884); Well- 
hausen, Prolegomena zur Geschichte Israels4 (Berlin, 1895) ; 
Green, The Hebrew Feasts (New York, 1886); J. Robertson, 
The Early Religion of Israel (London, Edinburgh, and New 
York, 1892) ; Schultz, O7' Theol. (Eng. tr., Edin., T. & T. Clark, 
1892) ; Kayser, O7' Theol. (ed. by Karl Marti, Strassburg, 1894). 

4, General.—H. O. Trumbull, The Threshold Covenant (N.Y. 
1896), and The Blood Cov. (Phil. 1893); W. R. Smith, RS; 
Wellhausen, Reste Arab. Heidentums? (Berlin, 1897). For 
older literature see citations in Winer’s Realwérterbuch under 
‘ Passah,’ and works given by Dill.-Rys. Com. on Ex, p. 112 ff. ; 
and at close of Orelli’s article ‘ Passah,’ in Herzog’s RE 2. 

5. Literature for post-exilic period. —Various tracts of the 
Mishna, esp. Pesachim; the Paschal Haggada (regarding this 
cf. Hamburger, Supplement to RE); Book of Jubilees, ch. 49; 
Josephus (see Index); Philo, Vita Mos.; Edersheim, The 
Temple, its Ministry and Services as they were at the Time 
of Jesus Christ (uondon, 1874). 

See also artt. on the Passover by W. R. Smith in Enc. Brit.9; 
Ginsburg in Kitto’s Cyclop. ; Delitzsch in Riehm’s Handworter- 
buch ; Hamburger in RH (Jewish). W. J. MoULToNn. 


PASTOR.—This word was at first used literally 
(like its Lat. equivalent) of a keeper of sheep. 
So in the OT, Jer 2% 3% 1071 1210 1716 9922 931. 2. 
But already in AV it has assumed a metaph. 
meaning. In Eph 4! (the only NT occurrence) 
RV retains ‘ pastor’ ; but elsewhere (except Jer 2°, 
RV ‘ruler’) changes ‘pastor’ into ‘shepherd,’ 
probably on account of the special modern use of 
the word to designate the minister of a Christian 
congregation. Tor the lit. use see Mt 25*3 Rhem. 
‘As the pastor separateth the sheep from the 
goates’; and for the transition Mt 26%! Rhem. 
‘I wil strike the Pastor, and the sheepe of the 
flocke shal be dispersed.’ Cf. also Knox, Hist. 266, 
‘Our Brother, our Pastour, and great Bishop of our 
soules’; and for the mod. sense see the quotation 
from Calderwood’s Hist¢., under MINISTER. 


PASTORAL EPISTLES.—See New TESTAMENT, 
p. 527°, and arts. TrimoTHy, TITUS. 


PATARA (ra Ildrapa) was a city on the Lycian 
coast, about 60 stadia south-east from the mouth 
of the river Xanthos, at the modern village 
Gelemish. It served as the principal harbour for 
the inland cities in the valley of that river, in- 
cluding Xanthus the city, Tlos, Araxa, etc. It 
was also a link in the chain of coasting trade, 
which had been maintained for more than a 


thousand years before Christ, and which steadily 
grew and in the centuries immediately before and 
after Christ attained vast proportions. Ships sail- 
ing between the Aigean or Italian harbours and 
the Levant (Cyprus, Pamphylia, Cilicia, Syria, 
Egypt) touched at Rhodes and then at Patara, 
making a straight run across the intervening sea. 
That is well exemplified in the account of St. 
Paul’s voyage (Ac 211) from Miletus and Cos by 
Rhodes and Patara to Syria. In Patara he 
found a ship bound for Pheenicia by the direct sea 
voyage ; and he transhipped into it with his com- 
pany. The ship in which he had come to Patara 
was not so suitable for his purposes, whether 
because it was bound for the continuous coasting 
voyage, hugging close the shore of Asia Minor, or 
possibly because it was not going farther than the 
Lycian harbours. Many ships engaged in the 
Syrian or the Egyptian trade, especially those 
which were larger and stronger, stood direct across 
the Levant from the Lycian coast to their destina- 
tion, keeping west and south of the island of 
Cyprus. They could do this easily with the pre- 
vailing westerly breezes of the Levant; but the 
return voyage outside (7.e. south and west) of 
Cyprus was not easy; it could be tried from 
Egypt, but from Syria was rah possible for the 
ancient ships. Hence, when St. Paul was coming 
back from Czesarea to Rome, he had to keep inside, 
z.e. east and north, of Cyprus, on account of the 
prevailing westerly breezes, Ac27?. Seealso Myra, 
which was the next important link in the chain of 
trade eastward. 

This situation assured to Patara considerable 
importance and wealth. Its coinage begins about 
B.C. 440, sometimes as autonomous with Lycian 
legends (name Pttara) or under dynasts about 430- 
410. In the 4th and 3rd cents. B.c. it seems to 
have struck no coins, being under foreign rule ; 
but when the Lycian League was established (see 
Lycra), Patarean coinage began again, B.C. 168- 
81, and it continued in bronze under the Roman 
empire until about A.D. 230-240. Alliance coins 
with Myra, under Gordian III., attest the close 
relations of the two cities, as above mentioned. 

The importance of Patara as a link in the con- 
nexion between Hgypt and the AXgean harbours is 
shown by the fact that, when the Ptolemaic power 
attained its acme in the 3rd cent., Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus enlarged the city and re-named it Arsinoe 
after his queen ; but the new name disappeared 
with the Egyptian power. 

The name of Patara in ancient times was closely 
connected with the cultus and the oracle of Apollo; 
and its later coins show Apolline types, though on 
its earlier coinage Athena and Hewes (Greek 
ideals of art and trade) are the prominent figures. 
The Roman poets, and the later Greeks like 
Lykophron, associate the epithet Patarean with 
Apollo, just as they call the god Delphian. The 
oracle spoke only during part of the year, viz. the 
six winter months. 

In the history of Christianity Patara was of 
small consequence. Lycia, like Pamphylia, seems 
to have been slow in adopting the new religion. 
Patara was a bishopric, and is mentioned as such 
in all the Notitie. There are still considerable 
ruins of the city, on which see Beaufort, Texier, 
Fellows, Spratt, and Forbes, and, above all, the 
splendid work of Benndorf-Niemann on Lykia. 

W. M. Ramsay. 

PATE (formed by loss of 7 from ‘plate,’ which 
came to be applied to the crown of the head, esp. 
the bald crown, from its appearance: cf. Germ. 
Platte, ‘a plate,’ ‘bald head,’ and vulgarly ‘the 
head’) occurs once in AV (Ps 736 «His mischief 
shall return upon his own head, and his violent 
dealing shall come down upon his own pate’) and 
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is retained in RV, because of the distinction thus 
brought out between wN7 ré’sh, the usual word for 
‘head,’ and 1p12 kodhkodh, the ‘ crown of the head’ 
(which elsewhere, however, is rendered ‘crown of 
the head,’ Gn 496, Dt 33”, 2S 14%, Job 27, Is 317, 
Jer 216 48, or ‘top of the head,’ Dt 28% 3316, or 
‘scalp,’ Ps 6871). The AV tr. in Ps 7° comes from 
Coverdale (Wyc. has ‘nol’ in 1882, ‘necke’ in 
1388) ; itis used by Knox in a tr. of the passage 
(Works, iii. 90), ‘The dolour whilk he intendit for 
me sall fall upon his own pate; and the violence 
whairwith he wold haif oppressit me sall cast doun 
his awn heid.’ Shaks. uses the word freely, and 
always in contempt or ridicule, which seems to 
accompany its use everywhere, but this is not 
pronounced in, ¢g., Tymme, Calvin’s Genesis on 
Gn 31” (p. 650), ‘It was a heavie and miserable 
sight, that Jacob... should flee away as one 
that had done amisse; but this was more sharpe 
and fearefull, that the destruction which Laban 
intended against him, was readie to light on his 
pate.’ J. HASTINGS. 


PATHEUS (Ila@atos), 1 Es 9”, 
PETHAHIAH the Levite, Ezr 10”. 


the same as 


PATHROS (oi1n3, LXX yf MaGoupis, Balso habwpis, 
Ezk 29% 304, Vulg. Phatures, also Phethros) 
appears in the following passages :—Jer 441, the 
Jews fleeing before the Babylonians settled ‘in the 
land of Egypt, and at Migdol, and at Tahpanhes, 
and at Noph (i.e. Memphis, so far three cities of 
Lower Egypt), and in the country of Pathros,’ 
evidently a part of the land south of Memphis. 
V.%, all people that dwelt in the land of Egypt 
[and] in ‘ Pathros’ answer Jeremiah’s accusation. 
The ‘and’ is wanting in the Heb. and already in 
the text of the LXX, but it has evidently been 
omitted by mistake, and must be inserted after the 
analogy of the first verse. Pathros denotes, not a 
part of (Lower) Egypt or Mizraim, but a region 

arallel to it. Is 114 ‘the remainder of Israel will 

e brought home from Assyria, and from Egypt, 
and from Pathros (LXX strangely ‘ Babylonia’), 
and Ethiopia (Cush), and Elam,’ etc. Ezk 3014, we 
find again, in the prophecy against Egypt, this 
country parallel to Pathros (the following cities 
are not arranged in any geographic order). 

We see, consequently, that the prophets did not 
use Mizraim in the old sense ‘Egypt,’ but in a 
limited sense, distinguishing between Mizraim, 
Egypt proper, 7.e. Lower Egypt or the Delta of the 
Nile, and Pathros or Upper Feypt (this definition 
was correctly perceived already by S. Bochart in 
his book Phaleg). Pathros denotes, therefore, the 
same thing as the Thebais of the Greeks, the 
country beginning a few miles S. of Memphis, at 
a place called Acanthus by the Greeks and extend- 
ing to Syene on the first cataract. The name is of 
good Egyp. formation: P-to-rés, ‘the southern (rés) 
country,’ an etymology given correctly already by 
Quatremére. Other etymologies have not main- 
tained themselves ; e.g. the comparison with the 
Pathyrite (véu0s Ia@upirns) of the Greeks, a small 
county or nomos of Upper Egypt, which was very 
tempting for former scholars (G. Ebers in 1867), is 
inadmissible. (It would be in Heb. letters [p]1nnn5 
Pe-hathor-(res) or something similar). The Assyr. 
king Esarhaddon calls himself in a cuneiform 
inscription ‘king of the kings of Egypt (Muzur), of 
Paturisi and Ethiopia’ (Kwsi, i.e. Cush of the Heb- 
rews). Possibly the Heb. word should be read 
ons Pathoris, in accordance with this testimony, 
the versions, and the Egyp. etymology. 

The reason why the prophets drew this line 
of distinction between Egypt proper and the 
‘Southern country’ was their old political division, 
renewed about 800 8.c. At that time the Eth. 


king of Napata extended his power beyond the 
first cataract and seized Thebes. About 770 B.c. 
the Ethiopian P(i)‘ankhi (Piankhi) possessed Upper 
Egypt down to Hermopolis. The rest of Egypt 
was split up into ten small kingdoms perfectly 
independent of the legal Pharaoh, Shoshenk ty. 
Of these petty kings residing in Sais, Bubastis, 
Hermopolis, etc., Tefnakht of Sais finally gained 
the supremacy. He failed to subject Middle 
Egypt owing to the interference of the Ethiopians. 
Tefnakht’s defeat and nominal subjection under 
P(i)‘ankhi’s sovereignty did not prevent him and 
his successor Bocchoris (Egyptian Bok-en-renef, the 
famous founder of the Egyptian code of laws) from 
gaining finally all Lower and Middle Egypt. In 
728 the Eth. Shabako, interfering again, defeated 
Bocchoris, burned him alive, and united Egypt 
under his rule. But the political division of 
Pathros under administration of the Eth. kings 
and of Mizraim under native rulers, which had 
lasted for some 70 years, was kept in memory by 
the Hebrews during the 7th cent. and even by 
Ezekiel (572 B.C.) 

Ezk 294 (after Egypt has been desolate for 40 
years and its inhabitants exiled), ‘I will bring 
back the captivity of Egypt, and will cause them 
to return into (LXX, ‘will cause them to dwell in,’ 
perhaps better) the land of Pathros, into the land 
of their birth, and they shall be there a base king- 
dom.’ It is very remarkable to find in Ezekiel a 
knowledge of the correct Egyp. tradition concern- 
ing the priority of the Southern country over the 
North. The earliest known dynasties of kings 
resided in Memphis on the border of Upper and 
Lower Egypt, but the first historical king, Menes, 
came from This (Thinis) near Abydos in Upper 
Egypt. Therefore the inscriptions always place the 
South as the aboriginal country before the North. 
The issue of that prophecy is not quiteclear. The 
downfall of Egypt’s power and the loss of her in- 
dependence for ever in 525 B.C., brought about by 
Cambyses, are a clear fulfilment. But we do not 
know of an independent Egyp. kingdom limited to 
Upper Egypt, except about 200 B.c., when the Egyp- 
tians, rebelling against the Greek kings (Ptolemy 
Iv. and v.), held their own in the Thebaid for about 
20 years. Ezekiel’s words appa ay require some 
less literal interpretation, which we cannot well 
give in our present state of knowledge. From 
Pathros the branch of the Egyptians came, called 
Pathrusim (Gn 104, LXX oi Iarpoowvety). 

W. MAx MULLER. 

PATMOS (Ildruos). —This island is once men- 
tioned in the Bible, Rev 1° ‘I John... was in 
the isle that is called Patmos, for the word of God 
and for the testimony of Jesus Christ.’ Patmos 
lies off the coast of Asia Minor, in 37° 20’ N. Lat. 
and 26° 35’ E. Long., and on the map has roughly 
the shape of a horse’s head and neck, the nose 

ointing eastwards. It is about 10 miles long by 

. and §., and 6 broad along its northern end. 
Its much indented coastline is 37 miles round ; 
according to Pliny, 30 Roman miles. It consists of 
three main masses of volcanic hills which, at their 
highest point, Hagios Elias, rise to over 800 ft. In 
the Middle Ages its palms won it the name of 
Palmosa, but under Turkish rule its vegetation, 
trade, and inhabitants have nearly disappeared. 
The ancient capital occupied an isthmus connect- 
ing what are now called the inlets of La Scala and 
Merika. Its ruins are still visible, and the Cyclo- 
pean work of the citadel denotes great antiquity. 
The chief feature of the modern island is the 
monastery of St. John, dominating with its battle- 
ments the modern town, which lies a mile and a 
half south of La Scala, the landing-place. This 
monastery was founded in 1088 under Alexius 
Comnenus by St. Christodulos. Whether the 
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‘cave of the apocalypse’ halfway up the hillside, 
now shown as the spot at which St. John received 
his revelation, was already famous before that 
date, is not known. The monastery contains a 
poor remnant of the valuable library which was 
once there. Mai, in his Nova Bibliotheca, V1. il. 
p- 537, has published from a Vatican MS a list of 
the books preserved there in the 13th cent. It was 
here that the English traveller E. D. Clark pur- 
chased of the monks, in Oct. 1814, the great 9th 
cent. codex of Plato now in the Bodleian. It remains 
to add that, according to an uncertain tradition 
preserved in Irenzeus, v. 30; Eusebius, HF iii. 18 ; 
Hieronymus, de Scr. Iii. ¢. 9, and others, St. John 
was exiled to Patmos in the 14th year of the 
emperor Domitian, and returned thence to Ephesus 
A.D. 96 under Nerva. A modern traveller, Mr. 
Theodore Bent, has suggested that the natural 
scenery of the island determined some features of 
the imagery of the Apocalypse: a suggestion 
which Dean Stanley in his Sermons in the East 
had already made. 


LirerAtur4.—H. F. Tozer, The Islands of the Algean, 1890, 
pp. 178-195; Tournefort, Relation dun Voyage, Lyon, 1717; 
Walpole, Turkey, London, 1820, vol. ii. 43; E. D. Clark, 
Travels, London, 1818, vol. vi. ch. 2, Ross, Reisen, Stuttgart, 
1840, vol. ii; Guérin, Description de l’Ile de Patmos, Paris, 
1856. Among ancient authorities Patmos is mentioned by 
Thucyd, iii. 33; Pliny, Nat. Hist. iv. 23; Strabo, bk. x. ch. 5. 

F. C. CONYBEARE. 

PATRIARCHS.—The discussion of this subject 
falls naturally into two parts, viz., a few general 
remarks, and a more detailed examination of the 
immense age ascribed to the individual members 
of this class. 

i. General Remarks.—When the title ‘ patriarch’ 
is appliedi to a biblical character, it is usually 
understood to mean one of the earliest fathers of 
the human race, or one of the three great progeni- 
tors of Israel, namely, Abraham, Isaac, or Jacob. 
In the NT it is extended so as to embrace the sons 
of Jacob (Ac 7® 9) and David (Ac 2”). The LXX, 
from which the title comes, favours the less 
restricted use. At 1 Ch 24% rarpiapxae (Heb. v7 
nia) are heads of the Levites; at 1 Ch 27” 7. ray 
pudrav Io. (‘v) way y) are the chief officials of the 
kingdom ; at 2 Ch 198 ray x. "Io. (‘gd niaya wx) are 
leading men, fit to serve as judges ; at 2 Ch 23° rods 
m. (nixed Wy) are the captains of hundreds; at 2 Ch 
262 a, rv Suvardy (Sn 325 niayq wr) are officers 
in Uzziah’s army; 4 Mac 7}® speaks of of 7. quar 
"AB. "Ic. IaxéB, and 4 Mac 16” of ’AB. Kal "Ic. Kal 
"Iax., kal rdvtes of 7. In this article we shall not 
need to say anything about the later patriarchs: 
for them the articles ABRAHAM, etc., should be 
consulted. We have to deal only with two classes 
—the antediluvian patriarchs, and those who are 
paged between the Flood and the birth of Abra- 
1am, 

Of the former we possess two lists: a Cainite, in 
Gn 417-18, ascribed to J ; and a Sethite, Gn 5°, the 
work of P. They cover the same ground, Lamech 
being the terminus ad quem in both cases ; but the 
former begins with Cain, the latter with Seth. 
They run as follows :— 


Gn 417.18 Gn 52-31 
Cain Seth 
Enoch Enosh 
Trad Kenan 
Mehujael Mahalalel 
Methushael Jared 
Lamech Enoch 
Methuselah 
Lamech 


The editors to whom we owe the Book of Genesis 
in its present form evidently understood the 
Lamech of ch. 4 to be the same person as the 
Lamech of ch. 5. Yet one and the same man 
cannot have been the descendant in the direct line 
of two individuals so sharply distinguished from 
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each other as Cain and Seth. And there is a 
striking similarity between some of the names on 
the one side and on the other, compelling us to 
conclude that P altered Irad into Jared, Mehujael 
into Mahalalel, Methushael into Methuselah. See, 
further, the separate articles on these names. 

The llth chapter of Genesis carries us from the 
Flood to the birth of Abraham. MT and Sam. have 
here alist of ninenames : LXX (followed by Lk 3%), 
obviously for the sake of reaching the number ten, 
as in Gn 5, inserts Cainan between Arpachshad 
and Shelah, and attributes to him precisely the 
same age at the birth of his firstborn and at death 
as toShelah. Many of the names in this genealogy 
have been identified (but see Dillm. ad oc.) as those 
of localities in Mesopotamia. J 

There is much to be said for Ryle’s conclusion 
respecting the patriarchs as a whole: ‘ Perhaps we 
should not be far wrong in regarding them as con- 
stituting a group of demigods or heroes, whose 
names, in the earliest days of Hebrew tradition, 
filled up the blank between the creation of man 
and the age of the Israelite patriarchs. Such a 
group would be in accordance with the analogy of 
the primitive legends of other races. The removal 
of every taint of polytheistic superstition, the 
presentation of these names as the names of 
ordinary human beings, would be the work of the 
Israelite narrator’ (Karly Narratives of Gen. 
p. 81). In such purification of derived material 
we see inspiration at work. 

For more particulars see articles ARPACHSHAD, 
etc. 

ii. Longevity of the Patriarchs.—A notable differ- 
ence between J and P is, that the former (Gn 42” 38), 
if he furnishes anything beyond a name, connects 
with it an interesting statement ; whilst the latter 
(Gn 5. 11) gives the age at which each patriarch 
begat.his firstborn son, and that at which he died. 
The figures mentioned for the second of these 
events are so high that, if they had been found 
anywhere but in the Bible, we should have dis- 
missed them as inventions. We do not trouble to 
inquire whether the first seven Egyptian kings 
reigned in all 12,300 years, or whether any credence 
is due to Ephorus and Nicolaus, who, as Josephus 
(Ant, I. lil. 9) says, ‘relate that the ancients lived 
a thousand years.’ And the attempts hitherto 
made to vindicate P’s numbers are powerless to 
carry conviction. 3 

There is no sufficient historical evidence to show 
that in earlier ages or under more favourable con- 
ditions human life has been prolonged to anything 
like 900 years. Delitzsch would have liked to 
make a point of this, but it is nothing to the 
purpose when he quotes (New Comm. on Gen. 
p- 212) Becker’s statement that ‘a lifetime of 150 
is not uncommon in the snow mountains of South 
Dagestan.’ Prichard (Nat. Hist. of Man, p. 653) 
is inclined to accept Easton’s tables, accor ing to 
which three Europeans have attained the age of 
between 170 and 180, two between 160 and 170, and 
so on. Yet, even if this were so, it falls far short 
of the mark. The human frame, as men have 
known it in historical times, is not calculated to 
last 200 years, to say nothing of 900. And there 
is no more reason for believing that its vigour 
gradually declined during and after the days of 
the grey forefathers of the race, than there is for 
accepting the Talmudic absurdity that the first 
man reached from earth to heaven, but after his 
sin the Holy One laid His hands upon him and 
made him little (Chag. 12a). Gn 6» has been 
adduced as marking a turning-point at which the 
deterioration began. But this clause is either a 
gloss, explanatory of the preceding words (Wellh.), 
or, more probably, it has been transposed from its 
original position in the story of the Fall (Budde) 
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In any case it will not serve the purpose for which 
it is brought forward. It precedes the account of 
the Flood. But Gn 11 does not limit the patri- 
archs after the Flood to 120 years: Shem lives 
600 years ; Arpachshad, 438, etc. 

When it‘is said that ‘the numbers 930, 912, 905, 
etc., designate epochs of antediluvian history, 
which are named after their chief representatives’ 
(Del. New Comm. on Gen. p. 213), it must be re- 
membered, on the other hand, that this was not P’s 
meaning. To him Methuselah and the rest were 
individual men who actually attained the age with 


which he credits them. And under the same head- 
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ing of arbitrary attempts to vindicate the trust- 
worthiness of the figures must be classed the sug- 
gestion that the year was not one of 12 months’ 
duration, but of l or2or3or4or6. 73¥ ‘year,’ in the 
Bible, has only one signification, the ordinary one. 
Are these desperate attempts necessary? Our 
answer might conceivably have been in the affirma- 
tive if there had been_no uncertainty about the 
numbers themselves. But the three authorities, 
the MT, the Sam., and the LXX, are hopelessly 
disagreed. To see this, it needs but a glance at 
the two following tables, which are reproduced 
mainly from Holzinger’s Gen. pp. 61, 115 :— 


TABLE I. 
FRomM GN 5. 
MT SAMARITAN, LXX YEAR A.M. IN WHICH HE 
& a0 Diep. 
Birth Re- Birth Re- Birth Re- 
of mainder of mainder of mainder oe 
Firste of Total. First of Total. Hirst: of Total. MT. Sam. Xexe 
born Life. born. Life born Life. 
1. Adam 130 800 930 130 800 930 230 700 930 930 930 930 
2. Seth 105 807 912 105 807 912 205 707 912 1042 1042 1142 
3. Enosh 90 815 905 90 815 905 190 715 905 1140 1140 1340 
4. Kenan. A 70 840 910 70 840 910 170 740 910 1235 1235 1535 
5. Mahalalel . 65 830 895 65 830 895 165 730 895 1290 1290 1690 
6. Jared . 3 162 800 962 62 785 847 162 800 962 1422 1307 1922 
7. Enoch. ; 65 300 365 65 300 365 165 200 365 987 887 1487 
8. Methuselah . 187 782 969 7 653 720 187 782 969 1656 1307 2256 
{Luc.167 802] 
9. Lamech 182 595 777 53 600 653 188 565 753 1651 1307 VLA f 
(Luc. 2207] 
10. Noah . 500 (950) 500 on (950) 500 (950) a0 
To the Flood 100 . ae 100 . a3 100 ee ye 
Year ofthe Flood} 1656 a0 1307 * dj 2262 (Luc. 2242] 
TABLE II. 
From GN 1i. 
MT, SAMARITAN. LXx. 
i 
Birth Re- Birth Re- Birth {|  Re- 
of mainder of mainder | of mainder 
First- | of | Tol | pirst- | of | Total | wirst. of Total. 
born. Life born. Life. born. Life 
1. Shem : : ; 5 5 100 500 600 100 500 600 100 600 600 
2. Arpachshad ‘ 6 5 ; 35 403 433 135 303 438 135 430 565 
Tea.) Bho Benda ee ag e La ye * x 130 330 460] 
3. Shelah ni 5 . F 5 30 403 433 130 303 433 130 330 461) 
4, Eber 6 : 5 5 . 34 430 464 134 270 404 134 370 604 
{Ball 370 404] 
5. Peleg 5 a 5 5 30 209 239 130 109 239 130 209 339 
(Lue, 134] [Luc. 343] 
6. Reu . G 5 A 7 ° 32 207 239 132 107 239 132 207 839 
7. Serug 5 O a 5 3 30 200 230 130 100 230 130 200 330 
8. Nahor A A F . “ 29 119 148 79 69 148 79 129 208 
[Lue. 125 204] 
9. Terah 3 c . ‘ 4 70 135 205 70 75 145 70 135 205 
Total . O . 3 A ‘ 390 1040 1170 (Lue. 1174] 
From Flood to Birth of Abraham 290 940 1070 years 


The slightest inspection of Table I. shows that 
the discrepancies are not due to accident. The 
regularity with which the LXX advances the age 
of the father at the birth of his first son by 100 
years betrays purpose. The manipulation of MT 
and Sam., so that, although they do not agree as 
to the year after the Creation in which Methuselah 
died, they yet, both of them, date his death in the 
year of the Flood, is equally significant. The date 
of the Flood in MT, 1656, is obtained by adding 
the remaining 349 years of Noah’s life to the 1307 


of the Samaritan. Our documentary authorities, 
therefore, did not pay blind respect to the numbers 
which they found before them. 

Budde (Urgeschichte, ch. iv.), followed by more 
recent writers, has endeavoured to show that the 
Sam., by dating the death of Jared, Methuselah, 
and Lamech in the same year as the Flood, meant 
to imply that they perished in that catastrophe. 
He also sees in the names of these patriarchs indi- 
cations of sinfulness and degeneracy. But the 
etymology is too uncertain to justify the latter 
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inference (see the new Oxford Heb. Lexicon, and 
also the name list in Ball’s Light from the East). 

The list in ch. 11 is still more evidently artificial. 
In all three authorities the purpose is to indicate a 
gradual diminution of longevity from 600 to 200 
years, thus preparing the way for the still shorter 
lifetime of Abraham and his successors. The LXX, 
by adding 100 to each of the earlier lives, after the 
first, makes the slope more gradual. The Sam., by 
adding 100 to the age at the birth of the firstborn, 
avoids the startling transition from 100 in Shem’s 
case to 35, 30, etc., in the succeeding ones. This 
version also, to escape the apparent inconsistency 
between the supposition that Abraham’s begetting 
a son when 100 years old is a miracle, and the 
statement that 130 was the ordinary age for this 
in the preceding cases, has the 79 and 70 of the 
LXX for Nahor and Terah. As an example of 
the freedom with which the MT treated this 
matter, the instance of Terah may be cited. The 
Sam. gives him 145 years: this would make Abra- 
ham leave Haran immediately on his father’s 
death. But Gn 12! relates that Abraham was 
called to leave his father’s house. Hence the 205 
years ascribed to Terah in the MT: according to 
it, Terah survived his son’s departure 60 years. 
Finally, we must note the startling discrepancy 
between the 290 years of MT, the 940 of Sam., and 
the 1070 of LXX, as the length of the period from 
the Flood to the Birth of Abraham. 

In endeavouring to account for these extra- 
ordinary figures we must never forget that we 
owe them to P.. The earlier documents, J and 
E, show no trace of anything similar. It is P, 
too, who attributes to Abraham 175 years, to Isaac 
180, to Jacob 147; and, when compelled to limit 
Moses to 120, seems to think his comparatively 
early decease requires comment: ‘his eye was not 
dim, nor his natural force abated.’ The periods 
determined by such landmarks as Creation, Flood, 
Birth of Abraham, needed to be filled up. P was 
especially attracted by names and numbers. The 
names were supplied by tradition. We have no 
evidence to prove that a definite number was 
attached to each of these names. But we do know 
that in ancient times the belief prevailed that 
human life had formerly been prolonged far beyond 
the limits which have since been familiar. Hesiod 
asserts that in the Silver Age childhood lasted 130 
years. A Hebrew prophet (Is 65°), picturing the 
Messianic future in colours drawn from popular 
ideas respecting the far-distant past, predicts that 
‘the child shall die an hundred years old’ (on this 
passage see Hapos. Times, Nov. 1899, p. 61). 


LirERATURE. — Besides the best Commentaries on Genesis, 
Budde’s Urgeschichte is helpful. See also Ryle’s Harly Narra- 
tives of Genesis, and the art. CHRonoLoGy or THE OT in the 
first vol. of this Dictionary. a wAYnOR: 


PATROBAS (Ilarpé8as).—The name of a member 
of the Roman Church greeted by St. Paul in Ro 
164. It is a shortened form of Patrobius. The 
name was borne by a well-known freedman of 
Nero, who was put to death by Galba (Tac. Hist. 
i. 49, 11. 95), and occurs in inscriptions (Lightfoot, 
Philippians, p. 175).  Patrobas is commemor- 
ated on Noy. 4, and all later legends about him 
will be found in Acta Sanctorum, Nov., vol. ii. 1, 
p. 222. A. C. HEADLAM. 

PATROCLUS (Ildrpoxdos).—The father of the 
Syrian general Nicanor (2 Mac 8°). 


PATTERN.—Various words are so rendered. 4. 
m3in tabhnith [from bdanah, to build], the shape of 
a thing, elsewhere tr. ‘example’ or ‘ensample,’ 
‘figure,’ ‘form,’ etc., is tr. ‘pattern’ in Ex. 259 dis. 40, 
Jos 22%, 2 K 16”, 1 Ch 281+ 12-18.19 in reference to 


the model or idea (lit. ‘construction ’) of the taber- 
nacle, ete. 2.n35n tokhnith [fr. takhan, to regulate, 
adjust, used in Job 28%, Is 40'% 18 of God’s work ‘in 
ordering creation by weight or measure’] occurs 
only in Ezk 28! (of the symmetry or perfection of 
the prince of Tyre [see Davidson, i /oc.], AV and 
RV ‘sum,’ RVm ‘Or measure, or pattern’), and 
43 (of the idea of the temple before building, AV 
and RV ‘pattern,’ AVm ‘ Or sum or number,’ RVm 
‘Or sum’). 3. ay mar’eh [fr. r@ah, to see], a 
sight, the appearance of something, is tr. ‘ pattern 

in Nu 8 ‘According unto the pattern which the 
Lord had showed Moses.’ 4 o“olwua [fr. 8uotos, 
éuds, similis, same], something made like some 
other thing, a copy, is in Sir 38” tr. ‘pattern, 

‘His eyes look still upon the pattern of the thing 
that he maketh,’ Gr. xarévavre dpoubspmaros okevous. 
5. rUmos, which is both the model and ‘copy’ (see 
FIGURE, § 3), is tr. ‘pattern’ in Tit 27(RV ‘en- 
sample’), He 8° (quot. from Ex 25%). The meaning 
is clearly image, an idea before one in the forma- 
tion of character (Tit 2’) or of the tabernacle 
(He 85), not copy. Cf. Hall, Works, ii. 148, ‘There 
must be much caution used in our imitation of the 
best patternes, (whether in respect of the persons 
or things ;) else we shall make our selves apes, and 
our acts sinful absurdities.’ 6. dror’imwors in 1 Ti 
116, AV ‘pattern,’ RV ‘ensample,’ but in 2 Ti 1% 
(its only other occurrence) AV ‘form,’ RV ‘ pattern.’ 
It is an outline or sketch under one’s eye. 1. w76- 
devyya, like rumos, is used for both the model and 
the copy, and in the only place where it is ren- 
dered ‘pattern,’ He 9”5 (as well as in 8°, where it is 
tr. ‘example,’ RV ‘copy’), the meaning is clearly 
copy or representation: He 9 \‘It was therefore 
necessary that the patterns (RV ‘ copies’) of things 
in the heavens should be purified with these ; 
but the heavenly things themselves with better 
sacrifices than these.’ But in 1611 this tr. was 
quite legitimate, as ‘pattern’ then was used for 
both the exemplar and its copy. Trench (On AV 
of NT, p. 118f.) denies this; but there are unmis- 
takable examples in Shaks. as well as elsewhere. 
Thus J Henry VI. v. v. 65— 

‘For what is wedlock forced but a hell, 
An age of discord and continual strife? 


Whereas the contrary bringeth bliss, 
And is a pattern of celestial peace.’ 


So Othello, v. ii. 11— 
‘Thou cunning’st pattern of excelling nature.’ 


See also Henry V. I. iv. 61, Lucrece 1350, Lover's 
Complaint, 170; and cf. Book of Homilies (1573), 
‘where most rebellions and rebels be, there is the 
express similitude of hell; and the rebels themselves 
are the very figures of fiends and devils, and their 
captain the ungracious pattern of Lucifer and 
Satan, the prince of darkness.’ J. HASTINGS. 


PAU.—See PAI. 


PAUL THE APOSTLE.— 


i, THE LIFE. 
1. Birtu AND TRAINING: 

Autobiographical Notes; Personal Names; Jewish 
nature, Greek environment, Roman citizenship— 
influence of Tarsus, of Jerusalem and Gamaliel. 

2. IDIOSYNCRASY : 

Mental gifts, Physical constitution, Emotional tem- 

perament; the yapicnare ; the cxoaoy rH cupul. 
8. CONVERSION : ‘ 

The Root of Paul’s Doctrine ; Narratives of the Acts; 
Allusions of the Epp. ; Internal antecedents ; Ac- 
tual Appearance of Jesus ; Sequel of the Conversion. 

4. Missionary CARrpR,—dating from Conversion; the 

Vision in Jerusalem : 

(a) First Period, of Apprenticeship: Tarsus and 
Cilicia. 

(b) Second Period, of Co-operation with Barnabas 
and First Missionary Tour: Syrian Antioch, 
Relief of Famine in Judwa; Cyprus (Sergius 
Paulus, Elymas), Behaviour of John Mark; 
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S. Galatian cities (Speeches at Pisidian Antioch 
and Lystra); ‘Door of Faith opened to the 
Gentiles,’ Growing Ascendency of Paul; Coun- 
cil at Jerusalem. 

(c) Third Period, of Established Leadership ; Second 
Missionary Tour: Silas and Timothy; ‘The 
Phrygian and Galatian Country’; Meeting with 
Luke and crossing to Macedonia— Work at 
Philippi, Thessalonica, Berea; Preaching at 
Athens; Founding of Oorinthian Church; 
Thessalonian Epistles. 

(&) Fourth Period, of Judatistic Controversy ; Third 
Missionary Tour: Collision with Peter at An- 
tioch ; Anti-Pauline campaign of the Legalists ; 
Journey to and Mission in Ephesus ; Communi- 
cations with Corinth—the two Epp.; the Col- 
lection for Jerusalem ; Severe Illness; Journey 
in Macedonia; Epp. to Galatians and Romans ; 
Sojourn at Corinth ; Reception at Jerusalem. 

(e) Fifth Period, of Imprisonment in Ceesarea and 
Rome: Assault of the Jews in the Temple; 
Apprehension and Trials of Paul; Appeal to 
Cesar; Voyage to Rome; Probable Acquittal 
and Release; Epistles of the First Captivity ; 
Paul at Rome. 

(f) Sixth Period, of Last Journeyings, Renewed 
Imprisonment, and Martyrdom: Data for this 
Period ; Revisitation of old Churches ; Voyage 
to Spain; Movements indicated in 1 and 2 Ti 
and Titus; Character of Pastoral Epistles; Tra- 
dition of Paul’s Death. 

5. CHRONOLOGY : 

Fixed Datum of Ac 12; Gal 21, and Ac 11. 12 or 15; 
Year of Paul’s Conversion; Year of Voyage to 
Jerusalem (Ac 20); Space for the Last Period; 
Harnack’s Chronological Scheme. 


ti. THE DOCTRINE. 
INTRODUCTION : 

Nature of Paul’s Writings; Modern Analyses—Baur, 
Holtzmann, Pfleiderer, The Dutch School, Reuss 
and A. Sabatier, Beyschlag, A. B. Bruce, Somer- 
vue G. B. Stevens; OT Antecedents and Starting- 
point. 

1. DocrrinE OF GoD: 

(a) The Fatherhood of God: Basis of Paulinism in 
the Teaching of Jesus ; Supremacy of Grace. 

(0) The Righteousness of God : its relations to Father- 
hood and Grace. 

(c) The Anger of God. 

(d) The Law of God: Double sense of the term in 
Paul. 

2. DocTRINE OF MAN: 

(a) The Constitution of Mankind: The Image of 
God ; Solidarity of the Race; Man and Woman. 

(0) Spirit and Flesh: General and Specific Sense ; 
Flesh and Sin; Heredity of Sin; the First and 
Second Man. 

(c) Sin and Death. 

(d) History of the Race: the Two Ages; the Heathen 
World; the Discipline of Israel; the Fulness of 
the Times. 

8. DocTRINE OF CHRIST AND OF SALVATION : 

(a) The Person of Christ: Recognized in Paul’s Con- 
version; God’s ‘Own Son’; ‘the Lord’; Pre- 
existence of Christ; Christ and the Human 
Race ; Christ and the Curse of Sin. 

(0) The Death of the Cross: central to Paul’s teaching ; 
representative, justifying, propitiatory, recon- 
ciling, sanctifying; Juristic and Ethical The- 
ories. 

(c) The New Life of Faith: Nature and Implications 
of Faith; the Resurrection of Christ and the 
Unio Mystica ; Filial Adoption. 

¢. DocTRINE OF THE HoLy SPIRIT: 

(a) God Immanent: the Teaching of Jesus and of 
Paul; the Spirit in the Heart. 

(0) The Spiritual Man: Progressive Sanctification ; 
Holiness and the Ethical Life. 

(c) The Communion of the Spirit. 

(d) The Earnest of the Inheritance. 

5. DocTRINE OF THE CHURCH: 

(a) The Body of Christ: Expansion of Paul’s Idea of 
the Ecclesia ; the Church no temporal Institute. 

(b) The Brotherhood: Love, and the Works of Faith. 

(c) The Charismata: Hdification, Church-meetings, 
and Administration. 

(d) Baptism and the Lord’s Supper: relative to 
Christ, and to the Church; Picture-signs, and 
Covenant-signs. 

(e) Church Organization: Development within the 
Epistles; Charismatic and Clerical, Missionary 
and Local Ministries; the Apostolate; no 
‘Model’ of Church-government. 

6. DocTRINE OF THE KINGDOM oF Gop: 
Based on the Jewish conception, as spiritualized 
by Jesus ; Eschatological in outlook. 
(a) The Divine Sovereignty: Election and Fore- 
knowledge ; the Call of Believers. 
(b) The Enemies of God: Satan, Evil Spirits; the 
Kingdom of Darkness; the Final Struggle. 
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(c) The Consummation : (z) The Moral Perfection of 
Christians ; (8) The Resurrection of the Body; 
(vy) The Intermediate State; (8) The Second 
Coming of the Lord Jesus—the Dénotment of 
Human History. 

i, THE LIFE OF ST. PAUL.—1. Birth and Train- 
ing. ‘lam a Jewish man, a Tarsian of Cilicia, a 
citizen of no mean city (Ac 21°) . . . brought up 
at the feet of Gamaliel in this city [Jerusalem], 
trained in the strict way of the law of our fathers, 
full from the first (srdpxwv) of zeal for God’ (223); 
‘Whom I serve from my forefathers in a pure con- 
science’ (2 Ti 1%); ‘Circumcised on the eighth day, 
of the stock of Israel, the tribe of Benjamin, a 
Hebrew sprung from Hebrews, in respect of the law 
a Pharisee, in respect of zeal a persecutor of the 
Church, in respect of legal righteousness showing 
myself blameless’ (Ph 3-6, 2 Co 1172, Ro 41 93 11), 
Ac 23°); ‘I made proficiency in Judaism beyond 
many of my contemporaries, being more extreme 
than they in zeal for my ancestral traditions’ 
(Gal 14, Ac 2645); at the same time, a ‘Roman’ 
and so ‘born’ (Ac 2276-28, 1687). Thus much we learn 
from St. Paul about himself. [On the genuine- 
ness of the speeches see art. ACTS OF APOSTLES]. 
Jerome (de Vir. Illustr. 5; ad Philem. 23), who 
knew Palestine, has a tradition that St. Paul was 
born at Gischala in Galilee, ‘quo a Romanis capto 
cum parentibus suis Tarsum Cilicize commigravit’ ; 
Krenkel (Bettrige z. Aufhellung d. Geschichte wu. 
d. Briefe d. Ap. P. § 1) prefers this story to the 
statement of Paul’s Tarsian origin in the Acts, 
insisting that a ‘Hebrew sprung from Hebrews’ 
signifies one born in Palestine. The above con- 
dition was fulfilled, however, if St. Paul’s family 
retained the native traditions; and Jerome’s tale, 
besides its gross anachronism, is too late and iso- 
lated to weigh against that of St. Luke. A modi- 
cum of truth there may be in it: Gischala ma 
have been the old domicile of the family (tradi- 
tion is tenacious on this point), which in any case 
had emigrated not many generations before Paul’s 
birth, for it was still ‘Hebrew’ in home - speech 
and spirit. Hence Saul is sent in his boyhood 
for education to Jerusalem; in later years he 
had a ‘sister’s son’ residing there (Ac 23'*2), The 
Cilician Jews kept up a close connexion with the 
mother city, where they appear to have had a 
synagogue of their own (Ac 6°); they distinguished 
themselves by patriotic bravery in the siege of 
Jerusalem. ‘The wealth of Paul’s father we may 
fairly infer from the education given him (see 
Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, etc., pp. 31, 310, 
312); his occupation as a tent-maker is no dis- 
proof of this, for well-to-do Jews wisely taught 
their sons some handicraft. His mother’s piety 
is implied in Gal 1%; comp. the sympathetic 
allusions of 2 Ti 1° 3”. 

He was named Saul (Zafdos in Acts where spoken 
of, ZaovA where spoken to), presumably after the 
hero-king of his tribe (Ac 91 etc., 131 ete.; cf. 13°). 
But his Hebrew name (Zad\os has, moreover, in 
Greek, the ridiculous sense of ‘ waddling’) is dis- 
placed in Acts by the Roman cognomen Paul 
(IIad\os, Paulus, ‘ little’) from the time the apostle 
enters on his wider career and meets Roman 
society. With the Heb.-Rom. Sawl-Paul compare 
John-Mark (Ac 15*7), Jesus-Justus (Col 4"), also 
Flavius-Josephus. The change of name occurs in 
Luke’s narrative on the occasion of the conversion 
of Sergius Paulus, proconsul of Cyprus—a coinci- 
dence suggesting to many, after Origen (Comment. 
ad Rom., prefat.), Jerome (ad Philem. 1: Sa 
primo ecclesiz spolio, proconsule Sergio. Paulo, 
victorie suse trophea retulit erexitque vexillum’), 
Augustine (Confess. viii. 4), that St. Paul took his 
apostolic name from this conquest—a proceeding 
in bad taste, and on other accounts improbable. 
If Paulus was a personal name, it might have been 
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due to the bearer’s littleness; Saulos perhaps 
suggested it by resemblance of sound (Renan): so 
Jesus-Jason, Joseph-Hegesippus, etc. (but these 
combinations are Heb.-Greek, not Latin). Others 
explain it as an epithet, self-assumed in humil- 
ity (cf. 1 Co 15°), or conferred by way of con- 
trast with Elymas (Ac 13°%) overcome by the 
apostle as Goliath by Jittle David (Lange) 3 OF as 
derived from a Hebrew root—sc. »yp=‘ wrought 
(by God),’ or the like. But these conjectures are 
needless. With his Roman citizenship Paul in- 
herited a Latin name; and Paulus was a cognomen 
not uncommon in Roman families, borne, e.g., by 
the great AUmilian gens. What his Roman gentile 
name (or nomen proper) and preenomen were, never 
appears. The low stature which, according to good 
tradition (Acta Pauli et Thecle, 3; see Ramsay’s 
Ch..1n, the Rom. Hmp® p. 32)vet,, 21Coy 10ts4>9)s 
distinguished Paul, may have been a family trait 
suggesting the sobriquet, as in other instances. 
The apostle was ‘Paulus’ to Romans, Iladvos 
amongst Greeks, while he was ‘Saul’ to his fellow 
Jews and at Jerusalem. As ‘Saui, Saul,’ in his 
mother-speech, the voice of Jesus addressed him 
(Ac 2614). See, further, Ramsay, St. Paul, etc. 
p. 81 ff.; and Deissmann, Bibelstudien, p. 184 ff. 

In this apostle, Jew, Greek, and Roman met. 
The Jew in him was the foundation of everything 
that Paul became. He was ‘Jew’ (Judean in 
nationality and education), ‘Israelite’ (in descent 
and creed), ‘Hebrew’ (in language and tradition). 
The current Hebrew (7.e. Aramaic) of Palestine 
was spoken in his father’s house; and his student 
days gave him the mastery of it which enabled 
him to address the multitude of Jerusalem in their 
vernacular (Ac 22) and to make himself everywhere 
‘to the JewsasaJew’(1Co 9”). His OT quotations, 
though based on the LXX, occasionally indicate 
the knowledge of the ancient Hebrew which the 
pupil of Gamaliel must have possessed. No man 
more highly prized the privileges of Israel, or more 
fervently believed in its Divine election (Ro 3! ? 
9% 5 1]. 158, Ph 37); no man more passionately 
loved his Jewish kin (Ro 915 11)4) ; none had drunk 
more deeply at the springs of OT revelation. As 
a Christian and a Gentile apostle Paul claimed to 
be the truer Israelite, for he was carrying out ‘the 
promise of God to the fathers’ (Ac 13% 2414, Gal 
37-14 616, 2 Co 1122, Ro 416-17 g4-6 104 158-12) ;_ im- 
prisoned in pursuance of his calling, he was ‘ wear- 
ing this chain for the hope of Israel’ (Ac 26% 7 28”). 

Bearing in his Pharisaic youth all the weight of 
its yoke, Saul had proved the impotence of the law 
as a means of justification before God, and the 
hopelessness of Israel’s attempts to win through 
its observance the Messianic salvation (Ac 13**: °9, 
Ro 418-15 75-25 gs 971_104, Gal 915. 16 310-25 5 a 1 Co 15°5 
etc.). This was the chief gain of Paul’s apprentice- 
ship to Mosaism: ‘through law I died to law’; 
the law acted as a relentless spur on Saul’s sensi- 
tive conscience; it was his raidaywyds els Xpiordv, 
driving him from itself to the gospel of Jesus even 
while, in its fancied interests, he was His perse- 
cutor (Ac 264). Thus Paul’s legalistic rearing was 
an essential negative preparation for his conversion 
and apostleship. But it contributed thereto in a 
positive sense. At Rabban Gamaliel’s feet (see 
art. GAMALIEL) he learnt much that never left 
him. Paul’s theological method and style, and 
use of Scripture, are Rabbinical of the purest age. 
The most fruitful recent expositions of his teach- 
ing (such as Sanday-Headlam’s Romans, Pfleiderer’s 
Paulinismus,? and Kabisch’s Eschatologie) draw 
their best illustrations from Jewish theology. In 
several of his doctrines, notably that of original 
sin and of the resurrection (Ac 23°-9 2414. 15 968), Paul 
continued a Pharisee. As against the sceptical, 
minimizing Sadducees, his sympathies were always 


with his early comrades (Ro 10°). He had an 
intimate knowledge, both practical and theoretical, 
of the ground of the legalistic controversy, on 
which he was to play a decisive part. He brought 
with him to the Christian camp the resources of a 
trained Jewish jurist, a skilled Rabbinical scholar 
and disputant. He was the one man qualified to 
effect the transition in doctrine and institutions 
from the old faith to the new, to transplant 
Christianity, without destroying any of its roots, 
from the ancient soil of Judaism into the wide and 
rich field ready for it in the Gentile world. This 
transition had been virtually effected in his own 
conversion to Christ. Hausrath questions the 
account in Acts of his studentship under Gamaliel 
at Jerusalem (Der Ap. Paulus, i. 3), on the ground 
of Gamaliel’s mildness and Paul’s severity of 
temper; but Paul was a zealot, Gamaliel a moder- 
ate, by temperament. 

St. Paul’s education and native bent were strongly 
Palestinian and Pharisaic. But he could not help 
acquiring knowledge of the broader Hellenizing 
theology that had spread from Alexandria amongst 
the Greek Diaspora, with which Apollos (Ac 18*) 
and the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews were 
imbued. He used freely the Book of Wisdom, 
which emanated from this school. In Col 11** 
(written, however, after Paul had met with Apollos) 
he shows his mastery of the theosophic specula- 
tions of the Alexandrian (and Essenic) Jewish 
teachers; and his language appears to indicate 
some literary contact with his elder contemporary 
Philo (see Lightfoot and Klépper on Col. ad loc., 
and Jowett’s Essay on ‘St. Paul and Philo’ in 
his Epp. of St. Paul). Paul’s use of types and 
allegory may have been learnt from his masters 
at Jerusalem. 

St. Paul’s Tarsian birth and Roman citizenshi, 
secured to him an outfit for the Gentile apostleship 
such as no mere Palestinian Jew could possess. 
When Krenkel (as referred to above) contests the 
former point, and Hausrath (op. cit. p. 19), with 
Renan and others, the latter, they show undeserved 
distrust of the Acts; and they deny to Paul the 
status and equipment indispensable for his mission 
to the Greeco-Roman world (see Lightf. Bibl. Hssays, 
iv.). Of his Gentile connexions, along with his 
Jewish antecedents, the apostle was thinking when 
he spoke of God as ‘having marked me out [for 
my life-mission] from my mother’s womb’ (Gal 1). 
The Rabbinical student of Jerusalem was first a 
Jewish boy in the streets of a heathen city, and 
his home continued to be there (he was certainly 
absent from Jerusalem during the visits of Jesus). 
St. Paul’s insight into the moral working of idol- 
atry, and his ready appreciation of Gentile senti- 
ment, speak for this. He is everywhere at home 
in the synagogues of the Dispersion. In the Greco- 
Asiatic Tarsus (see art. TARSUS) the products of 
East and West met, ships of all countries lay at 
its wharves—-a place to stir in an impressionable 
child thoughts and dreams of the wide world, and 
to impart an instinctive aptitude for mixing with 
all sortsof men. In Saul’s nature Greek versatility 
was blended with Jewish tenacity. 

Tarsus was the capital of Cilicia, then incor- 
porated in the province of Syria. This city issued 
fortunately from the troubles of the Roman civil 
wars, receiving the title of metropolis and the 
immunities of an wrbs libera (Dio Chrys., Orat. 2; 
Pliny, HN v. 27; cf. Ac 21°); it had therefore its 
ecclesia, its elective magistrates and local jurisdic- 
tion; and Paul’s father doubtless held the municipal 
along with the imperial franchise. This environ- 
ment made Saul a citizen of the world, while he was 
a Jewish scholar and devotee. His mental imagery 
is not gathered, like that of Jesus, from the fields 
and the face of nature; where not borrowed from 
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the OT, we trace it to the Jewish household and 
synagogue within doors, and out of doors to the 
streets, the agora, the stadium, the temples, the 
traffic of a Greek seaport town. Such cities Paul 
sought by predilection; their society was his 
native element. The contact of Jew and Gentile 
gave the apostle his point of vantage; and he 
found his main constituency in the large circle 
of piously disposed men and women of Greek 
culture attracted to the Hellenistic synagogues. 
Tarsus was at this period a university town of the 
highest repute (Strabo, xiv. 10. 13-15; Philos- 
tratus, Apollonius, i. 7); it sent out distinguished 
professors of the Stoic philosophy, and afterwards 
of Roman law. Strict Jewish families held aloof 
from the Greek schools, and Paul’s style bears 
scarcely any trace of classical discipline; his Greek 
is the cow} of the Levantine shores, enriched with 
Hebraisms of the LXX and the Synagogue and 
adapted to the new Christian ideas with creative 
originality. The citations he makes from Greek 
authors are of a popular, proverbial stamp (Ac 
17°8, 1 Co 15%, Tit 112). Passages like 1 Co 1” and 
Col 2° indicate St. Paul’s contempt for the empty 
sophistie and meretricious show into which philo- 
sophy had degenerated. Tarsus was a conspicu- 
ous, arena for such display, and must often have 
witnessed scenes resembling that in which Paul 
himself took so ready a part in Athens (Ac 17!7*-), 
At the same time St. Paul could not but receive 
intellectual stimulus, if only by way of aversion, 
from such a theatre of mental activity. His master 
Gamaliel is said to have encouraged Greek studies. 
Especially when Saul returned home after his con- 
version (Ac 9° 11%, Gal 17), with his mission to 
the heathen definitely in view, we cannot suppose 
that he failed to use the facilities afforded by his 
native city for studying the Gentile thought of the 
day (see Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, p. 354). 
Hisaddress to the Areopagus shows that the apostle, 
when he chose, could become a philosopher to the 
philosophers. The parallels in thought between 
St. Paul’s ethics and those of Seneca and the 
Stoics (see the Essay ad rem in Lightfoot’s Philip- 
pians) are, however, scarcely closer than may be 
accounted for by the Stoical ideas in the air and 
by the unconscious sympathy with the nascent 
Christian faith existing in high-minded Gentile 
thinkers of the age. 

In regard to form and expression, it is likely that 
Paul learnt something from the schools of his 
native town. ‘In general, the Epp. of St. Paul 
stand much nearer to the forms of the Cynic and 
Stoic diatribé, as regards their methods and the 
complexion of their speech, than to the involved 
Rabbinical dialectic. Recent investigations on the 
subject (Wendland u. Kern, Beitrdge z. Geschichte 
d. griech. Philos. u. Relig. pp. 3-75, Philo wu. d. 
kynisch-stoische Diatribe) bring this relationship 
increasingly into light’: so Heinrici, Vorrede to 
1Co in Krit.-exeg. Kommentar® (Meyer); also 
Canon Hicks’ Paper on ‘St. Paul and Hellenism’ 
in Stud. Bibl. iv. 

From Tarsus Paul carried off, if not a scholarly 
Greek training, at least his trade of tent-making 
(Ac 18%). Tarsus was a centre for the manu- 
facture of cilicuwm, the coarse goats’ hair fabric 
of the district, famed for its durability, of which 
shoes, mats, and coverings of all kinds were made ; 
and the boy Saul was taught this local handi- 
craft. An industry everywhere in demand, this 
craft supplied him in his wandering apostleship 
with a means of livelihood, laborious and irksome 
enough, but adequate for his scanty needs (1 Th 
22 2'Th 3° 1/Co 918 ete.). “These hands,’ as 
Paul held them up, rough and black with stitching 
at the hard canvas, told their tale of stern in- 
dependence and self-denial (Ac 20%). 


ae 


Of Roman law Paul had the knowledge qualify- 
ing him to exercise his valued rights as a citizen of 
the Empire. This discipline contributed to his large 
Christian apprehension of ‘law’ as a universal 
Divine institute, which has its nearest analogue in 
the Roman jus gentiwm. His prominent doctrine 
of Adoption (viobecia) is based upon Greeco-Roman, 
not Jewish practice. His conception of the Church 
borrowed something from the Roman State as 
well as from the Israelite Theocracy (see Eph 2”, 
Col 2%, Ph 1%7 37), Not merely for his own 
protection (Ac 16% 2275) and as a passport to his 
message did the apostle pronounce the words 
‘Civis Romanus sum’ and ‘Cesarem appello,’ 
but with genuine loyalty and with a true sense 
for the grandeur and enduring power of the rule 
of Rome. ‘We cannot fail to be struck with the 
hold which Roman ideas had on the mind of St. 
Paul. . . . He had conceived the great idea of 
Christianity as the religion of the Roman world ; 
and he thought of the various districts and 
countries in which he preached as parts of the 
grand unity’ (Ramsay, Ch. in the Rom. Emp.® 
pp. 147, 148, St. Paul the Trav. pp. 125-127, 135 ; 
also Sanday-Headlam, Romans, p. xiv). He had 
the Roman genius of the statesman and organizer. 
He planted his churches, by preference, in Roman 
colonies (Pisidian Antioch, Philippi, Corinth, etc.). 
To Rome St. Paul addressed his most studied 
and complete Epistle; toward this metropolis of 
the world the advance of his mission from Jeru- 
salem westwards, for many years previously, had 
been directed (Ro 1835 157%, Ac 1972.23"). Only 
when at last he had made his defence and 
delivered his message before the Imperial Court, 
could the ‘teacher of the Gentiles in faith and 
truth’ consider that his ‘ preaching was fulfilled’ 
and his course finished (1 Ti 27, 2 Ti 472’), To 
the Jewish student and the Greek cosmopolitan in 
Paul there was added the Roman gentleman. His 
courteous dignity of bearing enabled him worthily 
to stand before magistrates and kings (Ac 9% 26, 
etc.). He commanded the respect of governors 
like Sergius Paulus and Porcius Festus, and the 
deference and goodwill of Julius the centurion 
in whose charge he voyaged to Rome. ‘There, 
too, an ‘ambassador in chains,’ he gained a wide 
influence, and his presence greatly stimulated the 
Christian cause (Eph 6”, Ph 1% 4%, Ac 2830-31), 
Though his prison, Rome was his best vantage- 
ground and his adoptive home. It was here that 
the apostle arrived, as appears from the Epistles 
of the First Captivity, at his loftiest conceptions 
of the nature and destiny of the Universal Church. 

2. St. Paul’s [diosyncrasy.—The ‘striking origin- 
ality’ of Paul’s character is ‘due to the fruitful 
combination in it of two spiritual forces, which 
are seldom found united in this degree in one 
personality — dialectical power and religious in- 
spiration, or (to borrow Paul’s own language) the 
activity of the vofs and that of the mvedua’ (A. 
Sabatier). Add to these attributes the apostle’s 
heart of fire, the glow of passion and imagination 
which fused his mystical intuitions and_ logical 
apprehensions into one, his fine sensibility, his 
resolute will, his manly sincerity and courage and 
woman-like tenderness, his vivacity, subtlety, and 
humour, his rich humanity and keen faculty of 
moral observation, his adroitness and ready tact, his 
genius for organization and inborn power of com- 
mand, and the vigorous and creative, though not 
facile, gift of expression that supplied the fitting 
dress, as original as the thought behind it, with 
which his doctrine clothed itself,—all these quali- 
ties and powers went to the making of Jesus 
Christ’s apostle to the nations, the master-builder 
of the universal Church and of Christian theology. 

St. Paul’s physical frame appears by no means to 
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have matched the greatness of his soul. Witha 
frankness that charms while it pains the reader, he 
quotes the taunt of his Corinthian opponents, ‘ His 
bodily presence is weak, and his speech of no 
account’; he reproaches those who ‘counted of’ 
him ‘as though walking according to flesh,’ and 
‘had an eye for matters of (bodily) presence,’ 
judging the lowly apostle by his unimposing 
exterior (2 Co 10!1°), The barbarians of Lystra 
took Barnabas for Zeus, but Paul for Hermes, 
comparing the dignified port of the one with the 
lively speech of the other traveller. The disad- 
vantages of his bodily presence were aggravated 
by the effect of his occupation as a journeyman 
tentmaker, and of the severe mishandling he had 
suffered from time to time on the part of his 
persecutors (Gal 617, 2 Co 11%). Yet these 
physical disabilities and humiliations became, 
through ‘the power of Christ overshadowing’ him, 
a new source of spiritual strength (2 Co 11°? 12% 2°), 
It was a constant feeling of Paul’s, only heightened 
by recent illness, to which he gave expression 
in 2Co 47-55: ‘We have this treasure in frail 
earthen vessels. . . . In this tabernacle we groan, 
being burdened’ (cf. Gal 42-4 6!"), The Acta Pauli 
et Thecle, as Ramsay has shown (Ch. in Rom. 
Eimp.® xvi.), ‘goes back ultimately to a document 
of the 1st cent.’ ; and it thus describes (§ 3) Paul’s 
appearance as he first approaches Iconiuin : ‘ bald- 
headed, bowlegged, strongly built, a man small in 
size, with meeting eyebrows, with a rather large 
nose, full of grace, for at times he looked like a 
man and at times he had the face of an angel.’ 
‘This plain and unfiattermg account seems to 
embody a very early tradition’ (op. cit. pp. 31, 
32). The lifelike and unconventional figure of 
the Roman ivory diptych, ‘supposed to date not 
later than the 4th cent.’ (Lewin’s Life and Epp. 
of St. Paul, Frontispiece, and vol. ii. p. 211), 
partly confirms the above description. 

St. Paul’s constitution, if somewhat stunted and 
sickly, must have been nevertheless of a tough 
and stout fibre. His arduous travels, attended for 
many years with the double strain of manual 
and intellectual labour, above all the catalogue of 
his hardships in 2 Co 11, bespeak in him a man of 
exceptional vitality and nervous energy. And, in 
spite of his uncomeliness, he exerted a rare personal 
fascination. ‘Rude in speech’ as he was to a 
fastidious Greek ear, his charm of manner and the 
incisive force and sympathetic aptness of his 
address commanded a hearing from all kinds of 
assemblies. He could never be listened to with 
indifference. His preaching excited warm assent 
or contradiction. He set all minds astir and in 
debate around him; his presence and discourse 
acted like an electric current that drives to opposite 
poles the mingled elements through which it passes 
(Ac 132 14% ete., 2: Co 214-15), 

The emotional nature of the apostle counted 
for as much in the effects of his eloquence as did 
his intellectual powers. His temperament was 
choleric and impetuous, his nervous organism 
finely strung and quivering with sensibility. There 
was nothing in him of the impassive Stoic. His 
affections towards his converts were those of a 
mother or a lover, rather than of a pastor. He 
‘travailed a second time in birth over’ the un- 
toward Galatians, ‘till Christ should be formed 
in’ them (4; ef. 2 Co 11%, 1 Th 27-8). ‘Now we 
live,’ he writes to the Thess., ‘if you stand fast 
in the Lord’ (1 Th 3°), The attacks of sickness 
and the anxieties and disappointments of his 
calling threw him at times into paroxysms of 
anguish. But his mental buoyancy and elasticity 
were equally marked; his ‘consolation through 
Christ’ brought him an exultancy proportioned to 
the depth of grief in which he shared ‘the suffer- 
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ings of Christ’ (1 Co 2% 15%, 2 Co 1*¥ 47 7*6, 
Col 1%, Eph 3%, Ph 217-18), His letters—esp. 2 Co, 
Gal, Ph, 2 Ti—reflect the ardour and quick re- 
sponsiveness of the apostle’s feelings, his sudden 
alternations of mood, the conflicts of fear and 
hope, of affection and indignation, by which his 
soul could be torn and tossed. This lively play 
of emotion, expressed by look and gesture (¢.g. 
Ac 139 1432-14 2034 231-6 261, Gal 31, Ph 31, etc.) but 
held under the firm control of judgment, gave a 
peculiar animation to Paul’s discourse, which, how- 
ever abrupt and unpolished in phrase, was arrest- 
ing and affecting in the highest degree. He spoke 
from the heart and to the heart. The effectiveness 
of his utterance he ascribed to the energy of the 
Spirit of Christ possessing his mind ; he was con- 
scious of ‘ Christ speaking’ in him 7a Divine force 
‘energized mightily’ through his ‘wrestling’ of 
spirit and of speech (2 Co 13%, Col 1”, 1 Th 1°, etc.). 
Here was the true secret of St. Paul’s transcendent 
power. Before everything else he was a mvevya- 
mixés—a man of the largest spiritual capacity, 
filled with the living Spirit of Jesus Christ. If we 
must admit a fault, his vehemence was apt to 
break out into a heat and haste of temper, mani- 
fested occasionally in expressions which he was 
disposed afterwards to regret (see Ac 15% 234°; 
and perhaps 2 Co 7°, Gal 51). 

St. Paul shared eminently in the supernatural 
experiences and yaplouara special to the apostolic 
age, as well as in the permanent and normal en- 
dowments of the Church. He exercised miraculous 
powers of healing and of discipline (Ac 13°! 14% 10, 
1Co 419-21 545, 2Co 131°), though he did not 
regard these as the chief ‘signs of the apostle’ 
(2 Co 11#- 1212-14 31-3) He ‘spoke with tongues 
more than all,’ but thought this an inferior gift 
(1 Co 1418-29), In ‘visions and revelations of the 
Lord’ no one could rival him (2 Co 12'4); he had 
been once ‘caught up into paradise, and heard 
unspeakable words.’ ‘To Paul the living God, the 
Lord Christ, the indwelling Spirit, the unseen 
world, were immediate and overwhelming realities. 

His thorn in the flesh (or rather, thorn for the 
flesh, cxbroy rH capxt) is connected by himself with 
his unique experiences of trance and vision (2 Co 
12-9), The former served as a kind of counter- 
poise to the latter: ‘Because of the excess of the 
revelations, that I might not be excessively lifted 
up, there was given to me a thorn for my flesh, an 
angel of Satan sent to buffet me,—that I might 
not be excessively lifted up.’ We gather that this 
infliction was bodily in nature, acutely painful 
and humiliating, prostrating in effect, and repeated 
in occurrence (brepalpwuae and xoradl~n are both 
Greek presents of recurrent action); that it was 
also mysterious in origin, and such as to be fitly 
associated with the working of a malignant unseen 
power. From the connexion of y.7 with the fore- 
going context, it appears probable that the out- 
break of this malady attended Paul’s supreme 
vision, ‘fourteen years’ previously to 2Co (i.e. 
about A.D. 48), when in a state of trance (vv.? 3) 
he was ‘seized and caught up into paradise and 
heard unspeakable words.’ The ‘thorn’ attached 
itself to this ‘tmepBor4 of the revelations’ (cf. Gn 
32°. 81), in which the apostle ‘exults’ as he writes, 
and which, he feels, might otherwise have excited 
him to an unholy pride; this cruel affliction was 
therefore used by God for a merciful end. Hence 
the Lord, though thrice besought, did not remove 
the evil; He allowed ‘Satan’s angel’ ‘to buffet’ 
His servant; but He promised grace sufficient for 
endurance, and assured the sufferer that ‘power is 
perfected in weakness.’ Thus Paul learnt to glory 
in this as in other weaknesses and injuries, and 
had indeed found himself strongest when nature 
was most beaten down (vy. 2%), 
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Further light is thrown on St. Paul’s malady by 
Gal 415"), for it is probably the same affliction that 
we meet with here: ‘ In nought did you (Galatians) 
wrong me. But you know it was due to an in- 
firmity of the flesh that I preached to you at that 
former time. And your temptation in my flesh 
(my physical condition) you did not treat with 
contempt nor loathing [lit. did not spit out], but 
as an angel of God you received me,—as Christ 
Jesus! Where, then, is your self-gratulation? 
For I bear you witness that, if possible, you would 
have dug out your eyes and given them me!’ 
The ‘thorn,’ then, was disabling; it compelled 
Paul unexpectedly to halt on his way, and so. to 
preach to these ‘Galatians’ (but see Ramsay’s view 
of the circumstances, stated below). Its effects 
were such as to excite the scorn and aversion of 
beholders, so that it supplied a severe test of the 
candour and generosity of the Galatians who had 
witnessed Paul’s abject condition under its inflic- 
tion. It may also be inferred, though less certainly 
(see Lightfoot, ad loc.), that the complaint, at 
least temporarily, affected the patient’s eyesight. 
The diagnosis excludes—(1) the hypothesis of 
spiritual temptations (to pride, blasphemy, etc., 
wyectiones Satanw) made current by Luther; and 
(2) equally that of carnal incitements, favoured by 
medieval and Roman Catholic interpreters in 
accordance with the erroneous Latin rendering, 
stimulus carnis. (3) Nor could the ‘thorn’ have 
signified human opposers, such as the ‘ ministers 
of Satan’ of 2Co 11%; nor the hindrances and 
afflictions related in 2 Co 11%%3 (Chrysostom, 
Erasmus, and others). (4) The evidence points to 
Phusion! disease of some distressing and disfiguring 
kind, recurrent at intervals, having its seat in St. 
Paul’s nervous constitution and supervening upon 
the ecstasy of his ‘visions and revelations’ (so 
Ewald, Holsten, v. Hofmann, Klopper, Lightfoot, 
Schmiedel, Krenkel). Of known diseases, epilepsy, 
or some obscure form of hysteria, best answers to 
these conditions. Krenkel has elaborately dis- 
cussed the question in his Beitrdge (pp. 47-125), 
showing that epilepsy was regarded by the ancients 
with peculiar horror as a supernatural visitation, 
and often associated with lunacy (Mt 4% 171), 
with which also Paul was taxed (2 Co 5% 121), He 
observes, further, that spectators witnessing epi- 
leptic attacks used to spit owt in superstitious 
dread and by way of averting the evil (the morbus 
qui sputatur of Plautus’ Captivi, 1. iv. 18, and 
the despui suetus of Pliny’s HN x. 23 [33])—a 
circumstance explaining the ovédé éferricare of Gal 
414, Epileptic seizures taking place in mature life 
and at distant intervals are not necessarily fatal 
to activity and mental vigour: witness the cases 
of Julius Cesar, Peter the Great, Napoleon L.; 
the instance of king Alfred (Lightfoot, Galatians, 
pp. 183-188) is strikingly parallel in some par- 
ticulars to that of Paul. The hypothesis of oph- 
thalmia (advanced in Farrar’s St. Pawl, vol. i. 
Excursus x.) has its starting-point in Gal 4”; 
it meets some but not all the conditions of the 
case. This disease, in the severe form supposed, 
damages the eyes to a degree inconsistent with 
Paul’s quick observation and powerful gaze. W. 
M. Ramsay has recently suggested malarial fever 
(comp. Conyb. and Hows. Life and Epp. of St. 
Paul, ch. viii.), which (Ramsay conjectures) at- 
tacked Paul in Pamphylia (Ac 131*-14), compelling 
Barnabas and himself to seek relief in the bracing 
air of the uplands of Asia Minor. To this necessity 
Ramsay supposes Paul to refer in Gal 41%, on the 
theory that the ‘Galatians’ of the Ep. are the 
South Galatians of Antioch, Iconium, etc. (Ch. in 
Rom. Emp.’ iii., St. Paul the Trav. v. 2, and more 
recently in Hist. Com. on Gal., 1899, p. 422 ff.). 
This hypothesis, again, agrees with some but not 
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all the symptoms of the malady. A long and 
perilous journey, like that from Perga to Pisidian 
Antioch, would scarcely be undertaken in’ such 
‘weakness of the flesh.’ Nor is malarial fever 
likely to have excited the aversion indicated in 
Gal 414, And Mark’s desertion, under these cir- 
cumstances, becomes almost incredibly base. The 
references of Tertullian, and other early inter- 
preters, to violent headache and similar complaints 
are in the right direction, but inadequate. They 
may be an echo of the earliest tradition. If the 
apostle’s liability to nervous disorders supplies 
unfriendly critics with a ground on which to dis- 
credit his visions and his Divine inspiration, these 
disparagements are but a repetition of those made 
in his lifetime. The fact that his malady exposed 
St. Paul’s apostleship to this reproach, gave a 
cruel and piercing sharpness to the ‘thorn.’ So 
much the more perfect was the triumph of Christ’s 
grace in this deeply wounded man. 

3. St. Pauls Conversion.—The interest of St. 
Paul’s life centres in his conversion to the faith of 
Jesus Christ. The root of his doctrine is also 
here. This was the most pregnant event of 
apostolic history ; it is more fully related in the 
NT than any other outside of the Gospels. It was 
one of those lightning strokes occurring at de- 
cisive moments in the advance of revelation, which 
precipitate the issue of a long course of previous 
spiritual development, and liberate new forces for 
operation in some new era of the kingdom of God. 
The call of Saul of Tarsus to His service by the 
risen Jesus, while it put a last seal, from the hand 
of one hitherto His bitter enemy, to the testimony 
concerning His resurrection and exaltation (1 Co 
15°), supplied the starting-point for a fresh de- 
parture in the dispensation of the gospel (Eph 27, 
1 Ti 13%). In the soul of the converted Saul a 
world-wide revolution lay germinally hidden. In 
his mind the Christian principle, the Aédyos rod 
oravpod, first displayed its full significance ; in him 
Christ appropriated that ‘chosen vessel’ through 
which His gospel was to work out its largest intel- 
lectual and social results, the instrument whereby 
the society of Jesus was to be expanded from a 
Jewish Messianic sect into the Church of the 
nations, coextensive with the Roman Empire and 
set on its way to re-create the civilized world. 

Saul’s conversion took place in a fashion be- 
fitting its historical importance. The passionate 
young Pharisee had witnessed with approval the 
stoning of Stephen, whose radical and incisive 
preaching recalled the tones of Jesus and re- 
awakened the deadly fear and hatred of the 
Pharisees toward His doctrine. The struggle be- 
tween the followers of Jesus and the existing 
Judaism, as Saul truly saw, was one of life 
and death. The mild policy of his master 
Gamaliel had allowed this monstrous imposture, 
this proclamation of a crucified Messiah and 
pretended Son of God, to make dangerous head- 
way. ‘The heresy must be trampled out at any 
cost. In this conviction Saul was ‘breathing 
threatening and slaughter against the disciples of 
the Lord.’ He acted ‘ignorantly, in unbelief,’ 
out of a sincere and uncompromising zeal for God, 
and doing violence therein to his kindlier feelings. 
The Jewish ecclesiastical leaders found in Saul, 
thus disposed, their fit agent in the attempt they 
made after the murder of Stephen, and at a 
moment when political cireumstances gave them a 
free hand, to suppress the sect of the Nazarenes. 
Saul was travelling to Damascus, commissioned 
by the high priest, to bring as prisoners to Jerus. 
any that he should there find ‘of that way’; he 
was nearing the city about noonday, bent on 
harrying its defenceless Christian flock, when he 
was arrested by a burst of light ‘surpassing the 
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brightness of the sun,’ that encircled his troop. 
Out of the blaze there appeared a glorious human 
Form, who at his challenge declared Himself to be 
‘Jesus, whom thou persecutest!’ The sequel of 
the story we need not repeat. It is told three 
times in the Acts: once by the historian on his 
ewn account (9!1%), and twice as reported from 
Paul’s speeches—to the people at Jerus. (22*7°), 
and before king Herod Agrippa U. and Festus at 
Ceesarea (26918). The variation of the three nar- 
ratives is interesting as showing how much dif- 
ference in descriptive detail was deemed consistent 
with identity of fact by a careful writer like St. 
Luke. The only real discrepancy lies in St. Paul’s 
omission in Ac 26 of the part of Ananias, on which 
he naturally dwelt in addressing the Jews (22). 
In the later address, speaking more summarily, 
he ascribes to Jesus directly, and as though com- 
municated at the outset, the revelations consequent 
upon ‘the heavenly vision.’ Vv.!?*! of ch. 9 ap- 
pear to embody Ananias’ account, which Luke 
would be sure to obtain (comp. Lk 1%) if within 
his reach. The train of events is most vividly 
reproduced in Paul’s unfinished speech at Jerus. 
(ch. 22), the objectivity of the appearance of Jesus 
and the overpowering compulsion that it exercised 
upon Saul’s mind being asserted with strong 
emphasis (esp. vv. 1), Here alone the two 
questions addressed by Saul to Jesus are re- 
ported. In his speech at Czesarea the apostle 
brings out the startling and complete reversal 
effected in his conduct; to this account we owe 
also the statement that Jesus spoke in ‘the 
Hebrew language,’ and the significant sentence, 
‘It is hard for thee to kick against the goad(s)’ 
(words which do not belong to the true text of 
Ac 9°). 

The Epp. furnish many instructive references to 
Paul’s conversion. In 1 Co 91 his apostolic office 
(resembling that of the Twelve, v.°) is grounded 
on the fact that he ‘has seen Jesus our Lord.’ 
Indeed, Paul claims to be a witness of Christ’s 
resurrection in the same sense as were those who 
saw Him during the forty days, and the dast of such 
witnesses, his birth into faith and apostleship, 
notwithstanding its abnormality and his unworthi- 
ness, being therefore as valid in itself as it was 
justified by its results (155°). In the latter pas- 
sage we see the humiliating aspect of St. Paul’s 
conversion ; in 2 Co 4*§ and 5119, its splendour. 
God’s creative fiat bade ‘the illumination of the 
knowledge of His glory’ shine through Saul’s 
blinded eyes into his dark and bitter heart, ‘in 
the face of Christ’ disclosed amid ‘ the glory of that 
light’ (Ac 22"). There arose ‘a new creation’ 
resembling that which attended the word, ‘ Let 
there be light.” Paul was at the same instant 
‘reconciled to God’ and received a ‘ministry of 
reconciliation’ for the world (2 Co 5%). Gal 
14-17 shows him intent on proving his independent 
apostleship: his knowledge of Jesus Christ and 
his commission to preach Him to the Gentiles 
were derived, he asserts, at first hand from the 
Lord Himself, and at a time when his relations 
with the Church at Jerusalem had been only those 
of the persecutor. To no human mediation or 
indoctrination did he owe his ‘ gospel’ (comp. VL) ; 
‘Jesus Christ’ personally ‘revealed’ it to him 
(v.?). The sight of the risen Jesus, allowed to 
Saul by the mercy of God, ‘revealed in’ him ‘the 
Son of God,’ his own and the world’s Lord and 
Redeemer (vv. 1%), This vision gave Saul the 
purport of his message to the Gentiles, impressing 
upon this message a special Divine stamp and 
authority that raised him above the need and the 
wish to ‘confer’ in respect to it ‘with flesh and 
blood.’ Hence upon his conversion he did not 
follow the natural course of repairing to Jerusalem 
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in order to seek the recognition and instruction of 
the heads of the Church there, but ‘went off into 
Arabia,’ where he remained for some time in com- 
parative solitude (vv.!” #8). In this connexion Paul 
speaks of the Twelve as ‘ the apostles before me, 
since the manner of his call put him on an equality 
with them as one commissioned by Jesus Christ 
in person; for he had ‘seen Jesus our Lord’ in 
His visible human form, and had ‘ heard’—no mere 
spiritual call such as every servant of Christ hears 
—pbut ‘a word from His mouth’ (Ac 224), In this 
sense he introduces himself to the Romans (1*°) as 
‘a bondman of Jesus Christ, a called apostle, one 
separated [marked off from others by his call] to 
proclaim God’s good news about His Son.” It is 
noticeable that in the Address both of Romans 
and Galatians, where Paul reminds himself of the 
unique character of his apostleship, he speaks 
with emphasis of the resurrection of Christ, for it 
was the risen Saviour the sight of whom had 
changed everything for him. ‘The glory of that 
light’ reflects itself in many passages of St. Paul’s 
letters, —2 Th 19-4 28, 1 Co 15#-* (‘the image of the 
Heavenly) One’); Ror 8? lili 6 he inl 
and especially Ph 37-2! (‘the body of His glory’). 
Often, and more feelingly as time goes on, he 
dilates on the astonishing grace of God that called 
him, a violent enemy of the gospel, to be its bearer 
to all nations,—Gal 119-2422. 1 Co) 159208 Eph 
BON IMM TEARS eticr ‘ 

While miraculous in the means that effected it, 
Paul’s conversion was no act of violence. There 
was an inward preparation for the revelation of 
Jesus, which brought to its issue a long struggle 
in the nature of Saul, and opened the door of 
escape from a moral situation that had become 
miserable beyond endurance to the proud and 
strict young Pharisee. The words of Jesus, ‘ Hard 
is it for thee to kick against the goad(s),’ touched 
the secret of the hearer’s heart. The ‘ goad’ of 
Ac 264 is the pedagogus and prison-keeper of 
Gal 3, ‘the law’ of Ro 3. 4. 7 that ‘works out 
wrath,’ ‘the power of sin’ of 1Co 15°,—that, 
good in itself, supplied to sin the instrument by 
which it ‘wrought out death’ to Saul, setting his 
reason and flesh at internecine war. Fiercely as 
Saul attacked the name of the Nazarene, he carried 
a more devouring strife within his breast. That 
Judaic law which he strove to honour by extir- 
pating its contemners, through its impracticable 
yet most just demands was meanwhile driving 
him, though he knew it not, into their ranks.* 
Such was the irony of the situation revealed by this 
illuminating word of Jesus. St. Paul’s subsequent 
doctrine of the impotence of the moral law as a 
means of salvation is the transcript of this experi- 
ence. As he rode to Damascus, Saul was labouring 
under the painfully suppressed conviction of his 
powerlessness, and the powerlessness of his people, 
to fulfil the legal righteousness and therefore to 
attain the Messianic salvation which depended, 
he believed, upon this one condition. This inward 
rage made him a more furious persecutor. He 
was ‘kicking against’ a‘ goad’ which wounded his 
soul; he was fighting down his secret misgivings 
respecting Judaism. Until this moment, however, 
Saul had no suspicion that the Nazarenes were 
in the right. The crucifixion had falsified the 


* The interpretation here given to the words pos xivrpoe 
dexrifay, reads more into the figure than is usual; but this 
fuller meaning appears to be forced upon us by the data of 
the Epp., the main doctrines of which are a product and reflex 
of the writer’s vital experience. Paul’s teaching on the Law and 
Faith rehearses the process that turned him from a Pharisee 
into a Christian. His soul had been pierced and lacerated by 
his sense of moral impotence in face of the Law. Like a stupid 
beast, Saul knew not whither this incessant goad was driving 
him, nor whose was the hand that plied it ; he had struggled in 
wild and vain resistance, till the appearance and words ot 
Jesus explained everything. 
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Messianic claims of Jesus; it proved Him a blas- 
phemer in calling Himself ‘the Son of God.’ To the 
testimony for His resurrection Saul’s mind was as 
completely closed, on @ priori grounds, as that of 
many able and sincere men to-day. He had never 
met Jesus during His earthly life, or he would 
have thought of Him differently. (The words of 
2 Co 56 signify,‘ We have known a carnal Messiah’). 
Had Saul so heard or seen Him, this fact would 
have aggravated the guilt of his persecution ; and 
he would surely have alluded to it in his later 
poignant confessions. In the words of 1 Ti 18, ‘not 
knowing (Him),’ he ‘acted in unbelief.’ A ‘blas- 
phemer, persecutor, injurer’ of his Lord, Saul was 
an object of pity for this reason; pity, not anger, 
spoke in the voice of Jesus. He had not sinned 
against the light. He testifies before Agrippa, ‘I 
verily thought with myself that it was my duty 
to do many things against the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth’ (Ac 26°). The speech of Stephen and 
the confessions and bearing of the persecuted 
Christians, though raising many questions in 
Saul’s mind, had not seriously shaken his conviction 
of the falsity and banefulness of their doctrine. 
Had Saul before his vision of Jesus, as Holsten 
and others suppose, been so wrought upon by 
contact with his Christian prisoners that he was 
half persuaded to join them ; had the predisposition 
to faith in the Nazarene grown up within him be- 
forehand and seized his heart so strongly, at the 
time of his journey to Damascus, that it was ready 
upon a nervous shock to project itself in the form 
of an apparition,—had such an incipient reverence 
for Jesus and a secret attraction to the persecuted 
cause arisen in him, the persecutor would have 
been disarmed. On the contrary, ‘Saul was 
breathing threatening and slaughter against the 
disciples of the Lord’ up to the moment of his 
arrest; he acted throughout with a single mind. 
The mental elements out of whieh a self-generated 
vision of the glorified Jesus might conceivably have 
been formed, the material for sucha hallucination, 
were wanting in him at that period. Instead of 
being preoccupied by the reproachful image of 
Jesus, Saul was confounded at His appearance, and 
the current of his opinions and feelings toward Him 
was reversed. He knew himself to be a sinful man ; 
but that the crucified Nazarene would be his Saviour 
was an idea altogether alien and repugnant to his 
thoughts. The knowledge Saul had gained of 
Christianity and Christians in the office of a _per- 
secutor explains the enthusiasm of his revulsion 
and the readiness with which he fell into rank when 
once he had changed sides, but it does not account 
for the interior change itself, which was unique in 
its conditions and antecedents, differing from all 
transformations of character brought about by 
human influences and subjective reflexion. The 
latter explanation the apostle formally repudiates 
(Gal 14-12), See McGiftert’s Hist. of Christianity 
un the Apost. Age, p. 121 ff. 

The conversion of Saul is a psychological and 
ethical problem, the solution of which is to be 
found only in the actual appearance of Jesus 
Christ to his senses on the way to Damascus, as he 
believed this to have taken place. Nothing but his 
certainty of that appearance could have convinced 
him that Jesus was raised from the dead, and was 
therefore the Messiah and the Son of God. Nothing 
but the fact itself can, under the circumstances, 
fairly account for his certainty. This first vision 
is put, by himself and by St. Luke, upon a footing 
quite distinct from the other ‘visions and revela- 
tions of the Lord’ about which he glories in 2 Co 
12. There was no question in this case as to 
whether he was ‘in the body or out of the ae 
The revelation took place in broad daylight, on the 
highway, as Saul was journeying with limbs and 
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senses in full exercise, and his mind intent on a pur- 
pose diametrically opposed to the obedience of faith 
in Jesus ; and some of the phenomena attending it 
were sensible to others besides himself, The ablest 
attempt to explain the vision of Saul on naturalistic 
grounds still remains that made by Holsten in his 
Essay entitled ‘Die Christusvision des Paulus’ 
(Zum Evangelium d. Paulus u. Petrus, 1868); see 
also his Das Evang. d. Paulus dargestellt (1880). 

For three days Saul remained at Damascus as 
a man stunned by a sudden, heavy blow. His 
world of thought was turned upside down by the 
discovery that ‘ this Jesus’ was, after all, ‘the Son 
of God.’ A silent and profound revolution was 
going on in the persecutor’s breast; God was 
‘revealing His Son within’ him. At the end of 
this time the penitent was prepared to welcome 
Ananias, who gave him the assurance of forgive- 
ness and the right hand of Christian fellowship. 
By the seal of baptism and the bestowment of the 
Holy Spirit he became a member of the Church ; 
and Ananias’ prophecy opened to him the prospect 
of his missionary calling. For ‘some days’ he 
stayed ‘ with the disciples in Damascus,’ and made 
public his conversion by ‘immediately proclaiming 
in the synagogues that this Jesus 1s the Son of 
God’ (Ac 9:*°), Saul felt the need, however, of 
retirement to collect his mind after so bewildering 
a shock, to think out his new position and the 
import of his strange experiences. It is thus we un- 
derstand the retreat to Arabia, to which the apostle 
refers in Gal 11618, St. Luke may have omitted 
this episode, because it belonged to St. Paul’s 
private life ; it falls between vv. 22 of Ac 9. V.%° 
relates the simple declaration of faith in Jesus that 
followed ‘immediately’ on Paul’s conversion, while 
v.% shows us the apostle in possession of a de- 
veloped faith and working out, in the manner to 
which we become afterwards accustomed, a sus- 
tained and effective proof of the Messiahship of 
Jesus: ‘Saul grew the more strong, and con- 
founded the Jews that dwelt in Damascus, proving 
that this is the Christ.’ From his Arabian medi- 
tations he had gathered this new force; and the 
powerful arguments he now brings to bear upon 
his old position were the fruit of a prolonged 
reflexion. 

4, St. Paul’s Missionary Career.—Ac 9-16 and 
2616-18 distinctly state that Saul’s vocation as 
Gentile apostle was revealed at the epoch of his 
conversion. Gal 1-26 imples as much. Saul 
went into Arabia with the knowledge that his 
ultimate destination was to ‘preach the Son of 
God amongst the Gentiles.’ Failure amongst his 
fellow-countrymen quickened this conviction. His 
Gentile ministry had its root in his first experience 
of the grace of Christ. Yet he thought it his duty 
to ‘begin from Jerusalem’; his witness, he ima- 
gined, would be especially convincing amongst his 
old comrades ; so that on his escape from the plots 
of the Jews against his life in Damascus (2 Co 
113233) Saul returned to the Holy City, where ‘he 
preached boldly in the name of the Lord ; and he 
spake and disputed against the Hellenist Jews; but 
they went about to kill him’ (Ac ae 30), It was 
then, rather than at any later time, that the 
trance befell him in the temple, when the Lord 
bade him ‘Make haste, and get quickly out of 
Jerusalem,’ since his testimony was rejected there 
and his mission was to lie ‘far hence among the 
Gentiles’ (Ac 2217-1), This vision confirmed Saul’s 
primary call, and overcame his reluctance. to accept 
defeat at Jerusalem. He stayed in the city, on 
this first visit after his conversion, only ‘fifteen 
days’; and now ‘made the acquaintance of Cephas’ 
—of him only amongst the apostles—and of ‘James 
the Lord’s brother’ (Gal 18-9), Ac 97680 relates 
further that ‘Barnabas introduced him to the 
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apostles’ (the plural is inexact ; Peter and James 
represented the Twelve), standing sponsor for him. 
‘The disciples’ were shy of their old tormentor ; 
his disappearance from Damascus and the delay 
of his return had probably aggravated their sus- 
picions. It did not take long for Saul’s preaching 
to rouse the hatred of the murderers of Stephen, 
who looked on him as a traitor. The urgency of 
‘the brethren’ seconded the command of the Lord 
in the temple vision, and Saul was ‘ brought down 
to Cesarea, and sent forth (by ship) to Tarsus.’ 
Saul had little opportunity during the fortnight to 
make acquaintance amongst the Christian com- 
munity in and around Jerus.; ‘and,’ he says, ‘I re- 
mained unknown by face to the Churches of Judzea 
that are in Christ. Only they heard from time to 
time that our former persecutor is now preaching 
the faith of which he once made havoc’ (Gal 172-24), 

(a) With his arrival at Tarsus, in the second or 
third year after his conversion (‘after three years,’ 
Gal 18, reckoning by years current), St. Paul’s 
missionary activity properly begins,—when he 
‘came into the regions of Syria and Cilicia’ (v.?): 
Cilicia was a dependency of Syria ; and Paul here 
includes his whole ministry up to the time of the 
Jerusalem Council, 2!). This jist period, of more 
retired and preparatory labour, extended from the 
year 37 A.D., or thereabouts, to 44,* when Barnabas 
summoned Saul to assist him at Antioch (Ac 
11%. 26), It was a seven years’ apprenticeship for 
the Gentile apostle. The language of Gal 1, and 
the reference of Ac 15% to ‘the brethren from 
among the Gentiles throughout Cilicia,’ as well as 
‘Antioch and Syria,’ imply that numerous Churches 
were formed during this period in Saul’s native 
province. St. Paul’s work in his homeland, how- 
ever, lay outside that main course of the Church’s 
development which Luke made it his business to 
sketch ; and we have no letters from him to Cilicia. 
But these apprentice years served important ends, 
in ripening St. Paul’s convictions, maturing his 
plans, and giving him mastery of the weapons of 
spiritual warfare that he was to ply upon a larger 
field. Independently, under no human master, he 
learnt his business as a missionary to the heathen. 
Over his relations to his family at Tarsus a veil is 
drawn ; but it seems unlikely that Paul would have 
stayed in this district so long had those relations 
been altogether hostile (cf. Ac 23°). 

(6) The second stage of St. Paul’s ministry begins 
with his removal to Antioch under the auspices of 
Barnabas, who had been now for some years 
superintending the Church of the Syrian capital, 
to which he was despatched from Jerusalem under 
the circumstances related in Ac 114. Shortly 
before the summons to Antioch, Paul experienced 
the extraordinary vision referred to in 2 Co 1274. 
By the side of Barnabas, Saul took a commanding 
position in this metropolitan Church, next in im- 
portance to that of Jerusalem, planted in the third 
city of the Empire, the place where ‘the disciples 
were first called Christians.’ Along with Barnabas 
he was sent, a year after his arrival, to convey 
the alms of the Antiochene Christians to their 
needy brethren in Judzea, who were threatened by 
famine (Ae 117%), When this ‘ministry was 
fulfilled,’ which strengthened the ties binding the 
Gentile to their Jewish brethren, the Holy Spirit 
singled out ‘Barnabas and Saul’ from amongst 
the ‘prophets and teachers’ of Antioch to an 
adventurous ‘ work,’ which was, in fact, the setting 
on foot of organized Gentile evangelism. With 
this step the Church commences the second stage 
of her history, that of her expansion through the 
Roman Empire; and at ch. 13? begins the 

* With these and other dates given in this article the reader 


may compare art. CHRONOLOGY or NT, in which in some in- 
stances the figures adopted are slightly different. 
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second half of the Acts of the Apostles, with St. 
Paul for its hero, as St. Peter was the hero of 
chs. 1-12. The pointed repetition of the definite 
expression ‘the work’ at the beginning and at the 
end (14%) of the story of this mission, and again in 
153 relating to its middle and turning point,— 
when one considers St. Luke’s careful choice of lan- 
guage, and the absence in 131° ¥ of any explanation 
such as he is accustomed to give of critical changes 
in St. Paul’s line of movement (see 9% 9° 16610 174 
203),—leads one to think that the plan of campaign, 
at least in its general outline (through Cyprus, 
across to Pamphylia, and round by South Galatia 
home again), was settled under the direction of the 
Spirit before leaving Antioch. Mark deserted, 
while his two leaders ‘ fulfilled, the work’ to which 
they were ‘delivered by the grace of God.’ 

On the Frrst MissIONARY JOURNEY Barnabas 
and Saul, with John Mark, Barnabas’ cousin 
(Col 4°), for their assistant, set sail from Seleucia, 
landed at Salamis, and traversed the island of 
Cyprus from east to west, preaching wherever 
Jewish synagogues gave opportunity. At Paphos 
the missionaries were invited to sneak before 
Sergius Paulus the proconsul, a Roman governor 
of unusual intelligence and interest in religious 
matters. The conversion of this Roman nobleman 
was a triumph for the new faith, and a happy 
augury for the enterprise of the missionaries, But 
it has importance in two further respects: as the 
first collision of Christianity upon such an arena 
(comp., however, the case of SIMON MAGus [wh. 
see] at Samaria, Ac 8) with the great religious 
force of Magianism and Oriental theosophy repre- 
sented by Elymas (or Etoimas),—the type of 
many such encounters; and secondly, as the 
occasion when, before all eyes and in the field of 
the Gentile mission, St. Paul’s ascendency of char- 
acter and inspiration asserted itself and a signal 
crisis called into exercise his hidden powers. The 
judgment upon Bar-Jesus was one of those em- 
phatic ‘signs of the apostle’ by which God desig- 
nated His chosen instrument. It is at this point, 
‘when Saul stands forth by himself and becomes 
the principal actor’ (Lewin), that Luke makes the 
change in his name (y.°®); when the missionary 
band set sail from Paphos to Perga of Pamphylia, 
the voyagers are described as ‘ those about Paul’ 
(‘Paul and his company,’ y.*)—a phrase suggesting 
that Paul took the initiative in the measures for 
departure from Cyprus. This fact, together with 
the hazard and uncertain duration of the tour now 
extended to the mainland, may explain the with- 
drawal of Barnabas’ kinsman and his return to 
Jerusalem, When the matter was discussed at 
Perga, it appeared that in South Galatia lay ‘ the 
work’ on which the apostles had been ‘sent out 
by the Holy Spirit.’ It was not Paul’s ‘infirmity 
of the flesh’ (Gal 4'*) that forced him and Barnabas 
out of their way to visit South Galatia; they 
were prosecuting the main object of their journey ; 
and Mark was deserting not a sick companion, but 
‘the work’ he was pledged to pursue. See, fur- 
ther, for the reasons that may have prompted this 
desertion, the art. MARK (JOHN). 

Hence the travellers made no stay at Perga, but 
pushed on rapidly to Pisidian Antioch—‘ the centre 
of military and civil administration in the southern 
parts of the vast province called by the Romans 
Galatia’ (Ramsay). If it was St. Barnabas’ predi- 
lection that drew the missionaries first to Cyprus 
(4° §7 15%), in the occupation of Antioch we may 
trace St. Paul’s strategic skill; it was his habit to 
strike at the centres of provincial life, wherever in 
such cities a Jewish synagogue offered a foothold. 
This city commanded the great highroad from 
Syria to Ephesus and the west, and was central 
for southern Asia Minor. On the journey of a 
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hundred miles from Perga to Antioch, through 
the wild ranges of the Taurus, Paul may well have 
met some of those ‘ perils of rivers’ and ‘ of robbers’ 
which he associates in 2 Co 117. For the route 
see Ramsay, Church in Rom. Emp. ii. 2 and map. 
At Antioch, and onwards, Paul takes the lead in 
speech and action (14°). ‘Barnabas and Saul’ 
set out on the expedition ; ‘Paul and Barnabas’ 
will return (Ac 13! 15?). 

St. Paul’s address in the Antioch synagogue 
(Ac 1316-41) holds a place in Ac 13-28 corresponding 
to that of St. Peter’s Pentecost sermon in Ac 1-12; 
it is a typical specimen of his preaching to Jews of 
the Dispersion. As on subsequent occasions, he is 
listened to at first with attention, and ‘many of 
the Jews and devout proselytes’ are favourably 
affected, until ‘on the next Sabbath’ the syna- 
gogue is crowded with Gentile hearers, whose 
presence excites Jewish rancour. The courage of 
the apostles rises with the storm; denied a 
further hearing, they solemnly exclaim, ‘Lo, we 
turn to the Gentiles!’ So the inevitable rupture 
takes place. The Jewish leaders are enraged to 
hear their Messianic hopes and the privileges of 
the chosen race extended to heathen ‘ dogs,’ and 
to see the Gentile frequenters of the synagogue 
flocking to the preachers of this scandalous 
‘gospel’ and admitted by baptism into their 
schismatic ‘congregation.’ They cast about for 
means, usually not far to seek, of exciting the city 
magistrates, or the mob, against the missionaries, 
who appear in the light of disturbers of the public 
peace (Ac 17°) and are, in one way or other, be- 
fore long expelled, to pass on to the next city, 
repeating this experience and finding themselves 
not infrequently pursued thither by their previous 
assailants. ‘ Perils from’ their ‘countrymen, perils 
from the heathen,’ followed immediately on those 
‘perils of rivers’ and ‘perils of robbers’ through 
which the missionaries had arrived at S. Galatia. 
They were hunted in turn from Antioch to Iconium, 
and from Iconium to Lystra and Derbe; and this 
was a foretaste of what became with St. Paul the 
familiar order of things. Still he persisted in 
appealing to ‘the Jew first,’ and made the syna- 
gogue in each new city his starting-point. Though 
he might win only a handful of his compatriots, 
he always found prepared hearers in the proselytes 
and Gentile synagogue worshippers, amongst whom 
were many pious Greek women of the educated 
classes (Ac 174). 

Driven from Antioch, the missionaries travelled 
(some 80 miles E. by S.) to Iconium (mod. Konzeh), 
a flourishing commercial city, with a synagogue, 
where, despite persecution, they preached for ‘a 
considerable time’ (‘the whole winter,’ thinks Ram- 
say) and with much success, till Jewish intrigues 
compelled their flight ‘to the cities of Lycaonia, 
Lystra and Derbe’ (14'7). The four towns 
enumerated lay within the province of Galatia, 
and were all places of importance in the Roman 
administration,—Antioch and Iconium within 
Phrygian, and Lystra and Derbe in Lycaonian 
Galatia. Lystra (20 miles 8S. of Iconium) was, 
like Antioch, a colonia, a link in the chain of 
fortresses planted by Augustus to secure the 
Pisidian and Isaurian frontier. Derbe (50 miles 
S.E. of Iconium) was the border town of Galatia 
in this direction. Here the Jewish persecution, 
organized from Antioch, appears to have ceased. 
At Lystra ‘the multitudes,’ who deified Barnabas 
and Paul on the healing of the lame man, shouted 
‘in the Lycaonian tongue’; but they gave the 
visitors the names of Greek gods, and understood 
Paul’s Greek speech (14!%-!’), in which we have an 
example of his preaching to the simpler sort of 
heathen audiences. Throughout the missionaries 
kept to the track of Greeco-Roman civilization and 
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rule, and Jewish settlement. Itwasthe local magis- 
trates, not the Roman officials, with whom they 
came into conflict ; hence it was possible to escape 
by moving on,—possible also after a lapse of time, 
probably in the new year under new magistrates 
(see Ramsay, Ch. in Rom. Emp.® pp. 70-72), to 
return to the cities previously visited. The two 
travellers retraced their steps from Derbe to 
Antioch, ‘confirming the souls of the disciples’ 
and ‘ appointing elders in every Church’ (vv. 23), 
At Lystra Paul underwent the single stoning of his 
experience (2 Co 11”), which left on him probably 
some of the ‘stigmata of Jesus’ referred to in 
Gal 6”. Although no synagogue is mentioned in 
Lystra or Derbe, Jews certainly resided in the 
former place, or the ‘Jews from Antioch and 
Iconium’ could not have stirred up the murder- 
ous assault they did. The half-Jewish Timothy 
sprang from Lystra (Ac 16!-?). Returning home- 
wards, Paul and Barnabas ‘spake the word in 
Perga,’ and then sailed from the neighbouring 
port of Attalia (14°+%°) to Syrian Antioch. They 
had been absent, as Ramsay calculates, above two 
years, leaving Antioch in spring and returning in 
the third summer or autumn following. Naviga- 
tion, and travelling in the interior of Asia Minor, 
were possible only from March to October. On 
the topography, and the political and social con- 
ditions of the regions traversed, Ramsay has 
superseded all other authorities (Ch. in Rom. 
Emp. ch. ii., and St. Paul the Trav. chs. iv. v.). 

Two things were made clear by this experi- 
mental mission from Antioch. First, that the 
heathen in the Greeco-Roman cities were prepared 
in large numbers to receive the gospel—‘ God had 
opened to the Gentiles a door of faith’ (v.?7). 
Secondly (and though Luke does not say this, he 
indicates it strongly), Paul was marked out as 
chief of the Gentile mission. With the hour had 
arrived the man. At Paphos, Antioch, Lystra— 
in speech, action, suffering—Paul had come to the 
front by the force of events. God has now put a 
broad public seal, known and read of all men, 
upon the vocation of which His servant had 
been conscious long before. ‘The signs of the 
apostle’ subsequently wrought among the Corin- 
thians (2 Co 124-12), were plainly visible in St. 
Paul through this journey. As they returned to 
Antioch, Barnabas surely thought concerning his 
companion, ‘He must increase: I must decrease.’ 
Accordingly, when after the lapse of ‘no small 
time’ (a year or so) the Antiochene Church was 
disturbed by circumcisionists from Jerus., it is 
‘Paul and Barnabas’ (not ‘Barnabas and Paul’) 
who debate with them ; and ‘Paul and Barnabas’ 
are sent to lay the matter before the mother 
Church at Jerusalem (15':?). This latter Church, 
however, gives Barnabas courteous precedence 
(Ac 15125); he was the senior man, and its own 
delegate. 

The most striking evidence of St. Paul’s ascend- 
ency is afforded by his own account of the Con- 
ference at Jerus. in Gal 2!2°. (We assume, with 
most scholars, that Gal 2! corresponds to Ac 
151-83; see art. Acts oF APOSTLES ; also Lightfoot, 
Galatians, pp. 122-127; Lipsius in ‘ Handcomm. 
z. NT,’ Galat., ad loc.; Harnack, Die Chronol. d. 
altchristl. Litteratur, Bd. i. p. 237).* To Paul 
comes the ‘revelation’ directing the deputation 
from Antioch. He adopts the bold step of taking 
with the party Titus, representing the Gentile 
Christians whose status was disputed. He ‘com- 
municated to those of repute the gospel’ that, he 
says, ‘I preach amongst the Gentiles,’ putting 1b 
to them as the substantial question for decision, 
whether he had ‘run in vain.’ If the Gentiles 

* Add to these authorities McGiffert’s Christianity in the 
Apostolic Age, p. 208 ff. ; and art. CHRONOLOGY OF NT. 
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must be circumcised in order to be Christians, St. 
Paul’s mission is stultified. The ‘Pillars’ now 
‘see’ that to Pawl is ‘entrusted the gospel of the 
uncircumcision, as that of the circumcision to 
Peter’; they approve his work as being of God. 
Barnabas is duly honoured, and was heartily with 
Paul in his contention; but Paul unmistakably 
plays the leading part in the negotiations, and the 
controversy gathers round his person. He acted 
throughout as the responsible head of the Gentile 
mission, and was so acknowledged by the elder 
chiefs of the Church. All this we can understand, 
as taking place after the first missionary tour and 
the events of Ac 13. 14, which brought Paul to the 
forefront and displayed in him powers fully com- 

arable to those manifested in Peter’s ministry. 

n A.D. 44-46, when Antioch sent relief to the 
famine of Jerus., there was no such evidence of 
Paul’s supereminent gifts before the Church ; nor is 
it likely that either Barnabas, or Peter and James, 
then regarded him in the light in which he appears 
in Gal 2}°, The historical situation, the occasion 
of dispute (viz. the attempt to impose circumcision 
on Gentile Christians), and the chief persons con- 
cerned in the discussions of Ac 15! and Gal 23-1, 
are the same. The contrast between the narra- 
tives is fairly explained by the fact that St. Luke 
gives the public and exterior view of the proceed- 
ings as they concerned the Church at large ; St. 
Paul, their personal aspect and bearing. 

The Council of Ac 15 naturally had its inner 
history; private conferences paved the way for 
the public settlement. In complicated and deli- 
cate affairs of this sort very different representa- 
tions may be equally true. ‘The two accounts ad- 
mirably complete each other. . . . The discrep- 
ancies can, for the most part, be explained simply 
from the difference of the Soe of the 
relaters’ (Pfleiderer, Hibb. Lect. 1885, on ‘The In- 
fluence of the Apostle Paul,’ p. 103): see, however, 
chs. iii. and vii. of Ramsay’s St. Paul the Trav., 
where the coincidence of the second visit of Paul in 
Gal with the second in Ac (11. 12) is vigorously 
but not convincingly maintained. Luke gives no 
hint at the earlier juncture of the momentous con- 
troversy of Gal 2, for which, indeed, the occasion 
arose only after the joint mission of Barnabas and 
Paul to S. Galatia, when mere Gentiles were 
received in large bodies into the Church (see 
Hort’s Jud. Christianity, pp. 64-67) : the Jerus. 
Church was occupied in A.D. 44-46 with the 
famine and the Herodian persecution ; for Paul to 
have raised the question of his apostolic status 
then would have been premature and officious. 
Paul ignores in Galatians the second visit to Jerus., 
because it was devoted to the specific business 
stated by Luke, and nothing arose out of it 
affecting his relations with the first apostles or his 
own apostleship (see Lightf. Gal., note appended 
to ch. ii.). Returning from Jerus. at that time, 
Saul resumed his place among the ‘ prophets and 
teachers’ of the Church of Antioch (Ac 13). 2. 

The second stage of Paul’s ministry culminates 
with the Council at Jerus., which gave validity 
to Gentile Christianity and St. Paul’s plenary 
apostleship, now attested by God in the suc- 
cesses of the first missionary journey. 

(c) The third period of Paul’s ministry is signal- 
ized by the extension of his mission to Europe, 
and by the writing of his earliest apostolic letters 
(1 and 2 Th). The history of the SzconD Mis- 
SIONARY JOURNEY is contained in Ac 15%6_]822, 
It begins with the rupture between Paul and 
Barnabas, occasioned by Paul’s refusal of the com- 
panionship of Mark (to whom in the end he was 
reconciled: Philem*4, Col 41°, 2 Ti 44), but of 
which a deeper cause lay in the changed relations 
of the two leaders. Paul must now go his own way. 


He proceeds to the mission field in Asia Minor, 
taking for his associate Silas (or Si/vanus), one of 
the two delegates sent from Jerus. to accompany 
Barnabas and Paul on their return to Antioch 
(Ac 15% 2-82), Silas, like Paul, was a Hebrew 
of Latin name and Roman citizenship (16%7),—a 
‘prophet,’ moreover, and a ‘leading man” in 
the Jerus. Church. He accompanied Paul only for 
this journey. Much later, we find him acting as 
St. Peter’s secretary (1 P 5). Silas and Mark 
were important links between the Apostles Paul 
and Peter, and between the Judean Church and 
the Gentile mission. Paul and Silas journeyed by 
road, through the Cilician Gates, to S. Galatia, 
arriving first at Derbe, then at Lystra. At Lystra 
Paul enlisted young Timotheus, possibly to fill 
the place of Mark as assistant to himself and Silas. 
He first, however, ‘ circumcised him,’ since he was 
the son of a Jewess, to avoid scandalizing the 
Jews (Ac 16!4), At each place Paul and Silas de- 
livered the resolutions of the Council of Jerus. 
(155-29), which were received everywhere (15°° 
16* 5) with lively satisfaction. They effected their 
immediate purpose of composing the Judzo-Gentile 
Churches and putting a stop to the legalistic 
agitation. The circumcision of Timothy was 
another conciliatory step on St. Paul’s part (see 
Hort’s Jud. Christianity, pp. 84-87). The line of 
Churches between the two Antiochs were now 
becoming ‘solidly established in the faith, and 
they were increasing in number daily.’ 

Ac 16® brings us to the turning point of the 
second missionary journey, and to a critical moment 
in Paul’s career. St. Luke is pressing forward to 
the Macedonian mission, and sketches intervening 
movements less distinctly than his wont, in the 
long and somewhat awkward sentence of vv.*®. 
We gather that St. Paul’s plan had been, after the 
visitation of the S. Galatian Churches now com- 
pleted, to push on westwards along the great 
highway to Ephesus, the chief city of Asia Minor 
and the stepping-stone to Greece and Rome. But 
the travellers were ‘forbidden by the Holy Spirit 
to speak the word in Asia’ (the Roman province of 
that name, with Ephesus for its capital). When 
afterwards, ‘having come over against Mysia,’ 
much farther north, ‘they were trying to enter 
Bithynia,’ ‘the Spirit of Jesus suffered them not.’ 
They were thus compelled finally to make for 
Troas, where the vision appeared which sum- 
moned Paul to the help of the Macedonians. This 
was a great and pregnant movement in apostolic 
history—the step which carried Paul and Silas 
across the Aigean ; other events of the time were 
of importance, in Luke’s view, only as leading up 
to this. Three distinct Divine interpositions 
occurred, forcing Paul and his companions upon a 
venture quite unanticipated by themselves. 

But how are we to construe the first clause of 
v.°—according to the critical text its principal 
and governing sentence, ‘But they passed through 
the Phrygian and Galatian country, having been 
(z.e. since they were) forbidden* by the Holy Spirit 
to speak the word in Asia’? (5.AOov 5 rhy Bpvylav 
kal Dadarichy xdpav, kwrvdévres x.7.d.). Ramsay 
(who has reinforced with powerful arguments the 
theory held by Mynster, Perrot, Renan, Hausrath, 
Weizsicker, that Paul never entered N. Galatia, 
and that the Galatians of his Ep. are the people of 
the Phrygian and Lycaonian Churches founded on 


* Ramsay prefers the reading of the TR, d:ealovres x.7.A., Which 
he interprets as resumptive of vy.4-5, thus detaching zwav- 
Gévres from the foregoing clause. Even with the reading d.7aGov 
dé, it is maintained that zwrviéivees . . . "Acie conveys a distinct 
predication, not explaining the dade, but supplementing it 
and stating the next occurrence (see, besides Ramsay as below 
Askwith’s Destination and Date of the Ep. to the Gal., ch. iii.), 
With the given arrangement of words, this construction at the 
best is artificial. 
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the first tour) argues that ‘the Phrygian and 
Galatian region’ of this passage is simply the 
Phrygo-Galatian district extending from Iconium 
to Antioch traversed before, and that Paul and 
Silas journeyed in a direct line, and with no con- 
siderable delay, from this region to Troas. It 
seems to be clear, on the other hand, that v.® 
concludes the account of St. Paul’s visitation of 
S. Galatia, and that v.° relates his setting out ona 
new campaign. Forbidden to preach in Asia, the 
missionaries moved in another direction ; and ‘the 
Phrygian and Galatian region’ is Luke’s definition 
of the fresh field. upon which they now enter. 
Here St. Luke first employs the word Galatian, 
although the travellers have been within the 
Roman province of that name since arriving at 
Derbe, for the cities of Asia Minor evangelized 
on the first tour all lay (as Ramsay has decisively 
proved) within its bounds. We naturally look for 
this new ‘Galatian region’ in Galatia proper or 
N. Galatia, the western part of which, with 
Pessinus for its centre, marched with Phrygia 
not far to the east of the direct way from Antioch 
to Troas. The presumption from Greek usage is 
that rhy Bpvylay cal Tadarixhy xdépay signifies two 
adjoining districts coupled together, rather than 
one district known by two different names (comp. 
Ac 27°, Lk 31, 1 Th 18), and that the co-ordinate 
‘Phrygian’ and ‘Galatian’ are used in the same 
sense (the former ethnic, and so therefore the 
latter). Emerging from N.W. Galatia, the travel- 
lers would find themselves (v.7) close to Bithynia 
on the north, and with Mysia presenting itself on 
the west. V.° thus fills in the geographical space 
between vv.> and 7, and defines the tract, first 
Phrygian in population then Galatian, which 
separated Bithynia from St. Paul’s old mission 
field.* (On the question of N. v. S. Galatia see, 
in addition to writers mentioned before, Lightf. 
Galatians, Introd.; Ramsay’s Ch. in Rom. Emp. 
chs. iil.-vi., S¢. Paul the Trav. chs. v., vi., Vili., ix., 


Studia Biblica, Iv. ii., and art. GALATIA in this’ 


Dictionary ; Chase in the Expositor, Iv. viii. 401, 
ix. 314, 331, with Ramsay’s replies; Gifford, 7d. 
Iv. x. 1; Zockler, SK, 1894, pp. 51-102; Schiirer, 
Jahrb. f. prot. Theol., 1892, p. 471; Crit. Review, 
III. [1893] 356 ; Lipsius, ‘ Handcom.,’ Galat., Ein- 
leitung). The verb 6:4\Gov (16°) connotes a ‘ mis- 
sionary progress’ (S¢. Paul the Trav. p. 384); and 
when Paul revisits this district on his third journey 
(18%), he ‘ travels through the Galatian region and 


* The writer is now (1900) inclined to Ramsay’s construction 
of r7v bpuy. x. Tuaur. xdpuv as denoting the Phrygo-Galatian 
{he would prefer to say, Galatic-Phrygian] region ; but unless 
this phrase had an accepted political limitation, of which there 
is no evidence, it covered presumably the west of the province of 
Galatia generally, the whole of which was (in the substratum 
of its population) Phrygian ethnically and Galatian politically. 
Even in the N.W., as Ramsay intimates, the Galate were never 
more thanaruling clan. On this modified view, it would appear 
that Paul and Silas, when forbidden to preach ‘in Asia,’ moved 
northwards from the field of the earlier mission, confining them- 
selves still to Phrygia Galatica where they were allowed to ‘speak 
the word,’ and avoiding Phrygia Asiana which they had been 
previously on the point of entering (7% ’Aci@ is thus seen to be 
antithetical to riy... Taauciziy xdpayv). Taking this course 
and marching within the eastern side of the border-line separ- 
ating the two provinces, which parted Phrygia between them, 
the apostles arrived at the N.W. corner of Galatia, with 
Bithynia fronting them, and Mysia flanking them at some 
distance to the west. Here, once more, their course was 
supernaturally diverted—from north to west, as previously from 
west to north—and ‘passing over Mysia’ (a part of Asia, where 
they had been ‘forbidden to speak the word’) they reached the 
sea at Troas. Paul and Silas thus traversed, in west central 
Galatia, a wild and desolate country ; but this route was forced 
upon them, and Paul ‘would not be deterred by rough or un- 
frequented paths’ (Ltft.). There must have been at this time 
regular communication between the S.W. and N. of the great 
Galatian province. The view followed in this note gives a good 
sense to Ac 1823, diepyouevos . . . T. Dararingy ydpay xu} dpvyiny, 
which means, in this light, ‘traversing the (above-mentioned) 
Galatian region and Phrygia’ at large—not the Galatian part of 
it alone, to which Paul’s travels had been specifically limited on 
the Second Journey. 


Phrygia in order, strengthening all the disciples,’ 
—the last clause implying that on the ground so 
lightly passed over in 16® considerable time had 
been spent and many souls won for Christ. To 
this second journey the origin of the Galatian 
Churches, addressed in Paul’s great Ep. of that 
name, has been generally referred, its interpreters 
seeing in the recipients Galatians by race,* in- 
habitants of the north (preferably the N.W.) of 
the great Roman province of Galatia. Paul made 
acquaintance with his ‘Galatians’ unexpectedly, 
when compelled by illness to seek their hospitality 
and so to give them the gospel (Gal 4!2-%°), Twice 
during this journey he was turned aside from his 
purpose by the voice of the Holy Spirit; it ap- 

ears that the hand of God was further laid on 

im, in the shape of disabling sickness, obliging 
him to halt in this out-of-the-way district, which 
he had meant to traverse without lingering. God 
was giving to His strong-willed servant a hard 
schooling in submission. It may have been 
Bithynia that Paul and Silas were making for 
when thus checked; or it may have been (accord- 
ing to Paul’s wont) Ancyra, the capital of the Gal- 
atian province, already evangelized in its southern 
part. In any case, the Galatians, with whom he 
now tarried, received the infirm apostle with 
enthusiasm, and he made numerous and attached 
converts amongst them, the objects of his warm 
affection but anxious solicitude. 

If other reasons besides the writer’s eagerness to 
bring us to Macedonia are required to account for 
the silence of Acts about the Galatians of the Ep., 
the fact that the N. Galatian mission was a paren- : 
thesis in Paul’s work and lay off the main line of 
missionary progress may account for the slightness 
of St. Luke’s references thereto; and the defection 
feared may have made the apostle’s work there, to 
a large extent, a labour lost. 

It was at Troas that St. Luke met St. Paul and 
joined his company (Ramsay conjectures Luke him- 
self to have been the ‘ Macedonian man’ of Ac 16°: 
St. Paul the Trav. ix. 3); and at Philippi Luke 
stayed, being found there when Paul revisited that 
town. (The ‘we’ of the Acts continues from 16! to 
161”, to be resumed at 20°). The ‘vision’ may have 
prepared St. Paul for St. Luke’s invitation to Mace- 
donia (Ramsay, as above), as St. Peter was prepared 
at Joppa for the summons of Cornelius. Philippi 
was an important Roman colony, withasmall Jewish 
settlement worshipping at an open-air proseuché by 
the river-side. Among ‘the women who assembled’ 
there Paul and Silas found their first hearers, and in 
the proselyte Lydia their first European convert 
and their hostess (vv.1*-5), Women played a lead- 
ing part in this Church from the outset (Ph 41%). 
The missionaries had preached at the proseuché for 
some time, when their work was stopped by the 
accusation brought against them by the masters of 
a fortune-telling, ventriloquist slave-girl from 
whom ‘in the name of Jesus Christ’ they had 
exorcized the evil spirit (vv.1%48). This attack 
was one of Paul’s many ‘perils from the heathen.’ 
The gospel damaged the vested interests of 
idolatry ; and those who saw ‘the hope of their 
gain’ endangered attacked its preachers through 
the passions of the populace—at Ephesus subse- 
quently as despisers of ‘the great goddess,’ at 
Philippi as ‘Jews’ who brought in ‘customs 
illegal for Romans’ and affronting their pride 
(vv.2 21), In this colonia Paul suffered one of the 
three beatings with (Roman) rods that he recounts 
in 2Co 11%. The scenes attending his imprison- 

* This assumption as to the race of Paul’s ‘Galatians’ is modi- 
fied by the later note above. It is still maintained that in 
locality and origin the Churches in question are distinct from 
those of S. Galatia, which were founded upon the First Journey 
and owed allegiance not to Paul alone, but to Paul and Barnabas 
jointly. 
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ment here along with Silas, form one of the 
most stirring and most graphic episodes in the 
Acts. 

St. Paul’s campaign in Macedonia was one of 
severe conflict, but signal success. The mission- 
aries entered Thessalonica (now Saloniki), the 
capital of Macedonia, full of vigour and hope (1 Th 
15 21-2), Next to Syrian Antioch, this city was 
the most important which Paul had so far reached, 
being the chief emporium of the Thracian peninsula 
and the seat of Roman administration, containing 
also a large and influential synagogue. Once 
planted at Thessalonica, ‘the word of the Lord 
sounded out’ far and wide; the gospel was adver- 
tised through the whole of Macedonia and Achaia 
(1 Th 1%°), St. Paul’s experience here resembled 
that at Pisidian Antioch (Ac 17+*°). At this loyal 
imperial capital, however, the attack on Chris- 
tianity takes a new form, reminding us of the 
charge against Jesus before Pilate. The preachers 
are accused of sedition, of ‘setting up another 
king, Jesus.’ The emphasis which Paul laid at 
this time upon the doctrines of ‘the kingdom 
of God’ and the parousia lent colour to this 
dangerous impeachment. Paul left Thessalonica 
for Bercea with his work unfinished, and firmly 
resolved to return soon (1 Th 2!7-38 31°); he had 
a peculiar affection for his converts here (as at 
Philippi), and a strong sense of the importance of 
the position won in this city. But he had to be 
content with sending Timothy from Athens in his 
place; and it was only on Timothy’s return (who 
found the apostle removed to Corinth, Ac 18°) 
that his anxiety was relieved. St. Luke’s account 
throws at this point a further light on St. Paul’s 
method of argument with Jews: ‘He discoursed 
to them from the Scriptures, expounding and 
explaining [1] that the Christ should suffer, and 
[2] should rise from the dead, and [3] that this 
is the Christ, this Jesus whom I proclaim to 
you.’ Up to the last point (reached on the third 
Sabbath ?) the Jews listened with tolerance—to the 
general doctrine of a suffering and rising Messiah; 
the critical moment came when this Christ was 
identified with the crucified Nazarene. 

The synagogue of Berca received the gospel 
with rare candour; a Church was quickly formed, 
including ‘many’ Jews; everything went well, 
until Jews from Thessalonica arrived to stir up 
the heathen multitude against the apostles. The 
danger to St. Paul’s life must have been great, 
for he was sent by sea right out of the countr 
and escorted all the way to Athens (17!5). This 
deadly persecution by the Thessalonian Jews justi- 
fies the anger he expresses in 1 Th 214-16, 

At Athens, the city of philosophers but ‘full of 
idols,’ things take a different course. Paul is hailed 
as a wandering lecturer upon some curious form of 
religious speculation, and is brought by ‘ certain of 
the Stoics and Epicureans’ before the court (not 
up on the Az//) of the Areopagus, which was charged 
with the oversight of public teaching in the city. 
The profound and earnest discourse reported in 
Ac 17**1_which leads up from the general truth, 
then widely accepted, of God’s spiritual nature 
and fatherly relation to men, to the proclamation 
of Christ’s coming in judgment and the resur- 
rection of the dead—made no decided impression 
on this audience. A single Areopagite accepted 
the faith, with a few other persons (17°4), but no 
considerable Church could be gathered; and Paul 
went on to Corinth (on ‘Paul at Athens,’ see 
especially Ramsay’s St. Paul the Trav. xi. 1-3). 
Silas’ movements at this time cannot be traced 
with certainty: probably he followed Paul to 
Athens, along with Timothy (Ac 17%), and was 
separately, and a little later (1 Th 31, ‘we sent 
Timothy’), despatched from that place—se. to 
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Philippi or Berea, journeying with Timothy back 
from iTanedoula to eeein the apostle (Ac 18’). __ 

Paul reached Corinth alone, ‘in weakness, and in 
fear, and in much trembling’ (1 Co 23)—a condition 
due partly to sickness, but partly, one thinks, to 
his small success at Athens and his distress about 
the Thessalonians. The elation of his Macedonian 
mission was followed by a period of dejection. 
He gained, however, at the outset a couple of fast 
friends in Aquila and Priscilla, recently driven 
from Rome through the emperor Claudius’ decree 
of expulsion against the Jews. Their acquaintance 
turned his thoughts more definitely to that city, 
which at Corinth came into Paul’s nearer view. 
St. Paul’s opening addresses in this synagogue were 
received with favour both by ‘Jews and Greeks 
(Ac 18!4), until after some weeks, on the arrival of 
Silas and Timothy with cheering news from Mace- 
donia, he proclaimed in its full scope, and with 
renewed energy, the Messiahship of Jesus and ‘the 
word of the cross’ (Ac 188, 1 Co 1% 2?), At this 
the Jews were scandalized, and an angry separation 
ensued. Paul occupied the house of a converted 
proselyte, Titius Justus—judging from his name, 
a Roman citizen of the colonia—close to the syna- 
gogue; the ruler of the synagogue followed him. 
When he tells the Corinthian brethren that there 
were ‘not many wise, mighty, highborn’ amongst 
them, it is evident that some persons of distinction 
and culture attached themsélves to this Church 
(cf. Ro 16%). ; 

The Corinthian Church shone by its intellectual 
gifts and variety of talent. Its constituency was 
drawn from the lowest as well as the higher walks 
of life. On this rank soil, in the metropolis of 
Greek vice, a Christianity sprang up of abounding 
vitality, but rife with seeds of strife and corruption 
(1 Co 1° 61, 2 Co 127-21 ete.). In Corinth the 
Jews had no popular influence, and Paul was able 
to stay for eighteen months. He was encouraged 
by a vision assuring him of personal safety and 
of a rich harvest of souls (Ac 182). Paul ex- 
perienced at Corinth the full benefit of the pro- 
tection of Roman law. The proconsul Gallio, 
known through his brother Seneca as an amiable 
and large-minded man, dismissed contemptuously 
the charge of illegal action brought by the Jews 
against Paul, and winked at the beating there- 
upon given to the accuser by the Greek bystanders 
(vv.1*-47), In no other great city, with the excep- 
tion of Syrian Antioch, did the apostolic Church 
experience so little persecution. 

The date of the /7RsT EPISTLE TO THE THESS. 
is determined by comparison of 1 Th 3° and Ac 18° 
as falling within the first period of St. Paul’s so- 
journ at Corinth, within six months probably of 
his leaving Thessalonica. The SECOND EPISTLE 
followed speedily after the First ; for it deals with 
the same situation, aggravated in some particulars, 
and corrects a misapprehension due in part to mis- 
understanding or perversion of the First (2 Th 2-2), 
These two Epp., with the Address at Athens and 
the allusions of 1 Co, show the prominence of the 
doctrine of the Last Things in St. Paul’s teaching 
at this epoch. Though his specific doctrine of the 
Cross is only once alluded to in the Thess. letters 
(1 Th 5°), the Epp. to Corinth and Galatia prove, 
by their references to his preaching on the second 
journey (1 Co 2!-*, Gal 3}, ete.), that this was his 
central theme throughout. 

The course of the Second Journey, possibly, 
throws some light upon the obscure figure of ‘ the 
man of lawlessness’ in 2Th2. Many indications 
point to the apostle’s interested study of the Roman 
Empire and its relations to the kingdom of Christ. 
The majesty and equity of Roman law, the ability 
of Roman administration, the unity and peace 
which Roman rule gave to the civilized world, 
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Paul appreciated ; they had created the field for 
his great work. He saw in the Roman magistrate 
‘the restrainer’ of evil forces that might have 
crushed the Church in its infancy. But there was 
one feature in the Roman system that must have 
stirred his extreme abhorrence—the Cesar-worship 
then rapidly spreading in the provinces, which 
was becoming, in fact, the religion of the Empire. 
This development of imperial autocracy was, in 
principle, quite distinct from the authority of the 
State, and could be regarded by Paul only as the 
climax of lawlessness. The attempt of Caligula, 
in the year 39, to place his statue in the temple at 
Jerusalem had horrified the Jewish world; the 
blasphemous freaks of this Ceesar were probably in 
the apostle’s mind when he wrote 2 Th 24, In 
their progress through Asia Minor the missionaries 
were confronted with multiplied signs of the 
imperial religion ; not improbably they passed, e.g., 
through Pergamum (marked out in Rev 2! as the 
place ‘where Satan dwelleth’), where stood the 
Augustetwm, in which the godhead of the Divus 
Augustus was honoured by a splendid cultus re- 
nowned through the peninsula. Such observations 
gave a sharper edge to St. Paul’s conception of ‘the 
kingdom’; and his reflexions upon this antithesis 
may well have affected his language in such a way 
as to lend colour to the charge made against him 
at Thessalonica (Ac 1778). On this subject he had 
spoken more freely than he ventures to write (2 Th 
2°). The OT forecasts of Antichrist, combined 
with the contemporary deification of the Czsars, 
supply the material for the image of the dvrixetwevos 
of 2 Th. This same Cesar-worship inspired the 
hatred of Rome which burns through the Apoca- 
lypse. St. Paul and St. John, with profound 
insight, discerned in this cult the true rival of 
Christianity among the forces of the time; the 
numen of Cs as the great martyrdoms proved, 
was the crucial alternative to that of Jesus. Anti- 
christ was latent in the world-god of the Palatine. 

In his progress westwards Paul was increasingly 
attracted, yet repelled, at each step by the gran- 
deur of Rome. The second missionary tour was 
the time of the apostle’s boldest enterprises, his 
largest conquests. In a single march the gospel 
was carried over more than half the breadth of the 
eastern Roman Empire, and Corinth was brought 
into fellowship with Jerusalem. But these rapid 
successes in Galatia and Corinth prepared for the 
apostle his greatest sorrows. 

The second tour, occupying scarcely less than 
three years, closed with Paul’s voyage to Cesarea 
for Jerusalem. On the way he called at Ephesus, 
where he left Priscilla and Aquila, promising to 
return. This fourth visit to Jerusalem was of the 
briefest. At Antioch he spent ‘some time’—an 
expression probably covering the ensuing winter. 

(q2) THE THIRD MISSIONARY JOURNEY com- 
menced with the spring, when St. Paul set out for 
‘the Galatian region and Phrygia,’ accompanied 
by Timothy (Ac 18}*%), During the interval 
between the second and third journeys we place 
(with Neander, Wieseler, A. Sahetion St. Peter’s 
visit to Antioch and collision with St. Paul, re- 
lated in Gal 24-*!, The defeat of Ac 15 must have 
arrested the Judaistic movement for the time; nor 
is St. Peter, to say nothing of St. Barnabas, likely 
at once to have stultified his action at the Council. 
The Epp. to the Thess. give no indication that St. 
Paul’s mind was disturbed during his first mission 
in Europe by controversy with the legalists, as it 
could hardly fail to have been if the settlement 
made at Jerus. had been already jeoparded by 
‘the dissimulation’ of Peter and Barnabas and 
the renewed activity of the Wevdddekgor mapelcaxror. 
The proceedings of the ‘certain from James’ at the 
time of St. Peter’s visit to Antioch amounted to 


‘a regular declaration of war,’ a renewal of the 
struggle between the principle of Jewish privilege 
and Christian universalism. This conflict, break- 
ing out in Antioch, spread rapidly over the field 
of St. Paul’s mission and raged bitterly in the 
Galatian and Corinthian Churches, where emis- 
saries from Jerus. appeared on the same errand as 
those who had ‘carried away’ the Jewish Christians 
of Antioch. ‘Evidently, the apostle had quitted 
Jerus. (after the Council of Ac 15 and the under- 
standing with the ‘‘ Pillars”) and proceeded to his 
second Missionary Journey full of satisfaction at 
the victory he had gained and free from anxiety 
for the future. The decisive moment of the crisis 
necessarily falls between the Thess. and Gal. Epp. 
What had happened meanwhile? The violent dis- 
cussion with St. Peter at Antioch, and all that the 
recital of this incident reveals to us,—the arrival 
of the emissaries from St. James in the Gentile 
Christian circle, and the countermission organized 
to rectify the work of St. Paul. A new situation 
suddenly presents itself to the apostle on his return 
from the second Missionary Journey’ (Sabatier, 
The Apostle Paul, pp. 10, 11, also 124-136). The 


_Judaizers had recovered from the shock of their 


former overthrow; and the enormous accessions 
to the Church from heathenism were threatening 
to overwhelm them. They determined on a new 
and more artful attempt to capture the Gentile 
Churches. They did not now, as before, bluntly 
insist that circumcision was necessary to salvation 
(Ac 151). But they maintained that the law of 
God created an indelible distinction between the 
circumcised Israelite and all others, and that this 
separation was guarded by the Levitical ordinances 
respecting meats. While the Messiah was the 
Saviour of all men, there belonged to His own 
people, with the apostles whom He chose from 
amongst them, an inalienable primacy. Only 
through circumcision and conformity to the sacred 
ordinances could Gentile believers become the legiti- 
mate heirs of faithful Abraham, and enter into all 
the blessedness of the kingdom of God. Such was 
the theory of the new Judaizers, as we gather it 
from St. Paul’s polemic against them. They no 
longer denied the Christian status of uncircumcised 
believers in Christ, but they vindicated a higher 
status for the circumcised. Thus Peter and Bar- 
nabas, in withdrawing from the common Church 
table at Antioch under the pressure of these men, 
virtually ‘compelled the Gentiles to Judaize’; for 
only, it seemed, on this condition would the latter 
be in communion with Jewish believers and be re- 
cognized as Christians in the fullest sense. ‘The 
decrees’ of the Jerus. Council, though certainly 
not designed for this purpose, and not correspond- 
ing (as it has often been alleged) to the ‘Seven Com- 
mandments of the Sons of Noah’ imposed on the 
gér téshabh or sebomenos (Hort, Jud. Christianity, 
pp. 68-76), might with a little ingenuity be con- 
strued in favour of the distinction now alleged, 
as though they placed Gentile Christians on a 
footing resembling that of proselytes to Judaism.” 
The law was brought in again to complete the 
work of the gospel ; and those who had ‘ begun in 
the spirit’ were to be ‘perfected by the flesh’ 
(Gal 3°). ; : 
While the legalists sought in this way to foist 
Judaism upon the Pauline Churches, they equally 
strove to destroy the influence of the Apostle Paul. 
They came forward as the authorized representa- 
tives of the chiefs at Jerus., and showed ‘letiters of 
commendation’ to this effect (Gal 22, 2 Co 3"); in 
their name they assumed to correct the imperfect 
doctrine of Paul, and to claim the allegiance of 


* Such abuse of the déyuaru by the Judaizers best explains 
St. Paul’s silence respecting them, and their disappearance after 


Ac 164 (see, however, 2125). 
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all believers for the mother Church. Paul, they 
asserted, had no knowledge of Jesus Christ and 
no authority to preach Him, beyond what he had 
received from Peter and the Twelve. Amongst 
other proofs of this, they even argued at Corinth 
that his declining to receive a stipend betrayed 
the consciousness of inferior right. With these un- 
scrupulous opponents Paul was in conflict through- 
out the third tour. At the outset he had warned 
his Galatian converts against the seducers who 
were following on his track (Gal 1° 5°; cf. Ac 18%). 
His opponents anticipated his arrival at Corinth ; 
from Cosinth he writes to Rome, expecting that 
they will carry the agitation there and may pre- 
possess the Roman Church against him. If these 
men were really supported, as they alleged, by the 
responsible heads of the Jewish Church, St. Paul’s 
position was almost untenable; but the studious 
respect shown in the Epp. of this period for the 
‘Pillars’ indicates his confidence in their loyalty 
to the fellowship established between himself and 
them (Gal 2% 1°), The failure of the attack on St. 
Paul’s apostleship goes far to prove that there was 
no schism between him and the Twelve. 

This fourth period, therefore, of St. Paul’s 
ministry is distinguished as the period of his 
struggle with the Judaistic reaction in the Church, 
and of the four great evangelical Epistles which 
were its outcome. The evangelist becomes the 
controversialist ; the church-founder must defend 
the churches of his foundation. The apologetic 
and doctrinal interests now predominate in St. 
Paul’s work; he is employed in consolidating the 
conquests already won. 

Even his missionary activity bears at this time 
somewhat of a supplementary character. After 
‘confirming’ on his way ‘all the disciples’ gained 
on his last tour (Ac 18”, cf. 16°: for the expression 
7. Tadarixhy xopav x. Ppvylav see note* on p. 707%), 
‘when he had made a missionary progress through 
the higher-lying quarters’ (this implies a fairly 
complete evangelizing of central Asia Minor), Paul 
‘came to Ephesus’ (191). Ephesus, with its rich 
and populous province of Asia, lay in the centre 
of the fields already occupied. It was the ob- 
jective point of St. Paul’s second journey; God’s 
hand had then diverted his course (165), but only 
for a while. Here, as at Corinth, Paul’s work 
was under the shield of the Roman administration 
(19%8-4°) ; and he won the friendship even of ‘some 
of the Asiarchs’ (v.*4), who were the ‘ high priests 
of Asia, the heads of the imperial politico-religious 
organization of the province’ (St. Paul the Trav. 
p- 281). ‘Many,’ therefore, as his ‘adversaries’ 
were, and though he had to ‘ fight with wild beasts 
in Ephesus’ (1 Co 15* 16°), Paul held his ground 
in this city for three years, until ‘all those that 
dwelt in Asia had heard the word of the Lord, 
both Jews and Greeks’ (Ac 19% 17-20. 26 9031), This 
success led to a great destruction of the Ephesian 
books of magic; it so much diminished the sale of 
the images of Artemis that the craftsmen took 
alarm and stirred up a riot of the city multitude, 
who were enraged at the disparagement of their 
world-famed goddess. The tumult hastened Paul’s 
departure; but he had done an immense work at 
Ephesus. This city, afterwards the home of the 
Apostle John, was the most powerful centre of 
Christianity in the later apostolic age. The Ep. 
to Philemon and that to the Colossians, written to 
an outlying town of the province which Paul had 
not himself visited, and the general (provincial) 
destination of the so-called Ep. to the EPHESIANS 
(see art.), indicate how widely Paul’s mission per- 
meated the province of Asia. With the establish- 
ment of the gospel at Troas, evangelized by Paul on 
leaving Ephesus (2 Co 21:18; ef, Ac 20°22), and the 
excursion into Illyria (Ro 15-2!) made apparently 


during his sojourn in Macedonia in the following 
summer, two more links were added to the chain 
of Churches, which by the end of the third tour 
stretched ‘from Jerusalem round about unto Illy- 
ricum.’ The apostle felt that things were ripening 
for his advance to Rome (Ac 19”). Bic 

Besides the daily pressure of his mission, never 
perhaps so great as at Ephesus, there lay on St. 
Paul heavily at this time ‘the care of all the 
Churches’ (2 Co 11%). Of this care the Corinthian 
and Galatian Epistles are evidence. GALATIANS is 
commonly referred to the Ephesian sojourn ; ‘Light- 
foot has given good reasons, though not all equally 
good’ (Hort’s Jud. Chr. p. 99), for placing it later, 
between 2 Co and Ro, as written from Macedonia 
or Corinth (Comm. on Gal., Introd. iii.). Ramsay, 
in accordance with his S. Galatian theory, carries 
the Epistle back to St. Paul’s stay at Antioch before 
the third journey ; while Clemen (Chronologie d. 
Paulin. Briefe, ti. A. 1) makes it follow Romans 
because of its extreme controversial position. 

In 1 AND 2 CORINTHIANS we see Paul closely 
watching affairs at Corinth, during his residence 
in Ephesus. But the exact course of his proceed- 
ings is difficult to determine. Krenkel (in his 
Beitriige) and Schmiedel (in the ‘ Handcommentar 
z. NT,’ Einleit. an Kor.) have lately examined 
the data minutely, arriving at involved and con- 
tradictory theories as to Paul’s communications 
with Corinth during this period. From 2 Co 13!-? 
it is almost certain that Paul had been at Corinth 
a second time, ‘in sorrow’ (21) and humiliation 
(12-21), He found a number of his converts re- 
lapsing into heathen vice; and he rebuked and 
warned, but forbore to strike. This forbearance 
had compromised his authority and given an im- 
pression of weakness on his part, of which his 
opponents subsequently took an injurious advan- 
tage, contrasting his imperious letters with his 
feeble presence and challenging a ‘proof’ of his 
apostolic powers (2 Co 104 132°). This inter- 
vening visit (an excursion by sea from Ephesus, 
unnoticed by Luke) was made not long before 1 Co 
(so Schmiedel),—and, since this letter was written 
in the spring (1 Co 5° 168), probably in the pre- 
vious autumn. In 1 Co 4?! Paul meets the in- 
sinuation, based on the result of this encounter, 
that he is afraid to come to Corinth; his seeming 
vacillation between the lst and 2nd Ep. gave addi- 
tional colour to the imputation, afterwards repeated 
(2Co 14), This episode, not directly mentioned in 
1 Co and which both parties might wish to forget, 
Paul is compelled to recall in 2 Co by the taunts of 
his opponents. On his return to Ephesus under 
the painful impression of what he had just wit- 
nessed at Corinth, the apostle wrote a sharp dis- 
ciplinary Epistle, to which 1 Co 5% refers in 
explanation and reinforcement. In spite of this 
appeal, the Church of Corinth had permitted ‘the 
old leaven’ to remain, until the monstrous case of 
incest compelled the apostle to give the solemn 
and peremptory directions of 1 Co 5:8, 

Concurrently with the news of this outrage, Paul 
hears of the factions dividing the Church, in which 
the names of Cephas and of Apollos (much against 
his will) figure in rivalry with his own, —even 
the name of Christ being dragged into the com- 
petition. The Apollos party, affecters of philo- 
sophical breadth and culture, were conspicuous at 
the moment ; and Paul deals with them in chs. 1-4 
of 1 Co, referring to Apollos with brotherly frank- 
ness (3% 2? 46), The Church had also addressed to 
the apostle at Ephesus a public letter, avoiding 
the grave matters taken up in St. Paul’s first six 
chapters, and writing with a self-complacency 
sadly unbefitting (4° 5° 6 117), but asking his guid- 
ance on a number of important practical questions, 
with which he deals in chs. 7-14: see the headings 
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7-2 gl 121 161, Three leading Corinthian Chris- 
tians brought this letter to Ephesus (161-8) ; and 
Paul, in sending them back with his reply, warmly 
commends them. In this Epistle we first hear of 
‘the collection for the saints’ at Jerusalem, 
gathered by Paul on his third missionary tour, to 
which he attached great importance (161-4, 2 Co 
8. 9, Gal 2). He had already given instructions 
to the Churches of Galatia on the business, prob- 
ably on his way through Asia Minor (Ac 18”); and 
Gal 6°°, as well as 2°, tacitly refers to it. The 
phrase introducing the topic in 1 Co 16! (ef. 7} 
etc.) suggests that. the Corinthians were alread 

interested in this charity (see also 2 Co 81° 92-5), 
This ministration to the poverty of the persecuted 
Church in Jerus. (1 Th 2%), in which Paul had 
been engaged from an early time (Ac 11%), helped 
to unite Jewish and Gentile Christians; it was a 
counteraction to the Judaistic propaganda, since it 
exhibited to the mother Church the true grace of 
God in the daughter Churches among the heathen. 

When Paul despatched our Ist Ep. to Corinth, 
he was expecting to travel thither soon, but not 
immediately, and to make a considerable stay ; 
meanwhile he has sent Timothy, now in Macedonia 
upon his way, who ‘will remind’ the Corinthians 
of Paul’s ‘ways in Christ,’ which they were in 
danger of forgetting. He had some apprehension 
that Timothy might not be well received (1 Co 
417-19 161; cf. Ac 197-2). Although Timothy 
shares in the greeting of 2 Co, and 2 Co 1-7 (quite 
otherwise than 1 Co) is written mainly in the first 
person plural, not a word is said about Timothy’s 
visit to Corinth. This silence is significant, as 
was St. Paul’s silence in 1 Co respecting his own, 
then recent, visit. Had Timothy never arrived at 
Corinth, some explanation would surely have been 
given; clearly, he is not forgotten (17). Now, in 
the same letter there is notable reference to some 
one, unnamed, who had been grievously ‘ wronged,’ 
and wronged in such a way that Paul felt the in- 
jury as hisown. About this wrong he has written 
shortly before, ‘out of much affliction and anguish 
of heart, with many tears’ (2478-12), In this pain- 
ful letter, which had made the Corinthians ‘sorry 
after a godly sort’ and ‘to repentance,’ Paul must 
have demanded the exemplary punishment of ‘him 
that did the wrong’; and a ‘censure’ had been 
accordingly inflicted upon him ‘by the majority’ 
of the Church, under which the offender was so 
humbled that Paul forgives him and desires his 
restoration (2 Co 2°), 

Chs. 1-7 of the 2nd Ep. turn upon this incident. 
Who were the sufferer and inflicter of wrong? (1) 
The father and son of 1 Co 5’; so it is often replied 
(see e.g. Edwards and Beet on 1 Co, and Klépper 
on 2Co, ad locc.). But the language and feeling of 
2 Co 25-11 78-16 are as unsuitable as those of 1 Co 5 
are suitable to this infamous offence, and one hardly 
thinks that even the Church of Corinth could 
hesitate or be divided about so flagrant a crime 
when solemnly brought up for judgment ; nor does 
1 Co correspond to the description of 2 Co 24. (2) 
St. Paul himself and some insolent Corinthian 
Christian, who had defied the apostle either when 
present on the second visit (thus interjected. be- 
tween 1 and 2-Co), or in his absence ; so Sabatier 
(The Ap. Paul, pp. 171-175), Schmiedel, and others. 
This explanation sets us at the right point of view 
for understanding 2 Co 2 and 7; but St. Paul’s 
second visit to Corinth probably came about earlier 
(see p. 710°); and St. Paul is not the man to have 
retreated before a personal attack, shooting Par- 
thian arrows by letters from a distance; such a 
defeat would have been irreparable. (3) Beyschlag 
and. Pfleiderer, with greater probability, suggest 
Timothy as the doducndels. Appearing at Corinth 
on Paul’s behalf about the time of the arrival of 


the Ist Ep. (47! 161-1), and perhaps taking the 
initiative in the trial of the incestuous man, 
Timothy received a gross insult from ‘some one’ 
of note in the Church, the injury thus inflicted 
striking the apostle through his representative, 
and, not improbably, involving an angry reflexion 
upon him for sending a stripling in his place. This 
attack on Timothy accounts for the emphatic and 
continuous identification by the apostle in 2 Co 
1-7 of his young helper with himself, and for the 
subtle interchanges between the first person plural 
and singular in the passages relative to the déccjoas 
and dducnbets. 

On Timothy’s return, soon after 1 Co, with this 
grievous news, Paul wrote ‘out of anguish of 
heart’ the lost epistle between 1 and 2 Co (not to 
be identified with 2 Co 10-13", as by Hausrath and 
Pfleiderer ; these chapters have nothing to do with 
the affair of the dducnOels), conveyed by Titus 
(before this time employed at Corinth on the 
business of the collection, 2 Co 8& 925 1216-18), in 
which Paul called on the Church to condemn the 
ddtxjoas and thus ‘ show itself clear in the matter.’ 
This the Corinthians did—at least ‘the majority’ 
of them (2°)—with earnest apologies to Paul and 
Timothy (71:2). Paul had sent Titus in confidence 
that such satisfaction would be given; but Titus’ 
delay in returning awakened the most distressing 
apprehensions (2): 18 75-6), He was compelled to 
leave Ephesus, and, after awaiting his messenger 
for some time at Troas, passed on to Macedonia 
still in painful suspense. At the moment when 
he sent Titus from Ephesus, Paul was disposed to 
come round by way of Corinth to Macedonia,— 
supposing, of course, that the Corinthians sub- 
mitted (ef. 1° and 7!*),—and Titus had intimated 
that the apostle, contrary to the intention of 1 Co 
16°", might thus give them ‘a second joy.’ But 
this was now impossible (Paul would not come 
without better news from Corinth, 27°), and the 
apostle reverted to the earlier plan of travel. He 
must have apprised Titus of this change, with 
directions to meet him in Troas or Macedonia ; 
and in this way the news of St. Paul’s illness 
reached Corinth before Titus left (1% 77). The 
Corinthians were full of sympathy; at the same 
time, reflexions were made on the apostle’s seem- 
ing fickleness, which touched him keenly (1*-?%), 

The illness from which Paul suffered between 
1 and 2 Co was severe and all but fatal (2 Co 19 6%). 
This affliction left a deep mark in his experience; it 
overshadows2 Co. Chs. 4'°-5}° record his thoughts 
as he then lay confronting the last enemy. For 
the first time he realizes the likelihood that he 
will die before the Lord’s return; we do not find 
him subsequently speaking of the wapovola in the 
first person plural of 1 Th and 1 Co. The terrible 
closing scenes at Ephesus, the revolt of Galatia and 
Corinth, and this prostrating attack of sickness, 
by their concurrent effect brought him into the 
lowest depths of affliction (181 47 7° 6) ; and God 
is now to him, above all, ‘the Father of compas- 
sions.’ It was the darkest hour that the apostle 
had known. His life and his mission seemed both 
to be ending in defeat. 

The acute personal question raised by the ddccjoas 
at Corinth is terminated; but the larger contro- 
versy remains, and has been exasperated through 
the arrival of Judean emissaries (3! 118 12”). 
Of these men and their proceedings Titus, on his 
return from Corinth, gave a full report. The 
Church, while sincerely loyal to Paul, had received 
the ‘false apostles’ and ‘deceitful workers’; it 
was being imposed on and was too likely to be 
seduced by them (117+), Their self-commen- 
dations and disparagements of Paul, at whose ex- 
pense they exalted the Twelve, were listened to 
with unworthy tolerance. He is compelled in 
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2 Co 3-6, and more polemically in the concluding 
chapters, to vindicate at length both his character 
and apostleship. The contrast, in temper and 
purport, between 2 Co 1-7 and 10-138, which leads 
some able scholars (¢.g. Hausrath, Schmiedel) to 
regard these sections as distinct epistles, is due 
to the peculiar situation at Corinth, to the fact 
that, while the majority of the Church had rallied 
to Paul (2), there remained a minority all the 
more embittered, in which the newly - arrived 
agitators found the means for operating upon the 
entire community. The four parties of 1 Co have 
resolved themselves in a few months into two; 
and 2Co is at once a message of peace to the 
well-disposed, and a thunderbolt launched by the 
apostle against the Judaizing promoters of ‘another 
gospel’ and his own malignant detractors. 

This powerful Epistle appears to have subdued 
the mutiny at Corinth, for Paul carried out his 
purpose of spending the winter there before his 
journey to Jerusalem (Ac 207}: cf. 2 Co 21), and 
there he wrote the calm and deliberate Zp. to the 
Romans, the tone of which reflects his softened 
mood. This conciliatory temper befitted the apostle 
addressing a strange Church, where Jewish be- 
lievers are numerous but, as he supposes, not un- 
friendly to his gospel. Meanwhile Titus, attended 
for this purpose by two companions (2 Co 8168), 
is commissioned in conveying 2 Co to conclude the 
business of ‘ the collection,’ which had doubtless 
been hindered by strife; chs. 8 and 9 of 2Co 
are devoted to this matter. In 1 Co 16* Paul had 
suggested the election of deputies to convey the 
charity to Jerus. ; such election the Macedonians 
had now made (2 Co 81°): Ac 204 furnishes a list 
of these deputies, as they gathered to accompany 
St. Paul to Palestine. Prevented by a plot of the 
Jews against his life from taking ship at Corinth 
for Syria, Paul went round by way of Philippi 
(where he spent Passover) and Troas (Ac 20%). 
His voyage thence and arrival at Jerusalem are 
fully described by St. Luke (Ac 20. 21), now St. 
Paul’s companion once more. (On this journey 
see Ramsay’s St. Paul the Trav. xiii.). St. Paul’s 
reception by St. James and the Church of Jeru- 
salem signalizes his victory over the legalists. 

THE EP. TO THE ROMANS sums up the develop- 
ment of St. Paul’s work and thought at this 
central epoch. The struggle with the Judaistic 
reaction which he has just passed through, was 
in effect a rehearsal of the internal conflict that 
issued in the conversion of Saul the Pharisee and 
his call to the apostleship of the Gentiles. He 
saw his converts in Galatia and Corinth, and those 
who ‘had been delivered’ to the same ‘form of 
teaching’ in Rome (6! 1617-18), in danger of being 
reduced to the very bondage from which he had 
himself been rescued by the signal intervention of 
Jesus Christ (Ro 74-84, Gal 245 43154), The Ep. 
to the Galatians is a vehement apologetic reasser- 
tion, and the Ep. to the Romans a luminous and 
methodical exposition, of ‘the truth of the gospel’ 
in which Paul’s experience of twenty years, as a 
converted Christian man and an evangelist to Jews 
and Gentiles, was comprised. It is here unfolded 
in its mature expression, the form into which it 
was wrought by dint of use and conflict and 
through profound and intense reflexion, embrac- 
ing in its compass the whole course of sin and 
redemption, and the relations of Israel and of man- 
kind to God viewed in their largest aspects. Such 
a treatise and manifesto it was fitting for the 
apostle to send to Rome—addressing himself ‘urbi 
et orbi,’ and with an eye probably to other readers 
besides those of the lowly Christian Church he 
expected to visit there. Fronting the imperial 
city, Paul rises to a higher stature and assumes a 
loftier accent. The added stateliness of diction 
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and amplitude of treatment betray an lmagina- 
tion, and a statesmanlike sense, touched by the 
majesty of Rome. Standing at Corinth, with the 
east behind him and a line of churches, now 
securely established, studding the road to Jeru- 
salem, and with new fields before his sight stretch- 
ing westwards to Spain (Ro 157%), the apostle 
pauses to review his progress and to give account 
of his mission and his doctrine that have been 
subject to so fierce a challenge. At the same 
time there is present to his mind the contingency 
that his voyage to Jerus. may have a fatal end, 
and that the Ep. he is now writing may prove 
to be his legacy rather than his introduction to 
the Roman Church (15° ; see Hort, Prolegomena 
to Romans and Ephesians, pp. 42-50). The situa- 
tion, while it explains the critical importance 
and representative character of the Ep. to the 
Romans, accounts also for its limitations. This 
writing is retrospective; it is the consummation 
of the legalistic controversy, and of Paul’s mission- 
ary course ‘from Jerusalem round about unto 
Illyricum’: it is no more than this. The apostle’s 
life was to open into a new period fraught with 
other conflicts ; changed surroundings and demands 
will turn his thoughts in directions as yet unfore- 
seen ; and the later groups of Epp. contain develop- 
ments and applications of doctrine that are implicit, 
rather than realized, in the series of writings which 
concludes with the grand Ep. ‘to the Romans. 

The apostle to the Gentiles now stands at the 
summit of his career. During the third missionary 
tour he has founded the prosperous Asian Churches ; 
he has written his four great Epp. and repelled 
the Judaistic invasion of Gentile Christianity, 
while he has preserved peace with the mother 
Church in Judea. But these hardly-won successes 
engendered for the soldier of Christ new perils and 
conflicts. 

(¢) Fifth Period.—Under many omens and fore- 
bodings of danger St. Paul travelled to Jerusalem. 
Though he was ‘ gladly received’ by ‘the brethren’ 
there, the language of Ac 217% shows that the 
mass of Jewish believers were alienated from him. 
At St. James’ suggestion he took the occasion of 
publicly conforming to Mosaic practice, becoming 
‘to the Jews as a Jew’ in the same conciliatory 
spirit in which he wrote the Ep. to the Romans. 
But this did not propitiate Jewish hostility. The 
Asian Jews at the feast, who would have murdered 
Paul in the temple but for the Roman guard, de- 
nounced him as the universal enemy of Judaism 
(Ac 2177-6), Through all the regions where he had 
laboured he was now a marked man in the eyes of 
his compatriots, the apostate, the waster of Israel, 
the profaner of its holy things. 

To this furious hatred Paul owed his four years’ 
imprisonment and the long suspension of his 
missionary work. His addresses of defence—(1) 
before the people from the temple steps, Ac 22; 
(2) before the Sanhedrin, 23; (3) before the pro- 
curator Felix, 24; (4) his appeal to Cxsar before 
the procurator Festus, 25; (5) his apology before 
Herod Agrippa Il. at the court of Festus, 26— 
enable us to follow the course of the proceedings 
against him. The Roman judges saw that Paul 
was innocent of civil crime, but that the Jews, 
whose fanatical violence they feared to provoke, 
were bent on his destruction. Asa Roman citizen, 
he must not be sacrificed to the Jews; his detention 
seemed the safest course; and Felix in the first 
instance had hoped that a bribe would be offered 
for his release (24°). A vision, on the first night 
of his imprisonment (23"), encouraged Paul’s long- 
cherished hope of ‘seeing Rome’ (1924); and when 
the change of governors at Czesarea led to a re- 
newal of the abortive local trials, Paul determined 
to accomplish that purpose by the words Appello 
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Cesarem. This course involved the appellant in 
heavy expense ; it is unlikely that Paul taxed the 
Churches for personal ends; and Ramsay finds 
here, and in other circumstances of his imprison- 
ment, reason to think that the apontle at this time 
was in command of considerable private means, 
and had entered into his patrimony (St. Paul the 
Trav. xiii. 8). 

The voyage to Rome, with its shipwreck and 
winter detention in Melita (Malta), related in 
Ac 27 and 28 with vividness and accuracy, ex- 
hibits Paul’s practical and manly qualities to great 
advantage, his singular personal ascendency and 
strong good sense. He was received cordially by 
the Church at Rome. The Jewish leaders profess 
to know nothing of his case: his appeal must 
have taken the rulers at Jerus. by surprise, and 
they had failed during the winter to advertise their 
brethren at Rome of the matter. Paul preaches to 
them with the same result as at Pisidian Antioch, 
Thessalonica, and Corinth (2817-28), The narra- 
tive of Acts leaves him at Rome, ‘remaining in 
his own hired lodging,’ in libera custodia, allowed 
to ‘receive all that came to visit him, preaching 
the kingdom of God and teaching the things con- 
cerning the Lord Jesus Christ with all freedom, 
unhindered.’ The government at Rome took the 
same view of Paul as Gallio and Festus: he was a 
man politically harmless, but the cause of trouble- 
some ferments amongst the Jews, and therefore 
well out of the way. His trial was allowed to 
linger. King Seopes may have joined with 
Festus in making favourable representations of 
the prisoner’s character; and the report of the 
centurion Julius probably helped him with the 
military officer (the Princeps Peregrinorum, S¢. 
Paul the Trav. p. 348) in whose charge he was 
placed. 

The fact that the account of St. Luke, written a 
considerable time after the events, concludes with 
the words above quoted, raises a decided presump- 
tion against this trial having issued in the apostle’s 
condemnation and death. The indications of Ac 
21-28 (going to show that no capital charge was 
forthcoming against Paul), and the expectations of 
the Epp. of the captivity (Philem ”, Ph 1?4-*6 274), 
point the other way. Jf Paul had remained in 

ome till the summer of 64, he would doubtless 
have fallen a victim to the Neronian persecution ; 
and this many critics have supposed. Chrono- 
logical inquiry, however, makes it more and more 
certain that the ‘two years’ of Ac 28° terminated 
before this epoch—in 63 A.D. at the latest. 

The two years (Ac 248-27) of Paul’s residence in 
Ceesarea, but for the speeches of defence, are 
almost a blank for us. He was granted such 
alleviations as a strict confinement allowed, and 
private friends had access to him; but public 
work was impossible. The apostle, doubtless, 
communicated by messenger and letter with his 
Churches; and the extant Epp. to Philemon, the 
Colossians, and Ephesians are dated by some lead- 
ing critics—even Philippians (very improbably), by 
one or two—from the Cesarean captivity. The 
weight of opinion inclines to the Roman origin 
of all four (see artt. on these Epp.). At Rome 
Paul enjoyed greater freedom, and exercised a not- 
able public influence. His misfortunes ‘have re- 
sulted in the progress rather [than hindrance] of 
the gospel’ (Ph 1”). His trial has given him the 
opportunity of representing Christ before ‘the 
preetorium’ (the emperor’s court of justice, v.¥: 
cf. 2 Ti 417; and see St. Paul the Trav. p. 357), 
and Christianity has penetrated the palace (47). 
St. Paul’s courage under his trials has stimulated 
the Roman Church generally to greater boldness ; 
even the ill-disposed (legalist) minority, which 
existed at Rome (cf. 37%), has been provoked by 


jealousy to exertions which, since they served to 
spread the name of Christ, caused to Paul added joy 
(17518), From Col 4!" it appears that Paul could 
name only three Jewish Christians at Rome who 
were heartily on his side; and two of these were 
helpers from a distance (cf. Ph 27-2), Notwith- 
standing certain notes of depression and the sense 
of weariness and age (Ph 1”, Philem °—but see 
Lightfoot, ad lcc.), these Epp. breathe a tranquil 
and elevated joy. Compared with the letters of 
the third journey, those of the Roman captivity 
are more inward and chastened in spirit. Soli- 
tude, restraint, and advancing years have told 
on the heroic missionary. There is less passion, 
less vivacity, less exuberant strength of thought ; 
but more uniform tenderness, a richer fragrance 
of devotion, and a quiet insight that reaches to 
the depths of the things of life and of God. The 
letter to Philemon, moreover, shows a genial and 
playful humour refreshing in a man of St. Paul’s 
stern intensity. These are well styled the after- 
noon Epp., as the writings of the Judaic contro- 
versy are the noonday Epistles of Paul. 

COLOSSIANS signalizes the rise of a new antago- 
nism in the Church, of which Paul was to see but 
the beginnings. His address to the Ephesian elders 
at Miletus (Ac 20!7-*) reveals his presentiment of 
the rise of heresy in the province of Asia, and 
strikes the keynote of his later ministry. The 
missionary and the controversialist now becomes 
above all the pastor, devoting himself to ‘feed the 
Church of God, which he purchased through the 
blood [of] his own [Son]’ (Ac 20%; see critical note 
of WH). The greatness of the Church and the 
Divine glory of Christ fill Paul’s prison meditations. 
Epaphras reports to him the attempt of some 
speculative teacher visiting Colosse to amalga- 
mate the gospel with Alexandrian theosophy, by 
ranging Christ amongst angelic mediators, and by 
prescribing Jewish ritual and ascetic regimen as 
means of salvation. This report elicits the great 
Christological deliverance of Col 11+. The larger 
representation of the sovereignty of Christ here 
made gives completeness to St. Paul’s system of 
thought, bringing the entire sum of things within 
its compass. The Lordship of the crucified and 
risen Saviour is based upon the universal Lord- 
ship of the Son of God; our redemption springs 
out of the ground of creation itself, and the 
new creation is evolved from the hidden root and 
rationale of the old. The Head of the Church is 
the centre of the universe, the depositary of ‘all 
the fulness of the Godhead,’ who ‘fills all things,’ 
above and beneath, with His plenitude and ‘gathers 
all things into one’ (Eph 1° 18-3 47-10, Co] 2% 29), 
In Galatians and Romans the thought of salvation 
by Christ broke through Jewish limits and covered 
the field of humanity ; in Colossians and Ephesians 
the idea of life in Christ overleaps time and human 
existence, and subjects the entire cosmos to its 
sway. Ph 2° puts the top-stone on the apostle’s 
doctrine of the person of Christ, and therefore upon 
all his doctrine. 

The movement of thought which completed 
Paul’s Christological teaching gave a parallel ex- 
pansion to his idea of the Church, which attains 
at this epoch its full dimensions. The philosophical 
Judaism of Colosse, like the legal Judaism of 
Galatia, bred caste-feeling and schism,—evils to be 
corrected only by a right sense of the greatness of 
the Christian society and the sacredness of its 
fellowship, such as the apostle conveys in the 
Epistles of this period. 

Rome was the very spot to stimulate thoughts 
of this nature, and to bring to its final shape St. 
Paul’s conception of Christ’s imperial dominion. 
The ampler prospect, both in time and space, which 
now opens out for the Church under his eyes, 
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accounts also for the attention given in the prison 
Epistles to family and social relations, and for 
their fuller and more balanced ethical teaching. 

These years of martyrdom drew to the apostle 
the reverence of the whole Church. He no longer 
spends a word on his own defence. We mark in the 
prison Epistles a calm sense of authority, a strong 
assurance, blended with the deepest humility, of 
the perpetuity of his work and its universal import, 
such as are but partially to be observed in the Ep. 
to the Romans. As Nero’s prisoner at Rome and 
Christ’s bondman for the Gentiles, St. Paul rose 
to the full unassailable height of his doctrine and 
his vocation. 

(f) From the conclusion of the Acts we infer 
that Paul was released, and his ministry extended 
to a sixth period. The Pastoral Epp. require this 
by their altered style and the changed doctrinal 
and ecclesiastical situation they present, by their 
references to person and place, and by the im- 
possibility of inserting them within the scheme 
furnished by the Acts. If genuine (see the Articles 
on 1 and 2 TimoTHy and TiTUs), they are later 
than Ac 281; and even if not from Paul’s hand, 
they indicate the existence of a strong and detailed 
post-apostolic tradition relating to a missionary 
activity of Paul outside the scope of the Acts, and 
recording an imprisonment in Rome quite distinct 
from that disclosed in the third group of the 
Epistles. Most scholars who reject the Pastorals 
admit a Pauline nucleus in them, including the 
personal and local references of 2 Ti and Tit; 
and these enable us to trace, though imperfectly, 
Paul’s movements in the last years of his ministry. 
To these slight but valuable data we may add what 
may be conjectured from the apostle’s intentions 
signified in earlier letters. 

Approaching the end of the first Roman imprison- 
ment, Paul expected speedily to see his friends in 
Colossee and Philippi (Philem # and Ph 176 94), 
His first business would be, especially after so 
long separation, to revisit his Churches extending 
from Greece to Syria—a duty demanding con- 
siderable time. Paul had set his heart years ago 
on evangelizing Spain (Ro 15%); in the words of 
Clement, written a generation later, we have 
good evidence that this wish was realized: ‘ Paul 
having been a herald both in the east and in the 
west, received the high glory of his faith. When 
he had taught righteousness to the whole world, 
and had come to the limit of the west, and borne 
witness before the rulers, he so departed from the 
world and went to the holy place’ (1 Ep. 5). ‘The 
limit of the west,’ in a Roman writer, can hardly 
mean Rome. The Muratorian Fragment, repre- 
senting the oldest Roman traditions, is explicit to 
the same effect, and is supported by the oldest 
Acta Apocrypha; and the ‘Yréurxnua of Symeon 
Metaphrastes, traced by Lipsius and others to a 
2nd cent. source, gives details of the Spanish 
mission. [On the whole subject see the discussion 
of Spitta, Urchristenthum, Bd. i., Die zweimal. 
rom. Gefangenschaft d. Paulus]. The judgment 
of Credner is borne out by subsequent inquiry, 
that ‘there cannot be found during the first four 
centuries a trace of the assumption that Paul did 
not travel westwards beyond Rome, or that his life 
ended at the point where the Acts of the Apostles 
concludes.’ But this controversy is not likely to 
be closed, unless further and decisive evidence 
should present itself. 

The references of the PASTORAL EPISTLES be- 
long to Paul’s last journeyings in the East, ante- 
cedent to his renewed imprisonment and subse- 
quent to the (assumed) Spanish voyage. The three 
letters touch at various points and are closely con- 
secutive. He writes his last Ep. (2 Ti) from prison 
with winter in prospect, when the first stage of his 
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trial is past and he has already pleaded once at 
the bar of the emperor. It will be some time 
before the trial ends, and he needs the cloak left 
at Troas when he last passed through that port, 
along with some valued books ; but he craves 
above all the company of Timothy. His helpers 
have been sent off, probably at the time of his 
arrest, on various missions; Luke is his single 
companion; at his public trial he was absolutely 
alone (4°21). Quite otherwise than on his former 
trial, he counts upon his condemnation and death 
(vy.o8 38), He had been, as it seems, at Troas 
earlier in the year, and probably at Miletus and 
Corinth (4%) upon the same round of visitation 
(following upon his return from Spain?). Now 
1 Ti dates, apparently, from Macedonia (1%), 
whither Paul has journeyed after meeting with 
Timothy, to whom in this Ep. he gives further 
instructions for his charge at Ephesus. Miletus 
and Troas lie along the line of travel terminating 
at Corinth. Ac 20% records a prediction of Paul 
that he would not see the Ephesian Church again ; 
and the language of 1 Ti 1* (see von Hofmann ad 
loc.), in view, moreover, of the detailed directions 
of this Ep. respecting Church affairs, indicates 
that Paul had not himself been present in Ephesus, 
but had held an interview with Timothy (say at 
Miletus; cf. Ac 20”) in passing on his way north 
(see Appendix to Eng. ed. of Sabatier’s Ap. Paul, 
pp. 366-368). Paul appears to have travelled on 
from Macedonia to Corinth, and to have written to 
Titus (in Crete) about the time of his arrival there, 
when he was expecting to spend the next winter 
in the port of Nicopolis opposite to Italy (‘Tit 31) ; 
shortly after this he was arrested and carried as 
a prisoner to Rome. On this construction, the 
details of time and place given in the Pastorals 
fit together and belong to a consistent whole. 
Previously to the journey from Miletus to Corinth 
just traced, Paul and Titus had made a tour in 
Crete, the latter remaining behind to organize the 
Cretan Churches (Tit 15). Paul had wished Titus 
to join him at Nicopolis, purposing to send a sub- 
stitute (3%). Possibly Paul had landed at Crete 
in returning from Spain; certainly the voyage of 
Ac 27 gave no opportunity for evangelizing the 
island. 

The letters to ‘Timothy and Titus are writings 
of Paul’soldage. They bear a conservative stamp. 
‘Guard the deposit ; hold fast the form of sound 
words’: this is their predominant note. Sound 
doctrine and practical piety are the interests in 
which they centre. St. Paul’s great creative days 
are over. His battles are fought, his course is run. 
The completing touches remain to be added, and 
his final seal set to the work and teaching of his 
life: such is the purpose these letters serve. The 
instructions respecting church order given in 1 Ti 
are much fuller than anything of the kind in 
previous letters; but this was a time of rapid 
development, and the Ephesian Church was now of 
twelve years’ standing. His directions to Titus 
at Crete are notably simpler. These are the only 
pieces of this nature that we have from Paul—letters 
of instruction to his assistants on church manage- 
ment; they show the administrative wisdom, the 
love of order, and the eye for practical detail, of 
the great church-founder and pastor. Colossians 
and Ephesians have prepared us for the emphasis 
which Paul now throws on all that belongs to the 
life of the Christian community. We pass from 
the thought of the ‘great house’ to that of its 
‘vessels’ of service, their qualities and uses (2 Ti 
20), The Pastorals carry on the combat com- 
menced in those earlier Epp. against incipient 
Gnosticism, with its false intellectualism and 
uncertain morality, its jumble of philosophy and 
Jewish fables, its destructive influence upon church 
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life. St. Paul’s last cares are directed to guard 
the gospel he had so amply set forth, and to fence 
the fold into which he had led such a multitude 
of souls. If these documents do not come, in their 
integrity, from Paul’s own hand, they are written 
by a disciple who has interpreted his mind and 
caught his spirit and manner and applied his 
ideas to a new situation (see v. Soden’s Linleitung 
zu Pastt. vii., in ‘Handcommentar z. NT,’ III), 
with astonishing verisimilitude ; and the nearer to 
Paul it is found necessary to place the Past. Epp. 
in personal connexion and derivation of thought, 
the more improbable—and the more superfluous— 
does the theory of personation become. 

The words of 2'Ti 4°8 are exquisitely fitting as 
St. Paul’s dying testimony. They are the final 
pronouncement of Christ’s faithful servant on his 
own career, crowned already in the witness of his 
conscience with the earnest of the crown awaiting 
him from the hand of his Lord. Paul died by be- 
heading—so the credible Roman tradition relates 
—at a spot 3 miles from Rome along the Ostian 
Way, anciently called Aque Salvie and now Tre 
Fontane. Near to the place of execution stands 
the splendid Basilica Pauli, first founded by the 
emperor Constantine in his honour. But the uni- 
versal Church is his monument. 

5. Chronology of St. Paul's Life.—Luke sup- 
plies no such point d@appui for the chronology of his 
Second Book as that furnished in ch. 3}? of his 
Gospel. Only one of the many points of contact 
with secular history in the Acts gives an indisput- 
able datum, viz. the death of Herod Agrippa I. 
at Cesarea (see Ac 121-4 19-23) and Jos. Ant. XIX. 
viii.), which happened not long after Easter 44 A.D., 
and followed upon his persecution of the Church 
at Jerusalem. The famine that occasioned the 
visit of relief made by Barnabas and Paul from 
Antioch, synchronized with Herod’s death (Ac 
1177-12}. 2. 4) ; but it appears to have lasted several 
years. If (with Ramsay) we could identify with 
this mission of charity the visit of Paul to Jerus. 
related in Gal 2! (see on this point p. 705°, above), 
we should then easily fix the chronology of his 
earlier Christian course. Taking 45 or 46 (so 
Ramsay, St. Paul the Trav. ch. iii.) for the date of 
the Judzean famine, the ‘14 years’ of Gal 21, upon 
this calculation, bring us back to 33 (or 32) A.D. 
as the year of Paul’s conversion, 33-35 being 
the ‘3 years’ subsequent (included in the above- 
mentioned 14) alluded to in Gal 138, 44 (or 45) the 
year of his summons to help Barnabas at Antioch, 
10 years being thus assigned to Paul’s unrecorded 
labours in Cilicia. 

The above scheme is open to the following 
amongst other objections :—(1) It throws back the 
stoning of Stephen and the judicial proceedings of 
the high priest against the Christians (Ac 8!-4 9! 2 
11°)—events antecedent to St. Paul’s conversion— 
to the year 33 at the latest, when Pilate was still 
in the vigour of his rule. We may infer from St. 
Luke’s silence, since he carefully informs us on 
such points in other places, that the Judean perse- 
cution was unhindered by the Roman Government ; 
this we can understand as happening in the interval 
after Pilate’s deposition, which took place in the 
autumn of A.D. 36 (when he was suspended by L. 
Vitellius the prefect of Syria and sent for trial to 
Rome), or in the period immediately preceding, 
when, under fear of accusation, Pilate’s control 
of the Jewish authorities was probably relaxed. 
(2) If St. Paul’s conversion took place in 32 or 
33, then Aretas must have been in peaceful 
possession of Damascus so early as the year 35 
(2 Co 11%? , Gal 138, Ac 9736). This is unlikely. 
Aretas was at war with Herod Antipas (who had 
divorced his daughter in favour of Herodias) for 
some years before the deposition of the latter 


in A.D. 37, and inflicted on him a severe defeat 
(Jos. Ant. XVIII. v. 1, 2); but this success could 
not give him possession of Damascus, in Roman 
Syria. The emperor Tiberius took the side of 
Antipas in the quarrel, and under his command 
Vitellius was at Jerus. at the Pentecost of A.D. 37 
on his way to attack Aretas in Petra, when the 
campaign was arrested by tidings of Tiberius’ 
death. The new emperor Caius reversed much of 
the policy of Tiberius in the East. Antipas fell 
into disgrace and was deposed, his rival Agrippa 
being released from prison and made king; and 
Aretas is found in possession of the coveted city 
of Damascus after this time. In all probability, it 
was ceded by Caius Caligula (see Lewin in Life 
and Epp. of St. Paul®, i. 67, 68; also Schiirer, 
HJP I. ii. 354, 357). The years 36-38 supply the 
political situation at Jerus. and Damascus, under 
which this train of events—including the execution 
of Stephen, the overt and systematic attempt of 
the Jewish rulers to crush the sect of the Nazar- 
enes, and the circumstances attending the flight of 
Saul from Damascus—is historically intelligible. 
For the later period of St. Paul’s life Ramsay 
finds a datum in the marks of time given in Ac 
20° 7: from these it is clear that Paul left Troas 
on his last voyage to Jerus. on a Monday morning, 
while he had left Philippi for Troas immediately 
the Passover feast was ended; and the number of 
intervening daysis continuously stated. Given these 
conditions, the problem is to find the year in which 
the Jewish Passover so fell as to make them 
possible. Lewin (fastz Sacri, Nos. 1856, 1857) and 
Ramsay (St. Paul the Trav. xiii. 3, Expositor, v. 
ili. 336, v. 201) have separately worked out this 
problem, Lewin giving 58 and Ramsay 57 A.D. as 
the solution. Ramsay’s calculation appears to be 
sound, granting that St. Luke’s data are precise. 
Assuming 57 to be the year of St. Paul’s last 
voyage to Jerus. and his consequent arrest and 
imprisonment in Cesarea, we get the date 59 for 
Felix’ removal and the succession of Festus to 
the procuratorship, for Paul’s appeal to Cesar and 
his autumn voyage to Melita, with 60-62 for the 
term of his first imprisonment in Rome. Jive 
years then remain—a period none too long—for 
the last stage of his life, including the revisitation 
of his eastern Churches, the long-deferred mission 
to Spain, the mission in Crete, and the subsequent 
extended tour in Asia Minor, Macedonia, and 
Achaia witnessed to by the Pastoral Epp., and for 
the months of his second imprisonment and trial. 
67 A.D., falling just within the reign of Nero, is the 
date for St. Paul’s martyrdom which best accords 
with Roman tradition and the Chronikon of Euse- 
bius: here tradition should be at its strongest. 
Counting backwards from A.D. 57, we get 53 as 
the date of St. Paul’s arrival at Ephesus in the 
early part of the third missionary tour, and 49-52 
as the probable term of the tour of Paul and 
Silas; the first journey (sc. of Barnabas and 
Paul) lay between 46 and 49 A.D. The Council at 
Jerus. (Ac 15 and Gal 2) then falls in the year 49, 
i.e. 18 years—in Luke’s inclusive reckoning (by 
years current), 14 years—after Paul’s conversion 
(Gal 21), assuming, as we have done provisionally, 
36 as the date of his conversion. If the three years 
of Gal 138 be not included in the 14 of 2}, we must 
carry back Paul’s conversion to 33 or 34 A.D. 3 but 
the difficulties previously noted seem to forbid this 
supposition. Supposing him to have been 30 at the 
time of Stephen’s stoning,—‘a young man,’ but 
competent, according to Jewish practice, for public 
office,—then he was born c. 6 A.D., and was not 
much beyond 60 at the time of his death. He 
may have been older, but scarcely younger than 
this. He calls himself ‘such an one as Paul the 
aged,’ when writing to Philemon (v.°: according 
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to the more probable interpretation of mpecBir7s) 
about the year 61. 

A. Harnack in his great work, Chronologie d. alt- 
christl. Litteratur bis Husebius (Band 1, ‘Chrono- 
logie d. Paulus,’ pp. 234-239), disposes Paul’s Chris- 
tian career between 30 and 64 A.D. He thus finds 
all the Epp. written (except the rejected Pastorals) 
by the year 59, when Paul was acquitted at Rome. 
In this way Harnack makes room for St. Paul’s 
release from the first Roman captivity, and for the 
mission to Spain, before the Neronian persecution. 
He refers the Council of Ac 15 and Gal 2 (in his 
view identical) to the year 47, so reckoned as 14+3 
years (Gal 2'and 18) after the conversion. The ‘few 
months’ which Harnack allows at the beginning 
for the progress of events sketched in Ac 1-9 
will not easily be accepted as sufficient; at the 
other end, Harnack rejects the authority of Euse- 
bius’ Chronikon for the date of St. Paul’s death, 
though he builds upon it confidently for the time 
of Festus’ accession to the procuratorship (55-56), 
which supplies the pivot of his scheme. Schiirer, 
however, following Anger, Wieseler, and Wurm 
amongst earlier investigators, shows strong reasons 
(not shaken by Harnack) for abiding by the con- 
clusion generally accepted hitherto, that Eusebius 
was mistaken in this particular, and that Felix re- 
mained governor for some years after the disgrace 
of his brother Pallas at Rome in 55. Schiirer 
prefers 60 A.D. for the date of Felix’ recall, but 
admits (after Wurm) that the conditions of the 
case allow of any year from 58 to 61 (see his 
HJP i. ii. 174-187; also Ramsay v. Harnack in 
Expositor, V. v. 201). On the calculation here 
adopted, Festus succeeded Felix in the year 59, and 
St. Paul appeared before the latter in A.D. 57. This 
allows 7 years for Felix’ procuratorship, and 3 for 
Festus’—periods adequate to the events assigned 
to each by Josephus. The ‘many years’ of rule 
credited to Felix in Ac 24° must surely have 
meant more than the two (before Paul’s trial) 
allowed in Harnack’s chronology. Felix became 
procurator in A.D. 52 (Schiirer, as above, p. 174). 

On the whole subject see art. CHRONOLOGY OF 
NT, with which the conclusions here reached 
largely agree. 

ii. THE DocTRINE.—The Apostle Paul’s writings 
(the Ep. to the Romans like the rest) are occasional 
letters, piéces de circonstance. He was a mission- 
ary preacher, who brought everything to bear on 
his work in the salvation of souls and the edification 
of the Church. But from the make of his mind 
St. Paul’s thinkings and teachings took a logical 
mould; they grew spontaneously into a great 
fabric of spiritual truth. There is unity, method, 
rational coherence in the theology of the apostle, 
notwithstanding its incidental and homiletic form, 
the unity that belongs, not to a compendium drawn 
up for abstract study, but to the conceptions of an 
orderly mind possessed by a single master-principle 
of truth and striving incessantly to apprehend and 
realize in life and action ‘that for which’ it ‘was 
apprehended by Christ Jesus.’ We must ascertain 
the point of departure of Paul’s Christian logic, 
and take account of the growth and advancement 
evident in his system of thought as in every living 
structure. We must allow for his rare versatility 
and lively susceptibility of temperament, for the 
love of paradox natural to his bold intellect, as 
well as for the variety of topics in his letters, for 
the discordant and variously blended elements with 
which they deal and which coloured their composi- 
tion. Recognizing the ‘changes of voice’ thus 
occasioned, we discover harmony and correlation 
throughout the 13 writings that bear Paul’s name. 
The same accent is heard ; the stamp of the same 
powerful idiosyncrasy is set on them all, though 
not with equal emphasis of distinction. Em- 


bedded in these discursive missionary letters, with 
their abrupt transitions, their glancing allusions, 
their shifting play of emotion and argument, there 
is a body of solid principle, a theological system, 
as large and original in conception as it has proved 
enduring and fruitful in application. | 

The fertility of the apostle’s genius, and the 
numerous and tempting points of view which the 
documents afford, render the analysis of his teach- 
ing difficult. Theologians differ widely, even 
within the same school, as to the order and inter- 
dependence of the Pauline ideas. The old mode 
of analysis, which applied the ready-made cate- 
gories of scholastic theology to the various books 
of Scripture and catalogued their texts under these 
headings, is discredited. The dogmatic point of 
view is exchanged for the historical and psycho- 
logical. We have been taught to interpret St. 
Paul’s teaching in the light of his times and under 
the conditions of his life. The various types of 
NT doctrine are distinguished, and the lines of 
connexion, sympathetic or antipathetic, are traced 
out by which Pauline theology is related to earlier 
or contemporary thought. But here a new danger 
arises. The prepossessions of historical theory 
may be equally warping with those of dogmatic 
system ; the focus of the picture may be displaced 
and its colours falsified by philosophical no less 
than by ecclesiastical spectacles. 

Modern Analyses.—With F. C. Baur of Tibingen, 
‘Paul’ stood for the antithesis to the Judaic legal- 
ism in which it was supposed that the first dis- 
ciples of Jesus were held fast. The Paulinism so 
conceived Baur found in the four major Epp., 
rejecting, as the work of imitators touched by 
other influences, everything that was not covered 
by this formula. Baur set out from the true 
Lutheran standpoint. St. Paul’s doctrine he con- 
ceived as asystem of experimental religion, deducing 
it from the apostle’s conversion, of which, however, 
he took too narrow and cold a view. Saul of 
Tarsus underwent a complete reaction from the 
Pharisaism of his youth, and his subsequent career 
Baur explained by that revulsion. Developing this 
antithesis with subtlety and clearness, and with 
unrivalled historical learning, Baur gave a power- 
ful restatement in modern terms of the Pauline 
principle of justification by faith and drew out its 
doctrinal consequences. This master of historical 
criticism has left us in his great book on Paul, his 
Life and Work, an invaluable testimony to the 
historical truth and cardinal significance of St. 
Paul’s ‘ gospel of the grace of God.’ 

Later writers of Baur’s school, such as H. J. 
Holtzmann and O. Pfleiderer, acknowledge the 
genuineness of other Epp. besides the major four— 
of 1 Thess., Phil., and Philemon at least. They feel 
the inadequacy of Baur’s negative explanation of 
St. Paul’s line of thought. The Gentile mission 
and its astonishing success involve other factors 
than those of which their master took account. 
Paul was something more than an inverted Jewish 
Rabbi ; the uncontested Epp. contain ideas looking 
beyond the anti-Judeean polemic. ‘To the Greeks’ 
he became ‘ as a Greek.’ Hellenism had its part in 
moulding Saul of Tarsus along with Hebraism (see 
Hicks, ‘St. Paul and Hellenism,’ Stud. Bibl. rv. 
i.); and certain prevalent Greek ideas, it is sug- 
gested, had entered his mind and set up a hidden 
ferment, so that the Jewish zealot carried under 
his Rabbinical cloak and orthodox straitness the 
germs of the revolution he was destined to accom- 
plish. Pfleiderer wiites accordingly of ‘a double 
root’ of Paulinism in ‘Pharisaic theology and 
Hellenistic theosophy,’ of two sides presented by 
the apostle’s teaching—‘a Christianized Pharisaism’ 
embodied in the doctrine of justification by faith, 
and ‘a Christianized Hellenism’ in the doctrine of 
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salvation by the risen, celestial Christ and the 
operation of the Holy Spirit (Urchristenthum, 
Vorwort, and pp. 174-178: in this work, and in 
his Pauwlinismus?, 1890, Pfleiderer has recast the 
exposition presented in the original Paulinism, 
Eng. tr. 1878, and the Hibd. Lect. of 1885). The 
theories ascribing to Greek thought a radical 
influence on Pauline theology do not, however, 
commend themselves. ‘Notwithstanding Paul’s 
Greek culture, his conception of Christianity is, in 
its deepest ground, independent of Hellenism ’— 
as Harnack rightly says, and again: ‘ The Pauline 
theology, this theology of a converted Pharisee, 
is the strongest proof of the self-complete and uni- 
versal power of the influence of the person of Jesus.’ 

The inconsistency disclosing itself in Baur’s posi- 
tion has led to the division of his following into 
two wings—right and left. The former, of which 
Holtzmann (in the successive editions of his Hin- 
leitung), Harnack, Lipsius, von Soden (in the 
‘Handcommentar z. NT’), and Jiilicher (Linleit. 
in d. NT), are representatives, have approximated 
towards the conservative position in regard to the 
Pauline documents. The ultra-Baurians,—consist- 
ing of the Dutch school of radical critics, headed 
by Loman, Pierson, Naber, and van Manen, with 
the Germans Steck and Vélter,—applying Baur’s 
method with uncompromising rigour, find that 
large parts of the ‘undisputed’ Epp. are post- 
Pauline, and that mere morsels survive of the 
genuine apostle. See a series of articles entitled 
‘A Wave of Hyper-criticism,’ in which van Manen 
states and defends his position, in the Lapos. 
Times, 1898, pp. 205 ff., 257 ff., 314 ff. 

The French theologians E. Reuss and A. Saba- 
tier have better apprehended the personal stamp 
of St. Paul’s theology, its vital relations to experi- 
ence and society. ‘The doctrine of Paul,’ says 
Reuss, ‘is the natural corollary of his history. 
The life of Paul is the key to his theology ; the life 
of the Christian will be its demonstration’ (Hist. 
de la Théol. au Siecle Apostol.® tome ii. p. 15, Eng. 
tr. 1873: a work far from superseded). Paul’s 
Christianity was no combination of Jewish and 
Greek elements imposed from without ; it was born 
out of the inward travail by which Christ was 
formed in him. Not that the Pauline gospel leaped 
full-grown and armed from the author’s mind 
at Christ’s lightning stroke. But it was born 
at his conversion, in its essential elements and 
features and with all its latent potencies. St. 
Paul’s OT knowledge and training, his striving 
after legal righteousness and his poignant convic- 
tions of sin, his Rabbinical culture, his large 
acquaintance with the Gentile world, constituted 
the material to which the revelation of the living 
Jesus supplied the magnetic centre around which 
that troubled world of thought and feeling crystal- 
lized as in a moment. ‘From the moment that 
Paul was arrested by the risen Lord on the way to 
Damascus and surrendered himself to Him, his 
whole soul was thrown wide open to His influence, 
to receive impressions that resulted in the com- 
munication to him of what was most distinctive in 
the personal life of his Master, and in the forming 
within him of an experience with features of its 
own, that in its turn shed light on the nature of 
the Heavenly Being with whom he had been 
brought into so intimate a fellowship’ (Somerville, 
St. Paul’s Conception of Christ, p. 33). 

The revelation that generated the Pauline gospel 
may be conceived, objectively, as a manifesting 
of Christ to the soul of Paul; or, subjectively, as 
the imparting of salvation through Christ. Reuss 
adopts the latter point of view, and finds the focus 
of St. Paul’s doctrine, therefore, in Ro 37-4 and 
the principle of righteousness through faith. The 
topics of his digest of Paulinism run thus: Right- 
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cousness, Sin, the Law, the Gospel, God the Author of 
Salvation, Christ—His Person and His Work, and so 
forth. Sabatier puts himself at the former stand- 
point : ‘The Person of Christ is the principle of 
the Christian consciousness’ (The Ap. Paul, pp. 
280-285); and in the text, ‘It pleased God to 
reveal his Son in me’ (Gal 1°16) he sees ‘the 
germ of Paulinism’(p. 71). Baur practically took 
the former position, making the fundamental 
pe ee to be, not what Jesus Christ is, but what 

e does for men. Sabatier’s analysis, however, is 
scarcely true to its ‘generating principle,’ since 
it relegates the Person of Christ to its third, meta- 
physical, division. His synopsis does not observe 
the original lines of cleavage and connexion as 
marked in his historical analysis, nor lay bare the 
real articulation of the system, but is rather a 
modern philosophical digest of Paulinism. He 
traces the unfolding of ‘the Principle of the 
Christian Consciousness’ (1) in the sphere of 
Psychology—the doctrine of Man, embracing Sin, 
the Flesh, the Law, Death on the one hand, and 
Righteousness, the Word of the Cross, Faith, Life 
on the other; (2) the Christian Principle in the 
sphere of Society and History—the doctrine of the 
Church, with the Two Covenants, the First and 
Second Adam, the End of all Things, Faith, 
Hope, and Love; (3) the Christian Principle in 
the sphere of Metaphysics, or Theology proper—the 
doctrine of Grace, the Divine Purpose, the Nature 
of Christ, the Trinity, the Conception of God (pp. 
280, 281). 

W. Beyschlag (NT Theology, Bk. iv.) pursues more 
consistently the path adopted by Sabatier. The 
chapters of his analysis of ‘The Pauline System’ 
are thus headed: Flesh and Spirit; Adam and 
Christ ; God and the World ; the Establishment of 
Salvation ; Life in the Spirit ; the Church ; the Con- 
summation of the Kingdom. Paulinism thus be- 
comes a psychological evolution, with its generat- 
ing point in the antithesis of Flesh and Spirit, and 
with Adam and Christ for its representative ex- 
ponents. In such texts as Ro 814 and 5/2?! Bey- 
schlag finds the essence of Paulinism; he brings 
into prominence factors of importance too much 
neglected by other interpreters. With his anthropo- 
logical starting-point, Beyschlag arrives in the end, 
however, at ‘an anthropocentric Christology ’ (vol. 
ii. p. 76, Eng. tr.). He sees in St. Paul’s Christ 
the archetypal man, the representative of the 
spiritual, as Adam of the natural, in humanity. 
Pfleiderer’s analysis proceeds in a similar order: 
he holds a somewhat higher Christology than 
Beyschlag, regarding Paul’s pre-incarnate Christ 
as a real heavenly man with a c&ya mvevparixéy, 
existing in a Dei-form mode of being (év popdn 
Ge0d vrdpxwv, Ph 2°), and the administrative Lord 
of creation (Paulinismus*, pp. 115-145) ; similarly 
Weizsicker (Apost. Zeitalter?, pp. 117-122). 

A. B. Bruce in his masterly work, S¢. Paul's 
Conception of Christianity, gathers the apostle’s 
‘entire conception of Christianity’ from ‘the four 
great Epistles of the Judaic controversy,’ and 
contests any further advancement in his doctrinal 
views. (B. Weiss, on the other hand, 616. Theol. 
of NT, Part iii. § 3, finds in the Epp. of the im- 
prisonment Paul’s ‘more developed doctrines’ ; 
similarly Hort in Proleg. to kom. and Ephes. p. 
123 ff., and The Christian Ecclesia, pp. 138-152). 
The Ep. to the Romans supplies Bruce with the 
scheme of Paulinism: ‘in Gal 2'*?! we have the 
Pauline gospel in nuce’ (p. 12). Hence his analysis 
begins with Sin, the Kighteousness of God, the 
Death of Christ, and ends with chapters upon the 
Person of Christ, the Christian Life, the Church, 
the Last Things. He regards the apostle through- 
out as a practical, in distinction from a meta- 
physical, theologian: ‘Jesus was for Paul the 
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Lord, because He was the Saviour’ (p. 328)—a 
statement to be reversed with equal or greater 
truth. Vital as the doctrines of salvation are to 
St. Paul, his belief in the Lordship of Jesus was 
anterior to them. What Christ did for men is 
accounted for by what He is to God. The Ep. to 
the Romans, the grand exposition of Paul’s Soteri- 
ology, is the writing of one who was ‘separated 
unto the gospel of God concerning his Son.’ D. 
Somerville (S¢. Paul’s Conception of Christ, or the 
Doctrine of the Second Adam) pursues, on the 
other hand, with much skill and persuasiveness, 
the line of Sabatier and Beyschlag, finding St. 
Paul’s fundamental idea in Christ considered as 
‘the Archetype of Humanity,’ but conserving His 
Divine pre-existence and ‘Eternal Nature’ as 
necessary deductions from, because presuppositions 
of, His sovereign and creative relations to mankind. 
With him, too, the Pauline system is anthropo- 
centric; and the fact that it was the product of 
personal (human) experience, appears to him to 
make this inevitable. In Paul’s ‘Son of God’ he 
sees a title that slopes upward from the human to 
the Divine. 

OT Antecedents and Starting - Point. —'The 
apostle’s doctrine is theocentric, not in reality 
anthropocentric. What’ is styled his ‘meta- 
physics’ holds for Paul the immediate and sover- 
eign fact of the universe; God, as he conceives 
Him, is all and in all to his reason and heart 
alike. So far the dogmatic analysis was right, 
in starting with the doctrine of God, and dis- 
posing under that the notions of law, righteous- 
ness, sin, which form the basis of St. Paul’s 
Soteriology. This path of exposition is resumed 
in the very competent and judicious work of 
G. B. Stevens of Yale, The Pauline Theology. The 
vision of the glorified Jesus revealed to Saul the 
Son of God as his Saviour; but the God whose 
Son the crucified Jesus is seen to be, was now to 
be known in a far nearer and happier relation than 
before. No passage strikes more deeply into St. 
Paul’s experience than 2 Co 4*°: ‘There beamed 
forth the illumination of the glory of Christ, who is 
the image of God... itis God who said, Out of dark- 
ness light shall shine, that shined in our hearts to 
give the light of the knowledge of his glory in the 
face of Christ.’ It was the God of Israel whose 
moral splendour dawned upon Saul’s mind through 
the dazzling form of the Lord Jesus; ‘God’ was 
there ‘in Christ, reconciling’ Saul ‘unto himself,’ 
and the old things became new to him from that 
hour—‘ all things are of God’ (2 Co 517"), A new 
conception of God was imparted to Saul, a new re- 
lationship to God established for him. Henceforth 
his life is ‘hid with Christin God.’ St. Paul’s Soteri- 
ology and Christology are rooted in his Theology. 

A profound unity underlies the Judaic and 
Christian stages of St. Paul’s life. The convert 
carried with him the Scriptures of his youth, 
which he read now with the veil lifted from his 
heart (2 Co 3'*16), finding in them everywhere 
testimonies, preparations, adumbrations of the 
things of the new covenant, the ox.a rdv peddbvTww, 
the madaywyos els Xpucrév (Ro 37 154, Gal 324, Col 
216.17, etc.). The Christian apostle blossomed out 
of the Israelitish believer and scholar. At times 
he speaks as though there had been no break in 
his career (2 Ti 1°). Instead of ceasing to be a Jew 
by becoming a Christian, Paul regarded himself 
as now properly belonging to the Israel of God 
(Ph 3°). Instead of severing himself from the 
stock of Abraham, he would graft the Gentiles into 
that ‘good olive tree,’ in whose ‘root and fatness’ 
is nourishment for all races ; by their admission to 
the covenant, Abraham becomes, according to the 
promise, ‘father of many nations’ (Ro 4161711), 
{t was for this reason that Paul laid stress on the 


Davidic birth of Jesus (Ro 1° 9°, 2 Ti 2°),—not as a 
mere title to the Messianic throne, but as a link 
between the past and present of revelation and a 
symbol of the right of those who are ‘in Christ 
to serve themselves heirs of the spiritual wealth of 
Israel. 

1. St. Paul’s Doctrine of God.—In systemat- 
izing the Pauline teaching, we therefore ask first, 
What was St. Paul’s earlier belief in God? and 
how was that belief enlarged and recast by his 
conversion? When he speaks of ‘ the righteousness 
of God,’ of ‘holiness’ and ‘sin,’ when he repeats the 
watchword ‘God is one,’ when he exclaims ‘O the 
depth of the riches and the wisdom and knowledge 
of God !’ we are sensible how large and powerfully 
developed a doctrine of the Godhead the apostle 
brought with him from the Synagogue. Such 
terms as ‘the grace of God,’ ‘the love of God 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord,’ as ‘the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ,’ indicate the immense 
change that supervened. 

(a) The Fatherhood of God.—St. Paul’s theology, 
like that of Jesus, is a doctrine of the Fatherhood 
of God ; this principle is its tacit presupposition and 
basis throughout. A true disciple, Paul has assimi- 
lated in this fundamental article the essential teach- 
ing of our Lord. ’A@Bé 6 Ilarjp is the distinctive ery 
of the new life, taken from the lips of Jesus (Ro 
815, Gal 4% 7, Mk 14°), which marks the transition 
from Judaism to Christianity. St. Paul’s careful 
discrimination between ‘the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ’ and ‘God our Father,’ with the ex- 

ression ‘firstborn amongst many brethren’ (Ro 
8°) that links the two, reflects the personal atti- 
tude of Jesus towards God and men respectively. 
To the character of Father belong the attributes of 
love, mercy, compassion, grace, the gifts of peace, 
consolation, hope, and yoy, of which Saul the Judaist 
had known so little. The forensic term adoption 
must not be so understood as though Paul by its 
use implicitly denied man’s original sonship to- 
wards God: see to the contrary Ac 17%”; also 
va Thy vicPeclay droddBaper, Gal 4° (Lightf. ad loc. ; 
‘nec dixit accipiamus sed recipiamus,’ Aug.), and 
the dro of daroxarahddoow (Col 17-2, Eph 216), ‘The 
love of God,’ which precedes and determines our 
redemption (Ro 578 Eph 2°), is love toward 
those kindred to Himself and destined from their 
creation to be His sons (Eph 1*5), 

Grace is the regnant word of Paul’s theology. 
In this aspect he habitually sees God’s face. The 
entire contents of the new revelation are included 
in the phrase 74 b76 7. det xapirbévra juiv (1 Co 232). 
‘Grace’ signifies God’s favour to undeserving men 
shown in Christ, His love at work for their salva- 
tion. ‘The grace of God’ had made His Son’s 

ersecutor His apostle (Ro 15, 1 Co 15%); its 
ight illuminated his whole course of action and of 
thought ; his life and his theology were devoted to 
‘the praise of the glory of God’s grace.’ The all- 
controlling Divine power and providence, exercised 
over men and nations, the apostle saw to be 
directed to ends determined by God’s fatherly love, 
even in dispensations the most severe (Ac 1724-28, 
Ro 416 112: ®, Gal 347, Eph 1411 94-7. 18-18 37-12) _in 
a word, ‘to the end that grace may reign through 
righteousness unto life eternal’ (Ro 57). See, 
further, under art. GRACE. 

(6) The kighteousness of God is the special theme 
of the Ep. to the Romans. St. Paul’s doctrine of 
God’s righteousness shows the new faith rooting 
itself in and transforming the old. The dcxaroodvn 
Gco8 of Ro 13638 should not be resolved into a 
‘righteousness from God’ (Paul can write 4 é« Geou 
dixacoodvm when he chooses, Ph 3°). Righteousness 
is God’s property (see art. GOD, vol. ii. pp. 209-212), 
the principle of His moral sovereignty, the ethical 
ground and norm of His dealings with men, and 
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therefore of the gospel in which those dealings 
culminate. The Divine righteousness is now ‘re- 
vealed’ on a side hitherto veiled, as redeeming, 
communicative (2 Co 5%),—a righteousness that 
elicits and appeals to human trust instead of fear ; 
in this disclosure there resides ‘God’s power (an 
instrument of sovereign moral efficacy) unto salva- 
tion for every believer.’ The gospel righteousness 
is that of ‘God our Father,’ the ‘one God of Jews 
and Gentiles’ (Ro 14:7 37-89 425 and 64 5811, 2 Co 
518_6}1, ete.) ; not the abstract impersonal justice of a 
Supreme Ruler, but that of the essential Father, 
into whose relations with men there enter funda- 
mentally the considerations attaching to father- 
hood,—who is accordingly ‘just himself’ (cf. 1 Jn 
1°) when He ‘justifies him that is of faith in Jesus’ 
—a ‘just God and a saviour’ (Is 4574), just because 
He is a saviour and a saviour because He is just. 
The gospel is equally ‘ the overflow of grace, and of 
righteousness’ (Ro 5!7: omit ‘the gift’). Love and 
law, however distinct, are not contradictory in God, 
any more than in man (Ro 13%). Righteousness 
takes grace into alliance; it wins from the heart 
‘the obedience of faith,’ where before it wrought 
by mere command and in the ways of constraint. 
It is seen at length in its fulness and majesty, a 
‘stern lawgiver,’ yet wearing ‘the Godhead’s most 
benignant grace.’ ‘The law’ that breeds trans- 
gression and ‘ worketh wrath,’ made righteousness 
the accuser of a world of hapless criminals; under 
the gospel righteousness becomes the arbiter and 
reconciler of the moral universe, giving its due to 
the sin of men but also to the love of God. 

The Second Isaiah and the later Psalmists had 
arrived at the thought that the rectitude of God’s 
character guarantees Israel’s salvation, and must, 
in some way, impress and bestow itself upon 
Israel: thus ‘righteousness’ and ‘salvation’ be- 
come synonymous terms (Is 461% 18 514-8 561! 5916-21 
612% 1) Ps 22°! 8916 982 1431), Paul seizes and builds 
upon this identification, which was amply verified 
by the revelation of God made in Christ and the 
cross. This eternal righteousness—God Himself in 
moral action—swift to condemn its opposite, eager 
to impart itself to those capable of it but without 
it, ‘made him who knew no sin to be sin-for us, 
that we might become a righteousness of God in 
him’ (2Co 57); in this righteousness the Father 
‘spared not his own Son, but for us all gave him 
up,’—purposing ‘that we should be conformed to 
the image of his Son’—His own image humanly 
expressed—‘to the end that he should be first- 
born among many brethren.’ Manifestly, any 
righteousness gained by this means is ‘ God’s’ and 
not ‘one’s own’ (Ro 10%, Ph 3%); it comes only and 
wholly through ‘believing on him that justifies 
the ungodly’ (Ro 45). Cf. Sanday and Headlam 
on ‘The Righteousness of God,’ in Intern. Comm., 
Ro 1% 17, See, further, the two articles on RIGHT- 
EOUSNESS. 

(c) The anger of God is called forth wherever 
righteousness comes into contact with sin, blazing 
out against those who ‘hold down the truth in un- 
righteousness’ (Ro 118, 2 Th 21°12), Its effects are 
seen in widespread moral degradation (Ro 1'**), 
and in the ruin of particular men and nations 
(Ro 917 22, 1 Th 26), Its final issue is ‘destruction’ 
for those who will not ‘know God,’ who persist in 
that ‘carnal mind’ which is ‘enmity’ to Him (Ro 
178 25-9 86-7, 1 Th 5-9, 2Th 15-19), God loves the un- 
godly as men (Ro 58, Eph 2*-5); as sinners they are 
His ‘enemies,’ and lie helplessly under ‘the law’ 
that ‘works out wrath’ (Ro 7_8?), The know- 
ledge of God’s grace in Christ deepened the apostle’s 
sense of the imminence and terribleness of His 
judicial anger (Ro 1618 216 11%, Ac 175-31, 2 Co 
914-16), See, further, art. ANGER. ; 

(ad) The Law of God.—Along with his conception 


of righteousness, St. Paul’s conception of the law 
of God was greatly widened, and altered in several 
respects, by his knowledge of Christ. Here the 
Jewish and Christian stages of thought are dis- 
tinctly marked ; but the larger, evangelical view of 
Law is indicated rather than developed. Familiar 
usage, emphasized by the legalistic controversy, 
dictates the frequent and characteristic expressions 
in which law and faith, law and grace, law and 
promise, ‘ righteousness that: is of law’ and ‘right- 
eousness that is of God through faith,’ stand 
opposed ; and we actually have the paradox that 
‘apart from law a righteousness of God is mani- 
fested !’ (Ro 37-31), This last sentence, with its 
context, gives clear evidence that Paul looked 
beyond the polemical antithesis ; a righteousness 
‘distinct from law’ must be a righteousness positing 
some higher, larger law than legalism had con- 
ceived of. 

The range of Divine law is extended, as in Ro 
214. 15. 26. 27; the moral code is found written on the 
conscience of mankind. When Paul writes, in 
Ro 5% ‘Sin is not imputed where there is no law,’ 
he asserts law to be universal as sin and death, 
whose very connexion is a first article thereof (8%). 
At the bottom, ‘there is no distinction—all the 
world has become guilty (iméd:xos) in relation to 
God’ (Ro 3°); the Jew, if first in privilege, is 
first in condemnation (Ro 2!-3?). Jew and Gentile 
are equally lost if God’s law knows nothing more 
than ‘the command’ of Mosaism, if His normal 
relation to men is that expressed in the covenant 
of Sinai with its maxim, ‘He that doeth these 
things shall live in them.’ In itself ‘holy and 
righteous and good,’ the law in effect ‘was found to 
issue in death for me,’ by its very prohibitions 
awakening and sharpening lawless desire (Ro 77-4) ; 
thus it proved to be ‘the power of sin’ (1 Co 15%), 
whereas ‘the gospel’ is the ‘power of God unto 
salvation.’ Every man that is ‘under the law’ 
is ‘under a curse’—the curse that was consum- 
mated on Calvary and is terminated for those 
who are in Christ (Gal 31°"}4). 

St. Paul’s experience and logic combined to work 
out to this deadly and comprehensive issue the 
juridical conception of law—true, of course, but 
fatally incomplete and bearing fruit in moral im- 
potence and death ; to it he had died in Christ (Ro 
7-6 104, Gal 2°). Paul had done with ‘law’ in the 
old sense, but in a new sense he is more true to 
law than ever: ‘The law of the Spirit of life has 
in Christ Jesus freed’ him ‘from the law of sin 
and death’; he is neither td véuov nor dvouos, but 
évvouos Xpiorod (Ro 614 82, 1 Co 9). Formerly the 
expression of the normal relation of Israel to God 
defined by the Mosaic covenant, law is now to be 
conceived as the normal relation of man to God 
determined by the new covenant in Christ, whose 
basis lay deeper than the old, for it was contained 
in the Abrahamic promise (Gal 3'*”). ‘The law 
of Christ,’ embracing all the essentials of ethics, 
operates from the heart, as an inward principle 
not an external and alien ‘command’; love is its 
fulfilment (Gal 54 6?). It embraces faith and the 
action of the Holy Spirit as legitimate and decisive 
factors in God’s dealings with His children ; and 
the apostle speaks consistently of a ‘law of faith’ 
and ‘the law of the Spirit of life.’ These are no 
strained or casual expressions ; the identification 
is profoundly characteristic. Nothing was more 
foreign to St. Paul’s nature than Antinomianism. 
A love at variance with righteousness, a faith 
resting upon no settled principle of the Divine 
government, neither his reason nor reverence 
could have tolerated. ‘Do we make void law 
through our faith (in Christ)? Anything but that ; 
nay, we establish law !’ (Ro 3°. 81), Paul combats 
Jewish legalism in the interests of a larger legality, 
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a juster righteousness, which lies deep in the heart 
of Scripture and in the nature of God. The same 
in its contents, the law takes quite another hold 
upon the conscience now that the Lawgiver is 
beheld as the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. ‘Love’ becomes its ‘fulfilling ’—‘ faith 
operative through love’ (Ro 13”, Gal 5%): thus 
‘the righteous demand of the law is fulfilled in 
those that walk according to the Spirit,’—those 
‘in’ whose ‘hearts’ ‘God’s love has been poured 
out through the Holy Spirit’ (Ro 5° 84). See, 
further, art. LAw (IN NT). 

The manifestation of God in Christ makes 
repentance imperative, and determines its nature 
and direction. Of repentance (uerdvo.a) Paul had 
much to say in his missionary preaching (Ac 13% 
179° 2071 26%; comp. Ro 2*); in the Epp. it is 
implied in such terms as ‘turning to God from 
idols,’ ‘ coming to know God’ ; on the other hand, in 
‘dying to sin,’ ‘crucifying the flesh,’ ‘ putting off 
the old man’ (1 Th 1°, Gal 4° 574, Ro 6% 2-21, Eph 4” 
5°14, etc.). It is tacitly assumed as a condition 
precedent to justification and sanctification, which 
are inconceivable without the confession and 
renunciation of sin; it is indeed a constituent of 
saving faith. 

Christian prayer corresponds to the character of 
the Christian God (Eph 34-1), in its confidence 
(rappnota), intelligence, constancy, universal range, 
its accompaniment of thanksgiving (Eph 3”, 1Co 
14, Col 42,1 Th 5!”-}8, ete.), in its dependence on 
the mediation of Christ and on the sympathetic aid 
of the Holy Spirit (Eph 3”, Ro 8%. 7); it is the 
prayer of sons to a Father. 

2. Doctrine of Man.—Over against the apostle’s 
conception of God lies his conception of Wan—the 
individual and the race. 

(a) The Constitution of Mankind.—The OT belief 
is Paul’s, that man—the dv7jp more immediately— 
is the ‘image and glory of God’ (1 Co 11’). The 
Gentile consciousness is witness to the fact that 
‘we are his offspring’ (Ac 17%-°). ‘The Son of 
his love’ is God’s perfect image (Col 11°); Chris- 
tian men are such in so far as they are renewed 
‘after the Creator’s image’ and become His chil- 
dren (Col 3%, Eph 4*4 5'). In all men the reason 
(vods), unless ‘reprobate,’ discerns God in creation 
and is ‘bondman to God’s law’ (Ro 11% 20 28 725), so 
that they are ‘without excuse’ for sin. With the 
OT, Paul affirms the race-unity and moral solid- 
arity of mankind—in Adam on the one hand, in 
Christ on the other (Ro 5-*!); as against Judaism, 
he repudiates any real difference between Jew and 
Gentile, either in sin or salvability (Ro 3). 

‘The woman is the glory of the man,’ who is her 
‘head.’ She is relatively subordinate, and Paul 
does not ‘allow’ her ‘ to teach nor to have dominion’ 
in church or house,—though intrinsically the man’s 
equal, since ‘in Christ Jesus there can be no male 
and female’ any more than ‘Jew and Greek’ 
(1 Co 11515, 1 Ti 2215, Gal 378). The prohibition 
of 1Co 14% to exercise any spiritual gift in 
public appears to have been due to circumstances ; 
otherwise it would be in conflict with 115. The 
two sexes are necessary to each other ‘in the Lord’ 
(1 Co 11-1); both shared in the guilt of the Fall— 
the woman, as Paul seems to put it, ‘being de- 
ceived’ (2 Co 11°, 1 Ti 24) and sinning through 
weakness, whereas Adam’s sin was a deliberate 
and responsible ‘ transgression’ and ‘ disobedience’ 
(Ro 5), culpable and decisive in the highest degree. 

(6) Spirit and Flesh.—Paul’s doctrine of human 
nature is that of the OT. Man is constituted 
of flesh and spirit—allied by the former to the 
perishable material creation, by the latter to God 
and the world unseen. ‘The body’ is flesh in the 
concrete, the man’s individual form ; ‘the soul’ with 
Paul, as throughout Scripture, is not a ¢ertiwm quid 
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between spirit and flesh, but rather their unity, the 
living self behind the bodily form of each man. 
(See, however, in favour of Trichotomy, Ellicott, 
Destiny of the Creature, and on 1 The s2s 3 Heard, 
Tripartite Nature of Man; Delitzsch, Bibl. Psy- 
chology). ‘Soul’ is a word relatively infrequent 
in Paul; the ‘heart’ takes its place as the seat of 
the manifold thoughts and feelings,—which yuxh 
concentrates into the self, the conscious Ego. 
‘IIveoua is the principle, Vuxy the subject, and 
Kapéta the organ of life’ (Cremer). The vous of Ro 
10 723-25 ete,, is the mvedua operative as a faculty of 
knowledge directed toward Divine things, while 
the cuveldnois of Ro 2, etc., is the same power 
introverted, the ethical self-consciousness. 

‘Flesh’ and ‘spirit’ hold in Paulinism a more 
specific religious sense based upon, but distinguish- 
able from, their psychological meaning: the former 
term regularly denotes the sinful nature of man, 
the latter its opponent in the influence of God 
operating in and through His Spirit (see e.g. Ro 
8-17, Gal 516-5), This raises the question whether 
Paul referred sin to man’s constitution, grounding 
it in his physical system and in the (supposed) evil 
intrinsic to matter, as Baur, Holsten, and others 
argue, who make sin to be, in its essence, sensuous- 
ness or sensuality.  Pfleiderer sees in Paul’s 
doctrine of capt proof of his Hellenism ; Sabatier 
finds two discrepant Pauline theories of Sin—the 
Rabbinical view of Ro 5, deriving it from the fall 
of Adam; and the psychological view of Ro 7, 
where it arises from the inevitable collision be- 
tween physical desire and ethical law (‘ L’origine 
du Péché’ in Append. to L’Apétre Paul*). But the 
aitos éyé of Ro 7 is a child of his race, one ‘sold 
under sin’ and compromised beforehand, in whom 
sin ‘revives’ at the impact of the law, having been 
therefore already latent. On the other hand, Paul’s 
prominent doctrines of the sinlessness of Christ, 
of the resurrection of the body and its sanctity as 
the temple of the Holy Spirit, forbid the notion, 
which in fact he combats in Col and the Past. Epp., 
of an inherent sinfulness attaching to physical 
nature. In 2 Co 7! he speaks of ‘defilement of 
flesh and of spirit’ (and a possible cleansing of both); 
Gal 5%?1 enumerates non-physical sins among 
‘works of the flesh.’ The ne plus ultra of human 
sin, described in 2 Th 2+, is a self-deifying pride— 
atheism, or anti-theism, full-blown. The use of 
‘flesh’ for ‘sin’ and ‘carnal’ for ‘sinful’ is a 
synecdoché ; the more conspicuous and prevalent 
kind of sin stands for the whole. 

But more than this:—(1) sin has occupied the 
body and become a sort of ‘law in the members’ (Ro 
7+), so that human flesh is ordinarily, though not 
essentially, ‘flesh of sin’ (Ro 8%, ef. 7!4 éya cdpxwos). 
The same paver ascent is extended to the body : 
qua ‘body of sin’ it must be ‘nullified,’ that we 
may no longer be ‘bondmen to sin,’—a deliverance 
effected by the crucifixion of ‘the old man’ with 
Christ (Ro 6% 77524 818 Col 35). In man’s proper 
Christian state his spirit, aided by the Spirit of 
God, rules his body and makes its ‘members 
instruments of righteousness unto God’ (Ro 612-19, 
1 Co 9*-?7); in his natural unrenewed state the 
flesh preponderates. (2) The heredity of sin is in- 
volved in Rho 5” (comp. Jn 3°); its taint is asso- 
ciated with fleshly descent, while the children of 
God are ‘begotten xard& mvetua’ (Gal 4). As the 
term ‘spirit’ rose in the NT vocabulary and came 
to be appropriated for the Holy Spirit of God, so 
‘flesh’ sank to its lowest significance as denoting 
the antagonistic evil nature in man (Gal 5!6 17, radra 
adAjros avrikecrat). When Paul describes ‘ the first 
man, Adam’ as ‘ earthy ’ (xor«és), as a ‘living soul’ 
wearing a ‘natural body’ (cua Wuyxirdv), in contrast 
with ‘the second man,’ the risen Christ who is 
the ‘life-giving Spirit’ already clothed with the 
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‘spiritual body’ (c@ua mvevyarixdy), these former 
terms do not signify a fallen condition but a gross 
and undeveloped condition—the ‘natural’ (sensu- 
ous) as it precedes the ‘spiritual,’ not the ‘carnal’ 
as the negation of it. 

(c) Sin and Death dominate man’s existence 
(Ro 521), ‘They set at war his flesh and spirit, 
and destroy both in turn. ‘Sin reigned in death,’ 
is St. Paul’s epitome of human history: ‘Sin came 
to life, and I died. . . . Wretched man that I am, 
who will rescue me out of this body of death ?’— 
his summary of personal experience out of Christ. 
Sin (7 duwapria) is thus personified, in contrast with 
God’s grace or righteousness, as the master prin- 
ciple of unredeemed humanity. Its seat is the 
jiesh. ‘ Ungodliness’ (dcé8ea) and ‘ unrighteous- 
ness’ (ddcxla, Ro 18) are its chief forms, as it is 
related to God Himself or to His law for men: sin 
is irreligion, or immorality, or both at once,— 
‘enmity against God’ and insubordination to His 
law (Ro 87). Moral corruptions have, in the 
apostle’s view, a religious root; heathen vice is 
the product of idolatry ; dducia is the nemesis of 
acéBera (Ro 118%, Eph 417-19), and wilful ignorance 
of God the prime cause of moral disorder. Sin is 
at the bottom a ‘ disobedience,’ to be rectified only 
in the way of ‘reconciliation,’ of ‘justification’ 
through an adequate ‘ obedience’ (Ro 51°), The 
act of sin is transgression or trespass (rapdBacts, 
mapdtrrwua, €.g. Ro 28, Gal 61), when it is a conscious 
breach of law or lapse from rectitude. ‘Ayapria 
includes whatever is ethically amiss in nature or 
conduct, tendency or action. Sin is not defect or 
weakness ; itis a positive and culpable depravation. 
It has ‘ passed along’ from the progenitor of the 
race ‘unto all men.’ Negatively, it has robbed 
‘all men’ of ‘the glory of God,’—that splendid 
image in which man was formed; positively, it 
makes ‘all the world guilty before God,’—a conse- 
quence dreadfully realized in the universality of 
death.(Ro 325 52-2!) 1 Co 152-%), In the ful- 
ness of time’ sin has reached its climax. ‘The 
wisdom of the world’ that ‘knew not God’ is thus 
proved by its fruits to be utter folly (1 Co 1%”; 
comp. Ro 171-5), And ‘the [Mosaic] law’ prohibiting 
sin, has aggravated it to the utmost. This was, in 
truth, its hidden purpose: it ‘came in by the way, 
in order that the trespass might multiply,’ that 
‘sin might become exceeding sinful’ (Ro 5” 2! 738, 
Gal 31*-*5),—that, in short, sin ‘might be shown to 
be sin,’ the ineffectual restraint stimulating sin’s 
violence while it deepened the consciousness of 
guilt, thus ripening the disease for the application 
of the remedy. 

Sin and death go handin hand. ‘ Death entered’ 
at the door of Adam’s transgression : ‘Sin came to 
reign in death.’ Bodily death is the fruit and 
penalty of sin in man, and evidences its universal 
sway. Not that Paul supposes the termination of 
our present bodily existence to be due to sin: ‘flesh 
and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God’; 
the ‘earthy man’ must in any case have been 
changed to ‘the image of the heavenly,’ and ‘the 
natural’ was bound to give place to the ‘spiritual 
body’ (1 Co 15), But death, as known in this 
‘body of humiliation’ and ‘of death,’ gets its 
‘sting’ from sin. Under this doom ‘the body 
is’ virtually ‘ dead because of sin,’ even when ‘ the 
spirit is life because of righteousness’ (Ro 8). Sin 
brings death upon the entire man: when ‘sin 
came to life, J died’ (Ro 7°); till the life of the 
risen Christ was theirs, Gentiles and Jews alike 
were ‘dead by reason of their trespasses and sins,’ 
since they lay under God’s ‘anger’ and were 
‘alienated from his life’ (Eph 21 418), This is no 
figurative death,—a state of apathy and impotence, 
—but a real death of the spirit, attended by moral 
dissolution, since ‘life indeed’ is found only in 
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fellowship with God (Ro 6” 88 1, Col 31, 1 Ti 61), 
As it is through and with the dying Christ that 
we enter into this ‘newness of life,’ the change 
itself is called, relatively, a death; ‘our old man 
was crucified with Christ’ (Ro 6°, Gal 2”), 

(d) The history of the race is but the story of the 
‘wretched man’ of Ro 7 writ large; it is a history 
of sin and redemption. There are with Paul, as in 
Jewish theology, two ages—6 aly 6 évecras and 6 aldw 
6 pé\Awy (1 Co 2% 71, 2 Co 44, Ro 122, Gal 14), two 
worlds corresponding to the ‘new’ and ‘old man’ 
—one corrupt and perishing, the other newborn in 
Jesus Christ. His cross marks the boundary 
between them (Gal 64). From the ascension ot 
Jesus dates the Messianic age, the reign of grace, 
the dispensation of the Spirit, the new humanity, 
the establishment of ‘the kingdom of the Son of 
God’s love’ on the territory of ‘the dominion of 
darkness.’ 

But the earlier times were never God-forsaken. 
A fatherly and forbearing Providence directed the 
nations ; in the bounties of nature God ‘left him- 
self without witness’ to none; through His works 
of creation His ‘eternal power and divinity’ 
appealed to man’s intelligence (Ac 1415-17 1722-31, Ro 
11820), The lives of the heathen, with no express 
‘law,’ disclose not infrequently the marks of His 
working in the human conscience (Ro 2!+15- 26.27), 
The Gentile world, as a whole, had notwithstanding 
sunk into desperate guilt. The more wanton or 
monstrous a cult might be, so much the more it was 
pursued ; and the popular idolatry might be roughly 
described as half lies, half devilry—‘the Gentiles 
sacrifice to demons and not to God’ (Ro 18-2, 1 Co 
84 1019-21 122, Gal 48). Under the sway of such re- 
ligions, moral debasement went on apace ; the most 
horrible vices throve rankly in the great cities where 
the apostle taught. Satan was de facto ‘the god of 
this world.’ ‘The law of sin and death,’ operating 
incessantly from Adam downwards, was working 
out for society its last results. Here was at least a 
negative preparation for Christ. Theworld was lost, 
and Paul proclaims to Rome a gospel that is the 
f pou of God unto salvation’; to its ‘ obedience 
of faith’ he proposes to reduce ‘all the nations.’ 

In Israel a ditferent, but concurrent, preparation 
had taken place. The Mosaic law, fastening its 
yoke on the Jewish conscience, compelled it to the 
hopeless path of salvation by works. The Jew was 
God’s ‘ bondman’ (Ro 8, Gal 4-7 21_51), striving to 
win ‘a righteousness of his own’ and to secure by 
merit the Messiah’s coming. The attempt was an 
acknowledged failure. The law was not kept; it 
provoked rather than repressed transgression, and 
produced more hypocrites than saints (Ro 2). The 
Jew was no better than the Gentile whom he con- 
demned,—nay, worse because of his boasted know- 
ledge. The Divine anger burnt hotly against his 
nation ; their spiritual privileges had bred in them 
a stubborn and inhuman pride (Ro 2?°, 1 Th 2? 3°, 
Ac 13-41), The Messianic salvation, as they con- 
ceived it, was farther off than ever. Gentile and 
Jew alike—‘all the world ’—were ‘guilty before 
God,’ with no defence and no resource ‘shut up 
unto the faith that was to be revealed’ (Ro 3°, 
Gal 3-3), The former age extending, with the 
Mosaic interlude, from Adam to Christ, had cul- 
minated in a general moral bankruptcy. - 

At the same time, the apostle viewed the expiring 
age in another and more favourable light. Both in 
heathenism and Judaism an education of intellect 
and conscience had all the while been going on; the 
elementary truths of religion (7a ororxeia Tov Kdopou, 
i.e. not ‘the’ physical ‘elements,’—starry powers 
or the like, identified with angels, as many inter- 
preters suppose,—but ‘the rudiments’ belonging 
to a childish, pupillary state: see Lgtft. on Gal. 4° 
and Col 28; also Weiss, NZ’ Theol. § 70) had been 
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inculcated and widely understood, however ill 
Prec uot and had disciplined the kAnpovduos vijruos 
or his emancipation in Christ. In and around the 
Synagogue there was a people prepared for the Lord 
—‘a remnant according to the election of grace’ ; 
and ‘the salvation of God,’ sent from unbelieving 
Judaism to the Gentiles, found these in multitudes 
ready to hear; so that the present ‘ casting away’ 
of Israel is proving a ‘reconciliation of the world,’ 
which in turn was destined to end in Israel’s full 
‘reception’ (Ro 11, Ac 28%). On all accounts it 
was clear that ‘the fulness of the times,’ the 
turning-point of human destiny, had come,—at 
once the consummation of the shameful past and 
the foundation of a glorious future. At the crisis 
where the apostle stands, ‘God has shut up all 
together unto disobedience, that he might have 
mercy upon all’ (Ro 11”, Gal 3”). 

3. Doctrine of Christ and of Salvation.—On 
the basis of St. Paul’s doctrines of God and of 
righteousness, of man and of sin, stands his 
doctrine respecting Christ and_ salvation, — the 
birth of ‘ the fulness of time’ (Gal 44). 

(a) The Person of Christ.—The Pharisee Saul 
persecuted Jesus of Nazareth after His death for 
the reason for which He had been put to death,— 
His claim to be the Son of God. In a moment he 
discovered his utter mistake, and reversed his 
judgment of the Nazarene. Jesus was, after all, 
the Messiah ;—and not a mere human ‘Son of 
David,’ a Xpiords xara odpxa, but as He was under- 
stood to assert before the Sanhedrin and as His 
apostles continually preached, the Lord of glory, the 
Son of the Highest. These convictions entered, with 
a lightning flash, the mind of the stricken persecutor. 
‘Who art thou, Lord?’ was his question to the 
Celestial One who appeared to him in the way. 
The terms of Saul’s faith in the Person of Christ 
were already present to his thought ; he needed 
but to substitute ‘ Jesus Lord’ for ‘ Jesus anathema’ 
(1 Co 12%), and to adore whom he had blasphemed. 
‘Immediately in the synagogues [of Damascus] he 
preached that this Jesus is the Son of God’ (Ac 
919 20) ; what ‘the Son of God’ meant to Jewish ears, 
the trial before the Sanhedrin and the record of 
St. John’s Gospel show. The relationship of Christ 
to God gave supreme worth in St. Paul’s eyes to 
His sacrifice, and turned the shameful cross into 
the glorious revelation of God’s love to mankind: 
‘God sent forth his own Son (éavrov) to redeem 
those under the law, that we might receive the 
adoption of sons’—‘ He spared not his own Son 
(rod ldtov; comp. Jn 53), but delivered him up for 
us all’; it is thus that God is known to be ‘ for 
us, thus He ‘commends his own (éavrod) love 
toward us’ (Gal 445, Ro 58-20 931. 32), 

Son of God is a name shared by the ‘ firstborn’ 
with ‘many brethren.’ Yet however much they 
partake with Him, God’s ‘own Son’ stands im- 
measurably above both men and angels (Eph 17%, 
etc.). We receive the same impression from the 
apostle’s phrases that the Jews received from what 
Jesus said of Himself (Jn 5°); not least from the 
solemn distinction and frequency with which God 
is named ‘the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 
Paul styles Him habitually ‘the Lord,’ ‘the Lord 
Jesus,’ ‘the Lord Christ,’ ‘the Lord Jesus Christ.’ 
To minds familiar with the Greek OT, these 
names, in the formal manner in which they are 
employed, carried irresistibly the connotation of 
Godhead. Words of Scripture relating to ‘the 
Lorp’ (Jehovah, but read as Adonai) are freely, as 
a matter of course, appropriated for Christ. “The 
title ‘Lord’ denotes Christ’s sovereignty in the 
Church (e.g. 2Co 4°), and through the universe 
(Ph 2°); He is designated ‘Head’ in Col and 
Eph in the same twofold way. This Lordship is 
so lofty and wide as to be inconceivable in one 
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less than God (see esp. Col 2% 7°, in connexion with 
142), ©The kingdom of the Son of God’s love 
embraces ‘all creation,’ of which He is the ground, 
means, and relative end (Col 11°”), while ‘God the 
Father’ is the fountain and absolute end of ‘all 
things’ (1 Co 8°). ‘They derived their being from 
His agency, the Divine power that called them into 
existence travelling to its goal through Him.... 
To believe in Him, to accept Him as our ideal 
and find our life’s end in doing His will, is to be 
true to a relation that lies in creation itself, 
and that expresses the eternal law of our being’ 
(Somerville, St. Paul’s Conception of Christ, pp. 
192, 193). Though Lord in this unlimited sense, 
Christ is always obedient as a Son, and ‘delivers 
up the kingdom to the Father’ who sent Hin, 
when His task of redemption is complete (1 Co 
15%, cf, Ph 24), Such free subordination of love 
implies no inequality of nature (cf. 1 Co 11%); it is 
essential to the Divine unity. Despite his horror 
of creature-worship, St. Paul addresses prayers to 
the Lord Jesus side by side with the Father, and 
this frequently in the two earliest letters; he de- 
fines Christians as those ‘who call on the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ’ (1 Co 12, Ro 10%, 2 Ti 2”). 
To St. Paul’s imagination as to that of St. John, 
the heavenly throne is that ‘of God and of the 
Lamb.’ There is nothing really surprising if, as 
seems most probable in both instances, Paul has 
actually in Ro 9° and Tit,2* given to Christ the 
predicate ‘God’ (cf. Jn 138, povoyeris Beds). 

Christ’s Headship over the redeemed Church 
rests upon His premundane Lordship (Col 1’%78). 
If His present rule is Divine, His prior state must 
have been Divine; He was not constituted Son of 
God by His resurrection, but so ‘marked out’ (or 
‘instated,’ dpicGets, Ro 14). He who at the end of the 
ages will be confessed as ‘ Lord’ by every tongue, 
subsisted originally ‘in the form of God ’—év wop¢7 
Geov brdpxwy (the opp) signifies that which con- 
stitutes Godhead, Ph 24). Not of this ‘form’ did 
Christ ‘empty himself’ in His humiliation, but 
of the external conditions described by the words 
To elvat toa Gem; the Divine state was surrendered, 
the Divine essence could not be (Ph 2°: see Gifford, 
Incarnation; also Bruce, Humiliation of Christ, 
and Lightfoot, Philippians, ad loc.). Since He was 
originally God, Christ’s renunciation of the Divine 
condition in His incarnation and crucifixion showed 
an infinite regard for ‘others,’ that must win un- 
bounded adoration. The height of His previous 
‘riches’ measures the depth of the ‘poverty’ to 
which He descended (2 Co 8°). 

‘The apostle nowhere establishes or teaches the 
pre-existence of Christ, but presupposes it as 
familiar to his readers and disputed by no one’ 
(Beyschlag, NT Theology, ii. 78). Baur, Pfleiderer, 
Beyschlag, Schmiedel, with other able scholars, see 
in Paul’s pre-incarnate Christ the ideal, celestial 
man, the archetype and divinely constituted Head 
of humanity, who in this capacity was primevally 
(whether in esse or in posse) Lord of the human 
creation. This explanation starts from 1 Co 154-4”, 
interpreted according to the Philonian and later 
Rabbinical distinction between the two Adams of 
Gn 177 and 27—the first, the ideal man after God’s 
image, remaining with God as a heavenly pattern 
(sometimes identified with the Messiah); the 
second, the earthy, phenomenalman. But St. Paul 
reverses this order, and writes in v.* as though 
he would contradict Philo (see Edwards, ad Joc.) ; 
the devrepos dv@pwiros of 1 Co 15 is 6 ué\Nwy of Ro 5%, 
When he distinguishes the two as ‘from earth,’ 
‘from heaven,’ he points to their respective source 
of being, implying nothing as to previous state 
of being. ‘The second man’ is, in this context, 
the risen (not the pre-incarnate) Christ, clothed 
already, to our knowledge, with His ‘spiritual 
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body,’ the ‘house from heaven’ of 2 Co 5? and 
Ph 37! (see Meyer and Heinrici on 1 Co 154”). 

The coexistence of the Divine and human in the 
Lord Jesus is St. Paul’s constant wonder. He puts 
the two natures in signal contrast (Ro 1° 4 95, Gal 
44), but nowhere attempts to define their relations 
in the one person. ‘Jesus Christ is Lord’ in His 
redeemed kingdom not as mere Son of God, but 
under the name of Jesus, who was ‘ found in fashion 
as a man’ and held concealed beneath the popdy 
dovAov His original popdi) Oeod (Ph 2°). Now the 
enthroned ‘mediator of God and men,’ He remains 
evermore ‘man’ (1 Ti 2°). His connexion with the 
race is pre-incarnate; Christ was the source of 
spiritual blessing to the Jewish fathers (1 Co 104). 
_He is, in truth, the fountain of life to mankind in 
the spiritual, as Adam in the natural order,—a fact 
implied in the unfinished parallel of Ro 5". ‘The 
head of every man is Christ,’ as ‘the man is head of 
woman’ (1 Co 11%); thus family life and social order 
rest on His prior authority. Marital love has its 
model in that of Christ to the Church (Eph 52°21, dy7? 
rovrov). If God has ‘sent forth the Spirit of his 
Son into our hearts’ and we are to be ‘essentially 
conformed (cuupudpgdovs) to the image of his Son’ 
(Gal 44, Ro 8”), this implies an aboriginal kinship. 
The Son of God is the mould in which our nature 
was cast, the representative and root of our race in 
the Godhead: so much truth there isin the Baurian 
doctrine of the Urmensch (see Edwards’ The God- 
man). ‘We’ especially are ‘through him’ and 
‘unto him’—‘ through whom are all things’ and 
‘in whom all things consist’ (1 Co 8°, Col 11618), 
St. Paul looks into the ground-plan of creation 
when he says that God ‘chose us in him before 
the foundation of the world,’ and that we ‘were 
created in Christ Jesus unto good works, which 
God prepared beforehand’ (Eph 14 2%). The Incar- 
nation and Atonement spring, therefore, out of the 
fundamental relations of God and man in Christ. 

In virtue of the primitive relationship of man- 
kind to Him, the Son of God is concerned in the 
curse that came upon us through transgression, 
and becomes answerable on this account (see Dale, 
Atonement, Lect. x.). God ‘made him sin on our 
behalf.’ Yet His freedom was never compromised, 
His purity remained unspotted ; ‘in the likeness of 
sinful flesh’ He was ‘sent forth,’ not in its actual 
carnality ; in fact, He ‘knew no sin’ (Ro 8°, 2 Co 
521; contrast Ro 778). This statement implies a 
large acquaintance on St. Paul’s part with the per- 
sonal life of Jesus, to which his references are few 
but significant (Ro 15°, 2 Co 10!, Eph 479-4, 1 Ti 6%, 
Ac 2085, 1 Co 11%), The miraculous conception, 
which in a manner explains the unique character 
of Jesus, the apostle never alludes to. His power- 
ful manifestation as ‘Son of God,’ from the time 
of the resurrection, was ‘in accordance with the 
spirit of holiness’ that marked His earthly course 
(Ro 14). 

The Messiahship of Jesus, expressed in His name 
Christ—the main topic of missionary preaching 
to Jews (Ac 9” 134 ete.)—is taken for granted 
in the Epp., like the Fatherhood of God, as 
accepted to begin with by all Christians. Two 
points Paul had to make out in proving Jesus to 
be ‘Christ’: (1) to show from Scripture that the 
Christ was ma@yrés, was destined to suffer in 
order to reign—this general doctrine of a suffering 
Messiah being an open question in the Jewish 
schools ; (2) to identify Jesws with the Christ so 
defined (Ac 17?-* 18%5). On the abstract point of 
doctrine he might carry his Jewish hearers with 
him, but fail when he applied it to the crucified 
Nazarene. That Christ was ‘of David’s seed 
according to flesh,’ that His Jewish birth was the 
crown of Israelite privilege and glory, that ‘ Christ 
had become minister of the circumcision,’ and that 


God had ‘thus fulfilled the promise made to the 
fathers’: these were essential conditions of the 
case, and sacred matters to the Gentile apostle 
(Ro 1° 9%5 15812, Ac 133283), But the Messianic 
kingship of the OT has expanded into the larger 
royalty of ‘the Lord Jesus Christ’; and he who 
had fervently expected a Xpiordv card odpxa, ‘now 
no longer knows him’ (2 Co 516), See, further, 
art. MESSIAH. 

(6) The Death of the Cross.—The Christ so con- 
stituted, David’s seed and God’s own Son, sin-curst 
yet sinless, died the death of the cross—a victim 
for human transgression. THE Cross is the main 
shaft of the superstructure resting on the basis 
already described ; it is the trunk into which run 
up all the roots of Paul’s Christian thought, and 
that supports its branches and fruitage. ‘Far be 
it from me to glory,’ he exclaims, ‘save in the cross 
of our Lord Jesus Christ!’ Everything that Paul 
knows, exults in, builds upon, is poised there. 

The apostle uses many terms to express the 
meaning of the death of Christ, for it is a fact 
of boundless significance. It is a vicarious, repre- 
sentative death, as He who thus suffered is the 
Leader of the race, the ‘One’ who ‘died for all,’ 
who alone had the right and power to do so 
(2 Co 515), It is a legal expiation in the very 
largest sense, coming under that awful law which 
links death to sin as its universal human penalty 
(Ro 51? 82, 1 Co 1572, Gal 445%); the pardon based 
upon it is accordingly a ‘justification,’ an acquittal 
and release in the court of the Divine justice, since 
‘he that died hath been justified from sin,’ and 
‘all died in him’ (Ro 4” 67, 2 Co 514, Col 28-¥4). 
Christ’s death was an intrinsically ‘justifying act’ 
(Suxatwua), right in itself and rectifying in its scope, 
that turned to ‘justification of life’ the ‘condem- 
nation’ lying on ‘all men’ in consequence of Adam’s 
trespass ; it is ‘the obedience of the One,’ through 
which ‘ the disobedience of the one man’ is counter- 
vailed (Ro 5!-%), It was a ‘ propitiation,’ since 
He who thus shed ‘his blood’ in doing so realized 
with sympathy and entire submission the holy 
resentment that burns against sin through all the 
miseries which it entails, and the endurance of this 
undeserving voluntary Sufferer for His guilty 
brethren was ‘an odour of sweet smell’ (Ro 3”, 
Eph 5?). In every fitting sense the death of Jesus 
was a ‘sacrifice,’ offered upon man’s part, which 
God in His righteousness accepts. In His grace 
God first provided it; for ‘Christ is God’s’ rather 
than ours. The Father of Christ and of men ‘ sent 
his own Son, in likeness of sinful flesh and for sin’ ; 
He ‘delivered him up for us all’; He ‘set him 
forth a propitiation,’ and so ‘commends his own 
love toward us... sinners’ (Ro 58 8**), Thus 
the sacrifice effects a ‘reconciliation’ (xarah\ay7), 
proposed by God who through Christ admits into 
favour those who could otherwise be treated only 
as enemies, and accepted by men who endorse the 
satisfaction which Christ renders on their behalf 
(Ro 5-4, 2 Co 5821), On this ground God and man 
meet in friendship. The Divine family is gathered 
again round the Elder Brother, who restores to each 
other those whom He reconciles to God, slaying 
all enmity by the blood of His cross (Eph 2%). 
On the basis of this atonement the entire sum of 
blessings making up our salvation is bestowed— 
blessings collectively named ‘redemption’ (dazodv- 
Tpwots), as they are won for us at the cost of the 
blood of Christ (1 Co 1° 6, Eph 1, Ac 20°). | 

But there is another side to the Pauline doctrine 
of the cross. When it is said in Ro 8'4 that ‘God 
by sending his own Son in likeness of sinful flesh, 
and (as a sacrifice) for sin, condemned sin in the 
flesh, that the righteousness of the law might be 
fulfilled in us,’ the subjective moral effect of 
Christ’s death comes into view. ‘The mission of 
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Christ has so brought home the guilt of human 
sin as to bring about a full reaction. While en- 
during the penalty, Christ has broken the power 
of sin, and dethroned it (cf. 574), even in that 
‘flesh’ which was its seat ; so sanctification (Ro 6), 
equally with justification (Ro 3-5), springs from the 
death of the cross, the saving power of which is 
certified and made efficacious by the resurrection 
of the Sinbearer (Ro 47-25 834 108-10, Ph 31). As 
‘condemnation’ ceases for ‘ those who are in Christ 
Jesus,’ there begins to operate upon them that 
‘law of the Spirit of life in him’ which ‘frees 
from the law of sin and death,’ substituting ‘the 
mind of the Spirit’ for ‘the mind of the flesh’ 
and giving them victory over bodily death, whose 
‘sting’ is gone for those who in Christ have ‘died 
to sin’ (Ro 6? 81", 1 Co 15°57), The change of 
status and the change of character effected in 
believers are, to Paul’s mind, inseparable; he blends 
them in Ro 6, where those who ‘died to sin’ are 
such as have in Christ at once expiated its curse 
and renounced its dominion, to ‘walk’ with their 
risen Lord ‘in newness of life’—living in Him, 
and as He does, ‘to God.’ In the pregnant words 
of v.’, they are ‘justified (so as to be free) from sin.’ 
The so-called ‘juristic’ and ‘ethical’ theories of 
the Atonement are complementary to each other ; 
Paul passes from one to the other with no sense of 
discrepancy (see Stevens’ Pauline Theol., on ‘ Justi- 
fication’; Pfleiderer’s Paulinismus?, ‘Der Tod 
Christi’; Sabatier’s Apostle Paul, p. 297 ff.). See, 
further, arts. ATONEMENT, PROPITIATION. 

(c) The new Life of Faith.—From the moment 
that he dies with Christ, there begins for the be- 
liever the new life of faith (Gal 2” *°). The word 
Faith on the human side is as characteristic of 
Paulinism as Grace on the Divine. Faith is the 
hand reached out to receive the gifts of grace; 
it is the root by which the soul is planted into 
Christ and draws its life from Him. It is ‘ prora 
et puppis’ to Christian experience (Ro 1% 17), and 
conditions all security and progress (Eph 6! 141%), 

Faith is the characteristic function of the 
‘heart’ (Ro 10”, Eph 3!’)—of the entire inward 
man there centred. It includes the response of 
the affections to the love of God and of Christ 
(Ro 58, Gal 2%), self-surrendering submission to 
the will and call of God (the ‘obedience of faith,’ 
Ro 15 616-17 103-16, 1 Th 2! 18), and the grasp of the 
understanding which apprehends ‘the truth of the 
gospel’ (2 Th 2-15), Especially in the later 
Epistles, addressed to instructed Churches now 
endangered by intellectual forms of error, stress 
is laid on the mental element in faith; and ‘know- 
ledge (of God, of truth,’ ete. ; ériyvwas, advanced, 
exact knowledge) is represented as the means of 
growth and the condition of safety (Col 1°" 2? 3! 
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revelation of the gospel assumes faith and depends 
at every point on this condition (Ro 37% 4% 51:2, 
1Co 125 2Co 1%, Gal 32, Eph 13-29, 1 Th 23, Tit 
38, etc.), just as the legal covenant assumed for 
its efficacy the performance of ‘works.’ Christian 
men are briefly described as ‘believers’ (ol mirev- 
ores, ol musTevoarTes, ol éx micrews). Faith is the one 
subjective condition of justification,—that Divine 
acquittal with which our salvation begins and in 
which its whole process is virtually contained. 
The ‘righteousness of faith,’ the ‘ gift of righteous- 
ness,’ supersedes that ‘righteousness of one’s own’ 
which the legalist vainly sought by self-directed 
efforts; failing to be ‘justified of works,’ men are 
freely ‘justified of faith’ (Ro 3222 515-17 930_](), 
The power of faith lies in the fact that it is man’s 
reliance on God’s power and grace; it recognizes 
and ‘submits to God’s righteousness’; faith ac- 


cepts His promise—in a word, it ‘gives glory 
to God’ without any thought of merit or claim 
upon man’s part (Ro 41° 7024108). On this account 
Abraham’s faith,—the instantia probans for Israel- 
ites, notwithstanding the difference of its content, 
is a pattern to Christians (Ro 4, Gal 3). Such 
‘faith is reckoned for (to amount to) righteousness’ ; 
this is, in fact, the normal attitude of the soul 
toward \God, the disposition which alone makes 
a right understanding and right relations possible 
between man and God. While faith appears to 
supersede law, it is a principle profoundly just, 
and supplies the true guarantee for the establis4- 
ment of Divine law in human life (Ro 3-31; ef, 
ii. 1(d), above). Christian faith has for its specific 
object the revelation of God’s grace and righteous- 
ness in Christ, and for its primary result the re- 
mission of sins grounded on His expiatory death. 

While such faith sets the believer right with 
God, it unites him personally to the risen Christ. 
‘Faith in Christ’ (sometimes ‘in Jesus,’ ‘in 
Jesus Christ’) attaches itself to the resurrec- 
tion along with the death of the Redeemer (Ro 
424. 25 82-34) __to His resurrection, in the first place, 
as making valid the justification wrought in His 
death, but further as the ground of an abiding 
spiritual union (wnio mystica) with the living Lord. 
Christ’s ascension completes His resurrection (Epb 
119-3) ; “having died in regard to sin once for all,’ 
He ‘lives to God,’—and we in Him (Ro 6'}); 
God ‘raised us up and seated us in the heavenly 
places in Christ Jesus’ (Ro 6%, Eph 2*5), By 
virtue of this union one comes to be in Christ—St. 
Paul’s normal designation for the Christian state. 
Under the ‘law of faith,’ we thus appropriate and 
assimilate Christ’s redemption ; what He has done 
for us is reproduced in us. We ‘coalesce with him 
(cJugura yeybvamev) by the likeness of his death’ 
and rising, which are rehearsed symbolically in 
baptism, actually in the process of a sympathetic, 
self-committing faith (Ro 6°°). ‘Thus the idea of 
substitution receives its complement in the mys- 
ticism of faith . . . and the idea of ‘‘one for al ‘é 
receives the stricter meaning of “all in and with 
one”’ (Pfleiderer). St. Paul’s doctrine of life to 
God in the celestial Christ is the correlative to 
that of death to sin through the crucified Christ. 
‘The change from death to resurrection brought 
to Him an accession of personal endowment that 
qualified Him to exert His influence as a principle 
of new life in man, and it meant also His investi- 
ture with supreme power as the Lord of human 
life and destiny’ (Somerville),—mpwréroxos é« rOv 
vexpGv, iva yevntar ev maow atros mpwredov (Col 138). 
While through faith in Christ’s death the working 
of sin is at each point undone, in the place of what 
is thus destroyed there is built up, through fellow- 
ship with His life, the new man and the new world 
(Ro 5” 6%, 1 Co 15-8), «To the Christ within 
Paul attributed all that he did and experienced as 
a Christian man. . . . It wasas if the very person- 
ality of Christ had entered into the apostle, and used 
him as the organ of its expression’ (Somerville) ; 
such is the divauis rijs dvarrdcews adrov, making Him 
a mvedua fworolovy to His race. St. Paul’s theory of 
morals comes under this head ; it is the ethics of the 
‘life hid with Christ in God’ (Col 3). If the cross 
is the main pillar of Paul’s theology, the objective 
fact on and around which its fabric is built, the 
consciousness of union with the living Christ is its 
subjective centre and the heart from which its 
movements proceed. See, further, art. FAITH. 

St. Paul’s doctrine of adoption (vicecta) supplies 
the meeting-point of two cardinal principles—the 
Fatherhood of God, and spiritual union with Christ. 
The sonship of believers is matter of God’s eternal 
counsel, and was provided for ‘in Christ before 
the world’s foundation’ (Eph 134), It is a status 
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derived wholly through Christ, in which we par- 
take with the Son of God, and are conformed ‘in 
the spirit of our mind’ to Him who is God’s 
complete image (Ro 8”: 9, Eph 47-24 8 52, Col 38°18 
14, Ph 2°, Gal 4”, ete.). This resemblance of the 
many brethren to the Firstborn is at present 
spiritual, and therefore ‘hidden’; but we await, 
along with ‘the creation’ which has shared our 
‘bondage of corruption,’ ‘the unveiling of the sons 
of God,’ ‘the redemption of our body,’ which will 
be recovered from the grave and in its turn 
‘conformed to his body of glory’ (Ro 8'*5, 1 Co 
158-20 Ph 372!) Eph 14, Col 3**). Endowed with 
this hope, which is vital to their salvation (Ro 8%, 
1 Co 15"), Christians are consciously ‘heirs of God 
and Christ’s fellow-heirs—if children, also heirs’ 
(Ro 816 17, Gal 4%7). See, further, art. ADOPTION. 

4, Doctrine of the Holy Spirit.—In the develop- 
ment of St. Paul’s Christology, or Christianity 
proper, a further movement of thought is involved, 
—that embracing the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 

(a) God Immanent.—The thought of the Holy 
Spirit as the organ of the Dwine in man is 
inwoven into the whole tissue of Paulinism. 
While the Son of God is the root and ground of 
human relations to God, the Spirit is the living 
energy forming and sustaining those relations, the 
moral dynamic (é& twous divams, Lk 24%; ef. 1 Th 
1°, 1Co 24, Eph 3%). Christ is God manifest to 
us; the Holy Spirit is God working in us (e.9. 
Homlds- 22a Con l2ts Gali 5%). Hevis) the “itt: 
imparted in God’s grace to each believer by way 
of witness to his adoption (Ro 8: 1%, Gal 4°), and 
supplying the inward substantial counterpart of 
this endowment—a new power corresponding to 
the new status (Ro 5° 8?, Gal 32°, Tit 3*”, etc.). 
The positive gift of the Spirit, equally with the 
negative gift of remission of sins, is procured 
through the death of Christ. ; 

Paul’s conception of ‘the Spirit,’ like that of 
‘the Father’ and ‘the Son,’ was drawn from the 
teaching of Jesus. The OT ‘Spirit (breath) of 
God’ is the Divine infiuence touching man’s in- 
visible spirit, which is kindred to and was created 
by it. Im the doctrine of Jesus the Holy Spirit 
assumes the distinctness of a personal being, and 
the permanence of a fixed indwelling in man. 
The Spirit is associated with the person of Christ 
in such a way that He ‘rests upon’ Him, is 
concentrated in Him, given forth by Him, and 
becomes the element of life-communion with Him. 
These ideas supply the staple of St. Paul’s doctrine 
upon this subject. They are found mainly in the 
Fourth Gospel, whose tradition St. John did not 
confine within his breast until that work was 
published (see Knowling’s Witness of the Epp., 
pp. 829-347, which summarizes the full examina- 
tion of this question made by P. Ewald in his 
Hauptproblem der Evangelien; also Matheson’s 
‘Historical Christ of St. Paul,’ in Laxpositor, I. i. 
193-199, ii. 187-148). 

On the one side, the Spirit is the organ of com- 
munication from God through the exalted Christ, 
whether in the way of knowledge or power (Ro 
5° $16 15, 1 Co 210-16, Gal 48, Ph 1, 1 Th 15, 1 Ti 
4, 2 Ti 1%); on the other side, He prompts the 
heart’s movements towards God and its activities 
Lota G Odm (ROMS seas -al aly Come eR pheais.22 
1 Th 5, Tit 3°). Above all, He gives the witness 
of sonship, with its privilege of access to the Father 
(Ro 814-16, Eph 2!8); and He is the element which 
identifies us with Christ and constitutes us ‘mem- 
bers of his body’ (Ro 8°17, Gal 4% 7, 1 Co 61-9, Eph 
316-19), He is thus the ‘Spirit of Christ,’ as ‘of 
God.’ The body and spirit of man are His temple 
—the spirit already redeemed from death by His 
power, the body ultimately to be so (Ro 8#). All 
the experiences and virtues of the new life are 


accordingly His ‘fruit’ (Gal 5°). The glorified 
Christ acts on men so entirely through the Spirit, 
and the Holy Spirit so perfectly imparts Christ’s 
influence and makes Him present, that the two 
are practically identified : ‘The Lord is the Spirit’ 
(2 Co 317-38) ; Christ is, at the same time, ‘ Lord of 
the Spirit’ (this seems the fitter rendering of xuptov 
mvevuaros), Since He rules in that realm which the 
Spirit fills. (See Somerville, as above, pp. 116-118, 
who, however, presses the identification too far). 
Amongst the offices of the Spirit, the following are 
conspicuous in Pauline teaching :— 

(6) The Spiritual Man.—The Holy Spirit is the 
sanctifier—being holy, He makes holy. Sanctifica- 
tion accompanies justification (1 Co 61 74: cf. 
i. 3 (0), last par.). St. Paul counts all his readers 
‘saints,’ however faulty saints (e.g. 1 Co 1’). The 
children of God, those who possess Christ’s Spirit, 
are pro tanto holy persons, being claimed by God 
(kAnrol dycor) and personally devoted to God. But 
sanctification, unlike justification, is progressive 
and variable. While complete in principle and 
tendency (and possible realization) from the first, 
in practice it admits of degrees, and is advancing 
in the most obedient (els dy.acudy, Ro 6), For 
saints the apostle prays, ‘Sanctify them unto full 
perfection’ (1 Th 5”). Growth in holiness is the 
fruit of the Spirit’s inner working ; to live a holy 
life is to be card mvevpa and to ‘walk mvevuar’ 
(Ro 81%, Gal 51%). The residence of the Holy 
Spirit in man is a powerful motive to holiness, 
while it is the means to its attainment (1 Th 4*8, 
1 Co 6”). Sanctification is not ethical purity, 
but connotes and requires this; and the Spirit of 
God is the purifier of heart and conduct (1 Co 64, 
Ro 8”, Gal 5%, etc.). This office of the Spirit comes 
under St. Paul’s favourite antithesis of ‘flesh and 
spirit.’ The Christian ethical life is at once the 
ascendency of spirit over flesh in the man, and 
the possession and assimilation of the man by the 
Spirit. In many Pauline expressions the individual 
and universal spirit are blended; ‘the spiritual 
man’ (6 mvevwarikds, 6 KaTd mvedua) is he in whom, 
through the operation of the Spirit of God upon 
his nature, spirit (not flesh, nor even mere ‘soul’ 
—the individual selfhood) holds sway and deter- 
mines character and bent (Ro 8°, 1 Co 214-1), 
While the Holy Spirit brings the soul into har- 
mony with God, He establishes order and health, 
true life, in the constitution of the man (Ro 8°). 

(c) The Communion of the Spirit.—Peace is the 
Spirit’s fruit ; the life of love in the Church is His 
creation. The Holy Spirit is the wnifier. As the 
element which binds believers to Christ, He binds 
them to each other in Christ. ‘There is one 
body’ because, and so far as, ‘there is one Spirit’ ; 
all ‘were baptized in one Spirit into one body, all 
were made to drink of one Spirit’ (1 Co 12”, Eph 
44), ‘Communion’ is His note in the Trinitarian 
benediction of 2 Co 13"; the grace of Christ, and 
the love of the Father, are translated into fellow- 
ship when subjectively realized by the indwelling 
of the Spirit,—who is God immanent in the in- 
dividual man, and in the community. ; 

(d) The Earnest of the Inheritance.—The in- 
dwelling Holy Spirit is the guarantor of final 
salvation. ‘God gave the earnest (dppaBdr) of 
the Spirit in our hearts’ (2 Co 1” 5°, Eph 1*)— 
‘the firstfruit’ (drapxj, Ro 8”), since the life 
eternal will be of the same nature as the hidden 
life of the Spirit already experienced by the child 
of God. His presence is the pledge of God’s pur- 
pose wholly to sanctify the abode where He thus 
dwells, and of His ulterior purpose to recreate our 
physical and mortal frame as ‘a spiritual body 
conformed to that of Christ, and so to perfect 
the redeemed in the integrity of their nature as 
the image and habitation of God (Ro 8%, Eph 
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[38.14 922), Till then salvation is incomplete: our 
redemption is exposed to hazard ; our sonship re- 
mains half realized (Ro 8”). The Holy Spirit is 
the ‘seal’ of the future, as He is the witness of 
the past and the energy of our present life in 
God—a, seal broken by relapse into sin (Eph 4”, 
2Co 1”). See, further, art. HoLy SPIRIT. 

5. Doctrine of the Church.—The Church is the 
witness and counterpart of the Spirit of God on 
earth (1 Co 33617 121, Eph 274); it is the specific 
organ for the continued manifestation of God 
through Christ to the world (1 Th 18, 1 Co 12% %, 
(Clo a3, Iya sees ean OEE a att Se). 

(a) The Body of Christ.—As the Holy Spirit is 
the Spirit of Christ amongst men, the Church is, 
correspondingly, His body. It is constituted by 
the common presence of the Spirit in many souls, 
and is animated by His power (Eph 238 4% 2, 1 Co 
12°), It is ‘the church’ (OT ‘congregation ’)—or 
‘churches’ in 1 Th 24 and 2 Th 14—‘ of God,’ and, 
as consisting of His children, the ‘ house,’ also the 
‘habitation, of God,’ tenanted by His Spirit,—‘a 
holy temple in the Lord’ (Ac 20%, Eph 29, ] Ti 
3°15, 1 Co 31617), Paul’s idea of the ecclesia grew 
with the growth of his work (see Hort, Hecl. 107 ff.). 
In 1 and 2 Th the word denotes the local ‘assem- 
bly,’ or ‘ assemblies,’ of believers—‘ the Church of 
Thessalonians in God,’ ete. ; the readers of 1 and 
2 Co are ‘the Church of God that is in Corinth’— 
the one Christian society existing in many places. 
In the letters of the third group the conception 
of the Church Universal, as the spiritual union 
of all who ‘hold the Head,’ is completely formed. 
In Col and Eph the fuller doctrine of the Church 
and of the Person of Christ are unfolded pari 
passu. ‘The Church is the body of which He is 
Head (Eph 1” 5°, Col 18 2!°), new significance 
thus accruing to the figure previously employed in 
1Co 12. The body is the organic complement of 
the Head, supplying Him with limbs and instru- 
ments, while the Head gives to it unity, impulse, 
and direction. The reciprocal duties of the two, 
and the fundamental nature of their union, are 
shown in the analogy of Eph 5”, The Church 
is the bride of Christ, who ‘loved her and gave 
himself up for her,’ who labours to ‘present her 
to himself’ at last in perfect spiritual beauty. 
The Church is not a temporal institution sub- 
serving mere present necessities. The collective 
fellowship of believers with their Head will subsist 
eternally ; and in Eph 37 ‘the Church and Christ 
Jesus’—Bride and Bridegroom—are seen together 
rendering praise to God, ‘unto all generations of 
the age of the ages’ (cf. Mt 1618, Rey 21. 22). 

(6) The Brotherhood.—The first note of the Church 
is brother-love (diAadeAdia, 1 Th 492, Ro 12% 19, 
etc.). Brethren isthe name by which Paul oftenest 
speaks to and of his fellow-believers,—or beloved. 
The compellation ‘ brothers,’ of Jewish kinship, is 
appropriated by the larger household of faith. In 
the family of God, Love is to have its home and 
hearth, from which its influence radiates ‘to those 
without (1 Th 5%, Gal 54 6”, Ro 127-21). Since it 
is God’s love and grace in Christ that call forth 
our faith, faith in turn ‘ works through love’ ; all 
its activities pass along this channel and take this 
colour (Gal 5°). The Church ‘builds up itself in 
love’ (Eph 47°). No faith, no gift or power or 
qualification of any kind, avails without love,— 
which finds in the brethren its chief object, in 
Christ its pattern, and in the Holy Spirit its sus- 
taining power. Loveis greater than faith or hope, 
as the Divine surpasses the human and auxiliary, 
as the fruit the seed (1 Co 13). In all this Paul 
shows himself the pupil of Jesus. 

The ‘good works’ of the Pastoral Epp. are 
definite forms of ‘the work of faith and toil of 
love’ commended in 1 Th,—e.g. the care of the 
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widows and the poor, and hospitality to strangers ; 
the Church charities regulated in the latest Epp. 
flow from the brotherly love conspicuous in the 
earliest. , 

(c) The Charismata.—The Pauline Churches— 
eminently that of Corinth—were endowed by the 
Spirit with a rich variety of gifts for edification 
(xapicuara). All social talents, natural or super- 
natural, from apostleship down to the washing of 
feet, the apostle regards from this practical stand- 
point. Everything must subserve the building up 
of the Church after the measure of Christ (Eph 47%, 
1 Co 127-1 14, 2 Co 1372), Hence ‘prophecy’ is 
rated amongst ‘the greater charisms,’ while the 
gift of ‘tongues,’ though more admired, is really 
inferior. ‘The word of wisdom’ and of ‘know- 
ledge’ mark the ordinary ‘teachers’ (in Eph 4” 
associated with the ‘ pastors’), in distinction from 
the prophets and speakers with tongues, whose 
utterances come by an incalculable inspiration, and 
may need restraint where such gifts are widely dis- 
tributed (1 Co 1477-8), The earliest Church meet- 
ings, as described in 1 Co, were little bound by any 
stated order, those present praying, prophesying, 
singing, teaching in turn as the Spirit prompted 
utterance. But this unchartered freedom bred 
disorder ; it was only possible in the first sim- 
plicity of Christian fervour: Paul writes expressly 
to chasten it, intending to ‘take measures to this 
effect (11%); he declares that, along with the 
other charisms, ‘God appointed in the Church 
governments’ (128), In the interests of edification 
Church proceedings were gradually reduced to rule 
and precedent ; by the time of the Pastoral Epp. 
signs appear of a fixed gradation of office and an 
established usage in Divine service. It is assumed, 
by way of fundamental principle, in Ro 12*5 and 
Eph 4116, that the Church is, under Christ, self- 
governing and self-edifying, that the manifold 
functions of administration and instruction exer- 
cised in it belong to and exist for the body as a 
whole, however lodged in this member or that; 
the body, as such, must press the powers of every 
limb into its service. 

(d) Baptism and the Lord’s Supper.—The apostle 
refers to the two sacraments incidentally, and 
without bringitig them into connexion with each 
other, unless it be by allusion in 1 Co 10!4, Their 
established observance is assumed, in accordance 
with the story of their institution, — expressly 
related for the Lord’s Supper in 1 Co 11%, where 
there is no need to suppose that ‘received from 
(476) the Lord’ signifies more than tradition from 
the fountain-head. These rites mark respectively 
the believer’s entrance upon, and continuance in, 
the Christian life. They signalize, each of them, 
his relation to the Church as well as to Christ 
Himself, to the body with the Head (1 Co 128 
10"). The ‘one baptism’ is a visible token of the 
‘one Lord’ and the ‘one faith’ (Eph 45); the 
‘one loaf’ of which ‘we all partake,’ pictures the 
‘one body’ to which ‘the many’ belong. The 
‘blessing’ and ‘thanksgiving’ pronounced over 
the elements at the Lord’s Table (1 Co 101 a4) 
impress their character on the whole rite, which 
is analogous to the post-sacrificial feasts of ancient 
religion (10'"), being a symbolic act of grateful 
and joyful communion with men in the supreme 
gifts of God. 

These ordinances are no arbitrary signs of Chris- 
tian faith and fellowship, having a value conferred 
by the bare fact of their appointment ; they are 
parables of the spiritual acts which they accom- 
pany. Baptism, in its most complete and _pic- 
turesque form of immersion, is strikingly applied 
in Ro 614 to set forth a Christian conversion: as 
the baptized sinks into the water, remains there 
for a moment, and emerges a new man, he re- 
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hearses the death, burial, and resurrection of Jesus 
—he dies to sin, is severed from the past, and 
rises to live with Christ unto God. St. Paul’s 
argument presumes that baptism is the expression 
on the candidate’s part, and the recognition on the 
Church’s part, of the faith that alone joins the 
soul to Christ; its efficacy lies in the uttered 
‘word’ of faith attending the ceremonial act (Eph 
5°, ev pjuare 3 cf. Ro 102), A like interpretation 
of the Lord’s Supper is indicated in 1 Co 10 and 
11. The bread and the cup represent ‘the body 
and the blood of the Lord’ (11”’), so that he who 
desecrates the former outrages the latter; while the 
sharing of each in the same cup and loaf exhibits 
the ‘fellowship’ of Christians in the incarnate and 
crucified Redeemer (101* 17), whose ‘death’ is thus 
evermore ‘proclaimed’ and kept in remembrance 
(114-6), Such public representations are, in the 
nature of the case, binding professions of faith, 
covenant transactions (see 1 Co 10!2, and the 
arallels there adduced). The expression ‘seal of 
aith,’ which Paul applies to Abraham’s sacra- 
ment in Ro 4", is equally appropriate to the new 
ordinances. The person by whom the rite is 
administered (1 Co 11*-1”), matters but little ; every- 
thing depends upon (a) the institution of Christ, 
and (6) the intention and spirit of those engaged, 
the faith and fellowship by which they are actu- 
ated. Notas matters of official prerogative, but 
of stated communion between Christ and His 
people, did Paul exalt the sacraments. See, fur- 
ther, arts. BAPTISM, LORD’s SUPPER, SACRAMENT. 

(e) Church Organization.—In respect to Church 
order and organization there is a contrast between 
the first and last Epp., so extreme that it raises 
grave difficulties in regard to the authenticity of 
the latter. 1Ti and Tit are devoted to matters 
which occupy only a line in 1 Th. In the fifteen 
years’ interval a great development had taken 
lace. On the first missionary tour in S. Galatia, 

aul and Barnabas ‘appointed elders in every 
church’ (Ac 14%’), resembling in their functions, 
mutatis mutandis, the elders of Jewish communi- 
ties. <A like office probably belonged to ‘those 
who preside’ in the Thessalonian Church (1 Th 
52; cf. 1 Ti 51”). In the letters to Corinth we 
have no traces of local Church office; from the 
silence of 1 Co 5 on this point, and f:om the scenes 
indicated in ch. 14, we may infer that official elders 
did not as yet preside here: ‘helps, governments’ 
—corresponding to deacons and bishops—are re- 
ferred to in the abstract (12%; otherwise in Ro 
127-8); ch 11% intimates better regulation to come. 
In the salutation of Philippians, four years later, 
the ‘ bishops and deacons’ are distinctly addressed, 
and these two orders figure conspicuously in the 
Pastorals—the former as directing, the latter as 
assistant officers. The apostle is anxious about 
the character and true piety of these ministers, 
wishing to fence out from office unworthy candi- 
dates. The term ‘bishop’ in Tit 1 is synonymous 
with ‘elder’ (Letft. Christian Ministry; but cf. 
Hort, Zccl. 212), and is now preferred by Paul as it 
denotes the work of the office (1 Ti 3!), while ‘ elder’ 
suggests status and dignity. ‘Bishop’ (émlcxomos, 
overseer, superintendent) appears first in Ac 20%: *, 
where Paul tells the Ephesian ‘elders’ that ‘the 
Holy Spirit made’ them ‘bishops, to shepherd the 
Church’ (cf. Eph 44, ‘shepherds and teachers’ ; 
also 1 P 2% 515), It is not unlikely that Paul then 
introduced the term and gave it vogue. Hatch 
(Organization of the Early Christian Churches) 
traced the episcopate to a Greek, as the presby- 
terate to a Jewish origin ; he supposed that these 
were distinct institutions amalgamated in post- 
apostolic times—a theory, in its extreme form, 
contrary to Ac and 1 P as well as to the Pastoral 
Epistles. The charities of the Church and the main- 


tenance of its ministry (1 Co 97“, Gal 6°) required 
business management (bishops and deacons are 
alike to be wh alcxpoxepde?s, 1 Ti 3° 8); Hatch de- 
rived the title éricxoros from this financial charge 
(but see Cremer’s Bib.-Theol. Lexicon, s.v., and 
Kuthl’s Gemeindeordnung, p. 87 ff.), whereas Ac 20 
and 1 P make the bishop emphatically a pastor. 
The elders are encouraged to take a leading part 
‘in word and teaching’ (1 Ti 5!”); some of them, 
it appears, did not teach, and any competent 
member of the Church might speak his word of 
exhortation. By the date of 1 Ti 5°, the older 
‘widows’ were ‘enrolled’ for Church maintenance 
and service, being included probably amongst the 
deaconesses, of whose existence at this early time 
Ro 16+? affords the only, but sufficient, evidence. 
See, further, artt. on BISHOP, ELDER, and DEACON ; 
also, generally, on CHURCH and CHURCH GOVERN- 
MENT. The data furnished by the Ac and Epp. 
for the reconstruction of the forms of apostolic 
Church life and worship are comparatively slight, 
and open to conflicting interpretations. It is 
possible that the organization of the first Chris- 
tian communities was more definite, and borrowed 
more freely from contemporary social institutions 
and usages than is shown by the incidental refer- 
ences of our documents. 

Two important distinctions in Church service 
are to be observed: (1) between the clerical and 
the charismatic ministry—the ministry of official 
status and of personal gift, the former in some 
degree presuming the latter, but the latter not of 
necessity carrying with it the former ; (2) between 
the local, congregational ministry and the ztinerant, 
missionary winistry—the bishops and deacons, 
elected in the single community for its service, 
belonging to the former ; to the latter, the apostles 
and evangelists (Eph 44, 2 Ti 4°, Ac 218). Pro- 
phets and teachers, such as Agabus and Apollos, 
might labour in a single community or travel from 
Church to Church, their gift not of itself carrying 
with it local rule. Timothy is ‘an evangelist’ ; 
to this work he was ordained by the hands of Paul 
and the local eldership at his setting out (1 Ti 44, 
2Ti 1°). St. Paul’s other companions, presumably, 
held the like travelling commission ; other powers 
were conferred on them ad hoc, as in the case of 
Titus when Paul’s delegate in Corinth or Crete. 

As ‘a called apostle of Christ Jesus,’ an equal of 
the original Twelve, Paul claims the highest pre- 
rogatives under the Lord Himself: he is ‘ father’ 
of his Churches, ‘ master-builder’ in the fabric of 
Divine revelation, ‘ teacher of nations in faith and 
truth’ (1 Co 3% 44415, 1 Ti 27, Ro 15 6 1516-20, Eph 
37-1), The gospel of God he may therefore call 
‘my gospel,’ since its dispensation was committed 
to him directly from the Lord. He does not 
expect this claim to be admitted without proof, 
but points to ‘the signs of the apostle’ visible in 
him, to the multitude of believers who were his 
living ‘letters of commendation,’ to the command- 
ing inspiration of his word, to ‘the grace given’ 
to him and acknowledged by the Church leaders 
at Jerusalem (2 Co 12! 13% 3!-6, 1 Co 14?’, Eph 3%, 
Gal 27-9). Yet he writes in the plural of the 
‘ministers of Christ and stewards of God’s mys- 
teries,’ including his fellow evangelists (1 Co 4’, 
2 Co 138 1%) with himself. And ‘the fair deposit’ 
of his inspired word he commits, through those 
who received it at his mouth, to the ‘ faithful men’ 
whom they should choose, to the Church which is 
the ‘ pillar and stay of the truth,’ above all to the 
Lord who first gave the trust (1 Ti 1183” 6”, 2 Ti 
1224 92). In questions of doctrine, Paul claims 
complete and incontestable authority ; in matters 
of discipline, even the gravest, he requires the 
free concurrence of the Church concerned (1 Co 5, 
2 Co 28, 2 Th 3°*). 
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Cf. further, for all the subjects discussed in this 
(5) section, the art. CHURCH. 

6. Doctrine of the Kingdom of God.—The Jewish 
idea of the kingdom of God (the perfect Divine 
rule on earth to be established by the Messiah), 
which was adopted and spiritualized by Jesus, 
lies at the basis of the Pauline system. St. Paul’s 
‘kingdom of God and of Christ’ (known as Christ’s 
from His exaltation onwards: Eph 1°”, Ph 2°) 
transcends all national, and even earthly bounds ; 
its glory fills the horizon of faith, which stretches 
indefinitely beyond death and the limits of sense. 

The apostle’s doctrine of the Last Things comes 
under this conception, which is both his alpha and 
omega. As missionary of Christ, Paul ‘ went along 
heralding the kingdom’ (Ac 20” 198 28%); his 
hope in dying is that ‘the Lord will bring me safe 
into his heavenly kingdom’ (2 Ti 48). When a 
Pharisee, he had sought legal righteousness not 
to ensure his personal salvation so much as to 
bring about for Israel’s sake, and for God’s glory, 
the Messiah’s promised kingdom (Ac 267 etc.). 
This goal the Christian apostle still pursues, see- 
ing it in larger proportions and with a brighter 
certainty. The Church never displaced the King- 
dom in Paulinism (see e.g. 1 Th 2"). These are cor- 
related, and not equivalent or rival terms. One 
with its Head, the Church is the centre and mistress 
of the Kingdom; she furnishes it with citizens and 
dignitaries (1 Co 67). But the Kingdom embraces 
all orders of being (angels ¢.g., the mightiest of 
them, no less than men, Col 2'°),—the entire 
system of things as subject to our Redeemer’s 
SWaye (epielvaasnColelto-0e Ie @ oglasa-onme nos), 

As to the seat of its power, the kingdom of the 
Lord Christ is inward and spiritual. It is con- 
cerned essentially with ‘righteousness and peace 
and joy in the Holy Spirit’ (Ro 1427-18, Co] 216 20_ 
3%, Ph 4”). Its ways of rule are wholly opposite 
to those associated with the Xpicrds kara odpxa of 
Judaism, to the external methods and perishing 
glory of the Mosaic covenant. From this interior 
world of the spirit, through the sanctified body, all 
outward activity is to be dominated, and thus con- 
formed to ‘the good and well-pleasing and perfect 
Nes of God’ (Ro 12). See art. on KINGDOM OF 

xOD. 

(a) The Divine Sovereignty.—The doctrine of the 
Kingdom rests on the presupposition of the absolute 
sovereignty of God (see ii. 1, above)—‘ the Creator,’ 
‘the blessed and only Potentate, King of those that 
reign and Lord of those that have lordship,’ ‘ the 
only God’ (1 Ti 176-16, Ro 1%). There isno appeal 
against His judgments (e.g. in the reprobation of 
Israel), no arresting of His decrees: ‘whom he 
will he compassionates, whom he will he hardens’ 
(Ro 91471). Faith adores this Potentate as ‘God 
our Father’; despite appearances, ‘there is no 
unrighteousness with God.’ St. Paul chiefly con- 
templates the Divine sovereignty in the aspect of 
wisdom (Ro 115-86 16%). God’s foreknowledge, 
joined with His love, laid down the mpd0eots rév 
alwvev, the plan unfolded in the successive periods 
of human history (Eph 3", Ro 8%, 2 Ti 19). This 
purpose of the ages, centring in the mission of 
Christ, is executed by Him ‘who worketh all 
things after the counsel of his will’ (Eph 14, 1 Co 
12°). Asa counsel of grace, the purpose is called 
‘the good pleasure (evdoxia) of his will’; hidden 
until Christ’s coming, it was ‘the mystery of his 
will’ (Eph 1°-® 359 Ro 16%-27), As an orderly 
disposing of men and things directed towards an 
all-wise end, the counsel of grace becomes the 
‘ dispensation (olkovoula) of God’ (Eph 1° 3°, 1 Ti 14); 
in pursuance of this counsel, a special ‘ dispen- 
sation (or stewardship) of the grace of God’ is 
committed to each of His ministers (1 Co 9, 
Eph 3°, Col 1%)—notably to St. Paul himself— 


its conditions, with those of every bestowment of 
grace, being determined by God’s sovereign good 
pleasure in the interests of His kingdom (Ro 15, Eph 
947 3211), Creation and redemption are parts of 
one scheme, whose aim grows clearer as the agea 
pass ; Christ is the point of unity to the mighty 
movement (Col 15-8, Eph 11°31” ")- ‘In the Christ 
all things’ must be ‘summed up. ; 

The ‘call’ of God, both gracious and authorita- 
tive—conveyed generally in the message of the 
gospel, or particularly in_some specific appoint- 
ment—swmmons men to His service: the ‘ called 
saint’ or ‘called apostle’ (Ro Nes ue at Co 1”) is alike 
the subject of a Divine vocation. Such calling 
springs from an antecedent ‘choice’ (¢lection or 
selection, éxoy}), in which God’s wise foreknow- 
ledge and gracious sovereignty are manifest (Ro 
928. 29. 83 gil 1151 Th 14,2 Th 2-14), The election 
of believers Paul refers (Ro 8” *°, Eph 1‘) to God’s 
eternal counsel in Christ, since the future is known 
to Him as the present, and His will attends His 
knowledge: ‘whom he foreknew, he did also 
foreordain.’ ‘Called’ and ‘elect’ are synonymous 
expressions (1 Co 1° *7)—not distinguished as in 
Mt 20%, St. Paul’s doctrine of election is not so 
conceived as to negative freedom and the pre- 
rogative of faith. By these God has sovereignly, 
and eternally, conditioned His dealings with men. 
See arts. on ELECTION and PREDESTINATION. 

(b) The Enemies of God.—In St. Paul’s view of 
the kingdom of God its enemies are conspicuous. 
Chief amongst them is Satan (the Adversary), 
named in Eph and the Pastoral Epp. ‘the devil’ 
(calumniator); in 2 Co 616 ‘ Beliar,’ as the 
patron of heathen impurity and the antagonist 
of Christ; also ‘the god of this age’ (2Co 4%), 
‘the ruler of the dominion of the air’ (Eph 2%), 
‘the tempter’ (1 Th 3°), ‘the evil one’ (2 Th 3°, 
Eph 61°). Satanic powers, the Christian’s most 
formidable enemies, are described in the plural 
in Eph 6” as ‘the principalities, the dominions, 
the world-rulers of this darkness, the spiritual 
(forces) of wickedness.’ In heathenism these 
malignant forces have full sway; ‘demons’ are 
practically worshipped under the forms of the 
idols (1 Co 101%-!).. The lawlessness, uncleanness, 
and moral darkness there prevailing constitute 
Satan’s empire, which assumes the character of an 
organized dominion—a ‘kingdom of darkness’ 
opposed to ‘the kingdom of the Son of God’s 
love’ (Col 18; comp. Jn 14° ete.)—with a hierarchy 
of powers under the direction of its chief, bearing 
titles parallel to those assigned to the ranks of 
God’s angels (Eph 171, Col 1). (It seems likely that 
Paul borrowed these distinctions in angelic rank 
from popular speech, and employed them by way 
of argumentum ad hominem). Paul’s conviction of 
the existence of evil spirits is unmistakable, as was 
that of Jesus. Satan first beguiled our race (2 Co 
113—‘the serpent’ ; 1 Ti 2-14), and is habitually 
‘the tempter’ (1 Th 3°, 2 Ti 2”), Paul’s ‘ thorn in 
the flesh’ was ‘a messenger of Satan,’ since it 
hindered his work and provoked him to discontent 
(2 Co 12’, Gal 44, 1 Th 2'8). Physical maladies and 
death are, in some sense, under Satan’s jurisdiction ; 
he is used as executor in Divine judgments of 
this nature, which may turn notwithstanding to 
the salvation of the sufferer (1 Co 5,1 Til”: comp. 
He 24,1 P 4!). The reign of death (Ro 5'* 4) is 
coextensive with the rule of ‘the god of this 
world’; only when ‘death, the last enemy, is 
abolished,’ shall God’s kingdom be consummated 
(1 Co 15-8 >), St. Paul anticipates a last deadly 
struggle in human history between these opposing 
realms. ‘The mystery of lawlessness,’ working 
previously under restraint, will be allowed one day 
a full manifestation (cf. Ro 7!) ; and ‘the lawless 
one,’ Satan’s perfect embodiment (apparently, a 
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self-deifying autocrat of universal power), ‘shall 
be revealed, whom the Lord shall destroy’ by His 
coming (2 Th 2?-). Nowhere more decidedly than 
in this field of thought does Paul show himself 
the child of Judaism. See, further, art. MAN 
OF SIN. 

(c) The Consummation. —The Divine kingdom 
embraces in its scope present mundane affairs; the 
‘powers that be are ordained of God,’ e.g. those of 
Rome though heathen and corrupt ; the magistrate 
is ‘God’s servant to thee for good,’ enforcing His 
laws in the civil state (Ro 131”). Throughout the 
perishing ‘fashion of this world’ Paul recognizes 
the will of Him ‘of whom and for whom are all 
things,’—the demands of duty, the exercise of 
conscience ; a realm where, despite ‘the god of 
this world,’ the true God leaves Himself at no 
point without witness or without authority. 

But the Kingdom belongs in its proper manifes- 
tation and glory to the future. In ‘this present 
evil world’ it is hidden and thwarted, realized at 
best only ‘in part’ and with ‘groanings’; its 
bestowments are no more than an earnest and 
firstfruit, the experience of a babe, in comparison 
of ‘the glory that shall be revealed to us-ward’ 
(Ro 838-5, 1 Co 138, 2 Co 416-55). It is ‘through 
much tribulation’ that we shall reach the goal and 
‘enter into the kingdom of God.’ Hope, there- 
fore, plays a leading part in St. Paul’s teaching, 
by the side of faith and love. The certainty of the 
consummation of the kingdom of God crowns his 
theology, and determines it throughout as the end 
determines the way. The aims of Paul’s life, as 
of the whole NT teaching, converge upon ‘the 
kingdom and glory’ yet to come. The following 
chief points may be noted in the apostle’s doctrine 
of the Last Things :— 

(a) The moral perfection of each believer, and 
the collective perfection of the Church, are the 
ends of the apostle’s ministry as of Christ’s own 
Sacriiice n( Colma 22 Kiphoe=ey bib daa 1 
Q19. 20 312. 13 523, Ph 215-18), This inner glory and true 
wealth of God’s kingdom, now being acquired 
(2 Co 338, Ro 8%, 923), shall shine forth at ‘the un- 
veiling of the sons of God,’ when state shall corre- 
spond to character and the ‘spiritual body’ to the 
worth and needs of the informing spirit. On the 
other hand, it is well known that ‘the unrighteous 
shall not inherit the kingdom of God’ (1 Co 6° ete.). 
Their ‘end shall be according to their works’ (Ro 
DIO Oo We eon bis dts), 

(8) The resurrection of the body is necessary to 
the realization of the life of the spirit. St. Paul 
knows nothing of Hellenic or Oriental dualism. 
The body is not the detachable envelope, but the 
proper organ of the spirit. Its existing form of 
flesh and blood perishes, but only to be reconstituted 
in fitter fashion. It is true that in 1 Co 15 ete. 
Paul thinks only of of ro? Xpicrof; but if the 
wicked exist in the world to come, they too must 
have an appropriate bodily form; there is nothing 
in the Epp. inconsistent with the statement of Ac 
24%, <that there shall be a resurrection both of just 
and unjust’ (cf. Jn 5”). In the risen Christ Paul 
sees ‘ the firstfruit of them that have fallen asleep’ ; 
the certainty and the kind of the harvest are evi- 
denced by this first ripened sheaf (1 Co 15*°). The 
fact that ‘Jesus died and rose again’ assures our 
faith that the Christian dead shall return, with 
Him (1 Th 4-4), The saints found alive at the 
mapovola shall be transformed, the natural body 
giving place to the spiritual, and ‘the mortal’ in 
them being ‘swallowed up of life’ (1 Co 15%, 
JiCoo)s 

(vy) On the intermediate state Paul has no reve- 
lation. ‘Sleep,’ Jesus’ name for death, implies 
comparative quiescence (cf. Rev 141%), yet without 
unconsciousness or torpor. The apostle expects ‘to 


depart and be with Christ, which is very far better,’ 
—in some communion nearer than the earthly ; 
hence ‘to die is gain’ (Ph 1°73, 2 Co 58-8; ef, Lk 23%), 
In his earliest Epp., up to 1 Co, the interval before 
the Parousia appears inconsiderable (‘the time is 
short,’ 1 Co 7); Paul includes himself with those 
alive at the Lord’s return (1 Th 47). Afterwards the 
Advent receded in his view; when writing 2 Co, 
he anticipated a martyr’s death and was ‘ bearing 
about the dying of the Lord Jesus’ (47-18), This ex- 
perience effected ‘a marked change in the Pauline 
eschatology’ (Sabatier, Ap. Paul, on 2 Co 4. 5); 
St. Paul’s earlier, half-Judaistic idea of a visible 
advent, a universal resurrection of the sleeping 
dead and a great judgment-scene, gave place, it 
is said, to the more spiritual theory of the soul’s 
entrance through death into its perfected heavenly 
state and full communion with Christ. Similarly, 
Beyschlag (NT Theology, ii. pp. 268-272); and, with 
limitations, Kabisch (Hschatologie d. Paulus, 296- 
305); Pfleiderer thinks that the apostle held in 
his mind the two conceptions, Judaic and Hellen- 
istic, unassimilated (Paulinismus?, pp. 274-289). 
This interpretation is incorrectly deduced from 
2 Co 5+ (see Meyer and Klépper, ad loc. ; Weiss, 
NT Theol. § 96d). The apostle says (51) that ‘if 
the earthly tabernacle should be dissolved, we 
have an eternal house in the heavens,’—not that we 
enter it at once, but it belongs to us (as cuvKdy- 
povéuor Xpeorod) and awaits us. He sighs for this 
heavenly house; without stripping off the present 
body, he longs to ‘put on over it’ (émevdvcacOar) 
the other,—were it only possible for him to be 
found ‘not naked’ (bodiless), but still in the flesh 
at the Lord’s coming (vv.?4). Though weary of 
the earthly tabernacle, Paul’s Jewish imagination 
shuddered at the naked, houseless state of the 
dead. But he has gathered a great comfort which 
dispels the dread of dissolution; he is now ‘ well- 
pleased to leave home in departing from the body,’ 
for he will be ‘at home with the Lord’ (vv.*). 
‘The dead in Christ’ are His guests in Paradise 
(1 Th 4-16; cf. Lk 23%, 2 Co 127). Thus the sense 
of indissoluble union with Christ delivered the 
apostle from the pangs of Sheol, which came upon 
him in the interval between 1 and 2 Co (2 Co 1° 48, 
1 Th 5%, Col 12 314; see p. 711"). The Advent and 
Judgment were as necessary to the consummation 
of the kingdom of God, in St. Paul’s belief, after 
he wrote 2 Co as before (see 5! "1, also Col 33). 

The chiliastic doctrine of a twofold resurrection 
has no support from Paul; when he writes (1 Th 4") 
‘the dead in Christ shall rise first,’ that means not, 
before the other dead rise, but before ‘the living’ 
are ‘caught up’ tojoin them. In 2 Co 5! bad and 
good appear side by side at Christ’s tribunal, as in 
Ac 17°! and in the scene of Mt 251-46, There is 
no reason to think that the apostle departed from 
the doctrine of his Master concerning the general 
resurrection and universal judgment. 

(5) The second coming of the Lord Jesus closes 
the horizon of St: Paul’s Christian thought, and 
ushers in the end of all things. The Advent shines 
vividly in the first three and last three of his Epistles. 
The zapovola of 1 and 2 Th and 1 Co becomes the 
émepdvera of the Pastorals (also 2 Th 2°)—a glorious 
Divine manifestation, such as, indeed, the first 
coming was in its kind (Tit 2H, 2Ti 12°), ~ This 
expectation rested on the explicit promise of Jesus, 
and on the prophecies of the Messianic salvation 
and ‘the day of the Lord’ as yet unfulfilled (Ac 
17%, Ro 246, 1 Th 5*4, 2 Th 28, 1Co 15%), but 
especially upon the sense of the glory due to Christ 
Himself (Ph 2°), The Parousia is ‘the mani- 
festation of the glory of the great God and our 
Saviour Christ Jesus’; therefore it is ‘the blessed 
hope’ (Tit 2%, 2Th 2). The great day of the 
Lord, the goal of prophecy, becomes ‘the day of 
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Christ.’ His resurrection began, the triumphal 
advent of the Lord Jesus shall complete, His vin- 
dication. He will descend from heaven in a visible 
‘body of glory’ (1 Th 1%, Ph 31), surrounded 
by angels, nate ‘in fire of flame’ terrible and fatal 
to His enemies (2 Th 17-9 28, 1 Th 4%, 1 Co 15°). 
At His word, uttered by the archangel’s trumpet, 
the dead rise, the living saints are transformed 
and lifted from the earth ; all assemble before Him 
for judgment, and with body and spirit reunited 
“each shall receive the things done in the body, 
whether good or bad,’ ‘reaping corruption’ or ‘life 
eternal’ according as he sowed to flesh or spirit 
(2 Co 5”, Gal 672°). So ‘we shall all be mani- 
fested "—‘the day shall disclose each man’s work, 
the fire shall test’ its worth (1 Co 3!?%, Ro 2%1), 

It might seem—indeed it has been asserted— 
that Paul thus reverts at the end to the principle 
of salvation by works which he overthrew at the 
beginning. But, as we have seen (ii. 3 (c)), the 
faith that {patities, operating through love, is the 
spring of all worthy living, while ‘works of law,’ 
wrought under constraint and fear, are no ‘good 
works.’ Faith justifies the believer now; the 
‘work of faith’ shall commend him then. God, 
who sees the fruit in the germ and ‘calls the 
things that are not as things that are’ (Ro 4"), 
judges according to truth both first and last. 

The judgment-seat of Christ is the proximate 
goal of revelation. There the final settlement of 
human affairs takes place, the dénotiment of the 
drama of history,—of the successive dispensations 
of God’s righteousness and grace to mankind. 
When death has been abolished and all Christ’s 
enemies, human or superhuman, have received 
sentence from His mouth, ‘then cometh the end’ ; 
He ‘yields up the kingdom to God, even to the 
Father’; and ‘the Son himself shall be subjected 
to him that put all things under him, that God 
may be all in all’ (1 Co 15%), For the mission 
on which the Father sent forth His Son is then 
fulfilled: the Lordship of Jesus is acknowledged 
throughout creation (Ph 2-4); Christ lays at the 
Father’s feet the homage of a reconciled universe 
rendered to Himself, the love of a multitude 
of obedient sons made perfect in Himself, the 
praise and service of the Church of the redeemed 
united with Himself for ever. His own subjection 
as a Son to the Father displays the absolute one- 
ness of the Godhead, whose glory streams through 
all realms of being in unchecked and unbounded 
plenitude. Thus God the Father is eternally 
supreme, and ‘grace reigns through righteous- 
ness unto eternal life.’ See, further, under 
ESCHATOLOGY OF NT. 
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porum; E. Burton, Chronology of St. Paul’s Epp. ; Anger, de 
temporum in Actibus ratione ; Wurm, in Tub. Zeitschr., 1833, 
i.; C. Wieseler, Chronol. d. ap. Zeitalters (tr.); T. Lewin, Faste 
Sacri; Laurent, NT’ Studien; W. M. Ramsay in St. Paul the 
Traveller, etc. ; ©. Clemen, Die Chronol. d. paul. Briefe; A. 
Harnack, Chronol. d. altchr. Litteratur, lter Band, p. 233 ff. 
(Chronol. d. Paulus). . 

D. Tar Trxr,—Besides the crit. edd. of the Gr. Test.—by 
Tischendorf, Tregelles, Baljon, Nestle, and esp. Westcott and 
Hort (ed. major)—B. Weiss’ Teatkritik d. paul. Briefe (1896) is 
noteworthy. 

E. TRANSLATIONS of special value.—Besides the standard 
versions, the Interpretatio of Th. Beza, and (recently) B. Weiss’ 
Die paul. Briefe im berichtigten Text, and the Epp. in CO. 
Weizsiicker’s Das neue Test. tibersetzt; also those of C. J. 
Ellicott, J. A. Beet, and H. C. G. Moule, in their Commentaries, 
and of the Handcommentar z. NT’. 

F. Paut Bimsetr.— Works of general scope.—John Chrysostom, 
Homitlie in laudem S. Pauli, Opera, vol. ii. ed. Montfaucon ; 
Hieronymus, de Viris illustribus, v. Of modern times, 
K. Schrader, Der Ap. Paulus; F.C. Baur, Paulus der Ap. ac. 
(ed.1 1845; ed.2 1866, tr. Paul, his Life and Works); A. 
Tholuck, Life and Writings of St. Paul (tr.); A. Hausrath, Der 
Ap. Paulus; E. Renan, Saint Paul and Les Apétres (tr.); M. 
Krenkel, Paulus d. Ap. d. Heiden; 0. E. Luthardt, Der Ap. 
Paulus, ein Lebensbild ; W. J. Conybeare and J. 8. Howson, Life 
and Epp. of St. Paul (many edd.)—the foundation of historical 
and psychological study of Paul’s Work in England; T. Lewin, 
Life and Epp. of St. Paul 5—unique in wealth of archeological 
material; F. W. Farrar, Life and Work of St. Paul—brilliant 
and impressive, finely blends the life and teaching; J. Stalker, 
Life of St. Paul—brief and popular, but with a powerful grasp ; 
J. Iverach, St. Paul, his Life and Times; Straatmann, Paulus 
de Ap. van Jezus Christus; W. C. van Manen, Paulus; S. 
Baring-Gould, A Study of St. Paul, his Character and Opinions ; 
O. Cone, Paul: the Man, the Missionary, and the Teacher; G. 
H. Gilbert, Student’s Life of Paul; see also A. C. McGiffert’s 
Hist. of Christianity in the Apost. Age. 

G. SpecitaL TOPICS CONNECTED WITH THE LIFE OR CHARACTER.— 
Paley, Hore Pauline ; Lyttelton, Conversion and Apostleship 
of St. Paul; G. Menken, Blicke in d. Leben d. Ap. P.; J. Smith, 
The Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul4; Howson, Character of 
St. P., Companions of St. P., Metaphors of St. P.; J. Weiss, 
Beitrige z. paul. Rhetorik; C. Holsten, ‘Die Christusvision d. 
Paulus u. d. Genesis d. paul. Evang.’ (in Zum Hv. d. Paulus u. 
d. Petrus); J. B. Lightfoot, St. Paul and Seneca (Philippians), 
and other essays in Commentaries and Biblical Essays; G. 
Volkmar, Paulus von Damascus bis z. Galaterbr. ; J. R. Oertel, 
Paulus in d. Apostelgesch. ; M. Krenkel, Beitrdge z. Aufhellung 
d. Gesch. u. ad. Briefe d. Ap. Paulus? ; G. Matheson, Spiritual 
Development of St. Paul; W. M. Ramsay, Ch. in the Rom. 
Emp. and St. Paul the Traveller; E. Curtius, Paulus in Athen; 
F. Spitta, ‘Die zweimal. rom. Gefangensch. d. P.,’ in Urchristen- 
thum. Bd. i.; R. Steinmetz, Die 2te rim. Gefangensch. des Ap. 
P.; OC. Fouard, St. Paul and his Mission (tr.), & Paul, .. . ses 
dern. Années; P. Seebock, S. Paulus d. Heidenmissionér ; 
W. Lock, Paul, the Master-builder; H. St. J. Thackeray, Rela- 
tion of St. Paul to Jewish contemporary thought. 

H. Tue Docrrine (considered in general).—To the chief 
works enumerated under (/’) add the following: L. Usteri, 
Entwickelung d. paulin. Lehroegrifs®; A. F. Dahne, under 
same title; A. Ritschl, Entstehung d. altkath. Kirche2; B. 
Reuss, Hist. d. la Théol. Chrét. aw siecle apost., tome ii. (tr.); 
W. J. Irons, Christianity as taught by St. Paul; A. Sabatier, 
L’apotre Paul, une esquisse de Vhist. de sa Pensée> (tr. from 
2nd ed.); O. Pfleiderer, Pawlinismus? (tr. from 1st ed., which 
has independent value : the work is rewritten, not always for 
the better), Hibbert Lect. (1885), The Injl. of the Ap. Paul on 
the developin. of Christianity ; H. Opitz, Das System d. Paulus ; 
M. Arnold, St. Paul and Protestantism; J. F. Clarke, The 
Ideas of the Ap. Paul translated into modern equivalents ; O. 
Holsten, Das Evangelium d. Paulus (Theil ii. posthumously 
added); A. B. Bruce, St. Paul’s Conception of Christianity ; G. 
B. Stevens, he Pauline Theology ; O. Everett, The Gospel of 
Paul; D. Somerville, St. Pautl’s Conception of Christ; J. 
Miller, Das persénl. Christenthum d. paul. Gemeinden. Also 
the standard works of NT Biblical Theology : by C. F. Schmid 
(tr.), J. J. van Oosterzee (tr.: slight), B. Weiss (tr.), W. Beyschlag 
(tr.), G. B. Stevens, and the account in O. Weizsiicker’s A post. 
Zeitalter ? (tr.); T. D. Bernard’s Progress of Doctr. in NT3 gives 
an excellent sketch ; A. Immer, Theol. des NT’; J. Bovon, Théo- 
logie du NT (‘L’Enseignement a. Apétres’) ; H. J. Holtzmann 
Lehrbuch d. NT Theologie; W. F. Adeney, Theol. of the NT— 
a good outline ; A. 8. Peake in Guide to Biblical Study. 

R. J. Knowling, in his Witness of the Epp., examines their 
relation to the teaching of Jesus Christ (defending incidentally 
the authenticity of the Hawptbriefe). This subject has been 
investigated earlier by O. Thenius, Das Evangelium ohne 
Evangelien; H. Paret, Paulus u. Jesus; J. H. Huraut, Paul 
a-t-il connu le Christ historique? F. Roos, Die Briefe d. Ap. 
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Paulus u. d. Reden d. Herrn Jesw; it is touched on by P. 
Ewald in his Hauptproblem d. Evangelien. 

Z. Spxectan Docrrinat Topics.—C. Holsten, ‘ Die Bedeutung d. 
Woxtes cee bei P.’ (in Zum Hvang. d. Paul. u. d. Petr.) ; H. H. 
Wendt, Die Begriffe Iletsch u. Geist; W. P. Dickson, St. 
Paul’s use of the terms Flesh and Spirit; H. Ltidemann, Die 
Anthropologie d. Ap. Paulus; Th. Simon, Die Psychologie d. 
Ap. Paulus; H. F. T. lL. Ernesti, Vom Ursprunge d. Stinde 
nach P., and Hthik d. Ap. Paulus; E. Ménégoz, Le Péché et la 
Redemption @apres St. Paul; A. Sabatier, L’Origine du 
Péché (Appendice to L’apotre P.8); P. Wernle, Der Christ w. 
d. Stinde bei Paulus; A. Zahn, Das Gesetz Gottes nach a. 
Lehre u. d. Erfahrung d. Ap. P.2; RK. A. Lipsius, Die paul. 
Rechtfertigungslehre ; Th. Haring, dixzcsocivn Ozod bei Paulus ; 
W. Karl, Beitrdge z. Verstandniss d. soteriol. Erfahrungen wu. 
Spekulationen d. Ap. P.; C. Schider, Die Bedeutung d. leben- 
digen Christus f. die Rechfertig. nach P.; J. F. Rabiger, de 
Christologia Paulina; R. Schmidt, Die paul. Christologie ; J. 
Gloél, Der heil. Geist in d. Heilsverkundigung d. Paulus; H. 
Gunkel, Die Wirkungen d. heil. Geistes; W. Beyschlag, Die 
paul. Theodicée ; E. Kithl, Zur paul. Theodicée ; K. Miller, Die 
gottl. Zuvorersehung u. Hrwahiung nach d. Hv. Paulus; J. 
Dalmer, Die Erwdahlung Israels nach Paulus ; R. Kabisch, Die 
Eschatologie d. Paulus; E. Teichmann, Die paul. Vorstel- 
lungen von Auferstehung u. Gericht; O. Everling, Die paul. 
Angelologie u. Dimonologie; H. Vollmer, Die alttest. Citate 
bei Paulus; F. Zimmer, Das Gebet nach d. paul. Schriften. 

EK, ComMentTarius.—For works of exegesis on particular Epp. 
see specialarticles. For the Epp. as a whole, or in considerable 
sections: of Gr. Fathers, Origen (Pragg. in Epp. P.), Chrysostom 
(followed by the rest), Theod. Mops., Theodoret, John of Damas- 
cus, Theophylact, Gicumenius; of the Latins, Ambrosiaster, 
Pelagius. In the Middle Ages, Thom. Aquinas, Hapositio in 
omnes epp. S. Pauli. At the Revival of Learning, Laurentius 
Valla, Codlatio (bearing on text); Nicholas & Lyra. J. Colet, 
with his Lectures on St. Paul’s Epp., and Erasmus (In NT 
Annotationes) led the way in the Reformation period ; J. Calvin 
towers above all others (In NT Commentarii), followed by 
Th. Beza (Interpretatio and Annotationes in NT), with the 
Rom. Cath. G. Estius (Commentt. in Epp.) for a worthy rival ; 
Cornelius & Lapide and Bernardinus 4 Piconio (Hpp. P. tri- 
partita expositio: richly spiritual) are R.C. interpreters of the 
17th cent., Hugo Grotius (Annott. in NT—humanistic and 
Arminian) the chief Prot. exegete ; John Locke wrote a char- 
acteristic Paraphrase and Notes on Gal., 1 and 2 Cor., Ro., Eph.; 
J. Pierce, ‘after the manner of Mr. Locke,’ on Col., Phil., Heb. 
(of distinct value); J. J. Wetstein, V7’ Greecum, rich in classical 
and Jewish illustration. J. A. Bengel opens the modern period, 
with his inimitable Gnomon NT ; J. F. Flatt, early in this 
cent., Commentar uber Rimer ... Titus, in 5 vols.; then fol- 
lowed the standard critical works of W. M. L. de Wette, H. A. 
W. Meyer (tr.; re-edited since his death in Germany by various 
leading scholars). J. C. K. von Hofmann’s exposition, Die 
hl. Schrift NT untersucht, and H. Ewald’s Die Sendschreiben 
d. Ap. Paulus, are of special value for Paul. The recent Kurzge- 
fasster Kommentar (ed. Zockler) and Handcommentar z. NT 
(Schmiedel, Lipsius, v. Soden) continue the task of scientific 
exegesis in Germany—the former in a conservative, the latter 
in a critical sense. In England, St. Paul has attracted our best 
exegetical scholarship: H. Alford and OC. Wordsworth have 
interpreted the whole Gr. Test.; J. B. Lightfoot, Gal., Phil., 
Col. and Philem., with posthumous Notes on Epp. of Paul, 
covering 1 and 2 Th, 1 Co 1-7, Ro 1-7, Eph 11-14; C. J. 
Ellicott, all the Epp. except Ro and 2 Co (in 6 vols.); B. Jowett, 
i and 2 Thess., Ro., Gal. (a continuous work); J. Eadie, Gal.- 
2 Thess. (5 vols.); J. A. Beet, Ro.-Col. (4 vols.); M. F. Sadler, ad/ 
the Epp.; J. BR. Boise, Notes, Critical and Explan., on the Gr. 
Text of Paul’s Epp. (New York); various writers, in the 
Internat. Crit. Comm., Speaker's Comm., Popular Comm., NT 
Comm. for Eng. Readers, Pulpit Comm., Expositor’s Bible and 
Gr. Test., Camb. Gr. Test. and Bible for Schools, etc. R. 
Whately’s Essays on some Difficulties in the Writings of St. 
Paul is worth consulting. In French, H. Oltramare has written 
very ably on Ro., Eph. and Col. with Philem.(5 vols.); F. Godet, 
on Ro. and 1 Co. (tr.; 4 vols.) ; L. Bonnet, Epitres de Pauls. 

©. Clemen, Hinhevtlichkeit d. paulin. Briefe (1894), digests 
recent hypotheses of interpolation and compilation in the Epp., 
attempting a reconstruction on his own part. 


G. G. FINDLAY. 


PAULUS, SERGIUS (Zépyos Ilafdos, Sergius 
Paulus). — During what is generally called St. 
Paul’s First Missionary Journey he visited 
Paphos in the island of Cyprus. There he and 
Barnabas were summoned to appear before Sergius 
Paulus, the proconsul (AV deputy), a man of 
understanding (cuverés), in whose train was one 
Elymas or Bar-jesus, a Magus. The proconsul, 
who ‘sought to hear the word of God,’ appears 
to have been at least impressed; and Elymas 
is said to have attempted to turn him aside 
from the faith. At St. Paul’s rebuke, Elymas 
becomes blind for a season; and the proconsul, 
we are told, ‘when he saw what was done, be- 
lieved, being astonished at the teaching of the 
Lord’? (Ac 18°). It may be added that for 
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the first time we are told (v.%) that the second 
name of Saul was Paul. That name is used 
henceforth in the narrative, and from this time 
Paul and not Barnabas seems to take the leading 
place. : 

The Sergi were a Roman patrician gens (cf. 
Verg. Aen. v. 121: ‘Sergestusque domus tenet a quo 
Sergia nomen’); and Paulus was a cognomen in use 
in this and other gentes. There was a L. Sergius 
Paulus consul in A.D. 168, and another consul 
suffectus at some date unknown. In the Index of 
Authors to Pliny’s Natural History (bk. i.), a 
Sergius Paulus is twice mentioned as an authority 
for Books ii. and xviii.; and in both, as Lightfoot 
shows, Pliny seems to give special information 
about Cyprus. The suggestion of identity is in- 
teresting, but of course very uncertain ; it accords 
with the fact that the proconsul has a magus, a 
man of science, in his train. That Sergius Paulus 
is rightly described as proconsul is undoubted. At 
the original distribution of the provinces Cyprus was 
under the emperor (B.C. 27), but in B.c. 22 it was 
transferred with Gallia Narbonensis to the senate, 
the emperor receiving Dalmatia in exchange (Dio 
Cassius, liii. 12, liv. 4). Ata later date undex 
Hadrian it was again governed by a propreetor and. 
was imperial, probably owing to the Jewish insur- 
rection. Inscriptions, two dating from the years 
51, 52 (CIS 2631, 2632), and coins of the Ist cent., 
ares mention the island as governed by pro- 
consuls. Of these the most interesting is one dis- 
covered by Cesnola (Cyprus, p. 425), and accurately 
published by Hogarth (Devia Cypria, pp. 118, 115). 
It runs as follows: ‘Apollonius to his father .. . 
son of . . . and his mother Artemidora, daughter 
of . . . consecrated the enclosure and this monu- 
ment according to your own (his parents) command, 
. . . having filled the offices of clerk of the markets, 
prefect, town clerk, high priest, and having been 
in charge of the record office. Erected on the 
25th of the month Demarchexusius in the year 13. 
He also revised the senate by means of assessors 
in the time of the proconsul Paulus.’ The date of 
the inscription is probably A.D. 55, and the re- 
vision of the senate presumably took place nine 
years previously. As Hogarth says (op. cit. p. 115), 
‘there can be no good reason for doubting our 
identification, which would unquestionably have 
been proposed and hardly disputed had Sergius 
Paulus been known from any other source than 
the New Testament.’ 

The question has been raised: Is there any con- 
nexion between the Gentile name of the apostle, 
Paulus, and the name of the proconsul? The 
answer must bein the negative. Paul, as a Roman 
citizen by birth, would have his Roman nomen, 
prenomen, and cognomen, and the resemblance of 
names, therefore, is only a coincidence. The 
Gentile name is here used in the Acts for the first 
time, because for the first time the apostle is in 
contact with Gentiles. See, further, art. PAUL, 
p- 697 f. 

LITERATURE.—Lightfoot, Essays on Supernatural Religion, 
pp. 292-297 ; Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, pp. 73-88. 

A. C, HEADLAM. 

PAVEMENT (noyip, 78x73; Bdows, AOdorpwrov, 
meptorvhov).—In early days the floors of houses no 
doubt were simply of beaten earth, but gradually 
people learned to make some kind of cement, 
with which to harden the floor, from the admix- 
ture of lime, bitumen, or oil. At the present day 
a hard cement is used in cisterns and floors in 
Palestine, made by mixing red earth with olive 
oil; and during the PHY excavations (1867-71) 
ancient tanks were discovered in which this cement 
had been used, which was of a very tenacious 
description, breaking with a conchoidal fracture. 
The floors of houses of the wealthy were seldom 
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boarded, but were paved with cement, stone, marble 
and mosaics, bricks, tiles, ete. Many of the floors 
of the palaces in Chaldzea and Assyria were merely 
beaten earth. In the recent PHF excavations 
(Quarterly Statement, July 1899, 181) at Tell Zak- 
artya the floors of the houses are found to be of 
mud and ashes, grouted with small pebbles, about 
3 inches thick, with an uneven surface. During 
the PEF excavations at Jerusalem (1867-71) a large 
number of floors of houses of the poorer (?) classes 
were examined, and found to consist of rough 
cubes of marble laid in some kind of white cement. 
In better houses those cubes were set in patterns. 
In some of the houses large flags or paving 
stones were used, and these were sometimes of 
polished marble. The great street outside the 
temple enclosure was found during the excavation 
to be paved with white marble, as described by 
Josephus (Ant. XX. ix. 7): ‘Herod Agrippa did 
not obstruct the people when they desired that 
Jerusalem might be paved with white stone.’ 
‘Solomon laid a causeway of black stones along 
the roads that led to Jerusalem, both to render 
them easy for travellers and to manifest his riches 
and grandeur’ (2d. VIII. vii. 4). This no doubt was 
basalt. In the ruins of Babylon the pavements 
of roofs, courts, and chambers are composed of 
two layers of burnt brick with a thick layer of 
asphalt underneath (Perrot and Chipiez, i. 156). 
Rassam tells us that he found at Abou Abba 
(Sippara) in Chaldea a chamber paved with 
asphalt, much in the same fashion as a road or 
street in London or Paris (2d. ii. 401). 

There were three kinds of pavements or flooring 
in the Assyrian palaces—beaten earth, brick pave- 
ments, and limestone slabs (Place, Ninive, i. 295). 
In the palace of Sargon nearly every chamber 
except those of the harem had a floor of beaten 
earth, like those in a modern fellah’s house. Even 
in the most sumptuous hall there was no exception 
to this rule. These floors were probably covered 
with mats or cloth carpets. In the harem cham- 
bers at Khorsabad, as well as in the open courts 
and terraces, a very carefully laid pavement is 
found, composed of two layers of large bricks with 
a thick bed of sand between them, the lower course 
of bricks being set in a bed of bitumen which 
separates it from the earth and prevents any 
dampness passing either up or down. In some of 
the harem rooms, courts, and vestibules, before the 
gates of the city, and in paths across wide open 
spaces, a limestone pavement has been found. 
Thus stones are often seen there 3 feet square 
and 2 feet 6 inches thick; but they are not cubical, 
but rather of the shape of a reversed pyramid, 
roughly hewn on all sides except the base, which 
is uppermost. They are laid without mortar or 
cement, and are singularly durable (Perrot and 
Chipiez, 1. 239). 

As bitumen was obtainable at Jerusalem, it is 
possible that it may have been used in the con- 
struction of floors of palaces and large houses. 
Josephus (BJ Iv. viii. 4) tells us that the Dead Sea 
casts up black clods of bitumen which float on the 
water and are drawn into the ships, and then used 
for caulking ships and for medicine. At the present 
day bitumen is now and then cast up and brought 
to Jerusalem. 

In Egypt, where stone was plentiful, the temple 
courts were usually paved with flagging. Strabo, 
in describing the plans of temples of Egypt gener- 
ally (XVII. 1. 25), says that at the entrance into the 
temenos is a paved floor, in breadth about a 
plethrum or even less, its length three or four 
times as great. In front of the Great Pyramid 
of Gizeh is still a great pavement, which is thus 
described by Petrie (Great Pyramid, 14): ‘This 
basalt pavement is a magnificent work, which 
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covered more than a third of an acre. The blocks 
of basalt are all sawn and fitted together ! _ Round 
the pyramid itself, and extending some distance, 
about 500 feet on each side, was a limestone pave- 
ment about 21 inches thick. 

Wilkinson (Anc. Egypt. ii. 115) says that the 
floors of houses in Egypt were sometimes made of 
stone, or a composition of lime and other materials. 

The references to pavements and floors in the 
Bible are not numerous, and refer generally to the 
temple. The floor of the temple of Solomon was 
made of ‘boards of fir’ or cypress (1 K 62-26 30) 
overlaid with gold. King Ahaz took down the 
sea from off the brazen oxen, and put it on a pave- 
ment (noy7D) of stone, 2 K 167. At the dedication 
of the temple at Jerusalem by king Solomon, ‘ they 
bowed themselves with their faces to the ground 
upon the pavement (7>s7), and worshipped,’ 2 Ch Wee 
The pavement (7ss7) in the bedroom of the palace 
of the king of Persia was of red, white, yellow, and 
black marble, Est 16. There was a pavement (78s) 
in the temple of Ezekiel (Ezk 40-18 42°, and see 
Davidson on 415). 

The dust of the floor of the tabernacle is spoken 
of as though the floor was of beaten earth (Nu 5"). 
The very beautiful pavements found all over Pales- 
tine in recent years are nearly all of a compara- 
tively late period, ¢.¢. since the Roman occupation. 
See also GATE, HousE, Roor, WALLS. 

For the ‘pavement’ (A:@éarpwrov) of Jn 19 see 
GABBATHA. C. WARREN. 


PAVILION is formed (through Fr. pavillon) from 
Lat. papilio, which meant a ‘butterfly,’ and also 
(from the resemblance to a butterfly’s outspread 
wings) atent. Tindale, in his ‘Prologe to Exodus,’ 
explains TABERNACLE as ‘ an house made tentwise, 
or as a pavelion.’ Pavilion is the tr. in AV of 76 
sok in Ps 27°, and of nap sukkah in 28 22% 1 K 
202-16, Ps 181 3129 (to which RV adds Job 36”9 and 
Is 4° for AV ‘tabernacle’). Elsewhere sé occurs 
in Ps 10° (n5pa, AV and RV ‘in his den’), 762 (AV 
and RV ‘tabernacle,’ RVm ‘ covert’), and Jer 25°8 
(AV and RV ‘covert’). Sukkah is of frequent oc- 
currence, and is rendered ‘booth’ or ‘ tabernacle,’ 
once ‘tent’(2S 11). Besides these, wav shaphrir 
(Keré 7 5¥) in its single occurrence, Jer 43”, is tr. 
‘royal pavilion’ (RVm ‘glittering pavilion’). RV 
has also given ‘ pavilion’ in Nu 258, with m. ‘alcove’ 
for AV ‘tent’ (Heb. zp). See Booru, TABER- 
NACLE, TENT. J. HASTINGS. 


PE (5).—The seventeenth letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet, and as such employed in the 119th Psalm 
to designate the 17th part, each verse of which 
begins with this letter. It is transliterated in this 
Dictionary by p or ph. 


PEACE, the tr® in OT of the Heb. obv shalém 
(from the root 52% ‘to be whole’)=‘ wholeness,’ 
‘soundness,’ hence health, wellbeing, prosperity ; 
more particularly, peace as opposed to war, con- 
cord as opposed to strife; in NT it is tr of the Gr. 
elpjvq (which in LXX ordinarily translates oibv), 
‘peace,’ ‘quiet,’ as opposed to war or strife, hence 
security, safety, prosperity. 

The fundamental meaning of oi$y is prosperity, 
wellbeing, good of any kind (Ges.), a meaning 
which reappears in the Gr. elpjvy. (So Ps 1297, 
peace and prosperity; Is 52’, Jer 297 peace as 
opposed to evil; 1 Th 5% peace and safety; Ac 
24”). In this sense it is used in the formule of 
greeting (Ls i¢ well—Heb. peace—with thee ? 2K 426 
Gn 29°, cf. Gn 37"; Peace be unto you, Lk 2430" 
Jn 20) 21-26) or of dismissal (Go in peace, 18 1 
20”, 2S 15%, Mk 5%, Lk 88, Ac 15%; ef. the bless- 
ing, Nu 6%). In a secondary sense it is used of 
peace as opposed to war (Ec 38 ‘a time for war and 
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a time for peace,’ Jg 417, 1S 734, Lk 14, Ac 129, 
Rey 64), of concord as opposed to strife (Ob’, 
PS) 2825 ier 92s cra Nitin 10° Cony, Eph. 4%), 
Hence the expression ‘man of one’s peace’ for an 
intimate friend (Ps 41° ‘mine own familiar friend’ ; 
Jer 201 3872). In this sense God Himself is said to 
be a God, not of confusion but of peace (1 Co 14°*), 
Hence He requires peace of men (Zec 815, Ps 3414 
35”, Ro 1417, 1 Co 7°, Eph 4°, He 124). Those who 
practise it He rewards (Ja 318, cf. Mt 5°), but those 
who disregard it are punished (Is 59* °, Ro 31”), 

In the primary sense of prosperity, peace is a 
blessing of which God alone is the author (Is 457 
‘I, J’, make peace and create evil’; cf. Job 25%, 
Ps 147*4), and which He bestows upon the right- 
eous (Gn 15% Abraham; 2 K 229 Josiah ; Ps 3737 
the perfect man; Ps 119! those who love God’s 
law; Pr 3? those who follow the divine Wisdom ; 
ef, Ps 48, Job 5%4, Is 32!” ‘And the work of righteous- 
ness shall be peace; and the effect of righteous- 
ness, quietness, and confidence for ever.’ Cf. also 
Ja 35), It is a gift which God desires to impart 
to all His people (Jer 29"), but which He is often 
unable to grant because of their sins (Is 488, Jer 
40; cf. v.14). For there can be no peace to the 
wicked (Is 48? 577). Those who hope for it, while 
continuing in their iniquity, are self-deceived 
(Jer 614 8", Ezk 1310 16), 

Among the blessings to which Israel looks 
forward in the Messianic time none is more 
emphasized than peace. The covenant which 
God made with the fathers at the first (Nu 25”, 
Ly 26°, Mal 2°-°), and for the fulfilment of which 
the prophets confidently look, is a covenant of 
peace (Is 54), Ezk 34% 376). The messenger who 
brings tidings of the coming salvation is one who 
publishes peace (Is 527, Nah 1%), The Messiah 
Himself is the Prince of Peace (Is 9°; cf. Mic 5°, 
Zec 68). Of the increase of His government and 
peace there shall be no end (Is 9”). In His days 
the righteous shall flourish, and abundance of 
peace till the moon be no more (Ps 72%-7). Psalmist 
and prophet alike are full of pictures of the time 
when J” shall bless His people with peace (Ps 291) ; 
when the meek shall inherit the land and delight 
themselves in the abundance of peace (Ps 37!'); 
when peace shall be within the walls of Jerusalem 
(Ps 1227); in the temple (Hag 2°); when men shall 
go in with joy and be led forth with peace (Is 55”; 
ef. 541); when the very officers shall be peace and 
the exactors righteousness (Is 60!”); when peace 
shall extend to Jerusalem like a river and the 
glory of the nations like an overflowing stream 
(Is 6612) ; nay, when God shall speak peace to the 
very Gentiles (Zec 9), Even Jeremiah, bitter in his 
denunciations of those who ory peace when there 
is no peace, and prophesy before the time (41° 6" 
8 1418 9317 989), is firm in his belief that a time is 
coming when God will reveal to His people abund- 
ance of peace and truth (33°). 

The NT shares with OT the view of peace as 
a characteristic of the Messianic time (Lk 1” 2" 
19°8, Ac 10%). In this sense is probably to be 
understood the greeting of the disciples on their 
missionary journey (Mt 10!-?%, Lk 10°). The 
gospel of the Messiah is expressly called a gospel 
of peace (Eph 6%, Ac 10%), As such it is opposed 
to all strife and confusion. Jesus Himself is the 
great peace-maker, who, by preaching peace to 
those who are near and to those who are afar off, 
and reconciling both to God, has Himself become 
our peace (Eph 2; cf. Mic 5°, He 7? Melchize- 
dek, King of Peace, as a type of Christ). Hence, 
while God is frequently called in NT the God of 
peace (Ro 15% 16”, 2 Co 134, Ph 4°, 1 Th 5%, 2 Th 
316, He 137°), we have reference not merely to the 
peace of God (Ph 4’), but to the peace of Christ 
(Col 3%; cf. the apostolic salutations. ‘Grace to 


you, and peace from God our Father and from the 
Lord Jesus Christ,’ Ro 17 and often). Thus in His 
farewell words to His disciples Jesus represents 
peace as a gift to them from Himself (Jn 1427 163: 
‘My peace I give unto you. These things have L 
spoken to you, that in me ye may have peace’). 

Characteristic of NT is the view of peace as the 
present possession of the Christian. In a single 
case it is used by St. Paul of that future blessed- 
ness which is to be expected by the righteous at 
the Parousia (Ro 2), but in general it denotes a 
state of the Christian in this present life. It is so 
used by Jesus in His farewell promise (Jn 1427 
16°*), ‘My peace I give unto you.’ It is regularly 
so represented by St. Paul. Cf. Ro 8° ‘The mind 
of the Spirit is life and peace’; Ro 158 ‘Now the 
God of hope fill you with all joy and peace in 
believing’; 2 Th 3° ‘The Lord of peace give you 
peace at all times in all ways’; Col 3% ‘Let the 
peace of Christ rule in your hearts’; Ro 5! ‘We 
have peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ’ (so Lipsius, Hdcom. ii. pt. 2, 108; Cremer, 
Lex. 364 et al., who read éxouev in place of the better 
attested éywuev). In this connexion peace acquires 
the technical meaning of ‘the tranquil state of a 
soul assured of its salvation through Christ, and so 
fearing nothing from God, and content with its 
earthly lot, of whatever sort it be’ (Thayer, Lez. 
182). Assuch itis the direct result of the redemp- 
tion of Christ (Eph 2% 2”), and consists primarily in 
a state of conscious reconciliation with God (Ro 5}), 
though often used in a broader sense to denote all 
the blessings which accompany and flow from that 
reconciliation (so 2'Th 31, and in the apostolic 
greetings, Ro 1’, 1 Co 13, and often). 

LITERATURE. — Cremer, Bib. Theol. Lex. sub siptyn; Weiss, 
Bib. Theol. of NT, Index; Wordsworth, The One Religion 
(BL, 1881), 217-336. See also H. Allon, Indwelling Christ, 105 ; 
R. W. Church, Cathedral and University Sermons, 144; J. B. 
Lightfoot, Sermons in St. Paul's, 136; F. W. Robertson, 
Sermons, iii. 130, Human Race, 305; T. Binney, Sermons in 
King’s Weigh-house Chapel, ii. 79, 94, 106, 121. 

W. ADAMS Brown. 
PEACE-OFFERING.—See SACRIFICE. 


PEACOCKS (o”2n and ova tukkiyyim).—The word 
‘peacocks’ occurs in two passages, 1 K 10” (where 
LXX seems to have translated it by medexnrot 
=‘things [sc. do, stones] carved by an axe’) 
and 2 Ch 971 (where LXX omits the word). The 
Vulg. in both has pavi. A third place in which 
AV gives ‘peacock’ (Job 391%) has another Heb. 
original (0°37 réndnim), which doubtless refers to 
the ostrich, as in RV. As we have no reason to 
doubt the correctness of the rendering ‘ peacocks’ 
for tukkiyyim, this stately bird, Pavo cristatus, L., 
was doubtless imported by Solomon either direct 
from India (? Ophir=Abhira) or frem some port 
to which Hiram’s sailors had brought it from India 
(see Cheyne in Lapos. Times, July 1898, p. 472). 
Sir E. Tennant (Ceylon, ii. 102) has shown that 
the Tamil name of ‘ peacocks’ is tokei, apparently 
a cognate of tukkiyyim. It is very abundant in 
the forests of India, and in some of the native 
states it is illegal to shoot it. We have no mention 
of its introduction into Mediterranean regions 
earlier than the time of Solomon. It is, however, 
very frequently alluded to in the Gr. and Lat. 
classics. Gabe Bost 


PEARL.—There is no evidence in favour of the 
AV ‘pearl’ for v3 gabhish (Job 28%). The LXX 
merely transliterates yaBels. It means far more 
probably ‘crystal’ (so RV, Oxf. Heb. Lea., Sieg- 
fried-Stade, Dillmann, A. B. Davidson, e¢ al.). 
Although this is not, and never has been, regarded 
as a precious stone, yet fine pieces of rock crystal, 
especially if large enough to be made into vases, 
have always been highly valued. The word oy39, 
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which occurs in the same passage, and in Pr 3% 
(Keré) 84 20% 31, La 47, should perhaps be tr? 
‘pearls’ (see Dillm. on Job 28%). Both AV and 
RV text have ‘rubies,’ RVm ‘or red coral or 
pearls’ (in La 47 ‘or corals’). Pearls (uapyaptrac) 
are mentioned in the NT in several places. They 
were and are much prized gems (1 Ti 2°, Rev 174). 
They were chosen by Christ as a type of that 
which was most precious, to be compared with the 
kingdom of heaven (Mt 13%). The verb nazam in 
Arab., coupled with Judu=‘ pearl,’ signifies ‘to 
string pearls.’ Coupled with shi‘r=‘ poetry,’ it 
means ‘to arrange verses.’ Thus poetry is com- 
pared with pearls. The Arab poets and authors 
ring innumerable changes on the names for pearls 
in characterizing their literary productions. Thus 
a poem is called ‘the Lone Pearl,’ or ‘The Precious 
Pearl,’ or ‘The String of Pearls,’ ete. Our Saviour 
warns us against giving that which is holy unto 
dogs, and casting our pearls before swine (Mt 7°). 
The instinct of Christian consciousness has usually 
interpreted pearls here as referring to the precious 
words of Divine revelation. This would be in 
strict accord with the Oriental usage above illus- 
trated. The gates of pearl (Rev 21”) are probably 
to be understood as mother of pearl. Separate 
pearls are the same in composition and origin as 
the shell, being formed by the gradual deposition 
of layers of the secretion of the oyster, Avicula 
margaritifera, L. They are usually deposited in 
the most fleshy parts, particularly within and 
around the adductor muscle. When the secretion 
of the oyster is morbidly increased, not only are 
separate pearls formed, but nodules and excres- 
cences of the same sort are produced on the inner 
surface of the shell. These are often detached and 
sold as pearls, but at a lower price. 
G. E. Post. 

PECULIAR.—The Heb. word ségullah (nbip) is 
used in Ex 19° of the people of Israel as God’s 
special possession and care, and it is translated in 
AV and RV ‘a peculiar treasure.’ It is applied to 
Israel in the same sense, but with ‘am (ay), ‘ people,’ 
prefixed in Dt 7° 147 2618. Ex 19° is echoed in Ps 
1354 ‘ For the Lord hath chosen Jacob unto himself, 
and Israel for his peculiar treasure’; and in Mal 3”, 
where the reference is transferred to the Israel of 
the future.* The origin of the word is unknown, 
and no form of its root is elsewhere found in the 
Bible, but its meaning is made clear by 1 Ch 29° 
and Ee 28, In the former passage David says that 
in addition to the public money to be used in the 
building of the temple, he has a prwate store which 
he is ready to hand over for the same purpose. 
‘We might say that it was the jiscus as distin- 
guished from the erarium, the privy purse as 
opposed to the public treasury’ (Lightfoot, Fresh 
Rev.” p. 264). In Ec 28 the reference is also to 
the ‘ peculiar treasure of kings.’ The ségullah is 
therefore that which is one’s own, that to which 
no one else has a claim. 

The LXX translators seem to have caught the 
meaning, but found it difficult to express in Greek. 
In 1 Ch 29° they use the verb repiroreio Bau (8 mepi- 
memrolnuat, ‘which I have saved up’); but that verb 
is unsuitable in the other places, and they appear 
to have coined an adj. wepiovovos,+ which (along 
with ads, ‘ people’) they use in Ex 19° 23” (not in 
the Heb. or Eng.), Dt 7° 14? 2618, and a subst. 
mepiovotacu.6s, Which they use in Ps 1354, Ec 28. In 
Mal 3” they use the subst. mepimolnows. The adj. 
meptovoros occurs twice in NT, (1) Tit 2! dads repi- 
ovovos, a verbal quotation from Dt 147; (2) 1 P 2%, 

* See Neubauer on ‘Expressions employed concerning Israel 
as a Chosen Nation,’ in Hapos. Times, vol. iii. (1891-92), p. 10. 

+ So also it is probable that éxsode10s, which is not found earlier 
than in the Lord’s Prayer (Mt 611, Lk 11%), was coined by the 
Evangelists, as similar compounds (érepoicios, ¢otos0s, bolototes, 
cuvovgsos) Were formed by eccles. Gr. writers. 
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in which, though a quotation from Ex 19° (where 
the LXX is also Aads wepiovovos), the expression 18 
Nads els mepurolnow (the same as in LXX of Mal 3”). 

Jerome (Op. vi. 725 f.) was puzzled with the zrep:- 
ovatos which he found in the LXX, and, discovering it 
nowhere else, he concluded, from an examination 
of the biblical passages and from the verb repietvax, 
to excel, that it expressed separation in the sense 
of superiority. But finding that Symmachus, who 
usually gives é£alperos for mepovovos, once used the 
Latin adj. peculiaris, he perceived that the true 
force of the Heb. and Gr. words is ‘separation to 
one’s self,’ and chose the words peculiwm and 
peculiaris as the usual translation, thus replacing 
the inadequate abundans of the Old Lat. by a 
singularly felicitous word. For peculiwm™ (whence 
adj. chilis) is a word of special significance in 
Roman society, being a person’s private purse, and 
especially the private property possessed by a son 
or daughter independently of their father, or by a 
slave independently of his master. 

Jerome did not always use this word. In Ex 195 he has in 
peculium, in Dt 76 142 2618 populus peculiaris, in 1 Ch 293 
peculium meum, and in Mal 317 in peculiwm. But in Ps 1354 he 
uses the more general im possessionem, and in Ee 28 simply 
substantias. In Tit 214he has populus acceptabilis, and in 1 P 29 
populus acquisitionis. These unsatisfactory renderings in the 
Vulg. NT are due, Lightfoot thinks, to the fact that the NT was 
translated first, and that only after its translation had Jerome 
recognized the value of the rendering suggested by Symmachus. 

We have no subst. in Eng. to correspond with 
the Lat. peculiwm, and even the adj. ‘peculiar’ seems 
not to have been available for Wyclif’s purpose, 
for he never uses it, though translating directly 
from the Vulgate. In Ex 19° he has ‘my propre 
tresour’ (but in 1388 ‘a specialte’), while in Dt 7& 
14? 2618 he has (and so Purvey, 1388) ‘a special 
people.’t It was Tindale, in his NT of 1526, who 
introduced ‘a peculiar people.’ He was followed, 
in Tit 24, by all the Eng. versions except the Rhem. 
(‘a people acceptable’), and in 1 P 2° by all except 
Cran. (‘a people whych are wonne’) and Rhem. 
(‘a people of purchase’). It is greatly to be 
regretted that the adj. ‘peculiar’ has lost its 
honourable meaning. Its earlier use may be illus- 
trated from Udall’s Lrasmus’ Paraphrase, i. fol. 
32, ‘ Every tree hath his peculyer and proper fruyte, 
which by the taste doeth declare the stocke’; 
Synode at Dort, p. 6, ‘The true cause of the free 
Election is the good pleasure of God . . . consist- 
ing herein, that out of the common multitude of 
sinners he culled out to himselfe, for his owne 

eculiar, some certaine persons, or men’; and 

nox, Works, iii. 13, ‘Seeke God, who isa peculiar 
Father to the faithfull, delivering them from all 
tribulations, not for their worthynesse, but for his 
own metcie. 

The Revisers have been divided on the propriety 
of retaining the word. In Tit 2'4, 1 P 29 ‘a peculiar 
people’ is changed into ‘a people for his (God’s) 
own possession.” But in Dt 7° ‘a special people’ is 
turned into ‘a peculiar people,’ and that phrase 
or ‘a peculiar treasure’ is retained in the OT 
wherever it occurs in AV. In 1 Ch 293 ‘mine own 
proper good’ becomes ‘a treasure of mine own’; 
and in Mal 3" the familiar ‘in that day when I 
make up my jewels’ of AV is changed into ‘in 
the day that-I do make, even a peculiar treasure’ 
(see JEWEL, Vol. ii. p. 655», § 5). 

The adj. ‘ peculiar’ occurs also in Wis 198 ‘ Serv- 


* Peculium is from pecus, cattle, that being the chief part of 
Dey in early Roman days. 
Wyclif’s and Purvey’s renderings in the other places : 
1 Ch 298 ‘Myne owne tresor’ (138s my proper Cael oe 
when we think of the origin of peeuliwm, and compare Eng. 
‘chattel,’ the same word, brings us very near the true meaning) ; 
Ps 1354 ‘into possessioun’; Ec 28 ‘substaunces’ (Purvey, ‘the 
castels’—a various spelling of ‘catels’ or aslip. Purvey uses 
‘castels’ for ‘tents’ in Ex 1420, but it seems to be found nowhere 
else in the sense of property); Mal 317 ‘into a special tresoure’; 
Tit 214 ‘a peple acceptable’; 1 P 29 * puple of purchasinge.’ : 
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ing [=observing] the peculiar commandments that 
were given unto them’ (vmnperofca rats ldlars ém- 
tayais, RV ‘ministering to thy several command- 
ments’); and RV introduces it into Wis 3/4 ‘ There 
shall be given him for his faithfulness a peculiar 
favour’ (rijs mlorews xdpis éxdexTH, AV ‘the special 
gift of faith’). This is the sense in which the 
word is used by Udall (quoted above) ; by Adams 
on 2P 15 ‘Woe to them that engross faith, that 
enclose God’s commons, that make that several 
and peculiar, which the Lord hath laid open and 
made common’; and by Herbert in the familiar 
lines from The Temple (§ 158, ‘ Judgment’)— 

‘ Almightie Judge, how shall poor wretches brook 

Thy dreadful look, 
Able a heart of iron to appall, 
When Thou shalt call 
For ev’ry man’s peculiar book?’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
PEDAHEL (x79, Sada7\).—The prince of Naph- 

tali, one of those who took part in dividing the 
land, Nu 34°. P. The name belongs to the late 
and artificial class which has so many representa- 
tives in P (ef. Gray, Heb. Proper Names, 198, 200, 
210, 310, and in Lxpos. Sept. 1897, p. 179 ff.). 


PEDAHZUR (1s715, Padac(c)ovp).—The father of 
Gamaliel, the prince of the tribe of Manasseh, at 
the time of the Exodus, Nu 12° 220 754. 59 1023, The 
question of the early or late character of such 
compound names, and of the early use by the 
Hebrews of Zur (=‘rock’) absolutely as a divine 
name will be found fully discussed by Hommel 
(AHT 300, 319f.), who affirms such use, and G. 
Buchanan Gray (Heb. Proper Names, 196, and 
especially in his criticism of Hommel in Ezpos. 
Sept. 1897, pp. 179 ff.), who denies it. See also art. 
Rock. J. A. SELBIE, 


PEDAIAH (7775 ‘J” has redeemed,’ 37:75 in 1 Ch 
27” ; the Sept. MSS have a great variety of forms ; 
Paad, Paradaud, etc., are probably corruptions of 
dadaié in which A has been mistaken for A).—1. 
Father of Joel, who was ruler under David over 
western Manasseh (1 Ch 27”, B Sadadaid, A addi, 
Luc. @adatas). So early an occurrence of a com- 
pound name in which one of the elements is 775 
can be paralleled from P only (Gray, Heb. Proper 
Names, 198f.). 2 Father of Zebidah, one of 
the wives of king Josiah (2K 23°, B ’Héeiy, 
A Wiceddi\d). Through his daughter he became 
great-grandfather of king Jehoiachin, one of whose 
sons has the same name (No. 8), accidentally it 
may be supposed (cf. Gray, Heb. Proper Names, 

. 6). It is stated that he was an inhabitant of 
Racal 8. Third son of Jehoiachin (Jeconiah), 
the captive (1 Ch 3% B Senédaias, A dadalas, Luc. 
Gada). Jehoiachin was probably still without 
children when he was taken to Babylon (2 K 
248; cf. his age given in v.%). Pedaiah’s birth 
may therefore be dated after his father’s release 
from prison in 561 (2 K 2577-*), His name (see 
meaning above) is appropriate to such circum- 
stances. In 1 Ch 3% he is named Zerubbabel’s 
father. Elsewhere Zerubbabel is his nephew, son 
of his brother Shealtiel (Hag, Ezr, Neh, Mt, Lk; 
also A and Bin 1Ch). It is more probable that 
there is an error in the text of 1 Ch than that 
Zerubbabel was merely Shealtiel’s legal son (Dt 
25°), being actually Pedaiah’s son by his brother’s 
widow. It is questionable if the child of a levirate 
marriage could be called son of the levir. If he 
were entered as such in family registers, the whole 
purpose of the custom would be nullified. 4, One 
of those who repaired the wall of Jerusalem at the 
instigation of Nehemiah (Neh 3% BA @adad, Lue. 
@adat). He belonged to the clan Parosh, which 
was an important part of the post-exilic community 
(Neh 78, Ezr 8*). He is contemporary with two 
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others of the same name (5 and 6), and all, pre- 
sumably, were resident in Jerusalem. Perhaps he 
is identical with the next following. 5. One of 
those who ‘stood beside’ Ezra when he read the 
Law to the people (Neh 84 @adalas, in 1 Es 944 
B @anadatos, A baddatos, Phaldeus). His position 
seems rather one of prominence in the community 
than of association with Ezra. 6. One of a com- 
mittee of four appointed by Nehemiah, on the 
occasion of his second visit, to receive and distri- 
bute the tithes and offerings of the people (Neh 
13% B dadad, AN Luc. Padad). He was a Levite, 
and evidently chosen to represent the interests of 
his class. There is no proof that he is identical 
with 5. Neither the priest nor the scribe who 
were his colleagues appear elsewhere. 7. An 
ancestor of Sallu, who was one of the Benjamite 
inhabitants of Jerusalem after the Exile (Neh 11’, 
B Gadd, A Luc. dada). He is put in the third 
generation before Sallu. In the version of the 
list contained in 1 Ch 9 Sallu’s ancestry is given 
differently, and Pedaiah’s name does not occur (v.’). 
W. B. STEVENSON. 

PEDIAS (B Iledlas, A Iladetas, AV Pelias), 1 Es 

9*4, a corruption of BEDEIAH, Ezr 10*. 


PEEL, PILL.— The origin of these verbs is 
severally pellis, skin, and pilus, hair; but they 
cannot be traced directly back to these separate 
sources, because the Old Fr. words peler and 
puler, from which they come, were confused in 
spelling before the Eng. words were formed. The 
confusion was made greater when the (probably) 
separate Lat. piare, to plunder, was adopted into 
French and English, and spelt indifferently ‘ pill’ 
or ‘peel.’ Brachet says that pier, in the sense 
of ‘rob,’ ‘plunder,’ was introduced into the Fr. 
language in the 16th cent. along with many other 
military words. We find its derivative ‘pillage,’ 
however, in Fabyan, Chron. i. 114. 

Peel is the AV spelling in Is 187 ‘a nation 
scattered and peeled,’ ‘a people scattered and 
peeled’ (utin znd, AVm ‘outspread and polished,’ 
RY ‘tall and smooth,’ RVm ‘dragged away and 
peeled’). Here ‘peel’ is probably taken in the 
sense proper to ‘pill,’ ¢.e. pull off the hair, for 
that is the primary meaning of the Heb. word. 
But the reference is to the Ethiopians, and as the 
Heb. verb comes usually to mean to polish (by 
stripping off superfluous hair), RV and most modern 
exegetes take the expression in the sense of 
‘polished,’ ‘bronzed,’ referring to the Ethiopians’ 
tawny skin. In Ezk 298 ‘Every head was made 
bald, and every shoulder was peeled’ (ayn ANe>5), 
the meaning is more primary, ‘laid bare’ by the 
chafing of a burden (Amer. RV ‘ worn’). 

Pill is the spelling in Gn 30°78 (of the rods in 
which Jacob ‘pilled white strakes’), where the 
meaning is clearly to pull off the skin. RV spells 
‘peeled.’ Pill occurs also in To 11% ‘When his 
eyes began to smart, he rubbed them; and the 
whiteness pilled away from the corners of his eyes’ 
(€derlcOn, RV ‘scaled’), and 1 Mac 1m. for AV 
text ‘ pulled off’ (édémice, RV ‘ scaled’). 

Shake! uses ‘peel’ in the sense of stripping off 
the bark (‘ pill’ of Gn 30°7- °°), as Mer. of Ven. I. ili. 
85, ‘ The skilful shepherd peel’d me certain wands’; 
and in the sense of plucking off the hair, 1 Henry VJ. 
I. iii. 30, ‘ Peel’d priest.’ He uses ‘pill’ only in the 
sense of rob: Timon, Iv. i. 12— 

‘Large-handed robbers your grave masters are, 
And pill by law.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 
PEEP.—To peep in Is 8% 10™ (Ayan, Pilp. ptep. 
of mas; LXX xKevodoyelv, dvrevrrety) is not to chirp 
(as RV), but to cheep, @¢. it expresses not the 
cheerful contented note of little birds, but the 
feeble cry of nestlings. It is an imitative word, 
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and is used also of a mouse’s cry, as Purchas, 
Pilgrimage, 357, ‘ Hee procuring such peace in the 
East (saith Vopiscus) that a rebellious Mouse was 
not heard to peepe.’ In Sir 21% ‘peep’ is used in 
its mod. sense, ‘A fool will peep in at the door into 
the house’ (wapax’mrec: ef. Jn 20°, 1 P 1). So Jer 
6! Cov. ‘A plage and a greate misery pepeth out 
from the North.’ J. HASTINGS. 


PEKAH (nps, LXX @dkcee, Assyr. Pakahu) was 
the son of Remaliah. The name in full form was 
probably snnpp, the same as that of his predecessor. 
Following the current OT significations of the 
verb np», the name would signify either (a) 
‘ Jehovah hath beheld [di¢. opened his eyes upon] 
(me)’; see 2 K 4° 19!6, Jer 32, Zec 124, Job 14°, and 
cf, ayy mm and Assyr. proper name Bilimurani, 
‘Bel hath beheld me’; or (0) far more probably 
‘Jehovah hath opened (my eyes)’; cf. Gn 21”, 
2K 617-2, The omission of the Divine name as 
subject is illustrated in the case of Ahaz 
(=Ahaziah), Nathan (=Nethaniah, El-Nathan), 
which stands for j2 717703 ; ef. Marduk-apla-iddin(a) 
and other Assyrian parallels which further ex- 
emplify the omission of the object in the ab- 
breviated form of the proper name. See the illus- 
trations which have been collected in Schrader, 
COT ii. p. 326, by the present writer. 

Pekah, son of Remaliah, was of obscure parent- 
age, to which Isaiah refers with a touch of satire 
(74). The story of his brief but important reign 
is told in the short extract 2 K 1577, Twenty 
years are ascribed to him, but chronological con- 
siderations based on the data of the Assyrian 
annalistic inscriptions, and the Canon of Rulers, 
can assign him a reign of only about three years 
(736-733). Comp. Schrader, COT ii. p. 321 ff., and 
art. CHRONOLOGY OF THE OT in vol. i. p. 401 f. 

Pekah was captain of Pelsahiah’s Gileadite body- 
guard, and held the important confidential post of 
Shalish* near the king’s person. This gave him 
unusual opportunities, when with fifty chosen men 
he compassed the destruction of king Pekahiah. 
We are left in entire ignorance as to the circum- 
stances which led to this violent act (2 K 15%), and 
the text is, moreover, far from certain.+ All that 
we definitely know is that it took place at Samaria, 
probably in the stronghold of the royal palace. 

It is possible, however, in the light of subsequent 
as well as preceding events, to frame an adequate 
theory for the motives of state policy which under- 
lay Pekah’s conspiracy. 

The history of Israel and Judah from the days 
of the disruption downwards was largely deter- 
mined by the lines of foreign policy. While Syria 
was the most formidable foe, and Egypt remained 
quiescent, the problems of this policy were not 
complex. Resistance or unwilling submission to 
Syria was the keynote of Israel’s foreign policy 
in the reigns of Baasha, Omri, and Ahab. But 
in the reign of the last-mentioned monarch the 
formidable power of Aram (Syria) was dwarfed 
by the rising might of Assyria awakening from its 
slumber of centuries (see art. AHAB). In the reign 
of the Assyrian king Ramman-nirari 111. the power 
of Syria was broken, never more to recover its 
former vitality. From this time forth the chief 
menace to the security of all the Palestinian states 
was the advancing (though occasionally quiescent) 
power of Assyria. Now, just as Napoleon I. in 


* See art. ‘Chariot’ in this Dict. and in Encycl. Bibl., and 
also ‘ Army.’ 

+ Cf. Stade, Gesch. i. p. 588, n. 1. 

t We have no alternative but to follow the MT at this point ; 
LXX tveyriov oizov is an obvious corruption of the text és &yrpoy 
cizov. Of. the closely parallel 1 K/1618, Klostermann in place of 
)2) JIN nN would read 733 nND YDIN NN, evidently based 
on the LXX 200 cay tetpaxecioy and OY ?1 °33 of the Heb. 
text in the latter part of the verse. 
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his career of conquest (lixe the kings of France 
who preceded him) profited by a disunited Germany 
and a disunited Italy, so the successive monarchs 
who reigned in Nineveh reaped an abundant 
harvest from the divided and too often mutually 
hostile policies of the Palestinian states. Only 
for a brief period near the close of his career did 
Ahab pursue the only intelligent principle of self- 
preservation against the peril (which was then some- 
what distant from Israel), viz. alliance with Syria 
against the Assyrian foe. This sound course of 
action was abandoned at the close of Ahab’s life, 
as the result of a humiliating defeat at the hands 
of Assyria ; and the fatal and short-sighted policy 
of selfish isolation, and even of compliance by 
means of tribute to the Assyrian power, was pur- 
sued in succession by Jehu, in all probability by 
Jeroboam I1., and also, as we know definitely from 
both Assyrian and Hebrew records, by Menahem. 
Pekah and his contemporary Rezin,* king of 
Syria, had the intelligence to perceive that it was 
only through a common policy pursued by the 
allied Palestinian states that the formidable power 
of Tiglath-pileser 111. could be checked. Accord- 
ingly we may regard it as probable that the 
insurrection against the son of Menahem was sus- 
tained by the deep discontent aroused by his con- 
tinuance of his father’s policy of subservience and 
tributary vassalage to Assyria. Whether this 
insurrection was fomented by an Egyptian party, 
as Kittel + supposes, we consider very doubtful. 
For Egypt at that time (viz. the close of the 23rd 
and the brief 24th dynasty) was hardly in a position 
to give any practical support to the patriotic op- 
ponents of Assyria. Six years later, during the 
strong rule of the Ethiopian Sabaco (Shabaka), 
Egypt rose into a position of much greater strength, 
and endeavoured to control the course of Western 
Asian politics. Two parties then arose in Ephraim 
as well as in Judah which favoured the claims re- 
spectively of Assyria and of Egypt. See HosHma. 
Jotham was the monarch who reigned in Judah 
at the time when the alliance was concluded 
between Pekah king of Ephraim and Rezin of 
Damascus against Assyria. We read nothing of 
overtures made to Jotham to join this confederacy. 
It is not improbable, however, that they were 
made. Jotham, as we may certainly suppose, 
declined to join the alliance, deeming the policy 
of neutrality to be safest. Accordingly the armies 
of Damascus and Samaria were united against 
Judah in order to coerce the latter into compli- 
ance. In the midst of the campaign Jotham died, 
and was succeeded by the youthful Ahaz. By this 
time, if not before, Philistia had joined the coali- 
tion. Pekah, during the reign of Ahaz, assumed 
the offensive, and moved with his army against the 
capital of Judah itself. Meanwhile his ally, Rezin, 
was carrying on operations in the east and south- 
east of Judah, in the trans-Jordanic country, 
Elath, the port in the Red Sea, a valuable outlet 
for the commerce which passed into and from the 
Red Sea, was wrested from Ahaz by the successful 
arms of Rezin (2 K 16°). See art. ELATH. 
Jerusalem was now closely invested by the 
beleaguering force of the Ephraimites. 2Ch 28%15 
containing a beautiful episode in which the prophet 
Oded plays a conspicuous part, but containing also 
characteristic exaggerations of numerical detail, 
must be placed in a secondary rank of historic 
record. The graphic scene described in Is 7 need 
not detain us, as it properly belongs to the reign of 
Ahaz (see AHAZ). It was proposed by the hostile 
_*LXX ‘Pancody and Assyr. Ragunnwu clearly indicate that 
})S7 is the true and original form of the name (signifying * good 
pleasure,’ ‘ grace,’ or ‘ favour’). 
+ Gesch. ae ial aera S cee tr. ii. 338]. 
ara oar eyer, Gesch. alten Agyptens, p. 343; McCurdy, 
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coalition to place a son of Tab-él on the throne of 
Judah. The parallelism with ben Remaliah would 
lead us to suppose (1) that Rezin (or perhaps his 
brother) is meant, and (2) that Tab-él was an 
obscure personage. Winckler (Alttest. Unters. 
pp. 73-76) considers that TAb-él (=T4b-RammAén) 
reigned in Damascus c. 773-740. The Judean king 
in his extremity paid no heed to Isaiah’s inspirit- 
ing counsels ‘not to fear nor let his heart be soft 
because of the two stumps of smoking firebrands, 
Rezin and the son of Remaliah,’ but despatched 
envoys to Tiglath-pileser tendering abject sub- 
mission, and conveying a rich tribute in money. 
The Assyrian monarch soon turned his conquering 
legions towards the Palestinian states (B.C. 734). 
His heavy hand was first felt by Damascus. Rezin 
was overpowered, and lost his life. For Israel the 
results were overwhelming and disastrous. The 
kingdom was shorn of its northern and trans- 
Jordanic(?) provinces. Isaiah, with that marvellous 
literary power of description, 


“With hue like that when some great painter dips 
His pencil in the gloom of earthquake and eclipse,’ 


portrays for us in graphic and lurid touches the 
onward march of those marshalled hosts of 
Tiglath-pileser’s army of invasion. ‘Behold, hastily, 
swiftly he cometh. There is none that is weary 
or stumbleth. He stumbleth not nor sleepeth. The 
girdle of his loins is never loosed, nor the thong of 
his sandals rent—whose arrows are sharp, and all 
his bows bent ; whose horses’ hoofs are accounted 
as flint, and his wheels like the whirlwind. His roar 
is like that of the lioness; he roareth like the young 
lions, moaning and catching the prey and carrying 
it off safe, and there is none to rescue. And at that 
time there is moaning over it like the moaning of 
the sea; and if one looketh to the earth, behold, 
oppressive darkness !’ (Is 576-3), * 

In the annals of Tiglath-pileser we read the fol- 
lowing brief details from a seriously mutilated in- 
seription:t—‘ The town Gilfead]. . . Abel[Maacha] 
which are above the land Beth Omri (Samaria) 
. . . the broad, I smote in its entire extent into 
the territory of Assyria, and placed my officers as 
viceroys over them.t Hanno of Gaza, who had 
taken to flight in fear of my weapons, fled into the 
land of Egypt. GazaI captured ; its possessions, 
its gods I carried away captive... The land 
Beth Omri (Samaria), the whole of its inhabitants, 
together with their booty, I carried off to Assyria. 
Pekah their king, I slew. Hoshea (Ausi) I ap- 
pointed as ruler over them.’ 

So perished ‘like a chip on the water’s surface’ 
(Hos 107) another ill-fated king of Ephraim. The 
Deuteronomic redactor paints him in the dark and 
monotonous hues of the long line of Jeroboam ben 
Nebat’s successors. This may be interpreted to 
mean that he was tolerant of the religious condi- 
tions which prevailed during the middle of the 
8th cent. The numerous high places or baméth, 
where Jehovah was worshipped, fostered modes of 
cultus which closely approximated to those of the 
Canaanite baalim. The oracles of the prophet 
Hosea, which clearly belong to the Ephraimite 
kingdom, vividly depict the disorders that pre- 

* This was probably written by the prophet as a reminiscence 
of what he had actually experienced by personal observation or 
learned from eye-witnesses of the events of B.c. 734. The date 
of the oracle is probably B.c. 726. See article Hosuna, and foot- 
note +, p. 426 in vol. ii. 

+ Schrader, KIB ii. p. 30. 

t The towns Iyyon, Abel-beth-Maacah, Kadesh, and Janoah 
(2 K 1529, of. 1 K 1520 911) appear to have all belonged to Galilee 
and Naphtali. Janoah is evidently a different place from that 
of the same name in Jos 166, Kittel identifies it with Jenoam 
(Jenuiamu of the Egyptian records; see Miller, Asien w. 
Europa, p. 394), an Israelite frontier town towards Tyre. 
Benzinger would delete Gilead from the text (perhaps ditto- 
graphy). III Rawl. 10. 2, lines 17 foll. . . . ti(mahazu) Ga-al 
. . . [A]-bi-il is all we have to guide us. 
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vailed during the reign of Pekah. Chapters 4 and 
also 6 and 7 present a lurid picture of the social 
evils of the time. Gilead, we are told, ‘is a city 
of them that work iniquity, it is tracked with 
blood-stains. As robber bands lie in wait for a 
man, so the company of priests murder on the way 
to Shechem’ (61°). In ch. 4 the prophet rebukes 
the lying and stealing, the murder and bloodshed ; 
while among all classes of society the grossest 
forms of sensuality and superstition prevailed 
(vv.12. 18) ; see article HOSEA. 

Winckler (Gesch. Isr. pp. 92-95) would place the 
latter part of the prophetic activity of Amos as 
late as the reign of Pekah on account of the re- 
ferences to the dismemberment of Israel in 32. 
Moreover, LXX read wx in place of aN in Vv. 
Perhaps, however, it is not necessary to bring his 
oracles down to a later date than B.C. 738. 

OweEN C. WHITEHOUSE. 

PEKAHIAH (Anpp ‘ J” has opened’ ; B @axeotas, A 
Paxelas, Luc. Paxerd).—King of Israel for two years, 
son and successor of Menahem (2 K 15226), Two 
dates fixed by Assyrian records determine with 
unusual closeness the years of his reign. The 
inscriptions of Tiglath-pileser 111. show that Mena- 
hem was alive in 738, and that Pekahiah’s suc- 
cessor, Pekah, was dethroned in 734-733. It follows 
in all probability that the years 737 and 736 include 
the whole or the greater part of Pekahiah’s reign. 
The synchronism of 2K 15% is improbable. It is 
unlikely that Azariah of Judah was living in 737, 
since Ahaz was king in 734 and the reign of 
Jotham comes between.—The internal condition 
of Israel in this reign has all its features in common 
with Hosea’s general picture of the period (see 
HosEA). Nor can there be any doubt what the 
critical question of foreign policy was,—whether 
the attitude to Assyria should be one of sub- 
mission, or one of resistance in co-operation with 
other Syrian states. The absence of Tiglath- 
pileser in the north allowed time for negotiation 
and debate. Pekahiah’s assassination by his mili- 
tary adjutant or attendant may have been planned 
in consequence of his opposition to war with Assyria. 
Possibly Rezin of Damascus was cognizant of the 
plan, and sanctioned it as a means of bringing Israel 
and Damascusinto line. The text relating the event 
is now corrupt (2 K 15%). The usurper seems to have 
employed a force of Gileadites, which was probably 
sufficient to secure Samaria and so accomplish the 
revolution. It is not clear whether ‘Argob’ and 
‘ Arieh’ were defenders or assailants of the king. 
The name Argob suggests that the words were 
originally some statement about the Gileadites (cf. 
Stade, Geschichte, i. 588). 

The Lucianic recension of the LXX assigns 10 years to Pekah- 
jah’s reign. It has been observed that 2 K 171 implies the 
same duration. From the 2nd year of Azariah to the 12th 
of Ahaz is 80 years according to the Hebrew chronology, and 
this demands 10 years of Pekahiah’s to be added to the 20 of 
Pekah, Klostermann (Bticher Sam. u. Kén.) accepts 10 years 
as the proper figure. But this cannot be harmonized with the 
data of the Assyrian inscriptions, It originated in a system 
which endeavoured to equalize the sum of the reigns of the 
Israelite kings with the sum of the reigns of the Judean 
kings (Benzinger, Kénige, p. xxf.). _ See preceding article. 

W. B. STEVENSON. 

PEKOD (1\p2; Ezk 23% B axodx, A xal Povd ; 
Jer 50 [Gr. 27]2 B ékxdlxyoov, connecting with 
verb 7p5).—The name of an important tribe and of 
the place it occupied in Lower Babylonia. The 
passage in Jer 50” is called by Orelli (Com. on Jer. 
ad loc.) & symbolical name (cf. RVm ‘visitation ) 
of Chaldeean-Babylonia. But we find in the Assyr. 
inscriptions, notably those of Sargon, a thrifty 
people dwelling near the mouth of the Uknu river, 
called Pukidu (cf. Sargon’s Annals, lines 233, 265, 
269, ete.). Tiele (Bad.-Assyr. Gesch, 222, 236) 
regards them as an Aram. people. They were at 
times allies of the Elamites, and gave the Assyrian 
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kings great trouble in ruling Lower Babylonia 
(cf. Delitzsch, Paradies, p. 240; Schrader, COT ii. 
pp. 117, 120; Winckler, Gesch. Bab. u. Assyr. 223, 
283; Maspero, Passing of Empires, 119, 191, 230, 
256, 306, 416; and art. KOA). IrA M. PRICE. 


PELAIAH.—1. (ms; B apd, A badrad) a son of 
Elioenai, a descendant of David, 1 Ch 3%. 2. (mss) 
a Levite who helped Ezra to expound the law to 
the people, Neh 8‘ (LXX om.). His name or that 
of his family occurs also in the list of those who 
sealed the covenant, Neh 10!° (B om., A ®edecd). 


PELALIAH (mbbs ; AS°&? @adradid, Luc. Padda- 
dlas).—A priest in the time of Nehemiah, Neh 11”. 


The Syr. has LXae i.e. Pelaiah; the other ver- 
sions support the MT. 


PELATIAH (7:25 and snyybs).—4. (SaArias) one of 
the princes of the people, mentioned by Ezekiel as 
seen by him in vision standing at the east gate of 
the Lorp’s house, Ezk 111. He died, as the pro- 
phet delivered his message, v.¥%. It is difficult to 
decide whether Pelatiah’s death is to be understood 
as actual or merely symbolical, and what relation, 
if actual, it bears to the form in which Ezekiel’s 
vision is narrated (see Davidson or Bertholet, ad 
loc.). 2. (B Parerri, A Paddercd) a grandson of 
Zerubbabel, 1 Ch 374. 3. (B badaerrid, A Paderrid) 
one of the 500 Simeonites who smote the Amalekites 
of Mt. Seir, 1 Ch 4%, 4, (@ad71d) one of those who 
sealed the covenant, Neh 10”. 


PELEG (abp).—One of the two sons of Eber, the 
other being JOKTAN (wh. see), Gn 10 111° (Sdrex) 
=1Ch 19 (Bom., A drex) 2 (B Barex, A Pdrdex), 
ef. Lk 3% (S4Xex, whence AV Phalec). In Gn 10” 
a characteristic etymology is given for the name by 
J, ‘Peleg, for in his days the earth was divided 
(niphlégah).’ ‘The earth’ here should probably be 
taken to mean ‘the population of the earth,’ as in 
11 (so Dillmann), and the ‘ dividing’ to refer to the 
narrative in 11-* of the confusion of tongues and 
the dispersion of men ‘over the face of all the 
earth.’ 
to the original J, but to a redactor of the same 
school (Rs, so Budde and Kuenen). The name 
Peleg has been sought by some (e.g. Knobel) in 
Phalga, a place at the junction of the Chaboras 
with the Euphrates, by Lagarde (Orientalia, ii. 50) 
in al-Falj on the road between Basra and Yemféma, 
and by Sprenger (Geog. Arab. 233, 294) in el-Falay 
in Yemfma. he common noun peleg in Heb. 
means ‘a watercourse,’ and Peleg might appropri- 
ately enough be the designation of a people dwell- 
ing in a land furrowed by watercourses, whether in 
Babylonia or N, Arabia. J. A. SELBIE. 


PELET (vb=).—1. A son of Jahdai, 1 Ch 24 (B 
@dnex, t.e. Peleg, A badder). 2. A Benjamite chief 
who joined David at Ziklag, 1 Ch 12° (B Iw@dAnr, 
A ®a\d77). 


PELETH (nbz).—1. A Reubenite, the father of 
On, Nu 161, JE (@adé0). The MT is certainly 
corrupt; we should probably read Pallu instead 
of Peleth. See art. KORAH, p. 12%. 2, A Jerah- 
meelite, 1 Ch 2% (B Oded, A Pane). 


PELETHITES.—See CHERETHITES. 


PELICAN.—The word nxp k@ath is usually 
derived from the root sip k@’=‘to vomit,’ corre- 
sponding with the Arab. k@’a. The ka@ath is ‘the 
vomiter.’ It was interdicted as food (Lv 118, 
Dt 147). It inhabited the wilderness (Ps 102 
1272 =‘ uninhabited place’). It is one of the 


In all probability the remark is due, not. 
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creatures that were to be found in the ruins of 
Edom (Is 34") and Nineveh (Zeph 2%). Unfortu- 
nately the LXX gives us no help, but on the contrary 
confuses us by translating it at Lv 1178 mehexdy, 
Dt 14.7 carapdxrns (AV and RV in both ‘ pelican’), 
Is 34" dpvea, Zeph 24 xayartéwy (AV both ‘ cormor- 
ant,’ AVm and RV ‘ pelican’), Ps 102° redexdv (AV 
and RV ‘pelican’). The weight of scholarship is 
in favour of ‘pelican,’ which suits the idea of an 
unclean bird, and is a bird of uninhabited places 
(wilderness). As to its being in ruins, it could 
well inhabit the marshes near the site of Nineveh. 
As regards Edom, where there is little water, this 
bird typifies desolation, and the absence of man 
(see BITTERN). 

The pelican belongs to the order Steganopodes, 
family Pelicanide, to which the cormorant also 
belongs. Two species are found in Palestine and 
Syria — Pelecanus onicrotalus, L., the roseate or 
white pelican; and P. erispus, Brush, the Dal- 
matian pelican. Both have white plumage, the 
former with a roseate tinge. The legs of the 
former are greenish-black, the pouch yellow, and 
irides crimson; of the latter the legs and pouch 
are flesh colour, and irides greyish-white. They 
are 5-6 feet long from the tip of the bill to the 
end of the tail. The bill is from 16-18 inches long. 
Under the lower mandible is a pouch which will 
hold several gallons. In this pouch it stores food 
for itself and its young. Pelicans are abundant in 
the swamps of the Jordan Valley and the Orontes, 
and seen frequently in other regions of Palestine 
and Syria. Their breeding-places are in_ the 
remotest parts of the swamps. The attitude of 
the pelican when at rest is singularly listless and 
melancholy. It leans its head against its breast 
and stands motionless until hunger compels it to 
activity. It then flies 30-40 feet above the sur- 
face of the water, turns its head with one eye 
downwards, and, when it sees a fish sufficiently 
near the surface, swoops down upon it, and rarely 
fails to seize it. It immediately stores it away 
in its pouch, and proceeds to fish for more until 
its receptacle isfull. It often fishes as far as twenty 
miles out at sea. It then not infrequently retires 
inland to a lonely spot, and sits in the melancholy 
attitude above described until it has digested its 
enormous meal. This is the Psalmist’s sad ‘ pelican 
of the wilderness.’ The pelican is called by the 
Arabs ’abu jerdb=‘the father of a pouch,’ and 
hausal=‘a pouch,’ and in Egypt bega’. 

G. E. Post. 

PELISHTIM.—RVm of Gn 104=PHILISTINES 
(which see). 


PELONITE, THE ($57; in 1 Ch 112” B 6 Gerwvel, 
A 6 Padd\wvi; in v.85 Bé Dedwvel, A 6 Peddwvi ; in 
1 Ch 27° B A 6 ék @addovs).—T wo of David’s heroes 
are thus described (1 Ch 1177-5), viz. Helez and 
Ahijah. In 2S 23° the former is called ‘the Paltite,’ 
and, though the LXX A in that passage agrees 
with the reading of the Chronicler, it is probable 
that the MT has preserved the better text. This 
view is confirmed by the fact that, in the case of 
the second hero, the reading of 1 Ch 11% (any 
‘x55n) is clearly a mutilation of the fuller text 
preserved in 28 23% (san Sonny y2 ody ‘ Eliam 
the son of Ahithophel the Gilonite’). We must 
therefore read ‘ Helez the Paltite’ in 1 Ch 11” 2729: 
the addition ‘ of the children of Ephraim’ (osx 32-7) 
27!) not improbably conceals the gentilic name, 


J. F. STENNING. 
PEN.—See WRITING. 


PENCIL occurs only once in the Bible, Is 4413 
(RV). The first four clauses of this verse, which 
deseribes the making of an idol, read in MT wan 
ITNT) ABN niysPs Avy? v2 INM IR m3 OY; the 
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LXX has ékdeEdpevos réxtwv Evrov eorynoev adrd év 
Mérpw, Kal év Kody épvOuicev add, which, as Cheyne 
points out, implies a reading nq13 wasn py won ana 
wan’ ayspps1; RV ‘The carpenter stretcheth out a 
line (AV ‘his rule’), he marketh it out with a 
pencil (AV ‘line’), he shapeth (AV ‘fitteth’) it 
with planes, and he marketh it out with the com- 
passes’ (AV ‘compass’). In the first clause RV 
‘line,’ z7.e. measuring line, is decidedly to be pre- 
ferred to AV ‘rule’ as the tr. of 1p (cf. 2 K 218, Is 
2817 341, Jer 31°°, Zee 16, and see art. LINE). The 
meaning of the word 1 in the second clause is 
quite uncertain. It is a dz. \ey., and quite possibly 
a corrupt reading. Cheyne (SBOT, ‘Isaiah,’ p. 
137) thinks the final 1 is doubtful, and he suggests 
(comparing the Aram. root »10=/ineavit) that we 
should read mw (with the meaning ‘stylus’), 
although he notes that this word in Lv 1978 means 
a cutting in the flesh. Gritz boldly reads wn. 
P. Haupt, in an editorial note in SBOT, ad loc., 
thinks that nan». ‘with the compass’ (he prefers 
the sing.) should be read after 152, and taken as 
an explanatory gloss of the latter. If sered= 
‘compass,’ he suggests a connexion with the Assyr. 
sirdu, ‘yoke.’ The Babylonian use of compasses 
is described by him in a note in ‘ Ezekiel’ (SBOT), 
p. 100f. Other explanations come nearer the RV 
‘pencil,’ e.g. ‘red chalk’ (Kimchi, Vitr. ; ef. RVm 
‘red ochre’), Reissstift (Siegfried-Stade, Dillmann- 
Kittel, and V. Ryssel [in Kautzsch’s AT]), Rothel 
(Nowack, Lehrb. der Heb. Arch. i. 246). 
J. A. SELBIE. 

PENDANT occurs twice in the Bible, but both 
times RV only. The, first instance is Jg 86, 
where the word (Heb. niny3, LXX B orpayyadtdes, 
AY ‘collars’) is used of one of the ornaments worn 
by the Midianites who were conquered and spoiled 
by Gideon ; the other is Is 3° (Heb. niny3, LXX 
xdbeua, AV ‘chains’) in a list of articles of female 
attire. In both passages the reference appears to 
be to ear-drops (so Cheyne, ‘Isaiah,’ in PB), the 
Heb. nétiphéth being, perhaps, equivalent to Arab. 
natafat, a small clear pear] resembling a drop of 
water, or a bead of gold or silver of a spherical or 
elongated form, fastened to the lobe of the ear. 
See Moore, Judges, ad loc. J. A. SELBIE. 


PENIEL (5x35 only in Gn 32%, LXX Eidos G¢08), 
elsewhere PENUEL (5y:38). — This name appears 
on three occasions only, in connexion respectively 
with Jacob, Gideon, and Jeroboam. The word 
means ‘face of God,’ and is traced in Gn 32° to 
the fact that Jacob had there seen God ‘face to 
face.’ Perhaps a different derivation is alluded to 
in 33° (Wellh. JDTh, xxi. 435). It has been sug- 
gested (see Merrill, Hast of the Jordan, p. 392) that 
the name may have been originally given to some 
projecting rock in whose contour a face was seen. 
We may compareStrabo’s (xvi. 2. 15f.) Qe0b rpécwrov, 
The place was east of the Jordan, and somewhere on 
the line of the Jabbok. It was a city whose chief 
feature was a strong tower or castle (Jg 8°"), 
which at a much later period was rebuilt a ero- 
boam (1 K 12”), These facts show that Penuel 
had considerable strategic importance. It was a 
great tribe from the eastern desert that invaded 
Palestine and were driven back to their homes by 
Gideon (Jg¢ 6ff.). These invaders always entered the 
lowlands, that is, the plain of Esdraelon, and there 
was a main road from the Jordan Valley eastward 
by which they came and returned. On this road the 
castle of Penuel was designed to be a protection. 
Suecoth, now Zell Deir‘ Alla, was on this road, and 
Penuel was in the hills not far beyond it. Such 
desert people never go over mountains when there 
is a good valley route open to them. 

In the valley of the Jabbok, 4 miles from Suc- 
coth, two sharp hills, called Tulul edh-Dhahab, 


and covered with ancient ruins, rise to a height of 
250 ft. ‘Whether approached from the west or 
the east, or looked down upon from the mountains 
above them, they form very striking objects. . .. 
On one side of the eastern hill a strong wall of 
massive stones runs from the summit to the foot. 
... The platform of the ‘“‘tower” or castle was 
supported by a wall, the remains of which are 15 
or 20 ft. high, which extends to a distance of over 
100 ft. These substantial structures, considering 
the size of the stones employed, must have been 
built at great expense. The stones are unhewn 
blocks, and appear to date from a remote period’ 
(Merrill, Hast of the Jordan, pp. 390-392). That 
these desert invaders did not climb over mountains, 
that they followed a valley route, that the easy 
and main route to the\ East was through the 
valley of the Jabbok, and that at a certain point 
on this road these ruin-crowned hills exist at no 
great distance from Succoth,—all this seems to indi- 
cate them as the most probable site for Penuel. 
S. MERRILL. 

PENINNAH (7335 ‘ pearl’ or ‘red coral’; Pevvdva ; 
Phenenna).—The second wife of Elkanah, the 
father of Samuel. Despite the fact that Peninnah 
had borne him children, while Hannah, her rival 
or fellow-wife, was childless, the latter was the 
more favoured by Elkanah ; and this was doubtless 
the cause of the ill-will displayed by Peninnah 
towards her (1 S 1”), J. F. STENNING. 


PENKNIFE (7557 syn ‘the knife of the scribe’; 
LXX 76 Evpdv rod ypaywaréws [Symm. substitutes 
outdn for Evpév]).—Mentioned only in Jer 36”, where 
king Jehoiakim cut up Baruch’s roll of Jeremiah’s 
prophecies. Orientals use a reed pen in writing 
(calamus, Arab. kdldm), and always carry a knife 
for the purpose of mending it. Penknives are 
made in Damascus and in many of the villages of 
Lebanon ; they are without spring backs, and are 
like miniature razors. W. CARSLAW. 


PENNY.—See MongY, p. 4287. 
( 


PENSION.—Only 1 Es 4° ‘He commanded to 
give all that kept the city pensions and wages’ 
(kAjpous, AVm ‘portions of land,’ RV ‘lands’). 
This is one of the ‘archaisms’ which Scrivener 
(Par. Bible, p. lxv) blames the AV translators of 
the Apocr. for retaining. It is first found in the 
Geneva version, and is used in the orig. sense of 
‘payment’ (Lat. pensio). This wider sense of the 
word is seen in Robinson’s translation of More’s 
Utopia (Lumby’s ed. i. p. 50, Lupton’s ed. p. 83), 
‘An other cummeth in wyth his v. egges, and 
advyseth ... to bringe to theyr parte certeyne 
peers of hys courte for greate pensions’ (Lat. certa 
pensione). J. HASTINGS. 


PENTATEUCH.—See HEXATEUCH. 


PENTECOST. — This term, adopted from the 
Gr., means ‘ fiftieth’ (4 revrnxoorh, scil. huépa), and 
was applied by Greek-speaking Jews, as Dwnq 37 
Diy was by the rabbis: to the second of the three 
chief Heb. festivals, because it fell (Lv 23°74) on 
the fiftieth day after the offering of the barley-sheaf 
during the feast of unleavened bread (To 2!, 2 Mac 
1282; Jos. Ant. Ill. x. 6, XII. vill. 4, XIV. xiii. 4, 
XVI. X. 2, BJ It. iii. 1, vi. v. 3; Philo, de Septen. 
§ 21, see also de Decal. §30; in NT Ac 2! 20%, 
1 Co 168). In OT it is called ‘the feast of harvest, 
the first-fruits of thy labours’ (Ex 23! wyp0 an 
wvyp a2, LXX éopriy Oepicuod mpwroyervnudrwy Tay 
épywy cov); ‘the feast of weeks, of the first-fruits of 
wheat harvest’ (Ex 34% pwn ry¥p 2a nvay an, LXX 
€opriy éBdouddwr ; so also Dt 16, 2 Ch 81), and ‘the 
day of the first-fruits’ (Nu 2876 o-paza oh, DXX 77 
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nuépe Tov véwv); while the later Jews also denom- 
inated it myy, Aram. smyy (Jos. Ant. I. x. 6 
(Gr. dcap0d) ; Mishna, Arach. il. 3, Chag. ii. 4, Rosh 
hash. i. 2; Targ. on Nu 28°), a term meaning 
‘solemn assembly’ (2 K 10%, Is 10”, Jer 9? etc.), 
but applied in OT to the closing day of the feasts 
of unleavened bread and tabernacles (Lv 23°, Nu 
29, Dt 168, 2 Ch 7%, Neh 88; RVm ‘closing 
festival,’ not as AVm ‘restraint’), and hence 
applied also to Pentecost as the closing festival of 
the harvest season. Jos. inaccurately says (Ant. 
Il. x. 6) that nqyy. signifies (onuaive) Pentecost. 

In the Heb. legislation, the titles ‘feast of har- 
vest’ and ‘day of jirst-frwits’ indicate that this 
festival was fundamentally an agricultural one, 
expressing gratitude to God for the returns from 
the labours of the field. It celebrated specifically 
the wheat harvest (Ex 34), the last of the cereals 
to ripen in Palestine. It marked, therefore, 
the closing of the grain harvest, as the feast of 
tabernacles (or ingathering) celebrated especially 
the return from oliveyards and vineyards as well as 
the close of the husbandman’s labours as a whole 
(Dt 16%), This of itself implies that the feast fell 
in the late spring or early summer ; and, since the 
Israelites became agricultural only after entering 
Canaan, it could not have been pre-Mosaic, but was 
established with a view to the settlement in the 
promised land (Ex 34? [JE], Lv 23!° [H] ete.). On 
the other hand, the title ‘feast of weeks’ already 
given it in Ex 34% [JE], as well as the general 
description of the time of its observance in Dt 16° 
(‘Seven weeks shalt thou number unto thee: from 
the time thou beginnest to put the sickle to the 
standing corn shalt thou begin to number seven 
weeks,’ RV), find their definite explanation in Ly 
23°21, From the latter we learn (1) that the 
beginning of the harvest season was celebrated 
during the feast of unleavened bread by the cere- 
mony of waving before the Lord ‘a sheaf (17%) of 
the first-fruits (myx) of harvest,’* together with 
the waving of a he-lamb and the rendering of 
appointed meal- and drink-offerings ; and that none 
of the new crop could be eaten until this had been 
done. Since the barley ripened first, the sheaf 
was understood to be of that grain (Philo, de 
Septen. § 20; Jos. Ant. 1. x. 5), though it is not 
specified in OT. The ‘feast of weeks’ came on 
the fiftieth day after the barley-sheaf was waved 
(vv.}> 18, 7.¢. the day after the completion of seven 
weeks). Hence we read (Jer 5%) of ‘ the appointed 
weeks of harvest’; and Philo (de Septen. §21) says 
that the sheaf-waving mpoéoprés éorw érépas éopriis 
melfovos. 

(2) We learn also from Ly 23 that the barley-sheaf 
was waved on ‘the morrow after the Sabbath’ 
(vy.4+15 navn none). The meaning of this phrase, 
on which the computation of Pentecost depends, 
has been much disputed. The Jews of Christ’s time 
understood it to designate Nisan 16th, without re- 
gard to the day of the week ; ‘the Sabbath’ being 
interpreted as the first day of the feast of unleavened 
bread (Nisan 15th) on the basis of v.7 [see Jos. 
Ant. Ul. x. 5; LXX at Ly 23" (79 ératpiov ris 
mporns) ; Targums (8329 pv 1029); Mishna, Chag. 
ul. 4, Menach. x. 1-3]. There was dissent, however, 
from this interpretation even at that time. The 
‘Baithusians’ (Sadducees) are said to have held 
that ‘the morrow after the Sabbath’ meant the 
day following the weekly Sabbath which occurred 
during the feast of unleavened bread (see Lightfoot, 
Hor. Heb. on Lk 6; Adler, ‘Phar. u. Sad. u. ihre 

* In the second temple, barley was cut the previous evening 
to the amount of an ephah (10 omers), brought to the temple, 
thrashed, parched, and ground. Then one omer, mixed with 
oil and frankincense, was ‘ waved’ and a handful burned on the 
altar (Jos. Ant. m1. x. 5; Mishna, Menach. x. 4; Edersheim, 
The Temple, etc. p. 224). Kurtz (Sacr. Worship of 017’, p. 374) 
thinks the sheaf itself should have been waved according to Ly. 


ditferirende Ausleg. d. nawa nandp,’ in Monatschr. f. 
Gesch. u. Wissensch. d. Judenth. 1878, p. 522 ff., 
568 ff., 1879, p. 29 ff. ; Montet, Lssaz sur les orig. 
des partis Sad. et Phar. 1883), and the Karaites 
of the 8th cent. A.D. followed the same view (see 
Trigland, Diatribe de secta Kar. 1703, ch. 4). There 
are also traces in antiquity of the view that the 
phrase in question designated the last, not the 
first, day of the paschal festival (see Dillmann 
in Schenkel’s Bid.-Lex. under ‘ Pfingsten ’). Some 
modern scholars likewise contend that the tradi- 
tional interpretation was wrong, chiefly because n3¥ 
elsewhere means the weekly Sabbath, and because, 
it is said, ninzw yay (Lv 23") can only mean weeks. 
which ended with Sabbaths. Hence George (Die 
alter. Jiid. Feste, 1835) understood the ‘Sabbath 

in question to be the weekly Sabbath which fell 
immediately before harvest, holding the harvest 
festivals to have had originally no connexion with 
the Passover. Hitzig (Ostern wu. Pfingsten, 1837, 
Ost. u. Pf. im zweit. Dekalog, 1838) went so far as 
to maintain that in the Heb. Calendar Nisan 14 and 
21 were always Sabbaths, so that the year must 
always have begun (Nisan 1) with a Sunday ; and 
that ‘the morrow after the Sabbath’ was the day 
following the weekly Sabbath of the feast of un- 
leavened bread, and therefore always fell on Sun- 
day, Nisan 22. With him agreed Knobel (Com. on 
Lev.) and Kurtz (Sacr. Worship of OT, Eng. tr. 
p. 356), except that they identified the ‘Sabbath’ 
in question with Nisan 14, and the day of the 
sheaf-waving with Nisan 15. Against this unsup- 
ported conception of the calendar, however, is the 
well-known custom of beginning each month by 
the new moon, as well as the fact that in such a 
calendar there would be an incomplete week at the 
end of the year, which would conflict with the 
sanctity of the seventh day. Hitzig’s theory, more- 
over, would place the sheaf-waving after the feast 
of unleavened bread had ended. Hence more 
writers have followed the Sadducean interpretation, 
although this also might, when Nis. 15 fell on Sun- 
day, throw the ceremony of sheaf-waving outside 
the feast of unleavened bread (Saalschiitz, Das Mos. 
Recht”, 1853, p. 418; First, Heb. wu. Chald. Worterb. 
1863, under nav; Wellhausen, Jahrb. f. deutsch. 
Theol. xxii. ; Proleg. p. 86; von Orelli in Herzog’s 
RE, art. ‘ Pfingstfest’). The traditional inter- 
pretation, however, may be successfully defended. 
There is no sufficient proof that the connexion of the 
sheaf-waving with the feast of unleavened bread 
was not original, nor can Ly 23%? be separated 
froin the surrounding legislation, since otherwise 
no directions concerning the feast of weeks would 
be given initatall. If, however, the two were thus 
connected, the sheaf-waving may most naturally 
be supposed to have occurred during, not after, the 
feast. This is also made probable by Jos 51), 
where it is stated that, after having kept the Pass- 
over on the 14th day of the month in Gilgal, ‘the 

did eat of the produce (RVm, not ‘old corn’ as A 

and RV ; 2y means simply produce) of the land 
on the morrow after the passover, unleavened cakes 
and parched corn in the self-same day.’ The latter 
clause shows that the feast of unleavened bread was 
notover, and ‘the morrow after the passover,’ while 
it may mean (as in Nu 33°) Nis. 15, may also mean 
Nis. 16, since the paschal meal was celebrated on Nis 
15, in the evening following the 14th when the lamb 
was slain; but at any rate the phraseology shows 
that the sheaf-waving, without which the new corn 
could not be eaten, was regulated by the date of 
the Passover itself, not by any weekly Sabbath. 
Finally, the application of nav to the first day of 
unleavened bread may be justified by the language 
used (v.**) of the day of atonement (‘In the ninth 
day of themonth. . . shall ye keep your sabbath’), 
and by the application of the term to the sabbatical 
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year (Liv 25% 4 6 2654 43); while the use of ninav' in 
the general sense of weeks may be justified by the 
analogy of the Aramaic and Syriac, the interpreta- 
tion of the LXX (rév éBdouddwv), and the use of 
odBBarov and cdBBara in NT, e.g. Mt 28', Lk 18” 
[see Bahr, Symb. ii. 619; Dillm. in Schenkel’s Bid.- 
Lex. (in his Com. also Dillm. regards this view 
as exegetically defensible); Schiirer, HJP 11. ii. 
37; W. H. Green, Heb. Feasts, ch. vii.]. It is at 
any rate certain that the Jews celebrated the sheaf- 
waving on Nis. 16, and Pentecost on the fiftieth 
day after (usually Sivan 6), without regard in 
either case to the day of the week. Reland 
(Antig. Sacr. Vet. Heb. part iv. ch. iv.) states, 
indeed, that they took care that Pentecost should 
not fall on the third, fifth, or seventh day of the 
week; but this was probably only a later Rabbinical 
rule (see Ideler, Handb. d. Chronol. i. p. 537 ff.). 

The feast of weeks or Pentecost, therefore, as it 
appears in the Pent., was a joyful acknowledgment 
of the completion of the harvest in the land which 
God had given Israel. The whole harvest season was 
in a sense sacred time. Hence Pentecost lasted but 
one day. By its prelude, the sheaf-waving, it was 
dependent on Passover, commemorative of Israel’s 
redemption ; and by the interval of seven weeks 
between it and Nis. 16, it was brought into the 
sabbatical system in accordance with which the 
Heb. feasts were arranged. 

Those modern writers who maintain the post- 
exilic origin of the Levitical code, consider Pente- 
cost, like the other agricultural feasts, to have 
been originally a nature-festival, which in the 
development of the Heb. cultus was taken up into 
an artificial ecclesiastical system. Wellhausen 
(Proleg. Eng. tr. ch. iii.) pots out that in the 
early prophetical narrative of JE (Ex 2316 34”) the 
dates of the harvest festivals are vaguely de- 
scribed; that first in Dt (e.g. 12514 148-26 196. 16) 
is Pentecost, as well as the other feasts, connected 
with a central sanctuary, and the freewill offer- 
ings tend to appear as liturgical obligations, 
though there is still no mention of a single com- 
munal offering ; but that in the Levitical code (Lv 
23, Nu 28, the former including, however, elements 
from older sources ; see also Driver, LOT® p. 56; 
Dillmann, Comment.) the offerings have become 
mere dues, the communal offering through the 
priests outranks the freewill offerings of the 
people, and the festival has been brought into an 
arbitrary system of dates and relations quite 
different from its primitive freedom. 

The ceremonies for the celebration of Pentecost 
are described in Lv 234-21, On it no servile work 
could be done. Two loaves of bread, made from 
two-tenths of an ephah (RV) of fine nour from the 
new wheat (Ex 342) harvest, were to be baked with 
leaven and presented by the priest before the 
LorD as a wave-offering. ‘Ye shall bring (the 
loaves) out of your habitations’ (oynaviep, LXX dé 
Ths Karoixlas juGv) does not mean that each house- 
hold was to present two loaves (as Vulg. and 
Luther read, ‘out of all your dwellings’; so 
Calvin, Osiander, George, e¢ al.), but that the 
loaves were to be taken from the ordinary bread 
made from wheat of the land for household pur- 
poses. Hence also they were to be leavened,* and 
therefore could not come upon the altar (Ex 2318, 
Ly 24), but were merely waved before the LORD 
and consumed by the priests. With them two 
lambs were to be also waved as peace-offerings, 
significant of the fellowship between J” and his 
people; while at the same time a burnt-offering 
was to be made, consisting of seven yearling 

* Edersheim (The Temple, etc. p. 230) thinks the Ieaven repre- 
sented the sense of sin which mingled with the thanksgiving. 
The common explanation is that the loaves were intended to 


represent the ordinary food of the people, and this explanation 
appears sufficient. 
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lambs without blemish, one young bullock, and 
two rams, with the appropriate meal- and drink- 
offerings, and also a he-goat as a sin-offering—these 
latter expressing the need of redemption, which 
properly mingled with the people’s thanksgiving. 

In Nu 28761 g slightly different set of offerings 
is directed for ‘the day of first-fruits,’ as Pentecost 
is there called, to be made in addition to the daily 
sacrifices. Many consider this list also to refer to 
the offering accompanying the loaves, and either 
pass over the differences as unimportant or explain 
them as due to corruption of the text or to diverse 
and unharmonized sources. The later Jews, how- 
ever, regarded the two lists as supplementary,— 
that in Nu referring to the sacrifices for Pentecost 
considered as a special feast-day ; that in Lv to the 
sacrifices directly connected with the loaves; so 
that on Pentecost three series of sacrifices were 
made: (1) the daily burnt- offerings; (2) the 
special offerings for a feast-day ; (3) the waving of 
the loaves and lambs, and the sacrifices connected 
therewith. This usage appears from Jos. Ant. 
Ill. x. 6, where the offerings of both lists are 
added together (except that he specifies two rams, 
which is probably an error for three); also from 
the Mishna (see Menach. iv. 2, 5). Neither is 
there any reasonable objection to thus combining 
the lists, since Nu 28. 29 contain directions for 
sacrifices on special days without describing other 
ceremonies which fell on those days. Finally, 
besides these communal offerings, Pentecost was 
celebrated by the freewill offerings of individuals 
both to the sanctuary and to the poor (Dt 16%, 
Ly 2372), 

These ceremonies emphasized the relation of 
Pentecost, as the close of harvest, to the sheaf- 
waving at its beginning. There a single sheaf of 
barley, here two prepared loaves of wheat-bread ; 
there one lamb, here two, together with accom- 
panying burnt- and sin-offerings. That, there- 
fore, was the prelude of this. The two included 
the harvest period of seven weeks,* and expressed 
in climacteric form the increased gratitude of the 
people. No voluntary offerings of first-fruits could 
be made before Pentecost (see Ex 231%), Of course 
the harvest was not always finished in all the land 
by Pentecost; but the seven weeks covered the 
normal period, and brought the festival into the 
sabbatical system. 

In the second temple these ceremonies were 
fully observed. Maultitudes attended the feast 
(Jos. Ant. Xvi. x. 2) BI ails) Ac 25) In 
anticipation of it, a portion of the best wheat, 
previously selected, was cut, thrashed, brought to 
the temple, ground, and passed through twelve 
sieves to ensure its fineness. On the day before 
Pentecost [unless it were a Sabbath, in which case 
on the second day before] two omers of the flour 
were baked into loaves. The size of the latter is 
described in the Mishna as 4 handbreadths wide, 
7 long, and 4 fingers high. Soon after midnight 
the temple gates were opened that offerings for 
the day might be examined by the priests. At 
sunrise occurred the regular daily sacrifice, and 
soon afterwards the festal offerings directed in 
Nu 287-31, Amid the singing of the ‘ Hallel,’ the 
peculiar ceremonies of Pentecost began. ‘The 
two lambs were first waved alive; then, after their 
sacrifice, the breast and shoulder were laid beside 

* The phrase, ‘éy ca PGécw devreporpHiry,’ found in TR of Lk 61 
(supported by many MSS), has been explained as meaning the 
first Sab. after the second day of the feast of unleavened bread, 
t.e. the first Sab. of the harvest period. (So, first, Scaliger, de 
Emend. Temp. vi. 577, followed by many. See Lightfoot, Hor. 
Heb. on the passage). The word must have originated in 
some known custom; and this explanation is not improbable, 
since the Sabbaths between Nis. 16 and Pentecost were care- 
fully noted. The adj., however, is probably a Western and 
Syrian gloss intruded into Lk’s text, and is rejected by WH 
after NBL and other weighty authorities. 
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the loaves and ‘“‘waved” (generally toward the 
East) forwards and backward, and up and down’ 
(Edersheim, The Temple, p. 230). Then followed 
the other appointed sacrifices, and the freewill 
gifts; and the rest of the day was spent in festive 
gatherings, to which the poor and the stranger and 
the Levite were invited. The attendant festivities 
are said to have often continued several days. 

The Jews of the post-biblical period held Pente- 
cost to celebrate the giving of the law at Sinai, 
which was calculated to have taken place on the 
50th day after the Exodus (Ex 19!). Nosuch view 
of the day, however, is found in OT, Josephus, or 
Philo. Philo, in fact, seems to regard the feast of 
trumpets as commemorative of Sinai (de Septen. 
§ 22). It was probably after the fall of Jerus. that 
this view originated.* Thereafter it was generally 
adopted by the Rabbins, and the day is described 
in the later liturgy as ‘the day of the giving of 
the law’ (Saalschiitz, Das Mos. Recht, p. 420). 
The same view appears among the Christian 
Fathers (see Jerome, Lp. ad Fabiolam ; Augustine, 
contra Faustum, xxxii. 12). Maimonides (More 
ned, iii. 41) expressly says, ‘ festum septimanarum 
est dies ille, quo lex data fuit’; but Abarbanel, 
while admitting the fact, denies that Pentecost 
was a celebration of it (Bahr, Symb. ii. 645). 
Modern Jews accept the tradition, and spend the 
previous night in reading the law and other ap- 

ropriate Scripture. The later Jews also observed 

entecost for two days; but this custom arose in 
the Dispersion from the difficulty of determining 
exactly the Palestinian month, which was fixed by 
observation of the moon. See NEw Moon. 

In the Christian Church the importance of 
Pentecost was continued, and its significance 
emphasized, by the outpouring of the Spirit on 
that day (Ac 2).t The day of the week on that 
occasion is traditionally represented as Sunday. 
Its determination, however, depends on the date 
assigned to Christ’s death. It is to be assumed 
that He died on a Friday (see e.g. Mk 15”). If, 
then, as many suppose the Fourth Gospel to 
teach, He died on Nis. 14, Nis. 16 and Pentecost 
fell on a Sunday; but if, as the Synoptists seem 
to state, He ate the passover with His disciples 
at the regular time, He was crucified on Nis. 15, 
and Nis. 16 and Pentecost fell on Saturday [see 
CHRONOLOGY OF NT]. Wieseler (Chron. d. Apost. 
Zeitalter, p. 20) plausibly suggests that the fes- 
tival was fixed on Sunday by the later Western 
Church to correspond with Easter. 

But, whatever the day of the week may have 
been, the events of that Pentecost were of funda- 
mental importance to the Church, and as appropri- 
ate to that festival as Christ’s death had been to 
the Passover season. They indicated the Divine 
origin of Christianity on its subjective side, and 
the Church was then endowed for its future work. 
The suddenness of the manifestation indicated the 
supernaturalness of the endowment; the ‘sound 
as of the rushing of a mighty wind’ was the 
natural emblem of the almighty Spirit; the 
tongues ‘parting asunder’ or ‘distributing them- 
selves’ on the disciples [not ‘cloven’ as AV] 
symbolized the universal gift of power to proclaim 
the gospel; the semblance of fire indicated the 
purified zeal, born of faith and love, which was 


* Dt 1612 gives a reason for observing the feast as directed, 
not a statement of what the feast celebrated. See 515, 1515, 
Vaihinger in Herzog’s RZ, art. ‘ Pfingstfest,’ appeals for this 
view also to 2 Ch 1510, and even to Jn 589; but his arguments 
are not convincing. 

+The language of Ac 21 ty ¢& cuvraAnpotcbos quipey c¥%s 
sxevrnxoor7s has been understood by some (as Olshausen and 
Baumgarten, so also Blass) to mean that the Spirit came before 
the day of Pentecost; while Lightfoot in Hor. Heb. (Exercit. 
on Ac 2) interprets it of the day after Pentecost. The vast 
elosiey of critics interpret it of Pentecost itself. See Meyer’s 
Jom. ¥ 


to characterize the proclamation ; while the poly- 
glot (?) utterances of the believers were a sign of 
the world-wide destination of the truth which filled 
their lips with praise [see TONGUES, GIFT OF]. 
The occurrence of these events on Pentecost was 
also significant. The gift of the Spirit was the 
first-fruit of the spiritual harvest (cf. Ro 8% 11% 
Ja 138) procured through the work of Christ; and 
the dependence of Pentecost on Passover harmonized 
with the dependence of the Spirit’s work on the 
objective sacrifice of the Redeemer. The euchar- 
istic character of Pentecost harmonized also with 
the joy of the disciples over their spiritual blessings ; 
while, providentially, the presence of multitudes 
at the feast made it a fit opportunity for the first 
public proclamation of the now completed gospel. 

Among the early Jewish Christians observance 
of the Heb. feasts continued, doubtless with fresh 
significance derived from the new revelation. So 
it is noteworthy that St. Paul earnestly desired 
to present the gifts of the Gentile Churches to the 
saints in Judea at Pentecost (Ac 20%), There is 
no evidence, however, that the Gentile Churches 
of the apostolic age observed this feast ; but at 
the close of the 2nd cent. it appears as one of 
the established festal periods of the Church. The 
name Pentecost was at first applied to the whole 
time between Easter and the festival of the Holy 
Ghost (Greg. Naz. Orat. 44 de Pent.). This larger 
meaning of the word is abundantly shown by 
Tert. de Idololatria, 14, de Baptismo, 19; Orig. 
c. Cels. viii. 22; Apost. Const. v. 20, ete. The 
period. was one of joyfulness. As on the Lord’s 
day, no fasting or kneeling in prayer were 
allowed (Tert. de. Cor. 3). Afterwards the term 
was limited to the 50th day after Easter (Apost. 
Const. lib. viii. cap. 33 ; Counc. Eliberis, Canon 43) ; 
and, at a still later period, the following days, or 
in some places the week, were included in the 
festival. The Pentecost season was especially 
used for baptisms. From the white robes worn 
by the candidates, the English term ‘ Whitsunday’ 
is supposed to have arisen (see Riddle, Manual 
of Chr. Ant. p. 681, and esp. Skeat, Htym. Dict.?, 
for various explanations of the origin of the 
word). 
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zweiten Dekal. (1838); Hupfeld, de Fest. Heb. ii.; Keil, Bib. 
Arch. (Eng. tr.) § 83; Wieseler, Chron. Synops. d. vier Evv. p. 
347 ff., and Chron. d. Apost. Zeitalt. p. 16ff.; Wellhausen, 
Proleg. (Eng. tr.) ch. iii. ; Edersheim, Zhe Temple, ch. xiii. ; 
Green, The Heb. Feasts, Lect. vii. ; articles in Herzog’s RE, and 
Winer’s Bib. Realworterb. under ‘ Pfingstfest’ and ‘ Pfingsten.’ 
For the early Christian observance of Pentecost see Bingham, 
Christ. Antigg. XX. vi. § vi. ; Augusti, Denkwiirdigkeiten aus 
d. Christ. Archdol. ii. 343 ff., and Handb. d. Christ. Archdol. i. 
p. 554 ff. ; Guericke, Lehrb. d. Christ.-Kirch. Arch. p. 190ff. ; 
Riddle, Manual of Christ. Antiqq. p. 679ff.; Cave, Prim. 


Christianity, ch. vii. G. T. PurvEs. 


PENUEL.—See PENIEL. 


PEOPLE is the AV rendering of a great variety 
of Heb. and Gr. terms, the most important of 
which are *43, bind or DDN), DY, djuos, €Ovos, Nads, OxNos. 
The distinctive meanings of these are discussed 
under GENTILES. While in many instances no doubt 
can exist as to the reference of the word people, 
there are cases where the Eng. reader cannot but 
feel uncertain whether he is to understand by it 
the people of Israel or people in the sense of Gen- 
tile nations. ‘This ambiguity is avoided by RV, 
which, for the latter sense, freely employs the 


PEOR 


plur. peoples, which in AV occurs only in Rev 
104 17%. The effect of this change in clearing 
up the meaning is very evident in such passages 
pied 674, Is 554 60? etc. See Preface to RV of 


Special notice is required of the phrase ‘ people 
of the land’ (pqxa-Dy), which occurs frequently in 
the OT, especially in Jeremiah (18 34° 372 44% 
52% 25) Wizekiel (72E 1223229332) 391874689) and 
2 Kings (114 18-19. 20 155 1615 2124 9330. 35 9414 953. 19), 
with the parallel passages in 2 Chronicles (231%: 20- 21 
2671 3375 361). In most of these instances it means 
the general body of the people, as distinguished 
from the king and the aristocracy. The fuller 
phrase pyyiny nba is used in 2K 244 for ‘the 
oe sort of the people of the land’ (cf. 2 K 252, 

er 407 521-16), In Gn 237-1215 (P), Nu 14° (JB), 
‘am-h@adrez is employed with reference to non- 
Israelites. The title ‘ammé h@darez (or ‘ammé 
h@ drdzoth) has a technical sense in the book of 
Ezra-Nehemiah, being used of that half-heathen 
half-Jewish population of Palestine with whom 
less scrupulous Jews intermarried and maintained 
friendly relations, but with whom the party repre- 
sented by Ezra and Nehemiah refused all but the 
most unavoidable intercourse (Ezr 9+? 10}, Neh 
10-82), The phrase ‘am-hd@’drez was used by the 
Rabbins not only collectively but in an individual 
sense (they spoke of an ‘am-ha@Grez) for the class 
distinct from the strict observers of the law (cf. 
Jn 7 ‘this multitude [6 éyXos ofr0s] which knoweth 
not the law are accursed’). See, further, art. 
PHARISEES, p. 804; Schiirer, GJV®* ii. 400 [HJP 
Il. ii, 22f.] ; Smend, Alttest. Religionsgesch ? (Index, 
s. ‘Am haarez’). J. A. SELBIE. 


PEOR (1\y57; doydép ; Phogor, and [Jos 221] Beel- 
ee ete.).—1. Nu 2378 only, a mountain in 

oab, the last point to which Balak took Balaam, 
after he had sacrificed at Bamoth-baal and in the 
field of Zophim, at the top of Pisgah. Peor is 
described as looking down upon Jeshimon (RVm; 
RY text ‘the desert’). The Onomasticon describes 
the mountain as opposite Jericho, and as having 
upon it a town, Danaba (DINHABAH, wh. see), 7 
miles from Heshbon. Peor is not certainly identi- 
fied. PEHFS¢ (1882, p. 87) suggests the peak above 
‘Ain Minyeh overlooking the Dead Sea. Buhl (GAP 
116) places Beth-peor at the mouth of the Wddy 
Hesban, and is inclined to identify Peor with e- 
Musakkar, between Wady‘Ajin Misa and Wady 
Hesbadn. For further details see BETH-PEOR. 

2. A town in Judah, added by the LXX, bayuwp, 
after Jos 15; for site see BETH-PEOR. 

8. A divine name, Nu 25}!8 3116, Jos 2217; see 
BAAL-PEOR. 

4. The LXX reading, ®édywp, for Paw, Gn 36, or 
Pai, 1 Ch 1°; see PAI. W. H. BENNETT. 


PERMA (7 Ilepala, Iepatos, Iepatrns) is the name 
given by Josephus to the district which is spoken 
of in Rabbinical literature as ‘the land beyond 
Jordan.’ (In like manner the NT, which never 
mentions Perea by name, uses the phrase mépay 
Tod Iopddvov, Mt 4% 191, Mk 38, Jn 128 38 61-17 104 
181). He says (BJ 1M. iii. 3) that it stretches from 
Macheerus in the south to Pella in the north, while 
its breadth is from Philadelphia (“Ammdén) to the 
Jordan. In another place (BJ Iv. vii. 3, 6) he 
makes Gadara the capital of Persea; and Schiirer 
(HJP U. i. 118, note) infers that in the former case 
the name is used in a Pee sense, 7.¢. with ex- 
clusion of the towns of the Decapolis. In a geo- 
graphical sense it must have reached farther north, 
at any rate to the bank of the Yarmuk, while its 
southern boundary was probably the Arnon. It 
thus covered the districts of Jebel ‘Ajlin and 
el-Belka. It may be roughly described as a high 
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tableland, torn in many parts by deep water- 
courses, mighty and picturesque ravines, breaking 
down towards the ‘Arabah, or, as it is now called, 
el-Ghér. Along the western edge the heights sink 
abruptly into the Jordan Valley ; eastward they 
fall away more gently into the desert. The great 
gorge of the Yarmuk in the north and that of the 
Arnon in the south form natural boundaries. 

Josephus observes that, while larger in extent 
than Galilee, it is inferior in fertility, and less 
adapted for the growth of the finer fruits. The 
Perzean soil, however, is rich, and has always 
yielded good returns to the husbandman. Much 
land now used for pasture is well capable of culti- 
vation ; and an excellent supply of water is pro- 
vided by its streams and perennial springs. Great 
reaches of these healthy uplands are covered with 
a forest of oak. The olive flourishes in many of 
the valleys, while the vine trails over the fruitful 
slopes. ‘Towards the eastern border the country 
is treeless, and parts are barren and stony (Guy le 
Strange in Schumacher’s Across the Jordan, 292 ff.), 
but the fellahin of the Arabs find space to grow 
tolerable crops. Yakit (A.D. 1225) observes that 
the region is noted for its wheat crops (Guy le 
Strange, Pal. under the Moslems, 35). The raisins 
most highly prized in the country come from the 
district capital es-Salt. Mukaddasi (A.D. 985) says 
that next to Ba‘albek it is the coldest place in Syria 
(op. cit. 15). See arts. GAD, GILEAD, REUBEN. 

In the earlier days of the Maccabees, Perzea 
was inhabited chiefly by Gentiles, among whom 
was a ‘dispersion’ of Jews. Accordingly Judas, 
after he had discomfited the heathen, conveyed all 
the Israelites for safety into Judza (1 Mac 5%). 
The policy of Judaizing the province was not 
introduced before the time of Hyrcanus ; probably 
by one of his successors (Schiirer, HJP I. i. 192). 
It shared in the reduction of taxes ordered by 
Jonathan (Ant. XII. ii. 3). Alexander Janneeus 
waged war with varying fortune throughout his 
reign, and before his death had the whole country, 
from Merom to the Dead Sea, under his sway 
(Schiirer, /.c. pp. 297, 306). At Herod’s request it 
was given as a tetrarchy to his brother Pheroras, 
who in the end fled hither, to die, it was thought, 
by poison (Ant. XV. x. 3, BJ I. xxiv. 5, xxx. 3, 4). 
It was the scene of some of Herod’s building 
enterprise (Ant. XV. viii. 5). On Herod’s death, 
Antipas was appointed tetrarch of Galilee and 
Perea (Ant. XVII. viii. 1). When Augustus con- 
firmed Herod Antipas in the tetrarchy, Gadara 
was cut off and added to Syria (BJ Il. vi. 3). On 
the site of the ancient Beth-haram (Jos 137’) the 
tetrarch built a city and called it Julias in honour 
of the emperor’s wife (Ané. XVIII. ii. 1, BJ I. 
ix. 1), which Nero afterwards gave to Agrippa, 
with 14 villages about it (Ant. XX. vill. 4). It is 
now represented by Tell er-kameh (HGHL' 488, 
note). Perea was the scene of Simon’s rising, 
so swiftly suppressed by Gratus (Ant. XVII. x. 6, 
BJ tu. iv. 2). Felix was appointed by Claudius 
procurator of Galilee, Samaria, and Perea (BJ I. 
xii. 8). After the defeat of Cestius, Manasseh 
was set over Perea (BJ m. xx. 4). The whole 
region was finally subdued to the Romans by 
Placidus, acting under Vespasian (BJ Iv. vi. 
3-6). When the Moslems conquered the country, 
the district, with its capital ‘Amman, was attached 
to the province of Damascus (Yakdbi, A.D. 874- 
g90). Later it was included in the kingdom of 
Kerak [Dimashki (A.D. 1300); Guy le Strange, 
Pal. under the Moslems, 34, 41). ; 

In the beginning of our era the population was 
prevailingly Jewish. Perea sent a multitude of 
Jews to Jerusalem in the rising against Sabinus 
(BJU. iii. 1). When Gadara fell they were mostly 
Jews who perished (BJ Iv. vii. 3, 6). They were 
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strong enough to venture on armed strife with the 
inhabitants of Philadelphia (‘Ammén) over the 
boundaries of a certain village (Ant. Xx. i. 1), and 
were reduced to order only by the iron hand of 
Fadus. The Mishna constantly refers to Pereea— 
‘the land beyond Jordan ’—as a province of the 
land of Israel, along with Judza and Galilee. 
Treating of the disposal of the seventh year’s 
fruits it is said, ‘The land of Israel is divided into 
three parts: Judea, the land beyond Jordan, and 
Galilee’ (Shebuith ix. 2). With regard to the 
marriage law, it is in the same case with the 
other two (Kethubim xiii. 10) ; so also with regard 
to possessions (Baba bathra ili. 2). Perea lay 
between two Gentile provinces on the east, as did 
Samaria between the two Jewish provinces on the 
west of the Jordan. The fords below Beisdn and 
opposite Jericho afforded communication with 
Galilee and Judea respectively. Perea thus 
formed a link connecting the Jewish provinces, 
so that the pilgrim from any part might go to 
Jerusalem and return without setting foot on 
Gentile soil; and, what was at least of equal im- 
portance, he could avoid peril of hurt and indignity, 
which the Samaritans loved to inflict on those 
passing through Samaria (Lk 9°; Jos. Ant. Xx. 
vi. 1, Vita 52). 

Jesus seems to have been baptized on the Perzean 
side of Jordan (Jn 10*). Farrar thinks He passed 
that way after the Samaritans refused to receive 
Him (Lk 9°), From the Feast of the Dedication 
He escaped to Perea (Jn 10*), whence He was 
summoned by the sisters at Bethany (Jn 11°). 
The visit, with incidents and teaching, described 
in Mt 19, Mk 10?*, Lk 188°, is commonly re- 
ferred to the period succeeding His retirement to 
Ephraim (Jn 1154) ; and from Perzea He made His 
last journey to Jerusalem. 

Niger, ‘a man of great valour in the war with 
the Romans,’ who belonged to this district, is 
called ‘the Perzean’ (Ilepatrns, BJ I. xx. 4, IV. 
vi. 1). One of the most awful incidents in the 
siege of Jerusalem perpetuates the name of Mary, 
a woman of Perea, from the village of Bethezob 
(BJ Vi. iii. 4). In the nation’s crowning calamity, 
when the Romans destroyed Jerusalem, and the 
temple sank in flaming ruins, Josephus names 
Perzea for the last time, as if in sympathy ‘ echo- 
ing back’ from afar the dolorous tumult and 
uproar (BJ VI. v. 1). 


LITERATURE.—Besides the authorities cited above, see Merrill, 
East of the Jordan; Oliphant, Uhe Land of Gilead ; Baedeker, 
bal. and Syria, 176-193; Thomson, Land and Book, iii. 547- 
677; Buhl, GAP 120; Pliny, Nat. Hist. v. 18. 


W. EWING. 
PERAZIM (o°y75-70, bpos dceBGv).—Mt. Perazim of 
Ts 2871 (‘the LorD shall rise up as in mount Pera- 
zim’) is probably to be identified with BAAL- 
PERAZIM, the scene of one of David’s victories over 
the Philistines, 25 5°=1Ch 14". It lay apparently 
N.E. of Adullam, on the ridge above ‘Ain Faris 

(see PEF St, Oct. 1899, p. 347). C. R. ConpDER. 


PERDITION.—One of the renderings of drd\ea 
in NT (AV and RY), but not found at all in OT, in 
either version. It occurs eight times both in AV 
and in RV, but the latter has substituted ‘perdition’ 
for ‘destruction’ at Ph 3! (‘whose end is perdition’), 
and ‘destruction’ for ‘perdition’ at 2 P 37 (‘destruc- 
tion of ungodly men’), apparently because in the 
former pessage the ‘final perdition’ (cf. 7é\os) of 
the soul is the prominent sense, and in the latter 
the OT Messianic destruction of the present bodily 
mode of existence. It would seem as if the Re- 
visers took this view of the eschatology of 2 P 
generally, for they have translated dade by 
‘destruction’ in all the five passages containing 
it, even in 2'3 and 31, It is difficult, however, 


to see why, if this distinction between destruction 
and perdition is to hold (cf. Gwynn’s note in 
Speaker's Commentary on Ph 3"), the Revisers did 
not carry it out more consistently. | At Ro 9 
(karnpricuéeva els darwdevav) ‘ destruction _ has no 
doubt been allowed to remain as more suitable to 
the figure of the potter and the clay ; but why is 
it left at Mt 7}8 ‘broad is the way that leadeth eds 
riv amédevay’? The more technical and complete 
sense of dmd\ew as perdition (Ph 3%, Mt 10*) in 
comparison with the more general sense of ddeGpos 
as destruction (cf. 1 Co 5°), comes out at TETIRGe 
where dmdeva serves as a definitive climax—‘ hurt- 
ful lusts, such as drown men in destruction and 
perdition.’ Bhs 
The question whether the word dea, with its 
correlates, (a) involves annihilation, (b) admits of 
unending existence and punishment, or (c) gives 
room for restoration, has already been dealt with 
in the article on ESCHATOLOGY (see vol. i. esp. pp. 
738-740, 752f., and 756). It is a question which 
(as it seems to us) can never be absolutely decided 
by the phraseology. An objection to the uncon- 
ditional acceptance of (a) lies in the Jewish views 
of Sheol and Gehenna, and in such a moral use of 
dré\\ume and its correlates as in the phrase (Lk 19°), 
‘The Son of Man came to seek and to save that 
which was lost (rd doAwnés),’—a moral use which 
can be illustrated from the Greek prose of Polybius 
and Plutarch, and from the‘exegesis of Philo.* (0) 
is rendered uncertain, notonly by a priori considera- 
tions as to the character of God, but by the proved 
relativity in the sense of aly and aldvos. It is 
impossible to dogmatize in the direction of (c) in 
face of the manifest efforts of our Lord and the 
writers of the NT to depict a finality of destiny 
for those who reject the truth. But when these 
can be said finally to reject it we are not distinctly 
informed. Without doubt, it is to men in the 
present state of existence that the gospel makes 
its urgent appeal. But nowhere in the NT are 
unbelievers warned that after the cessation of the 
present mode of existence all chance is gone. Of 
two things only can we speak with any confidence: 
freewill will never be forced; repentance will never 
be spurned. J. MASSIE. 


PERESH (v5, B om., A dpes).—A ‘son’ of 
Machir, 1 Ch 7+*, See MANASSEH, p. 2327. 


PEREZ (775 ‘rupture,’ or ‘breach’; cf. Perez- 
uzzah, Baal-perazim, etc.).—In AV of OT this 
name is, except in 1 Ch 27°, Neh 114: 8, spelt Pharez, 
a modification of the LXX @dpes and Vulg. Phares. 
This last form is found in AV of Mt 1*, Lk 3%, 
and is retained by RV in 1 Es 5°. 

Perez was one of the twin sons of Judah by 
Tamar his daughter-in-law, and received his name 
from the manner of his birth, Gn 38%. Nothing 
else is known of his personal history. In the 
genealogies he takes precedence of his twin brother 
Zerah, and to him the leading families of the tribe 
of Judah traced their descent. According to Gn 
46%, Nu 26-1, there were four Judahite clans, 
two of which, Hezron and Hamul, represented 
Perez; the others were descended from Shelah 
and Zerah respectively. 

Ewald (HJ 1. 365) has an ingenious theory, that 
as in Levi, so in Judah there were twelve families, 
and that the clan of Perez preponderated in the 
latter tribe, as that of Kohath did in the former, 
the Kohathite families being equal to the Ger- 
shonite and Merarite combined. In support 
of this he appeals to 1 Ch 2 and 41%, which 
he thinks represent two different genealogies of 

*See an article by the present writer in the Expositor, 


2nd series, vol. ii. p. 64, ‘A Contribution to the History of 
aroAAvI.” 
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Judah. In 1 Ch 2 six sons are assigned to Hezron, 
equalling in number Shelah and the five sons of 
Zerah. Ewald here, however, ignores Hamul, the 
addition of whom increases the preponderance of 
the Perez families. Indeed 1 Ch 2 deals almost 
exclusively with them. But the account in 1 Ch 
4-3 is quite different. Here there is explicit men- 
tion of six ‘sons’ of Judah: (1) Perez (=Hamul 
ace. to Ew.), (2) Hezron (elsewhere son of Perez), 
(8) Carmi (grandson of Zerah, Jos 7!, and his repre- 
sentative here, ace. to Ew.), (4) Hur, (5) Shobal 
(=Shobab, ch. 238), (6) Shelah. Hur and Shobal 
are in ch. 2 sons of Chelubai or Caleb, son of Hezron. 
In order to make up the required number of 12 
families, Ewald finds in this chapter six other 
‘sons’ of Judah. His selection, however, seems 
quite arbitrary ; ch. 4 is merely a disjointed list of 
names of persons and places, the mutual relation- 
ships of which are scarcely defined. Ewald is on 
surer ground when he says that in both ‘gene- 
alogies’ ‘the proper family history of the tribe was 
combined with the history of the country as a whole, 
as well as of the possessions and residences of the 
more powerful families.’ The blessing pronounced 
on Boaz by the elders of Bethlehem, Ru 4! ‘Let 
thy house be like the house of Perez,’ indicates, 
indeed, that the descendants of Perez were numer- 
ous, but is a natural expression in the mouths of 
members of that family. In later times, the fact 
that David and the royal line of Judah were de- 
scended from Perez through Ram, son of Hezron, 
naturally accounts for the prominence assigned to 
the family; the precedence of Jashobeam among 
the captains, 1 Ch 27°, was, however, due rather 
to his personal prowess than to his descent; and 
it is to be noted that on comparing the mutually 
complementary lists, 1 Ch 94, Neh 118, we find 
that in the time of Nehemiah the descendants of 
Perez were not so numerous as those of Zerah. 
Perez occurs, of course, in the genealogy of Christ, 
Mt 13, Lk 3°. N. J. D. WHITE. 


PEREZITES (3757, 6 dpes).—The patronymic of 
the name PEREZ, Nu 26”. See preceding article. 


PEREZ-UZZAH.—See NACON and UZZAH. 


PERFECTION.—We exclude from present con- 
sideration the absolute perfection peculiar to God. 
Wherever the term is applied in Scripture to the 
Divine Being (Dt 324, 25 2231, Ps 18°° 197, Mt 5%), 
no limitation of its meaning is possible. It is 
certainly significant that the Divine holiness itself 
is proposed as a motive and pattern to man, Ly 
11“, 1 P 1, 1 Jn 3°. Hence there is a close con- 
nexion between man’s conception of the Divine 
holiness and his conception of the holiness possible 
to and obligatory on himself. The latter, however, 
is our immediate subject. 

The terms used in Scripture (ody, nxn, rédevos), 
being general and abstract, tell us little until 
defined by the context; and the context is the 
Divine law as understood in a particular age. Their 
connotation varies with man’s knowledge of moral 
and religious truth. The same terms are used 
throughout the OT, and indeed throughout Scrip- 
ture ; but their meaning grows with the growth of 
revelation. Even within the limits of the OT the 
development is great. How much more does ‘ per- 
fect’ mean to the later prophets than to the 
patriarchs! On NT pround the development is, of 
course, greater still. The perfect man in a par- 
ticular age is the man who realizes in himself the 
Divine law, or the ideal (7é\os) of man as known in 
that age. Thus, in order to give a complete view 
of the growth of the term in meaning, it would be 
necessary to trace step by step the growth of moral 
and religious ideas in Scripture. It will be enough 


| here to indicate the chief stages in the develop- 


ment. 

Speaking broadly, we may say that the OT idea 
of moral perfection is distinguished from the NT 
one in three respects. It is negative rather than 
positive, refers to outward act rather than to 
inner disposition and spirit, and may be summed 
up in righteousness rather than in love. It will be 
obvious at once that such a statement is to be 
taken with qualifications. There are beyond 
question positive elements in OT ethics, rightness 
of disposition as well as of act is required, love has 
a place beside righteousness. Still, we think, 
careful examination will show that the negative, 
the outward act, righteousness, are the prominent, 
emphatic elements in OT, as the other elements 
arein NT. The higher, spiritual aspects are just 
mentioned in OT, and then reserved for fuller 
exposition till the fulness of time. 

At the earliest stage the ‘ perfect’ man is simply 
the ‘upright’ man in contrast to the ‘wicked’ (Job 
11589958 2019228 Ps 37°7.-Pr 271); in Psi 3je( andselse- 
where on and 1: are used convertibly. The term 
is probably applied to Noah, Abraham, Jacob, and 
Job in the same sense Gn 6° 17! 2577, Job 1}, 
although in Gn 17! ‘Walk before me’ suggests 
higher thoughts, as also in Dt 181° ‘ Perfect with 
the LORD thy God’ does the same. In Gn 17! LXX 
has dueurros. In Dt 6> and Ly 198 the two great 
commandments are definitely formulated, but they 
are nowhere expounded and worked out in detailed 
application (see Lk 107). In a similar way the 
forbidding of sins of desire Ex 201’, the requirement 
of inner truthfulness Ps 15? 51°, ‘circumcision of 
the heart’ Dt 30° (cf. with Ro 2”), preference of 
moral to ceremonial purity Is 11°, Mic 6°, JI 2¥, 
Jer 31, Ps 175, are germs of great developments ; 
but they remain germs in OT days. 

The growth in the meaning of perfection in the 
NT isimmense. The goal of the old economy is 
the starting-point of the new. The positive side of 
the law is everywhere foremost, Mt 7}: 24:24 25%, 
Jn 1317 1415-23 1514, Ja 12-25 and often. Insistence 
on inward righteousness is just as marked a feature 
of NT teaching. This isin great part the burden 
of the Sermon on the Mount, Mt 5-78; the 
beatitudes are blessings on gracious disposition. 
Outward obedience is too little, nothing but an 
inner transformation is sufficient, the roots and 
springs of man’s life must be made new, Mt 7?” 
1518, Jn 3%, Ro 8° 122, 2:\Co 5”, Gal 5%, He 9™ ete. 
Above all, love, which is righteousness raised to 
the highest power, appears everywhere as the 
central law of life, Mt 544, Lk 1077 ®7, Jn 13%4, Ro 
13S Conse da 22 li Inigo Aes 8 otce a Dhis 
substitution of love of God and man for righteous- 
ness involves a complete transformation of the 
Divine law. The two great commandments of the 
law are applied in detail to the different relations 
and duties of human life, Mt 5“4, Ro 12°, He 13}, 
2P 1’. Such summaries of duty as are found in 
Ro 12 and 13 are simply different applications of 
the two chief commandments. The distance we 
have travelled is seen in comparing the ‘perfect’ 
of the Lord’s words in Mt 5 with the ‘perfect’ 
of the OT. The qualifying clause ‘As your Father,’ 
the context with its command ‘Love not merely 
your neighbour but your enemies,’ and the entire 
strain of precept in the discourse, forbid the fixing 
of narrow limits. St. Paul’s teaching in Ro 12° 
is in the same spirit. } 

The proposal of Christ Himself as the example of 
Christian life is very significant. Not merely His 
teaching, He Himself is the law, the ideal of re- 
newed man, Jn 13%, Ph 2°, Eph 4° 5% (‘Be ye 
imitators of God’). This suggests the further 
fact that the new, the Christian type of character 
is the one in which the mild virtues and graces 
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prevail, Mit 52° 117) Jn 13!) Gal 57" 62, Ph 2° 4°, 
Col 3”. 

The apostolic prayers and wishes for Christian 
Churches are full of instruction on this subject. 
Passages like Eph 1619 31419, Col 1°, 1 Th 5%, 
2 Co 13°, are the final expositions of the law of love, 
and show to what a height the idea of moral per- 
fection has risen. Nothing has been or can be 
added to the type of spiritual excellence there de- 
scribed. The two remarkable words used in 1 Th 5° 
may be taken as an inspired interpretation of ré\evos, 
namely 6ddxkAnpos and ddoreAjs; the former occurs 
again in Ja 14, the latter is a dm. Neyéuevov. The 
former, Ellicott says, ‘serves to mark that which 
is entire in all its parts,’ the latter indicates the 
‘thoroughness and pervasive nature of holiness’ 
(see also Trench, V7 Synonyms, p. 71, and Light- 
foot, ad loc.). These passages explain very fully 
the meaning or contents of the moral perfection, 
which is to be the aspiration of every Christian 
for himself, as it was the aspiration of the apostles 
for the Christians of their day. The natural doubt 
respecting the possibility of attainment is antici- 
pated by St. Paul’s doxology, ‘ Unto him that is 
able to do exceeding abundantly above all that we 
ask or think,’ Eph 3°, a passage which reminds 
us that the believer is kept absolutely dependent 
on the grace and Spirit of God for the beginning 
and perfecting of all that is good in him, Eph 2”, 
Phyliss Coli2aiee ae: 

Another line of phraseology, taken from human 
growth, sheds much light on our subject. The 
perfect (7éXevor) are the mature, full-grown in con- 
trast to babes and children (ym, mardia). ‘ Every 
one that partaketh of milk isa babe. Solid food 
is for perfect’ (men), He 5% ‘Wherefore let us 
go on to perfection’ (redecérys), 61. ‘ Be not children 
in mind: in malice be babes, in mind be perfect’ 
(réXecor), 1 Co 14”, also 2° 31. All this explains 
‘unto a perfect (full-grown) man, unto the measure 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ, that we may be 
no longer children,’ Eph 4%, St. John has ‘little 
children, fathers, young men,’ 1 Jn 2%, ‘The 
TéNevos is one who has attained his moral end, that 
for which he was intended, namely to be a man in 
Christ’ (Trench, NZ Syn. p. 74). ‘In this sense 
St. Paul claimed to be 7é\evos, even while almost in 
the same breath he disclaimed the being reredew- 
uévos, Ph 315° (76.). The apostle’s disclaimer 
intimates that there is no state of perfectness 
which excludes the possibility of advance; the 
full-grown man is still in process of growth. St. 
James also has the idea of perfection, 14 3°. 

It is encouraging to remember that this high 
teaching of Scripture has always been kept before 
the mind of the Church. Here again St. Paul is 
our leader, ‘Forgetting the things which are be- 
hind, I press on toward the goal,’ Ph 3%, The 
question of the possibility of Christian perfection 
in the present life was raised by Augustine and 
answered in the affirmative. To doubt it, he said, 
would be to limit the power of Divine grace. But 
he doubts, or rather denies, that there have been 
perfect Christians, assigning as reasons the weak- 
ness of human nature, the danger of pride, the need 
of discipline (see quotations in Pope, Compend. of 
Theol. iii. p. 70). The medieval and Roman Catholic 
Church holds not only the possibility but the fact 
in the case of ‘saints,’ canonization being the 
Church’s seal on the perfect life. The use of the 
term ‘saints’ to denote a special class of Christians 
is extra-scriptural, as in Scripture the term is 
applied to all Christians, Ro 17 and elsewhere. 
The motive of the monastic system in its long 
history and multitudinous forms has been to secure 
favourable conditions for living a perfect Christian 
life, supposed to be impossible in ordinary circum- 
stances. ‘If thou wilt be perfect, sell all that 


thou hast’ (Mt 1974), has been held to dictate the 
condition of such a life, as it was the voice ever 
sounding in the ears of Francis of Assisi. What- 
ever our judgment on the monastic system, the 
nobility of its original aims must be acknowledged. 
The great succession of mystics of the & Kempis 
type in every Church and age has done much to 
preserve the tradition of a deep spiritual life. The 
passages of Scripture which are their watchwords 
(Jn 154, Gal 2, Col 3!4) have been shown to 
describe true experiences. John Wesley’s doctrine 
on the subject merely follows in the wake of many 
teachers and communities whose aim has been the 
promotion of the highest Christian life. It is a 
doctrine of relative perfection in a very strict 
sense. His own favourite definition of its nature 
is expressed in the terms of the two chief com- 
mandments, which he insists are an ideal intended 
to be realized in actual life. His doctrine differs 
only in name from the teaching of all who desire 
and seek the highest life of holiness. In any case 
the perfect conformity to the image of the Son, 
which is God’s eternal purpose (Ro 8”), must ever 
remain the cherished hope of every believer in 
Christ. J. S. BANKS. 


PERFORM, PERFORMANCE. — These words 
have lost the idea of jinishing, completing, which 
once belonged to them. ‘Tindale translates Lk 
1428-29 «Which of you disposed to build a toure 
sytteth not doune before and counteth the cost, 
whether he have sufficient |to performe it? lest 
after he hath layde the foundacion, and is not 
able to performe it, all that beholde it beginne to 
mocke him.’ And Robinson in More’s Utopia, ii. 
(Lupton’s ed. p. 170), says, ‘The lacke of the one 
is performed and fylled up with the aboundaunce 
of the other.’ This is often the meaning of ‘per- 
form’ in AV. Thus Is 10% ‘When the Lord 
hath performed his whole work upon Mount 
Zion’ (ysay2, lit. ‘when he hath cut off,’ the figure 
being taken from the cutting off of the finished 
web from the loom; LXX érav cuvredéog; Vulg 
cum impleverit; Wyc. ‘shall fulfelle,’ Purvey 
‘hath fillid’; Cov. ‘As soone as I have per- 
furmed’). Lk 2°°‘ When they had performed all 
things according to the law of the Lord’ is not 
merely ‘when they had done all things,’ but ‘when 
they had completed’ or (RV) ‘accomplished’ (ws 
erékecav). ‘To ‘perform the doing’ of a thing (as in 
2 Co 81) is now tautology, whence RV ‘complete 
the doing’ (73 movfjoau émiredécare). The change in 
the meaning of ‘ perform’ is due to the supposition 
that it is made up of per and form, and to form 
is todo, to make. It has no connexion with form, 
being derived from Fr. parfournir, to furnish com- 
pletely, accomplish. Its original and proper mean- 
ing is well expressed by Maundeville (Zravels, p. 
265), ‘But whan he saughe thet he myghte not dou 
it, ne bringe it to an ende, he preyed to God of 
Nature that he wolde parforme that that he had 
begonne.’ Cf. Ps 20° 21" 572 (Pr. Bk.). 

Performance is used in AV only in the sense of 
bringing to an end, completing, viz. Lk 14 (redet- 
wows, RV ‘ fulfilment’), 2 Co 8! (7d émiredéoa, RV 
‘the completion’). J. HASTINGS. 


PERFUME, in the sense of a fragrant material, 
is tr? of mbp kétoreth, in Ex 30%, and of [np, only 
in plur.] rikkuhim, in Is 579. In the verbal form to 
sprinkle scents, in Pr 7)’, it is m niéph. Frag- 
rance, a word which does not occur in AV, has been 
introduced by RV in Ca 1*-” 78 in place of ‘savour’ 
or ‘smell,’ and is the rendering of n>. The same 
word occurs in Gn 27”, Hos 145, Ca 410 78, 

The use of odorous or strongly-smelling materials 
has been alluded to under OINTMENT and In- 
CENSE, as well as under the specific names of the 
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various scents. Most of these Scripture perfumes 
are pungent rather than sweetly-smelling, and 
would not please the present taste; but, as Pliny 
has said, there have been fashions in odours as 
in clothes. The raw materials are gums, resins, 
roots, barks, or leaves, and these, were variously 
combined, according to the skill and fancy of the 
erfumer. These o7p5 are called ‘apothecaries’ in 
1X 3075-8 37%, 2Ch 164, Neh 38 (op), Ee 10}, Sir 
38° 491 (LXX in both uupewéds), and ‘confectionaries’ 
in 18 8% (ninf). RV substitutes ‘perfumers’ ex- 
cept in 2Ch, Neh, and Sir; but these texts also 
refer to perfumers, not apothecaries in the modern 
sense of the word. These perfumers constituted a 
guild among the Jews; see APOTHECARY, i. 126; 
CONFECTION, i. 464; MEDICINE, above, p. 332. 

These odorous compounds were either for per- 
sonal or for ritual use. Those used for the former 
usually took the form of ointments (which see), 
and were (1) for the purpose of masking the odour 
of the body, which is apt to be strong and disagree- 
able in a hot country. This is especially the case 
with the feet, hence the Greeks and Romans re- 
garded it as a great luxury to have their feet 
anointed with sweet-smelling ointment. Athenzus 
quotes a number of authorities in reference to this 
practice (xii. 78). It was in accordance with this 
mode of showing honour to guests that the woman 
anointed the feet of our Lord (Lk 7*8, cf. Jn 12°). 
For other cases of the cosmetic use of ointments 
or perfumes see ANOINTING. The use of these was 
looked upon as an effeminate luxury by Pliny, who 
deprecates the lavish use of them in Rome (xiii. 1). 

(2) Perfumes, such as frankincense, were some- 
times chewed to give to the breath a sweet scent 
(Ca 78). For modern instances see Lane, Mod. 
Egyp. i. 238. 

(3) Ladies among the Jews sometimes carried per- 
fume boxes at their girdles (Is 3°); these were 
called w537 ‘na, and this is translated ‘tablets’ (7.e. 
lockets) in AV. They were most probably metallic 
boxes containing ointment or frankincense. Such 
boxes have been found in Egypt. 

(4) Perfumes were sprinkled on garments or 
placed in boxes with clothing to give them a 

leasant odour (Ps 458, Ca 4"). This is still done 
in the East as in the West (see Lane, 70. i. 256). 

(5) Perfume was sprinkled on couches or beds as 
mee ree 

(6) In the Persian harem, perfumes were the chief 
means of purification in use: six months unction 
with oil of myrrh, and six months with spices and 
the ‘ointment of the women,’ LXX cyyypacr ray 
yuvaixay (Est 212). At the present day rosewater is 
used for such purificatory washing (Burckhardt, 
Arabia, i. 68). 

(7) Odours and spices were used at funerals, 
applied as antiseptics to the body. Asa was laid 
in a bed filled with sweet odours and divers kinds 
of spices prepared by the perfumers (2 Ch 16") ; and 
Nicodemus provided about 100 Ibs. of myrrh and 
aloes for the burial of our Lord. They were also 
burned at funerals; probably the burnings of 
2 Ch 16% 2118 were made of them. At Poppza’s 
funeral Nero burned more perfumes than Arabia 
could produce within a year (Pliny, xii. 18). 

Of the ritual or ceremonial uses of perfumes, 
usually in the form of incense, mention is made in 
many places in the OT. Sometimes it was burned 
before a king when making a state procession. To 
this there is an allusion in the pillar of smoke which 
preceded the king in Ca 3°. Quintus Curtius speaks 
of a similar ceremonial in the case of Indian princes 
(viii. 38). See INCENSE in vol. ii. p. 468%. 

The period at which incense was introduced into 
the Jewish worship is unknown, but it was per- 
haps used in very early times (see, however, IN- 
CENSE, 10. p. 467°). The Egyptians used it as far 


back as the 4th dynasty, and on almost every stele 
of the period which covers the whole of the Israelite 
sojourn in Egypt there is specific mention of ntr 
sntr or incense. Odorous fumigations are used in 
all ceremonial religions, and the sweet smell is 
supposed to propitiate the god. Oedipus says that 
Thebes ‘reeks with incense and rings with prayers’ 
(Sophocles, Oedipus Tyrannus, 4), and Herodotus 
records that Datis, the Median, burnt 30 talents of 
frankincense on the altar at Rhenza (vi. 97). Simi- 
lar references might be multiplied for other places, 
and for cults the most dissimilar. To this idea 
Amos alludes, when speaking for the offended Deity 
he says that ‘ He will not smell’ in their solemn 
assemblies (57). RV renders it ‘ will take no de- 
light,’ which is a paraphrase, the AV being the 
literal rendering. In the NT there is no account of 
the use of perfumes in Christian worship, but the 
idea is spiritualized like the other typical observ- 
ances of the old worship: thus St. Paul calls the self- 
sacrifice of Christ ‘a sacrifice to God for a sweet- 
smelling savour’ (Eph 5?); and he also calls the 
gifts which the Philippians had sent to him by 
Epaphroditus ‘an odour of a sweet smell’ (Ph 438), 
In the apocalyptic vision the four living creatures 
and the 24 elders before the throne of God are said 
to offer incense, which is the type of the prayers of 
saints, Rev 5°. 

The perfumes mentioned in the Bible will be 
found under their specific names. They are Aloes, 
Apples (said to yield a fragrance, but scarcely a 
perfume in the strict sense), Balm, Bdellium 
(Prepay derived from a species of Amyris and 
allied to myrrh, see Jos. Ant. Ill. i. 6), Calamus 
(probably one of the lemon-grasses, such as Andro- 
pogon pachnodes, or schenanthus. 'The former 
yields the sweet-scented Turkish grass-oil of com- 
merce. It might, however, be the Acorus calamus 
or sweet-cane, but this is unlikely), Camphire 
(henna), Cassia, Cinnamon, Costus (see OINT- 
MENT), Frankincense, Galbanum, Ladanum (the 
vo) of Gn 37% 43" translated ‘ myrrh,’ but much more 
probably the odorous gum exuded by a Cistus, either 
C. Ledon or C. laurifolius, perhaps Creticus), Man- 
drakes (mentioned as fragrant, but not a perfumer’s 
material, Ca 71%), Mastic (cxivos, the Pistacia 
lentiscus, mentioned only in the Apocr. Sus *), 
Myrrh (yielded by Balsamodendron myrrha), 
Onycha (the nbn of Ex 30%, either ladanum, as 
in the Arabic Version, or the sweet-smelling oper- 
culum of a Strombus. Its smell is alluded to in 
Sir 24), Saffron, Spikenard, Stacte (probably 
storax, the resin of Styrax officinale), Tragacanth 
(n¥23 of Gn 37% 434, the gum exuded by Astragalus 
tragacantha). 

The proper names Keturah, Basemath, and 
Euodia seem to be derived from the words for 
‘incense’ or ‘ fragrance.’ A. MACALISTER. 


PERGA (Ilépyn; the form Ilépya, which might 
have been expected, seems not to occur: * in Latin 
commonly Perga, but Pliny has Perge) was one of 
the two greatest cities of Pamphylia in ancient 
times (Side being the other). Strabo describes it 
as being on the Cestrus, 60 stadia, 7 to 8 miles, 
from its mouth; and he speaks of the river 
as navigable. There is some inaccuracy in this 
statement, as Perga is fully 5 miles west from the 
Cestrus; but it is true that the nearest point on 
the river is about 60 stadia above the mouth. 
Mela more correctly says that Perga was situated 
between the rivers Cestrus and Cataractes, but 
nearer the former (which he too describes as navi- 
gable). The earliest known memorials of Perga 


* A coin in the British Museum Catalogue, No. 27, reads 
TreprA; but this may be an abbreviation of the adjective. 
On No. 48 the city name is indubitably trepLr Ju. 
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are its coins, which begin early in the 2nd cent. 
B.C. But its walls are of Seleucid, not Pergamenian 
style, and, therefore, probably were built in the 
3rd cent. ; and Perga bopan to strike coins when 
set free from the rule of the Seleucid kings of 
Syria in B.c. 189. Its coins last in a fairly rich 
series till about A.D. 276; and it was the only 
‘ Greek city’ except Alexandria that struck coins of 
the emperor Tacitus. Side and Perga both ranked 
as metropolitan cities of Pamphylia: on coins 
Perga is styled metropolis under the emperor 
Tacitus, but certainly had that rank earlier (as 
Side also must have ranked as metropolis, though 
its coins do not mention the title). 

Perga was evidently the stronghold of native 
Pamphylian feeling in opposition to the Greek 
colony ATTALIA, which was founded during the 
2nd cent. B.c. Its coinage is invariably associated 
with the native goddess, who was identified with 
the Greek Artemis, but evidently was more like 
the Ephesian than the true Hellenic deity. Some- 
times she is called on coins the Queen of Perga 
(Fdvacoa written in Pamphylian alphabet), but 
commonly Artemis of Perga. She is represented 
either as the Greek short-clad huntress Artemis, 
sometimes with a sphinx beside her, sometimes 
with a stag, or as the Greek goddess, wearing a 
long tunic, but still carrying the bow; but far 
more characteristic is the type common in imperial 
times, in which she is symbolized by a quaint 
simulacrum, probably representing a large stone 
with a rounded top: the top is sometimes modified 
to resemble a female head with long veil and 
kalathos, while the stone in its lower part then 
seems like a rude and massive human body. On 
the stone sometimes there appear to be zones of 
dancing figures. The sphinx or the eagle are fre- 
quent accompaniments of the simulacrum. This 
goddess may safely be described as similar to the 
Ephesian (see DIANA). The name Leto seems 
probably to belong to her, whether it be a modifi- 
cation of the Lycian word lada (the lady), or of the 
old Semitic Al-lat or Alilat.* 

The site of Perga is now called Murtana, and is 
about 12 miles north-east of Attalia. The temple 
is described by Strabo as standing on a higher 
ground beside the city. This higher ground was 
the site of the older city, and constituted the acro- 
polis. It is not an isolated hill, but part of that 
steep-edged plateau which occupies much of the 
country between Cestrus and Cataractes. In the 
time of Strabo the city seems to have been on 
the low pound south of the acropolis. All the 
ruins—walls, gates, theatre, stadium, churches, 
etc.—are in that part, while few remains are now 
visible on the acropolis ; but the platform with the 
lower part of six granite columns near the south- 
east of the acropolis (which G. Hirschfeld and 
other travellers took for the temple of Artemis) is 
considered by Petersen too rude for that doubtless 
splendid building.t The greatness of the city was 
bound up with that of the goddess: compare the 
speech of Demetrius about the Ephesian Artemis 
in Ac 19. The right of asylum, doubtless, be- 
longed to her temple and precinct (see Arch, Epi- 
graph. Mittheil. aus Oesterreich, 1897, p. 65). 

Paul and Barnabas, with John Mark, on their 
first missionary journey, sailed from Paphos and 
came to Perga in Pamphylia (Ac 91%); and the 
expression reminds us of Strabo’s opinion that 
Perga was on the navigable river. It would 
appear from all the passages taken together that 
there was a port-town on the river, ranking not as 
a separate city, but as part of Perga. The apostles 
seem not to have stayed long in Perga, and they 
are not said to have: preached there. The failure 


* See Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia (Ramsay), pt. i. p. 90 f. 
t In Lanckoronski, Stadte Pamphyliens, i. p. 36. 
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of any allusion to preaching may sately be taken 
as a proof that they did not preach, but for some 
reason changed their plan, and thus lost the com- 
pany of John (see AMPHYLIA). The form of 
expression, ‘ Perga of Pamphylia,’ Ac 13”, does not 
imply distinction from any other Perga (for there 
was no other city of that name): it means only 
‘to the province Pamphylia, and specially the 
capital Perga.’ But on their return, perhaps 
two years later, Paul and Barnabas pee in 
Perga, though apparently with no marked success. 
Thereafter they went to Attalia, on the coast, 
to get a ship for the Syrian coast: many ships 
would pass to and fro between Syria and the 
west, touching at Attalia, but not going up to 
Perga. . hee : 

The early history of Christianity in Perga is 
very obscure, and probably its progress was slow 
(see PAMPHYLIA). Some martyrs — Theodorus, 
Philippa, Socrates, and Dionysius—at Perga 
(Acta Sanct., 20 Sept., p. 137) are mentioned 
under one of the many emperors called Antoninus, 
perhaps Elagabalus. But Perga is never mentioned 
in the oldest Martyrologies, the Syriac and the 
Hieronymian ; nor is Side. ; 

Under the Christian empire, Perga and Side, 
as being metropolitan bishoprics, each exercised 
authority over a part of the whole province ; Perga 
being head of Secunda Pamphylia, the western 
division. It is by no means certain that this 
division affected the civil administration ; it may 
have been only ecclesiastical; but the point is not 
determined as yet. Hierocles, about A.D. 530, 
gives only one province Pamphylia, yet he gives 
first all the Pergaian cities, and thereafter all the 
Sidetan, apparently implying both a knowledge of 
the distinction and a refusal to recognize it as a 
real fact of government. 

Perga fell into decay in later Byzantine time. 
It had not sufficient military strength for that 
disturbed period. Between A.D. 787 and 812 it 
was amalgamated in the ecclesiastical system with 
the neighbouring city of Sillyon as a joint metro- 
politan bishopric ; Sillyon had been an independent 
autokephalos bishopric for about a century pre- 
viously. Evidently, these two inland cities were 
both Aecavine in the 8th century. The ruin of 
Perga proceeded steadily. In A.D. 1084 Attaleia * 
was made a metropolis. The official lists, Notitie 
Episcopatuum, represent this as if Attaleia were 
made then an independent archbishopric, and 
Perga remained metropolis of Pamphylia Secunda. 
But in reality Perga was now a mere ecclesiastical 
title, and Attaleia was the residence of the real 
head of all the Pamphylian Church that remained : 
in truth, most of Pamphylia provincia was now in 
partibus infideliwm, having been conceded to the 
Turks by the feeble competitors who were struggling 
with one another for the throne of the Byzantine 
empire after the ruin of the imperial power at the 
battle of Manzikert in 1071. 

The true state of matters is quite frankly recog- 
nized in the (late) Fourth Notitia, where the entry 
reads: 6 Dudalov ds kal Idpyns Néyerar, dv’ of eu viv 
6’Arranlas. So, too, a MS (Tischendorf, Nov. Test. 
ili. Proleg. p. 629, No. 99), dated A.D. 1345 or 1445, 
was written by the hand of Theognostus, [nt poronl- 
tou Iépyns cal’ Arradelas, edpyou TAs Kevijs (1.€. Kaus) 
devrépas Ilaydudlas. ‘To complete this account of 
the decay of Christian organization in Pamphylia, 
it may be added that Side was degraded (1283- 
1321) from tenth to thirteenth in the order of 
rank of the metropoleis (its place being given to 
Philadelphia, which was then so important a city 
to the narrowed Christian empire); and in 1328— 
1341 Side disappeared entirely from the list of 
metropoleis, Monemvasia as head of the whole 

* Note on Tenth Notitia (Parthey, p. 214, No. 522). 
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Peloponnesus taking its place.* Thus we reach 
the modern state of things, in which there is 
in Pamphylia only the single Christian dignitary 
at Attalia. It would appear perhaps, that, when 
Perga was at last defiditaly recognized as being in 
partibus infidelium, the new bishopric of Pyrgion, 
in the Cayster valley, was identified with it, so 
that the titular bishop of Perga officiated at 
Pyrgion with his old order of precedence according 
to the official lists (which never formally accepted 
the real historical facts): this seems implied in 
the entry in a late document printed in Parthey’s 
Notitie Episcop. p. 314, No. 60, Iépyn rd viv Tupyiv 
(i.e. Ilupylov). The elevation of Pyrgion took place 
between 1193 and 1199. Similarly, Proconnesos 
was tes in the place of Mokisos-Justinianopolis + 
(head of Cappadocia Tertia), and Monemvasia in 
that of Side. But in almost all such cases the 
official lists continued to preserve the old situation, 
and rarely recognized the facts of the time when 
they were written. 


LITERATURE.—Lanckoronski, Stddte Pamphyliens ; Hill, Cat. 
of Coins, Brit. Mus., Pamphylia, etc. On the ecclesiastical facts 
several articles by Gelzer in Jahrbiich. fiir protestant. Theologie, 
xii.; and Ramsay, Hist. Geogr. of Asia Minor (see Index, s.vv.). 

W. M. RAmsay. 

PERGAMUS or PERGAMUM (7 Ilépyapos or 7d 
Tlépyauov ; the word occurs in NT only in dat. and 
accus., leaving the nom. uncertain; in other 
authorities both forms occur; Ptolemy, Dion 
Cassius (lix. 28. 1), and Stephanus Byz. have Ilép- 
yauos,t while almost all other writers and inscrip- 
tions have Ilépyauov) was a great and famous city 
of Mysia, adjoining the district called Teuthrania, 
about 15 miles up the Caicus valley from the sea, 
and about 3 miles north of the river, which was 
navigable for the small ancient ships. Two small 
streams joined the Caicus near Pergamum, the 
Selinus actually flowing through the city and the 
Keteios washing its walls on the east. Between 
these two streams was a well-marked hill, which 
was the site of the earliest city and of the Acro- 
polis of the later city (with many of its most 
magnificent buildings, agora, gymnasium, Greek 
theatre, temples of Dionysos, Athena, Faustina, 
Trajan, etc., and the great altar of Zeus). The 
enlarged later city extended across the Selinus to 
the south-west ; and here were amphitheatre, circus, 
Roman theatre, probably the temple of Augustus, 
and farther west the sacred precinct and temple of 
Asklepios. 

Pergamum was an ancient city, which struck 
coins as early as 420-400. But its greatness began 
early in the 3rd cent., when Philetzerus managed 
to appropriate a great treasure deposited there 
under his charge by king Lysimachus ; and by the 
support of Seleucus, the Syrian king, he gradually 
made himself independent and powerful (B.C. 284- 
263). He was succeeded by his nephew, Eumenes 
(263-241) ; thereafter succeeded Attalus I., who took 
the title of king (241-197) ; Eumenes II. (197-159) ; 
Attalus 1. (159-138); and Attalus 111. (138-133), 
who bequeathed his kingdom to the Romans. 

The military glory of the Attalid kings and of 
Pergamum lay in the wars with the Gauls or 
Galatians (which see), who invaded Asia Minor in 
B.C. 278. Eumenes I. paid tribute to the Gauls; 
but Attalus I. refused to continue this humiliating 

* Notitia, iv. 60, xii. 14, 35 (Parthey, pp. 136, 237, 238): the 
stubborn unwillingness of the official Notitize to recognize the 
real facts appears in the Fourth Notitia, which still continues 
to mention Side (iv. 11) in its old place as head of Pamphylia, 
besides recording its new situation. But xii. mentions the 
new situation twice, under each name. 

+ Known only from Georgius Pachymeres, i. p. 286 (Hist. 
Geogr. As. Min. p. 300). 

¢ Steph. Thes., quotes Xen. Heil. iii. 1. 6, Paus. vii. 16. 1, x. 25. 
10, etc. (where the fem. gender proves the nom., unless réAus is to 


be understood), but does not mention the above instances. The 
true text in Polyb., Strab., Appian, Philostr. etc., is 7d [lipyapeoy. 
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custom ; and when war followed he won a great 
victory at the sources of the Caicus, about B.c. 241- 
240. It was in the flush of this victory that Attalus 
assumed the title of king. The success was cele- 
brated in art and literature as a triumph of Hellenic 
civilization over barbarism. This and other vic- 
tories gave Attalus supremacy over great part of 
western Asia Minor (Asia cis Taurum); but about 
222 the Seleucid dominion over this country was re- 
stored, and Pergamenian power shrank once more 
to its previous narrow bounds, what was called the 
marpwa dpx7 immediatelyround Pergamum. Attalus 
slowly reconquered his lost empire, and, taking ad- 
vantage of the Roman enmity against the Seleucid 
kings, he threw all his strength on the side of the 
great republic. About 205 he actively aided the 
Romans to get from Pessinus the sacred image of 
the Phrygian mother of the gods, which the Siby]l- 
line books directed them to bring to Rome as a 
condition of success in the war against Hannibal. 
Eumenes I. continued the policy of alliance with 
Rome. He actively co-operated in the war of 190, 
and at the peace of 189 the whole Seleucid do- 
minions on this side of Taurus were given to him. 
Thus once more Pergamum became the capital of 
western Asia Minor, and in the following 18 years 
Eumenes carried on vigorous operations in central 
Asia Minor, and won several successes over the 
Gauls (who had been settled in the part of ancient 
Phrygia and Cappadocia which was henceforth 
called GALATIA). But the Romans were not in- 
clined to allow Eumenes to become too strong, 
and their steady though carefully veiled support 
maintained the Galatians in independence, when 
they seemed on the point of falling into subjection 
to Pergamum, 

In the spring of the year 133 Attalus 11. died, 
leaving a will in which, while he ordered that 
Pergamum and the other towns should be admini- 
stered as constitutional, self-governing cities, he 
bequeathed his entire kingdom to the Romans.* 
At this point the coinage of Pergamum again begins 
to illuminate the city, whereas from 284 to 133 the 
coins were exclusively royal. The most famous 
class of Pergamene coins, the cistophori, struck 
first by the kings, were continued after the royal 
rule ended. Cistophori were struck, not only at 
Pergamum but also at many other of the great 
cities of Asia (including Mysia, Lydia, Phrygia, 
and Caria), and they were the commonest current 
silver coin in the AXgean lands. The type was 
composite, uniting the cista mystica and other 
accompaniments of Dionysiac worship. The coin- 
age of Pergamum continues in an unbroken and 
very rich series down to the reign of Gallienus, in 
the latter part of the 3rd cent. after Christ. 

In 133 the Pergamenian realm, bequeathed to 
the Romans, was formed into a Roman province ; 
but the province was much smaller than the king- 
dom, for Phrygia Magna was given away to 
Mithridates, king of Pontus. Phrygia was re- 
claimed by the Senate after B.c. 120, when Mith- 
ridates died; but, though loosely attached to the 
province, it was not properly organized and definitely 
incorporated in Asia (as the new province was called) 
until the year B.c. 85-84 under the government of 
Sulla. From that time onwards the province had 
much the same extent as the old Pergamenian 
realm. The name Asia as applied to the province 
was apparently a Roman invention, but it was 
taken up by the Greek population, and is used 
freely in the inscriptions of the great cities to 
indicate the Roman provincial unity with all the 
countries embraced in it (see Lyp1A, ASIA). 


*See Frankel, Inschriften von Pergamon, i. No. 249, an 
inscription which confirms the real existence of this will 
against the scepticism of several modern historians. See 
also Mommsen in Athen. Mittheil. des Inst. 1899, p. 193. 
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The four chief gods of Pergamum are mentioned 
in an oracle of about A.D. 167, which ordered the 
Pergamenians to seek relief from the great pesti- 
lence by appealing to Zeus, Dionysos, Athena, and 
Asklepios.* All appear frequently as types on the 
coins of the city. Zeus Soter and Athena Nike- 
phoros were especially honoured as having given 
victory over the Gauls in the olden time. The 
whole strength and skill of Pergamenian art was 
directed to glorify them as the patrons of Greek 
genius triumphing over barbarism. Asklepios was 
introduced from Epidauros, probably in a compara- 
tively recent historical period (perhaps in the 5th 
cent. B.C.). Dionysos was apparently a native 
Anatolian deity, worshipped with mysteries and 
rites of a peculiar society called Boukoloi or 
Ox-herds, who were the attendants of the dé&os 
Tavpos, a mystic name of Dionysos. All these 
gods had splendid places of worship. Zeus and 
Athena were more of Hellenic and artistic con- 
ceptions, Dionysos Kathegemon more purely re- 
ligious. Under the Roman empire, Asklepios the 
Saviour (Soter) became the most fashionable deity 
of Pergamum; but he appears on coins as early as 
159-138 and often in the lst cent. B.c. As the 
god of the healing art, he had a temple and a 
sacred precinct to which flocked many invalids for 
medical treatment, which they received partly 
directly from the god (who revealed the method 
of cure in dreams when the sufferers slept in his 
sacred place), partly from the priests and physicians 
in attendance on the temple. As this worship 
and medical treatment brought many wealthy 
visitors to Pergamum, the god was naturall 
highly popular in the city. Hence, in the 2nd and 
3rd cents. after Christ, Asklepios was the repre- 
sentative deity of Pergamum, standing for it as 
type on most of the symbolical alliance coins. 

The view has been often maintained that the 
richness of the accessories with which the worship 
of these and other deities was conducted in Per- 
gamum suggested the words in Rev 2", describing 
the city as the place ‘where the throne of Satan 
is,’ and as the place ‘where Satan dwelleth.’ Ac- 
cording to that view, Pergamum is pictured as a 
religious centre, and contrasted with purely com- 
mercial cities like Smyrna and Ephesus and 
Corinth. But this picture is hardly true to the 
facts as they existed when the Apocalypse was 
written. It was not the case that commercial 
cities were less given to religion in ancient times 
than those which, like Pergamum, lay apart from 
the great lines of commerce and _ intercourse. 
Writers who take that view are misled by modern 
ideas, natural in modern time when religion has 
become a moral force, resisting and seeking to 
withdraw men from many of the practices con- 
ducive to commercial success. But in ancient 
times religion was rather the glorification of suc- 
cess, commercial and otherwise: the gods were the 
patrons of every side of common life; and the 
great commercial city was most likely to be the 
ereat religious city. If the greatest centre of 
pagan ritual in the province Asia is the place 
where the throne of Satan is, then Ephesus is the 
city that beyond all others merits that description. 

The words of Rev 2 must refer to some other 
attribute which can be truly attached to Per- 
gamum. Pliny sets us in the right path by his 
remark, Nat. Hist. v. 30, that Pergamum was far 
the most distinguished city of Asia (longe claris- 
simum Asie, i.e. provincie). These words show 
clearly that Pliny regarded Pergamum as the 
capital of the province. The province Asia had 
come into existence as an enfranchised + kingdom, 


* Frankel, l.c. ii. p. 239. 
_t When kings ceased to govern it the change was a declara- 
tion of freedom. 


with a universally recognized capital: Pergamum 
was the germ out of which the kingdom had 
slowly grown to maturity and strength. Occupy- 
ing this historical pre-eminence, Pergamum was 
naturally recognized as the capital of the new 
province Asia; and it retained this position for 
over two centuries. By the middle of the second 
century after Christ, on the contrary, there can 
be no doubt that Ephesus was recognized generally 
as the capital of the province. It is uncertain at 
what time the change was made. It is even un- 
certain whether the change was formally made at 
some definite time by imperial order, or gradually 
came about in practice without any authoritative 
imperial recognition. It is, however, certain that, 
anlar Augustus, Pergamum was still the capital, 
for the provincial council (called the Kowdy ’Acias) * 
built there the temple dedicated to Rome and 
Augustus to serve as its meeting-place, while 
Ephesus then was not officially regarded as lead- 
ing city. The provincial council built a temple at 
Smyrna to Tiberius, and it was perhaps not until 
A.D. 41-54 that it built at Ephesus a temple and 
dedicated it to Claudius.+ Down to this time it 
seems reasonably certain that Ephesus had not 
been recognized, either by general consent or by 
imperial act, as capital of the province. The pro- 
vincial council necessarily made its temple and 
meeting-place first in the provincial capital ; and 
by degrees the modification was introduced that 
temples and meetings were arranged also in other 
great cities of the province. Asia was peculiar in 
having so many meeting-places of the provincial 
council; in many provinces there was one single 
unvarying place of meeting for the council. 
Ephesus el built a temple of Augustus before 
B.C. 5;¢ but this seems to have been only a 
dedication by the city, and not arranged and 
sanctioned by the provincial council ;§ and it stood 
in the sacred precinct of Artemis, not in a separate 
precinct of its own. 

Even in the beginning of the 2nd cent. Per- 
gamum probably still ranked officially as the 
capital, for it had got a second temple of the 
Emperors, and the title ‘twice Neokoros,’ before 
A.D. 123 (and probably already in the time of 
Trajan), whereas Ephesus acquired these honours 
only late in the reign of Hadrian, between the 
proconsulate of Peduczeus Priscinus, A.D. 127, and 
that of Aurelius Fulvus Antoninus about A.D. 
130 or 135.|| 

Should we not, then, explain by this primacy in 
the worship of the Emperors the statement in Rev 
28, that ‘the throne of Satan’ is at Pergamum ? 
The city was still officially the capital of the 
province, and, especially, it was recognized as the 
chief centre of the imperial worship, in which the 
unity and loyalty of the province was expressed. 
In this latter point lay the peculiar aggravation 
and abomination. It was the worship of the 
Emperors that was recognized, when the Apoc. was 
written, as the special foe of Christianity, as 
Antichrist, as Satan. It was the refusal of the 
Christians to pay the proper respect to the em- 
peror by performing the prescribed acts of ritual 
and worship in the imperial religion that formed 
the test by which they could be detected, and the 
reason why they were outlawed: their refusal 


* See ASIARCH. 

{ This, though regarded as practically certain by Buchner, de 
Neocoria, p. 38, is far from being so well established as he repre- 
sents. It is not at all certain that there was a temple of 
Claudius at Ephesus. The temple built by the council at 
Ephesus is called ‘temple of the Emperors’ in Inscr, Brit. Mus. 
No. 481, and i ee Mous. iii. p. 180. 

{ See Hicks, Inscrip. of Brit. Mus. No. 522 (wh 
should be corrected to 5). Midas rio 

§ Buchner (Joc. cit.) seems to have failed to observe the exist- 
ence of this temple at Ephesus : he never refers to it. 

|| Buchner, de Neocoria, p. 59; CIG 2965, 2966, 29870. 
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was interpreted as a proof of disloyalty and 
treason, for it was a refusal to acquiesce in, and to 
be members of, the imperial unity.* Pergamum, 
as the chief centre of that imperial worship for the 
province, was the seat and ‘the throne of Satan.’ 

We are too ignorant of the details regarding the 
imperial worship in Asia to be able to say exactly 
what was implied in that primacy. The Council 
of Asia met also at other places, as Ephesus (hence 
the presence of the Asiarchs there, Ac 19), Smyrna, 
Sardis ; but some sort of pre-eminence belonged to 
Pergamum at least as late as A.D. 127 (as has been 
stated above). Now Hadrian visited Pergamum 
probably in A.D. 123. He was again in Asia in 
129, when he visited Laodicea in the Lycus valley, 
and presumably Ephesus and Tralleis. His in- 
terest in and knowledge of the province, the free- 
dom with which he changed old institutions to 
suit the circumstances of the day, and the fact 
that he not merely permitted Ephesus to attain a 
second Neokorate (like Pergamum), but also struck 
imperial silver coins bearing the type and name 
of DIANA EPHESIA (thereby recognizing her as a 
Roman deity),t all combine to prove that it was 
he who recognized the overwhelming practical im- 
portance of Ephesus, and transferred the primacy 
of the province from Pergamum to Ephesus about 
A.D. 129. If this be so (and it seems practically 
certain), then we have an important piece of evi- 
dence about Rev 2%: that passage was written 
before A.D. 129. 

But the order of enumeration of the Seven 
Churches of Asia, beginning with Ephesus, seems 
to start from the capital, and then to go round the 
important cities in geographical order—Smyrna, 
Pergamum, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, Lao- 
dicea. The explanation probably is that a con- 
flict existed between the official view and the 
popular view: the former still regarded Per- 
gamum as the capital, while the latter had regard 
to the practical fact that Ephesus was the greatest 
and most important city of Asia, on the main 
route of communication, whereas Pergamum lay 
on a bypath, and had only a historical title to the 
primacy in Asia. In this case the ecclesiastical 
organization accepted the facts of the situation 
from the time of Paul onwards; so also did the 
emperor Caligula in a decree quoted by Dion 
Cassius, lix. 28. 1 (unless he was following chrono- 
logical order). 

Even after it lost the pre-eminence in the pro- 
vince, Pergamum continued to be a great and 
specially honourable city. It was granted a third 
Neokorate by Caracalla; and no Asian city ever 
attained more. This title has often been mis- 
apprehended by the older writers: when a city 
styles itself Neokoros on coins and in inscriptions, 
this always implies ‘ warden of a temple dedicated 
to the imperial worship.’ When a city has the 
title ‘thrice Neokoros,’ this implies three separate 
temples of Emperors, each with its separate priest- 
hood and services and staff of attendant ministers. 
Ephesus, by a solitary exception to the rule, 
sometimes boasts itself ‘four times Neokoros,’ 
where the fourth Neokorate refers to the worship 
of Diana the Ephesian, recognized as a Roman 
deity by Hadrian (see above). Pergamum on its 
coins boasts itself as the first city honoured with 
triple Neokorate ; but no stress can be laid on this 
boast, for the three cities, Pergamum, Ephesus, 
Smyrna, vied with one another in titles, inventing 
or appropriating them, and all three claimed the 
primacy of Asia on different grounds.§ 

* See The Church in the Rom. Emp. before 170, p. 275. 

} Frankel, Inschriften Pergam. ii. p. 258; Durr, Reisen des 
Kaisers Hadrian, p. 49f. 

t See vol. i. p. 724. 

§ Ephesus acquired triple Neokorate in the latter part of 
Severus’ reign, as Head says in Catalogue Brit. Mus. Ionia, 


The allusion to the martyr Antipas at Perga- 
mum (Rey 2!) is remarkable. No martyr from 
any other of the Seven Churches is alluded to. 
Yet it is not to be doubted, in view of the rest of 
the book, that there had been martyrs in them all, 
and that their sufferings, which are mentioned, 
imply fully developed persecution by the Roman 
state. The prominent mention of Antipas is 
probably to be explained by his being the earliest 
martyr put to death by the Roman state policy ; 
and, according to a common principle, the name of 
the first is given as in a sense representative of the 
whole list. While Pergamum was the capital of 
the province, the governor, before whom the trials 
would be held, was there more frequently than in 
any other city (though of course he made occa- 
sional progresses through his province) ; and many 
Christians from other cities would be condemned 
and would suffer there, so that Pergamum would 
be peculiarly associated with the death of the 
martyrs from Antipas onwards. There is there- 
fore no proof that Antipas belonged to Pergamum, 
though he is mentioned as having suffered there.* 

This position of Pergamum as the place of 
martyrs did not continue after it ceased to be ‘the 
place where the throne of Satan is.’ After the 
time of Hadrian, doubtless, the proconsul of Asia 
spent much more of his time at Ephesus than at 
Pergamum ; and we observe in the earliest Mar- 
tyrologies, the old Syrian and the Hieronymian, 
that more martyrs are associated with Ephesus, 
Smyrna, Laodicea, and Synnada than with Perga- 
mum ; for very few names of the Ist cent. martyrs 
at Pergamum were preserved.t The allusion to the 
new name given to each Christian, secret, written 
on a white stone (Rev 2”), is perhaps an allusion to 
the custom of taking secret and new baptismal 
names: this custom perhaps arose in the stress 
of persecution, and was intended to ensure greater 
secrecy during the ages when it was dangerous to 
be known as a Christian. The secret name is 
mentioned only in the letter to Pergamum, the 
place of martyrs, and does not occur in the letters 
to the other churches. The question also occurs 
whether the allusion to writing on a white stone is 
made with reference to the writing material manu- 
factured at Pergamum and deriving its name from 
the city, charta Pergamena or parchment. In the 
letter to Philadelphia occurs an allusion to writing : 
‘T will write upon him the name of my God, and 
the name of the city of my God’: the difference 
between this expression and the secret name 
written on the white stone at Pergamum suggests 
that the language is chosen with reference to the 
special circumstance of the city: ‘the name is 
written, not on your lasting white parchment, but 
on an imperishable white tessera’; cf. LAODICEA. 
The ‘white stone’ is not an allusion to the white 
stone (Aeuxds iGos), 7.e. marble, so abundant in the 
buildings of Pergamum and other great cities: itis 
called a ‘ white WHdos,’ a sort of tessera, a small cuke 
or tablet, on which brief titles or watchwords or 
signs were engraved, and which was often employed 
for similar purposes to a ticket in modern times. 

That there were Jews in Pergamum may be 
regarded as certain. In B.c. 139 the Romans 
wrote to Attalus U. in favour of the Jews, which 
proves that there were Jews in his dominions (as 
is of course well known from other sources), and 
there is a reasonable certainty that some would 


p. 76; see the inscription in Le Bas-Waddington, No. 1470 ; 
Buchner, de Neocoria, p. 107. : 

* No independent tradition about Antipas has come down to 
us: the references to him seem all to depend on Rey 213, The 
details of almost all events in the earliest persecutions perished 
from the memory a Bian 

receding note. 

! or Sa ae Tape "Toudaios at Magnesia Sip., Ath. Mitth. 

Inst. 1899, p. 239. 
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settle in the capital of the kingdom as the centre 
for financial operations. About B.c. 130 the 
Pergamenians, now an autonomous state (as we 
have seen above), passed a decree (in accordance 
with the resolution of the Roman Senate) in favour 
of the Jews and the high priest Hyrcanus.* 
While this decree does not actually mention 
Jewish residents in the city, there would be little 
reason for it unless Pergamum were in close re- 
lations with the Jews. Under the Romans, Per- 
gamum was no longer the commercial centre of the 
province, for it lay far from any of the great trade 
routes between the East and Rome; and it may 
be regarded as probable that the Jewish settlers in 
Pergamum would not increase but rather diminish 
in numbers. Hence in B.C. 62, when Flaccus, 
governor of Asia, confiscated the money which the 
Jews of the provinces were on the point of sending 
to Jerusalem as their annual contribution, he 
seized at Apameia of Phrygia nearly 100 lbs. 
weight of gold,} at Laodicea of Phrygia over 20 
lbs. weight, at Adramyttium an amount which 
has been obliterated in the manuscripts, and at 
Pergamum a small amount. Adramyttium, as a 
seaport, was apparently at that time a more im- 
portant Jewish centre than Pergamum. The 
inscriptions hitherto discovered in the city never 
allude to Jews; but, inasmuch as the Jews used 
pure Greek names (even the envoys mentioned 
in the Pergamenian decree about 130 have Greek 
names, and would be unrecognizable as Jews), 
some of the persons alluded to in the inscriptions 
may possibly be Jews. On the whole, the failure 
of the term ‘Jew’ in the numerous inscriptions 
points to the very thorough assimilation of Greek 
manners by the Pergamenian Jews, who had thus 
become almost undistinguishable from the general 
population of the city. It is probable that this 
adoption of Greek manners by the Jews in Perga- 
mum is the cause of the allusion to Balaam and 
the Nicolaitans in Rev 24-45, Some of them had 
become Christians ; and their freedom in following 
Greek ways of life, and in complying with idola- 
trous usages in society, had begun to have some 
effect on the Christian community in the city. 

Little is known as to the later history of Chris- 
tianity in Pergamum, or as to the fortunes of the 
city. It was a bishopric throughout the Byzantine 
period, being part of the later and smaller Byzan- 
tine Asia, under Ephesus; and it has continued 
to be a place of some consequence, preserving the 
ancient name Bergama, down to the present day. 
Much more light will be thrown on the city when 
the splendid and costly excavations conducted for 
years at Pergamum by the German Government 
are completed and their results fully published. 
Up to the present time the volumes (i.) on the 
inscriptions (with supplement in Athen. Mittheil. 
Inst. 1899), (ii.) on the sanctuary of Athena Polias 
Nikephoros, (iv.) on the theatre-terrace, and (v.) on 
the temple of Trajan, are the only ones published. 

W. M. Ramsay. 

PERIDA (x75, Padovpd). — The eponym of a 
family of ‘Solomon’s servants,’ Neh 757. In the 
parallel passage, Ezr 2°, the name appears in the 
form Peruda (x22; B Pepedd, A Papecdd), and in 
1 Es 5% as Pharida (B Papedd, A Papidd, Lue. 
Padoupa). 


PERIZZITE (57).—The name of one of the 
‘peoples’ which were settled in Palestine before and 
at the period of the Isr. immigration. When the 
writers of the OT would characterize the country 
as it was at that period in respect to population, 


* Josephus, Ant. xIv. x. 22. 

t+ Reckoned by Th. Reinach, Textes Relatifs au Judaisme, 
p- 240, as 75,000 drachmie (equivalent in weight to £3000 
sterling): each individual paid two drachme per annum. 


they frequently enumerate a list of six ‘ peoples,’— 
the Amorite, the Hittite, the Canaanite, | the 
Perizzite, the Hivite, and the Jebusite (Ex 38 * 17 
23°3* 332* 34 * Dt 2017*, Jos 9'* 11 128, Jg 3°), 
to which is sometimes added the Girgashite [Dt 7’, 
Jos 3° 2411, Neh 98 (where the Hivite is omitted)]. 
At a later date it is stated that Solomon reduced 
to slavery all the people in_his kingdom who re- 
mained of the Amorite, the Hittite, the Perizzite, 
the Hivite, and the Jebusite (1 K 9% =2 Ch 87). eas 
yet longer list is given (Gn 15”) in which, while 
the Hivite is omitted, the Kenite, the Kenizzite, 
the Kadmonite, and the Rephaim are added. A 
very late tradition, on the other hand, speaks of — 
the land as originally inhabited only by the 
Canaanite, the Perizzite, and the Philistines (2 Es 
12), The Book of Ezra (9) represents the Perizzite 
as still remaining in the country, a snare and 
danger to the returned exiles. With all these 
writers, however, the Perizzite is nothing but a 
shadowy name, accepted by tradition as one of the 
tribes in pre-Israelite Palestine. - 

In contrast with this, three passages (Gn 13734°, 
Jg 14), all of which come from the South King- 
dom historian (J), connect the Perizzites closely 
with the Canaanites, and represent them as settled 
more particularly in the district about Bethel and 
Shechem. When Abraham is parting from Lot at 
Bethel, it is added that the Canaanite and the 
Perizzite were then in the land; after the scandal 
at Shechem, Jacob complains that his sons have 
made him obnoxious to the same two tribes; and, 
when Judah marches with Simeon to enter upon 
its conquest, those clans have to do battle in the 
neighbourhood of Jerus. with these tribes.+ 

Some have argued from this collocation that 
the tribe was one of the aboriginal tribes of 
Central and South Palestine, which had been dis- 
possessed of its strongholds by the invading Canaan- 
ites before Israel appeared upon the scene, and had 
been reduced to a peasant condition resembling 
that of the Egyp. fellahin, dependent on the domi- 
nant warlike people (cf. Dillmann on Gn 10%; 
Riehm, HW! p. 1193). The fact that the name 
does not occur in Gn 10, where the list of the 
descendants of Canaan is given, is taken to support 
the suggestion ; while the other fact, that in Gn 15” 
and Jos 17% the clan is coupled with the prehistoric 
Rephaim, may show what, at the period when 
those passages were written, was the opinion 
among the Jews. On the other hand, Moore(Comm. 
on Judges, at 1°) questions whether they were a 
distinct people at all, and were not rather, as the 
derivation of the word suggests, a class among the 
Canaanites, 7.e. the inhabitants of unwalled villages, 
devoted to agriculture. It is noteworthy that 
1p =péraz is used in Dt 3°18 68 for such dwellers 
in open villages, while nis occurs Ezk 38" Zee 23 
for an undefended place. And it is further note- 
worthy that in the two former quotations the 
LXX translates m5 by epegator (which is its eustom- 
ary translation of Perizzite), while the later Gr. 
translators render it drely.oro.—a fact which makes 
it possible that, at the time when the early tr. was 
made, no difference of pronunciation yet existed 
between the two Hebrew words. Itisan old sugges- 
tion of Redslob (Alttest. Namen des Isr. Staats, p- 
103), that havvdth (whence Hivites) designated the 
villages of those who kept cattle, while péerazoth 
was employed for villages inhabited by an agri- 
cultural class. The question cannot at present be 
regarded as settled. A. C. WELCH. 


* In the quotations which are marked with an * the LXX (at 
Dt 2017 only some MSS) adds the Girgashite to the list of six in 
the Heb. text. 

t+ It is true that the Perizzite is coupled (Jos 1715) with the 
Rephaim, and placed somewhere in the district of Mt. Ephraim ; 
but this clause (which the LXX omits) must be regarded as 
either a gloss or a late interpolation. 
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PERJURY.—See OATH. 


PERSECUTE, PERSECUTOR.—Persecute (from 
Low Lat. persecutare, Lat. ey and pursue 
(fr. Lat. prosequt, through Old Fr. porswir=pour- 
suivre) are now kept distinct, but were formerly 
used almost interchangeably. Thus ‘pursue’ has 
the mod. meaning of ‘persecute’ in the Homities, 
‘to pray for them that pursue him’; and in AV 
‘persecute’ is often equivalent to mod. ‘ pursue,’ 
as Jer 29!8 ‘And I will persecute them with the 
sword’ (ca’7ns onaTy, RV ‘ And I will pursue after 
them’); Wis 11% ‘ Being persecuted of vengeance’ 
(brd THs Sikns SiwwxGévres, RV ‘Being pursued by 
Justice’). Cf. Jos 8!7 Coy. ‘There remayned not 
one man in Hai and Bethel, which wente not out 
to folowe upon Israel, and they lefte the cite 
stondinge open, that they mighte persecute Israel.’ 

So Persecutor means pursuer in Neh 9! ‘And 
thou didst divide the sea before them... and 
their persecutors thou threwest into the deeps’ 
(RV ‘their pursuers’); La 4 ‘Our persecutors 
are swifter than the eagles of the heaven; they 
pursued us upon the mountains’ (RV ‘Our pur- 
suers .. . they chased us’). As with the verbs, 
so with ‘persecutor’ and ‘ pursuer,’ they are used 
in AV with none of the present sharp distinction 
between them. J. HASTINGS. 


PERSECUTION (verbs duécw, éxdudxw, subst. 
Suwyuds, OAlyxs),—Our Lord spoke of persecutions 
(e.g. Mt 5-22 1071) to come from both Jews (Mt 23%, 
Mk 13%, Lk 21, Jn 15”) and Gentiles (Mt 1018, Mk 
13°, Lk 21)? [él BaowdeZ’s kal jryeudvas]). The first 
attacks came from the Sadducees (Ac 41-& 517), 
while the people were favourable (Ac 2 514), and 
the Pharisees moderate (Gamaliel) and sometimes 
willing (Ac 23°) to defend Christians on the 
doctrine of a resurrection. 

Serious persecution began when St. Stephen 
alienated the Pharisees and the people by preach- 
ing (Ac 64) the transitoriness of the law. His 
lawless execution was followed (Ac 8!) by a great 
persecution in Jerusalem (Saul strove to extend it 
to Damascus), which involved bonds,and probably 
further executions (Ac 224 261). At all events in 
A.D. 44 we find James the brother of John slain 
with the sword by Herod Agrippa, and Peter 
delivered only by an angel. Henceforth the Jews 
were St. Paul’s most active enemies, as at Antioch 
in Pisidia (Ac 13%: ©°), Iconium and Lystra (14), 
Thessalonica (17° 1°), Corinth (182). The growth of 
national antagonism is marked by the change in the 
description of our Lord’s enemies from the ‘scribes,’ 
‘Pharisees,’ and ‘lawyers’ of the Synoptists to the 
‘ Jews’ of St. John’s Gospel (not Apoc.) and Mt 28, 

The Church was not much troubled by purely 
Gentile persecution within the period of the Acts. 
The only cases not stirred up by the Jews were 
due to trade jealousy at Philippi and Ephesus 
(Ac 16. 19). The Roman government protected 
Christianity as a Jewish sect, though Hebrew 
Christians may have had much violence to suffer 
(He 10% 124). The Jews might punish offenders 
according to their own law, though not with death 
(Jn 18%, 2 Co 11%; so in Jos. Ant. XX. ix. 1 the 
younger Ananus is removed from the priesthood 
for the murder of James the Lord’s brother in A.D. 
62). Pilate (supra) and Gallio (Ac 181*) refuse to 
hear charges of heterodoxy. The only effectual 
plan was to lay a charge of treason or unlawful 
worship, and back it up with mob violence. Thus 
Pilate crucified our Lord for treason in spite of his 
own decision (Ac 314), and the pretors at Philippi 
scourged Paul and Silas unheard for unlawful 
worship (Ac 16”: 87) ; but the politarchs of Thessa- 
lonica were content to take security from Jason 
and others (Ac 17°) on a charge of treason, and the 
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recorder-at Ephesus warns the crowd (Ac 19%-4) 
that a riot against Christians may be punished. 
The charge against St. Paul as shaped by Tertullus 
(Ac 24°: ®) was a mixed one: ‘ We found him a man 
of Belial—this is only preface—(a) a mover of 
insurrections among all the Jews throughout the 
world, (>) a ringleader of the sect of the Nazarenes, 
(c) who also essayed to profane the temple.’ Festus 
was puzzled (Ac 25% **); but Agrippa’s decision 
(Ac 26%") must imply that (a) and (c), which were 
punishable, were not proved, while (4), which was 
avowed, was not punishable. And this would 
seem to have been the final sentence at Rome. In 
any case, the Pastoral Epp. (except 2 Ti) seem to 
imply (1 Ti 6!, Tit 2°) that Christians were in no 
danger yet of anything worse than slander. Indeed 
they were unpopular enough, and needed to walk 
warily. Ac 28 may be diplomatic; but the ex- 
pression of Tac. Ann. xv. 44, per flagitia invisos 
(before the fire) is confirmed, ¢.g., by 1P 2” ds 
kaxomoay, and 4/417, which seem clearly aimed 
at the scandalous charges against them; and 
apparently: by 2 Ti 2° &s xaxodpyos, and repeated 
exhortations not to be ashamed. 

Roman toleration was thrown away by the 
decision of the apostolic conference; for if Chris- 
tians needed not to become Jews by circumcision, 
they were not a Jewish sect. Persecution was 
certain, as soon as the authorities found this out. 
Mob hatred (Tac. swpra) and perhaps false brethren 
(§MAos five times in Clem. v. 6) made the Christians 
the scapegoats Nero needed after the fire at Rome 
in July 64. Three books of NT bear the marks of 
the Neronian persecution. In 2 Ti 4° St. Paul is 
already being offered, and in 3'? he expects per- 
secution for all that will live a godly Christian 
life; the terror of the persecution pervades his 
letter as in 41°. 1 P—may be some years later— 
comforts the Christians from Asia to Pontus in 
their fiery trial (417, and constant exhortations 
to patience). In the Apocalypse St. John is in 
Patmos (relegated) and persecution is rampant in 
Asia, with (2?) patience at Ephesus (2!°), tribula- 
tion at Smyrna (2!%), and Antipas a martyr at 
Pergamum. The saints are slain (6°), and that 
with the axe (204), and Rome is drunk with their 
blood (16° 178 18%4 19?) ; and the abiding impression 
of the scene is shown by St. Jolin’s defiance of the 
world in his First Epistle, as 27 5% St. Paul’s 
martyrdom is implied in 2 Ti throughout, St. 
Peter’s by Jn 21! and by 2 P 14 (good evidence, 
whether genuine or not), but the only other 
martyr named is Antipas (supra). 

See, further, art. NERO; and, for the persecu- 
tion of the Jews by Antiochus Epiphanes, art. 
MACCABEES. H. M. GwATKIN. 


PERSEPOLIS (Iepcésods).—The capital of Persia 
proper, the temples of which Antiochus Epiphanes 
attempted to destroy (2 Mac 9). The city itself 
and the royal palace had already been burned to 
the ground by Alexander the Great. The ruins 
of its two palaces, the one built by Darius Hystas- 
pis, the other by Xerxes, still exist at Chehl 
Minar, ‘the Forty Columns,’ near Istakhr. The 
city seems to have lain at the foot of the rock 
on which they stand. [Ker Porter, Travels, i. 
p- 576; Curzon, Persia and the Persian Question, 
1892.] A. H. SAYCE. 


PERSEUS (Llepcev’s).—Among the achievements 
of the Romans narrated to Judas Maccabzeus was 
the conquest of Perseus, king of Chittim (1 Mac 8°). 
Chittim, properly denoting Cyprus, was applied 
more widely to the islands and coasts of Greece, 
and here (as in 1 Mac 1?) is used of Macedonia. 
The person here referred to is the son of Philip v., 
and the last king of Macedonia. Perseus came to 
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the throne in B.c. 179.. The Romans declared war 
upon him in 171, and three years later he was com- 
pletely defeated by Q. Aumilius Paullus at Pydna 
(B.C. 168). Shortly afterwards he surrendered to 
his conquerors, and was taken as a captive to 
Rome, but through the influence of Paullus he 
was permitted to live in retirement at Alba. 
H. A. WHITE. 

PERSEVERANCE.—This subject resolves itself 
into two branches, viz. (a) the doctrine that God’s 
power intervenes to preserve believers in a state 
of grace to the end, and (0) the virtwe of persever- 
ance, which is exhibited on the human side in 
fighting the fight of faith, and running the Chris- 
tian race for righteousness till death. 

(a) As in general, so in regard to this matter, 
Scripture is practical and hortatory, uttering the 
language of faith in reference to particular indi- 
viduals or groups, and looking to their concrete 
situations. It refrains from putting the general 
questions which wereafterwards suggested to specu- 
lative theology, and from drawing the universal 
theoretical conclusions which theology formulated. 
Or the doctrine given forth by the Scripture 
writers extends no further than the immediate 
practical needs of faith require. In respect to 
perseverance, believers, according to the NT, are 
not alone and unaided in their faith and religious 
life, but obtain God’s effectual support. They are 
not merely assisted by the works and order of 
nature and the laws of morality, which God has 
appointed once for all for their edification and 
guidance. There is, besides, the present spiritual 
power of God acting in and upon them (Mt 10”, 
Jn 14%, 1 Co 3 etc.). And as often as faith 
realizes vividly that this power is almighty as 
well as wise and good, that God and not man rules 
upon the earth, it gains the firm conviction that 
God will succeed in His designs in spite of every 
adverse agency, and that He will not allow His 
purposes of grace to be frustrated even by the 
conceivable wilfulness of believers themselves 
(Jn 1078, Ro 83-89, Ph 16, 2Ti1!2). That the latter 
remain free is always understood ; God deals with 
men as with sons—they are treated as moral and 
responsible (Ph 2”), But the abstract question 
of the relation of human freedom to unfailing 
perseverance is neither solved nor _ proposed. 
Further, believers even continue to sin, and in 
them especially all sin is dangerous—in one 
view increasingly so, as more is ever required of 
them (Lk 12%), For their good the precise level of 
attainment, above which there is safety, is hidden 
in all particular cases, just as one on the edge of a 
precipice knows the exact line between the posi- 
tions of safety and ruin only when he begins to 
fall, or by paying for the knowledge with his life. 
In either kind of situation, ignorance, not know- 
ledge,—here too nearly related to hurtful curiosity 
and leading to overweening confidence, —is the 
stimulus to men to turn their faces in the right 
way and persevere in it (1 Co 9%, Ph 313t), This 
divinely appointed arrangement, together with the 
faith that God will at all hazards bring His pur- 
poses to pass, and that His absolute power is put 
forth for the believer’s support, most effectually 
guarantees perseverance in the latter. Along 
with Divine, i.¢. the greatest, comfort (see the 
foregoing references) God administers the helps 
of warning and wholesome fear (He 64% 106%, 
2 P Qr1-), 

(6) The virtue of perseverance is rendered in- 
cumbent by the fact that God works together with 
men for the restoration of the latter to the ful- 
ness of Christ’s holiness. They have therefore a 
lifelong work and duty, and scope for the most 
strenuous endeavour, in putting on Christ. The 
Spirit is the Teacher of the whole truth of Christ, 
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and is a Divine Comforter (Jn 14% 164%). Because 
the source of help and the object aimed at are 
alike divinely perfect, man is called to an endless 
advance in respect to his spiritual life and moral 
character (2 Co 38). The consideration of the 
great cloud of witnesses who, amid sorest hard- 
ships, persevered in faith and integrity, should 
constrain us also to pursue the Christian course 
without intermission. Especially should the recol- 
lection of Christ’s endurance banish the sense of 
weariness and faintness (He 12). The inspiring 
motives of love and hope come to the support of 
the sense of duty as bearing on perseverance. We 
are now the sons of God, greatly beloved by Him, 
and are designed for the highest things, even 
complete likeness to Christ. Both because of our 
present standing and the hope of what we shall be, 
we should strive to be pure as Christ was pure (He 
129-13, 1] Jn 31-8), Again, what alternative is there 
to Christian perseverance which would be prefer- 
able? At best, there is only a return to the 
position of those who are under the law, i.e. who 
are in bondage and under a curse (Gal 3.5). Or 
if one throws off all restraint and goes headlong 
into sin, the last state of the man is worse than 
the first. He has sinned against light, and is 
without excuse (He 6%*: etc.). 

The line to be followed with perseverance leads, 
therefore, from the law to Christ, and from obedi- 
ence to love. There is.a common goal for all 
Christians, but the means to be used for the 
attainment of it are peculiar to the several 
individuals. All have to win Christ, and to 
grow into His perfect image (Ro 8”, 2 Co 338); 
all have to seek that love which is the fulfilling of 
the law (Ro 13% ! ete.), and which is the greatest 
of the graces, without which, indeed, all other 
attainments are as nothing (1 Co 13). But for this 
end each has to run the race specially prescribed 
for him (He 12), to fight his personal battle 
against the temptations which are felt to be 
such (Mk 9); to be transformed by the re- 
newing of his mind, so as to prove what is the 
good and acceptable and perfect will of God (Ro 
12?) ; to Ritend to his distinctive calling in the 
world, applying the particular gifts and grace 
bestowed upon him while acting with others as 
those who, being many, are one body in Christ, 
and ey. one members one of another (Ro 12**:), 
In such lines of activity the Christian perseveres 
to the end. He will not be weary in well-doing 
(Gal 6°), having comfort from fighting a good 
fight, and exulting with hope as he anticipates 
a complete victory, having the earnest of the 
Spirit now (2 Co 5°), and the promise of eternal 
salvation and a crown of life (Rev 2). 

G. FERRIES. 

PERSIA (078, Ilepols, Persis).—Persia proper, the 
modern Fars, lay on the E. side of tie ersian 
Gulf, and was bounded on the N. by Media, on 
the S. by the Persian Gulf, on the W. by Elam, 
and on the E. by Karmania (now Kerman). Its 
earlier capital Pasargada was afterwards super- 
seded by Persepolis. After the conquests of Cyrus 
and the establishment of the rule of Darius 
Hystaspis, Persia came to be synonymous with 
the Persian empire, which extended from the 
Mediterranean to India. It is in this sense that 
the name Ilépca: is used in such passages as Est 1°. 
In Ezk 38° the reading seems to be corrupt, since 
Persia, in the time of Ezekiel, had nothing to do 
with the northern nations on the one hand, or 
with Ethiopia on the other. See, further, art. 
PERSIANS. A. H. SAYCE. 


PERSIAN RELIGION.—Sce ZoroASTRIANISM. 
PERSIANS (p75, Idpcai, Perse; in old Persian 
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Pérsa).—The Persians were Aryans, speaking a 
language closely allied to Sanskrit, and were thus 
kinsmen of the Medes. They boasted of their 
admiration of the truth, but the ‘lie,’ which is 
reprobated by Darius Hystaspis in his inscriptions, 
seems chiefly to mean revolt against himself. 
They wore a tunic and trousers, cap, shoes, and 
upper robe, practised polygamy, and were ex- 
ceedingly intemperate in drinking. They were 
followers of Zoroaster (see ZOROASTRIANISM), and 
believed in a supreme god of good called Ahura- 
mazda (Ormazd), against whom there was ranged 
a spirit or principle of evil. By the side of Ahura- 
mazda were a number of inferior deities, chief 
among whom was the sun-god Mithra. According 
to Herodotus (i. 125) they were divided into 10 
tribes, of which 3 were noble, 3 agricultural, and 
4 nomadic. One of the nomadic was the tribe of 
the Dahi, supposed to be the Dehavites of Ezr 4°. 
The royal clan of the Achzemenides belonged to 
the noble tribe of Pasargada. 

In the time of Sennacherib the Persians were 
already settled in Parsuas or Persia, and sent help 
to the king of Elam against the Assyrians. This 
Parsuas must be distinguished from another 
northern Parsuas or Barsuas, on the shores of 
Lake Urumiyeh, with which the Parthians have 
been connected by some scholars. The first 
Persian leader known to us was Hakhamanish or 
Achemenes. His son Chaishpish or Teispes 
(Teuspa in Assyrian) conquered Anzan in Elam in 
the closing days of the Assyr.empire. His daughter 
Atossa is said to have married Pharnakes, king of 
Cappadocia (Diod. ap. Phot. Bibliot. p. 1158). 
After the death of Teispes his kingdom seems 
to have been divided—Aridramna (Ariaramnes), 
Arshama (Arsammes), and Vishtaspa (Hystaspes) 
ruling in Persia, while Cyrus I. (Kuras), Cambyses I. 
(Kambuziya), and Cyrus 0. ruledin Anzan. Cyrus 
II. conquered Astyages of Ecbatana, his suzerain, 
in B.C. 549 and the Bab. empire in 538. The rest 
of W. Asia fell before his arms, and when he died 
his empire extended from Lydia in the west to the 
borders of India in the east. His son Cambyses II. 
(B.C. 529-521) added Egypt to his dominions. 
Then came the usurpation of the pseudo-Smerdis, 
Gaumata (Gomates), for 7 months, followed by 
his murder and the accession of Darius, the son of 
Hystaspes, who slowly won back the provinces of 
the empire which had revolted under various pre- 
tenders, and who may be regarded as the real 
founder of the Persian empire. In B.c. 486 Darius 
was succeeded by his son Xerxes, the Ahasuerus 
of the OT, who vainly tried to conquer Greece ; 
then came Artaxerxes Longimanus (B.C. 466-425), 
Xerxes Il. for 2 months, Sogdianos his half- 
brother for 7 months, and Darius 11. Nothos (B.c. 
424-405). The last four kings were Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, who succeeded his father Darius I1., 
B.C. 405, and against whom his brother Cyrus the 
younger revolted in B.c. 401; Artaxerxes Ochus, 
called Uvasu in the cuneiform texts, B.C. 362; his 
son Arses, B.C. 339; and Darius 111. Codomannus, 
B.C. 336 (see Neh 12”), who was conquered by 
Alexander the Great, B.c. 333. A. H. SAYCE, 


PERSIC YERSIONS.—See VERSIONS. 


PERSIS (Ilepcis) — The name of a Christian 
saluted by St. Paul in Ro 16!, and described as 
‘the beloved Persis, which laboured much in the 
Lord.’ The name appears as that of a freedwoman 
(CIL vi. 23,959), but does not occur apparently 
among the inscriptions of the penal house- 
hold. A. C. HEADLAM. 


PERSON OF CHRIST.— See CurisroLoey, IN- 
CARNATION, and JESUS CHRIST. 


PERSUADE.—To persuade in AV is not always 
to ‘convince,’ sometimes only to ‘argue with,’ ‘ try 
to persuade,’ as may be seen from 1 K 22” ‘Thou 
shalt persuade him, and prevail also’ (RV ‘Thou 
shalt entice him’), and Gal 1!° ‘Do I now persuade 


men, or God?’ See also Ac 198 ‘ Disputing and 
persuading the things concerning the kingdom of 
God,’ and 28” ‘ persuading them concerning Jesus.’ 
Neither the Heb. nor the Gr. words so tr. have 
the full force of ‘persuade’ in mod. English. 
That force is, however, contained in the verb 
tAnpopopetv, which is twice (Ro 47! 14°) rendered 
‘fully persuade.’ For the Eng. word cf. Knox, 
Hist. 149, ‘The Earle of Argyle and Lord James 
did earnestly perswade the agreement, to the 
which all men were willing: but some did smell 
the craft of the adversary’; and Fuller, Pisgah 
Sight, v. iv. 2, ‘Should these quotations be 
severally examined, many would be found rather 
to perswade than prove, rather to intimate than 
perswade the matter in hand.’ 

The old adj. persuasible is found in 1 Co 24™: 
for text ‘enticing,’ Gr. me.0és (WH més), RV ‘ per- 
suasive.’ The term. -2b/e is properly passive, but was 
often treated as active: so -wve, which is properly 
active, is often passive, as Shaks. As You Like Jt, 
Ill. ii. 10, ‘The fair, the chaste and unexpressive 
she.’ ‘Persuasible’ here is the Rhemish word. 

Persuasions, meaning ‘efforts to persuade,’ 
occurs in 1 Es 5% (cvordces). Cf. Tindale, Lxposi- 
tions, p. 73, ‘When they could not drive the 
people from him with these persuasions, they 
accused him to Pilate.’ In Gal 58 (zrewuovy) ‘ per- 
suasion’ is usually taken to be passive, that which 
the false teachers have persuaded. 

J. HASTINGS. 

PERUDA.—See PERIDA. 


PESHITTA.—See SYRIAC VERSIONS. 


PESTILENCE (727 deder).—A general term used 
for fatal sickness sent as a Divine judgment, but 
apparently not employed as the name of a spe- 
cific disease. It occurs 28 times in Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel ; in all but one instance (Jer 21°) coupled 
with other calamities, usually famine and sword, 
or evil beasts. Itis employed in Ex 5° 9%, Ly 26%, 
Nu 14, Dt 287 in the same sense, as also in 
Solomon’s dedication prayer (1 K 8°’, 2 Ch 678), in 
respdnse to which God promised to hear and answer 
prayers for the removal of His judgments if offered 
with repentance in the place in which His name 
was worshipped (see 2 Ch 7° 20°). It is used for 
the epidemic which followed David’s numbering 
the people, 2S 24 (|| 1 Ch 21!**), here being a 
synonym of ‘plague.’ Habakkuk speaks of pesti- 
lence as preceding the march of God when He visits 
the earth in judgment (3°), and in Am 4° it is used for 
the plagues, or diseases, of Egypt. The pestilences 
from which God’s people are protected are called 
‘noisome’ and ‘ walking in darkness’ (Ps 91° §). 

Debver is the word which is translated ‘murrain’ 
in the Egyptian plague (Ex 9°) ; and probably it is 
in this sense that the word is used in Ps 78°, where 
the context favours the marginal reading ‘ gave 
their beasts to the murrain,’ rather than that of 
the text ‘ gave their life to the pestilence.’ 

In NT ‘pestilences’ occurs twice in AV as the 
tr. of Aocuol in the parallel passages Mt 24’, Lk 21”, 
in both of which it is coupled with ‘famine.’ This 
paromoiosis of Arwol Kal Aowuol is used by classical 
authors as in Hesiod, Op. e¢ Di. i. 241 (a line which 
may be an ancient interpolation, as A‘schines 
omits it in Ctesiph. 137); also in Herodotus, vii. 
171, viii. 115; Plutarch, Coriol. xiii. ; Clement of 
Alexandria quotes this phrase as it occurs in the 
Sibylline verses. See Wakefield, Silva Critica, v. 
39; Field, ad loc. The fulfilment of the prophecy 
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is recorded in Jos. BJ VI. ix. 3. RV (following 
Lach., Treg., WH) omits ‘ pestilence’ in Mt. See, 
further, MEDICINE, p. 324. A. MACALISTER. 


PETER (SIMON).— 


I. History oF St. PETER TILL THE ASCENSION, 

1. Names of St. Peter. 

2. Family, home, education. 

3. The call of Christ to (i.) friendship; (ii.) disciple- 
ship ; (iii.) apostleship. 

4, St. Peter as the Lord’s companion (the Confession 
and the Promise). 

5. The week before the Passion. 

6. The Resurrection. 

II. History or St. PETER AFTER THE ASCENSION, IN THE NT. 

1. The Church at Jerusalem (Ac 11-81), 

2. The Church of Palestine (Ac 81-931), 

3. The Church of the world (Ac 932 and onwards, with 
other notices in NT). 

%, Theology of St. Peter’s speeches in the Acts. 

III. Sr, PereR IN CHRISTIAN TRADITION. 

1. St. Peter’s early life. 

2. St. Peter in connexion with the Syrian Antioch. 

3. St. Peter in connexion with Asia Minor (Pontus, 
etc.). 

4, St. Peter in connexion with Babylon. 

5. St. Peter in connexion with Rome. 

6. Chronological notices in (i.) the Chronicon of Euse- 
bius ; (ii.) the Liber Pontijicalis. 

7. The burial-places of St. Peter, and memorial days. 

8. The ‘Acts of Peter’ (Gnostic, Catholic) The Quo 
vadis legend. 

9, The Clementine literature. 

10. Non-canonical writings bearing St. Peter’s name: 
(i.) the Gospel; (ii.) the Preaching; (iii.) the 
Apocalypse; (iv.) the Judgment; (v.) the Letter 
to James. 

IV. RECONSTRUCTION OF THE LATER HIsTory oF St. PETER. 
4. St. Peter’s visit to Rome, and martyrdom there. 
2, The Simonian legend. 
3. The period between the ‘Council’ at Jerusalem and 
St. Peter’s arrival at Rome. 


I. History oF ST. PETER TILL THE ASCEN- 
SION.—1. Names.—The apostle bears the names 
Duuewyv or Uuwv, Kyndas or Iérpos; sometimes the 
names are combined—2Ziuwy Ilérpos. (a) Dupedy, 
Zivwy. When the Jews were brought into con- 
nexion with Greek life, for the old Hebrew name 
of the patriarch (Gn 29%)—jiyny, Dywedy (LXX)— 
the true Greek name Ziuwy was frequently sub- 
stituted (Sir 50'). In 1 Mac the ancestor of the 
Maccabees is Suuedy (23, cf. Jos. Ant. XII. vi. 1); 
Simon Mace. himself is once called Zupedy (2%), 
Zuuewy is found in Jos. BJ Iv. iii. 9, and in the NT 
(of persons other than the apostle) Lk 2%, Ac 
131. Ziuwy is often transliterated into Aramaic 
as }ip’p (see Dalman, Die Worte Jesu p. 41, Gram. 
Aram. p. 143; cf. Deissmann, Bibelstudien p. 184; 
it should, however, be noticed, that in the Syriac 


versions of the NT the old form cat tos alone is 


used). The apostle then bore the Hebrew name 
Symeon, but was much more often (see below) 
called by the Greek name Simon, which had be- 
come its common equivalent. (6b) Knd¢as, Iérpos. 
The plural of the Hebrew substantive (p22= 
‘rocks’) is found in Job 30°, Jer 4° (LXX sérpas 
in both passages). ‘In the Targums (Buxtorf, 
Lexicon Chaldaicum 1032) [the word] occurs as 
72, xD’2, for a rock or a stone (e.g. gems, hail- 
stones, thunderbolts), or a shore. The same senses 
recur in the Talmud and Midrashim (Levy- 
Fleischer, Newheb. u. Chald. Worterb. ii. 321f.), 
where the word has also the meaning “ring”; 
apparently the sense ‘‘rock” is rare’ (Hort, Furst 
Ep. of St. Peter p. 152). There seems to be no 
evidence that the word was in any other case used 
as a name; it has no connexion with the name 
Caiaphas (Nestle in Hapos. Times x. p. 185). 
Similarly, with regard to the Greek equivalent 
Ilérpos, there is little or no evidence of its occurrence 
as a proper name. Keim (History of Jesus of 
Nazara iv. p. 265, Eng. tr.) refers to Jos. Ant. 
XVIII. vi. 8, where a freedman of Berenice, mother 
of Agrippa I., is in some texts named Ilérpos; but 


according to a better supported reading the name 
is IIp@ros (see Niese). From Rabbinic literature a 
very few instances of the occurrence of the name 
Peter are adduced (see Edersheim, Life and Times 
of Jesus the Messiah i. p. 475n.; Dalman, Gram. 
Aram. p. 147). 


The usage of NT.—(a) ved». In 2 P11 the reading Duusay 
Tlérpos (NAKLP and the mass of MSS) is perhaps better sup- 
ported than its rival 2/~o» II. (B curs. ire. 20, verss. pler.), and 
certainly, as a combination which occurs nowhere else in the 
NT, it is not likely to be due to copyists. In one passage 
of the NT the name stands above suspicion. St. James begins 
his speech in Ac 1514 with the words ”Avdpes ADEA, axovrurt 
fon, Dupedy tEnyhouro z.7.A. Here the Hebrew name Zuuedy 
completely harmonizes with the intentional antiqueness of the 
opening appeal (cf. e.g. 2. Oh 20202811), (b) The Greek 2iuwy 
(apart from the combination %. Téspes) is not found in the 
narrative of the Gospels after the apostle’s call except in 
connexion with the lists of the apostles (Mt 418 102, Mx 116. 29f. 36 
316, Lk 438 63f. 10 614, Jn 141), On the other hand, Simon is the 
name by which our Lord addresses him (Mt 1725, Mk 1487, Lk 2231, 
and, with his father’s name added, Mt 1617, Jn 142 2115f.), the 
exceptions (see below) being Mt 1618, Lk 2284; and by which 
the apostles are introduced as speaking of him (Lk 24%4; but 
see Mk 167). Thus it would seem that during the months of 
discipleship the apostle was still commonly known by_his 
name Simon; and this was the case even in much later days 
among those who, being outside the Church, could not under- 
stand the perange Tlérpos as in itself a sufficient designation 
(Ac 105-18. 32 4118), re) After St. Peter had taken his place 
as leader in the earliest stages of the Church’s history, that 
name—K~gezs, [lérpes—which his Master had given him as pro- 
phetic of his special functions, superseded, at least in Chris- 
tian circles, his original name Simon. So late as the time when 
St. Paul wrote to the Galatians and to the Corinthians, the 
great Apostle of the Circumcision was recognized among distant 
Gentile Churches under his Aramaic name Cephas (Gal 118 29. 11. 
14,* 1 Co 112 322 95 155)—a fact which suggests that at Jeru- 
salem, where St. Paul first knew him, and whence emissaries 
came to Corinth and to the Churches of Galatia, the name 
Cephas at least most frequently was used. At the same time, 
at any rate in Galatia, the Greek equivalent [lérpos was not 
unknown (Gal 27f.), Atall events, before the time when 1 Peter, 
the Synoptic Gospels, and the Acts were written, the Greek 
name Ilérpes was that one by which the apostle was known 
throughout the Christian Church. As to details, the name 
Ilézpos predominates in the Synoptic Gospels (narrative)—Mt 
19 times, Mk 18 times, Lk 16 times; it is common in Jn (15 
times); it is exclusively used in the narrative of the Acts, 
51 times. As to the use of [lérpos in speeches in place of the 
usual 3/#y (see above)—in Mk 167 the evangelist extends hisown 
usage into his report of the angel’s message ; in Lk 2234 Ilétpe 
seems designedly used to bring out the tragic contrast 
between the typical position of the apostle and his destined 
failure; in Ac 1018 117 (the voice from heaven), though it may 
at first sight seem simplest to suppose that the name was used by 
which he was then commonly known, yet it must be remembered 
that this first opening of the door of faith to the Gentiles was 
one of the occasions in view of which our Lord gave him the 
name Peter. (d) The combination Size» Mérpos never occurs in 
Mk. It is found once in Mt (1616), once in Lk (58)—both passages 
recording a turning-point of the apostle’s life ; in St. John it is 
used no fewer than 17 times; it is at least a well-supported 
variant in 2P 11, The combination then appears to be one 
which naturally suggested itself to two evangelists in con- 
nexion with two events closely bearing on St. Peter’s life-work, 
and which, partly perhaps as uniting current Christian usage 
with a distant past, was a favourite with St. John. In one part 
of the Church, as might have been expected, the name Cephas 
survived. In the Syriac versions of the Gospels and of the 
Acts the common name for the apostle is Simon Cephas. 


2. Family, home, education.—(a) The name of 
the apostle’s father appears as "Iwvas in Mt 167, as 
"Iwdyys in Jn 1%2115-16-17, Tt is generally supposed 
that Iwvas is a contraction of Iwdyys. It is, how- 
ever, possible that we have here an instance of a 
double name, Jona-Jochanan or Jonas-Johannes, 
see art. JOHN (FATHER OF SIMON PETER). (0) The 
brother of Simon Peter, like his fellow-townsman 
Philip, bears a true Greek name—Avdpéas. It is, 
perhaps, to be noticed that Andrew, with Philip, 
appears in connexion with certain “E\\nves (the 
word may mean Gentiles, or, in the stricter sense, 
Greeks) in Jn 12%, It is certainly significant 
that both brothers were known by Greek names. 
(c) That the apostle was married in the earliest 
days of ‘the gospel history appears from Mt 8%, 
Mk 1°, Lk 4%. His wife in later years was the 
companion of his missionary journeys (1 Co 95). 


*In each of the four passages in Gal the name Peter is 
substituted by some inferior authorities. 
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(@) The Synoptists clearly place ‘the house of 
Simon’ (in which it appears that his wife, his 
brother, and his mother-in-law lived) at Capernaum 
(Mt 814, Mk 121-29, Lk 481-88), With this state- 
ment that of St John (1% fv 52 6 Pidkurmos dard 
BnOcardd, éx THs wédews "Avdpéov Kal Iérpov) is often 
thought to be at variance. We may, however, 
suppose that the brothers originally came from 
Bethsaida, but were now living at Capernaum (so 
Swete on Mk 1?°). 


It may be questioned, however, whether St. John does not 
intend to distinguish Bethsaida from ‘the city of Andrew and 
Peter,’ the former being the present home (z7é; so 1221), the 
latter the birthplace (éx), of Philip. A similar question arises as 
to Jn 111 Adfapos ard Bubcevies tx rus xtiuns Mapins x. M& plas. 
Here it is to be noticed that (1) if the ~#éun was Bethany, there 
seems to be little reason why it should be mentioned at all; 
(2) Lk 1038 says that the zé«» where Mary and Martha lived was 
visited by our Lord ‘as they were journeying’ (éy ra ropeveBocs 
avrovs), a notice which appears to distinguish it from Bethany. 
According to this view Lazarus lived at Bethany (cf. Jn 12!), 
but was a native of the village where his sisters lived, at some 
distance from Jerusalem. St. John, it may be added, is fond 
of using é~ and axé side by side; but a study of the passages 
where they so stand shows that each preposition retains its 
proper meaning—see Jn 14f 6383.38.41 717.41f 1628.30 (cf, 
Rey 212). 


(e) St. Peter is described as ‘a fisherman’ in Mt 
418 || Mk 116 (cf. Lk 5?), and the same thing is im- 
lied in Jn 21°. He owned ‘a boat’ (Lk 5°), which 
1e worked with his brother. The sons of Zebedee 
were his partners (Lk 5); and thus the four 
apostles were friends before—probably long before 
—they followed Jesus. It is not necessary to draw 
out at length the traits—vigour, courage, resource- 
fulness—which the life of a fisherman on the lake 
would necessarily develop in a naturally healthy 
character. It is more important to ask what was 
the apostle’s relation to the culture of his time 
and country. Probably the traditional view of 
him as a rough, uneducated peasant is a consider- 
able exaggeration of one side of the truth. He was, 
of course, without such a formal training as fell to 
the lot of St. Paul. But, on the other hand, the 
influence of a religious home and of the synagogue 
must have had a foremost place in forming the 
apostle. A significant phrase of St. Andrew’s (Jn 
1#1) suggests that both brothers had felt the spell 
of the Messianic hope. In these early days St. 
Peter must have gained his close knowledge of the 
OT, and it is very far from improbable that he was 
acquainted with the LXX (see art. on 1 PETER). It 
has been already pointed out as a significant fact 
that the apostle, like his brother, was commonly 
known by a Greek name. His home was on the 
thickly populated shore of the lake, where trade 
brought together representatives of many nation- 
alities, and where (to say the least) Greek must 
have been to some extent a medium of communi- 
cation (see ¢.g. T. K. Abbott, Hssays p. 129 ff. ; 
Zahn, Hinl. i. p. 28f.). But whatever Greek St. 
Peter learned in Galilee must have been rather of 
a conversational than of a literary kind; it was 
nevertheless an important foundation. Two, and 
(as it would seem) only two, notices are preserved 
in the Gospels and Acts bearing on this subject: 
(1) St. Peter was recognized in Jerusalem as a 
Galilean by the accent and perhaps the idiom of 
his Aramaic (see Swete’s note on Mk 14” with 
references). (2) The members of the Sanhedrin 
regarded St. Peter and his companion St. John as, 
from their point of view, illiterate men (Ac 4"). 


The words are zaruarauhcmevor O71 &vOpuror cypcpecrol ici xo} 
bidres, The term &ypépupur0s looks back to the facts of a man’s 
ast early life. Toa Greek it meant one who was an &ouros (¢.9. 
Plato, Tvm. 23 B), one who has had no part in either side of Greek 
education ; to a Jew it meant one who had had no training in 
the Rabbinic study of Scripture (cf. Jn 715), The term id:arus 
rather regarded a man’s present position. With a Greek it was 
the antithesis to zoastizes ; in the mouth of a Jew (who trans- 
literated it »1"77]) it expressed the contrast between the man who 
could understand and take part in religion as conceived of by 


the scribes and one of the dyes (Jn 749), an ‘am hd-*irez (see 
especially Weber, Die Lehren des Talmud, § 11, ‘ Der esoterische 
Character der juid. Religiositiat’). Compare the saying of the 
Fathers : ‘ No boor is a sin-fearer, nor is the vulgar (am hd-’arez) 
pious’ (Pirge Aboth, ed. Taylor, p. 30). Thus the words are 
strictly relative to the point of view of the high priests. They 
were probably (see below) specially called forth by the apostle’s 
boldness in expounding a passage of Scripture in the presence of, 
and in application to, the rulers. 


3. The calls of St. Peter.—(i.) The apostle’s first 
meeting with the Lord, and the call to friendship.— 
The history is recorded only in St. John (1%-#2), 
Andrew and John (for he Sloakly is the unnamed 
actor in the scene)—one of each of the two pairs of 
brothers who together were in partnership—are 
expressly spoken of as belonging to the number 
(éx) of the Baptist’s disciples (vv.*- 87). Since St. 
Peter and, as the language (mpérov, rdv idiov, v.*) 
seems to imply, St. James were close at hand, it is 
a natural inference that St. Peter had become a 
disciple of the Baptist, and through the gate of 
this discipleship passed into friendship with Jesus 
of Nazareth. 3 is more than probable, then, that 
St. Peter had been a witness of the Lord’s baptism 
(Ac 1” 10%), On this day—which Edersheim 
(i. p. 344f.) gives some reason for supposing to 
have been a Sabbath—after Andrew ha feart the 
Baptist’s witness (v.*%) and had followed Jesus, he 
went in quest of Simon, and, telling him that he 
had found the Messiah, brought him to Jesus. 
Jesus fixes upon him that piercing, scrutinizing 
gaze (éuBd\éYas) which was to rest upon him at a 
later crisis of his life (Lk 22%), and greets him—it 
does not appear from the narrative whether Jesus 
had known Simon before or not (cf. v.48)—Xv «7 
Linwy 6 vids Iwdvov, od KrAnOjon Kyndas (for the use of 
the patronymic on solemn occasions cf. Mt 161”, 
Jn 21f-), Thus the Lord receives him as bein 
just what he was in himself, as the product a 
heir of a past over which he had had no control, as 
destined to a peculiar office. In the last clause the 
Lord does not bestow a new name (see Mt 1638) ; 
He rather reveals a character which He already 
claims for future service. As yet no permanent 
bond united Jesus and the men whom He had 
gathered round Him. For, after being His com- 
panions in His journey to Galilee and again in 
His visit to Jerusalem at the Passover, St. Peter 
and the rest resumed, as they did on a much 
later occasion (Jn 21), their work as fishermen. 

(ii.) Lhe call to discipleship.—This call must be 
placed some time after, as the earlier call some 
time before, the first Passover of the ministry. It 
is not possible to decide what is the precise relation 
of the history of the call as related in Mt 41%” 
Mk 138-20 (clearly based on a common source) to 
that given in Lk 5'", The essential points com- 
mon to the two accounts are that Jesus calls St. 
Peter while he is at work (see Plummer on Lk 5!*14), 
that he makes the apostle’s present work a parable 
of his future work, and that the apostle’s obedience 
is immediate. As to points of difference, Mt and 
Mk record the Lord’s summons defre érlow ov; Lk 

uts the call in another setting—a miracle of 

lessing leads up to the act of obedience. 


It is possible that Mt and Mk on the one hand, and on the 
other Lk, give the history of two occasions—one when the 
apostle followed the Lord then and there, but did not finally 
leave his occupation; the other when the decisive step of 
renunciation was taken. In support of this view it may be 
urged (1) that the two narratives seriously differ ; (2) that the 
Lord certainly did repeat on a later occasion the call ézcroibe 
jo, When added experiences would interpret its deeper mean- 
ing (Jn 2119.22), But it is much more probable that Mt and Mk 
follow a document or a tradition which brought together in a 
summarized narrative the calling of the four chief apostles, and 
that thus the story of St. Peter's call is the same as that which 
Lk, on the strength of fuller information (cf. 416f.), narrates in 
detail. In either case, it is important to notice the vividness of 
Lk’s narrative as itself a witness to its truthfulness—especially 
the two sayings of St. Peter: (a) v.5 (cf. Jn 25); (b) v.8 Efeabs 
z.7.A.(an undesigned contrast to Jn 68, and an impulsive cry 
which has parallels in St. Petex’s later history). 
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In close connexion with this call (assuming that 
there was but one) to discipleship, on a Sabbath 
either just before it (Lk 4%) or just after it (Mk 
121-29), * we must place the miracle which the Lord 
wrought in His disciple’s home—the healing of 
Peter's mother-in-law. From the phrase dinxéver 
air@ (atrots) in each of the three accounts we may 
infer that our Lord ate there that day; and it is 
likely enough that the disciple’s home was ‘the 
house’ where He regularly stayed when at Caper- 
naum (Mt 1774f, Mk 9°). 

(iii.) The call to apostleship. —If the call to 
discipleship must have been somewhat later than 
the jirst Passover of the ministry (Jn 21°), the call 
to apostleship must be placed somewhat earlier 
than the (presumably) second Passover (see Mk 
620. 358. Jn 64). The interval therefore separating 
the two calls cannot have been much more than six 
months, The history is given in Mt 101, Mk 3%, 
Lk 6, The details must be passed over here. 
It must suffice to note that the Twelve were chosen 
from the whole body, and that the Lord’s choice 
constituted them (1) in an especial sense His com- 

anions—iva Gow per’ abrod (Mk 34; cf. Lk 22°, Jn 
15°’) ; (2) His envoys, when the occasion came, to 
Israel, with authority to preach and heal. The 
primary place in our Lord’s purpose was_ their 
education for future work. The lists of the Twelve 
given by the Synoptists vary in many ways, but 
in each of them St. Peter holds the first place 
(Mt mpdros Tiwwy 6 Neyduevos Il. ; ef. Jn 217, Ac 1%), 
Some time after this selection had been made, the 
Lord sent out the Twelve to execute their double 
office as heralds of the kingdom and healers of the 
sick, two by two, marking as the scope of their 
mission ‘ the lost sheep of the house of Israel’ (Mt 
10} 5-42, Mk 67-18, Lk 916; it is clear that Matthew 
places the mission immediately after the appoint- 
ment of the Twelve from a characteristic desire to 
bring together the notices of the selection, the 
instruction, and the dismissal of the Twelve). As 
to the use of the name décroXos in reference to 
the Twelve in the Gospels (except Lk 17° 2214 24°) 
only in connexion with this mission, see Hort, 
Ecclesia, p. 22 ff. 

We cannot but ask, Who was St. Peter’s companion? The 
answer is almost certainly St. John. For (1) the Lord sent 
them together on a peculiarly solemn commission at a later 
time, Lk 228; (2) they appear as companions in the gospel 
history, Jn 1815f. 203f., and in the apostolic history, Ac 31-419 
814 (mission to Samaria), Gal 29; (3) they were closely associated 
in the upper room (Jn 1328f-), and on the occasion of the Lord’s 
appearance by the Lake (Jn 2120f-), and together formed part of 
an inner circle of the apostles in Jairus’ house (Mk 537), on the 
Mt. of Transfiguration (Mk 92), on the Mt. of Olives (Mk 132), in 
Gethsemane (Mk 1483); and in this connexion the order in Lk 
851 928 (Ilérpov xa} "lwkvny zal ’lézwGov) and Ac 113 is to be 
specially noticed. 


It is impossible at this point to refrain from re- 
marking that a mere notice of the occasions when 
St. Peter’s name is mentioned in the Gospels is apt 
to make us forget the all-important fact that it 
was in daily fellowship with the Lord, in the daily 
contemplation of His acts and words, public and 
private, that the real significance and power of 
this period lay. Without some intimation of this 
obvious truth, a brief review of the specific evidence 
of the Gospels as to St. Peter’s life during this time 
may become positively misleading. 

It has been convenient to consider the mission 
of the Twelve in close connexion with their selec- 
tion. But between the two occasions we must, as it 
appears, place a miracle with which St. Peter was 
brought into close relation—the raising of Jairus’ 
daughter (Mt 918-6, Mk 572-4, Lk 841-56), It is the 
first of three occasions when ‘ Peter and James 

* Mt 814 introduces the account without any indication of 
time. It would appear that at this point he is bringing 
together typical works of healing (81-17), just as he has brought 


into a single discourse (5-7; cf. 13) typical utterances of the 
Lord. 


and John’ were chosen from among the Twelve 
as witnesses of a p.vor/psov—here of a revelation 
of Christ the Life. It may have been designed 
as a special preparation for some crisis in their 
mission soon to follow (Mt 10° vexpods éyelpere). 
It is difficult not to trace the vividness of the 
narrative in Mk to the influence of St. Peter. 

4, St. Peter as the Lord’s companion during 
the (apparently) last year of the ministry.—The 
Twelve returned to Christ about the time when 
He received news of the Baptist’s murder. The re- 
tirement across the Lake and the Feeding of the 
Five Thousand immediately followed. This whole 
series of events prepared the way for a period the 
general character of which is expressed by the 
words ‘the proving of faith’ (1 P 1’). 

(i.) The storm on the Lake (Mt 14%%, Mk 6%, 
Jn 6'5f-),—It is remarkable that Matthew alone 

reserves the record of St. Peter’s boastful chal- 
teres (behind which there lay a deep love for His 
Master, and impatience of separation from Him), 
his sudden fear and piteous appeal for help. Christ 
Himself sums up the meaning of the apostle’s 
failure in the word é\vyémire. It would be quite 
in accordance with the character of St. Peter if, 
when the boat came to land, he was the spokesman 
of ‘those who were in the ship’ in their confession, 
ands Geov vids ef (Mt). : 

(ii.) Lhe Lord’s hard sayings at Capernawm.— 
St. John records (6%) that the sequel of the 
Lord’s teaching at Capernaum about the bread of 
life was that many of His disciples left Him. 
Jesus turns to the Twelve and asks them if they 
too are intending to go away. Simon Peter at 
once answers for the rest. His reply brings out 
the apostle’s belief in the Lord (1) as superior to 
all other teachers (pds tiva ded.; cf. Jn 3°) ; (2) 
as the source of a life-giving revelation (cf. v.®) ; 
(3) as the embodiment of Divine holiness. 

This, the last element in the confession, is introduced with 
the emphatic 4ueis rerirrebzapey xed eyvdxamev, The apostles 
(4ysis) with their sure conviction are placed in contrast to the 
faithiess seceders. Their present assured belief is the out- 
come of past experience deliberately interpreted. What is the 
meaning of the title 6 &ys0s rod Meo? In a wholly independent 
context it is put into the mouth of the demoniac (Mk 124). It 
would therefore appear to be a recognized title, probably a 
title of the Messiah. This is confirmed when we turn to Ac 
314 (rey kysov x, Sizcsov apyacaobe), where it is placed beside réy 
. . . d/xusov (which is certainly used of Messiah; see below, on 
Theology of St. Peter’s Speeches). In this (apparently) Mes- 
sianic title two lines of thought, as it would seem, converge. 
(a) Jehovah is ‘the Holy One of Israel’ (¢.g. Is 14). (b) The 
messengers of Jehovah, the typical priest (réy "Aapay roy eysov 
zvpiov, Ps 195 (106)17) and the prophet (2 K 49) are holy; the 
whole theocratic nation is holy (e.g. Ex 196, Nu16?; note in this 
connexion the mysterious phrase ‘ the Saints’ apparently of the 
members of the nation, Zec 145, Dn 718. 22. 25.27), This holiness 
is conceived of by current Jewish expectation as actually 
realized in the Messianic people, Ps-Sol 1736 (71 révres cyio1, 2. 
Pucirsrs auray xproros zdpios). The Messiah Himself, then, who 
was regarded at once as the special messenger of Jehovah, and 
also as the flower and crown of the Messianic nation, was 
naturally described as ‘ the Holy One,’ ‘ the Holy One of God.’ 
But just as the Messianic title ¢ dixa:0s was raised to a higher 
and more absolute meaning by later NT writers (e.g. 1 Jn 21), 
so it was in the case of 6 &y10¢ (Rev 37, 1 Jn 220), To return to 
St. Peter’s use of the phrase at Capernaum, though the words 
are an official title, yet their ethical and spiritual meaning is 
not lost here or in Mk 124. Messiah’s sinlessness and purity 
were a magnet to faithful disciples (cf. 1P 222), And the 
avowed realization of this, as contrasted with Lk 58, marks 
a stage in the apostle’s spiritual education. 

(iil.) The questions at Cesarea Philippi.—There 
are three stages in the history—(A) The Confes- 
sion (Mt 168, Mk 877-88, Lk 918-7),_The account in 
Mt is the fullest ; on the omission of the promise 
to St. Peter in Mk see Swete on 8%. The Gali- 
lean ministry was drawing to a close (see Swete, 
p- 166). Our Lord was farther from Jerusalem 
than at any other time of His ministry, and on 
the borders of the purely Gentile world. The 
time and place, then, of themselves suggest the 
question whether Israel, generally and as repre- 
sented by His immediate disciples, accepted Him ; 
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whether the foundation for the great work of the 
future was being solidly laid. The occasion was 
felt by the Lord to be a great crisis, and He 
prepared for it as such by prayer (Lk 9'°). The 
confession of St. Peter at Capernaum was the 
impulsive response of the disciple to the Master’s 
anxious, foreboding question. But now the stage 
in the education of the Twelve had been reached 
when it was well that they should deliberately 
and definitely face the question of the Lord’s 
Person. In the outskirts (Mk 8), therefore, of 
Ceesarea the Lord put two questions to the Twelve 
—(a#) What were men generally saying of Him? 
Here they all contributed something to the 
answer. They had seen different sides of Jewish 
opinion. (6) What was the thought of the Twelve 
themselves about Him? Here the answer of one 
is the answer of all, and St. Peter is their natural 
spokesman. The Twelve regarded Him as the 
Divine Messiah. 

The Gospels vary as to the words—3> ¢ 6 ypiorés (Mk), rov 
xproroy rod Oeod (Lk), Bvei d vp. 6 vids rod beod rod Cavros(Mt). The 
important question arises, Was St. Peter commended for con- 
fessing the Divinity of Jesus or His Messiahship? It is probably 
true that ‘the Son of God’ was not a common designation of 
the Messiah, but (1) the language of 2 Es 728. 29 (‘My Son 
Messiah ’) 1392.37.52 149; comp. Enoch 1052; (2) the language 
which the evangelists put into the mouths of persons who can 
hardly be conceived of as one and all rising to the absolute 
meaning of the title ‘Son of God,’ but who would naturally 
use Messianic language (Mt 829 || Mk Lk, Mt 1433 see above, Mt 
2740. 43 [2754 || Mk], Mk 30, Lk 2270, Jn 134. 49 1127 197); (3) the 
language of Lk 441 (cb é/ 6 vids rod Osod . . . Hdsiraey tov xprordy 
avroy elves); (4) the language of St. Matthew in the immediate 
context, v.20 iva pndevi citwoiv Ors adres bossy 6 ypiores, Seem to 
make it clear that the title ‘Son of God’ was used as bearing a 
Messianic meaning in our Lord’s day. Hence it matters little 
whether we consider ¢ vids rod Osod rod Gayros as part of the 
original confession, or as an addition of St. Matthew. In either 
case it is as Messiah that St. Peter confesses Jesus. See especi- 
ally Dalman, Die Worte Jesu pp. 219-226. Thus the revelation 
of suffering which follows in each Gospel is the earliest insistence 
on that side of the true Messiah’s work which became the 
greatest stumbling-block to the Jew. “ 

(B) Our Lord’s welcome of the Confession (Mt 
1617-19 only).—It is clear that our Lord regarded 
the deliberate confession of His Messiahship as 
marking a, crisis in His relations with the Twelve, 
and as a pledge of the growth of the kingdom. 
He answers it with a solemn beatitude addressed 
to St. Peter (uaxdpios ef—the only occasion when 
the Lord pronounces a beatitude on an individual), 
and by a declaration that his confession had no 
lower source than a revelation from the Father 
Himself (cf. Gal 1%). And then speaking, as it 
would appear, as King Messiah (xdyo d6é—‘ The 
Father has revealed Me as Messiah to the dis- 
ciple ; I in turn reveal My disciples’ place in the 
kingdom’), He opens out the future under four 
metaphors— : 

(a) St. Peter as the foundation of the new 
Israel.—Taking the Syriac versions as our guide, 
we may conclude that our Lord’s words, spoken in 
Aramaic, run thus: ‘Thou art Cepha, and upon 
this Cepha I will build my congregation.’ Here 
there are three points to be briefly considered—(a) 
Ti éxxdAnolay ov. The word is used in its ancient 
theocratic sense, and the meaning is best repre- 
sented by the paraphrase, ‘I will build my Israel.’ 
It must be sufficient to refer to Hort’s The Chris- 
tian Ecclesia pp. 3-18, esp. p. 10 f. (8) olxodoujow. 
The metaphor of building, to express the idea of 
creating and giving unity and permanence to a 
society of men, is not uncommon in the OT (e.g. 
Ps 28°, Jer 18°). It is important to notice that 
the Lord reserves to Himself the prerogative 
of activity. He alone is the builder. Compare 
the Messianic parable in Sibyll. Orac. vy. 420 ff. 
(y) In what sense is Cepha the foundation? Does 
the word point to the first stone of the building, 
the foundation-stone, or to the soil, the rock on 
which the first stones are laid? We may say, in 
view of our Lord’s earlier saying (Mt 7%, Lk 6%), 
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that almost certainly the latter is the true inter- 
pretation.* Thus the Rock is, so far as the scope 
of the parable is concerned, separated from the 
stones reared thereon. This last point helps us to 
answer the question as to the interpretation of the 
Rock. It is the apostle who has just made the 
confession that Jesus of Nazareth is the Messiah. 
The parable itself limits its application. When 
the foundation has been laid, the apostle’s function 
as described by the metaphor will have ceased. 
He will support the first stones of the ecclesia. 
The true comment on the Lord’s promise is Ac 
1-10. 

Other interpretations of these famous words can be only 
briefly noted. (1) The Rock is Christ. This interpretation is 
excluded by the fact that in the Aramaic there is no variation 
(Cepha .. . Cepha) as in the Greek (zétpos . . . xétpu), and 
that Christ Himself speaks of Himself as the builder. (2) The 
Rock is St. Peter’s confession. This interpretation is excluded 
by the fact that the confession considered in itself was wholly 
inadequate. It does not include either the Resurrection or the 
Divinity of the Lord. Its value was strictly relative to the 
time when it was made. The same consideration excludes the 
modification of the above view which explains the Rock of St. 
Peter’s faith. That faith was a quality which varied from time 
to time. (3) St. Peter as the type of, or in combination with, 
the other apostles, is the Rock. So Hort (Heclesia p. 16f., 
e.g. ‘In virtue of this personal faith vivifying their disciple- 
ship, the Apostles became themselves the first little Ecclesia, 
constituting a living rock upon which,’ etc.). But our Lord’s 
words, as reported by St. Matthew, could not be more per- 
sonal. To suppose that the Lord addresses St. Peter here as a 
type of his fellow-apostles, is in effect to imply that no words 
could be personal unless a typical reference were explicitly 
excluded. See also ‘ Additional Note’ on p. 795», 

_Aclear statement as to the exposition of the words and the 
lines of patristic interpretation is to be found in Lightfoot, 
Clement ii. pp. 481-490. 

_ (6) The new Israel as the conqueror.—The éxxdyola 
is an aggressive power. Death—the adversary 
of Christ—is in possession of his stronghold. But 
‘his gates’ (ef. Ps 9! 107!8, Job 3817, Is 38!) cannot 
withstand the attack. The new Israel is victorious 
against ‘walled cities’ like the first Israel (cf. ¢.9. 
Dt 3*-). Such appears to be the meaning. The 
clause, however, has no special bearing on St. 
Peter’s functions. 

(c) St. Peter as the steward of the kingdom.+— 
ddow cor Tas KAEiOas THs Bacirelas THv otpayay. The 
words seem to be an intentional reminiscence of 
the message of Jehovah as to Eliakim (Is 22”): 
‘The key of the house of David will I lay upon his 
shoulder.’ The words are paraphrased in the LXX 
text represented by B (kal ddo0w rhv ddgav Aaveld 
aire), but 8* has cal dvow kal adre@ Thy Kdday okou A., 
and A has a conflate reading. ; 

(d) St. Peter as the scribe who ‘binds’? and 
‘looses.’ —xal 8 éayv Shoys x.7.4. In this use of 
‘binding’ and ‘loosing’ there cannot be but a close 
reference to the current technical use of these 
words to express the authoritative decision of a 
scribe on a matter of obligation (cf. Mt 5%; cf. 
Edersheim, Life and Times ii. p. 84f.). Such de- 
cisions on St. Peter’s part in the new kingdom 
shall be the echoes of decisions already promul- 
gated in heaven. On these two verses see especially 
Dalman, Die Worte Jesu pp. 174-178. y : 

In regard to the essential meaning of this series 
of metaphors as applied to St. Peter, the following 
points should be noted: (1) They seem to be all 
conditioned by the scope of the first of them, the 


*It is true that the word cepha is not used by the Syriac 
versions in these two passages. But that the word cepha does 
mean ‘a rock’ as well as ‘a stone’ is clear from the fact that it 
is used to render sérp« in Mt 2760 (Pesh.) 2751 (Syrsin Pesh.) ; it 
may therefore have been used by our Lord in the saying in 
question. See additional note on the Rabbinical use of Rock in 
reference to Abraham at end of art. 1 PETER. — 

+ Compare the remarkable legend preserved in Apoc. Baruch 
1018 and (in a somewhat different form) in the Rest of the 
Words of Baruch 4, ‘Jeremiah took the keys of the sanctuary 
of God and went out of the city and cast them away before the 
sun, saying, ‘‘ To thee I say, Osun, take the keys of the sanctuary 
of God .. . forasmuch as we were not found worthy to keep 
them, because we were false stewards.” ’ 
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rock-foundation, ¢.e. our Lord is dealing with the 
first stage of the history of the new ecclesia. 
The relation of St. Peter to the new Israel is in 
some sense to correspond to the relation of Moses 
and Joshua to the ancient Israel. (2) The promise 
as to ‘binding’ and ‘loosing’ given here to St. 
Peter is in Mt 18"* given to the disciples. It would 
seem, therefore, if the words in the two places are 
to be understood in precisely the same sense, that 
St. Peter is, on the former occasion, singled out 
from the other disciples because he would be the 
first to exercise, or would be the leader in the 
exercise of, a power common toall. At the same 
time it must be noted that (a) the context in ch. 18 
(viz. vv.l-17- 21@-) deals with the forgiveness of sins; 
(8) Dalman (p. 177) shows that in Jewish Aramaic 
the word ‘to loose’ (sw), at any rate, is used meta- 
phorically in various senses. It does not then seem 
certain that the terms must bear the same meaning 
in both passages. (3) The Bk. of the Acts records 
the historical fulfilment of the promises to St. 
Peter. But it must be remembered that in that 
Book we have not a complete history of the earliest 
days of the Church, and that the writer is himself 
familiar rather with somewhat later developments. 
There may well have been occasions, unnoticed by 
the author of the Acts, which contributed to the 
complete fulfilment of the Lord’s promises to St. 
Peter. 

(C) The Lord’s rebuke of St. Peter.—The con- 
fession of St. Peter and our Lord’s announcement 
that He Himself would be the founder of a new 
Israel form the turning-point in the education of 
the Twelve. Mt marks the transition by the phrase 
amd Tére Hpéaro (v.44), which in 4!” stands at the 
beginning of the ministry, and occurs nowhere else. 
Henceforth the Lord reveals to the apostles the 
mystery of the Divine purpose (de?) as to the Messiah 
—His humiliation in His rejection by the repre- 
sentatives of Israel at Jerusalem (the centre of 
Israel’s life) and His death, His exaltation in the 
Resurrection. The idea of a suffering Messiah 
was alien to current Jewish expectations (cf. 
Schiirer, HJP MU. ii. p. 184 ff.). St. Peter &t once 
protests against his Master’s appropriation of it to 
Himself. His action (zrpocdaBduevos) and his words * 
alike Bay a position of kindly patronage towards 
the Lord. The Lord turns immediately upon him, 
and the sight of the other disciples (Mk) necessi- 
tates a public and severe rebuke—a reversal for the 
time of the words of commendation just pro- 
nounced ;—a sentence of rebuff, pronounced as upon 
an enemy, takes the place of the beatitude; the 
rock-foundation of Messiah’s Israel has become 
Messiah’s stumbling-stone; a temper of mind 
capable of receiving the revelation of the Father 
has been succeeded by a temper of mind wholly 
earthly. 

A week after these events at Cesarea (Mk 92%, 
Mt 17!*, Lk 9°5*), the three disciples, who had been 
witnesses of a previous revelation of Christ as the 
Life, are allowed, on the Mount of Transfiguration, 
to learn the ‘mystery’ of Christ as the Glory of 
God. The impulsive and inopportune request of 
St. Peter sprang from a dread of the withdrawal of 
the outward signs of revelation (cf. 2 Co 371%) ; it 
was the prayer of a consciously weak and earthly 
faith. The revelation on the mountain confirmed 
both elements in the disclosure of the issues of 
Messiah’s life on earth which the Lord gave at 
Cesarea. The uniqueness of His Person was 
brought home to the Three by (a) the glory of the 
Lord Himself; (0) His mysterious converse with 
the Founder and the Reformer of Israel’s polity, 

* Syrsin in Mk 882 reads, ‘But Simon Cepha, as if sparing 
Him, said to Him, (God) spares Thee.’ The last words, a formula 
of deprecation (cf. eg. Ac 1014 118), render the treés oo: of 


Mt 1622 in Syreur Pesh. From this formula the remarkable 
paraphrase, ‘as if sparing Him,’ is derived. 
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in which He is seen to be the mediator between 
the living and the departed; (c) the voice from 
heaven attesting His Sonship. F 

In the period between the Transfiguration and 
the Entry into Jerusalem St. Peter is mentioned 
on four occasions. At Capernaum, his home, the 
collectors of the temple dues put to him the ques- 
tion whether his Master did not pay the half- 
shekel, and St. Peter is made by his Master. the 
means of its payment. The Lord uses the incident 
to lead up His disciple’s mind to the conception of 
His Divine Sonship (Mt 17%). On the three re- 
maining occasions St. Peter is represented as ques- 
tioning the Lord as to the practical and immediate 
bearing of His words,—asking as to the scope of 
the parables of the faithful slaves and the sudden 
coming of the thief (Lk 12", cf. Mk 13%); asking 
as to the number of times a brother should be for- 
given (Mt 18”); asking as to the reward in store 
for the Twelve in view of their absolute self- 
renunciation, as contrasted with the refusal of the 
young ruler to surrender his wealth and follow 
Christ (Mt 19%”, Mk 10%, Lk 188), These questions 
reveal the apostle’s impulsiveness, the practical 
bent of his character, something perhaps of a lack 
of reverence towards his Master; while the last 
of them shows an undue sense of the deserts of 
himself and his fellow-apostles. shen 

5. The week before the Passion.—Nothing is told 
us of St. Peter in connexion with the Triumphal 
Entry. Mk preserves two words of his addressed 
to Christ on the Tuesday. To St. Peter the sight 
of the withered fig-tree recalls (dvauvyoGels) the 
incident of the previous day, and he points his 
Master to the effect of His prophecy (Mk 11”, cf. 
Mt 21”), Again, after the Lord that same day 
had left the temple and crossed the Kidron on His 
way to Bethany, He sat down on the Mt. of Olives. 
The main body of the apostles apparently continued 
their way. Four of their number—Peter, James, 
John, and Andrew—possibly deputed by the rest, 
asked Him privately a question as to the time 
when His prophecy just spoken should have its 
fulfilment, and as to the events which should herald 
it (Mk 13°; cf. Mt 24°, Lk 217). The form of the 
sentence (érypéra atrov ... Iérpos kal "IdkwBos 
k.7.A.) Suggests that St. Peter was the spokesman. 
Luke preserves the detail that on the Thursday it 
was St. Peter and St. John whom the Lord sent to 
‘prepare the passover’ (228; cf. Mt 261%, Mk 14}*). 
In the Upper Room and in the events which followed 
St. Peter took a prominent part. It appears that 
at the Paschal meal the Lord took the aes of host, 
St. Peter the second place, reclining on Christ’s 
left, St. John the third, on the Lord’s right hand 
(Westcott on Jn 1378), When, then, Christ washed 
the disciples’ feet (Jn 134), St. Peter must have 
been either the first or the last to whom He came. 
The former alternative is the more probable, Jn’s 
favourite ofv here (v.°) as elsewhere simply de- 
noting immediate sequence. In the dialogue which 
follows, different traits of the apostle’s character 
are vividly brought out in his question express- 
ing startled humility (v.° Kvpie, o5 wou. . .3), in 
his emphatic refusal (od ui... els rov aldva) to 
allow Christ to wash his feet, in his sudden change 
of mind and the eager prayer in which, giving a 
material meaning to Christ’s words, he asks for 
what he considers a larger blessing. Later on in 
the meal, when the Lord speaks of the presence of 
the traitor (v.71), St. Peter, assuming that He had 
whispered the secret to St. John, abruptly asks the 
latter to tell it gpenty to the rest. Later still, 
when the traitor had gone out, St. Peter, taking 
up Christ’s words (v.**) about His ‘ going,’ inquires 
with his old literalness whither He is going; and 
again, asserting his absolute devotion, why he 
cannot at once follow his Master in His mysterious 
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journey (v.%5%), At this point Jn inserts the pro- 
phecy of the three denials. Lk (22#-) also puts the 
warning at this time, though his version of the 
Lord’s words is different from that inJn. In Lk 
Christ solemnly addresses Peter and unveils the 
world of spiritual conflict. Satan had demanded 
the surrender to himself of all the apostles, as he 
had demanded Job (Job 1” 2°), that he might 
sift them all—the metaphor bringing out their 
weakness and their separation (cf. e.g. Ps 14). But 
Peter had been the subject of urgent supplication 
on his Master’s part that his faith might not wholly 
and finally fail (é«\iry). It is implied that the 
apostle would not pass through the trial unscathed. 
But beyond the trial a return to former spiritual 
relationships is promised—a return which would 
bring with it the duty of ‘stablishing his brethren.’ 
In answer to Peter’s protestation of absolute fidelity, 
Christ explicitly foretells that before the cock 
crowed (twice, Mk) the next morning, Peter would 
thrice deny Him.* It is remarkable that in Jn, 
though three other of the Twelve (14° ® 2?) inter- 
rupt the Lord’s words with questions, St. Peter 
remains silent, perplexed and saddened, it would 
seem, by his Master’s unexpected doubt of his 
loyalty. At length Christ and the Eleven go out 
into the Mount of Olives. It is at this point that, 
according to Mt (26714) and Mk (14?"*-), the Lord 
warned them that they all would ‘be made to 
stumble,’ and foretold in detail Peter’s faithless- 
ness—a, prophecy prefaced and followed by passion- 
ate protestations on the apostle’s part. Thus it 
appears that we have three different accounts— 
Mt || Mk, Lk, Jn—of Christ’s words to Peter as 
to the denial. A not improbable solution of the 
difficulty is that Christ warned His followers several 
times that night that their loyalty towards Him- 
self would be sorely tested; that He only once 
explicitly foretold Peter’s fall ; but that the several 
evangelists connected that prophecy with different 
words of warning. When the Lord and His 
apostles reached Gethsemane (Mt 26°, Mk 14%), 
He took Peter and James and John aside from 
the rest and admitted them to a knowledge of 
the pvoripiov of His human sorrow and perfected 
obedience, the last of the three revelations which 
were crises in their spiritual education. On His 
return to them the first time, finding them sleeping, 
He singles out Peter for rebuke, tacitly contrast- 
ing his inability to ‘watch one hour’ with his 
earlier boast. One other detail is preserved as to 
Peter’s conduct in the garden, at the moment of 
the Lord’s arrest (Mt 26°", Mk 1444, Lk 228, Jn 
18), Not waiting for an answer to the question, 
‘Lord, shall we smite with the sword?’ (Lk, cf. 
2238), and going near to frustrate the Lord’s care 
for His followers’ safety (Jn 188), he snatches his 
sword out of its sheath and, striking at the head 
of a slave of the high priest who had, as we may 
suppose, taken hold of Christ, he wounds him. 
Christ’s last miracle secures the safety of the 
apostles by undoing the misdoing of His impetuous 
follower. Jn, when all reasons for reticence were 
over, gives us the names, ‘Simon Peter,’ ‘ Malchus’ ; 
Lk alone records the healing. When Christ was 
led away to the high priest’s official residence, St. 
Peter, striking a balance between his fears for 
himself and his love for his Master, ‘followed afar 
oft’ (Mt, Mk, Lk). Apparently, as he drew near 
the high priest’s palace, he overtook St. John (Jn 
18), and was by him brought into the court. The 
latter, it would seem, passed on into the audience- 
chamber. Then follow the three denials, the whole 

roup of incidents taking up about an hour (Lk 
2959), On the relation to each other of the narra- 


* For the Fayum fragment see Harnack in Texte u. Untersuch. 
v. 4, p. 483 ff., and especially Hort’s letters to the Times (June 
25, July 16, 1885). 


tives in the four Gospels see Westcott, Additional 
Notes to Jn 18. The second cock-crow (Mk) and the 
sudden piercing gaze of the Lord (évé8\eWev, Lk) 
recalled to Peter’s mind the prophecy of Christ, 
‘and he went out and wept bitterly’ (Mt, Lk; on 
Mk’s ériBaddv see Field’s interesting note in Notes 
on the Translation of the NT p. 41). There is no 
further reference to St. Peter in the history of the 
Passion. 

6. The period between the Resurrection and the 
Ascension. —In the accounts of the day of the 
Resurrection St. Peter is twice mentioned. From 
these notices it appears that after his fall he did 
not separate himself from the other apostles, 
and that he was still regarded as their natural 
leader. (i.) Early on that morning Mary Magdalene 
hurried from the garden to Simon Peter and to 
John, to tell them that the tomb was empty. The 
two apostles went together to the tomb, as they 
had gone together to the high priest’s court three 
days before. They both ran, but St. Peter, the 
older man, fell behind. St. John came first to the 
sepulchre, but did not enter. St. Peter, practical 
and impetuous, went into the sepulchre, and took 
note (Gewpei) of the orderly arrangement of the 
cloths and the napkin. Then they returned, still 
(it would seem*) perplexed, to their own homes 
(Jn 201°), (ii.) Later in the day, some time before 
the evening, the Lord appeared to St. Peter—alone 
—to seal his repentance with forgiveness (Lk 24%; 
cf. 1 Co 15°, where the appearance to Cephas has 
the first place). (iii.) In the third appearance of 
Christ to the apostles as a body (Jn 21; cf. 201% 6), 
at the Lake of Tiberias, Peter takes a conspicuous 
part. The quick intuition of faith is characteristic 
of John (v."; cf. 208). But when another has dis- 
cerned the Lord, the rapid act of preparation, the 
leap into the sea that he may reach his Master the 
quicker, then, when all have landed, the return to 
the ship that he may begin the necessary work of 
bringing the net to land,—all these acts belong to 
a lifelike portrait of St. Peter. After the meal, 
provided by Christ, there follows St. Peter’s public 
restoration, corresponding to the private assurance 
of forgiveness given him on the day of the Resur- 
rection.| To the thrice-repeated denial there 
answers the thrice-repeated question as to his love 
towards Christ and the thrice-repeated charge, 
covering the whole sphere of pastoral activity. 
So far the official and the personal have been 
blended together. Now in a solemn ‘oracle’ (dpi, 
aunhv) the Lord deals with the personal issue of the 
apostle’s life of service—the helplessness and the 
devotion of a martyr’s death. The last recorded 
word of St. Peter addressed to Christ is an im- 
pulsive, unselfish question (v.74). The last word of 
Christ to St. Peter is an echo of the earliest call 
interpreted in the light of the cross—dxododde por 
. . - G8 peor dkodovGe: (vv.' 7), 

Il. History oF ST. PETER AFTER THE ASCEN- 
SION, IN THE NT.—The three periods of the growth 
of the Church, treated of in the Acts,t are clearly 

* To one who hesitates to accept Hort’s theory of ‘ Western 
non-interpolations’ (see the writer’s Syro-Latin Teat p. 130n.) 
the external evidence against the authenticity of Lk 2412 must 
seem of very little weight. On the other hand, the linguistic 
similarity to Jn is curious, and cannot be accidental. It 
would be rash to assert that we have not here a sign of cross- 
currents of apostolic tradition, which the available evidence 


will perhaps never enable us to follow out. 

+ On the subtle variation of words in Jn 2115-17 see Westcott’s 
notes. 

{ The theory of Blass, that the common and the ‘Western’ 
texts of the Lucan Books represent two editions by St. Luke, 
is well known. The present writer has criticised it in The 
Syro-Latin Text of the Gospels p.133n. In that book and in 
The Old Syriac Element in Cod. Bez he has given reasons 
for his belief that the ‘Western’ text is largely due to (1) 
assimilation to scriptural passages; (2) the influence of Old 
Syriac texts. ‘Western’ readings of exceptional interest in parts 
of the Acts dealing with St. Peter are to be found in 10% 112 (a 
mosaic of phrases used in Ac and Epistles about St. Paul) 1210 
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described in 18—the Church of Jerusalem, the 
Church of Palestine, the Church of the World. 

4. The Church of Jerusalem (1}-8').—During this 
period St. Peter stands alone as the leader and 
spokesman of the disciples. 

(a) In the days which passed between the Ascen- 
sion and the day of Pentecost, St. Peter in the 
first apostolic speech urged the appointment of a 
disciple to fill the apostolate of Judas. Into the 
problems suggested by Lk’s record of the speech 
(including the insertion, v.1*) it is unnecessary to 
enter. It is sufficient to notice (i.) that St. Peter 
bases his argument on an appeal to the OT, i.e. 
to two passages of the Psalms (68 (69) 7° 108 (109) 8 
LXX), prefiguring respectively the vacancy of the 
traitor’s pastoral office and the duty of appointing 
a successor ; (ii.) that St. Peter defines the essential 
function of an apostle as being ‘a witness of the 
Resurrection [of the Lord Jesus].’ 

(6) On the early morning of Pentecost the dis- 
ciples were all gathered together in one of the 
many chambers (olor) of the temple (v.?; for this 
sense of olkos cf. e.g. Jer 42(35) 4 43 (36); Jos. 
Ant, Vil. iii. 2). The chambers and courts of the 
temple were crowded with worshippers from among 
‘the dwellers at Jerusalem’ (v.° 70 wAAOos ; cf. 21°%, 
Lk 1°), to whom ‘immediately after midnight the 
Temple gates [had been] thrown open’ (Edersheim, 
The Temple p. 228). Such in all probability was 
the place* and such the audience of St. Peter’s 
speech, after the Spirit had been given and His 
presence attested by the gift of tongues. A 
strong case can be made out for the opinion that 
St. Peter spoke in Greek (T. K. Abbott, Hssays 
p. 129ff. ; Salmon, Introduction® p. 172f.; on the 
other side see Neubauer in Studia Biblica i. 
p. 62ff.).+ The speech begins as an apologia 
(v.15); it ends with a proclamation of the crucitied 
Jesus of Nazareth as the Sovereign Messiah (y.*). 


Ac 214-36, Jesus, the enthroned Messiah. 

(1) Vv.1421, The charge of drunkenness is disproved (a) by the 
circumstances, ‘ the third hour of the day’; (4) by the fact that 
the phenomena correspond to Joel’s prophecy (J1 228-82 (31-5)), 

(2) Vv.22-24, Jesus of Nazareth was accredited as God’s mes- 
senger to Israel by Divine miracles; according to God’s eternal 
counsel He was surrendered to the Jews, murdered by them 
through the instrumentality of Gentiles, raised from death by 
God Himself—the necessary issue. 

The Divine purpose and action are throughout emphasized. 

(3) Vv.25-32, This necessity was foreshadowed in David’s pro- 
phecy (Ps 15 (16)8-11). His words could not apply to himself. 
Therefore, as a prophet, in view of the promised dynasty (Ps 131 
(182) 11, 2 S 712), he foresaw and spoke of ‘the raising up of the 
anointed one’—a prophecy finally fulfilled in the Resurrection. 

(4) Vv.33-35, The Resurrection involved the exaltation through 
the Divine action. The exalted Messiah receives from the 
Father, and gives, the promised Spirit. 

It is impossible that the exaltation should be interpreted of 
David ; for David spoke of ‘his lord,’ seated at God’s right hand 
(Ps 109 (110)1). 

(5) V.°6, The duty, therefore, of all Israel (the ‘ Dispersion’ 
and the dwellers at Jerusalem alike) is to acknowledge God’s 
action in constituting the victim of their malice the Anointed 
One and the Sovereign King—Képios "Iycots Xprrros. 


The result of St. Peter’s speech was the convic- 
tion of his hearers. In answer to their question, 
‘What shall we do?’ (cf. Lk 3%), he urges—(1) 


(the ‘seven steps’ due to assimilation to Ezk 406-22), See also 
‘Western’ readings in 311.14 414. 24 529 924 1013. 15. 19. 26. 39. 41 1117 
125. 7.17 157. 12, 

* The supposition that the events described in Ac 2 took place 
in the temple is in itself natural; it explains several details of 
the history ; and it is in complete harmony, it is believed, with 
Lk’s language. 

+ The internal evidence of the speeches in the Acts (see below, 
p- 766) appears to the present writer a complete refutation of 
the theory which regards them as the simple invention of the 
author of the book, and a proof that with varying accuracy 
they represent what was said on the several occasions. That 
the author of the Acts, however, is responsible for their 
present literary form and for much of their language is a view 
quite consistent with a belief in their substantial fidelity. 
It is quite possible that St. Peter and St. Luke met at Rome 
Tees important point for the criticism of the Gospel and the 

cts. 
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that they should repent, i.e. of the great national 
sin of rejecting the Messiah ; (2) that each should 
be baptized in the name of Jesus Messiah ; (3) 
such baptism having as its result forgiveness, (4) 
and leading on to the bestowal of the special gift 
of the Spirit. : 

With the day of Pentecost the life of the Church 
as a society, quickened and endowed with the gifts 
of the Spirit, began. 

(c) How long a time elapsed between the day of 
Pentecost and the evening when St. Peter worked 
the ‘notable sign’ on the cripple at the Beautiful 
Gate there is no evidence. The miracle was 
wrought ‘in the name of Jesus Messiah, the 
Nazarene.’ The man healed was a well-known 
object of pity, and his restoration at once drew 
‘all the people’ round him and Peter and John in 
the great eastern portico of the temple. To them 
St. Peter proclaims Jesus as the Restorer. 


Ac 312-26, Jesus, the glorified Servant, the Restorer, 

(1) Vv.1216, The miracle was not the work of the apostles ; 
it wasan incident in the unbroken history of Redemption. For 
the name of Jesus, the Servant of the God of the Fathers, 
rejected and slain by Israel, raised and glorified by God, was 
the source of restoration. 

(2) Vv.17-26, Israel’s present position, duty, and hope. (a) The 
‘sufferings of the Messiah’ were due, on the hwman side, to the 
crime of Israel’s ignorance, on the Divine side to the action of 
God in fulfilment of His utterances through the prophets. 
(b) Consequently (087) there is a present call to national repent- 
ance, such repentance issuing in (1) forgiveness ; (2) the advent 
of ‘seasons of refreshing’; (3) the final mission of the Messiah 
as the Restorer of all things. (c) Israel’s present opportunity 
was foretold by Moses‘and all the prophets. Of this prophetic 
line and of the first covenant those present are the heirs. To 
them belongs a priority in the blessings which spring from 
God’s act in raising up and sending His Servant, whose work 
reaches to the conversion of each Israelite. 


The action and the words of St. Peter were a 
double challenge. The officials in charge of the 
temple resented the assumption of the position of 
‘teachers’ on the part of men whom they despised 
as ‘am hd-drez. The Sadducees were provoked 
by the proclamation of the Resurrection. The 
two apostles were therefore put in prison, and the 
next morning brought before the Sanhedrin. In 
answer to the formal question as to their authority 
or commission, St. Peter answered that the cripple 
was healed ‘by the name of Jesus Messiah, the 
Nazarene,’ whom the rulers to whom he speaks 
had crucified, whom God had raised. He then 
brings together the three thoughts — Messiah’s 
rejection, the apparent triumph of the rulers, the 
reversal of their judgment and the exaltation of the 
rejected One—in the words of Ps 117 (118)”2, and 
declares that in this Name only is there salvation. 
It is to be noticed that, the first time that St. 
Peter appears before the high priests, he appeals 
to that verse of the Psalms by a reference to which 
(after the parable of the Wicked Husbandmen) our 
Lord a few weeks before had roused their vain 
resentment (Mt 21 || Mk, Lk). It was this, 
doubtless, which led them to recognize the apostles 
as the companions of Jesus. At length, in spite of 
their refusal to be silent as to the facts of their 
experience (4; cf. 1 Jn 1), the apostles are set at 
liberty by the chief priests. 

(d) In the next subsection (4°2-516) the Acts turns 
from the external dangers and triumphs to the 
inner life of the Church. Two contrasted cases of 
the action of the members of the brotherhood in 
regard to property are narrated—the case of Bar- 
nabas, and the case of Ananias and Sapphira. In 
dealing with Ananias, St. Peter exercises the 
xdpioua, of ‘discernment of spirits.’ When the 
guilt of Ananias has been proved by his fate, and 
Sapphira comes before him, St. Peter is repre- 
sented as foretelling her doom. The apostle is the 
Joshua of the new Israel (Jos 7! ; ef, 2 K 525%), 
With this history the words of St. Paul (1 Co 55 
1 Ti 1**) should be compared. ; 
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Shortly afterwards there ensued among the 
apostles a fresh activity of the ‘gift of healing.’ 
In particular, St. Peter became an object of almost 
superstitious regard to the populace at Jerusalem. 
And the fame of these miracles spread through the 
neighbouring districts. 

(e) This outburst of popular feeling awoke the 
envy of the Sadduczean faction (517-4), They now, 
in order to ensure the destruction of this new 
insurrection against their materializing views, 
imprison all the apostles. The latter, delivered 
from prison, resume in the temple their work of 
public teaching. Brought by the chief officer of 
the temple before the Sanhedrin, the apostles by 
the mouth of St. Peter (1) affirm that they are 
acting according to a Divine command, which they 
have no choice but to obey. (2) They affirm the 
continuity of national redemption. God, who had 
‘raised up’ judges (cf. e.g. Jg 21° 18: 39), had ‘raised 
up Jesus.’ The action of the rulers in putting 
Him to a cruel death, which seemed to mark Him 
out as cursed of God (cf. Dt 21”), had been reversed 
by God’s action in exalting Him both to rule and 
to deliver, in order that Israel might receive the 
gifts of national repentance and national forgive- 
ness. (3) They affirm that their witness to this 
message was inspired by the Spirit, a Divine gift 
bestowed, not on Israel’s worldly rulers, but on 
faithful Israelites who obeyed God’s revelation. 
By these words the Sadduczean party was kindled 
to a frenzy of murderous hatred. But in a private 
conference the Pharisee Gamaliel persuaded them 
to follow a more prudent policy. They recall the 
apostles, scourge them, and dismiss them with a 
command that they should no more ‘speak in the 
name of Jesus.’ 

St. Peter’s name does not occur in the history 
either of the appointment of the Seven or of the 
trial of Stephen. When, after the murder of the 
latter, ‘a great persecution’ arose‘and the brethren 
‘were scattered,’ St. Peter, with the other apostles, 
remained in Jerusalem. 

Thus, during the earliest period of the Church’s 
life at Jerusalem, St. Peter vindicates the primacy 
with which the Lord entrusted him. He is never, 
indeed, represented as independent of the other 
apostles. But he is throughout the history the 
leader and spokesman of the rest—within the 
society of the brethren (15% 5!) itself, before the 
crowds of listening and inquiring Jews (214% 2°7- 
312 ; cf. 515), before the Sanhedrin (48% 579#-), 

2. The Church of Palestine (8'-9*1).—(a) After 
the outbreak of the persecution, the new, like the 
old, Israel became a diacmopd (duecrdpyoay, Siacmap- 
évres, 81541179), The story of what seems to have 
been the most important of these enforced evan- 
gelistic journeys is given in detail. Philip, one of 
the Seven, instructs and baptizes many converts in 
‘the city of Samaria.’ The step was an important 
one. It involved the admission that pure Israel- 
itish blood was not a necessary qualification for 
admission to the Christian society. The apostles, 
acting together (814), sent the two most prominent 
members of their body, Peter and John, to review 
and to confirm the work of the evangelist. An 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit in this second stage 
of the Church’s history answers to the day of 
Pentecost in the first period. But the gift is not 
spontaneous. It is the Divine response to the 
prayer of the two apostles, and it is bestowed 
through their act of ministry. In the sequel St. 
Peter appears as the sole actor. Simon Magus 
regards the whole transaction as an exhibition 
of magical dexterity, and offers to pay liberally 
for the impartment to himself of the apostles’ 
secret power. He stands out thus early in the 
history of the Church as the type of the de- 
grading influence on Christianity of paganizing 
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associations, Peter pronounces him to be at 
present an alien from the gospel, but holds out 
hope of the purifying influence of repentance and 
prayer for forgiveness. The apostles, after some 
further work, returned to Jerusalem, and on their 
way ‘evangelized many villages of the Samaritans.’ 
Thus, in this first effort to extend the gospel beyond 
its earliest limits, the initiation does not rest with 
St. Peter. The function which belongs to him, as 
one of the delegates of the apostolic college, is to 
set upon the work the seal of authoritative approval, 
and. to deal decisively with a new danger inseparable 
from the contact of the Church with outside habits 
of thought and life. 


In the earlier chapters of the Acts there is not one clear 
indication of date. Butitis possible to ascertain approximately 
the time which elapsed between the Ascension and the visit of 
Peter and John to Samaria. It appears tolerably certain that 
Damascus was not included in the kingdom of Aretas before the 
beginning of the reign of Gaius (Schtirer, HJP 1. ii. p. 357f.; 
Turner, art. CHRONOLOGY oF NT in vol. i. pp. 416, 424), and 
that therefore St. Paul’s flight from Damascus (2 Co 1132) 
cannot have been earlier than A.D. 37, nor his conversion earlier 
than 35 (Gal 118; cf. Ac 923), Some weeks, perhaps months, must 
have elapsed between the conversion of St. Paul and the martyr- 
dom of St. Stephen (Ac 83 913 224f 2610 ele cde tZw xoaus, Gal 
118), Hence the apostles’ visit to Samaria must have taken place 
about five years after the Ascension (a.D. 29). 


3. The Church of the World (9%-end).—After his 
return from Samaria, it seems that St. Peter con- 
tinued at Jerusalem during the remainder of the 
persecution. But the conversion of Saul of Tarsus 
and the consequent peace of the Church were the 
signal for an important change in the apostolic 
policy. St. Peter starts alone on a journey of 
visitation and evangelization—vaguely described in 
Ac 9 by the words dvepxduevov did mavrwv. It is 
followed by a more or less protracted sojourn at 
Lydda and Joppa, where Christian communities 
had already been founded, and later at Czesarea. 
The significance of this notice is appreciated only 
when it is observed that throughout the earlier 
period of the history Luke has been at pains to 
emphasize the solidarity of the apostolic body 
at Jerusalem (8! 14 6? 5-408), We are therefore 
led to the conclusion that this is the time when 
the apostolic college at Jerusalem, with St. Peter as 
its natural leader and spokesman, separated, and 
when James became the acknowledged head of the 
Church there. Luke sketches the history only of 
St. Peter at this important crisis, partly because of 
his primacy among the apostles, partly because his 
divinely guided action had an important bearing 
on the extension of the Church to the Gentiles. 

The apostle’s journey ended at Lydda, where the 
miraculous restoration of the cripple Aineas had a 
wide influence through Lydda and ‘the Sharon.’ 
¥rom Lydda St. Peter is summoned to Joppa, and 
there restores Tabitha to life. Lk in his account 
of the miracle seems desirous of suggesting that 
with one significant exception—‘ he kneeled down 
and prayed’—St. Peter in action and in words 
imitated the example of the Lord in the house of 
Jairus. The miracle was the means of the con- 
version of many in Joppa. There Peter prolonged 
his sojourn, in the house of a certain Simon, 
a tanner, near the shore (10%). The place was 
doubly significant. On the one hand, since the 
trade of a tanner was considered among the Jews 
as almost unclean (see Schoettgen and Wetstein 
on Ac 94%), the choice of this house as a lodging 
may indicate that the apostle’s Jewish prejudices 
were becoming weaker. On the other hand, Joppa, 
looking out over the waters of the Mediterranean, 
was to a Jew ‘an entrance for the isles of the sea’ 
(1 Mac 14°), and by its very position suggested the 
problem of those ‘afar off.’ Thus the apostle’s 
mind was in a sense prepared for the thrice- 
repeated vision, and for the divinely given inter- 
pretation of it—‘ What God hath cleansed, make 
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not thou common’—overruling scruples which 
held him back from ‘killing and eating’ what to 
him as a Jew was ‘common and unclean’ * ; and in 
turn this ‘voice from heaven’ prepared him to 
receive the monition of the Spirit that he should 
go with the messengers of the Roman centurion, 
‘nothing doubting.’ In regard, then, to the 
evangelization of a Gentile, distinct supernatural 
direction was given to the Hebrew apostle as it 
had earlier been vouchsafed to the Hellenistic 
evangelist (8%). St. Peter at once with six brethren 
(11), whose devotion to Judaism was beyond sus- 
picion (10%), went with Cornelius’ messengers to 
Cesarea. The entrance of the leader of the 
apostles into the Roman capital of Judea, the 
noted seaport, predominantly Gentile in charac- 
ter, was in itself a crisis in the progress of the 
gospel. The sequel increased the significance of 
the visit. On his first meeting with Cornelius 
the apostle refuses the Roman’s unexpected act of 
reverence, and entering the house begins with an 
emphatic statement as to the position of a religious 
Jew towards Gentiles, and as to the way in which 
God had Himself taught him to regard no human 
being as ‘common or unclean.’ This was the only 
explanation of his ready response to Cornelius’ 
invitation. Then, in answer to Cornelius’ story of 
the Divine direction granted to him, St. Peter 
begins his solemn address to his Gentile hearers. 

Itis clear that in 1034-43 we have a summary of a speech which 
was early interrupted (1115 ; cf. 41 754 2222), 

(1) V.84f. The apostle declares that now he grasps the truth 
that God is the moral ruler (not of Israel only, but) of men 
belonging to every nation. 

(2) Vy.36-41, There follows a historical statement as to the 
Divine message through Christ, the sovereign of all men, 
primarily addressed to Israel, His unction by the Holy Spirit, 
His ministry of miracles attested by witnesses, His shameful 
death, His Resurrection and manifestation through God’s 
direct action to witnesses chosen by God, who by clear proofs 
were convinced that He was alive. 

(3) Vv.42. 48, He Himself commanded the apostles to proclaim 
to Israel His appointment by God as Judge of living and dead. 
The prophets’ universal witness to Him implies the truth that 
every man (Gentile as well as Jew) may have through faith in 
Him the gift of forgiveness. 

Doubtless, the prophets’ witness was meant to be the preface 
to a statement of our Lord’s commands as to ‘all the nations.’ 
Throughout the speech we notice two contrasted lines of 
thought—(1) the wider scope of revelation: éy raver} Ove: v.35, 
zavray xipios V.90, cévre Tov riorevovra V.43 ; (2) the insistence on 
Israel’s being the primary destination of the gospel (vv. 36. 39. 42), 
It is significant that in regard to the universality of the Divine 
gifts an appeal is made to the witness of the prophets (v.43), 
The reference to Israel’s priority in blessing and to the prophets 
is very natural in the Jewish apostle, to whom the reconciliation 
of the old revelation and this new manifestation of God’s pur- 
poses was a fresh problem. It probably had also an apologetic 
meaning in reference to the Jewish companions of St. Peter (v.45). 

As the apostle was speaking, the Holy Spirit fell 
upon his hearers, His presence being attested by 
the gift of tongues. The apostle at once inter- 
prets this miraculous endowment as a Divine sign 
of their admission within the Christian body, and 
directs their baptism. 

Thus the Spirit at Caesarea, as at Jerusalem at 
the first, was bestowed apart from any act of 
human ministry. The occasion is marked as the 
Gentile Pentecost.t It will be noticed that the 
three outpourings of the Spirit signalize the com- 
mencement of the three stages of the progress of 
the gospel—Jerusalem, Samaria, the Gentile 
world —and that with each of them St. Peter is 
intimately connected. 

News of the events at Czsarea soon reached 
Jerusalem, and the circumcised Christians com- 


* The apostle’s remonstrance is probably a conscious remini- 
scence of Ezk 414; cf. also Dn 18!, 1Mac 162f, 2 Mac 618f. 71, 
The description of the animals in the ‘vessel’ is taken from Gn 
1%. 26, and carries the mind back to the Divine act of creation 
Co - ef. Mk 719), The command éidcoyv x. gaye is an echo of 

1215, 

t Note the use of the Pentecostal keyword tzziyvras (v.45), 
cf. txysa 217, ekéveey 233 (Tit 36); and the phrase 4 dwpex rou 
sxvtiuaros Tov wylov, cf. 238 (1117, He 64), 


plained of St. Peter’s conduct in eating with 
uncircumcised Gentiles. Apparently a formal 
assembly of those in authority was held, and 
the apostle answered the charge brought against 
him by a simple narrative of what had taken 
place. The gainsayers were convinced. They con- 
fessed that ‘God had granted to the Gentiles also 
repentance unto life’ (1138)—a confession clearly 
falling very far short of an acknowledgment of the 
equal standing of Jew and Gentile in the Christian 
society. J 

These events took place in the months succeed- 
ing St. Paul’s conversion. Atthe end of three years 
(i.e. A.D. 37 or 38 probably), St. Paul went up to 
Jerusalem (Gal 18, cf. Ac 976% 22178 9620), His 
special object was ‘to visit Cephas,’ whose guest 
he was for fifteen days. His reference to this visit 
seems to show that St. Peter alone of the Twelve 
was at Jerusalem at this time. 

Of St. Peter’s life during the next six or seven 
years no notice is preserved. Shortly, however, 
before the death of Herod Agrippa, in the spring of 
44, that king, whose policy it was to conciliate the 
Pharisaic party (Jos. Ant. XIX. vil. 3), made an 
attack on the Church. It would appear that the 
growth of the Christian body had excited the envy 
of the Jews (12? #), and the enthusiasm with which 
they welcomed the execution of one of the apostles 
encouraged the king to throw St. Peter into prison. 
On the night before the great’ popular spectacle of 
which the apostle’s trial was to be the occasion, he 
was miraculously freed from his chains and led by 
an angel out of the prison. At length, roused com- 

letely from sleep and conscious of the situation, 
he goes to the house of Mary, the mother of John 
Mark. With difficulty gaining admission, he tells 
those who had gathered there to intercede for him 
of his wonderful escape, and bidding them inform 
‘James and the brethren of these things’ ‘ he went 
to another place.’ 

In this narrative three points call for a brief 
notice. (1) The fact that St. Peter so immedi- 
ately and naturally hastens to ‘the house of 
Mary,’ coupled with the fact that he was obvi- 
ously well known there, and that it was the place 
where many met together to pray for him, suggests 
that this house was his home when he was in 
Jerusalem. The guest had become in a sense the 
head of the household, and hence his expression 
of fatherly regard towards John Mark (1 P 51), 
(2) The reference to James confirms the conjecture 
(see above) that he was already in a position of 
official leadership. (3) There is no word added to 
define the ¢repos réros to which the apostle retired. 
Conjecture has been busy: Antioch, Czesarea, Rome 
have all been named. With the last guess we may 
connect the belief that St. Peter went to Rome in 
the reign of Claudius (¢.g. Eus. HE Il. xiv. 6; see 
below). 

About two years later St. Paul, with Barnabas, 
visited Jerusalem in connexion with the famine. 
His stay there was, from the nature of his mission, 
a short one. The historian’s mention simply of 
‘the elders’ (Ac 11°) at Jerusalem and St. Peat 
silence as to this visit in Gal 1. 2 appear to show 
that neither St, Peter nor any other of the Twelve 
was then at Jerusalem. 

At the end of the decade—probably a.p. 49— 
Paul and Barnabas, as the envoys of the Antio- 
chene Church, went up to Jerusalem about the 
question of the circumcision of Gentile converts 
(Ac 151%). James, the President of the Church 
there, and (of the Twelve) Peter and John were at 
Jerusalem. Whether the two latter had been speci- 
ally summoned, or whether they were for a time 
living in the Holy City, there is no evidence to show. 
Even in the calm narrative of the Acts, much 
more in the broken sentences of the Epistle to the 
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Galatians, there are signs that the controversy 
was not without its bitter and painful side. St. 
Paul appears to imply, though he does not state, 
that the older apostles favoured some kind of com- 
promise (cf. Ac 21°°*:)—the circumcision, perhaps, 
of Titus, as.a qualification for his position as 
teacher and as the companion of an apostle. In a 
private conference between the three ‘Apostles of 
the Circumcision’ and St. Paul, it was agreed that 
they should all follow the general lines of their 
earlier work, the latter aiming primarily at the 
evangelization of the Gentiles, the three former 
continuing to work among those of the circumcision. 
The subsequent history of St. Paul shows how far 
he was from regarding this understanding as laying 
down rigid and cramping limits for his activity. 
As he felt free to teach the Jews at Thessalonica, 
Athens, Corinth, and Ephesus, so, we may be sure, 
St. Peter would not consider that he was precluded 
from teaching Gentiles, whether by word or by letter. 
Neither side could alter or could wish to alter the 
terms in which the commission from the Lord had 
severally come to them. St. Paul had been sent to 
Israel as well as to the Gentiles (Ac 9% 2617), the 
older apostles to the Gentiles as well as to Israel 
(Mt 28! [Mk] 16, Lk 2447, Ac 18), At the same 
time, St. Paul’s language in Gal 28, drawing a com- 
parison between his own activity in the Gentile 
world and St. Peter’s among the Jews, implies that 
the years of St. Peter’s life, of which the Acts 
preserves no record, were marked by successful 
work among his own people. The private con- 
ference prepared the way for the assembly of ‘the 
apostles and the elders,’ of which the Acts gives an 
account. After long discussion, St. Peter addressed 
those gathered together. 

(1) Vv.7-9. (a) Those present remembered that, in the early 
days of the gospel, Peter, a staunch Jew, was fixed upon, not 
by any human arrangement, but by a Divine choice, as the 
means whereby the Gentiles should hear and believe. (b) And, 
further, God confirmed the step itself, taken under His guid- 
ance, by giving His Spirit to these Gentiles as He had given it 
at Pentecost to Jews; and, purifying (not their flesh by circum- 
cision but) their hearts by the gift of faith, He put Jew and 
Gentile on a level. (2) Vv.10-11, The history of the past points 
to the duty of the present (vy ov). Those present had no right 
to tempt God by putting a yoke on the neck of Gentile dis- 
ciples, the hopeless weight of which was proved by the experi- 
ence of generations of Jews. On the contrary, so far from 
bearing this burden, and so having any justification for im- 
posing it on others, Jewish disciples had put themselves on a 
level with Gentile disciples by their belief that (not circum- 
cision but) the ‘grace of the Lord Jesus’ was the means of 
salvation for Jew and Gentile alike. 

St. Peter’s words, it appears, calmed the excite- 
ment of the whole assembly (éolynoev 5¢ may 7d 
00s), which had been aroused in the ‘long dis- 
cussion,’ so that they listened quietly to the state- 
ment of Barnabas and Paul.’ The reference of St. 
| 


James’ speech to ‘Symeon’s’ narrative, and to the 
agreement of its drift with the words of the prophets, 
is the last mention of St. Peter in the Acts. 

The Church at Jerusalem decided to send to 
Antioch with Barnabas and Paul two delegates, 
viz. Judas Barsabbas and Silas. They in due time 
returned to Jerusalem, while Paul and Barnabas 
remained behind. It was natural that the official 
messengers of the mother Church should in time be 
followed by the chief of the apostles. St. Paul, 
under the stress of a later controversy, raises for a 
moment the veil which hid the history of St. 
Peter’s sojourn at Antioch (Gal 2").* At first, he 


* On St. Paul’s journeys to Jerusalem as givenin the Acts and 
in Galatians see art. on CuRronoLogy or NT in vol. i. p. 423f. 
The present writer, however, is quite unable to accept the inter- 
pretation of Gal 211f. suggested on p. 424, viz. that that passage 
precedes in time Gal 21-10. In plain narrative the simple ove dé 
(with aor.) must surely express sequence ; cf. Gal11521244, The 
paraphrase given to justify the interpretation alters the setting 
of 211 and supplies just the word which must have been ex- 
pressed in Greek had the passage borne the suggested meaning 
—‘So far from simply submitting to them, I once [sic] publicly 
rebuked their chief.’ 
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tells us, St. Peter ate with the Gentile disciples, 
treating them as on an equality with their Jewish 
brethren. Afterwards certain members of the 
Church at Jerusalem came from James. These 
men had been for the moment silenced by the 
decision of the conference, but they had not been 
satisfied with its spirit. Perhaps in Jerusalem 
under the strong rule of St. James they had 
hidden their discontent. Perhaps also in Jeru- 
salem it was not necessary for them to be often 
brought into contact with Gentile Christians. At 
Antioch they saw what a predominantly Gentile 
Church was. How far they went in practical 
disloyalty to the decision of the ‘ Council’ we are 
not told. But the spirit of these malcontents had 
a disastrous effect on the conduct of St. Peter.* 
Under their influence he withdrew from the society 
of, perhaps even from full fellowship in worship 
with, the Gentile Christians, not probably receding 
from his former doctrinal position, but practically 
treating these Gentiles as on a lower level than 
Jewish believers. He was guilty, not of false 
doctrine, but (as once before) of moral cowardice. 
But the effect of his example was disastrous. All 
the Jewish Christians at Antioch acted the same 
part as he did (see art. MARK). St. Paul saw 
that no less an issue was at stake than the real 
unity of the Church. He felt it his duty publicly 
to rebuke St. Peter. 

St. Paul, in writing to the Corinthians (prob. 
A.D. 55), mentions the existence at Corinth of a 
party who called themselves by the name of 
Cephas (1 Co 1 3”). There is not the least 
reason, however, why St. Peter should be made 
responsible for their ‘heresy’ any more than St. 
Paul for the folly of those who assumed his name. 
Nor does the existence of a Cephas party at 
Corinth imply that St. Peter ever visited Corinth. 
The statement of Dionysius of Corinth (c. A.D. 170, 
ap. Eus. HH i. xxv. 8), that St. Peter and St. 
Paul together planted the Church at Corinth and 
taught there, seems to be simply a mistaken infer- 
ence from St. Paul’s language in 1 Corinthians. 
There does not appear to be any other trace of a 
tradition that St. Peter worked in Greece. 

The evidence supplied by 1 Peter as to the history 
of the apostle will be examined in the art. on that 
Epistle. 

The invitation in Rev 18° to ‘the saints and the 
apostles and the prophets’ to rejoice over the judg- 
ment of Babylon, 7.¢. Rome, 67 éxpivev 6 Oeds 7d kplua 
Upav é& aris (cf. 197), may not unreasonably be 
considered as an allusion to the martyrdom of 
St. Peter and St. Paul under Nero. If it is urged 
that the juxtaposition of ‘the apostles’ and ‘the 
Deopucke ’ points to a wider use of the former term, 
such as we find in the Didaché, it may be answered 
that the word ‘apostle’ is used in its strictest sense 
in Rev 21". 


* Hort, Judaistic Christianity p. 80f., supposes that ‘ James 
may have thought it most prudent to send cautions to Peter’ 
(i.e. as to the offending of Jewish susceptibilities), and that the 
persons mentioned in Gal 212 were the bearers of this message. 

The present writer would hazard the conjecture that these 
messengers of James were the bearers of his Epistle. We have 
in this supposition an adequate explanation of their mission. 
The date of St. James’ Epistle is commonly placed about this 
time (Mayor, p. cxxiv, gives a.D. 40-50; Zahn, Hinl. i. p. 92, 
givesc. A.D. 50). It would be very natural that, after the Council 
at Jerusalem, the President of the Church there should ad- 
dress a letter to the Jewish converts in the Dispersion, to whom 
recent events must have been a trial of faith; not less natural 
that he should not directly allude to those events. But at least 
in two points the Epistle may be thought to have an indirect 
bearing on the temptations and anxieties of the time. (1) It 
deals especially with sins of temper and of speech—sins which 
would inevitably characterize a crisis of keen controversy. 
(2) It condemns a perversion of St. Paul’s doctrine of faith. 
It might be well for St. James (without touching on personal 
matters) to reassure Jewish converts by showing them that the 
acceptance of St. Paul’s position in regard to the Gentiles did 
not involve the acceptance of doctrines which they, however 
mistakenly, were accustomed to associate with St. Paul’s name. 
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4. The doctrinal position of the Petrine speeches 
in the Acts.—(i.) The historical witness.—(a) The 
Lord’s ministry fills only a little space in St. 
Peter’s speeches at Jerusalem (27). It was well 
known to his hearers, and it was overshadowed by 
more recent events. Its significance, however, is 
briefly indicated. The Lord’s miracles were works 
of God wrought through Him (e.g. Jn 14”). They 
therefore not only answered to the general Messi- 
anic expectation (cf. Jn 7*1), but were proofs of His 
mission as God’s messenger to Israel (drodederyuévov 
amd Tod Oeod els buds). At Jerusalem, St. Peter 
appeals to the knowledge of his hearers; at 
Ceesarea, speaking before Gentiles, to the witness 
of himself and his Jewish companions (10%). (0) 
The crucifixion had its assured place in the Divine 
counsels (27° 318; ef. 428), and was not therefore the 
chance triumph of the Lord’s foes. But on the 
human side it was the act of Israel (27% 96 317 411 
5°°), though done in ignorance (3!”). It involved 
absolute humiliation (e.g. 2% &dorov . . . mpoom?- 
Eayres), scornful rejection by Israel (e.g. 3! 41), 
and to Jewish eyes the curse of God (5° xpeudoavres 
él évhov; cf. Dt21*3). The last point is important. 
It suggests that in the earliest as in later times 
the Jews urged the words of Dt as a final proof of 
the Divine rejection of Jesus the Nazarene (hence 
probably the blasphemous creed dvdeua "Incods, 
1 Co 12%), and that St. Peter directly met the 
Jewish position. (c) The Resurrection was the 
immediate act of God the Father (2%: 82 31 410 581 
10%). It was the Divine refutation of Israel’s 
blasphemy, because it was the Divine reversal of 
Israel’s act of rejection. But a revelation of the 
risen Messiah had not been given to all (10%). It 
was therefore the primary duty of the apostles to 
bear witness to the things which ‘they saw and 
heard’ (4°10; cf. 1 Jn 11%) as proof of the fact of 
the Resurrection (2° 3! 420 582104), Further, the 
Resurrection involved the Exaltation—the session 
of ‘Jesus Messiah’ at God’s right hand as kvpros 
(288. 86 318. 21 531), Thus the confession Kvpuos Iycois 
Xpiorés (2%; cf. 1 Co 12°, Ro 10°, Ph 2") is the 
direct antithesis of the Jewish blasphemy dvdéeua 
"Inoods, and an appeal to Israel to make it their 
own is the solemn conclusion of St. Peter’s first 
address to the Jews. The activity of the ex- 
alted Jesus is manifested in the gift of the Holy 
Spirit (283) and in miracles of healing (3% 4°; 
cf, 49°), 

(ii.) The continuity of revelation and redemp- 
tion.—The doctrine of a Messiah who had suffered, 
and who by definite acts of God had been raised 
from the dead and exalted to supreme sovereignty, 
was new. But in various ways St. Peter insists 
that these facts of redemption were the develop- 
ment of the whole history of the people. He who 
thus worked out His purpose is ‘the God of our 
fathers’ (3% 5%; cf. Shemoneh Hsreh 1,* ‘ Blessed art 
Thou, Jehovah, our God and the God of our fathers 

. our shield and the shield of our fathers’). 
This consummation of the Divine action was the 
burden of all prophecy (3!* *4 10® ; cf. 4 Es 94, and 
see Weber, Die Lehren des Talmud p. 355). Those 
to whom St. Peter spoke were ‘the sons of the 
prophets and of the covenant’ (38%; cf. viol rijs 
diabyxns, Ps-Sol 17!” ; ‘a son of the law,’ Apoc. Bar 
464; and see Wetstein im loc.). It should be 
noticed that Lk, who records St. Peter’s applica- 
tions of prophecy, tells us the source whence he 
learned iis (Lk 24; cf. v.2). 

(iii.) The doctrine of the Messiah.—‘ Jesus the 
Nazarene’ was declared by God to be Messiah 
(286), The person of the Lord is here presented 


* The Benedictions (in the original) are given in the Palestinian 
and Babylonian recensions in Dalman, Die Worte Jesu p. 299 ff. 
An English rendering will be found in Schiirer, HJP u. ii. 
p. 83 ff. ; see also Westcott, Hebrews p. 206 ff. 


from the point of view of His Messiahship. 
(a) Messianic titles.—(a) The Messiah (3 xpi0Tds, 
Xpiorés). The anointing is specially referred to in 
427 1038; cf, Is 61 (Lk 4'8), Ps 44 (45)8. With 10 
(expucev abrdv 6 Oeds mv. dylw Kat Suvdmet) ef. Ps-Sol 
174 (6 Oeds Karnpydoaro airov duvarov év mvevpate aryl). 
(8) The Servant (rats), 31, comp. (the prayer of 
the apostles) 427-8, The phrase 1s derived from a 
series of passages in Deutero-Isaiah. Its current 
Messianic application is certified by Apoc. Bar 70° 
‘My servant Messiah.’ On the Rabbinic interpre- 
tation of the passages in Isaiah see Edersheim, 
Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah ii. p. 726. 
When, through the influence of the controversy 
with the Ebionites, the meaning of Christological 
phrases was more keenly analyzed by the Church, 
it became customary, when the ancient phrase 
was used of our Lord, to indicate, e.g., by the 
addition of iyarnuévos, that mats was to be taken as 
an equivalent of vids (e.g. Clem. *59 (thrice), Ep. 
ad Diog. 8, Mart. Polyc. *14, Acta Thecle *24; 
cf. Wis 2-18), The phrase, however, is used in its 
original meaning in Did. *ix. 2 (evxapirroipev .. . 
imép ris aylas dumédov Aaveld Tod watdds cov, is 
éyvuploas tiv dua “Inco rod matdds cov), *ix. 3, 
*x, 2. The simple use, therefore, of this pre- 
Christian Messianic title, which in sub-apostolic 
times was avoided or guarded, is very primitive.t 
It should further be noticed that most of the earliest 
Christian passages where the phrase occurs (marked 
above with *) are liturgical, and that it twice occurs 
in the apostles’ prayer (Ac 4). Hence it seems 
probable that it was characteristic of Jewish 
prayers, that thence it passed into the primitive 
vocabulary of the Church, and that, having litur- 
gical associations, it long maintained its place in 
Christian prayers, though now it received a higher 
doctrinal connotation. Comp. Lock in Lxpositor, 
series iv. vol. iv. p. 178ff.; Dalman, Die Worte 
Jesu p. 226 ff. (vy) 6 dytos Kal Sixaos, 343 cf. 427-30 
752 224. Righteousness and holiness are the char- 
acteristics of Messiah’s time; see e.g. Ps-Sol 17%, 
Enoch 38? ‘when the righteous One shall appear 
before the eyes of the elect righteous,’ where, as in 
585 (cf. 46°), ‘the righteous One’ is a designation 
of the Messiah (cf. Weber, Die Lehren d. T. p. 344). 
For the holiness of Messiah cf. e.g. Ps-Sol 17%*. 
(6) There is a group of expressions which may be 
called archaic, being derived from the record of the 
earliest period of Israel’s history. Such expres- 
sions are dvacrioas (3°; cf. v.22) and #yerpey (5°) in 
the sense of ‘God raised up, brought upon the 
scene,’ dpxnydv kal cwrfpa twwoev (52; cf. 13°), 
comp. e.g. Jg 3°, But phraseology of this kind 
was not simply archaic. It had been adopted into 
the devotional and liturgical language of the 
Messianic hope; cf. e.g. Ps-Sol 17:47, Apoc. Bar 
397 40°, Shemoneh Esreh 11. 

(b) The issues of Messiah’s advent.—The horizon 
is bounded by the limits of the national hope. 
‘The promise’ (2°, cf. Ps-Sol 128) is primarily 
for Israel. There are in the speeches at Jeru- 
salem but three hints of a wider blessing — éml 
magayv odpxa (27, from J] 2%), Kad maou rots els uaxpay 
dcous dy mpooxahéonrat Kvpios 6 beds Huay (29, from 
Ts 5719, J] 2%), duty rp&rov (38, cf. Mk 727). But how 
through the agency of a restored Israel this ex- 
tension of Messianic redemption is to be brought 
about is in no way defined. Thus the forecast, 
while it insists upon, does not go beyond, the more 
generous Jewish expectation as to the nations, such 
as finds expression in, ¢.g., Ps-Sol 17% (édejoe 
mdvra Ta &Ovn éviriov atrod év PbBw). It will be 

t It should be remembered that the LXX often represents 72 
in Isaiah and elsewhere by dedAcs (e.g. Is 4219 4820 498.5), It is 
therefore not improbable that St. Paul’s words popghy dovaov 
AawPov in Ph 27 allude to the prophecies in Deutero-Isaiah. 
But in Ph 2 the preceding and the succeeding context alike 
guard against any misconception. 
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noted that in these speeches the phrase ra v7 is 
conspicuously absent. 

To Israel three blessings are offered through the 
work of Jesus Messiah: (1) national repentance and 
forgiveness (238 3!9 5%! ; cf. 376 13%8, Lk 17), chiefly in 
reference to the great national sin of rejecting 
‘the Lord’s Anointed’; cf. ¢.g. Ps-Sol 18°", Shemone 
Esreh 5, 6 (especially in the Babylonian recension, 
which must be of Palestinian origin, Dalman, Die 
Worte p. 301 n.); (2) national rest and peace (kacpol 
dvawitews, 3!); cf. e.g. Enoch 50, Ps-Sol 10% ev 
evdportyy "Iopayr, 14° 17°° 18%; (3) the mission of 
Messiah from heaven, and the coming of ‘ times 
of the restoration of all things (droxaracrdcews 
mdvrwy, 37)’; ef. the Rabbinic passages quoted in 
Weber (p. 333 f.) as to the necessity of repentance 
for the coming of Messiah and its attendant bless- 
ings; for ‘the restoration’ see, ¢.g., Enoch 45%, 
Apoce. Bar 73 f.* 

It must be observed that in 4? the Sadducees are 
represented as ‘sore troubled’ because the apostles 
‘proclaimed in Jesus the resurrection from among 
the dead’ (ri ék vexpév), 2.e. a resurrection of the 
righteous. The reference may be to some words of 
the apostles unrecorded in Lk’s brief summary, or 
to an interpretation which the Sadducees put on 
their teaching about the Resurrection of Jesus. 
On the Jewish doctrine of the Resurrection see 
e.g. Ps-Sol 3', Shemoneh Esreh 2; see also 
Charles, Eschatology p. 302. 

In reviewing the doctrine of St. Peter’s early 
speeches we note that the new facts of the 
ministry of Jesus, His death, His Resurrection 
and Exaltation, are stated with absolute precision 
and emphasis. But the theological interpretation 
of these facts is inchoate. The predestination of 
the Messiah is spoken of (27 315, ef. 4°8), but His 
pre-existence is not affirmed, nor is anything said 
of His unique relation to the Father. The death 
of Christ is not contemplated in a sacrificial 
aspect, nor is it brought into connexion with the 
problem of justification. There is no allusion to 
the moral and spiritual power of the Resurrection 
through the union of the believer with the Risen 
Lord, nor to the sanctifying influence of the Holy 
Spirit. The convictions and hopes created or 
quickened in the apostle’s mind are expressed in 
terms of the religion of a devout Israelite. If we 
compare St. Peter’s speeches with any one of the 
apostolic Epistles (except that of St. James, which 
deals almost wholly with questions of conduct), we 
see the difference between an immediate interpre- 
tation of the Christian facts in their bearing on 
Israel, and a matured apprehension and exposition 
of these facts in their universal and absolute signi- 
ficance. 

Ill. St. PETER IN CHRISTIAN TRADITION.—4. 
St. Peter’s carly life-—Epiphanius, a monk of Jeru- 
salem of the 9th cent., in his ‘Acts and end of 
. . . Andrew,’ relates (ed. Dressel p. 45 f.) that ‘in 
the days of Hyreanus, the priest and king of the 
Hebrews, there was a certain Jonas of the tribe of 
Symeon. He was a poor man, and at his death 
left his two sons, Simon and Andrew, in great 
poverty. They hired themselves out. Andrew 
devoted himself to a life of absolute continence. 
Simon married the daughter of Aristobulus, brother 
of the Apostle Barnabas, and, as it is said, hada 
son and a daughter. ... After the death of his 

*Dalman (Die Worte Jesu p. 145f.), with whom Charles 
(Eschatology p. 374n.) agrees, maintains that the words é70z«- 
céorteos xéytwy have nothing to do with the ‘renewal of the 
world,’ but refer to the fulfilment of the predictions of the 
Prophets. He bases his opinion upon the Peshitta—‘ until 
the completion of the times of those things which God spoke by 
the mouth of His holy prophets.’ But this is merely a para- 

hrastic abbreviation characteristic of the Peshitta. The word 
amroxutacracis cannot refer to the fulfilment of prophecy (cf. 
é.g. Mt 12181711, Ac 16), and when taken in its natural sense is 
in harmony with Jewish ideas. 
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mother-in-law he committed his wife to the 
Theotokos’ (cf. for other authorities Lipsius* p. 7). 
In the Book of the Bee of Solomon, a writer of 
the first half of the 13th cent., who, according to 
Lipsius (Die Apokr. Ap., Ergdnzungsheft p. 19), 
constantly depends on older sources, the apostle 
belonged to the tribe of Naphtali (Ozford Semitic 
Series, I. pt. ii. p. 104). Clement (Strom. iii. 6, p. 
535 ed. Potter, quoted in Eus. H# 11. xxx.) says 
that the apostles Peter and Philip had children ;+ 
and Jerome (adv. Jovinian. i. 26) states that the 
meptodoc mentions a son and a daughter of St. Peter ; 
while he himself, arguing apparently from the 
silence of Scripture (Mk 1”), supposes that his 
wife had died before his call to follow Christ. 
Clement in the passage just quoted asserts that 
the apostles travelled with their wives ovx ds yau- 
eTas GAN ws ddedpds, and employed them in mini- 
strations to women (cf. Clem. Recog. ii. 1, vii. 25, 
36; Hom. xiii. 1, 11). Clement further preserves 
a tradition (Strom. vii. 11, p. 868 ed. Potter, 
quoted in Eus. H# Ill. xxx.), to which, it seems, 
no independent writer alludes, that St. Peter’s 
wife suffered a martyr’s death, and that the apostle, 
when he saw her led away, encouraged her with 
the words péuvnco, & atirn, rob xuplou (as Eus. gives 
the phrase),—words which may imply that she too 
had known the Lord. There is nothing improbable 
in the supposition that she was one of the women 
who suffered in the Neronian persecution (Clem. 
Rom. vi.). 

The story of Petronilla, the supposed daughter 
of St. Peter, is given in Acta Neret ct Achillei 15 
(ed. Achelis p. 14 f.), and in Acta Philippi, in 
Tischendorf, Apocal. Apocr. pp. 149,155. Augustine 
(contr. Adimant. 17; Migne, Pat. Lat. 42, 161) also 
mentions the fact that the story had a place in the 
apocryphal books in use among the Manicheans. 
The beauty of the daughter, so the story runs, was 
a trouble to the apostle, who therefore prayed that 
she might be paralyzed. He afterwards, in answer 
to the challenge of Titus, bade her rise and minister 
to them. After her restoration she was sought in 
marriage by ‘Flaccus the Count.’ She puts him 
off for three days, and on the third day dies after 
receiving the Eucharist. The Encratite element 
in the story connects it with the Gnostie IIpdées 
Ilérpov (see below), from which it was doubtless 
originally derived (see Lipsius pp. 81, 203 ff.). The 
saint’s memorial day is May 31. Over her tomb in 
the Ardeatine Way pope Siricius, about 390, erected 
a basilica. The inscription on the tomb was AVR ° 
PETRONILLA - FILIZ - DVLCISSIMA. The 
name Petronilla is to be connected, not with Peter 
but with Petronius. The founder of the Flavian 
house bore the name of Petro. The catacomb in 
which Petronilla was buried was closely connected 
with the Flavian gens, being the ‘Cemetery of 
Domitilla,’ the wife of Flavius Clemens. Doubt- 
less the story arose from a mistaken etymology. 
Petronilla, an early convert to Christianity and a 
member of the Flavian family, was in later days 
assumed to be a daughter of the Apostle Peter (see 
Lightfoot, Clement i. p. 37 ff., who gives references 
to de Rossi’s articles; Lanciani, Pagan and 
Christian Rome p. 340 ff.). 

As to (late) traditions respecting the personal 
appearance of the apostle, it must suffice to refer 
to Lipsius p. 213. As the tonsure was supposed 
to be due to St. Peter’s example, it is of interest to 
notice that Jerome (Comm. wm Gal. i. 18) refers to 
a statement of the Periodi that he was bald. 

For information in regard to early pictures and 
representations of the apostle, see art. in Dict. Chr. 


* References to Lipsius (unless it is otherwise stated) are to 
Die Apokryphen Apostelgeschichten und A postellegenden, i. i. 

+ Of. Origen in Lvang. Matth. xvi. 21 (Lomm. iii. p. 371); 
Epiph. Her. xxx. 22 (ed. Petay. p. 147). 
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Ant. ii. p. 1621; Lanciani, Pagan and Christian 
Fome p. 210 ff. 

Among the sayings of our Lord preserved in 
extra-canonical authorities a few are addressed 
to St. Peter. (1) Ignatius, Smyr. 3, ‘When 
{after the Resurrection] He came to Peter and 
his company, He said to them, Lay hold and handle 
Me, and see that I am not a demon without 
body.’ Cf. Lk 24°, On the question whether this 
saying had a place in ‘the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews,’ see Lightfoot in loco. (2) ‘2 Clem.’ 5, 
‘The Lord saith, Ye shall be as lambs in the midst 
of wolves. But Peter answered and said unto 
Him, What then if the wolves should tear the 


lambs? Jesus said unto Peter, Let not the lambs 
fear the wolves after they are dead,’ etc. Cf. 
Mt 108, Lk 12%, See Lightfoot’s note. (3) ‘The 


Gospel according to the Hebrews’ (ap. Jerome, 
adv. Pelag. iii. 2), ‘Si peccauerit, inquit, fra- 
ter tuus in uerbo et satis tibi fecerit, septies in die 
suscipe eum. Dixit illi Simon discipulus eius, 
Septies in die? MRespondit Dominus et dixit ei, 
Etiam ego dico tibi, Usque septuagies septies.’ 
Cf. Mt 18”, Lk 174. See Westcott, Introduction 
p. 456; Hilgenfeld, NT extra Canon. iv. pp. 16, 
23. (4) ‘The Gospel according to the Hebrews’ 
(ap. Origen in Matth. tom. xv. 14), ‘ Conuersus 
dixit Simoni discipulo suo sedenti apud se, Simon 
fili Johanne, facilius est camelum intrare per fora- 
men acus, quam diuitem in regnum czlorum.’ Cf. 
Mt 19'6, See Westcott p. 463; Hilgenfeld p. 16. 
(5) ‘The Gospel of the Ebionites’ (ap. Epiph. Her. 
xxx. 13), ‘And when He came to Capernaum, He 
entered into the house of Simon, surnamed Peter ; 
and He opened His mouth and said, As I passed 
along the Lake of Tiberias I chose John and James, 
sons of Zebedee, and Simon and Andrew... you 
then I wish to be twelve apostles for a testimony 
to Israel.’ See Westcott p. 466; Hilgenfeld pp. 
33, 36. On the Gospei and the Apocalypse of 
Peter see below, p. 776 f. 

2. St. Peter in connexion with the Syrian 
Antioch.—According to a very widespread tradi- 
tion, St. Peter was the founder and organizer of 
the Church in Antioch. The Clementine Romance, 
which must date back at least to the beginning of 
the 8rd cent., makes the apostle’s entry into An- 
tioch and his success there the happy conclusion of 
the story (Hom. xx. 23; Recog. x. 68 ff.). Baseless 
as most of its details are, in such a matter as this 
it would be likely to reflect current tradition, 
especially as it probably originated in Syria (see 
below). Origen (Hom. vi. in Luc., ed. Lomm. vy. 
p. 104) calls Ignatius ‘ the second Bishop of Antioch 
after the blessed Peter.’ This statement was not 
improbably derived from an earlier list of Antio- 
chene bishops. Such a list Lipsius (p. 25, cf. 
Lightfoot, Clement i. p. 333.) thinks can be assigned 
to the time of Victor of Rome. Other important 
notices of St. Peter’s connexion with the Church of 
Antioch preserved in Christian literature are: (1) 
Greek: (a) Apost. Const. vii.'46 ; (6) Euseb. HEH 111. 
xxxvi. 2, Chron. (see below); (c) Chrys. Hom. in 
Ign. Mart. (Migne, Pat. Gr. 1. 591); (d) Theodoret, 
Dial. Immut. (Migne, Pat. Gr. Ixxxiii. 81); (e) 
Chron. Paschale (Migne, Pat. Gr. xcii. 557). In the 
last document we are told that in the fourth year 
after the Ascension Peter went to Antioch, that at 
the request of the Jewish Christians he enthroned 
himself as bishop, that he did not receive or regard 
any Gentile Christians, and that so leaving them 
to themselves he departed thence—a story which 
must be derived from some early Ebionite romance 
cognate to the Letter of Peter to James prefixed to 
the Clem. Homilies. (2) Latin: (a) Jerome, de 
Virr. Illustr. 1; (6) Leo, Epp. 106, 119 (Migne, Pat. 
Lat. liv. 1007, 1042); (c) Liber Pontificalis (in all 
the several forms, ed. Duchesne pp. 50 f., 118), see 
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below; (d) Gregory the Great, Zp. vii. 40 (Migne, 
Pat. Lat. xxvii. 899), ‘ipse firmauit sedem [in Antio- 
chia] in qua septem annis, quamuis discessurus, 
sedit.’ The festival of ‘Cathedra Petriin Antiochia’ 
was on Feb. 22 (see below, p. 773). (8) Syriac: 
Doctr. Apost. (Cureton, Anc. Syr. Documents, p. 33). 

To pass to the date and length of Peter’s sojourn 
at Antioch. The Lib. Pontificalis, both in the 
original form as restored by Duchesne (p. 51), and 
in the later recension (p. 118), gives seven years (so 
Greg.) as the length of Peter’s Antiochene episco- 
pate. This evidence probably represents the Roman 
tradition of the earlier years of the 6th century. 
The Felician abridgment (¢. A.D. 530), however, 
has ‘annos x.’ (p. 50). It would not be difficult ina 
reconstruction of St. Peter’s life to find a place for an 
Antiochene ministry of seven or ten years’ duration. 
But the evidence is too late to claim serious atten- 
tion. The dates given in the two chief versions of 
Eusebius’ Chronicon are conflicting (ed. Schoene, 
p. 150 ff.). The Armenian version places the 
apostle’s departure for Rome, ‘when he had first 
founded the Church of Antioch,’ in the third: year 
of Gaius (39-40), and the appointment of Euodius 
in the second year of Claudius (42-43). Jerome (so 
also Syriac epitome, ed. Schoene p. 211) gives the 
departure for Rome in the second year of Claudius, 
and the appointment of Euodius two years later. 
The arrangement in Jerome seems artificial, for he 
places in three consecutive, years three important 
events connected with the three great Churches— 
Rome, Alexandria, Antioch. Moreover, the Petrine 
dates in the Chronicon are connected with what 
appears to be the impossible assumption of a 25 
years’ episcopate at Rome. ‘The simple tradition, 
however, which associates St. Peter with the early 
period of the Church at Antioch, seems to go back 
to the 2nd cent., and is intrinsically probable. 

3. St. Peter im connexion with Pontus and the 
provinces of Asia Minor.—Origen (ap. Eus. HE 
III. 1) is the earliest authority—Ilérpos 6¢ év Ildvrw 
kal Tadarla xal Bidvvig Kammadoxla re kal ’Acia 
Kexnpuxévat tots éx Siacmopas “lovdalors gorxev, The 
last word shows that the statement is an inference ; 
the enumeration of provinces and the reference to 
the diacropé make it plain that the source of the 
inference is the salutation of 1 P. Epiphanius 
(Her, XXVIII. vi. p. 107 ed. Petav.) goes a ste 
further, and states that the apostle often visite 
Pontus and Bithynia. Jerome (de Virr. Illustr. 1) 
places this missionary journey between the apostle’s 
episcopate at Antioch and his journey to Rome in 
the second year of Claudius. The Syriac Doctrine 
of the Apostles (Cureton, Ancient Syriac Documents 
p. 33) informs us that ‘Antioch and Syria and 
Cilicia and Galatia, even to Pontus, received the 
apostles’ hand of priesthood from Simon Cephas, 
who himself laid the foundation of the Church 
there, and was priest and ministered there up to 
the time when he went from thence to Rome.’ 
In this missionary journey Andrew was tradition- 
ally associated with Peter. Thus, in the catholic 
Acts of Andrew as given by Epiphanius (ed. 
Dressel pp. 45-82), a monk of Jerusalem of the 
9th cent., the story is told how the two brothers 
journey from the Syrian Antioch to Tyana in 
Cappadocia, and from thence to Sinope in Pontus. 
Epiphanius himself visited Sinope, and found there 
traditions of the apostles’ visit. The inhabitants 
pointed out a spot on a desert island some six miles 
from the city where the apostles dwelt, and the 
chairs on which they sat to teach (pp. 47, 50). 
There are, however, indications that in this tradi- 
tion there has been a confusion between the obscure 
Simon Zelotes and his well-known brother-apostle 
Simon Peter (Lipsius, Apokr. Apostelg. 1. p. 612, 
II. i. p. 6). Photius (Cod. exiv. ; Migne, Pat. Gr. 
ciii, 389) among the Leucian Acts mentions Acts 
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of Andrew. We may infer, therefore, that the 
kernel of the later Acts of Andrew was supplied 
by this 2nd cent. romance. On the Acts of Andrew 
in their different forms see Lipsius, Apokr. Apos- 
telg. 1. 543-622; James, Apocr. Anecdota ii. p. 
xxix ff. ; Bonnet, Passio Andree (Acta Ap. Apoc. 
li.). On the tradition as to St. Peter’s work in 
Pontus, etc., see Lipsius, Apokr. Apostelg. Il. i. p. 4 ff. 
There is no reason to regard it as anything but an 
inference from the salutation of the Epistle. 

4, St. Peter in connexion with Babylon.—Lipsius 
adduces two pieces of evidence to show that St. 
Peter visited Babylon. (1) He refers to two Nes- 
torian writers (Assemani, B26l. Orient. iii. 2, p. vi) 
who make this assertion. But, apart from the 
lateness of their date, their statement is avowedl 
based on a literal interpretation of 1 P 5%, And, 
again, the earlier Syriac tradition as given in the 
Doctrine of Addai (p. 44 ed. Phillips) and in the 
Doctrine of Simon Cephas (Cureton, Ancient Syriac 
Documents p. 35) knows nothing of Babylon, and 
makes the apostle visit Rome. (2) Lipsius argues 
that, when the Acts of Simon and Jude (Fabricius, 
Cod. Apocr. NT ii. p. 608 ff.) make Simon the 
Cananzan go to Babylon, the obscure Simon has 
taken the place of his famous namesake, and that 
therefore these Acts supply an argument for Simon 
Peter’s visit to Babylon. It can only be said that 
such a conclusion rests on an inversion of proba- 
bility. In short, there is no evidence for the 
theory that St. Peter worked at Babylon (see 
Lipsius, Die Apokr. Apostelg. I. ii. pp. 145f., 175, 
Ergdnzungsheft p. 32; and, on the other side, 
Zahn, Hind. ii. p. 21). 

5. St. Peter im connexion with Rome. —The 
chief points at issue are, whether St. Peter 
visited Rome; if he did, how long he worked 
there; whether he suffered martyrdom there; 
and if so, at what date. It will be most con- 
venient to arrange the evidence under the several 
Churches. ; 

(1) Rome.—(a) Clement (c. A.D. 96) v. vi. In the 
previous chapters Clement has spoken of the evils 
which have sprung from ‘jealousy and envy.’ He 
has taken examples from Scripture in chronological 
order, ending with David. ‘Let us,’ he continues, 
‘come to the athletes who lived but lately (rods 
éyylora yevoudvous, 1.€. a8 compared with the OT 
heroes), the noble examples of our own generation. 
Because of envy the great and righteous pillars (of 
the Church) were persecuted and contended unto 
death. Let us set before our eyes the good apostles 
—FPeter, who endured many labours and, having 
borne his witness (“aprupjcas), went to the appointed 
place of glory; Paul (who suffered much and jour- 
neyed far and), having borne his witness before 
the rulers, departed thus from the world and went 
to the holy place... . To thesemen... there was 
gathered a great company of the elect, who, being 
the victims of jealousy, by reason of many outrages 
and tortures became a noble example among us.’ 
The main points are these : (i.) The most reasonable 
explanation of the fact that the examples of the 
other apostles are passed over and Peter and Paul 
alone mentioned, is that Clement points to those 
two apostles whose examples of heroism were best 
known to the Church in whose name he writes (cf. 
Jenatius, below). (ii.) That St. Paul suffered at 
Rome is universally allowed. The language is 
carefully chosen to emphasize the likeness between 
the experiences of the two apostles. (iii.) If the 
passage, when naturally interpreted, discloses the 

lace of St. Peter’s martyrdom, what of the time? 

e have seen that in the preceding context 
Clement followed the order of time. Itis unlikely 
that he would desert that order in regard to 
events within his own knowledge and that of his 
readers. Since, then, ‘the great company of the 
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elect’ who suffered were plainly Nero’s victims, it 
seems to follow that the two apostles perished 
either before or during the Neronian persecu- 
tion. The former alternative may be put aside as 
unsupported by any evidence. Further, a close 
association of the apostles and ‘the great com- 
pany’ seems maples in the phrase rovros.. . cuvy- 
OpotcOn. Indeed, a strict interpretation of these 
words appears to justify us in going astep further. 
They mean ‘fo these’ rather than ‘with these’ 
‘there was gathered,’* and thus seem to imply 
that the apostles were among those ‘who were 
seized first’ (Tac. Ann. xv. 44), the first-fruits of a 
too abundant harvest. Thus the obvious interpre- 
tation of Clement’s words is that St. Peter and St. 
Paul were martyred in the Neronian persecution ; 
while the language is not explicit enough to have 
created the tradition. (6) Caius, a Roman pres- 
byter, a contemporary of Zephyrinus and Dry: 
tus. Eus. HH Il. xxv. quotes the following words 
from the treatise of Caius against Proclus the 
Montanist: éy® 6¢ 7a rpdraa Trav drocré\wy exw 
OetEar* dav yap Oedjons ameOcty emi tov Barixavdy 
} éml thy dddy Thy ’Qorlav, edphoes TA TpdmaLa Tov 
TavTny lpvoauévwr rhv éxxdnolav. The words of 
Caius are an explicit statement (1) that both the 
apostles worked for some time at Rome; (2) that 
they died a martyr’s death at Rome. But the 
question remains—Did 7a tpéraa mark the place 
of execution (so Lipsius) or of burial (so Zahn) ? 
There are strong reasons for choosing the latter 
alternative. The éy® dé of Caius suggests that he 
at Rome claims to eclipse what Proclus appealed 
to in Asia Minor, z.e. the tombs of Philip and his 
daughters at Hierapolis (Kus. H# Ul. xxxi. 4). 
This clearly was the meaning which Eusebius 
himself put upon the words (cf. II. xxxi. 1). Thus 
we can draw another inference from Caius’ words, 
viz. that at the beginning of the 3rd cent. the 
Roman Church thought that it possessed the bodies 
of the two apostles. No certain answer can be 
given to the further question—Of what did these 
Tpbmaia consist? The word may imply the erection 
on the spot of a building of some kind, a memoria 
such as the Liber Pontificalis (ed. Duchesne 
pp. 55, 125) says that Anencletus built. Or it 
may point to some natural or other object which 
identified the spot, such as the catholic Acts t+ 
speak of (see below, p. 772). (c) Hippolytus. In 
the Refutatio (vi. 20) this writer speaks of the 
conflict between Simon Magus and ‘the apostles’ 
at Rome, and in particular of Peter’s opposition to 
him. It appears, however, that Hippolytus used 
the apocryphal Acts (Bonwetsch, Studien zw den 
Komm. Hippolyts p. 27), and we cannot be sure, 
therefore, that his statement is independent evi- 
dence. Yet the end of Simon as described by him 
differs from his end according to the extant Acts. 
(ad) The Muratorian Canon. The fragment speaks 
of the ‘passion of Peter’ in close connexion with 
St. Paul’s journey to Spain. As these two events 
are mentioned together in the Acts of Peter, it is 
robable that the writer (very probably Hippolytus) 
has these Acts in his mind (James, Apocr. Anecdota 
ii. p. xf.), and we are not entitled to infer more 
than that he does not question the truthfulness of 
the Acts in these matters. (¢) The notice in the 
Depositio Martyrum (see below, p. 772) as to the 
translation of the apostles’ bodies in 258 confirms 
the evidence of Caius. p 
(2) Syria.—(a) Ignatius of Antioch (c. 115). He 
writes to the Romans (c. iv.) thus: ovx ws Iérpos 
kat IlatAos Svatdoooua tuiv. Contrast the similar 
but studiously general language addressed to the 
*Compare Eur. Rhesus 618, 63° tyyds Gores xl corn Oposaroes 
orpurd, and (with Zahn, Hind. i. p. 447)1 K 1124 (Cod. A) és adroy, 
1 Mac 152 xpos awirods. ant + ee 
+ Ed. Lipsius pp. 172, 216: Onzoev [rd Tiles avrod] dad ray 
repsBivOoy rancioy Tov youupeoy sou els Torey xaroduevoy Burixayoy. 
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Trallians (¢. ili.): a @y Kardkpiros ws dmdborodos 
duiv Svardoowuat. In the letter to the Romans St. 
Peter and St. Paul are mentioned—such is the 
natural explanation—because they had actually 
given commandments to the Roman Church (see 
Lightfoot i loc.). (6) Clementine literature (Kecoq., 
Hom.). The Grundschrift had its origin prob- 
ably in Syria before the close of the 2nd cent. 
In the documents now extant there are a few 
allusions to Peter’s visit to Rome. But it is not 
certain that they are not due to later editing (see 
below, p. 775). (c) Documents of the Syriac- 
speaking Church: The Doctrine of Addai, ‘in its 
present shape a work of the latter half of the 4th 
cent.’ (Wright, Short Hist. of Syriac Literature 
p. 9), speaks of ‘the Epistles of Paul, which Simon 
Peter sent us from the city of Rome’ (ed. Phillips 
p. 44); so Doctr. of the Aposiles (Cureton, Ancient 
Syriac Documents p. 33). 

(3) Corinth. — Dionysius, bishop of Corinth (ce. 
170), addressed a letter to Soter, bishop of Rome, 
a fragment of which is preserved in Eus. H# I. 
xxv. 8. After speaking of the common work of St. 
Peter and St. Paul at Corinth, he continues: duolws 
6é kal els Thy "IraNlav 6udce Siddéavres Euapripnoay Kara 
Tov abrov kapdy. The reference to the common work 
of the two apostles in Corinth is probably a mere 
inference from 1 Co. But there is nothing in the 
NT which can account for the assertion of their 
common activity in Italy. Dionysius must there- 
fore here refer to a tradition, which may have 
come to him through the medium of the Petrine 
Acts, but which, however it reached him, he 
accepted. It matters little whether éuéce is taken 
loosely to mean ‘ together,’ or more strictly ‘(going 
to) the same place,’ z.e. in Italy. Dionysius can 
have only Rome in his mind. The last words of 
the extract imply that the apostles suffered, not 
necessarily on the same day, but during the same 
persecution. 

(4) Asia Minor.—(a) Papias (c. 130). It is a 
reasonable inference from the language of Eusebius 
(HE I. xv. 2, Il. xxxix. 15, 16) that Papias inter- 
preted Babylon in 1 P 5% of Rome, and is therefore 
a witness for the Roman visit. (bd) The Gnostic 
Acts of Peter were probably the work of Leucius 
Charinus in the second half of the 2nd cent. As 
Leucius lived in Asia Minor, it is clear that he did 
not place the scene of Peter’s conflict with Simon 
Magus at Rome from motives of ecclesiastical 
patriotism. It is natural to suppose that he built 
up the romance on a current tradition of Peter’s 
visit to Rome (see below, p. 774). 

(5) South Gaul. —Irenzus (c. 190) gained his 
knowledge of earlier times from many sources. 
As the pupil of Polycarp in Asia, he was acquainted 
with the traditions of ‘the school of St. John.’ He 
himself visited Rome, probably on more than one 
occasion, and, it would appear, he resided there 
for some time (Lightfoot, Hssays on ‘ Supernatural 
Religion’ p. 267). His list of Roman bishops makes 
it probable that he had had access to the records 
preserved in the Roman Church. He writes thus 
(I. i, 1): ‘Matthew ... published his Gospel 
while Peter and Paul were preaching at Rome and 
founding the Church there. And after their 
departure (€£odov) Mark, the disciple and inter- 
preter of Peter, he too handed on to us in writ- 
ing what Peter preached.’ Irenzus, it will be 
noticed, speaks of the joint work of the apostles 
at Rome as belonging to a period so well known 
that it supplies a means of dating another event. 
Further, it is natural to take the word é£odos 
as referring to the apostles’ death; for (inde- 

endently of other notices) this interpretation is 
avoured by (1) the use of the word, cf. Wis 3? 78, 
Lk 9%!, 2 P 1%; Clem. Alex. pp. 570, 882, ed. Potter, 
and the frequent use of exitus in Tertullian (Oehler 
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on Scorp. 9); (2) the context—to say that Mark 
recorded the substance of Peter’s preaching after 
his death defines not only the date but the reason 
of the composition of the Gospel. i 

(6) Alexandria.—(a) Clement (c. 200), in a frag- 
ment of the Hypotyposeis, preserved by Eusebius 
(HE vi. xiv.), and in the commentary on 1 Peter 
contained in the same treatise and now extant 
in a Latin translation (ed. Potter p. 997), in 
connexion with the composition of St. Mark’s 
Gospel speaks of St. Peter’s preaching at Rome. 
(b) Origen (c. 250). In the passage quoted above 
(p. 768), Origen, after speaking of St. Peter's 
journeys in Asia Minor, adds that ‘at last, having 
arrived in Rome, he was crucified head downwards, 
having himself requested that he might so suffer.’ 
(c) Peter of Alexandria. The date of the Hpistola 
Canonica is apparently A.D. 306 (Dict. Chr. Biog. 
iv. p. 331). In it (Can. 9, Routh, Fel. Sacr. iv. 

. 34) mention is made of St. Peter’s crucifixion at 
ome. 

(7) North Africa.—(a) Tertullian (c. 200). The 
passages in Tertullian’s writings are—Scorp. 15: 
‘Orientem fidem Rome primus Nero cruentauit. 
Tune Petrus ab altero cingitur, cum cruci adstrin- 
gitur’; de Bapt. 4: ‘quos P. in Tiberi tinxit’ ; de 
Prescr. Heret. 32: ‘Romanorum [ecclesia refert] 
Clementem a Petro ordinatum’; 7b. 36: ‘Ista 
quam felix ecclesia [sc. Rome]... ubi Petrus 
passioni dominic adeequatur.’ Thus Tertullian is 
the earliest writer who (1) speaks of the manner of 
St. Peter’s death—by crucifixion ; (2) and explicitly 
states that it took place in Nero’s reign. (6) 
Commodian. This earliest Christian poet, prob- 
ably of African extraction, writing about A.D. 250 
(see Dict. Chr. Biog. i. Pt 610), speaks in the Car- 
men Apologeticum 820f. of Peter and Paul suffer- 
ing in Rome under Nero. 

(8) This Catena will best be ended with a 
reference to the two historians of the first part 
of the 4th cent., Lactantiws and Husebius. ac- 
tantius in Jnstit. Div. iv. 21 speaks of Peter and 
Paul preaching in Rome, adding, ‘ea preedicatio in 
memoriam scripta permansit’—which Zahn (Ges. 
Kan. ii. p. 884) considers to be a reference to the 
Pauli predicatio (ef. pseudo-Cyprian, de Rebapt. 
17); and in de Mort. Persec. 2 he says of Nero: 
‘Petrum cruci affixit et Paulum interfecit.’ The 
following passages from Eusebius are to the point : 
—HE it. xiv. (Peter’s conflict at Rome with Simon 
Magus in Claudius’ reign), xv. (Peter and the com- 
position of Mark’s Gospel at Rome), xvii. (in the 
reign of Claudius, Philo became acquainted with 
Peter at Rome; cf. Jerome, de Virr. Illustr. xi.; 
Photius, Cod. 105), xxv. (Paul beheaded, Peter cruci- 
fied at Rome), 111. xxi. (Clement third in succession 
‘after Peter and Paul’), xxxi. 1; Demons. Evang. 
i. 5. 65 (St. Peter crucified at Rome head down- 
wards); Theophania iv. 7 (ed. Lee p. 221; 
Peter’s ‘honourable sepulchre in the very front 
of their city,’ i.e. Rome), v. 31 (ed. Lee p. 315; 
Peter crucified at Rome). See just below on the 
Chronicon. Passages from later writers are col- 
lected by Lipsius p. 236 ff. For a summing up of 
this evidence see below, p. 777. 

6. Chronological notices in the Chronicon of 
Eusebius and in the Liber Pontificalis.—(i.) The 
Chronicon.—(a) St. Peter’s arrival in Rome. The 
Armenian version assigns St. Peter’s arrival at 
Rome, after founding the Church at Antioch, to the 
3rd year of Caius, z.¢. 39-40, adding, ‘ commoratur 
illic antistes ecclesiz annis viginti.’ The appoint- 
ment of Euodius as bishop of Antioch is placed 
in the 2nd year of Claudius, é.e, 42-43. Jerome 
puts the appointment of Euodius in the 4th year 
of Claudius, i.e. 44-45, and the arrival of St. Peter 
at Rome, after founding the Antiochene Church, in 
the 2nd year of Claudius, 7.e. 42-43. He adds: 
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‘xxv annis eiusdem urbis episcopus perseuerat.’* 
(6) St. Peter’s death. The Armenian version puts 
the Neronian persecution, ‘when the apostles 
Peter and Paul suffered martyrdom at Rome,’ in 
the 13th year of Nero, ¢.e. 67-68, and perhaps by 
a pure mistake the beginning of Linus’ episcopate 
‘post Petrum’ is assigned to the previous year.t 
Jerome places the persecution, the martyrdom of 
the two apostles, and the accession of Linus to the 
episcopate in the last—the 14th—year of Nero. 
It may be noticed that the date in the Armenian 
version for Peter’s arrival at Rome seems to be 
a revision of the Eusebian date, and was perhaps 
attained thus. It is said in this version that 
Peter continued at Rome 20 years: this brings 
us to 59-60—an absurd date for the apostle’s 
death. But if we suppose that in the processes 
of translation and revision ‘twenty’ was substi- 
tuted for ‘twenty-five,’ then we get a date 
assigned to Peter’s death very shortly after the 
fire in July 64. It seems likely, then, that the 
Armenian version, assuming 25 years’ episcopate, 
worked back from the summer or autumn of 64, 
and so gave the early date for Peter’s arrival in 
Rome. If this be so, we have here indirect evi- 
dence of the survival of the tradition that Peter’s 
martyrdom took place in 64. The date, however, 
of the apostle’s pes is unrevised, and retains 
its Eusebian position at the end of Nero’s reign. 
Two other passages dealing with the date of St. 
Peter’s arrival at Rome must be quoted: (1) Eus. 
HE i. xiv., where, after an account of Simon’s 
mischievous doings at Rome, Eusebius adds that 
Providence brought Peter also thither él ris atrjs 
Knyavidlouv Bacitelas. (2) Jerome (de Virr. Illustr. 1): 
‘Romam pergit ibique viginti quingue annis 
cathedram sacerdotalem tenuit usque ad wltimum 
annum Neronis, id est, guartum decimum’ (cf. 
v.). Harnack (Die Chronol. p. 124n.) points out 
that Eusebius in the History does not refer to a 
25 years’ episcopate, and puts Peter’s arrival at 
Rome simply in the reign of Claudius, and that it 
is therefore possible that the reference to the 25 
years and the location of the commencement of 
that period in the 2nd year of Claudius may be 
due to Jerome. This may be so; but the fact that 
both the versions of the Chronicon, the Armenian 
and Jerome, mention the length of Peter’s stay at 
Rome (the original number of years in the Arm. 
asin Jerome having probably been 25), and that 
they both place his martyrdom there near the end 
of Nero’s reign, points to the dates and the 25 
years’ episcopate having been derived from the 
original statement of the Eusebian Chronicon. It 
is probable (Lightfoot, Clementi. p. 339; Harnack, 
Chronol. p. 123) that Eusebius derived his early 
apal chronology from Julius Africanus ; and the 
atter may in his turn have used earlier documents, 
e.g. the lists of Hegesippus. But (assuming that 
it had a place in the Chronicon of Eusebius) there 
is no evidence to show whether the 25 years’ 
episcopate was the invention of Eusebius or whether 
he inherited it from one of his predecessors. It 
will appear in a moment that it is probably the 
result of an artificial arrangement of dates. We 
turn to the date of the martyrdom, which is put in 
the last year of Nero’s reign. It is to be noticed 
that the catholic Acts of Peter (ed. Lipsius p. 172 f.) 
connect with the apostle’s death a prophecy that 
‘Nero should be destroyed not many days hentea! 

* The Syriac Epitome (Schoene p. 211) puts the foundation of 
the Church at Antioch and St. Peter’s arrival at Rome (‘et 
prefuit ecclesie illi annos xxv’)in Anno Abr, 2058 (=a.p. 42- 
43), the appointment of Euodius two years later; but under 
An. Abr, 2064 (=A.D. 48-49) it has the entry, ‘ Petrus apostolus 
moderator eccl. Romane factus est.’ 

+ It is, however, possible that we should connect this appoint- 
ment of Linus with what there are some reasons for thinking 


to be the fact that Peter left Rome for a time about a year 
before his martyrdom there (see below, p. 778). 


and relate its speedy fulfilment. Eusebius’ words, 
preserved by Syncellus, are: éml maou 5’ adrov rots 
ddccnwace [aruxnuace Codd.] cal tov mpOrov Kara 
Xpioriavav évedelEaro diwyudv, yvixa Uérpos cat Taddos 
k.7.. It does not appear that Eusebius was 
acquainted with Tacitus, and, if he did not con- 
nect the persecution with the great fire, it was 
very natural that, whether he followed the catho- 
lic Acts or no, he should regard the attack on the 
Church as the filling up of Nero’s iniquities (cf. 
Ac 12)3), On the other hand, the evidence of 
Tacitus is decisive that the persecution followed 
immediately upon the fire ; and the Chronicon re- 
cords under the year 63-64 ‘many conflagrations 
at Rome.’ We have still to account for the legend 
of the 25 years’ episcopate at Rome. If the 
terminus ad quem of Peter’s sojourn at Rome 
was determined as suggested above, we may con- 
jecture that (the ministry at Antioch being re- 
garded as a mere offshoot of the ministry at Jeru- 
salem) Peter’s departure for Rome was placed at the 
expiration of the 12 years, after which, according 
to the tradition which hada place in the Kipuvyua 
Ilérpov (ap. Clement, Strom. vi. 5) and the Gnostic 
Acts of Peter (ed. Lipsius p. 49; for other refer- 
ences see Harnack, Die Chronol. p. 248), the Lord 
commanded the apostles to go forth into the world 
(cf. Ac 121”). If the Passion was placed in the year 
30, then the sojourn of Peter at Rome would be 
considered to commence about the year 42, and 
just about a quarter of a century would elapse 
between that date and the martyrdom at the end 
of Nero’s reign.* 

(ii.) The Liber Pontificalis.—We turn now to 
the later catalogues of Roman bishops. (1) The 
Liberian catalogue (Duchesne p. 2) has the notice, 
‘Petrus ann. xxv mens. uno i villi.| Fuit tem- 

oribus Tiberii Ceesaris et Gai et Tiberi Claudi et 

eronis, a cons. Minuci [lege Vinici] et Longini 
usque Nerine et Vero [lege Vetere]. Passus autem 
cum Paulo die iii kl. iulias, cons. §8., imperante 
Nerone.’ The date of this catalogue is 354. It 
gives the date of Peter’s 25 years’ Roman episco- 
pate as A.D. 30-55. The notice immediately pre- 
ceding puts the date of the crucifixion as A.D. 29 
(‘duobus Geminis cons.’), and then adds: ‘et post 
ascensum eius beatissimus Petrus episcopatum 
suscepit.’ The singular date of Peter’s episcopate, 
therefore, seems based on the assumption that Christ 
made the apostle a bishop, and that his see must 
have’ been ome: (2) The Liber Pontificalis in 
the earlier form (as restored from the Felician and 
Cononian abridgments) puts side by side the follow- 
ing statements :—(a) ‘ Primum sedit cathedra epis- 
copatus in Antiochia ann. vii.’ (6) ‘Ingressus in 
urbe Roma Nerone Cesare ibique sedit cathedra 
episcopatus ann. xxv mens. ii dies iii.’ (c) ‘ Fuit 
temporibus Tiberii Cesaris et Gaii et Tiberii 
Claudi et Neronis.’ To these statements (Duchesne 
p. 50f.) the later recension (Duchesne p. 118) adds 
another, ‘martyrio cum Paulo coronatur, post pas- 
sionem Domini anno xxxvili.’? According to this 
statement the date of the martyrdom is 67 (cf. Jer. 
de Virr. Illustr.). It is unnecessary to examine 
the different parts of the above mosaic. But how- 
ever the chronological context varies, the xxv 
years’ episcopate is preserved. 

7. The burial-places of St. Peter. —The Am- 
brosian hymn connects the festival of St. Peter 
and St. Paul with three spots in Rome—‘ Trinis 
celebratur uiis Festum sacrorum martyrum’ 
(Daniel, Thes. Hymn. I. xe.). These vie are the 


*In the Eastern and Oriental lists given in Duchesne, Lid. 
Pontif. p. 34ff., there are variations from 25 years—{i.) The 
Short Chronography of 853 gives 22 years; (ii.) Nicephorus 
2 years; (iii.) Syncellus leaves a blank; (iv.) Eutychius 22 
years ; (v.) Elias of Nisibis 28 years. ao. 

+ For a possible explanation of the variations of the number 
of months and days see Duchesne, Lib. Ponti. p. xx n. 
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Ostian, the place of St. Paul’s death and burial ; 
the Aurelian, the resting-place of St. Peter; and 
the Appian, where the bodies of both apostles were 
laid for a time. The facts are briefly these: 

(1) The Vatican.—The belief that the apostle 
was buried on the Vatican goes back to the time of 
Caius (see above); so Jerome, de Virr. Illustr. 1: 
‘Sepultus Rome in Vaticano iuxta uiam trium- 
phalem’ (this va runs N.E. of the Vatican); Acta 
Petri et Pauli, 84 (ed. Lipsius p. 216, ef. p. 172), 20nxay 
atrdo vmd Thy TepéBwOov [cf. Pliny, Hist. Nat. xvi. 
44] mdyolov rod vavpaxtov[cf. Martyr. a Lino conser. 
x., ed. Lipsius p. 11; see above] els rdzrov kahovpevov 
Barixavéy ; Lib. Pontif. (ed. Duchesne pp. 52f., 
118 ff.): ‘Sepultus est uia Aurelia, in templum 
Apollonis, iuxta locum ubi crucifixus est, iuxta 
palaeain Neronianum in Vaticanum, in territurium 
Triumphale, uia Aurelia, iii K. iul.’? In the last 
notice the temple of Apollo probably refers to a 
temple of Cybele (Duchesne p. 120; Lipsius p. 
401) on this site; by the palatwwm Neronianum is 
meant either Nero’s gardens or the Circus (prob- 
ably to be identified with the Nawmachia). It was 
apparently on this spot that Anencletus, accord- 
ing to the Liber Pontificalis (ed. Duchesne pp. 55, 
125), built a memoria beati Petri, where tradi- 
tion said that all the Roman bishops till the time 
of Zephyrinus (except Clement and Alexander) 
were buried. The Church of San Pietro in Mon- 
torzo is the outcome of another and later tradition 
that the apostle suffered on the Janiculum—a tradi- 
tion which possibly arose from a confusion between 
the via Aurelia on the Vatican and the older via 
Aurelia with the porta Aurelia on the Janiculum.* 

(2) The Ad Catacumbas.—In the Depositio Mar- 
tyrum, one of the tracts which form the collection 
called by the general name of the Liberian Cata- 
logue, and which were possibly edited in 354 by 
Furius Filocalus, who certainly illuminated them 
and who executed the inscriptions of Damasus in 
the catacombs (Lightfoot, Clement i. p. 249), we 
find the notice: ‘iii Kal. iul. Petri in Catacumbas 
et Pauli Ostense Tusco et Basso cons.’ There can 
be no doubt that this is a blundering revision of an 
original notice running thus: ‘iii Kal. iul. Petri 
et Pauli in Catacumbas Tusco et Basso cons.,’ the 
reviser, whoever he may have been, interpreting 
the statement as referring to the martyrdom of the 
apostles. This misinterpretation of the original 
notice is still more flagrant in the Martyr. Hierony- 
mianum: ‘iii KI. iul. Rome natale apostolorum 
Petri et Pauli: Petri in Vaticano uia Aurelia: 
Pauli uero in uia Ostensi: utrumque in Catacumbas; 
passi sub Nerone, Basso et Tusco consulibus.’ In 
reality the year indicated is A.D. 258, and the re- 
ference is to the transference of the apostles’ 
remains from their respective resting-places on the 
Ostian and Aurelian roads to the Catacumbas on 
the Appian road, z.e. the Church of St. Sebastian, 
during the Valerian persecution, a few weeks before 
the martyrdom of pope Xystus in August. Da- 
masus, as we learn from the Lib. Ponti. (ed. Duch- 
esne pp. 84 f., 212; cf. p. civ), decorated the chamber, 
and placed over the locus bisomus the inscription— 

‘ Hic habitasse prius sanctos cognoscere debes, 

Nomina quisque Petri pariter Paulique requiris. 

Discipulos oriens misit, quod sponte fatemur. . . . 

Roma suos potius meruit defendere ciues.’ 
A misunderstanding of the common memorial day 
of the two apostles, which finds definite expression 
in the blundering notice of the Depositio, gave rise, 
it appears, to the legend that the two apostles 
suffered on the same day—a statement which first 
occurs in Jerome, de Virr. Illustr. 5: [Paulus] 


*Lanciani (Pagan and Christian Rome p. 127 f.) supposes 
that the erection of this church on the Janiculum to com- 
memorate the martyrdom is due to a misinterpretation of the 
tradition that St. Peter suffered inter duas metas. 


‘quarto decimo Neronis anno eodem die quo Petrus 
Rome pro Christo capite truncatur, sepultusque 
est in uia Ostiensi.’ The historical fact that the 
apostles’ remains were supposed to have lain at one 
time near the place of their death and again in the 
Catacumbas, and then (see below) to have been re- 
stored to their original resting-places, gave rise to 
two stories. (a) The reference to the Hast in the 
verses of Damasus suggested the legend found in the 
Acta Petri et Pauli (ed. Lipsius p. 220) of Eastern 
Christians attempting to steal the bodies. These 
Acts assert that the bodies rested in the Catacwm- 
bas a year and seven months; a later tradition, 
found in the Salzburg Itinerary, makes the period 
40 years (Duchesne p. cv; Benson, Cyprian p. 
482.). (b) According to the Liber Pontificalis (ed. 
Duchesne pp. 65 ff., 150 ff.), Cornelius, bishop of 
Rome 251-253, at the request of a certain matron 
named Lucina, removed the bodies of the apostles 
by night from the Catacwmbas. The body of Paul 
Lucina buried in her own grounds on the Ostian 
road. ‘Beati Petri accepit corpus beatus Cornelius 
episcopus et posuit iuxta locum ubi crucifixus est, 
inter corpora sanctorum episcoporum, in templum 
Apollonis, in monte Aureo, in Vaticanum palatii 
Neroniani, iii Kal. iul.’ The epithet awreus has 
probably arisen from the word Aurelius. 

(3) The Vatican.—The Liber Pontificalis (ed. 
Duchesne pp. 78 f., 176; cf. the addition in one MS 
of the Passio Sanctorum App., ed. Lipsius p. 176) 
gives the legend, derived originally from the Acta 
Silvestri, extant only in later recensions, that Con- 
stantine was baptized by Silvester, and thereby 
cured of leprosy; that at the request of the 
bishop he built a dasilica in honour of St. Peter 
on the site of a temple of Apollo; that he placed 
the apostle’s body there in a tomb of bronze sur- 
mounted by a golden cross. It is likely enough 
that the basilica was begun at the end of Con- 
stantine’s reign. But the body of the apostle 
cannot have been removed there before 354, since 
that is the date of the Liberian Depositio, where 
it is implied that the body still rested ad Cata- 
cumbas. The translation therefore must have 
taken place between 354 and the time when Da- 
masus (366-384) placed in the Catacwmbas the 
inscription quoted above. On the whole subject 
see Duchesne, Lib. Pontificalis pp. civ ff., 119f., 
125, 152, 193 ff., 214; Lipsius, Die Apokr. Apostelg. 
Il. i. p. 391 ff (with reff. to his earlier works) ; 
Lightfoot, Clement ii. p. 499f.; Benson, Cyprian 

. 481 ff. ; Erbes, ‘Das Alter der Graber u. Kirchen 

es Paulus u. Petrus in Rom,’ in Brieger’s Zeitschr. 
J. Kirchengesch. vii. p. 1ff. (1885); Lanciani, Pagan 
and Christian Rome pp. 122 ff., 345 ff. (1892); de 
Waal, Die Apostelgruft ad Catacumbas (1894) ; 
Erbes, ‘Die Todestage der Apostel Paulus u. 
Petrus,’ 1899 (Texte wu. Untersuch. NF iv. 1). 

There are five memorial days which claim notice. 
(i.) June 29. The origin of the observance of this 
day as a festival of St. Peter and St. Paul has been 
pointed out above, and it has been shown that 
probably as early as Jerome, certainly before the 
Mart. Hieronynianum, compiled early in the 7th 
cent., the day was regarded as the anniversary of 
the death of the apostles. In the Gelasian Sacra- 
mentary there are three sets of ‘Orationes et. 
Preces’ for the festival: ‘In natali S. Petri pro- 
prie,’ ‘In natali apostolorum Petri et Pauli,’ ‘In 
natali S. Pauli proprie.’ When in the Gregorian 
Sacramentary a further step was taken, and the 
‘natalis S. Pauli’ was transferred to the next day, 
June 29 became the memorial day of St. Peter 
alone. This common festival of the two apostles 
passed into the Greek Church, though it is un- 
certain at what date, and has a place also in the 
Coptic, Ethiopic, Syrian, and Armenian calendars. 
A Syriac Martyrology of the year 412, published 
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by Wright in the Journal of Sacred Literature 
for Oct. 1865, Jan. 1866, places this festival on 
Dec. 28. (ii.) Feb. 22. In the Liberian Depositio 
Martyrum there is the entry: ‘viii Kal. Mart. 
natale Petri de catedra.’ In the Martyr. Hierony- 
mianum the corresponding notice is ‘ viii Kl. Mart. 
cathedra Petri in Antiochia.’ (iii.) Jan. 18. In 
the same Martyrologium we have ‘xv Kal. Feb. 
dedicatio cathedre 8. Petri apostoli qui [qua] 
primo Rome sedit.’ (iv.) Aug. 1. The Roman 
Martyrologium has ‘Kal. Aug. Rome ad uincula 
catenas S. Petri osculandas,’ or, according to some 
MSS, ‘Kal. Aug. Rome dedicatio prime ecclesize 
a b. Petro constructe [et consecrate].’ Since the 
ehurch S. Petri ad uincula was probably built 
under Sixtus II. (432-440), the origin of the festi- 
val may be as early as the time of this pope. The 
original reference of the festival was to the miracle 
recorded in Ac 12’, The corresponding festival in 
the Greek Church was on Jan. 16, in the Armenian 
Church on Jan. 22. For further information see 
Sinker’s article in Dict. Chr. Antig. ii. p. 1623 ff.; 
Lipsius, Die. Apokr. Apostelg. I. i. p. 404 ff. 

8. The Acts of Peter.—These Acts are collected 
and edited by Lipsius (1891) in the first vol. of the 
Acta Apost. Apocrypha, edited by himself and 
Bonnet. 

(1) The Gnostic Acts. —(i.) The documents. 
These are: (a) Martyriwm b. Petri Ap. a Lino 
ep. conscriptum. This martyriwm is contained in 
several MSS. The name of Linus is found only 
in the title. (6) Actus Petri cum Simone. The 
sole authority for this text is the Codex Vercel- 
lensis, a 7th cent. MS. (c) waprvpioy rov ayiov droc- 
ronov Ilérpov. This document corresponds with the 
closing portion of the Actus (xxx-end). The 
authorities for this text are a 9th cent. MS at 
Patmos, and a MS of later date at Mt. Athos. 
There exist also a Slavonic and an Athiopic ver- 
sion (the latter is translated in Malan’s Conflicts 
of the Holy Apostles), and some fragments of a 
Sahidic version. It appears certain that the two 
first-named Latin texts are independent, and rest 
ultimately on a common Greek text. The compli- 
cated problem of the relation of these texts is dis- 
cussed by Lipsius, Apokr. Apostelg. Il. i. p. 109 ff. ; 
Zahn, Ges. Kan. i. p. 834 ff. 

(ii.) Substance. The following is a brief sum- 
mary of the story. (a) Paul in obedience to a 
vision departs from Rome on his journey to 
Spain. (6) Simon Magus arrives in Rome and 
gains adherents. The brethren are distressed that 
Paul has left them, and that they have no leader 
to help them against Simon. Just at this time, 
however, the twelve years after the Ascension 
being past, Christ appears to Peter in a vision 
and bids him go to Rome. (c) Peter arrives 
in Rome. After preaching to the brethren, at 
their request he goes from the synagogue to the 
house of Marcellus (formerly a disciple of St. Paul), 
where Simon is. At this point there ensues the 
episode of the speaking dog which takes Peter’s 
message to Simon. Marcellus, who had been so 
much under Simon’s influence that he had erected 
in his honour a statue with the inscription Svmoni 
iuuent deo, repents. In course of time it is arranged 
that there should be a public encounter between 
Peter and Simon in the Forum. Peter’s power of 
truly raising the dead proves him to be superior 
to Simon. [At this stage in the story the Athos 
MS begins]. Simon undertakes to fly to heaven. 
This he attempts to do before a great crowd in 
the Via Sacra.* Under the influence, however, of 
Peter’s prayers he falls and breaks his thigh. He 
is stoned by the crowd, leaves Rome, and shortly 
afterwards dies at Terracina. (d) [At this point 


* The origin of this tradition is probably to be found in the 
story told by Suetonius (Nero 12). 
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the Linus-Martyrium and the Patmos MS begin]. 
The prefect Agrippa [note that the minister of 
Augustus is transferred to Nero’s reign] has four 
concubines, who are persuaded by Peter to refuse 
Agrippa any further intercourse. Xanthippe simi- 
larly withdraws from her husband Albinus, a friend 
of the emperor’s [in the Acta Xanthippe (Jues, 
Apocr. Anecdota p. 58 ff.) the husband’s name is 
Probus]. Albinus, therefore, and Agrippa make 
common cause against Peter. (e) At the request 
of Xanthippe and the brethren, Peter consents to 
leave Rome. As he is passing through the gate of 
the city he sees Christ entering. The well-known 
conversation between the Lord and the apostle 
takes place (see below), and he returns to the 
city knowing that the Lord would suffer in him. 
St. Peter is brought before Agrippa, who con- 
demns him to be crucified. When he is brought 
near the cross he addresses it in mystic language 
—G bvoua cravpotv, pvorhpiov dmrdbkpypoy x.t.X. He 
asks that he may be fixed to it head down- 
wards, and in mystical language he explains 
the significance of that position.* At the burial, 
Marcellus acts the part of Joseph of Arimathea. 
Peter, however, appears to him in a vision and 
reminds him of the Lord’s saying, ‘Let the dead 
be buried by their own dead.’ So Marcellus awaits 
Paul’s return to Rome. The romance ends with 
a notice of Nero first determining to persecute the 
converts of Peter and afterwards being restrained 
by a vision (one text says ‘of Peter,’ another ‘of 
an angel,’ another of ‘a certain one’) of one who 
chastised him, and warned him to ‘ refrain his hands 
from the servants of Christ.’ 

(ili.) History and date. Atthe end of the 4th cent. 
and onwards apocryphal Acts of Peter are spoken 
of as being in authoritative use among heretics, 
especially the Manicheans; cf. Augustine, c. 
Faust. xxx. 4, adv. Adimant. Manich. 17; and 
(somewhat earlier) Philaster, Her. 88. At the same 
time these Acts were not infrequently alluded to 
without note of suspicion, and occasionally even 
definitely cited, by catholic writers. Thus Isidore 
of Pelusium (Zp. ii. 99; Migne, Pat. Gr. lxxviii. 
544) adduces a saying taken from the discourse of 
Peter in the house of Marcellus (Actus Petri cum 
Simone xx., ed. Lipsius p. 67)—KxaOas Ilérpos 6 
Kopudatos Tov xépou év Tats éavrov mpdéect capds dre- 
pjvaro “A éxapjoapev éypdwauev. The earliest writer 
who refers to these Acts by name is Eusebius, HH 
Ill. iii. 2. Classing them with the Gospel, the 
Preaching, and the Apocalypse of Peter, he says ‘we 
do not own these writings as handed down among 
the catholic (books), because no Church writer, 
either among the ancients or among our own con- 
temporaries, has ever used the testimonies to be 
derived from them’ (cf. Jerome, de Virr. Illustr. 
i.). The earliest writer who certainly refers to 
these Acés—he does not quote them by name—is 
the African poet Commodian, about A.D. 250, who, 
in Carmen Apologeticum 615 ff., writes: ‘Et canem 
[fecit] ut Simoni diceret: clamaris a Petro. 
Infantem fecit quinto mense proloqui uolgo.’ 
Commodian, then, supplies a termanus ad quem for 
the composition of these Petrine Acts. Harnack, in- 
deed (Chronologie p. 552 ff.), argues that they were 
actually written about the middle of the 3rd 
century. He lays poe stress on the fact that 
Hippolytus (Refut. Her. vi. 20) gives an account 
of Peter’s triumph over Simon, and of the latter’s 
death, quite diflerent from that contained in the 
Acts, and he concludes that Hippolytus did not know 
our Acts, and that therefore they could not have 
been then written. To this line of argument it 

* wep) Sv b xbpios tv vornpin rAbyel Hey wr corhonre tH dekide aie 
ce cpiorepc xo) Te cplotEpa WS Te dekice wal Te wyw ws Te 
nern xe) roe bxiow ws Te tumpocdey, od un Exiyyare THY Barirsion 
(c. ix.). 
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may be replied: (a) that Hippolytus’ ignorance of 
them would not prove their non-existence ; (6) that 
ignorance of them on his part cannot be deduced 
from the fact that he follows quite another story ; 
for Hippolytus, a malleus hereticorum, would 
naturally avoid a story which he found in a 
heretical book. Harnack further insists that 
allusions in these Acts to, e.g., the emperor and 
to details of Church life point to the 3rd cent., 
while, in opposition to Lipsius and Zahn, he alto- 
gether denies that the Acts bear a Gnostic char- 
acter. Itis quite possible that some of the allusions 
to which Harnack appeals as proving the later 
date of the Acts as a whole point to interpolations 
on the part of an editor or a translator. But 
there are strong reasons for assigning the Grund- 
schrift to the 2nd cent. Lipsius (p. 266) and Zahn 
(Ges. Kan. ii. p. 861) have both noted the re- 
semblance in ideas and modes of expression be- 
tween the Acts of Peter and the Leucian Acts of 
John. The fragment of the last-named Acts 
printed for the first time in James’ Apocr. Anec- 
dota ii. brings to light still further points of like- 
ness. James (p. xxiv ff.) has collected a number 
of parallels between the fragment of the Johannine 
Acts and the Actus Petri cum Simone, and is 
justified in concluding ‘that they show as clearly 
as any evidence of this kind could, that whoever 
wrote the Acts of John wrote the Acts of Peter’ 
(p. xxiv). ‘Acts of Peter’ were among ‘the Acts’ 
which, according to Photius (Biblioth. Cod. exiv.), 
were contained in al Aeyéuevon Tay drocrb\wy teplodo 
—the work of Leucius Charinus. This Leucius 
(see Lipsius, Apokr. Apostelg. i. p. 83 ff.), a some- 
what shadowy personage, seems to have belonged 
to Asia Minor, and to have written during the 
2nd cent., about 160 as Zahn thinks (2d. p. 864). 
Thus the original Gnostic Acts were a 2nd cent. 
romance, and had their origin in Asia Minor. 

(2) From the Gnostic we turn to the catholic 
Acts. These are often distinguished by the name 
Marcellus, who in some Latin MSS appears (in 
a superscription) as the author. (i.) Documents. 
These Acts are found in two chief forms, which 
Tischendorf (Acta Apost. Apocr. pp. 1-39) has 
somewhat disastrously endeavoured to weave into 
a single whole. The one, which may be designated 
as A, is found in Latin MSS, and in one Venice 
Greek MS (which Lipsius represents by the symbol 
E); the other, which may be designated as B, is 
found in the majority of Greek MSS. The most 
important difference between the two forms is that 
B begins with a long account (§$ 1-21) of the fear 
caused by Paul’s appeal to Cesar among the Jews 
at Rome (who had already had trouble enough 
through Peter’s presence there), and of the closing 
stages of Paul’s journey to the city. This section 
seems to be quite late, and is attributed by 
Lipsius (Prolegom. p. lxi) ‘insipido cuidam szeculi 
ix monacho qui Siciliz uel Magne Greciz nescio 

uod monasterium incolebat.’ Of the common 
reek text there exists a Slavonic version. 

(ii.) Substance. The outline of the story is as 
follows : (a) Paul arrivesin Rome (Cod. E alone adds 
ard rév randy). The two apostles meet with great 
joy. Paul stills a dispute between Gentile and 
Jewish Christians. The preaching of the apostles 
converts multitudes, and in particular ‘ Livia the 
wife of Nero and Agrippina the wife of Agrippa’ 
[note the confusion] leave their husbands, while 
not a few soldiers withdraw from military service. 
(6) Simon Magus now begins to traduce Peter, and 

erforms magical tricks. He is summoned before 
ero, and claims to be the Son of God. The two 
great ee and Simon hold a disputation and a 
trial of strength in miracles before Nero. At 
length Simon requests that a wooden tower may 
be erected, from which he undertakes to throw him- 


self, that his angels may bear him to heaven. 
When the day arrives, Simon begins to fly, to the 
great distress of Paul. Peter, however, adjures 
the angels of Satan to help him no longer. Simon 
falls in the Via Sacra and dies. (c) Nero there- 
upon commands that the apostles should be thrown 
into prison. At Agrippa’s suggestion Paul is be- 
headed in the Via Ostiensis. Peter, when he is 
brought to the cross, asks that, being unworthy to 
hang as his Lord hung, he may be crucified head 
downwards. He then relates to the people the 
Quo vadis story, and, after having prayed to the 
Good Shepherd, he gives up the spirit. (d) Three 
legends follow: (a) The legend of Perpetua, the 
three executioners, and Potentiana—in part closely 
akin to the Veronica legend—is rather Pauline 
than Petrine (comp. the Plautilla story in the 
Passio 8. Pauli, ed. Lipsius p. 38ff.). (8) Certain 
holy men appear, saying that they have come 
from Jerusalem; they, with Marcellus, bury the 
apostle’s body ‘under the terebinth near the 

aumachia, at the place called the Vatican.’ 
(y) Certain men from the East carried off the 
bodies of the two apostles. They were overtaken 
at a place called Catacwmbas at the third mile- 
stone along the Appian Way. ‘There the saints’ 
bodies were kept for a year anda half. Then the 
body of Peter was transferred to a tomb on the 
Vatican near the Naumachia, that of Paul to the 
Ostian Way. At their tombs great benefits were 
granted to the faithful through their prayers. 
The day of their martyrdom was June 29. 

(iii.) History and date. The story of the men 
from the East who endeavoured to carry off the 
apostles’ bodies arose, as is now generally agreed 
(see, ¢.g. Lipsius, Apokr. Apostelg. p. 312; Light- 
foot, Clement ii. p. 500), from a misunderstanding 
of the inscription of pope Damasus (366-384) ; see 
above, p. 772. Thus we must allow time for the 
circumstances which Damasus commemorates to 
have been forgotten, and for the meaning of his 
lines to have become obscure. The Acts, there- 
fore, in their present form can hardly be much 
earlier than the middle of the 5th cent. On the 
other hand, many indications (e.g. the relics of 
early confessions of faith embedded in the Acts, 
chs. 58. 69) point to the conclusion that the 
Grundschrift, on which interpolations from other 
sources have been engrafted, was a document 
similar to the Predicatio Petri, and, with it, is to 
be assigned to the middle of the 2nd cent. (Lipsius 
p. 333 ff). The further problem as to the relation 
of the Grundschrift of the catholic Acts to the 
Grundschrift of the Gnostic Acts appears to elude 
criticism. 

A Latin Passio Apostolorum Petri et Pauli 
(Lipsius, Acta pp. 223-234) need not be discussed at 
any length. It gives an account of the conflict 
between the apostles and Simon Magus, dealing 
rather with miracles than with theology. Clement 
(not Agrippa) appears as the prefectus urbis. The 
date, according to Lipsius, is the end of the 6th 
or the beginning of the 7th century. 

The Quo vadis legend. The story is found in the Gnostic 
Acts—in the Linus-text (vi) and in the nepripioyv (vi); there is a 
lacuna here in the Cod. Vercellensis. It runs thus in the 
Linus-text, the important words in the Greek text being added: 
‘Ut autem portam ciuitatis uoluit egredi, uidit sibi Christum 
occurrere. Et adorans eum ait: Domine quo uadis? (Kéois, rod 
4d6;). Respondit ei Christus: Romam uenio iterum crucifigi 
(siaépropeces cis ray ‘Pduny cravpabjve). Et ait ad eum Petrus: 
Domine, iterum crucifigeris? (Kip, réasv orcevpodtocs;). Et 
dixit ad eum dominus: Etiam iterum crucifigar. Petrus autem 
dixit: Domine, reuertar et sequar te. Et his dictis dominus 
ascendit in celum.’ In the catholic Acts Peter relates the 
story after he has been nailed to the cross. The Latin (61) is: 
‘Dixi: Domine, quo uadis? Et dixit mihi: Sequere me, quia 
uado Romam iterum crucifigi. Et dum sequerer eum, redii 
Romam. Et dixit mihi: Noli timere, quia ego tecum sum, 
quousque introducam te in domum patris mei.’ In pseudo- 
Ambrose (Serm. contr. Au. ii. 867, ed. Bened.) the words 
are: ‘Domine, quo uadis?’ ‘ Venio iterum crucifigi It seems 
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probable that the story had its origin in a reminiscence of the 
conversation recorded in Jn 13%6-38 (Kipie, rod oréyes; Latt. 
Domine, quo uadis?) and an agraphon preserved by Origen (in 
Joan xx. 12, ed. Brooke ii. p, 51)—‘If any one will accept the 
saying recorded in the Acts of Paul as spoken by the Saviour, 
ayabsy pédaw orevpodcbus.? The Acts of Paul is apparently an 
early 2nd cent. document of orthodox origin, and belongs 
to a different group of writings from the Gnostic Acts of Peter 
(Zahn, Ges. Kan. 1. ii. p. 865 ff.). It is plain from the context in 
Origen that in the Acts of Paul the saying had no application 
to St. Peter. Origen quotes in the context He 65f, Gal 219. 
Possibly the Acts of Peter and the Acts of Paul alike derived 
the saying from ‘an earlier document, probably the Preaching 
of Peter’ (Zahn, Hin. ii. p. 25). It seems probable, then, that 
the conversation of our Lord and St. Peter in Jn 13 suggested 
a scene in which this saying was dramatized. Further, Zahn 
a is inclined to think that the ambiguous word evade» 
=denuo, desuper) suggested the story that Peter was crucified 
head downwards. The explanation does not seem a natural 
one. It is far more likely that the mode of death was one of 
the ‘addita ludibria’ of which Tacitus speaks. 


9. The Clementine Literature.—(i.) Documents. 
These are three in number. (a) The Homilies in 
Greek. Two MSS only are known to exist—the 
one at Paris, the other at the Vatican. (5b) The 
Recognitions. The Greek original has perished. 
The Latin rendering by Rufinus, preserved in a 
large number of MSS, a Syriac translation of part 
of the work, and an Arabic abridgment printed in 
Studia Sinaitica v., form the extant authorities for 
the text. Rufinus, in the preface to his transla- 
tion, notes incidentally that the Greek original 
was extant in two forms. He further tells us 
that, while he had deliberately omitted some pas- 
sages as obscure, he had aimed at a close, if bald, 
rendering. It may be added that a comparison 
between his version and the Syriac version gener- 
ally confirms his statement. (¢) Of far less import- 
ance than the two documents just mentioned is 
the Hpitome—a late abridgment of the Homilies. 
The fhe Clementine works may be conveniently 
studied in Migne’s Patrologia Greca, vols. i., ii. 

(ii.) Substance. The romance of Clement’s life 
—his early separation from his family and his 
ultimate discovery of them—need not detain us. 
Peter is the great opponent of Simon Magus, 
and long discourses addressed to his own disciples 
or to inquirers, or directed against Simon, are put 
into his mouth. The story in regard to Peter is, in 
outline, as follows. In the seventh year after the 
Passion, Clement finds Peter at Caesarea, where the 
latter, having been sent thither by James, is about 
to hold a disputation with Simon Magus. After 
three days’ discussion Simon is driven away by the 
populace. Peter follows Simon to Tripolis, accord- 
ing to the Recognitions ; according to the Homilies, 
to Tyre, and thence to Sidon, Berytus, Byblus, 
and so to Tripolis. At Antioch Simon meets with 
great success, but is at length driven thence by a 
report that Cornelius the centurion had arrived 
armed with an imperial commission to destroy all 
sorcerers. Simon flies to the neighbouring town 
of Laodicea, where in the Homilies. the scene of 
the great disputation between Peter and Simon is 
laid. In the Homilies the story ends with Peter’s 
departure for Antioch; in the Recognitions, with 
his enthusiastic reception by the people there after 
the expulsion of Simon. 

(iii.) Date and character. The documents which 
we possess exhibit different forms of a religious 
romance, written in the interests of a_philo- 
sophical Ebionitism. The anti-Pauline element is 
strong in the Homilies. Under the character of 
Simon Magus, St. Paul is attacked (e.g. xvii. 19). 
The same tone of hostility to the work and teach- 
ing of St. Paul dominates the letter of Peter to 
James, § 2, which is prefixed to the Homilies. In 
the Recognitions this controversial element is 
omitted or softened down, the invective dealing 
only with St. Paul’s action before his conversion 
(i. 70f.). The doctrine of the Homilies is akin to 
that of the Elchasaite sect, which, according to 


Hippolytus (Ref. Her. ix. 13), established itself at 
Rome during the episcopate of Callistus. The 
ecognitions is quoted by Origen (Comm. in 
Genesim ap. Philoc. xxiii. 21, and Comm. in Matth. 
xxvi. 6f., ed. Lommatzsch iv. p. 401). The evi- 
dence, though slight, points to the first quarter of 
the 3rd cent. as the period to which the Clemen- 
tine literature as we possess it should probably 
be assigned. From what place did it emanate? 
The claim of Rome is negatived by the almost 
entire absence of any reference to a visit of Simon 
to the city, and his conflict with the apostle there. 
The allusions to Rome as the final scene of the 
controversy (fecog. i. 13, 74, iii. 64; Hom. i. 16) 
are so incidental in character that they may well 
be the interpolation of a later editor, the writer, 
for example, who composed the Epistle of Clement 
to James, prefixed to the Homilies, in which an 
account of Clement’s ordination at Rome as bishop 
by Peter is given. The scene of the story is 
confined within the boundaries of Syria, and it is 
therefore antecedently probable that Syria was 
the region in which the Cleruentine literature had 
its first home. This conclusion is confirmed by the 
character of the NT quotations, which appear to 
be derived from a Semitic document, whether an 
Aramaic Gospel or a Syriac version of the Gospels. 
One point, however, seems clear, viz. that the Recog- 
nitions and the Homilies are independent recastings 
of a common original, or of (closely related) common 
original documents. The relation of this document 
or these documents to the Periodi Clementis, to 
which Jerome (adv. Jovin. i. 26; in Gal. i. 18) 
refers for details about Peter which are not found 
in our Clementines, and to the kijpuyua Ieérpov (see 
below), must remain with our present evidence an 
unsolved problem. The question of primary interest 
is: What did the original story or document on 
which the Clementines are based include? Was 
its subject the conflict between Peter and Simon 
in Syria only? Or did it relate an earlier conflict 
in Syria and a final conflict at Rome? In other 
words, do the Clementines and the Petrine Acts 
respectively depend on independent documents, 
the one narrating the conflict between Peter and 
Simon in the East, the other dealing with their 
final meeting in the West? or do they severally 
elaborate two parts of one common history? The 
former is the opinion of Salmon (Dicé. Chr, Biog. 
iv. p. 685), the latter that to which Lipsius in- 
clines (Apokr. Apostelg. 1. i. p. 88 f.). It may be 
noticed that, while there are in the Clementines 
(see above) a few references to the Roman episode, 
on the other hand allusions are to be found in the 
Petrine Acts (Actus Petr. cum Simone v., Martyr. 
Petri et Pauli 17) to the Syrian conflict; but all 
these allusions are too slight to bear the weight of 
any conclusions. The Apostolic Constitutions (vi. 
8, 9) contains the whole story of Peter and Simon, 
—the story of a conflict in Syria with points of 
contact with the Clementine history, and the sto 
of a conflict in Rome with points of contact wit 
that of the Acts. It seems less unlikely that here 
we come upon a relic of a complete story than that 
we have here a piecing together of two stories, 
which were originally independent. Of the precise 
doctrinal position of the original document it is 
vain to speculate. If the original story did follow 
St. Peter to Rome, there is a doctrinal reason why 
the Ebionite Clementine writers should refuse to 
acquiesce in the tradition that St. Paul and St. 
Peter worked at Rome together. That the original 
romance was early, there can be no doubt. Bishop 
Lightfoot held (Clement i. 361) that it ‘cannot well 
be placed later than the middle of the 2nd century.’ 
40. Non-Canonical writings ascribed to St. Peter. 
—Eusebius (HZ It. iii.), after mentioning the two 
Epistles which have a place in the Canon (see 
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separate articles), proceeds to speak of other 
writings connected with Peter’s name—the Acts 
of Peter (see above), the Gospel according to 
Peter, the Preaching of Peter, and the Apocalypse. 
These, he adds, ‘ we do not acknowledge as handed 
down to us among the Catholic writings, for no 
Church writer, either in ancient times or in our 
own, ever made use of the testimonies they supply’ 
(cf. 1. xxv.). To this list Jerome (de Virr. Illustr. 
1) adds the Judicowm. 

(1) The Gospel of Peter.—A portion of what is 
universally agreed to have been the Petrine Gospel 
mentioned by Eusebius was found among the 
Akhmim fragments 
in Nov. 1892. The fragment begins with a reference 
to our Lord’s trial before Pilate and Herod, and then 
gives an account of the mockery, the crucifixion, 
the burial, and the resurrection. The author 
writes in the first person (ce. vil. xil.), and identi- 
fies himself with Peter: ‘But I Simon Peter and 
Andrew my brother’ (c. xiv.). The Gospel is the 
subject of a letter written by Serapion, who 
was bishop of Antioch during the last decade of 
the 2nd cent., and preserved by Eusebius (HE 
vi. 12). Serapion at found the Gospel at Rhosus 
on the Bay of Issus, and had at first approved it. 
Further knowledge, however, led him to condemn 
it on the double ground that it owed its origin to 
the Docetee, and that it contained additions to ‘the 
true teaching about the Saviour.’ The fact that 
Serapion, a man of literary and controversial 
activity, did not know of the Gospel before his 
accidental discovery of it, that no other 2nd cent. 
writer is proved to have used it, and that few 
later writers were acquainted with it, and these 
only men in some way connected with Syria, shows 
that its circulation and influence were confined 
within narrow limits. As to its date, Harnack 
holds that in the fragment the four Gospels are 
not placed on the same level, Mt probably not 
being used at all, and that the Petrine Gospel 
was used by Justin. These considerations seem 
to him to point to the beginning of the 2nd cent. 
(cf. Sanday, Inspiration (1893) p. 310, ‘hardly 
later than the end of the first quarter of the 2nd 
cent.’). On the other hand, it is by no means 
certain that Justin used the Gospel; their un- 
doubted connexion can be explained in other ways. 
And, further, the text of the Gospels had already 
had a history before it was used by the author of 
the Petrine Gospel ; indeed there is strong reason 
to think that he used a harmony of the Gospels, 
that of Tatian or some earlier harmony, at least 
for the portion of the history covered ie the ex- 
tant fragment.* The implied text, then, of the 
Gospels suggests that the date can hardly be 
much before 150 (so Swete: Zahn 130), while a 
limit in the other direction is supplied by the 
fact that the Gospel had been in existence some 
time before Serapion discovered it. See the 
editions of Bouriant, Lods, Robinson (1892), Har- 
nack, Zahn, Swete (1893); also von Schubert, Die 
Composition des pscudopetrinischen Evangelien- 
Sragments, 1893; Salmon, Introduction, Appendix 
(1894) p. 581 ff, 

(2) The Preaching of Peter («jpvyua Wérpov).—It 
is probable that this document is quoted by Origen 
(de Prine. Pref. 8) under the title ‘Petri doc- 
trina’; it is possible that it is to be identified 
with the ‘Preedicatio Petri e¢ Pauli,’ quoted by 
Lact. Instit. Div. iv. 21, comp. pseudo-Cyprian 


* The present writer has elsewhere (The Old Syriac Element 
in the Text of Cod. Beze p. 121ff.) given reasons for thinking 
that ‘behind those parts of the fragment which are based on the 
Canonical Gospels there lie the corresponding sentences of the 
Syriac Diatessaron.’ 

t+ This is to be distinguished from the didecxarAlm Téirpou re- 
ferred to by later Greek Fathers. Von Dobschiitz (p. 107) identi- 
fies this Peter with Peter of Alexandria. 
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de Rebapt. 17. The extant fragments of the 
Preaching are collected in Hilgenfeld’s NT extra 
Canonem (1884) iv. p. 51 ff., and in von Dobschiitz, 
‘Das Kerygma Petri kritisch untersucht’ (1893 ; 
Texte u. Unters. xi. 1).* It is clear from what 
has come down to us that the book gave—not a 
single discourse, but—the substance of discourses 
by one speaking in the name of the apostles (the 
first person plural is always used‘). It deals with 
the tpirov yévos among Jews and Gentiles, insisting 
on a pure monotheism as opposed to the errors of 
Judaism and of heathenism alike, and incorporat- 
ing directions of our Lord in reference to the 
evangelization of the Gentiles. Clement of Alex- 
andria (cf. Heracleon ap. Origen, in Hv. Joh. Tom. 
xiii. 17) regards the spokesman of the apostles 
throughout as Peter; and further, having the 
whole book before him, he implies that it claimed 
to be written by Peter—6 Ilérpos ypdge (Strom. 
vi. 7, p. 769 ed. Potter; comp. Origen’s question 
in the passage just referred to—mérepév more yvjovdy 
éorw 4) v600v #) puxrdv). The Preaching exercised a 
wide influence. It was apparently used among 
others by Apollonius of Asia Minor (ap. Eus. HE 
Vv. xviii. 14) at the end of the 2nd cent., Heracleon, 
the author of the Epistle to Diognetus, Justin, 
Aristides (Robinson in Zexts and Studies i. 1, p. 
86 ff.). Its date must therefore be very early. 
Harnack, holding that Egypt was the birthplace 
of the book, gives its date as 110-130 (140); Zahn 
as 90-100. Von Dobschiitz suggests that in the first 
decade of the 2nd cent. a Christian at Alexandria 
felt that St. Mark’s Gospel (ending at 16°) needed 
a supplement, and wrote the Preaching as a devrepos 
déyos, and further that from it the ‘shorter ending’ 
of Cod. L (Swete, St. Mark p. xeviiff.) is derived. 
For further information see von Dobschiitz, ‘ Das 
Kerygma Petri’ (Texte u. Untersuch. xi. 1, 1893) ; 
Harnack, Die Chronologie, 1897, pp. 472-474; Zahn, 
Geschichte des NT Kanons, 1892, I. ii. pp. 820-832 ; 
Salmon, art. ‘Preaching of Peter,’ in Dict. Chr. 
Biog. (vol. iv. 1887); Hilgenfeld, NT extra Can. 
fec., ed. altera, 1884, iv. pp. 50-65. 

(3) The Apocalypse of Peter.—A considerable 
fragment of the Apocalypse of Peter was dis- 
covered and published with the fragment of the 
Gospel. Before 1892 only some half dozen small frag- 
ments were known to exist (see, ¢.g., Zahn, Ges. Kan. 
10 obi : 818). The Akhmim fragment begins in the 
middle of a sentence containing apocalyptic words 
put into our Lord’s mouth. The apostles—‘ we, 
the twelve disciples’—then go into the ‘mountain’ 
with the Lord to pray, and ask to see one of the 
righteous who had ‘departed from the world,’ 
‘in order that... being encouraged we may 
encourage also the men who hear us.’ In answer 
to Peter's questions the Lord reveals the place of 
happiness and the place of torment, in which 
punishments are meted out to various classes of 
sinners. It appears from the reference to the 
apostles’ hearers that they had received a com- 
mand to teach; but a time during the Lord’s 
ministry is perhaps less in harmony with the sup- 

osed situation than a time after the resurrection. 

he Apocalypse of Peter is mentioned in the Mura- 
torian fragment (unless the passage is corrupt; 
see p. 780). Clement of Alexandria quotes it three 
or four times, once as Scripture (Hel. ex Scrip. 
Proph. xii.) ; and, according to Eusebius, he com- 
mented on it. Thus there is good ground for 
regarding the Apocalypse as a 2nd cent. document, 
especially if it is allowed that it was used in the 


* The ‘Preaching of Peter’ in an Arabic MS, published by 
Mrs. Gibson in Studia Sinaitica No. v., has no connexion with 
the Preaching under discussion. 

t+ The first person singular is used in one fragment (Hilgen- 
feld p. 57, 1. 23); but this fragment is derived tx rijs didwarxnAlns 
Ilzzpov (von Dobschiitz p. 118; cf. Holl, Fragmente vornicdn. 
Kirchenviter (1899) p. 234). 
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Acts of Lhomas (ed. Bonnet, p. 39) and in the 
Passion of St. Perpetua (James, p. 60f.). Zahn, 
writing before the publication of the Akhmim 
fragment, lays stress on the fact that Origen shows 
no sign of having known the Apocalypse, that 
Clement may have derived his knowledge of it 
from his Hebrew teacher, that several notices of it 
seem to connect it with Palestine, and he there- 
fore thinks that Palestine was its birthplace. On 
the other hand, the coincidences with the Pistis 
Sophia, both in vocabulary and matter, seem to 
make an Egyptian origin more probable. The 
text has been edited by Bouriant, James, Lods 
(1892), Harnack (1893); see Zahn, Ges. Kan. I. ii. 
p. 810ff. ; Salmon, Introduction to NT, Appendix 
(1894) p. 589 f. 

(4) Jerome in de Virr. Illustr. i. 5 mentions 
the Judicium among the apocryphal books which 
bear St. Peter’s name. Rufinus, in Symb. Apost. 
38, gives the Libri Ecclesiastict which belong to the 
NT as ‘libellus qui dicitur Pastoris siue Hermes, 
qui appellatur Due Vie uel Judicium Petri.’ 
It seems probable that Jerome and Rufinus have 
the same document in mind. Further, the whole 
list of books in Rufinus appears to be based upon 
the list given in the Festal Epistle of Athanasius, 
who couples together ‘the so-called Teaching of 
the Apostles and the Shepherd.’ It is probable 
that the Judicium Petri was a Latin document, 
in which Peter alone was represented as the 
speaker, corresponding to the Greek document ai 
Siararyal ai dia KaAjjmevros Kat Kavoves éxx\novaotixol 
Tay aylwy drocrdkwy. See Hilgenfeld, NT extra 
Can. Kec. iv. p. 111ff.; Salmon, Introduction p. 
554; Harnack, Die Lehre der zwolf Apostel p. 
193 ff. 

(5) An ‘Epistle of Peter to James’ is prefixed 
to the Clementine Homilies, and is thoroughly 
Ebionite in its teaching. 

IV. RECONSTRUCTION OF THE LATER HISTORY OF 
St, PETER.—Except the testimony of 1 Peter, we 
have in the NT no clear evidence as to the apostle’s 
movements after St. Paul’s notice in Gal 2. What 
evidence the NT supplies as to later times is 
negative. But the tradition of the Church and 
the statements of early writers, together with the 
evidence of 1 Peter, give a basis for conclusions 
which reach a very high degree of probability. 
An endeavour will now be made to interpret the 
evidence as to the three following points—(1) St. 
Peter’s visit to Rome; (2) the Simonian legend ; 
(3) the period which succeeded the ‘Council’ at 
Jerusalem. 

4. St. Peter’s visit to Rome.—Of those who deny 
that St. Peter visited Rome, Lipsius may be taken 
as the type. His interpretation of the evidence 
is given in his great work, Die Apokr. Apostelges- 
chichten It. ii. pp. 1-69 (1887), where he embodies 
the results of his previous investigations—Quedlen 
der rémischen Petrussage, arts. in Schenkel’s 
Bibellexikon, arts. in Jarhrb. f. protest. Theologie 
(1876). His theory is briefly as follows. The 
tradition of St. Peter’s presence at Rome takes 
two forms. The one brings St. Peter and St. 
Paul together at Rome; together they found the 
Church there, and together they suffer. The other 
represents St. Peter as the opponent of the false 
apostle, Simon Magus, who is St. Paul under a 
thin disguise ; as pursuing him from land to land 
and finally in Rome triumphing over him, and 
then dying a martyr’s seats The first form of 
the legend may be called the Petro-Pauline legend, 
the second the Simonian. Since the two agree in 
bringing the apostle to Rome, they cannot be in- 
dependent; and the question at once arises— Which 
is the original form? The Petro-Pauline legend 
corresponds to the Gentile view of the relation of 
the two apostles: they are friends and fellow- 


workers. The Simonian legend answers to the 
Jewish conception, according to which St. Paul is 
‘the enemy.’ Now the latter view is historically 
prior to the former. It follows, therefore, that the 
Simonian legend is the earlier, and that it is the 
parent of the Petro-Pauline tradition. The one 

istorical basis of the whole structure of romance 
is the visit of St. Paul to Rome. On this is built 
up the fabric of St. Peter’s visit to Rome; and, 
since the first builders were Ebionites, St. Paul 
becomes Simon Magus. This anti-Pauline legend 
is alone responsible for the tradition that Simon 
Magus taught in Rome, and further fixed the date 
of his arrival there under Claudius. For St. 
Peter went there after the twelve years’ of preach- 
ing at Jerusalem were over, and with his arrival 
that of his opponent was made to coincide. Such 
is the theory. It is open to attack from many 
quarters. It is blind to the many-sidedness and 
unanimity of early testimony, and in particular it 
is driven to explain away the evidence of Clement, 
while it rejects the authenticity of 1 Peter. On the 
other hand, it accounts for this general concurrence 
of witnesses by the hypothesis of a romance whose 
genesis was a complex and highly artificial process. 
But, in fact, Lipsius’ theory is really an offshoot of 
the Tiibingen theory of the apostolic age. The 
main trunk is now seen to be lifeless. The branch 
cannot but share its decay. 

The strength of the case for St. Peter’s visit 
to, and martyrdom at, Rome lies not only in the 
absence of any rival tradition, but also in the fact 
that many streams of evidence converge to this 
result. We have the evidence of official lists and 
documents of the Roman Church, which prove the 
strength of the tradition in later times, and which, 
at least in some cases, must rest on earlier docu- 
ments. The notice of the transference of the 
apostle’s body to a new resting-place in 258, and 
the words of Caius, show that the tradition was 
definite and unquestioned at Rome in the first 
half of the 38rd cent. The fact that Caius in the 
passage referred to is arguing with an Asiatic 
opponent, the evidence of the (Gnostic) Acts of 
Peter, the passages quoted from Origen, Clement 
of Alexandria, and Tertullian, show that at the same 
period the tradition was accepted in the Churches of 
Asia, of Alexandria, and of Carthage. The passage 
of Ireneus carries the evidence backward well 
within the 2nd cent., and is of special importance 
as coming from one who had visited Rome, whose 
list of Roman bishops suggests that he had had 
access to official documents, and who, through 
Polycarp, was in contact with the personal know- 
ledge of St. John and his companions. The testi- 
mony of Clement of Rome seems clear when his 
words are examined, while at the same time it 
is not definite and circumstantial enough to have 
created a legendary history. This concurrence of 
apparently independent testimony becomes much 
more impressive when it is remembered that the 
NT supplies nothing which could give rise to a 
legend that St. Peter visited Rome. On the con- 
trary, the narrative of the Acts and the notices in 
St. Paul’s later Epistles seem to make such a visit 
improbable. Moreover, the one clear statement 
as to place in 1 P literally interpreted becomes a 
conclusive argument that the apostle’s work in his 
later years lay in a region far from Rome. It is 
only when the words of 1 P 5% receive the less 
obvious, but in reality more natural, interpretation 
that they are seen to be a strong confirmation of 
the evidence of early writers. Thus the main 
pieces of evidence are independent and consistent. 
When combined they form a solid body of proof 
which is practically irresistible. 

But if St. Peter was martyred at Rome (apart 
from the indications of date in 1 P, on which see 
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following art.), there is no reason to question the 
belief that he suffered during the Neronian perse- 
cution. This is distinctly asserted by Tertullian ; 
it is presupposed in all forms of the Petrine Acts ; 
it is implied in Caius’ notice of the tomb on the 
Vatican ; it is the almost necessary inference from 
Clement’s words, 

Again, what was the length of his sojourn at 
Rome? The tradition of a 25 years’ episcopate is 
unhistorical. But that legend crystallized, while 
it exaggerated, the widespread belief that the 
apostle spent time enough at Rome to leave his 
mark upon the Church there. Such a tradition 
finds early expression in the language of Irenzus, 
of Dionysius of Corinth, probably also in the words 
of Ignatius. It is implied in the early accounts of 
the composition of St. Mark’s Gospel. 

To what reconstruction of the history does the 
evidence point? It seems impossible to suppose 
that St. Peter had already worked in Rome when 
St. Paul wrote the Ep. to the Romans (111 157%), 
or when at a later time he expressed his desire ‘ to 
see Rome’ (Ac 19”). Moreover, the account of St. 
Paul’s arrival in Rome (Ac 28"#-) seems to exclude 
the possibility of St. Peter's having been in the 
city at that time. Thus it seems certain St. Peter 
had not visited Rome when St. Paul’s captivity 
there began. The evidence of the Epistles of both 
the Pauline captivities is also negative. If St. 
Peter had been in the city when St. Paul wrote to 
the Philippians, and again to the Colossians and 
Philemon, his description in the one case of the 
fortunes of the gospel at Rome, and in the other 
of his own environment, could hardly have been un- 
influenced by the fact. We turn to the one Epistle 
of the oun captivity. If we accept the constant 
tradition of the Ghareh that St. Paul suffered in the 
Neronian persecution (i.e. shortly after July 64),2Ti 
can hardly be placed in the year 64; for the apostle 
seems to look forward to a winter not far distant 
(raxéws, mpd xeuvos, 4°71), It appears, therefore, 
that 2 Ti was written some two or three months 
before the winter of 63 closed the seas. The lan- 
guage of this Epistle (41°*-) shows that St. Peter was 
not in Rome when it was written. The supposition 
that he arrived in Rome for the first time after 
2 Ti was written hardly allows the time which the 
early patristic notices of his work there (see above) 
postulate. We are led, therefore, to the conclu- 
sion that St. Peter’s arrival at Rome must in all 
probability be placed after the last of the Epistles 
of St. Paul’s first captivity, and long enough before 
2 Ti to allow St. Peter to have left the city when 
that Epistle was written, after having worked 
there some considerable time. Early tradition, 
however, gives us one further clue to the time. 
The two apostles worked together. Now it is 
almost impossible to suppose that, after St. Paul 
had once taken the apostolic oversight of the 
Church’s work in Rome, St. Peter could, apart from 
St. Paul, have planned a visit there. But did the 
suggestion that he should come to Rome reach St. 
Peter from St. Paul himself? It is abundantly 
clear (1) that St. Paul’s mind was set on avert- 
ing any rupture between Jewish and Gentile 
Christians, and on welding them together in the one 
Church (Hort, Heclesia p. 281 ff.); (2) that in his 
view Rome was the key to the evangelization of 
the empire ; (3) that he was keenly alive in his 
own case to the importance of one who was the 
unique representative of one side of the Church’s 
work visiting now the Mother Church at Jeru- 
salem, now the Church in the capital of the 
empire ; (4) that the problem of reconciling the 
two great elements in the Church presented itself 
in a concrete form in Rome (Ph 1), and that in 
Rome he grasped, as even he had never done 
before, the greatness of the issues involved (Eph 


Qu_416), His evangelistic policy could find no 
truer or more practical expression than a request 
to St. Peter to visit Rome while he himself was 
still there. Such an invitation would be a fitting 
corollary of the Ep. to the Ephesians. If the 
Churches saw the Apostle of the Gentiles and the 
leader of the Apostles of the Circumcision taking 
counsel together and working together at Rome, 
they would learn the lesson of the unity of the 
Church as they could learn it in no other way. 
Moreover, St. Paul looked forward to his cap- 
tivity soon ending. Even if he were set at liberty, 
he was pledged to undertake distant journeys. 
Whatever, therefore, the issue might be, the 
Church in Rome would be deprived ‘of his im- 
mediate guidance; and as the far-reaching needs 
and opportunities of that Church pressed on 
him, he might well realize how manifold would 
be the gain resulting from the presence there of 
St. Peter. It is therefore a conjecture, but a con- 
jecture supported by no inconsiderable amount of 
indirect evidence, that St. Paul summoned St. 
Peter to Rome. It is possible that St. Mark, 
whom we know to have been the companion of 
St. Peter, was with St. Paul when he wrote to the 
Colossians as the messenger and the forerunner of 
St. Peter. Ifthis account of St. Peter’svisit to Rome 
is correct, it will follow that he arrived there 
towards the end of St. Paul’s first captivity, per- 
haps in the spring of 61. His absence from Rome 
when St. Paul wrote 2 Ti we may perhaps explain 
on the supposition that he had been summoned to 
Jerusalem in connexion with the death of St. 
James and the appointment of his successor.* He 
must have returned to Rome before July 64. 

2. The Simonian legend. —'The most probable 
account of its genesis is that it grew out of a 
mistaken identity (Salmon, art. ‘Simon Magus,’ 
in Dict. Chr. Biog. iv. p. 682 ff.). With the Simon 
of Ac 8 another Simon of Samaria was confused. 
This latter Simon was a Gnostic teacher, who prob- 
ably lived at the end of the lst cent. The confusion 
meets us as early as Justin Martyr, who, express- 
ing probably a general opinion, gave the latter 
Simon a kind of primacy among heretics. He 
either himself visited Rome or gained a reputation 
there through his followers. The strange blunder 
about the statue can hardly have been a private 
aberration of Justin’s, since it is found in the 
Gnostic Acts of Peter +—a document which seems to 
be quite independent of Justin’s influence. But 
when once Simon Magus had been promoted to 
the first place among heretics, it was natural that 
the conflict between him and the chief of the 
apostles, related in the Acts, should be prolonged 
into a drama of controversy, the earlier scenes of 
which were laid in the towns of Syria, while the 
final denouement was reserved for Rome, which 
both combatants were believed to have visited. 
In the development of the story considerations of 
time were boldly disregarded. On the one hand, 
the last scenes of the drama had to be enacted in 
the reign of Nero in order to connect them with 
the fact that St. Peter suffered under that emperor. 
On the other hand, it was natural to bring Simon 
to Rome not’so very long after the events recorded 
in the Acts—in the reign of Claudius (Justin, 
Apol. i. 26); and it seemed fitting that St. Peter 


* Kus. HE wi. xi.: were chy "laxdBov pacpruploey xoek Thy adrizce 
yevonivny wamow r75 “lepovoudr Adyos uutivel TAY aroorohay x, 
tay Tod xupion pallardy rods eicétsi 7H Biw Atimoutvous Ex) raudrd 
movteyoley ovveddeiy x 7.2. Eusebius places the death of St. 
James immediately before the siege of Jerusalem, according to 
the statement of Hegesippus (ap. HH u. xxiii. 18). Josephus 
(Ant. xx. ix. 1), however, puts it between the death of Festus 
and the arrival of Albinus. It seems that the latest date which 
can be assigned to Albinus’ entrance on his office is the summer 
of 62 (Schtrer, HJP t. ii. p. 188n.). 

+ Actus Petri x.: [Simon] me tantum suasit ut statuam illi 
ponerem, suscribtioni tali: ‘Simoni iuueni deo.’ 
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should go to Rome when the expiration of the 
twelve ep rotiee years set him free to leave Jeru- 
salem (Actus Petri v. ed. Lipsius p. 49). Some- 
what thus does it seem probable that the legend 
grew, and, as was natural, assumed somewhat 
different forms—e.g. Simon in the Clementines is 
rather the heretic, in the Petrine Acts the magi- 
cian. The final stage in the evolution of the story 
was reached when Simon was utilized by the 

Ebionites for a covert attack on St. Paul. 

3. The period which succeeded the Council at 
Jerusalem.—Setting aside, then, the Simonian 
legend as historically worthless, we are brought 
to the question—What is the probable account of 
St. Peter’s life after the events at Antioch related 
by St. Paul in Gal 2 (i.e. probably A.D. 50) and St. 
Peter’s arrival in Rome (i.e. probably A.D. 61). 
The absence of any trace of personal knowledge 
of the Churches in Asia Minor in the letter which 
the apostle addressed to them is a strong argu- 
ment that he had not visited those districts. 
Though the tradition which connects St. Peter 
with the Syrian Antioch, and makes him the 
organizer of the Church there, does not (apart 
from the Clementine literature) meet us before 
the time of Origen, yet in itself it is probable. 
St. Paul’s narrative in Gal 2 is too incidental and 
too little to St. Peter’s credit to have originated a 
legend. On the other hand, it is natural to sup- 

ose that the Clementine literature, especially if 
its birthplace was Syria, located the apostle’s con- 
flict with Simon in towns in which a still living 
tradition preserved the memory of St. Peter’s 
activity. e are most faithful to the suggestions 
of the somewhat scanty evidence if we suppose 
that, after he ceased to make Jerusalem his home, 

St. Peter laboured in the towns of Syria, and not 

improbably made the Syrian Antioch the centre of 

his work. i 

It may be useful to state probable results in a 
tabular form— 

A.D. 

29-35 Ministry at Jerusalem : towards the close of 
the period a visit to Samaria (Ac 8"), 

35-44 Close of the ministry at Jerusalem: a mis- 
sionary journey in which periods of some- 
what protracted residence at Lydda, Joppa, 
Cesarea, and probably other Syrian towns, 
had a place: somewhat frequent visits to 
Jerusalem (Ac 11, Gal 138, Ac 12°*-), 

44-61 Work in Syrian towns with Antioch as its 
centre: at least one visit to Jerusalem in 
49 (Ac 15”), but such visits few. 

61-64 Work at Rome, interrupted probably by a 
visit to Jerusalem (Eus. HH Il. x1.): 
martyrdom shortly after the fire at Rome 
in July 64. 


LITERATURE.—See at the end of the article on 2 Peter. 
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I. Transmission of the Text. 
II. Reception in the Church. 
. Use of the LXX, vocabulary, literary style. 
. The readers to whom the Epistle was primarily ad- 
dressed, and their circumstances. 
V. Authorship and date. 
. Occasion of Composition, the journey of Silvanus. 
. Summary of the Epistle. 
. Doctrine of the Epistle. 


I, TRANSMISSION OF THE TEXT.—Little need be 
said on this subject. For the authorities—MSS 
and Versions—see art. JUDE (EPISTLE OF) in vol. 
ii. p. 799. Two statements, however, with special 
reference to 1P must be added. (1) The Epistle 
is contained in the Syriac Vulgate (Peshitta) ; but 
there does not seem to be evidence as to any Old 
Syriac text. (2) Fragments of the Epistle are 
contained in the following Old Latin MSS —the 


prima among the books perfecte auctoritatis. 


Fleury palimpsest=h (1 P 47-54); the Munich 
fragments edited by Ziegler =q (189 220-37 410_514) . 
Cod. Bobiensis=s (1!-!2 2410; see Old Latin Biblical 
Texts, No. iv. pp. xx f., 46 ff.). As to Patristic 
evidence, citations from the Epistle are abundant, 
in Greek writers from the time of Polycarp on- 
wards; in Latin writers from that of Tertullian. 
pe cus critical problems are presented by the 
ext. 

Il. RECEPTION IN THE CHURCH.—It will be con- 
venient to trace the stream of evidence backwards. 
In all those catalogues of Canonical Books which 
belong to the 4th cent. and onwards, whether put 
forth by conciliar authority or found in the works 
of individual theologians, 1 P has a place. The 
only writer as to the favourableness of whose 
verdict there is any doubt is Theodore of Mop- 
suestia. In reference to him, Leontius of Byzan- 
tium (Migne, Pat. Gr. lxxxvi. 1365) states—airiy 
Te TOD weyddov laxdBouv Thy émiorohyy Kal ras é&fs Tov 
dddrAwy amoxnpirret KaOodixds. It seems probable (see 
Kihn, Theodor von Mopsuestia pp. 65 ff., 374 f.) 
that the language of Leontius is loose, and that 
nothing more is meant than that Theodore rejected 
James as well as the four Catholic Epistles—2 P, 
Jude, 1 and 2 Jn—which were not accepted by 
the Antiochene and the Syrian Churches. Of the 
grounds for this conclusion two may be mentioned. 
If Theodore had really rejected 1P and 1 Jn, 
the general Council of Constantinople (553) would 
not have failed to reckon this among the reasons 
for their condemnation of him. On the other hand, 
Junilius (Instit. regularia i. 6, 7), whose state- 
ments as to the Canon reflect the views of Theodore 
(Kihn, p. 358 ff.), reckons beats Petri ad gentes 
In 
the earlier half of the 4th cent. Eusebius includes 
this Epistle among the books ‘generally received’ 
(év duoroyounévas, HE Wi. xxv. 2). In the earlier pas- 
sage of the History (II. iii. 1) which deals with the 
Canon he makes the important statement—‘ this 
epistle the Fathers also of former days (ol rddau mpeo- 
Btrepo.) have quoted in their writings as indisput- 
ably authentic.’ The evidence of Eusebius as to 
the general acceptance of the Epistle is carried 
back something like a century in a passage from 
Origen’s Commentary on St. John, quoted by 
Eusebius (HE VI. xxv. 8)—Ilérpos ... lav émiorodyv 
dpmoNoyounévny xaradérourev. So far there has been 
no sign of divergence. 

We are now brought to the writers who repre- 
sent the great Churches of Christendom at the 
beginning of the 3rd and at the close of the 2nd cent, 
(1) Alexandria. Clement again and again quotes 
words from the Epistle as those of St. Peter. 
Thus Strom. iii. p. 562 ed. Potter, «cat 6 Iérpos & 
TH émioToAy TH Spoww Aéyer “Qore Thy wlorw vudv Kal 
édrlda elvar els Gedy ; 1b. iv. p. 622, 6 IL. &v rq émic- 
TAR poly ’Odyor dprt, el Séov, AumnOevres ; SO. with 
other formule of citation, Ped. i. p. 124, ii. pp. 
296, 303; Strom. iii. p. 544, iv. p. 584f. Moreover, 
Clement’s Hypotyposeis contained ‘short _exposi- 
tions’ of this as well as of the other Catholic Epistles 
and of the Epistle of Barnabas and the Apocalypse 
of Peter (Eus. HZ VI. xiv. 1; Photius, Biblioth. 109) ; 
and some at any rate of his comments on i P re- 
main translated and possibly edited by Cassiodorus 
(ef. Zahn, Forschungen iii. 133 ff.). (2) Carthage. 
Tertullian quotes and refers to the Epistle as the 
work of St. Peter. Thus de Orat. xx., ‘De modestia 
quidem cultus et ornatus aperta prescriptio est 
etiam Petri, cohibentis eodem ore, quia eodem 
spiritu, quo Paulus’ (1 P 3°, Ld fe 2°) ; Scorprace, 
xii., ‘Petrus quidem ad Ponticos, Quanta enim, 
inquit, gloria,’ etc. For other quotations and re- 
ferences see Ronsch, Das NT T ertullian’s pp- 
556-563. (3) South Gaul. Irenzeus, a witness to 
the traditions of Asia Minor, Rome, and South 
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Gaul, quotes the Epistle by name, iv. 9. 2 (ed. 
Massuet), ‘Et Petrus ait in epistola sua Quem non 
uidentes’...; iv. 16. 4f., ‘Propter hoe ait Do- 
minus (Mt 12° 56-2) . . . Et propter hoc Petrus 
ait Non uelamentum’...; v. 7. 2 [after 1 Co 
13°12 has been quoted, Iren. continues], ‘Hoc est 

uod et a Petro dictum est Quem cum non uideritis 

iligitis.’ For anonymous references see Zahn, 
Gesch. des NT Kanons i. 1, p. 303f. (4) Rome. 
When we turn to the Church of Rome we find the 
evidence very slight. Hippolytus om Dan. iv. 59 
(p. 336 ed. Bonwetsch) uses language derived from 
1 Co 2? and 1P 17? (els & Kat émriOumotow rére dyyedor 
mapaxtwat). The reference is clear, and the juxta- 
position with Pauline words shows that the phrase 
is jregarded as scriptural. But it is not a case of 
definite quotation. In the Muratorian Canon there 
is no mentionof 1P. Itseems, however, inconceiv- 
able that a document in which, e.g., the Epistle of 
Jude and a (supposed) letter of St. Paul to the 
Laodiceans find a place, should know nothing of 
an Epistle so widely accepted as 1 P, especially if 
Zahn’s view is correct that the African Church 
received its NT from Rome (Ges. Kan. i. 1, p. 25f.). 
The character of the fragment makes it quite 
possible that the apparent omission is due to the 
carelessness of a translator or of a scribe. But two 
other suggestions deserve consideration. (a) There 
is no formal mention of 1 Jn; but the opening 
words of the Epistle are cited in the passage of 
the fragment eid deals with St. John’s Gospel. 
It is probable, therefore, that the author of the 
Canon considered. it unnecessary separately to 
mention an Epistle to which he had already in- 
cidentally referred. It is likely enough that 1 P 
5 was quoted in connexion with St. Mark’s Gos- 
pel and its relation to St. Peter’s preaching, with 
which the first sentence of the extant fragment 
appears to deal (see art. MARK). (0) Zahn (Ges. 
Kan. ii. 1, p. 110 n.) conjectures that a word and a 
line have fallen out in a later passage of the frag- 
ment, which he would restore thus: ‘Apocalypsi(n) 
etiam Johannis et Petri [unam] tantum recipimus 
{epistulam ; fertur etiam altera, ] ain quidam ex 
nostris legi in ecclesia nolunt.’ In any case, the 
Muratorian fragment being what it is, it is un- 
reasonable to deduce rejection or ignorance of 1 P 
from its apparent silence. 

The remains of the literature of the 2nd cent. 
supply abundant evidence of the influence of the 
language of the Epistle on persons widely separ- 
ated from each other. (i.) Martyrdoms. In the 
Acts of the Scillitan Martyrs (Robinson, The 
Passion of St. Perpetua p. 106 ft.) who suffered 
at Carthage in A.D. 180, we find the words, ‘ Do- 
nata dixit: Honorem Ceesari quasi Cesari; timorem 
autem Deo,’—words which are closer to 1 P 2!” than 
to Ro 13’, Again, in the Letter of the Churches of 
Lyons and Vienne (A.D. 177), preserved in Eus. HE 
v.i.f., there is an echo of 1 P5°in the words érazetp- 
ouv éaurovs vd Thy Kparaay xelpa, Up Fs ixavds vov 
elow vWadmevor (11. 5); of 1P 58 in Hon Soxdv 6 did- 
Bodos karatemwxévat (i. 25), and in ods mpérepov wero 
[6 Onp] Kkaramremuxévat (li. 6). (ii.) Apologists. The 
language of Theophilus, ad Autolycwm ii. 34, rov 
dé momnTny . . . Tov Owy . . . AOerodow, TeOduevor 
Obyuacw paralors dia mAdvns marporapaddérov . 
ot [ot mpodijrac] Kal édldatay dréxecOar dd THs dbe- 
uutrov eldwrodarpeias, recalls 1P 2" 138 43, When 
Justin Martyr, Dial. 103, dealing with Ps 2233, 
suggests the alternative interpretation —7 Néovra 
Tov wpuduevoy én’ avrdv éeye Tov OidBo\0v—he prob- 
ably has in mind 1 P 58, (iii.) Heretics. There 
is some evidence that the Gnostic sects, who early 
broke away from the Catholic Church, were 
familiar with the Epistle—(a) the Marcosians (re- 
presentatives of the Western school of the Valen- 
tinians), whose actual words Irenzeus (I. 18. 3) 


seems to be reproducing, Thy Tis KiBwrod dé oiko- 
voutay... f OKTO dvOpwrrot SvecbOnoay, pavepwrarda 
dace Thy cwripov dydodda pnview (1 P 3%); (8) the 
Eastern Valentinians, according to Clem. Alex., 
Excerpta eax Scriptis Theodoti 1xxxvi., ob cuvecofhOov 
els Ta Hroacpéva dryaba, els & emcOupodory dyyedou 
mapaxtyas(1 P 1); (y) Basilides, according to Clem. 
Alex. Strom. iv. p. 600, ude NocSopotpevor ws 6 poxos 
# 6 poveds, GAA bre Xprariavol mepuxédres (1 P Aree 
(iv.) Ep. to Diognetus ix., adrds Tas querépas ouap- 
rlas dvedééaro, aitos Tov tdvoy vidv amédoro AUTpov Umrep 
quav. . . Tov Sikaoy veep Tay ddlkwv ; cf. 1 P 2% 37°. 
(v.) Hermas, Vis. IV. iii. 4, dorep yap 76 xpualov SoKiud- 
ferat did To rupos kK. eUxpnarov ylverat, obrws Kal byuels 
k.7.r.; ef. 1 P 1’, but see also Pr 17%, Sir 2°. Again, 
Vis. Il. xi. 3, IV. ii. 4, 5 (émiplyare Tas pepluvas buoy 
él rov kvpiov); cf. 1 P 5’, but more probably Ps 54 
(55) 2 is the source. Thus the references to 1 P in 
Hermas are very doubtful. (vi.) Barnabas, xvi. 10, 
Touré éoriw mvevparikods vads olkodomovmevos TH Kuply ; 
ef. 1P 2%. (vii.) Didaché i. 4, dméyou r&v capKikay 
kal cwuarikav émidumarv; cf. 1 P 2", (viii.) Papias. 
Eusebius, H# Ill. xxxix. 16, tells us of Papias— 
Kéxpnrat 6’ abros wapruplas dard THs "Iwdvvou_mporépas 
émisro\fs Kal dad ris Ilérpov duolws. Since Eusebius 
(HE tv. xiv. 9) uses similar language as to Polycarp 
(see below), we cannot infer from this notice that 
Papias did more than silently adopt Petrine ex- 
pressions. It must, however, be remembered that 
the character of Papias’ Hxpositions differed widely 
from that of Polycarp’s £pistle. The latter is 
hortatory. The former dealt largely with matters 
of history and tradition. Thus Papias’ use of 1 P 
is likely to have been of such a kind as to necessi- 
tate an explicit reference to the Epistle. These a 
priori considerations are confirmed by an examina- 
tion of Eusebius’ words elsewhere. In H/#II. xv. 2, 
Eusebius, giving an account of the composition of 
St. Mark’s Gospel, mentions a story (¢act) that St. 
Peter SpErores of the evangelist’s action, and gave 
his authority to the Gospel. He then parentheti- 
cally gives his authorities—‘ Clement in the sixth 
book of the Hypotyposeis has recorded the story ; 
and, further, the bishop of Hierapolis, by name 
Papias, confirms his testimony ’—and at once pro- 
ceeds (in the oratio obliqua): rod 5¢ Mdpxou uvnpovevew 
Tov Ilérpov év 779 mporépa éemioTony, iv Kal cwvrdéae paciv 
én’ abrijs Pwuns, onualvew re Tovr’ atroy Thy rod Tpo- 
muxwrepov BaBvdava mpocermivra dia TovTwy ’Acmdverar 
k.7.r. (1 P 5), From this somewhat confused pas- 
sage we learn that Eusebius found three points 
noted in the writings either of Clement or of 
Papias or of both—(1) the reference to Mark in 
1P; (2) the composition of 1P at Rome; (3) 
the allegorical use of the name Babylon in 1 P. 
Now, when we turn to the extant fragments of 
Clement's Hypotyposeis (ed. Potter p. 1007), we 
find that of these three points Clement mentions 
the former two and is silent as to the last. It 
appears, therefore, to be a just inference that in 
regard to this last Papias was Eusebius’ authority. 
Moreover, that Papias’ Expositions did contain a 
passage in which 1P 5% would naturally be 
appealed to, is certain from the words of Papias 
himself (ap. Eus. HE Ul. xxxix. 15)—otre yap 
HKovse ToD Kuplov [Mdpxos] ore rapnKoho’Onoev aire, 
torepov dé, ws pny, érpw—a passage which makes 
it clear that in the now lost portion of his work 
Papias gave a detailed account of Mark’s connexion 
with St. Peter. If, then, 1 P 5 was referred 
to in that earlier section of the Expositions in 
regard to Mark’s presence with St. Peter at Rome, 
it follows that Papias must have appealed to 
the Epistle, and therefore have recognized it, as 
the work of St. Peter. (ix.) Polycarp (c. A.D. 115). 
There is a long series of coincidences between 
Polycarp’s Epistle and 1 P—E£p. Polyc. i. els dy odk 
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tv toddot ériOumodow eloedOciy || 1 P 1822; ii, od 
avafwoapévor Tas dopvas || 13; ii, mucrevoayres els Tov 
éyelpavra Tov Kiptov iyudy Inoody Xpiorov éx vexpav Kal 
Odvra atte Sdéay || 122; ii, wh drodidbvres Kaxdv dyrl 
Kakov 7) Nodoplay dvTl ordoplas || 3°; Vv. waca émiOuula 
kara Tod mvevparos orpareveras || 24 (cf. Gal 57) ; vii. 
vnpovres mpds Tas evxds || 473 Vill. ds dvqveyKey uar 
Tas dmaprias TH ldly obuare émt Td Eddov, ds duapriay 
otk émolncev, ode edpéOn Soros ev TO orduate adrod... 
ToUTov yap Hulv Tov vroypaumor [sc. THs Vromovhs] €Onke 
6v’ éavrod || 274: 2% 21; x, fraternitatis amatores dili- 
gentes inuicem . . . omnes uobis inuicem subiecti 
estote, conuersationem uestram irreprehensibilem 
habentes in gentibus, ut ex bonis operibus uestris, 
ete. || 217 12 5° 2%, That Polycarp was thoroughly 
familiar with 1 P cannot be doubted. He doen 
not, however, preface any of its words and phrases 
which he weaves into his letter with any formula 
of citation, nor does he ever mention St. Peter’s 
name. Harnack (Die Chronologie, p. 463) therefore 
concludes that Polycarp did not regard the Epistle 
as the work of St. Peter, alleging that this Father 
deals differently with St. Paul, to whom he several 
times refers by name, and more than one of whose 
sayings he introduces with an eldéres dri, clearly 
marking it thereby as a quotation. But, on the 
other hand, itmay be urged—(1) that Polycarp uses, 
without any note of quotation, phrases derived 
from Clement’s Epistle and from the Epistles of 
his master St. John (ch. vii., cf. 1 Jn 4", 2 Jn7), as 
Harnack admits, and we must add phrases from 
the OT, the Acts, and from the Gospels; (2) that 
the phrase eldéres 87s in each case (chs. i. iv. v.; 
ef. ch. vi. eiSéres bre mdvres dperérar eopev daprias) 
introduces an epigrammatic, axiomatic statement 
(cf. Ro 5° 69, 1 Co 15°, 2Co 17 414 56, Gal 236, Eph 
6%, Ph 116, Col 3% 4'), while the phrases quoted 
from 1 P are rather of a hortatory type; (3) that 
Polycarp is writing to a Church which St. Paul 
founded and to which he addressed an Epistle, and 
that it is in reference to these facts that he men- 
tions St. Paul’s name (chs. iii. ix. xi.); that on the 
one occasion when he appeals directly to the 
authority of St. Paul’s writings (ch. xi., ‘sicut 
Paulus docet’), it is for a statement which is of 
the nature of a revelation—Sancti mundum iudi- 
cabunt (1 Co 6?). Further, Polycarp’s love for and 
familiarity with 1 P are a proof that he regarded 
the Epistle as a document of supreme interest and 
authority —a document which he had by heart ; 
they must be interpreted in the light of the fact 
that Irenzeus, his spiritual son, habitually refers to 
it as the letter of St. Peter. (x.) Clement of Rome, 
Vili. dreviowpev els Td alua ToD Xpiorod Kal yvOmev 
Os gorw rlusov 7@ warp airod || 1 P 1%; xxxvi. 
avabddre els TO Oavpacrdéy airod ds [so Codd. A C 
(om. avrod), 7d pas Syr., Clem. Alex.]; lix. 6: 06 
éxddecev Huds dd oxdrous els pas, dd ayvwolas eis 
érliyvwow «.T.r. || 1 P 2%, Again, Clement uses 
the Petrine word troypayyds in reference to vzo- 
porn (v.) and, after quoting Is 53, Ps 22, to Christ's 
humility (xvi.), cf. 1 P 22. Further, in 1 P 4% we 
have Pr 10” quoted in the form dydry kadvrre 
m\HO0s duapriav, a form approximating to the 
Hebrew but widely different from the LXX. The 
Petrine rendering is found in Clem. xlix. and in ‘the 
Ancient Homily’ (2Clem.) xvi. Again, Pr 3* («dpios 
brepnpavos avrirdooerat LXX, Heb. ‘ He’) is quoted 
in Ja 46, 1 P 55, in the form 6 Oeds vrepnddvors K.T.X. 
In this latter form the words are cited in Clem. xxx. 
(6e6s), Ign. Hph. v. (vrepnd. 6 Oeds dvrirdocerat), 

To sum up: 1 P is, with the single exception of 
1Jn, the only one among the Catholic Epistles 
‘of whose authority was never any doubt in the 
Church.’ No sooner did a theological literature 
(properly so called) spring up in the Church than 
this Epistle is quoted by name as the work of St. 
Peter. In the earliest Christian literature outside 


the NT (i.e. A.D. 90-190) it is second only to the 
Gospels and the Pauline Epistles in the extent of 
the influence which it exercised on the language 
and thoughts of writers widely separated from each 
other in place and in circumstances. The testi- 
mony which these writers bear to the Epistle is 
indirect, with one probable exception. There is 
good reason for thinking that Papias referred to it 
explicitly as the Epistle of St. Peter. The only 
natural interpretation of the facts—the early and 
wide influence of the Epistle on the one hand, on 
the other the consistent and unwavering attribu- 
tion of it to St. Peter on the part of all writers 
from Irenzeus’ time onward—is that from the first 
it was regarded as the work of that apostle. 

III. Usk oF THE LXX, VocABULARY, LITERARY 
STYLE.—(i.) The thought and language of 1 P are 
deeply influenced by the OT, and the writer uses 
the OT in the LXX version. It is not possible to 
draw an absolute line between direct quotations 
and instances of mere appropriation of LXX 
language. In the former category the following 
passages may be conveniently classed—16 (Lv 11% 
19? 207), 124 (Is 408), 25-8 (Ig 2816, Ps 117 [118], Is 
814), 29 (Is 432, Ex 19°F: || 2322 [cf. Mal 317], Hos 1° 8: 
QI (8)x 23 (25), 922 242. (Ts 53% 12.5), 310% (Ps 33 [34] 12M), 48 
(Pr 10), 438 (Pr 111), 55 (Pr 3%4). When these 
quotations are examined textually, it appears that 
(1) the writer quotes from memory, this conclusion 
being suggested by the number of small variations 
and adaptations (see especially 3°); (2) in one 
passage (2°) his reminiscence of the LXX is influ- 
enced by his remembrance of Ro 9* ; (3) there is 
some slight evidence for the conclusion that the 
LXX text familiar to him resembled that found in 
NAQ rather than that given by B (cf. von Soden, 
Hand-Comm. p. 113); see 2° (+én’ aire; but the 
addition may be due to Ro 9%), 2” (edpé0y déXos) ; 
but note, on the other hand, 3! (+é7c); (4) that in 
one passage (48) he either himself formulates, or 
(in view of Ja 5*°) more probably adopts, a revised 
translation of the Hebrew. 

Apart from quotations, however, the writer con- 
tinually weaves into his own language words and 
phrases which are (possibly unconscious) remini- 
scences of the LXX. 

Most phrases of this kind are indicated by the use of uncial 
type in WH. To these may be added—1?2 <ipaya xrnbur bein (Dn 398), 
113 dvelurkmevor. . . Tas dogius (Pr 2935), 119 dpevds &ecoros (0.9. 
Ex 2938), 24 srporepy dpesvor (Ps 33 [34], see Hort’s note), 224 oa 
chur wdrod ex) ro Zirov (Dt 2123), 313 ris 6 xaxdowy (Is 509), 56 
camevibnts... 0rd chy xpuraicy xeipe (Gn 169 and e.g. Job 3021), 
Aéwy dpuopevos (e.g. Ezk 2225), Moreover, the following words are 

robably derived from the LXX—évridixos, yuveintios, exiromes, 
[sparevpLce, HaTUMUPIELELY, HOTETIVELY, HANPOL, Mapolzle, OTS, FLpUTIS, 
favriopes, pores, ovvzpixev (Ps 49 [50]18), Again, not a few 
expressions suggest that the writer of the Epistle was acquainted 
with some books of the Apocrypha—deagerys (1 Mac twice, 
4 Mac four times, in abstract sense), «0éusros (2 Mac thrice, 
3 Mac once), ixicxores ~puxay (cf. Wis 16 31°), zriorns (Jth once, 
Sir once, 2 Mac thrice, 4 Mac twice), rpéyvwois (Jth twice), 
Sroypapejeos (2 Mac once). The three epithets “¢bapros, d&mi- 
ayros, copecepeyros (14) occur in Wisdom ; the combination ezfureiv 
z. t£epevvey (110) in 1 Mac 926, 

(ii.) A rough analysis of the vocabulary of the 
Epistle seems to reveal four main elements—(@) 
With one of these, that derived from the LXX, we 
have already dealt. (6) There is the obvious 
Christian element, examples of which are ¢u\a- 
deAgla (PidddeAgos), xdpioua. It is important to 
remember that, though St. Paul’s Epistles are the 
earliest evidence for the use of such words as these 
in a specifically Christian sense, it does not follow 
that their currency was due to him, or that a writer 
who so uses them is proved thereby to be a literary 
debtor to him. (c) There is a considerable number 
of words and expressions in the Epistle which do 
not occur elsewhere in the NT, and which may be 
briefly described as classical.* 

* For instances of verbal affinity with Philo see Salmon, 
Introduction ® p. 505f. 
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They are—dvayzacras (Plato), &véxvois (Philo, Plut., Strabo), 
éyrirordopev (Lcian., Plut.), eréverBas txsbupciv (Plato), &royev- 
éoOas (Herod.), &ré0eo1s (Plato, Arist. =‘laying up’), 6:0dv (Hom.), 
turronh (Strabo), txixcaAvypee (Menand.), civogavy/a (Xen., Arist. ; 
verb LXX twice), 60¢pav (Hom., Hes., Pind.), éra/fev (Herod., 
Thuc.), 6 xepednavdds ypoves, ratporepedores (Dion H., Diod., 
Inscriptions; cf. Deissmann, Newe Bibelstudien p. 94), xpobiuas 
(Herod., Aesch.); cf. also évyos (Plato, Arist., Polyb.) also in 
LXX, He 412, tanpet%erv (Xen., Dem., Arist.) found also in Lk 628, 

(d) We notice in this Epistle a remarkable series 
of words for which there seems to be no earlier or 
contemporary authority—d))orpioerioxomos, dmapdv- 
Twos, dvayevvay, dvekhadnTos, AmporwmohiyMTws, apTt- 
yévvnros (found, however, in Lucian), dpxeroluny 
(found, however, in 4 K 34(Symm.) Test. ww. Patri. 
Jud. 8), eykouBodcOa, mepiéxer ev ypady, meplOeots, 
mpouapTiperOar, obevodv, cuvmpecBirepos, Vrohimmrdvew 
(but in Dion. H.=‘to fail’). ‘ ; 

The vocabulary, then, of the writer is a full 
one, including as it does words representing the 
several strata of the language. The proportion of 
classical words is large ; so, too, is the list of words 
of which there is little or no independent attesta- 
tion. None, however, of those which come under 
the last head strikes the reader as affected or odd. 
Each is correctly formed. The meaning of all but 
a very few words (¢.g. éwepwrnua, addAoTproerloKoros) 
is at once clear. 

(ili.) The general style, like the vocabulary, shows 
that the writer within certain limits had a very 
considerable appreciation of, and power over, the 
characteristic usages of Greek. 

The sentences are naturally linked to each other, and are 
impeded, as a rule, by no special difficulties of construction. 
They rise at times into a simple grandeur (e.g. 13-9.17-21 221-25 
5610), Passing to matters of detail, we note a keen sense of the 
significance of order, rhythm, and balance in the arrangement of 
words—e.g. 117-21 211f. 221 (Satp budiv, duty) 42.12 65, Again, the 
letter is marked by a fulness and deliberateness of expression 
shown in (1) the writer’s love of putting a fact or a duty first 
negatively and then positively, see 114. 18.23 216 33. 9.21 42 52f. ; 
(2) the skilful use of epithets and adverbial expressions, e.g. 
15.18.22 22; (8) the expansion of a single idea by means of 
synonyms—14. 10f. 19 98.11. 25 34. 8. 15. 22 418 58.10, Passages where 
the use of allied but contrasted words adds force or delicacy to 
the language are 15 (cernpyytvyy . . . Gpoupovjeévous), 21 37 (cvvor- 
modyTes.. . cvvzAnpovopsos), 4810 (Eaurods .. ZAAHAaUS .. . Exutods), 
57 (chy pipivey budv... avre wires). The tensesare used with 
marked exactness, and their force is often brought out by 
contrast, 15 (rernpnutyny, Gpovpoupeévovs), 18 (idevres, dpavres), L1I1f 
(GdhAov, &xrexxrdgbn), 113 (avelwodkpsvor, vigovres), 219 (HArsmuevor, 
erenbévres), 217 (sieqouce (the abstract rule), dyar&re, gofeiobe, 
ziwere (the detailed fulfilment)), so also 213 (drerdynre), 218 31 
(iroraccouevos), 410 (Eran Bov, Siaxovodyres), 413 (yalpere, yupyre). 
Again, the use of contrasted prepositions is often full of meaning, 
12 (xurd, év, £15), 13 (ore, eis, dsc), 15 (Ev, eis; év, dsc), 121 (d1é, els), 
24 (Sx6, rope), 318 (wepi, vwép). The meaning of the opening 
paragraph—the fulfilment of the Divine purpose in relation to 
Messiah and the Gentiles—largely depends on the pregnant use 
of the preposition «/s (‘reserved for,’ ‘destined for’) in 15. 10.11, 
Again, it will be felt how much is involved in the double 
contrast between the plural and the singular in 42 eyvOparwy 
txiOvucios, UsrAnuars Oeov (cf. Heracleon ap. Origen in Joan. 
tom. xx. 24, roy dick Rorov or Exesy UEAntee KAA’ ixiOuuins ; Cf. also 53 
(ray xAnpwv . . . TOU roL~eviou)). 


It is interesting to contrast this Epistle with the 
Pauline Epistles in regard to the imagery used. 
The figures are drawn from the associations of 
birth, childhood, and family life (1% 14-17. 22 92), 
nomadic life (1}1" 24), temple and worship (2° 3%), 
building (2+), the fields and pastoral life (14 (?4) 58), 
military life (1° 2% 41), panting (27), working of 
metals (17 41). The writer differs from St. Paul in 
the lack of originality which his imagery shows— 
it is almost entirely derived from the OT: in the 
narrowness of its range: in its simplicity and 
brevity ; no metaphor is expanded or permitted to 
lead on to side issues. 

To sum up: the writer of the Epistle must have 
been a diligent student of the LXX, and was satu- 
rated with its language. In particular, it may be 
noted that his mind is constantly recurring to the 
Bk. of Proverbs. There is also reason for think- 
ing that he was acquainted with some books of the 
Apocrypha. The nature and range of his vocabu- 
lary shows that he had considerable knowledge of, 


and power over, the resources of the Greek lan- 
guage; and this conclusion is confirmed when we 
note the delicacy and accuracy of his perception in 
regard to the rhythmical arrangement of words, the 
use of synonyms, and the management of tenses, 
prepositions, etc. At the same time, there is no 
sign of any conscious effort after effect. We do 
not find here the trained rhetoric of the writer to 
the Hebrews, the impetuous, unstudied, eloquence 
of St. Paul, or the epigrammatic conciseness of St. 
James. Viewing the Epistle from a purely literary 
standpoint, we find its merit in the exact correspond- 
ence between its spirit and its form. The simple 
impressive language is the spontaneous expression 
of the writer’s tender persuasiveness and calm logic. 

IV. THE READERS TO WHOM THE EPISTLE WAS 
PRIMARILY ADDRESSED, AND THEIR CIRCUM- 
STANCES.—The Epistle is addressed to the Chris- 
tians in the four Roman provinces which together 
coincided with the region which bears the modern 
name of Asia Minor. It has, indeed, been lately 
urged (Deissmann, Bibelstudien p. 244) that no 
letter, properly so called, could be addressed to 
communities scattered over so vast a district; the 
circulation of such an Epistle, it is said, would have 
taken up many years of the life of the messenger. 
Such a position, however, leaves out of sight the 
wonderful facilities for travel which Rome had 
created throughout the empire, as well as the fact 
that in St. Paul we have aminstance of a Christian 
missionary who did plan and execute rapid tours 
of visitation over large districts (cf. e.g. Ac 15%—- 
16° 187# (ef. 191) 1972). Moreover, since the letter 
does not deal, as many of St. Paul’s Epistles do, 
with controversy or business, or with matters of 
pressing local or personal importance, there would 
be no need for the messenger to deliver it immedi- 
ately to all those to whom it was addressed. It 
would be sufficient if he communicated it to the 
several Churches in the provinces, as in the course 
of time he reached them. See also below, § 6. 

From the question of their home we turn to the 
problem of their past. Is the letter addressed to 
those who had been converted to Christ from 
Judaism or from heathenism? The opinion that 
its readers were Jews by birth was held (as we 
infer from his language about St. Peter’s travels) 
by Origen (quoted by Eus. H# ut. i.), by Didymus 
of Alexandria, by Eusebius (HZ Ut. iv. 2), and by 
the Greek Fathers generally. This consensus of 
ancient opinion was followed by many scholars 
between the Revival of Learning and the present 
century—Erasmus, Calvin, Grotius, and Bengel. 
Among critics of the last half century it has won 
the constant and earnest support of B. Weiss (e.g. 
Der petrinische Lehrbegriff, 1855, p. 99 ff. ; Introd. 
to NT, 1888, vol. ii. p. 137 ff., Eng. tr.), and recently 
of Kihl in his commentary in the Weiss-Meyer 
series. The two last mentioned scholars, it should 
be added, maintain their view as to the readers of 
the Epistle in close connexion with their conclusion 
as to the early date of the Epistle (see below). 
On the other hand, in ancient times Augustine (c. 
Faust. xxii. 89; Enarr. in Ps. 146 (147) 9) and 
Jerome (adv. Jovinian. 1%) held that the Epistle 
was addressed to Gentile Christians, though in de 
Virr, Illust.-1 the latter follows Origen in speak- 
ing of the apostle’s ‘preedicationem dispersionis 
eorum qui de circumcisione crediderant in Ponto’; 
and for this view recent critics of all schools have 
given a practically unanimous vote. 


_ A brief examination of Kiihl’s arguments will serve to bring 
into prominence some important points. (1) The word dia: 
oropis in the salutation, it is said, is decisive ; it must point to 

Jewish settlements’ (cf. Ja 11)—an argument which convinced 
ancient opinion. As against this interpretation no stress can 
be laid on the absence of the article before diecropéic ; for in 
such a formula as a salutation prefixed to a letter the article is 
frequently omitted. The following considerations, however, 
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seem to have decisive force on the other side. (a) In the clause 
itself the words zapex/dnwo: and dieoxopé are kindred to each 
other, both dealing primarily with the manner of man’s life on 
earth. Since the former is here used in a metaphorical sense 
(cf. 117 211), it would ‘be harsh to take the latter literally. 
(0) The opening and the close of the Epistle cannot be inter- 
preted independently of each other. There is an intentional 
correspondence between them. The phrase ixAexrois saup- 
Eexidnuos dieomopes in llanswers to 7% tv BuBvadvs cvvexrenxth 
in 518, The word diecropé and the name Bafvady (= Rome, see 
art. BABYLON IN NT and, both published since that art. was 
written, Hort, 1 Peter pp. 6, 167 ff., and Zahn, Hini. ii. p. 19 ff.) are 
both expressions taken from the vocabulary created by Jewish 
history and afterwards transferred to the Christian Church. 
(c) Elsewhere in the Epistle language primarily eppred to 
Israel is used of the Christian Church, see especially 29. (d) The 
Epistle itself supplies a comment on diacrope used metaphori- 
cally in 69 cH ty TG xoopw Kudy &deAgsTyT1; Compare Jn 1152, 
Didaché x. 5. These considerations further exclude Salmon’s 
suggestion (Introd.6 p. 442), that ‘the Epistle was written to 
members of the Roman Church whom Nero’s persecution had 
dispersed to seek safety in the provinces’—a suggestion which 
is also open to the objection that, while it is natural and 
intelligible to use a recognized term in a metaphorical sense, it 
cannot be said to be either natural or intelligible to give it a 
special application unless that application is explained or in 
some way indicated by the context. (2) The use of the OT 
without note of quotation in cases where the force of the words 
as proof depends on their recognition as derived from the OT, 
presupposes a familiarity with the OT which converts from 
heathenism would not possess. To this it may be replied— 
(a) that the Epistle contains no argumentative passage, and that 
a writer might well enforce an exhortation by an appeal to OT 
language which his readers would not fully appreciate ; more- 
over, it is not denied that in the Churches of Asia Minor there 
was an element of Jewish converts; (0) that the force of Kiihl’s 
argument depends almost entirely on his further supposition 
that the Epistle is addressed to recent converts (see below). 
(3) Ktihl adduces certain passages as proving the Jewish descent 
of those addressed. The words of Hosea quoted in 210 were 
originally spoken to Jews; it is natural, therefore, it is said, 
that St. Peter should re-apply them to the Jews. In 225 Kthl 
pleads that the correlative terms 77 rAavaevos and Exeorpugnte 
imply that those addressed had /apsed—an assertion not true 
of Gentiles. But Kuhl’s interpretation of both these passages 
assumes a general apostasy on the part of the Jews of the 
Dispersion, for which, in fact, we have not the slightest evi- 
dence. In Bees to 225, even if the idea of a return is pressed 
(but see Ac 1415 153. 19, 1 Th 19), the original relation of man to 
God may well have been in the apostle’s mind here as in 419 
(more xtiory ; Cf. e.g. Ac 17268., Col 120 dx dvaruardzte:). Again, 
in reference to 36, Kuhl argues that Gentile women would 
become Sarah’s children by conversion to Christ, and that there- 
fore of none but Jewish women could it be said that they 
became so ‘by well-doing.’ But, even if the common punctua- 
tion of the passage is adopted, the words may very well mean, 
‘whose children you (Gentile) women proved yourselves by well- 
doing’ (see Hort on 145, p. 71). There is, however, much to be 
said for making the clause ws Séppx .. . réxve a parenthesis, 
and taking eyalorootcas x.7.A. aS co-ordinate with vroreccs- 
EV be 
Od the other hand, there are passages of two kinds which 
only by repeated acts of exegetical violence can be construed 
as applicable to Jews. (1) Passages scattered throughout the 
Epistle dealing with the past moral condition of those addressed, 
114 (cf. Ac 1730, Gal 48, Eph 418), 118 (cf. Ro 121, Eph 417; on 
aatpoxrapxdorov see Hort’s note), 42-4 (for cz ym in an ethical 
sense see 1 Th 45, Eph 211 417; note also Zev/Covras—heathen 
neighbours would not wonder if Jews did not join in their 
idolatrous immoralities). (2) The opening paragraph (13-12), 
where the contrast between ‘us’ (writer and readers alike, 13) 
and ‘you’ (cf. Eph 112f), and still more the emphatic and remark- 
able language used about ‘you’ as persons for whom the bless- 
ings of the gospel were destined in God’s purpose, and whom 
they had at length reached (15.10.12, cf, 125), seem to imply 
the fundamental conception of the admission into the family of 
God of the long-excluded Gentiles (see Hort’s notes on 1-12). 
Further, the negative argument in this case is of considerable 
weight. The writer is silent on many topics on which almost 
inevitably he would have dwelt had he been speaking as a Jew 
to Jews. Then he does not, like St. James, draw out the moral 
teaching of the Law ; nor, like the writer to the Hebrews, does 
he concern himself with the spiritual interpretation of the 
ancient histories, and of the ritual of the old covenant. He 
never takes occasion by a reference to ‘the Fathers’ to allude to 
the glories of Israelitish ancestry and its manifold significance 
for a Christian Jew (see Ac 813.25 530 72.38 1317. 32 2214, He 11, 
cf. Ro 93f:). In short, the contrast between our Epistle (both in 
matter and manner) and those apostolic speeches and Epistles 
which are addressed to Jews, and, we may add, those parts of 
St. Paul’s Epistles in which he turns to the Jewish element in 
the Churches to which he writes, is by itself a cogent reason for 
rejecting the theory that the Epistle was primarily addressed to 
Jewish Christians. 


To sum up: the Acts supplies evidence that in 
many churches within the provinces enumerated 
in 1 P 1! there was a considerable Jewish element, 
and there is no reason for supposing that the other 


churches comprehended in the salutation differed 
from these in character. Such converts from 
Judaism would be especially alive to the meaning 
of the allusions to OT language so frequent in the 
Epistle. All considerations, however, point de- 
cisively to the conclusion that St. Peter had in his 
mind predominantly, though probably not exclu- 
sively, Gentile readers. 

We pass to the evidence supplied by the Epistle 
as to the more recent history and the present condi- 
tron of its readers. They owed their conversion to 
more than one evangelist (1). That they were 
newly-made converts is certainly not implied by 
the injunction ws dprvyévynra Bpédn 7d NoytKdv &doNov 
yada émimodjoare (22; cf. 1 Co 14%; Hermas, Sim. 
ix. 29); the habit of responding to their true 
spiritual instincts was a lifelong duty. And, on 
the contrary, there are indications that they had 
been Christians for some considerable time. St. 
Peter assumes that there were Christian presbyters 
in the communities addressed, and, moreover, that 
these elders were exposed to temptations arising 
from official routine, and from motives of sordid 
greed and of ambition—temptations which would 
hardly assail men watching over the first stages of 
the growth of infant churches. Further, the apostle 
implies that sufficient time has elapsed since his 
readers became Christians for them to have become 
a marked body among their heathen neighbours, 
and to have had experience of the difficulties and 
dangers inseparable from such a position. 

What was the nature of these perils? On our 
answer to this question depends our view as to the 
date of the Epistle, and consequently, to a large 
extent, as to its general character and meaning. 
Does the letter presuppose that its readers were 
the victims of a persecution organized or authorized 
by the State? And, if so, is there evidence that 
this persecution was of a kind unknown in the 
year A.D. 64? 

It will be convenient to consider the second of 
these two questions first. The passage on which 
the answer depends is 4%", and three points in 
regard to it claim attention. (a) In view of the 
evidence now available, it seems unreasonable to 
question St. Luke’s statement that ‘the disciples 
were first called Christians at Antioch’ shortly 
before the year A.D. 44, still more unreasonable to 
doubt its currency at Rome at least some little 
time before the Neronian persecution* (see Light- 
foot, Ignatius i. p. 400 ff.; Zahn, Hil. ii. p. 40 ff; 
also art. CHRISTIAN in vol. 1. p. 384 ff.). The name 
Christian, then, does not in itself suggest a date 
later than 64. (b) But ‘the Epistle seems to refer 
directly to the edict of Trajan, which has a place 
in Pliny’s correspondence, if the difficult word 
aNorptoericxoros points to the delator’ (Jiilicher, 
Hinl. p. 135; ef. Holtzmann, Hind. p. 494). But, 
even if the essential idea of delator were not absent 
from the word d)\dorpioericxoros, the passage itself 
refutes this view. For, since the first three 
offences are mentioned in the inverse order of 
their heinousness—murder, theft, ill-doing (on the 
last see Hort, p. 135f.)—the fourth place in the 
series could not be assigned to so vile an offence as 
that of the delator. Moreover, the # «ws before 
édorptoerloxomos, contrasted with the previous 
#... 4%, marks the transition to a different kind of 
offence. All the requirements of the passage are 
satisfied if we suppose that three Jegal offences are 


* Two possibilities must be borne in mind. (a) Luke does 
not say that the name Christian was first invented at this time, 
but that it was now first used of ‘the disciples.’ It may have 
been applied to the Jews at Antioch earlier, and thus it may be 
a part of the inheritance which passed to Christianity from 
Judaism, (b) It may haye been used of ‘the disciples’ inde- 
pendently at different places, especially if it was already applied 
to Jews. There is, however, nothing strange in a speedy im- 
portation of the nickname from the Syrian Antioch to Rome 
(cf. Juv. iii. 62). 
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spoken of, then a social fault. The word itself, 
when examined, confirms this view. It is best 
illustrated by Epictetus, Hncheir. iii. 22 (quoted 
by Zahn, inl. ii. p. 39), od yap 7a GNNbTpLa ToOdv- 
mpayywovet [t.e. the Cynic] éray 7a dvOpdmrwa émic- 
koTy, GANG Ta tdva, and Hor. Sat. ii. 3. 19, ‘aliena 
negotia curo Excussus propriis’—the former pas- 
sage being a protest against, the latter a playful 
pleading guilty to, the charge often brought 
against the philosophers of busying themselves with 
their neighbours’ concerns. The Christians, in their 
first zeal for the Divine law of purity and love, 
would be apt to be betrayed into an exasperating 
officiousness, into making a vain attempt to set 
the world around them to rights. Such a social 
indiscretion would not bring them within the law, 
but it would most surely involve them in much 
suffering—hence such apostolic precepts as Col 4°, 
Eph 5® (cf. 1 Th 44, 2 Th 34). The word d&dorpio- 
erickoros, then, appears to show that the word 
tmacxérw has a wider reference than to punishments 
inflicted by a magistrate (cf. 2%). (c) A distinction 
is drawn between the proceedings against Chris- 
tians under Nero in A.D. 64 and those which took 
place at a later time. In the earlier period, it is 
said, Christians suffered not as Christians but as 
those who were proved guilty of crime. In the 
later period the name Christian itself ensured con- 
demnation. No evidence, it is allowed, is extant 
as to the time when the earlier procedure gave 
place to the later. The transition had taken 
place before the correspondence of Trajan and 
Pliny ; it possibly took place as early as Vespasian’s 
reign. The language of 1 P 4'5, it is urged, pre- 
supposes the circumstances of the later period, 
when a Christian suffered as a Christian. But 
surely this conclusion is due to a confusion of 
thought. It is obviously true that such language 
could be used by a Christian teacher after, but it 
by no means follows that it could not be used 
before, the alleged change in the attitude of the 
State towards the Church. For even if it be 
granted that in the eyes of the law each Christian 
who suffered in Nero’s gardens suffered as a con- 
victed incendiary, yet in the eyes of his fellow- 
believers he suffered for Christ ; and when once the 
nickname Christian had become a current term, 
the phrase ‘to suffer as a Christian’ would become 
a natural synonym of the older phrases ‘ to suffer for 
Christ’ or ‘for the name of Christ’ (Mt 24°, Lk 217, 
INO GSMO? Ma? PARES, Ja IE), 

It is, moreover, open to serious question whether 
the evidence implies any essential difference be- 
tween the proceedings under Nero and those under, 
e.g., Trajan. All that we know of the Neronian 
persecution is derived from the somewhat rhetorical 
account in Tacitus (Ann. xv. 44), one brief sentence 
of Suetonius (Vero 16), and the allusion in Clement’s 
Epistle. To the present writer, the evidence seems 
to point clearly to the conclusion that in A.D. 64 at 
- Rome the Christians suffered legally for their re- 
ligion. The reasons for this view are briefly these: 
(1) It would have ill-suited Nero’s position to 
throw the blame of the great fire on persons who 
would have to be proved guilty of incendiarism 
before they were punished. We must surely con- 
clude that he adopted the simple and sensible 
plan of slaking the public thirst for vengeance by 
the dramatic punishment of an unpopular class of 
people on whom he could shift the odium of being 
the authors of the fire, but who could be legally 
condemned without more ado as the votaries of a 
religio wlicita. ‘The legal grounds for inter- 
ference were in existence from the first, and no 
special edict was needful’ (Harnack, Die Chronol. 
p. 454n.; ef. Lightfoot, Ignatius i. p. 11; West- 
cott’s Essay on ‘The Church and the World’ (in 
Epistles of St. John)). (2) The language of Tacitus 
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is quite consistent with, even if it does not require, 
this interpretation of the situation. | Thus, in re- 
gard to the clause ‘Primum correpti qui fatebantur, 
the whole context refutes the ‘idea that the con- 
fession was of incendiarism. The meaning can 
only be ‘fatebantur se esse Christianos.’ The 
admission of Christianity was the turning-point 
of their case. Again, in the following clause 
(‘Multitudo ingens haud perinde in crimine in- 
cendii quam odio humani generis conuicti sunt’) 
the word conwicti, which appears to imply judicial 
investigation of detailed criminal charges, is a 
conjecture for the MS reading coniuncti—a word 
which may justly be thought to be more in 
Tacitus’ manner than the prosaic conwicti. Nor 
can the phrase ‘odium humani generis’ be taken 
as naturally pointing to idlegal actions or conduct. 
It has a close parallel in the phrase which Tacitus 
uses in his description of the Jews (Hist. v. 5), 
aduersus omnes alios hostile odium. Jews and 
Christians would alike hold aloof from the social 
life of pagans ; they would alike rebuke by their 
conduct, if not by their words, the idolatries and 
the profligacies of their neighbours. If the Roman 
Christians used such words as we find in St. Paul’s 
Roman Epistle (e.g. Ro 138 2%), they might easily 
be represented as ‘haters of the human race.’ 
(3) The words of Suetonius (‘afflicti suppliciis 
Christiani, genus hominum superstitionis nouz ac 
malefice’) are most naturally interpreted as 
asserting that Christians suffered as Christians. 
Moreover, if Nero was the first to act on the 
essential illegality of their position, and so stamped 
Christianity as iulegal, the historian had a good 
reason for placing his notice of the fact among 
various police regulations. If, on the other hand, 
they were condemned not for their Christianity 
but for their criminal actions (real or supposed), 
there would be nothing new about the procedure— 
nothing to differentiate their case from that of 
criminals generally. (4) It is difficult to suppose 
that the engens multitudo (cf. rod mdH00s, Clem.), 
including, according to Clement, matrons and girls 
and slaves, were one and all convicted of criminal 
actions. Their condemnation as votaries of an 
illegal religion, especially in a time of excitement 
and panic, would be an easy and expeditious 
matter (cf. Tac. Ann. ii. 85; Suet. Claud. 25). 

So far, then, it appears (a) that the somewhat 
scanty evidence as to the Neronian persecution 
does not support the theory, that it differed 
essentially from later persecutions in regard to 
the method of procedure against the Christians ; 
(6) that, if such a difference were proved to exist, 
the language of 1 P would be as natural from the 
peu of a Christian teacher in the earlier as in the 
ater period. 

We are thus brought to the question—What was 
the nature of the sufferings to which those to 
whom the Epistle was addressed, like their fellow- 
Christians throughout the world (5°), were exposed? 
Were they the victims of a persecution directed by 
the State? ‘The clearest point,’ writes Dr. Hort 
(p. 1), ‘is that [the Epistle] was written during a 
time of rising persecution to men suffering under 
it’; and he suggests that this was either ‘the 
persecution begun by Nero, or a secondary per- 
secution arising from that,’ or a persecution 

eculiar to Asia Minor, ‘independent of any 
cnown persecution bearing an emperor’s name, 
and perhaps even a little earlier than Nero’s 
persecution’ (p. 3f.), adding that the language 
about the emperor and his officers (2) is in 
favour of the second of these two alternatives. 
‘The Christian congregations,’ says Jiilicher 
(Hint. p. 1385; cf. Harnack, Die Chronol. p. 453), 
‘and that throughout the whole world, have now 
to endure bitter suffering, to bear the fiery proving 
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of their faith (412)—a trial so bitter that now the 
end of all things cannot be far off (4" 1”) . . . The 
period of systematic persecutions has begun.’ On 
the other hand, Zahn (Hind. ii. p. 34) finds it hard 
to comprehend how a ‘ persecution of the Christian 
confession, regulated by the imperial power or by 
the magistracy, can be discovered in the Epistle.’ 
A decision between views so diametrically opposed 
can be arrived at only by an examination of the 
Epistle itself. The passages bearing on the ques- 
tion may be conveniently considered under the 
following heads :— 


(1) 47 (‘the end of all things is at hand’). This phrase is a 
commonplace with those (e.g. Jutlicher, Harnack) who insist 
that the Christians of Asia Minor were enduring the extreme 
bitterness of persecution. The context, however, gives no 
countenance at all to the supposition that the expectation of 
the end was connected in the writer’s mind with the cruelty of 
the Church’s sufferings. He draws from the expectation the 
lesson, not of patience but of devout sobriety—a duty dealt 
with also in the preceding context. 

(2) 16f 412f (two very kindred passages speaking of ‘the 
proving of faith’). The language in the former of these passages, 
an echo of Ja 12f, is quite general (29 roix/rors wetpucuois). In 
the other passage the word sépwois, derived from Pr 2721 (where 
it is parallel to dex/usov), emphasizes, not the intensity of the 
suffering but its testing and proving nature, and thus the 
English equivalent ‘the fiery trial’ (AV, RV), as commonly 
understood, suggests misleading associations.* It should be 
remembered that the Jocus classicus on raidefe in the NT (He 
127#-) ig addressed to men who had ‘not yet resisted unto 
blood.’ The words which follow about participation in ‘the 
sufferings of the Christ,’ while they imply the idea of trials 
endured for His sake, do not go beyond such passages as 2 Co 
15 410, Ph 129, Col 124 (cf. Ro 818, 2 Co 417), With these two 
passages may be associated 58f., where the devil is regarded as 
the author of suffering to the faithful, but where the point of 
the reference lies, not in the greatness of those sufferings but in 
the possibilities of spiritual declension which they involve. 

(3) 219f. 314.17 415.19 510. In this group of passages ‘ suffering’ 
for Christ’s sake is undoubtedly spoken of. But récyerv (cf. 
1 Th 214, 2 Th 15, Gal 34) is an inclusive word; in 220 it is a 
synonym of xoragiecbat. 

(4) 212 39.16 44.14. From these passages it appears that 
slanders and insults had a prominent place among these 
‘sufferings.’ 

(5) 31817, The form of these hypothetical sentences (sé 6 
ZOKWTOY » » ~ 5 HAA’ ci xual rdoyore [NO i reoyere], and Ei HiAm 
(not 0£Ag]3 cf. ef déoy 16) makes it clear that the writer regards 
suffering for Christ as no more than a possibility for at least 
some of those whom he is addressing. Such language is incon- 
sistent with the hypothesis that a general persecution, organized 
by the government, was raging fiercely. 

(6) 315 415f.. Both these passages are very frequently supposed 
to deal with the relation of Christians and Roman magistrates. 
But in neither case can this reference be sustained. On 415f see 
above. In 315 roo: cel xpos erodoylay ruvt} Ta witoUvts 2.7.2.) 
the word zayzi as well as the expression uer& xpai'rqros zal 
géGov show that the injunction deals with the general inter- 
course of the Christians with their pagan neighbours (cf. Col 
46 cis dei duus Ev) Exdotw &mwoxzplvecl at). 

(7) 213 The passage is an echo of St. Paul’s words in Ro 
131f, But in place of the general language of Ro (iZoucius 
Orepixoutans .. . wi ovous tLovolas . . . of épyovres) We have in 1 P 
aclear and detailed reference to the imperial government—‘ the 
emperor (GaciAsés),’ ‘provincial governors sent by him (aysuoves 
dy? wdrod xeurduevos).’ Moreover, St. Peter’s description of the 
purpose of the existing central government as being (on one side) 
the ‘commendation’ of ‘well-doers’ goes considerably beyond 
the earlier dictum of St. Paul (76 dyalby role, xl tles Exasov 
22 adrys); and this description he still further emphasizes by the 
explanation—‘ thus (i.e. in accordance with His xr/ois—the 
Divine institution of civil government) it is the will of God, 
that by well-doing men silence the ignorance of those who are 
senseless.’ To this passage must be added the other passages 
in the Epistle where the writer speaks in a tone of unwavering 
hopefulness as to the effect of &2yaOorolji on the heathen world 
(212 31.16), St. Paul wrote Ro 13 when he still regarded the 
Roman State as ‘the restraining power,’ and still looked to the 
Empire as the protector of the Church. That a Christian 
teacher, writing from Rome after Nero's attack on the Church 
to fellow-Christians in the provinces, should adopt St. Paul’s 
language, only making it more explicit and emphasizing its 
hopefulness, seems inconceivable. How impossible such a 
position at that time would have been, is clear when with the 
paragraph in 1 P we compare the symbolism of the Apocalypse 
—the beast and the harlot seated on the seven hills, ‘drunken 
with the blood of the saints, and with the blood of the martyrs 
of Jesus’ (Rey 176 9), 


To sum up: the passage last considered affords 
strong reason for thinking that the storm of the 


* Of. Didaché xvi. 5, rore He: 4 urlous reav cov pdawy eis chy ropwory 
ris doximacias, x0) cxavrEmobhoovrat Torro z7.r. The previous 
context speaks of the advent of the ‘ world-deceiver.’ 
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Neronian persecution had not as yet swept over 
the Church at Rome, and that no persecuting 
policy against the Church had been adopted by 
the Roman magistrates in Asia Minor. Not a 
word is found in the Epistle about men shedding 
their blood or laying down their lives for the 
gospel. None of the passages in any of the above 
groups, as we have seen, contains any reference to, 
or hint of, an organized persecution. But it needs 
only a little reflexion in the light of actual history 
to convince us how much of the keenest suffering 
the confession of Christ must have cost these 
Asiatic Christians, though the State had not as 
yet become their enemy. They were called upon 
to face violence, slander, the severance of social 
and family ties, worldly ruin. In the earliest 
days of their missionary activity St. Paul and 
Barnabas frankly told their converts—é.a mo\\dy 
Oripewy de? Nuds eloehOety els Thy Bacielay Tod Oeod 
(Ac 14"). Such tribulations were not confined to 
the Churches of Asia Minor. It was well that St. 
Peter, out of his wider experience at Rome* and 
elsewhere, should remind them that these suffer- 
ings were the lot of the Christian brotherhood 
everywhere (5°). 

V. AUTHORSHIP AND DATE.—It will be con- 
venient to preface the discussion of these questions 
with a tabular statement (founded on that given 
by Holtzmann, Hind. p. 318 ff.) of the different 
views held by representative critics. 

I. On the Assumption of the Authenticity of the Epistle: (1) 
c. 54 A.D. (before St. Paul’s sojourn at Ephesus)}—B. Weiss, 
Kuhl. (2) During the later period of St. Paul’s activity before his 
imprisonment—B. Briickner. (8) 59 or 60—Gloag. (4) ¢. 62 
(during St. Paul’s imprisonment at Rome)—Steiger, Guericke, 
Bleek, Wieseler. (5) Shortly before the Neronian persecution— 
Hofmann, Renan, F.C. Cook, Zahn. (6) c. 65 (or a little later)— 
e.g. Eichhorn, de Wette, Neander, Grimm, Huther, Sieffert, 
Ewald, Wiesinger, Usteri; probably the majority of English 
scholars, ¢.g. Plumptre, Salmon, Farrar, Sanday (apparently ; 
Expositor, June 1893, p. 411), Hort (not earlier than 62, prob- 
ably after Neronian persecution), Lightfoot (‘probably written 
not earlier than the summer of 64,’ Clement ii. p. 499). (7) 
70-80, Ramsay (who would assign 80 as the probable date, 
The Ch. and the Empire p. 279 ff.), Swete (preferring apparently 
the first half of the decade, St. Mark p. xviif.). 

Il. On the Assumption of the Spuriousness of the Epistle: (1) 
Under Domitian (81-96)—Scholten, von Soden (92-96), Harnack 
(83-93, but possibly one or even two decades earlier than 83, 
Die Chronol. p. 454), McGiffert (about 90). (2) Under Trajan 
(98-117)—Schwegler, Baur, Keim, Lipsius, Pfleiderer, Hausrath, 
W. Brickner, Hilgenfeld, S. Davidson, Jiilicher (about 100). 
(8) Under Hadrian (117-138)—Zeller. (4) 140-147—Volkmar. 


The difficulties involved in the theory that the 
Epistle is spurious may be conveniently considered 
first. They are many, and of various kinds. A close 
study of the document itself reveals no motive, 
theological, controversial, or historical, which ex- 
plains it as a forgery (cf. Harnack, Die Chronol. 
p. 456f.). It denounces no heresy. It supports no 
special system of doctrine. It contains no rules as 
to Church life or organization. Its references to 
the words and the life of Christ are unobtrusive. 
It presents no picture of any scene in St. Peter's 
earlier life, and does not connect itself with any 
of the stories current in the early Church about 
his later years. Why, moreover, should a forger, 
with all the world to choose from, select so strangely 
wide a district, four provinces, as the supposed des- 
tination of the letter, and why should he mention 
them in an order (on this supposition) so chaotic 
and so inexplicable? Why should he represent 
Silvanus as the amanuensis or the bearer of St. 
Peter’s letter, though in the Acts he nowhere 
appears as in any way connected with that 
apostle, but both in the Acts and in three Epistles 


* When St. Paul first arrived at Rome, the Jews at Rome tell 
him that they know that ‘everywhere this sect is spoken 
against’ (Ac 2822), The language of Tacitus (Ann. xv. 44) 
clearly implies that before the Neronian persecution Christians 
were regarded at Rome with feelings of hatred and horror— 
‘quos per flagitia inuisos uolgus Christianos appellabat .. - 
aduersus sontes et nouissima exempla meritos.’ 
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(1 and 2 Th, 2 Co) as the companion of St. Paul? 
Why, above all, should a forger give to Pauline 
thoughts and to Pauline language a prominent place 
in an Epistle bearing the name of St. Peter? 
These difficulties do not appear less formidable 
when we review the theories of those critics who 
have attempted to meet them. The Tiibingen 
school, indeed, had a clear and concise answer to 
the question why a Pauline element is found in a 
Petrine Epistle. The letter, in their view, is a 
Umonsschrift (see Holtzmann, inl. p. 316), 
celebrating the agreement of the two parties in 
the Church which bore the names of the two 
great apostles. ‘But that theory,’ to quote 
Harnack’s verdict (Die Chronol. p. 456, cf. p. 
vii ff.), ‘is admittedly profoundly shaken in general, 
and in particular it is refuted in its application to 
1 Peter.’ We turn at once to three recent theories. 

(a) Von Soden (Hand-Commentar zum NT iii. 2, 

. 117), putting the letter in the last four years of 

omitian’s reign, suggests that Silvanus was the 
author of the Epistle (5%): that, however, instead 
of speaking in his own name, he makes St. Peter, 
the glorious martyr (51), utter words of encourage- 
ment to Churches among which the apostle had 
himself once worked; that, conscious what judg- 
ment the apostle had formed of him, he ventures 
to add the testimony to himself microd ddekpod 
@s oylfouar; that he perhaps derived his right to 
speak in the apostle’s name from his own position 
as an dmécrodos (1 Th 2°) and a prophet (Ac 15%”). 
A theory burdened with such complicated improba- 
bilities hardly merits serious discussion. 

(6) Jiilicher (Hint. p. 134 ff.) holds that the letter 
was written about the year 100. In view of 5% 
and of the author’s familiarity with St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans, he conjectures that he 
was a Roman Christian. In spite of its obvious 
* catholic’ character, the lettér is addressed to the 
five provinces of Asia Minor; and Jiilicher finds 
an explanation of this fact in the supposition that 
the writer was a native of Asia Minor, and thus 
had a natural interest in the brethren of that 
region. He had, it is clear, an intimate knowledge 
of St. Paul’s writings; but, when he wanted to give 
an apostolic authority to his own words, he refrained 
from using the name of that apostle, partly from 
-motives of reverence and partly that he might not 
tear open again wounds which were now half 
healed. It is clear that this special view of the 
composition of the Epistle is open to all, or to 
nearly all, the objections mentioned above as 
generally valid against the supposition of its 
spuriousness. 

(c) Harnack (Chronol. p. 457 ff.) draws a distine- 
tion between the opening and closing sentences (11* 
54) and, on the other hand, the main body of the 
Epistle (13-5"),. The latter—whether originally a 
letter orjnot, there is no evidence to determine—is 
the work of ‘some prominent teacher and confessor, 
who, possibly writing from Rome, and, it may be, 
a prisoner there, was certainly so familiar with 
Pauline Christianity that he could move about 
within its area with perfect freedom.’* The date of 
this document, which to us is a fragment, lies be- 
tween 83-93, but may conceivably be some 20 years 
earlier. The opening and closing sentences, on the 
other hand, Harnack, modifying a suggestion first 
put forward by him in his edition of the Didaché 
(p. 106 n.), considers to have been added between 
A.D. 150 and 175. He further discovers resem- 
blances in style between these sentences and 
2 Peter, the earliest document in which our Epistle 
is quoted as the work of St. Peter, and indulges 
the suspicion that the clauses which now begin and 


* McGiffert (History of Christianity in the Apost. Age p. 599) 
conjectures that the writer of the Epistle was Barnabas. He 
accepts Harnack’s theory of interpolation. 


end 1 Peter are the work of the same author as 
2 Peter. 


Harnack (p. 458 ff.) urges that his view as to 11f 512f. is con- 
firmed by four arguments. (1) These sentences can without 
loss be removed from the document. But, on this principle, all 
Epistles might profitably be curtailed at both ends. (2) These 
sentences are poor in style, and present various difficulties. But 
it is only natural that the beginning and the close of a letter 
should be simple and plain in style, and Harnack’s objection to 
the phrase es draxoly xa) pryvtiowov alates "Inood Xporod (12) 
is due to a want of appreciation of the words (see below, p. 794). 
Further, the existence of ambiguities in those parts of a letter 
which deal with personal matters is often a strong proof of 
its authenticity. The writer of a letter assumes on the part 
of his correspondents a knowledge of personal facts, obvious 
enough at the time, but soon forgotten. Moreover, any gaps 
in such knowledge the bearer of a letter would be trusted 
to fill up. (3) The motive of such additions lay in a sense 
of the instructiveness of the document, and the feeling that 
words so full of edification must be apostolic. Phenomena 
not wholly dissimilar are found in connexion with other docu- 
ments—‘ Ephesians,’ Ep. Barnabas, the so-called Second Ep. of 
Clement. But the first assertion suggests no answer to the 
question why the fragment should be assigned to St. Peter and 
not rather to St. Paul, with whose writings it has obvious points 
of contact. In regard to the second assertion, the reply is 
obvious. The documents adduced fail as parallels, both in other 
respects and especially just in the crucial point, viz. the addi- 
tion to a document of sentences containing details geographical 
and personal, which are, as they stand, obscure, and are alto- 
gether lacking in picturesque precision. (4) Tradition favours 
the hypothesis. No writer before Irenzus quotes the letter as 
that of St. Peter. On the reception of the Epistle in the 
Church see above. p F 

Harnack’s hypothesis is open to serious objections, based 
on the internal evidence of the document itself and on exter- 
nal evidence. In the first place, what was the character of 
the document (i.e. 13-510)? It was not a treatise, for it is 
hortatory throughout. Was it, then, like the so-called Second 
Epistle of Clement, a homily? This is in the highest degree 
improbable, partly because of its close resemblances to St. Paul's 
Epistles, especially of the opening paragraph—elAcyyrés 6 Ueds 
xa merip x.r.a. (13)—to the opening paragraph of 2 Co and 
‘Ephesians’; partly because of the great variety of topics dealt 
with—a procedure natural in a letter, but ill-suited to a sermon ; 
partly because the language is general, and there is an absolute 
lack of any such reference to the immediate surroundings or the 
special circumstances of his hearers as we should expect in the 
words of a preacher; partly because the whole tone of the 
document produces the impression that the teacher is not face 
to face with those whom he is addressing—note especially the 
phrase xpecGuripous ody ty vuiv rapuxerd (51), If, then, the docu- 
ment was neither a treatise nor a homily, it must have been a 
letter ; and, if a letter, it must originally have included, if not 
some personal message, at least some form of salutation. We 
must therefore suppose either that the interpolator deliberately 
excised the original beginning or ending or both, or that the 
document came into his hands in a mutilated form. This last 
hypothesis, so far as the initial salutation is concerned, is highly 
improbable; for the first leaf of the MS must have contained 
much more of the letter than the customary brief words of 
salutation, and the paragraph which must have immediately 
followed the salutation (13#-) is extant. Inthe second place, the 
difficulties arising from the consideration of internal evidence 
are increased when external evidence is taken into account. 
The main body of the Epistle, as Harnack admits (p. 461f.), was 
known to Clement (probably), Polycarp, and Papias. The Epistle 
therefore must have been widely circulated before the time of 
the supposed interpolator. How are we to account, then, for 
these widely-circulated (uninterpolated) copies having disap- 
peared, leaving no posterity ; while all known MSS and versions, 
all MSS used by Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, Ireneus, and 
all other early writers who quote the Epistle as the work of St. 
Peter, must have descended from a single ancestor—the copy, 
that is, in which the additions at the beginning and the end 
were made about the middle of the 2nd cent.?* The improba- 
bilities involved in Harnack’s hypothesis are many and great. 
It is important, because it essentially belongs to a period of 
transition. It is the product, on the one hand, of the linger- 
ing influence of an older criticism, too thoroughly bent upon 
negative results to retain much delicacy of perception ; and, on 
the other hand, of a keen literary and spiritual sense of the 
significance of a writer’s matter and manner. His own words 
(p. 464 f.) are remarkable, and appropriately conclude this 
section: ‘If the hypothesis here brought forward should prove 
erroneous, I should more readily prevail upon myself to regard 
the improbable as possible and to claim the Epistle for Peter 
himself, than to suppose that a Pseudo-Petrus wrote our frag- 
ment as it now stands, from the first verse to the last, soon 
after A.D. 90, or even from ten to thirty years earlier. Such an 


* Harnack supposes interpolations not only in 1 P, but algo in 
Jude, the Pastoral Epistles, Mt, Jn (Die Chronologie pp. 468, 
485, 700, 679). The improbability of such a hypothesis in the 
case of a single document, as pointed out above, is very great. 
The improbability of the same improbable series of events having 
taken place in the case of six separate documents is infinite. 
The argument is well put by Dom Butler in the Dublin Review 
for Jan. 1899, p. 13 ff, 
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assumption is, in my opinion, weighed down by insuperable 
difficulties.’ 

We proceed, then, to examine the objections 
urged against the view that the salutation is 
original and veracious, and that the Epistle was 
written by St. Peter. The chief of these are five 
in number— 

(1) The references to persecution are of such a 
kind as to imply a date which lies outside the prob- 
able, if not the possible, limits of St. Peter’s life. 
This objection has been (p. 783 ff.) considered. 

(2) St. Peter was a Jew of lowly origin, and 
Papias speaks of Mark as his épunvevrjs. The 
Epistle, on the other hand, is written in good Greek, 
and the writer was thoroughly familiar with the 
LXX (so, ¢.g., Jiilicher, Hind. p. 132f.). The facts 
alleged as to the Epistle are undisputed (see above, 
p. 781f.). Are they incompatible with St. Peter’s 
authorship? In Galilee, with its Greek towns such 
as Gadara (Jos. Ant. XVII. xi. 4, BJ I. vi. 3), there 
was so considerable an element of Greek life that, 
even when St. Peter became a follower of Christ, 
it is unlikely (to say the least) that he was wholly 
ignorant of colloquial Greek (Mayor, St. James 
pp. xli, ecix ; Abbott, Essays on the Original Texts 
of the Old and New Testaments p. 162 ff. ; Zahn, 
Hinl. i. p. 28 f.). We may reverently suppose that 
our Lord, when He chose the apostle as ‘ the rock 
on which He would build His Church,’ discerned 
in him intellectual as well as spiritual gifts which 
fitted him for his destined work. In Jerusalem, 
after the Ascension, St. Peter had much intercourse 
with Hellenistic Jews. His departure from Pales- 
tine can have been no sudden step; and it would 
be strange if he did not prepare himself for the 
work which lay before him by using opportunities, 
which certainly were within his reach, of increasing 
whatever knowledge he already had of the lingua 
franca of the Roman world. Mark was known in 
the early Church as ‘the interpreter of Peter,’ 
probably because he assisted the apostle in his first 
attempts to address Greek-speaking people. Greek 
must have been the vehicle of communication with 
Cornelius, and not improbably with the Jews of 
the Dispersion on the Day of Pentecost. We may 
conjecture that Mark was one of ‘the brethren’ 
who accompanied St. Peter from Joppa (Ac 10*), 
and that he helped him in speaking to the Roman 
centurion and his household. It may well be that 
Mark ‘the interpreter’ read with the apostle some 
Greek literature, and especially the LXX, of which 
it is not impossible that he had gained some know- 
ledge in his home at Bethsaida. At any rate the 
years which St. Peter spent in missionary work 
outside the borders of the Holy Land, specially, 
we may add with great probability, in the Syrian 
Antioch and its neighbourhood (see above), cannot 
but have given him a familiarity with Greek 
sufficient to enable him to write a letter in Greek, 
even if he still had to trust Mark ‘the inter- 
preter’ to prune away in it any solecism of which 
he might still be guilty. The Epistle of St. Peter, 
it must be remembered, is no isolated phenomenon 
in the apostolic age. One who accepts the Epistles 
of St. James and St. Jude as genuine is entitled 
to point to them as a proof that even Jews who, so 
far as it appears, did not extend their labours be- 
yond Jerusalem, could acquire a good Greek style. 

(3) If the Epistle was written from Rome, its 
silence about the death of St. Paul, if his martyr- 
dom was recent, or, if St. Paul was then at Rome, 
the absence of any message from him or news 
about him, is said to be inexplicable (cf. von Soden 
p. 115). The subject will come before us again. 
For the present, it is sufficient to say that the 
bearer of the letter—such as Silvanus appears to 
have been—might well be entrusted with personal 
news (Hort p. 6). 
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(4) It is alleged that we do not find in the 
Epistle much which we should expect to find in a 
letter of St. Peter, the chief of the Lord’s personal 
followers; that it shows no sign of a vivid re. 
membrance either of Christ’s life or of His teaching 
(von Soden p. 115; Jiilicher p. 184; Harnack p. 
451). We cannot, then, place the Epistle after St. 
Paul’s Epistles and suppose it to be the work of 
St. Peter, unless we admit, according to Jiilicher’s 
view, that ‘ Paul had exercised on Peter a greater 
influence than Jesus.’ The discussion of this ob- 
jection falls under two heads. (a) The Lord’s life. 
Silence as to the facts of the Lord’s life and 
ministry, strange to us in the case of one who re- 
membered details the knowledge of which would 
have been of priceless value to later generations, is 
not a phenomenon peculiar to 1 Peter. From the 
Books of the NT other than the Gospels hardly a 
hint as to the events of our Lord’s earthly life 
can be gathered. In the speeches recorded in the 
Acts, if we may assume that they represent with 
substantial accuracy the apostle’s earlier teaching, 
St. Peter refers once to the Lord’s baptism (10%, 
cf, 172 427) and twice to His miracles (22 10%), but to 
nothing else before the Passion. The facts of the 
NT then point to the conclusion that in their public 
teaching, whether oral or written, the apostles con- 
centrated attention on the great momenta of the 
Lord’s ‘manifestation ’—His sufferings and death, 
His resurrection and exaltation. While, however, 
there is in the Epistle nothing biographical or 
autobiographical, there are unobtrusive indications 
that its author was an eye-witness of the Lord’s 
life. In 18 (dy odk« iddvres ayarare) a return to the 
first person plural (v.’) would have been quite 
natural hadthe writer been one who had not seen 
the Lord. The words gain greatly in force and 
tenderness if they are the words of a disciple who 
loved One whom he had seen (Jn 21)*'), and who 
welcomes to a fellowship in his love for Christ those 
who had not seen. Again, when in 5! the writer 
speaks of himself as 6 cuwvmpecBvrepos x. wdprus T&v 
Tov Xpictod} madyjudrwv, the description is almost 
pointless unless it implies that he bears witness to 
what he himself had seen (contrast 4). The whole 
clause is clearly intended to justify the authority 
with which the writer addresses ‘the elders.’ He 
shared their position as elders, and therefore knows 
their difficulties. He is a witness to the very 
events which form their Gospel, and therefore has 
a unique claim to be heard. The full significance 
of the clause is seen only when it is compared with 
(i.) the commands addressed to the eleven, Jn 15”, 
Lk 2447, Ac 18; (ii.) St. John’s words in Jn 19* (cf. 
2174), 1 Jn 1™ 414; (iii.) St. Peter’s words as re- 
corded in Ac 121 282 315 420 532 109; and when, on the 
other hand, we mark the entire absence in St. 
Paul’s Epistles of any similar expression, and that 
in passages where he is insisting on his apostolic 
authority (e.g. 2 Co 101-12, Gal 1). The nearest 
parallels in St. Paul—1 Co 9! 15% 5, ef. Ac 2275 2618 
—serve to bring out into sharper relief the dis- 
tinctiveness of the Petrine phrase (cf. Ac 13%"), 
An instance of this waprupia is found in 2%—a 
reminiscence of the arrest, and of what St. Peter 
saw as he lingered in the high priest’s vestibule. 
In this connexion the force of the imperfects is not 
to be overlooked. They give not the summary 
statement of the historian, but the vivid remem- 
brance of the eye-witness. Again, in the phrase 
dd\MAros Thy Tarewoppoctynv eyKouBdoacbe (5°), the 
picturesque word éyxouBdcacbe gathers up the de- 
tails of the scene related in Jn 13** and its lessons. 
(0) The Lord’s teaching. The following are the 
chief coincidences between 1 P and sayings of our 
Lord: (a) recorded in the Synoptic Gospels—1 P 1* 
| Mt 5° 25% 6%; 16849) Mt 52; 1 Lk 10%; 12 
|| Lk 24% 44; 119) Lk 12% 2194; 17 || Mt 6? Lk Tes 
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2? || Mt 1874 1914 Lk 1817; 24 (apocepx.) || Mt 1178 (cf. 
Jn 697727) 2° Mit 1618527 (Ps 11824) Mb 21% 212 
(cf. 336) || Mt 536; 215-17 || Mt 2921 ; 971 (éraxon.) || e.g. 
Mt 10° *; 25 (cf. 419) || Lk 234; 27 |] e.g. Mt 9°° Lk 
eyo Sey be Gg BES [fie IO! Ps BSN Mie Glo See 
| Mt 10768 ; 316 || Lk 678; 47 (cf. 58) || Mt 244 2518 264 
Lk 12°7 2134; 434) Mt 5" 429 (a, xrlor7) || Mt 62%; 5} 
| Lk 2477 (Ac 18) Mt 19% Lk 29768. 58 || Mt 2075! ; 
58 || Mt 23; (8) recorded in St. John—l P 1*?3 || 
Jn 33; 18 |] 202%; 129 924 | 12% 36, 122 ) 1Q8% 1512, 99 
\| $12 1246; 2% (Gentiles) |] 104+ 14.16, 52 4 | 2116- 17 (note 
7a dpyla wou), It has been already noticed that St. 
Peter’s imagery differs from that of St. Paul (see 
above, p. 782). It may further be remarked that 
all his metaphors (except those of painting and 
working in metals) find parallels in the Lord’s 
sayings. In estimating the force of the list of 
parallels given above, two points must be borne in 
mind: (1) We are not here dealing with a question 
of literary indebtedness. For us the sayings of 
Christ are preserved in the literature of the Greek 
Gospels. One who heard them uttered in the 
original Aramaic would reproduce them, when 
writing in Greek, in a form peculiar to himself. 
Hence verbal similarity to the Gospels is not a 
measure of real coincidence. (2) The Gospels do 
not give us an exhaustive collection of our Lord’s 
sayings. Hence, in the case of a document which 
claims to be the work of an apostle, the Gospels 
are an imperfect criterion of indebtedness to the 
Lord’s teaching. Yet, judging the influence of our 
Lord’s sayings on the writer of 1 P by the admittedly 
imperfect standard of the written Gospels, it is 
not too much to say that his mind is saturated 
with the words of Christ, and that, in dealing with 
questions and circumstances very different from 
those which called forth the Lord’s teaching, he in- 
stinctively turns to the substance and to the words 
of that teaching as bearing upon the actual needs 
of the present. St. Paul was certainly acquainted 
with the Lord’s teaching (see, ¢.g., 1 Co 7°), whether 
in an oral or in some written form; but the whole 
literature of his Epistles supplies a list of coin- 
cidences with the Gospels fewer in number and 
far less close than this one Epistle. Apart from 
the Johannine Epistles, the only parallel in this 
respect to 1 P is the Epistle of James. 

(5) The objection against the Petrine authorship 
of our Epistle on which recent critics have laid 
most stress is its affinity in doctrine, thought, 
and language with the Pauline Epistles. Jiilicher 
(p. 1383) brings out three points as to the relation 
of 1P to the Pauline literature. (i.) There is 
nothing un-Pauline in it. (ii.) In regard to his 
conception of Christ, of the saving efficacy of His 
death, of faith and regeneration, the writer of 1 P 
breathes the Pauline spirit even as he uses the 
Pauline formulas (¢.9. éy Xpiores 316 51: 14, Swororedy 
318, droxd\uyis and dmroxah’mrecOu six times, his 
favourite word dvacrpogy). (iii.) There are many 
similarities between 1 P and the Pauline Epistles, 
especially Ro and Eph, which cannot be acci- 
dental ; the ascription of Eph and 1 P to the same 
author is a proposition which has been seriously 
maintained.+ This whole position has the ap- 
proval of Harnack (Die Chronol. p. 451 {f.). But 
the words of the latter in maintaining it give 
expression to significant admissions. ‘The author,’ 
he writes (p. 452), ‘is completely determined by 
the spirit of Pauline Christianity. But this de- 
termination is united with such independence and 
freedom in regard to religious thought and teach- 
ing within the limits of this Paulinism, that the 
assumption is an obvious one that Paul himself is 


* Outside the Gospels, Rev 144 is the only passage in NT, 
except 1 P 221, where ‘to follow’ is used in this connexion. 

t This is the conclusion of Sieffert (Zeitschrift f. wissensch. 
Theol. 1881, pp. 178 ff., 332 ff.). 


the author of the document.’ And again (p. 364 n.), 
‘Were it not for the dependence [of 1 P] on the 
Pauline Epistles, I might perhaps allow myself to 
maintain its genuineness: that dependence, how- 
ever, is not accidental, but is of the essence of the 
Epistle.’ ete ae 

It will be best to clear the ground by indicating 
the affinities between 1 P and the Epistles of the 
NT.—(i.) Romans, (ii.) Ephesians, (ili.) other 
Pauline Epistles, (iv.) James. _(1.) ftomans, 1P 
14 1225 127 |) 2-32; 12f | 167%; 1411] 424 12? |] 12%; 
95 \| 1A 9 98 || Q82F- s lsh. \| BEY gp 924 \| (eB Bet. \| 
129-18 (ef. 1 Th 5%); 328 |] 6%; 371 || 64 (cf. Col 2”) ; 
322 \ 8% ; qit. l 62-1 ; 48 \| lift. [32h lot. \| 123-8 3 4B 
(cf. 5%) || 817; 427 || 101% (Is 652); 5} || 8¥8.  (ii.) 
Ephesians, 1 P 13 |j 13; 124 || 2% 4% 38; 25 || 298; 38 
|| 422; 39 (edroyla) || 13; 325 |) 317; 398 || 28 31 5 3” || 
1208 (cf, Ro 8%), (iii.) Other Pauline Epistles, 
1P 121.2 Th 2% (cf. 1 Th 47); 1937 || Tit 3°; VS) 
2Ti 4°; 12% || the Pauline trilogy, eg. 1 Co 13%; 
216 || Gal 53 (different sense); 4° || 2 Ti 41 (but cf. 
‘Ac 10%); 49 | Ph2; 4% || 2Co 1%, Ph 3; 58 | 
1Th5® Note also 2” 5? || Ac 20°5 (Pauline speech). 
(iv.) James, 1 P 1? || 1} (Seaomopd) ; 1 || 1%? (but 
see Mt 5M); 123) 138; 214] 122; 2121) 41; 58) 47-20; 5° 
| 47, It should further be noted that (a) a phrase 
from Pr 10” is introduced in 1 P 48 and apparently 
alluded to in Ja 5”, both eee using a render- 
ing other than that of LXX; (6) Is 40° is alluded 
to in Ja 1% and quoted in 1 P 1%; (c) Pr 3¥ is 
quoted in Ja 4°,1P 5°—both having 6 6eds, LXX 
Kuvpros.* ie 

To take first the case of James, the coincidences 
in this Ep. with 1 Peter can hardly be accounted for 
on the ground of personal intercourse between the 
two writers. They seem to imply literary in- 
debtedness. The relative dates of the two docu- 
ments (apart from other considerations) supply a 
decisive argument that the borrowing is on the 
side of 1 P (see, ¢.g., Zahn, Hind. i. p. 95). Mayor 
(p. ¢xxiv) gives 40 as the earliest, 50 as the latest, 
year in which James can have been written. 
Zahn (Hinl. i. p. 92) gives 50 as its approximate 
date. The Epistle would therefore be well known 
among the Jewish Christians in the Syrian towns, 
and certainly among those in the Syrian Antioch, 
in the sixth decade A.D. (see above, note on p. 765). 
There are reasons for thinking that in this decade 
St. Peter was working in this district, and that he 
made Antioch his headquarters (p. 779). It is, 
then, anatural conclusion that St. Peter studied the 
Epistle of James soon after it was written, and that 
some 12 years later many of its graphic phrases 
were fresh in his memory. In any case, the fact 
that 1 P is influenced in thought and language by 
James is an important indication that the mind 
of the writer was one which received and retained 
such impressions. 

The coincidences between 1 P and the Pauline 
Epp. other than Romans and Ephesians are not very 
close, and are to be accounted for as the outcome 
of a common evolution of Christian phrases and 
conceptions rather than as instances of direct bor- 
rowing. The most striking of them, év dyacu@ 
mvevparos (2 Th 25,1 P 12), would, in fact, naturally 
suggest itself when the practical meaning of the 
term mvedua dycov became realized in the Church. 

The case of Romans is widely different. There 
is no doubt that the author of 1 P was acquainted 
with this Epistle. Nor is this surprising, if the 
writer is St. Peter. For as St. Paul was familiar 
with James, so Romans could hardly escape the 
notice of the Apostles of the Circumcision, Though 

* The supposed coincidences between 1 P and (a) Hebrews 
(see, €.g., von Soden, Hand-Commentar iii. 2, p. 2), (b) Apoca- 
lypse (see Spitta, Apokal. p. 511 ff.) will be found in either case 
to be such as would naturally appear in independent Christian 


writers of the same period who were well acquainted with 
the LXX. 
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addressed to a particular Church, it dealt with 
fundamental questions respecting both Judaistic 
Christianity and the relation of ‘all Israel’ to the 
gospel. It is not therefore an extravagant sup- 
position that, giving as it did the apostle’s mature 
views on.matters about which he must on more 
than one occasion have conferred with them (cf. 
Gal 2?), he himself communicated it to the leaders 
of the Jewish Churches. At any rate it could 
hardly fail to become known, soon after it was 
written, at the Syrian Antioch, the great meeting- 
point of Jewish and Gentile Christianity in the 
East as Rome was in the West, and so to be 
brought under St. Peter’s notice. 

In regard to the relation of Ephesians to 1 P the 
caseisless simple. Critics of different schools agree 
in holding that 1 P is profoundly influenced by 
Ephesians. The nature of some of the coincidences 
noted above seems to put it beyond doubt that the 
writer of 1 P was familiar with the language of 
Ephesians. A list of coincidences, however, in- 
adequately represents the indebtedness of 1 P to 
that Epistle. ‘The connexion, though very close, 
does not lie on the surface. It is shown more by 
identities of thought and similarity in the structure 
of the two Epistles as wholes than by identities 
of phrase’ (Hort p. 5). Salmon (Introd. pp. 4438, 
445), noting independently the same facts, sug- 
gests two interpretations of them. (a) ‘We might 
conjecturally explain this difference by supposing 
the Epistle to the Romans to have been so long 
known to St. Peter that he had had time to 
become familiar with its language, while his 
acquaintance with the Ephesian Epistle was more 
recent.’ (b) ‘Peter may have arrived at Rome 
before Paul quitted it, in which case there would 
be a good deal of viva voce intercourse between 
the apostles, as there had been in former times. 
The doctrines taught by Paul in his Epistle to the 
Ephesians would also naturally be the subject of 
his discourses to the Christians at Rome; and 
these discourses may have been heard by Peter.’ 
Looking only, however, at the broad facts of the 
case, we may say that, if Ephesians was written 
by St. Paul during his first captivity, and if St. 
Peter visited Rome not long afterwards, the ac- 
quaintance of the writer of 1 P with Ephesians 
need cause no difficulty on the supposition that 
that writer was St. Peter. 

From the question of literary we pass to that 
of doctrinal indebtedness. The writer of 1 P, it 
is urged (see above), in his theology takes St. 
Paul as his master. There is nothing, it is added, 
un-Pauline in the Epistle. The inference drawn is 
that St. Peter cannot be the author of the Epistle. 
Two observations cover a large part of the ground 
occupied by such criticisms. (1) Behind the argu- 
ment there lies the tacit assumption that the two 
apostles stood in regard to each other in a position 
analogous to that taken by the leaders of two 
factions—a, progressive and a reactionary party 
—leaders who alike by essential differences of 
principle and by the necessities of party-strife are 
prevented from learning from each other. Such a 
view of the mutual relation of the apostles is, it is 
believed, wholly unsupported by the evidence of 
the NT and of early Christian literature. (2) The 
Epistles of St. Paul form for us so large a part of 
the apostolic literature of the first age, «.e. the 
period prior to the destruction of Jerusalem, that 
insensibly we assume that ideas and doctrines 
emphasized in these Epistles must be of Pauline 
origin. That St. Paul had a predominant share in 
the moulding of Christian theology, there can be 
no doubt. But a body of Christian doctrine was 
growing up apart from the immediate sphere of 
his influence. St. Paul must have been a re- 
cipient as well as a source of spiritual intuitions. 


Estimating early writings by our imperfect criteria, 
we are probably in danger of exaggerating the 
Pauline element. Thus, to take as an example the 
crucial phrase év Xpucr@, which Jiilicher regards as 
borrowed by St. Peter (3!6 51-14) from the Pauline 
Epistles, there is no question that St. Paul dwelt 
upon the phrase and placed it in many different 
lights. But did he create it? The evidence points 
to a negative answer. For (a) the phrase is in 
fact the echo of OT phrases—‘ in God,’ ¢.g., Ps 564 
60? 627, ‘in Jehovah,’ ¢.g., Is 4517 *, the Christian 
adaptation of these OT expressions being natural 
as the bearing of the Incarnation upon the doctrine 
of God was fully realized ; (b) the idea is implied 
in Mt 18”, and less distinctly in such references 
to ‘the name’ of Christ as Mk 9°’; (c) the con- 
ception finds repeated and emphatic expression in 
St. John’s record of our Lord’s sayings (¢.g. 6°° 15**:); 
and if we accept these reports, which are clearly 
independent of Pauline influence, as in any degree 
historical, we can hardly doubt that the use of the 
phrase é€v Xpicr@ must be traced back to Christ’s 
own teaching. At any rate, an argument can 
hardly be founded on the assumption that the 
phrase was originated by St. Paul. On the other 
hand, the ideas expressed in 1 P 2% 4) may 
reasonably be considered to bear the stamp of an 
individual mind, and to have been learned from St. 
Paul’s writings or from his spoken words. Further, 
when the doctrine of the Epistle comes to be ex- 
amined, it will appear that it differs both nega- 
tively and positively from that of St. Paul’s 
Epistles (ef. Hort p. 4). 

To sum up: all that we learn of St. Peter from 
the NT gives us the picture of a man prompt and 
enthusiastic in action rather than fertile in ideas. 
His borrowing from St. James’ Epistle shows 
that his mind was receptive and retentive of the 
thoughts of others. The Epistle undoubtedly owes 
much toSt. Paul. But it is only when the Pauline 
element is isolated and exaggerated that it be- 
comes a serious argument against the Petrine 
authorship,of the Epistle. 

Jiilicher (p. 132) implies that, had not the name 
Peter been prefixed to the Epistle, no one would 
have supposed that St. Peter was the author. This 
position is so far true that, had the Epistle been 
anonymous, to assign the Epistle to St. Peter would 
have been an unverifiable hypothesis. We do not 
possess any document sufficiently authenticated as 
the work of St. Peter to be a standard by which the 
Petrine claims of such an Epistle could have been 
judged. The evidence of the speeches in the Acts, 
though worth consideration as confirmatory, is too 
indirect, and their date (assuming that they are 
substantially historical) too far removed from any 
date which can with any probability be given to 
the Epistle, for a reliable criterion to be supplied 
by them. But these considerations have a double 
application. If, on the one hand, they forbid the 
rash assertion that an anonymous document is 
Petrine, so, on the other hand, they are a warning 
against the hasty rejection of a document which 
bears St. Peter’s name on the ground of its alleged 
un-Petrine character. The arguments urged to 
prove that 1 P is un-Petrine have been examined, 
and they have been shown to be unsubstantial, 
resting largely on unsupported presumptions. On 
the other hand, the serious difficulties involved 
in the hypothesis that the name Peter is a later 
addition have been pointed out, and it has been 
shown that the acceptance by the Church of the 
Epistle as the work of St. Peter was early in date, 
wide in extent, and unvarying. 

But is the Petrine authorship to be accepted 
indeed, but accepted with certain qualifications ? 
Zahn, following out the suggestions of earlier 
writers (Ewald, Grimm, Spitta), maintains (Binl. 
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li. pp. 10, 16) that, while the Epistle originally 
bore the name of Peter, the apostle entrusted the 
actual composition of it to Silvanus, as one 
peculiarly fitted, certainly more fitted than him- 
self, to put his thoughts into such a form as would 
appeal to the Gentile Christians of Asia Minor, 
—one, moreover, who was known to many of the 
readers of the letter, and whom they would there- 
fore credit with accurately reproducing for them 
St. Peter's ideas. The question turns on the 
interpretation of 5! dia Zdovavod viv rod moro 
a&deApod, ws Aoylfoua, dv d\lywr éypawa. The words 
Tod miorod a46., Zahn argues, imply that the part 
taken by Silvanus was a responsible one, and 
therefore cannot have been that of a mere amanu- 
ensis. He must therefore have been ezther a messen- 
ger who conveyed the letter, or a friend who put 
St. Peter’s thoughts into the form of a letter. The 
former alternative, itis argued, is excluded, because 
in that case the commendation would have been 
meaningless—painfully useless, if Silvanus proved 
untrue and the Epistle never came into the hands 
of its intended recipients; superfluous, if he de- 
livered the letter to them. Against this theory the 
following considerations together seem decisive :— 
(1) If Silvanus were the real writer of the Epistle, 
especially if he is to be identified (see below) with 
the Silas of the Acts and the Silvanus of St. 
Paul’s Epistles to the Thessalonians and Corin- 
thians (2 Co), we should expect some salutation 
from him to his readers. In Ro 16” Tertius, who 
was simply the scribe, sends a greeting in the first 
person (domdfouar vuds eyo Téprios 6 ypdwas rh 
émuoTtoNi év xuplw). (2) Such a divided authorship 
—the main ideas being supplied by one man, their 
manipulation and expression being the work of 
another—could not result ina letter so natural and 
so easy in its passage from thought to thought, the 
transition to a fresh and important idea (e.g. 12°) 
being sometimes due to an incidental phrase. 
(3) The tone of authority in 5!, where the address 
is strictly personal, is explicable only on a theory 
either of deliberate personation or of real apos- 
tolic authorship. (4) The language of 5! is abso- 
lutely natural if Silvanus was, what his position 
in the early Church (see below) fitted him to be, 
an apostolic delegate, who could, out of his own 
knowledge, speak of all personal matters and of the 
progress of the Church in Rome, and whose experi- 
ence and special gifts (Ac 15*) qualified him to 
give direction and instruction in questions of faith 
and of conduct. Compare especially Ac 15%”, Col 
47, Eph 64%. The language in the context con- 
firms this view: (a) the order of the words é:d >. 
Uuiy Tod 7. 4d. is remarkable, and seems designed to 
picture St. Peter’s messenger and his friends face 
to face; (0) dv” érlywy éypaya implies that the 
apostle’s written words were few, because he knew 
that they would be enforced and supplemented by 
the living voice of Silvanus. 

For d:@ of the bearer of a letter compare d:% P:CAsegopwy, Est 
313 810; the subscriptions added in many MSS to the Pauline 
Epistles, e.g. Romans—iypégyn &xd KopivOev 31d Bo/Bys, cursPl: ; 
txéugln 0: die LoiBys, 1383; the ‘verso’ of a letter in the Berlin 
Papyr. 385—276d0s Swxparn Bupu cad Depyvirsrw Ovyoarpos dix 
Lepumamucivos adergod avrys. Further, ypagey (ypanbont) dick vives 
is used in reference to the bearer. In Ac 1522 the deter- 
mination of the Church at Jerusalem to send delegates to 
Antioch is mentioned, in y.?3 the additional fact that the dele- 
gates conveyed a letter. To the phrase in v.23 (ypunavres dic 
xeipos av7dy) there corresponds the phrase in v.30 Exeduxuy Thy 
sxioroa%y. So Polyc. ad Phil. xiv. ‘Hee uobis seripsi per 
Crescentem, quem in presenti commendaui uobis et nunc com- 
mendo.’ Three passages in the Ignatian Epistles are, at first 
sight, ambiguous, and may refer either to the scribes or to the 
bearers of the letters. (a) From Smyrna Ignatius wrote to 
three Churches near at hand (Ephesus, Magnesia, Tralles) and 
to the distant Church of Rome, In ch. 10 of the Epistle to the 
last named Church he says, ypégu 88 Suiv ratra dad Budpyns di’ 
"Egeciay ray &kiomexaupiorwy. Several reasons make it probable 
that the Ephesians were the bearers and not the amanuenses of 


the letter—(1) The plural : it would be natural to dictate a short 
letter to one person; (2) the context: after a parenthetical 


ntence Ign. continues: xép) ray xposANevray we ard Lupinus sis 
Dane, the probability being that the mention of those who had 
gone before him from Syria to Rome is suggested by the 
mention of those who are even now going before him from 
Smyrna to Rome; (3) the sequel: at the next stage of the 
journey (Troas) only one of the Ephesians was still with 
Ignatius, viz. Burrhus. (0) From Troas Ignatius writes to the 
Philadelphians, the Smyrneans, and to Polycarp. In the 
closing salutations of the two former Epistles the words occur— 
ty Tpwads obey xa) ypiga viuty dsc Bovppov. Here the context 
gives no help towards the interpretation of 3:¢. But other 
considerations seem decisive. If ds points to the scribe, then 
there seems to be no reason why the amanuensis should be 
mentioned in three letters (Rom., Philad., Smyr.), but passed 
over in silence in the remaining four letters. If, however, in 
each case 3s@ designates the bearer, then the facts admit of an 
easy explanation. There would be no need to mention the 
messenger in the case of the letter to Polycarp; for the same 
person would be in charge of it who was entrusted with the 
letter to the Smyrnezans. Again, the distance from Smyrna to 
Ephesus, Magnesia, and Tralles was small, and there must have 
been constant means of communication, of which Ignatius 
would naturally avail himself. In the case of all the letters 
which had to travel far, the name of the bearer (or bearers) is 
consistently given. Further, the elaborate care bestowed by 
Ignatius (Smyr. xi., Polyc. vii.f.) and by Polycarp (ad Phil. 
xiii.) on the appointment of delegates to the Church of Syria, 
and the conveyance of letters by their means, is important as 
confirming the interpretation of the Ignatian phrase ypa&gery dia 
tives given above, and also as illustrating the employment in 
apostolic and sub-apostolic times of men of recognized position 
in communications between Churches. 

VI. THE CIRCUMSTANCES OF COMPOSITION.— 
The restoration of a history must be conjectural. 
The test of probability in such a case is the extent 
to which the scheme as a whole offers a natural 
explanation of the details which have a claim 
to be taken into account. In the preceding art. 
it was pointed out that a good deal of indirect 
evidence points to the supposition that St. Paul 
during his imprisonment himself summoned St. 
Peter to Rome, chiefly in order that the sight of 
the two apostles—the one commonly regarded as 
the Apostle of the Gentiles, the other as the Apostle 
of the Circumcision—planning and working to- 
gether might bring home to the Roman Christians 
the great lesson of unity. St. Peter, we may 
suppose, arrived in Rome shortly before St. Paul’s 
release. St. Paul had not very long before written 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, setting forth in it his 
mature views on fundamental questions, many of 
which could not but engage St. Peter’s attention 
in Rome. It would therefore be almost inevitable 
that St. Peter should study, or, if he had read it 
before, should’ study afresh, that Epistle. More- 
over—what is of more importance—he would be 
brought into close and unrestrained intercourse 
with the mind of the writer. Such intercourse 
might well recall to his memory the thoughts and 
words of the Epistle to the Romans, and perhaps 
suggest its re-perusal. It makes no great demand 
on the imagination to see how an Epistle written 
by St. Peter under such circumstances would be 
full of Pauline thought and Pauline language, and, 
in particular, would be likely not seldom to echo 
the words of the Epistles to the Romans and to 
the Ephesians. 

Is it possible to arrive at any probable conclusion 
as to the point of time when the Epistle was 
written? (i.) The language of that important 
section of the Epistle which deals with obedience 
to the civil power (2!*1”), gains greatly in point and 
reality if it was used in view of St. Paul’s appeal 
to the emperor having recently issued in his ac- 
quittal. It would be natural for one writing at 
such a time to recall what St. Paul had himself 
said on this subject (Ro 13"), and, while using his 
ag to sharpen them and give them greater 
definiteness. Then it might well seem that ‘the 
praise of them that do well’ was an end of the 
magistrate’s functions. If the decision of the 
Imperial Court had lately frustrated the endeavour 
of the Jews to secure the condemnation of the 
apostle of the true Messiah, the event would 
appear as a revelation of ‘the will of God’ in 
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respect to His use of the power of the civil 
magistrate—dyaborootyras piuoly thy Tv adpdvwv 
avOpdrwv ayvwolay. (ii.) Critics from many points 
of view have laid stress on the absence in the 
Epistle of any reference to St. Paul. It is one of 
the problems of the Epistle. But does not the 
difficulty vanish at once if we suppose that St. Peter 
wrote while St. Paul was still in Rome, and that 
Silvanus was undertaking as St. Paul’s messenger 
a journey tothe Churches of Asia Minor? In that 
case it would have been unnatural for the Epistle to 
convey a message from St. Paul; while news about 
St. Paul would be needless, since Silvanus would 
himself explain the position of affairs at Rome. 


It is commonly taken for granted that the Silvanus of 1 Pis 
the same person as the Silas of Acts and the Silvanus of St. 
Paul’s Epistles. Thisis an assumption, though a highly probable 
one. Four persons bearing the name in the shortened form 
(Silas) meet us in the pages of Josephus. The name Silvanus is 
found in the form SaCuvés in CLG 1816, 7256, in the form 
DtAoveves in CIG 4039, 4071. The name, then, is not so common 
as to make it very likely that more than one Silvanus was closely 
connected with the apostles. And, further, what we know of 
the Silvanus of the earlier apostolic history corresponds so 
strikingly with the facts and probabilities invclved in the 
mention of Silvanus in 1 P, that the identification is advanced 
many stages of probability. The points important for our 
present purpose are as follows. Silvanus appears suddenly 
at the time of the ‘Council’ at Jerusalem as an ayip jyotpevos 
ty ros adeAgois (Ac 1522), He is chosen by the Church at 
Jerusalem to undertake a mission of extreme delicacy as 
delegate to the Church of Antioch. There his prophetic gifts 
made a deep impression. After a time he returned to Jeru- 
salem. That he had left Antioch before the painful controversy 
alluded to in Gal 2, and that he was not therefore one of of Aco? 
*Iovdxi0s who proved faithless to St. Paul’s teaching, seems clear 
from the fact that St. Paul deliberately selected him as his 
companion after the rupture with Barnabas and Mark (see art. 
Mark). As St. Paul’s companion, he visited Derbe, Lystra, 
and Iconium. With him he traversed ri bpvyiny za) Verurizgy 
xapev, and, having shared his journey along the borders of 
Mysia, with him entered Europe. When St. Paul was con- 
strained by ‘the brethren’ to hasten from Berea, he left behind 
him Silas and Timothy—Silas, doubtless, as his representative, 
and Timothy as Silas’ companion and assistant—to carry out 
the important work of building up the recently planted Church. 
When the apostle arrived at Athens, he seems to have felt 
keenly the need of the support of Silas’ and Timothy’s presence 
(Ac 1715), It seems probable that Timothy joined St. Paul at 
Athens, and was sent back by him thence to Thessalonica (1 Th 3}), 
and that Silas remained in Macedonia and continued the work 
in other cities besides Bercea, till he at length, with Timothy, 
left Macedonia, and met St. Paul at Corinth (Ac 185). It is 
important to notice that, whatever the exact details of the 
history may have been, Silas was entrusted by St. Paul with 
the task of developing his own initial work in the Churches of 
Macedonia, to which the apostle himself, as time went on, 
became bound with unusually strong and tender ties of affec- 
tion. After his arrival at Corinth, Silvanus disappears from the 
narrative of the Acts (cf. 2 Co 119). Some ten years elapse, and 
we find a Silvanus at Rome, probably, as we have seen, while 
St. Paul was still in the city. (a) It would have been very 
natural for St. Paul’s old companion to join him at Rome, 
where others among the apostle’s former fellow-workers had 
gathered round him (Col 47-14, Philem23f), St. Paul clearly 
had special need of the sympathy and faithful co-operation of 
‘those who were of the circumcision’ (Col 411), (0) On the other 
hand, the fact that Silvanus is not mentioned in any of the 
Epistles of the Captivity, and that he appears in the city, 
apparently not long after the last of these was written, in 
connexion‘with St. Peter, suggests the probability that he came 
to Rome with St. Peter. Silvanus was in early days closely 
connected with the Churches of Jerusalem and Antioch (Ac 
1522. 32.33), and it may well be that after he ceased to travel 
with St. Paul he resumed work in Syria. St. Peter, as we saw, 
probably came to Rome from Syria, possibly from Antioch. 
The two men may thus have been much thrown together in 
later asin earlier years. If St. Peter was summoned to Rome 
by St. Paul himself with the express purpose of deepening the 
unity of the Church, he would naturally choose as the com- 
panion of his journey to the capital one of St. Paul’s old 
associates. For such a mission Silvanus was peculiarly fitted. 
He was a Jewish Christian who had long possessed the confi- 
dence of the leaders of the Church at Jerusalem (Ac 1522ft-), 
He had been closely associated with St. Paul. He was a 
Roman citizen (Ac 167), St. Paul was in the habit of sending 
his most trusted friends as his delegates to distant places to 
consolidate or to extend his work. It would be very natural 
that he should send Silvanus on such a mission to districts in 
some of which were Churches in planting which they had worked 
together, while in others were Christian communities which 
must have been to some extent the indirect outcome of their 
common work. On the assumption, then, that we have to deal 
with only one Silvanus in the apostolic history, we are able to 
weave the probabilities into a natural and consistent narrative ; 
and, so far as is possible in such cases, the assumption is justified. 


But why does St. Peter seize the opportunity 
of Silvanus’ journey to write an Epistle to the 
Churches of Asia Minor? There is no indication 
that he had any personal knowledge of his readers 
in any of the districts to which he writes. It does 
not appear that he wished to bring before them 
and the Church generally any characteristic con- 
victions of his as to the interpretation of the 
Christian faith, as St. Paul desired to do in the 
Epistles to the Romans and to the ‘Ephesians.’ 
No controversy is touched upon by him. The 
Epistle bears no trace of having been called forth 
by the difficulties or needs of any particular 
Church. Is not the motive which led St. Peter 
to write a letter to the Christians scattered over 
the vast districts of Asia Minor the same which 
we saw reason for thinking brought him to 
Rome? It is plain that if Silvanus, who long 
before had been known to some of these Churches 
as a companion of St. Paul, and who now was 
travelling as St. Paul’s delegate, brought with him 
a letter from St. Peter, the effect on the minds of 
the Asiatic Christians would be only less powerful 
than that produced on the Roman Christians 
ey the sight of the two apostles working and 
planning together in the Capital. The fact that 
the letter was written and received under such 
circumstances, would be the strongest enforcement 
of the lesson of the Church’s unity. The Epistle 
may even have been written at St. Paul’s request. 
But however that may be, the motive suggested 
seems adequate and simple. It harmonizes with 
the phenomena of the Epistle, and indeed throws 
fresh light on some of them. Thus it is no longer 
surprising that there is no great thought or purpose, 
doctrinal or personal, which dominates the whole 
Epistle. Its scope is truly summed up in the very 
general words — éypawa mapaxahév kal émimaprupay 
Tavrnv elvat addnOH xdpiv Tod Oeod (5!*). Again, the 
Pauline tone of the Epistle is seen to correspond 
with all the circumstances of its composition. If 
these were what we have found reason to think 
them to have been, the letter could not but be 
Pauline. Once more, have we not here a final 
explanation of the fact that, though the mind of 
St. Peter constantly recurs to the words of Christ, 
he makes only indirect allusions to the privilege 
which he once had of watching the life of the 
Incarnate Lord? To have dwelt on this would 
have been to appear to disparage the apostolate 
of St. Paul. 

To sum up: all the conditions of the problem 
seem to be satisfied if we assign the Epistle to a 
time shortly after St. Paul’s trial had ended in his 
acquittal. The power of the Roman State seemed 
to be on the side of the Church. But the hatred 
of the Jews was an enemy ‘scotched, not killed,’ 
nay, perhaps it was intensified because deprived of 
its expected prey. Nor would the social trials of 
the Christians among their heathen neighbours be 
lessened by the Imperial decision. The daily ex- 
perience of a Christian at Rome might well suggest 
serious warnings as to the proving of faith through 
suffering. The situation was as follows. St. Paul 
had himself summoned St. Peter to Rome, with 
the supreme object of showing to the Christians at 
Rome and to ‘the brotherhood in the world’ the 
unity of the Body and of the Spirit. St. Peter had 
arrived in Rome, and with him St. Paul’s old com- 
panion Silvanus. After St. Paul’s release Silvanus 
consents to become his delegate, as he had been 

ears before, and on his behalf to undertake a long 
journey in Asia Minor. Silvanus would explain 
to these Churches the situation at Rome. He 
would enforce the spiritual and doctrinal lessons 
which were uppermost in St. Paul’s mind. But the 
work of consolidating the Churches, and in them 
the Church, would be greatly advanced if Silvanus, 
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the messenger of St. Paul, brought with him a 
letter from St. Peter. The letter itself might deal 
with general topics, as indeed was inevitable when 
it was addressed to readers spread over so vast an 
area. But the fact that it was written by St. Peter, 
now a fellow-worker with St. Paul at Rome, and 
transmitted by the common friend of both apostles, 
now executing St. Paul’s commission, was itself 
the revelation of the mind of the apostles, and a 
call to deepen the common life of ‘the brother- 
hood,’ the significance of which cannot be exagger- 
ated. 


It is right to notice two other recent reconstructions of the 
apostolic history in connexion with the composition of 1 P. 
The points in which they are open to criticism have been 
sufficiently indicated in the preceding sections and in art. 
Peter. (1) Zahn’s theory (Hin. ii. p. 18 f.) is as follows :— 
It is almost impossible to explain the silence of the Epistle as 
to St. Paul if St. Peter wrote either at a time when the two 
apostles were together in Rome or after St. Paul’s death. It 
is probable that Mark went from Rome to Asia Minor (Col 410) 
in the autumn of 62, or early in 63, and afterwards visited 
Jerusalem. From him St. Peter learned the difficulties which 
the Jewish Christian teachers had created for St. Paul, and also 
the intention of the latter after his expected release to under- 
take a journey to the far West. St. Peter felt these tidings to 
be a call to himself to visit Rome. Such a visit was no violation 
of the compact recorded in Gal 29, since the Roman Church had 
not been founded by St. Paul, and was composed of Jewish 
Christians, many of whom were Palestinian Jews. St. Peter 
arrived in Rome in the autumn of 63 or early in 64. St. Paul 
had already left the city. Since the duration of St. Paul’s 
missionary journey to Spain could not be foreseen, it was 
natural that St. Peter should tread in St. Paul’s footsteps in 
other ways, and in particular in caring for the Churches of 
Asia. The fact that Silvanus assisted him in writing the Epistle, 
enabled him to strike a note in the letter which would find an 
echo in the hearts of men who directly or indirectly owed their 
Christianity to St. Paul. As nothing in the Epistle implies that 
he had recently arrived in Rome, and as his correspondents 
appear to be already aware of the fact that he was in the city, 
St. Peter probably wrote the Epistle in the course of the year 
64, a few months before his martyrdom. (2) Swete (St. Mark 
p. xviif.) follows Lightfoot in dissociating the martyrdom of St. 
Peter from that of St. Paul, but argues that ‘it is open to con- 
sideration whether St. Paul’s was not the earlier.’ He thinks 
that ‘an examination of 1 Peter supplies more than one reason 
for believing the Epistle to have been written subsequently to 
St. Paul’s death.’ Over and above the references to persecution 
which, he thinks, point to 70-75 as the limit of date, he notices 
that the letter is addressed to Christian communities some of 
which were Pauline Churches; that its bearer is ‘a well-known 
colleague of St. Paul’; that it contains reminiscences of two of 
St. Paul’s writings (Eph, Ro). ‘The conclusion can scarcely be 
avoided that at the time when it was written St. Paul had 
finished his course. The care of the Churches had devolved on 
St. Peter; the two oldest associates of St. Paul had transferred 
their services to the surviving Apostle ; both had originally been 
members of the Church at Jerusalem, and, when the attraction 
of the stronger personality had been withdrawn, both had 
returned to their earlier leader. St. Peter on his part is careful 
to show by the character of his letter and by his selection of 
colleagues that he has no other end than to take up and carry 
on the work of St. Paul.’ 


It remains to notice the evidence supplied by the 
Epistle as to the intended journey of Silvanus. On 
the questions suggested by 1 P 1! see especially 
Hort’s dissertation, ‘The Provinces of Asia Minor 
included in St. Peter’s address’ (1 Peter pp. 157- 
184; cf. p. 17). Hort shows that (1) the position 
of Asia neither first nor last in the list, (2) the fact 
‘that Pontus and Bithynia stand at opposite ends 
of the list, though they together formed but a 
single province, the title of which combined both 
names,’ indicate that in that list we have presented 
the projected course of the journey. Silvanus ‘was 
to enter Asia Minor by a seaport of Pontus, and 
thence to make a circuit till [he] reached the neigh- 
bourhood of the Euxine once more.’ Why he 
purposed to land in Pontus it is vain to conjec- 
ture. The condition of the Christian communities, 
or some special call to evangelistic work in that 
district or in the districts to which he would thus 
best gain access, may have been the determining 
motive. Itis probable that Silvanus was to land 
at Sinope, the most important of the towns on the 
seaboard of Pontus. Thence he would visit the 
northern portion of the vast province of Galatia, 
probably making its capital Ancyra his head- 


quarters. At Ancyra he would find more than 
one road by which he could reach Caesarea, the one 
town of considerable importance in Cappadocia. 
Taking at this point the great road running west- 
ward to Ephesus, he would be able to visit the 
Churches in South Galatia, and so to enter the 
province of Asia. Northwards there lay Christian 
communities through which he would pass on his 
way to Bithynia, where it seems to have been the 
intention that he should again take ship. ‘In thus 
following by natural and simple routes the order 
of provinces which stands in the first sentence of 
the Epistle, Silvanus would be brought into con- 
tact with every considerable district north of the 
Taurus in which there is reason to suppose that 
Christian communities would be found’ (Hort p. 
184). 

VII. SUMMARY OF THE EpIsTLE.—The opening 
of a new section in the Epistle is marked in 24 4” 
by the appeal conveyed by the word dyarqroi. Thus 
the letter has three main divisions of which the 
several topics may be thus approximately repre- 
sented—(I.) 1!-2" the privileges belonging to the 
redeemed family of God; (II.) 2-4" the duties of 
‘the brethren’; (III.) 4-5" the trials of ‘the 
brethren.’ The different sections, however, over- 
lap in regard to their subjects, and the thought 
of the Epistle is too spontaneous and (in a literary 
sense) too unpremeditated to admit of any formal 
analysis. The following paraphrase is an attempt 
to bring out the sequence and general treatment of 
ideas :— 

I, 11-210, The privileges belonging to the redeemed family 
of God.—Q) Uf. Salutation. (2) 13-12, The joy of curnpia. (a) 
Vv.35, Benediction of the Father for the new birth and the 
heavenly inheritance. (0) Vv.69. This joy in Christ is main- 
tained by you in the midst of present sorrows, the issue of 
which will be seen at ‘the revelation of Jesus Christ.’ Kaith in 
an unseen Lord is the spring whence comes this joy of cwrnpia. 
(c) Vv.10-12, This cwryeie was the subject of the prophets’ 
search, as they foretold the facts which evangelists proclaimed 
to you, and which angels desire to discern. (8) 113-210. The 
fruits of this carnpia in life. (a) Vv. 18-21, Seriousness. Such 
being your position, do you, with minds alert and passions in 
control, set your hope on the Divine grace ever supplied to 
you, as Jesus Christ is gradually revealed to you. Not your 
sinful past, but the holiness of God must be the standard of 
your life. You must be solemnized by («) the remembrance 
that your ‘Father in heaven’ is a strict Judge; (¢) the thought 
of the greatness of the price paid for your redemption from an 
inheritance of vanity. (0) Vv.22-25, Love towards the members 
of the spiritual family. The self-purification involved in re- 
demption leads on to the cultivation of love towards the members 
of the spiritual family—genuine, deep, active. This is a duty 
which flows from the fact of avayivyyois. (c) 21%. Growth. If 
(on the negative side) you have stripped off from yourselves 
malice and such unchildlike vices, you must (on the positive 
side) surrender yourselves to your true spiritual instincts and 
live by the spiritual milk, the spiritual sustenance which is the 
direct gift of God. So you will grow up unto curupia. (d) 24-10, 
Privilege. Christ is the living stone, rejected by the act of men 
but in God’s sight éyzu0s. He is the foundation on which you 
are being built up as a spiritual house for spiritual acts of wor- 
ship. This view of Christ (.e. as the foundation stone) finds 
expression in the very letter of Scripture (Is 2816). It has a 
double aspect. On the one hand, it is for you who believe that 
He is évri0s. On the other hand, for those who disbelieve, the 
Psalmist’s words about the stone of stumbling are true, their 
very stumbling being within the limits of the Divine purpose. 
But you are the true Israel, with all the privileges of the A«és 
Oeov. 

Il. 211-41, The brotherhood which is in the world, and its 
duties.—(1) 2Ut, General introductory counsels. Be like mere 
sojourners in the world. Let the moral beauty of your con- 
duct make your very detractors watch you, so that in the day 
of decision they may glorify God. (2) 213-312, Duty of sub- 
mission to every Divine institution among men. (a) 214-17, 
Subjects and civil magistrates. For Christian freedom must 
not be a cloak for (social or political) disaffection. ‘Honour 
the king’ is one practical application of the universal rule 
‘Honour all men.’ (0) 218-25, Slaves and masters. Obey eyen 
unreasonable masters. He who does right and patiently suffers 
wrong, pleases God. To nothing less than this were you called. 
For Christ suffered for us; and in all His sufferings left us the 
pattern-sketch of a life of sinless endurance and constant trust. 
(c) 31-6, Wives and husbands. To watch the wife's serious and 
pure life may win the husband who has been deaf to the spoken 
message. Her adornment must be within—a spirit placid in 
itself, gentle towards others. Such is the example of the wives 
of ancient story. (d) 37. Husbands. Husbands have a corre- 
sponding duty—to pay their wives the reverence due to their 
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weakness, Those who share an earthly home (cvveimodyres) 
must behave to each other as those who share (cvyxanpévorzcs) 
the heavenly inheritance. ¢¢) 38-12, 4 swmmary of mutual 
duties (cf. 5°). In a word, let kindness rule. Do not return 
evil for evil, but bless your revilers; for the inheritance 
of blessing is the end of the Christian calling (Ps 3412-16), 
(Ff) 318-22, Suffering and its reward. I spoke of evil. Who 
shall do you evil, if you be champions of good? But even 
should you suffer for righteousness’ sake, you are happy. Do 
not fear, but make your hearts a sanctuary for the Christ. 
Towards others, be always ready to explain and defend your 
faith to any questioner. In yourselves, maintain a good con- 
science, that your conduct may shame your detractors. For, 
should this be God’s will, it is better that you, like Christ, 
should suffer for well-doing than for evil-doing. For Christ once 
for all, ¢.e, dealing decisively with sins, died, the just on behalf 
of the unjust, that He might bring you (then afar off) to 
God. But these sufferings had (as yours will have) their 
issue in blessing. (i.) On the one hand, His being put to 
death in regard to His flesh was His quickening in regard 
to His (human) spirit. Clothed in that human spirit He 
extended (za«/) His sphere of ministry. He journeyed and made 
roclamation to the spirits in prison, spirits who slighted God’s 
ong-suffering in the days when the ark was being built. In the 
ark only eight souls were saved, the water (which to others was 
the instrument of judgment) bearing up the ark and so becom- 
ing an instrument of cwrzpix. The reality, of which the water 
of the Flood was a type, even baptism, saves (¢éfe:) you ; not the 
external cleansing of the flesh, but the inquiry of a good con- 
science after God,* the final source of its efficacy being the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ. (ii.) The. patient suffering of 
Christ had a second issue—His triumph. He journeyed (as 
before into Hades 319, so now) into heaven and is at God’s 
right hand, the victorious sovereign over all spiritual powers. 
(g) 44-6. The ideal of Christian life. Christ then suffered in 
relation to the flesh. Hence the true conception of life. Let 
it be your armour. To have suffered in regard to the flesh 
means to have ceased to exist in regard to sins. Realize your 
spiritual position by living no longer by the rule of the manifold 
lusts of men, but by the one will of God. It is enough to have 
given the past to the heathen vices of debauchery, drunken- 
ness, idolatry. ‘The heathen wonder that you hold aloof from 
their vile riot, and traduce your motives. But the injustice is 
not for ever. They will have to give an account to Him with 
whom the judgment of living and dead is ‘as a very little 
thing’ (érofuws). Such judgment of the dead is just. For the 
proclamation of the gospel to the dead had this for its object, 
that, while the dead must be judged after the pattern of men in 
reference to the flesh (the earthly life), they may nevertheless 
be enabled to live after the pattern of God (cf. 11°) in reference 
to the spirit. (h) 47-1. Christian life in view of the approaching 
end. The end of all things is near. Therefore be serious and 
devout. Most‘of all, cultivate mutual love. Let each man 
use his peculiar endowment for the good of the whole body 
—his gift of utterance, relying on Divine inspiration; his 
gift of ministry, resting on Divine strength. So God will be 
glorified. 

II. 412-514. The trials of the brethren.—(1) 41219, Trust in 
the midst of suffering. Let not God’s process of testing and 
refining you seem to you strange, as if some strange chance 
were befalling you. Rather rejoice at your participation in 
the sufferings of the Christ, that when His glory is revealed 
your joy may be intensified. To bear Christ’s reproach is an 
outward sign of a spiritual grace resting on you. I say Christ’s 
reproach, for I would not have any of you suffer for any 
criminal act or for any social indiscretion. But to suffer asa 
Christian is a reason not for shame but for thanksgiving. You 
must expect suffering. For the set time has come for the 
judgment to begin with God’s household. What, then, shall be 
the end of those who wilfully reject the gospel? Hence let 
those who have even to suffer in fulfilment of the Divine pur- 
pose do right and commend themselves to a Creator who will 
not ‘ forsake the work of his own hands.’ (2) 51-5. Pastors and 
people. I who share their office (and so can sympathize with 
them), and am a witness to the sufferings of the Christ (and so 
speak with authority), charge your elders to shepherd God’s 
flock, not in the spirit of slaves or hirelings or tyrants. Then 
when the Chief Shepherd is manifested they will have their 
reward. You younger men have a corresponding duty, to be 
subject to elders. All of you—your duty is humility and 
mutual service. (8) 56-11, Final cownsels. Humble yourselves 
under God’s dealings that He may exalt you. Cast your 
anxiety on Him, knowing His providential care for you. 
Watch ; for the devil ravins for you asa prey. Firm through 
your faith resist him, conscious that for your brethren through- 
out the world the same sufferings are being fulfilled. God who 
called you, He, after your brief space of suffering, will strengthen 
you. (4) 51214. Commendation of the bearer of the letter. 
Salutations. 


VIII. DocrrRiNE OF THE EPISTLE.—In this sec- 
tion an attempt will be made to indicate in outline 
the doctrinal teaching contained in the Epistle. 
The letter is a Aéyos mapax\joews, and contains no 
systematic exposition of any part of the Christian 
faith. But in the mind of the writer there is a 


* The history of Cornelius (Ac 1022-31. 47) is the best com- 
mentary on the phrase iweparyuu sis Oeov in this connexion. 


‘(see Hort’s note). 
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consistent and comprehensive theology which finds 
incidental and instinctive expression. 


The Petrine speeches in the Acts were called forth by special 
circumstances, and (except the speeches recorded in Ac 1030-43 
157-11) were all addressed to non-Christian Jews at Jerusalem. 
We have no right, therefore, to look to them for the full cycle of 
Christian doctrine which even ‘in the beginning of the Gospel’ 
St. Peter had apprehended. The following coincidences, how- 
ever, between 1 P and the Petrine speeches recorded in the 
Acts are noteworthy :—1 P 110 (xpogiret) || Ac 318. 21. 24 1043, cf, 
QlGH. WEF. 322. 25 + 111.21 || 924. 32f. gist. 410 530f. 1040; 121 |] 316; 97 
| 411 (Ps) ; 224 (Zdrov) || 530 1089 ; 45 || 1042 (see also 2 Ti 41); 51 || 
122 232 315 1039. 41, Of these coincidences, the parallel between 
LP 121 (sods de’ adrod miorois) and Ac 316 (4 xirris 4 3” adrod) is 
very remarkable. It is the kind of coincidence which suggests 
direct connexion of some kind. Mere literary dependence on 
the one side or the other is not supported by coincidences 
vetween 1 P and portions of the Acts other than the Petrine 
speeches. The suggestion made on other grounds (see above, 
p. 762n.), that St. Peter and St. Luke may well have met in 
Rome, should in this connexion be kept in mind. 


(1) The doctrine of God.—(a) The Holy Trinity. 
—As elsewhere in the NT (2 Th 2, 1 Co 12#*-, 
2 Co 13%, Eph 314% 43%, Jude ™f, cf. Rev 14), the 
Three Persons are revealed in their several rela- 
tions to the complete redemption of man (1*). The 
fact that the Three Names are not given in the order 
of historical manifestation is an indication that the 
Persons are regarded as ‘ coequal’ (cf. 2 Co 1314). 
The mystery of the essential relation of the Three 
Persons is not otherwise touched upon. In regard 
to their relation xa7’ oixovoulay, the Father is spoken 
of as ‘the God and Father’ of the incarnate Lord 
(‘Jesus Christ,’ 1), and as the object of His un- 
failing trust in the extremity of humiliation (2”), 
while the zemporal mission of the Spirit is referred 
to (1). (b) The Father. Theunique phrase morés 
xrlorns (4/9) implies that the relation of God to man 
as Creator is the final basis of trust (cf. Mt 67", 
He 12°). The spiritual Fatherhood of God, z.e. 
the regeneration of men through the revelation in 
Christ and the Divine act of the resurrection, is a 
root-thought in the Epistle (1% *), and from it 
springs the social teaching as to diAadehdia. (ce) 
The Son. Is the pre-existence of Christ asserted 
or postulated in the Epistle? In the phrase 7é éy 
avrots [sc. Tots mpopyjrais] mvedua Xpiorod (114), the 
reference in Xp.orod is not primarily personal; the 
word rather alludes to the conception of the 
Messiah progressively revealed and apprehended 
Again, in 1” ¢avepwhévros is 
placed in antithesis to rpoeyywouevov, and therefore 
does not necessarily imply personal pre-existence. 
The words, however, in 3% appear to be decisive. 
The personality of Him whose actions are de- 
scribed resided neither in the cdpé (cf. 41) nor in 
the wvedua. Clothed in that human spirit (év 9), 
when the flesh had been laid aside in death, He 
carried out His ministry among the dead. Thus 
the passage distinctly implies that He who worked 
on earth and in Hades was a superhuman Person, 
assuming all the elements of human nature, and 
therefore existing before the beginning of the 
human life. (d) The Spirit. The Spirit is men- 
tioned in 12-1 414. Tn 4 the words, an echo of 
Is 11’, are a Christian adaptation of the thought 
and language of the OT. ‘The Spirit of God which 
rested on Messiah is the portion of those also who 
suffer for Messiah’s sake. The earlier passage 
(14) is, as was seen above, closely connected with 
the ancient Messianic hope. ‘The Spirit of Mes- 
siah’ was ‘in the Prophets.’ But the mention of 
the Spirit in v." cannot be disconnected from the 
mention of the Spirit inv. The Spirit was the 
power through which the witness of the ancient 
prophets and the witness of Christian evangelists 
were rendered. Thus the two verses together 
emphasize the coutinuity of revelation (cf. the 
‘Constantinopolitan’ Creed). For in v.¥ (dia ray 
evayy. Uuds mvedpare dylw dmocranéyre am’ ovpayod) the 
reference is definite, not to a but to the Holy 
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Spirit. The absence of the article simply brings 
out the character of the power—‘ through no less a 
power than the Holy Spirit’; compare, ¢.g., Ro 
814-16 and the anarthrous but definite use of @eds, 
Xpiorés, xUpios, vids (He 17). The addition of door. 
am ovpavod can hardly be taken otherwise than as 
an allusion to the historical gift of the Spirit at 
Pentecost. 

(2) Redemption.—Everything in regard both to 
the Redeemer (1°, cf. Ac 2”) and the redeemed 
(14) is conditioned by the rpéyvwors of the Father. 
Even disobedience to the gospel does not lie out- 
side the sphere of His purpose (28). The prepara- 
tion is dwelt on in 1”. The prophetic witness 
was twofold—(a) to the sufferings destined for 
Messiah (e/s Xp.) and the different elements in His 
subsequent glory ; (4) to the Divine grace destined 
for the Gentiles (eis tuds, ef. Ac 10%). It should 
be noted that in this Epistle there is no allusion to 
the Law either in its ceremonial or in its moral 
aspect, nor again (except the passing reference to 
the ‘holy women,’ 3%) to the ancient story of 
Israel; contrast St. Paul’s Epistles. The Divine 
Person took human nature in its completeness— 
odp— and mvefua (318); in 274 the Lord’s c&ua is 
spoken of, but St. Peter has no occasion to refer 
to the Lord’s wux7, in St. Paul’s psychology the 
cua and the ~ux4 together making up the cdpé. 
Christ was sinless (2, the language being derived 
from Is 53°; cf. 11°). He endured the last issue of 
the life of sinful man in the separation of ‘flesh’ and 
‘spirit,’ and ‘in His spirit’ passed into the unseen 
world of waiting human spirits (3, cf. Ac 277-31), 
His death is presented in a twofold aspect. On 
the one hand, it consummated the example of the 
typical human life (27). On the other hand, in 
His death He met the needs of sinfulmen. He 
‘died’ to help them—dikavos rep ddikwy (318). And 
His help to them consisted in this, that He finally 
and effectually dealt with sins (drat rep) ayapridr, 
318), The mode in which He dealt with sins is 
developed in 274, Adopting the language of Is 
53”, the apostle says that the Sinless One ‘took 
our sins’ (not sin as a principle, but the concrete 
sins of men) to Himself, z.e. by virtue of His 
representative humanity. His human ‘ body’ was, 
as it were, the vessel in which the sins of men 
were gathered (év 745 odmare atrod) and borne to the 
last extreme of humiliation—the év\oyv involving to 
the mind of Jews the Divine curse (Dt 21°’). By 
His death (so the context implies) His relation to 
the flesh and to sins finally ended (2% 41, cf. Ro 
6°), so that the true life of humanity is henceforth 
ideally set free from the dominion of sin. This 
freedom the redeemed have to work out in their 
several lives. In 1 a different line of thought is 
followed. Gentiles (for it is to Gentile Christians 
that the Epistle is addressed, see above) were 
ransomed (é\urpwOnre—the word is taken from Is 
52°; cf. especially Mt 20%, 1 Ti 26) from bondage 
to an inheritance of vanity, and the ransom was 
no less a price than the ‘precious blood’ (cf. Ps 
72!4 Heb., 115 (116) * @5) LXX) of Christ. Christ 
Himself is likened to a lamb free from intrinsic 
blemish and from accidental stain (dudéuov kal 
domtdov). The whole cycle of ideas is probably 
derived from the history of the first Passover and 
of Israel’s redemption from Egypt. The reserve 
of the passage is remarkable. Nothing is said in 
regard to the question to whom the dryrpov was 
paid. The sacrificial language is metaphorical (ds 
duvod); it is simple and is not developed. The aim 
of the Lord’s sufferings is twofold. It has a 
heavenly and an earthly side. On the one hand, 
améBavev . . . Wa vuads mpocaydyn TH Oem (338), 
There is a slight emphasis on vuaés—‘ you Gentiles 
who were afar off’ (Eph 2). Christ dealt with 
the sins of men, and remained Himself dfxaos. His 


work and His abiding character fitted Him to 
bring those whom He had freed from sin into the 
presence of God. The ideas of mediatorship and 
reconciliation lie in the background. On the other 
hand, Christ bore our sins iva rats duapriais droyevs- 
pevor TH Stxaoctvn Shower (274), Here and in au: 
Christ’s death is described as involving the Chris- 
tian’s death to sin (cf. St. Paul, eg., Ro 67%). 
The correlative idea of ‘the life to righteous- 
ness’ leads naturally to the teaching of the 
Epistle in regard to the resurrection. The resur- 
rection in regard to Christ Himself is described 
as the reversal (121 3; cf. 41°51) through the act of 
the Father (124) of the humiliation involved in 
suffering and death—a conception which is promi- 
nent in the Petrine speeches in the Acts (see 
above, p. 766), but which in the Epistle falls into 
the background. Jn regard to men, it is dv 
dvacracews Inood Xpicrov (a) that the Father ‘ begat 
anew’ (dvayevyijcas) all Christian men (74s, 1%, ef. 
13) ; (6) that Baptism becomes in the gospel dis- 
pensation (vdv) the crisis of salvation to each (vpuds 

. coger, 3% 5 cf. Tit 3° éowoev). Further, the 
effect of redemption is not limited to the initiation 
of the Christian life. If ‘sanctification by the 
Spirit’ is represented (1?) as the influence which 
surrounds (év) the working out of the Divine pur- 
pose in the case of the éxdexrol, that éxdoy7 has for 
its immediate end (els) the twofold issue braxoh Kal 
pavricuos aiwaros “Incov Xpicrov —a life lived in 
accordance with the Divine will and pattern (11+ 7, 
ef. e.g. 116 24), and continually cleansed from the 
defilement of sin by the application of the quicken- 
ing blood of Christ. The thought and the language 
are derived from the OT. The phrase payricpods 
atuaros recalls at once the tédwp favricuov of Nu 
19% 18. 208 (cf, He 1274, Barn. v. 1 év 7@ aipare rov 
pavrlcparos atrod). In ancient Israel provision was 
made whereby the faithful Israelite, defiled by 
contact with the dead, should be sprinkled with 
‘the water of separation.’ In the true Israel not 
water poured on the ashes of the victim, but the 
blood of Jesus Christ (cf. He 9"), is ever ready for 
the cleansing of those who are obedient, but who 
from time to time are defiled through contact with 
evil. Thus the sequence of thought is precisely 
that in 1 Jn 1’ (éay & 7@ dwrl meprrarGuev . . . 7d 
aiua “Inood x.7.X.).* The end of the divinely 
sustained growth (2?) and of the discipline of the 
Christian man (1°) is ‘salvation’ (els cwrnplav)— 
that ‘perfect soundness’ which answers to God’s 
purpose in creation. 

(3) The Church.—The two aspects in which the 
Christian Church is prominently presented in this 
Epistle are closely related to OT language and 
Jewish thought. (a) The Church is regarded ‘as 
first and foremost the true Israel of God, the one 
legitimate heir of the promises made to Israel’ 
(Hort p. 7). Hence in 2% the remarkable trans- 
ference to Christians in their corporate aspect of 
the prerogatives which belonged to Israel. The 
Christian Society is represented as a priestly bod 
(2°) chosen to do priestly service (2°), but the 
spiritual character of this worship (as opposed to the 
material and merely ceremonial worship of ancient 
Israel) is insisted on (mvevparixds Ouolas, 2°; ef. 
Ro 12!, Jn 47%), The idea of the new Israel is not 
foreign to St. Paul (e.g. Gal 61°) or other writers 
of the NT, but nowhere is it insisted on with such 
emphasis as here. (6) The Church is a universal 
brotherhood (217 5°). In the OT Israelites are con- 
stantly described as ‘brethren’ (¢.g. Ex 418, Dt 

* Hort, basing the interpretation of the phrase on Ex 243-8, 
concludes that the reference is to an initial pledge of obedience 
and an initial ‘sprinkling with blood’—the admission to the 
Christian covenant. The preposition «és (emphasized by juxta- 
position with éy), pointing to a goal, and the position of the clause 


seem to the present writer strong arguments against this 
interpretation. 
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18°, Neh 58); for the usage of later times comp. 
e.g. 2 Mac 1!, Ac 22° 28%. In the true Israel the 
tie is not natural, but spiritual. It grows out of 
the fundamental fact of the Divine dvayévyyots (12). 
The duties involved in this brotherhood are dis- 
tinctly described as flowing from the spiritual 
relation of Christians to God as their Father— 
aNNjNous Gyatioare.. . avayeyevynuevoe (1%). Hence 
the repeated insistence on dydirn and ¢iAadedia 
(12 217 48), If the very term ddeddérns (227 59) 
emphasizes the notion of unity, the qualifying 
words 7 év 7@ Kbcpm (5°; cf. Suacropas, 11) suggest 
the idea of universality: the ‘brotherhood’ is 
catholic. Little is said of the organization of 
the Church. The spirit in which elders are to 
work is enforced in 51. In 41% there is an allu- 
sion to the due exercise of xaplouara in the Chris- 
tian Society, and particular reference is made to 
those who teach and those who minister. The 
term ékx\nola, however, does not occur in the 
Epistle. The allusions to the Church suggest 
that, while the writer had a deep realization of the 
broad facts, he had not been led specially to ponder 
on their inner significance and promise, as the 
‘ Ephesians’ shows that St. Paul had done. 

(4) Eschatology.—The Epistle holds an import- 
ant position in the NT in respect to eschatological 
teaching. St. Peter (47) regards the ‘end of all 
things,’ 7.e. the great consummation, when the 
present order will pass away, as near at hand. In 
this point there is an important contrast between 
the teaching of this Epistle and that of the later 
Epistles of St. Paul (Hort, Romans and Ephesians 
p. 141f.). The time of the end is regarded under 
two chief aspects. (1) It will be a time of doxd- 
Avyis. Then the progressive ‘revelation of Jesus 
Christ’ (1!%) will culminate in a final ‘revelation 
of Jesus Christ’ (17 54; cf. Lk 17°°), a ‘revelation 
of his glory’ (4%; cf. 14-21), Then will be the 
Katpds écxaros when the ‘inheritance’ of Christians 
will be ‘revealed,’* their participation in the 
glory ‘which shall be revealed’ (51), God’s alduios 
66a which was the goal of their ‘calling’ (5%). 
(2) It will be atime of yudgment. God, indeed, is 
essentially 6 xpivw»—dmpoowrodjumrws (negatively, 
without partiality; 12”), ducalws (positively, with 
absolute justice ; 27), éroiuws (with the unerring 
precision of perfect knowledge; 4°). His judg- 
ment is individual, and is determined by each 
man’s action (117). It will then comprehend ‘ quick 
and dead’ (45; ef. Ac 10%, 2 Ti4'). It will be ob- 
served that, throughout, the judgment is ascribed 
to the final authority of the Father (cf. ¢.g. Ro 
14°), and that nothing is said in the Epistle of 
the mediatorship of the Son in the judgment (Ro 
216 2 Co 5; ef. Jn 52 27), : 

But the question inevitably arises, How will 
perfect justice in judging the dead deal with 
those who died before the proclamation of the 
gospel? To this question St. Peter gives an 
answer in 4°, in close connexion with which we 
must take 3!%-, The difficulty of the two passages 
lies not so much in any obscurity of language as 
in the mysterious nature both of the subject with 
which they deal and of the problems which they 
suggest. The earlier of the two passages (3!) is 
limited in scope, dealing only with the case of 
those who, being disobedient, perished in the 
great typical judgment of the ancient world. 
The interpretations which explain the words as 


* Hort takes the words érofuny droxarvelyjves (15) to refer to 
the immediately preceding «is cwrnp/av, and interprets ty xaipy 
iryérw as meaning ‘in a season of extremity.’ But Q) it is 
difficult to disconnect texyérw here from iz’ tcydrov tay xpovwy 
in 120; and z«:pés is common in eschatological phrases in 
Daniel and NT, e.g. 417, Rev 18; (2) the ‘inheritance’ is the 
main subject of the passage, and for sis cwrpiay (standing 
alone) comp. the same phrase in 2? 3, (8) Eroiuny amoxaruginvecs 
(cf. 51) is correlative to rstpnwérny by ovpavos. 
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referring either (1) to an antediluvian mission of 
Christ, or (2) to an evangelization of the angels 
who fell (Jude®, 2 P 2+), appear (in view of the 
context, the grammatical construction, and the 
parallel in 4°) to be quite untenable. What 
appears to be the simple and natural view of the 
passages is given in the paraphrase above. It 
may further be observed (a) that the apostle 
necessarily uses the language of human experience 
(ropevOels ; cf. v.%*), though narrating events tran- 
scending human experience; (0) that the phrase rots 
év gudtaky mvevuacw in reference to Hades is quite 
natural language for a Jew; comp. Apoc. Bar 
xxi. 4 ‘a place was prepared where the living 
might dwell and the dead might be guarded,’ 
2 Es 75%; (c) that it is not impossible that the 
apostle’s language (éxjpvée . . . pudaky) was sug- 
gested by Is 611% 427 49°. The emphasis of the 
passage rests on the Person of the xjpvé. The 
later passage (4°) differs from the earlier in three 
important respects: (a) the reference is not 
limited to the dead belonging to one generation. 
The anarthrous «ai vexpo?s is not in itself necessarily 
universal in scope, but here it must be interpreted 
in the light of the preceding words (r@ . . . xplvovre 
(Gvras Kal vexpovs) ; (8) the main point here (accord- 
ing to the requirements of the context) is the 
simple fact that the gospel was preached to the 
dead, not (as in 3!) the agent in its proclamation ; 
hence the difference of wording (éxijpvéev, ednyye- 
Noy) is no argument that the two passages have 
not a common reference to a single occasion ; (7) 
while in 3 nothing is said as to the aim or effect 
of the proclamation, here its object is distinctly 
stated. Itis important to notice that this sentence, 
in which the purpose is described, is one in which 
‘uév and 6é oppose two clauses, whereof one is 
really subordinate to the other’ (Liddell and Scott 
sub voce pév ii. 5). The purpose of the preaching 
was not that the dead should be judged, but that 
though judged . . . they yetmightlive.... The 
aorist (kpi0Gor) points to the one season of the 
judgment; the contrasted present ({G0.), to the 
continuous life cara Gedy (cf. 1°). The two pas- 
sages taken together appear unquestionably to 
assert that at the supreme crisis of redemption 
the Redeemer Himself proclaimed the gospel to 
the dead, those who perished in the Flood being 
particularly specified, and that therefore such 
blessings of the gospel as are not confined to this 
earthly order were offered to them. 

Apart from possible allusions to the subject in 
three passages of St. Paul (Ro 10? 14°, Eph 4%), no 
writer in the NT refers to the descensus ad inferos, 
with the significant exception of St. Peter (cf. Ac 
277-81), who may well have learned the mysterious 
facts of which he speaks from the lips of the Risen 
Lord Himself. The simplicity and reticence of St. 
Peter’s disclosure are remarkable. On references 
to the descensus in early Christian literature see 
Lightfoot on Ign. Magn. ix. (add to the passages 
collected Gospel of Peter ix.). It appears certain 
that these early references are not based upon the 
passagesin 1 P. ‘No direct appeal is made to St. 
Peter in any of the numerous references to the 
Descent; the earliest quotation of 1 P 4° we have 
been able to find isin Cyprian’s Testimonia’ (Swete, 
Apostles’ Creed p. 58). Hence in these passages we 
have expansions of a primitive Christian tradition, 
independent of St. Peter’s written words. 

Additional note on the name ‘ Peter.’ —Dr. 
Schechter, in the Jewish Quarterly Review for 
April 1900, p. 428f., writes thus: ‘Besides the 
epithets ‘‘the God-fearing” Abraham or Abraham 
“the friend of God,” Abraham also bears in Rab- 
binic literature the title of ‘‘the Rock.” ... The 
Rabbinic passage forms an illustration of Nu 23° 
“‘ For from the top of the rocks I see him,” and runs 
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thus: There was a king who desired to build, and 
to lay foundations; he dug constantly deeper, but 
found only aswamp. At last he dug and found a 
petra (this is the very word the Rabbi uses). He 
said, ‘On this spot I shall build and lay the 
foundations.” So the Holy One, blessed be he, 
desired to create the world, but meditating upon 
the generations of Enoch and the Deluge, he said, 
“How shall I create the world whilst those wicked 
men will only provoke me?” But as soon as God 
perceived that there would rise an Abraham, he 
said, ‘‘ Behold I have found the petra upon which 
to build and to lay foundations.” Therefore he 
called Abraham Rock [7], as it is said, ‘* Look 
unto the rock whence ye are hewn. Look unto 
Abraham your father” (Is 51!-?), Yalkut i. 766. 
See Dr. Taylor’s Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, 
ed. 2, p. 160.’ 
LirERATURE.—See at the end of the article on 2 Peter. 
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J. THE EPISTLE CONSIDERED APART FROM THE 
QUESTION OF ITS GENUINENESS. —1. TRAWS- 
MISSION OF TEXT. For the authorities—MSS and 
Versions—see art. JUDE (EPISTLE OF) in vol. ii. 
p. 799. Some further points must be noted. (1) 2 P 
is not contained in the Peshitta. The text given 
in the printed editions of that version is, 1t ap- 
pears, part of the Philoxenian version of the NT 
made in the early years of the 6th cent. (see 
below, p. 805). (2) Portions of pre-Hieronymic 
texts are found in the Fleury palimpsest=h (edited 
by Berger, 1889), in the Munich fragments edited 
by Ziegler=q (only 1'4), and in the Speculum 
commonly known by the symbol m (ed. Weihrich). 
The text represented in h q, according to Berger, 
is one based on a late ‘Italian’ text, kindred to 
that revised by Jerome, transplanted to Africa 
and there greatly altered—‘an African text of a 
late period.’ Some remarkable fragments of an 
old Latin text are contained in Priscillian (ed. 
Schepss)—1” (omnis profetia uel scribtura inter- 
pretationem indiget, p. 87), 2%-1° (p. 29), 2° (p. 46). 
Ambrose (de Fide iii. 12) quotes 1". (3) Patristic 
evidence for the text is found chiefly in (a) Greek 
writers—Didymus, Ephraem (not Syriac works), 
Cyril Alex., John of Damascus, the commentators 
Cicumenius and Theophylact, the fragments in 
Cramer’s Catena (some being ascribed to Athan- 
asius, Eusebius of Emesa, and Chrysostom ; on the 
last see below, p. 805n.); (6) Latin writers—Am- 
brose, Priscillian, Jerome, Augustine, Fulgentius, 
Vigilius, Bede. Difficulties of interpretation give 
a sense of insecurity in regard to the text (e.g. 
2-14), Hort supposes that there are primitive 
errors in 3!-?, Qn 3%, see below p. 811; and on 
3'° see Vansittart in the Journal of Philology iii. 
p. 357 ff., where he suggests that the ‘existence’ 
of this Epistle, as of that to the Hebrews, ‘de- 
pended for many years on a single copy.’ 

2. SUMMARY OF THE EPISTLE.—The Epistle 
(after the salutation) seems to fall into three 
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sections —(1) 1°; (2) 112-2; (3) 3138. Each of 
the two latter sections begins with a reference to 
the writer’s personal relation to those whom he 
addresses, and in both cases he goes on to speak of 
the dangers which will soon overtake them from 
false teachers. 


(1) Gi.) A Salutation; Gi.) 13% Divine gifts—The Divine 
power has given us all needful endowments, endowments 
through which He has given us* His promises, that through 
these promises you, having escaped from the world’s corrup- 
tion, may become sharers in the Divine nature. (iii.) 1°7 The 
duty of diligence. Such gifts imply duties. Use diligence on 
your part that one excellence in you may grow out of another. 
(iv.) 1811 The hope of diligence. Such excellences, where they 
exist, cause fruitfulness. For he who has them not is blind, 
and forgets that he was cleansed from the sins of his old life. 
Therefore with the greater diligence see that you make God's 
calling and choice of you an abiding blessing. For so acting, 
you will not stumble; and the gift of entrance into the eternal 
kingdom will without stint be yours. 

(2) Gi.) 112-15 The writer's care for his friends.—Hence, though 
ye know these truths, I will ever keep them fresh in your 
memory, so long as I am in this tabernacle, for I know from 
the Lord’s disclosure of the future to me that my putting it off 
will come suddenly. Further, I will take diligent care that, 
as during my life so also after my departure, you shall be 
reminded of these truths. (ii.) 116-21 U'he teachers’ warrant. 
For we did not follow fables skilfully elaborated when we told 
you of the power of the Lord and His coming (i.e. in the flesh). 
Our warrant was that we had been initiated into the mystery 
of His majesty. We beheld the glory which He _ received 
from the Father, when the voice of God addressed Him as My 
Son, when we were His companions in the Holy Mount. And 
what is more abiding than a fleeting voice we possess in the 
prophetic word. Give heed to it as a lamp shining in a foul 
place till the perfect dawn comes. But remeinber that the 
interpretation of a prophecy in Stripture does not lie within 
a man’s unaided power t ; for prophecy came not by the will 
of man, but men spake from God as they were controlled by 
the Spirit. (iii.) 2111 Halse teachers; their sure punishment. 
As there were false prophets in Israel, so there will be false 
teachers among you, denying even the Master who purchased 
them. Many will follow them, their life and their teaching 
being marked by lasciviousness, greed, insincerity. But their 
judgment has long been actively working. For God ever 
punishes the evil. He punished angels when they sinned, 
committing them to dens of darkness to be kept for judgment ; 
the ancient world, while He delivered Noah; the Cities of the 
Plain, their overthrow being an example of what shall happen 
to ungodly men, while He delivered Lot, ever wearied out by 
the lascivious life of the lawless. Yes, the Lord can deliver 
the godly from temptation, and keep the unrighteous in pun- 
ishment for the day of judgment. And this is chiefly so with 
those whose sins are uncleanness, proud insubordination, and 
slandering ; whereas angels, greater in power than they, bring 
no slanderous accusation against them (?.e. these sinners) before 
the Lord. (iv.) 212-22 Marks of such false teachers. Such men 
may be easily discerned. In their sins, and therefore in their 
punishment, they are like irrational animals. They blazon 
their profligacy in broad daylight. They are spots and flaws 
in your company. Their glances are ceaselessly unchaste. 
They entice restless souls. They sin from motives of covetous- 
ness like Balaam, who was miraculously rebuked for his mad- 
ness. They are as purposeless as waterless springs or tempest- 
driven mists: their end will be thick darkness. With empty 
vauntings they entice into lusts those who are just escaping 
from evil companionship. Themselves the slaves of corruption, 
they promise a spurious liberty. They are indeed slaves. For 
if they were rescued from the defilements of the world and are 
now again ensnared therein, their last state has become worse 
than their first. For ignorance of righteousness is better than 
deliberate rebellion against the holy commandment. Their 
degradation is set forth in common proverbs. 

(8) Gi.) 318 The writer's Epistles.—In this, as in my former 
letter, I remind you of the words spoken long ago by the 
prophets, and of the Lord’s commandment brought to you by 
those of the apostles who were your teachers. (ii.) 83-7 Mockers 
at the promise of the Return. Remember before all else that 
in the last days mockers will come, men of lustful life, scorn- 
fully asking what has become of the promise of His return. 
For the Fathers passed away, and the world’s course is un- 
changed. Such mockers are self-condemned. For they wilfully 
forget that by the word of God the heavens were made, and 
the earth compacted of water and by means of water, waters 
which became the instrument of judgment. And by the same 
word the heavens and the earth are being kept for the fire 
of the final judgment. (iii.) 3813 The Lord’s delay and His 
coming. Forget not that God reckons not time as men reckon. 
His seeming slowness in fulfilling His promise is in truth His 
long-suffering towards you, that all may come to repentance. 
Howbeit the day of the Lord will come suddenly, the day when 
the vault of heaven shall pass away, and the stars shall melt 


* Spitta (Der zweite Brief des Petrus p. 41ff.) would read 
duty in v.4 with A 86, 88 syr-bod syr-hl-mg, and would take the 
apes of v.3 and the 3.’ dy of v.4 to refer to the apostles. 

t Spitta (p. 115) takes the words to mean, ‘ Keine Prophezei: 
ung der Schrift ist der Art dass sie vernichtet werden kénnte,’ 
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with heat, and the earth and men’s works therein shall be 
discovered. The certainty of this dissolution of material things 
is a call to holiness of life and to an earnest expectation of His 
coming. Then—because the day of God has come—the whole 
fabric of the universe shall be burned up. But we expect, 
according to His promise, new heavens and a new earth—the 
home of righteousness. (iv.) 31418 The steadfastness of believers 
in the strength of this hope. Wherefore having these hopes, be 
diligent that you may be found of the Lord at His coming 
blameless. And regard the Lord’s long-suffering as salvation, 
as Paul said to you, and as he says in all his letters, dealing in 
them with these matters—letters in which are many difficult 
Sayings which those who lack learning and stability twist and 
wrench, as they do all the other Scriptures. But do you be 
on your guard against the evil influence of the lawless, and 
grow in grace and knowledge. 


3. DOCTRINE OF THE EPISTLE.—(1) The doctrine 
of God. (a) The Father. The term rarip is used 
only in relation to the Incarnate Son (1!”). God 
by His word (command) was the Creator and is 
the Sustainer of the universe (3°-7), He is above 
the limitations of time (38). He inflicts punish- 
ment on angels and men (2**), and thus the *uépa 
kpioews (3’) 18 described as 7 Tod Oeod hucpa (3%). 
But He is long-suffering, and delays judgment (3°, 
cf. 35). He gave His witness to the Incarnate 
Son (17), Men can know God (1”) and can partake 
of the Divine nature (1*). The phrase @ela gious 
(14) refers rather to what God essentially is; the 
pares? 1 peyadrorpers d6fa (11) to God as revealing 

imself by outward signs. (6) The Son. Nothing 

i3 said of the pre-existence of the Lord. The 
term @eds is, however, applied to Him in 1! 70d 
Ocod dy K. owrhpos "Incood Xp.; contrast the 
order in 1? rod @e08 x. "Inood Tod kupiov judy, and 
compare 1! 318 rod xuplov huay Kk. cwripos "Inood 
Xpicrod. Compare the phrase 7 dela divams adrod 
(1°), and note how He is closely joined with the 
Father as the object of man’s knowledge (1*). In 
16 it seems the preferable, if not the necessary, 
interpretation to take rapovola of the First rather 
than of the Second Coming, for (a) the context 
speaks of history and not prophecy ; (8) the word 
itself, though as a fact elsewhere in the NT and in 
this Epistle (3* !*) it is used of the Second Coming, 
naturally bears this meaning® (cf. é\evois, Ac 7°”). 
If this interpretation of 11° be the true one, then 
the message of the Incarnation is described as 
dealing with rhy rod kuplov judy Inood Xpiorob divayuw 
kal mapovolayv—the Lord’s essential power and His 
coming to the world. His meyadevdrys was revealed 
on the Mount of Transfiguration. He purchased 
men (i.e. by His blood, cf. Rev 5°), and so became 
their absolute Master (Seorérys, 21; cf. doddos . 
"I. Xp., 11). The term cwrip, as applied to Him, is 
characteristic of this Epistle (11:1! 27° 3738). His 
kingdom is described in the words of Daniel (3 
[43] 777, cf. 1 Mac 2°’) as an alwyios Baoudela (cf. 
Lk 13, Rey 11). He will fulfil His promise to 
return (3). (c) The Holy Spirit. The only mention 
of the Holy Spirit is in reference to His controlling 
inspiration of the ancient prophets (1”4). 

(2) Redemption.—In regard to our Lord, it was 
wrought out by Him in His act whereby He pur- 
chased men (2!); in regard to Christians, it is 
brought into contact with each one in the xaé@a- 
ptouos which parts the new from the old life (1%). 
The Divine ‘calling’ and ‘choice’ of men are re- 
garded as closely related (ry xhjow x. éxdoyjv, 1%; 
note the vinculwm of the common article). Human 
effort is needed to give them an abiding validity 
(BeBatav). In 1° (rod ckadécayros juds) it is uncertain 
(a) whether the jas refers to Christians generally 
or to the apostles in particular; (8) whether the 
6 kadécas refers to the Father or to Christ. Much 
stress is laid on conduct and on the cultivation of 
Christian virtues (1°). Knowledge (émiyywors, 1% 8 
2%. vydous, 1° 318) has a pre-eminent position assigned 

* h .J., lgn. lad. 9, yy wopovoley TOD oWTNPOS... TO 
gi CON AE Rte may Uplate 153 Sean Apol. 
i. 52; see Lightfoot on Ign. /.c. 


to it. The object of knowledge is the Father 
(17-3) and Christ (18 2” 318) ; in 15 yvdo.s appears 
without further definition. The knowledge of 
God and of Christ is the means whereby men 
escape the evil of the world (2) and receive grace 
and peace (1?) and spiritual endowments (1). The 
cultivation of Christian excellences leads to fruit- 
fulness in regard to this knowledge (18), which is 
not a final but a progressive knowledge (38). 
Since it is closely allied to xdprs (318), it is clearly 
a spiritual and not an intellectual attainment. 
On the other hand, the ydo.s of 15 (without a 
definition of its object) is apparently ‘knowledge’ 
generally; it is described as the link between dper7 
and éyxpdrea. The end of the Divine promises is 
that men should become @elas kowwvol dicews (14). 
The goal of Christian diligence is the entrance 
into the Lord’s ‘ eternal kingdom’ (12). 

(3) Creation.—The cause of creation was ‘the 
word (command) of God’ (3°). But at least in 
regard to the earth further (physical) details are 
given—yj é& tdaros Kal bv Ydaros cweorGoa. Prob- 
ably the interpretation given by (écumenius 
(quoted by Field, Notes on Translation of the NT 
p. 242) is the true one—7 yf ¢e& Udaros pév, ws ef 
Uukod alrtov’ dv Ydaros dé, ws dua TeArKod (sic lege pro 
diaredkod)* Vdwp yap 7d cuvéxov Ti yiv, otov KdAXa. Tes 
Umdpxov airy. In vy. the universe is described as 
consisting of ‘the heavens’ (the vault of heaven), 
the stars (cTovxeia), the earth. 

(4) Angelology. —It is clearly laid down that 
there once was ‘a fall’ of certain angels (dyvyé\wy 
dmaprnodvrwy, 2*), and that their sin was followed 
by Divine vengeance. God committed them to 
‘pits of darkness,’ there to be kept for (final) 
judgment. In a later passage of the Epistle (217) 
there is an obscure reference to the ministry of 
angels. The false teachers (it is there said) ddéas 
ov Tpéuovowy, Bracdnuodvres, Sov dyyedor loxvi x. 
Suvdmer melfoves dSvres od Pépovow Kar’ air&y rapa Kuply 
BrAogpnpor kpiowv. It must remain doubtful if car’ 
avrav refers to the false teachers or (as the parallel 
in Jude* suggests) to the ddfu just mentioned. 
In either case, angels appear to be represented as 
bringing before the Lord tidings as to the conduct 
of created beings, whether angels or men. 

(5) ELschatology.—Fallen angels and unrighteous 
men alike undergo temporary punishment until 
the time of their final doom (2% °). The day, when 
‘the promise of his coming’ is fulfilled, variously 
described as judpa xploews (2° 37), iyuépa xuptov (3*), 
Tov Oeovd fuépa (3), has three aspects—(a) In 
regard to the sinful: To the ungodly it will be a 
nuépa ... dmrwrelas (37, cf. 2! 31%); and of this 
‘destruction’ the overthrow of the Cities of the 
Plain is the type (2°). The disclosure as to the 
angels who sinned does not go beyond the simple 
idea of xplovs (24); (8) In regard to the universe: 
‘Dissolution’ (rovrwy . . . rdvTwv Avoudvwv, 34) is 
the destiny of all parts of the material universe. 
The means of this dissolution will be fire (aupi 
Typovpevor 37, Kavootueva 3, mupovmevor, Kavoovmeve 
3”). (y) In regard to the righteous: The dis- 
solution of ‘the heavens and earth that now are’ 
will usher in the fulfilment of the Divine promise 
of ‘new heavens and a new earth.’ The spiritual 
character of the new universe is Insisted on— éy 
ofs Oukaoovvn Karouxe’ (3°). In an earlier passage 
of the Epistle (1!%), where the meaning and the 
construction are doubtful, it seems to be implied 
that that day will be the dawn of such full 
daylight ‘in the hearts’ of the faithful that the 
‘lamp’ of prophecy will be no more needed. 

4, THE WRITER OF THE EPISTLE, ITS READERS, 
THE CIRCUMSTANCES OF ITS COMPOSITION, AS 
REPRESENTED IN THE EPISTLE ITSELF.—(1) The 
Writer. The writer speaks as ‘Simon (Symeon) 
Peter, bond-servant and apostle of Jesus Christ.’ 
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He refers to two, possibly to three, occasions 
in his discipleship—(a) his presence on the Mount 
of Transfiguration (11°); (6) the Lord’s revela- 
tion to him in regard to his death (14); (c) 
the Lord’s call:of himself and of other disciples 
(18). The last reference is doubtful (see above, 
p. 809). The Epistle does not assert that he 
had visited those to whom he writes; though 
it is not unnatural to suppose that this is im- 
plied in 12 32. But he had written to them 
one earlier letter (31), the object of which had 
been, what the object of the present letter was, 
viz. to kindle their minds to remember the teach- 
ings of the ancient prophets and of the apostles 
who had instructed them. He calls St. Paul ‘our 
beloved brother,’ and he was acquainted with 
several of his Epistles, and especially with one 
which that apostle had written to those whom he 
is now addressing. He himself now writes under 
a sense that his death is imminent (174); and he 
promises that, so long as he lives, he will still 
remind them of his teaching, and that he will make 
provision that after his decease they should always 
be able to call it to mind. Nothing in the letter, 
it should be added, reveals the place where he 
writes, his companions, or his plans. (2) The re- 
ciptents of the letter. Unless we assume that the 
former Epistle referred to in 31 is 1 P, nothing is 
said in the Epistle to show where its intended 
recipients dwelt. The two phrases, rots lodrimov 
qty Naxodcw mlorw (11, ef. Jude *), and aropuyévres 
Ths &v TH kbopy év ériOuula POopas (14), make it prob- 
able that they were Gentile rather than Jewish 
converts. But the language is too general to 
warrant a certain inference. Some at least of the 
apostles had been among their teachers (37), and it 
appears from 1” that they were not recent con- 
verts. From their past we turn to their future. 
The Epistle warns them of the advent among them 
of certain false teachers. It is an assumption— 
though it is a probable assumption—that the three 
passages of the Epistle which speak of false 
teachers—2!-*2, 3%-7, 3'6_refer to the same persons. 
Taking this identification for granted, we note the 
following points in the description of these enemies 
of the truth: (1) Their life and teaching are such 
that in effect they deny the rule of Christ and His 
law (2); (2) they are themselves immoral, and by 
life and teaching they infect others (2? 112m. 16f.); 
(3) they are insubordinate to authority (21°); (4) 
they are influenced as teachers by greed of gain 
(23: 12.14); (5) as teachers they are plausible and 
crafty (2% 14-19); (6) their teaching is empty rhetoric 
(238); (7) they ridicule the idea of Christ’s return 
(3°8-) ; (8) they support their false teaching by an 
unscrupulous appeal to Scripture (3%). Such are 
the notes of the false teaching which will arise 
ém’ éoxdrwv Tov juepOy (3°). 

To this statement of the details as to the writer 
and recipients of the Epistle, which seem to be 
implied in the document itself, it will be well to 
append the views as to the occasion of the Epistle 
and the circumstances of its composition, which 
have been put forward of late years by two critics 
who have defended its authenticity. 

(i.) The chief points which Spitta emphasizes in 
his elaborate work, Der zweite Brief des Petrus und 
der Brief des Judas, 1885, are as follows :—St. Peter 
wrote the Epistle late in his life-to Jewish Chris- 
tians, to whom both he (3!) and St. Paul (3!) had 
addressed letters which have not been preserved. 
He promises to make provision that after his death 
his friends shall be reminded of his teaching. The 
Epistle of Jude was accordingly written at a later 
time for the express purpose of carrying out St. 
Peter’s intention; and in that Epistle there are 
several direct references (vv.* > 12) to 2 P, while in 
Jn 17f. we find words from 2 P 3° quoted as apos- 
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tolic words. The destination of the Epistle explains 
its subsequent history. The ‘paulinische Fin- 
seitigkeit’ of our NT Canon is one of many proofs 
that the early Church was not wont to welcome 
documents which had Jewish associations. 

(ii.) Zahn, Hinleitung ii. 42-110, 1899, takes the 
same general line as Spitta, but is somewhat more 
precise and circumstantial in his reconstruction of 
the history. St. Peter addressed the Epistle to 
Churches, mainly Jewish, in Palestine and in the 
adjacent districts, but not N: or N. W. of the Syrian 
Antioch. The apostle had long before taken a 
leading part in their evangelization, and had sub- 
sequently written to them a letter now lost. St. 
Paul also, not improbably during his imprisonment 
at Cesarea, had sent them a letter; but this 
letter, like the letter of St. Peter just mentioned, 
has not been preserved. One of the chief reasons 
why St. Peter wrote them this second letter was 
to warn them against false teachers, whose evil 
influence he had himself seen at work in Gentile 
Churches. He feared lest the plague should spread 
to Jewish converts. The apostle then, over and 
above the exhortations and warnings of the Epistle 
itself, promises that he will, as long as he lives, 
remind them of the truths on which he insists, 
and further, that he will write for them an instruc- 
tion in doctrine (Lehrschrift), that after his death 
they may have these things ever brought to mind. 
The time of the Epistle must be placed late in St. 
Peter’s life; for (2) he writes as one now growing 
old; (8) many letters of St. Paul are in existence; 
(y) there is a feeling of disappointment abroad 
that the promise of the Return is unfulfilled ; 
(5) the first generation of Christians is now dying 
off. As to the place where the Epistle was written, 
it contains no indication that St. Peter had as yet 
been in Rome. On the other hand, it is natural 
to suppose that, when he wrote to them, he was 
not living in the immediate neighbourhood of his 
correspondents. ‘Thus it is an obvious conjecture 
(a) that the place where the Epistle was written 
was Antioch ; (6) that the ¢ime of its composition 
was shortly before St. Peter left the East for 
Rome, where he probably arrived in the autumn: 
of 63; z.¢. the date falls within the years 60-63. 
About a dozen years later (cic. 75) St. Jude wrote 
to the same Churches, and (vv.* 1”) formally quoted 
2P as an apostolic document. As to the later 
history of 2 P, it is important to emphasize the 
fact that 1 P and 2P were written to wholly 
different groups of Churches. It is quite natural, 
therefore, that their fate should be different. For 
a long time Gentile Christians would trouble 
themselves but little as to an Epistle addressed 
to Jewish Christians. Hence the comparative 
obscurity into which 2 P fell. 

There is little room for difference of opinion as 
to the date of 2 P among critics who maintain the 
genuineness of the Epistle, and hold the almost 
universal opinion that it was written as a sequel to 
1 P, the latter Epistle being placed near the end of 
St. Peter’s life. The case, however, is somewhat 
altered for any who follow B. Weiss and Kiihl (see 
above, p. 782f.) in their view that 1 P was written 
about the year54. Yet these critics do not diverge 
from the conclusion as to the date of 2 P mentioned 
just above. On the one hand, Kiihl urges that the 
silence of the Epistle as to the destruction of 
Jerusalem is a aes that it was written before 
the year 70. n the other, the fact that St. 
Peter holds himself henceforth alone responsible 
for the instruction of those to whom he writes, 
though he is aware that St. Panl had written 
to them, points to a time after the death of the 
latter apostle. The most probable date, there- 
fore, is (according to Kiihl) about the middle ot 
the 6th decade. 
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11, THE QUESTION OF THE GENUINENESS OF 
THE EPISTLE.—l. INTEGRITY OF THE EPISTLE. 
Before discussing the problem of the genuineness 
of the Epistle we must clear out of the way the 
question of its integrity. Are we bound to con- 
sider the Epistle as a whole? May not some of 
the difficulties in regard to its genuineness arise 
from the fact that the Epistle as it stands has 
been interpolated? In this matter Kiihl] has in- 
herited the suspicions of two earlier critics— 
Bertholdt and Lange. It will be sufficient to 
examine the case as stated by Kiihl. He sup- 
poses (1) that the whole of ch. 2 is an inter- 
polation; (2) that in 3 words have been 
inserted to facilitate the dovetailing of the inter- 
polated passage into the original letter. In this 
original document, according to Kiihl’s theory, 
the passage about prophecy was succeeded im- 
mediately by an exhortation—tpels dé, dyamnrol, 
pyhobnte TOv mpoepnuévar pnudtwv tro Trav daylov 
TpopynTtey, Tovro mp&rov ywwoKovres x.T.X. He is 
thus enabled to maintain that the Epistle in its 
original form is older, in its present interpolated 
form more recent, than Jude. It should be added 
that the reference in 3! to an earlier Epistle, 
addressed by the same writer to the same readers, 
likewise disappears. Suspicions as to the in- 
tegrity of a document, when they are in- 
terested, are themselves suspicious. In this case 
they claim no external support. And the internal 
evidence of the Epistle is against them. The 
transition from 17 to 2 is natural. The thought 
of ancient prophecy leads to a reference to its 
parody in the false prophets of old days. If the 
writer goes on to draw a parallel between the 
dangers of the past and the dangers which he 
foresees in the future, the sequence of his thought 
is quite simple. Again, there cannot be said to 
be any difference in style between ch. 2 and the 
rest of the Epistle. Again, if affinities with Jude 
are most conspicuous in ch. 2, they are not con- 
fined to that chapter, and, when examined, they 
appear to be borrowings from Jude as clearly in ch. 
1 as in ch. 2 (see art. on JUDE, § 4). Lastly, it will 
be shown later that the coincidences between 2 P 
and the Apocalypse of Peter are found both in ch. 1 
and in ch. 20f 2 P. Their diffusion cannot but be 
a weighty argument for the integrity of the Epistle. 
The suspicions, then, of Kiihl] and his predecessors 
in this view must be dismissed as arbitrary and un- 
supported by external or internal evidence. 

2, RECEPTION IN THE CHURCH.—The investiga- 
tion falls under three heads—(1) the alleged use of 
the language and characteristic thoughts of 2 P in 
documents (other than Books of NT) belonging to 
lst and 2nd centuries ; (2) such alleged use of, and 
references to, 2 P in documents belonging to the 
period between the beginning of the 3rd century and 
the time of Eusebius; (3) the evidence of Eusebius 
and of other writers of the 4th and 5th centuries ; 
the reception of 2 P in the Canon of the Eastern 
(Greek) and Western Churches, and its rejection in 
the Syrian Church. ; 

(1) Some of the alleged coincidences will be 
examined in detail. The rest are dealt with in 
the general remarks at the end of this section. 

(a) Clement of Rome.—(i.) ‘We have Noah and 
Lot adduced in vii. 5 and xi. 1 similarly to what is 
done in 2 Peter ii. 5-9’ (Warfield in the January 
number of the Southern Presbyterian Review, 1882, 

. 53). But in Clement the examples of Noah and 
Toe do not stand side by side as in 2 P, but are 
widely separated in a whole series of OT worthies. 
(ii.) Clem. vii. ratra, dyamnrol, od povoy tpuas voude- 
roovrTes émitTéANowev, GAAG K. EauTovds YrouyicKorTes || 
2P 12 31. Beyond the fact that the common 
Greek word meaning ‘remind’ occurs in both 
passages in reference to a letter, there is no re- 


semblance in phraseology or idea. (iii.) Clem. vii. 
N&e éxnpugev peravoray || 2 P 2°, Lightfoot, how- 
ever, shows that Clement probably derived this 
conception of Noah from the Sibylline Oracles. 
(iv.) Clem. ix. rods redelws Nevroupyjoavras 77 Meyado- 
mpemet 56fm avrod || 2P 17, It must, however, be 
observed that in the LXX the noun (seyadompéreia) 
is (especially in the Psalms) a very favourite 
word, and that the adjective occurs in reference 
to God, e.g. 2 Mac 8! (7d wu. dvoua). The special 
phrase in question is an echo of the language of 
the Psalms—20 (21)® ddéay kK. meyadrompéreav, 144 
(145) 22 rv weyadorpéresay ris SEs Tis drywwovvns cov 
-. . Thy ddgav Tis weyadomperelas THS Baotrelas cov. 
In Clement the adj. is common, being used in 
reference to the Divine will, gifts, worship, 
strength, name (ix. xix. xlv. Ixi. lxiv.). The im- 
pression that in Clement the phrase in question 
and similar expressions have a liturgical origin 
(v.e. that they are derived from [Greek] synagogue 
prayers) is confirmed by a reference to the Greek 
Liturgies, e.g. Liturgy of St. Chrysostom, dyos et 
Kal mavarytos, Kal peyatorperis 4 Oda cov (Swainson 
p. 129), Liturgy of St. James (Swainson p. 268). 
(v.) Clem. xxiii. A passage is quoted as Scripture 
containing the words, ‘These things we did hear 
in the days of our fathers also; and behold we 
have grown old, and none of these things hath 
befallen us.’ The thought is not dissimilar to 
2 P 34, but there is no coincidence of expression. 
Clement probably took the quotation (cf. ‘2 Clem.’ 
xi.) ‘from some spurious prophetic book’; see 
Lightfoot, in loc. (vi.) Clem. xxxv. dxodovOjowpev 
TH 00@ TAS adnOelas || 2P 2%. But it must be remem- 
bered that the use of 7 6dés (€.g. Ts fwijs, didax hs, 
see Harnack on Did. 11) and the use of 4 dd\7j@eva 
(é.g. 6 Kavav Tis ddnOelas) are very common; the 
combination of the two words therefore is in no 
way remarkable. (vii.) Clem. xxxiv. els 76 werdxous 
nuas yevérOa. tv pweydhwy Kx. évddEwy émaryyeNov 
avrod || 2P 14. But it must be noticed that the 
phrase has a parallel in an earlier chapter (xix.), 
Meydhwv Kal évddguv wererdnpéres rpdéewy. Compare 
also xxvi. 7d weyadelov THs érayyeNlas a’rod. 

(0) The Ancient Homily (‘2 Clement’) xvi. épxerac 
Hon 1 Huépa THs Kploews ws KALBavos Katduevos Kal TAK?- 
covrat rwes [lege at Suvduers] TOv otpaydv, kal waca 7 
vn ws moduBos er rupl TyKduevos, Kal TOTE HayioeTat TA 
Kpvgua Kal pavepa epya Tv avOpwrwy || 2 P Zt 10-12, 
The language of the earlier part of the extract is 
largely derived from Mal 4', Is 344. The idea of 
the conflagration of the world at the judgment 
was somewhat widely current in the 2nd cent. 
In the last clause there is in language, idea, and 
context a certain coincidence with 2 P 3 (y# Kal 
Ta év avTn epya etpeOjcerat), where, however, the 
reading (see above, p. 796) is very doubtful. The 
notion, however, of a disclosure of secret things 
is inseparable from the notion of the judgment; 
and the language and thought of the Homily are 
in reality nearer to Ro 2 1 Co 3% 4° than to 
2P 3. Spitta, Der Zweite Brief p. 534n., notices 
some other coincidences, of which the most striking 
are Hom. v. (h 6é émayyeNla Tod Xpicrov peyddy Kal 
Oavuacri éorw) || 2P 14; Hom. ix. (€€ eldAtkpwors 
kapdlas) || 2 P 3! (but cf. Is38?, He 10?*) ; Hom. xiv. 
(ém’ éoxdtwy Tov huepay) || 2 P 33 (a phrase unique in 
NT but not uncommon in LXX),. 

(c) Didaché.—‘ The passage 3, 6-8,’ writes Spitta 
(p. 584n.), ‘shows a very remarkable kinship with 
Jude and 2 Peter. We notice the rare expression 
yoyyuoos (cf. Jude 1), and especially the twice 
repeated Bracdnula, av0ddys and tpéuwv, and we 
compare 2 P 2,’ In Did., however, the rtpéuwy is 
part of a phrase which clearly comes from Is 667. 
For avaéns cf. Pr 21%, Tit 1". When the whole 


*Comp. Theoph. ad Avutol. ii. 35, tv éosdrnts xapdias xel 
ElAImpives yyaen. 
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chapter of the Didaché is read, the idea that we 
have here a literary link with 2 P vanishes. 

(d) Ignatius.—Spitta points out coincidences be- 
tween lonatius and 2 P—Z ph xi. 1, xii. 2 || 2 P 3%; 
xiv. 112 P1®; Trail. xiii. 3 (év 6 ebpeOelnuerv &uwpor) 
|| 2 P 34, The last is the only one in the series 
which deserves consideration, and about it Spitta 


himself allows that the phrase of Ign. may very 
well be ‘stereotyp gewordene Wunschformel.’ 
(e) Barnabas xy. cuverédecev év && hucpats. Todro 


héyer Ore ev é€axioxiNlas ereow ovvrehéoer Kvpios Ta 
ovvravTa. 1 yap nuepa tap’ air [onualver] xihua ery. 
avros dé or uaprupel Aéywr" Ldod judpa Kuplov éora ws 
xirua érn || 2 P 38. In connexion with this passage of 
Barnabas it will be convenient to bring together 
and to discuss the whole group of passages which 
are alleged to be reminiscences of 2 P 3°, 

(i.) Justin, Dial. 81, 7d ofy elpnuévoy év rots Aéyos 
Tovros, épyy’ Kara yap Tas Nuépas TOD Evrov al juépac 
TOD Aaod ov ecovrat, TA Epya TOY Tovwy atrov mahaw- 
covow* (Is 657") vevonKkawer Ore xtra ern ev pvornply 
pyvte. ws yap Te’ Addy elpnro, br. 7 & av jucpa payn 
dd Tod Evov, ev éxelyyn droBavetrat, éyywuev avTov my 
dvam)\npwoavra xia én. ouvyjKkauey Kal 7d elpnuévoy 
ére ‘Huépa Kupiov as xlhia ern els todro cuvdyeuw. 
There then follows a reference to Rey 20%. 

(ii.) Iren. v. 23. 2 (Iren. has given one interpreta- 
tion of Gn 217 and then proceeds), ‘Quidam autem 
rursus in millesimum annum reuocant mortem 
Adee: quoniam enim dies Domini sicut mille anni, 
non superposuit autem mille annos sed intra eos 
mortuus est.’ 

(ili.) In v. 28. 3 Irenzeus is discussing Gn 2''—‘a 
narrative of the past and a prophecy of the future’ 
— yap nucépa Kuptov ws xihia ern’ ev €& ody Tuépats 
ouwTeTéNeoTat TA yeyovbra. 

(iv.) In Hipp. in Dan. 23. 24 the words—7uépa dé 
(yap) Kuplov (as) xi\ua érn—are adduced in reference 
to creation.* 

There is no doubt that the final source of the 
saying is Ps 89(90)4. But the question remains 
whether the writers just cited take the phrase 
directly from 2 P or whether they borrow it from 
some source independent of 2 P, to which indeed 
2 P may well itself be a debtor for it. Three 
points must be noticed. (1) In all the writers 
cited above (except 2 P) the form of the phrase 
consistently is juépa Kupiov. (2) In all of them 
the saying is used in regard to the mystical in- 
terpretation of a passage in Gn 2—in Barn., Iren. 
(v. 28. 3), Hipp. in reference to Gn 2}4 ; in Justin, 
Iren. (v. 23. 2) in reference to Gn 2!7. Thus the 
context in all these passages is very similar and 
quite alien from the context in 2 P. (3) That 
speculations similar to the idea expressed in this 
saying were current in Rabbinical literature is 
clear from Schottgen and Wetstein on 2 P 38, and 
from Schoéttgen, Horw Heb. ii. p. 497. And this 
evidence as to Jewish thought on the matter is 
carried back into the Ist cent. A.D. (Schiirer, HJP 
II. iii. p. 188 f.) by a passage in the Book of Jubilees 
(sometimes called the ‘ Little Genesis’), referred 
to by Hilgenfeld on Barn. xv., which (see Jahrb. 
J. bibl. Wiss. ii. p. 241) runs as follows: ‘And 
[Adam] lived 70 years less than 1000 years; for 
a thousand years are as one day according to the 
heavenly testimony. Therefore it is written con- 
cerning the tree of knowledge, ‘‘On the day when 
ye eat thereof, ye shall die.” Wherefore he fulfilled 
not the years of that day, but died therein.’ The 
subject, it will be observed, is the same as that in 
relation to which Justin and Iren. (v. 23. 2) adduce 
the saying. The evidence, then, seems clearly to 
point to the conclusion that the source of the in- 

* Compare Hippolytus, ‘Heads against Caius,’ in Hermathena 
vii. p. 403f. (cf. pp. 406, 418), ‘The number of the years is not 
the number of days, but it represents the space of one day... 


according to the saying, One day in the world of the righteous 
is as a thousand years.’ 
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terpretation of a thousand years as ‘a day of the 
Lord’ was Jewish, probably a Haggada concerned 
with Gn 2. The saying Foams something of a 
commonplace in the Christian literature of the 
2nd cent., and was used by the Fathers, cited above, 
in a sense more cognate to its Jewish origin than 
that in which it is found in 2 Peter. 


(f) The Testaments of the XII. Patriarchs.— 
The parallels in this book ‘render it probable,’ 
says Warfield p. 52, ‘that the author had and 


used 2 Peter.’ ‘They are such,’ he continues, 
‘as the very rare phrase pacpots [Oxford MS— 
pudopact] ris y#s in Benj. 8, cf. 2 P 2°°—a phrase 
found in 2 Peter only in the NT, and in the Tes¢. 
XII. Patt. only in its age; the rare phrase rod 
mAdtrew Nbyous in Reuben 3, which seems to have 
been suggested by 2P 23; the use of rape in 
Reuben 5, just as it is used in 2 P 2%.’ As to the 
first of these alleged coincidences it must be 
noticed (1) that the word macués is found in Wis 
14°6, 1 Mac 44, and occurs elsewhere in the Testa- 
ments, viz. in Levil7; (2) that it has been already 
used in the immediately preceding context (od yap 
éxer pw. év kapdla) ; (3) that the special phrase (rjs 
yijs) is suggested by the metaphor of the sentence 
(@omep yap 6 HjALos ob wealverac mpocéxaw éml Kbmpov 
... otrw kal 6 Kabapds vods év Tots pacmols Tis iis 
ouvexduevos k.T.\.). The phrase mAdrrewv déyous is 
used in Demosthenes and other classical writers. 
In regard to the last of the three coincidences it 
must be sufficient to refer‘to Jude®, Book of the 
Secrets of Enoch 7+ 18+; similar phrases are com- 
mon in the Enochian literature (see art. on JUDE, 
vol, ii. p. 801). 

(g) The Shepherd of Hermas.—Zahn (der Hirt des 
Hermas p. 431) and Warfield (p. 51) have collected 
a number of passages in the Shepherd which they 
suppose to contain reminiscences of 2P. It must be 
suflicient to examine three of the passages on which 
special stress is laid. (i.) Vis. i. 3. 4, 7@ loxup@ 
phuar. mnéas Tov ovpavoy Kal Oewedudoas Thy yhv emt 
bddrwr ||2 P 3°. In reality, however, the passage is 
an echo of passages in the OT, Ps 23 (24)? 103 (104) 5 
135 (136) ® (~* 2 AT), Is 40”, and has no points of 
contact with the language of 2P. (ii.) Sim. viii. 
ll, 0 Kvpios éreupé we ordayxvicbels mact Sodvac thy 
petdvotayv kalrep TivOy wh dvTwv déluy dia Ta epya 
atray: aia pwaxpbOuuos &y 6 Kupios Oédeu x.7.X. || 2P 
3%. Zahn urges that of the many passages in 
Hermas which deal with repentance, this alone 
connects it with the Divine paxpodvula and em- 
phasizes the universality of the gift. But it must 
be observed (a) that the réow is taken up from the 
immediately preceding context, tmaye kal maou héye 
wa petavojowor; (8) that the passage has quite as 
much affinity with Ac 17% Ro 2* as with 2 P 3%, 
(ili.) Som. vi. 4. 4, rs rpupijs kal dmdrns 6 xpdvos pa 
éorl pla . éayv ody play nuépay tpudjon tis Kat 
amarnOy x.7.d. ||2P 2%, But it will be noticed (a) 
that the wlay juépav of Hermas points to the riot as 
shortlived, the év juépg of 2 P points to it as shame- 
less—‘in broad daylight’ ; (8) that both rpvd7 and 
anrdrn are favourite words with Hermas. As to 
the former, the desire rouxlAwy rpupdy is a sign of 
the presence of ‘the angel of evil’ in a man 
(Mand. vi. 2. 5). Again, drdrn in Mand. viii. 5 
has a place among the ‘evil works’ from which 
‘the bondservant of God must abstain.’ Having 
been thus spoken of separately, they are joined 
together in a long description of ‘the man who 
thinks that he has the spirit’ (Mand. xi. 12), and 
they reappear scparately and side by side through- 
out the Sixth Parable. Their occurrence, therefore, 
in Hermas appears to be quite independent of 2 P. 
Other coincidences are Vis. iii. 7. 1 || 2 P 2%; Vis. 
iy. 3. 4||2P 2%; Sim. v. 6. 8, 7. 1, viii. 11. 1, ix. 13. 
9 ||2 P 1° (but the use of éwi\vors in regard to the 
parables is quite obvious); Sim. vi. 2. 2||2 P 2}2 
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(but xara¢dopd4 is common in the LXX) ; Sim. vi. 2. 
6||2 P 2° (but in Hermas éurdéfa is the natural 
word to use of sheep entangled in thorns, etc.) ; 
Sim. ix. 17. 5, 18. 1|| 2 P 271 (but cf. Gal 48+). When, 
then, the passages in Hermas are examined, the 
conclusion is that they are interesting as illustra- 
tions of the passages in 2 P, but give no probability 
to a theory of literary dependence. 

(Ah) Justin, Dial. 82, ‘For with us even until 
now are there prophetic gifts, whereby you also 
yourselves [7.e. you Jews] should know that 
the things which of old belonged to your nation 
have now been transferred to us. But as there 
were withal false prophets in the time of the 
holy prophets who arose among you, so also in the 
present day are there many false teachers (Wevdosb:- 
ddoxador) also, of whom our Lord forewarned us to 
beware.’ ‘But where,’ Warfield asks (p. 51 f.), ‘can 
this forewarning be found? Does it exist anywhere 
but in 2P 2) (cf. 1%), . . . Itis exceeding] dificult 
to see how there can be any reasonable doubt but 
that these passages are drawn from 2 Peter. And 
if so, it isnoticeable thatJustin refers to 2 Peter with 
respect, as Scripture, as, practically, the words of 
our Lord—in a word, as an authoritative book 
giving the Lord’s teaching.’ To Warfield’s question 
as to the souree of this warning Justin himself 
supplies a decisive answer. After a few words on 
our Lord’s foreknowledge, Justin continues, ‘ For 
He said that we should be murdered and hated for 
His name’s sake, and that many false prophets and 
false Christs should come (zapeNe’oovrat) in His 
name and lead many astray ; and this 7s the case.’ 
The reference, therefore, plainly is to Mt 24° % 11.24, 
There are apparently only two reasons which can 
be pleaded as grounds for hesitation. (1) The word 
Wevdodvddcxados does not occur in the report of our 
Lord’s words in Mt, or indeed anywhere in the NT 
except in2P. But in Christian circles, where the 
words wevdddedpos, Wevdamrdbarodos, Wevdodédyos, Wev- 
Soudprus, Yevdorpopytns, Wevddxproros were all current 
(all occurring in NT), and where a d:ddcxados was 
closely allied to a mpogijrns, the word Wevdodiddo- 
kaXos Was sure to arise, and its occurrence in two 
writers cannot be taken to imply literary obliga- 
tion. In Ep. Polyc. 7 we find ras Wevdod.dacKkaNrlas, 
and in Didaché 131? d:ddoxados adnOivbds appears as 
well as mpopyrns dd\nfivds—a phrase which implies 
Wevdodiddoxados. (2) A parallel is drawn in Justin, 
as in 2P, between the false teachers in the Chris- 
tian Church and the false prophets in Israel. But 
it will be observed (a) that the comparison is very 
natural in a discussion of the presence of prophetic 
gifts in the Church ; (8) that Justin does not speak 
of it as part of the warning for which he quotes the 
Lord’s authority. There is a similarity between 
the passage in 2 P and that in Justin, but it justi- 
fies no other conclusion in the case of Justin than 
that which we reached in the case of Hermas. 

(t) Melito.—A passage is quoted from a fragment 
of Melito’s Apology, which has been preserved in a 
Syriac translation (Cureton, Spicilegium Syriacum, 
p. 50f.), of which the principal clauses are as 
follows: ‘There was once a flood and wind, and 
the chosen men were destroyed by a mighty north 
wind... but, again, at another time there was 
a flood of waters, and all men and living crea- 
tures were destroyed by the multitude of waters, 
and the just were preserved in an ark of wood, by 
the ordinance of God. So also it will be at the 
last time; there shall be a flood of fire, and the 
earth shall be burnt up together with its moun- 
tains, and men shall be burnt up together with the 
idols which they have made... and the sea, 
together with its isles, shall be burnt ; and the just 
shall be delivered from the fury, like their fellows 
in the ark from the waters of the Deluge.’ It 
should be noticed that earlier in the fragment 
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(p. 50) there had been an allusion to the judgment 
of fire: ‘Fear Him who shaketh the earth... 
and removeth the mountains from their place; 
Him who can make Himself like fire, and burn up 
everything.’ Further, it will be observed (a) that 
Melito refers not only to the Flood and the great 
judgment by fire, but also to the destruction of 
the Tower of Babel; and (8) that the destruction 
of the Tower has a place in the Sibylline Oracles 
ili. 97 ff., while in the immediately preceding con- 
text (iil. 82 ff.) there is a prophecy of the destruc- 
tion of the world by fire. In line 109 there is an 
incidental allusion to the Flood, a subject which is 
treated at length in bk. i., the early date, how- 
ever, of this book not being so fully established as 
that of bk. ii. (Schiirer, H/P I. iii. p. 287). There 
are no links of phraseology or of characteristic 
ideas which connect Melito with 2 P. The verdict, 
therefore, of Westcott (Canon p. 223 n.) seems to be 
the only reasonable one: ‘It isimpossible therefore 
to affirm that the reference in Melito is to 2 Peter, 
and not rather to the Sibyllines or to the wide- 
spread tradition on which they rested.’ 

(k) Theophilus of Antioch.—Two passages have 
been pointed out in Theophilus ad Autolychum, 
which, it is urged, have all the appearance of 
being reminiscences of 2 P. (i.) ii. 9, of 68 rod Oe08 
dvOpwrrot, rvevparopopo * mvevpuaros dylov Kal rpophrac 
yevouevo. kK.7.X. Compare 2 P 12 urd mrvetparos 
aylov pepipevor éMdAnoav Grd deod avOpwara (oi dy.oe 
Oeod dvOpwra, NA, etc.). But it must be noticed 
that the key-word of the passage (rvevparogépos) is 
derived from the LXX of Hos 97(6 rpodijrys . . . 
6 rvevyaropédpos), Zeph 34; that Theophilus uses the 
word in the sense of ‘an inspired speaker’ in ii. 22 
(ab dyvar ypadal kal wdvres of mvevsaropdpor), lil. 12 
(da 7d Tos mavras rvevuatopdpous évl mvevmare Beod 
edaAnkévat); that language similar to that under 
discussion is habitual in Theophilus; see ii. 33, 35, 
iii. 17, ef. Justin, Apol. i. 33; and, lastly, that the 
phrase ‘man of God’ is very common in the OT 
(occurring some 50 times) in reference to a prophet. 
Thus a reference to other passages in Theophilus 
shows that here he is using LXX language in 
reference to the Prophets. (ii.) il. 13. In his treat- 
ment of the Divine command, ‘ Let there be light,’ 
Theophilus observes, 7 didragis ody rod Geod, rotré 
éoTiy 6 NOyos atrov, palywv waorep AUXVOS ev oikHuaTL 
cuvexouevyy, epwricey Ti bm’ ovpaydyv. The metaphor 
is thought to be derived from 2P 1% But the 
word olxnua is suggested by the previous context— 
dvOpwiros yap Kdtw ay dpxerar €x THs yhs olxodopety— 
the human building is contrasted with the Divine. 
The metaphor of the Avxvos is obviously suggested 
by the subject under discussion—the light kindled 
by man is contrasted with the light kindled by 
God. If it is thought necessary to find a ‘source’ 
for a metaphor so obvious in the context, 2 Es 
12 (‘Tu enim nobis superasti ex omnibus pro- 
phetis, sicut ducerna in loco obscwro’) is as near to 
Theoph. as is 2 P. ; 

(1) Ireneus.—We have already dealt with two 
passages in this writer (p. 800). In two other 
passages he has been supposed to be relying on 
QP. (i.) Hi. 1. 1, wera de thy ro’rww [sc. Petri et 
Pauli] godov || 2P 1% But that €odos (exitus) 
was not an uncommon word in this sense in early 
Christian literature has been pointed out on p. 
770. (ii.) ‘We come in the fourth book’ (xxxvi. 
4), Warfield writes (p. 49), ‘to another passage 
in which [Irenzeus] adduces Noah, then Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and Lot, to show that God will punish 
the wicked and save the holy. Our minds go im- 
mediately to 2 Peter ii. 4-7, whence the framing 


* The word is printed here as it appears in Otto’s ed. of 
Theophilus and in the Cambridge LXX. But itis possible that 
it should be accented as a passive, mveviuarogopes, See Light- 
foot’s note on Ignatius Hph. 1, 
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of this passage seems to have been derived.’ 
Here, too, it is important to look at the previous 
context. The object of the chapter is to show 
that Christ came from the Father, who had sent 
the prophets in earlier days. Irenzeus proves, 
therefore, from Christ’s sayings the unity of God’s 
character in the old and in the new dispensation. 
In the course of the argument he quotes Lk 21%4* 
1255f. 17°6-51 (Noah, Lot, Sodom), Mt 24%. He then 
draws the inference, ‘Unum et eundem annun- 
tians Dominum, qui in temporibus Noe propter 
inobedientiam hominum superduxit diluuium, et 
in temporibus Lot propter multitudinem pecca- 
torum Sodomitarum pluit ignem a celo; et in 
nouissimo . . . superducet diem iudicii.’ There 
then follows the passage to which Warfield refers, 
the ‘framing’ and the ideas of which are clearly 
drawn from the passage just quoted from the 
Gospels. 

(m) There are one or two passages from heretical 
documents belonging (in their original form) prob- 
ably to the 2nd cent. which must be examined. 
The first of these is a phrase of Ptolemeus, a 
follower of Valentinus, still living when Irenzeus 
wrote. Zahn (Gesch. Kan. i. p. 759) compares a 
phrase of this writer’s, preserved by Epiphanius 
(Her. xxxiii. 6)—apotons 5¢ rijs ddnOelas, with 2 P 
12, But the context in Ptolemeeus (i.) shows that 
the word d\7Gea is used in different senses in the 
two passages, and (ii.) itself naturally accounts for 
the use of the phrase. It runs thus: al yap elxdves 

- Kah@s éylvovTo méxpt wh Twapiy adjGea. mapovons 
6é Tis GAnOelas Ta TIS aXnOelas Set mrorety. 

(n) The Clementine Literature.—(i.) Recog. v. 12, 
‘“Unusquisque illius fit seruus cui se ipse sub- 
jecerit’ || 2P 2% Salmon (Introd. P 488) com- 
pares Origen, Jn Exod. Hom. 12, ‘ Unusquisque 
a quo uincitur huic et seruus addicitur.’ Both 
passages occur in a translation by Rufinus, and 
may therefore be interpolations. Salmon, how- 
ever, points out that ‘the difference of the Latin 
makes it likely that in both cases Rufinus is 
translating, not interpolating.’ But it is equally 
possible that Rufinus, translating two different 
books at two different times, interpolated different 
free renderings of 2 P 2% The question whether 
Rufinus did interpolate when he was translating 
will come before us again in connexion with 
Origen. (il.) Hom. xvi. 20. Salmon (p. 488 n.) 
calls attention to the words d\\a rotvaytioy paxpo- 
Oupe?, els werdvoray kade?. In these words, ‘taken in 
connexion with the whole context, there is very 
probably a use of 2 Pet. ili. 9.’ In the context 
Peter speaks of the blasphemies of Simon Magus 
and of ‘tle boundless long-suffering of God.’ The 
earth had not opened; fire had not come down 
from heaven; rain was not poured out; beasts 
were not sent forth from the thicket to avenge 
this spiritual adultery. ‘But, on the contrary, He 
is long-suffering; He calls to repentance.’ It is 
difficult. to see what there is in the context which 
specially recalls 2 P, while the particular phrase is 
nearer to Ro 24 (rijs uaxpoduulas karagppovets . . . 7d 
xpnordy Tod Oeov els werdvordy oe dyer) than to 2 P33, 
though, in fact, it is too natural and obvious to 
require any literary source. 

(0) Actus Petri cum Simone xx. (ed. Lipsius p. 
67) ‘Unusquisque enim nostrum sicut capiebat 
uidere, prout poterat uidebat. Nunc quod uobis 
lectum est iam uobis exponam. Dominus noster 
uolens me maiestatem suam uidere in monte 
sancto, uidens autem luminis splendorem eius cum 
filiis Zebedei, ceecidi tamquam mortuus et oculos 
meos conclusi et wocem eius audiui talem qualem 
referre non possum, qui me putaui exorbatum ab 
splendore eius . . . et exurgens iterum talem ewm 
uidi qualem capere potui.’ A phrase in the next 
chapter (ed, Lipsius pp. 68, 32) must be compared, 


‘tale lumen... quod,enarrare nemo hominum 
possit.’ The Gnostic Acts of Peter, of which this 
document forms part, belong in all probability 
to the 2nd cent. (see above, p. 774). The only 
authority, however, for this particular document 
is a 7th cent. MS, presenting a Latin version 
of the original Greek. Can we be certain, then, 
that the whole passage quoted above is not inter- 
polated by some editor or translator? It was 
shown above (p. 774) that the Gnostic Acts of Peter 
probably formed part of the series of Leucian Acts, 
to which the Acts of John also belong. Now in 
the Acts of John (James, Apocr. Anecdota ii. p. 7) 
there is a long account of the Transfiguration, and 
this account contains a phrase (as James, p. XXvi, 
notes) of the same type as phrases which occur 
several times in the Petrine Acts at this point— 
Ss To.ovTov drotov ovK éoTly duvaroy avOpbrw Xpwpmevov 
(lege xpwuévy) AOyw POapre expépev olov Fv. It 
seems to be a legitimate inference that there is 
every probability that the Leucian Acts of Peter, 
like the Leucian Acts of John, contained (7.c. in 
their original form) a reference to the Transfigura- 
tion, and that the Latin version reproduces char- 
acteristic phrases of the original. Now there are 
three coincidences with 2 P in the Latin passage of 
the Petrine Acts quoted above—(i.) ‘maiestatem 
suam uidere’; (ii.) ‘in monte sancto’ ; (iii.) ‘ uocem 
eius talem.’ Of these the last has strong claims 
to be considered a phrase of the original Leucian 
Acts; it seems at first sight a complete parallel to 
the dwvjs roadode of 2 P 17; but in 2P the ‘voice’ 
is the Father’s ‘ voice,’ in the Acts it is the utter- 
ance of the Son; and again, in 2P the rodcde 
introduces the actual words, while in the Acts the 
‘talem’ is followed by a ‘qualem.’ Thus the 
parallel, when examined, is less striking than on 
the surface it appears. Of (i.) (il.) it can only 
be said, that if we could be certain that these 
phrases represented corresponding expressions in 
the original Leucian Acts, the conclusion would 
be irresistible that there is some direct connexion 
between the Petrine Acts and2 P. But we have 
no right to asswme that these phrases are not due 
to an editor or translator, and consequently it 
would be lost labour to speculate on the kind of 
connexion between the two documents which, if 
original, they. would imply. Clearly this is an 
important point in relation to the problem of 2 P 
on which fresh light would be very welcome. 

We have now reviewed the passages in the sub- 
Apostolic writings and in the Christian literature 
of the 2nd century, which, it is alleged, contain 
reminiscences of 2 P. If we put aside the passage 
from the Clementine Recognitions and that from 
the Acts of Peter as open to the suspicion of not 
accurately representing the original texts, there 
does not remain, it is believed, a single passage in 
which the coincidence with 2 P can with anything 
approaching confidence be said to imply literary 
obligation to that Epistle. The resemblances in 
thought or phrase are such as are constantly found 
in quite independent specimens of literature, when 
they belong to the same general period and deal 
with the same general subject. 

(2) It will be convenient to range the authorities 
which claim discussion in the next period under the 
several Churches. 

(i.) Alexandria. —(a) Clement. Did Clement 
in the Hypotyposeis comment on2P? The state- 
ment of Eusebius, HH vi. xiv. 1, runs thus: 
‘In the Hypotyposeis, to speak briefly, he has 
composed concise expositions of all Canonical 
(évé.abjxov) Scripture, not omitting even the dis- 
puted (Epistles), I mean that of Jude and the re- 
maining Catholic Epistles, as well as (re) Barnabas 
and the so-called Apocalypse of Peter.’ This evi- 
dence is confirmed by that of Photius (Bidlioth. 
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109), who speaks of the Hypotyposeis as ‘giving 
interpretations of Genesis, feat the Psalms, 
the Epistles of St. Paul, the Catholic Epistles, and 
Ecclesiasticus (rod éxxAnoworikod).’ The last phrase 
is probably a scribe’s blunder for 7év éxkAnovac- 
TiK@yv ; compare Rufinus, in Symb. Apost. 38, ‘alii 
libri sunt, qui non canonici sed ecclesiastici a 
maioribus appellati sunt.’ If this be so, Photius 
has in mind the non-Canonical books mentioned 
by Eusebius. On the other side must be set two 
pieces of evidence. (a) Cassiodorus (de Instit. 
Div.) in a passage of the Preface asserts that 
“it is said (ferunt) that Clement expounded the 
Divine Scriptures of the Old and of the New Testa- 
ment from the beginning to the end.’ But in a 
later passage (c. 8) of the same book he limits 
the scope of Clement’s work, ‘In epistolis autem 
canonicis Clemens Alexandrinus . . . id est in 
epistola S. Petri prima, S. Joannis prima et secunda, 
et Jacobi, quedam Attico sermone declarauit.’ 
(8) Cassiodorus goes on to speak of a translation 
which he had made of Clement’s expositions, but 
in which he omitted doctrinal statements which 
offended him. It is probable, on the whole, that 
the Latin version of Clement’s expositions which 
we now possess is that of Cassiodorus. This Latin 
version includes expositions of 1 P, Jude, 1 Jn, 
2Jn. It will be seen that this series of Epistles 
corresponds with the list given by Cassiodorus, 
if in the latter we suppose that James was sub- 
stituted by a mistake for Jude. We have, then, 
two conflicting views—one (based on the evidence 
of Eus., Photius, and the Preface of Cassiodorus) 
to the effect that Clement commented on all 
the Catholic Epistles; the other (supported by 
Cassiodorus’ statement in the body of his work, 
and by the extant Latin version of Clement’s 
commentaries) to the effect that Clement com- 
mented on four of the Catholic Epistles, 2 P not 
having a place among those four. The reconcilia- 
tion of these two contradictory conclusions, so 
far as 2 P at least is concerned, may be found 
in the supposition that Clement did comment on 
2P, but that in his work it had a place by the 
side, not of 1 P but of the Apocalypse of Peter,* 
which Clement quotes as the work of Peter and 
as Scripture (Ecloge ex Scriptt. Proph. xli. xviii. 
xlix.). In that case Cassiodorus might well exclude 
Clement’s comments on 2 P from his avowedly 
eclectic version; or they may have had no place 
in his copy of Clement. It isan important fact that 
no passage can be adduced from Clement’s works in 
which 2 P is referred to, still less any in which it is 
quoted by name. Thus the evidence, which cannot 
be considered as altogether free from doubt, points 
to the conclusion that Clement regarded 2 P as 
a book hovering, like the Apocalypse of Peter, on 
the borders of the number of the books definitely 
recognized as Apostolic, but that he did not place 
it on a level with 1P. (0) Origen. The first 
absolutely incontrovertible reference in Christian 
literature to 2 P is found in the words of Origen 
reported by Eus. H# VI. xxv. 8, Ilérpos dé... 
play émiorony dporoyouuéevny Karahédourev, EoTw dé Kal 
devrépay' dudiBddderar ydp. No other passage is 
quoted from any of Origen’s works now extant 
in the original Greek in which he quotes from, 
or alludes to, 2P. There are, however, several 
passages in Rufinus’ translation of certain works 
of Origen, not extant in Greek, where 2 P is used. 
They are as follows. Jn Ep. ad Rom. iv. 9 (ed. 
Lomm. vi. p. 302), ‘ad participationem capiendam 
diuine nature, sicut Petrus Apostolus edocuit’ 
(2 P 14); 7d. viii. 6 (vii. p. 284), ‘Petrus in epis- 
tola sua dicit Gratia uobis et pax multiplicetur 
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* Zahn (Forsch. iii. p. 154) suggests that in view of its 
prophetic contents Clement connected 2 P with the Petrine 
Apocalypse. 
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in recognitione Dei; et iterum alibi Ut boni dis- 
pensatores multiplicis gratiz Dei’ (2 P 1°7,1P 4%); 
in Exod. xii. 4 (ix. p. 149), ‘Scio enim scriptum 
esse, quia unusquisque a quo uincitur huic et seruus 
addicitur’ (2 P 2%); am Levit. iv. 4 (ix. p. 221), 
‘Et iterum Petrus dicit Consortes, inquit, facti 
estis divine nature’ (2 P 14); a Nwm. xiii. 8 
(x. p. 157), ‘Et ut ait quodam in loco Scriptura 
Mutum animal humana voce respondens arguit 
prophetee dementiam’ (2 P 2'°) ; i Lib. Jesu Naue 
vii. 1 (xi. p. 63), ‘ Petrus etiam duabus epistolarum 
suarum personaf tubis.? Compare the allusions 
in the two following passages—in Num. xviii. 4 
(x. p. 228), ‘Consuetudinem propheticam ... de 
qua dicitur Omnis prophetia non potest propria 
absolutione constare’ (2 P 1%); im Zzech. v. 3 
(xiv. p. 74), ‘Multo nobis utilius fuerat diuino 
non credidisse sermoni, quam post credulitatem 
adhuc rursum ad peccata conuerti, qua ante com- 
misimus’ (2 P 27). The question remains— Are 
these references tc, and quotations from, 2 P part 
of the original text of Origen, or insertions by 
Rufinus? (1) It is a fact worth noticing, that while 
it would have been consonant with Eusebius’ plan 
(HE Ill. iii. tives rOv Kara xpdvous éxk\yno.acTiKay 
avyypagpéwy drolas KéxpnvTac TOv dayTieyouévwr) to 
record the use which Origen made of the Epistle, 
had he found in the Greek text of Origen the 
passages given above from the Latin translation, he 
does not notice their existence. (2) It would not 
have been against the probabilities of the case if 
no reference to 2 P had occurred in the extant 
Greek works of Origen, and yet a single allusion 
or so had been made to that Epistle in a work 
which chanced to survive only in a Latin trans- 
lation. But it is certainly strange that not one 
reference is to be found in the works of Origen 
extant in Greek, but that half a dozen present 
themselves in those works of Origen which exist 
only in Rufinus’ Latin. The idea of @eorolyats, for 
example, is a characteristic thought with Origen 
(as indeed it is with Clement). We are surprised 
that twice in the works which are preserved to 
us in Rufinus’ translation Origen illustrates the 
idea from 2 P, while in his other works he never 
does so. Thus the number of references to 2 P in 
Rufinus’ translation creates a suspicion as to their 
genuineness. (3) Each of these references to, or 
quotations from, 2 P can, it is believed, be cut out 
without injury to the context.* But whatever be 
the truth as to the references to 2 P found in 
those works of Origen which have reached us only 
through the medium of Rufinus’ translation, the 
deliberate statement of Origen as to 2 P remains. 
The phrase dugiBddr\erar yap clearly conveys, not 
an opinion of Origen’s, but information as to the 
division of opinion in his time; it may further be 
thought to suggest that 2 P had already secured 
a position, which was assailed. The words of the 
previous clause—éorw 6¢ kal devrépay—leave us in 
little doubt that Origen’s judgment was unfavour- 
able to the Epistle. 

(ii.) Egypt.—The two great Egyptian versions, 
the Sahidic and the Bohairic, contain all the seven 
Catholic Epistles. The date of these versions, 
however, has not been put beyond doubt. Light- 
foot placed ‘the completion or codification of the 
Memphitic [z.e. Bohairic] version’ at the middle of 
the 3rd cent. (Scrivener, Plain Introduction? p. 343). 
Headlam, in his completion of Lightfoot’s article 


*In one passage referred to above—‘ Petrus in epistola sua 
dicit Gratia uobis et pax multiplicetur in recognitione Dei: 
et iterum alibi Ut boni dispensatores multiplicis gratizw Dei’ 
(Lomm, vii. p. 234)—there seems to be some positive evidence for 
the theory of interpolation. It would be most unnatural for 
Origen to refer to 2 P with the words in epistola sua ; to quote 
the salutation of 2 P, which only differs from that of 1 P by an 
immaterial addition (in recognitione Dei); and then to add a 
quotation from 1 P, introducing it with the phrase et terwm 
alibi. 
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(in the fourth edition of Scrivener, ii. p. 104f.), 
holds that ‘it has been sufficiently proved that 
translations into Coptic existed in the 3rd cent., 
very probably in the 2nd.’ F. Robinson (art. on 
EGYPTIAN VERSIONS in vol. i. p. 670ff.) urges 
that such conclusions are in danger of outrunning 
the evidence, and that ‘historical evidence, on 
the whole, points to the 3rd cent. as the period 
when the first Coptic translation was made.’ The 
investigation desiderated by Westcott (Canon p. 
370), 7.e. ‘how far an older work underlies the 
printed text, and whether that cin be attributed 
to one author,’ has not yet been accomplished. 
We must therefore acquiesce in his verdict as to 
the Bohairic version, a verdict which is even more 
applicable to the Sahidic—‘ till this has been deter- 
mined, no stress can be laid upon the evidence which 
the version affords for the disputed Cath. Epp.’ 

(ili.) Carthage.—There is no evidence that Ter- 
tullian or Cyprian was acquainted with 2 P. 

(iv.) Asia Minor.—(a) In a letter to Cyprian 
(Cyprian, Zp. lxxv. 6), Firmilian, bp. of Caesarea in 
Cappadocia, writes: ‘Stephanus ... adhuc etiam 
infamans Petrum et Paulum beatos apostolos.. . 
qui in epistolis suis hereticos execrati sunt et 
ut eos euitemus monuerunt.’ The reference, it 
would seem, must be to 2 P, since 1 P contains 
no indictment of heretics. (6) Methodius, bp. of 
Olympus and afterwards of Patara, who appears 
to have suffered in the Diocletian persecution. 
Zahn (Gesch. Kan. 1. i. p. 313) points out some 
passages in the treatise de Resurrectione, in which 
he thinks that this writer alludes to 2 P 338, 
They are as follows :—ékxrupwOjcerar ev yap mpds 
KdOapow Kal dvaxawiopoy KaTaBaclw ras KaTraK\ufdmevos 
6 Kéomos mupl, od pny els drddecay eNevoeTaAL TayTEhh 
Kal pOopdy . . . did dvdyKn 5) Kal rhyv viv adds Kal Tov 
ovpavoy wera Thy expddywow eoecOa mavTwy Kal Tov 
Bpacudy (ed. Jahn p. 78); and again, iva ywwoKkwpev 
evdnrdrepov bri rdvTwy Tupl KaTaBacly KaTouBpoumévwy 
Ta év ayvela camara Kal dikatoctyn Siampéyarta Kad- 
dep Wuxpw Vdare Tw mupl, ovdeév dhyuvdueva mpds avrod, 
ériBjoovrat(p. 94). But the words of Methodius do 
not contain any phrases borrowed from 2 P, and may 
well be speculations on the éxr’pwors independent 
of that Epistle. There is, however, a fragment 
from the same treatise (Pitra, Anal. Sacra iii. p. 
611) which explicitly quotes 2 P 38&—yidua dé ern 
THs Bacirelas wviuacev Tov arépavrov aldva dia Tis 
XAuados SnkGv* yeypadhev yap 6 dmrdcroNos Iérpos sre 
pla jwépa mapa Kuplm ws xia ern kal xia ern ws 
juépa pla. In this connexion the evidence of the 
Dialogue which passes under the name of Adam- 
antius should be noticed. In this work, which 
was probably written in the later years of Con- 
stantine, large use is made of the works of 
Methodius (Hort in Dict. Christ. Biog. i. p. 39 f.), 
and 2 P is quoted init. In one passage (§ 2, p. 58 
ed. Wetstein) the orthodox interlocutor helps his 
Marcionite opponent out of a difficulty as to St. 
Paul’s authority by adducing Ac 9% and 2 P 3% 
(1H Se bd Ilérpov rod daocrd\ov yeypaupévov). In 
another passage (§ 1, p. 41), it should be added, 
words (€kacros @ qrrnrae TovTw Kal dedovhwrat) Very 
near to those of 2 P 2” are appealed to as ‘the 
common proverb’ (6 éw0ev \dyos). 

(v.) Rome.—(a) Murat. Canon. 2 P is not men- 
tioned in the text of the fragment asitstands. Zahn 
(Gesch. Kan. I. 1, p. 110n.), however, conjectures 
that in one passage some words have slipped out, 
and he would restore it thus: ‘ Apocalypsin 
etiam Johannis et Petri [unam] tantum recipimus 
[epistulam ; fertur etiam altera], quam quidam 
ex nostris legi in ecclesia nolunt.’ For the lan- 
guage cf. Eus. HH 1m. iii. 4. The suggestion 
appears a probable one, but without further 
evidence it must remain a conjecture. (6) Hip- 
polytus. The following passages claim attention : 
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—Refut. Her. ix.'7, ot mpds per dpay aldovpevor kal vd 
THs adnOelas cuvaryduevor wuoddyour mer’ ov mod dé emt 
rov abrov BbpBopov avexudlovro (2 P 2”); in Dan. ili. 22, 
GS ydp dv ris Urorayy Tobrw Kal dedovAwras (2 P 2); 
ob. iv. 10, el yap Kal viv Bpaddver mpd Katpod, ui) O€hov 
Thy kplow To Kboum éreveryKev (2 P 38 2°); 25. iv. 16, 
pamore .. . Gmrovuardcayres ol dvOpwror éxmérwouw THs 
éroupavlou fwis; ib. iv. 60, wa wi. . » dmovvordéavres 
exréswpuev rhs aldtov fwhis (2 P 3"), These coinci- 
dences are not such as to produce conviction.* The 
first two, which are not the least striking of the 
series, are of the nature of proverbs, and it is rash 
to infer literary indebtedness from the common 
use of such expressions. The use of éxeceiv in the 
last two passages is not in itself specially remark- 
able (cf. e.g. Gal 54, Epist. ap. Eus. HE Vil. 
xxx. 13; Can. Petri Alex. 8, 10, 11 (Routh, Led. 
Sacr. iv. p. 31ff.)). Taken together, however, 
these passages in Hippolytus give the impression 
that he was acquainted with 2 P. 

(vi.) The division of sections in Codex B.—In this 
MS there are two divisions of sections, one older 
than the other. This double division is carried on 
through the Catholic Epistles with the exception 
of one Epistle. In 2 P (standing between 1 P and 
1 Jn) the older divisions are wanting (Gregory, 
Proleg. i. pp. 156, 359). The conclusion is inevitable 
that the ancestor of Codex B, to which these 
divisions were first attached, did not contain 2 P. 

(vii.) Old Latin Texts. —-That there were pre- 
Hieronymian Latin translations of 2 P (see above, 
p. 796) is clear. But the fragments which re- 
main indicate that these translations belonged to 
the later ‘Italian’ type of text; nor is there any 
evidence that others of earlier date ever existed. 
This view, in regard to the absence of 2 P from 
older Latin translations of the Catholic Epistles, is 
confirmed by the fact to which Westcott (Canon 
p. 263 ff.) calls attention, ‘It appears that the Latin 
text of the Epistle [in the Vulgate] not only ex- 
hibits constant and remarkable differences from 
the text of other parts of the Vulgate, but also 
differs from the first Epistle in the rendering of 
words common to both; ... it further appears 
that it differs not less clearly from the Epistle of 
St. Jude (which was received in the African 
Church) in those parts which are almost identical 
in the Greek.’ « ‘The supposition,’ he adds, ‘ that 
it was admitted into the Canon at the same time 
with them becomes at once unnatural.’ 

Tosum up the evidence of the 3rd cent. : 2 P was 
probably commented on by Clement, but regarded 
as the companion, not of 1 P butof the Apocalypse 
of Peter; it is not, however, quoted in his extant 
works. Origen certainly knew of the Epistle as 
accepted by some, but rejected by others; it is 
probable that he himself did not use it. It was 
received into the Canon by the Egyptian Churches, 
but the time of its reception we do not know. It 
was accepted in Asia Minor by Firmilian and Meth- 
odius, the latter of whom regards the Apocalypse 
of Peter as ‘inspired’ (Conviv. Virg. ii. 6). It 
is probable, but not certain, that it was known 
at Rome in the time of Hippolytus. Neither 
Tertullian nor Cyprian refers to it, and it does 
not appear to have been included among the 
Catholic Epistles in any but the late pre-Hiero- 
nymian Latin texts. There is no Western attesta- 
tion of the Epistle during this period. 

(3) We now pass to the 4th cent., when the 
place which, as will appear, 2 P had already secured 
among the Apostolic books became assured every- 
where except in the Syrian Church. (a) Zusedius. 
It appears from HF II, xxiii. 25 (rijs Neyoudvns "Iovda, 

* Zahn (Gesch. Kan. 1. i. p. 316 n.) also compares with 2 P 120 
Hipp. de Antichr. 2, od yep && idices duveimews igbiyyovro . . . obey 
Heed “hteels re in eb raly TPoeipulrevee zarus molnrendivres Alyomey om 
& Dias hudav exivoies. But there is no close resemblance in 
language. 
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mids Kal abrijs oons rOv érra& Neyoudvwv KaloKav) 
that the phrase ‘Catholic Epistles’ (ef. vi. xiv. 1) 
was already a recognized term, and that they 
were already commonly regarded as seven in 
number. We turn to the two great passages in 
which Eus. deals with the books of the NI. In 
HE ul. iii., after mentioning 1P as ‘certainly 
genuine,’ he continues, riv dé pepoudvyv Seurépay odie 
evd.dOnkov pev elvar maperdrpauev’ 8uws de moddois 
Xpryorwos pavetoa, mera Tav dAwy Ecrovddcbn ypapdar. 
He then refers to the Acts of Peter, the Gospel, 
the Preaching, and the Apocalypse, and, after 
stating the plan and purpose of his references to 
the books of the NT, he gives his own judgment 
in regard to 2P—vrd pév dvouatdueva Iérpov, dv 
Hovnv play ynolay eyvwv émiorodyy Kal mapa Tots 
mddat mpecBurépos wuoroynuevnv, rocatra. In the 
later passage (III, xxv.) Eus. divides the books 
into two main classes—the accepted books (éuodo- 
youueva) and the disputed books (dyrideydueva). 
The latter class is again subdivided. There are 
within it (a) ‘disputed books which are yet recog- 
nized by most (yvwpima rots moNXots),’ wid (8) ‘dis- 
puted books which are spurious (vé0a).’ To the 
latter subdivision belongs (among other books) the 
Apocalypse of Peter ; to the former, ‘the so-called 
Epistle of James, that of Jude, the Second Epistle 
of Peter, and the so-named Second and Third of 
John.’ From these passages of Eus. we learn 
some important points about 2 P. (i.) The Catholic 
Epistles were, at the time Eus. wrote, regarded (at 
least in some quarters) as seven in number’*; 
(ii.) the judgment of the past, as Eus. had received 
it, was against 2 P—ovk« évdiud@nkov ev etvar raperh}- 
gamer. (ili.) The reason why 2 P had been ‘studied 
(éo7rovddo6n) in company with the other Scriptures’ 
was, according to Ena, that it was regarded very 
commonly as answering the purposes of practical 
edification (oAXols xypiowwos pavetca). (iv.) Eus. did 
not himself receive 2 P as yvnola émisrok}. When 
he speaks of 1 P, which he accepted without a 
doubt, as mapa rots mddar mpecBurépas wmuodoynuevn 
(ef. § 1), he clearly implies that 2 P was deficient 
in such recognition. The opinion of Eus. is sig- 
nificant. His knowledge of early Christian litera- 
ture was wide. He was acquainted with many 
works which are lost to us. When, then, the 
modern critic fails ‘to discover in early writings 
any certain trace of 2 P, his experience is only a 
repetition of that of Eusebius. And further, the 
evidence of Eus. indicates that the recovery of 
such lost books as those of Papias and Hegesippus, 
which were known to him, would in all probability 
supply us with no fresh evidence as to 2 P. 

We turn now to the great Churches of the East, 
and to the great writers whose influence domi- 
nated Western Christendom in the 4th century and 
onwards. 

(i.) The Churches of Syria.—(a) The Syriac-speak- 
ing Churches. The Syriac Vulgate (Peshitta) con- 
tained only three of the Catholic Epistles, viz. 
James, 1 P, 1 Jn. There do not appear to be 
any quotations from or references to 2 P in 
Aphraat or in the Syriac works of Ephraem.t At 
a much later time (2.¢. the 13th cent.) Ebed Jesu, 
a Nestorian bishop of Nisibis, writes, ‘Tres autem 

* The fact that seven Catholic Epistles appear for the first 
time, so far as the present writer knows, in Eusebius of Cesarea, 
confirms the suggestion of Sanday (Studia Bibl. et Eccles. iii. 
pp. 258, 259), that ‘it is possible that the collection of seven 
Epistles may have originated [at Jerusalem]; or if brought in 
the first instance from Egypt, it would seem to have been at 
Jerusalem that it first became established.’ 

+ F. H. Woods in Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica iii. p. 138. 
In v. 342 B. Eph. has the words ‘the day of the Lord is a thief.’ 
The phrase has been thought to be derived from 2 P 319, for, 
when it is compared with the Pesh. of 1 Th 52, it will be noticed 
that (1) ‘in the night’ is omitted, (2) ‘ the Lord’ takes the place 
of ‘our Lord.’ But such slight differences and coincidences are 
hardly worth consideration in the case of a common proverbial 
expression. 


Epistolee que inseribuntur Apostolis in omni 
codice et lingua, Jacobo scilicet et Petro et Joanni; 
et Catholicee nuncupantur’ (Assemani, Bibl. Or. 
iii. Pars i. p. 9f.). On the other hand, the dis- 
coveries and investigations of Dr. Gwynn of Dublin 
(Royal Irish Acad. Transactions, xxvii. p. 269 ff., 
xxx. p. 347 ff.) show that the Harklensian version 
of 2 P, Jude, and 2, 3 Jn is a revision of the text 
of these Epistles published by Pococke in 1630, 
which is given in the ebiie editions of the 
Peshitta; and further, that the Pococke text of 
these Epistles was a part of the Philoxenian 
version made by Polycarp for Xenaias or Philo- 
xenus, the Monophysite iste of Mabug about 
the year A.D. 500. It appears, therefore, that 2 P 
was rejected by the early Syrian Church, but 
that early in the 6th cent. it was accepted at 
least in the Monophysite branch of that Church. 
(8) Lhe Greek Sehoot of Antioch. Among the 
innumerable quotations from and allusions to 
Seripture found in the writings of Chrysostom,” 
Theodore, and Theodoret, there does not appear 
to be one reference to 2P. In the Synopsis com- 
monly ascribed to Chrysostom (Migne, Pat. Gr. lvi. 
314 ff.) the phrase used—rév xafodikGv éricrodal 
tpets—implies not only the acceptance of three 
Epil but the rejection of others, The views 
of Theodore are preserved (see arts. on JUDE and 
1 PETER) in J aniline’ treatise, Instituta Regularia. 
Of the Catholic Epistles only 1 P and 1 Jn are 
accepted. ‘Adiungunt quam plained quinque alias, 
que apostolorum canonice nuncupantur.’ These 
ive Epistles, among which is 2 P, are described as 
being medie auctoritatis (Kihn, Theodore p. 478 ff.). 
Thus 2 P had no place in the Syriac NT. The 
great Antiochene school of exegetes joined their 
Syriac-speaking neighbours in its rejection. More- 
over, since Chrysostom’s expositions at any rate 
were addressed to popular audiences, the rejection 
of the Epistle by the great teachers in question 
must have reflected the usage of the Antiochene 
Church generally in the matter. (ii.) Asia Minor. 
2 P has a place in the list of Gregory Nazianzen ; 
yet neither he nor Gregory of Nyssa nor Basil 
appears to quote or to refer to the Epistle (West- 
cott, Canon p. 446). An expression of doubt is 
found in the list of Amphilochius, bishop of Iconium 
(c. 380 A.D.)—KaBodik@v émictoNGy | twes pev entra 
gpacw, of dé rpeis povas | xpavar déxerOar. (iil.) Jeru- 
salem. Cyril includes 2 P in his list of books, as 
does his contemporary and fellow-countryman 
Epiphanius (cf. Zahn, Gesch. Kan. I. i. p. 226n.). 
(iv.) Alexandria. The list of NT books given by 
Athanasius in one of his Festal Epistles includes 
2P. Towards the end of the century, however, 
the doubt as to 2 P finds expression in the com- 
mentary on the Epistle by Didymus. His words, 
as they are preserved in the Latin translation, are 
as follows: ‘Non est igitur ignorandum presen- 
tem epistolam esse falsatam, que licet publicetur 
non tamen in canone est’ (Migne, Pat. Gr. xxxix. 
1774). The Latin phrase printed above in italics 
probably represents the Greek words os vo@evera: 
atrn % émicro\}. If this be so, the passage conveys 
not the writer’s own view, but a report of the 
opinion of others. Zahn (Gesch. Kan. I. i. p. 312) 
urges that Didymus is here recording a judgment 
which is a relic of the 2nd or 8rd cent., though 
expressed in the language of later times. The 
similarity of the terms used to those employed by 
Eusebius in reference to James (Eus. Il. xxiii. 25) 
suggests rather that Didymus here preserves an 
opinion more or less conte with himself,— 
the view probably of scholars who conceded a 

* Some of the comments on 2 P in Cramer's Catena are there 
ascribed to Chrysostom. The present writer (Chrysestem p. 
79n.) has pointed out that these fragments bear some resem- 
blance to Chrysostom’s work. They are. however, too brief to 
warrant a positive opinion. 
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public use of the book—‘it seemed useful to 
many’ (Eus. H# 111. ili. 1),—but protested against 
its being placed on the same level as books whose 
authenticity was not questioned. (v.) Constan- 
tinople. The Church in New Rome was in many 
respects the daughter of the Church at Antioch. 
But she did not inherit any doubts as to the full 
Canon of the NT. Constantinople was the centre 
and the type of Imperial influence on matters 
ecclesiastical and religious. The preparation, 
which Constantine entrusted to Eusebius, of ‘ fifty 
copies of the Divine Scriptures’ for use in the 
new capital, had important results. It was natural 
that these copies should contain all the books of 
the NT which had gained general recognition. 
A quasi-official standard was thus set up; and the 
distinction between ‘acknowledged’ and ‘ disputed’ 
books soon became little more than a matter of 
antiquarian interest (Westcott, Canon p. 427). 

We turn to the West. There appears to be no 
ante-Nicene evidence for 2 P in the West. It is 
quoted in the last quarter of the 4th century by 
Ambrose of Milan (de Fide iii. 12, ‘ Petrus sanctus 
adseruit dicens Quapropter satagite,’ ete. (1?°)), and 
by Priscillian in Spain (see above, p. 796). It has a 
place in the list of Philastrius of Brescia (c. 385), 
and later in that of Rufinus (c. 410). On the other 
hand, in the Canon Mommsenianus, which appears 
to be an African list of the middle of the 4th cent., 
it is inserted, but inserted with a protest— 

eplae Iohannis II UF CCCCL 

una sola 

eplae Petri 11 wer CCC 

una sola. 
The author of the list, transcribing an older cata- 
logue, added an expression of his own doubt.* 
The decisive influences, however, in Western 
Christendom were those of Jerome and Augustine. 
The latter, though not insensible to the effect on 
the authority of a book caused by its rejection in 
some quarters (de Doctr. Chr. ii. 12, 13), yet in 
practice appealed without distinction to all the 
books of our NT. Jerome was acquainted with the 
widespread doubts as to the genuineness of 2 P. 
In the section in the de Virr. Illustr. which deals 
with St. Peter, he says, ‘Scripsit duas epistolas 
que catholicee nominantur; quarum secunda a 
plerisque eius esse negatur propter stili cum priore 
dissonantiam.’ The kind of objection which they 
are alleged to have urged limits the reference of 
a plerisque : Jerome has in mind the doubts of the 
learned. This dissonantia he thus accounts for 
(Quest. ad Hedib., Migne, Pat. Lat. xxii. 1002), 
‘Due epistole que feruntur Petri stilo inter se et 
charactere discrepant structuraque uerborum. Ex 
quo intelligimus pro necessitate rerum diuersis 
eum usum interpretibus.’ These doubts, however, 
Jerome himself puts on one side, and in his letter 
to Paulinus (Migne, Paty. Lat. xxii. 548) he speaks 
of the books which make up our NT without anysign 
of differentiating between them—‘ Paulus Apos- 
tolus ad septem ecclesias scribit . . . Iacobus Petrus 
Joannes Judas A postoli septem epistolas ediderunt.’ 
This view, which doubtless represents that of the 
Church of Rome, found expression in the Canon of 
the Vulgate. The recognition in this version of 
the Seven Catholic Epistles practically closed the 
question in the West. Thus during the course of 
the 4th cent. the Epistle was finally received into 
the NT of Greek - speaking and Latin - speaking 
Christendom, though the Syriac-speaking Churches 
still refused to it entrance into their Canon. 

To sum ae The evidence as to the reception of 
2 Pin the Church has now been given and sifted. 


* Harnack (Theol. Ltzg. 1886, col. 173) suggests that in the 
repeated wna sola there is in one case a reference to James, in 
the other a reference to Jude. The word sola, however, would 
remain unexplained (see Zahn, Gesch. Kan. u. i. p. 155n.3 
Sanday in Studia Bibl. et Eccles. iii. p. 243 ff.). 


It becomes necessary to interpret it as a whole. 
We do not find any certain trace of 2 P in the 
extant literature of the 2nd cent. Coincidences, 
which have been adduced to prove literary in- 
debtedness, turn out on examination to be nothing 
more than illustrations, literary or doctrinal. 
Further, the words of Eusebius, as was pointed 
out above, seem to exclude the possibility that 
books now lost contained clear references to 2 P. 
Spitta and Zahn (see above, p. 798) agree in find- 
ing an explanation of the obscurity in which the 
Epistle remained in the supposition that it was 
addressed by St. Peter to Jewish Christians, and 
that Gentile Christians would not be likely to take 
much interest in a document written for Jewish 
fellow-believers. The theory is open to criticism 
in several directions. (i.) It cannot be said that 
there is anything in the Epistle itself which sug- 
gests that it was addressed by a Jew to Jews. 
The negative argument urged against the sup- 
position that 1 P was sent to Jewish Churches 1s 
valid here; see above, p. 783. (ii.) But let it be 
granted that internal evidence favours the sup- 
osition that it was addressed to Jewish converts. 
ould such a destination be likely to be a bar to 
its recognition in other Churches? The Epistle of 
St. James and that to the Hebrews were both 
addressed to Jewish communities; and though 
they were by no means universally accepted in 
ancient times, yet their history stands in marked 
contrast to that of 2 P. (iii.) The argument for the 
authenticity of 2P, as urged by these critics, 
depends largely on the witness of the Ep. of St. 
Jude, which in their view was sent to the same 
Church or Churches as 2 P. Why, then, was 
the brief Epistle of one who was not an apostle 
circulated widely, while a longer Epistle of the 
chief of the Lord’s personal followers was per- 
mitted to remain in absolute obscurity)? 

The want of allusions to the Ep. and of reminis- 
cences of its language is more significant when two 
further considerations are taken into account. In 
the first place, the style of the Epistle is so remark- 
able that its phrases, if known, could hardly fail to 
be remembered, and, if regarded as apostolic, to be 
appealed to; and it must be added that, if appealed 
to, they could not but be reproduced in a form 
which would make recognition easy and obvious. 
In the second place, the Epistle would have been 
a controversial armoury for the assailants of the 
Gnostics. Had it been known and looked on as 
authoritative, it could not but have been used, as 
1John and 2 John are used by Ireneus (i. 16. 3, 
iii. 16. 5, 8). The first piece of certain evidence 
is the passage from Origen quoted by Eusebius, 
though it hardly admits of doubt that the Epistle 
was known to Clement of Alexandria. Itis certain 
that during the 3rd cent. the Epistle gained accept- 
ance in certain Churches, though the evidence is 
too scanty and (¢.g. as to the date of the Egyptian 
and of the Old Latin texts) too uncertain for us to 
define with any exactness what those Churches 
were. It is clear also that by the time of Eusebius 
the recognition of Seven Catholic Epistles had (at 
least in Churches which he knew best) become 
usual, On the other hand, the evidence of Origen, 
Eusebius, Didymus, and Jerome shows that those 
teachers whose knowledge of Christian literature 
prior to their own days was widest, were conscious 
of the doubt which attached to 2 P, 

How, then, was 2 P received into the Canon? The 
history is very obscure, but the evidence suggests 
that there were three stages. (a) The information 
which we possess as to the Hypotyposeis of Clement 
leads us to think (see above, p. 803) that at Alex- 
andria, at the beginning of the 3rd cent., 2 P was 
regarded as the companion of the Apocalypse of 
Peter rather than of 1P. This is to some extent 
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contirmed by the position of Methodius, who used 
2 P (see above, p. 804), but who also counted the 
Apocalypse of Peter among ‘divinely inspired 
writings’ (Conviv. Virg. ii. 6; Migne, Pat. Gr. 
Xviil. 57). (6) If this be so, yet before the time of 
Eusebius the two documents had parted company. 
Eusebius, who did not himself accept 2 P, gives us 
his view of the way in which before his time 2 P 
had secured a place among the Catholic Epistles— 
Toots XpHoimos Pavetoa werd, Tov dAwy eorovddcOy 
ypapav. When once it was ‘studied with the other 
Scriptures,’ it could not fail to attach itself to 1 P, 
for it proclaimed itself as a ‘second Epistle’ of that 
apostle (31). This juxtaposition would necessarily 
confirm the respect already paid to it, and would, 
for most readers, decide at once its apostolic author- 
ship. Further, we may conjecture that, when 
other Epistles besides the three—1 P, 1 Jn, Ja— 
were reckoned as Catholic Epistles, there would be 
a natural tendency to make that group seven in 
number. So the collection would seem to havea 
sacred completeness, and also to be brought into 
relation with the Pauline collection. For St. Paul 
wrote to Seven Churches (Canon Murat. ; Jerome, 
ad Paul. Ep. liii. 8, Migne, Pat. Lat. xxii. 548), and 
his Epistles were regarded as fourteen in number. 
Again, the Apocalypse was addressed to Seven 
Churches. (c) We have already seen how, not- 
withstanding the doubts of the learned, the fuller 
Canon of the Catholic Epistles gained final recogni- 
tion in the Greek Churches of the East and in the 
Western Churches. Reviewing the whole history, 
we remark that the case of 2 P is unlike that of 
Jude. We find no trace of the Epistle in the period 
when the tradition of apostolic days was still living. 
This lack of early evidence, even when taken in 
conjunction with the paucity of 3rd cent. evidence, 
the doubts expressed by, e.g., Origen and Eusebius, 
and the absence of the Epistle from the NT of the 
Syriac-speaking Church, does not prove its spurious- 
ness. But the absolute insufficiency of external 
evidence creates a presumption against its genuine- 
ness, and throws the whole burden of proof on the 
internal evidence of the Epistle itself. 

3. VOCABULARY AND STYLE.—(a) Vocabulary. 
A full examination of the remarkable vocabulary 
of 2 P is beyond the limits of this article. The 
following are the main points :— 


(i.) The influence of the LXX.—The Epistle contains no 
formal quotation from the OT. WH use uncial type only 
in five places—22 (Is 525) 222 (Pr 2611) 38 (Ps 90 (89) 4) 312 (Is 344) 
313 (Is 6517 6622). But in none of these passages is the resem- 
blance of language so close as to make the reference to the LXX 
certain. In 22(a)’ os . . . Bawognundiceros) the writer perhaps 
does but adopt a type of phrase common in early Christian 
literature ; see Lightfoot on Clement, 1. The only word common 
to 222 and Pr 2611 is za, and we may have a current proverb 
based on the words of Proverbs. Much the same may be said of 38 
(see above, p. 800). In 312f the writer is perhaps adopting the 
phraseology of Christian apocalyptic writings based on Is (cf. 
Rev 211, Apoc. Petr. apud Macarius Magn. iv. 7; see Lightfoot 
on ‘2 Clem.’ xvi.). Other LXX phrases are sipjvn xAnbuvdein 12 
(Dn 398, but see 1 P12, Jude 2), 4 aidysos Baoireie 111 (Dn 8100), 
nuronrvousy tr&yey 25 (Gn 617), ix’ toxerav riiv nuspay 33 (2.9. 
Jos 2427), For iv +4 dyiw épe: (118) compare Ps 26, Is 119 2713 
6318, Ezk 2814 (where, however, ‘my,’ ‘thy,’ or the like, is always 
added). The phrase 4uépev && Autpes 28 (LXX3) is also classical 
(Eur. Rhesus 445). Words used in this Epistle which are 
characteristic of the LXX are éAsytis (Job 2), évrpugey (LXX5), 
xalopioy26s (Common in LXX), zeraxavfev (UXX5, Wis 2), xara- 
xoveicbs (2 Macl, 3 Mac2), zaraarpooy (Gn 1929), peyarsdrns 
(LXX 4), weyororperas (Dt 1, 2 Mac 2, 3 Mac1; see above, p. 799), 
peoos (Common in LXX), verde (LXX 12), cxhvwp (common in 
LXX), r0fiys0v (common in LXX=‘ass’), Some of these words, 
however, such as zaJupiods, wajzos, were at an early period 
adopted into the vocabulary of the Church, and so, without 
any borrowing from the LXX, would naturally be used by a 
Christian writer. That the author of 2 P derived some of his 
words and phrases from the LXX is clear. But it is no less 
clear that he was not steeped in its language. It was not a 
book which he was wont ‘nocturna uersare manu, uersare 
diurna.’ 

(ii.) Classical words.—A large element in the vocabulary 
consists of what may be roughly described as classical words. 
Care, however, must be taken not to set up a delusive standard. 
In his articles on 2 Pin Hapos. (Ser. u. vol. iii.) E. A. Abbott 


writes thus (p. 206): ‘In order to appreciate the resemblance 
between this Indian-English [i.e. a passage quoted from the 
Madras Mail) and the style of the Second Epistle, we must 
bear in mind that some of the words employed by the author 
of the latter are very rare in Greek literature; and others, 
though good classical Greek in themselves, are rare or non- 
existent in the New Testament.’ A modern scholar, with his 
apparatus of NT lexicons and concordances, is apt unconsciously 
to isolate the vocabulary of the NT writers or of a certain 
section of them, and, forgetting that the limits of this voca- 
bulary are accidental, to make it something of an absolute rule 
by which to judge a document whose authenticity is doubtful. 
With this caution the following list of words is given which do 
not occur in the NT except in 2 P*—«ecuos (3 Mac2, Diod., 
Philo, Joseph., Plut.), azaréravorog (v.l. in 214; Polyb., Diod., 
Joseph., Plut.), #awois (UXX1; Pind., Herod., Msch.), duabas 
(Symm. (Ps) ; Herod. and onwards), &uéuyros (Hom., inscr.; adv. 
Herod.; v.2. in Ph 214), 2rogevyesv (Common Herod. and onwards; 
Sirl), apyeiv (Soph., Eur., and onwards; LXX6), dorapixros 
(Anthol., Longin.), «tyunpés (Eur., Plato, etc.; Apoc. Petri), 
Pirtuuu (Asch. and onwards; on meaning see below), CopSopos 
Snare 4Esch. and onwards ; comp. é» BopBépw xvaleotas Epict. 

188. 4.11, 29), Bpadurys (Hom. and onwards), dievyeferv (Polyb., 
Plut., Aq. (Job)), ducvénzos (Lucian, Diog. Laert.), éyzarozeiv 
Herod., Eur., Polyb.), é<écrore (Herod. and onwards common), 
exmohoes (Philo, Joseph., Plut., Arrian), éZexoarovlesy (LXX6; 
Polyb., Joseph., Plut., Dion. Hal., Epict.), éréyyeauwa (Dem., 
Isocr., Aristot.), ér/Avo1s (Aq. (Gn), Sym. (Hos); Hermas, Iren., 
Clem., Sext. Emp., Heliod.; verb Mk), txérrys (Aisch., Dem. 
‘spectator’; Plut., Inscr. in reference to mysteries), izoripeos 
(Philo, Joseph., Plut., Lucian, A£l.), 2%0yv AwBey (Jos. Ant. m1. 
ix. 1), wizcuo (LXX8; Tragg. and onwards common), piccpes 
(Wis1, 1 Mac1; Aq. (Dt), Symm. (K), Plut., Vest. wii. Patr., 
Hermas), éaiyws (Aq. (Is); Anthol.), ouizan (LXX10; Hom. (J/.), 
Aisch., Ar., Xen., Aristot.), rapavoule (LXX9; Thuc., Plato, 
Polyb., Dion. Hal.), rapeouyey (Isocr., Polyb., Plut., Diod.), 
rapeogepesry (Dem. ‘to bring in a law’), xrawerés (Herod., Eur., 
Xen., Lucian), ornpiypeos (Aristot., Diod., Plut.), erpeGaody (LXX1, 
3 Macl, 4 Mac4; Herod. and onwards common in literal sense), 
raxwos (UXX6; Theocr., Callim., Aratus), regpoty (Theophr., 
Lycophro, Philo, Dion. Cass., Antonin., Anthol.), troiode (LXX3; 
Hom. and onwards common), teaunras (Thuc., Philo., Joseph., 
Plut., Lucian), $s (LXX7; Hom. and onwards common), ¢wc¢gspos 
(Tim. Locr., Philo). 

(ili.) Very rare or unique words.—They are exuréruccros (v1. 
in 214; on the possible origin and meaning of the word see 
Hort’s Introduction [Notes p.170]), ixerosymovy (KL and other 
authorities omit éy zur. in 8), éZépaun, xvdicjeos (so BO* curs4; 
niAicjoe NAKLP, etc.), rupagpovia, porlydov, rxprapovy. Of these, 
two (:2ipaue and zva:cés) occur in the two proverbs cited in 
222, and we cannot be sure therefore that they are due to the 
writer himself. In the case of three of the words the matter 
is one of form. The word turu:yuovy does not seem to occur 
elsewhere; but turxiyués, which does not occur in profane 
writers, is found in LXX6, in Theodot.1, in an anonymous Greek 
version 2, and in He 1136, Again, there does not seem to be any- 
thing to choose in point of rarity between zudrcés and zinc. 
For both, a reference is given in the lexicons to a work on 
farriery (Hippiatrica) of late date. The former is found in 
Theod. (Pr 218), the latter in Symm. (Ezk 1013), The former ex- 
presses the act of rolling, the kindred Aristotelian word zdjrcis 
being inadmissible since it has a technical athletic sense; the 
latter properly the thing rolled, and so perhaps the place of 
rolling—the word xvAicrpx, which is used in Xen. Lg. 5. 3, is 
apparently a technical term in the training of horses. Again, 
if xapo«gpoctyy is found in Plato and Hippocrates, the rapa¢povia 
of 2 P shares the opprobrium of being a wruz Acyouevoy with 
aopegpovyois, Which is used by the LXX in Zec 124. Again, for 
poiSndov (as for porSydc) Nicander, a poet who wrote about 1508.c., 
is quoted, the verb (/o:Zéiv) and the noun (f0:%os) both being 
recognized Greek words. Again, the verb éZepu» is used of 
vomiting (metaphorically) in classical Greek (Aristoph.) and in 
Aquila (Lv 1828), and ‘vomit’ is a natural meaning of éZépaun. 
Lastly, though r«prapody is found apparently only in 2 P and in 
a scholium on Homer, the compound zaturaprapody is used by 
Apollodorus and Sextus Empiricus. The words which have 
been examined are, it cannot be denied, strange and unusual 
terms; but something can be said in defence of each of them. 
The papyri which have been discovered of late years have 
brought home to us our ignorance of colloquial Greek, and 
suggest caution in peremptorily condemning a word found only 
in a particular writer as the barbarism of an individual. : 

(iv.) Solecisms.—There are certain expressions in the Epistle 
which, so far as our knowledge of the language goes, appear to 
be contrary to usage. They are as follows :— 

(a) Breppece (Brtunpecers xe} &x0%, 28). Field (Notes on Trans. of 
NT p. 241) writes thus: ‘In seeing and hearing. This seems 
to be the only admissible interpretation, though quite at 
variance with the use of Baéumo in good writers. . . . St. Peter 
should have written either opécss zat &20% or Brixay xa dxoty,’ 

(b) zevoodcbes (310-12), It is pointed out that Dioscorides 
(c. 100 a.p.) and Galen (¢. 160 A.D.), both medical writers, use 
the word in the sense of ‘to suffer from zatvos, t.e. a remittent 
fever.’ The word does not appear to occur elsewhere. On the 
other hand, it must be noticed that Athenzeus (see Sophocles, 
Lexicon) uses the cognate noun zaiicos of ‘burnt soil,’ and that 
Hesychius assigns to it the meaning of ‘a volcanic country.’ 


*In this list the LXX includes the Apocrypha. Words are 
not included which are given under the next (ili.) section. 
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(Cc) merr%cw (112; so NABOP curs4 Agyptt (boh sah), obz 
ausrnow KL, etc., Syr-hkl). Field (ib. p. 240) writes thus: ‘RV 
renders [~seaajow] “I shall be ready,” and Alford ‘‘I will be 
sure”; but no example of any such use of “sAajow is forthcom- 
ing. ... I think it not improbable that St. Peter wrote 20 
wsrnow, “I will take care,” a rare but not unexampled con- 
struction for d16 weagces joo,’ 

(Q) wevipny xoeirbes (115), The phrase is used from Herodotus 
onwards with the sense ‘to make mention of.’ In the passage 
quoted from Thucydides ii. 54 (pss & exaryov iy pvhuny 
trotovyro), the expression signifies ‘they shaped their recollec- 
tions’ (cf. i. 140, xpic ras cupeqopaes nel tris yrdjuns rperopeévous). 
In Arist. Rhet. iii. 12. 4, wyv4uny xeroinxey means ‘he has made 
him famous’ (see Cope’s note). But no instance of the phrase in 
the sense of ‘to remember’ is forthcoming. 

(€) Hummeley (rugads tociv pvaxeZav, 19), The passage quoted 
for the verb from Arist. Probl. 31. 16. 25 (uvareSery Akyouras 
ol tx yeverns tx puby tyyds Batwovres, te DE EE daorrdcews ody 
épayres) is not found in Bekker’s text. The adjective udu), 
however, occurs several times in the passage, as in Rhet. iii. 
11. 12, in the technical sense ‘shortsighted,’ nor is it found with 
any other meaning. There seems to be no justification at all 
from usage for the opinion of those who, like Spitta (p. 73 ff.), 
take wrwréfay in 2 P toimply ‘ wilful blindness,’ and so explain 
its position after cugaés teri; nor is such a meaning natural. 
There can be little doubt that the writer of 2 P is here guilty of 
a rhetorical bathos, 

(SF) reaper pipe (crovddy ritoay weepesrevéyxevees, 15). Wetstein 
quotes Jos. and Diod. for the phrase crovdjy cacuy siogipesy. Ib 
must, however, be confessed that the RV ‘adding on your part’ 
is rather a benevolent paraphrase than a translation (z«pe- in 
zapedodves and similar words having the idea of transmission), 
and that it is difficult to assign any meaning which can be justi- 
fied by usage to the double compound. In 2! the similarly 
formed verb rapsoéyew is correctly and pertinently used (cf. 
Gal 24, Jude 4). 

(9) repos (cespois Sogov, 24; so NABO Aug. al, ceipauis KL, etc., 
boh Syr-hkl). Field (ab. p. 241) writes thus: ‘ cs:pés, orpés, or 
cippéos, “a pit,” or ‘ excavation,” properly for the storage of grain, 
as Demosth. p. 100, 28. . . . Philo, de Jel. Constr. p. 86... . 
And J. Pollux joins zaréyeo cizhoes, xa) ctspol, xo) Opiate, zoel 
denne. Alford wrongly translates ‘‘ dens,” and says: ‘‘ The word 
is used for a wolf’s den by Longus i. 11”; but he can never have 
read the passage, in which the method of trapping a she-wolf is 
thus described : cuverBovres ody of zupetiras vixrwp, oippors épirrouct 
70 expos cpyuics....’ Here too, then, it seems probable that the 
author of 2 P has in the midst of a somewhat magnificent phrase 
interpolated a word with which a technical sense was commonly, 
if not exclusively, associated.* 

(v.) We pass on to note a remarkable characteristic of the 
vocabulary of 2P, viz. its iteration. There are some words 
which must be repeated, whenever it is necessary to express dis- 
tinctly and briefly the idea which they connote (¢.9. z/cris) ; and 
to this class some of the words in the following list may justly 
be thought to belong. But it is obvious that in the majority of 
cases there is no such justification. And itis best to give the 
list in full that this peculiarity of the Epistle may be clearly 
seen. It will be remarked (1) that some of the words and 
phrases repeated are in themselves unusual; (2) that they 
sometimes occur more than once within a very short space. 

Words (or kindred words) and phrases repeated are—adecpos 
27 313 5 drogetyesy 14 218. 20 5 crdrcion Q1dis.3 37.16; detryere 27, 
cotrysios 22-18; BéBocios 110.19; dAapyutyns 13, Deda pn recs 14; derca- 
Cery 214.18 5 exmorrces 23 85; ELexoroubery 116 22-15; twayyenic 34-9, 
exayyirrsobas 219, trdyytrAun 14 8133 Excyery 21-5; exiyopnyeiv 
15.115 eioé Bese 13.6.7 30, edoe Ris 29, &os8%s 25 87; Capos 24.17; 
arréobes Qt; GByog 18.20 216.22 33.16.17; xeevrotacbos 310.12; 
AcvOevery 35-85 AverOos 310.1112; peso Bdg &dinlas 213-153 wleopce 
220, peraopeds 210; rd perriv 119, reepobon 112; BeBulayv. . . xorerobos* 
ravre yeep roovyres 110 ; xpocdoxiy 312-13.14; grovdéCery 110. 15. 314, 
orovd4 19; ornpiypess 317, tornpirymévous 112, dorhpixros 214 316; 
raxives 114 21; rnpery Wos future judgment) 249.17 37; rotro 
aparoy yiwvaozovres 120 335 Sromimevioxesy 112, Srevyelpery by Uromvqoes 
U3 315 ovz Egeiocero 24 3 Gwvy evexDeire 117.18, AyéxOn xpognrtele 
121, geporeevos 121; Gbespsry 212, ghlopd& 14 212 (bis) ; pHeyyecBces 216. 18, 

(vi.) There are some interesting pairs of synonyms found in the 
Epistle. (@) zyéan, giradergio. (17), the thought apparently being 
that ‘love of the brethren’ must lead on to ‘love’ in the widest 
sense (contrast 1P 122f 48; see Westcott on 1 John 219). (6) 
aaorinos xo) dpedsumros (314), cf. cxiror xed swore (213), In 1 P 119 
we have audmov zai aoxirov. The word uauos (=blame, dis- 
grace, in classical Greek) is common in the LXX as repre- 
senting in sound and approximately in sense the Hebr. DD 
(‘blemish,’ in the case of sacrificial victims); hence also fre- 
quently in the LXX the word &uaos (of a victim ‘ without 
blemish’). Thus the two words éuamos and &ex:d0s can with 
propriety stand side by side. The writer of 2 P, however, 
connects together éomros and zudpnros (cf. v.l. in Ph 215), 
apparently transferring to the latter word the special sense 
which had become attached to &«amos, though it should be 
noticed that “aenrés is once used in the LXX (Dt 325) in 


SSS Se aa ee a es Se 

*It seems, however, not improbable that we have here a 
‘primitive’ error. The writer of 2 P almost certainly had in 
mind Jude 6 (derpcis didlos bad Cégov rerzpnzev). If he wished 
instead of the common word decj0is to substitute the much rarer 
word epxis,—which, however, means ‘cords or ropes’ rather 
than ‘heavy chains,’—it would be very likely that, with the 
sound of the twice-repeated -as¢ (derpois &idios) in his mind, he 
would write ceipois for veipais. 
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translating DYD. (0) zAjiow xa) txroygy (110), see Lightfoot on 
Col 312, (d) abyoc, gav4 (118), There is ‘a recognized distinc- 
tion between aéyes and gavn, as denoting respectively ‘an 
intelligible utterance” and an “‘irrational ery”’ (Lightfoot on 
Ignatius, Rom. 2); cf. Jn 11-1423, Here the distinction 
between the two words lies in the transitoriness of the gwyv/ 
(cf. Lk 936) and the permanence of ‘the prophetic Aoyos.” But 
it is remarkable that the term of inferior dignity is here 
used of the direct utterance of God Himself. (@) rugaos toi 
puureSuy (see above). : 4 . 

The vocabulary, then, of the Epistle is a singular 
one. The writer affects unusual, striking, poetical 
words. He is apt to amplify or decorate a current 
phrase in a way which makes its appropriateness 
at least questionable (e.g. smovdyy macay mapew- 
pepe, domo. kal duwuntoc). Briefly, his vocabu- 
lary is to a remarkable degree an ambitious one. 
On the other hand, the extraordinary list of repeti- 
tions stamps it as poor and inadequate. The reader 
is constantly tempted to think that the author 
intentionally dwells upon a sonorous word, which 
pleases his fancy, unconscious that the unnecessary 
recurrence of a word spoils the literary effect. 
Further, the writer can hardly be defended against 
the charge of using words and phrases incorrectly. 
There is little doubt that this indictment has been 
exaggerated, and that our ignorance of colloquial 
Greek is apt to betray us into condemning words 
which with fuller knowledge we should accept 
without question. But, as a matter of fact, we do 
not find that good Greek writers hit upon ex- 
pressions which seem to us uncouth in themselves, 
and which lack authority, with anything like the 
same frequency as the writer of 2 Peter. 

(b) From the Vocabulary we turn to more general 
characteristics of Style. The writer, fond as he is 
of unusual words, has but a poor supply of con- 
necting particles (e.g. uév . . . 6€ is not found in 
the Epistle). Thus it is remarkable how sentence 
after sentence is linked to the preceding words by 
means of yép—l& (4 times), 215 (4 times); and 
how relatives (sometimes involving an awkward 
ambiguity) are employed for the same purpose— 
14 22-8 31-6-12, Closely connected with this poverty 
of connecting particles is the fact that we have in 
the Epistle involved and cumbrous sentences, ¢.g. 
15! (where, if the reading dua 6déns be adopted, 
did is used four times), 226, The following points 
claim notice under this general heading—In 2* we 
have the phrase. ov« épelcaro ddd twice used, and 
the repetition is made the more unpleasing by the 
fact that the first é\\¢ introduces a contrast differing 
in kind from that introduced by the second (dda 
.. . wapédwkev, d\Ad. . . Epddakev). In 2)8 there 
is an awkward involution of one participial clause 
in another (rov’s . . amopetyovras Tovs év mAdvn 
dvaorpepouévous), while in v.” diroguyévres is used of 
a set of persons other than those referred to in the 
Tous dmopevyovras of v.18. Again, the piled-up geni- 
tives of 3? are very cumbrous, and not free from 
ambiguity (but on the possibility of a ‘ primitive’ 
error see below, p. 811). Again, the double dé 
and the olrws of 34 (4d 7js of marépes éxouunOnoar, 
mévra otrws Siauéver dm’ dpxijs xrloews) confuse the 
meaning. Again, while in Jude ” the gucixds (boa 
dé puotxGs ws Ta doya (Ga érloravra) is natural and 
forcible, the corresponding phrase in 2P 2” (ds 
ddroya fea yeyerynucva pvoxa els dXwow) wants both 
simplicity and clearness. In the sentences which 
follow, the artificial elaboration of the writer’s style 
is very conspicuous,—v.™ yeyerynudva. . . els POopdy 
. 2. &Y TH POPE adirav Kal Pbaphoovrat, d&dukov’pmevor 
pucOdv dédcxlas, — while in the next verse we have 
the strained and eccentric phrase 6¢0aduovs eyovres 
peorovs yuorxadldos. There are, indeed, passages in 
the Epistle in which an earnestness of exhortation 
or of hope moulds the language, and in which we 
recognize a certain grandeur and power of diction, 
e.g. 11 19-21 311-13. 17t., But this is not the impression 
which we gain from the Epistle as a whole. The 
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student probably has to confess that not seldom in 
reading the Epistle he has paused in perplexity 
over some startling or strange phrase. The ex- 
perience which he has gained from time spent on 
the writings of St. Paul or St. John encourages 
him to hope that if he patiently ponders on the 
words they will at length reveal their meaning ; 
that the reason why an unusual expression was 
chosen will in time become plain to him. But 
his hope is disappointed. The sense of the arti- 
ficiality of the expression does not wear off, and, 
as he dwells on it, he cannot honestly say that its 
significance grows upon him. This Epistle is the 
one book of the NT which, it may be thought, 
gains by translation. The reader of the dignified 
and sober English of the AV, in which the am- 
biguities and eccentricities of the original are to a 
great extent obliterated, has probably a far higher 
idea of the literary style of the Epistle than the 
student of the Greek. 

The question has still to be faced how far the 
style and diction of 2 Passist us in arriving ata 
verdict as to its genuineness. We have no right 
to assume that an Epistle of St. Peter would be 
written in good Greek, or even that it would be 
free from offences against literary propriety and 
good taste. But style is an index of character. 
The Epistie does produce the impression of being a 
somewhat artificial piece of rhetoric. It shows 
throughout signs of self-conscious effort. The 
author appears to be ambitious of writing in a 
style which is beyond his literary power. We 
may hesitate to affirm that the literary style 
of the Epistle in itself absolutely disproves the 
Petrine authorship. But it must be allowed that 
it is hard to reconcile the literary character of 
the Epistle with the supposition that St. Peter 
wrote it. 

4, INTERNAL EVIDENCE.—(a) References to the 
Gospel history. (i.) Spitta (p. 37 ff.) and Zahn (p. 
60 f.) take the words rod cadéoavros judas (13) to refer 
to the Lord’s call of the apostles (cf. qui 1). 
This interpretation of the passage would be less 
improbable if the reading vuiy in place of ji (14) 
had satisfactory critical support. The natural, if 
not necessary, view of the whole context is to take 
the whole series 7udv (17), qutv, Huds (1°), jucv (14) as 
referring to the writer and the readers alike, 
joined together in their common faith. In that 
case 1° speaks of the fact that those addressed had 
been ‘called,’ while 1° takes up the thought and 
emphasizes the duty involved in that ‘call.’ There 
is therefore in all probability no reference to the 
Gospel history in 1°. 

(il.) In 146# there is the reference to the Trans- 
figuration. Spitta (pp. 101ff. 493 ff.) and Zahn (p. 
58) urge that this reference is independent of the 
accounts of that event in the Synoptic Gospels. 
Thus the former lays stress on the fact that in 
2 P it is said that the Lord ‘received honour and 
glory’ from the Father. This points, he thinks, 
to what the parallel in the history of Moses (Ex 
34298, 2 Co 37#-) would lead us to expect, viz. that 
the glory of Jesus was the reflexion of the glory of 
God—a communication of glory which preceded 
the attestation of the heavenly voice. ‘This 
account of the glorification of Jesus on the 
Mountain is different from, and (as being more 
natural) earlier in date than, that given by the 
Synoptists. But, on the other hand, it must be 
noted (a) that the phrase is \aBdy rimiy kal dbEav 
(not \aBov . . . ddéav), and that riu%4 points rather 
to an attesting voice than to a reflected glory; 
(8) the obvious and almost necessary interpreta- 
tion of the two participles \aBov . . . évexOetons 1S 
that the latter defines and explains the former— 
‘He received honour and glory when there came to 
Him,’ ete. Omission of details of the history (e.g. 
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the presence of Moses and Elias) in an allusion 
contained in a letter cannot reasonably be taken 
to show that the writer is giving an account in- 
dependent of, or more primitive than, that of the 
Synoptists. To pass to another point, the form of 
the words spoken by the heavenly voice in 2 P is 
nearer to that in Mt than to that in either of the 
two other Synoptists. The words as read in Cod. 
B (followed by WH)—é vids pou 6 dyarnrés wou obrés 
éotw, els dv evddxnoa—difier from those in Mt in 
(a) order ; (8) insertion of the second pov (cf. Mt 
1218 (Is 42')); (vy) substitution of els dv (a con- 
struction not found elsewhere in LXX and NT *) 
for é€v ; (6) omission of dxovere atrod. The bulk 
of authorities (NACKL, etc.), however, give the 
words in a form which differs from that of Mt in 
two points only, (y) (6). Again, it is often sug- 
gested that the words rod cxnvwuardbs mov (v.44) and 
Thy éunv odor (v.1*), occurring in the immediately 
preceding context, contain references to the his- 
tory of the Transfiguration (Mt 174 || Lk 9%). If 
this is so, then, since the term éfod0s is used by 
Luke, not in words which he reports, but in his 
own brief summary of the conversation between 
the Lord and Moses and Elias, it follows that the 
writer of 2 P was acquainted with Lk. The word 
2050s, however, is not uncommon in such a con- 
nexion (see p. 770). 

(ili.) In 2” (yéyover atrois ra eoxata xelpova Tey 
mpérwv) there is a clear reminiscence of the saying 
recorded in Mt 12*® || Lk 11° (vyiverae ra eoyxara rob 
dvOpérrovu éxelvov xelpova T&Y mpwbTwr). 

(iv.) In 114 (raxuwy eorw  dwd0ects . . . Kabds Kal 
6 KUptos nudy I. X. éd#rwoév ror) we have a reference 
to a disclosure made to St. Peter by our Lord as to 
his death. Spitta (pp. 88 ff., 491 f.) lays it down 

eremptorily that ‘thereis absolutely no connexion 
boEween 2P1and Jn 21’; that the allusion is to 
some other prophecy of Jesus not recorded in the 
Gospels, but on which the Quo Vadis story is based. 
It is true that the words used in 2P do not 
necessarily imply that the writer is indebted to the 
Gospel of St. John: they are quite compatible with 
the supposition that St. Peter is (independently of 
any written document) recalling and reproducing in 
his own words the substance of the Lord’s revelation 
to him. But it is unreasonable to postulate an 
occasion other than that recorded in Jn 21, when 
the Lord revealed something of the circumstances 
of the apostle’s death. The Lord’s prophecy as 
given in Jn 21'8 contains all that is required in 
2P. If the word raxiv7 be taken to mean ‘ coming 
soon’ (as Spitta interprets it), then the reference 
is rather to the érav ynpdons ; 1f it is understood to 
mean ‘ sudden,’ then the allusion is to the violence 
plainly foreshadowed in the Lord’s words. 

The alleged references to the Gospel history con- 
tained in the Epistle have now been examined. 
The first of them has been put aside. The remain- 
ing three, when taken together, will probably 
produce on many minds the impression that the 
writer of 2 P was acquainted with Mt and Jn and 
(if the allusion which some have found in éodos be 
pressed) with Lk also. But such an impression, 
however strong it may be, does not amount to a 
well-founded conviction. The verdict on the non- 
genuineness of the Epistle, as far as this piece of 
evidence goes, is a non liquet. 

The case, however, is different when we turn to 
another aspect of the reference to the Transfigura- 
tion and to the Lord’s prophecy as to St. Peter’s 
death. Do these allusions reveal a too keen anxiety 
on the writer’s part to identify himself with St. 
Peter? Have we here some one personating the 
apostle, and therefore, in order to support his 
assumed character, unduly emphasizing two scenes 


* This construction, however, occurs in the version of the 
heavenly words given in Clem. Hom. iii. 53. 
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in the Lord’s life, each of which was closely con- 
nected with St. Peter? 

The answer to the question, when so put, is, it 
is believed, that im themselves these allusions do 
not supply any valid argument against the 
genuineness of the Epistle. It cannot be con- 
sidered strange or unnatural that the writer, if he 
were indeed the great apostle, should recall either 
of these incidents. 

But there is a characteristic of the Epistle on 
the negative side which must be taken into account. 
(a) We should have expected that a personal fol- 
lower of the Lord, who had heard our Lord’s dis- 
courses, would instinctively reproduce much of his 
Master’s teaching. It is true that, as was pointed 
out above (p. 788), our knowledge of our Lord’s 
sayings is imperfect. The Gospels do not record 
all our Lord’s words. But they certainly preserve 
a wide representative cycle of His teaching. And 
we should expect a letter of St. Peter to contain 
some reminiscences of Christ’s words, which, with 
the Gospels in our hands, we could identify as 
such. 2 P does not fulfil that expectation. There 
is but one of the sayings of the Lord recorded in 
the Gospels alluded to in 2 P (2” || Mt 12%, Lk 
11°5), (8) Again, the Epistle does not refer to the 
great momenta of the Lord’s life on earth—the 
Passion, the Resurrection, and the Exaltation. 
Here then we have, as it appears to the present 
writer, two weighty arguments against the genuine- 
ness of the Epistle—a negative argument and a 
positive argument. On the one hand, the Epistle 
does not contain what we should have confidently 
expected an Epistle of St. Peter to contain— 
allusions to the Lord’s sayings and allusions to the 
great events of the Lord’s life. The force of this 
argument is greatly increased when with 2 P we 
compare 1 P. On the other hand, the fact that the 
only allusions to incidents in the Lord’s life found 
in the Epistle are such as would support the char- 
acter of one writing as St. Peter, does become, in 
view of the silence of the Epistle as to the Passion, 
the Resurrection, the Ascension, and of the absence 
from it of allusions to the Lord’s teaching as 
recorded in the Gospels, a serious ground for ques- 
tioning the Petrine authorship of the Epistle. 

(0) Absence of personal messages and greetings.— 
No companion of the apostle is mentioned. The 
apostle himself sends no personal message or 
greeting. On the former of these two points no 
stress can be laid. The latter has some weight as 
against the theory of Spitta and Zahn, that the 
Epistle was addressed by St. Peter to a Palestinian 
Church (or Palestinian Churches) with which the 
apostle had had personal dealings; it has none as 
against the common view that St. Peter sends a 
second letter to Churches throughout the provinces 
of Asia Minor, which he had never visited. Apart 
from these two special points there is, it must be 
allowed, a certain indefiniteness in the Epistle as 
to the circumstances and surroundings of those to 
whom the letter was sent, and more especially of the 
writer. Nothing is said, for example, of the place 
whence the letter was written. But it would be 
easy to draw on the imagination for reasons which 
might naturally and fully explain the reticence of 
the letter on personal matters. The result there- 
fore isa puely negative one. The genuineness of 
the Epistle does not receive the support which it 
would have gained, had it contained personal mes- 
sages and personal news which harmonized with 
known facts. On the other hand, no substantial 
argument adverse to its genuineness can fairly be 
deduced from their absence. 

(c) Anachronisms.—(i.) 3% Does the passage 
imply that in the writer’s time a collection of St. 
Paul's Epistles existed, and that they were regarded 
as Scripture? The first point to be considered is 


the meaning of the phrase rds Aouras ypagds. Spitta 
(p. 294) holds that ‘only writings of St. Paul’s 
associates can be intended, addressed to the Gentile 
Christians who belonged to the sphere of his 
apostolic work.’ According to this view, it would 
appear that the term al ypadal is used not in the 
sense of ‘Scriptures,’ but with a general non- 
technical meaning. Zahn (Hinl. pp. 98f., 108) 
follows the same general line of interpretation, 
but enters more into detail. In his opinion, the 
reference is to ‘ writings of a religious character— 
writings which could claim respect in Christian 
circles either because of the persons who composed 
them, or because the Christian congregations made 
use of them in public worship.’ ‘We do not 
know,’ he adds, ‘how much Christian literature 
already existed in the years 60-64.’* He urges 
that, as the allusion to these writings is alto- 
gether incidental, and as no distinguishing epithet, 
e.g. ‘holy,’ ‘ prophetic,’ is added, the special sense 
of al ypagal, as applied to a collection of the Holy 
Scriptures, is here excluded. He further points 
out that, as the technical sense of the term o”507 
did not prevent the Jews from using the word 150 
of any book whatever, so the narrower use of ai 
ypapai and ra ypduuara did not as a matter of fact 
debar Greek-speaking Christians from employing 
the words ypad7, ypagal, and ypdupora in a wide 
and general sense; if no instance of this sense of 
ypad? is found in the NT, that is a mere matter of 
chance. To substantiate his position as regards 
ypadh he refers to 2 Ch 24 (eirev Xeupdu... & 
ypadn), Neh 7% (éfjrncav ypapiy airy ris ovvodlas), 
Dn 5° (rhv yp. éxelvyny, t.e. the writing on the wall), 
1 Mac 14?” 48 (the writing on tables of brass), Iren. 
iii. 6. 4, xvii. 4, v. Prol. (in each case hee scriptura 
of Irenzeus’ own work), Clem. Strom. vi. 3 (p. 755, 
ed. Potter; mpotovons ris ypadis, t.e. the treatise 
itself), Eus. H# 11. xi. 1 (ri wept rovrov . . . Tod 
"Iwojrov ypadjv). Similar uses of the word might 
be quoted from classical Greek (where it commonly 
has a formal sense [‘document’], often a legal 
sense [‘indictment’]), e.g. Thue. i. 129, rocadra pev 
h ypaph edjdov, RépEns 52 joOn Te TH émoToNy K.T.r. 
In all these passages, it will be noticed, it is clear, 
either from the phrase itself or from the context, 
what the ypad7 in question is. They present no 
parallel to the absolute use of the word in the 
plural. The phrase al ypagal used absolutely 
points to a definite and recognized collection of 
‘writings,’ ze. the Scriptures. If any further 
assurance of this is needed, it is given (a) by the 
context—the word orpeBdcdcw shows that the writ- 
ings were authoritative, and that their support had 
at all costs to be secured, and (8) by the added word 
ovrds—ras hovras ypapds ; compare Sir. Prol. 6 vduos 
kal al mpopynretar kal Ta Nora Tv BiBdlwy; Iren. ii. 
28. 7, ‘Dominus manifeste dixit et relique de- 
monstrant Scripture.’ From the xal and the rds 
ourds—ws Kal Tas Nowras ypadds—we are obliged to 
infer that the Epistles of St. Paul are regarded 
as Scripture. Again, the fact that St. Paul’s 
Epistles are regarded as Scripture, together with 
the phrase ¢v mdca:s émioroais, leads to the further 
conclusion that the writer of 2 P possessed not 
merely isolated letters of St. Paul, but a collection 
of his Epistles, to which, as authoritative docu- 
ments of the faith, appeal was made.+ It is im- 
possible to suppose that a collection of St. Paul’s 
Epistles had been made and that they were treated 
as Scripture during the lifetime of St. Peter. 


* Zahn’s theory as to 2 P, it should be observed, leads him to 
assume an (earlier) Ep. of St. Peter now lost (31), an Ep. of St. 
Paul now lost (315), the promise on St. Peter’s part of a Lehr- 
pei A lies unknown to us (115), ‘other writings’ now 
lost (316), 

+ Compare the Acts of the Scillitan Martyrs, Libri et epis- 
tule Pauli _uiri iusti (Robinson, The Passion of S. Perpetua 
p. 114, in ‘Texts and Studies’ I. ii.). 
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; (1L.) 3? prnoOjvae TOv mpoepnucvwv pnudrwy vd Tév 
Gylwv mpopntay Kal Tis TOv dmrocrd\wy vudv évToAns 
Tod kuplov Kal cwrfpos. It is possible that there is 
a primitive error in the text, and that 6d should 
be inserted after 7s—‘ the commandment of the 
Lord and Saviour given through your apostles’ * 
(cf. the title of the Didaché—d.daxh Kuptov did roy 
dodexa droordd\wy Tois veo, and also 22 rfs mapa- 
dobelons avrots aylas évrod\fs). But this suggestion 
does not affect the matter with which we are at 
present concerned. It is true that the phrase 
‘your apostles’ admits of the explanation that- the 
writer is referring to those apostles who had 
taught the readers of the Epistle, and that, so 
interpreted, the phrase cannot be said to be an 
impossible one in a letter written by St. Peter. 
But, on the supposition that St. Peter is writing 
to Christians whom he had himself taught, it 
must be admitted that it is strange that he should 
use an expression so cold and so general. Two 
other considerations must be taken into account. 
In the first place, it seems certain (see art. JUDE, 
EPISTLE OF, vol. ii. p. 802 f.) that the whole phrase 
is an expansion of the corresponding words in 
Jude’, where there is a simple and natural refer- 
ence to the oral teaching of the apostles (&evyor). 
Secondly, the addition of a reference to the pro- 
phets changes the kind of remembrance. The idea 
of keeping in mind the teaching of Scripture is 
introduced. Now in the 2nd cent. it was customary 
to speak of Scripture either under the two divisions 
—the Prophets and the Apostles—(eg. Murat. 
Canon, ‘neque inter prophetas completum numero 
neque inter apostolos’), or under the three divisions 
—the Prophets, the Lord (the Gospel), and the 
Apostles —(e.g. Iren. i. 8. 1, qv [Umréd0ecw] ove 
mpopjra. éxnpvéav odre 6 Kupios edldakev ore dmrbarodor 
mapédwxav) ; see Lightfoot on Ign. Philad. v. The 
impression produced by 2 P 3? is that we have here 
a post-apostolic writer elaborating the simple 
phrase of Jude” and instinctively reproducing 
phraseology current in his own days, while the 
buGy is introduced as being in character with the 
style of a letter. This impression is strengthened 
when the passage under discussion is taken in 
connexion with 3% (see just above). 

(ili). Closely connected with the points just 
dealt with is the problem suggested by the con- 
troversial element in the Epistle. 

It has often been noticed that the writer speaks 
of the rise of certain false teachers as future (2}* 
3°), and then, using the present tense (21-12 1%. 20 
3°, cf. 316), describes them as already active. It 
might be argued that he projects himself into the 
future, and then, from the point of view of a 
spectator, regards future events as actually hap- 
pening. But it must be remarked that (1) this 
change from the future to the present takes place 
twice (2!f 35); (2) in ch. 2 perfects are used 
(yéyovey 2%, cupBéBnxev 27). The most natural 
interpretation of these phenomena is that the 
writer first speaks in his assumed character of 
a prophet, and that then, forgetting that assumed 
character, he depicts the false teaching actually 
rife around him. 

Does the language used betray any sign of being 
aimed against the Gnostics? It is clear that 
those against whom the writer warns his readers 
not only practised, but taught, immorality. Their 
error was not only a matter of life (as appears 
to be the case with the libertines of St. Jude’s 
Epistle), but also of doctrine. They are Wevdod.- 
ddcoxado (21). In this connexion the language of 
15 is remarkable—émiyopyyjoare . . . &v TH apeTT 
Thy yoow, ev de TH yrdbou Thy éyKpdreay. ere 
yao is used absolutely, and it is linked with 


*So the Syriac (Harklean) version, ‘the commandment of 
our Lord and Saviour which (was) by the hand of the apostles.’ 


dpery and eyxpdreca. It would seem as if the 
writer emphasizes the bearing of a true yvéo.s on 
conduct because he has in mind those whom a 
false yro.s betrayed into dxpacla. It will be 
remembered that the name ‘Gnostic’ was, as 
far as our knowledge goes, first claimed by sects 
whose teaching justified profligacy of life (Iren. 
i, 25. 6; Hippolytus, Her. v. 6). Again, it may 
be thought that the words édevGeplay adrois éray- 
yerrouevot aitol dodo: vardpxovres TAS POopas (2) 
exactly express the theory of certain Gnostic 
teachers as to the ‘spiritual’ man’s independence 
of matter, and the practical results of that doctrine 
(cf. e.g. Iren. i. 25. 4). Again, the writer of 2 P 
charges the false teachers with perverting Scrip- 
ture (3!6), It is clear that, when St. Paul wrote 
the Epistle to the Romans, there were those who 
depraved the doctrine of grace (Ro 6; cf. Jude). 
But there is no trace in apostolic times of false 
teachers supporting their views by a reckless or 
dishonest interpretation of the Old Testament, 
which alone could then be known under the name 
of Scripture. Nor, indeed, is it easy to see how the 
controversies of that age could give occasion to a 
forced exegesis of the OT; the arguments which 
the Judaistic opponents of St. Paul may well have 
drawn from the OT would be of a different kind. 
But such violent wresting of Scripture (7.e. the 
OT and the NT) as is described by the word o7pe- 
Pdotcw was the characteristic method by which 
the Gnostics of the 2nd century endeavoured to 
support their doctrines. Irenzeus charges them 
with such a dishonest procedure again and again 
(i. Pref.; 3. 6, waparpérovres Tas Epunvelas Kal pad.- 
oupyovrres Tas e&nynoes; 8. 1; 9. 1, Karaxpnodmevor 
Tots évouacw els Tiy ldlay vrddeow meryveyxay). This 
indictment, then, of the false teachers does not 
appear to harmonize with what we know, or with 
what we can with reasonable probability conjec- 
ture, of the apostolic age. It does fit in with the 
characteristics of a later time. 

(iv.) 39% éNevoovrat . . . ewmatkrar .. . AéyovrTes 
Ilod éoriv 7 éraryyeNla THs wapovalas airov; ad’ As yap 
oi marépes éxoipOnoar, mdvra otrws Siapéver am’ apxis 
xricews. It is sometimes urged that the question 
of the scoffers points to a time later than the days 
of the apostles; and even more stress is laid on 
the reply—not an assurance of the nearness of the 
advent, but an explanation of delay (v.® ula juépa 
mapa Kuply x.7.d.). It is, however, difficult to feel 
the force of these arguments considered in them- 
selves. The fact that ‘the immediate imminence 
of the coming of the Lord . . . faded out of view’ 
in St. Paul’s mind, as the Epistle to the Ephesians 
seems to indicate, ‘when year after rae passed 
away, and still there was no sign of the Lord’s 
coming’ (Hort, Rom. and Eph. p. 141f.), is a 
sufficient proof that towards the end of St. Peter’s 
life men would not be unlikely to ask the question 
put into the mockers’ mouths, nor a Christian 
teacher unlikely to give some such answer as we 
find in 2 P 38. The passage will come before us 
again when we come to compare 2P with 1P. 
But the phrase d¢’ fs ol warépes exowunOnoay gives 
rise to much more serious misgivings. Who are 
‘the fathers’? They are, pave Spitta (p. 234 ff.), 
the actual fathers of those who are introduced as 
speaking.* This interpretation is open to several 
grave objections. (a) Since to St. Peter the phrase 
ol warépes would have a quasi-technical sense (cf. 
e.g. Jn 6°, Ac 7%, Ro 9°, He 1), the meaning 


* Spitta gets over the difficulty that 2¢ % implies a con- 
siderable interval by supposing that the relative 7 refers back 
to ris repoucies wired. He takes &7¢ in a pregnant sense with 
izosu40noev—‘ Die Vater sind entschlafen von der Parusie weg, 
ihr Tod hat sie der Parusie entzogen.’ For this use of aro he 
compares Ro 9%, Col 220, 2Co 11%. It is strange that he does 
not see that the yép(&¢ % yép) makes such an interpretation 
absolutely impossible. 
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suggested would require the addition of judv.* 
(8) The words ‘since our fathers died,’ put into 
the mouth of a number of persons, fix no definite 
limit of time. (y) The context seems to imply 
that ‘the fathers’ had embraced the Christian 
hope, and so early in the history of the Church 
as St. Peter’s lifetime it would be quite unnatural 
to introduce a group of persons speaking of their 
fathers as Christians (see Zahn, inl. il. p. 72). 
Zahn (ib. pp. 67, 73) urges that the term of warépes 
could be used of the first generation of Christians 
—the dpyator pabnrat (Ac 211*)—before it had 
died off to the last man, and that, in fact, a 
whole generation separated the years 60-63, in 
which he places the Epistle, from the day when the 

romise to return was given. But, on the other 
ee it must be remembered that the use of the 
term of rarépes in itself implies a considerable lapse 
of time. The founders of a movement are not 
called ‘the fathers’ till a later age looks back 
upon their work. Further, the clause as a whole 
implies a distant retrospect ; the words a¢’ fs... . 
exouundnoay wdvra otrws duapévec could not have been 
used unless a considerable interval had elapsed 
since the passing away of ‘the fathers.’ The 
words might conceivably be justified on the hypo- 
thesis that St. Peter is here foretelling the future, 
and that he dramatically puts into the mouth of 
the mockers, who should ‘come in the last days,’ 
words appropriate only from their supposed point 
of view. But such an interpretation is too arti- 
ficial. And it must be confessed that here again 
we seem to be carried far beyond the limits of 
the apostolic age. 

(ad) Doctrine.—The doctrine of the Epistle is 
chiefly remarkable, so far at least as our present 
purpose is concerned, on the negative side. We 
should not, indeed, have expected St. Peter to dwell 
with such detail (31°) on the physical accompani- 
ments of ‘the day of the Lord,’ and on its relation 
to the several parts of the material universe, as 
contrasted with its human and spiritual issues. 
We might feel it strange that what we should 
elsewhere describe as physical speculations on the 
process of creation, should find a place in a letter 
written by St. Peter (3°). But these are matters 
of taste and feeling, or at least of opinion ; and on 
such considerations no decisive judgment can be 
based. But it is otherwise with the silence of the 
Epistle as to doctrines of primary importance. 
St. Peter was an eye-witness of the human life of 
the Incarnate Word, of His sufferings, of the 
manifestations of the Risen Lord, and of His 
Ascension. He heard Christ’s words about the 
Paraclete, and partook of the outpouring of the 
Spirit at Pentecost. But the Epistle says nothing 
of the example of Christ, or of His sufferings and 
death, or, except the allusion in 2! (7dv dyopdcarta 
ajrovs deorérnv), of Redemption. It is silent as to 
the Resurrection and the Ascension. It makes 
no reference to the Holy Spirit except as the 
source of inspiration to the ancient prophets (174). 
It does not allude to prayer. We have no right, 
it may be urged most truly, to expect an apostolic 
Epistle to treat of every Christian doctrine, even 
the most vital. But is it conceivable that St. Peter, 
with his history and his experience, would pass 
over all these matters, essential to the Christian 
faith, as though they were not? The silence as 
to the Resurrection is the crucial point. The 
apostles were essentially witnesses to the Resur- 
rection. The Resurrection was the final proof of 
the Divine mission of the Lord, the foundation of 
the Christian faith. As such it holds a unique 
place in the writings of the apostles, and in their 

* Cursives 4, Egyptt(boh sah), Syr-hkl add 74». But, in the 


case of an addition of this nature, the evidence of versions is 
of little value. 


teaching as reported in the Acts. But in this 
Epistle, when the writer (11°) has occasion to 
appeal to the guarantee of the truth of his teach- 
ing as to ‘the power and coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,’ the Resurrection is ignored, and the apos- 
tolic witness to Christ is made to rest on the 
Transfiguration. The Transfiguration was doubt- 
less an event of deep meaning; but its meaning 
was relative to the time when it took place, and to 
the circumstances of those who were present on 
the mountain. Its glory was in the days of the 
Lord’s humiliation a transitory anticipation of the 
Resurrection. It belongs to an order of events 
different from that to which the Resurrection be- 
longs. It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
significance of the fact that in the Epistle gener- 
ally, and especially at this particular point in it, 
the Resurrection is unnoticed. A subordinate but 
not unimportant matter is the language used by 
the writer of 2 P in this reference to the Trans- 
figuration—érémrac yevnOévres rijs éxelvou jeyaderd- 
rntos (116), The word érérrns is borrowed from the 
Greek mysteries, where it denoted one who was ad- 
mitted to the third and highest stage. For the word 
itself cf. Plut. Alcib. 22, rods &dXous éralpous potas 
mpooayopevovra kal éerémras; CIG 716, 2158 (in both 
of which places it is closely associated with utorns) ; 
Clement of Alexandria is fond of using words of 
this group in reference to the spiritual vision of 
God (¢.g. Peed. i. 6 (p. 113), 2(p. 129); Strom. i. 28 
(p. 424), ii. 2 (p. 431). The metaphor is not one 
which we should have expected St. Peter to use. 
It is artificial, and savours of a later time when 
the Church borrowed such terms, often probably 
through the medium of the Gnostics, from the 
language of the Greek mysteries. * 

5. RELATION TO 1 PETER.— Under this head 
little more has to be done than to bring together 
results which have been already reached as to the 
two Epistles separately. 

(a) Vocabulary and literary style. — As to the 
former point, Warfield (p. 67) writes thus: ‘These 
resemblances are seen not only in peculiar phrases, 
such as the form of salutation, ‘“‘Grace and peace 
be multiplied,” found in these two Epistles and 
nowhere else, but also in the recurrence in both of 
rare combinations, such as duduov cal domldou, 1 P 
19 repeated 2 P:2 and 34 and nowhere else, and 
also the common possession of a very peculiar 
vocabulary such as is represented by the occurrence 
in both of émorretdcayres (1 P 2, 2 P 1%), lodrimos 
(1 P 17-19, 2P 14), reinforced by the like com- 
munity in such as ¢Aadeddia (1 P 1%, 2P 1%); 
xopnyetv (1 P 441, 2P 1511); drddeors (1 P 324, 2P 
14) ; dpery (1 P 29, 2P 1%); dvacrpopf (1 P 1%,2P 
2"); ddjdea in a peculiar sense (1 P 1%, 2 P 122); 
koutfecdac (1 P 19, 2 P 23%), ete., all of which are 
rare words in the New Testament.’ It seemed 
best to quote this passage at length. A glance 
reveals how this list needs careful sifting. Thus 
Warfield’s mode of statement is confusing; the 
word icériwos, for example, does not occur in 1 P, 
but modvriwos (17) and riwos (1). Again, the plural 
al dperal in 1 P 2° (a reminiscence of Is 43?) is clearly 
far from being a parallel to the singular dper%, 
2 P 1°, though in both passages the reference is to 
God. But in fact verbal coincidences, however 
abundant, between 2 P on the one hand and on 
the other 1 P and the Petrine speeches in the Acts 
(Speaker's Com. iv. p. 226), would be of but little 
weight in support of the genuineness of 2 P; for if 
that Epistle is not genuine, but was written in the 
2nd cent., it is clear that both 1 P and the Acts 
must have been accessible to its author, and that 
therefore he may have derived words or phrases 

* The habit of using language derived from the mysteries, 


in reference to communications supposed to be made by our 
Lord to His disciples, runs riot in the Gnostic Pistis Sophia. 
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from them. The real question is whether a com- 
parison of the two Epistles reveals that kind of 
similarity which suggests that they are the pro- 
duct of the same mind. It must be said briefly 
that the two documents are in complete contrast in 
reference to literary style. This contrast is obvious 
whether we regard smaller points of expression 
(e.g. the connexion of sentences and clauses) or 
the broader literary characteristics of the two 
Epistles. The style of 1 P is simple and natural, 
without a trace of self-conscious effort. The style 
of 2 P is rhetorical and laboured, marked by a love 
for striking and startling expressions. 

(6) Use of the OT.—The writer of 1 P formally 
quotes the OT ; he deliberately adopts its language 
(e.g. 2°22); he instinctively, and apparently un- 
consciously, falls into its phraseology. The writer 
of 2 P, on the other hand, as we have seen, never 
formally quotes the OT, and uses but few dis- 
tinctively OT expressions. This is precisely the 
reverse of what we should have expected to be the 
case if the theory of Spitta and Zahn were true, 
namely, that St. Peter wrote the First Epistle to 
Gentile, the Second Epistle to Jewish, Christians. 

(c) Reminiscences of the Lord’s teaching. —The 
writer of 1 P constantly shows that he has the 
Lord’s sayings in his mind. It is doubtful if the 
writer of 2 P refers to more than two of them. 

(a) Use of St. Paul’s Epistles.—The writer of 1 Pis 
deeply influenced, both in thought and in language, 
by two of St. Paul’s Epistles(Ro, Eph). The writer 
of 2 P, while he mentions St. Paul’s Epistles gener- 
ally, owes no debt, literary or doctrinal, to them. 
This argument, however, cannot be said to carry 
so much weight as it appears to do at first sight. 
For we saw cause to believe that there were special 
reasons why the words and thoughts of these two 
Epistles of St. Paul should be in St. Peter’s mind 
when he wrote the First Epistle. 

(e) Doctrine.—It has often been remarked that 
while in 1 P ‘the end’ is regarded as near (4’), the 
writer of 2 P seems to contemplate delay as part of 
the Divine counsel. It might be a not unfair reply 
that in the one case the writer sets forth his own 
personal hope, in the other case he has to meet the 
jibes of enemies of the truth, and to account for the 
unquestionable fact of delay which gave point to 
their mocking question. But, indeed, the difference 
between the two Epistles in regard to doctrine is 
deeper and more far-reaching than a contrast of 
view as to the hope of the Lord’s speedy return. 
Any one who has endeavoured to draw out the 
doctrinal teaching of the two Epistles must feel 
that they are widely separated from each other. 
There is a richness of devout thought, a vital 
apprehension of the great facts and truths which 
are characteristic of Christianity, in 1 P, for which 
we search in vainin2 P. The thought of Christ’s 
sufferings, considered as the supreme example and 
as redeeming acts dealing with all the needs of 
men, the thought of Christ raised and exalted by 
the Father, the thought of the present personal 
relation of Christians to Christ’s work and to 
Christ Himself, dominate the one Epistle; they are, 
as we have seen (see above, p. 812), passed over in 
the other. 

Such are the differences between the two Epistles. 
It remains to examine certain considerations which 
have been suggested with a view to explain or to 
mitigate the difficulty. 

(1) Difference of date. —If St. Peter wrote the 
two Epistles, they could not be widely separated in 
point of time. The examination of all the evi- 
dence points to the year 61 as the probable date of 
1 P (see above, p. 791f.). 2P, if the work of St. 
Peter, could not be placed more than a year or two 
later, or, if we accept the view of Spitta and Zahn 
that the former Epistle alluded to in 2 P 3! is not 
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1 P, a year or two earlier. Even if we put aside 
ancient evidence, and, accepting the theory which 
finds in 1 P indications of a later date (see above, 
p- 783 f.), suppose that St. Peter’s life was pro- 
onged beyond the year 70, the interval between 
the two documents cannot have been much more 
than ten years. It may well be doubted whether 
ten years at the end of a long life can reasonably 
be supposed to have so completely changed a 
man’s literary style and the tone and range of his 
thoughts. 

(2) Difference of subject.—The object of 1 P, it is 
urged, was to comfort and encourage the suffering ; 
that of 2 P to warn against a shameful perversion 
of the truth. It must, however, be remembered 
that ch. 1 of 2P is not denunciatory. Such a 
difference of subject might well account for a 
difference of tone, and a difference in the relative 
position and emphasis given to Christian doctrines. 
It would modify ; it would hardly revolutionize. 

(3) Difference of circumstances.—The strongest 
presentation of the case in this respect is probably 
the theory of Zahn (inl. ii. p. 96). ‘So long,’ he 
says, ‘as men started with the assumption that 1 P 
is a document actually composed by the apostle 
(‘ein eigenhandiges Schreiben des Apostels’), and 
that 2 P purports to be intended for a circle of 
readers similar to that addressed in 1 P, then the 
great diversity of the two Epistles in thought and 
language could not but be strong evidence against 
the genuineness of 2P. But this evidence is 
destroyed, since both the above-mentioned assump- 
tions have been shown to be erroneous. It is obvi- 
ously intelligible that Peter, in a letter addressed 
to the Gentile Churches of Asia Minor, which 
Silvanus wrote by his commission and in his name, 
should speak in a way different from that in which 
he speaks in a letter of his own composition (‘in 
einem eigenhindigen Brief’) addressed to Churches 
of Jewish Christians, who owed their Christianity 
to him and his associates.’ 

In this position three points must be noticed. 
(a) It is remarkable that both Spitta (p. 530 ff.) * 
and Zahn, in defending the Petrine authorship of 
2P, are obliged to give up the real Petrine author- 
ship of 1 P. It has, however, been shown in the 
article on 1 PETER (p. 789f.) that (a) the language 
about Silvanus in 1 P 5%, though it does not 
exclude, yet certainly does not support, the hypo- 
thesis that the composition of the letter was left 
to him ; (8) the phenomena of the Epistle itself are 
decisive against this theory. (6) It has been 
pointed out (see above, pp. 798, 806) that 2 P con- 
tains no indication of being addressed to Jewish 
Christians, and that the internal evidence, both 
negative and positive, points decisively in the 
opposite direction. (c) But if these two points are 
conceded, it is clear that everything depends on 
the sense given to ‘speaking in a different way ’— 
‘anders redet.’ The supposed variation of circum- 
stances would account for a difference, perhaps a 
great difference, between the two letters. But, on 
the one hand, it must be observed that the charac- 
teristic of tender and sympathetic affection is 
conspicuous in the letter which was addressed to 
those with whom St. Peter had had no personal 
dealings, while it is absent from the letter which 
(in Spitta’s and Zahn’s view) was sent to persons 
who owed their Christianity to the apostle—a 
reversal of what would have been naturally antici- 
pated. And, on the other, the differences between 
the two Epistles in literary style and tone and 
teaching are, as it appears to the present writer, 
so numerous and so fundamental that no difference 


* ‘Dass die beiden kanonischen Petrus-Briefe nicht aus der- 
selben Feder stammen kénnen, muss ich mit manchen altkirch- 
lichen und den meisten neueren Forschern unbedingt be- 
haupten’ (p. 530). 
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of amanuenses or ‘interpreters’ can account for 
them unless we are prepared to admit that, in the 
case of either one or both of these letters, the sub- 
stance and the language alike were left absolutely 
in the hands of the apostle’s companion. 

6. LITERARY AFFINITIES.*—(a) The Epistle of 
Jude. That there is a close literary connexion 
between Jude and 2P is certain. Which of the 
two writers is the borrower? It must be here 
sufficient to refer to the article on the EPISTLE OF 
JUDE (vol. ii. p. 802f.), where the question is dis- 
cussed. Further study confirms the present writer 
in the conclusion there reached, that the ‘ various 
lines of argument converge, and, as far as demon- 
stration is possible in literary questions, demon- 
strate the priority of Jude.’+ What is the bearing 
of this result on the question of the genuineness 
of 2P? It is obvious that the fact that 2 P 
borrows from Jude is no more prejudicial to the 
genuineness of the former than the fact that 1 P 
borrows from Ro and Eph tells against the authen- 
ticity of 1 P. The difficulties in regard to date, if 
we prolong the apostle’s life beyond 64, are not 
insuperable. The result is therefore a negative 
one. 2P is deprived of a witness on whose evi- 
dence recent defenders of the apostolic authorship 
of 2 P (Spitta and Zahn) have greatly relied. 

(6) Josephus. —In an article in the Hapositor 
(2nd series, vol. iii. p. 49 ff.) E. A. Abbott main- 
tained that there is a remarkable series of coin- 
cidences in language between 2 P and the An- 
tiquities of Josephus (Pref. 3, 4; Iv. viii. 2 [the last 
words of Moses]). ‘Taken as a whole,’ Abbott 
concludes (p. 62), ‘the evidence in favour of the 
theory that the author of the Second Epistle 
imitated Josephus can hardly fail to appear strik- 
ing, if not convincing.’ The theory was examined 
by Salmon in his Introduction, p. 638 ff. (ed. 1; the 
discussion is curtailed in later editions). He 
points out (1) that ‘the alleged coincidences relate 
entirely to words, and not at all to thoughts’; 
(2) that ‘they do not occur in passages of [what he 
himself would call] ‘‘ brief compass”’; (8) that 
‘they are not in the same sequence and connexion’; 
(4) that ‘the words common are not “unusual or 
startling,” or such as can fairly be called hapax 
legomena.’ It will probably be now generally 
admitted that the theory broached by Abbott has 
broken down on examination. There is a curious 
series of coincidences between the Preface of St. 
Luke’s Gospel and Josephus Contra Apionem 
i. 10. The same account is probably to be given 
of the resemblances between Josephus and Lk 
and of those between Josephus and 2P. They 
are most likely due to the diffusion of ‘common- 
places’ of rhetorical study, set prefatory phrases, 
and the like. 

(c) The Apocalypse of Peter.—When the frag- 
ment of this Apocalypse was published, it was at 
once noticed (e.g. by James, A Lecture on the 
Apocalypse of Peter p. 52) that between it and 2 P 
there is a remarkable series of coincidences. The 
following table includes one or two coincidences 
between 2 P and fragments of the Apocalypse 


* An inscription from Stratonicea in Caria, given by Deiss- 
mann (Bibelstudien i. p. 277.), contains the phrases, THs Tay 
‘Papniay ciwviov cps, racay omovdiy iopépertes is tiv xpos [adrods 
eet Plemy, rs Oelas Suvi mews xperas; cf.2P1111513, But these 
coincidences do not, as Deissmann thinks, indicate any con- 
nexion between the inscription and the Epistle. 

+ ‘The Assumption of Moses’ was used by Jude (see art. 
EPISTLE OF JUDE, Vol. ii. p. 802). But the question arises whether 
2 P does not show an acquaintance with the Assumption inde- 
pendent of the knowledge of it which he might have gained 
from the passage of Jude. The apparent resemblance alluded to 
is between 2 P 218 7dovzy ayotmevos cyy tv tuctow spugqy, and the 
Assumption vii. 4, ‘omni hora diei amantes conuiuia deuoratores 
gule.’ But the resemblance is seen to be a merely superficial 
one, when the force of omni hora is noticed. The Asswmption 
rebukes gluttons who would feast at any hour of the day; the 
Epistle, shameless profligates who riot in broad daylight. 


preserved by Patristic writers (the numbering of 
these fragments being that given by James, p. 94f., 
who, on p. 52, pointed out most of these resem- 


blances) :— 
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1 moddol €& atr&v Ecovrat 
YevdorpopAarat, Kal ddodvs Kal 
Sbypara moxlda Tis dmrwdelas 
diddEovoww * éxetvor dé viol THs 
amwrelas yevjoovTar. Kal Tore 
éxevoeTar 6 Oeds . . . Kal Kpivel 
Tovs viods THS dvoplas. 


Tovs micTovs mov TOUS...» &V 
ToTY TE Biw Tas Puxas EauTov 
OoxiudgorTas. 


2 6 Kupios én “Aywpev eis 7d 
Bpos . . . admepxduevor Se ser’ 
atrod nuets ol dwdexa wabyral. 

In § 3 ‘two men suddenly 
appear,’ as on the Mount of 
Transfiguration. The descrip- 
tion of their glory recalls 
Mt 17°. 

[ray] dcxalwy rdv efehOdvTwv 
amd Tov KéoMov. 

moramol elor Thy moppiy. 


6 rérov . . . adxunpdy mavu 
+. . okoTivdy elxov airav 7d 
évduua kara Tov dépa Tod Térov. 
Cf. 12 ev rérw cKorwe. 

ol koNafdmevor exer. Cf. 7 rp 
Ko\dfov avrovs, 10 év rH 
kovdoet éxelvn . . . THY KbAaCLY 
éxelvov, ll ray Kxodrafouévwr, 
13, 15 Kodafdpevor, 17 radrns THs 
ko\doews, 19 ris To.a’rns KoAd- 
EWS. 

7 ol Br\achymotvres Thy dddv 
THs dtKatoovvns. 1Siy ot 
Bracdnpotvres Kal Kak@s elardv- 
Tes Thy Oddy THS DiKaLogvY7S. 


8 dvOpwrol tives dmoarpé- 
govres THY Sikaoctynv. Cf. 20 
ol adévres Thy Oddy Tod Oeod. 

8 Aluvyn Tis... TeTANpwyevyn 
BopBépov. Cf. 9 ras Kepadas 
elyov év 7T@ BopBdpw. 15 éxv- 
Novro. Cf. Acta Thome 53, 
eldov BdpBopov . . . Kal wuxds 
éxet KuALomevas. 

9 of cupmlyOévres] abrdv ro 
pudopare rhs porxelas. Cf. 17 of 
pudvavTes TA TWMATA EauTaY ws 
yuvaikes dvaotpepbuevot. 


15 dmedjoarres Tis EvTo\}s Tod 
Geod. 


Fragments 1, 2 (from Mac- 
arius, Apocritica, iv. 6f.). 
Heaven and earth will be 
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Qit. éyévovTo 6é Kal 
Wevdorpopyrat év TQ 
aw, ws Kal év vuiy 
eoovrar wevdodidac- 
Kadot, olTives mapel- 
odéovow alpéces am- 
wrelas . . . emdyor- 
Tes €auTols TaXWwihy 
amwneray. 

23 ols 7d Kplua éx- 
TONAL OUK Apel. 

3! nuépav.. . am- 
wrelas Tay daceBov 
avOpworuv, 

3! rhv mapouclav 
THs TOU Oeod juépas. 

ONG a 3 f 
puxv dixalay dayd- 
pos epyots €Bacdu- 
gev. 

138 Huets nKovcapev 
.. . oy avT@ bvTES 
év TH dryly dpe. 


13 werd Thy éuhy 


ZE0dov. 

34 rorarods det 
virdpxew vudas. 

19 ey aigunps 
TOT. 


2° KoNafoudvous Ty- 
pew. 


2? Gv ods 600s THS 
adnbelas Brachnun- 
Onoerat. 

271 rv Oddy Tis 
Ocxacoovvys. 

215 Karadelrovres 
evbetay od6v. 


272 kvhicuov Bop- 
Bopov. 


2) rods drlow cap- 
kos év ériOuula pac- 
ov Tropevouévous. 

2° dropuyédyres TH 
pudouwara Tod Kbcpov. 

2°) vrocrpéwar éx 
Tis wapadobelons av- 
Tots aylas évToN7js. 

3? ris T&v dzroc- 
To\wY wud" evTO}s 
To0 Kuplov kal ow- 


Thpos. 
310. 12, 
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APOCALYPSE OF PETER. 
judged—} yf mapacrice mdv- 
Tas TH Oew év tuépa xploews Kat 
arn wé\ovoa KplvecOar ody Kat 
TW TepltéxXovTe ovpavy . . . TAKI- 
geTHL TATA DUvams ovpavod, Kat 
EALXOHTET AL 6 ovpavds Ws BiBAlov, 
kal mdvra Ta dorpa mecetra (Is 
344), 

50 (from Methodius Con- ike 
vw. Virg. ii. 6) Tov. Oecudy rhs 
Bakaplas éxelyns picews Tod Beod. 

ib. Karappovioavres Tis ofjs 
évTO\js. 


2 PETER. 


Gelas Kowwwvol 


dvoews. 


221 32, 


James (p. 53 ff.) draws attention to several documents which 
appear to borrow from the Apocalypse of Peter. It is worth 
while to note coincidences between 2P and some of these 
documents. 

(@) ‘ The First Book of Clement, which is called the Testament 
of our Lord Jesus Christ : the words which He spake to His holy 
apostles after He had risen from the dead.’ The book seems to 
have been originally written in Greek. Lagarde (Reliquice Juris 
Ecclesiastici Antiquissimi Greece p. 80ff.) has retranslated the 
extant Syriac version into Greek. James (p. 54) holds that at 
least the first fourteen sections of this document ‘give us a very 
fair idea of the lost first part of the Apocalypse of Peter.’ 


2 PETER. 
21ft. 10. 14, 18, 21, 


TESTAMENT. 


§ 8 There shall rise up shepherds, 
lawless men, unjust, despisers, covet- 
ous, lovers of pleasure, lovers of gain, 
lovers of money, chatterers, exalting 
themselves . . . opposing the ways 
of the gospel . . . dishonouring all 
the way of piety. . . . They shall 
lay commandments upon men not 
according to the Scripture and the 
commandment as the Father willed. 

(The faithful] shall teach men that, 
if they prove their spirit, they are 
upright and fit for the kingdom, and 
they shall tell them of knowledge 
and virtue and prudence [yao zat 
aperny wal covery, Lagarde]. 

(0) ‘The Apocalypse of Paul.’ ‘This book we have in a rather 
shortened text of the original Greek {[Tischendorf, Apocalypses 
Apocryphe pp. 34-69], in a fuller Syriac version, and in a Latin 
version which is the fullest of all [Yeats and Studies ii. 3, 
pp. 11-42]’ (James p. 65). It is ‘to a large extent a compilation 
from earlier works’ (see Teats and Studies ii. 2, p. 21). 


98 111.5, 


APOCALYPSE OF PAUL. 2 PETER. 


13 wdc tkipyovras tx rod xdopou, LIS: 297 dooy ciel tv rodrm 
14 ras caiv Sizniwy nei TOY duapTMrAaY TA CXHIGLETI. . . h &TO- 
Ecdous, rolm oxhpecers tLepyovtas tx TOU ects Tov cxnvapmros [ov 
xormov. 15 riy buyty rod &oeBois was . . . merce THy Em ELodoy. 
tZipyercl tx Tov cxnvdmnros “iTS, 47 
apiv tkereiy oe éx TOU xorjLov. 

18 rapaudobara 4 Yuxy alen raprop- 
ciym ayyihw xoai guaarrioba tw; 77s 
Meyarns nuctpas ris xpioews. 

25 boss tAvanoe thy Yuxny avrod, 
pA worvhoos 7d VéAn uc wbrns dice Tov Oedv. 

83 kyi0s yeep dy 6 Ueds weravody ex} 
ros evOpirois cveemetves wUTaY THY ExIC- 
Tpopny zal ere VoL. 

In the earlier part of the Apoca- 
lypse (4 ff.) there is a striking passage, 
in which the Sun asks from God per- 
mission to burn up men because of 
their sins ; xa} tyévero Gav xpos airov 
“A pecxpolumnice pov whvtwy ToUTwWY cvE~ 
Eta, ors weravoncwowv. The same 
answer is given to similar petitions 
made by the Moon and Stars and by 
the Sea. Compare a similar passage 
in another document,which seems to 
be connected with the Apocalypse of 
Paul, The Testament of Abraham x. 
(ed. James p. 87 f.). . 

39 yoveinas.. . ermyomivas ty rorw 119 fy adxymnpy tore, 
cx0Tva, 42 +d Opiup txeivo cxorovs xx) 24 cerpois Cogov. 

Ccgous wexrnpulrtvoy. : : 

43 of ty rais xordoeowy xpivojevos, 44 29 cis tutpuy mpirews 
aavres ol ty Tals ZOARCECLY. HOUT OEVOUS THPELYe 

50 eye clus Nie. . . wee) om txavrd- s 
ben tos aVOpimros xnptocey Meravoeire 
30d yap nur anhuT [Los Eprerees. 

(c) ‘The Apocalypse of Esdras’ 

(Tischendorf, 2b. pp. 24-33). 


24 cerpois Cogov traprop- 
dbous wupidwxey els xpioty 
Tnpovpeivous. 

28, 


39 waxpobuucs els vuxs, 
fe Bovrcmevos tives cero- 
Arbors KAAG TevTES Eig eE- 
TUVOLY YUPITKs. 


2 PETER. 
24 wapidaxev els xpiosy 
Tnpoutvous. 


APOCALYPSE OF ESDRAS. 
14, 50 eis xpiow rupiduxas. 
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2 PETER. 


24 cuprupucus.* 


APOCALYPSE OF ESDRAS. 

43 Oidw, déoworn, iDdelv nal Te xaTd= 
Teper Mepn rou Tupréepov, 53 xarhyoryoy 
HE HUTWTEPOY EY THPTH POIs, 

To what conclusion doesa study of the coincidences 
between 2 P and the Apocalypse of Peter lead us? 
There are five possible views which may be taken. 
(1) The coincidences may be boldly put aside as mere 
chance resemblances without significance. This 
view hardly needs discussion. It can scarcely be 
held by a serious critic, who considers the coinci- 
dences as a series, and appreciates the nature of the 
most striking of them. I’ew will hesitate as to the 
correctness of Salmon’s view, that ‘the agreements 
of our fragment [7.e. the Apocalypse of Peter] with 
the second Epistle of Peter... are more than 
accidental’ (Appendix to Introduction p. 591). So 
Sanday (Inspiration p. 347), ‘The resemblances 
are so marked as I think to prove that the two 
writings are nearly connected.’ (2) Did the writer 
of the Apocalypse borrow from 2P? This view 
seems to be impossible in view of (a) the natural- 
ness of the words and phrases as they stand in 
their several contexts in the Apocalypse ; (8) the 
fact that some of them are repeated in the Apoc. 
(sometimes with the form varied), and are found 
also in kindred documents; (y) the fact that we 
find in the Apocalypse none of the strange and 
remarkable phrases of 2 P which would fix them- 
selves in the mind of a reader who remembered 
enough constantly to borrow. (3) Did the writer 
of 2P borrow from the Apocalypse? This view 
appears to be a quite possible one. (4) Are the 
two documents the work of one writer? This is 
the view to which Sanday (Inspiration p. 347) 
seems to incline. ‘It is no doubt possible,’ he 
writes, ‘that the writer of the Apocalypse may 
have imitated the Epistle, or that both may have 
been affected by some common influence. If there 
had been on the whole better reason than not for 
believing the Epistle to be the genuine work of St. 
Peter, it would be natural to fall back upon some 
such assumption. But, as the balance of argument 
is really the other way, the question is forced upon 
us whether it is not on the whole more probable 
that the two writings are both by the same hand. 
This is at least the simplest of the different hypo- 
theses which are open to us.’ The present writer 
ventures to think that this explanation is excluded 
by a consideration of the literary style of the two 
documents. The Apocalypse is simple and natural 
in style. There is nothing remarkable in its voca- 
bulary. It is, in a word, wholly free from the 
literary peculiarities which are so strongly marked 
in 2P. (5) Are the two documents the work of 
two writers who belonged to the same school, 
whose thoughts moved in the same directions, and 


* The word réprupos occurs in three passages of the LXX 
(in none of which is there anything answering to it in the 
Hebrew)—Job 4015 (20) 4122 (23), Pr 2451 (3016); also in Enoch 202 
Ovpita . . . dial rod xocpov xul cod raptrépov. Thus the word is 
found in Jewish writings, which it is quite possible that St. 
Peter may have read. On the other hand, we should not have 
expected that the apostle would have applied to the judgment 
of God a derivative of a word so characteristic of heathen 
mythology. Further, the use of the derived verb taprapody 
implies that the word réprapos was a recognized term, in con- 
nexion with a Christian representation of Divine punishments, 
with the writer of 2 P and those for whom he wrote. We find 
the ideas essentially connected with the conception of Tartarus, 
emphasized in the Apocalypse of Peter; we find the word 
Tartarus itself in one kindred document (Apoe. of Esdras) and 
the derivative raprapotxes in another (Apoc. of Paul). It is 
exceedingly probable that Hippolytus knew, and_ borrowed 
from, the Apoc. of Peter (James p. 67f.). Now in Hippolytus’ 
Refutatio (x. 34) we read, 01’ 4s txiyydirews expeiberbe ... raprapov 
Lopepiy duce apdricToY . . . Kal TUpTHpOUX MY kyyihoy xohuoTay 
Guo w.7.4.3; and in a fragment of the same writer on the Song 
of ‘the three Children,’ preserved by Theodoret (Migne, Pat. Gr. 
x. 868), the words occur, trata re xaranlovicn dyomordy Teint oe 
raprapooxay ayytawy. The use then of the word taprapovy is 
in itself a distinct argument for the view which regards 2 P as 
a document closely connected with the Apocalypse of Peter. 
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to whom the same expressions and words had 
grown familiar? Among these five possible ex- 
planations the choice seems to lie between (3) and 
(5). The fact that there is a similarity between the 
two writings, not only in words or in definitely 
marked ideas, but also in general conceptions—e.g. 
in both there is the picture drawn of Christ on a 
mountain with His apostles, the latter being ad- 
mitted to a secret revelation which they should 
afterwards use for the confirmation of their dis- 
ciples—seems to be an argument of some strength 
in favour of the view that the two documents are 
the product of the same school. 

7. CONCLUSION. —'The task remains of inter- 
preting, as a whole, the evidence bearing on the 
question of the genuineness of 2 Peter. The ex- 
ternal evidence is, as was pointed out, wholly 
insufficient. No evidence exists at all till the time 
of Clement of Alexandria, or (if we would speak 
with absolute certainty) till the time of Origen. 
Thus the burden of proof is thrown on the Epistle 
itself. It is conceivable that, through some accident 
or series of accidents, a genuine Epistle of St. Peter 
might lie hid till the end of the 2nd or the be- 
ginning of the 3rd cent. and then suddenly come 
to light. But an Epistle claiming to be such must 
bear unmistakable testimony to its own genuine- 
ness. The internal evidence of 2 P has been 
examined. The literary style of the Epistle is 
artificial ; it shows little command over or appre- 
ciation of the language, and yet it is extra- 
ordinarily ambitious. It is not easy to think that 
St. Peter can have cultivated such a style, and 
the Epistle itself gives no support whatever to 
the idea that an amanuensis was employed in 
its composition. Again, the only events in the 
gospel history to which allusion is made are 
incidents which had a conspicuous place in St. 
Peter’s life. About all other events in the Lord’s 
life, even the most momentous, the Epistle is 
absolutely silent. It hardly alludes to any of 
the Lord’s sayings which are recorded in the Gos- 
pels. The suspicion, therefore, cannot fail to arise, 
that the references which are made to the gospel 
history are selected as being in harmony with the 
supposed authorship. From history we turn to 
doctrine. Nothing is said in the Epistle of the 
Passion or the Resurrection or the exaltation of 
Christ, or of the Holy Spirit in the Christian 
Church, or of Prayer. Not only is the Resurrec- 
tion passed over, but the Transfiguration takes its 
place as the guarantee of the truth of the gospel. 
The difficulties, therefore, in the way of holding 
that the Epistle is the work of a personal disciple 
of Christ, called to be a witness of the Resurrection, 
which a study of the Epistle itself reveals, are very 
serious. They become much more serious when it 
is compared with what we have every reason to 
believe to be the genuine words of St. Peter. The 
First Epistle is wholly different from the Second in 
literary style, in its use of OT language, in its 
allusions to the Lord’s life and teaching. It dwells 
with reiterated emphasis on those primary Chris- 
tian facts and doctrines which have no place in the 
Second Epistle. The internal evidence, then, re- 
viewed so far, is adverse to the Petrine authorship. 
But there is another element in the internal 
evidence, of which, at this point, account must be 
taken. There are in the Epistle what appear to be 
clear signs of a date much later than the apostolic 
age. It is only by unnatural interpretations that 
3% and 315! can be made to harmonize with a time 
within the possible limits of St. Peter’s life. The 
anachronisms of the Epistle seem clearly to point to 
the 2nd cent. as the time of its composition. This 
conclusion, based on internal evidence, is confirmed 
when external evidence is taken into account. On 
the one hand, it is in accordance with the absence 
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of any trace of the Epistle till the beginning of the 
3rd cent. On the other hand, it is at one with 
what is the natural, if not necessary, inference 
from the resemblances between the Epistle and 
the Apocalypse of Peter, viz. that these two docu- 
ments are the work of the same school and belong 
(approximately) to the same date. _ ; 

The evidence is obviously cumulative. Different 
minds will vary in the interpretation of this or 
that piece of evidence, and in the weight which 
they allow to evidence the interpretation of which 
is unquestioned. To the present writer it appears 
that too many independent lines of evidence con- 
verge towards one result to allow of hesitation. 
The only conclusion, it is believed, which is in 
accordance with the evidence, external and in- 
ternal, is that 2 P is not the work of the apostle, 
but ig a document which must be assigned to the 
2nd century. : ; 

Two subjects remain for consideration— 

(1) Is it possible to ascertain with any degree of 
probability the place where, and the ¢ime when, 
the Epistle was written? It has been shown to be 
probable on literary grounds that the Apocalypse 
of Peter and the Second Epistle of Peter belong 
to the same school. This conclusion is confirmed 
by what seems to be the natural interpretation of 
the evidence as to Clement of Alexandria. It 
appears likely that he, in his. Hypotyposeis, placed 
the two documents side by side, and commented on 
them as closely related writings. It seems prob- 
able that the birthplace of the Apocalypse was 
Egypt (see above, p. 777), and we therefore infer 
that it is also probable that 2 P was written in 
Egypt (cf. Jiilicher, Hind. p. 151; Harnack, Die 
Chronologie p. 469). This conclusion is further 
supported by the fact that the Epistle has points of 
contact in language and thought with two great 
writers of Alexandria—Philo and Clement. 


(1) Philo. Salmon (Introduction p. 502 ff.) notes that ‘there 
is a whole host of 2 Peter’s rare words in Philo.’ Thus, to take 
a single example, the word icéripos (2 P 1) occurs in Philo, Leg. 
Alleg. ii. 6 (ed. Mangey i. 70, icdrioy ard tiynotmevos buxn) 5 
de Sacr, Abelis et Caini 8 (i. 165, roy cogoy ivéripoy xoopem*); and 
jicorseie is found in de Cherub. 34 (i. 160), Vita Mosvs 7 (ii. 86). 
But more important than resemblance in mere vocabulary is 
kinship in modes of thought. Thus, if 2 P speaks of God’s &sern, 
in Philo we have the phrases ri d&peryy zal cogiay rod Ueod (Leg. 
Alleg. ii. 14, i. 75), r& rept Hot xod raiv &perdy wvrod (Quis Rerum 
Div. Her. 22, i. 488), 775 Veins cperas (tb. 23, i. 489), rus a&peris rod 
rayvre peyerov Oecd (de Somniis i. 16, i. 635). Again, Philo 
supplies parallels to the phrase de/as zoswvol gicews, 2 P 14—e.9. 
Vita Mosis ii. 11 (ii. 148), 732: yeep ray giory rod Oe0d traew; de Spec. 
Leg. iv. 8 {(ii. 348), 774s wuxenpins not evdalmovos Oeod giceas; de 
Abram. 28 (ii. 22), of perprodpeevors toy elev obo ; de Somniis i. 28 
(i. 647), 0001 Aoyixns xexorvavixaos Gvoews. Again, with the phrase 
roy xpoontixdy Adyoy in 2P 119 and with the words of the 
Epistle as to prophecy, 129 (ricu xpognreioe ypugis idles éExsAb- 
ceas od yiveres, ob yap Derquars avOpirov x.7.A.), We Compare 
the use of the same phrase 6 xpognrizds Adyos in, €.g., Leg. 
Alleg. iii. 14 (i. 95), de Plant. Noe 28 (i. 347); and similar 
expressions, such as 6 rpogarys Adyos (de Congr. Hrud. Grat. 
30, i. 543), oronrs xpogntixg (de Mut. Nom. 24, i. 599), év xpo- 
gntixos paoeoiy (iD. 81,1. 604), 6 iepes Adyos (Leg. Alleg. iii. 4, i. 89; 
ib. 56, 1, 119); and Philo’s language about prophecy in, e.g., 
Quis Rer, Div. Heres 52 (i. 510, xpogarns yop iDsov pedy odddy 
aropbiyyeres, adrOT pin dt xevru Ianvovdyres érépov); Vita Mosis i. 
SLE. (ii. 125 f., Adyw yeep odd8y iDsoy dAA? er? dy Uany ton To Osiov.. . 
Lalovns Oesogoperrezi) 5 de Monarch. i. 9 (ii. 222, xpoonrns Oeopepyros 
Osoxsss zoe) pogntsicts, Abyay uty olzéioy ovdéy . . . Eptunvels yep elo 
of mpogyros Veov rarer perévon rois Exéivy opydvors apis ShAwoI dy dey 
eanon); de Spec. Leg. iv. 8 (ii. 343, xpogarns te udy yap oddty WDioy 
eropaulveras 50 wophray wAr toriy Epunvels UaoPc&rAovros érépov 
axel’ boo xpocepes . . . eximegorrnzoros 08 xa) tvwunndros tod Uslov 
AVEU[LOTOS %.T.A.)e 

(2) Clement. 2 P 222 (5s rAcuccepeévy ele zuMejedy CopBdpov) has a 
close parallel in, the proverb quoted by Clement, bes 4dovrae1 BopBopw 
petirroy % xe péi USa71 (Cohort. 10, p. 75, ed. Potter; Strom. i. 1, p. 
317), in the earlier passage a saying of Democritus being added, 
ta) gopura wapyaivovor. With the phrase rot zelapiowod trav reac 
abrov cpncpriay (2 P 19) compare Quis Dives saiv. 40 (p. 957), réiy 
pay coy xpoyeyevnictvay Oeds didwory &oEoiv, Tay Db imibvTwy aUros Excores 
faura; Strom. iv. 24 (p. 633), &glevras yody pos rod Kupiov ai apo ris 
wiorios. Again, with 2P 219 (revlepioy cebrois imayyshAouevor, 
aro) dovAo vr&pyovres THs P0opus) Compare Strom. iv. 5 (p. 530), 


* The words which follow—ra wird Adyar xe) +d wédiv tpyalouevos 
z.7.A.—illustrate 2 P 37 (ra adra Adyw relycaupiepeévos Eloiy x. TAs) 
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ob% ers cdsepopws Biwrioy ovds cveldyv dovrAevreov Tos arimoreros 
Uépsoiy Hedy, yoorp) xb celdoiois, ds’ txiOvjuniey xoruxevovtwy Tov 
‘uérepoy yexpov.— The similarity of two other passages in 
2 Peter to characteristic passages in Clement is much more 
important. (.) In Clement’s system faith is the foundation ; 
on this is built a superstructure of good living; ‘knowledge,’ 
with the higher virtues which spring from it (éré0ee taking a 
prominent place among them), is a later stage of growth. See, 
é.g., the passage at the beginning of Strom. vi. where he refers 
to the purpose of his Pedagogus—é ruidavoyis ... chy bx raldayv 
dywyhy 6 zoek rpoony xeeptornosy, Tourer TIy, bx xeTAX hoes cvvaEiLoueey 
FH wiores worireloy rc) wpomepurnsvdCouccey rois Els cevdpees byypondo- 
evols Eve petoy tiv Luxiy, tis tmiarhuns yrworrinns ropxdoyyy. He 
bitterly complains of those who divorce faith from conduct, e.g. 
Strom. i. 9 (p. 341), wovay zal Virgy chy alociy &rosrotow. The 
ascending series of virtues in 2P 15% (sicris, d&per4, wade, 
iyxperesce, Dropeovh, EdotBeio, PiALdEAGIa, &yean) is seen at once to 
have points of contact with that type of Alexandrian thought 
which finds expression in Clement’s writings. With the words 
of 2 P compare especially Clement, Strom. li. 6 (p. 445), 4 pdr 
apes cwrnpicy vedors 4 wioris tuiv cevadoiverces, el” y GoGos Te Kat 
Aris nal pstévoim, ody TE bynpuréien nol Umomovy apoxtaroveee, 
ayovory hcis txi re kydany ial te yaoi; Strom. vii. 10 (p. 865), 
TH Exovts xporrelhceres TH pky aiore 4 yroois TH TE yore 4 
ayary 7H &yean dt %xAnpovomia. (ii.) It would be easy to adduce 
a very large number of passages from Clement illustrating the 
essential idea of the phrase Oz/as xoivwvo} oicews (2P 14), In the 
first place, he constantly dwells on man’s relation to God by 
creation (¢.g. Cohort. 10, p. 78); man cannot be d&peosipos Oeias 
évyoles (Strom. v. 13, p. 698). In the second place, he raises to 
the highest place of Christian hope the Platonic idea that 
‘the end of happiness is éuolwois bea xare 7d dvvesdy’ (Strom. 
ii. 19, p. 482; cf. e.g. Strom. vii. 8, p. 835). Lastly, he finds 
the consummation of man’s being in Uzoro/yois (e.g. Cohort. 11, 
p. 89; Strom. vi. 14, p. 797, divemsy AwCotow xvprexiy 4 buoy 
Merete elves Feds; 1D. 15, p. 803). Clement was a debtor to those 
who had gone before for much of his characteristic teaching. 
It is a reasonable conclusion from the parallels with Philo and 
Clement that the writer of 2 P was influenced in some of his 
conceptions and in his phraseology by the Christian school of 
Alexandria as it existed before Clement’s time. 


In regard to date, the superior limit is approxi- 
mately fixed by the fact that the Epistle was 
known to Origen, probably to Clement, and that 
it was already accepted by some in the time of the 
latter as the work of St. Peter. It can hardly, 
therefore, have been composed quite recently in 
Clement’s, certainly not quite recently in Origen’s, 
time. The latest possible date, therefore, would be 
about the year A.D. 175. As to the inferior limit, 
the following considerations are pertinent. (1) A 
literature is growing up, connecting itself with the 
name of St. Peter. (2) The immoral Gnostic sects 
are active. (3) St. Paul’s Epistles have been col- 
lected: they are regarded as Scripture, and, with 
other Scriptures, they are violently misinterpreted 
by the heretics. These indications point to a date 
later than the first quarter of the 2nd cent. We 
may conclude provisionally that the Epistle was 
written a few years before, or a few years after, 
the middle of the 2nd cent., in Egypt, perhaps in 
Alexandria. 

It must be added that a first rate commen- 
tary on 2P is a great want of English theo- 
logical literature. Such a commentary would 
have for its primary object the examination in 
detail of the relation of the language and ideas of 
2 P to early Christian literature, and especially to 
pseudepigraphic and apocryphal documents. Till 
this work has been accomplished, conclusions as 
to the place of writing and as to the exact date 
within the 2nd cent. to which 2 P is to be assigned, 
must be regarded as tentative. 

(2) In what sense is 2 P to be viewed as a forgery ? 
When we regard the Epistle from the point of view 
of those who possess in the NT a fixed and definite 
collection of apostolic writings, our natural im- 
pulse, when we find ourselves unable to maintain 
its genuineness, is to condemn it as a shameless 
forgery, composed with the express purpose of 
gaining, by means of false statements, a place by 
the side of the genuine Epistle of St. Peter. But 
it may well be doubted if this verdict is not wholly 
vitiated by our ignorance of the circumstances 
of its composition, and by our natural transference 
of the ideas of a later time to an earlier and 
different age. The Epistle is closely related to the 
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Apocalypse of Peter. It seems itself to refer (1) 
to some other related document or documents. If, 
then, it was part of a literature which connected 
itself with the name of St. Peter, the Epistle with 
similar writings may well have been put forward 
without any sinister motive. The very number 
of such documents may well have been at the 
time a sufficient bar to misconception. Their 
real character may have been perfectly well known 
to the readers for whom they were primarily in- 
tended. In other words, the personation of the 
apostle, which appears so wicked when 2 P is 
viewed as an isolated document, may well have 
been an obvious literary device rather than a 
religious or controversial fraud. 

The religious and theological aspect of the con- 
clusion that the genuineness of the Epistle cannot 
be maintained, lies outside the scope of this article. 
The present writer, however, may be allowed to 
say, that in his opinion the adoption of such a 
critical verdict can cause perplexity only when 
the Lord’s promise of guidance to His Church is 
regarded as a charter of infallibility. 
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Christian Doctrine of Immortality, 2nd ed. 1896 (bk. iv. ch. iii.) ; 
Schmid, 1853, Eng. tr. 1870; Adeney, 1894: G. B. Stevens, 1899 ; 
B. Weiss, 5th ed. 1888, Eng. tr. from 3rd ed. 1882; Dale in The 
Atonement, 1878, pp. 97-148; Briggs in The Messiah of the 
Apostles, 1895, pp. 21-41. ; : 

The towing list of books dealing with 1P 319 45f is 
given in Charles, Eschatology, 1899, p. 376n.; Dietelmaier, 
Historia Dogmatis de Descensu Christi ad Inferos litteraria, 
1741 and 1762; Giider, Die Lehre von d. Erscheinung Christi 
unter den Toten, 1853; Zezschwitz, De Christi ad Inferos 
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Descensu, 1857; Usteri, Hinabgefahren zur Holle; Schweitzer, 
Hinabgefahren zur Holle, 1886; Hofmann, Schrifibeweiss, ii. 
335-341; Salmond, Christian Doctrine of Immortality, 3rd ed. 
1897, pp. 458-488; Spitta, Christi Predigt an die Geister; 
Bruston, La Descente du Christ aux Hnfers, 1897; Stevens, 
Theology of the NT’, 1899, pp. 804-811. To these may be 
added Pearson on art. v. of the Apostles’ Creed with the notes ; 
Plumptre, The Spirits in Prison, 1884 ; Wright, Biblical Essays, 
1886, p. 1388; Delitzsch and Hofmann in Eapos. 4th ser. vol. iii. 
1891, pp. 241-263 ; Balfour in Hapos. Times, vii. (1896) 356-359. 

(3) THE RECEPTION OF THE EPISTLES (1 P, 2P) IN THE 
CHURCH: Charteris, Canonicity, 1880, pp. 301-318 (based on 
the next named); Kirchhofer, Quellensanunlung, 1844, §§ 28, 
29; Westcott, History of the Canon, 5th ed. 1881; Zahn, (resch. 
des NT Kamnons, 1888, especially 1. i. PP. 802-318. On 2P 
reference may also be made to Salmon, Introduction, 6th ed. 
1892, pp. 483-490 ; Spitta, Der zweite Brief des Petrus, p. 533f.; 
Warfield, Southern Presbyterian Review, Jan. 1882. 

(4) COMMENTARIES: (i.) On both Epistles: («) Ancient: 
Didymus of Alexandria (Migne, Pat. Gr. xxxix, Latin version 
with a few Greek fragments); Cicumenius (Migne, Pat. Gr. 
exix.); fragments and scholia in C. F. Matthzi, Nov. Test. v. 
1782, Scholia ad Eph. Cath. p. 196 ff. ; and in Cramer, Catena, 
1840. (6) Modern: the Reformation Period, Erasmus, 1516, 
1535 ; Luther, 1523; Calvin, 1551. The 17th and 18th centuries, 
Grotius, Annotationes, 1650; Wolf, Cure Philologice, 1741; 
Bengel, Gnomon, 1773. The present century (in alphabetical 
order)—Alford, 4th ed. 1871; J. T. Beck, 1895; B. Briickner, 
8rd ed. 1865; K. Burger in Strack-Zockler’s Kurzgefasster 
Kommentar2, 1895; H. Couard, 1895; Fronmiiller in Lange, 
Bibelwerk, 1862, 4th ed. 1890, Eng. tr. 1867; Goebel, 1893 ; 
Hofmann, 1875; Huther in Meyer, 1852, Eng. tr. 1881; Keil, 
1883; Plumptre in Camb. Bible for Schools, 1880 ; Pott, 1810; 
M. F. Sadler, 1891; S. D. F. Salmond in Schaff’s Popular Com- 
mentary, 1883 ; Schott, 1863; von Soden in Hand-Commentar2, 
1892; A. Wiesinger in Olshausen, Bibelwerk, 1 P 1854, 2 P 1862 ; 
Wordsworth, new ed. 1872. (ii.) On 1P only: Clement of 
Alexandria, Hypotyposeis (Zahn, Forschungen, iii. pp. 79-83, 
pp. 93-95), stands at the head of the list. Modern commen- 
taries—F. C. Cook in Speaker’s Commentary, 1881; Hort (an 
important fragment on 11-217; published posthumously, 1893) ; 
R. Johnstone, 1888; A. J. Mason in Ellicott’s Comm. for 
English Readers, 1883; Steiger, 1832, Eng. tr. 1836; Theile, 
1833; Usteri, 1887. (iii.) On 2 P only: Dietlein, 1851; Harms, 
1873; Lumby in Speaker's Commentary, 1881; Plummer in 
Ellicott’s Comm. for English Readers, 1883 ; Steinfass, 1863. 

(5) GENERAL (ON THE EPISTLES).—The relevant sections in 
the Introductions to the NT, especially the following :— 
Bleek, Davidson, eG, Holtzmann, Jiilicher, Salmon, 
B. Weiss, de Wette (ed. 1860), Zahn; arts. in Dictionaries, etc. 
marked with * in (1); also Kitto (1 and 2 Pet., W. Wright); 
Schenkel (1 P, Holtzmann; 2P, Schenkel); also the follow- 
ing books and articles:—E. A. Abbott, articles on 2 P in Ha- 
positor, Jan. Feb. March 1882; Cludius, Uvansichten des 
Christenthums, 1808 (pp. 296-311; said to be the first critic to 
question the authenticity of 1 P); Deissmann, Bibelstudien, 1895, 
p. 244f. (1 P), p. 277ff. (2 P); Ewald, Sieben Sendschreiben, 
1870; Farrar, art. on 2P in Expositor, June 1882, The Early 
Days of Christianity, 1882 (i. pp. 121-219 on both Epistles) ; 
Gloag, Introduction to Cath. Epistles, 1887; Grimm in SK, 
1872, pp. 657-694 (‘Das problem des ersten Petrus- briefes’); 
Grosch, Die Hchtheit des zweiten Briefes Petri, 1889 (dates 
1P a.p. 55, 2 P 66-67, and maintains genuineness of latter) ; 
Harnack, Die Lehre der zwélf Apostel (‘Texte u. Untersuch.’ 
ii. 1, 2), 1884 (p. 105), Die Chronologie, 1897 (pp. 450-475, ‘Die 
unter dem Namen des Petrus fiinf Schriften’); Link in SK, 
1896 (pp. 405-436, ‘Der Dolmetscher des Petrus’); Mayerhoff, 
Die petrinischen Schriften, 1835 ; McGiffert, History of Chris- 
tianity in the Apostolic Age, 1897 (pp. 482 ff. 596 ff. on 1P; 
p. 600 ff. on 2 P); Ramsay, The Church in the Roman Empire, 
1893 (pp. 279-295 on date of 1 P); Sanday in Ezpositor, series 
4, vol. vii. 1893 (pp. 406-413 on date of 1 P), Inspiration, 1893 
(especially pp. 346 ff. 382 ff. on 2 P); E. Scharfe, Die petrinische 
Stromung der neutestamentlichen Literatur, 1893 (expansion of 
art. in SK, 1889, pp. 633-670, ‘ Die schriftstellerische Originalitat 
des ersten Petrusbriefs’); Spitta, Der zweite Brief des Petrus 
u. der Brief des Judas, 1885; Swete, in Commentary on the 
Gospel according to St. Mark, 1898 (pp. xvi-xviii); Warfield, 
articles on the canonicity and genuineness of 2 Peter in the 
Southern Presbyterian Review, Jan. 1882, April 1883 ; B. Weiss, 
in SK, 1866 (p. 256ff., ‘Die petrinische Frage, Das verhaltniss 
zum Judasbrief’); Schulze in Zoéckler’ss Handb. d. theol. 
Wissensch. 1883 (i. p. 529f.). ¥F. H. CHASE. 


PETHAHIAH (7nn5).—1. The head of the nine- 
teenth [LXX eighteenth] priestly course, 1 Ch 2416 
(B Gerard, A’Agdeoon). 2. A Levite who had mar- 
ried a foreign wife, Ezr 10% (B badaid, A Seberd) ; 
introduced by a later hand in Neh 9° (LXX om.). 
3. A Judahite officer, who ‘was at the kine’s hand 
in all matters concerning the people,’ Neh 11% 
(B Iladaid, A Pabard). 


PETHOR (\n2; B dadovpa, A BaGovpa). —The 
home of Balaam (Nu 22°, Dt 234()), said (Nu) to 
be ‘on the River’ (i.e. the Euphrates), and (Dt) 
to belong to Aram-naharaim (cf. Nu 237), ic. the 


region between the Euphrates in its upper course 
(by and below Carchemish) and the Khabour, 
some 400 miles N.N.E. of Palestine. It is no 
doubt the Pitru, mentioned by Shalmaneser I. 
(B.C. 860-825): ‘I crossed the Euphrates, and took 
the city Ana-ASur-utir-asbat on the other side of 
the Euphrates, on the Sagur, which the Hittites 
call Pitru’ (KIB i. 183, 1. 37-40; cf. 163, 1. 36; 
173, 1. 85-6); and the Pedru, named long before 
among his conquests by Thothmes m1. (W. M. 
Miiller, As. wu. Hur. 291; RP, v. 38, No. 280). 
The Sagur is the modern Saur, which flows into 
the Euphrates from the N.W. at a point about 
60 miles N.E. of Aleppo: Pitru or Pethor, if 
‘on’ both the Euphrates (Nu 22°) and the Sajur, 
must thus have been on the W. bank of the 
former river at its junction with the Sajur, and 
therefore, speaking strictly, just beyond the W. 
border of Aram-naharaim (Dt 234).* It was, of 
course, much more nearly N. of Moab than ‘east’ 
(Nu 237); but it must be remembered that the 
term ‘east’ is used broadly (see Gn 291, of Haran, 
in the same neighbourhood). For ‘mountains’ (70.) 
between the Sajur and the Euphrates, Dillm. refers 
pertinently to Sachau, ezse in Syr. u. Mesop. 1883, 
pp. 159 ff., 165 ff. (cf. also the map). See, further, 
Schrader, KAT? 155f., Keilinschr. u. Geschichts- 
forsch. 220f.; Dillm. on Nu 22°; Sayce, HCM 274. 
S. R. DRIVER. 

PETHUEL (5x:n9; perhaps, by a copyist’s slip, 
for byina Bethwel, so LXX [Ba@ov7\] and other VSS, 
but Vulg. Phatwel).—The father of the prophet 
Joel, Jl 1. 


PETITION.—1. xbyv from Sy¥ to ask, is tr. 
Snetition sinel) 9 1/627 wll Ke Ole 2ORNh stip can icmeO ie 
In Jg 8% we find the subst. and vb. together, liter- 
ally ‘ask an asking,’ EV ‘desire a request.’ So 
1 K 2!6 (EV ‘ask a petition’), 27° (EV ‘ desire a peti- 
tion’). In Est 57 ‘petition’ and ‘request’ appear 
as synonyms (Heb. 75x and Aypz). 2. abxvn from 
the same vb., Ps 20°. 3. The Aram. 3y3, from sya 
‘to inquire into,’ Dn 67: in v.” the subst. is not 
expressed in Heb. 4, dénows, 1 Mac 7%” ‘a house of 

rayer and petition’ (olkos mpocevyijs Kal dejoews ; 

V ‘prayer and supplication’). 5. airnua, 1 Jn 5% 
‘We have the petitions which we desired’ (ra 
alripara & yriKkauev, RV ‘which we have asked’). 
6. Oratio, 2 Es 8%, 


PETRA.—See SELA. 


PEULLETHAI (‘n>ys, B ’Iapochaabl, A Boddai). 
—The eighth son of Obed-edom, 1 Ch 26°. 


PHAATH MOAB (4040 Mwd8), 1 Es 5% 
POadewwdB), 8 (B Maadu., AV Pahath M.) 
Pahath-Moab. 


(B 


PHACARETH (axapé6), 1 Es 5*4 = Pochereth- 
hazzebaim, Ezr 2°7,—The succeeding word be- 
longs to this name as in Cod. B ®. DaGerj, and is 
not a separate name as it is taken by Cod. A and 
RV ‘the sons of Sabie.’ 


PHAISUR(B Saicovp, A baicov), 1 Es 92=Pashhur, 


the head of a priestly house, elsewhere called 
Phassurus, 1 Es 5”, 


PHALDEUS (B Sanadaios, A adédaios, 
Phaldaius, 1 Es 9*=Pedaiah, Neh 8+. 


AY 


PHALEAS (@a)alas), 1 Es 5°°=Padon, Ezr 244, 


PHALIAS (B ®aNlas, A didas, AV Biatas), 1 Es 
948— Pelaiah, Neh 87. 


* See the excellent map of ‘Syria, Assyria, and Babylonia,’ in 
the Encyclopedia Biblica, i. in the art. Assyria. 
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PHALTIEL (Phalthicl, i.e. sywbs, cf. 28 3%; D 
Salatiel, Syr. Psaltiel). —The ‘captain of the 
people,’ who had an interview with Esdras at the 
close of his first vision, 2 Es 516, 


PHANUEL (Gavouyr, te. dye Penuel). — The 
mother of Anna, Lk 2°, 


PHARAKIM (B @apaxéu, A -xelu, AV Pharacim), 
1 Es 5°.—His sons were among the temple ser- 
vants who returned with Zerubbabel. The name 
is omitted in the parallel lists of Ezr and Neh. 


PHARAOH (A375, Papad).—The term does not 
occur in the Tel el-Amarna letters, nor perhaps 
anywhere else in cuneiform literature. In fact, 
so far as we know, in ancient times it was 
the Hebrews alone who adopted the term; from 
Hebrew it passed into Greek, and from Greek into 
Arabic. In face of these facts it is almost super- 
fluous to mention that Renouf has noted that a5 
can, if necessary, be connected with an Arabic and 
even with a Hebrew root (PSBA xv. 421). The 
word existed in full use in Egyptian, with a purel 
Egyptian etymology, and there is no need to see 
it further. The earliest instance of the title in 
Hebrew is probably in Ex 154, generally assigned 
by critics to about B.C. 950. 

In inscriptions of the Old Kingdom an expression 
Pr-‘o, ‘great house,’ is found, and signifies ihe royal 
house or estate, especially in titles such as ‘super- 
intendent of the gardens of Pr-o0’; but there is 
nothing to show that it was then applied to the 
person of Pharaoh. In the Middle Kingdom, from 
dynasty 12-16 it still designated strictly the palace 
and royal establishment rather than the king, yet 
it is already often followed in writing by the 
Vivat ! ‘Life, Prosperity, Health.’ In the New 
Kingdom it became at once personal, and was soon 
a common term for the king: ¢.g. a letter is ad- 
dressed to Amenhotep Iv. (18th dynasty) as 
‘Pharaoh the Lord.’ i the 19th dynasty it is 
the usual expression for the king in unarchaistic 
narrative and in the stories, and is followed by the 
royal personal , determinative. Certain hieratic 
documents show that in the 22nd dynasty it pre- 
ceded the personal name of the king in dates, 
thus: ‘the Stn (king) Pr-‘o (Pharaoh), Shashaqa.’ 
In formal inscriptions the older royal titles per- 
sisted to the end, but in demotic the new style 
alone was used (at least from the 25th dynasty, 
the period of the Assyrian invasion), and docu- 
ments exist naming the Pr-‘o Nk’w, the exact 
equivalent of ‘Pharaoh-Necho.’ At the same time 
the king is always referred to in narrative as Pr-o. 
Probably not much later than this the ‘Ayin was 
lost. In Old Coptic (of the 2nd cent. A.D.) the 
descendant of Pr-o is simply trepo, ‘ the king,’ and 
the tt being misinterpreted as the def. article, left 
only epo as the word for king in Coptic. epdy, 
given as the name of an Egyptian king in Hdt. I. 
exi., is evidently only the royal title Pr-o. 

The phrase ‘ Pharaoh king of Egypt,’ so common 
in the OT, is not taken from the Egyptian. In 
Assyrian, ‘Pir’u king of Musri,’ named in an in- 
scription of Sargon, seems at first the precise 
equivalent to it, but Winckler (Mztth. d. vorderas. 
Ges. 1898, i. 3) distinguishes Musri, a north-Arabian 
land, from Misri, Egypt ; so this equation is at least 
very doubtful. 

Shishak is the first king of Egypt whom the 
Bible definitely names; and it is a guarantee of 
comparatively early date and a non-Egyptian 
source for the record in 1 K 14**-, that his name 
is not there preceded by the title ‘Pharaoh.’ The 
Saite kings Pharaoh-Necho and Pharaoh-Hophra 
are accurately entitled as in contemporary Egyp- 
tian. The Ethiopian conqueror Tirhakah is regu- 


larly called ‘ Pharaoh Tirhakah’ in Egyptian docu- 
ments, but in the Hebrew (2 K 19%) his true position 
is more accurately defined as ‘ king of Cush.’ 

4. The first appearance of the title according to 
the canonical scheme of the biblical books is in 
Gn 121-0, As Abram is to be placed long before 
the 18th dynasty, the title here seems an ana- 
chronism such as is met with in the late Egyptian 
stories. Another difficulty in the narrative is 
the mention of Abram’s having camels in Egypt. 
Herodotus refers to camels on the borders of Egypt 
in the time of Cambyses, which at least testifies 
to their presence in the writer’s own day (5th cent. 
B.C.), and this, except for the passage in Genesis, 
is the earliest mention of the animal in connexion 
with Egypt; it would, however, be easy to believe 
that camels were known throughout the Persian 
period and as far back at least as the Assyrian 
invasions in the 7th cent. (25th dynasty). As the 
narrative presents no clear feature—famines being 
frequent — by which Abram’s Pharaoh may be 
distinguished from others, and since Egyptian, as 
well as Hebrew, chronology is at present exceed- 
ingly obscure for the earlier periods, it is obviously 
useless to attempt his identification. 

2. The Pharaoh of Joseph. The long and elabor- 
ate story of Joseph presents some very interesting 
data for consideration, but they are not favourable 
to the view that it is historically true. Its use 
of the title ‘Pharaoh,’ and of Yé’dr, the late 
Egyptian name of the Nile, which is derived from 
the old form Yér, alike preclude an early date for 
its redaction. Far weightier is the evidence of the 
names Potiphera (P-ti-p-R’, ‘the gift of the Sun’), 
Asenath ((V Jes-Nerth, ‘ belonging to Neith’), Zaphe- 
nath-paaneah (Z¢-p-ntr-e-f-nkh, ‘Saith the god, 
‘““he liveth” !’), which are of forms common after 
the 2Ist dynasty, and not occurring at all before 
it. The name Asenath strongly suggests the times 
of the Saite dynasties, when the worship of Neith 
was prominent and all these types of names were 
in full currency. genuine Egyptian name of 
the type of Zaphenath-pa‘aneah would have in- 
ape the name of a specific deity, but at any 
rate the Hebrew author was so familiar with the 
formation of Egyptian names that he could intro- 
duce appropriately into the formula a new element 
p-ntr, ‘the god,’ instead of a god’s name, without 
committing a solecism. The relations of Egypt 
with Palestine from the 10th cent. B.c. onward, and 
especially in and after the period of the Assyrian 
invasions, may explain this. 

In a priestly inscription of the latest period, at 
the Cataracts, there is a record, that can scarcely 
be historical, of a 7 years’ famine under one of 
the earliest kings, perhaps B.C. 3000, but we have 
no other record of any famine of like duration 
until Arab times. Our knowledge of Egypt is still 
very limited. Of the tenure of land in Egypt we 
know little; of the buying up of the people and 
their land, and the ultimate arrangement for pay- 
ing 1th of the produce as a tax to Pharaoh, nothing 
is known. ‘To seek the prototype of the Pharaoh 
of Joseph seems a rather thankless task. The 
chariot may or may not be an anachronism ; its 
employment probably began under the Hyksos. 
It is usually conjectured that the Pharaoh who 
raised Joseph to the highest place in the realm 
and treated his shepherd brethren so well was a 
Hyksos, ‘Shepherd,’ king of the 15th or 16th 
dynasty. But of the Hyksos kings we know 
practically nothing except that some of them ruled 
the whole of Egypt, that they worshipped par- 
ticularly or exclusively the god Set, and that their 
principal residences were On (Heliopolis) and 
Avaris (most likely Zaru) in the N.E. of Lower 
Egypt. Probably other events than those re- 
counted in Genesis brought about the disappear- 
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ance of the feudal system of the Middle Empire 
before the New Kingdom. See, further, article 
JOSEPH. 

8. 4. The Pharaohs of the Oppression and the 
Exodus. On the supposition that these events took 
place in the 18th or 19th dynasty, ‘ Pharaoh’ is a 
term which might well be employed by a contem- 
porary historian of them. But Y@6r for the Nile 
seems to lower the date, and, had the great occur- 
rences been still fresh in the remembrance of the 
emigrants or of their immediate descendants at 
the time of writing down the story, the distinctive 
names of the Egyptian kings concerned, and other 
definite ‘information, would hardly have been 
omitted from the narrative. If the account is 
literally true, or almost so, it presents us with a 
considerable historical sequence to fit into the 
Egyptian history of the New Kingdom, a period 
for which our information is much fuller than 
usual, Ramses I. of the 19th dynasty is generally 
(see Driver’s discussion in Hogarth’s Authority and 
Archeology, 52 ff.) accounted the Pharaoh of the 
Oppression, and his son and successor, Merenptah, is 
considered to be the Pharaoh of the Exodus, which 
some, however (e.g. Lieblein, PSBA, 1899, 66), would 
place in the reign of Amenhotep III. or Iv. of the 
18th dynasty, supporting their argument by the 
movements of the ‘ Habiri’ (Hebrews ?) in Palestine 
as disclosed by the Tel el-Amarna letters. The 
name of Raamses given (Ex 1) toastore city built 
by the Hebrews clearly refers to some city built 
for one of the kings named Ramses. Of these 
Ramses I. was the greatest; he was also pre- 
eminent as a builder. Several cities were called 
after his name, and one in the Eastern Delta, in 
the region of Goshen, retained it till a late date. 
He was also active at Pithom, as is shown by 
M. Naville’s excavation there; but it is by no 
means clear that he was the founder of it: prob- 
ably the site was already ancient in his day. 
The Oppression evidently lasted many years. 
Ramses Il. reigned 67 years, and thus the Exodus 
may have taken place in the short reign of 
Merenptah, the son and successor of that aged 
king. The remarkable fact that the Israelites are 
named on a monument of Merenptah (see Petrie, 
Siw Temples, pls. xiii., xiv.) as destroyed or harried 
by him, apparently in Palestine, does not disprove 
this theory, as detachments from the main body 
might have left Egypt from time to time, and 
settled and multiplied at Hebron, round the tombs 
of the patriarchs. Nor is it disproved by the 
recent discovery of the mummy of Merenptah in 
the tomb of Amenhotep I1., for the biblical narra- 
tive does not distinctly state that Pharaoh himself 
was drowned in the Red Sea. The Israelites are 
said to have passed through the desert ef Sinai, 
and wandered 40 years in its neighbourhood; and 
it happens that there are no records extant of 
Egyptian expeditions to the quarries of Sinai 
during the reigns of Merenptah and his successor. 
On the other hand, there is no trace in the Hebrew 
records of any Egyptian invasion of Palestine be- 
fore Shishak of the 22nd dynasty ; unless indeed, as 
some think, ‘the hornet’ of Jos 2412, Ex 237. °8, 
Dt 7” refers to the inroad of Ramses ut. This king 
of the 20th dynasty certainly harried the country, 
and, had the Israelites previously entered it in 
force, it is hardly probable that his invasion would 
not be mentioned in the Book of Judges. But it 
is possible to reconcile the chronology of Judges 
with a theory that would make the entry of the 
Israelites into Palestine subsequent to the last 
campaign of Ramses 1. (Petrie, PSBA, 1896, 
p. 243). Also, even on the usual theory, the 
passage of the Egyptian armies along the coast 
roads into Syria would leave untouched the high- 
lands of Palestine and the Valley of the Jordan, 
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from which the spread of the Hebrews must, as a 
matter of fact, have been only gradual. To sum 
up, the monuments of Egypt give us no record 
either of the Oppression or of the Exodus. As the 
story stands, there are passages in it which are 
difficult to credit, but some modifications would 
enable us to place it in the time of Ramses I. and 
Merenptah. See, further, art. MOSEs. 

5. In 1 Ch 438 there is mention of a ‘daughter of 
Pharaoh’ in a genealogy; but not only is her 
chronological position doubtful, it is even un- 
certain whether a royal title or a personal name is 
intended by the expression. : 

6. In David’s lifetime Hadad the Edomite fled 
to Egypt and was well received by Pharaoh, who 
gave him the sister of his queen Tahpenes to wife 
(1 K 11), Here the queen’s name offers a clue, 
but at present no such name has been recognized 
from Egypt. At the end of the 11th cent. B.c. 
Egypt was ruled by two contemporaneousdynasties, 
one ruling at Thebes and the other at Tanis (Zoan) 
in the Eastern Delta, the latter, however, having 
the suzerainty over the whole country. The power 
of Egypt must have been small, and no large 
monuments were raised in that period, 

7. Solomon’s Egyptian father-in-law (1 K 2% 3?) 
should likewise be a Tanite king (2lst dynasty); 
according to 1 K 96 he took Gezer and gave it to 
Solomon. 

It is noticeable that Shishak king of Egypt (the 
founder of the 22nd dynasty) is never called 
Pharaoh. This is the first occasion in the Bible 
on which a distinctive name is given to an Egyptian 
king. It seems as if the vague traditions in the 
earlier stories were now succeeded by more positive 
knowledge as to later events. As noted above, 
Shishak was called by the Egyptians ‘Pharaoh 
Shishak’ (Rec. de Trav. xxi. 13,1. 1), but the fashion 
was a new one, and would be little known to 
foreigners. 

8. ‘Pharaoh king of Egypt’ of the time of 
Sennacherib and Hezekiah. In both versions (2 K 
1871 and Is 36°) the Rabshakeh addresses Hezekiah 
with the words, ‘Behold thou trustest on the staff 
of this bruised reed, even upon Egypt; whereon 
if a man lean, it will go into his hand, and pierce 
it: sois Pharaoh king of Egypt to all that trust 
on him.’. Here’‘ Pharaoh king of Egypt’ is a 
vague way of designating the king, who appears 
at that time to have been Tirhakah, in 2 K 199 
rightly called ‘king of Ethiopia.’ In Egyptian 
documents this conqueror of Egypt is regularly 
designated ‘Pharaoh Tahraqa.’ It may be ques- 
tioned whether there is not in the biblical account 
a confusion between two distinct campaigns of 
Sennacherib, and whether ‘Pharaoh king of 
Egypt’ does not refer to another king reigning 
in B.C. 701; ef. art. HEZEKIAH in vol. ii. p. 378”. 
Tirhakah probably did not begin to reign before 
B.C. 685. I’, Lu. GRIFFITH, 


PHARAOH-HOPHRA.—See Hopura. 
PHARAOH-NEC(H)0.—See Neco. 


PHARAOH’S DAUGHTER.—See PHARAOH, and 
MosEs, p. 447”. 


PHARATHON (®apa6sv).— A place in Judea, 
fortified by Bacchides against Jonathan, 1 Mac 9°, 
The EV separate Pharathon from the preceding 
name, reading ‘'Timnath, Pharathon,’ whereas LXX 
seems to combine the two—riy Oapurdda Papabdy. G. 
A, Smith agrees with the latter, holding that ‘ evi- 
dently one place’ is referred to (but see Buhl, GAP 
206f.). Pharathon is probably the village Fer‘on 
in the low hills west of Shechem, guarding the 
approach to the main route on the Plain of Sharon, 
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See SWP 
Cf. also art. PIRATHON. 


C. R. CONDER. 
PHARES.—1 Es 5°. 


See PEREZ, ad init. 
PHARIDA.—1 Es 5* = Perida of Neh 75 or 
Peruda of Ezr 2°, See PERIDA. 


PHARISEES.— 


i. Origin and History of the Pharisees and the Sadducees. 
ii. Leading Characteristics of the Pharisees. 
(1) Their scrupulous observance of the Law. 
(2) Their belief in the immortality of the soul, the resur- 
rection of the body, and future retribution. 
(3) Messianic expectations. 
(4) Belief in angels and spirits. 
(5) Seis of Divine Providence and freedom of man’s 
will. 
(6) Their separation from the mass of the people. 
a¥ (7) The Pharisees and the supremacy of the Gentiles. 
iii. The Pharisees and Jesus. 
(1) Their opposition to our Lord. 
(2) Our Lord’s criticism of the Pharisees. 
Literature. 


and Timnath may be Timnath-heres. 
vol. ii. sheet xi. 


i, ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE PHARISEES AND 
THE SADDUCEES.--Though the Pharisees and the 
Sadducees make their first appearance as distinct 
parties during the latter half of the 2nd cent. B.c., 
they represeut tendencies which can be traced much 
further back in Jewish history. When Ezra 
returned from Babylon (B.C. 458), he found the 
Jews living in and around Jerusalem divided into 
two parties on the question of intercourse with 
foreigners. Those who returned first from exile 
(B.C. 537) had been more scrupulous in this matter. 
They seem to have held aloof at first not only from 
the heathen inhabitants of the land, but also from 
the descendants of those Jews that had been left 
in Palestine by Nebuchadnezzar, and to have 
admitted into the new community only those whose 
ancestors had been in exile, or who were otherwise 
able to prove that they were of pure stock (Ezr 2, 
Neh 7*§*), Gradually, however, they fell away 
from this strictness; they received into their 
fellowship their Palestinian brethren and such of 
the heathen as acknowledged J” and His command- 
ments; and many of them even entered into 
alliances of various kinds with those of their 
heathen neighbours who remained heathen. 

That such was the case we learn especially from 
the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah. Immediately 
upon his arrival in Jerusalem, Ezra was informed 
that many of the people had intermarried with 
the people of the land, the chiefs of the people 
being most guilty (9).* A commission appointed 
to inquire into the matter took three months to 

erform its task (10'-). The number of those who 
had contracted such marriages was very great ; 
the list that was drawn up (101%) contains the 
names of four members of the high priest’s family 
(v.18). Ezra perceived that a grave crisis had 
arisen in the history of the Jewish community in 
Palestine ; the holy seed was being profaned (97) ; 
the heathen element might soon become dominant ; 
the danger could be averted only by the adoption 
of measures that would secure that only such 
could belong to the community as were of pure 
Jewish blood. He accordingly demanded that 
they put away their foreign wives and children, 
without giving them the opportunity of becoming 
Jews (10'*-"), Though they pledged themselves 
to do so (109), this measure was not, at least 
permanently, carried out.| For when Nehemiah 
tirst visited Jerusalem (B.C. 444) he found matters 
exactly as Ezra had found them. The ‘nobles of 
Judah’ were in close alliance with the foreign 


* We learn from Mal 214f that some of the Jews had put away 
their Jewish wives in order to marry foreign women. 

+ According to the LXX of 1044 they put away their foreign 
wives along with their children. 
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element (Neh 617-9 3°); the Sabbath was not 
strictly kept (10%, cf. 13%); and mixed mar- 
riages were exceedingly common. After taking 
the precautionary measure of building the wall of 
Jerusalem, he held an assembly of the people, 
at which they resolved to separate themselves 
entirely from all toreigners, and to observe all the 
LORD’s commandments (9? 107%), He did not, 
however, compel them to put away their foreign 
wives and children, but only to pledge themselves 
to abstain from all mixed marriages in future 
(10®). But he had not yet gained a complete 
victory. When he revisited Jerusalem in 432, he 
found that the high priest Eliashib had renewed 
his close fellowship with Tobiah (13%), that the 
Sabbath was still desecrated (v."), that many of 
the people were still marrying foreign wives (v.7*"*), 
and that a grandson of the high priest was son-in- 
law to Sanballat (v.78), Against these abuses he 
took active measures. He cast out all Tobiah’s 
household stuff, and had the chambers of the temple 
urified (v.*) ; he renewed his injunctions against 
Sabbath desecration and the contracting of fresh 
mixed marriages, and expelled the high priest’s 
grandson from the Jewish community (v.”).* 
*Thus,’ he adds, ‘cleansed I them from all 
strangers’ (v.*°). Complete separation from all 
foreign elements became henceforth the principle 
of Judaism. 

In connexion with these proceedings it is import- 
ant to notice that the natural leaders of the people, 
including the members of the high priest’s family, 
who had become a sort of temple nobility, were 
among the chief offenders, and that it was from 
them that Nehemiah experienced the greatest 
active opposition. Backed up by the authority of 
the Persian king, he was able to crush their opposi- 
tion, and to establish in Judea the strict separa- 
tion which from the first had ruled among the 
pious exiles in Babylonia. ‘The aftertime shows 
plainly that he accomplished the work of his life. 
He impressed the stamp of his spirit upon Judaism 
for all time, and forced it to follow the course he 
had marked out’ (Cornill, History of the People of 
Israel, p. 168; see also Wellhausen, Isr. und Jiid. 
Geschichte®, p. 173). We must not, however, make 
Nehemiah a Pharisee and Eliashib a Sadducee. 
In them and their respective adherents we have 
only, at the most, a preparation for the parties that 
formed much later. The victory of Nehemiah was 
the victory of Judaism generally, not of Judaism 
in its specific Pharisaic form. 

Regarding the latter half of the Persian period 
we have hardly any authentic information. The 
high priest was probably, under the Persian 
governor of Syria, the civil as well as religious 
head of the Jewish community ; he and his priestly 
brethren of higher office along with their families 
would doubtless form a kind of aristocracy, even 
as compared with the rest of the priests. Judging 
from the conduct of some of their successors 
towards the close of the Greek period, it is very 
unlikely that their influence was always of an 
ideal character (cf. the story of Johanan and 
Bagoses, Ant. XI. vii. 1). In spite of the triumph 
of the exclusive party under Ezra and Nehemiah, 
there still remained an Israel after the flesh, and a 
deep gulf between it and the Israel after the spirit. 


* According to Josephus (Ant. x1. viii. 2ff.) this expelled 
priest was Manasseh, for whom Sanballat built the Samaritan 
temple on Mt. Gerizim. 

+ For detailed proof drawn from the Psalms see Bertholet, 
Die Stellung der Israeliten und der Juden zu den Fremden, 
p. 184ff. We need not suppose that only wicked people 
were opposed to the rigorism of Ezra. Cheyne (Jewish Re- 
ligious Life after the Exile, p. 220) makes the Book of Ruth ‘an 
idyllic story to justify admitting into the community any foreign 
women who heartily adopted the nationality and religion of 
their Jewish husbands.... It shows that Ezra did not gain an 
at all complete victory over the friends of mixed marriages.’ 
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The conquest of Persia by Alexander the Great 
and the setting up of the Greek kingdoms of Egypt 
and Syria under his successors brought the Jews 
into close contact with a new and highly developed 
civilization. During the first half of the Greek 
period Judea belonged to Egypt, and the Pales- 
tinian Jews, with whom we are mainly concerned, 
though surrounded by Greek cities, with which 
they had constant intercourse, do not seem to have 
been much harmed by such intercourse. It was 
otherwise when Syria (B.C. 198) became the para- 
mount power. Antiochus III., it is true, favoured 
the Jews in many ways, and allowed them the 
enjoyment of unconditional religious freedom (Ant. 
XII. iii. 3. 4). A crisis came, however, when 
Antiochus Epiphanes ascended the throne (B.C. 
175). He resolved to suppress the Jewish religion, 
and he found a party among the Jews themselves 
ready to play into his hands. This party contained 
leading members of the priesthood, several of whom 
had adopted Greek names, and who, in order to 
further their own ambitious designs, were prepared 
to go almost any length in Hellenizing the people. 
During the reign of Seleucus Iv., one Simon, who 
was ‘guardian’ of the temple, and who was 
evidently one of the chiefs of this Hellenizing 
party, had caused serious trouble to the high 
priest Onias m1. (2 Mac 3-4°). On the accession 
of Antiochus Epiphanes to the throne, Jason, 
whose name was originally Jesus (Ant. XII. v. 1), 
supplanted his brother Onias in the high priest- 
hood (B.C. 175) by promising the king a large sum 
of money; in return for another large sum he 
also received permission to erect a gymnasium in 
Jerusalem and to register its inhabitants as 
citizens of Antioch (2 Mac 47%). And now the 
work of Hellenization began. Jason ‘forthwith 
brought over them of his own race to the Greek 
fashion.... Seeking to overthrow the lawful 
modes of life, he brought in new customs forbidden 
by the law ; he established a Greek place of exer- 
cise under the citadel itself, and caused the noblest 
of the young men to wear the Greek cap. And thus 
there was an extreme of Greek fashions, and an 
advance of an alien religion... ; the priests had 
no more any zeal for the services of the altar; but 
despising the sanctuary, and neglecting the sacri- 
fices, they hastened to enjoy that which was un- 
lawfully provided in the palestra, after the 
summons of the discus; making of no account the 
honours of their fathers, and thinking the glories 
of the Greeks best of all’ (2 Mac 41-22; cf. 1 Mac 
114), He even sent money to Tyre to provide a 
sacrifice for Hercules. After three years Jason 
was supplanted in the high priesthood by Mene- 
laus, brother of the above-mentioned Simon,* who 
is described in 2 Mac 4% as ‘bringing nothing 
worthy the high priesthood, but having the passion 
of a cruel tyrant and the rage of a savage beast.’ 
In order to secure his position with the king by 
means of bribery, Menelaus spoiled the temple of 
its vessels of gold (4°) ; the aged high priest Onias, 
who protested against this sacrilege, was treach- 
erously murdered (4%), and a deputation from 
Jerusalem, which appeared before Antiochus to 
accuse Menelaus of these and other outrages, was 
put to death (499-5), On a false rumour of the 
death of Antiochus, Jason endeavoured to recover 
the high priesthood. Thinking that Judea was in 
revolt, Antiochus returned from Egypt (B.c. 170), 
took Jerusalem by storm and gave it up to pillage 
for three days. He also entered ‘the most holy 
temple of all the earth,’ having Menelaus for his 
guide ; he took the holy vessels with his ‘ polluted 
hands’ and spoiled the temple treasury (51-1; ef, 


* According to Josephus (Ant. x11. v. 1), Menelaus, whose 
name was originally Onias, was the brother of Jason. Accord- 
ing to Wellhausen his Hebrew name was Menahem or Manasseh, 


1 Mac 12°*), Two years afterwards an even worse 
fate befell Jerusalem. Returning from a campaign 
in Egypt, Antiochus sent an officer with a large 
army to Jerusalem, with orders to slay all that 
were of full age, and to sell the women and the 
younger men. These orders were executed most 
relentlessly. The city was plundered and set on 
fire; its walls were torn down ; such of its inhabit- 
ants as had not been put to the sword or made 
captive fled ; only apostates and heathen strangers 
remained ; and the city of David was rebuilt into 
a strong citadel, the Akra, which was held by a 
Syrian garrison till B.c. 142 (2 Mac 5”* ; cf. 1 Mac 
18), Soon thereafter a decree was issued by 
Antiochus suppressing the Jewish religion. The 
sacrifices in the sanctuary at Jerusalem were for- 
bidden ; the Sabbaths and feasts were to be pro- 
faned and the sanctuary polluted ; their sons were 
no longer to be circumcised ; the sacred books had 
to be delivered up ; altars and temples and shrines 
for idols were to be built in the cities of Judah, 
and swine’s flesh and unclean beasts were to be 
offered in sacrifice. ‘These injunctions were rigidly 
carried out by overseers appointed for the purpose. 
On the 15th of Chislev (i.e. December) B.C. 168 an 
altar was erected to Zeus Olympius on the altar of 
J”, and on the 25th a sacrifice was offered on it to 
the heathen deity. Whether Menelaus officiated 
as high priest, we cannot tell. Such of the Jews 
as remained loyal to the law: were barbarously put 
to death, no respect being paid to age or sex 
(1 Mac 1414), 

Hellenism had evidently made considerable pro- 
gress not only among the priestly aristocracy and 
the inferior priests (2 Mac 4"), but also among 
the people generally (1 Mac 1"), more especi- 
ally in Jerusalem and among the young men (cf. 
Ant. XII. v. 1 with 1 Mac 1). At first there was 
pera no intention, even on the part of the 
eading Hellenizers, to apostatize from the national 
religion; what they desired was to remove from 
Judaism its narrowness and exclusiveness, to give 
up the intolerable and, as it seemed to them, bar- 
barous customs of the fathers, so that they might 
freely participate in the advantages of Greek 
culture and in the joys of Greek life. But even 
after Antiochus had taken his extreme measures, 
many of the Hellenizing party still adhered to 
him.* ‘Many of Israel consented to his worship, 
and sacrificed to the idols, and profaned the Sab- 
bath’ (1 Mac 1; ef. what is said of the ‘lawless’ 
and ‘ungodly’ 35 § 621 9°° 1044; also Dn 8% 113-32), 
After the outbreak of the Maccabean rising we 
find them among the ‘Macedonian’ garrison of 
the citadel (Ant. x11. v. 4, ix. 3) and in the armies 
of Seron, Ptolemzeus, Nicanor, and Gorgias (XII. 
vii. 1. 3). But, as the Maccabzean rising proves, 
these measures of Antiochus had shown the mass 
of the people to what Hellenism was tending and 
had awakened a powerful reaction. 

Apart, however, from this national reaction, the 
radical Hellenism of the priestly aristocracy had 
called forth another extreme party, the Hasideans 
(see art. HASIDHANS). This party is, in principle, 
as ancient as Judaism, but it was opposition to 
extreme Hellenization that brought them close 
together into a separate company (cuvaywyi, 1 Mac 
2#), shortly before the Maccabeean rising, and made 
them allthe more resolved to stand by the threatened 
law. ‘They were the party of those who had laid 
most to heart the teaching of the scribes (ef. 1 Mac 
7)2. 18) ; they were so devoted to the law (2%) as not 
even to defend themselves when attacked by the 
Syrians on the Sabbath (v.°); they observed 
strictly the laws as to purification (I Mac 1%, 

* According to Josephus (Ant. x11. ix. 7) it was Menelaus 


that persuaded him to compel the Jews to renounce their re- 
ligion ; cf, 2 Mac 515, 
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2 Mac 678), and insisted upon complete separation 
from the Gentiles (2 Mac 14%8), Though they were 
not the first to raise the standard of revolt against 
the Syrians, they soon associated themselves with 
Mattathias and his friends in the common cause 
(1 Mac 2”) ; but they withdrew from the struggle, 
when religious freedom was granted and Alcimus, 
a descendant of Aaron, was made high priest instead 
of Menelaus (7/2*-), and do not seem, at least as a 
party, to have taken any further share in the 
war, in spite of the perfidy of Alcimus in putting 
many of them to death. They were an exclusively 
religious party, supremely interested, not in the 
political independence of the nation, but in the 
strict observance in every respect of the laws and 
customs handed down from the fathers. 

We have dwelt at considerable length on the 
Hellenizers and the Hasidzeans, because these were 
the progenitors respectively of the Sadducean and 
Pharisaic parties. 

It is during the reign of John Hyrcanus (B.¢. 
135-105) that we first hear of these as two opposed 
parties.* According to Josephus (Ant. xr. x. 5. 
6), Hyreanus on one occasion invited the Pharisees 
to a feast, and having entertained them well and 
put them in good humour, reminded them that 
they knew he was desirous to be a righteous man 
and to do all things whereby he might please God, 
after their manner. If they observed him erring 
in any way, he requested them to correct him. 
They all expressed entire satisfaction with him, 
except one, Eleazar by name, who informed him 
that, if he would be really righteous, he must lay 
down the high priesthood and be content with the 
civil government of the people, and stated, as the 
reason for making this demand, that they had 
heard from old men that his mother had been a 
captive in the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes. Not 
only Hyrcanus, but also all the rest of the Phari- 
sees were indignant at Eleazar for repeating this 
story, which of course insinuated a suspicion as to 
the purity of Hyrcanus’ descent. But one, Jona- 
than, a Sadducee, and a great friend of Hyrcanus, 
assured the latter that Eleazar had simply expressed 
the sentiments common to all the Pharisees, and 
advised him to test them by putting to them the 
question, what punishment Hleazar deserved. On 
their answering that he deserved stripes and bonds, 
Hyreanus was very angry, and concluded that 
Eleazar had reproached him with their approbation. 
He accordingly left the party of the Pharisees, 
abolished the decrees they had imposed upon the 
people, and punished those that observed them 
with death. 

Though the form of the story as told by Josephus 
is certainly unhistorical,} there is every reason to 
believe that in the time of Hyrcanus the Pharisees 
had become a well-defined party and broke de- 
cisively with the Hasmonzean princes. The Mac- 
cabzean rising, which was originally in defence of 
religion (1 Mac 227: 5), had developed in a way that 
was little to the mind of ‘the pious,’ who, as we 
have seen, had withdrawn from the contest, when 
religious freedom was granted in the year 163. It 
gradually became a war, not for the law, but 
against the ancient aristocracy for the ethnarchy 
under the Syrians, and ended in the founding of a 
worldly dynasty. In the course of their struggles, 
Judas and his brothers were compelled by the 
necessity of their position to make use of ‘ profane’ 
means; they entered into alliances with Gentile 
nations (1 Mac 87 121# 14%4), and took the side, 
now of one, now of another pretender to the 
Syrian throne; they accepted from the kings of 


* According to Ant. xm. v. 9, they existed as parties as early 
as the time of Jonathan. ao ; 

+ Montet, Hssai sur les origines des partis saducéen et 
pharisien, 205 ff. ; Wellhausen, op. cit. 290. 


Syria military titles and commands and even the 
otfice of high priest (1076 6 1127 7. 1495), and acted 
generally in accordance with the dictates of worldly 
prudence. The result was the establishment 
under Simon of a thoroughly secular State, the 
civil ruler being at the same time high priest 
(14#-47), Hyreanus, whom Josephus calls a dis- 
ciple of the Pharisees, walked in the footsteps of 
his predecessors. He renewed the alliance with 
Rome (Ant. XIII. ix. 2, XIV. x. 22) and kept a 
standing army of foreign troops, with which he 
accompanied Antiochus Sidetes against the Par- 
thians (XIU. vili. 4). It is true, he destroyed the 
Samaritan sanctuary upon Mt. Gerizim,and forcibly 
converted the Idumzans and razed Samaria to the 
ground ; but these were purely political measures, 
undertaken for the purpose of extending his do- 
minion beyond the narrow limits of Judea. His 
high priesthood was a secondary matter. ‘For 
Hyrcanus the tiara had fallen to the rank of a 
mere decoration ; he was a secular prince like the 
neighbouring heathen kings ; his State was a purely 
secular realm, which was no longer able to pursue 
spiritual aims, no longer had spiritual concerns’ 
(Cornill, p. 212). 

The majority of the people were meanwhile 
satisfied with this turn of affairs. They were 
proud not only to enjoy religious freedom, but also 
to be once more an independent nation,and honoured 
the valiant princes who had led them to victory 
(1 Mac 1376 144-1. 408), ‘The ancient aristocracy also, 
the extreme Hellenizers of the time of Epiphanes, 
who at first had held out against Judas and his 
brothers, had either been swept away or had re- 
cognized the futility of carrying on the struggle, 
and along with their adherents came over to the 
new rulers, to whom they were able, from their 
birth and attainments, to render considerable ser- 
vice. Taught by experience, they had given up 
all thought of overthrowing the national religion, 
and accommodated themselves to the new order of 
things, which imposed upon them no harsh restric- 
tions, and allowed them the full enjoyment of the 
good things of this life (cf. 1 Mac 15%). Along with 
the leading men of the new regume,* they became 
the chief supporters of the Maccabzean princes, 
with whose political aims they were in full sym- 
pathy. It is this party, consisting of members of 
the ancient and the new aristocracy and their 
adherents, that went by the name of Sadducees. 
They were primarily a purely political party. ‘They 
were supremely interested in the maintenance and 
prosperity of the State as a secular State; religion 
was with them an altogether secondary concern ; 
and they held very lax views on the subject of 
exclusiveness. 

To ‘the pious,’ on the other hand, the Hasmonzean 
rule must have become ever more and more obnox- 
ious. Since the outbreak of the Maccabeean rising 
they had doubtless grown both in numbers and 
exclusiveness, and were now known by the name, 
Pharisees. These were essentially a purely re- 
ligious party, although we shall find them occasion- 
ally using political means for the attainment of 
their religious ends. Their fundamental principle 
was complete separation from everything non- 
Jewish. In order to secure this separation the law 
must be scrupulously kept; there must be no 
adoption of foreign ideas or ways of living; there 

* The frequent occurrence of foreign names at this time 
among the Jews shows the progress that Hellenism had made 
among them. The Hasmonzan princes themselves bore foreign, 
in addition to their Hebrew names: Hyrcanus, Antigonus, 
Aristobulus, Alexander, Alexandra. For other Greek names at 
this time see 1 Mac 1422.24 1515 1611f; Ant. xul.ix.2. ‘That 
which was surprising in the case of the first Hellenizing high 
priests, had, it would seem, become the fashion in the national 
party, at least among those of higher rank. They had learned 
to do what the foreigners did, and did not scruple to bear 
foreign names’ (Bertholet, op. cit. 230 f.). 
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must be no alliances with other nations; Israel, as 
the chosen people of J’, must live an altogether 
separated life. The whole tendency of the new 
dynasty was against this exclusiveness. Hence 
the opposition to it of the Pharisees. Josephus 
may be right in making the ostensible ground of 
their quarrel with Hyrcanus the possession by him 
of the high priesthood. But the real ground of 
their opposition to him was much deeper. The 
Hasmonzeans were orthodox worshippers of J”, and 
even compelled neighbouring peoples to become 
Jews. But the dynasty they had founded was a 
worldly dynasty ; and the Pharisees felt instinct- 
ively that in a national State with national politics 
their ideal was less likely to be realized than even 
under the rule of the Gentiles. The success of the 
Maccabzean rising had thus led to the formation of 
the two parties which played so important a part 
in the after history of the Jews.” 

Under Alexander Janneus (B.C. 104-78) the 
opposition between the Hasmoneans and the 
Pharisees broke out into open conflict. Jannzeus 
was a man of such an utterly worthless character 
that he very soon alienated the people from him 
and made them sympathize with the Pharisees. 
On one occasion, when, at a Feast of Tabernacles, 
he was officiating as high priest, the people pelted 
him with the lemons they were carrying for the 
celebration, and reviled him as the son of a cap- 
tive and as being therefore unworthy of his priestly 
office. At his command his troops cut down 6000 
of the people (Ant. XI. xiii. 5). When he returned 
to Jerusalem from his war with Obddas, defeated 
and without an army, there broke out an open 
rebellion, which lasted for six years, during which 
50,000 Jews perished. When, wearied of the con- 
test, he asked the conditions of peace, they de- 
manded his death and called in the aid of the 
Syrian king, Demetrius U1. (Eucairus). Jannzeus 
was totally defeated and fled to the mountains. 
Moved by sympathy with him in his sore need, 
and perhaps dreading lest their country should 
once more become subject to Syria, many of the 
Jews deserted to him; Demetrius was compelled 
to retire, and Janneeus took fearful revenge upon 
his adversaries :—upon his return in triumph to 
Jerusalem he caused 800 of theirchiefs to be crucified 
(Ané. XIII. xiii. 5, xiv. 1. 2). That the leaders in 
this rebellion were Pharisees, is evident from the 
fact that they afterwards avenged the execution of 
the 800 (Ané. XIII. xvi. 2), and that Jannzeus, when 
dying, counselled his wife AlexandraSalometomake 
peace with them and be guided by them (XIII. xv. 5). 

Alexandra Salome (B.c. 78-69), during whose 
reign Hyrcanus II., her eldest son, was high priest, 
followed entirely her dying husband’s advice. She 
recalled the exiled Pharisees, admitted them to 
a large share in the government, and reintroduced 
the Pharisaic practices which John Hyrcanus is 
said to have abolished (Ant. x1. xvi. 1ff.; BJ 
I. v. 1ff.). She also gave to the heads of the 
scribes a seat in the Sanhedrin along with the 
priestly aristocracy and the elders. According 
to later tradition, this was the gclden age of 
Judaism.|+ But the Pharisees, who, according to 
Josephus, governed the queen, made a bad use 


*See Bousset, Jesu Predigt in threm Gegensatz zum Juden- 
thum, p. 29 ff. The Psalms of Solomon complain bitterly of 
the Hasmonzans having assumed the office of high priest and 


the title of king ; see Ryle and James, Ps. of Sol. on 812 175ff., 


Hyrcanus, however, did not call himself king, but ‘ high priest 
and head of the commonwealth of the Judzans.’ 

t Montet, op, cit, 277 ff. ‘Under Simon ben Shatach [a leading 
Pharisee and brother of the queen] and queen Salome, rain fell 
on the eve of the Sabbath, so that the corns of wheat were 
large as kidneys, the barley corns as large as olives, and the 
lentils like golden denarii; the scribes gathered such corns and 
preserved specimens of them in order to show future genera- 
tions what sin entails’ (Talm. Bab. Ta'anith 23a, in Streane, 
The Age of the Maccabees, p. 72). 


of their authority. They took such fearful ven- 
geance upon the Sadducees that a deputation of 
the latter, led by Aristobulus, Salome’s younger 
son, presented themselves before her, protesting 
against the cruel treatment to which they were 
subjected. They reminded her of the assistance 
they had rendered her husband, hinted at the 
readiness with which neighbouring monarchs would 
receive them into their service, and insisted upon 
being at least placed in her fortresses. They not 
only succeeded in having an end put to the reign 
of terror, but also obtained command of all the 
fortresses, except three, where, along with Aristo- 
bulus, who soon joined them, they awaited the 
death of the queen to snatch the power out of 
the hands of the Pharisees (Ant. XII. xvi. 2. 3. 5; 
BJ I. v. 3. 4). 

On the death of Alexandra, Aristobulus (B.C. 
69-63) soon dispossessed Hyreanus I. of both the 
kingship and the high priesthood (Ané. XIV. 1. 2, 
XV. vi. 4, XX. x.). He befriended the Sadducees, 
who were his chief supporters. In the course of the 
struggle that ensued, both the brothers appealed 
to the Romans, and presented themselves before 
Pompey in Damascus, in order to plead their cause. 
A third party (whom most take to have been 
Pharisees) also appeared before him, desiring the 
abolition of the sovereignty altogether, and the 
restoration of the old sacerdotal constitution (Ant. 
XIV. ili. 2). When at last he was compelled to 
take the temple-mount by storm (B.C. 63), Pompey 
entered the Holy of Holies, but left the treasures 
of the temple untouched. Many of the leaders 
of the Sadducees were executed ; Aristobulus and 
his children were taken to Rome; and Hyrcanus 
was restored to his much-curtailed inheritance, 
not as king, but as high priest and ethnarch, with 
the nominal control of the civil administration of 
the country. How the Pharisees regarded this 
terrible catastrophe we learn from the Psalms of 
Solomon.* They looked upon it as a Divine punish- 
ment of the Sadducean aristocracy and priests, 
who had called the Romans into the land (81?"1%), 
but were at the same time bitterly enraged against 
the heathen, who had so impiously defiled the 
temple and the holy city (Ps-Sol 1, 2, 8, and 17, 
which seem to refer to Pompey’s capture of Jeru- 
salem; cf. Ryle and James, op. cié¢. xliii). 

After the loss of national independence, the 
opposition between the Pharisees and the Sad- 
ducees naturally soon lost its political character, 
and became more and more distinctly religious. 
The Sadducees, who still formed the majority of 
the Sanhedrin, attempted, during the ethnarchy of 
Hyreanus, to call Herod to account for his law- 
less proceedings in Galilee, but this attempt only 
proved their powerlessness (Ant. XIV. ix. 1 ff.). 
When Herod captured Jerusalem (B.C. 37), he put 
to death 45 of these Sadducean Sanhedrists (And. 
Xv. i. 2 calls them leaders of the party of Anti- 
gonus, cf. BJ I. xvill. 4; Ant. XIV. ix. 4 says ‘all 
the members of the Sanhedrin’ except Sameas) ; 
and he still further diminished their power by 
deposing and appointing high priests according 
to his own pleasure, and by introducing among 
the high priestly families his own relations and 
creatures. When he purged the Sanhedrin in the 
manner just described, he spared the leaders of 
the Pharisees, who had advised the citizens to 
throw open the gates of the city to him (Ant. 
XIV.\1x. 4, XV. i. 1); and although they refused 
to take the oath of allegiance, he merely punished 
them with a fine (Xv. x. 4; xvur. ii. 4). Recog- 
nizing their influence with the people, he at first 
would fain have gained them over to his side, and 

* These are of Pharisaic origin, and date, according to Ryle 


and James, from between 8.0. 70 and 40, accordi hi 
between 63 and 465, rt 
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therefore took pains in several ways to respect 
their religious feelings (cf. Xv. xi. 5. 6); but they 
simply acquiesced in his rule, as being a Divine 
judgment upon the people for their sins. Towards 
the end of his reign, their attitude towards him 
became one of hostility. They conspired with 
members of his household to secure his overthrow 
(XVIL. ii. 4), and (B.C. 4) instigated their pupils to 
cut down the golden eagle, which he had placed 
over the chief entrance to the temple as a sign 
of Roman sovereignty. For this offence he caused 
a number of them to be burned alive (XVII. vi. 2-4; 
BJ \. xxxiii. 1-4), 

When, after the deposition of Archelaus, Judea 

assed under the direct rule of the Romans, the 
atter left internal matters largely in the hands 
of the Sanhedrin, under the presidency of the 
high priest, who belonged to the Sadducean party 
(Ant. XX. ix. 1; Ac 5!”), The Sadducean aristo- 
crats, with whom the new families raised by Herod 
to the high priestly dignity had soon mixed, thus 
regained a considerable measure of power ; but in 
order to stand well with the people, they were 
compelled to act in respect of all legal questions 
in accordance with the principles of the Pharisees 
(Ant. Xvitl. i. 4). The flatten many of whom sat 
in the Sanhedrin (Ac 5*4 23°), were the real leaders 
of the people. Under Agrippa I. (A.D. 41-44), 
who, at least within Palestine, lived the life of 
a pious Jew, observing strictly the ancient laws 
and offering daily sacrifices, they had matters very 
much after their own mind. To please them, 
Agrippa persecuted the Christians, put James, the 
brother of John, to death, and cast Peter into 
prison (Ac 12). When Judea passed again under 
the direct rule of the Romans, the Sadducees once 
more became the nominal possessors of authority. 
But their doom was sealed. With the destruction 
of Jerusalem, the high priesthood and the San- 
hedrin vanished, and the Sadducees, as a party, 
disappeared from history. 

It was otherwise with the Pharisees.* They 
survived the Temple and the State. They had 
not, strictly speaking, been a political party within 
the old commonwealth, and for that very reason, 
when the latter perished, their influence was not 
lessened. Their leading Rabbis formed a body, 
which regarded itself as a continuation of the 
ancient Sanhedrin. At first it had its seat at 
Jamnia; it afterwards removed to Galilee, and 
remained for a long time at Tiberias. The office 
of president was hereditary in the family of Hillel. 
The president’s authority grew rapidly. He bore 
the title of the old high priests, Nasi or Ethnarch, 
and, later, Patriarch; in course of time he was 
recognized by the imperial government as the head 
of the Palestinian Jews; from Jews in foreign 
lands he received gifts of money, which were 
collected annually by his representatives. These 
Rabbis separated themselves more and more com- 
pletely from the Gentiles. The LXX, which had 
become the Christian’s Bible, was supplanted by 
a more literal translation, that of Aquila. They 
also became more strict among themselves; the 
old tendency of the scribes to regulate the whole 
of life by the law was accentuated. The result 
was a spiritual slavery such as had never before 
existed. The communities voluntarily submitted 
to the new hierarchy; they willed the end, viz. 
the maintenance of Judaism, and therefore accom- 
modated themselves to the means. As result we 
have the aa op of Judaism as an inter- 
national fellowship even after the downfall of the 
theocracy. 

ii. LEADING CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PHARI- 
SEES.—(1) Their scrupulous observance of the law. 
According to Josephus they were noted for their 

* See Wellhausen, op. cit. 371 ff. 


accuracy in interpreting the laws (BJ I. v. 2, 
Il. vill. 14, Vita 38, Ant. Xvil. ii. 4), and for the 
scrupulousness with which they kept them (Ant. 
XVII. i. 3). They held as binding not only the 
written, but the oral law, the ‘traditions of the 
fathers’ (XIII. x. 6, xvi. 2). Like their progeni- 
tors, the Hasidzeans, they were, speaking gener- 
ally, the party of the scribes, whose precepts 
they carried into practice, and whose leaders, 
latterly, proceeded from their ranks (xy. i. l, 
x. 4). The account given of them in the NT is 
substantially the same as that of Josephus. In 
the Gospels the Pharisees and the scribes are con- 
stantly mentioned in the same connexion, and in 
such a way as to imply that they practically © 
formed the same party, e.g. Mt 57° 12°° 151, Mk 26 
(POS, Mikes ete Cir EM Te MI Ise dil, hie ANS 
great discourse in Mt 23 (cf. Lk 11°75?) is directed 
against both the Pharisees and the scribes. Gama- 
liel is both a Pharisee and a doctor of the law 
(Ac 5°4); the Pharisees form the straitest sect of 
the Jewish religion (26°), and Saul, a Pharisee 
(Ph 3°), had been brought up according to the 
strict manner of the law of the fathers (Ac 22), 
Attention is called to their holding the traditions 
of the elders, especially in regard to the washing 
of hands and vessels (Mk 715=Mt 157, Mt 237, 
Lk 11°), to their tithing (Lk 18”, etc.), fasting 
(Mk 2%=Mt 914, etc.), and strict observance of 
the Sabbath (Mk 2% =Mt 12, Lk 130% 141%, 
Jn 51-16 gi4f-)) The traditions of the elders were 
even more binding than the commandments of the 
written law (Mk 78). In later Jewish writings we 
find similar statements. The written law had to 
be explained in accordance with tradition. ‘The 
sword comes upon the world for suppression of 
judgment; and for perversion of judgment; and 
for explaining Torah not according to canon (tra- 
dition).’+ ‘Words of Soferum are akin to words 
of Torah and more beloved than words of Torah, 
for (Ca 1?) Thy Love is better than Wine.’ It is 
added that whereas the Torah contains both light 
and weighty precepts, the words of the Soferim are 
all of the latter class (Rabbi Jochanan in Taylor, 
op. cit. 105). ‘It is a greater crime to teach con- 
trary to the precepts of the scribes than contrary 
to the Torah itself’ (Sanhedrin xi. 3 in Schiirer, 
GJV® ii. 390 [HJP I. ii. 12]). No contradiction 
was allowed to anything that had once been 
introduced and laid down by the fathers (Ant. 
SOHNE My Bb 

The Pharisees were thus the strictly legal party 
among the Jews. Their piety was strictly legal ; 
the essence of religion consisted in the accurate 
knowledge and scrupulous observance of the law 
and tradition, which were the norm of all life, 
national, social, and individual. The Sadducees, 
while they had a tradition of their own, utterly 
rejected the traditions to which the Pharisees were 
so much attached. 

(2) Immortality of the soul, resurrection of 
the body, and future retribution. According to 
Josephus, the Pharisees taught that every soul 
is incorruptible, but that only those of good men 
pass over into another body, while those of the 
wicked are punished with eternal suffering (BJ 
Il. vili. 14). They held that there is an immortal 
vigour in souls, and that under the earth there 
are rewards and punishments for those that have 
lived virtuously or viciously in this life; that for 
the latter there has been appointed an everlasting 
prison, but the former have the power to return 
to life (Ant. xviu. i. 3f.). In the above passages 
Josephus does not represent the Pharisees as 


* Such expressions as ‘the scribes of the Pharisees’ (Mk 216), 
‘the Pharisees and their scribes’ (Lk 520), ‘the scribes of the 
Pharisees’ part’ (Ac 239), show that there were also non-Phari- 
saic scribes. 

+ Pirke Abothv.13; see Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers. 
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believing in the transmigration of souls, but as 
holding the doctrines, common to Judaism since 
Dn 12%, of a resurrection of the body and of a 
future retribution. The Psalms of Solomon also 
speak only of a resurrection of the righteous. The 
sinner ‘falleth ; verily grievous is his fall, and he 
shall not rise again; the destruction of the sinner 
is for ever. But they that fear the LorpD shall 
rise again unto life eternal, and their life shall 
be in the light of the Lor», and it shall fail no 
more’ (3!8-16), ‘The life of the righteous is for 
ever. But sinners shall be taken away unto 
destruction’ (13%), ‘Therefore is their inherit- 
ance hell and darkness and destruction. .. . But 
the saints of the LorpD shall inherit life in glad- 
ness’ (14°; cf, 1511-15), The Sadducees denied the 
immortality of the soul and the resurrection of the 
body. 

(3) Messianic expectations. 'The doctrine of the 
resurrection was a cardinal doctrine with the 
Pharisees, because of its close connexion with their 
Messianic hopes. They looked for a literal reign 
of God upon earth, when the power, of which they 
were meanwhile deprived, would be in their hands ; 
for the Messianic kingdom was to be the kingdom 
of the saints, and they were the saints. In the 
Psalms of Solomon we have a good account of 
these hopes as cherished by them shortly before 
our Saviour’s birth. The Messiah, who is not 
Divine, is the son of David, and is raised up by 
God, whose vicegerent he is upon earth. He de- 
livers Israel from the supremacy of the Gentiles 
(z.e. the Romans), whom he destroys with the word 
of his mouth, and thrusts out the sinners (i.e. the 
Sadducees) from the inheritance of God. He reigns 
over Israel, evidently in Jerusalem, which he purges 
and makes holy as in the days of old; the Gentiles 
also become subject to him. Pure from sin him- 
self, there is no iniquity in his day in the people’s 
midst; they are all holy and the sons of their 
God. Though his kingdom is really an earthly 
kingdom, nothing is said of material blessings.* 
But that their hopes were occasionally of a very 
materialistic nature, is evident from the prospect 
which, according to Josephus, they held out to 
Bagoas, the eunuch (Ant. Xvi. ii. 4). Naturally 
the Sadducees were wholly indifferent to such 
Messianic expectations. 

(4) Angels and Spirits. The Sadducees denied 
that there was either angel or spirit; the Pharisees 
confessed both (Ac 238). 

(5) Dwine providence and freedom of man’s wiil. 
According to Josephus, the Pharisees, while 
making everything dependent on fate and God, 
taught that the doing of what is right or wrong is 
for the most part in man’s own power, but that 
fate also co-operates in every action (BJ Il. viii. 14). 
They maintained that all things are done by fate, 
and yet admitted a measure of freedom to man, so 
that he contributes to the divinely willed result 
(Ant. XVIII. i. 3); or, as it is put in another 
passage (XIII. v. 9), they taught that some things, 
but not all, are the work of fate; with regard to 
some events, it is in man’s power whether the 
happen or not. It is altogether improbable that 
the Pharisees spoke of ‘fate’; but the Psalms of 
Solomon bear witness to the substantial accuracy 
of Josephus’ statements. ‘ Verily as for man— 
his portion is laid in the balance before Thee— 
he addeth not thereto nor increaseth contrary to 
Thy judgment, O God’ (5%). ‘O God, our works 
are in our choice, yea, in the power of our own 
soul: to do either righteousness or iniquity in the 
works of our hands. Whoso doeth righteousness 
layeth up for himself life at the Lorp’s hand: and 
whoso doeth wickedness is guilty of his own soul 


_ *See Ryle and James, op. cit. lii. ff. ; Hiihn, Die messian- 
tschen Weissagungen des israelitisch-jtidischen Volkes, 91 ff. 


to destroy it’ (97%).* The Pharisees believed in the 
omnipotence and providence of God, and therefore 
held that in human actions, good or bad, a co- 
operation of God must be assumed. At the same 
time they insisted upon the freedom of man’s 
power of choice, and upon man’s responsibility. 
The Sadducees denied ‘fate’ altogether, and made 
man the absolute master of his own destiny. 

(6) Their separation from the mass of the people, 
their distinctive ‘Pharisaism.’ On all the above- 
mentioned points the Pharisees simply held what 
was common to later orthodox Judaism. But all 
our sources present them to us as a distinct party 
within the people, an ecclesiola in ecclesia.t This 
is implied also in the name that they bore. The 
name, Papicaio, is derived from the Aramaic }'¥"5, 
stat. emphat. »v75, and denotes ‘the separated 
ones.” Whether this name was given them by 
their adversaries (Schiirer, Montet, Edersheim) or 
adopted by themselves, ¢ it connoted something 
more specific than the separation from the Gentiles, 
which, since the time of Ezra and Nehemiah, was 
characteristic of all who would be genuine Jews. 
It referred to their separation from the great mass 
of even their orthodox fellow-countrymen. The 
latter, however willing, were unable to observe 
strictly the minute prescriptions of the law as to 
foods and levitical purity; they were consequently 
unclean in the eyes of the Pharisees, who, in order 
to avoid all risk of being defiled, held aloof, as far 
as possible, from all intercourse with them. 
‘Parush is one who separates himself from all 
uncleanness and from unclean food and from the 
people of the land, who are not scrupulous in the 
matter of food’ (Nathan ben Jechiel). The Phari- 
sees were thus the Separatists or Purists. The 
name, however, that they gave themselves was 
hibérim (o30 ‘associates’), a name which also 
shows that they formed among themselves a close 
fellowship. A habér is one who, whether learned 
or unlearned, scrupulously observes the law, written 
and oral, more especially in respect of levitical 
purity, tithes, and all other religious dues. Ac- 
cording to the OT view each Israelite was the 
haber (yn) of the other; the Pharisee acknowledged 
as his Aabér only him who scrupulously observed 
the law. These scrupulous observers of the law, 
and these alone; were the Adbérim, the genuine 
Israelites. The rest of the people were simply 
the ‘am ha-Grez, the people of the land, common 
persons, the vulgar herd. In the Books of Ezr 
(91 1074) and Neh (10°!) this name was given to 
the heathen and half-heathen inhabitants of Pales- 
tine as distinguished from the Jews; as used by 
the Pharisees, it designated the mass of the people 
as distinguished from themselves, the real Israelites, 
the Israel according to the spirit.§ 

They were naturally unable to separate them- 
selves entirely from ‘the people of the land,’ and 
had therefore to draw up precise rules regulating 
their intercourse with them. ‘The full haber 


* See Sir 1114: ‘Good things and evil, life and death, poverty 
and riches are from the Lord’ (cf. 337-15); 15Uf.: ‘Say not 
thou, It is through the Lord that I fell. .., it is He that 
caused me toerr... (The Lord) left man in the hand of his 
own counsel. If thou wilt, thou shalt keep the commandments ; 
and to perform faithfulness is of thine own good pleasure. He 
hath set fire and water before thee; thou shalt stretch forth 
thy hand unto whichsoever thou wilt. Before man is life and 
death ; and whichsoever he liketh, it shall be given him.’ 

+ According to Josephus (Ant. xvit. ii. 4) they numbered above 
6000 in the time of Herod. 

t Wellhausen (op. cit. 289) says it was a title of honour and 
called attention, not so much to their separation, as to their 
eminent piety. 

§ The above paragraph summarizes Schiirer, GJ V 3 ii. 396-403, 
a very full and lucid account of the matter; cf. also Weber, 
Jiidische Theologie, etc., 42-46; Edersheim, i. 311f. Schiirer 
remarks that the question, Who is my neighbour? (Lk 1029), was 
a very important question to a Jew. The habér of a Rabbi was 
a Rabbi; the haber of a priest was a priest; the haber of an 
Israelite was an Israelite. ‘ 
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undertcok not to sell to an ‘am hd-arez any 
fluid or dry substance (nutriment or fruit), not to 
buy from him any such fluid, nor to entertain him 
as a guest in his own clothes (on account of their 
possible impurity)’ (Edersheim, i. 312). Hillel 
‘used to say, No boor is a sinfearer; nor is the 
vulgar [an ‘am ha-adrez] pious’ (A both, ii. 6); ef. Jn 
7*%: ‘this multitude which knoweth not the law 
are accursed’; also the fault found with our 
Saviour on account of His free intercourse with 
publicans and ‘sinners,’ Mt 998, Mk 214-17, Lk 527-82 
= 5 


Notwithstanding the fact that they thus separ- 
ated themselves from the mass of the people, they 
were not a religious ‘sect’ (Ac 155 26°) in the strict 
sense of the term. Neither in worship nor doctrine 
did they separate themselves from the Jewish com- 
munity at large. ‘ Hillel said, Separate not thy- 
self from the congregation’ Dinos li. 5). They 
worshipped in the temple and the synagogue along 
with their fellow-countrymen, and the views they 
held as to the law, the resurrection of the body, 
etc., were by no means peculiar to themselves. They 
were, indeed, in all respects ‘the classical repre- 
sentatives of post-exilie Judaism, (Schiirer, G/JV* 
ii. 403 [AJP Il. ii. 25)). 

While their separation from the ‘am hd-drezg 
shows that the Pharisees were far from being 
democrats, they were nevertheless, at least ulti- 
mately, the popular and most influential party. 
They had more influence with the multitude than 
even the king and the high priest (XII. x. 5, XVII. 
ii. 4); they had the multitude on their side (XIU. 
x. 6), so that the Sadducee officials had to act 
according to their principles (KVUI. i. 4). Even in 
Roman times, when the high priest was still the 
head of the Sanhedrin, and the Sadducees had 
probably the most votes, the Pharisees were the 
real rulers in respect of legal matters. They had 
influence especially with women, ¢.g. Alexandra 
Salome and the female members of Herod’s house- 
hold (Xvil. ii. 4). They were also, according to 
the Gospels, the real leaders of the opposition 
to our Lord. Several reasons contributed to 
their popularity. They had more regard to the 
public than the Sadducees (BJ II. viii. 14); they 
were milder as judges (Ané. XIII. X. 6, XX. ix. 1); 
they shared, and indeed nourished, the national 
hatred against the Romans; the doctrines they 
held and taught, their scrupulous observance of 
the law, and their outwardly strict and severe 
manner of life caused them to be revered as 
pattern Israelites (XVIII. i. 3). That they courted 
this popularity, we learn, not only from_the 
Gospels, but also from such sayings in the Pirke 
Aboth as ‘Let thy house be opened wide; and let 
the needy be thy household’ (i. 5); ‘ Receive every 
man with a pleasant expression of countenance’ 
(i. 16); and Hillel’s saying (quoted above), ‘Separate 
not thyself from the congregation’ (ii. 5). , 

(7) The Pharisees and the supremacy of the Gen- 
tiles. Though the Pharisees were not a political 

arty, it is unjust to represent them as unpatriotic. 
Their patriotism, however, was ‘religious patriot- 
ism’ (Cheyne). Their ideal was the kingdom of 
David. What they desired was not the setting up 
of a merely independent secular kingdom of Israel, 
but an Israel reconstituted by means of the law, 
an Israel over which God reigned in the person of 
His vicegerent, and from which all ‘sinners’ were 
excluded. For the setting up of this Jewish nation- 
ality they looked, not to the adoption of political 
methods, but to a direct interposition of God ; the 
great means whereby they could prepare the way 
for this Divine interposition was the strict carry- 
ing out of the law. So long as this was permitted, 
they could tolerate even a foreign yoke, as being 
a Divine punishment for the people’s sins; only 


when this was not permitted, or when their prin- 
ciples were flagrantly outraged, did they resist 
with force, as in the time of Alexander Jannzus 
and towards the close of Herod’s reign (cf. the 
Hasideans in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes). 
Their use of political means to further their 
religious ends during the reign of Alexandra 
Salome shows that they were by no means con- 
sistent in the application of their religious prin- 
ciple. 

A fairly correct idea of their attitude to the 
foreign domination may be formed from the Psalms 
of Solomon. The LorRD, who is ‘King over the 
heavens. and judgeth kings and rulers’ (2*4- 6), is 
‘our King’ (5”), He is ‘our King henceforth and 
even for evermore’ (17!-*1) ; He is the King of the 
expected Messiah (v.*8), Because of the people’s 
sins, He has meanwhile given them up to a foreign 
yoke. In 176 (*Thou, O Lorpb, didst choose 
David to be king over Israel, and didst swear unto 
him touching his seed for ever, that his kingdom 
should not fail before Thee. But when we sinned, 
sinners rose up against us; they fell upon us and 
thrust us out: even they, to whom Thou madest 
no promise, took away our place with violence’), 
the allusion is probably to the usurpation of the 
high priesthood and kingship by the Hasmoneeans ; 
but the psalmist writes in the same strain of the 
overthrow of Jerusalem by the Romans. God not 
only did not prevent Pompey from casting down 
fenced walls with a battering-ram (2'), but it was 
He that brought the Gentiles upon Jerusalem (24 
816), God’s righteousness was manifest in these 
judgments (216 87-31); they were a judging of 
Israel with chastening (8°; 184 ‘Thy chastening 
is upon us as upon a firstborn son only-begotten’). 
Still the psalmist does not conceive this foreign 
domination as lasting. He looks forward with 
confidence to a restoration of Israel under the 
divinely raised up, but human, Messiah (17), 
who puts no confidence in any carnal weapon 
(v.87), suffers no wicked person or stranger to dwell 
any more among the people (vv. *!), nor any 
iniquity to be in their midst (vv. °°), and judges 
the nations and the peoples with the wisdom of 
his righteousness (v.*!). ‘Blessed are they that 
shall be born in those days’ (175° 18’); but the 
present generation must wait God’s appointed 
time (79); they must pray for its speedy advent 
(1773-51), and be prepared for it by a Divine 
cleansing (18°: ‘The LorpD cleanse Israel for the 
day, when He shall have mercy upon them and 
shall bless them ; even for the day of His appoint- 
ing, when He shall bring back His anointed’). 

This was undoubtedly the attitude of the 
Pharisees generally to the Gentile rule. Such 
rule was meanwhile to be tolerated, as being a 
Divine chastisement (the standpoint of Pollio and 
Sameas, Ané. XIV. ix.4, XV. i. 1); but it was never- 
theless a violation of God’s sovereignty over the 
elect people. God alone was king of Israel; there 
could be no lawful king of Israel, save God’s 
vicegerent, the ‘son of David.’ In accordance 
with this principle they were opposed to the 
Hasmonzan princes (who were neither descend- 
ants of David nor of the legitimate high priestly 
family) and abhorred the rule of Herod and the 
Romans. To the former the majority of them 
refused the oath of allegiance (Ant. XV. x. 4, XVII. 
ii. 4); and they questioned the lawfulness of 

aying taxes to the latter (Mt 22, Mk 121#., 

k 207), They thus by their teaching and 
practice fanned the flame of national hostility to 
the Romans, and were indirectly responsible for 
the rebellion against Rome. Josephus is anxious 
to separate the Zealots entirely from the Pharisees 
(in Ant. XVUI. i. 1. 6 he calls them a fourth philo- 
sophic sect), and draws attention to the fact that 
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some leading Pharisees did not approve of their 
excesses (BJ IV. iii. 9); but he is forced to admit 
that it was a Pharisee, named Zadok, who along 
with Judas Galilzus formed that party, and that 
the notions they held were those of the Pharisees 
(Ant. XVII. i. 1. 6, cf. BJ Il. viii. 1). The Zealots 
were the party of political action, and simply 
carried out the Pharisaic principles to their logical 
conclusion. 

iii. Z,THE PHARISEES AND JESUS. — (1) Their 
opposition to our Lord. ‘The Pharisees and scribes 
were the first to assume an attitude of hostility 
and criticism to Jesus. They maintained this 
attitude all through His public ministry down to 
the very close ; for although in the last days of 
His life the Sadducees were most prominent, the 
Pharisaic scribes also took part in His trial and 
condemnation. They had many reasons to find 
fault with Him. He claimed authority to for- 
give sins (Mt 9°, Mk 2%, Lk 57), and associated 
freely with publicans and ‘sinners’ (Mt 94, Mk 
216, Lk 5% 7% 151 197) ; He and His disciples were 
indifferent to ascetic practices (Mt 914, Mk 238, 
Lk 5*), and to levitical purity (Mt 15'*, Mk 73#-, 
Lk 11°), and were not careful to observe the 
Sabbath in the orthodox fashion (Mt 121-8: 9-14, 
Mk 228 31% Lk @' 6% 1314 141M Jn Hlog. gis. 
They accused Him of being in league with Beelze- 
bubi(Mt 1224) Mik 322 bk 11M) cf. Mt 9) 112%); 
demanded a sign from Him (Mt 12° 161, Mk 84), 
and attempted to frighten Him from Galilee into 
Judea, where He would be more in the power of 
the Sanhedrin (Lk 13%, cf. Plummer, S¢. Luke, 
348). They put testing questions to Him, e.g. as 
to the way of inheriting eternal life (Lk 10”*), as 
to the greatest commandment (Mt 22°, Mlk 1278#-), 
and as to the law of divorce (Mt 19°, Mk 102). 
These were. leading questions meant to test His 
orthodoxy, and to discredit Him, if possible, with 
the people (see Swete, Zhe Gospel according to St. 
Mark, p. 202 on Mk 10?: ‘probably their intention 
was simply to place Him in apparent opposition to 
Moses, who had permitted divorce’). ‘Their most 
skilful testing question was that as to the lawful- 
ness of paying tribute to Cesar (Mt 22, Mik 
12158, Lk 20%): whatever answer He gave, He 
could hardly avoid offending either the Roman 
authorities or the people. For their alliance with 
the Herodians in this matter (Mt 2216 Mk 191%), 

\ cf. Mk 3°. From their standpoint their opposition 
‘to Him was inevitable. They felt instinctively 
that the whole spirit of His life was in flat contra- 
diction with their most cherished convictions. 

(2) Our Lord’s criticism of the Pharisees. Jesus 
recognized that the opposition between Himself 
and the Pharisees was essential, and not only 
defended Himself against their attacks, but also 
criticised them keenly. He frequently denounced 
them as hypocrites (¢.g. Mt 6% 516 157 9318. 15. 23. 
25. 27.29, Mi 7°), whited sepulchres (Mt 23%, cf. Lk 
11), the offspring of vipers and serpents (Mt 12%4 
23°%), an evil and adulterous generation (Mt 12° 
16*), and blind guides (Mt 1514 2316. 19. 24. 26)» Fe 
warned His disciples against their leaven (Mt 
16% U4, Mk 8, Lk 121), denied that their right- 
eousness qualified for admission into the kingdom 
of heaven (Mt 5%), and declared that, while the 
publicans and harlots were entering the kingdom, 
they were remaining outside (Mt 21%*). He 
recognized their official character, and the duty of 
the people towards them as authorized teachers, 
but He warned against following their example 
(Mt 23). He also charged them with a great 
many specific vices, most of which were inherent 
in Pharisaic Judaism. 

The fundamental principle of Pharisaic Judaism 
was complete separation from everything non- 
Jewish ; hence their separation from the mass of 
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their fellow-countrymen ; hence also their devotion 
to the minute study and scrupulous fulfilment of 
the law. The law was God’s great gift to Israel ; 
their possession of the law was the most signal 
proof that they were God’s chosen people; it 
separated Israel as a ‘holy’ people from all other 
peoples. It was also the only, and the absolutely 
perfect, means of attaining the Messianic salvation 
both for the individual and the nation. Life had 
therefore no other aim and meaning than the 
study and fulfilment of the law. One evil conse- 
quence of this ‘idolatry of the law’ was the exter- 


nalizing of religion....God was conceived of mainly 


As Lawgiver and Judge. The religious relation 
between God and Israel was purely legal ;,it was 
founded on a purely legal compact. Religion was 
not a fellowship with God, but a strictly legal walk 
before God. ‘heir zeal for the law was conse- 
quently a serving of God for the sake of reward ; 
more especially for the supreme reward of sharing 
in the glory and bliss of the Messianic age. It was 
ossible to satisfy God’s demands perfectly in a 
egal way ; and by doing so they hoped to enjoy 
the commanding God, whom they obeyed, as a 
a gracious God. This doctrine of merit led almost 
of necessity to a great multiplication of precepts, 
to a hedging or fencing of the law, so as to make 
its violation almost impossible. They also sought 
to acquire merit by doing more than was com- 
manded. Moreover, in their keeping of the law, 
they considered mainly whether a particular action 
was commanded or forbidden. Their attitude to 


mechanical. They laid stress not upon the-right- 
ness of an action, or upon the disposition from 


their almost deified law was external, a 


which it was done, but upon its being commanded 
and upon its formal correctness. They applied 
this principle even to such matters as fasting 
and prayer. They attached excessive importance 
to the precepts relating to foods and levitical 
purity, because the strict observance of these 
precepts kept them from defilement. They made 
the law ‘only a manual of religious etiquette.’ 
Their righteousness was thus mere formalism ; 
their righteous man was one who kept the law, 
written and oral, in an external, but formally 
correct manner. 

Our Lord’s whole teaching regarding God as the 
Father was a criticism of Pharisaic legalism. God 
is not primarily Lawgiver and Judge, but the 


\ 


heavenly Father. Religion is fellowship with God. « 


The religious bond uniting God and man is grace 


on God’s part, trust and love and heartfelt obedi- } 


ence on the part of man. In the relation be- 
tween God and man there is no room for the idea 
of merit (Lk 177°). God cares for individual 
sinners gud sinners, and throws the kingdom of 
heaven wide open to all who are willing to enter 
in. He sends His Son to seek and to save the lost, 
and rejoices greatly when any lost one comes back. 
He rewards men, not according to the quantity of 
work they have done, but in accordance with His 
own sovereign grace (Mt 20:76), Our Lord ex- 
plicitly criticises the externalism of the Pharisees. 
According to Him, the basis of the ethical life is 
not an external authority, but the personal rela- 
tion of an individual to God (ef. Mt 54-48 1832. | 
Lk 747). What He demands is not outward correct- 
ness, but inner moral life (Mt 235-28, TL} 119-41), 
the surrender of the whole personality (Mt 2237-40), 
not the mere performance of a number of exter- 
nally good deeds. That which ‘defiles’ a man is 
the evil condition of his own heart (Mt 15", Mk 
7a), No action is of any moral worth, unless it 
is the expression of the inward disposition (ef. | 
what is said of almsgiving, prayer, and fasting 
Mt 675-26 gi), The righteousness of the king- 
dom of heaven is inward and spiritual ; it is the 
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ae of a renewed heart and of a filial relation to 
od. 

| The purely formal ethics of the Pharisees led to 
a great many other evils. They paid no attention 
to the ethical content of a law. ~Ethically in- 
|different precepts were as important as those bear- 
ing on really moral duties, simply because they 
were contained in the law or tradition. They 
accordingly busied themselves with minute trifles, 
to which they even attached greater importance 
than to the discharge of duties to their fellow- 
men. They divorced morality and religion (Mt 
15%, Mk 7", Mt 23%, Lk 114 18), ef. Mt 5% 913 
128; justice and mercy, etc., are opposed by our 
Lord to a false way of serving God; mercy is 
better than sacrifice ; duty to parents takes pre- 
cedence of so-called religious duty ; to be recon- 
ciled to one’s brother is more necessary than 
coming to the altar; the Sabbath is ‘sanctified’ 
by doing good; ‘the programme of genuine re- 
ligion’: ‘genuinely ethical deeds are more im- 
portant than the observance of ceremonial pre- 
scriptions ’—Jiilicher). Their externalism did not 
deliver them from the impulses of the natural man, 
such as covetousness and rapacity (Mt 23%, Mk 
12%, Lk 20%, cf. 1614) and the desire of receiving 
honour from men (Mt 23%, Mk 1238, Lk 1143 147# 
20%) ; while it led inevitably to casuistry (e.g. in 
respect of the Sabbath;* oaths, Mt 23'-?2; duty 
to God outweighing duty to man, Mt 153%, Mk 
7% ; inventing statutes virtually cancelling more 
irksome ones, Mt 234, Lk 114), ostentation and 
self-righteousness (Mt 6138 235, Mk 124, Lk 16% 
18°. 2047), censoriousness (Lk 18%), and hypocrisy 
ONE 2328-28 Mice 12159. 24) 116 15,.2047) hey; 
paid external homage to the great men of the past, 
but were altogether void of their spirit (Mt 23°, 
Lk 114"), By means of their false interpretations 
of scripture and their legal conception of religion 
they shut the kingdom of heaven both against 
themselves and others (Mt 23%, Lk 115) ; while by 
means of their fencing of the law, they turned the 
commandments of God (e.g. as to the Sabbath), 
which were given to help men to live a true life 
(Mk 2?7), into heavy burdens, grievous to be borne 
(Mt 234, Lk 114%). There were doubtless in our 
Lord’s time many good men among the Pharisees, 
but the tendency of the whole system was to pro- 
duce hypocrisy (cf. what is said of proselytes Mt 
2315), or, in the case of earnest and sincere souls, 
self-torture and a sense of estrangement from God 
(cf. Mt 118; see Weber, 320 f.). 
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PHARPAR (7573, B’Adapdd, A Sapgdapd) is named 
by Naaman, along with the ABANAH (2 K 57), as 
one of the rivers of Damascus. Much has been 
written on the subject, but its identity is still in 
doubt. The Arab. Version gives Tawrd for Pharpar, 

* See Schiirer, ii. 470ff., 491f.; Edersheim, ii. 774 ff. 


but the modern Beirfit revision simply transliter- 
ates Karfar. There is a local belief, for which 
some antiquity is claimed, that Abanah and Phar- 
par are represented by Nahr Banidés or Abanids, 
and Nahr Taurd, respectively. In favour of this, 
Dr. Wm. Wright argues in Nelson’s Bible Treasury 
(p. 250), quoting the late Dr. Meshaka, one of the 
most learned of modern Damascenes. The old 
Arab geographers, however, are unaware of the 
pre-eminent charms of any two rivers of Damascus. 
Dimashki (c. A.D. 1300) speaks of seven streams 
into which the waters of e/-Barada are divided, 
and mentions among the others, with no special 
commendation, Nahr Thaurah and Nahr Bainiyas 
(or Bands). So also Idrisi (A.D. 1154). But even 
these names are unknown to Istakhri and Ibn 
Haukal (A.D. 951-978), who refer to only three 
canals as branching off from the main stream. It 
is hard to see why Naaman should have ignored 
the river itself, flowing towards the city with full 
refreshing current, to extol two of the canals sup- 
plied by its waters. 

The identity of Pharpar with el-A‘’waj is main- 
tained by Thomson (Land and Book, iii. 359, 398, 
429). The two main sources of this stream rise 
on the eastern slopes of Hermon, just under Kasr 
‘Antér ; the ‘Arny to the north, and the Jenndny 
to the south. Below Sa‘sa‘ the latter takes the 
name Sabirdny, which it retains after conflu- 
ence with the “Arny, as far as e/-Kisweh, on the 
great hajj road. Thence to the lake it is called ed- 
A’waj (‘the crooked’). In the season of melting 
snows the volume of water it carries is very great; 
but later in the year the stream is much attenu- 
ated. Escaping from the valley, e/-A‘way waters 
the south-eastern part of the plain of Damascus, 
and, splitting up into several streams, falls at last 
into Bahret el-Hydneh. In the Wddy Barbar it 
is natural to detect an echo of the ancient ‘Phar- 
par’; but Thomson errs in making this Wady 
tributary to the Sabirdny. Such waters as it 
supplies are carried into the plain north of Jebel 
el-Aswad, while the Sabirdny flows to the south. 
The proposed identification, therefore, loses what 
support might be derived from similarity of name. 
It is, however, adopted by G. A. Smith as probable 
(HGHL 642), and by Baedeker as certain (Pal. 
268, 312). Dr. Wright quotes Dr. Meshaka to the 
effect that e/-A‘way ‘is not a river of Damascus at 
all. It is distant a ride of 3 hours from the city 
at the nearest point.’ Against this we have the 
statement of Dimashki (c. 1300), ‘another river 
(of Damascus) is called e/-A'waj,’ and the distance 
from Bawwabet Uliah to the nearest point is only 
6 miles. 

It is futile to seek for the Pharpar in the short 
stream from ‘Ain Fijeh. 

Beside e/-Barada, with its copious and never- 
failing supplies, e/-A’wajy may seem hardly worthy 
of mention. But during the greater part of the 
year it carries down no mean volume of water ; 
and there is no other stream near the city at all 
deserving the name of river. It should also be 
remembered that whatever ministered to the fruit- 
fulness and beauty of any part of the famous 
plain would be an object of grateful pride to the 
Damascene soldier. 

LITERATURY.—Thomson, Land and Book, iii. 429-432 ; Baedeker, 
Pal.3 268, 312; Nelson’s Bible Treasury, 250; Guy le Strange, 
Pai. under the Moslems, 235, 238, 265, 266. W. EwInac. 


PHASELIS (Sdon\s)*.—A city on the eastern ex- 
tremity of the coast of Lycia near the Pamphylian 
frontier, standing apart, not only geographically, 


* Sacnais wrongly in edd. of 1 Mac 1523, and in some classical 
authors; but Sécnus is right, and is now printed in Strabo, 
p. 666, Paus. iii. 3. 8 (where older edd. have oxytone), etc. 
Pacyarie was the name of a kind of vase or utensil in Alexandria. 
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but generally even politically, from the rest of the 
country. Pliny (Nat. Hist. v. 36) and Stephanus 
Byz. actually assign it to Pamphylia; but this is 
erroneous. It was said to be a Dorian colony ; and 
it became a city of great importance at a very 
early time, being one of those which shared in the 
trade with Egypt under Amasis, B.C. 570-526. It 
struck a series of coins in the 6th and early 5th 
cent. with a variety of types, among which the 
most noteworthy are the prow and the stern of a 
war galley. 

These coins, which were struck on the Persian 
standard, cease about B.c. 466, when the Athenian 
confederacy became powerful on these coasts ; 
but Thucydides (ii. 69) mentions that Phaselis 
was a place of consequence in the Athenian trade 
with Pheenicia and the Levant coasts generally. 
Its coinage began again about B.c. 400, and 
during the 4th and 3rd cents. the same types 
were characteristic. During that period it was a 
more or less independent city; but while Lycia 
was under the power of the Ptolemies, B.c. 276- 
204, Phaselis was probably under the same in- 
fluence; and at the end of that time a radiated 
head, which is conjecturally taken as represent- 
ing Ptolemy IV., appears on the prow in the reverse 
type. 

iyihien Seleucid power ended in B.c. 190, Phaselis 

commenced to use the type of Pallas. About B.C. 
168 it began to strike coins with the types of the 
Lycian confederacy (Kowdy Avxlwv), founded in that 
year (see Lycra); and in the lst cent. it also struck 
coins which are of a different style. There can 
therefore be no doubt that at least in the period 
later than B.C. 77 (when it was captured by Ser- 
vilius Isauricus), it ceased to be a member of 
the Lycian confederacy ; and Strabo mentions that 
it was not a member in his time (B.C. 64-A.D. 19). 
But Mr. G. F. Hill, in his Catalogue of Coins in the 
Brit. Museum, Lycia, p. \xvii, thinks there is no 
reason to deny its membership during the period 
before B.c. 77. But the mention of Phaselis among 
the States to which the Roman consul sent letters 
in B.C. 139 in favour of the Jews (1 Mac 15%), proves 
that it was at that time a free city, distinct from 
the Lycian confederacy (which is also mentioned 
as a recipient of similar letters); and Mr. Hill 
admits that there is some reason to think that it 
was not a member of the confederacy about B.c. 
100, for it must have been one of the greatest cities 
of Lycia, yet Artemidorus does not mention it 
when enumerating the six members of the first 
class at that period. Now, even its coins with 
confederacy types do not mention the name 
AYKION, as is the case with those of most cities ; 
there are, however, occasional examples of the 
same omission on the coins of other Lycian cities, 
even during the early period of the confederacy. 
But, on the whole, it would appear that Phaselis 
either never belonged to the confederacy (but 
merely from alliance and common interest adopted 
the types), or ceased before 138 to belong to it; 
and the words of Cicero (Ver. ii. 4. 10, 21) suggest 
that it had originally been a Lycian city, but that 
it soon allied itself with the Cilician pirates (which 
led to its capture by Servilius) and separated from 
the Lycians. 

Phaselis stood on a promontory with a very con- 
spicuous mountain behind it. Livy (xxxvii. 23) 
describes this in vague and hardly accurate 
terms. He is evidently alluding to the vast ridge 
of Taurus, which rises from the coast all along 
the eastern ye of Lycia, and is seen by sailors 
for a great distance out at sea; but he is hardly 
correct in saying that Phaselis is the first land 
deseried by sailors on the voyage from Cilicia to 
Rhodes. 

No coins of Phaselis are known with certainty 


under the Roman empire except in the time of 
Gordian 1. (others are probably forged), which 
shows that it hardly maintained its ancient im- 
porieute in the post-Christian period. It was a 
ishopric in the Byzantine time. 
W. M. RAmMsAyY. 
PHASIRON (A @acipdv, 8 Pacerpuv, V Papiowy).— 
Name of a Nabatzean tribe (1 Mac 9%). Since 
most Nabatean names find easy etymologies in 
Arabic, it ought to be possible to explain this from 
that language; the roots, however, which this 
name recalls, seem rarely used for forming proper 
names, except, indeed, fazara, which gives Fazarah, 
a well-known tribal name. The form Pashiron of 
the Peshitta version makes it no easier. The 
name may be corrupt. D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 


PHASSURUS (B @docopos, A Pdcoovpos, AV 
Phassaron), 1 Es 5%=Pashhur. 


PHEREZITE occurs in AV and RV of 2 Es 17 
and in AV of Jth 516 for the more usual PERIZZITE, 
which is the reading of RV in the latter passage. 


PHICOL (525, :x«dd).—The captain of the host of 
Abimelech, who accompanied his master upon the 
oceasion of the latter’s entering into treaty with 
Abraham, Gn 2122;32 (E), or Isaac, 267° (J). See 
ABIMELECH, No. 14. 


PHILADELPHIA (®:\adérfera, WH -ia).—A city 
in the E. part of Lydia, in the valley of the Cogamis* 
(an important tributary of the Hermus), on the 
extreme outermost slopes of Mount Tmolus. It 
is now a station on the railway, 284 miles from 
Sardis, 64 from Magnesia, 105 from Smyrna (by the 
detour which the railway makes round Mount 
Sipylos). It is situated only 650 feet above the 
sea near the upper end of the low coast valley 
which runs up from the gulf of Smyrna; and 
around it on all sides, except the road to Sardis, 
rise the mountains which form the rim of the 
great central plateau, or extend out from it to- 
wards the sea like fingers. Thus the Cogamis 
valley is a sort of funnel (like the Lycus valley, 
with its cities, see LAODICEA) in the flank of the 
lofty main plateau of Asia Minor. A few miles 
farther up the course of the river was the old city 
of Kallatebos, mentioned by Herodotus on the 
march of Xerxes, whose rank and power were 
probably transferred to Philadelphia, when it was 
founded. The name Philadelphia shows that it 
commemorates Attalus 11. Philadelphus (so named 
from his affectionate and loyal conduct to his 
elder brother and predecessor, Eumenes II.) ; and 
it must have been founded between B.c. 189 (when 
Eumenes came into possession of this country) and 
Attalus’s death in 138. : 

The importance of the new city lay in its re-\ 
lation to the cities of the upper plateau. The| 
direct waggon and carriage road from the cities | 
of northern Phrygia to the Aigean ran past Phila- 
delphia to Smyrna; and a considerable part of the 
fertile district called the Katakekaumene, or Burnt 
Land, also sent its abundant vintages, fine wines, 
and other produce by Philadelphia to the same 
port (though the western Katakekaumene would 
send direct by Sardis to Smyrna). Strabo seems 
perhaps to describe Philadelphia as part of the 
Katakekaumene, but this is hardly accurate geo- 
graphically ; and his expression, on p. 579, that it 
was on the side of that district, must be taken 
strictly as denoting the outer side. That district 
was a broken, irregular country forming part of 
the great plateau, but on a lower level, like a step 
leading up to it. The Katakekaumene lay north 
and north-east from Philadelphia. It derived its 

*So spelt onacoin. Pliny has Cogamus. 
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name from the extraordinarily fresh and impressive 
traces of volcanic action which appear in it: great 
Streams of lava, and vast heaps of cinders, looking 
as if they had just cooled yesterday, surround the 
three ‘funnels’ (as Strabo calls them, Devitt, or 
Ink-pots,* as the Turks now call them), which are 
the craters of voleanoes that were active down to 
a comparatively recent time. These blackened 
and bare rocks and cinder heaps encroach in irregu- 
lar outline on the rich, green, fertile glens and 
slopes of the luxuriant country, with its ten cities, 
from which it derived its other name, Decapolis. 
Strabo (xiii. p. 628) describes Philadelphia as being 
constantly subject to earthquakes, so that the 
walls and houses could hardly stand firm; but 
modern experience tends to show that there is 
considerable exaggeration in his picture. He also 
says that few people lived in the city, but that 
most lived in the open country, and were engaged 
in cultivating the very fertile land. This account 
would suggest a somewhat simple and rustic settle- 
ment; but that is hardly the impression that one 
gets from other facts. Philadelphia was evidently 
a place of importance in the imperial organization 
of the province of Asia. It took the name Neo- 
kaisarela for a time in the lst cent., being so 
styled on coins of Tiberius, Caligula, and Claudius, 
and the name was evidently given to it under 
Tiberius, who aided it to recover from a great 
earthquake in A.D. 17. Under Vespasian it was 
honoured with the title Flavia. In the reign of 
Caracalla it received the honour of the Neokorate 
(see PERGAMUM).t Meetings of the Council of the 
province Asia, with the games called Kowa ’Acias, 
were held in it, at least in later time. 

Philadelphia was the seat of one of the seven 
Churches to which were sent special messages 
through the mouth of John, in the opening of the 
Apocalypse. In all probability each of the seven 
is to be understood as the centre and head of a 
district ; and it would be quite a mistake to under- 
stand that there were only these seven Churches 
in the province. Laodicea is certainly to be taken 
as representative at least of the whole Lycus 
valley (where the Churches of Colossze and Hier- 
apolis had long existed), and probably also of 
southern Phrygia (see LAODICEA). Similarly Phila- 
delphia stands as representative of a district ; 
and there can be no doubt that its district con- 
sisted of the neighbouring regions of the plateau, 
including parts of eastern Lydia and western 
Phrygia. None of the valley west of it could be 
in its district, for the Hermus cities would fall 

‘either under Sardis or under Thyatira. 

These facts, and its abundant coinage, reveal 
to us rather a rich and powerful city, connected 
by trade with a large district towards the east and 
north, for which it formed a centre, and thus well 
suited to be one of the central Churches of Chris- 
tianized Asia. It is said that there has been 
‘set before it a door opened’ (Rev 3°), and the 
‘open door’ doubtless refers to its position on the 
threshold of the eastern country, and to the 
rapidity with which the new religion was spreading 
to the plateau through the cities connected with 
Philadelphia. On this sense of the ‘open door’ 
compare 2 Co 2”. 

But it is hardly possible, in our almost com- 
plete ignorance of the inner history and circum- 
stances of Philadelphia, to find an intimate con- 
nexion between them and the language of the 
address to the Church. It may, however, be 


* Wrongly called, by almost all travellers and guide-books, 
Devlit. 

+See Buresch, Aus Lydien, p. 103 ff. Marquardt (Rom. 
Staatsverw. i. p. 341) is mistaken in saying that it was the seat 
of a conventus ; but it was one of the places in the conventus 
Sardianus where the court of the conventus might be held by 
the proconsul. 


noticed that in the seven letters to these Churches, 
it is chiefly the faults which are associated with 
the local circumstances, and which derive light 
therefrom. In so far as a Church attained Chris- 
tian purity, its character rises to a higher plane ; 
in so far as it degenerates from that high level, it 


becomes affected by its earthly surroundings. , 
Now the two Churches which are addressed in | 
terms of almost unmingled praise are Smyrna and | 


Philadelphia ; and in those two addresses we find 
least reference to local history and situation. 
Philadelphia had kept the word, and not denied 
the name of God. It is described in Rev 38 as 
having ‘a little power’; and this is considered by 
some commentators to be explained and illustrated 
by Strabo’s description of the actual city as being 
small. But the allusion to its ‘little power’ seems 
rather to point to the Church being a_ recent 
foundation, which had not yet acquired great 
strength in the city, though there is a brilliant 
opening before it. Asa newly founded and small 
Church it was iore likely to escape notice and 
persecution ; and hence it is to be ‘kept from the 
hour of trial,’ 3°. It is stated in 3° that there was 
a synagogue in Philadelphia. The Jews of this 
synagogue had degenerated greatly from the 
strictness of Hebrew morality and religion, had 
complied with the pagan customs and ways of 
living, and had become ‘the synagogue of Satan.’ 
Yet this synagogue was to recognize the love 
that God had bestowed on this Church, and to 
bow down before it. This apparently implies 
that the Jews of Philadelphia were in process of 
rallying to the Christian side. The Church on the 
whole is rebuked for no faults or weakness; but 
is exhorted to continue strong and energetic, as it 
has hitherto been; and to ‘hold fast what it 
has.’* Great rewards are promised to those who 
are steadfast and win the victory. The name of 
God, and the name of His city, the new Jerusalem, 
and the new name of the writer who addresses 
them, are to be written on all who overcome (on 
this see PERGAMUM). 

Philadelphia was a bishopric under the metro- 
politan see of Sardis, in the Byzantine period, 
mentioned in all the lists immediately after Sardis. 
It grew steadily as the AXgean coast cities tended 
to dwindle, and the central regions of Asia Minor 
to grow more important in the Byzantine period. 
In the last centuries of the empire it rose to a 
lofty pitch of heroism. It was long the bulwark 
of the Christians against the encroachments of the 
Turkish power, whose centre was at Konia or 
Iconium. Frederick Barbarossa was permitted to 
enter the city alone by its inhabitants, though 
they fought for two days against his army, as he 
was marching across Asia Minor on the fourth 
crusade in 1190. Andronicus Paleologus (1283- 
1328) recognized its importance by raising it to the 
rank of a metropolitan archbishopric, and making 
it tenth in ‘the order of dignity.’ + This probably 
implies that it now became practically the Christian 
centre of Lydia (in place of Sardis), although the 
official lists (Notitie Episcopatuwm), with their 
usual conservatism (see PERGA), continue to mention 
it, as before, in the list of bishoprics subject to 
Sardis (sometimes with the added note, ‘which 
was promoted to the rank of a metropolis,’ as in 
Not. xiii.). In 1306 it stood a long siege by the 
Seljuk Turks; but, after suffering terribly from 
hunger, it was relieved by Roger de Flor with his 
Catalan troops. Again in 1324 it suffered a 
similar siege, and even greater extreme of hunger ; 
but again was relieved by the Byzantine general, 
Alexius Philanthropenus. As the Turkish power 


* On the Jews in Phrygia and Lydia see Cities and Bishoprics 
of Phrygia, ch. xv. | ; ; 
+ See Parthey, Notitie ELpiscop. xi. No. 11, p. 226. 
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spread westward, Philadelphia was entirely isolated, 
but still maintained its proud independence as a 
free Christian city in a Turkish land, until it 
was conquered by a combined army of Ottoman 
Turks and Byzantine imperial troops sent by the 
submissive emperor, in a year which is given 
variously between 1379 and 1390.* In 1403 it is 
said to have been captured by Tamerlane, who 
built a wall with corpses (the situation of which is 
still pointed out). 

It is remarkable that the city whose noble 
Christian career is intimated in the message Rev 
38-4 should have had the most glorious history of 
all the cities of Asia Minor in the long struggle 
against the Turks. Perhaps the only city that 
could vie with it was Smyrna (also highly praised 
in Rey); but the resistance of Smyrna was due in 
part to European aid, while Philadelphia main- 
tained itself with native steadfastness and vigour. 
It is still to a large extent Christian. ‘He that 
overcometh, I will make him a pillar in the sanc- 
tuary of my God, and he shall go out thence no 
more,’ Rev 3”. 

The modern name of Philadelphia is Ala-Sheher, 
the ‘reddish city’ (or rather parti-coloured, with a 
reddish-brown tinge), so called from the colour of 
the hillside that slopes away backwards and up- 
wards behind the city. It was by a mere error, 
due to a smattering of Turkish, that older travellers 
reported its name as Allah-Sheher, the City of 
God, which has led to a good deal of mistaken 
moralizing. W. M. Ramsay. 


PHILEMON (®:Ajuwv).— The correspondent to 
whom St. Pauladdressed the charming letter which 
bears his name (see the following article). The 
name occurs with considerable frequency in in- 
scriptions, and is found twice in literature in con- 
nexion with Phrygia, viz. in the beautiful legend 
of Philemon and Baucis (Ovid, Metam. viii. 631), 
and in Aristoph. Aves, 762. St. Paul’s corre- 
spondent was most probably a native of Colossze 
(ef. Philem? with Col 417); and in Theodoret’s 
time his house was pointed out in that city. Tra- 
dition speaks of him as bishop of Colosse (Apost. 
Const. vii. 46), and the Menea of Nov. 22 record 
his martyrdom there, by stoning, in company with 
Apphia, Archippus, and Onesimus, in the reign of 
Nero. In the case of such facts as these, local 
tradition may generally be regarded as trust- 
worthy, and here it falls in with the documentary 
evidence, for the idea that Philemon was of 
Laodicea is a mere guess. 

Philemon was a dear and intimate friend of St. 
Paul (vy.1-”), and probably one of his converts 
(v.%). Of the circumstances of his conversion to 
the Christian faith we have no record, but it may 
well have taken place during St. Paul’s stay at 
Ephesus (Ac 19°; but cf. also Ac 16°). From the 
facts that he owned slaves (see ONESIMUS), and that 
he was noted for his hospitality and charity to his 
fellow-Christians (vv. >’), it is plain that he was a 
rich man. St. Paul speaks of ‘the church in his 
house’ (y.?), and does not scruple to bid him 
prepare a lodging for him against the time he 
should arrive in Colossze (v.**). It only remains to 
be added that Philemon was so earnest in his 
work for the gospel, that St. Paul can call him a 
cuvepyos (was this at Ephesus ?), and that the tone 
of the apostle’s appeal on behalf of Onesimus 
would lead us to conclude that he was a man of 
high and generous character, who might be ex- 
pected to rise superior to the prejudices of heathen- 
dom as to the relations between master and slave. 
APPHIA may have been his wife, and ARCHIPPUS 
his son, J. H. BERNARD. © 


* 1379 in Muralt, Chronographie Byzantine, from whom we 
take the preceding dates, 1306 and 1824, 


PHILEMON, EPISTLE TO.— 


i, External tradition. 

ii, Transmission of text. : 
iii, Purport and analysis of the Epistle. 
iv. Its internal evidence and genuineness. 
v. Its place in St. Paul’s life. 
vi. Its attitude to slavery. 


i. The earliest certain quotations from this 
Epistle are found in Origen (cf. Hom. xix. ™m 
Jer. 2, Comm. Series in Matt. §§ 66, 72), who 
expressly ascribes it to St. Paul. That Marcion 
accepted it is explained by Tertullian (adv. Mare. 
y. 21) as due to its extreme brevity. The Mura- 
torian Canon names among the Pauline Epp. ‘ad 
filemonem unam.’ Eusebius counts it among the 
duoroyoimeva (HH iii. 25). It must have been 
included, if we are to judge from the extant 
documentary evidence, in the earliest collection 
of Pauline letters. The play upon words (evxpyoros 
. . . &xpnoros) of v. is found again in Theophilus 
(ad Autol. i. 1), and Ignatius (Zph. ii., Magn. ii.) 
uses dvalunv as it is used in Philem %; but these 
last coincidences do not necessarily betray literary 
connexion, though they suggest it. 

ii. The text of the Epistle is attested by the 
uncials § A C DL P 4 (this last unpublished) 
and F G (these omit v.2-end); and by the Egyp- 
tian, Syriac, and Latin VSS (of the OL we have 
defgm). Of the cursives it is sufficient to 
mention 17, 47, 67%, 187 as specially valuable. 

iii. This Epistle differs from all the other Pauline 
Epp. which have reached us, in that it is a strictly 
private letter written to an individual friend. It 
is possible, though not certain, that the words éya 
Tladnos éypaya rn éun xeupl (v.29) apply to the whole 
letter, which would thus have been an autograph, 
and not written by an amanuensis, as was St. 
Paul’s usual habit. The Pastoral Epp., although 
addressed to individuals, are semi-official in char- 
acter, and deal with the affairs of the whole Chris- 
tian society; the nearest parallel in the NT to 
Philemon is 3 Jn, addressed to ‘Gaius the beloved.’ 
This characteristic of Philemon provoked prejudice 
against it in early times, and Jerome, Chrysostom, 
and Theodore of Mopsuestia found it necessary 
to defend the Epistle against the charge of secular 
triviality, unworthy of St. Paul, and unbefitting, 
as was argued, a work to be included in the sacred 
Canon of the NT. But modern critics from Luther 
to Renan have shown a keener insight, and have 
found in the contents of the Epistle matter for 
admiration rather than for depreciation. 

The body of the letter is an appeal made by 
St. Paul to PHILEMON, a citizen of Colosse, on 
behalf of ONESIMUS, a runaway slave who had 
come under the apostle’s influence and had em- 
braced the Christian faith. Onesimus seems (v.}8) 
to have been a thief, and would in the ordinary 
course of things have been subjected to very severe 
punishment had he come again into the power of 
his former master Philemon. The apostle, with 
rare tact and delicacy, which only bring his strong 
sense of justice into fuller relief, asks pardon for 
the offender, not only as a personal favour to 
himself (vv.**2-4), but on the ground of the 
brotherhood in Christ of master and slave (v.1*). 
He does not ask directly that Onesimus shall be 
freed, although he indirectly suggests it (v.21); 
‘the word emancipation seems to be trembling on 
his lips’ (Lightfoot). 

An analysis of the letter may be drawn up as 
follows :— Salutation (vv.1*); thanksgiving for 
Philemon’s love and faith (vv.*7) ; request that he 
will receive Onesimus, the bearer of the letter, 
with kindness (vv.°"!”) ; adding the assurance that, 
so doing, he will gratify the writer, who hopes 
soon to visit Colossee (vy.!*°2); salutations and 
final benediction (vv.?>*), 
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The whole Epistle has frequently been compared 
to a beautiful letter written by the younger Pliny 
on a similar occasion (Plin. Hp. ix. 21), of which 
a translation is given by Lightfoot (Col. and 
Philem. p. 316). 

iv. Considerable as is the external testimony 
(see i.) to the Pauline authorship of this Ep., the 
strongest argument for its genuineness is based 
on its internal evidence of truth, its witness to 
itself. ‘Peu de pages,’ says Renan, ‘ont un accent 
de sincérité aussi prononcé. Paul seul a pu écrire 
ce petit chef d’euvre.’ The vocabulary of the 
Ep. has indeed been challenged in refutation of 
this general impression which it leaves upon the 
mind, and has been described, e.g. by Baur, as 
un-Pauline. As a matter of fact, the only words 
which do not occur again in St. Paul are dvaréu- 
mew, amorlvew, dxpnoros, émirdooew, éevia, dvlvacbat, 
and mpocogelNew; and of these all but the last 
occur elsewhere in the NT or in the LXX.* No 
serious argument can be based on such a meagre 
list; and, on the other hand, many phrases in 
the letter are unmistakably Pauline. Not to lay 
overmuch stress on the form of salutation (v.*), 
and farewell (v.*), and the opening thanksgiving 
(vv.4#), which are in St. Paul’s undoubted style, 
for these might be imitated by a falsarius, the 
diction ali through is that with which we are 
familiar in the Pauline Epistles. We have the 
metaphor dy éyévynoa év Trois Secuots which recalls 
1Co 4%; we have words like ériyywous, rappyola, 
mapdxrnets ; We have téxa which only occurs again 
Ro 5’; and we have quite a number of coin- 
cidences with Eph, Col, Ph; e.g. cf. décp0s Xprorod 
*Inood (vv.! and *) with Eph 3}, cuvepyés and ovorpa- 
ruorns (vv. ?) with Ph 2, dvfxov (v.5) with Eph 54 
Col 338, cuvaryuddwros (v.”) with Col 4, and ddedgpos 
ayamnrés (v.15) with Eph 67 Col 47. On the whole, 
not only does the pitloaa style of the letter power- 
fully support its claim to be genuine, but the 
phraseology is strikingly like that of the other 
Pauline Epp., and especially Eph, Col, Ph, the 
Epp. of the first Roman captivity. 

y. An obvious link connecting the letter with 
Colossians is supplied by the proper names which 
oceur in both Bivistles: Both purport to come 
from ‘Paul and Timothy’; while writing both 
Paul is in captivity ; in both Archippus is greeted 
(v.2, Col 417); Aristarchus, Mark, Epaphras, Luke, 
Demas join in the salutations with which the 
letters conclude ; Onesimus a ‘ beloved brother’ is 
to be the bearer of both letters, accompanied as 
it would seem by Tychicus (v.1*, Col 4’). With 
this agrees the fact that no greeting to Philemon 
is found in Colossians, because to him a separate 
letter had been addressed. And as Ephesians and 
Colossians were intrusted to the same messenger, 
viz. Tychicus (Eph 6”, Col 4”), we are led to the con- 
clusion that the three Epistles, Eph, Col, Philem, 
were written at the same time and under the same 
circumstances. (See EPHESIANS, EPISTLE TO). 

A determination of the place of writing will 
help us to determine the time. As St. Paul was 
in captivity, the letter must have been written 
either from Caesarea (Ac 24-26) or from Rome 
(Ac 28°), Tradition is all in favour of Rome, and 
the @ priort arguments which have been alleged 
on the side of Cesarea are untrustworthy. 


Thus (a) it has been urged that Cxsarea being nearer to 
Colosse than Rome, it would be more natural that Onesimus 
should fly there. But, on the contrary, a fugitive could more 
easily hide himself in the great metropolis. (0) If Eph, Col, 
Philem were carried by the same messenger from Rome, he 
vould arrive first at Ephesus, and yet in Eph we find no 
commendation of Onesimus. This is explicable only, it has 
been supposed, on the hypothesis that Onesimus was no longer 
with Tychicus, having arrived at his destination (Colosse) be- 
fore the messengers reached Ephesus. But this would involve 


* taroyéy (WH) occurs again in Ro 513 (TR in both 2aroysiv). 
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an approach from Cesarea rather than Rome. - It is a sufficient 
answer to this that arguments e silentio are very untrust- 
worthy, and that no reason has been assigned why a slave 
like Onesimus should be singled out for mention in a letter 
to a Church where he was not known. (c) Philem 22 suggests 
that St. Paul intended to go direct to Coloss, while Ph 274 speaks 
of his intention of going to Macedonia. This would suggest a 
starting-point south of Colosse, so that that place might be 
visited en route to Macedonia. 

But we do not know how far the apostle’s plans were modi- 
fied in the interval between the composition of Philemon and 
Philippians, nor is there any reason why he should not have 
proceeded from Rome to Colossz vid Philippi. 


The positive arguments, independent of tradi- 
tion, in favour of Rome are slight. L£.g. from 
Eph 6” it appears that St. Paul had a certain 
amount of freedom while in captivity, which is 
hardly consistent with what we know of his im- 
prisonment at Czsarea and of the dangers to which 
he was there exposed (Ac 2371; but cf. 2478). But 
leaving that aside, there is at least nothing to 
forbid us to acquiesce in the traditional belief that 
it was in Rome that the apostle wrote the three 
letters Eph, Col, Philem, as it is evidently the 
place from which he wrote the kindred Epistle to 
the Philippians (Ph 1% 4”; cf. PHILIPPIANS, 
EPISTLE TO). 

The question as to the priority of Philippians 
to the group Eph, Col, Philem, is difficult, and 
there is not a great deal of evidence available. 
Lightfoot, Sanday (see Smith’s DB? i. 627), and 
Hort (fom. and Eph. p. 102) support the view 
that Philippians was written earlier than Eph, 
Col, Philem; but the opposite opinion, that it is 
the latest of the Epp. of the first Roman captivity, 
has also many defenders, e.g. Zahn (Hinleit. i. 
386, 392), Gwynn (Speaker’s Comm.), and Ramsay 
(St. Paul the Traveller, p. 358), and on the whole 
it seems to the present writer the more probable. 


The reasons for this opinion are the following : («) It seems 
from a comparison of Eph with Ph that the conditions of the 
apostle’s imprisonment are represented as more rigorous in 
the latter Ep. than in the former, which contemplates a state 
of things like that portrayed in Ac 2830.31, On the other 
hand, when Ph was written, he has been put on his trial, and 
forced to make his éroAcyix (cf. Ph 116f. 217.23), (6) Again, a 
comparison of Philem 22 (éAriGw yap Ors die Tay rpocevyoy budy 
xaprolicopos dyiv) with Ph 224 (réxrosOu ty xupiw brs xul adrds 
Toxiws trcvoouces) taken in connexion with the joyful tone of 
Ph, despite the trials which the writer has endured, points to 
the fact that he was much more confident of his release when 
Ph was written than at the period of writing Philem, and 
this would naturally arise from the fact that his trial, which 
had not come on before the group of letters Eph, Col, Philem 
was despatched, was in progress and was already so far ad- 
vanced that he could predict the issue with some confidence. 
(y) Too much has been made of the fact that Luke and Aris- 
tarchus who join in the salutation to the Colossians and to 
Philemon are not named in Ph, for they are not named in 
Eph either. Yet still it falls in with the hypothesis that they 
had departed before Ph was written; and indeed Ph 220 (‘I 
have no man likeminded [sc. with Timothy] who will care truly 
for your state’) seems to make it certain that when Ph was 
despatched the companions who are named in Col, Eph, Philem 
had departed from the side of the apostle. The only positive 
argument of any weight which has been urged on the other 
side is that the similarities between Ro and Ph are much closer 
than between Ro and Eph, Col, Philemon. Lightfoot, in par- 
ticular, urges that Philippians resembles the earlier rather 
than the later group of Pauline letters, and that therefore it 
must be placed before Eph, Col, Philemon. Such an argument 
has little force, for on any hypothesis the interval which separ- 
ates Eph, Col, Philem from Ph is too brief to account for any 
marked change in style, supposing such to exist. And, on 
the other side, the undoubted parallels between Ph and the 
Pastoral Epp. may be brought forward (cf. e.g. 123 and 217 with 
2 Ti 46, 48 with 1 Ti 38, 121 with Tit 111, 112.25 with 1 Ti 415), 


We thus are inclined to place Philemon before 
Philippians, and therefore it will fall not quite as 
late in St. Paul’s first captivity as that Epistle. 
The determination of the ies of writing will 
depend on the system of Pauline chronology which 
is adopted (see CHRONOLOGY, vol. i. p. 420). It is 
perhaps most probable that it was written in the 
year A.D. 61. 

vi. The conditions of social life which form the 
background of the Ep. are deeply interesting to 
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the student of history, and the letter derives a 
peculiar importance from the light which it throws 
on the attitude of the early preachers of the gospel 
to the institution of slavery. It is not condemned, 
nor (as has been said already, § iii.) does St. Paul 
even advocate directly the emancipation of Onesi- 
mus. Christianity did not attempt all at once 
to abolish an institution which was so deep rooted 
in Roman social life, however inconsistent it was 
with the religion of the Incarnation. Indeed the 
revelation of the brotherhood of men in Christ 
made it especially necessary to emphasize (as the 
apostles did) the fact that social differences were 
not thereby obliterated. Even if (which is doubt- 
ful) St. Paul was so much in advance of his age 
as to have grasped the idea that no man has a 
right to own another, to have proclaimed the 
iniquity of slavery to a world which was not pre- 
pared for it would have exposed society to the 
frightful dangers of a bell/wm servile, on the one 
hand, and would, on the other, have done more 
to arouse the hostility of the Roman imperial 
authorities than any other proclamation could have 
effected. Christians had to show at the very out- 
set that Christianity was not inconsistent with 
good citizenship, and that the reforms which it 
hoped to promote in social life would not be im- 
posed violently from without, but that they would 
be the outcome of the development of the national 
conscience, in which the seed of the gospel was 
to grow and fructify, secretly but surely, as the 
leaven spreads in the meal. And the event has 
justified the policy. Slowly and steadily, as Chris- 
tianity spread, did the condition of the slave im- 
prove in imperial Rome; until at last the time 
came when it was possible for the Church, with 
a fuller recognition of the implications of the 
creed, and without danger to her own corporate 
life, to preach emancipation. And the letter to 
Philemon is the first indication in Christian litera- 
ture that the problem of the relation of master to 
slave must be seriously affected by the new con- 
ception of the brotherhood of man, which Christ’s 
apostles had set themselves to proclaim. 


LireratTuRE. — Lightfoot on Colossians and Philemon is the 
best; von Soden (Hand-Commentar) and Vincent (Internat. 
Crit. Comm.) are also valuable ; and Abp. Alexander’s comm. in 
the Speaker's Comm. is picturesque and full of matter. 

J. H. BERNARD. 

PHILETUS (®(Aynros) is mentioned along with 
Hymeneus in 2 Ti 2” as sharing in the same 
heresy regarding the resurrection. The nature of 
that heresy has been already explained in the 
article on Hymenzeus (which see), and it is sufficient 
to state here that it consisted in doing away with 
anything in the nature of a bodily resurrection, 
and resolving all Scripture references to such a 
state into figure or metaphor. For full particulars 
regarding the men and their heresy, reference may 
be made to J. G. Walch, Miscell. Sacra, p. 81 ff. ; 
and to F. R. Walch, Hist. der Ketzereien, i. 125 ff. 


See also Ellicott on The Pastoral Epp. in loc., and 


Burton, Bampton Lect., Note 59, p. 428. 

The names of Philetus and Hymenzus occur 
separately among those of Cesar’s household 
whose relics have been found in the Columbaria at 
Rome. G. MILLIGAN. 


PHILIP (®i\r7os).—1. King of Macedonia, B.c. 
359-336, and father of Alexander the Great (1 Mac 
116’), 2, A Phrygian, who was left by Antiochus 
Epiphanes as governor of Jerusalem, after he had 
plundered the temple in B.c. 170 (2 Mac 5%), 

hilip is described as being ‘in character more 
barbarous than him that set him there,’ and he 
showed his cruelty by burning certain fugitive Jews, 
who had taken refuge in caves, and scrupled to 
defend themselves on the Sabbath (76. 6), e was 


the first to take measures against Judas Maccabeeus 
(ib. 88), and is often identified with—3. A ‘friend 
and foster-brother (cvvrpogos) of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes (2 Mac 8%). This view is supported by 
Zockler, but the grounds of the identification are 
somewhat precarious (cf. Rawlinson In Speaker's 
Comm.). Epiphanes on his deathbed gave his ring 
to Philip, and appointed him chancellor and 
guardian of his son, Antiochus v. (1 Mac 6), 
Lysias, however, gained possession of the young 
king, and seized the supreme power. Philip, re- 
turning with the army from Persia, occupied 
Antioch, whereupon Lysias, who with Antiochus 
Eupator was prosecuting the war in Palestine, 
hastily made terms with Judas Maccabeeus and 
returned to Syria (id. 6°). Lysias took Antioch, 
and according to Josephus (Ant. XII. ix. 7) put 
Philip to death. The statement that, on the 
death of Antiochus Epiphanes, Philip took refuge 
in Egypt with Ptolemy Philometor (2 Mac 9”), 
cannot be reconciled with our other authorities ; 
and 2Mac alludes elsewhere (137) to Philip’s 
attempt to establish his authority as regent. 4 
Philip v., king of Macedonia, B.C. 220-179. His 
overthrow in battle is mentioned as one of the 
great achievements of the Romans (1 Mac 8°). An 
able and energetic monarch, he extended his power 
in Greece and Epirus, and in B.c. 215 made an 
alliance with Hannibal. The war with Rome, 
however, was not carried on with much energy, 
and after some years a hollow peace was made. 
In the year 200 the Romans again declared war, 
but gained little advantage till the supreme com- 
mand was entrusted to T. Quinctius Flaminius, 
by whom Philip was completely defeated at 
Cynoscephale in Thessaly (B.C. 197), and forced to 
accept humiliating terms. During the remaining 
years of his life he attempted to recover something 
of his former power, but his cruel and suspicious 
conduct alienated his subjects, while he was con- 
tinually troubled by disputes between his two sons. 
He was at last induced to put his younger son 
Demetrius to death, and dying shortly afterwards 
was succeeded by Perseus (which see). 
H. A. WHITE. 

PHILIP (@i\urmos, Philippus).—i. THE APOSTLE. 
One of the Twelve, belonging to Bethsaida of Gali- 
lee (Jn 12”), the fourth of those who attached 
themselves to Christ as followers, and the first 
whom our Lord directly called (1#). He had prob- 
ably been, like his fellow-townsmen Andrew and 
Peter, a disciple of John the Baptist ; for his call 
took place near ‘Bethany beyond Jordan, where 
John was baptizing,’ on the day after Christ’s in- 
terview with Simon Peter, when Jesus purposed 
(€0éAncev) to leave the district for Galilee (17%: *). 

Himself ‘masterfast,’ Philip, either at Bethany 
or on his arrival, along with Jesus, at Cana, com- 
municates his discovery of the Messiah foretold in 
the OT to his friend Nathanael, describing Jesus 
(in accordance with his defective information at 
the time) as the son of Joseph (1%). Unable to 
meet directiy Nathanael’s objection to an alleged 
Messiah sprung from Nazareth (see NATHANAEL), 
Philip wisely falls back on experimental evidence, 
invites Nathanael to ‘come and see,’ and is the 
means of his friend’s coming, not only into the 
Master’s presence, but under His saving power 
(148), When the Twelve are chosen, Philip be- 
comes one of the second quartette, at whose head, 
in each list, his name stands (Mt 103, Mk 38, Lk 
614). He appears thrice otherwise in the Gospel 
history ; and all the references to him (except the 
bare statement that he was one of the Twelve) are 
made by his fellow-townsman John, who, writing 
probably after all his fellow-apostles were dead, 
appears anxious, in the case of Philip and Andrew, 
to rescue from oblivion or obscurity, through a few 
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significant reminiscences, some characteristics of 
those two friends of his youth. 

Philip’s prompt reply to our Lord’s inquiry in 
Jn 6" suggests that he had anticipated his Master’s 
compassionate desire to feed the multitude in the 
wilderness, and had reckoned up (privately, but 
not unobserved by Jesus) the minimum sum re- 
quired for the purpose,* without any thought, 
seemingly, of miraculous intervention. Philip’s 
Greek name, given to him, perhaps, in honour of 
Philip the tetrarch (Lk 31), led probably to the 
‘Greeks who came up to worship at the feast’ 
selecting him as a medium of introduction to 
Christ ; but it was an appropriate coincidence that 
those who wished to ‘see Jesus’ should have applied 
to one who had said to Nathanael, ‘Come and see.’ 
Philip’s application to Andrew (who also bore a 
Greek name, and, like Philip, had brought another 
into Christ’s presence), to take part, as principal 
(Jn 12 RV), in the desired introduction, arose 
probably not from any doubt as to our Lord’s 
willingness (Jn 101), but from modesty and a sense 
of the importance of the occasion. The request 
of Philip, on the occasion of Christ’s address on 
the night before the Passion (148), for some such 
revelation, presumably, of God the Father as Moses 
had enjoyed (Ex 33'8*:), indicates the union of 
earnest religious aspiration with somewhat dull 
spiritual apprehension. He was seeking after the 
shadow of a theophany, when the substance of the 
incarnation was already given to him; just as he 
had formerly concerned himself about the need of 
200 pence, when the riches of Christ’s miraculous 
power were available. Philip’s motto appears to 
have been ‘Seeing is Believing,’ both in the signi- 
fication: of undue dependence upon testimony 
addressed to the senses, and in the worthier 
meaning of an appreciation of the value of ex- 
perimental evidence. The main lesson to be 
learned from the incidents of Philip’s history as 
related in the Gospel is this, that while a sincere 
believer needs to be thoroughly ‘proved’ (Jn 6°) 
and instructed before he is fit to ‘go forth’ asa 
leader and pastor of the Church; on the other hand, 
if the portion of truth already apprehended be 
faithfully held, he may, amid defective knowledge 
(Jn 1% ‘son of Joseph’) and imperfect spiritual 
insight, possess the genuinely missionary spirit, 
be instrumental in leading others to Christ, and 
advance the kingdom of heaven.t 

Philip’s life and work after the Ascension are 
obscured by the widely prevalent confusion in 
early times between this apostle and the evan- 
gelist Philip, who was one of the ‘Seven.’+ The 
confusion arose, doubtless, from the wider use, 
after Pentecost, of the word ‘apostle,’ as including 
others besides the Twelve (see APOSTLE). It seems 
best to accept as reliable the earliest distinct testi- 
mony regarding Philip’s later career furnished by 
Polycrates, bishop of Ephesus in the latter part of 
the 2nd cent., who was likely to have been well- 
informed. Polycrates (quoted by Eusebius, iii. 31) 
states that Philip, ‘one of the Twelve,’ lived as 

* A denarius or ‘penny’ (about 93d.) purchased 12 wheat or 
86 barley ‘loaves’ (Mishna, Peah, viii. 7 and Rev 66)—round cakes 
an inch thick and a span in diameter. 200 ‘pence’ would thus 
procure a scant meal (Jer 3721, Lk 116) for 5000 men and 2200 
women and children. 

+ Clement of Alex. (Strom. iii. 4) records a tradition that 
Philip was the disciple referred to in Mt 821 as asking Christ 
for permission ‘first to go and bury my father.’ If so, the 
incident belongs to Philip’s call, not to discipleship, but to 
apostleship, when permanent departure from home was in- 
ai ets Tertullian (de Bapt. 18) speaks of the Apostle Philip 
being ‘snatched away from the eunuch’; the Philip of Ac 6 is 
referred to in the Apost. Const. vi. 7 as cuverécroaes ; and in 
Calendars of the Coptic and Armenian Churches there is a 
commemoration of Philip as‘ Deacon and Apostle’ (Assem. Bibi. 
Or. iii. 645; cf. Wright, Apoe. Acts of Ap. ii. p. 69ff., where the 
history is given of Philip, ‘Apostle and Evangelist’). Even 
Eusebius shares in the confusion (H# iii. 31). 


one of the ‘great lights of Asia,’ and is ‘ buried at 
Hierapolis along with his two aged virgin daugh- 
ters’; and he adds that another daughter, who 
‘lived in (fellowship with) the Holy Spirit,’ was 
buried at Ephesus.* The statement of Polycrates 
is supported by the apocryphal Journeyings of 
Philip the Apostle (3rd cent.), which represent 
Hierapolis as the chief scene of his labours, and 
associate him significantly with Bartholomew (who 
is described, however, as one of the Seventy); by 
Theodoret, the historian, who records in his Com- 
mentary on Ps 116 [Eng. 117] that ‘the apostle 
Philip controverted the error of the Phrygians’ 
(to whose country Hierapolis belonged); by pseudo- 
Dorotheus, who states in his Synopsis that Philip 
of Bethsaida preached in Phrygia, and is buried 
with his daughters in Hierapolis; and by pseudo- 
Epiphanius, who makes a similar declaration (Lip- 
slus, Apokr. Apost. i. pp. 211-213, iii. 25, 26).+ In 
substantial harmony, so far, with Polycrates is his 
contemporary Clement of Alexandria, who states 
(Sérom. ui. 6) that the ‘apostles Peter and Philip 
begat children,’ and that the latter apostle ‘ gave 
his daughters in marriage’ (which would account 
for the burial of one daughter in Ephesus and not 
in Hierapolis). The fact of Philip the Evangelist 
having had four virgin daughters who prophesied, 
does not invalidate the early testimony to Philip 
the Apostle having also had notable daughters, 
although it may have led to confusion on the part 
of later or less well-informed writers; and the 
apostle’s settlement and labours in Asia Minor 
harmonize with the introduction of his name on 
three occasions into the Gospel written at Ephesus 
by St. John.t 

Regarding Philip’s labours prior to his settle- 
ment in Hierapolis, the traditions are divergent. 
The Journeyings represent him as travelling 
through Lydia and Asia; in the apocryphal Acts 
of Philip, Upper Hellas, particularly Athens (where 
he is said to have abode for two years, and to have 
founded a Church, appointing presbyters and dea- 
cons), and afterwards Parthia, are the scenes of his 
ministry ; while later Latin documents attribute to 
him the evangelization of the Gauls (Galatians 7) 
and Scythians (Lipsius, ii. 26, 50, E. 19; Fabricius, 
Cod. Apoc. ii. 736). Similarly conflicting are the 
traditions regarding the manner of Philip’s death. 
A natural decease appears to be indicated by 
Clement of Alex. (Strom. iv. 9), pseudo-Doroth., 
pseudo-Epiphan., and the Latin Passio Philippi 
(according to the last-mentioned, at the age of 


* Eus. (ZZ iii. 39) refers to a still earlier testimony in the 
same direction by Papias, bishop of Hierapolis (first half of 
2nd cent.), to the effect that the daughters of Philip the 
apostle had told him (Papias) about a man raised from the 
dead in their father’s time. As Eus., however, does not quote 
the exact words of Papias, and as the historian himself con- 
fused the two Philips, this reference must be regarded as 
uncertain. 

+ In a recently discovered ancient Christian inscription at 
Hierapolis reference is made to aChurch sod tydctov aroororoy xout 
Oeorcyov Lidizrov (Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, p. 
552). Although Philip the Evangelist is sometimes called aroc- 
zoaos in the wide sense (see above), so formal an ascription of 
apostleship is not likely to have been made except to one of 
the Twelve. 

t The earliest and strongest testimony in favour of the Philip 
who settled in Hierapolis being the evangelist, is the statement 
in Eusebius (H# iii. 31), that ina dialogue held at Rome early in 
the 8rd cent. between Caius and Proclus a Montanist, the latter 
is represented as referring to ‘four prophetesses, daughters of 
Philip, whose tomb, as well as that of their father, was at Hier- 
apolis.’ It is, of course, not absolutely impossible that both 
Philips were buried with their respective daughters in the same 
city ; but, assuming the improbability of such a coincidence, it 
is a tenable supposition that either Eus. (through his own ideas 
being confused) misunderstood, so far, Proclus, or that Proclus 
himself, knowing about ‘daughters of Philip’ buried: at Hier- 
apolis, assumed mistakenly that these belonged to Philip the 
Evangelist. The tradition, moreover, which identifies the Philip 
of Hierapolis with the evangelist is neutralized by the counter- 
tradition, according to which the latter became bishop of Tralles 
(see next article). 
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87). Other ancient authorities ascribe martyrdom 
to the apostle. Pseudo-Hippol., the Jowrneyings, 
and the Athiopian Acts represent him as crucified 
head downwards (according to the first document, 
under Domitian; according to the second, in the 
reign of Trajan) ; while several Latin martyrologies 
and an ancient Irish Passio relate that he was first 
stoned, then crucified (Lipsius, iii. 25, 26, 48, 50, E. 
73; Atkinson, Passions and Homilies from Leabhar 
Breac, pp. 112, 358). 


LITERATURE (in addition to works referred to).—Acta Sane- 
torum, vol. xiv. p. 7 ff.; Lightfoot, Colossians, p. 45f.; Hapositor, 
Jan. 1875, Dec. 1877; A. Maclaren, A Year’s Ministry, 2nd 
series; A. B. Bruce, T'raining of the Twelve. 

2, PHILIP THE EVANGELIST.—One of the Seven 
chosen by the primitive Church at Jerusalem, and 
ordained by the apostles (Ac 6) to take charge of 
the daily ministration of charity to the Christian 
widows and other poor (see DEACON). If not a 
Hellenist Jew, he was a Hebrew with conspicuously 
liberal sympathies. After the outbreak of perse- 
cution, inaugurated with the martyrdom of his 
colleague Stephen, Philip, hindered in the fulfil- 
ment of one oflice, straightway entered on the 
work of another. He was one of those who de- 
parted from Jerusalem for missionary ministry 
(845). As Stephen was the forerunner of Paul in 
unfolding the relation of Christianity to Judaism 
and in repudiating the Jewish claim to a monopoly 
of Divine favour, so Philip was the precursor of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles in missionary zeal, and 
particularly in opening the door of the Church’s 
fellowship to non-Jewish believers. (1) He selected 
as his first missionary field the (chief) city of 
Samaria (Ac 8° RV), z.e. either Sebaste (Samaria) 
or Neapolis (Sychem). The Samaritans, notwith- 
standing their partial Hebrew descent and partial 
acceptance of Judaism (including circumcision), were 
rigidly excluded from the Jewish Church, and were 
denied even the privilege, accorded to heathens, of 
becoming proselytes. ‘To this people Philip, mind- 
ful doubtless of our Lord’s own Samaritan minis- 
try (Jn 4), proclaimed the Gospel and administered 
baptism. The inhabitants of the city had long 
been under the influence of SIMON MAGUS (which 
see), whom his sorceries had induced them to regard 
as ‘the Power of God which is called Great’ (Ac 
81°), Philip’s preaching, supported by miracles of 
healing and of dispossession, was successful in 
transferring Samaritan allegiance from Simon to 
Christ. The population as a whole were baptized ; 
and Simon himself (although with divided heart, 
as the issue proved) believed and received baptism. 
Philip’s success in Samaria led to the despatch 
thither of Peter and John, who completed the work 
which the evangelist had begun. The first stage 
was thus reached in the development of the Chris- 
tian Brotherhood out of a Jewish sect into the 
Catholic Church. (2) A further service in the same 
direction was rendered by Philip through his bap- 
tism of the Ethiopian eunuch, whom he met, by 
Divine suggestion and providential arrangement, 
on the road between Jerusalem and Gaza(Ac 878#:),* 
This eunuch, who held the high office of treasurer to 
CANDACE (which see), queen of the Ethiopians, 
had apparently become, in his native land, a 
‘proselyte of the gate’t+t to Judaism, and was 


* According to Jerome (Zpist. 103) and a Roman martyrology 
(quoted by Lipsius, iii. 3), the baptism took place at Bethsoron, 
near Hebron. 

+ The word éivodyos is sometimes applied to a high court- 
official, without implying castration (Gn 391 LXX); but this 
treasurer, owing to his employment in a confidential capacity 
under a queen, would most probably be a eunuch literally (see 
ErHIoPIAN EuNuCcH). Such a condition would prevent him from 
becoming a ‘proselyte of righteousness,’ but was not incom- 
patible with his admission to worship in the temple as a 
‘proselyte of the gate’ (Is 564-5). The supposition that he was 
a Jew, born in Ethiopia, is hardly consistent with the natural 
interpretation of the passage. The one argument in its favour, 


returning home, after worship in the temple, on 
the occasion, presumably, of one of the great 
annual festivals. Philip's conduct in relation to 
the eunuch notably exemplifies trustful obedience 
to Divine leadings (Ac 8”), alertness in availing 
himself of missionary opportunity (8%), and broad- 
minded disregard of national and religious preju- 
dice (8°). The Ethiopian, as a descendant of Ham, 
belonged to a despised race (Nu 121, Am 9’), and, 
if literally a eunuch, was inadmissible into the full 
membership of the Jewish Church (Dt 237). Philip 
by the reception of this man into the Christian 
Church, virtually declared that disabilities of race 
and outward condition have no place there, but 
that all who believe in Christ are eligible for mem- 
bership and baptism.* It was probably Philip’s 
signal service to the cause of Church extension on 
these two occasions which led, at least in part, to 
the designation of him as the evangelist (Ac 21°). | 

After the baptism of the Ethiopian, Philip 
evangelized the country between Azotus (Ashdod) 
and Cesarea, which, according to tradition, was 
his birthplace (see documents quoted by Lipsius, 
Apokr. Apos. iii. 2, 40), and where eventually he 
took up his abode (Ac 218). There, along with four 
virgin daughters who were prophetesses,} he was 
found residing, more than 20 years later, by St. 
Paul and his friends, who remained for some days 
as guests in his house, on their way to Jerusalem. 
During the apostle’s protracted imprisonment at 
Ceesarea we may assume there would be much inter- 
course (Ac 24) between Philip and one with whose 
missionary zeal and broad ecclesiastical views the 
evangelist would be in full sympathy. Among 
those who were in Cesarea along with St. Paul 
(at least during part of the time) was St. Luke 
(Ac 277) ; and the details of Philip’s early evangel- 
istic ministry, recorded in Ac, were doubtless, at 
this time, communicated to Luke by Philip himself. 
The historical credibility, therefore, of the narrative 
in Ac8 can be questioned only by those who dog- 
matically reject all records of what is supernatural 
(Ac 87: 26:99) + 

In 65 A.D. the revolt which developed into the 
great Jewish war broke out at Czesarea ; and Philip, 
like other Jewish Christians, would probably leave 
Palestine before the fatal issue. We are prepared, 
accordingly, for traditions which indicate his ulti- 
mate settlement elsewhere. These traditions are 
divergent. (1) The earlier connects the evangel- 
ist and his daughters with Hierapolis (see note 
ton p. 835°), but is rendered doubtful by the 
manifest confusion which existed as to the two 
Philips. It appears to the present writer much 
less worthy of acceptance than (2) the tradition 
which represents Philip, with his daughters, as 
settling at Tralles§ in Asia Minor, as performing 


viz. that no such objection seems to have been raised to Philip’s 
procedure as was made in the case of Peter and Cornelius 
(Stokes, Acts of the Apostles, i. p. 412), is met by the fact that 
the baptism of Cornelius and his household was notorious, 
having been, in a manner, publicly administered (Ac 1024. 38) ; 
whereas the Ethiopian was baptized without witnesses, and the 
circumstances wouid probably, at the time, become known only 
to a limited and sympathetic circle. ‘ 

* According to an old Ethiopic tradition, the eunuch is repre- 
sented as having evangelized the subjects of Candace or 
a (Ludolf, Hist. dthiop. iii. 1, 2; Niceph. Callist. Hist. 

ce, ii. 6). 

+ Jerome (Zpist. 108) states that the chambers of the four 
daughters were still shown at Czsarea in his day. An ancient 
Greek menologium (quoted by Lipsius, iii. 8) records their 
names as Hermione, Charitine, Irais, and Eutychiane. Her- 
mione is stated by the same authority to have practised medi- 
cine, and to have been thrown, without injury, into a caldron 
of boiling water in the reign of Hadrian. 

{It is open for us, however, although not necessary, to re- 
gard the interventions referred to in 826.39 as made through 
natural means; in the former case through a dream, in the 
latter through a divinely produced impulse of Philip’s own 
mind (Stokes and Holtzmann, 7 locis), 

§ This city is usually understood to be the more celebrated 
Tralles in Caria; but, if we suppose it to be the other Tralles 
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there many miracles, and as becoming émicxomos 
or érirporos of the Church which he was mainly 
instrumental in building up in that city (pseudo- 
Doroth. Synopsis; Martyr. Basilii; Joseph. Hymno- 
graphus; and other authorities quoted in Acta 
Sanctorum, xxi. p. 608 ff., and by Lips. iii. 2, 3). 
In favour of the latter tradition is the fact of its 
being associated, not like the former, with both 
Philips, but with the evangelist alone. According 
to most forms of the tradition, he died a natural 
death at Tralles; but one authority (a Greek 
menologium, quoted by Lips. /.c.) represents him 
as suffering martyrdom there. 


LITERATURE.—Ewald, Hist. of Apostolic Age; Goulburn, Acts 
of the Deacons; Lipsius, Apokr. Apostgesch. vol. iii.; Acta 
Sanctorum, June 6; Stokes, Acts of Apostles, vol. i. chs. xvii. 
XX. H. CowAn. 


PHILIP (HEROD).—See HERop in vol. ii. pp. 358” 
and 359?. 


PHILIPPI (i\cr701).—Philippi, in Turkish Felib- 
edjik or Little Philippi, to distinguish it from 
Philippopolis in Bulgaria, was founded (or rather 
re-founded, for an earlier town had existed on the 
site) by Philip of Macedon in the middle of the 4th 
cent. and called after his name. It was situated 
in eastern Macedonia—-so near Thrace that it is 
sometimes spoken of as Thracian—on a steep hill 
rising at the edge of a great plain which stretches 
far inland to the north and north-west. In the 
opposite direction stood its port of Neapolis (the 
modern Kavala), 8 or 9 miles distant, at the 
nearest point of the coast: the road connecting the 
two, part of the great Egnatian road which ran 
across from the Aigean to the Adriatic, passed 
through a depression in a line of hills which stretch 
east and south-east of Philippi and cut it off from 
the sea. An immense marsh lay directly south of 
the town, fed by the springs which gave it its older 
name of Crenides. At the present time two 
streams pass one on each side of Philippi, but at 
some short distance from it,—the larger rising on 
the east and flowing to the south of the town,—and 
fall into this lake or marsh, which in turn is itself 
a source, though not the main one, of the river 
Dramenica, a tributary of the Strymon. If ancient 
authorities, however, are to be trusted, this river, 
known as Angitas or Gangites or Gangas, derived 
its name from the Philippi branch. Where the 
country is so marshy, the configuration of the 
streams may have altered since St. Paul’s day. 

Philippi, with the rest of the dominions of Per- 
seus, king of Macedonia, fell under Roman do- 
mination by the victory of the consul Amilius 
Paullus in 168 B.C., whose reorganization of the 
conquered territory, while it preserved municipal 
freedom and self-government and diminished taxes, 
aimed at destroying the political unity of Mace- 
donia by a division into four regions; a division so 
strictly carried out that an inhabitant of one region 
could neither intermarry with nor hold property in 
another. Of these regions the first, which had 
Amphipolis for its capital, included the whole dis- 
trict east of the Strymon, and therewith Philippi. 
It is, however, doubtful to what extent this system 
of tetrarchies survived the formal establishment of 
Macedonia as a province (A.D. 146). 

The event which differentiated the fate of 
Feiipe from that of Macedonia at large was of 
much later date. In the autumn of B.c. 42 the 
party which had brought about Cesar’s death in 
the hope of restoring the republic was finally ex- 
tinguished in the defeat of Brutus and Cassius by 


in Lydia, which was also the seat of a bishopric (Hierocles, 
Notitie Epise. p. 168), and was distant from Hierapolis only 
fifteen miles, the proximity of the two cities would account 
the more easily for Philip the Evangelist, as well as Philip the 
Apostle, being associated with Hierapolis, 
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Antony and Octavian (afterwards Augustus) out- 
side the walls of Philippi. The colony of Philippi, 
Colonia Augusta Julia [Victria|]* Philippensium, 
was founded, as the name Julia implies, in honour 
of the victory of the cause of Julius Cesar (cf. 
Strabo, vii. fr. 41, carouxla puxpd, nvéndn dé werd Thy 
mept Bpodrov kat Kdoovov Array): and the first citizens, 
if we may judge from the phrase cohors praet. Phi. 
upon the coins, were soldiers of the bodyguard of 
Antony and Octavian. A second foundation by 
Augustus after the battle of Actium eleven years 
later, when many of the dispossessed partisans of 
Antony in Italy were transplanted to Dyrrhachium 
and Philippi (Dio, li. 4, §6), is commemorated by the 
other title Augusta. The territory of the colony 
included Neapolis. 

Each Roman colony was a fresh representation 
of the Roman people in miniature. The magistrates, 
elected by the citizens, or rather by the senate of 
the colony, fulfilled on a small scale the functions 
of their prototypes in Rome, and like them were 
attended by lictors bearing fasces or bundles of 
rods: their authority, within their district and 
over its inhabitants, excluded even that of the 
governor of the province. And Philippi, besides 
the normal privileges of all colonies, possessed as 
well the wus Italicwm, or exemption for its terri- 
tory from the rent ordinarily reserved for the 
Roman state over conquered countries. 

About a hundred Latin inscriptions survive from 
Philippi: the most interesting, CJL U1. i. 633, re- 
cords the names of a colleguwm or burial guild 
recruited from the lower classes (including out of 
a total of 69, 4 slaves of the colonia and 3 of private 
persons), and entitled cwltores or sodales Silvan. 
The guild had its sacerdos, its yunior [sacerdos], and 
its aedilis, and had erected a temple (the gifts for 
which are recorded) to its tutelary deity. 

Christianity first made its way to Philippi, as 
far as we know, in the person of St. Paul. Some- 
where about A.D. 50, perhaps most probably in the 
spring of that year (see CHRONOLOGY OF NEW 
TESTAMENT, vol. i. p. 422), the apostle in the 
course of his second missionary journey crossed 
for the first time from Asia, and having set foot 
on European ground at the seaport of Neapolis, 
pushed on without delay to the mother city of 
Philippi, where sufficient stay was made to preach 
and found a Church. His companions were, from 
Antioch Silas (Ac 15%), from Lystra Timothy (161), 
from Troas Luke (16"°, where the first person plural 
commences in the narrative). 


St. Luke describes Philippi as zpdvn r7s wepidos Maxedovins 
OMS xodwvia, a phrase which, as it stands, must mean either 
‘the first city in rank,’ or ‘the first city they came to,’ in 
(that) district of Macedonia. The objections to either inter- 
pretation are serious. (1) Philippi was not the first city in 
rank, for Thessaloniva was the capital of Macedonia as a whole, 
while in 8.E. Macedonia, Amphipolis, distant only 30 miles from 
Philippi, was not only the capital of the region in the original 
Roman tetrarchy (see above), but was still in St. Luke’s day 
much more than its equal in importance: Amphipolis had a 
separate issue of coins for the reign of each of the emperors 
from Augustus to Nero, while for the same period Philippi 
was apparently content with two, one under Augustus and 
one under Claudius. (2) Nor is the translation ‘first city to 
come to’ any more satisfactory. As a matter of fact the apostle 
first set foot in Neapolis; and in so far as Neapolis was Thracian 
(so Bp. Lightfoot, Philippians 4, p. 50, n. 1), Philippi must have 
been the same, since Neapolis was in the territory of Philippi 
(CIL m. i. p. 120). And if the geography of this interpretation 
is doubtful, its grammar is impossible: zpéry is never used in 
this sense without qualifying words (Field, Notes on the Trans- 
lation of the New Test. ad loc., quoting zpdry wsre viv Doro- 
chev, wpirn... xpos peeonuGplay, xpien. . . leva da’ ’Axcins). 
Moreover, in either translation the +7 before «pide; is intoler- 
ably awkward, and so the older scribes felt : B drops the article, 
and the Bezan reviser (D) substitutes for zparq ras mepidos the 
single word zegua%. 


*Ramsay, Journal of Theological Studies, Oct. 1899, p. 116, 
follows Head, Historia Numorum, p. 192, in adding Victria: 
but Mommsen, CJL ut. i. 660, denies the title ; and it does not 
seem to be sufficiently proved from the coins. 
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Hort (New Testament in Greek, Appendix, ad loc.) attempted to 
escape these difficulties by reading Iliepides for wepides, ‘a chief city 
of Pierian Macedonia.’ Butif we are to emend, it is better to read 
axparns for purr r7s, ‘a city of the first region of Macedonia and 
a colony.’ This simple emendation—it may have arisen either 
by the accidental reduplication of the letters 77, or from a mis- 
understanding of the correction if by mistake zpéry was written 
originally, and -rys written over it to correct it—occurred first 
to Joannes Clericus (according to Blass, Philolugy of the Gospels, 
p. 68, but we have not been able to verify the statement) and to 
the unnamed friend of an English divine, James Peirce (see 
Peirce’s Pwraphrase and Notes on the Epistle of St. Paul to the 
Philippians, ed. 1, A.D. 1725, ed. 2, a.D. 1733, p. 8, and L. M. 
Artemonius, Initium Evangelii S. Johannis, a.p. 1726, pt. i. 
p. 211); and in our own day has occurred independently to Field, 
op. cit. p. 124, Blass, loc. ct. and Acta Apostolorum, ad loc., and 
to thepresent writer. The only possible objections appear to be 
(i.) that “epis does not mean a district or region (Hort, loc. cit.) ; 
and (ii.) that though Philippi had belonged to the ‘ first region,’ 
the whole division into tetrarchies had fallen out of memory 
long before. But as to (i.) “epics is in fact found as a term for 
subdivisions of the Egyptian ‘nomes’ (Ramsay, Church in the 
Roman Empire, p. 158, note); as to (ii.) there is nothing in our 
present knowledge to justify so sweeping an assertion (Ramsay, 
2b.). 


St. Paul was always accustomed to commence 
his mission within the sphere of the religious or- 
ganization of Judaism. Bae Philippi—unlike the 
Cypriot towns, Pisidian Antioch, Iconium, Thessa- 
lonica, Bercea, Athens, Corinth, Ephesus (Ac 13°: 14 
141 171-10. 17 184 198)_possessed apparently no syn- 
agogue, so small was the number and importance of 
the Jews there, and on the Sabbath St. Paul found 
the few Jewish worshippers at prayers beyond the 
gates of the city by the riverside. If we ask our- 
selves why under such circumstances St. Paul 
stopped at Philippi, the most probable answer is 
that what attracted him was exactly the feature 
which accounted for the paucity of Jews, namely, 
that it was not an ordinary Greek town but a Ro- 
man colony: Rome and things Roman were upper- 
most in the mind of St. Paul. 


The reading of the Textus Receptus is oF tvouisro xporevy) 
tives, ‘where there was accustomed to be prayer’; and Blass’s 
conjecture, ad loc., tvouiSov ty xpoceuy7 elves, gives a similar sense. 
The Western authorities, however (éd0ze zpocevy7 cives, D3; oratio 
esse widebatur, latt.), as well as Westcott and Hort (évopiZouey 
porsvy7y elves, but no single uncial gives exactly this reading), 
say nothing about the habitual character of the worship there ; 
and it would be possible, if St. Paul’s visit could coincide with 
one of the great Jewish fasts (those of the 4th, 5th, 7th, and 
10th months, Zec 819), to suppose that the riverside worship 
was due only to the solemnities of the day. Compare Tertullian, 
de ieiunio 16, ‘Iudaicum certe ieiunium ubique celebratur, cum 
omissis templis per omne littus quocumque in aperto aliquando 
iam precem ad celum mittunt’ ; by which we ought perhaps to 
interpret the more general words of the Decree of the Halicar- 
nassians (Josephus, Antiquities, XIV. x. 23), r& caBRara oye 
woul te iepc cuvrereiv . . . xa) Tes xpocevyus roseirbus pos 7H 
Gararrn nar To xézpiov 00s. Where no seashore was available, 
any open place, quocumque in aperto, appears to have answered 
the purpose. It will be noted that both authorities specially 
mention ‘prayer’ or ‘prayers’ as the distinguishing mark of 
this open-air service, just as St. Luke does for Philippi.* 
On the whole it is more probable that we are to understand 
that the open space by the river was the normal scene of what 
Jewish worship there was at Philippi. 


That St. Paul ‘sat’ and so spoke ‘to the women 
who had gathered’ there, appears to imply both a 
contrast to the more formal procedure of a syna- 
gogue (St. Paul stands to preach at Pisidian 
Antioch, Ac 1318, yet see Lk 4*-21), and also the 
non-existence of many worshippers beyond the 
(Gentile) women who here as elsewhere, especially 
in. Macedonia (Ac 13° 174-22), were attracted to 
Judaism. From this class, at any rate, was drawn 
the first convert, Lydia the purple seller of Thya- 
tira, who was followed by the whole familia of 
which she was the mistress; her house became the 
home of the apostle and the centre of the Philip- 
pian Church (see LyprA, and cf. Ramsay, St. Paul 
the Roman Traveller, p. 214). 

Among the women influenced by St. Paul, either 
as an attendant at the preaching by the riverside, 


* There appears to be little or no evidence for any technical 
use of zpocevy7% in the sense of an informal ‘ place of prayer’ as 
opposed to ‘synagogue.’ See art. SYNAGOGUE, 
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or simply from the general spread of interest in 
the strangers and in the novel faith they were pro- 
pagating in Philippi, was a slave girl, who per- 
formed in a small way the functions of an oracle, 
and gave answers like one under inspiration to 
whatever questions might be asked of her, her 
owners, of course, reaping the benefit of the fees 
paid for the privilege of inquiry. 


As the pagan prophetess (like the prophetesses of the Mon- 
tanists) was conceived of as the passive instrument of the spirit 
which inspired her, she would speak with its voice, not with her 
own, and so might be called (as Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 215) 
ventrilogua or tyyarrpizvbes (thus the Witch of Endor in the 
Fathers is called both svJénoce and tyyeorpivbes), For several 
points in the story, compare the description of a false prophet 
in the Shepherd of Hermas, Mand. x1. Siz, pacors Aone eceves 
TIS HpOgyTEles wirod, ty dt wy 248 Od mpopnrevE: § 2, os oni 

Ly ry EPH OVT Us wb) ETEPWTETIY LUTOY Th pte ETT beb LUTOS | 3. 6, 
Gdws of Acags bcey per exept Oy: § 13, xare yuviny autos TpoPnTEvEl. 


Daily as St. Paul passed to ‘ the (place of) prayer,’ 
the girl, perhaps from some fixed station at a 
street corner, annoyed him by following and crying 
out that he and his companions were, like herself, 
‘slaves of (the) God,’ divinely inspired to preach to 
the Philippians a ‘ way of salvation, —a form of 
recommendation not at all after the mind of St. 
Paul,—till at last one day he turned and made use 
of those powers of exorcism which the early Chris- 
tians never for a moment doubted that they could 
wield, ‘in the name of Jesus Christ,’ over the 
spirits that ‘ possessed’ such pagan devotees. The 
girl, whose belief in him was no doubt very real, 
lost from that day forward her supposed gift ; and 
her owners (the injury to their gains making 
them keenly susceptible to the injury to their 
religion) seized Paul and his chief companion, 
Silas, dragged them to the forwm,—the great open 
space in a Roman city on to which the law-courts 
would look,—and brought them before the magis- 
trates on the double charge of violating public 
order (éxrapdcoovow thy wédw) and of preaching 
rites which for Romans at least, whatever might 
be the case with others, it would be illegal to 
accept or carry out (Kkarayyé\Aovow On & ovK eLeoTiv 
nuiy wapadéxerOar ovde rocely ‘Pwyalors ofcww). 

The magistrates are called epyovres in Ac 1619, orpurnyei in 
1620. 22. 35. 36. 38 ; and Prof. Ramsay (St. Paul, p. 217, Journal 
of Theological Studies, Oct. 1899, i 115) sees in St. Luke’s 
employment of the two terms in 1619-20 a proof that the book 
never received its finishing touches. epyovres was the normal 
Greek word for a supreme board of magistrates. orparnyés was, 
in later times at least, used interchangeably with epyav; but 
it was also the technical rendering of the Latin pretor (so 
ayrsorpernyos =propretor); and in some colonies the highest 
grade of magistrates were actually called after the Roman 
model pretores, so that it has been questioned whether this 
may not have been the case at Philippi. But it would seem 
that this usage was confined to the period B.c. and to the oldest 
group of Roman colonies outside Italy, those in Gallia Narbon- 
ensis. It must be taken, then, as fairly certain that the official 
title of the superior magistrates was not preetor but as in other 
colonies duumvir. [The inscription CJL m1. Suppl. No. 7339, 
which speaks of one who was Questor in Bithynia-Pontus, 
Cerial Aidile, Pretor-designate, Decurion or Senator, at 
Philippi and in Thrace, refers to the Roman Preetorship]. 
Duumvir, Duoviri, can be represented literally in Greek by 
duavdpinds, dbo &vdpes ; but it is beyond question that a writer 
like St. Luke woutd avoid, if possible, sech awkward literalism. 
He could only fall back on the rough equivalent orparnyés : and 
his use of this Greek phrase in no way proves either that the 
magistrates at Philippi were pretores, or even that they were 
called so by courtesy. 


The trial was never carried to an end (dxara- 
xptrous, Ac 16°"); popular feeling had been roused, 
and the magistrates, in the exercise of their general 
power to detain and punish suspicious characters 
(Mommsen, Ldmisches Strafrecht, 1899, p. 309, 
n. 1), summarily ordered their lictors to scourge 
the prisoners. A Roman citizen was by law ex- 
empt from a form of punishment which was looked 
upon as degrading (UBpicbévres ev didlrros, 1 Th 
2); and since on one other occasion at least St. 
Paul claimed his rights (Ac 22”), it is possible that 
at Philippi too he made a protest which passed un- 
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heard or unheeded ; but as he suffered scourging 
altogether not less than three times (rpls épaBdlcOny, 
2 Co 11”), it is also possible that for the moment he 
was silent of set purpose about his citizenship. 
[If it could be supposed, in face of 16%7-%, that 
Silas was: not a citizen, the motive of his silence 
would be obvious]. The prisoners were then re- 
manded with special instructions as to their safe 
custody ; and the gaoler, no doubt rightly inter- 
preting this as a warning against too lenient a 
treatment, threw them into the inner prison and 
made their feet fast in the stocks. 


The tcwrépa qudax; was surrounded entirely by the outer 
prison, and appears to have had no light and no air except 
through the door: for illustrations of the inner prison and 
stocks, cf. (1) Epistle of the Churches of Lyons and Vienne 
(4.D.177: Eusebius, HH y.1), cds zara ody elpurhy tv ra oxbres xo) 
TH yudetarara yupin cvyxrsioes xu) Tes bv TH LiAW DiaréoEs TOY 
rode xi rimroy Sie reivouevay tpianiux ; (2) Acts of Perpetua (A.D. 
202) § 3, post paucos dies recipimur in carcerem et expaui quia 
numquam experta eram tales tenebras, 7b. paucis horis emissi in 
meliorem locum carceris ; § 8, die quo in neruo mansimus ; (3) 
Acts of Pionius (A.D. 250) § 11, of derpogircnes . . . EBecdov adrode 
sis 7d todrepeyv, but afterwards they were allowed out és 7d 
tuxporbev; (4) Eus. HE vi. 89, cf. Origen (c. A.D. 250), ré&s vs 
one oidnpa HAo1e xed muyols eipurns Timmpiag zu) dg . . . TOUS Todas 
D710 ticcape Tod xokuarnplov LiArov maputalels diaorhunte nore 
adevos z.7.23; (5) Cyprian, Hp. xxxvii. 3, squalorem carceris ac 
receptaculi poenalis horrorem; xxxix. 2, per decem nouem 
dies custodia carveris septus in neruo ac ferro fuit. Of, 
Mommsen, Admisches Strafrecht, p. 302. 


At midnight Paul and Silas were singing at 
their prayers (mpocevyduevor tuvovy: Jewish litur- 
giology is too obscure a subject for us to say 
whether it formally included prayers for mid- 
night, but Ps 119°: 16 should not be overlooked ; in 
any case, the ‘hymns’ may probably have been 
from the Psalter), when an earthquake shook the 
prison so violently that the bars of all the doors 
and the fetters of the prisoners gave way. The 
gaoler, supposing naturally that his prisoners had 
taken the opportunity to escape, and knowing that 
he would be held responsible for them, would have 
cor:mitted suicide if St. Paul had not been able to 
reassure him, and so turn him from his purpose. 
From that moment, if not before, it is clear that 
he attributed the convulsion of nature to the 
prayers and powers of his two prisoners ; and he at 
once professed himself their convert. From the 
inner prison he removed them to his own house,—a 
violation of the spirit rather than of the letter of 
the magistrates’ injunctions,—ministered to their 
temporal wants, and received from them spiritual 
instruction and baptism. As in Lydia’s case, the 
whole household came over to Christianity with 
its head. 

As soon as day broke, the dwoviri, doubtless 
thinking to avoid all further complications by 
seeing that the objects of the riot left Philippi 
before the excitement should burst out afresh, sent 
their lictors to the prison with an order terminating 
all further proceedings, which, as Roman prisons 
were used only as places of detention before or 
during trial, was equivalent to a direct order of 
release. St. Paul refused to leave in this undigni- 
fied fashion; he advertised the fact that he and 
Silas were citizens; and he demanded a personal 
acknowledgment of their error by the magistrates. 
This was willingly accorded as the price of the 
departure of the unwelcome strangers, whose 
citizenship not only rendered illegal the previous 
proceedings, but would complicate any future pro- 
ceedings that the owners or the populace might 
choose to press against them. St. Paul, though he 
would not forego a formal farewell to his hostess 
and his converts, did not further contest the 
demand that he should leave Philippi, where, 
indeed, his presence might for the moment hinder 
rather than further the work of the gospel. But 
the foundations of a flourishing Church had been 
laid; and Luke, the writer of the Acts, was (to 
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judge from the dropping of the first person plural 
between 16!” and 20°) left in charge of it. 

Five years later (perhaps in A.D. 55) St Paul, on 
his way to Corinth in the course of the third 
missionary journey, passed again through Mace- 
donia and exhorted at length the Christians of 
‘those parts’ (aapaxadécas avrods \Oyw mow, Ac 
202). e may be certain that a visit to Philippi 
was included, for the time occupied in travelling 
from Ephesus to Corinth was apparently as much 
as six months (ef. 1 Co 168 with Ac 207°). On his 
return from Corinth in the early spring he paid 
another and unintended visit (Ac 20%), the last of 
which we have a definite record; and though it 
delayed the journey to Jerusalem, which he was 
so anxious to accomplish by Pentecost (Ac 201), 
he spent with the Philippian Church the last 
pascha which he was to enjoy in freedom for 
many years, while his (mostly Gentile?) com- 
panions went on and awaited him at Troas. At 
Philippi the ‘we-passages’ commence again (20°) : 
St. Luke appears to have joined St. Paul again at 
this point, and probably stayed by him during the 
rest of the period of the Acts. 

The bonds of peculiar affection which united St. 
Paul to his Philippian converts are impressed on 
every line of the letter (see PHILIPPIANS, EPISTLE 
TO THE) which he wrote to them from Rome, prob- 
ably at the beginning of his first captivity there 
(c. A.D. 59-60). 

That St. Paul again visited Philippi during the 
eastern travels implied in the Pastoral Epistles, is 
not recorded, but may almost be assumed. ‘The 
apostle journeyed to Macedonia from Ephesus 
(1 Ti 1’), and the journey would naturally be made 
vid Troas and Philippi. And if the recorded visit 
to Troas (2 Ti 45) belongs, as is probable, to a 
different and later occasion, the indications of the 
Pastoral Epistles suggest two visits to Philippi 
rather than one. 

At the beginning of the 2nd cent. the Church of 
Philippi emerges once more for a moment into the 
light of history, when it received a visit from one 
apostolic father and a letter from another. Some 
time in the reign of Trajan (i.e. before A.D. 117), 
Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, was condemned to 
death as a Christian, and sent in charge of a guard 
of soldiers to be thrown to the beasts at Rome. 
His route, as we know from his Epistles, lay 
through Philadelphia, Smyrna, and Troas. Thence, 
like St. Paul, he must have crossed to Neapolis 
and so reached Philippi (his guards were probably 
making for one of the Adriatic ports by way of the 
Eegnatian road), since the Church of Philippi 
‘welcomed’ and ‘ escorted’ him, and on his depar- 
ture wrote two letters, one to the Church at 
Antioch consoling them for the loss of their 
bishop, and one to Polycarp of Smyrna asking for 
copies of as many as possible of the letters which 
Ignatius had written in Asia Minor.* St. Poly- 
carp’s answer is his Lpistle to the Philippians, the 
sole source of our knowledge of this episode of 
Philippian history. We learn from it, further, 
that scandal had been caused at Philippi by the 
conduct of the presbyter Valens (the name is 
singularly frequent in Philippian inscriptions), and 
his wife, who had apparently, like Ananias and 
Sapphira, combined to carry out some dishonest 
financial transaction. Avarice would seem specially 
reprehensible to a Church which had distinguished 
itself for liberality as the Philippian Church had 
done in St. Paul’s day (Ph 44°38; and of Macedonia 
generally, 2 Co 11% * 8°). Saal 

Of the subsequent history of the Philippian 
Church nothing seems to be known till we meet 

* It is not impossible that this request of the Philippians was 


the origin of the collection of a corpus of the Ignatian letters, 
and therewith of their preservation for later ages. 
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the names of a few of its bishops among the sub- 
scriptions to 4th and 5th cent. councils: ‘ Por- 
phyrius a Macedonia de Philippis’ at Sardica in 
A.D. 344 (the Church of Philippi was therefore 
Athanasian, not Arian); ‘Flaviano Philippensium 
qui Rufi quoque reuerendissimi Thessalonicensium 
episcopi locum gerebat’ (he signed next after the 
bishops of Alexandria, Jerusalem, and Ephesus) 
at the cecumenical Council of Ephesus in A.D. 431 ; 
‘Sozon Philippi’ at the Latrocinium of Ephesus in 
A.D. 449, and ihe same bishop, ‘Sozon Philippensis,’ 
at the Council of Chalcedon, which undid the work 
of the Latrocinium, in A.D. 451. 


LitrRATURE.—For the topography—Leake, Travelsin Northern 
Greece, iii. (1835), esp. pp. 214-225; and the Austrian and Bul- 
garian staff maps of Macedonia. For the secular history— 
Livy, xlv. 29 ; Diodorus ; Strabo, vii. fr. 41; Dio, li. 4, § 6, and the 
Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, ut. i. 633-707, m1. Supple- 
mentum, 7337-7358. For the history of the pe aoe Church 
generally—Lightfoot, St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians 4, 
pp. 47-65, S. Ignatius and S. Polycarp1, u. ii. pp. 897-934 ; 
Gams, Series Episcoporum, p. 429; Le Quien, Oriens Chris- 
tianus, ii. pp. 66-70. For further discussion and illustration 
of points in St. Luke’s account (Ac 161240) see, eg., the 
commentaries of Wetstein (1752) and Blass (Acta apostolorum, 
1895), ad loc.; Conybeare and Howson, Life and Epistles of St. 
Paul, ch. ix. ; Ramsay, The Church in the Roman Empire 
(1893), esp. pp. 156-158, and St. Paul the Traveller and the 
Roman Citizen (1895), pp. 213-226. C. H. TURNER. 
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i. The Church of Philippi. 
ii. Time, Place, and Circumstances of Writing. 
iii. Contents of the Epistle. 
iy. Characteristics of the Epistle. 
Note 1. On Ph 11, 


Sy Seon 25-11 
Bes) 29 99 31b-20 * 
vy. Genuineness and Integrity of the Epistle. 
Literature. 


i. THE CHURCH OF PHILIPPI.—On the town see 
preceding article. The Church of Philippi was 
founded by St. Paul during his Second Missionary 
Journey, about the year A.D. 52 [Turner, 50]; it was 
the first Church which he founded on the soil of 
Europe (Ac 161"), On his arrival in the city, accord- 
ing to his custom, he sought out the Jews, who do 
not appear to have been numerous, for they had no 
synagogue within the city, only a ‘place of prayer’ 
(rpocevxy) outside the gates, on the banks of the 
river Gangites. Paul, accompanied by Silas and 
Timothy, and possibly by Luke (the use of ‘ we’ in 
Ac 16, and the graphic character of the whole 
narrative, betray the hand of an eye-witness), re- 
paired to this place on the Sabbath day and spoke 
to some women whom they found there. A certain 
God-fearing proselyte named Lydia [or this may be 
simply an ethnic name=‘the Lydian’; see above, 
p. 177°], from the city of Thyatira, received the 
word, and was baptized with her household. Paul 
and his companions remained for some time in 
Philippi, continuing to frequent the Jewish place 
of prayer; there does not appear to have taken 
place any breach between him and the Jews on 
this occasion. The incident of the maid with the 
‘spirit of divination,’ and the subsequent arrest of 
Paul and Silas, led to their abrupt departure, but 
not until the nucleus of a Christian Church had 
been formed. The author of the Book of Acts 
says (16%) that before leaving Philippi, Paul and 
Silas entered the house of Lydia and comforted 
‘the brethren.’ 

Two features in the narrative deserve special 
notice, for they were not without influence on the 
subsequent history of the Philippian Church. The 
first is that the Jews were few in number; the 
second, that the earliest converts were women. To 
the first we may ascribe the failure of the Judaizers 
to gain a footing within this Church; and perhaps 
the second explains the specially kindly interest 
taken by the Philippian Church in the personal 
comfort of the apostle. It may also account for 
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the circumstance that the disputes in the Philip- 
ian Church were about personal rather than 
Heoerinal questions. It has been said that the 
narratives in Ac 16!3 174 12 indicate—there is some 
corroborative evidence in the inscriptions—that in 
Macedonia women held a higher position than 
elsewhere. Female influence certainly continued 
strong in the Church of Philippi, for Paul regarded 
a personal quarrel between two of his female con- 
verts as a serious danger to the Church (Ph 4* 8). 

The Church founded by Paul and his companions 
continued to prosper. It suffered persecution 
(2.Co 82), but remained conspicuously faithful to the 
gospel of Paul and to Paul himself. If we are to 
understand ‘ bishops,’ ‘deacons’ (Ph 11) as names of 
ecclesiastical officers, it appears to have made more 
rapid progress in organization than other Churches 
(see on this point below, iv. n. 2). The Churches of 
Macedonia, and we may be sure Philippi was not 
an exception, manifested their attachment to Paul 
by the alacrity with which they collected money 
for the poor saints of Jerusalem, although they 
were themselves in deep poverty (2 Co 8’), The 
Philippians also sent repeated personal gifts to 
Paul when he was in Thessalonica and in Corinth 
(2 Co 89, Ph 415-16); and, lastly, when he was in 
Rome their care for him again revived, and they sent 
a gift through Epaphroditus, who was instructed 
to remain in Rome and minister to the apostle 
(Ph 438), ; 

It is probable that the friendship between Paul 
and the Philippians was cemented by more fre- 
quent intercourse than we know of. Polycarp 
(Philyp. iii. 2) speaks of the ‘letters’ written by 
Paul to the Philippians ; and, although this may be 
a mere inaccuracy on the part of Polycarp, or even 
if the plur. éricrod\al may be used to denote a single 
letter (see Lightfoot, ad loc.), it is most improbable 
that Paul made no written acknowledgment of 
the repeated gifts. As Philippi lay on the Via 
Egnatia, he must have frequently received tidings 
of its Church from friends and messengers (Ac 192). 
In the year 57 [Turner, 55] Philippi had two visits 
from the apostle in person; and it was in Mace- 
donia, and almost certainly in Philippi, that he 
spent the anxious days of waiting for Titus (2 Co 
2275-6). There also he wrote, in all probability, the 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians (2 Co 21% 75 8! 92-4), 
If that was the case, Paul passed one of the most 
critical seasons in his life, when his entire life-work 
seemed in danger, among the Philippians; and at 
such seasons friendships are deepened. A second 
visit was paid to Philippi when Paul kept the 
Paschal feast with his converts before leaving for 
Jerusalem; and the language in Acts suggests 
that it was with difficulty that he tore himself 
away from them (Ac 20° §), 

In his Epistle, Paul expresses a hope that he 
would again visit the Philippians after his release 
from his Roman captivity (Ph 2%). Whether this 
hope was fulfilled we cannot say. If he was re- 
leased,—as seems more probable,—and the Pastoral 
Epistles are to be accepted as a genuine record of his 
subsequent labours, he certainly paid one visit to 
Philippi after his release (1 Ti 1), and probably 
more than one. 

ii. THE TIME, PLACE, AND CIRCUMSTANCES OF 
WRITING.—When St. Paul wrote the Epistle to 
the yheae pne e was a prisoner (Ph 17: 18: 14. 17), 
and the place of his captivity was almost certainly 
Rome. e sends greetings from those of Cresar’s 
household (47). A large and active Christian 
Church is in his neighbourhood, of whose doings 
he is fully cognizant (1'*!”). A number of friends, 
old and new, are beside him, and appear to have 
free access to him (47:22); he sends letters and 
messengers to distant Churches, and messengers 
come from other lands to visit him (4!8), All 
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this is in harmony with his Roman life as de- 
scribed in Acts (28%): it is improbable that he 
enjoyed the same liberty in Ceesarea, where, more- 
over, as far as we know, there was no Christian 
Church. One expression only in the Epistle 
suggests Czesarea. In 1% the apostle writes that 
his bonds had become manifest in Christ év dw 
T® mparwply. When in Cxsarea, Paul was con- 
fined in the praetorium of Herod (Ac 23%), Usage 
forbids us to understand pretoriwm as the imperial 
palace on the Palatine; nor does it seem to have 
been used (as is held by Ellicott, Meyer, etc.) as 
a name for the barracks of the imperial guard (see 
Lightfoot, Philip. p. 99). It is a designation, how- 
ever, frequently given by Latin writers (e.g. Tac. 
Hist. ii. 11) and by Josephus (Ané. XIX. iil. 1) to 
the pretorian or imperial guard; and in this 
sense most modern commentators understand it 
here. Mommsen (Berlin. Akadem. Sitzungsberichte, 
1895, p. 495 ff.), who is followed by Ramsay (S¢. 
Paul the Traveller, p. 357), maintains that it is here 
a name for the supreme imperial court, before which 
Paul appeared. This explanation relieves Paul’s 
words of that note of exaggeration which they con- 
tain according to the former interpretation ; for it is 
not possible that the knowledge of Paul as a bonds- 
man of Christ should have pervaded the ranks of 
the immense imperial guard. See, further, art. 
PRATORIUM. 

If Paul wrote the Epistle in Rome, it was written 
between 62 and 64 [Turner, 59 and 61]; or if Har- 
nack’s chronology be adopted, between 57 and 59. 
The probability is that it is the last of the Epistles 
of the captivity, and that it belongs to its closing 
period. (Bleek, Lightfoot, Sanday, Hort,et¢ al. would 
place it first among the Epistles of the captivity; the 
view advocated in this art. is that of Zahn, Gwynn, 
Ramsay, e¢ al.). A good deal had happened in 
Rome since Paul’sarrival. If we accept Mommsen’s 
view (see above), he had already appeared before 
his judges; and he was looking forward to a 
speedy settlement of his case (2%). The assump- 
tion of Zahn (Hinl. in d. NT), that when the apostle 
wrote, the period of libera custodia had ended, and 
that he was in strict durance, rests upon a slender 
foundation, and is hardly consistent with the free 
intercourse with his friends implied in 2”. 

St. Paul’s Roman life, as mirrored in the Epistle 
to the Philippians, presents that blending of joy 
and sorrow, of unexpected triumphs and battled 
hopes so familiar to the reader of the Book of Acts 
and of the Pauline Epistles. For years he had 
longed to see Rome that he might preach the gospel 
in that great gathering-place of the nations, and 
communicate some spiritual gift to the Church of 
the metropolis of the world. He entered Rome, 
however, in a guise that seemed to mock all his 
hopes of fruitful apostolic labour ; but he was able 
to assure the Philippians that the frustration was 
only in appearance ; for his bonds in Christ had 
become manifest in a manner which had spread 
to wide circles the knowledge of Christ (11%); and 
his presence as a captive for Christ’s sake had 
quickened evangelistic zeal within the Roman 
Church (14), But an element of personal bitter- 
ness mingled with his joy at the success of the 
preaching of the gospel. Some of the preachers 
whom his inspiring presence had sent forth to 
preach were animated by feelings of animosity 
towards himself, and preached Christ ‘of faction,’ 
hoping, as the apostle expresses it, to add afflic- 
tion to his bonds (1”). This can hardly mean 
that they hoped to increase the rigour of his cap- 
tivity, for if they had irritated the authorities by 
their preaching, they would themselves have been 
the first sufferers ; they rather wished to make 
him feel more acutely the limitations of his cap- 
tive condition as compared with the unfettered 
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freedom enjoyed by his rivals. It is the opinion 
of some critics (¢.g. E. Haupt) that the cause 
of the hostility of those preachers was simply 
jealousy of the masterful alien who had become 
the leader of the Christian community in Rome. 
Had they been Judaizers, it is urged, Paul could 
not have rejoiced in their preaching, after his 
emphatic condemnation of different gospels in the 
Ep. to the Galatians (1° 5?). It is true that there 
do not seem to have been in Rome, when Paul 
wrote to the Romans, Judaizers of the extreme 
Galatian type. The Roman Church appears to have 
contained a majority of Gentile Christians, but 
there must have been in it a considerable minority 
of Jewish Christians, some of whom were anxious 
to preserve certain Jewish rites and customs. These 
may have taken alarm at the immense accession 
to the strength of the other party by the arrival 
in their midst of the great representative of anti- 
legal Christianity. It seems therefore not improb- 
able, and it is certainly more charitable to assume 
it, that those who preached Christ ‘of faction’ 
were under the influence of a more respectable 
motive than personal jealousy of the apostle. St. 
Paul might rejoice in their preaching, because 
through it men heard of Christ who would other- 
wise not have heard the gospel at all. It was 
otherwise when, as in the case of the Galatian 
Judaizers, an attempt was made to substitute a 
gospel trammelled by legal conditions for the free 
gospel of the grace of God, which the Galatians 
had already received. 

During his Roman captivity St. Paul was solaced 
by the society of a number of friends. Timothy, 
Luke, Epaphroditus, Aristarchus, Epaphras, Tychi- 
cus, John Mark, Demas, Jesus Justus, and Onesi- 
mus [see separate articles on these names] were all 
more or less frequent visitors in the hired house 
(ulcOwua, Ac 28°) in Rome, and not improbabl 
often lodged under its roof. To aman like Paul, 
who possessed a genius for friendship, the pre- 
sence of his friends must have been a source of 
unfailing joy and comfort ; and he owed to their 
ministrations not only the personal comfort which 
he enjoyed, but his opportunities of missionary 
effort in Rome and elsewhere; for he frequently 
sent them out on apostolic missions. But one ex- 
pression in the Ep. to the Philippians shows that 
the element of disappointment was not altogether 
absent even when he was in the society of his 
chosen friends, and that they did not always come 
up to the apostle’s high standard of self-forgetful- 
ness in the service of Christ. He writes (2 29), 
‘TI hope in the Lord Jesus to send Timothy shortly. 
For I have no man likeminded who will care 
genuinely for your state. For they all seek their 
own, not the things of Jesus Christ.’ It has been 
said that if these words are to be taken seriously, 
they show that Paul, like Luther in his old age, 
fell into a mood of morose complaining, which 
nade him unjust towards his fellow-workers. But 
we need not apply them to all the friends of whom 
mention has been made above, only to those, and 
perhaps few, who happened to be present with him 
at the time he was writing ; some of these appear 
to have pleaded private business, and to have ex- 
cited Paul’s easily roused indignation by their 
apparent indifference to a mission which was dear 
to his heart. ‘‘‘ All,”’ writes Jiilicher (Lind. in d. 
NT), ‘is without doubt hyperbolical. Paul was a 
man ; and he had a right to give expression in his 
letters to his passing moods.’ 

It is generally supposed that Epaphroditus was 
the bearer of the letter to Philippi, and that he 
was also the amanuensis. Lightfoot’s judgment 
is that ‘on the whole it seems most probable’ 
that 43 is an appeal to Epaphroditus, who was by 
Paul’s side and writing down his words, to use 
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his best endeavour to heal the grievous quarrel 
between Euodia and Syntyche. Others consider 
this unnatural, and prefer to take Zvvfvyos as a 
proper name, and to explain yvjo.s as ‘truly 
called.’ The return of Epaphroditus and the fit- 
ness of sending thanks for the gifts received, 
through the person who had brought them, was 
probably the immediate occasion of the Epistle. 

iii, THE CONTENTS OF THE EPISTLE. — The 
Epistle begins in St. Paul’s usual manner, with 
this exception, that the bishops and deacons are 
singled out for special greeting (17). The apostle 
goes on to say that the remembrance of the Philip- 
pians always awakens in his heart thankfulness to 
God, and that his prayers for them are accom- 
panied with joy, because of their fellowship in the 
furtherance of the gospel from the day they first 
heard it (vv.2°8). A prayer follows, that their love 
may abound more and more, and that it may be 
accompanied with knowledge and discernment so 
that they shall be able to prove things that differ, 
and be found free of offence unto the day of Christ 
Gaveee): 

The apostle then turns to his own affairs, which 
are likewise those of the gospel. His captivity, 
instead of proving a calamity to the cause of 
Christ, as might have been feared, had contributed 
to the spread of the glad tidings, his bonds having 
become manifest in Christ throughout the whole 

retorium and to the rest. His captivity had 
ikewise emboldened many brethren to speak the 
word of God without fear; and although some of 
the preachers had been animated by unworthy 
feelings towards himself, he was able to re- 
joice that they had proclaimed Christ. For him- 
self, he cherished the confident expectation and 
hope that Christ would be magnified in him, 
whether by his life or by his death. Death was 
to him a more attractive prospect than life, for 
after death he should be with Christ; but his life 
was more needful for the Philippians and his other 
converts, and he felt confident that he would be 
spared for their sakes. Only one thing could 
damp the joyful confidence of the apostle, evil 
tidings of his converts, and he therefore exhorts 
them to live in a manner worthy of the gospel, 
and not to be intimidated by adversaries (vv.!2-*). 

An appeal to the Philippians follows, to fulfil 
the apostle’s joy by living lives of brotherly love. 
They are warned to shun the spirit of faction 
and vainglory, and to cultivate lowliness of mind. 
In their Lord Christ, who exchanged the form of 
God for the form of a servant (Bruce, Humil. of 
Christ, p. 28; see Gifford, Incarnation, p. 22 ff, 
and below, iv. n. 2), they had before them an ex- 
ample of lowliness of mind, and in His subsequent 
exaltation, a proof of God’s approval of the lowly 
mind (2!-}4), 

The apostle then repeats certain warnings al- 
ready given against disputings and murmurings, 
and entreats the Philippians to live as children of 
God. His absence ought to act as an additional 
incentive to more strenuous efforts on their part 
to work out their own salvation with fear and 
trembling (vy.??"45), 

The apostle intimates his intention to send 
Timothy to visit Philippi, that he may comfort 
them, and bring tidings of them to himself. 
Timothy is one who will truly care for their wel- 
fare ; and such men were at the time rare among 
the apostle’s companions, for they all seek their 
own, not the things of Jesus Christ. The apostle 
explains that he has sent back Epaphroditus whom 
the Philippians had sent to minister to him, be- 
cause Epaphroditus, after a dangerous illness, had 
been seized with a longing for his home. He had, 
howeyer, done noble service to the apostle, and 
deserved the best reception from his fellow-Chris- 
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tians in Philippi on his home-coming. The pas- 
sage ends with the words, ‘ Finally, my brethren, 
rejoice in the Lord’ (2!°-3}). 

The last words of the former paragraph seemed 
to indicate that the apostle was about to close 
his letter. But a new paragraph begins with 3, 
in which he goes on to state that he does not 
hesitate to repeat warnings formerly given, as he 
knows that they are a means of safety for his con- 
verts. An impassioned invective follows against 
the ‘dogs’ of the concision who were always bark- 
ing at him. Their worship, which they were so 
eager to introduce among all Christians, was a 
worship in the flesh, and not by the Spirit of God. 
Paul had himself possessed, in all their fulness, the 
fleshly privileges of which the Judaizers boasted, 
and had renounced them that he might gain 
Christ in their stead, and experience the power 
of His resurrection, and that fellowship in Christ’s 
sufferings through which lies the path to a joyful 
resurrection. The apostle adds that he is aware 
that his own apprehension of the blessings of the 
Christian calling is as yet incomplete, but he de- 
scribes himself as one who is forgetting the things 
that are behind, and stretching forward to the 
things which are before. A warning reference 
follows to some who are spoken of as the enemies 
of the cross of Christ, not apparently because 
of their opposition to the gospel, but because of 
their worldly and licentious, lives. These men 
mind earthly things; but the citizenship of the 
Christian is in heaven. The passage concludes 
with a general exhortation to Christian steadfast- 
ness (315-41), An entreaty follows to two women, 
Euodia and Syntyche, who had been formerly 
fellow-labourers with Paul, to be of one mind in 
the Lord; and an unnamed true yoke-fellow (or 
perhaps [see above] a friend named Synzygus) is 
exhorted to labour to bring about the desired 
reconciliation. All are exhorted to rejoice in the 
Lord, and to show by their gentle and forbearing 
behaviour towards all men that they believed their 
Lord to be at hand. Their needs should be laid 
before the Lord in prayer, and the peace of God— 
a better defence than all the devices of men— 
would stand sentinel over their hearts and thoughts. 
After another ‘finally,’ a passage follows which 
seems to breathe the spirit of the philosophic 
moralist rather than of the Christian apostle. Let 
them open their minds and hearts to the con- 
templation of all true and beautiful thoughts, of 
all fair deeds wherever they are to be seen (42°). 

St. Paul then gives thanks for the gift the 
Philippians had sent through Epaphroditus, which 
he valued because of the spirit of which it was 
the manifestation, rather than for itself, for he 
was notin need. The Epistle closes with saluta- 
tions and the Pauline benediction (vv. !0-e4), 

iv. THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE EPISTLE.— 
In the Ep. to the Philippians and in the Second Ep. 
to the Corinthians, St. Paul’s personal character 
is more clearly revealed than in any of his other 
writings. But the two Epistles disclose different 
sides of his character. In 2 Co he is writing to 
adversaries and to lukewarm or suspicious friends, 
and we mark how acutely he felt personal slights 
and unworthy accusations. He pleads his own 
merits and services in a manner which shows that 
self-esteem was by no means dead within him, and 
he verges on what appears to the modern reader 
boastfulness. In writing to the Philippians, he is 
addressing some of the most trusted friends he had 
in the world. This trust in his readers gives a 
pleasing sense of repose to the Epistle. It accounts 
for the epistolary undress of the language, for the 
want of plan, for the repetitions, and for the 
obvious reluctance to leave off. There were some 
things amiss even in Philippi, and Paul had to 
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administer certain reproofs, but he is less fearful 
than on other occasions, having a full conviction 
that God would perfect His good work among them, 
and reveal His will to them in those matters which 
were as yet obscure to them. Chapter 3 forms an 
exception to the general restfulness of tone observ- 
able in the Epistle (see Note 3 below). Critics, 
however, have discovered that there existed a sore- 
ness in the mind of the Philippians about Paul’s 
reception of their pecuniary gifts. Zahn (Kini. in 
d. NT) maintains that they had written a remon- 
strance to him complaining that he had not suitabl 
acknowledged it. Another critic (Holsten) finds in 
St. Paul’s words 42"!9 ‘thankless thanks.’ A third 
(E. Haupt), however, regards his acknowledgment 
as a veritable masterpiece of delicate and con- 
siderate courtesy. The practice of lauding the 
courtesy ot the apostle has been somewhat over- 
done. St. Paul could be very courteous, but his 
courtesy was always kept in strict subordination 
to his duties as a counsellor and as a reprover. 
To say not only that he did not desire, but that 
he did not require the gift, was not precisely 
the courtesy of the courtier; and was likely 
enough to bring a shade of disappointment to the 
countenances of the poor people who had sent it. 
But the apostle evidently recognized that they 
were in some danger of exaggerating the value of 
the money gift. He said, therefore, with all plain- 
ness of speech, that to him its value consisted 
solely in the evidence it gave of their personal 
affection, and of their willingness to make sacri- 
fices for the cause of God. 


Norn 1.—Ph 11 oby éxiozdrois xu} diexévois. This is the first 
(unless we take into account the words attributed to Paul in 
Ac 2028) mention in the NT of bishops. Its presence in a 
letter purporting to be written by St. Paul has excited sus- 
picion of the genuineness of the letter, as the episcopal office 
(at least in its monarchical form) is generally admitted to 
have originated at a later period. It is very doubtful, how- 
ever, if St. Paul here refers to the holders of a definite ecclesi- 
astical office. When writing to the Thessalonians, he spoke 
of their leaders as of xposrrcéevos (1 Th 512), In the Ep. to the 
Ephesians those exercising episcopal functions are named sorpeé ves 
zu) dideorvr201 (Eph 411). In the Ep. to the Hebrews they are 
termed “yovneves (He 1817). The apostle here names those 
‘bishops’ who were elsewhere called by other names, but who 
exercised the same functions. Whether this was the first occa- 
sion on which the word was uttered in the Christian Church, we 
cannot say ; probably it had been already given by Paul or by 
others to Philippian Church rulers; but it was a name, once 
given, that was likely soon to supersede all others on the prin- 
ciple of the survival of the fittest. It was well known and 
understood by Greeks; and not less so by the Jews, for it is 
common in the Septuagint ; and it expresses by a single word at 
once the dignity and the duties of the rulers of the Church. 

E. Haupt suggests that the bishops and deacons are here 
selected for special greeting because they had taken a leading 
part in arranging for and collecting the gift sent by Epaphro- 
ditus. With regard to the two classes of persons named, Haupt 
writes: ‘It is possible that there is no reference here to the 
offices. In 1 Th 512 the same persons are certainly designated 
by the expressions of zoridvres and of rpucré eves; and it is atleast 
probable that the same is the case with regard to the zoméves 
and dideczere of Eph 441. Clement (1 #p. xlii. 5) ascribes 
presidency to ix/cxzora and diézovo: alike. It is, therefore, pos- 
sible that here txiczora: and diexaves are to be understood as 
applying to the same persons; and that here as in the other 
Pauline Epistles, there was as yet no fixed terminology for the 
office of president’ (Die Gefangenschaftsbriefe, p. 3). See, 
further, on the subject of this note, Hort, Heclesia, 111f. 

Nore 2.—Ph 25-11. This passage has been pressed into the 
service of speculative theology, and many attempts have been 
made to extract from it an apostolic doctrine of the relations of 
the Divine and human natures of our Lord. It is very doubtful, 
however, if the apostle had any intention of formulating, or 
even of hinting at the meaning which his words are supposed 
to bear. In v.4he had uttered a warning against factiousness 
and vain glory, and a counsel follows to cultivate lowliness of 
mind. Of this voluntary choice of lowliness, Christ was their 
great example, for He had exchanged His heavenly glory for 
the life of humanity,—for a life which ended in a death of 
shame. 

According to some commentators the words és ty opon Oeov 
rapyov ox aprayiwoy hyiouro to sivas icw Yew refer to the 
lowliness of spirit exhibited by the Son during His pre-existent 
life. Although in the form of God, He did not ambitiously 
snatch at equality with the Father. If this be the meaning, 
it is a thought strangely foreign to the ordinary thought 
of St. Paul to hint even at a possible rivalry between the 


Father and the Son. Nor do the words force us to adopt 
this interpretation. The word pop¢4 as distinguished from 
cxnue denotes that which is essential to the subject, that 
which properly belongs to its nature; and the words 7é ¢vas 
ice Oem need not express a different, but the same idea. 
Christ being in the form of God, therefore possessed equality 
with God. The only word which creates difficulty is épruy.uos, 
which, according to its termination, signifies ‘a snatching,’ not 
‘the thing snatched.’ But substantives in -“os are frequently 
used to describe the concrete thing (¢.g. xsipucués, ropirpyds, 
decpeos). ‘Apxayjos occurs only once in classical writers in a 
passage in Plutarch (Mor. p. 12 A). So we cannot say with 
certainty whether or not it was ever employed in the passive 
sense. It was certainly so used by the Greek Fathers, who were 
writing in their native tongue. Ina number of passages the 
Fathers employ the expression &pray.jwoy rs roseir0ous AS SyHOnym- 
ous with the more ordinary expression wprauyud ci rosicbos. If 
we may so translate apruyyes here, the meaning is that Christ 
did not regard the equality with God which He possessed, as 
a prize to be eagerly grasped and retained, but of His own will 
surrendered it for the condition of lowliness. The verb zevody 
(Ro 414, 1Co 117 915) refers to this surrender by Christ of 
His heavenly glory and dignity, and the manner of surrender 
is explained in the expression that follows—jop¢7y dodo AxBav. 
To answer the questions of speculative theology as to the exact 
relation which continued to exist between the ‘two natures’ 
of Christ, was entirely foreign to the purpose of St. Paul’s 
exhortation. ‘It contains,’ writes Zahn (Hinl. in d. NT), 
‘hardly more dogmatical teaching than the sentence in 2 Co 89.’ 

Note 3.—Ph 31b-20, This passage does not harmonize either 
in substance or in tone, with the rest of the Epistle. It almost 
looks as if it had been torn out of its connexion in the Ep. 
to the Galatians, or in the 2nd Ep. to the Corinthians. It 
has certainly more kinship with those Epistles than with the 
Epistle in which it stands. It consists of a passionate invective 
against the Judaizers, reminding us of Galatians, followed by a 
vindication of St. Paul’s own position as the possessor of all the 
privileges of which the Judaizers were fond of boasting. 

It is extremely difficult to discover a fitting connexion be- 
tween it and the preceding paragraph, which concludes with 
the words, ‘ Finally, my brethren, rejoice in the Lord.’ Some 
commentators (e.g. Bengel, B. Weiss, Kl6pper) have seen a link of 
connexion in the circumstance that Christian joy was obscured by 
the practice of Judaic rites which diverted the gaze from Christ : 
‘Gaudium spirituale optimam affert certitudinem contra errores, 
Judaicos presertim’ (Bengel). But a connexion so delicately 
hinted, when the Judaizers were in question, is unlike St. Paul. 
Lightfoot gives up the attempt to establish an inner connexion of 
the passage with what goes before. He conjectures that the 
apostle was interrupted when writing the letter. In the inter- 
val something occurred in Rome which reminded him of the 
restless propagandism of the Judaizing missionaries. ‘ What if 
they should interfere at Philippi as they were doing at Rome, 
and tamper with the faith and loyalty of his converts? With 
this thought weighing upon his spirit he resumes his letter.’ 
But a device of this character rather suggests the interpreter in 
despair. We prefer the explanation of E. Haupt, who remarks 
that the fragmentary character of Paul’s closing exhortations 
makes it unnecessary to look for a connexion with the foregoing 
passage, if a possible danger to the Philippians from the Juda- 
izers was present to his mind. That he is speaking of the 
Judaizers sufficiently explains the sudden change of tone to 
severity and solemn warning ; for the mention of those plotters 
against the peace of his Churches always excited the indigna- 
tion of the apostle. It also accounts for the introduction of 
the vindication of his own ancestral privileges as a Hebrew of 
the Hebrews, and as one who had always been found blameless 
as touching the righteousness which is of the law; for the 
apostle was aware that it was the invariable practice of the 
Judaizers to indulge in detraction of himself, whom they re- 
garded as the chief obstacle to their designs upon the freedom 
of the Church. 


vy. THE GENUINENESS AND INTEGRITY OF THE 
EPISTLE.—The genuineness of Philippians was de- 
nied by Baur and his scholars Schwegler, Volkmar, 
etc., and by Hitzig. The mention of bishops and 
deacons in the greeting betrayed, they main- 
tained, a later date than the lifetime of St. Paul. 
They found in it, moreover, evident traces of the 
Gnosticism of the 2nd century. Its teaching regard- 
ing the Kenosis of Christ (2°) was a reflexion of 
the Valentinian myth of the fall of Sophia from 
the Pleroma to the Kenoma. In 2° they found 
the Gnostic Docetic teaching about the body of 
Christ ; and in 2!° Marcion’s doctrine of a Descensus 
ad Inferos. In Clement, who is mentioned in 4%, 
they perceived a reference to the Clement of the 
Clementine Romances. The design of the Epistle, 
according to Baur, was to repel Ebionite assaults, 
and to promote unity between the two sections of 
the Church. The views of Baur with regard to 
this Epistle possess at present only a historical 
interest. The Epistle to the Philippians is accepted, 
if not by all, at least by a great majority of NT 
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eritics. Many who reject Ephesians and are 
doubtful of Colossians (e.g. Jiilicher, Hilgenfeld, 
Pfleiderer, Lipsius), accept Philippians as the 
genuine work of the apostle. Holsten in his latest 
work (Paulinische Theologie, 1898), although he 
continued to place it among the Epistles wrongly 
ascribed to Paul, admitted that its teaching is wholly 
Pauline. A theory was broached recently by Voelter 
(ThT, 1892) that the Epistle is in part the work of 
Paul, in part by another hand. The genuine parts 
are, according to Voelter, 11-7 12-14, 18-26 917-29 410-21.-28, 
The remaining parts are not genuine. Spitta (Zur 
Geschichte u. Lit. d. Urchristenthums, 1893) also 
denies the integrity of the Epistle. C. Clemen 
(Die Einheit d. paulin. Briefe, 1894), while rejecting 
the theory of Voelter and defending the genuineness 
of the whole of the Epistle, maintains that it consists 
of two letters of the apostle, written at different 
times, and made into one by an editor. 219-4 37-48 
48-® he holds to belong to the second letter. The 
expression of Polycarp, that Paul wrote ‘letters’ 
to the Philippians, is relied upon as giving a certain 
traditional authority to this theory. Did the 
portions which are considered as belonging to 
different letters follow one another consecutively, 
the theory might deserve some consideration ; for 
two letters by the same author might easily have 
got fastened together, and would in time have been 
regarded as one letter. But it is hard to see what 
motives could have induced an editor to transform 
two connected letters into a document of artificial 
piecework. Chapter 3 alone gives some colour to 
the idea that foreign matter may have found its 
way into the Epistle, but is not sufficient to lead 
us to accept Clemen’s theory. 
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PHILISTIA.—See next article, and PALESTINE. 


PHILISTINES (07795, in Am 97 and 1Ch 14! 
[Kethibh] ovnvds; LXX Sudorelu in the Hexa- 
teuch, and dddbdpudor elsewhere ; in Josephus and 
other Greek writers ®udorivo. or Tadacorivor).— 
‘ Philistines’ is the gentilic plural of nvds, in AV 
‘Palestina,’ ‘Palestine,’ ‘the Philistines,’ but 
in RV always ‘Philistia’; in Assyr. ‘ Palastu,’ 
‘ Pilistw’; in Gr. Iladatorlyn, but in LXX always 
transmuted into the word for ‘ Philistines’ (Ex 
15, Is 14-31, Ps 608 837 874 108°, Jl 34). ‘The 
Hebrew name as well as the Greek has been 
explained, though with very doubtful warrant, 
as by derivation denoting ‘ immigrants.’ 

1. The Name.—It is probably Semitic. It hasa 
peculiar grammatical use. The Hebrew has two 
usual ways of designating a people as such. One 
way is by the use of the primitive noun without 
modification, just as proper names of persons are 
used. For example, ‘Asshur,’ ‘ Assyrian,’ ‘the 
Assyrian,’ ‘the Assyrians’ are in Hebrew all alike 
Asshur, this noun denoting either the founder, 
the country, the nation, or the people, and in 
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each meaning used in the masculine singular, and 
without the article. But no such use is ever made 
of any primitive from which Pélishtim might be 
derived. The other way is by the use of the 
gentilic adjective in the masculine singular, with 
the article. We have, for example, ‘the Moabite, 
‘the Jebusite,’ ‘the Ekronite,’ ‘the Gittite,’ in 
the singular, alike for an individual and for the 
people as a whole, though the English versions 
pluralize words of this class when they denote 
peoples. In contrast with this, the word Péishti 
is used in the singular only of individuals, the 
instances being Goliath (1S 178° and often) and 
the Philistine of 2 S 2127, and is always plural 
when it denotes the Philistine people. Further, 
it is regularly used without the article, though 
there are some exceptions, e.g. Jos 137,18 47 78 
137 1751f, 2S 519 9112 (Keth.), 1 Ch 11, 2 Ch 21%, 
These facts differentiate this name, in a very 
marked way, from most other biblical names of 
peoples. 

This differentiation becomes the more marked 
when we note that it serves to affiliate the Philis- 
tine name in certain directions, as well as to sever 
itin other directions. Perhaps the name Caphtorim 
and the six other unusual names mentioned 
with Pélishtim in Gn 10%-4 follow completely 
the same usage, though the number of instances 
is too small to be decisive. The word Réphaim, 
when used as a gentilic name, follows the 
same usage; and the other proper names of the 
giant pon follow it in that they are used in 
the plural (see GIANT, etc.). The name "xs, 
denoting the Egyptian people, is plural except 
in Ezr 91. The words wiz, ‘Ethiopian,’ °2%, 
‘ Lybian,’ ¥2, ‘ Chaldean,’ denoting peoples, are 
always plural, and are regularly definite without 
the article. All this is certainly significant of 
facts in Philistine history. Whether the facts 
thus signified are recoverable is another question. 

2. Characteristics of the Philistines in the times 
when they are best known.—The usage attending 
the name is not more remarkable than are many 
of the facts concerning the Philistines themselves, 
as they appear in the OT. 

Their territory extended ‘from the Shihor* 
which is before Egypt, even unto the border of 
Ekron northward’ (Jos 1373). Its eastern limit 
was at Beth-shemesh (18 638). It included pos- 
sibly 2000 square miles of land, much of it re- 
markably fertile. Within this territory there 
were, according to the biblical writers, in the 
times when the Philistines were prominent, four 
kinds of inhabitants. First, there were the 
Philistines proper. Second, there were remnants 
of the Anakim and the Avvim in Gaza, Gath, 
Ashdod, ete. (Jos 11 13%, Dt 2”). These were 
politically Philistine, as the Anakim at Hebron 
were politically Amorite. Third, the accounts 
of the conquest under Joshua and of the subse- 
quent events seem to imply that there were 
Canaanites living among the Philistines, some of 
whom were conquered and superseded by Israel 
(see 3 below). Fourth, some of the southern 
Geshurites (Jos 137, 1S 278), and perhaps other 
like tribes, lived within the Philistine territory, 
near the Egyptian border. It is noteworthy that 
the Philistines seem to have confined themselves 
to their own narrow region, even when for decade 
after decade they held dominion over the wider 
territories of Israel. It is recorded as an excep- 
tional fact that, after the overthrow of Saul at 
Gilboa, some of them became resident among 
the Israelites in the regions beyond Jezreel and 
Jordan (1 S 317, 1 Ch 107). 

The Philistines were proficient in agriculture 

* That is, either an arm of the Nile (Dillm.) or the Wddy el- 
‘Arish, ‘river (903) of Egypt.’ 
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(Jg 15**, 1S 6, 2K 8%ete.). They were skilful 
in architecture, in sculpture, in the working of 
iron and of the precious metals, and in other 
arts (¢.g. Jg 16-8, 1 § 5. 131% 2° 17> Sete.). Ata 
relatively early date they seem to have had 
monetary usages peculiar to themselves, witness 
the ‘eleven hundred of silver’ (Jg 16°38; cf. 
17"). In fine, they are presented to us as re- 
latively a wealthy and highly civilized people. 
So far as appears, it was only in later times that 
they engaged largely in commerce and maritime 
pursuits. 

Politically, they had five principal centres, the 
cities of Ashdod, Gaza, Ashkelon, Gath, and 
Ekron (wh. see, severally, and see also 1 S 6", 
Jos 13°, Zeph 2*7 etc.). It has been inferred that 
Ashdod possessed a right of hegemony over the 
others; but the order of mention differs in dif- 
ferent places; and, judging by the history, the 
claim of Gath to the hegemony is much stronger 
than that of Ashdod. Besides the five, the Philis- 
tines had many other cities, the following (which 
see) being familiar examples: Gerar, Gezer, 
Timnah, Ziklag, Gob, Gibbethon, Jabneh (2 Ch 
26°) ; and many of them dwelt in unwalled towns 
(1S 6%, Dt 2%); but the five principal centres 
representatively included them all (1 S 638). 

Their political organization was unique. The 
people of each centre are currently spoken of in 
the ordinary way in which other nationalities are 
mentioned, as ‘the Ashdodite,’ ‘ the Ashkelonite,’ 
etc. Butthe centres themselves and their political 
heads are alike designated by the altogether pecu- 
liar word 0°39, sérdnim, tr. ‘lords’ in AV and RV 
(Jos 13°, Jg 16° etc.). This word is used only in 
the plural. It is doubtless the native term, and 
has no near cognates in the Hebrew, save that a 
word of the same spelling is used (1 K 7%) of some 
accessory to the wheels of the laver-bases of 
Solomon’s temple. Here the RV, following Vulg. 
and many lexicons, tr. by ‘axles,’ though the 
word is different from the one rendered ‘axle- 
trees’ in the same context. Half a dozen op- 
posing derivations have been conjectured for 
séranim, none of them more plausible than the 
natural suggestion that these five cities and their 
chiefs were regarded as the centres or representa- 
tives of national power ; or that seren is the Greek 
TUPAYVOS. 

The sérdnim, ‘lords,’ are distinguished from the 
sarim, ony, ‘captains’ (1 8 18° 292°, where AV 
and RV misleadingly translate ‘princes’ instead 
of ‘captains’). The former are the depositaries 
of national authority, and the latter the men in 
actual military command. In particular cases, 
both offices may or nay have been combined 
in one person. The LXX prevailingly tr. seren 
by carpdrns or carpamia, ‘satrap’ or ‘satrapy,’ 
and sar by orparnyés, ‘captain,’ but sometimes 
interchange the two, and sometimes tr. séranim 
by dpxovres, ‘rulers.’ 

The functions of the sérdnim were both civil and 
military. We have no account of any one seren 
acting by himself, but only of acts in which the 
whole body of séranim participated. The accounts 
speak sometimes of the ‘armies’ and sometimes of 
the ‘army’ of the Philistines (1 S 23% 28! 29). 
Apparently each of the five centres had its inde- 
pendent force, but all were combined, in time of 
war, under one command. Jn David’s time Gath 
was especially prominent, and perhaps held the 
hegemony (1 Ch 20°, RV of 28 8; cf. 1 Ch 183). 
King Achish of Gath may have been the Philistine 
commander-in-chief, though the narrative does not 
explicitly say so (1S 29). 

We have no information as to whether the office 
of seren was hereditary or elective or perpetuated 
in some other way, nor as to the relation between 
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this office and that of king. None of the Philistine 
kings who are mentioned reigned over all Philistia 
(Gn 20? 261-8, Jer 25°, Zec 9°) ; they were all local. 
We are not told whether the sérdnim existed from 
the earliest times, or whether they continued to 
exist after the conquest by David. But in the one 
instance we have of a Philistine king in relations 
with the séranim, the instance of Achish (1S 28. 29), 
the king is compelled to submit to the séranim. 
Achish may himself have been seren of Gath, as 

well as king of Gath. 

The religion of the Philistines was in some 
respects unique (see DAGON and BAAL-ZEBUB). 
They were a very religious people. Their priests 
and diviners (15 6?) had great influence. Their 
cloud-observing (?) soothsayers (Is 2°) were famous. 
Their being an uncircumcised people is much 
emphasized in the biblical records (Jg 14? 158, 1S 
146 1726: 36 ole 2 S ie Jer 925. Bay. 

They were distinguished especially for military 
prowess. Pretty full details of their system might 
be gathered from various parts of the Bible, in- 
cluding mention of their archers, their equipment 
for heavy armed infantry, their organization into 
hundreds and thousands, ete. (1S 31%, 1 Ch 10°, 
18 292), The accounts make the impression that 
they usually fought as infantry, though chariots 
and cavalry are mentioned (1S 13°, 2S 15 and 
perhaps Jg 1%), We have descriptions of their 
savage treatment of the bodies of their fallen 
enemies (1 8 31, 1 Ch 10), and of the honours with 
which their women welcomed their warriors re- 
turning from victory. But more significant than 
all matters of detail is the fact that this little | 
nation, with its few hundred square miles of terri- 
tory, was able again and again to conquer Israel, 
and to hold Israel in subjection for generations. 

In their military operations they seem to have 
pursued a very definite policy. In the earlier 
stages of any movement of conquest they prac- 
tised effective and systematic pillage, as, for 
instance, in the case of Keilah (1 8 23'), or earlier, 
after their first great defeat of Saul (1 S 1317-18), 
The indications are, however, that the Israelites 
increased in population and wealth during the 
long periods of Philistine oppression, provided they 
were submissive. From this we may infer that it 
was the policy of the conquerors, whenever resist- 
ance ceased, to abstain from pillage, doubtless 
exacting tribute instead, and finding it for their 
own interest to have the tributary people as pros- 
perous as possible. 

To secure submission, the Philistines practised 
the disarmament of the subjected people. We have 
an instance in the time of Saul (18 131%), and 
what seems to be an allusion to an earlier instance 
of the time of Shamgar (Jg 3°! 58), According to 
the LXX in the first of these passages, the Philis- 
tines used this as a method of exacting tribute, 
suppressing the working of metals in Israel, and 
then compelling the Israelites to pay an exorbitant 
price for their tools. 

It was the Philistine policy to prevent the exist- 
ence of a united Israel. As long as David is king 
of Judah, and has a rival king farther north, they 
seem to be content. When Israel is divided, the 
Philistine supremacy is not imperilled. But when 
it is proposed that David reign over all the twelve 
tribes, the Philistine armies march at once (2S 5%”). 
A similar situation had arisen previously, when 
Samuel became judge (1 8 7’). 

Presumably, the Philistines did not achieve all 
their successes single-handed. It is a familiar fact 
that in cases of Egyptian invasion, in earlier times, 
or, later, of Assyrian invasion, it was the custom 
of the multitudinous little peoples between the 
Euphrates and the Mediterranean to band to- 
nethen against the common foe. Judging by the 
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numbers of the Israelites, as mentioned in the 
Hexateuch, the invasion under Joshua was suffi- 
ciently formidable to call for similar confederations 
of the threatened peoples. As a matter of fact, 
the Bible represents the resistance made to Joshua 
and, later, to David as being of this character. 
We shall presently find evidence that in some of 
the wars of subjugation the Philistine success was 
due in part to the ability to array many allies 
against Israel. 

3. The History of the Philistines.—Beyond dis- 
pute, they were immigrants into Palestine. The 
passages presently to be cited affirm this explicitly. 
It has been thought to be implied in the etymology 
of the Hebrew name Pélishtim as well as of the 
Greek ’AA\\éguvdx. So far, the problem is easy. 
But the questions whence they migrated, and 
when and how the migrating stock was modi- 
fied in its new seats, are questions not so readily 
answered. 

The Philistine language was probably Semitic, 
although the data whence this conclusion is drawn 
are restricted. So were certain important elements 
in their religion and their civilization. This proves 
either that the Philistines were originally Semitic, 
or that they changed their language, and to some 
extent their institutions, under the infiuence of 
the Semitic region to which they came. 

We are told that they came from Caphtor, as 
Israel from Egypt, or Aram from [ir (Am 9’, Dt 
273); that they were Caphtorim (Dt 2). They 
are called ‘the remnant of the coast of Caphtor’ 
(Jer 47-5). The Caphtorim are said to be one of 
the seven nationalities begotten by Mizraim 
(Egypt), and the Philistines are said to have 
“come out’ from the locality where one or more of 
the other six were (Gn 10-14), The text has the 
adverb of place ‘from where,’ not the pronoun 
‘from whom,’ and the two expressions are not in 
Hebrew convertible. It is not said that the 
Philistines are descendants of the Casluhim and 
the others, and there is no need to transpose the 
clauses or otherwise change the text (but see Dillm. 
ad loc.). The net result from this part of the 
testimony is that the nucleus of the Philistine 
people consisted of Caphtorim, who migrated, 
within known historic times, from regions in- 
habited by Caphtorim.and kindred peoples. 

But where was Caphtor? The LXX uniformly 
either transliterate the name or make it Cappa- 
docia. Some have identified Caphtor with Cyprus. 
This finds some support in the fact that the Egyp- 
tian monuments associate the Philistines with the 
Zakkal, a people from Cyprus, and portray the 
two as scarcely distinguishable. Ebers, Halévy, 
and others have strongly held that Caphtor was a 
region in or near the Egyptian Delta. There is 
a strong recent trend toward the opinion that 
Caphtor was Crete. See CAPHTOR, CARITES, 
CHERETHITES AND PELETHITES, CRETE. 

The argument for identifying Caphtor with 
Crete connects itself closely with the phenomena 
presented by another biblical name. In two rela- 
tively late places (Zeph 2°, Ezk 25! 16) the Philis- 
tines are identified, wholly or in part, with the 
Chéréthim, whom the LXX, in these places, make 
to be the Cretans. In both passages the word 
Chéréthim is used in a punning way, effecting a 
play on words. The name does not occur else- 
where in the plural, but, in the singular, ‘the 
Cherethite’ is once mentioned (1S 30%) as living 
in or near the Philistine country, and six or seven 
times in connexion with ‘the Pelethite,’ as forming 
a part of king David’s military force (1 Ch 18%, 
25 88 15'8 207 and Keré of #, 1 K 18 44). On the 
basis of these facts it is affirmed that Cherethite is 
another and earlier name for the Philistines, that 
they were Cretans, that Pelethite is merely a 
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variant form of Philistine, and that David’s suc- 
cesses were largely due to his having Philistine 
troops. These conclusions are plausible, though 
they lack something of being sufliciently proved. 

The evidence, however, amounts to a strong 
probability in favour of the more general fact that 
the Philistines were originally Aryan pirates, 
whether from Crete or Cyprus or elsewhere, who 
forced a settlement for themselves among the 
Semites and Rephaim of the Mediterranean low- 
land, and adopted the language, and in part the 
religion and civilization, of the Semites whom they 
conquered. Of this we shall find many contirma- 
tions as we proceed to consider the evidence as to 
the date when the migration took place. _ 

Ramses II. of Egypt, contemporary, in part, 
with Joshua, says that in his eighth year he 
repulsed an invasion made by six or seven hostile 
nations. Most or all of these nations have Greek 
names. They are kin to other Greek peoples, 
settled on the African coast west of the Delta, 
who made trouble for Ramses in his fifth and 
his eleventh years, and who had previously made 
trouble for his predecessors. The invaders who 
came in his eighth year came by land and by 
sea. Those who came by land plundered the 
Syrian regions, ‘beginning with the people of 
Kheta, of Kadi (Galilee), and Carchemish, Aradus, 
and Alus,’ established a rendezvous ‘in the land 
of the Amorites,’ and were defeated by Ramses on 
the frontier between Egypt and the land of Zahi, 
that is, the region that we know as the land of the 
Philistines (Insc. in the Ramesseum at Luxor, as 
cited by Brugsch, Egypt under the Pharaohs, 
p. 329). Those who came by sea entered the 
mouths of the Nile, and were there defeated, large 
numbers of them being captured. 

Of these six or seven peoples, two are many 
times mentioned together, to the extent of being 
somewhat distinguished from the others. In the 
sculptures they closely resemble one another. 
They are, of course, Greek in features and equip- 
ment. These two are the Zakkal and the Pulu- 
sata, Pulsata, Pulista, Purusata, Purosatha, as 
the name is variously transliterated. Scholars 
seem to agree that the Zakkal came from Cyprus. 
The Pulsata have been identified with the Pelasgi, 
with the Prosodite of Cyprus, and with the 
Philistines. Some of those who believe that they 
were the Philistines hold that they came at this 
time from Crete or Cyprus, and were settled by 
Ramses, after their defeat, in the cities of 
Zahi. But it is more in accord with the whole 
of the evidence to hold that the Pulsata and the 
Zakkal had then been on this coast for some 
generations, keeping in communication with their 
kindred in the various Greek regions, and now 
making themselves leaders in the movement of the 
hordes that sought the spoils of Egypt. If the 
Pulsata of Ramses had then just come from Crete, 
he would surely have designated them by their 
Greek name, and not by a Semitic descriptive 
word. “If they had just come from Crete, it is 
difficult to account for the resemblance which the 
Egyptians found between them and the Cypriote 
Zakkal, while this is easily accounted for if the 
two had long been dwelling among Semitic neigh- 
bours on the coast. Other Greek invaders Ramses 
describes as ‘kings,’ or as ‘ peoples of the sea,’ but 
he speaks of the ‘leaders of the hostile bands’ of 
the Pulsata and the Zakkal, just as he does in the 
case of the Edomites (‘ Effigies at Medinet-abu,’ as 
cited in Brugsch, Lyypt under the Pharaohs, 
p. 332). Sayce (HHH yp. 291) cites Hommel as 
having found a mention of the Zakkal on the coast 
near Dor, in a Babylonian document (WAT iy. 34, 
No. 2, lines 2, 6) of the 15th cent. B.c. The writers 
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Philistines as well established in their country 
before the Exodus (Ex 1317 154 2381, Jos 13% 3 etc.). 
Whether they believed that the Philistines were 
in the land in the time of Abraham and Isaac is 
not so certain. They designate as Philistine both 
the land and the people of that date (Gn 21° #4 
261-8. 14. 15.18), but it is easy to understand this as a 
mere geographical use of the term, or as proleptical. 
On the other hand, however, these Philistines are 
described as a military people (Gn 21? 2676), and 
as having other resemblances to the Philistines of 
later times; and the proofs that the Philistine 
migration had not begun as early as the time of 
Abraham are not so decisive as many imagine. 

Whenever the Philistine settlements began, 
they probably began on a relatively small scale. 
The immigrants came in successive expeditions, 
and not all at once. In certain matters they 
accepted the conditions of life which they found 
on the soil. They became owners of cattle if the 
people whom they conquered were owners of cattle, 
and raisers of crops if the conquered were agricul- 
tural people. If they conquered Egyptian tribu- 
taries, they accepted the suzerainty without which 
Egypt would have forthwith expelled them. They 
seem to have accepted the Semitic names of the 
cities they conquered. At all events, Gaza, Gath, 
Ashkelon, and several other cities of the region 
were known by the names still familiar to us, as 
early as the time of Amenhotep 111. of Egypt (Tel 
el-Amarna letters). There were of them more 
men than women, and the marrying of native 
wives began at once. Their peculiar political 
organization, that of the séranim, presumably grew 
up upon the soil. From the time of Ramses UI. 
they were probably driven from the sea, isolated 
from their Greek kindred, and compelled to become 
a non-maritime people. Through these various 
changes of blood, institutions, government, and 
external relations, they became at length differ- 
entiated as a people by themselves. 

The accounts of the conquest by Joshua make 
the impression that the Philistines were then in 
their five central cities, but that there were also in 
the region several independent petty Canaanitish 
kingdoms; that Israel at that time conquered 
most of the Canaanite kingdoms, although it 
failed to permanently hold some of them (Jos 
Qe ses te ee CaO TT 523-47 2116210 etbe.).s sbubedidenot 
conquer the Philistine cities (Jos 137%), though 
Ekron, Ashdod, and Gaza are by the tenure of 
promise included in the inheritance of Judah (Jos 
15-47 13°). It is said that Judah, after Joshua’s 
death, conquered Gaza, Ashkelon, and Ekron 
(Jg 138), but that the Philistine cities were inde- 
pendent when the struggle of the conquest came 
to an end (Jg 3°). 

The biblical records signalize four periods of 
oppression of Israel by the Philistines. The first 
is that in which Shamgar was the deliverer (Jg 3%! 
104). This was in the time of the twenty years’ 
oppression by Jabin and Sisera (Jg 474 5% 7), 
Presumably, a generation or two of prosperity had 
raised Israel to a position where he was formidable 
to his neighbours, and so a coalition was formed 
against him by the Philistines and the many 
peoples of the north. The Philistine pressure 
was mainly felt by Judah and Simeon, and it 
may account for the absence of these two from 
Deborah’s roll-call of the tribes that marched 
against Jabin. We have no details of the Phil- 
istine operations, but there is a suggestion of a 
disarmament of their enemies, like that which was 
practised afterwards in the time of Saul (Jg 3° 5°).* 

The second Philistine cppression of Israel is that 
mentioned in Jg 10%7 as occurring before the 
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eighteen years of oppression by the Ammonites, 
Contrary to common opinion, the writer of this 
article holds that this was the oppression in which 
Samson distinguished himself (Jg 13-16). It began, 
apparently, before Samson’s birth (Jg 13°), while 
Tola was judge. In the time of Samson’s wild 
youth it was so thoroughly a recognized fact (144 
154) that it did not prevent relations between 
Israelite and Philistine families. It ceased when 
Samson was made judge, after the battle of Lehi 
(15'*0), During the twenty years of his public 
life, the Philistines kept on their own side of the 
border (16), even when plotting against him. 

The third Philistine oppression was the one that 
lasted through the forty years that Eli was judge 
(18 438, here regarded as corresponding to Jg 13!) 
and the twenty years that followed (1S 7%). 
After the first horrors of conquest were over, the 
Israelites seem to have prospered under the yoke, 
if we may judge of the population by the size 
of the armies (18 4 °115 154). This oppression 
ceased after Samuel became judge (1S 774). He 
defeated the Philistines in a decisive battle. He 
compelled them to surrender the cities in their 
country that belonged to Israel, that is, apparently, 
those that had formerly been Canaanite, and had 
been conquered by Israel. ‘And the Philistines 
were subdued, and they came no more into the 
coasts of Israel; and the hand of the Lord was 
against the Philistines’ as long as Samuel remained 
chief magistrate of Israel, a statement not incon- 
sistent with 10° 13% 19%, 

The fourth oppression was that of the time of 
Saul. It began when Saul had been long enough 
on the throne for his son Jonathan to have grown to 
military age (18 13%). The account says that they 
invaded Israel with an army extraordinarily large 
(1S 13°). Deal as we may with the numbers 
given, it appears that they had at that time great 
respect for the strength of Israel, and had gathered 
an immense body of allies to assist them. It 
turned out that their precaution was needless. 
Saul quarrelled with Samuel. His army melted 
away from him. With no resistance worthy of 
the name, the Philistines became masters, and 
plundered and disarmed Israel at will. Later, 
however, Israel rallied. During the remainder of 
his reign Saul waged a series of fierce battles 
with the oppressors. He perished in the battle 
of Gilboa, and the Philistine power over Israel 
became supreme (1 § 31). 

Presumably both David and his northern com- 
petitor paid tribute to Philistia during the seven 
and a half years that he reigned over Judah (28 
5°). Naturally, they interfered to prevent his 
becoming king over a united Israel. e defeated 
them in two desperate defensive campaigns (2S 
517-25), and then, in four or more aggressive expedi- 
tions (2 S 81 2115-22), reduced them to subjection. 

In consequence of the disruption of the kingdom 
after the death of Solomon, the Philistines became 
independent, but they never re-established their 
earlier glory. We hear no more of their sérdnim. 
Later, in the Assyrian times, they have a king for 
each of their cities (Zec 9°, Jer 25, and many pas- 
sages in the records of Sargon and his successors). 
In the same later times they seem to be engaged 
in commerce, dealing especially in Israelitish spoils 
and slaves (Am 1°8, JI 3*8, cf. Ob}: 1+ 9 depend- 
ing, however, on the date one assigns to Joel and 
Obadiah). Perhapsthere are signs of aGreek revival 
among them (J1 3°, and the Yavan of Sargon). 

However their institutions changed, we have 
frequent mention of the Philistines themselves. 
Among the cities fortified by Rehoboam were Gath 
and Mareshah, ete. (2 Ch 115). The Philistines 
warred with Israel for Gibbethon (1 K 15” 16}5), 
They were celebrated for their oracles (2 K 1?) and 
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their soothsayers (Is 2°). Some of them paid 
tribute to Jehoshaphat (2 Ch 17), after whose 
death they raided Judah (21)%17), Philistia was 
a refuge for fugitives when the invasions of 
Shalmaneser Il., warring with Benhadad and 
his allies, caused famine in northern Israel 
(2K 88), Hazael of Damascus captured Gath 
(2K 12)7), Ramman-nirari mI. of Assyria con- 
quered Damascus and took tribute from the 
Philistines. At this point there is a wide gap in 
the Assyrian records, When they again become 
available, the Philistines, with a multitude of 
other nations between the Euphrates and the 
Mediterranean, have become independent of the 
Assyrian, and are again being reduced to subjec- 
tion. Uzziah of Judah is especially prominent 
among the rebel kings. Later, by intrigue and by 
arms, Tiglath-pileser, to whom Ahaz of Judah was 
tributary, reduced Gaza and Ashkelon to tribute 
(B.C. 734). Under Sargon and Sennacherib there 
were two parties in the Philistine cities, the 
one favouring Assyria and the other favouring 
Hezekiah of Judah, and the latter was crushed. 
From Sargon to Assurbanipal the Assyrians have 
much to say concerning their Philistine conquests 
and subjects. The Philistine military operations 
of Uzziah and Hezekiah were doubtless connected 
with Assyrian polities (2 Ch 26° 7, 2K 187-8), Their 
mutual relations to the Assyrians account for the 
fact that the Israelite historians and prophets, 
from Amos to Ezekiel, speak of the Philistines 
sometimes with denunciation, as enemies, but also 
often as having a common interest (2 Ch 2838, Is 9” 
1134, Am 1&8, Mic 1°, Zeph 2*7, Jer 4747, Ezk 
IGEN BY eb es hve 839 (GT Aa) WN dice Suave). 
Gath vanishes from the biblical records (except 
Mie 12°) from the time of its capture by Uzziah 
(2 Ch 26°), and is similarly oleent von the 
Assyrian monuments. 

The Philistines suffered greatly in the struggle 
between Egypt and Assyria, in the decades when 
the Assyrian power went down. Herodotus says 
that Psammitichus I. of Egypt, the contemporary 
of Manasseh and Josiah of Judah, took Ashdod 
after a siege of 29 years (ii. 157); that in the later 
part of his reign Scythian hordes plundered the 
temple of Venus at Ashkelon (i. 105); that his 
successor Necho, returning from the battle of 
Megiddo (when Josiah was slain, B.C. 608), captured 
Gaza (ii. 159); that when Cambyses invaded Egypt, 
about B.C. 625, Gaza and the whole coast belonged 
to the king of the Arabians (iii. 5). 

This is practically the close of Philistine history, 
though the cities and some of the institutions long 
survived, and the region has been the scene of 
many interesting events. The Ashdodites came 
into collision with Nehemiah (Neh 47 13”). Alex- 
ander the Great took Gaza from the Persians. 
Ptolemy Lagi did notable fighting there. In the 
Greek accounts of the Maccabean times the Adlo- 
phulot and the land of the Adlophuloi figure pro- 
minently, and the land thus described is the 
Philistine country; but the persons called Adlo- 
phuloi are any heathen in arms against Israel (e.g. 
1 Mac 3-4). Sketches of the later history are 
given under the names of the respective cities. 
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PHILOLOGUS (#:\d\oyos).—The name of a Chris- 
tian greeted by St. Paul in Ro 16” along with 
Julia, Nereus, Olympas, and others. The name is 
common among slaves and freedmen, and in inscrip- 
tions of the Imperial household (C/Z vi. 4116). 
Philologus was commemorated with Patrobas 
(which see) on Nov. 4. Later legends about him 
will be found in Acta Sanctorum, Nov., ii. 1, p. 


2008 A. C. HEADLAM. 
PHILOMETOR.—See PTOLEMY VI. 
PHILOSOPHY.— 


Introduction : the place and function of philosophy ; the re- 
lations between religion and philosophy; the periods of 
contact between them. 

I. The Problem of Greek Philosophy.—l. First Stage: early 
Greek thinkers. 2. Second stage: the Sophists ; Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle. 3. Third Stage: Stoics and Epicur- 
eans ; Scepticism ; Neoplatonism. b 

u. The Contact of Christianity with Greek Philosophy.—1. 
The Christian Unity : Christianity and Neoplatonism con- 
trasted. 2. Christianity and the Greek dualism : (i.) the 
speculative problem; (ii.) the ethical problem. 3. The 
relation of Christian experience to Greek forms of thought. 
Reference to the conclusions of the ‘ historical’ school. 


The Place and Function of Philosophy.—Man 
lives, and man thinks about the life he lives, This 
is the essence of his constitution as man. He is 
under the constraint of his nature to re-think the 
life he lives. This is his distinction from the 
lower animals, who live, butdo not think of their 
life. Admit that man is an animal, and has been 
produced by evolution. Admit even that there are 
traces of several mental faculties in the lower 
animals. Yet the fact remains that for man alone 
does life present itself as an object of reflexion. 
For man alone is experience a problem. Philo- 
sophy, speaking broadly, is the activity of thought 
brought to bear on experience as a whole. It is, 
in Schwegler’s phrase, ‘the thinking consideration 
of things.’ It is implied in the very fact of ex- 
perience being a problem that, throughout its 
manifold and diverse elements, there is a unity of 
thought, reason, or spirit. If it were not so, ex- 
perience would not be a problem, for it would never 
have arisen as a whole out of the succession of 
separate sensations. Itis the task of Philosophy 
to make explicit this unity which is implicit in 
human experience. We can see, therefore, in 
broad outline, the course which the history of 
Philosophy must take. It is a progress towards 
unity, towards a synthesis of elements, towards a 
view of human experience, with its varied contents, 
from one central standpoint. 

The stages of this progress will be marked by 
the unifying principles which they severally em- 
ploy. Such a principle, let us suppose, is reached. 
It serves to explain a number of the particular 
elements of experience, and to bring them into 
a harmony which shall be for the time satisfactory 
to thought and stimulating to action. Soon, how- 
ever, it is found that this synthetic principle is not 
adequate to the complexity of life. Elements of 
experience come into view which refuse to be ex- 
panes by the alleged universal principle. The 

armony which was temporarily reached is broken. 
Tragic discord appears. The quest for unity has 
to be resumed with a deeper, sadder, insight, and 
a larger, more patient wisdom. As we review the 
history of Philosophy, accordingly, we see that no 
speculative system is final. Each system, in turn, 
has failed. We see, moreover, that Philosophy, if 
we choose to speak paradoxically, must always end 
in failure. It is the last result of thought to raise 
questions which thought alone cannot answer, to 
penetrate to discords which the energy of thought 
alone cannot reconcile. This very failure of Philo- 
sophy, however, is, in the highest sense, its 
success. Want of finality in Philosophy, inability 
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to comprehend the variety of experience in one 
formula, isnot a mark of weakness, but of strength. 
It means that thought is not content with ab- 
stractions, but is resolute to face the facts of life 
in their fulness and their mystery. It is essenti- 
ally the quest for a synthesis of life. The success 
of the quest consists in so deepening the problem 
that it is seen that no merely intellectual synthesis 
is possible. The problem of Philosophy merges 
into the problem of Religion; and Philosophy 
points beyond itself. 

Religion and Philosophy thus present many 
features of resemblance and contrast, and have 
close and intricate mutual relations. Religion 
provides the solution which Philosophy seeks. That 
which is the quest of Philosophy is the realized 
experience of Religion, a unity in which the pro- 
foundest differences in life are actually reconciled, 
which leaves nothing beyond itself to confound 
the human spirit, but brings all elements of ex- 
perience into a perfect spiritual harmony. 

Towards religious experience, Philosophy renders 
a service which is at once apologetic and critical, 
and is in both aspects helpful and indeed indis- 
pensable. Philosophy vindicates the validity and 
reasonableness of religion. In the words of the 
Master of Balliol, it provides ‘a vindication of the 
religious consciousness—the consciousness of the 
infinite—as presupposed in that very consciousness 
of the finite which at present often claims to 
exclude it altogether, or to reduce it to an empty 
apotheosis of the unknown and unknowable’ (E. 


Caird, Essays on Literature and Philosophy, vol. i.’ 


p. 224). Philosophy at the same time has to con- 
sider the form in which this religious experience at 
any particular epoch clothes itself. And if it shall 
appear that the form contradicts the universality 
and comprehensiveness of the experience of which 
it is the expression, and is, therefore, falsifying and 
imperilling that experience, Philosophy must ruth- 
lessly assail that form, and break it up, in name of 
that principle of reconciliation which is the inspira- 
tion and the goal both of thought and action. 
Religion holds an analogous position toward Philo- 
sophy, and has a work to do in its behalf, both 
constructive and critical. Religion discovers the 
principle for which Philosophy has been seek- 
ing, and exhibits it, not as a theory, but as a 
ower, in the freshness and originality of actual 
ife, transforming character and inspiring service. 
Philosophy, sinking into exhaustion through the 
inadequacy of the synthesis which it has reached, 
is rejuvenated at the fountain of religious experi- 
ence, and is enabled to meet the deepening com- 
plexity of its problem with a more comprehensive 
and more detailed explanation. Religion at the 
same time has to consider the intellectual synthesis 
to which its own inspiration has given birth. And 
if it shall appear that this synthesis has omitted 
some element in the problem, and has obtained an 
appearance of harmony by neglecting some source 
oF discord, and is thus stopping the progress of 
thought short of its goal, Religion must resist the 
claim of this Philosophy to be absolute, must 
emphasize the neglected elements of the problem, 
and must proclaim again the harmony which 
triumphs over the discords of life,—a harmony 
found not in intellectual formule, but in the veri- 
fiable realities of spiritual experience. It follows 
that Philosophy and Religion can never in their 
inner meaning be opposed to one another. They 
are both necessities of the human spirit. Both 
alike presuppose the spiritual unity which pervades 
experience, and makes possible both thought and 
life. Each has its special function in apprehending 
and realizing this unity; and in their respective 
functions each is essential to the other. Those 
periods in which they come into close and con- 
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spicuous contact are peculiarly interesting in the 
history of each. The most important of these 
occurred in the beginning of the Christian era. 
In that period, Greek philosophy reached the 
goal of its long development. In this article we 
desire to show what that goal was, and how, in 
reaching it, Greek philosophy asked a question 
to which Christianity brought the only adequate 
answer. 

I. THE PROBLEM OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY.— 
The movement of Greek thought falls into three 
well-marked stages. In the first of these, the 
principle of explanation is sought beyond conscious- 
ness. In the second, a spiritual principle has been 
won, and is used for the comprehension of all 
existence, and the erection of a system of encyclo- 
pzedic knowledge. In the third, thought retreats 
to the standpoint of the individual; the problem 
of knowledge is raised in its acutest form; the 
exhaustion of Philosophy overtakes it, and an in- 
tense demand is made for a religious solution. 

1. First Stage.—The early Greek thinker looks 
out upon nature with joyous curiosity, and asks, 
‘What is the principle which underlies these 
multitudinous phenomena?’ The earliest philo- 
sophies contain brief dogmatic answers to this 
question. They are not valuable in themselves ; 
but they are interesting as stating the problem 
of Philosophy, and indicating the goal of thought. 
They are divided into four schools. The Jonic 
School identified the explanation of all things 
with one element in nature, saying with Thales 
(B.C. 640-550), ‘all is water’; or with Anaxi- 
mander (B.C. 611-547), ‘all is matter,’ 7d decpor ; 
or with Anaximenes (B.C. 588-524), ‘all is air.’ 
The Pythagorean School passed from substance 
to the proportion which all things bear to one 
another, and taught that ‘all is number.’ The 
Eleatie School passed still further on the path of 
abstraction, from ‘substance’ and ‘number’ to 
‘being,’ saying with Xenophanes (B.C. 576-480), 
‘allis one.’ The Physicists, in reaction from this 
abstractness, sought to analyze existence into 
its material elements. This period closes with 
Anaxagoras (B.C. 500-428). His great distinction 
as a thinker is that he relies on the principle 
of reason, voids, as the principle of explanation. 
Nods is a world-forming intelligence, acting on the 
primitive constituents of matter. Thus the first - 
stage in the great movement of Greek philosophy 
has brought us to a spiritual principle. This is 
its great achievement, the splendid heritage it 
hands on to succeeding generations of thinkers. 
But along with this it also hands on another and 
less satisfactory heritage, viz. dualism, the opposi- 
tion of the spiritual and the material, Thought 
and Extension. 

2. Second Stage.—At the period of Greek history 
at which we have now arrived, about the middle 
of the 5th cent. B.C., we notice that the interest 
of thought is turning from the outer world of 
nature to the inner world of the human spirit. 
Thought, accordingly, becomes anthropological, 
and seeks the ultimate principles of truth, not 
beyond, but within man’s consciousness of himself. 

(a) The Sophists.—By these men this new de- 
parture in the development of Philosophy is 
inaugurated. One of the most famous of them is 
Protagoras of Abdera (c. 440 B.C.), a pure subjectiv- 
ist, who taught that there is no absolute standard 
either of truth or right. Nothing is good or bad 
by nature (gvce), but merely by statute (due). 
Another is Gorgias (c. 427 B.C.), who taught a 
rigorous individualism, summed up in a series of 
paradoxes. Nothing exists; or, if something exists, 
it cannot be known; or, if it can be known, it 
cannot be communicated. The work of the Sophists 
was destructive, and often ethically mischievous, 
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but it was necessary, as a preparation for the great 
forward movement which Greek philosophy was 
now totake. Their merit is that they have claimed 
on behalf of man that the principle which is to 
explain experience must be in harmony with his 
self-consciousness. Their defect is that they have 
construed man too poorly, and have regarded self- 
consciousness as little more than individual opinion 
or feeling. 

(6) Socrates (B.C. 469-399).—In one sense Soc- 
rates is a Sophist. He occupies the position of 
subjectivity, and is a keen critic of conventional 
customs, institutions, and dogmas. His aim, how- 
ever, is always positive. He desires to break 
through mere opinion in order that he may reach 
universal principles of thought and action. His 
method accordingly has a double aspect. It is 
destructive, an ‘irony’ by which he destroys the 
conceit of knowledge and convinces of ignorance, 
which is the ‘original’ sin of the Socratic theology ; 
but it is also constructive, an obstetric process, 
whereby universal truth is brought to the birth, 
and instinct is raised to the rank of clear self- 
consciousness. In a word, his method is induc- 
tion, the process whereby is discerned in a mass of 
particulars what is universal, and therefore funda- 
mental and true. The last result of this method 
is condensed into the famous Socratic phrase, 
‘Virtue is knowledge,’ knowledge of universal 
principles of thought and action. In Socrates the 
problem of Greek philosophy has deepened so as to 
include the element of man’s conscious life. It 
has become a moral, even a religious problem, how 
to live life whole, and reach a complete synthesis 
of experience. Socrates finds the answer in Thought 
or the Universal. His gospel is ‘Salvation by 
Wisdom.’ Defective as it was, the teaching of 
Socrates declared the supreme worth of man as a 
spiritual being. It gave direction to the whole 
subsequent course of Greek thought, till at length 
the problem became too complex for the Socratic 
solution. 

(c) Plato (B.C. 427-347) and Aristotle (B.C. 385- 
322).—Socrates attempted no systematization of 
thought. He was content with enunciating and 
illustrating a principle. It was the work of 
Plato and Aristotle to take the Socratic primacy 
of thought, and from this standpoint to frame 

~ systems of knowledge. Their systems have been 
called ‘splendid digressions.’ ‘This would be in- 
correct if it meant that they were not in the main 
current of Greek thought. It is true, however, 
that one element prominent in Socrates is lost in 
them, to reappear with yet stronger emphasis in 
the post - Aristotelian thinkers, viz. subjectivity. 
They treat thought as a universal organ. Man as 
an individual falls into the background. Their 
problem is that of all Philosophy, to find a unity 
that shall reconcile all differences; but among 
these the self-assertion of the individual and the 
claim of the particular have not found their place. 

The Socratic universal principles are in Plato 
‘ideas,’ which are reached by ‘reminiscence,’ and 
form the archetypes of all things. Supreme among 
the ideas is the Good, the ultimate reality, the 
common ground of all thought and being. The 
Good is God; but for Plato the question of the 
personality of God has not arisen. He is moving 
in the pure ether of speculation, high above the 
strife and tragedy which make men so eagerly 
demand or so passionately deny a personal God. 
Aristotle occupies the same ground as Plato in 
holding that the universal is the real. But he has 
a deeper interest than Plato in the phenomenal 
and the particular. His aim is to bring the uni- 
versal and particular together, and to exhibit them 
in their true relations. The formula he uses is 
that of Form and Matter, eléos and ty. Form 


acts as a plastic artist, taking up the rude amor- 
phous matter, and transforming or rather forming 
it into actuality. Not only so, but this relation 
has stages: that which is Form to what is beneath 
it, being Matter to what is above it. Thus there 
is a chain of being with mere Matter at one end 
and pure Form at the other. Pure Form originates 
the whole movement of existence, but. is itself un- 
moved. Itis Thought, in its pure activity, having 
no object butitself, Very Thought of Very Thought, 
vonows voicews. Thus the high level of Greek specu- 
lation is theism, not that of the Hebrews with its 
ethical content, but a theism of thought, in which 
God abides by Himself in the bliss of perfect know- 
ledge. 

Both in Plato and in Aristotle the Unity is 
magnificent, but it is incomplete. The dualism of 
Anaxagoras is not yet exorcized. The phenomenal 
and the individual still fall apart from this sublime 
transcendental Thought. They must receive their 
proper place before a true unity can be reached, 
and when it is, it will not be merely intellectual. 

3. Third Stage.—In this, the closing period of 
Greek philosophy, a great change has come over 
the ancient world. It is the age of world-wide 
empire, crushing out the earlier civic life. It is 
therefore also the age of individualism. 

In Plato and Aristotle we are aware of an aloof- 
ness from the problems that most interest us; but 
in the post-Aristotelian philosophies we find an 
affinity with our modes of thought and our general 
attitude toward life which make them interesting 


‘and valuable, though speculatively they are be- 


neath the level of the great encyclopedic systems 
which immediately preceded them. The Philosophy 
of this period is intensely and increasingly occupied 
with the needs of man. To begin with, it is essen- 
tially Ethic, and this Ethic is meant to suffice man 
for religion. As it advances, it becomes more and 
more religious, till in the end, in Neoplatonism it is 
avowedly Religion. The systems of this period all 
logically connect themselves with elements to be 
found in Aristotle. In Aristotle we have still the 
Greek dualism unreconciled. Form and Matter, 
Reason and Sense, are still in opposition. Accord- 
ingly we find: (a) one system which makes Reason 
its ruling principle; (6) another which chooses 
Sense for its keynote; (c) a third which chooses 
either element to contradict and destroy the other ; 
(d) finally, a system which strives to rise above the 
antagonism of elements, and makes a leap for unity. 
(a) The first is Stoicism, which regards the soul 
of the universe as rational, and gives to it the 
significant title of the Logos. Of this rational 
whole of things, man is part. He finds salvation, 
accordingly, in living according to nature, taking 
his place at the standpoint of all governing Reason. 
Thus all things work together for his good. Stoi- 
cism, to its eternal honour, lays hold of human per- 
sonality, and attributes to it absolute independence 
and infinite worth. In this aspect it approximates 
to Christianity, and formed a mental and moral 
discipline which prepared the Roman world for 
the preaching of the gospel. At the same time, 
Stoicism failed as a redemptive power in the fast- 
growing corruption of the Roman world. It is 
‘Salvation by Wisdom,’ limited, therefore, to the 
few, and precarious even in them. Reason fails 
as a reconciling, unifying principle. See Sroics. 
(o) The second is Lpicureanism, which frankly 
makes matter the ground of all things, sense the 
ultimate principle of knowledge and action. The 
Epicurean, like the Stoic, said, ‘ Live according to 
nature’; but nature, as he conceived it, was 
material only, and the end of a life within its 
limits is no more than pleasure. Such a principle 
does not necessarily lead to vice; but it may lead 
to this as well as to virtue; and in any case it fails 
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to organize life into a whole, or quicken it with 
sustained energy. Epicureanism is the intellectual 
expression of the decay of moral life in the Roman 
world. See EPICUREANS. 

(c) The third is Scepticism, which, by keeping 
rigidly to the individualism which was common 
alike to Stoicism and Epicureanism, showed that 
no absolute truth of knowledge, no authoritative 
rule of action, is possible. Thought and life are 
reduced to the mere play of opinion and impulse. 
The only possible attitude toward reality is mere 
suspense of judgment. Such a position is paralysis 
both mental and spiritual. Scepticism makes 
articulate the despair which was brooding over the 
hearts of men. It is the last utterance of Philo- 
sophy, and it is the demand for Religion. 

(@) The fourth is Neoplatonism. The life of man 
had become hopeless. The demand of the age, 
therefore, is not now Wisdom for the conduct of 
life, but Salvation, cwrnpia, escape from the dis- 
satisfaction of this life, emergence into a higher 
sphere. To this demand Neoplatonism makes 
response. It is at once the climax and the destruc- 
tion of Greek philosophy. In it Thought, the 
mighty force which had led the human spirit in its 
quest for unity, breaks down, and gives up the 
reins of government. After Neoplatonism bar- 
barism followed, and would have followed more 
disastrously than it did, had not Christianity suc- 
ceeded to the place vacated by Greek philosophy. 
The real advance of Neoplatonism on all preceding 
systems consists in its conception of the speculative 
and practical problem. The old Greek dualism of 
Form and Matter is deepened, and is transformed 
into that of God and the World, the Infinite and 
the Finite, Good and Evil. It is thus specifically a 
religious problem; and Neoplatonism is avowedly 
a religious solution, a Philosophy which takes 
up all religions into itself, and claims to be the 
Absolute Religion. The great precursor of Neo- 

latonism is Philo Judeeus. Its chief exponent is 

lotinus (A.D. 204-270). 

It is impossible here to give any adequate account 
of the systems of these men, or of the many systems 
elaborated through the opening centuries of the 
Christian era. They all occupy the same stand- 
point, and exhibit many resemblances in_ their 
treatment of the problem which they all alike are 
designed to solve. 

It is important, however, to note the three great 
doctrines into which all Neoplatonic systems may 
be condensed. 

(i.) The Doctrine of God.—God is transcendent, 
the Absolute, the Original (7d prov), the Un- 
limited (depov). To Him no finite predicates are 
applicable. He is beyond all determination by 
human thought. If we attribute to Him power 
or goodness, it must be remembered that these 
designations cannot express His real nature. 

(ii.) The Doctrine of the World.—Between God 
and the World, the Infinite and the Finite, there 
is a great gulf, which Neoplatonism proceeds to 
fill up with variously conceived schemes of emana- 
tion. From the Infinite height there is a descent 
through less and less perfect beings, till at length 
crass matter is reached. Only by some such 
machinery would Neoplatonism allow that God 
could possibly be the source of material existence. 

(iii.) The Doctrine of Man.—Man has in him a 
spark of the divine. He lies, however, immersed 
in the sensuous sphere. Salvation for him, there- 
fore, consists in escaping from this. sphere and 
rising into that supersensuous sphere to which he 
truly belongs. This escape is accomplished in a 
process of purification («d@apors) by means of ascetic 
discipline. 

To such a system had the long evolution of 
Greek thought arrived, when Christianity went 


forth on its mission. With this system Chris- 
tianity was confronted as its chief antagonist. 

11, THE CONTACT OF CHRISTIANITY WITH GREEK 
PHILOSOPHY.—l. THE CHRISTIAN UNITY. Into 
the Hellenic world, torn as it was with divisions, 
hysterically eager for intellectual and moral satis- 
faction, Christianity entered with the claim to be 
the unity which men of Hellenic culture, and 
human hearts everywhere, required and sought 
for. It differed profoundly, however, from Neo- 
platonism or any such system, both in the inter- 
pretation which it put on the problem and in the 
nature of the solution it proposed. 

(a) The Christian interpretation of the intellectual 
problem and of the moral need of men. Beneath 
the opposition of elements, Form and Matter, 
Infinite and Finite, which was the deepest concep- 
tion Greek thought had formed of the problem of 
life, Christianity pierces to antagonism of wills, 
the personal will of man in revolt from, and out of 
harmony with, the personal will of God. This is 
the hurt of the human soul; this is the secret also 
of the world’s pain and unrest. Greek thought 
never did justice to personality. Pantheism drew 
the Hellenic mind like a magnet. Its goal was 
ever absorption of personal life in the wide sea 
of impersonal being. The hindrance to such a 
consummation always lay outside the constitution 
of man, in the material environment of his soul. 
Christianity boldly grasped the fact of personality ; 
had for its goal the fulness of personal life in 
communion with a personal God; and saw the 
hindrance to this consummation within the per- 
sonal life itself. Evil, the barrier to unity of God 
and man, is not outside of man, in the material 
framework in which he finds himself, but within 
man, in the determination of his will against the 
divine will. 

(6) The nature of the Christian solution. In one 
word, it was Christ. Christianity, whose keynote, 
like that of Neoplatonism, is unity, whose phrase- 
ology often resembles that of Neoplatonism, differs 
from it by the whole diameter of mental culture 
and spiritualexperience. It approaches the human 
spirit, not with a theory, scheme, or process, but 
with a gospel, a declaration whose sum and sub- 
stance is Christ Jesus, incarnate, crucified, risen. 
Holding stedfastly before the eyes of men, as the 
ultimate problem of life, the reconciliation of wills, 
human and divine, it proclaims the problem solved, 
the reconciliation achieved through Christ. Christ 
ts God Incarnate, not a man who has reached the 
highest point in a process of xd@apors, but God, 
who, in order to effect the reconciliation of man, 
has entered into humanity, and taken it into union 
with Himself. The long quest of man for God 
had ended on the verge of an impassable gulf, 
across which he vainly sought to cast a rainbow 
bridge of fair images. In the Incarnation, God of 
His own proper motion crosses the gulf, and by 
His own act annihilates the distance. Christ has 
died for men. That which holds God and man 
apart is not the frailty of man, as though that 
could be any real hindrance to spiritual and per- 
sonal fellowship, or as though the removal of it 
could secure that fellowship. On this rock Neo- 
platonism wrecked itself as a redemptive power. 
The root and secret of man’s inability to reach 
God is sin. He does not need to make himself 
divine in order to hold communion with God. He 
does need to be delivered from the burden of guilt. 
This deliverance has come through the sacrificial 
death of Christ. Guilt is not a feeling of uneasi- 
ness at the division man finds in his own nature. 
It is the consciousness of alienation from God. Sin 
is not an element in man’s subjectivity, a moment 
in the process whereby he rises out of individualism. 
It is an objective reality of the spiritual world, 
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which must be taken out of the way before the 
human spirit can be at one with God. Christ has 
done this in the deed of sin-bearing. Christ is risen. 
His life, while lifted above time and space, is con- 
tinued in organic union with those who occupy 
time and space. He raises them through personal 
union with Himself into union with God. He in 
them is the source of a life whose spirit is sonship, 
whose privilege is communion, whose goal is like- 
ness. The occasional ecstasy, which was the 
highest privilege possible under Neoplatonism, is 
replaced by a daily fellowship, without ecstasy but 
with true and abiding intimacy, open not to a few 
accomplished spirits, but to all who come to God 
through Christ. 

With this the Christian solution is complete. 
The problem, constituted by antagonism of the 
human will to the divine, is solved at length. 

2. CHRISTIANITY AND THE GREEK DUALISM. 
—Greek Philosophy, as we have seen in the foregoing 
sketch, was haunted by a dualism which it sought 
in vain to overcome. ‘The secret of the failure lay 
in not conceiving the dualism profoundly enough. 
Christianity penetrates beneath the dualism of 
elements to antagonism of wills. The Greek 
problem lies within the Christian problem. The 
Christian solution is at the same time also the 
solution of the Greek problem. This does not 
mean that Christianity is a philosophy, or has its 
truth bound up with any special metaphysical 
system. It is a Religion. But it is a religion 
which provides the unity sought for by Philo- 
sophy.* It contains, therefore, implicitly the 
answer to the question raised by Philosophy. 

(i.) The speculative problem. The Greek mind 
presupposed the irreconcilability of form and 
matter. The utmost effort in the direction of 
reconciliation was that made by Neoplatonism, the 
filling up of the gulf by a series of emanations. 
The Christian teachers, surveying the long toil 
of the Greeks after wisdom, said in effect, ‘The 
ultimate dualism is not that of form and matter ; 
it is that of the divine and human wills. What 
hinders man from reaching God is not his material 
environment, but his sin. Christ has taken away 
the sin of man. The Incarnate Christ may be 
reached by any human soul, immediately, at a step, 
a touch, a eae And when Christ is reached, God 
is reached.’ They found, however, that the Greek 
mind was hag-ridden by phrases and formule, 
Pleroma, Logos, and what not, all implying the 
impossibility of getting to God except by a clumsy 
machinery of emanations. They therefore boldly 
adopted this nomenclature and baptized it into 
Christ. 

What was supposed to be done by emanations, 
etc., and never really was done, has been done by 
Christ. He that hath seen Him hath seen the 
Father. Do they speak of the Pleroma? He isthe 
Pleroma (so in Colossians). Do they speak of the 
Logos? Heis the Logos(so in the Fourth Gospel). 
These Greek philosophic terms do not indicate that 
the Christian leaders who use them are sitting at 
the feet of Greek metaphysicians. The NT con- 
veys a thought which had another origin than 
the speculations of a Philo; but, entering the 
Greek world at the time it did, it uses the terms 
which expressed the endeavour of the Greek mind, 


* The reference in Col 28 is not to be regarded as a con- 
demnation by the apostle of Philosophy in itself. It has in 
view a definite form of teaching, easily recognizable by the 
first readers of the Epistle, though affording matter of inquiry 
and discussion in later times. This teaching was probably of 
a theosophic Jewish Christian character, not without relation, 
as Lightfoot and others have shown, to the Gnostic Judaism 
of the Essenes (see art. CoLossians). Bengel’s remark is appo- 
site, ‘Philosophia in se est medium quiddam : sed tamen facilior 
abusus ad jfraudem, in ea presertim philosophia Judaica, 
quam tum jactabant et puritati fidei attemperare conabantur’ 
(Gnomon N.T. in loc.). 


to carry the truth which the Greek mind despaired 
of reaching. In other words, Christianity, not by 
emanations or by hypostatized abstractions, but 
by the living Christ, lifts men to a central stand- 
point, and enables them to look out on experience 
as a unity, and to see even in its most material 
elements no remote antithesis to God, but the 
manifestation of His mind, the instrument of His 
purpose. God is self-revealing Spirit. The uni- 
verse is spiritual to its core. Christ has abolished 
dualism. Christianity, it cannot be too much 
insisted on, is not a philosophy; but it is the 
inspiration and the goal of all philosophy. i 

(ii.) The practical problem. The Greek dualism 
haunts Greek ethic, and sets Reason and Sense in 
eternal opposition. The senses, seated in man’s 
material frame, form the great hindrance to virtue. 
Greek ethic, accordingly, resolves itself very much 
into various plans for the disposal of the sensual ele- 
ment in man’s nature. Neoplatonism preaches the 
elimination of sense by an ascetic discipline, which 
shall gradually set the spiritual nature of man free 
from all perturbation by the senses. Stoicism 
proclaims the dominion of reason over the passions. 
Man is to be a despot in the domain of his nature, 
crushing every uprising of sense with the proud 
might of reason. Aristotelianism, breathing the 
classic spirit of Hellenism, teaches that reason is 
to use sense as an artist uses the material with 
which he works, and by means of which he elabor- 
ates an artistic product. 

Tracing evil to the senses as a given element 
in man’s constitution, Greek ethic never deepens 
toward conviction of sin, has no need or room for 
redemption, and remains always proud and self- 
sufficient. Christianity by a deeper analysis traces 
evil, not to sense as an element in man’s constitu- 
tion, but to will, z.e. to the man himself in revolt 
from God. It therefore accumulates upon man 
responsibility for moral evil, and deeply humbles 
him before God. Christian morality, accordingly, 
has the note of humility and contrition which is 
absent from Greek ethic. It also exalts man, and 
holds out to him hope of an attainment far higher 
than was possible under Greek ethic. Let his will 
be yielded to God and made one with the divine 
will. He is théen at once ee in a position which 
is central and supreme. is whole nature, includ- 
ing his material frame, is now a domain wherein 
the will of God is being progressively realized. 
The painful and precarious treatment of sense as 
an alien element is replaced by a process by which 
every element in man’s complex nature is brought 
into harmony. This process has its human side, 
requiring strength of will and strenuousness of 
purpose. It is conducted, however, in the might 
of a divine energy, and its product, the Christian 
character, is not a manufactured article in which 
man may pride himself, but a creation, the work 
of the Divine Spirit operating immediately upon 
the surrendered spirit of man. 

3. THE RELATION OF CHRISTIAN EXPERI- 
ENCE T0 GREEK FORMS OF THOUGHT.—The after- 
relations of Christian faith to Greek forms of 
thought have been made a subject of close and pro- 
longed investigation by the modern school of 
historical criticism of which Harnack is the great 
representative, and of which Hatch and McGiffert 
are leading English examples. The work of this 
school is of priceless value in respect of its pure 
historical research. But in so far as it is aun 
inated by certain presuppositions, and is deter- 
mined by a certain preconceived idea, it seems 
to the present writer to be mistaken in its results. 
That dogma is ‘in its conception and develop- 
ment a product of the Greek spirit on the soil 
of the gospel’ (Harnack) may in a sense be ad- 
mitted. At the same time, care must be taken 
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in the application of such a principle to do 
Justice to the original content of the gospel with 
which later reflections had to deal. In the hands 
of certain members of the school it may be 
doubted whether this is secured. In the Hibbert 
Lecture ef the late Dr. Hatch, the problem, as 
conceived by these writers, is expressed with a 
clearness which leaves nothing to be desired, viz. 
‘Why an ethical sermon stood in the forefront of 
the teaching of Jesus, and a metaphysical creed in 
the forefront of the Christianity of the 4th cent. ?’ 
The conclusion to which the brilliant ability and 
ripe scholarship of the author are devoted is, that 
this change, being ‘coincident with the trans- 
ference of Christianity from a Semitic to a Greek 
sou,’ is ‘the result of Greek influence.’ In plain 
words, primitive Christianity was simple ethical 
teaching regarding God and duty, undisturbed by 
intellectual problems, and absolutely free from 
speculative elements. Theology, as embodied in 
the great creeds, is a superstructure of mischievous 
metaphysic reared by the fruitless subtlety of the 
Greek intellect, which must be swept away before 
genuine Christianity can be revealed in pristine 
beauty and power. 

Obviously, then, the question is as to the nature 
of primitive Christianity. Is it true that it was 
ethical merely? Is it true that its essence is 
summed up in the Sermon on the Mount? Is it 
permissible to lay aside every element in the NT 
that is not rigidly and exclusively ‘ethical’? Is 
it fair to state the problem as being the transition 
from the Sermon on the Mount to the Nicene 
Creed? If the problem be misleading, the con- 
clusions cannot fail to be erroneous. In order to 
reduce the problem to the simplicity and narrow- 
ness of the above statement, the following positions 
must be maintained. (1) Jesus Christ cannot have 
been more than a unique religious personality, with 
deep and true moral instincts, and a high degree 
of spiritual-mindedness. He cannot have made 
Himself the centre of His message. His declara- 
tions regarding His second coming must have been 
an afterthought, due to the discovery on His part 
that His mission was to end in His being rejected 
and put to death. Here we have to ask: (a) Is 
this a fair account of the Jesus of the Gospels? 
Can the personality of Christ as presented in those 
narratives be reduced to the outlines of such a 
sketch? Take the picture of Jesus drawn by the 
historical school and place it beside that given in 
the Gospels, and say if they are duplicates. If 
that of the historical school be correct, then that 
of the Gospels is not merely incorrect in certain 
features, but is a sheer monstrosity, which invali- 
dates the whole Gospel narrative, and makes it 
valueless for purposes of sober history. (6) Is it 
fair to ignore the self-consciousness of Jesus as 
gathered into His most pregnant sayings? On 
what principles of historic research is it permissible 
to discount the self-assertion of Jesus? Has the 
Self of Jesus not such a place even in that very 
Sermon on the Mount as to give an entirely 
different view of the sermon itself, and an entirely 
different reading of the problem ‘ from the Sermon 
on the Mount to the Nicene Creed’? (2) The 
religion of the primitive disciples must have been 
simply Jewish Unitarianism and Jewish Legalism, 
modified in some of their elements by the teach- 
ing of Jesus regarding God and duty. Here 
again the question is as to matter of fact. Is this 
the whole truth regarding the first generation 
of Christians? Is this account a fair interpreta- 
tion of the narrative in the Acts? Can the life 
and work of the early Church, its worship, its 
preaching, its missionary impulse, its labours and 
martyrdoms, be made intelligible on such a sup- 
position? In particular, is it fair to discount the 
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place which the Risen Christ had in the faith of 
the early Church? Why was He worshipped, 

rayed to, trusted, served, and that long before 

ellenic influence had touched the Church’s creed ? 
Give due weight to the self-consciousness of Jesus, 
estimate aright the place of the Risen Christ in 
the life of the early Christians ; and the positions 
of Hatch and McGiffert must be profoundly modi- 
fied. (3) The conceptions of Christ to be found 
in the NT writings must be due to peculiarities in 
the intellectual history of their authors, and cannot 
express anything in the general belief of Christians. 
On the face of it, such a proposition is utterly im- 
probable. The NT writings are chiefly letters 
between correspondents. Whatever may have 
been the intellectual idiosyncrasies of the writers, 
it is inconceivable that they do not express a 
consciousness common to writers and recipients. 
Indeed, this is expressly claimed by the writers, 
and Paul insists that his teaching is simply the 
faith of Christian people as such. The existence 
of a Pauline or Johannine Christianity which was 
not that of the Church at large, and, in particular, 
was not the Christianity of Christ, is an unproved 
hypothesis, not warranted by the known facts of 
the NT period, and not required for their inter- 
pretation. 

If, then, the NT as a whole is substantially 
correct, both in its narratives of events and in its 
interpretation of them, the problem for the his- 
torian is not ‘from the Sermon on the Mount to 
the Nicene Creed,’ but ‘from the NT as a whole to 
the Nicene Creed.’ The question at issue is, ‘Is 
there anything in the Nicene Creed which, in 
respect of the truth sought to be expressed, is not 
already in the New Testament ?’ 

Go back now to the moral and intellectual situa- 
tion of the age in which Christianity appeared. 
Greek philosophy has led men to a fundamental 
dualism, and has uttered the demand of the human 
spirit for union with God. Neoplatonism, the last 
despairing effort of Greek thought, fails to meet 
the demand. Christianity enters the Hellenic 
world with the proclamation of that for which 
Hellenic thought had sought in vain, union with 
God. This, accomplished in Christ, is its message 
to the Hellenic world, and to the heart of man as 
such. A mere amended Judaism would have had 
no point of contact with the Greek mind, or with 
the spirit of man anywhere. The personal Christ, 
Son of God and Son of Man, is the centre of the 
primitive gospel. 

Conceive now Christianity entering the Hellenic 
world ; it will bear a twofold relation to Hellenic 
culture and to Greek forms of thought. (a) It 
will be influenced by them. It is implicitly the 
solution of the problem of Greek philosophy. It 
will thus naturally use the terminology of Greek 
philosophy, and fill the formule of unsuccessful 
thought with the meanings of a divine revelation. 
(6) It will stiffly refuse to be coerced by them. 
The Christian idea of union with God, viz. recon- 
ciliation through a Person, utterly transcended 
Greek thought. Again and again, in the centuries 
preceding Niczea, the attempt was made to reduce 
Christianity to a phase of Greek Philosophy. 
Sabellianism on the one hand, Arianism on the 
other, were more logically consistent as specula- 
tive systems than the fulness of the gospel. Yet 
Christianity declined to surrender its independ- 
ence. In the end the Christian experience was 
gathered into the Nicene Creed, which, in effect, is 
this: Christianity, stating, in terms borrowed 
from Greek Philosophy, that which is too great 
for any system of philosophy, a truth distinctive, 
unique, a revelation, not a discovery. 
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PHINEES (4weés, Finees).—41. Phinehas, the son 
of Eleazar and grandson of Aaron. 1 Es 5° 8% 
(B ®opés, A diveés), 2 Es 1%. 2. The son of Heli 
and father of Achias. These three names are 
mentioned among the progenitors of Ezra only in 
2 Es 1* (cf. the lists in Ezr 7, 1 Es 8): their inser- 
tion here is probably an error, since Ezra belonged 
to the line of Eleazar, and Phinehas son of Eli to 
the younger branch of the line of Ithamar. 3. A 
priest of the time of Ezra, and father of Eleazar, 
1 Es 8% (LXX ®), H. St. J. THACKERAY. 


PHINEHAS (onxp, LXX 4ueés),—4. Son of 
Eleazar, and his successor in the high priesthood, 
Bx162 501 Ch 16750 otizre 7] opel Bsns, Salcombe 
circumstance by which Phinehas is chiefly re- 
membered (Nu 25) bears a striking analogy to 
the most decisive crisis in the life of St. Peter. 
The great confession at Czsarea- Philippi was 
scarcely more significant and epoch-making in the 
growth of Christian discipleship than was that act 
of fiery zeal at Shittim in the history of the Old 
Covenant, when for the first time the Mosaic 
religion came into collision with Baal worship, 
its future rival. In both cases we have, ‘in the 
fulness of the time,’ a great moral decision to be 
made of world importance, ‘Jehovah or Baal,’ 
‘but whom say ye that I am?’ Alike at Shittim 
and at Cesarea, amidst a general hesitancy and 
failure to grasp the situation, there is a prompt 
response on the part of one alone, followed by the 

ronouncement on that one of a signal blessing of 
ar-reaching import. When ‘Israel joined himself 
unto Baal-peor’ it was no ordinary revolt or mur- 
muring. Something more was needed ‘to make 
atonement’ than the official execution by man of 
‘all the chiefs of the people,’ or even than the 
visitation of a plague by God. The Divine want 
was satisfied by the personal devotion of the young 
riest who, while others wept helplessly, identi- 
ed himself with ‘the Lord whose name is Jealous’ 
(‘ He was jealous with my jealousy among them’), 
and determined for ever the rightful attitude of 
a whole-hearted servant of J” towards any en- 
croachments of the abominable idolatries of the 
heathen. Accordingly we find that the slaying 
of Zimri and Cozbi was ever after one of the proud 
and stimulating memories of Israel’s past history. 
In the psalmist’s retrospect (Ps 106% *1) Phinehas, 
it is implied, was a second Abraham. His deed 
of faith ‘was counted unto him for righteousness, 
unto all generations for evermore.’ The son of 
Sirach in his ‘praise of famous men’ stamps 
Phinehas as ‘the third in glory’ after Moses and 
Aaron, ‘in that he was zealous in the fear of the 
Lord, and stood fast in the good forwardness of his 
soul when the people turned away, and he made 
reconciliation for Israel’ (Sir 45**-*°), The slaughter 
of the apostate Jew and of the king’s commissioner 
at the hands of Mattathias, which initiated the 
Maccabean revolt, recalls to the historian the 
example of Phinehas, and, in his dying exhortation 
to his sons, Mattathias reminds them how ‘ Phinehas 
our father, for that he was zealous exceedingly, 
obtained the covenant of an everlasting priest- 
hood’ (1 Mac 276-54), With respect to this cove- 
nant, reasons have been given under the article 
ABIATHAR for believing that the promise to 
Phinehas of an everlasting priesthood was con- 


ditional, as are all the promises of God, and that, 
in fact, Abiathar was his last direct representative. 
The other notices of Phinehas in the Bible history 
are of lesser importance. Nu 31° (P) states that 
he accompanied the punitive expedition against 
Midian, not as commander (Jos. Ant. Iv. vii. 1), 
but in his priestly capacity, ‘with the vessels of 
the sanctuary and the trumpets for the alarm in 
his hand,’ in accordance with the law (Nu 10%°; 
cf. 2Ch 132). He was leader and spokesman of 
the deputation from the western tribes to the 
eastern concerning the erection of the altar Ed 
(Jog 2213-90-82); and in Jg 20% the civil war be- 
tween Benjamin and the other tribes is incidentally 
stated to have occurred during his high priesthood, 
and that the ark was then at Bethel (so also Jos. 
Ant. V. ii. 10), not at Shiloh as previously and 
subsequently (Jos 181, 1S 4°). Ewald (AJ ii. 313) 
notes that the estate given to Eleazar (Jos 24°%%), 
being called Gibeath-phinehas, is ‘a proof that in 
popular estimation he ranked even higher than 
his father.’ For this place see art. GIBEAH, 3. 
According to 1 Ch 9” Phinehas at one time had 
been superintendent of the Korahite gate-keepers. 
‘The sons of Phinehas’ (Ezr 8?, 1 Es 89, 1 Es 5°) 
seems to mean the clan of priests who elsewhere 
are called sons of Eleazar. 

It remains that a brief mention should be made 
of the legends that gather round Phinehas in 
Rabbinical literature. His grandfather Putiel 
(Ex 6%) was identified with Jethro by an absurd 
etymology, and Phinehas, before his great exploit, 
had been constantly reproached with his Midianite 
origin (Sota, Gemara, viii. 6, ed. Wagenseil and 
Targ. of Jonathan). In the Targ. of Jonathan on 
Nu 25, twelve signs testify to a Divine interposi- 
tion in the death of Zimri and Cozbi, and the 
promise of God receives this remarkable addition : 
‘T will make him the angel of the covenant, that 
he may live for ever to proclaim redemption at 
the end of the days.’ A combination of this legend 
with Mal 4° is the probable origin of the wide- 
spread belief in the identity of Phinehas with 
Elijah (Fabricius, Cod. pseudepig. Vet. Test. ch. 
170; Seder Olam, ed. Meyer, pp. 261, 845). He 
was also identified with the anonymous prophet 
of Jg 68 (Seder Olam, ch. xx.) and with the prophet 
who denounced Eli (Jerome, Qu. Heb. on 1S 2”), 
Eusebius (Chron. An. 860) blunderingly identifies 
Phinehas with Eli. Phinehas was also said to 
have been the author of the last verse of the Book 
of Joshua, and of an explanation of sacred names 
(Fabricius, /.c.). 

2. Younger son of Eli, 1S 13. Jos. (Ant. v. 
xi. 2) says that his father had resigned the office 
of high priesthood to him on account of his old 
age. It is true that the biblical narrative implies 
throughout that Hophni and Phinehas performed 
the active functions of the priesthood, but there 
seems no other ground for this supposed abdication 
in favour of the younger son than the fact that 
the succeeding high priests were descended from 
him. Hophni was probably childless. Two sons 
of Phinehas are mentioned, Ahitub (1S 14%) and 
Ichabod (1 8 47). On the other hand, it is almost 
certain that in 2 Es 1* this Phinehas is reckoned 
among the high priests. That list alone inserts 
Heli, Phinees, and Achias (7.e. Ahijah) between 
Amariah and Ahitub. This is evidently an at- 
tempt to make a complete list by adding Eli and 
his successors, who are ignored in Ch, ‘Ezr, and 
1 Es. This is not the place to moralize on the 
excesses of Phinehas and his brother, or on their 
indulgent father’s dignified but feeble remon- 
strances, or on their miserable death. Their ritual 
irregularity, however, demands an explanation. 
They committed two distinct breaches of the law. 
(a) 1t seems clear that ‘the memorial,’ which in 
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animal peace-offerings was the inner fat (Ly 3), 
was always burnt on the altar first; that is, the 
Lord received His portion before either priest or 
offerer took theirs. (5) The portion of the animal 
due to the priest was strictly defined, although 
neither the law of Lv 7% (‘the wave breast and 
the heave thigh have I taken . . . and given unto 
Aaron the priest and unto his sons as a due for 
ever from the children of Israel’) nor that of Dt 
188 (‘they shall give unto the priest the shoulder 
and the two cheeks and the maw’) may have 
been then in force. The worshippers, however, 
seem to have resented the impiety more than 
the greed of the priests. The sin of the young 
men is graphically summed up in the statement 
that ‘they contemned (1sx3) the offering of the 
Lord’ (1S 27, on which see Driver or H. P. 
Smith). 

3. Ezr 8°, 1 Es 8%, Father of Eleazar, one of 
the two priests who received at Jerusalem the 
offerings brought by Ezra from Babylon. 

N. J. D. WHITE. 

PHINOE (ide, AV Phinees), 1 Es 5*!=Paseah 
(fiodv), Ezr 2%, Neh 7%. 


PHLEGON (€i\éywv).—The name of a Christian 
greeted with others by St. Paul in Ro 16%. He is 
commemorated with Herodion and Asyncritus 
(which see) on April 8 (Acta Sanctorum, April, i. 
p. 741). The name was borne by a Greek writer 
of the 2nd cent. who is stated by Origen to have 
given some information concerning Christ. 

A. C. HEADLAM. 

PHBE (0i87).—In Ro 16! St. Paul commends 
Pheebe to the Roman Christians. He describes her 
as (1) ‘our sister,’ (2) ‘a servant (didkovos) of the 
Church that is at Cenchreze’—the port of Corinth. 
(3) He asks that they ‘receive her in the Lord, 
worthily of the saints, and ‘assist her in whatso- 
ever matter she may have need of them.’ (4) He 
says that she has been ‘a succourer (rpoordris) of 
many,’ and of himselfin particular. It is generally 
assumed that Phoebe was the bearer of the Epistle, 
and the words by which she is introduced (cuvlornux 
vuiv) imply a formal introduction to the Roman 
community. 

Two points demand a short discussion: (1) How 
far is dudkovos technical? ‘This is the only place 
where the office is referred to by name in the 
NT (for 1 Ti 3" 5°* cannot be quoted), but the 
younger Pliny (Zp. X. xevi. 8) speaks of ministre 
in the Christian Church, and there are constant 
references to them under the names of didkovos 
(ii. 26) and diaxdmoca (viii. 19, 20, 18) in the Apos- 
tolic Constitutions. Moreover, the circumstances 
of Oriental life must have made it necessary that 
there should be female attendants to perform for 
women what the deacons did for men, in baptism, 
in visiting the women’s part of the house, and in 
introducing women to the bishop or deacons (A post. 
Const. iii. 15, etc.). There is no occasion, there- 
fore, for thinking that the word has not, at any 
rate to a certain extent, a technical meaning, but 
we have not sufficient grounds for assuming an 
order of deaconesses in the later sense. The 
translation ‘servant,’ however, is inadequate. 

(2) The description of her as mpocrdris suggests 
that she was a person of some wealth and position. 
This word again is probably technical. It implies 
the legal representative or wealthy ‘patroness.’ 
Her residence at Cenchree —the port towards 
Ephesus—would enable her to exercise the duties 
of hospitality, and to give other forms of assist- 
ance to Christians on their first landing in the 
country, and to help what must have been a small 
and struggling Church. She is commemorated on 
Sept. 38. See Acta Sanctorum, Sept., vol. i. p. 602. 

A. C. HEADLAM. 
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PH@NICIA.— 


i. Sources. 
ii. The Country— 
(a) Its extent and natural features. 
(0) Its history. 
(c) Greater Pheenicia. 
iii, The People. 
iv. The Alphabet and Language. 
v. Constitution and Government. 
vi. Civilization and Commerce. 
vii. Religion— 
(a) The deities. 
(0) Sacred objects and cultus. 


i. Sources.—The sources of our knowledge of 
Pheenician history and civilization are contained 
in—(a) Inscriptions in the Phenician language. 
These are very numerous, amounting to some 
thousands. They have been found in Pheenicia 
itself and in Cyprus, Egypt, Greece, the islands of 
Melita, Gaulos, Sicily, Cossura, Sardinia, and 
Corsica, as well as in Africa, Italy, France, and 
Spain. Whilst these are invaluable for the restora- 
tion of the language (especially such as have Greek 
transliterations and translations appended), unfor- 
tunately very few are of historical interest, few are 
of any length, few have been found in Phoenicia 
itself, and, with one exception, none are earlier 
than the Persian period. The oldest known is 
CIS No. 5. This is on the fragments of a bowl 
discovered in Cyprus (‘in insula Cypro, casu [ut 
putamus] reperta’) but belonging to a temple of 
Ba‘al not far from Sidon, and on paleographical 
grounds is assigned to the 9th cent. B.c. It 
mentions a ‘ Hiram, king of the Sidonians,’ but it 
remains uncertain to which of the kings of this 
name it refers. The remaining inscriptions consist 
mostly of dedications and memorials on tombs, 
with two or three pertaining to sacrifices. Their 
chief value lies in the names of kings they con- 
tain, and in the proper names containing names 
of gods.* 

(6) The Egyptian hieroglyphic and Babylono- 
Assyrian cuneiform imscriptions contain many 
references to the land of Phcenicia, and give some 
idea of its relation to foreign powers from the 
16th cent. B.c. to the Persian period. The Tel 
el-Amarna tablets give a glimpse into contem- 
porary history which is valuable and probably 
characteristic. Much, however, remains to be 
done in the classification and identification of the 
geographical names in the cuneiform inscriptions. 
For the Egyptian much has been done by W. 
Max Miiller.+ 

(c) References to the Phaenicians, and especially 
to Tyre and Sidon with their dependencies, nm the 
Old Testament.—These occur in writings extend- 
ing over a period of about four centuries (9th to 
5th cent. B.c.). They consist partly of short notes 
ethnographical (more properly geographical) as in 
Gn 10; archeological or geographical, as in Dt 
3°, Jos 134; historical, as in 1K 5 and 16; or 
relating to religion, as in 1 K 11°. In addition to 
these the longer passages in the books of Isaiah 
(ch. 23), Jeremiah (chs. 25. 27. 47), and Ezekiel 
(chs. 26-32) give a striking picture of the com- 
merce and civilization of the chief Pheenician 


*The Pheenician inscriptions are collected in the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Semiticarum, pt. i. vols. i. and ii., Paris, 1881-99. 
Further details as to some of them, and two or three new and 
recently discovered inscriptions, will be found in the Oriental 
Journals of Germany, Vienna, Paris; in the Revue @ Assyrio- 
logie, vol. v. No. 1, and other journals. Ae neg 

+The references to Phoenicia in the Egyptian inscriptions 
will be best found in Flinders Petrie’s History of Hgypt, 
Brugsch’s Egypt under the Pharaohs, and W. Max Muller's 
Asien und Europa. The Tel el-Amarna tablets are edited by 
Winckler, The Tell el-Amarna Letters. A very useful com- 
pendium with much valuable comment is contained in Flinders 
Petrie’s Syria and Egypt from the Tell el-Amarna Letters, 
London, 1898. ‘The best collection of Babylonian and Assyrian 
inscriptions is in Schrader’s Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, vols. 
i-iv. 
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cities at the time when these prophecies were 
written.* ‘ 

(d) Greek writings.—For fragments of two of the 
most important writings on Pheenician history we 
are indebted to Josephus, Eusebius, and others 
whose writings we have, who may have taken 
them from the encyclopedic writer Alexander 
Polyhistor. Menandros of Ephesus, who seems 
to have flourished about the 2nd cent. B.C., wrote 
a history or chronicle of some at least of the 
Pheenician cities. The first fragment (in Josephus, 
c. Ap. i. 18 and in part also in Ant. VIII. v. 3) con- 
tains Tyrian annals, with a list of kings from the 
early part of the 10th cent. B.c. to the founding of 
Carthage at the close of the 9th centu A second 
fragment (Ant. Ix. xiv. 2) tells of a siege of Tyre 
under Shalmaneser, and a third (c. Ap. i, 21), 
usually ascribed to Menandros, though he is not 
explicitly mentioned as the author, gives further 
chronology and list of kings from a siege of Tyre 
under Nebuchadnezzar to the accession of Cyrus to 
the throne of Persia. Three other smaller pieces 
are of minor importance. 

Dios, an otherwise unknown writer, is quoted in 
Jos. c. Ap. i. 17 as having written an accurate 
history of Pheenicia. The extract given tells of 
Hiram the contemporary of Solomon. Two or 
three other authors are mentioned in Greek litera- 
ture as writers on Pheenician history, but their 
works have perished.—Quite different in character 
from the works mentioned seems to have been the 
Pheenician history of Philo Byblios, a writer of 
the end of the lst cent. A.D. His work professed 
to be a translation of the writing of a Phcenician 
named Sanchuniathon who lived in the period be- 
fore the Trojan war. The portions of his work 
pee for us by Eusebius show him to have 

een a euhemerist, who in his description of the gods 
and his cosmogony has used Pheenician material, 
but has so adapted it to suit his own views that 
his work can be used only after most searching 
criticism. — Besides the above works, there are 
references in Greek writings too numerous to be 
mentioned here. The Jivad mentions ‘Sidon,’ 
‘Sidonians,’ and ‘Pheenicians,’ and the Odyssey 
the same, with the addition of ‘Phoenicia.’ Hero- 
dotus tells of Phcenician legends and commerce, 
and many writers after him have incidental notices 
of this land and people.—Of Roman writers, one 
deserves mention. In the prologue to the 18th 
book of Justin’s epitome of the history of Pompeius 
Trogus (about the beginning of the Christian era) 
occur the words, ‘Inde (continentur) origines 
Pheenicum et Sidonis et Velie Carthaginisque 
res geste in excessu dicte.’ The only section 
that remains is in Justin, xviii. 3 ff., and was prob- 
ably taken from a work of Timagenes (1st cent. 
B.C.). 

(e) Archeological remains.—Underground Phe- 

* For a complete list of OT passages referring to Phenicia, 
see the Concordances s. ‘Sidon,’ ‘ Sidonians,’ ‘Tyre,’ ‘ Arvad,’ 
*Gebal,’ and consult the table in Gn 10; see also CANAAN in vol. 
i. p. 347. Tyre and Sidon are mentioned in the NT by the 
Synoptists, Mt 1121. 22 1521, Mix 38 724. 31, Lk 426 617 1013-14, and in 
Ac 1220 213.7 273, In Mk 726 the adjective Supegowizio'oe occurs. 

+ The fragments of Menandros are collected in Miiller’s Frag- 
menta Historicorum Greecorum, vol. iv. p. 445 ff., but to Miiller’s 
list must be added the paragraph contained in Jos. Ant. rx. 
xiv. 2, and it should be noticed that a part of the first piece is 
repeated in Ant. vit. v. 3. It will be observed that Josephus 
says that Menandros wrote of the ‘kings of the Greeks and the 
Barbarians.’ The fragment of Dios is contained in the same 
volume (Frag. Hist. Gr. iv. 398), where the author is identified 
with Ailios Dios; but this is very doubtful. The remains of 
Philo Byblios are collected, 7b. iii. 560 ff. The value of his work 
has been much discussed by scholars. A good essay on the 
subject is that of W. Baudissin in his Studien zur semitischen 
Religionsgeschichte, vol. i. pp. 1-46. His conclusion is that 
Philo has taken his material from various sources —some 
Semitic—and given to it the name of a man of antiquity. 
Sanchuniathon is a genuine Phwnician name. In any case the 


work as a whole represents Phoenician religion in its decline, 
not in its origin. 


nicia is still almost entirely unexplored, though a 
beginning has now been made at Sidon. Scattered 
about, however, on the surface of the ancient 
Pheenician land are remains of walls, fortifications, 
temples, and tombs, which help to tell the story of 
bygone days. Of the colonies, Cyprus and Car- 
thage have yielded a large number of articles 
(vases, statuettes, etc. etc.), which throw light on 
the arts and daily life of the people. Coins also, 
and seals, though not in large numbers, are now 
to be found in museums (see below under ‘ Civiliza- 
tion and Commerce’). 

ii. THe Country.—(a) Extent and natural 
features. Although the Phenicians inhabited 
cities as far north as Myriandos (in the Gulf of 
Alexandretta) and as far south as Jaffa (see below) 
in the Persian period, the earlier Phcenician terri- 
tory may be said roughly to have been bounded on 
the north by the river Orontes or Mt. Casius, and 
on the south by Mt. Carmel. On the east the 
limits are entirely unknown, but the Bargylos 
and Lebanon ranges seem to form natural bound- 
aries on that side. Colonists from Sidon, however, 
appear to have pushed their way as far inland as 
ihe neighbourhood of the sources of the Jordan 
(Jg 18). The land thus consisted of two distinct 
regions: (1) The hill-country, 7.e. the slopes of 
Bargylos (Nusaireyah) and Lebanon. Both these 
ranges extend from N. to 8.: the former from 
Antioch to the river Eleutheros, the latter from 
this point to the mountains of N. Galilee and 
Hermon. They are of limestone, with many other 
formations, and in some parts reach a height of 
over 10,000 ft. The scenery is magnificent, espe- 
cially in the great gorges where the rivers pass 
down into the plains. The vegetation is luxuriant 
for a long distance up the slopes, and the many 
flourishing villages on the side of the Lebanon 
facing the sea to-day, tell us of one part of 
Pheenician life which has vanished almost entirely 
from its history. The chief rivers are the Eleu- 
theros, which separates Bargylos from Lebanon ; 
the Adonis, famous in history ; and the Lycos, at 
the mouth of which still remain the well-known 
Egyptian and Assyrian inscriptions. But besides 
these there are many small streams which pour 
down from every mountain slope, full in the rainy 
season, empty in the dry, and for this very reason 
affecting both commercial and military movements. 
(2) The plains are best known as containing nearly 
all the cities that have left their mark in Pheenician 
history. The extreme north is a mere strip of land 
between the mountains and the sea, and the first 
great plain is that extending for about 60 miles 
south from Gabala, with a width varying from 2 
to 10 miles, and containing the cities of Arvad 
and Simyra. The next piece of open country is 
that from the Lycos river to a few miles below 
Beyrfit, then follow the plains of Sidon, about 
10 miles long and 2 broad, Tyre about 20 miles 
long and from 1 milé to 5 miles broad, and Acre 
about 8 miles long and 6 broad. These plains 
as well as the hilly slopes were famous for 
their cultivation, and there are traces to-day, in 
the remains that are found, of the industries 
that were carried on in them. But they owe 
their fame mostly to the fact that they are the 
highways along which the trade of the East 
came to the West. The inscriptions at the mouth 
of the Lycos, the annals of Egypt and Assyria, and 
the descriptions of the OT prophets, all bear 
witness to the constant traffic and frequent in- 
vasions that were made possible by this ow-lying 
coast-land of Pheenicia.* 


* A description of the old Pheenician territory at the present 
time may be read in Renan, Mission de Phénicie ; Walpole, The 
Ansayriti; Réclus, l’Asie Antériewre ; and Baedeker’s Palestine 
and Syria. 
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_ (0) History of the country.—The earliest histor- 
ical mention of the Pheenician land is in the older 
Egyptian inscriptions, where it appears under the 
name of Dahe (or Zahi).* Between B.C. 1587 and 
1562 Aahmes reached it in his northern conquests. 
He also mentions a people called the Fenkhu as 
workers in his quarries. Thothmes I. (1541-16) 
overran the whole length of Syria as far as the 
Euphrates. Thothmes I. (1503-1449) in his 23rd 
year records a victory over the Fenkhu and other 
Syrians; in his 29th year another campaign to 
Retennu, Tunep, Arvad, and Zahi, with much 
Pheenician spoil; in his 30th year a campaign to 
Kedesh, Simyra, and Arvad; and in his 34th year 
a campaign which brought tribute from Zahi, 
Retennu, and Asi (Cyprus). In the reign of 
Amenophis II. (1414-1379) Egyptian power seems 
to have been at its highest, and Phenicia, with 
the rest of Syria, was entirely subject to it. The 
next reign, that of Amenophis Iv. (or Akhenaten, 
1379-66), is one of decay. The discovery of the 
Tel el-Amarna tablets has given us a rather fuller 
insight into the relation of Phcenicia to Egypt than 
we have had hitherto, for some of the letters con- 
tained in these tablets are from or to Egyptian 
governors and others in Phenician cities. Thus 
we have mention of Abimilki of Tyre, Amunira of 
Beyrfit, Khaib, commissioner of Simyra, Ribaddi 
of Gubla, Shutatna of Akko, Zimrida of Zidon, 
etc. Nearly all the letters tell the same story of 
attacks from without and rebellion within, and 
rove that whether Pheenicia now made a stand 
or independence or became a prey to other rising 
empires, it was at this time passing from Egyptian 
dominion. The Egyptians still made raids into 
Pheenician territory or marched through it (cf. the 
inscription of Ramses II. at the mouth of the river 
Lycos) to attack other enemies, and Pheenicians 
piepeity still paid tribute from time to time to 

gypt. We have no details-of the history of the 
land at this time. We know, however, that it 
never formed one united kingdom. Its history is 
the history of its cities. Of these, Arvad seems to 
have enjoyed a pre-eminence in the earliest times, 
and more certainly Sidon a little later. The whole 
people was sometimes known to foreigners as the 
Sidonians. The era of Tyre began about B.c. 1197 
(according to Jos. Ané. VII. iii. 1); but Arvad and 
Sidon were still independent cities in the 9th cent.: 
in the 8th Tyre seems to bear rule over Sidon, 
Akko, and other cities. Later, Diodorus Siculus 
(xvi. 41) mentions a united council of men of 
Arvad, Tyre, and Sidon at Tripolis (native name 
unknown). This development of the government 


* W. Max Miiller suggests that this name may be connected 


with the root la ; ‘to be beautiful,’ jon ‘to act well’; cf. any 


‘to shine’ (Asien und Huropa, p. 176). This name begins to go 
into the background in the 12th cent., and is almost forgotten in 
the Ptolemaic period. Kaft or Keft (in the inscription of 
Thothmes m. etc.) is frequently taken to indicate the Phoenician 
coast (cf. Sayce in article CANAAN), but Miiller (p. 337 ff.) argues 
strongly for its representing Cilicia. Canaan is a geographical 
term denoting the low land, and seems to have been used by the 
Pheenicians themselves at one time to denote their land (see 
OANAAN). The name Sovixn given by the Greeks (it occurs in 
Odyss. iv. 83) has given rise to much discussion. It seems to 
have been used (like ‘Eaaés) for the land where Phenicians 
dwelt, whether at home or abroad; thus Euripides (7’ro. 221) 
uses it for Oarthage. The older derivations of the name do/vzes 
(Pheenicians) from ¢oivs£, the bird (‘ phoenix’), or a ‘ palm,’ are 
fanciful and secondary. Some derive the word from ¢o:vés, 
‘ brownish-red,’ as denoting the colour of the skin (Pietschmann, 
Gesch. d. Phonizier, p. 13), a root which reappears in the Latin 
Penus (‘ Punic’ of Carthaginians), Some (cf. CANAAN and Ed. 
Meyer, Gesch. d. Alterthums, §§ 180, 190, etc.) refer both these 
names back to the word ‘ Fenkhu,’ which appears in the inscrip- 
tion of Thothmes mi. at Karnak. To this Miiller objects 
(p. 208 ff.), that this word was originally only an Egyptian term 
used ina general sense for the northern barbarians. Finally, 
Ed. Glaser (Punt und die stidarabischen Reiche, 1899) has 
revived the view that the name is connected with the ‘ Punt’ 
(or Powen-at=Poen-at) of the Egyptian inscriptions, a part of 
South Arabia and East Africa, 


of cities was not without foreign intervention. 
The Egyptians had scarcely ceased troubling them 
when they were brought face to face with danger 
from a new quarter. It is possible that as early as 
1140 Nebuchadnezzar I. of Bapclond invaded their 
country (cf. Winckler, Geschichte Babyloniens und 
Assyriens, p. 95 and note 18). Tiglath-pileser 1. 
(c¢. 1100) also seems to have reached the Mediter- 
ranean coast near Arvad. In the 9th cent. Assur- 
nazirpal raided the country, as did his successor, 
Shalmaneser I., who received tribute from Tyre 
and Sidon and Byblos (Gebal), as well as from 
Jehu king of Israel; and Mattanbaal king of 
Arvad fought with Ahab at the battle of Karkar 
(854). In the 8th cent. the cuneiform inscriptions 
record tribute received by Tiglath-pileser 111. from 
Arvad, Tyre, and Gebal; and Menander tells of a 
siege of Tyre by Shalmaneser Iv. which lasted for 
five years. In the following century Sargon, Sen- 
nacherib, and Esarhaddon all sent their armies 
to Pheenicia, and the last named even to Idalion 
in Cyprus; and in the 6th cent. the new Baby- 
lonian empire continued the work of Assyria in the 
famous siege of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar. With 
the rise of the Persian empire came a change which 
greatly benefited the Phenicians. Cyrus seems to 
have left them alone, and about this time they 
again supplied the Jews with materials for building 
their temple (Ezr 3’). Cambyses enrolled them in 
a satrapy with Cyprus, Syria, and Palestine, and 
thus received from them their share of tribute; 
but was friendly to them, and depended on them 
entirely for his navy (cf. Herod. iii. 19); nor did 
he attempt force against them even when they 
refused to give him ships wherewith to attack 
Carthage. The Phenician fleet continued to do 
good service for the Persians, especially against the 
Greeks, until 351, when Sidon, under Tabnit, re- 
volted; but Ochus soon brought Phenicia back 
to obedience, and its cities continued to flourish 
under their native kings until after the battle of 
Issus they fell into the hands of Alexander the 
Great, Tyre only after suffering a long siege and 
a cruel punishment. After Alexander’s death, 
Pheenicia fell with Syria to Laomedon, then in 320 
to Ptolemy Lagi, and in 314 to Antigonus. In 
287 it again passed to the Ptolemies, who held it 
until 198, when it became part of the Seleucid 
empire. During all this period Greek manners 
and customs and language were largely introduced 
into the country. Finally, after it had shared 
with Syria in the many vicissitudes of the Seleucid 
power, in 65 Rome took possession, and Pheenicia 
was included in the province of Syria under a pro- 
consul or pro-preetor, though Tyre, Sidon, and 
Tripolis remained free cities with their own elected 
magistrates and council (cf. Ac 12°). In Mk 774%? 
a woman of this country is called a Syro-pheenician ; 
in Mt 1571-8 the older name ‘ Canaanitish’ is used. 
For this section, see, further, the Literature cited 
in the notes to ‘ Sources,’ above. 

(c) Greater Phenicia.—A sketch of the history of 
Pheenicia would be incomplete without a notice of 
the many ports, especially in the Mediterranean, 
where its people settled, and from which came 
many of those articles of commerce which made 
them renowned. Some of these settlements can be 
traced back to the 15th cent. B.c. There may 
have been some before that time; but records fail 
us. In some of these places the Phcenicians seem 
to have had real colonies, in others merely ‘ fac- 
tories,’ where their traders received the wares of 
the neighbouring country to export them to their 
own land. Cyprus was very early settled by them, 
and although the Greeks afterwards took much of 
the island, the towns of Kition and Idalion flour- 
ished up to Roman times (see Cyprus). The 
islands of the Aigean Sea (including Crete, Rhodos, 
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Kythera, and many others) were occupied by them 
—as many scholars hold—even in pre-Homeric 
times (cf. Bérard, ‘Les Phéniciens et les poeémes 
Homériques,’ in Revue de Vhistoire des Religions, 
Xxxix. 173-228 and 419-460). The advance of the 
Greeks, and consequent expulsion of the Pheenicians 
from these islands, seems to have led to an in- 
creased interest in the settlements in the West 
Mediterranean, some of which, at least, had been 
founded long before. Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, 
Malta, Gaulos, Tarshish, and Gades in Spain, 
various places in N. Africa, including the famous 
Carthage, were settled by them, and, were in con- 
stant communication with the home country. 
Many of these settlements have been assigned by 
history and tradition to certain Pheenician cities, 
e.g. Utica and Carthage to Tyre, and Carthage 
itself seems to have established new trading ports 
on the opposite coast of the Mediterranean. (or 
settlements outside the Mediterranean, see para- 
graph in small type below). 

ii. THE PEOPLE.—The origin of the Phenician 
people is wrapped in mystery. According to their 
own traditions of the 5th cent. B.c., they dwelt 
formerly by the Erythreean Sea (Herod. vii. 89; cf. 
i. 1), i.e. the Indian Ocean, including the Persian 
Gulf. This tradition is repeated by other classical 
authors—Strabo, Justin, Pliny, e¢ al. . Justin en- 
larges the story by a statement that an earthquake 
was the cause of their movement, and that they 
dwelt then near the ‘ Assyrian lake’ (XVIII. iii. 2) ; 
and Strabo (who in I. ii. 35 regards the story of the 
migration as untrustworthy) says (in XVI. ili. 4) 
that in the Persian Gulf are two islands—Turos 
and Arados—whose temples resemble those of the 
Pheenicians, and that the inhabitants of these 
islands say that the Phcenician islands are named 
after them, and their towns are settlements from 
themselves. Sayce (note to Herod. i. 1) suggests 
that the similarity of names gave rise to the whole 
legend, and points out that the names are really 
different, as according to Ptolemy and Pliny the 
real name of the island in the Persian Gulf was 
Tylos, while the Pheenician city Tyre was ys, and 
the Pheenician Arados was properly Arvad. Fail- 
ing historical evidence, we are led to such testimony 
as we can get from language, anthropology, and 
religion. This is avowedly incomplete at the 
present time; but the material available shows 
the Pheenicians of the Syrian coast to have been 
a Semitic people, who took part in the great 
migration to the West which at different times 
sent also the Arameans to Syria and the Hebrews 
and their kin to Palestine. 


It has long been known that the activity of the Phcenicians 
was not confined to the islands and coasts of the Mediterranean, 
and it has been suspected that the Phoenicians of the Syrian 
coast were perhaps only one branch of a race which had settle- 
ments in other parts of the Semitic world. A work entitled, 
Punt und die stidarabischen Reiche, by Eduard Glaser, the 
famous traveller in South Arabia, appeared in the end of 1899, 
in which evidence has been gathered from the records of Egypt 
and the South Arabian inscriptions to show that these conjec- 
tures are supported by history. According to Glaser, the land 
of Punt, so often mentioned in Egyptian inscriptions, was a 
large part of the coasts of East Africa and South Arabia. Thence 
the Egyptians obtained incense, gold, etc. From this land were 
established several colonies, including Mashonaland and Socotra. 
But the remains in the former place are evidently Phenician, 
various signs indicate the identity of the races inhabiting the 
land of Punt, and the name itself is identical with ‘ Phoenician.’ 
Thus we must in future speak of two branches of the Pheenician 
people, a Northern on the coasts of Syria, and a Southern (of 
the same race, language, and origin as the Northern) which 
left the Erythrean Gulf at a very early period, and ceased 
from that time to influence the other members of the race. 
The confirmation or otherwise of this theory must depend 
on the further evidence of the Babylonian and 8. Arabian 
inscriptions. 


iv. ALPHABET AND LANGUAGE.—(a) The Phe- 
nician alphabet is purely consonantal, and consists 
of 22 characters, written from right to left. Tra- 


dition says that this was the first alphabet in- 
vented— 
‘Phoenices primi, fame si creditur, ausi 
Mansuram rudibus vocem signare figuris.’-—(Lucan). 

It is, however, generally recognized that the in- 
vention consists in the taking over of signs used 
originally by other peoples to denote syllables, and 
the adaptation. of these to denote simple sounds, 
together with the simplification of what were 
originally pictorial or hieroglyphic characters. 
Together with this we must recognize that some 
letters were not taken over directly, but were 
formed by slight modifications of those thus re- 
ceived (thus the sign for the rough aspirate / is 
formed from that of the simple A by the addition 
of a stroke to the left). Various opinions are held 
as to the original source. Until lately the favourite 
view has been that the Pheenicians borrowed their 
characters from the Egyptian. This was also held 
in ancient times, and is mentioned in Tacitus— 
‘Primi per figuras animalium Adgyptii sensus 
mentis effingebant . . . et literarum semet inven- 
tores perhibent; inde Pheenicas, quia mari pre- 
pollebant, intulisse Greciz gloriamque adeptos, 
tamquam reppererint que acceperant’ (An. xi. 14). 
Supporters of this opinion are divided as to whether 
the Pheenician characters were derived directly 
from the hieroglyphs or from the hieratic writing. 
Much has been written of late to show that the 
Babylono-Assyrian cuneiform is the real source 
of the Pheenician alphabet. This opinion was also 
held in early times. Pliny says, ‘ Litteras semper 
arbitror Assyriis fuisse, sed alii apud Aigyptios a 
Mercurio, ut Gellius, alii apud Syros repertas 
volunt’ (Nat. Hist. vii. § 37). The widespread 
use of the cuneiform characters about the time to 
which is assigned the invention of the Phenician 
alphabet, is used to support this hypothesis. <A 
third view held by some corresponds in some degree 
with the last mentioned by Pliny, and derives the 
Pheenician characters from the Cypriote, which are 
connected with the so-called Hittite characters. 
This opinion is altogether too undeveloped at 
present to be judged properly. Nor is it easy to 
decide as to the Egyptian and Assyrian theories. 
The selection of the characters to which the 
Pheenician are referred seems arbitrary, and a 
succession of intermediate formsis wanting. Either 
view seems to be historically possible, neither 
proved. The Pheenician alphabet, like most others, 
seems to have only incompletely represented the 
sounds of the language. Two words beginning in 
Pheenician with the same letter are represented in 
Greek by different letters, s=Tupos, ¥=Diddv. 
These characters are identical with those found on 
the Siloam inscription in Judea and the Moabite 
Stone, and on early Jewish coins, and may thus be 
called Canaanitish (in the large sense) as well as 
Phenician. The early Greek alphabet was also 
derived from the Pheenician (cf. Herod. v. 58), 
though soon altered in many ways to suit the 
needs of the Greek language. 

(0) The language of Pheenicia is pure Semitic, 
and belongs to the same branch of that family as 
the Hebrew, the Moabitish, and the Semitic glosses 
in the Tel el-Amarna letters, forming with these 
(and probably other dialects of which we have no 
remains) the so-called Canaanitish group. The 
materials for an exact comparison with Hebrew 
are wanting. The inscriptions (with the single 
exception of CIS i. 5, see above under ‘ Sources’) 
are later than the 6th cent., and mostly of the 4th 
and later, when the language had_ probably 
suffered a certain amount of decay. The Punic 
passages in Plautus are of the end of the 3rd cent., 
and can be used only with care (cf. Néldeke, Die 
semitischen Sprachen, p. 25f.), and the vowel 
letters in the inscriptions are rare. The consonants 
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are the same as in Hebrew, but many words were 
probably pronounced with different vowel sounds 
from those used in the same words in Hebrew. 
The wau conversive with the imperfect, so familiar 
in Hebrew, is wanting in the Pheenician, which, 
on the other hand, seems to have formed a kind of 
ecrer ees with kan (CIS 93). Words, too, that 

ecame rare or poetical in Hebrew were in common 
use in Phenician. The later language shows the 
same weakening and confusion of gutturals that 
marks late Hebrew. 

LirpraturE.—On the Phoenician alphabet see de Rougé, 
Memoires sur Vorigine égyptienne de Valphabet phénicien, 1874 ; 
Deecke, ‘‘ Ursprung d. altsemitischen Alphabets aus d. neu- 
assyrischen Keilschrift,’in ZDMG xxxi, 102ff.; and cf. Zimmern, 
tb. 1. 667 ff.; Isaac Taylor’s, The Alphabet 2, where the Egyptian 
origin is accepted ; Ball, ‘Origin of the Phenician Alphabet,’ in 
PSBA, 1893, 392-408; Berger, L’écriture dans Vantiquité. 
Conder, in The Bible and the Last, p. 74 ff., supports the Cypriote 
origin, 

The inscriptions are collected in the French Corpus ; the words 
in them are collected in Bloch’s Pheenicisches Glossar (Berlin, 
1891); and esp. by Lidzbarski, Handbuch d. nordsemitischen 
Epigraphik (Weimar, 1898). The wordsin Plautus are discussed 
by Gildemeister in Ritschl’s edition of Plautus, vol. ii. fasc. 5 
(Leipzig, 1884). A fuller discussion of these by Prof. D. S 
Margoliouth will appear in a forthcoming number of the Classical 
Review. The only grammar of Pheenician is Schroder’s Phoeni- 
zische Grammatik (Halle, 1869). Of., further, article on 
LANGUAGE OF OT. 

v. CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.—The Phe- 
nicians never appear in history as one united people 
under one government. Their political history 
resolves itself into the history of their chief cities. 
Naturally a quiet and unwarlike people (Jg 18’), 
the country folk were probably content with the 
simpler forms of local or patriarchal government 
usual among Eastern peoples, depending for help 
in time of need upon ie city that was nearest to 
them or which they had originally left as settlers. 
In the cities the government was more conven- 
tional. Kings of Sidon, Tyre, Gebal, Kition, and 
Idalion are mentioned in the OT, in foreign 
records, and on the Pheenician inscriptions. From 
Menander’s list of the kings of Tyre we can see 
that the monarchic power remained in the same 
family, except when revolutions broke the order of 
succession. As to the constitution of the court 
circle, we can only gather from our knowledge of 
Carthage, and of the Semitic states bordering on 
Pheenicia, that there existed an aristocracy which 
probably owed its existence in early times to pro- 
minent position in the tribes. In some of the 
cities a body of ten chiefs (Justin, xvii. 6. 1) seems 
to have been prominent in international business. 
This seems to have been part of a larger; council 
of a hundred men. Of the organization of the 
traders, the most important part of the population, 
we know nothing. A tradition in Justin (xviii. 3) 
seems to indicate the presence of a large slave 
population. Among the different cities it was 
inevitable that one or another should gain some 
pre-eminence over the others. This is historically 
proved by the fact that at one time Sidon gave its 
name to the Phenitian people as a whole, while 
in OT times Tyre evidently had some kind of supre- 
macy. For the Persian period Diodorus Siculus 
(xvi. 41) mentions a federal government with head- 
quarters at Tripolis, where Arvad, Sidon, and Tyre 
held a common council. Even when under the 
sway of foreign powers, the chief Phcenician cities 
seem to have always maintained a large amount of 
self-government in internal affairs; and under the 
Romans we know that Sidon, Tyre, and Tripolis 
retained the rank of ‘ free cities,’ with the right to 
appoint their own councils and magistrates. 

vi. CIVILIZATION AND COMMERCE.—The people 
were originally, in all probability, largely agri- 
cultural. The inscription of Thothmes III. men- 
tions among the spoil of Pheenicia, ‘ good bread and 
various bread, corn in grain, flour... and all 
good fruits of the land.’ But though the agri- 


cultural class doubtless existed throughout its 
history, it soon yielded in importance to those of 
the manufacturers, merchants, and seamen, who 
received raw material from various parts of the 
known world, and sent it forth again in new and 
more useful or more beautiful forms, or contented 
themselves with simply acting as intermediaries 
with profit to themselves. Their navigation, origin- 
ally taken up for business purposes, became later a 
great source of influence and probably of wealth to 
them, when they provided a navy for their Persian 
rulers. Phoenicia was essentially mercantile, and 
was warlike only when commercial life was 
threatened. Situated on the only part of the 
Syrian coast that had any pretence to natural 
harbours, and hemmed in ay lofty mountains on 
the north and east, its people naturally turned to 
the sea. And so the sea soon carried their ships ; 
its shells gave them their valuable dyes, and its 
sand the material for their glass. The meeting of 
the land trade-routes from Asia and Africa, and 
of the sea-routes from all parts of the Medi- 
terranean, made alike the history and the civiliza- 
tion of Phenicia. The land-routes existed for 
natural reasons; the sea-routes were due to the 
skill and enterprise of the sailors who pushed their 
way from island to island, and cape to cape, until 
they reached the southern capes of Spain, and 
passed through the Straits of Gibraltar. Yet the 
people do not seem to have been very original or 
inventive, and their chief merit seems to have 
been rather the power of adapting and fitting for 
commercial purposes the arts they learned from 
others. They had, too, the advantage of being 
able to collect in one place the products of many 
lands, and thus of producing an effect on the 
imagination of peoples which gave them a glory 
not all their own. Glass was one of the manu- 
factured articles for which they gained much 
credit, and tradition came to ascribe its invention 
to them (Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxxvi. 65); but it had 
been made ‘from time immemorial’ in Egypt, and 
the art of making it was probably taken by the 
Pheenicians from that country. The dyed wares 
of Pheenicia were renowned throughout the ancient 
world, and the abundance of the murex on their 
coasts (see COLOURS in vol. i. p. 457) gave full 
opportunity for the production of the most brilliant 
colours then known; but the art of dyeing prob- 
ably came from Babylonia. Their weaving and 
embroidery were alike famous and sought after ; 
but we are still ignorant as to how much progress 
in these arts was due to native workers. old, 
silver, iron, tin, and lead were imported by them 
long before the days of Ezekiel, and were wrought 
into forms of beauty that were known to the 
Homeric poems (Jd. xxiii. 740ff.; Odyss. iv. 618) ; 
but their artistic forms show undoubted marks of 
large foreign influence. Amber, it is now known, 
was dug in Pheenicia itself, but was also probably 
received by the ordinary trade-routes from the 
Baltic, and objects made of it have been found in 
the ruins of Mycene. 

The artistic side of Phoenician life (with a rather 
large commercial appearance in it) is well repre- 
sented in the various objects which have been dug 
up or discovered in Pheenicia itself, but more ex- 
tensively in Cyprus and Carthage and a few more 
of the old Pheenician colonies. The pottery dis- 
covered belongs mostly to the Greco-Roman times, 
and most of its excellences seem to be due to 
foreign influence. Earlier specimens, supposed to 
be Pheenician, are both of the painted and incised 
varieties, but are not at all remarkable. The 
metal-work is more interesting, and the statuettes 
of bronze are curious if not particularly beautiful. 
The bronze bowls of Cyprus and the celebrated 
cup (discovered at Preeneste) of silver, overlaid 
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with gold, with figures in low-relief, alike bear 
witness to the influence of Egyptian and Assyrian 
art. The same applies to the seals and cylinders, 
which do not usually show a very fine finish, and 
are generally of serpentine, sometimes of glass, 
etc. The chief feature of this sculpture was the 
application of colour to give emphasis to certain 
parts of the figure. Their architecture is only 
partially known to us from very imperfect remains. 
A marked feature in their building is the employ- 
ment of the natural solid rock, as far as possible. 
This is the case with the old walls of Sidon, much 
of the funeral architecture, and the famous mono- 
lith house of Amrith. There seems to have been 
no vault in Pheenician architecture, the roof being 
terraced, as in Syria at the present day. The 
columns, cornices, and other decorations are almost 
entirely foreign, largely Egyptian. The tombs 
were in caves, and sarcophagi were used, and 
sometimes massive monuments like the so-called 
‘Hiram’s tomb’ towered above the burying-place. 
The architecture of their temples was probably 
Egyptian. That in all these arts the Phcenicians 
were reputed to be skilful workmen we know from 
the OT account of the relations between Solomon 
and Hiram of Tyre. A namesake of the Pheenician 
king made for the temple at Jerusalem the two 
great pillars of bronze, the molten sea, and other 
objects of beauty and utility (1 K 7ff.). To recon- 
struct these from the descriptions given has been 
a desire of many writers on ancient art, but there 
is and must be much uncertainty as to the details 
of the work. See art. PILLAR. 

The only metal found in Phenicia itself was iron, 
but the abundance of minerals in ‘some of their 
colonies soon made the Pheenicians expert miners. 
Cyprus contained large quantities of copper, and 
the island gave its name to this metal. The Sar- 
dinian settlements were apparently due to the 
search after copper and lead. The mines of Thasos 
were known to Herodotus (vi. 47), and the Spanish 
colonies were perfect storehouses of gold, silver, 
copper, tin, iron, and lead. 

The attention given to navigation naturally gave 
rise to a large industry in the art of shipbuilding, 
and it is possible to trace on the Assyrian sculptures 
and Phoenician vases and coins the development 
from the rude and small boats first used to the 
large and well-fitted vessels used in later times, 
and so warmly eulogized by Xenophon in the 
Gconomica (§ 8). The art of navigation, too, as 
distinct from the usual hugging of the shore and 
sailing in the daytime only, seems to have been 
developed if not invented by these people, to whom 
the Polar star was known. ‘The ships of the sea, 
with their mariners,’ occupy the first place in 
Ezekiel’s description of the pride of Tyre (ch. 27). 

From this description by Ezekiel we can easily 
understand that the private life of the Phcenician 
traders was one of great luxury. Many of the 
articles of commerce, in which they traded, found 
their way into the homes of the people. Little is 
known of their private life, but there are indica- 
tions that behind the outward show of wealth and 
civilization lay a selfish and even cruel spirit. The 
traffic in slaves was no unimportant part of their 
commerce, and for the sake of it they would forget 
‘the covenant of brethren’ (Am 191°). Commerce 
was the life and soul of the people, and the faults 
as well as the virtues of a purely commercial 
people marked the Phoenician race (cf. Is 23, etc.). 


LITERATURE.—The remains of Phoenician industry and art 
may best be studied in Renan, Mission de Phénicie; Perrot et 
Chipiez, Histoire de Vart dans Vantiquité, tom. iii. ‘Phénicie- 
Cypre’; L. P. di OCesnola, Cyprus, its Cities, Tombs, and 
Temples; A. P. di Cesnola, Salaminia; Ohnefalsch-Richter, 
Kupros, die Bibel und Homer; Davis, Carthage and her Re- 
mains. For fragments of the Phoenician calendar, cf. Conder 
in PHF St, 1889, p. 22 f. 
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vii. RELIGION.—The religion of the Phcenicians 
was polytheistic, nor so far as we can go back do 
we find any traces of its ever having been mono- 
theistic. In the Tel el-Amarna tablets the Phe- 
nician names contain the names of several of the 
gods; in the OT, too, the ba‘alim (plur.) are men- 
tioned. The origins of the gods are unknown. The 
statements of Philo Byblios in this matter are 
useless, for everything is made to serve his own 
euhemerism. The view that Baal was the name 
of an originally one and only god—and that the 
sun-god—has been shown to be more than doubtful 
(see art. BAAL). Even the later identification by 
the Greeks of certain Pheenician gods with their own 
tells us nothing of their origin and previous his- 
tory. As Ed. Meyer says (Gesch. d. Alt. § 192, note), 
‘It should never be forgotten that of the Phe- 
nician religion we know very little (recht wenigq), 
of the Phcenician mythology proper, nothing 
at all. It is a striking fact that one goddess, 
‘Tanith,’ is mentioned about 2000 times in Cartha- 
ginian inscriptions, and we know nothing either as 
to the meaning of the name or the nature of her 
being. Without attempting to explain the nature 
of each individual god, it seems clear, however, 
that some at least took their origin in the worship 
of the powers of nature (cf. the ‘ Ba‘al of heavens,’ 
the worship of Eshmun and Adonis, the feasts of 
the seasons of the year, the veneration of objects 
of nature, etc. [see below]). “In this respect they 
fall in line with other Semitic peoples. Another 
determining feature in their worship seems to have 
been their social organization. The existence of 
various tribes among the Pheenicians has often 
been asserted, and is in itself very probable, but 
there is no evidence for it. On the other hand, the 
city has played a part, larger than in the history 
of any country, except perhaps the history of Italy 
in the Middle Ages. That each city had a god of 
its own is evident. Sometimes he was simply 
called the Baal of that city (see BAAL), some- 
times he had a name of his own (as Melkarth, 
the Ba‘al of Tyre). Beyond the actuating power 
of these two factors—reverence for the powers of 
nature, and the bond of city life—it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to go in the present state of our 
knowledge of the early gods of Pheenicia. A strik- 
ing feature in the names of the gods is the presence 
of so many appellatives in the names of the best- 
known (thus Baal, ‘possessor’; "Adon, ‘lord’; 
Milk, ‘king,’ ete.) Another characteristic is the 
recognition of female as well as male deities. By 
the side of Baal is Baalat (as early as the Tel el- 
Amarna tablets ‘ Ba‘alat sa Gubla’), with Mill is 
Milkat, with Elis Elat (see CIS 248, 244); but it 
does not follow that because the masculine and 
feminine forms of the same words are used, that 
there is necessarily any special relation between 
the god and goddess represented by them. <A closer 
relation between two gods seems to be indicated by 
the compounding of two divine names, as in Milk- 
‘ashtart, Baalmelkart, Zadmelkarth, Zadtanith, 
etc.; but whether this has any political or doctrinal 
significance is uncertain. 

In later times Pheenician cities, like other peoples 
of the ancient, world, introduced foreign gods into 
theirtemples. Egypt especially furnished its share, 
and Babylonian deities are not wanting; while in 
regard to the other nations around them (other 
Canaanites, Aramzans, etc.), it is often difficult to 
say whether one has borrowed from the others, or 
all have received them from a common stock. In 
Greek times the identification of their own gods 
with Greek deities did much to change the nature 
and worship of both. 

The relation of the individual (we have no evi- 
dence of the tribal relation prominent in Arabia, 
and undoubtedly present among the early Israelites, 
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cf, TRIBE) to the god is expressed by the various 
words expressing dependence on or relation to, 
prefixed to names of gods to form names of per- 
sons, é.g. ay ‘servant of’ (which occurs with the 
name of nearly every Pheenician god known); -wx 
‘man of’; -12 ‘branch, member of’ (see Bloch, 
Phen. Gloss. p. 19, note) ; -n (for ns) ‘ brother of’ ; 
“11 ‘client of’; and once or twice “28 and “1s 
‘father, or my father is’... Women’s names 
are also formed by prefixing the following and 
similar words to the divine names na ‘daughter 
of’; -nnx and -nn ‘sister of’; -nox ‘handmaid of’; 
“nwa ‘bride of.’ 

(a) The deities.—Altogether about50names of gods 
are known from the Phen. inscriptions (see Lidz- 
barski, 152 ff.). Of many of these we know nothing 
but the name. Among the most important are the 
following (in the order of the Phen. alphabet) :— 

IN (Gr. “Adwys, cf. Heb. -y9y), originally an 
appellative. A god in Byblos, then in Cyprus, 
where he was also joined with Eshmun. Origen 
and Jerome identify him with Tammuz (Ezk 84), 
who was really a Babylonian god. In some places 
he is joined with Osiris. For the probable mean- 
ing of the Adonis feast, see Baudissin, Studien zur 
semitischen Religionsgeschichte, ii. 188, note. 


Sys (cf. Heb. Sy) occurs in several proper names, 
but it is still doubtful whether it stands for a par- 
ticular god. Philo of Byblos says that he was the 
chief god of Byblos, but had neither temple nor 
cultus. The feminine form n>x occurs on two 
Carthaginian inscriptions as the name of a goddess 
with priests of her own. 

jowsN (called by the Greeks ’AckAjmios) is not 
mentioned in the OT, but was worshipped in 
Sidon, Berytos, Carthage, Cyprus, etc.; and his 
name occurs frequently in proper names, and 
compounded with Melkarth (cf. Ed. Meyer in 
Roscher’s Lexikon d. Griechischen u. Romischen 
Mythologie, i. 1385 f.). 


by5 (Gr. Baad, Bydos, BHA, and in proper names 
Bad) was worshipped also by the Israelites, Philis- 
tines, and probably by Moabites. He appears in 
Palmyrene inscriptions as 51 and $1. He was prob- 
ably also indigenous in Arabia (Néldeke in ZDMG 
xl. 174), and is evidently connected with the Baby- 
lonian Bel. See BAAL. The feminine form nbys 
(Gr. Baadris, BjAris) occurs in the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets as Ba‘alat §a Gubla. It is as goddess of the 
same place that she is mentioned four times in CJS 1. 
It seems also to be present in the OT place-names 
nova, wa ndya, and nidys. 

4 appears in Pheenician inscriptions only in 
proper names, but occurs as a god in Is 65", in the 
sa Sap of Jos 15%, and in Ezr 2, also in Aramaic 
(ZDMGE xiii. 474), in Arabia (Wellhausen, Reste 
d. Arab. Heidentums*, 146), and probably in Pal- 
myrene, but is unknown to the Babylonians. He 
was a god of Fortune (see art. GAD); but the city- 
god Téxn of Greek inscriptions and coins from 
Syria, with whom he has been generally identified, 
is regarded by Baudissin (Herzog-Hauck, vi. 334 f.) 
as referring more probably to Atergatis. 


bp, originally an appellative,—cf. Molech and 
Milcom of the Ammonites (see MOLECH),—is men- 
tioned in the Tel el-Amarna tablets in the names 
Abi-milki, Ili-milki, ‘Abd-milki, ete., and in many 
names in the Pheenician inscriptions. A goddess 
nabp is also found in Carthage, Hadrumet, and 
Sardinia. 


mapbn (=nnp-7bp ‘ city-king’) is not mentioned in 
the OT, but was the Baal of Tyre, and was iden- 
tified by the Greeks with ‘Hpaxdjs (so in CIS 122, 
c. 180 B.C.). His temple, according to a tradition 
in Herodotus (ii. 44), was founded about B.c. 2740. 
His name is also found in Cyprus, Malta, and 


Carthage, and in such proper names as Hamilkar, 
and is preserved in the Greek MeNixéprys. In com- 
pound names of deities he occurs with Eshmun, 
Zad, and Resheph (see Ed. Meyer in Roscher’s 
Lexikon, ii. 2650 ff.). 

j2D occurs in the proper names ]2073, }3072y, and 
j7320, which last is also the name Dayxoumddwv of 
Philo’s fictitious authority. 


ny (in the Greek part of CIS 95 represented by 
’AOnvd) is met with in the OT in the place-names 
Beth-anoth (Jos 15), Beth-anath (Jos 19°8, Jg 153), 
and Anathoth (Jer 1, etc.). As a goddess of war 
she was known and honoured by the Egyptians in 
the 17th and 18th dynasties, having, according to 
Meyer (ZDMG xxxi. 718 f.), been taken over from 
the Hittites. A connexion with the Babylonian 
Anatu is not proved. 

nanwy (Gr. ’Acraprn), identified by the Greeks 
with ’A¢podirn, See ASHTORETH. 

“48 seems to be connected with the Heb. 1s ‘to 
hunt, fish,’ but occurs only in names of men and of 
compound deities. 

Ww occurs in proper names of Cyprus, and meets 
us in Egypt as Rashpu, and is ascribed by Meyer, 
like Agath (see above), to the Hittites. It seems, 
however, more natural to connect the name with 
the Hebrew word for ‘flame,’ and to look upon 
the deity as a god of storms or lightning. This 
seems, too, to be confirmed by the combination qv 
yn in CJS 10 (cf. Driver, Deut. 68, with references). 

min was the great goddess of Carthage; but 
though her name occurs some 2000 times in in- 
scriptions, we are ignorant of her nature and origin. 
Except in two or three inscriptions she is always 
entitled 5y1 jp ‘face of Baal. A compound deity 
noni occurs in some inscriptions. 

As has been noticed in the case of ‘Anat and 
Resheph, it is possible that some of the gods already 
mentioned were taken from other peoples. In the 
later period this borrowing certainly took place, 
and in the inscriptions we find the Babylonian 
Nergal, the Egyptian Isis, Osiris, Absit (e.g. Bastu, 
ef. Bubastis, Ezk 3017), Horus, and Ptah. In some 
cases a Pheenician god was joined with a foreign 
one, as in Melekosir (so Jeremias), but the first 
part of the name may be only appellative. 

(6) Sacred objects and cultws.—As in other Sem- 
itic religions of Western Asia, the most prominent 
objects of nature had an idea of sanctity attached 
to them. Whether as themselves containing 
spirits, who had power over men, or simply as the 
greatest, gifts of the gods, they were regarded 
with feelings of awe. High places (mp3) were 
chosen for their temples and altars as being especi- 
ally near the deity ; and it was on Carmel (which 
was known to be sacred in the time of Tacitus, cf. 
Hist. ii. 78) that the priests of Ba‘al offered with 
Elijah (1 K 18). In Greek and Roman writers 
there are many memories of the earlier sanctity of 
various Phenician mountains, from Mt. Casius to 
Carmel. Waters, too, were regarded with venera- 
tion, and some were particularly associated with 
certain gods, and even named after them (as the 
Adonis). Springs and rivers, two sources of life in 
the East, were regarded with peculiar reverence. 
Trees, too, we find sacred, especially to certain 
goddesses. The cypress, myrtle, and palm were 
closely associated with Astarte. This specializa- 
tion is, however, probably only a development from 
an earlier form of nature-worship. 

The ordinary worship of the Phenician might 
be offered in any place in the open air, but was 
most natural on high places, with trees, and often 
with a sacred stream. Among these surroundings 
was built an altar with an ashera beside it, and on 
it the sacrifice was offered. But there is mention 
in history of temples (e.g. the temple of Melkarth 
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at Tyre); and one would naturally expect that 
those who did so much for the temple of Jerusalem 
should have had great sanctuaries of their own. 
Yet it is very doubtful whether the temple ever 
played a very important part in the worship of 
Pheenicia, or was ever much more than a prominent 
adornment of a city. Sacrifices were usual, and 
human life was offered in the fire and human blood 
on the altars, but apparently only on important 
occasions. Various animals, both tame and wild, 
were offered, and products of the field as well as 
flesh. Sacred prostitution was also a form of 
offering common to many acts of Phcenician wor- 
ship. Vows were made in time of difficulty or 
danger, and votive offerings (statuettes, tablets, 
etc.) were common. Feasts, too, were often associ- 
ated with religious rites. Priests and priestesses 
officiated, and the king himself was sometimes (if 
not always) a priest. 

LivzRATURE.—The articles TyRE, SIMON, TARSHISH, etc., in this 
Dictionary, as well as articles on several of the gods by Ed. 
Meyer in Roscher’s Leaikon, by Baudissin in Herzog’s Real- 
encyclopeedie’, and by various writers in this Dictionary, and in 
the Encyclopedia Boblica ; Baethgen, Beitrdge zur semitischen 
Religionsgeschichte, especially pp. 16-65, with Noldeke’s review 
in ZDMG xiii. 470ff.; Baudissin, Studien zur semitischen 
Religionsgeschichte, i. and ii.; Jeremias in de la Saussaye’s 
Lehrbuch d. Religuonsgeschichte?, i. 221 ff.; Orelli, Allgemeine 
Religionsgeschichte; Tiele, Geschiedenis van den Godsdienst in 
de Oudheid (Amsterdam, 1898), i. 245 ff.; Ed. Meyer, ‘ Ueber 
einige semitische Gétter,’ in ZDMG xxxi. 716ff.; Hoffmann, 
Ueber einige phinikische Inschriften (Gottingen, 1889); Hommel, 
Die altisraelitische Ueberlieferung, p. 219 ff. [AHT’ p. 219ff.]; 
and the following :— 

GENERAL LITERATURE.—In addition to the works mentioned 
and quoted in the different sections of this article, the following 
are the most important general writings on the subject : Movers, 
Die Phenizier (a new edition has long been promised, and 
should become the standard work); Pietschmann, Geschichte 
der Phenizier (in Oncken’s series); Kenrick, Pheenicia ; Raw- 
linson, History of Phenicia (and a smaller volume in the ‘Story 
of the Nations’ series): the sections dealing with the Phoenicians 
in the Histories df antiquity of Duncker, Ed. Meyer, and Maspero; 
of. Meltzer, Geschichte der Karthager. 

G. W. THATCHER. 

PHONIX (®olmt, AV Phenice) was a good har- 
bour on the south coast of Crete. When the corn- 
ship from Alexandria, bound for either Puteoli or 
the Portus Augustus beside Ostia at the mouth of 
the Tiber,* on which St. Paul was sailing from Myra 
towards Italy, had been detained so long on the 
voyage that it was considered too late in the season 
to risk the passage across the open sea from Crete 
to the southern coast of Italy, it was resolved to 
winter in Crete. When the resolution was come 
to, the ship was lying in Fair Havens, near the 
middle of the south coast. The question then arose, 
where should the ship lie up? The centurion, 
who evidently had the supreme authority,+} called 
a council to advise him on this question ; and the 
opinion of both captain and sailing-master was 
that they should seek an opportunity and make 
for the harbour of Phcenix. Paul, whose opinion 
was also asked (as, though a prisoner, he was 
treated with much consideration, being a Roman 
whose appeal to the emperor had been allowed by 
the procurator governing Palestine, and being also 
an experienced and practised traveller), strongly 
urged that they should stay where they were. 
There must have been good reasons on both sides. 
The experienced sailors had some ground for their 
opinion: presumably Phoenix was a better and 
safer harbour, and quite probably also it was 


* At that period more probably the former. 

+ That this was so, and that the centurion had authority even 
over the captain, results from the character of the imperial 
service (the ship belonged, of course, to one of the imperial corn 
fleets), in which the military service ranked higher than the 
naval, and yet was not strictly divided from it. But the cen- 
turion exercised his authority with the penalty of severe 
punishment before him, if he mismanaged; and he therefore 
would necessarily ask advice on the point of where to winter, 
and in purely nautical matters would leave the captain and the 
sailing-master free in their own departments. See Ramsay, St. 
Paul the Traveller, p. 324. 
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recognized as being the proper place to winter in, 
if one of the many ships engaged in that trade had 
to spend the stormy season on that part of their 
long voyage (as must have been often the case). 
On the other hand, Paul dreaded the voyage to 
Pheenix, which therefore must have been some 
distance away. Winds from the north strike with 
terrific force on the sea a little south from Crete 
(though the waters immediately on the coast are 
protected by the lofty mountains). The danger, 
then, would be greatest in crossing the great open- 
ing of the gulf of Messaria, which begins a few 
miles west of Fair Havens. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that Phoenix is to be looked for somewhere 
on the other, or western, side of that gulf. 

The centurion, as was right and almost obli- 
gatory in his situation,* took the advice of the 
experts; and, when the opportunity of a mild 
south wind was given, they set sail; but in at- 
tempting to run across the gulf of Messaria, they 
were caught by a tremendous north-easterly gale, 
which swooped down on them from Mount Ida, 
and narrowly escaped after a terrible voyage of 
many days across the open sea. 

Phenix is described by Strabo (p. 475) as being 
a settlement (karoxla, denoting a large flourishing 
village,t originally a settlement of colonists or 
kdroxot) On an isthmus. The passage is very 
obscure, owing to a lacuna; but apparently what 
Strabo describes as the isthmus was a narrow part 
of the island of Crete, between the northern and 
the southern sea, with a small town, Amphimalla, 
on the northern coast, and Phoenix on the southern. 
Apparently he considered Pheenix as a settlement 
in the territory of Lampa or Lappa, a Cretan city 
of importance, striking coins (®olvixca tov Aaumréwy). 
Now the situation of Lappa is practically certain ; 
it was situated in the inner country, where Crete 
is narrow for a space, before it broadens out again 
to its western end, at a site called Pélis. On the 
southern coast of this narrower part of Crete, 
Pheenix must be sought. Nearly due south from 
Lappa there is a village, Loutré, with a harbour, 
described as the safest harbour on the south coast 
of Crete. Captain Sprat, an experienced surveyor 
and sailor, was fully convinced, after an explora- 
tion of the south coast, that Loutré6 must be 
Phenix, ‘because it is the only harbour west of 
Fair Havens in which a vessel of any sizet could 
find any shelter during the winter months.’ James 
Smith, who defends this view by very convincing 
arguments, quotes several even stronger assertions 
of the superiority of Loutré to all other harbours 
on the south coast. There is some evidence that 
the tradition of the ancient name remains among 
the Greeks of the place (Smith’s Voyage and Ship- 
wreck of St. Paul, ed. 3, p. 250 ff., App. I. and IL.; 
also p. 86 ff.). 

Ptolemy (iii. 17. 3) describes both a harbour 
Phenikous and a town near the south coast 
called Phenix. His frequent vagueness and want 
of accuracy make him an unreliable authority ; 
but he places the town and harbour evidently in 
this part of Crete (see further, below). 

Pheenice (7.e. Phoenix) is mentioned as a bishop- 
ric in the earlier Notitiw, viii. and ix. ;§ and 
Hierocles gives it in his list of Cretan cities. All 
three authorities speak of it as beside a place 
Aradena (or Ariadne, Not. ix.): the phrase Polwé 
HroApadéva denotes that two distinct places were 
united as a single bishopric. Now Aradena still 
retains its ancient name as Aradhena, a place 

* See the preceding note. 

t See Buresch, Aus Lydien, p, 2f. 

{ The ship which is concerned in the question was large, 
being able to accommodate 268 of a crew and passengers, and a 
cargo of corn from Alexandria for Rome. 


§ In Wot. vii., which is the oldest known, there is a lacuna of 
about 200 names, among which were the Cretan bishoprics. 
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which is not much more than a mile from Loutré. 
Again, Stephanus Byz. mentions Aradena (’Apadiv) 
as a city of Crete which is also called Anopolis; 
and about two miles north of Loutré there is a 
village on high ground with ruins which is called 
still Anapolis. This is probably to be identified 
with the Phoenix which Ptolemy distinguishes 
from the harbour, while Aradhena and Loutré 
together constitute his harbour Pheenikous, and 
all three were united in a single bishopric. 

Again, Hierocles (whose order in enumeration is 
commonly a very good guide) mentions the island 
of CAUDA or Clauda (he uses the form Kn)adéos) 
next to Phenix. Now that island is only a few 
miles due south of Loutré. 

Finally, an inscription placed here in the reign 
of Trajan shows that an imperial ship was spending 
so long a time at this point of its course between 
Alexandria and Italy that there was time to erect 
some considerable work, whose nature is not 
specified. There can hardly be any doubt that 
the ship was lying up for the winter, and the 
imperial freedman who was in authority on the 
ship employed the crew at some useful work on 
shore. The sailing-master, guwbernator (compare 
KuBepvirns, Ac 2711), and the ship’s sign, parasemum 
(compare rapdonuov, Ac 28"), are both mentioned. 
See Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck, 261. 

Thus we see that Loutré was beside a harbour 
where at least occasionally the large ships of that 
Egyptian corn service wintered. 

“he identification of Loutré as the harbour 
called Phoenix in Ac 27? seems beyond dispute, it 
these accounts of travellers and explorers rest on a 
sufficiently minute examination of the coast. But 
the identification is encumbered by one serious 
difficulty. The harbour of Pheenix is described in 
Acts as looking towards the south-west and the 
north-west, 7.¢. apparently as opening towards the 
west, with a mouth just so wide that the entrance 
extends up towards north-west and down towards 
south-west. But the harbour of Loutré opens 
towards the east, looking between north-east and 
south-east. 

In this difficulty there seem to be only three 
alternatives open. 1. The harbour of Loutré is 
formed by a very narrow isthmus connecting a 
broader peninsula with the mainland; and there is 
a harbour on each side of the isthmus. As the 
isthmus runs out south from the mainland, one of 
these harbours looks east, viz. Loutré, while the 
other looks west. Bishop Wordsworth has sug- 
gested that the western harbour may be the 
ancient Phenix, and has pointed out that on the 
Admiralty chart the name Phinika is given to it. 
Obviously, most of the arguments for identifying 
Loutré as Phoenix would apply equally well to this 
western harbour, which is separated from the other 
only by a narrow isthmus, and is almost equally 
near Aradhena and Anapolis. The only difficulty 
lies in the very positive assertions that Loutré is 
the only well-sheltered harbour ; and certainly the 
chart represents the western harbour as more 
widely open. Still it is distinctly desirable that 
the western harbour should be more closely and 
critically examined. Sprat, indeed, can hardly 
have failed to do so, and his weighty authority is 
almost conclusive (though not quite); but the rest 
of the evidence depends much on the statements of 
residents in Loutré; and every traveller knows 
how prone the Greeks are to emphasize too strongly 
the arguments which support the identification of 
their own town with an ancient place of fame; 
their very love and respect for antiquities lead 
them to exaggerate the claims of their home. 

The conclusion must be that Wordsworth’s sug- 


gestion is not absolutely disproved, though the 
| evidence accessible at present is against it. Among 


other things one desiderates careful examination 
as to whether the coast-line has been modified 
during eighteen centuries, and whether there are 
any traces of the western harbour having been 
used in ancient times. ; 

2. James Smith suggests that the words of Ac 
27” BrErovra Kara AiBa kal kard XGpov, do not mean, 
as is commonly thought, ‘looking towards south- 
west and north-west,’ but ‘looking in the direction 
in which the south-west and north-west winds 
blow’ (2.e. towards north-east and south-east). 
His rendering is distinctly against the analogy of 
Greek literary expression ; but, considering how 
little is known of Greek technical sailor language, 
one cannot feel quite certain that the rendering is 
absolutely impossible. 

3. It has been pointed out* that Luke did not 
actually visit Phoenix (for the ship never went 
there), but merely speaks on report: his authority 
was the argument used by the captain and the 
sailing-master of the vessel in the council which 
the centurion called. Naturally these arguments 
were reported to him by Paul; and, even if Luke 
were wrong, his mistake would prove, not want of 
observation of a place which he had seen, but 
misapprehension of the description of a place 
strange to him, after that description has passed 
through an intermediate channel. If (as was 
often the case) the expression of sailors differed 
from that of literary Greek and of the ordinary 
landsman, an error might have thus been produced 
without any one being conscious of it. 

The case, therefore, must be pronounced unde- 
cided until Sprat’s statement (weighty as it is) is 
confirmed by new and careful examination; but 
the balance of evidence is strong that Loutré is 
Pheenix ; and in that case the third alternative is 
perhaps least improbable, though the second is not 
proved to be impossible. W. M. RAMSAY. 


PHOROS (€opés)=Parosh; 1 Es 5° 8° (B Sapés, 
AV Pharez), 9°. 


PHRURAI.—In Ad. Est 11! the Book of Esther is 
called ‘the epistle of Phrurai’ (émicrod% Tv Ppovpai, 
A... ®povpaid); cf. Est 975, and see ESTHER, and 
PURIM (FEAST OF). 


PHRYGIA.— 


I. Geographical and Historical. 
II. Pauline Geography. 
Ill. Phrygia in Acts 210, 
IV. Christianity in Phrygia. 
VY. The Jews in Phrygia. 

Phrygia (fpvyia) was the name of a very large 
country in Asia Minor. On the view which will 
be here set forth, the noun Phrygia never occurs 
in the Bible, but only the term ‘the Phrygian 
region’ (Ac 16% 187%) ;+ and in 2 Mac 5” the ethnic 
‘Phrygian’ is applied to Philip, who was left as 
governor of Jerusaiem by king Antiochus Epi- 
phanes about B.c. 170. In addition to this, a 
journey right across Phrygia is implied tacitly in 
Ac 167°, and another is briefly described in Ac 19! 
(according to the view to be here explained). But 
in spite of the very small appearance made by 
the Phrygian name in the Bible, there are such 
difficult questions connected with the passages 
where it occurs that a somewhat long discussion 
is needed. Moreover, Phrygia had unusual 
importance in early Christian history, and the 
monuments of Christianity before the time of 
Constantine that remain in the country are of 
unique number, interest, and importance. It can 


* Ramsay, St. Paul the Trav. p. 326. Se . 

+ Many scholars regard pvyi«y as a noun, not an adjective, in 
both these passages ; others take it as an adjective in 16®, and a 
noun in 1828, These opinions will be very fully treated in the 


sequel. 
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be truly said that the first Christian city was a 
city of Phrygia. 

it will be convenient to classify the following 
remarks under headings. 

I. GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL.—The vast 
country of Phrygia presents so great a variety in 
natural character that it cannot be described 
except at too great length. The level of the cities 
varies from the frontier town Karoura in the coast- 
valley of the Meander, 500 ft. above sea-level, to 
the ancient city, among the monuments of the early 
kings beside the tomb of Midas, about 4000 ft. 
Great mountains, plains, and lakes are found in it. 
The two chief cities of Phrygia in the time of Paul 
were Laodicea and Apamea (Strabo, p. 576). 

Phrygia means the land of the Phryges; and 
there is a general agreement that (as Herodotus, 
vii. 73, says) the Phryges were a tribe, or union of 
tribes, from Macedonia or Western Thrace, who 
crossed the Hellespont into Asia Minor, and 
_ gradually spread their conquests first over the 
Troad, and then farther east and south over the 
plateau. In the eastern direction they penetrated 
at their extremest range of power through the 
Sangarius valley and up to the banks of the Halys. 
On the south-east they reached IcoNIUM, which 
was the last Phrygian city on that side. On the 
south they were stopped by the Pisidian moun- 
tains, the northern ridges of the Taurus range, 
into which they seem never to have penetrated. 
On the west the boundaries vary most; but on all 
sides they vary to an extraordinary degree. 
Hence, in trying to define what any ancient 
author means by the name ‘ Phrygia,’ we must 
begin by inquiring what period is referred to, and 
what was the usage of the name in that period. 

That the country of the Phrygians at an early 
period was bounded on the north-west only by the 
waters of the Algean and the Hellespont is beyond 
doubt. They were the masters of the sea, according 
to Diodorus(vii. 11), for 25 years about B.c. 900. 
Troy is frequently called Phrygian, and there was 
a large, vaguely defined region along the Hellespont 
and the Sea of Marmora, called Hellespontine 
Phrygia. The country beside Mount Sipylos, 
north of Smyrna, the realm of Tantalos and elope: 
is often called Phrygia by the poets, who repro- 
duce ancient semi-historical myths ; and this shows 
that considerable part of western Lydia once bore 
the name of Phrygia. 

At an early time the irruption of Thracian 
tribes, such as Thynoi, Bithynoi, Mysoi, across 
the Bosporus drove a wedge through the country 
of Phrygia, and separated Hellespontine Phrygia 
from the inner country, which was henceforth 
termed Great (Meyd\y, Magna) Phrygia. The 
Phrygian element and name died out in Lydia 
also at an early period. The Troad ceased to be 
called Phrygia; and though the name of Helle- 
spontine Phrygia * lingered on for several centuries, 
the land lost the Phrygian character,+ and after 
the time of Alexander the Great it seems to have 
no longer possessed any claim to be called a dis- 
tinct and separate country. Strabo still uses the 
name in A.D. 19. The north-eastern regions of 
Phrygia Magna were transformed into GALATIA 
during the 3rd cent., first through gradual drifting 
of the Gauls into that district as the one where 
there was least resistance to contend with, and 
finally, about B.C. 232, by general agreement of the 
surrounding rulers, and especially Attalus I., king 
of Pergamum, who penned them into this place 
and acknowledged their right to it, but set limits 

* Also called Little Phrygia in distinction from Great Phrygia 
(Strabo, p. 571). 

+ The Phrygian character was probably bound up with the 
use of the Phrygian language. Iconium called itself Phrygian, 


because the language was used there (see Ramsay, Historical 
Convmentary on Galatians, p. 216). 
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to their wide-ranging forays. About B.C. 205 
a new name, Phrygia Epictetus, z.e. Acquired 
Phrygia, came into existence. It was applied to 
a region in the north which seems to have been 
acquired by AttalusI. from Bithynia. According 
to Strabo (p. 576) it contained six cities at least, 
Azanoi, Nakolia, Kotiaion, Midaion, Dorylaion, 
Kadoi. Another name for a special district was 
Paroreios Phrygia,* the great valley in the east 
between Sultan-Dagh and Emir-Dagh (whose 
ancient names are unknown), with the cities Ipsos 
or Julia, Philomelion, Thymbrion or Hadrian- 
opolis, Tyriaion, and many small towns and 
villages. 

A third district was Pisidic Phrygia, or Phrygia 
towards Pisidia, or Phrygia the Pisidian.t The 
city of Antioch towards Pisidia is the only one 
assigned to this district by Strabo; but Ptolemy, 
and probably Polybius, extend it more widely to 
include Apollonia and other cities in the valleys 
underneath the northern flanks of Taurus. Strabo 
clearly says that Paroreios and Pisidian Phrygia 
were only parts of Great Phrygia, whereas he 
distinguishes Epictetus as a separate and added 
country. 

Under the Romans, the whole country of Cibyra 
and most of the valley of the Lysis were reckoned 
to Phrygia, though previously they had been 
counted either to Pisidia or to Kabalis or to 
Milyas. It would also appear that the lower part 
of the Lycus valley was divided at an_ earlier 
time between Lydia (viz. Hierapolis and Hydrela) 
and Caria (viz. Laodicea and Trapezopolis and 
Attoudda);t but in the Roman period all these 
cities came to be classed to Phrygia. On the 
other hand, Iconium was then classed to Lycaonia 
(except in the estimation of its inhabitants, see 
IcoNIUM and LYCAONIA), as were also Laodicea 
Katakekaumene and even perhaps Tyriaion. 

In the Roman time Phrygia was divided between 
two provinces, Asia and Galatia, with thorough 
Roman indifference to national frontiers in mapping 
out their province—an indifference which resulted 
in the final failure of those provincial divisions to 
attain permanence. These two parts were called 
Phrygia Asiana and Phrygia Galatica: for the 
former name, see Galen, 7. tpop. Suv. iv. p. 312 
(Kuhn, vi. p. 515); for the latter, see a notice in a 
Byzantine Menologion (taken from a good and 
ancient source) quoted in Acta Sanctorum, Sept. 
28, p. 563. 

That part of Phrygia was included in the province 
Galatia, though often ignored, is no longer denied 
by any scholar. A number of inscriptions, enum- 
erating the parts of the province Galatia, mention 
among them Phrygia; ¢.g. C/L iii. 6818, mentions 
the parts as Galatia, Pisidia, Phrygia, Lycaonia, 
Isauria, Paphlagonia, Pontus Galaticus, Pontus 
Polemoniacus ; compare CJL iil. 6819; Frinkel, 
Inschr. Pergam. No. 451 (the lists vary at different 
periods as districts were added to or taken from 
the province). See also GALATIA, vol. ii. p. 90f. 

Moreover, several cities which Strabo and 
Ptolemy assign to Phrygia, e.g. Apollonia and 
Antioch, are shown by their coins and by other 
means to belong to the province Galatia; and 
Ptolemy gives the region which he calls Pisidian 
Phrygia as a part of the province Galatia. 

Galatic Phrygia, or the Phrygian region of the 
rovince Galatia, was not a very large country. 
t was a strip of territory extending in considerable 

length along the front of the Pisidian mountains ; 
and it included the cities of Iconium (in the native 

* It is often wrongly said that Paroreios denoted the country 
west and south from Sultan-Dagh, with the city of Pisidian 
Antioch, That was Pisidic Phrygia (see following note). 

+ Pisidic Phrygia, Foon xxi, 5 143 Phrygia wpds Wioidie, 
Strabo, pp. 557, 566, 5797; Phrygia Iseid/a, Ptolemy, v. v. 4. 

{ Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, i. pp. 6, 183f. 
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usage), Antioch the Colonia, Apollonia, and, as 
Ptolemy says, several others. Asian Phrygia was 
immensely larger, including all Paroreios and 

Epictetus and far the larger part of Great Phrygia. 
In process of time the Pisidian connexion became 
stronger, and the name Pisidian Phrygia was gradu- 
ally disused. Antioch ceased to be considered a 
city of Phrygia and was called ‘of Pisidia.’ Some 
of the epigraphic lists of the regions making up the 
province Galatia omit Phrygia and mention only 
Pisidia. At last a distinct Roman province Pisidia 
was constituted about A.D. 295, with the metropolis 
Antioch and a secondary metropolis Iconium. But 
in the time of St. Paul, and long after, the view 
was dominant among the people that Antioch and 
Iconium were cities of the Phrygian region.* 

A distinction between High Phrygia and Low 
Phrygia can be traced in the Roman time from 
Strabo, A.D. 20, onwards. Low Phrygia was a 
name that included Hierapolis (Philostratus, 
Imagines, i. 12) and Lake Anava (Strabo, i. p. 49) 
and the Sangarios (Steph. Byz. s.v.), ¢.e. it included 
those districts that were less elevated above sea- 
level, while High Phrygia (7 dyw @pvyia) was the 
elevated region of central Phrygia lying between 
the Sangarios on the north-east and the great 
road passing close to Hierapolis in the Lycus valley 
and along the edge of Lake Anava. Aristides 
speaks of a certain city (probably Akmonia, 
possibly Synnada) as in High Phrygia. The pair 
of terms rarely occur in literature; but they 
clearly were in current local use. 

We have seen how Phrygia steadily diminished, 
losing parts on the west, north-west, north-east, 
south-east, andsouth. About A.D. 295 or soon after- 
wards, when the great province Asia was broken 
up, two new provinces were formed,}+ Phrygia 
Prima and Secunda, called also Great and Small,+ 
or Pacatiana and Salutaris: the last pair of names 
came into use in the latter part of the 4th cent., 
and soon established themselves in almost universal 
usage. The name Salutaris is explained by the 
Byzantine writers as caused by the fact that St. 
Paul had preached the gospel of salvation there. 
This is a curious statement: it implies that St. 
Paul had preached much more in Phrygia Secunda 
than in Phrygia Prima (which was the western 
half under the primacy of Laodicea). Now that 
may be either a belief founded on old authority, 
or a mere groundless fabrication of the Byzantine 
time, to explain a curious name. In the former 
case it would afford valuable evidence bearing on 
the history of St. Paul, for there was good author- 
it ciderlyine the really old tradition in Asia 
In the latter case it would be absolutely 
valueless. Unfortunately, the latter alternative is 
pretty certainly true. The name is Latin (Salu- 
taris) transformed into a Greek word; but if it 
had rested on a genuine popular tradition or belief, 
it would have been Greek, for Greek was the 
language of the country, and very few can have 
known Latin in Phrygia. The name Salutaris 
has probably nothing to do with St. Paul or with 
religion. 

The name Phrygia henceforth was restricted 
within the limits of those two provinces. The 


inor. 


* In Antioch the memory of its Phrygian character remained 
as late as the 3rd cent. (see evidence in Ramsay, Histor. 
Comment. on Galatians, §§ 19, 20); but outsiders called it ‘of 
Pisidia’ in the 2nd cent. Similarly in Iconium. 

+ Malalas says that Constantine divided Phrygia into two 
provinces, implying that in 295 only one province, Phrygia, was 
constituted. If so, Constantine’s action is older than A.D. 325, 
as is shown in Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, pt. i. p. 81; 
Malalas, in fact, mentions Constantines act before the Council 
of Nicwa (A.D. 325), xiii. p. 323. 

{Small Phrygia (Mizp& @puyix) occurs in a few 4th cent. 
authorities; the name Great Phrygia in this new sense does 
not occur (our authorities say ‘Phrygia’ and ‘Small Phrygia’), 
but seems necessarily to follow from the other term. 
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district of Cibyra, on the south-west, was given 
over to Caria, Apamea and Metropolis to Pisidia, 
and (between 386 and 395) Amorion, Orkistos, and 
other north-eastern cities to Galatia. In the 8th 
cent. Pau of Paroreios was transferred to Galatia, 
and placed under Amorion as metropolis: it is, 
however, very doubtful whether this transference 
affected more than the ecclesiastical organization, 
for the civil division into provinces (though always 
retained in the ecclesiastical system) disappeared 
politically in the 8th cent., and was replaced by 
the military system of Themes. In the later 
Byzantine authors much confusion and ignorance 
is shown in regard to the divisions of Phrygia. 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, in his treatise de 
Thematibus, defines the extent of Salutaris in a 
thoroughly erroneous way. Cinnamus (p. 198) 
speaks of Laodicea ad Lycwm as on the border of 
Little Phrygia. Ducas gives the name Great 
Phrygia to part of the region of Hellespontus 
(from Assos to the Hellespont), calling it also Low 
Phrygia: he does not speak of Little Phrygia or 
of High Phrygia, but apparently he must haye 
treated those names as equivalent, and including 
both Pacatiana and Salutaris (as Cinnamus evi- 
dently does), which he sums up as ‘all Phrygia’ 
(see pp. 18, 72). Cedrenus (ii. p. 69), and Nicetas 
Chon. (p. 68) speak of High Phrygia as evidently 
including both Pacatiana and Salutaris. In those 
writers the names are prompted rather by inac- 
curate antiquarian memory than by real survival 
of the names in popular usage (see Ramsay, H2s- 
torical Geography of Asia Minor, pp. 150-153). 

IJ. PHRYGIA IN PAULINE GEOGRAPHY.—This 
long enumeration of vicissitudes and changes 
shows how slow one must be in making asser- 
tions as to the meaning of the name Phrygia 
in any ancient writer, and how carefully the 
situation and the context must be studied. 
Accordingly, when in a writer of the lst cent. 
we find the statement that a traveller crossed 
Phrygia, we must not assume forthwith that 
a journey across Phrygia Asiana is meant. The 
term Phrygia is employed freely in inscriptions 
of that period, found in the country outside of it, 
in the sense of Phrygia Galatica; and a writer 
who follows as a rule local expression may have 
used this term Phrygia in the same way as local 
inscriptions do. In such a case we must examine 
the context to see which division of Phrygia is to 
be understood. Now in Ac 16% Paul is stated to 
have traversed the region of Phrygia.* What 
part of Phrygia did he traverse? The situation 
makes thisclear. Paul in his journey had reached 
Lystra.| Henow went on through Phrygia. Itis 
beyond doubt that the part of Phrygia through 
which he must go immediately on leaving Lystra 
was Galatic Phrygia, which began only a_ very 
few miles north of Lystra. Moreover, Paul had 
started on this journey with the deliberate inten- 
tion of visiting two cities of Galatic Phrygia, 
Iconium and Antioch; and as we now see, geo- 
graphy makes it clear that he could not possibly 
proceed onwards from Lystra without going 
through Iconium and through part of Galatic 
Phrygia.t 


*It is immaterial to the geogr. import whether buyin» in 
that passage is to be taken as a noun or (what we think right) 
as an adjective connected with the following zyapay. 

+ Some say Iconium; but we cannot consider that Ac 16? 
implies that Paul has reached Iconium, for he is still in Lystra 
in 163. Ac16land 166 give the successive stages of travel. This, 
too, hardly touches the geogr. import. 7 

t This is even clearer on the North-Galatian than on the 
South-Galatian theory. If Paul were going from Lystra to 
North Galatia, he must proceed first to Iconium in Galatic 
Phrygia; and if he were in Iconium, he must go on through part 
of that country. It may, on that theory, be maintained that 
Paul went on through Asian Phrygia afterwards; but it must 
be admitted that he first went through Galatic Phrygia. 
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Moreover, if a writer of that period desired to 
be thoroughly clear, he ought to add some ex- 
pression or epithet to show which part of Phrygia 
he meant. But this is exactly what Luke does 
in Ac 16°. He adds the adjective ‘Galatic’ to 
show that he means ‘Galatic Phrygia.’ It is 
unfortunate that both AV and RV confuse the 
expression, and render the Greek adjective by the 
noun ‘ Galatia.’ Luke never speaks of ‘Galatia’ ; 
because, like most Greeks, he disliked calling the 
province by that name, and preferred the expression 
‘Galatie province or region’ (as used in C/G 3991). 

If Luke had used the noun Phrygia in this place, 
he would have simply appended the adjective and 
called the country traversed by Paul ‘Galatic 
Phrygia,’ the term quoted above. But he desired 
to be minutely and pragmatically accurate ; and 
(as is sometimes the case in ancient writers*) in 
his desire to exclude all possibility of mistake he 
employed a more cumbrous expression, which be- 
comes obscure to us through our ignorance of the 
nomenclature of that little known region. A 
custom existed of designating the various districts 
included in the vast province GALATIA Tt as x@pac 
or regions; e.g. the Isaurican region (Strabo, p. 
568 f.), the Antiochian region (at this time a 
kingdom governed by Antiochus, but afterwards 
incorporated, see Ptolemy, v. 6. 17). Luke follows 
this custom: he thinks of ‘the Phrygian region,’ 
and adds the adjective ‘ Galatic,’ calling it ‘the 
region (which is at once) Phrygian and Galatic,’ + 
z.e. the country which ethnologically and accord- 
ing to native Greek expression is Phrygian, while 
politically and according to Roman _ provincial 
classification it is Galatic (riv Ppvylav cal Tadarixiy 
xépav). Lightfoot was the first to see and to state 
clearly the right and necessary construction of 
this expression, and subsequent discussion has 
failed to shake his decisive argument; but, while 
he correctly translated it, he failed (owing to the 
obscurity in which central Asia Minor was then 
enveloped) to see the right geographical applica- 
tion. 

The interpretation of Ac 16° affects that of 18°; 
and on that account Luke expresses his meaning 
more briefly in the second passage. In that pas- 
sage, as Dr. Hort says (Lectures on Colossians 
and Ephesians, p. 82), ‘he followed his old course 
(t.é. as in ch. 16) through southern Asia Minor, 
and this time was allowed to follow it right on to 
Ephesus,’ instead of being stopped and turned 
away north, as in 16°. He passed now through ‘ the 
region of Galatia and Phrygia,’ as it is rendered 
in RV (riv Tadarexhy xadpay xal Ppvylav). These 
words are applied to a more extended journey 
than those of 16°, for in 18% the journey through 
Derbe and Lystra is included, whereas 16° begins 
from Lystra, and includes only the subsequent 
journey. The difference of order of the words is 
important: in 16° two epithets are attached to one 
noun which follows them, whereas in 18” an epithet 
with its noun is connected by «at with a following 
epithet (or noun),§ and the second epithet (with 
the preceding noun repeated in thought) indicates 
a second region (this order in enumerating a list is 
common in Greek). || Two interpretations of the 
words have been suggested— 

1. Ppvylay is to be interpreted as a noun, and 


* An instructive example is mentioned by Mommsen (Res 
Geste D. Aug. Pp. 38), ‘preecipuam cwram ducens sensum 
anum quam apertissime exprimere nec dubitans gratie aliquid 
detrahere ut vitaret obscuritatem (Sueton. Aug. 86), ut fit, ipso 
nimio ambiguitatis vitande studio incidit in ambiguitatem !' 

t See above, p. 864, and vol. ii. p. 87. 

{ The idiomatic English is ‘the Phrygian or Galatic Region,’ 
see ii. p. 90, and Classical Review, 1898, p. 337. 

§ Epithet o7 noun, according as we take Dpvy/ay as adjective 
oras noun ; see next sentence. 

|| Examples are given in vol. ii. p. 90, r3¢ NaPariniis xcopus xo) 
"Irovpaies xe) MaaBirides xa) Aprriridos, etc. 
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indicates the country Phrygia, both Asian and 
Galatic; Luke may be supposed to use Ppvyla xapa 
in 16° to indicate Phrygia as a region of the 
Galatic province, and $pvyia the noun in 18” to 
indicate the country Phrygia as a single concep- 
tion independent of Roman provincial divisions. 
Then ri Tadaru«hv xopav would indicate ‘the Galatic 
region’ in the sense of the province like Tadaruch 
érdpxeca in the Iconian inscription of A.D. 54-55, 
CIG 3991. Luke would, on this theory, say that 
Paul traversed the Galatic province and Phrygia 
(the country). There is a certain simplicity in 
this view which recommends it; yet for many 
reasons we are obliged to reject it. The following 
arrangement seems conclusive. St. Paul, as he 
traversed the region of Galatia and Phrygia in 
order, stablished all the disciples: there were 
disciples in both the region of Galatia and in 
Phrygia, so that throughout both regions he 
passed from Church to Church. Now we know 
positively that he had as yet no Churches in any 
part of Phrygia except Galatic Phrygia. More- 
over, the remarkable reading of the Bezan text 
Ac 19! shows clearly that its originator (whether 
Luke himself, as Prof. Blass and his supporters 
hold, or a 2nd cent. reviser, as seems more prob- 
able) considered Paul to have arrived at the 
borders of Asia in 18%, and then, after completing 
his survey of his Churches, to have begun to return 
to Jerusalem, when the Spirit bade him turn back 
again into Asia (i.e. the province Asia), the higher 
parts of which he traversed, and so, finally, came 
to Ephesus. 

We must therefore adopt the following inter- 
pretation :— 

2. Ppvylav is an adjective, being the briefer de- 
scription of the same region which in 16° is called 
with pragmatical minuteness rip Ppuylav cal Tada- 
Tiki xépav. Luke would on this theory say, ‘ Paul 
traversed the Galatic region and the Phrygian.’ 
Now, in truth, Paul did traverse two regions of 
the vast Galatian province, one Lycaonia con- 
taining the cities Derbe and Lystra, the other 
Phrygia with the cities Iconium and Antioch.* 
The one real difficulty is this: could Roman 
Lycaonia be called simply ‘the Galatic region’? 
The phrase can be explained and defended only 
on the supposition that the speaker conceives 
himself standing or travelling in Lycaonia: 
Lycaonia consisted of two parts, Roman or Galatic 
and non-Roman or Antiochian (under king Anti- 
ochus): Ptolemy tells us that the latter was called 
"Avrioxiavh (xépa), and the corresponding term for 
the other part necessarily would be Tadarixi 
xépa: the inhabitants of Lycaonia would describe 
the two divisions of his country by those terms. 
This explanation may seem rather complicated, 
but the complexity is due to the real complexity 
of the divisions at the time. As we see, it is the 
expression of one who feels himself standing in the 
country, #.e. it must be regarded as the expression 
used by St. Paul the actual traveller, and caught 
from his mouth by the listener Luke. 

Tue system of dividing Phrygia into High and 
Low is probably referred to in Ac 19}, though the 
name of the country is not actually mentioned. 
The journey described in 18%, as we have just 
seen, carried St. Paul over ground which he had 
previously traversed and cities where there were 
already disciples ; but there still remained a long 
stretch of country between him and his goal in 
Ephesus, viz. the whole breadth of the large 
province Asia. The journey is resumed in 19}, 
where St. Paul is said to have traversed the 
higher parts (ra dvwrepexad wépyn). The term dvw 
is often used in Greek to indicate simply the 


* Compare the precise and clear definition of 1823 by Asteriug 
about a.p. 400, quoted in vol. ii. p. 91. 
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inner country as distinguished from the coast ;* 
but this distinction seems not in harmony with 
Luke’s narrative: it is of no consequence to him 
to distinguish coast and interior : moreover, most 
of the previous part of the journey was over the 
high ground of the interior. Here we want some 
expression suitable specially to describe the part 
of Asia which he traversed. The word dywrepixds 
is a rare one, and seems chosen in order to suggest 
a contrast with certain lower parts;+ in other 
words, the meaning is that St. Paul avoided the 
route through Lower Phrygia, and traversed Higher 
Phrygia (according to the distinction mentioned 
above, § I.). This distinction was important: 
Luke had a definite purpose in defining the part 
of Phrygia which St. Paul traversed. He makes 
it clear that the apostle did not follow the longer 
and easier trade-route by Apamea, Lake Anava, 
Colossze, and Laodicea (which led through Lower 
Phrygia, see above, p. 864), but took the other more 
direct road (less suitable for wheeled traffic, but 
better for walking travellers) across High Phrygia, 
keeping very near a straight line from Metropolis 
to Ephesus.{ That wasa point of some importance, 
for Paul mentions that he had never seen the 
Churches of Colossze or Laodicea, which therefore 
must have been founded by some of his coadjutors 
(perhaps Timothy). 

Ill. PHryGia IN Acts 2!.—Phrygia is also 
mentioned in Ac 2? in the list of places whence 
came the Jews and proselytes who were pre- 
sent in Jerusalem at the Feast of Pentecost 
shortly after the Crucifixion—‘ dwellers in Meso- 
potamia, and in Judza§ and Cappadocia, in 
Pontus and Asia, Phrygia and Pamphylia, in 
Egypt,’ etc. This remarkable list is an insoluble 
puzzle. It is made on no discoverable principle, 
either as regards the order of enumeration or as 
regards the districts mentioned and omitted. The 
only certain fact about it is that it is quite 
different in style from the original work of the 
author of Acts, and must have been derived by him 
from the earlier authority, or authorities, to whom 
he owed the narrative of the events described 
in ch. 2. Some districts where Jews were numer- 
ous, and which are certain to have had represen- 
tatives at Jerusalem, such as Cilicia, are omitted. 
The names, as a rule, are those of countries, not of 
Roman provinces; yet Asia is mentioned; this 
name must denote either the Roman province or 
a much larger region (see LYDIA); in the former 
case it would include Phrygia Asiana, in the latter 
ease it would include all Phrygia, both Asiana 
and Galatica, together with Pamphylia. || 

The most probable view is that Asia in this 

assage means the province (a Roman province 
being named in this one case, because the name 
had already established itself in popular Greek 
nomenclature) ; and Phrygia is named in addition, 
partly because it was inhabited by such large 
numbers of Jews (see below, § V.), partly because 
Phrygia Galatica, which contained very many 

* xyw is used always in that sense, not avwrepixes. 

+ dywrepixes (except in passages dependent on Ac 191) is used 
only by medical writers, Hippocrates and Galen (if we may 
depend on Steph. Thesaurus on this matter). Hobart (Medical 
Language of St. Luke, p. 148) does not fail to observe the con- 
firmation which this word gives to his views. 

t The Church in the Roman Empire before 170, second or 
later editions, p. 94, note. 

§ The name Judza is suspected by Blass, who would sub- 
stitute on Jerome’s authority Syria. It is, of course, not in 
harmony with the context ; but, in a list which is as a whole 
pe eae a it is vain to carp at one incomprehensible 

etall. 

|| Pontus and Cappadocia may be regarded as the external 
boundaries of ‘ Asia,’ taking that term in the sense described 
in a very difficult passage, Pliny (Nat. Hist. v. 28), where it is 
said that ‘ Asia,’ if its two parts are taken together, extended 
from the #gean and Egyptian and Pamphylian Seas to Paphla- 
gonia and Pontus: on the meaning, see Studia Bibvlica, iv. 
p. 45. 
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Jews, was not included in the province Asia. 
Similarly, the Lugdunensian Christians wrote 
to rots ém’ ’Acias kal Ppvyias ddeddois, for they 
desired to include in their address the important 
Churches of Iconium, Antioch, and_ probably 
several in Galatic Phrygia of later foundation 
(which were not in Asia). On this address, prob- 
ably, Tertullian models. his expression (adv. Prax. 
1) ‘pacem ecclesvis Asie et Phrygie inferentem.’ 
There can be no doubt that the Churches of 
Phrygia Galatica were as important in the 2nd 
cent. Christianity, as its Jews were in the Jewish 
world. 

IV. CHRISTIANITY IN PHRYGIA. — Christianity 
was introduced into Phrygia Galatica by Paul and 
Barnabas on their first missionary journey (Ac 13. 
14). Paul revisited, confirmed, and strengthened 
them (Ac 16'° 18%), Considering how much space 
the author of Acts assigns to the account of the 
formation of these Churches (along with the two 
Lycaonian Churches), and considering how often 
Paul visited and consolidated them, we must see 
that they were regarded as being highly important 
in the early Church. 

Phrygia Asiana was traversed at least twice by 
St. Paul. On his second journey, accompanied 
by Silas and Timothy, he went from Pisidian 
Antioch northwards through the country to near 
the Bithynian frontier (probably to about Dory- 
laion, over against Mysia), and then westwards 
into Mysia and the Troad.* Paul was on that 
journey forbidden to preach in [the province] Asia, 
so that he cannot have founded any Churches in 
Asian Phrygia (though, perhaps, we need not 
interpret the prohibition so strictly as to suppose 
that he was bound to keep silence absolutely about 
the gospel on the journey to the Troad: probably 
the command only implied that he was not to make 
Asia his sphere of work). On the third journey 
St. Paul traversed Phrygia Asiana from east to 
west on a line between Antioch and Ephesus (see 
above). He probably preached on the journey ; but 
there is no sign of any success; and he was evi- 
dently eager to go to Ephesus, and make it the 
centre for the whole province. Thus in all prob- 
ability the earliest Churches in Phrygia Asiana 
were those of the Lycus valley, Colossze, Laodicea, 
Hierapolis, founded through the work of his assist- 
ants and subordinates (probably Timothy in par- 
ticular), while he was in Ephesus. 

According to tradition of somewhat uncertain 
value, the Lycus valley was afterwards the scene 
of missionary work by St. John the apostle and 
by St. Philip (probably the apostle, though several 
authorities, especially the later, say he was the 
deacon). Archippus of Colossee, the ‘ fellow-soldier’ 
of St. Paul (Philem 2), was said to have been the 
first bishop of Laodicea (probably a recollection 
of his ‘ministry, duxovia, in the Lord,’ Col 4"), 
and to have been martyred at Chonz (ze. the 
later Byzantine representative of Coloss); and 
Nymphas or Nympha Laodicensis is coupled as an 
ayorile with Eubulus of Rome in the Greek 
Mena, and commemorated on 28th February : 
ef. Col 4%. Heros is said to have been appoinced 
bishop of Hierapolis by St. Philip, Epaphras of 
Colosse by St. Paul. These traditions, hardly 
trustworthy in themselves, are at least evidence 
that the Lycus valley was the scene of steady and 
progressive work in the second half of the Ist 
century. That work was certainly not confined 
to the valley, but spread up, doubtless, east and 
north into Phrygia, and perhaps south towards 
Cibyra, so that LAODICEA must be taken as the 
centre and representative of a number of young 


* The North-Galatian theory would lengthen the westward 
journey across Phrygia Asiana, and shorten the northward 
journey by diverting the route from that country into Galatia. 


— 
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Churches (as well as those in Colosse and Hier- 
apolis; see above, p. 831*). Papias and Apol- 
linaris, the great bishops of Hierapolis, Sagaris 
the bishop and martyr of Laodicea, are evidence 
of the importance of the Lycus valley in Christian 
history during the 2nd century. 

If Laodicea was such a centre of Christian in- 
fluence, so also we may be sure were Pisidian 
Antioch and Iconium. A trace of this work may 
be observed in the tradition that Bartholomew was 
the apostle of the Lycaones. It has been pointed 
out* that this must mean, not the pepe of 
Lycaonia, whose apostles were Paul and Barnabas, 
but the tribe of the Lycaones in central Phrygia, 
west and north-west of Synnada. But far more 
important and trustworthy evidence is furnished 
by the Christian inscriptions of Phrygia, which 
are collected for the central and south-western 
districts in Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, pt. 
ii. chs. xii. xvii.t The earliest is the famous 
epitaph of Avircius Marcellus, presbyter or bishopt 
of the less famous Hieropolis or Hierapolis in the 
Glaukos valley about A.D. 192. This document 
mentions St. Paul in such a way as to suggest 
that he was regarded with special respect in that 
district, probably owing to its having been first 
evangelized by his 
ministers. 

The inscriptions fall into three local groups, 
differing widely in character. One has its chief 
centre in Eumenea and Apamea, and probably 
resulted from the influence of the Lycus valley 
Churches ; one is strong in the extreme south-east 
of Phrygia (and in the adjoining northern part of 
7p ieue and evidently sprang from the influence 
ot Iconium and Antioch; the third is seen in the 
north of Phrygia in the valley of the Tembris or 
Tembrogius, and seems connected with the Chris- 
tianity of the Troad (2 Co 2'*),§ spreading u 
through Mysia and the province Bithynia. Ab 
three therefore seem traceable to a Pauline source. 
The inscriptions of the third group are more akin 
to the Montanist type, and those of the first to 
the Orthodox type,|| while those of the second are 
mostly indifferent, but contain occasional examples 
like both other classes. The inscriptions of 
the first two groups throw considerable light on 
the Christians of the 3rd cent. Already during 
the 2nd cent., in the Montanist controversy, 
Phrygia stands out rather as a country where 
Christians are contending with Christians, than 
one where missionaries are trying to convert 
pagans ; and the inscriptions of the 8rd cent. set 

efore us Eumenea as a city which was mainly 
Christian in the period 250-300, in fact as the 
first Christian city (one may say with great con- 
fidence); and, further, they show probably that 
the prosperity of Eumenea died about the be- 
ginning of the 4th cent. Now Eusebius and 
Lactantius mentioned that a city of Phrygia, 
whose population was wholly Christian, was de- 
stroyed by fire in the persecution of Diocletian, 
A.D. 301-312; and, though there are some slight 
discrepancies in details between their statements 


immediate followers and 


* Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, pt. ii. p. 709. See also 
Pontus, and Lipsius, Apocr. Apost. ii. 2, 55 ff. 

+ The other districts will be treated in pt. iii. 
very imperfect list (él. d’Arch. et d’ Hist. 1895). 

t He is addressed by a friend as co-presbyter (cvurpecBirepos), 
which may be used of a bishop. 

§ Perhaps also with Ac 168, according to a tradition that 
can be traced in the interior of Mysia during the 4th or 5th 
cent. (see Acta S. Philetceeri, 19th May; and Hawpositor, Oct. 
1888, p. 264). This tradition perhaps led to the Bezan text 
in Ac 167 d:eA0evess for srepeadovres ; and, if so, the tradition 
must be as old as the 2nd cent. (implying that the statement 
that Mysia was ‘neglected,’ or ‘passed by,’ was regarded at 
that early date as incorrect in the quarters where the Bezan 
text originated). 

|| But one case at least of the most marked northern type 
occurs, Cities and Bishoprics, ii. No. 393. 


See Cumont’s 
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and probably some exaggeration in the sweeping 
conclusion, yet the general truth cannot reasonably 
be doubted ; and the coincidence with Eumenian 
history is so striking that the statements may 
with the highest probability be applied to it. 
Apamea, its neighbour and fellow in Christian 
history, also seems to have sunk in importance 
to an extraordinary degree about the same time. 
On the very remarkable type of Christianity de- 
veloped in those cities, see the full discussion in 
Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, ch. xii. 

Christianity did not spread uniformly over 
Phrygia. The three local groups of inscriptions 
are separated by a large district, where the new 
religion seems not to have grown so strong until 
the time of Constantine.* The Phrygian martyrs 
who are known by name almost all belong to the 
period before A.D. 184 (see Neumann’s list in der 
rom, Staat und die allgemeine Kirche, p. 283). 
When Christianity was so strong, the Roman 
theoretical principle, that Christians should be 
treated as outlaws, was difficult to carry out; for 
a formal accusation by an overt prosecutor was 
ordinarily required, and it would be difficult to 
find private persons ready to incur the hatred of 
a united and energetic body like the Christians. 
But in Diocletian’s persecution the government 
hunted down the Christians, and employed soldiers 
and officials for that special purpose; and in such 
a time the cities where Christians were most 
numerous would suffer most. Even in Diocletian’s 
time individual Phrygian martyrs were little re- 
membered, but only the general facts that whole 
communities and one entire city were destroyed. 

Considering at how early a date Christianity 
was diffused over large parts of Phrygia, it may 
seem strange that the ecclesiastical system was 
so backward there during the 4th cent., except 
in Galatic Phrygia, where the list of bishoprics 
can be traced almost complete during that cen- 
tury.t The reason lies in two noteworthy facts. 
In the first place, Phrygia was the country where, 
above all others, heresy was strongest; but the 
ecclesiastical lists are of the Orthodox Church. 
Thus, for example, Kotiaion was a great seat of 
Christianity in the 8rd cent., and so was the 
country of the, Praipenisseis. Yet neither can be 
traced in the lists earlier than the 5th cent. The 
reason is, undoubtedly, that the Orthodox Church 
had little hold there. We know of either bishops 
or presbyters at Otrous and Hierapolis in the 2nd 
cent.; but in the ecclesiastical lists those two 
cities pppent only in the 5th cent. In the second 
place, Phrygia was regarded by the orthodox 
writers as rude and neared because the 
organization and equipment of the Orthodox 
Church were in a backward state there. Chris- 
tianity was so strong in certain parts of Phrygia 
that the persecution of Diocletian raged there on 
a vast scale, and almost annihilated people and 
civilization and organization. 

V. Tur JEws IN PuryetA.—The position and 
history of the Jews in Phrygia is another large sub- 
ject, which throws much light on the narrative of 
Acts and on the rapid spread of Christianity in the 
country. The Jews were much favoured by the 
Seleucid kings, as trustworthy colonists in the many 
cities which they founded to maintain their empire 
in Asia Minor, especially along the routes leading 
from their capital at Syrian Antioch through Cilicia 
and Lycaonia into Southern Phrygia § and Lydia. 

* On the evidence, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, ii. p. 715; 
also p. 501. 

1 Galatic Phrygia is part of Pisidia in the lists. Those 
Pisidian bishoprics which can first be traced in the 5th cent. 
or later were in the mountainous and backward districts. 

{ See, for example, Acta S. Hypatii, 17 June, iv. 249. 


§ Northern Phrygia and Galatia, which were little or not at 
all under Seleucid power, shared very little in these settie- 
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Seleucus Nikator (B.C. 301-280) granted them the 
highest class of rights, equal to those of Mace- 
donian and Greek settlers, in all his colonies ; and 
his successors maintained the privileges of the 
Jews. Various privileges were conceded to their 
religious scruples: the entire body of regulations 
guaranteeing their rights and privileges seems to 
have remained permanently in force in the cities, 
and is appealed to as ‘the law of the Jews’ in an 
inscription of Apamea as late as the 8rd cent. 
after Christ.* By one single act Antiochus the 
Great ordered 2000 Jewish families to be brought 
from Babylonia and settled in the strong places 
of Lydia and Phrygia about B.c. 200. When such 
a course of action lasted for fully a century, it is 
plain what large numbers of Jews must have been 
settled in Phrygia, Lycaonia, ete. 

These considerations explain how Flaccus, the 
Roman governor of Asia in B.C. 62, could seize 
100 Sete weight of gold at Apamea, and 20 at 
Laodicea, being contributions from the Jews of 
Phrygia on the point of being sent up to Jeru- 
salem. These large sums, of course, represented 
the contributions of great districts, and not simply 
of the two cities. They are calculated by M. Th. 
Reinach as together equivalent to 100,000 drachme, 
being the contributions of 50,000 people paying 
two drachme annually.t 

According to Dr. Neubauer (Géographie du 
Talmud, p. 315), these Jews had to a considerable 
extent lost connexion with their country and for- 
gotten their language; the baths and wines of 
Phrygia had separated the Ten Tribes from their 
brethren, as the Talmud expresses it; they were 
readily converted to Christianity ; and the Talmud 
alludes to the numerous converts. These opinions 
haye been strongly confirmed by epigraphic dis- 
covery. The Phrygian Jews were strongly affected 
by their surroundings, and were ready to comply, 
at least outwardly, with many pagan customs, 
and especially with the forms of the imperial 
religion, regarded as the test of loyalty to the 
Roman empire. They probably were often in- 
clined to magic and forbidden arts (see THYATIRA 
and Ac 19"). Their frequent tendency to amal- 
gamate Jewish and pagan ideas in an eclectic 
philosophical system is illustrated at Colossze (see 
the Epistle). A Jewess married to a Greek and 
having an uncircumcised son is mentioned at 
Lystra (Ac 167%). At the same time there can 
be no doubt that the Phrygian Jews as a body 
preserved much of the old Jewish character, and 
presented in society a much higher and purer 
moral tone than the pagans; and it was this 
character that gave them great influence and 
attracted numerous proselytes. On the whole 
their existence was not hostile, but favourable, 
to Christianity. Luke emphasizes every instance 
of their opposition, but he shows clearly that there 
was another side to the question: the Jews of 
Pisidian Antioch were opposed to Paul’s placing 
the Gentiles on an equality with themselves (Ac 
13), but not so much to se doctrines: a great 
multitude of Jews at Iconium believed. The 
Jewish and the Christian inscriptions melt into 
one another in Phrygia, so that it is often diffi- 
cult to draw a line of distinction. The Phrygian 
Christians were strongly inclined to Judaism. 
Every heresy in Phrygia tended to become Juda- 
istic. Novatianism, which seems to have been 
ments. The Jews of North Galatia were probably all late 
immigrants from Phrygia, etc. 

* Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, pt. ii. No. 399 bis; see 
also ch. xv. on ‘The Jews in Phrygia.’ 

+ Textes Relatifs au Judaisme, p. 240. He thinks they must 
represent several years’ contribution; but as the two cities 
stand for all Asian Phrygia and great part of Lydia, it seems 
not at all impossible that they are the contribution of one year. 


Adramyttium and Pergamum are the only other two places 
where Flaccus is said to have seized Jewish money. 
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quite free from any Judaizing character in the 
West, became strongly tinged with it in Phrygia. 
The Phrygians regarded the 14th day of Nisan as 
the great religious day, and seem to have called 
the festival Azyma, the Unleavened. There is 
every appearance that the reconciliation between 
Christians and Jews, which was one great aim of 
St. Paul’s work, was attained far more thoroughly 
in Phrygia than elsewhere. 

Early Phrygian Judaic Christianity thus pre- 
sents a very remarkable character, which stands 
in the closest relation with the Pauline Epistles. 
Its development was arrested by the terrible per- 
secution of Diocletian, which seems to have raged 
with special fury in that most thoroughly Chris- 
tianized of countries. As Eumenea was the most 
thoroughly Christian city, so Apamea was the 
most strongly Jewish; and they (so far as we 
can judge) were the greatest sufferers (certainly 
very severe sufferers) under Diocletian. 

W. M. RAmsAy. 

PHYGELUS (Siyeddos, WH bi-yedos). Mentioned 
in 2 Ti 1% along with HERMOGENES (wh. see) as 
ene those in Asia who turned away from St. 
Paul during his last imprisonment in Rome. The 
phrase ‘all they which are in Asia,’ proconsular 
Asia that is, must be qualified in some way, known 
doubtless to Timothy, and may perhaps be best 
taken to mean, CAL whose help I asked’ (cf. 
2 Ti 41%). We cannot tell what Phygelus refused 
to do, nor can we affirm with certainty that 
apostasy or declension from the faith is implied. 
Possibly he was asked to go to Rome to use some 
influence he had on the apostle’s behalf, and re- 
fused to admit that St. Paul had any such claims 
on him. The forcible language used makes it 
probable, however, that Phygelus was guilty of 
something worse than merely neglecting to visit 
the apostle in his imprisonment. W. Muir. 


PHYLACTERIES, FRONTLETS.—Phylactery— 
so first in the Genevan Bible, 1557, in earlier versions 
jilateris (Wyclif) and philateries (Tindale, etc.)— 
comes to us through the Vulgate from the Greek 
guraxrypov. In the Greek of the lst cent. A.D. this 
word signified an amulet or charm, which possessed 
the property of protecting (¢uvAdcoew) * the wearer 
against evil spirits and similar malign influences. 
Among favourite charms were slips of parchment, 
written over with a magical spell and placed ina 
case which was hung round the neck, hence also 
called replamrrov, weplaupa, Synonyms of pudakrnpiov. 

In His great anti-Pharisaic discourse (Mt 231"), 
our Lord charges the scribes and Pharisees with 
ostentation in the discharge of their religious and 
social duties, ‘for they make broad their phylac- 
teries (rXartvovor yap Ta pudaxrhpia atr&y), and en- 
large the borders of their garments (for which see 
FRINGES in vol. ii. 68 ff.), and love the chief places 
at feasts,’ ete.’(Mt 235 RV). Now there has never 
been any doubt that the author of the first Gospel 
here uses ¢vAakripia, which is not found elsewhere 
in the NT, as the equivalent of the contemporary 
Hebrew word pan, téphillin (plur. of man fa 
prayer’), the name then, and by the Jews still, 
given to two small cases of leather, to be described 
in the sequel, which were worn by the more ardent 
legalists of the time, one upon the forehead and 
the other upon the left arm. This practice, very 
considerably curtailed, however, is still regarded 
as one of the most sacred of religious duties by 
orthodox Jews of the present day (cf. opening 
paragraph of art. FRINGES). ; : 

In this article it is proposed to investigate the 
origin, history, and significance of the phylacteries, 


*The perverted derivation still met with in some quarters 
from quadéorey (roy vomov), as if guaexré pia =observatoria, is now 
entirely abandoned by scholars. 
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and for this purpose, ou the principle of proceed- 
ing from the more familiar to the less, we shall 
examine— 

i. The practice of modern orthodox Judaism ; 

li. The alleged Scripture warrant for this practice 5 


iii. The date of the introduction of the phylacteries ; 
iv. The manner and extent of the practice in NT times. 


i, THE PRACTICE OF MODERN ORTHODOX JUDA- 
IsM.—Every male Israelite above the age of 
thirteen years is required to ‘lay (29>, Mishna, 
Shebu. iii. 8, 11, ete.) the téphillin’—to use the 
technical expression—at daily morning prayer. 
To this extent the use of the phylacteries has 
been curtailed since NT times (see § iv. below). 
The ¢éphillin or phylacteries are two in number, 
known since the earliest times as the head- 
phylactery (wx5 Sy nban) and the hand-phylactery 
(2; 5¥ nm), and consist of two cubical leather boxes 
or cases, varying in size from 4 to 14 in. in the side. 
The material is the prepared skin of a clean 
animal which has been thoroughly soaked in pure 
water. A cube-shaped wooden block (o\5y [rémos] 
Mishna, Jed. vi. 7) is employed to give the desired 
shape and size. To form the head-phylactery, 
three deep incisions (niyyp) are made in the block, 
and the moist parchment spread over it and in- 
serted into the incisions. When the material has 
dried and hardened the block is removed, and a 
leather case of four compartments, technically 
‘houses’ (oma), is the result. Before this, how- 
ever, two shins (w) have been impressed on the 
soft leather, one with the ordinary three prongs 
on the outer wall of the ddyith, which, when the 
phylactery is complete, will be to the right of the 
wearer, and another with jfowr prongs on the 
outer wall to the left, This fourfold case is now 
fitted with a leather brim, and into each ‘house’ 
is inserted a slip of specially prepared parchment 
(abn Shabb. viii. 3), having written on it, in a 
special caligraphy, one of the Scripture passages 
to be cited presently, and each bound round with 
a few white hairs of a calf or cow. A firm base is 
supplied by a square piece of thick leather, con- 
nected by a flap with the brim, and sewed to the 
latter by means of twelve stitches (representing 
the twelve tribes) of clean gut. The four passages 
of Scripture above mentioned are those which the 
Jews have always regarded as constituting their 
warrant for the use of the phylacteries (see ii. 
below) Miviz. Hxal3it 13 ae) te Gas2 ales-2t eure, 
are inserted in the four compartments in the order 
represented by the diagram— 


So 


(left) 


= 


lope IB} EY 

Bx 13h 

Dt 113-2 
(right) 


Dt 6*° 


The hand-phylactery is shaped on a similar 
block without incisions, and consists of a single 
compartment (m3 bdéyith) with plain walls, fitted 
with brim, base, and flap as before. ‘The same 
four passages are written in four parallel columns 
on a single piece of parchment, and inserted in the 
bayith. Both phylacteries, coloured a deep black, 
are kept in position by leather straps (niyisq Yad. 
ili. 3), which are passed through the flaps. Both 
straps are of considerable length, and blackened on 
the upperside. The head-phylactery is fitted to the 
wearer’s head by having its strap tied at the back 
of the head into a knot (wp), of the shape of a 
daleth (4). One end of the other strap, after 
being passed through the flap of its phylactery, 


is formed into a noose by means of a knot of the 
shape of a yod(%). The shin of the head-phylactery 
together with these knots thus make up the letters 
of the sacred name Shaddai (nw ‘ Almighty’), to 
which a mystical significance is attached. 

The phylacteries, as has been said, are now worn 
daily at morning prayer, except on Sabbaths and 
festival days, which, being themselves ‘signs, 
render the phylacteries unnecessary on those days. 
After assuming the {allith (see FRINGES), the 
worshipper proceeds ‘to lay the ¢éphillin.’ The 
hand-phylactery is laid first. Its position is the 
inner side of the left arm, which must be bare, 
just above the elbow, so that, when the arm is 
bent the phylactery may rest ‘upon the heart’ 
(as commanded Dt 118). The long strap, which 
passes through the noose, is drawn tight, and 
wound three times round the arm above the 
elbow, the worshipper pronouncing the following 
benediction in Hebrew: ‘Blessed art Thou, O 
Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast 
sanctified us by Thy commandments, and hast 
commanded us to lay the téphillin.’ The strap is 
thereafter wound four times, then three times, 
round the arm below the elbow, in such a manner 
as to form a four-pronged and a three-pronged 
shin respectively. At this point the head-phy- 
lactery is placed in position, so that the: case lies 
in the middle of the forehead just touching the 
hair, the two ends of the strap hanging down over 
the shoulders in front, the following benediction 
being meanwhile repeated: ‘Blessed art Thou, 
O Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast 
sanctified us by Thy commandments, and hast 
given us command concerning the precept of the 
téphillin.’* To this is added, when the adjust- 
ment is completed : ‘ Blessed be His name, whose 
glorious kingdom is for ever and ever.’ Finally, 
the remainder of the strap of the hand-phylactery 
is wound three times round the middle finger, and 
the following is said: ‘And I will betroth thee 
unto Me for ever; yea, I will betroth thee unto 
Me in righteousness, and in judgment, and in 
loving-kindness, and in merey: I will even betroth 
thee unto Me in faithfulness; and thou shalt 
know the Lord’ (Hos 2!9). Prayers over, the 
phylacteries are taken off in the reverse order, 
the head-phylacttery first, then the hand-phylac- 
tery. We cannot here attempt to give even a 
summary of the exceedingly numerous and minute 
precepts which have been elaborated and codified 
by the Jewish authorities regarding the prepara- 
tion of the materials, the manner of writing, the 
preservation and inspection, etc., of the ¢téphillin 
(see authorities named in the bibliography at end 
of article). 

li. THE ALLEGED SCRIPTURAL AUTHORITY FOR 
THE PHYLACTERIES.—The command to ‘lay the 
téphillin’ is contained, the Jews maintain, in four 
passages of the Pentateuch, viz. : Ex 13°-16, Dt 68 
118, It is of the utmost importance for our in- 
vestigation to obtain an accurate and unprejudiced 
exposition of these cardinal passages, which we 
proceed to examine in their order. 

(a) The bulk of Ex 13 is made up of injunctions 
regarding the perpetual observance of the Feast 
of Unleavened Cakes or Mazzoth (vv.?°), and of 
the Dedication of the Firstborn (vv.6), The 
former, we read, ‘shall be for a sign (nix 6th) unto 
thee upon thine hand, and for a memorial (j)31 
zikkarén) between thine eyes, that the law of J” 
may be in thy mouth: for with a strong hand hath 
the Lord brought thee out of Egypt’ (v.9). Simi- 

*On the slight variation in the form of these and similar 
benedictions see Friedlinder, Zhe Jewish Religion, 1891, note, 
p. 329f.; to this excellent work the student is referred for an 
exposition of the ‘sign’ of téphiilin from the orthodox Jewish 


standpoint. The renderings given above are from Singer's 
edition of The Authorized Daily Prayer-Book, 1892, p. 16. 
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larly with regard to the dedication of the first- 
born, ‘it shall be for a sign (’éth, EV ‘token’) 
upon thine hand, and for frontlets (naviv té¢aphéth) 
between thine eyes,’ etc. (v.!). Now these two 
verses are so similar in their phraseology that no 
sane expositor would hesitate to declare them to 
be, in the writer’s intention, completely identical. 
The feast of Mazzoth and the dedication of the 
firstborn shall alike serve as perpetual reminders 
to the Hebrews of the Egyptian deliverance, and 
of J’’s resulting claim upon them. 

(6) In Dt 6°* we read : ‘And these words, which 
I command thee this day (the exact reference of 
‘these words’ will be considered presently), shall 
be in thine heart; and thou shalt teach (j3¥) * 
them diligently unto thy children. .. . And thou 
shalt bind them for a sign upon thine hand, and 
they shall be for frontlets between thine eyes. And 
thou shalt write them upon the door-posts of thy 
house, and upon thy gates.’ In the second passage 
from Dt (11/8) this injunction is repeated with 
only slight verbal changes (cf. 1118 ‘ye shall lay 
these words upon your heart and upon your soul,’ 
with 6%). We have now before us the cardinal 
poeenees on which has been based the ancient 

ewish custom of the phylacteries. Do they, we 
must now ask, or do they not command and 
sanction this custom? The answer is by no means 
so easy as may at first sight appear, for it is not 
an affair of exegesis alone, but involves questions 
of criticism and lexicology. 

Thus we note that the language of the passage 
Ex 13°16 presents a strong Deuteronomic colouring, 
which has prevented our foremost criticst from 
assigning it exclusively to J, with which source it 
has also undoubted affinities. Only two alter- 
natives are possible (cf. Wellh. Comp. d. Hexat.® 
74). Either we have here a section composed in 
whole or in part by an editor of the Deuteronomic 
school (so Kautzsch, Cornill, Bacon), or we have 
one of several examples of the literary activity of 
the writer (RYE) who united J and E into a single 
work, and who must have belonged to ‘the circles 
whence Deuteronomy issued’ (Kuenen, Hewat. § 9 
n. 4, § 13 n. 29).t In either case the important 
result follows, that we have to deal not with two 
enactments, separated by a couple of centuries, 
the earlier of which may possibly be understood in 
a figurative and the later in a literal sense, but 
with enactments of approximately the same age 
and reflecting the same religious standpoint. 

With regard, further, to the Deuteronomic pas- 
sages (Dt 6°° 1118-1), various critical difficulties 
suggest themselves. Whence this unwonted and 
almost verbatim repetition in the course of the 
same address? Must we hold that in some of the 
early copies of Dt the verses repeated stood in 
ch. 6, in others with some variations in ch. 11, and 
that our present text has inserted a harmonized 
version of them in both places (so Steuernagel 
in Nowack’s Handkommentar, 1898, p. 40)? Or 
shall we, with the latest commentator (Bertholet 
in Marti’s Kurzer Hand-Commentar, 1899, p. 36), 
regard 1118-7! as an insertion which interrupts the 
connexion between vy." and v.72? The strong adver- 
sative with which vy.” opens in the original (ax °2 
=‘hbut,’ not as EV ‘for’) certainly follows awk- 
wardly on vy.}8 1, which so far makes for the 
latter view. The present writer, however, doubts 
whether either passage is in its original place. 
Dt 6?, for example, which is parallel to 11”, looks 
as if originally intended to form the continuation 


* 13¥, only here in OT, appears to mean ‘to prick with a 
sharp-pointed instrument,’ hence probably = tattoo (see below). 

t Except Dillmann; but see his latest editor’s view in Dill- 
mann-Ryssel, Hxodus, pp. 111, 141. 

¢t For a conspectus of modern critical opinion regarding 
Ex 133-16 see Holzinger, Hinleit. in d. Hezat. 455f., and the 
‘Tabellen’ accompanying that work. 
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of vv.5%; this would give the following corre- 
spondences: 6° 8=]1)8, 67=119, 69=112, 62=1]2), 
Assuming that both passages are genuine, we 
should thus have an impressive call to the con- 
tinued observance of the provisions of the Deutero- 
nomic code placed both at the beginning and the 
close of the hortatory introduction in chs. 6-1]. 
In any case the characteristic Deuteronomic phrase, 
‘these words which I command thee this day’ (6°), 
must have here, as it has everywhere else in chs. 
5-11, a prospective reference to all the provisions of 
the following code, and not merely to the two pre- 
ceding verses, as the commentators suppose. ‘The 
two pairs of passages, then, we have seen, are 
alike in tone and intention, and that intention is 
to impress upon those addressed the duty of per- 
petual observance, in the one case (in Dt) of the 
whole Torah, in the other (in Ex) of two particular 
ordinances thereof. The whole and its parts should 
be continually in their thoughts and on their lips, 
and should form a never-failing subject for the 
instruction of their youth. 

When we proceed to a closer examination of the 
special verses, Ex 137-16 Dt 6% 1138, it is very 
evident, if our contention as to their authors’ 
motive is correct, that the language of these verses 
is figurative throughout, as, indeed, is usually ad- 
mitted for Exodus, but denied, or at least ques- 
tioned, for Deuteronomy. But all figures of speech 
in Hebrew, as in other tongues, are borrowed from 
the common objects and processes of nature, or 
from the familiar facts of human life. So it must 
be in the case before us. Thus, as regards the 
‘sign’ upon the hand, we have only to recall the 
widespread practice, among all primitive races, of 
tattooing or branding various parts of the body 
with the name or symbol of the deity to whom one 
wishes to dedicate one’s self, and whose protection 
it is desired to secure (see CUTTINGSIN THE FLESH 
in vol. i. 538>). Such, doubtless, is the underlying 
idea of the mark (nix) * of Cain, by which he was 
placed under tlie special protection of J” (see esp. 
Stade’s brilliant essay, ‘Das Kainzeichen,’in ZATW, 
1894, p. 250 ff. In this essay Stade has further 
shown [p. 310 ff.] that ina of Ex 13° is a synonym 
of nix in this sense).t The forehead,—for such is 
the meaning of ‘between the eyes’ in all our 
passages,—even more than the hands and wrists, 
was specially adapted for the reception of these 
religious tokens, and is so used by the most widely 
scattered savage and semi-savage races at the 
present day. But even in the canonical and extra- 
canonical literature of the Hebrews we find un- 
doubted references to this practice. Thus we have 
the young man who bore on his forehead some 
mark or token that he belonged to the prophets of 
J” (1 K 204; see Stade, @oc. cit. 314f.; and Kittel, 
Handkom. in loc.), Ezekiel’s cross (17 9% °) on the 
foreheads of the faithful (cf. Rev 7° 14!), the 
‘token of destruction’ (cnmetov rijs dmwdelas) on 
the forehead of the wicked (Ps-Sol 15”, cf. v.8), 
while ‘the mark of the beast on hand or forehead’ 
(Rev 1316 14% etc.) is familiar to all. These instances 
more than suffice to give us a glimpse of the circle 
of ideas which supplied the metaphors of the pas- 
sages we are considering. The ordinances of the 
Torah were to serve the same purpose as these 
ortywara of the ancient cults; they were to be 
outward and visible tokens of the Hebrews’ allegi- 
ance to J” their God, and of J”s special propriety 
in them. 

In three of the cardinal passages, however (Ex 
1316, Dt 68 1118), for the zikkarén of Ex 13° there is 


* These marks were called cr/yuxrx by the Greeks (see Stade, 
ut swp., and Deissmann, Bibelstudien, 266 ff.); cf. LXX Ly 1927t. 


; a 
YPL [Lp TTIAT OH. 


+ Cf. Nu 1638: 40 ( Heb. 173-5), where mix and ])73] are used 
interchangeably. 
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substituted a word of uncertain signification, ndviv 
totaphoth, EV ‘frontlets.’ 


The singular of this word appears as npyiv in post-biblical 
Hebrew, and the n5nw of the MT should in all probability be 
so pointed.* In form it resembles 13}3 for 1523, by reduplica- 
tion from a root which must be either 5» or 70 (see Konig, 
Lehrgeb. i. i. § 60, 6a). The latter form is generally preferred 
on the strength of the Arab. tdfa, ‘to encircle,’ but the sense 
‘fillet, head-band’ (so Ges. Zhes., Dillm., Driver, etc.) suits 
neither the descriptive expression ‘ between thine eyes’ nor the 
circle of ideas from which, we are convinced, the figure in the 
text is borrowed. The rendering té&phillin of the Targums is 
merely a reflexion of the interpretation which had long been 
current among the Jews (see below). The root ‘/5v is therefore 
to be preferred, but its significance can only be conjectured. 
Several modern scholars favour a conjecture, first proposed by 
Knobel, viz. ‘to strike,’ then ‘to make an incision,’ so that 
totaphéth would thus also denote oriyuer« (Klein, ‘ Die Tota- 
photh nach Bibel und Tradition,’ in Jahrb. f. protest. Theologie, 
vii. (1881) p. 673; Siegfried-Stade, Lex. s.v.; Nowack, Heb. 
Arch. i. 134). This conjecture, it may here be added, has the 
support of the Peshitta in Dt 68 1118, where tétaphéth is ren- 
dered by rishmd, ‘a mark,’+ which is also used to render 
Ezekiel’s mark and the mark of the beast in Revelation. 

In the absence, however, of all trace of the above signification 
in the extant literature, it is more probable that we have in Pt) 
a root akin to 403 ‘to drop,’ and actually found in this sense in 
the Talmudic Hd» ‘to drip or drop’ (used of wine, oil, blood, 
etc.); ef. the series D097, 097, 073, and Arab. hamhama, Ges.- 
Kautzsch, Heb. Grammar, § 30k. 


noviv is thus akin to nip»3 ‘{ear-]drops’ (Jg 8%, 
Ts 3), as is further confirmed by the rendering of 
the Samaritan Targum j5»v, which must be the 
Aram. x5v ‘a drop’ (of blood, ete.; see Levy, s.v.). 
It prob. denoted a ‘drop,’ bead, or jewel worn as an 
amulet,}7.¢. as a true dudaxripiov. In the Mishna, 
Shabb. vi. 1, 5, tétépheth clearly signifies a jewel 
worn by Jewish women, attached to their head- 
dress. The Deuteronomic authors, then, do not 
shrink from the use of another bold metaphor to 
express the thought that the commands of J” 
shall be as constantly present to the thoughts 
of His people, and as highly prized as the most 
precious of jewels by their superstitious contem- 
poraries. . 

The results of our investigations may now be 
summed up. The passages in Ex and Dt on which 
the institution of the phylacteries is based cannot 
be kept apart in such a way that the expressions 
of Ex are to be taken figuratively but those of Dt 
literally. 'The figurative interpretation of both 
passages, further, is confirmed by such additional 
considerations as the following: (a) numerous 
other expressions in the contexts are plainly 
figures of speech ; such are the references to the 
words of J” being in the mouth (Ex 139, ef. Schoett- 
gen’s remarks, Hore Heb. et Talmud., 194f.) and in 
the heart (Dt 6°), to the duty of impressing (j3v < to 
prick with a sharp instrument’) them upon the 
children (67), and of laying them upon the heart and 
the soul (118, but see above, § i., for an attempt to 
do this literally) ; (0) similar expressions elsewhere 
have never been taken otherwise than figuratively, 
e.g. Dt 304, Pr 3° (‘ bind them [kindness and truth] 
upon thy neck, write them upon the tablet of thine 
heart’), 19 62 78, Jer 17! 31% ete. ; (c) there is the 
impossibility of carrying out the injunctions in 
the literal sense when these refer to the whole 
Deuteronomic code, as we saw to be the case even 
in Dt 68,—a consideration, it may be added, which 


*TIt should be noted that the Hebrew text has twice naviw 


and once N5Ddd, never, as in the Samaritan Pentateuch, mpnn 
with express plural termination. : 

+ Which favours the singular pointing, as suggested above. 

{ It is well known that the practice of wearing jewellery in 
the ears, nose, etc., had its origin in the desire to guard the 
orifices of the body against the entrance of evil spirits (cf. 
W. R. Smith, RS1 433f.). As rings could not be inserted in 
the eyelids as through the ear-lobes and nostrils, the same end 
was secured by hanging a jewel ‘ between the eyes.’ 

§ Cf. the explanation of the Jerus. Gemara in Levy, 8.v., 


ta eae | worn in the place of the téphillin,’ ¢.e. on the fore- 
ead, 


effectually disposes of the strictly literal interpre- 
tation of 61° (=11°). 

iii. THE RISE OF THE LITERAL INTERPRETATION 
or Ex 13° ETC., AND THE DATE OF THE INTRO- 
DUCTION OF THE PHYLACTERIES.— We have now 
to inquire at what period of Jewish history the 
literal interpretation of the four passages 1n ques- 
tion took its rise. A strong presumption against 
a date in the Exile, or even early in the post- 
exilic period, is furnished by the fact that the 
phylacteries are unknown to the Samaritan com- 
munity (see Klein, Joc. cit. 686f.; Hamburger, 
Realencycl. d. Judenthums, ji. 1065). The Aramaic 
form of the name ¢téphillin points unmistakably in 
the same direction. An evident terminus a quo, 
however, is supplied by the figurative passages 
from Proverbs just cited. These are admittedly 
echoes of the Deuteronomic teaching (see Driver, 
LOT® 396), and it is incredible that a Jewish 
writer would have so expressed himself, if the 
literal interpretation of Dt 6° etc. already held 
the field. Now the passages in question are all 
contained in the later section of the book (Pr 1-9), 
which, if the earlier section (10 ff.) date from the 
late Persian period, can hardly be earlier than 
B.C. 300.* Even half a century later, c. 250 B.c.,— 
the provisional date generally accepted for the 
beginnings of the Alexandrian translation (LXX), 
—the figurative interpretation was still accepted, 
at least in Egypt. This we see from the LXX 
rendering of the crucial now (cal adders atta els 
onuciov énl THs xepds cov, Kal eorat aoddevTov mpd 
dpbaruav cov, Dt 68) as something ‘immovably 
fixed’ (doddevrov ;+ cf. Ac 27%, He 1278) before one’s 
eyes, the unchanging subject of one’s thoughts. 

The terminus ad quem is suggested by the 
famous letter of the pseudo-Aristeas, who repre- 
sents himself as having been instructed by Eleazar, 
the then high priest at Jerusalem, in the institu- 
tions of Moses. The latter, says Eleazar, in 
addition to ‘the token of remembrance on our 
garments (see FRINGES) and the texts (r& Oya) 
on doors and gates, commanded us expressly to 
bind the sign on the hands also’ (kal érl r&y xeupav 
7d onuelov mepinpdac—Hody, ‘ Aristeze Historia,’ in 
De Bibliorwm Textibus, p. xviii; Kautzsch, Pseud- 
epigraphen, ‘Der Brief d. Aristeas,’ v.%*), an un- 
mistakable reference. to the hand-phylactery, but 
to that only.t Unfortunately the date of Aristeas 
is still swb yudice. For various reasons we decline 
to accept the early date, c. 200 B.c., advocated by 
Schiirer (HJP Il. iii. 310), and incline to a date 
early in the lst cent. B.C. (cf. Wendland in Kautzsch, 
op. cit.).. We thus obtain a period of one hundred 
and fifty years (B.C. 250-100), to which the intro- 
duction of the phylacteries may confidently be 
ascribed. Now it is more than a coincidence that 
this is the period which witnessed the growth of 
that more strict and literal observance of the 
requirements of the Torah, which is associated 
with the rise to power and influence of the sect of 
the HASIDAHANS (wh. see) and of their successors, 
the Pharisees. The latter, we know, acquired 
great influence under John Hyrcanus (B.C. 135-105) 


*Toy in the International Critical Comm. says c. 250 8.0. 
(‘ Proverbs,’ Introd. xxx); so, too, Wildeboer in Marti’s Hand- 
comm. 

t For this term and the variant céAevrov (of which Philo gives 
an ingenious explanation, Opp. ii. 358), as also for the render- 
ings of the later Greek versions, see Field, Origenis Hexapla, at 
Ex 1316 and Dt 68. 

{ Have we here an indication that the head-phylactery was 
of later introduction than the hand-phylactery? The female 
diviners of Ezekiel’s day were in the habit of binding amulets 
(nind>, EV ‘pillows,’ but understood in the former sense by 
Ephraem Syrus, and the anonymous ‘ Hebrew’ who rendered the 
word by guawzrjpia, see ap. Field’s Hexapla, in loc.) on their 
wrists, a practice which Hitzig regarded as the precursor of the 
phylacteries (see the comm. on Ezk 1318, and art. KmRcHInF). 
The late W. R. Smith seems to have shared this view (Jour. of 
Philology, xiii. 286). 
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imposing upon the people their views regarding 
sacrifice, prayer, and worship generally (Jos. Ant. 
XVIII. i. 3), and it may ell be that among the 
observances which the Pharisees then introduced 
(see 26. XIII. xvi. 2), and which were successively 
abrogated’ by Hyrcanus and reintroduced by 
Alexandra (B.C. 78), the practice of ‘laying the 
téphillin’ had a place. Our conclusion, then, is 
that the introduction of the phylacteries may with 
certainty be assigned to the period between B.C. 
250 and 100, and conjecturally to the generation 
embraced by the reigns of Simon the Hasmonzan 
and his son John Hyrcanus, viz. B.c. 140-105. 

iv. THE PHYLACTERIES IN THE EARLY CEN- 
TURIES A.D.—By the NT writers, as by Josephus 
(Ant. Iv. viii. 3) and by their contemporaries 
generally, the phylacteries, like the use of the 
Shéma‘ (yd) in the daily prayers (Schiirer, HJP 
Il. ii. 77, 84 f.),—for both practices doubtless had 
their rise in the same period and in the same 
circles, —were regarded as dating from the days of 
Moses. The practice was, of course, regarded as 
having scriptural authority, but even the details 
of the construction of the phylacteries were 
ascribed to a special revelation to Moses (techni- 
cally °*yep avo? 4327, for which see Hamburger, 
Realencycl. 2nd Suppl. p. 162ff.). The following 
details, gleaned from the Mishna,—which may be 
taken as authoritative for the century ending A.D. 
135, although in its present form of somewhat 
later date,—may be given as illustrating the prac- 
tice of orthodox Jewish circles in NT times, and 
as showing, when compared with the details 
already given in § i., how little change has been 
introduced since the Ist cent. A.D. In the Mishna, 
then, we find the same terms applied to the phy- 
lacteries as at the present day, téphilla shel ré’sh 
and ¢. shel yadh (for the latter also, more correctly, 
yin bv "nm “téphilla of the arm,’—Mikw. x. 3, 4). 
The material was the same (fel. xxiii. 1); the 
shape square, not round (Megil. iv. 8). The head- 
phylactery, sometimes spoken of as the phylactery 
par excellence (Kel. xviii. 8, etc.),was already divided 
into four compartments (Kel. 7b.), but not more 
(Sanhed. xi. 3), each with its parchment slip (Shabvd. 
vill. 3; cf. Justin Martyr, the first Christian writer 
outside the NT to refer to the phylacteries by 
name, Dial. c. Tryphone, 46, ed. Otto, ii, 148, 
prdraxripov év vuéor AewToTaTas yeypaymévwyv Kapax- 
Thpwv Tv) containing in all probability the same 
passages as in modern times. Thus the third of 
the passages in question (Dt 6*%) is expressly 
described as ‘ the smallest section (a3») 4¥75) in the 
téphillin, which is, Hear, O Israel’ (Sanhed. viii. 3).* 
The writing had to be in the square Hebrew char- 
acter (nnwy, lit. Assyrian, 7.e. Syrian or Aramzean). 
Women, slaves, and minors (op) were exempt 
from the obligation of wearing the phylacteries 
(Berakoth, iii. 3), also all males in the presence of 
their dead (2b. iii. 1), and on Sabbaths and festi- 
vals, the latter as greater ‘signs’ rendering super- 
fluous the observance of the lesser sign of the 
phylacteries. When not in use the phylacteries 
were kept in a case (pn, O4xn, Shabd. vi. 2). From 
various indications it may be inferred that they 
were worn during the whole day, the justification 
for which was found in a mistaken interpretation 
of Ex 13 There the Hebrews are enjoined to 
keep the feast of Unleavened Cakes np.» nn, 2.€. 
not from day to day, every day, but—as the phrase 
elsewhere signifies and as the context requires— 
Jrom year to year (so correctly Onkelos; also 
Aquila did xpévou els xpévov). The Jews, however, 
referring the command to the phylacteries (v.°), 


* Jerome (Comment. in Matth. ad 235) was evidently mis- 
taken in thinking that the orthodox phylacteries contained the 
Decalogue. He seems to have confused them with similar 
guaaxrypic used exclusively as amulets (see below). 


interpret the words as enjoining their use ‘from 
day to day.’ This interpretation is most clearly 
expressed in the Targum (pseudo-)Jonathan to Ex 
13%, After the direction that the hand-phylactery 
shall lie on the upper part of the left arm, and 
the head-phylactery in the middle of the upper 
part of the forehead, we read: ‘Thou shalt ob- 
serve this commandment of the phylacteries in 
the appointed time, on working days but not on 
Sabbaths and feast days, and in the day time not 
in the night time’ (ap. Walton’s Polygilvt, vol. iv.). 
The later limitation of their use to the time of the 
daily prayers was no doubt due to the same causes 
as brought about a similar curtailment in the 
wearing of the zizith (see FRINGES in vol. ii. 69*). 

It is difficult to say with certainty to what 
extent this habitual wearing of the phylacteries 
prevailed among the Jewish people as a whole. 
That it was the invariable practice of the Pharisees 
and of the scribes, who belonged almost exclusively 
to that sect, we may take for granted. On the 
other hand, the balance of probability is against its 
adoption by the Sadducees, who may possibly be 
referred to in the Mishna sentence (Sanhed. xi. 3) 
as saying, ‘there is no such thing as téphillin 
(poan py).” Certainly the Karaite Jews, who claim 
to be the religious successors of the Sadducees, 
maintain the figurative interpretation of the in- 
junctions in Ex and Dt (Hamburger, op. cit. ii. 
1204; Klein, doc. cit. 688). The great mass of the 
people also,—é dyNos 6 wh yuvdoKwy Tov vouor (Jn 7%), 
—engrossed in the hard routine of daily toil, paid 
no heed to this enactment of the scribes (with 
Jn 7 cf. Talm. Bab. Berakoth, 476: ‘Who is an 
‘am-havarezg? KR. Jehoshua says: Every one who 
does not lay the ¢éphillén’ [/'n 139 xv 53]). Hence 
we may infer that neither our Lord nor His dis- 
ciples followed, in this respect, the lead of the 
Pharisees (cf. Jn 7°). In His denunciation of the 
latter (rAarivover yap Ta Pudakrhpia ad’rov, Mt 23°) 
our Lord is generally understood to refer to the 
ostentatious breadth of the straps (niyisq Yad. iii. 
3, etc.) by which the phylacteries were firmly 
secured on head and arm, as is expressly stated by 
the earliest Syriac translators (see Joc. cit. in the 
codices of Lewis [Sinaiticus] and Cureton: ‘for 
they make broad the straps of their ¢éphillin [spry 
peant]).’? It is probable, however, that this in- 
crease in the width of the straps was accompanied 
by a corresponding increase in the size of the phy- 
lacteries proper, and that both are included in the 
denunciation. 

In addition to the Talmud (Mishna and Gemara), 
we have in the Targums ample evidence of the 
Jewish belief in the antiquity of the phylacteries, 
resulting in several cases in amusing anachronisms. 
Thus Saul’s bracelet or armlet (2S 11°) is converted 
into ‘the phylactery * (spaviv) which was upon his 
arm.’ The turbans (1x3) of Ezekiel and his fellow- 
exiles are changed to phylacteries (Targ. Ezk 
2417. 23), while Mordecai is represented as recog- 
nizable as a Jew by his phylacteries (Targ. Est 8”). 

While we believe that the introduction of the 
phylacteries was not due to a superstitious belief 
in their magical virtues as ‘appurtenances to make 
prayer more powerful’ (so W. R. Smith, Jour. of 
Phil. xiii. 286, and others), but, as we have shown 
above, to a mistaken obedience to the letter on the 
part of over-zealous students of the Torah, it 
cannot be denied that by the rank and file of the 
people—from whom, no doubt, the name ¢udaxripia 
proceeded—and even by some of the more educated, 
the phylacteries were regarded as possessing 
magical properties. This appears from the repeated 
mention, in the Mishna, of the téphillén alongside 
of the kémta’ (wp), which was an amulet also 


* This is a preferable rendering to ‘bracelet,’ which is based 
on the precarious etymology referred to above (§ ii.). 
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written on parchment by a professional exorcist 
(see Shadd. vi. 2), and worn on the person, from the 
rendering of Ca 8’ in the Targum,* and from various 
references in the Midrash and Gemara (for which 
see Klein, 679f.; Hamburger, art. ‘Tephillin’). 

On the other hand, the Talmud abounds in ex- 
travagant eulogy of the religious value of the 
phylacteries.+ In the Middle Ages, from the 8th, 
and especially from the 10th cent. (Hamburger), 
they were less esteemed; and, in some parts at 
least, the practice almost became extinct (see 
Rodkinssohn, awn aban, Ursprung wu. Entwickelung 
d. Phylacterien-Ritus, 1883 (Hebrew), to be used 
with caution, cf. REJ vi. 288). The fact that 
several Jewish scholars of note, beginning with 
Samuel ben Meir (Rashbam, 1080-c. 1150), in their 
commentaries maintained the figurative interpreta- 
tion of the cardinal passages, no doubt contributed 
to the growing disuse of the phylacteries. A return 
to the earlier practice, however, was gradually 
effected, and their use is now universal among the 
orthodox Jews, both of the Polish and Spanish 
rites. At the age of thirteen years and a day the 
Jewish boy attains his religious majority, becomes 
responsible for his actions, and a ‘ Bar-Mizvah’ 
(89 72, for the history and significance of which 
see Léw, Die Lebensalter in d. gid. Literatur, 210 ff.). 
Among the duties and privileges of the Bar- 
Mizvah not the least important is that of ‘laying’ 
the ¢éphillin, 


LITERATURE. — The commentaries, esp. Dillmann - Ryssel, 
Bxodus, etc.; Dillmann, Driver on Deuteronomy; Kalisch, 
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Maimonides in Ugolinus, Thes. Antiquitatum Sacrarwm, xxi., 
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Judaica, pp. 170-185; Spencer, de Legibus Hebreeorum, etc., 
Cambridge, 1727, lib. iv. capp. 1-7 (‘de natura et origine Phy- 
lacteriorum’); Bodenschatz, Kirchliche Verfassung der heutigen 
Juden, iv. 14-19 (with illustrations). Lightfoot, Schoettgen, and 
similar works on Mt 235, M. Margoliouth, The Fundamental 
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Totaphoth nach Bibel u. Tradition,’ in the Jahrbiicher fiir pro- 
test. Theologie, 1881, pp. 666-689 (useful collection of material, 
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u. Entwickelung des Phylacterien-Ritus bei den Juden (in 
Hebrew), 1883 [not seen]. A short exposition of modern Jewish 
teaching in Friedlander, The Jewish Religion, 331-338. 


A. R. S. KENNEDY. 

PHYLARCH (rov duddpxnv, 2 Mac 8?).—There 
can be but little doubt that this word is not a 
proper name (as in AV; cf. RVm), but a military 
title. In Athens the ‘phylarchs’-had command of 
the cavalry ; and here either a cavalry officer or a 
commander of auxiliary forces seems to be intended. 
Zéckler still supports the proper name. 


PHYSICIAN.—See MEDICINE, p. 321. 


PI-BESETH (nd372, Bo’Saoros).—Ezk 301”, a city 
in Lower Egypt, the hieroglyphic Per-Bastet, 
‘House of Bastet,’ in Copt. Pubastr, Buasti, ete. 
The city was named Bast; the goddess who dwelt 
in it was hence called Bastet, ‘the Bastite,’ and 
thence again was formed the sacred name of the 
city, viz. Per-Bastet, lit. ‘the house of the Bastite.’ 
The sacred name was that adopted by the Greeks 
and Romans; the modern name of the site, Tell 

*It is maintained by some, however, that the power of pro- 
tecting from evil spirits here atlirmed is confined to the mézaza. 

+ It is unfair, however, to use for polemical purposes such 
purely academic statements as Berakoth, 6a, that the Almighty 


Himself ‘lays the téphillin’! (a curious inference from the 
following passages: Is 628, Dt 332, Ps 2911). 


PICTURE 


Basteh, ‘the hill of Basteh,’ may be derived from 
the original form. ; 

Bubastis was probably a wealthy and important 
city from the earliest times. Its mounds are very 
extensive, and its temple, recently excavated by 
Naville for the Egyp. Expl. Fund, contained 
monuments of every period from the 4th Dynasty 
down to Roman times. It is now entirely deserted, 
but lies close to the large town of Zagazig, which 
owes its importance to the railway. bubastis was 
capital of the 18th nome of Lower Egypt, the 
boundaries of which are very uncertain. In history 
it does not appear until the time of the 22nd 
Dynasty, founded by Shishak about B.c. 1000, and 
known as the Bubastite Dynasty, under which 
Bubastis was the second city of Egypt, Thebes 
still remaining the first. When that dynasty ex- 
pired, and Egypt was divided, Bubastis was still 
the capital of a royal family, which was after- 
wards considered to be the legitimate 23rd Dynasty. 
The city was visited by Herodotus, who greatly 
admired the situation and beauty of its granite 
temple, and has recorded the existence of a popular 
and somewhat licentious annual festival held in 
honour of the goddess Bastet (Hdt. ii. 59f.). The 
goddess was figured with the head of a lioness, or 
later almost invariably of a cat. She was held to 
be a mild form of Sekhemt, the goddess of destruc- 
tion. Cats were sacred to her. Her son was 
named Mahes, ‘ fierce-eyed lién’; but Nefer-Atum 
was commonly worshipped as the third member of 
the Bubastite triad. Med cats, sometimes in 
bronze cases, were very abundant, the cat cemetery 
having extended over many acres; but antiquity 
dealers have now plundered what the damp atmo- 
sphere of the Delta had spared. 

¥, Lu. GRIFFITH. 

PICTURE is AV tr® of 1. may Nu 33° (LXX ras 

oxomids), Pr 25" (dpuicxos). In the former of these 
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passages RV has ‘figured stones’ (ef. Ly 26}). 
These may have been stones erected for worship, 
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or with a hand or other amulet sign marked upon 
them for the preservation of fields and vineyards 
from evil influences. For ‘pictures of silver’ in 
Pr 25" RV gives ‘baskets (m. filigree work) of 
silver.” See Lagarde, Anmerk. z. Gr. Uebersetz. d. 
Proverb. 80. 2. may. For 297 nvsy-be by of MT 
the LXX has ém wacav Oéav mrolwv Kdddovs, AV 
‘upon all pleasant pictures,’ RV ‘upon all pleasant 
imagery’ (m. ‘watch-towers’). Siegfried-Stade 
propose to read nia’an (cf. Jon 1), ‘ships,’ for nvsy. 

Figures were represented either by an image 
completely separated from its surrounding material, 
or by a surface in partial relief, or by a line of 
stain or etching (np72) on the surface. 

At the present day, when a pious Syrian Jew 
wishes to have a picture of the temple and the 
Mount of Olives in his house, he falls upon the 
device of having a line engraving made up of 
Scripture quotations, thus avoiding the formal 
infringement of the second commandment. See 
engraving on previous page. G. M. MAcKIE. 


PIECE.—1. A measure: 1 Es 8” ‘an hundred 
pieces of wine’ (Gr. werpyris, RV ‘firkin,’ as the 
same word is translated in Jn 2 AV and RV). 
See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 2. An instrument 
of war; 1 Mac 6° ‘pieces to cast darts and slings’ 
(Gr. okopridioy, dim. of cxoprlos, a scorpion). In 
this sense the word is scarcely obsolete. Shaks. 
I Henry VI. 1. iv. 15, has— 


“A piece of ordnance ’gainst it I have placed.’ 


In Selden’s day the word was beginning to be 
replaced by gun. He says (Table Talk, p. 65), 
‘Sometimes we put a new signification to an old 
word, as when we call a piece a Gun.’ 


PIETY.—In Lat. pietas signified duteous regard 
(1) to the gods, (2) to one’s parents [cf. the familiar 
‘pius Aeneas’ of Vergil, Aen. i. 220, etc.] and in- 
feriors, (3) to one’s country ; and the Eng. word 
‘piety’ retained all these meanings. We use it 
now of devotion to God only, although we can 
prefix an adj. and speak of ‘filial piety. We 
cannot say with Milton, Samson Agon. 993— 

‘The public marks of honour and reward 

Conferred upon me for the piety 

Which to my country I was judged to have shown.’ 
In AV the only occurrence is 1 Ti 54 ‘If any widow 
have children or nephews, let them learn first to 
show piety at home,’ where evceBelv is rendered 
‘to show piety,’ and the tr. is retained in RY. 
An example of the meaning ‘devotion to God’ is 
found in the Preface to AV, ‘ Piety towards God 
was the weapon, and the onely weapon that both 
preserved Constantines person, and avenged him of 
his enemies.’ J. HASTINGS. 


PIGEON.—See DOVE. 


PI-HAHIROTH (non3 °5).—When the Israelites 
turned back from ETHAM, ‘in the edge of the 
wilderness,’ they encamped ‘before (329 Ex 14?) 
or beside (by v.®) Pi-hahiroth, between MicpoL 
and the sea, before BAAL-ZEPHON.’ The name 
occurs again in the itinerary of Nu 3378. In v.8 
RY has ‘from before Hahiroth,’ instead of ‘from 
before Pi-hahiroth,’ following in this the MT 459 
‘nn, which, however, may be a copyist’s error for 
‘nad or’na°p38p. All the passages in which Pi- 
hahiroth is mentioned belong to P.  Unfortu- 
nately, the above definition of its position is 
insuthcient to fix its site, for Migdol and Baal- 
zephon, like most of the places named at the 
initial stages of the Exodus, are themselves un- 
known. Even RAAMSES has not been identified, 
although we know the site of PiITHoM. See, 
further, art. ExopUS in vol. i. p. 803. 


The etymology and the meaning of the name 
Pi-hahiroth are likewise uncertain, although 
attempts have been made to explain it from the 
side both of Egyptian and of Hebrew. The LXX, 
which finds a proper name in Nu 337 (B ém ordua 
*Emipd0, AF... Hipé0)§ (BA dzévavre Wipdd), treats 
nvnn °) in Ex 14° ag an appellative, drévayre ris 
ératiews. The ‘farmstead’ of this last rendering 
reminds Sayce (HHH 181) of the ahw or ‘estate’ 
of Pharaoh in the district of Thukut, on which, 
according to a letter dating from the 8th year of 
Merenptah, the Edomite herdsmen were allowed 
to settle. Naville has proposed to make Pi- 
hahiroth=Pi-Qerhet, ‘the house of the goddess 
Qerhet,’ the name of a sanctuary in or near 
Pithom, but to this there are philological ob- 
jections. The Pesh., Targ., and Sa‘adya take °» 
as the construct of 73 ‘mouth,’ while nvn, accord- 
ing to the first, means ‘ trenches or canals,’ accord- 
ing to the other two, ‘mountains or rocks.’ For 
modern conjectures see Dillm.-Ryssel on Ex 14?, 
which, along with Sayce (HCM 252 ff.) and 
Driver (in Hogarth’s Authority and Archeology, 
57, 61), may be consulted on the question of the 
site. J, A. SELBIE. 


PILATE.—Pontius Pilatus (IIdvrios IecNGros) was 
the fifth* Roman procurator of Judea. After 
the deposition (A.D. 6) of Archelaus, his territory, 
which included Judea, Samaria, and Idumeza,+ 
was erected into an imperial province in charge of 
an officer of the equestrian order with the title of 
procurator. In the Gospels, Pilate is called simply 
governor (jyeudv); but Josephus specifically calls 
the ruler procurator (érirporos; Ant. XX. vi. 2, 
BJ i. viil. 1, ix. 2, ete.),t as also does Tacitus 
(Ann. xv. 44). His official residence was in the 
palace of Herod in Cesarea (cf. Ac 23%); but at 
the time of the feasts he usually went up to Jerus., 
probably occupying there also the palace of Herod.$ 
The military force under him consisted of about 
three thousand men at Cesarea, besides small 
garrisons scattered throughout the country, and a 
cohort (500 men?) stationed in Jerusalem.|| His 
judicial authority was supreme, except in the cases 
of Roman citizens, where appeal lay to the emperor, 
while his chief duty concerned the financial ad- 
ministration and the collection of taxes for the 
imperial treasury. The Judzan procurators thus 
exercised much higher authority than officers of 
the same name in most Roman provinces, where 
they presided merely over the finances. Similar 
administrative functions, however, were entrusted 
to the eparchs of Egypt and the procurators of 
Noricum, Retia, and a few other exceptional 
peoples. 4] 

But while Judea was thus directly governed by 
Rome, a large measure of local self-government 
was allowed, especially to urban communities. In 
Jerus. the Sanhedrin was the supreme court of the 
nation, and as many judicial functions as possible 
were retained by it. Death sentences, however, 
required the governor’s confirmation, and_ were 
executed by him (cf. Jos. Ant. Xx. ix. 1, BJ 1. 
viii. 1). The tolerant Roman rule showed much 
respect for the customs and prejudices of the Jewish 


* Some count him the sixth procurator, reckoning as the first 
Sabinus who took charge during the absence of Archelaus (Jos. 
Ant. xvi. ix. 8, x. 1); but Sabinus, as procurator in Syria under 
Varus, merely acted to secure Cesar’s interests after the death 
of Herod, and while the cause of Archelaus was yet in doubt. 

+ Except the towns of Gaza, Gadara, and Hippos (Schirer, 
HJP 1. ii. 39). ‘ . 

t Jos. also calls the governor érapyos (Ant. XIX. ix, 2, etc.), 
aporrnaouevos (Ant. XX. Vii. 1), Exsmednras (Ant. xvut. iv. 2), as 
well as 4ysuév (Ant, xxvill. iii. 1). 

§ See PRZTORIUM. 

} See Schiirer, HP 1. ii, 49-57; of. Ac 2131, Jn 1812, 

“| Comp. authorities cited by Schurer, AJP 1. ii. 45; also 
Mommsen, Provinces of the Rom. Emp. ii. 201. 
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people. It aimed at as large liberty as was con- 
sistent with order and tribute. Most of the diffi- 
culties in Judea arose from the religious zeal and 
intractable disposition of the Jews themselves. 
On the other hand, their liberties were liable at 
any moment to be overruled, if necessity seemed 
to require it; and the procurators were generally 
men who grievously abused their authority. The 
nation itself also was divided, and in an almost 
constant state of tumult. The recollection of these 
facts is necessary in order to appreciate the position 
of Pilate when Christ was brought before his bar. 

Of Pilate’s origin we know nothing,” though it 
has been inferred, from his nomen Pontius, that 
he belonged to an ancient Samnite family whose 
name frequently appears in Roman history.+ His 
cognomen has, however, been derived from pileatus, 
—one who wore the pilews, the cap of manumitted 
slaves,—and the inference has been drawn that he 
was a freedman, or descended from one. But his 
appointment as procurator makes this improbable, 
since such officers were uniformly of equestrian 
rank.t Hence others derived Pilatus from pilum, 
ajavelin. His prenomen is unknown, nor does his 
name appear in history apart from his residence in 
Judea. He was preceded in office by Coponius 
(A.D. 6-9?), Marcus Ambivius (A.D. 9-127), Annius 
Rufus (A.D. 12-157), and Valerius Gratus (A.D. 
15-26), and was appointed (Eus. H# i. 9) in the 
twelfth year of Tiberius (A.D. 26), and continued 
in office ten years (Jos. Ant. XVIII. iv. 2). The 
unusual length of time during which he and Gratus 
held office was, in accordance with the policy of 
Tiberius, based on the opinion that governors who 
had already enriched themselves, would be better 
for the people than new ones whose avarice was yet 
unsatisfied (Jos. Ant. XVIII. vi. 5). Tacitus (Ann. 
i. 80, iv. 6) also notices the long governorships under 
Tiberius. Pilate came therefore to Judzea con- 
temporaneously with the appearance of John the 
Baptist, and his rule covered the period of Jesus’ 
ministry and of the first establishment of Chris- 
tianity in Judea. 

Pilate’s administration was marked by events 
which show both the difficulties of his task and the 
small effort which he made to understand the Jews 
or accommodate himself to their prejudices. The 
first disturbance (Jos. Ant. XVIII. ili. 1, BJ It. 
ix. 2, 8) probably occurred soon after his entrance 
on office. To satisfy the Jews, the Romans had 
directed their soldiers not to carry to Jerus. upon 
their standards the usual image of the emperor ; 
but Pilate sent the army to Jerus. to winter, and 
directed that the standards, with the images upon 
them, should be taken by night into the sacred 
city. This seemed to the Jews a direct violation 
of their religious laws. Forthwith multitudes 
hastened to Czsarea to implore the governor to 
remove the images. For five days he refused to 
heed them, and on the sixth he admitted them to 
his presence, but suddenly ordered his soldiers to 
surround them, and threatened them with instant 
death if they persisted in their request. To his 

* The Germanic legends mention several towns as the birth- 
place of Pilate. One of the most widespread locates his birth in 
Mayence, as the illegitimate child of a king (variously styled 
Cyrus, Tyrus, and Atus), who sent him, because of a murder, to 
Rome, whence, because of another murder, he was sent to 
Pontus, from which place he derived his name. There he 
served the emperor by conquering the wild tribes of that region ; 
whereupon Herod made him his co-regent, and was in turn 
overcome by him. See G. A. Miller, Pont. Pil. p. 48 ff. 

t See Pauly’s RE under ‘ Pontii.’ 

} The case of Felix, who was a freedman, is remarked upon 
by Tacitus as if quite unusual. 

§ He must have been removed early in A.D. 36, since Vitellius, 
after sending Pilate to Rome, attended a passover in Jerus. (Jos. 
Ant. xv. iv. 8), and shortly after began the expedition against 
Aretas, king of the Nabatzans, which, however, was prevented 
(Ant. xvii. vi. 4) by the news of Tiberius’ death (early in A.D. 37). 


Pilate’s appointment therefore is to be dated a.p. 26, since 
Josephus states that he ruled ten years. 
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astonishment the Jews threw themselves on the 
ground, and declared that they would rather die 
than endure the violation of their laws. Pilate, of 
course, had not intended so great a massacre, and 
was forced to direct the removal of the images. 
Another disturbance arose from Pilate’s use of the 
money contributed to the temple treasury, to build 
aqueducts toJerusalem. It hasbeen suggested that 
his real object was to provide water for an army 
besieging the city (cf. Miiller, Pont. Pil. p. 16). At 
any rate the project aroused violent opposition, and 
when Pilate came to Jerus. the people clamoured 
against his design. On this occasion, however, he 
silenced the tumult by introducing disguised 
soldiers into the crowd, who, at a signal, drew 
their clubs and scattered the multitude (Jos. Ant. 
XVIII. iii. 2). The incident, referred to in Lk 13}, 
of the ‘ Galilzeans whose blood Pilate mingled with 
their sacrifices,’ is not mentioned by other authori- 
ties. Doubtless Pilate ordered them to be slain in 
the outer court of the temple, perhaps on account 
of some riot, while they were celebrating one of 
the feasts. This appeared to some an unusual 
judgment of Providence upon these men ; and the 
incident illustrates the disturbed state of the 
country, the frequent severity of Pilate’s measures, 
and the odium in which the governor was held. 
The sedition in which Barabbas took part (Mk 15’, 
Lk 231°) is another example of the turbulent state 
of the community ; while still another incident, 
characteristic of Pilate’s rule, is described by Philo 
(ad Gavwm, 38). Philo makes Agrippa relate to 
Caligula that Pilate once hung gilt shields in the 
palace of Herod in Jerus., on each of which was 
inscribed the name of the donor and of him in 
whose honour the shield was dedicated. But even 
this aroused the fury of the Jews. Their chief 
men, including four sons of Herod, besought him 
to remove the objects of offence; and, when he 
refused, they wrote to Tiberius, who ordered the 
procurator to take the shields to Cesarea. Philo 
makes Agrippa describe Pilate as ‘inflexible, merci- 
less, and obstinate.’ He says that the Jews’ threat 
to communicate with Tiberius ‘exasperated Pilate 
in the greatest possible degree, as he feared lest 
they might go on an embassy to the emperor, and 
might impeach him with respect to other particulars 
of his government — his corruptions, his acts of 
insolence, his rapine, and his habit of insulting 
people, his cruelty, and his continual murders of 
people untried and uncondemned, and his never- 
ending, gratuitous, and most grievous inhumanity.’ 
This is doubtless a one-sided representation. In 
the Gospels Pilate manifests a strong desire to do 
justice, and he was not more arbitrary or cruel 
than many other Roman officials. But he also 
appears in the Gospels, as in Philo, passionate and 
fierce, uniting obstinacy with weakness, seeking 
his ends by unworthy devices, and restrained in 
his desire to do justice by dread both of his 
turbulent subjects and of the effect of an appeal 
from them to the emperor. All accounts agree 
in testifying to the hearty dislike which existed 
between him and the Jews. 

Pilate’s share in the trial of Jesus is related briefly 
in Mt and Mk, but somewhat more fully in Lk; 
while Jn records further details which explain and 
confirm the Synoptic accounts. The governor evi- 
dently had some previous knowledge of Jesus, as 
his wife also probably had (Mt 27}%), The Lord’s 
ministry indeed had been mainly in Galilee, so 
that probably He had only within a short period 
before his arrest come under Pilate’s notice. But 
it is incredible, in view of the interest lately aroused 
by Jesus in Juda, and the necessary watchful- 
ness of the government, that His presence had not 
been reported to the procurator ; and at the trial it 
is expressly stated that Pilate ‘ knew that for envy 
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they had delivered him unto him’ (Mt 2738). But 
when, early in the morning, the representatives of 
the Sanhedrin, which had already condemned 
Jesus to death for blasphemy, brought Him to Pilate 
for permission to have Him put to death, and re- 
fused to enter the governor’s residence lest they 
should be defiled (Jn 1878), Pilate went out * to them 
and demanded what charge they brought against 
the prisoner. They seem to have expected him to 
confirm their sentence without inquiry, a fact 
which illustrates the large authority conceded by 
the Romans to the native court. But Pilate refused 
to act without reasons. When they suddenly 
cried, ‘If this man were not an eyil-doer, we should 
not have delivered him up unto thee’ (Jn 18%), he 
contemptuously remarked, ‘ Take him yourselves, 
and judge him according to your law,’ thus forcing 
them to admit that they could not secure their 
purpose except through him. His position fully 
warranted this haughty expression of authority ; 
but he was probably actuated in this instance by 
the desire to do justice, or at least to prevent the 
injustice which they intended (Mt 2738). The 
Jews therefore, being forced to present charges, 
and knowing the uselessness of bringing the 
charge of blasphemy, made three accusations, viz. 
perverting the nation, forbidding to give tribute 
to Cesar, and claiming to be Christ, a king 
(Lk 237). The latter two, and perhaps the first, 
were matters with which the se authority would 
naturally deal. Pilate therefore asked Jesus, ‘ Art 
thou the king of the Jews?’ Jesus replied in the 
affirmative, but to the accusing cries of the Jews 
He was silent. The governor was impressed by 
His demeanour, though acknowledging so grave a 
charge, as that of no ordinary prisoner. So he 
led Jesus within the palace, and privately ex- 
amined Him (Jn 18*-*8),¢ In this interview the dis- 
position and character of Pilate specially appear. 
Jesus freely answered his questions, and explained 
the entirely unworldly nature of His kingdom. 
He dealt with the Roman throughout as with one 
notactuated by malice, but placed in circumstances 
where he could escape guilt only by courageously 
obeying the truth (cf. Hie Jn 19"), For this, how- 
ever, Pilate was not prepared. His ejaculation, 
‘What is truth?’ (Jn 18%8) was the utterance of a 
worldly mind, entirely sceptical of the worth of 
real religious and moral principles. But he was 
convinced that Jesus was politically harmless, 
and ought not to be sacrificed to Jewish malice 
and fanaticism. So he resolved to save Him. Yet 
he was afraid peremptorily to release Him: a fear 
which is perfectly intelligible in view of the 
evident determination of the chief priests, the 
serious charges they had presented, the large 
tolerance always shown to Jewish prejudices, as 
well as of the suspicious character of Tiberius and 
the excellent grounds of complaint which the Jews 
already had against the governor. Therefore 
Pilate began the series of feeble devices, which the 
Synoptists record, to secure the release of Jesus 
by a popular verdict, or at least to free himself 
from participation in His death. He first brought 
Him forth, and declared that he found no fault in 
Him (Jn 18*8), But this unexpected announcement 
evoked from the priests and bystanders the cry, 
‘He stirreth up the people, teaching throughout 
all Judea, and beginning from Galilee even unto 
this place’ (Lk 23°). Hearing that Jesus was from 
Galilee, and impressed by the fury of their desire, 
Pilate thought to rid himself of the case by trans- 
ferring it to Herod Antipas, who was then in 
Jerusalem. He was the more willing to do this 


* Being only a procurator, Pilate had no questor, and there- 
fore conducted the trial himself. : 

+ This narrative of John’s is absolutely necessary to explain 
the Synoptic account of Pilate’s conduct. 


because the relations between him and Herod had 
been strained, and he desired to show his friendli- 
ness. But Herod, perhaps out of compliment to 
Pilate, refused to accept jurisdiction, only indi- 
cating by his mockery of Jesus his contempt for 
the prisoner’s claims (Lk 237*-), Pilate thus found 
himself compelled to adjudicate. He again declared 
his conviction of the prisoner’s innocence, and 
appealed to Herod’s refusal to pass sentence in 
confirmation of his own judgment. He proposed 
therefore to please the Jews by chastising Jesus, 
but his own conscience by releasing Him (Lk 23!*-). 
It was a weak compromise, and certain to satisfy 
noone. Meanwhile the multitude, doubtless in- 
creased by new arrivals, some of whom hardly 
understood the purpose of the assemblage, began 
to clamour (Mk 15°) that Pilate should, according 
to his custom at the feast,* set free some notable 
risoner. Knowing the popularity of Jesus, Pilate 

oped through this custom to prevent the purpose 
of the chief priests, and asked if he should release 
Jesus. But he was foiled by the priests per- 
suading the people to demand the release of a 
certain Barabbas, who was probably popular as a 
leader of sedition against the government (Mt 27”). 
It was apparently at this point that Pilate, having 
taken his seat on the chair of judgment (see 
GABBATHA),t received the message from his wife,t 
which doubtless added a superstitious feeling to 
the force of his conviction that Jesus ought to be 
released (Mt 27"). But he had already yielded 
his true ground and could not recover it. When 
again he asked whom they would choose for re- 
lease, they unitedly cried ‘Barabbas.’ When he 
next inquired what they wanted him to do with 
Jesus, the cry arose, at the instigation of the 
priests, ‘Crucify him.’ Shocked by their fierce- 
ness, the governor protested against so extreme a 
penalty ‘Why? What evil hath he done? I 
ave found no cause of death in him. I will 
chastise and release him’ (Lk 23), But they 
clamoured for crucifixion. Pilate appears to have 
been simply overborne by their fierceness and the 
threatening aspect of affairs. His fault was moral 
weakness. Yet the peculiar character of his 
government and the known tolerance of Rome 
toward Jewish prejudices make it quite intelligible 
that unwillingness to anger the Sanhedrin should 
outweigh with such a man the feeble sense of 
duty. His handwashing (Mt 274, cf. Dt 21%8 
though the act was a natural symbol) was but the 


weak device of a superficial mind, as he sought to 

* The origin of this custom is unknown. Schurer (HJP 1. ii. 
60) states that it ‘was grounded on a special authorization of 
the emperor, for the right of remitting a sentence was not 
otherwise given to the governors.’ He cites Hirschfeld, 
Sitzungsb. d. Berl. Akad. 1889, p. 439 ; and Merkel, Abhandl. aus 
d. Gebiete des. rém. Rechts, 1 Heft, 1881. Friedlieb (Archdol. 
110) thinks it was done at every feast, but St. John (1829) limits 
it to the passover. Some suppose it was a Jewish custom re- 
tained by the Romans, and Pilate’s language in Jn (‘ Ye havea 
custom,’ etc.) seems to confirm this view. Others think it was 
of Roman origin, and connect it with Livy’s statement (v.15) 
that, at the feast of the gods called Lectisterniwm, prisoners were 
freed. 

+ The 64u« (Mt 2719), which had been put on ‘a place called 
the Pavement, but, in the Hebrew, Gabbatha’ (Jn 1918), Those 
who identify Pilate’s residence with the fortress Antonia suppose 
this place to have been the elevated, paved ground between the 
fortress and the temple (see PR&roriuM). Those who identify 
Pilate’s residence with Herod’s palace suppose the #yux to have 
been placed on a mosaic floor (AsSeorpwrov, ‘spread with stones’), 
which was called in Aram. Gabbatha (Np3i ‘elevation ’) from 
the elevated position which it, with perhaps the 67“ upon it, 
occupied. Cesar (Suet. Jul. 46) is said to have carried a port- 
able pavement on which to place his judgment-seat ; and St. 
John’s mention of the pavement with the 67« seems to imply 
that it had some connexion with the delivery of a judicial 
sentence, and gave formality to Pilate’s final decision. See 
GABBATHA. 5 

{ Originally magistrates were not allowed to take their wives 
to the provinces, but the rule had ceased to be observed, as is 
shown by the failure of an effort to enforce it mentioned by 
Tacitus (Ann, iii. 33, 34). 
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calm his conscience by throwing the guilt of the 
transaction upon others. 

But, though Pilate yielded to their request, and 
delivered Jesus to his soldiers to be scourged 
preparatory to crucifixion, St. John’s narrative 
(1916) shows that the governor’s conscience was 
not yet silenced. Once again he sought to satisfy 
the Jews by the spectacle of Jesus bleeding and 
mocked, declaring that even yet he had discovered 
in the prisoner, though under torture, no cause of 
death. When they still cried ‘ Crucify him,’ Pilate 
became sullen and angry. In bitter satire, and 
as though about to dismiss the whole case, he 
bade them do the foul deed themselves. Then 
first they brought forward a religious charge, 
appatanth feeling that now they needed ory to 
work on the governor’s sentiments and make him 
realize how serious the case appeared to them. 
‘We have a law, and according to our law he 
ought to die, because he made himself the Son of 
God.’ But the words roused afresh Pilate’s super- 
stition. Again, and now with evident anxiety and 
fear (Jn 198), he privately examined Jesus, this time 
concerning His origin. The silence of Jesus to 
these inquiries further wrought on Pilate’s mind, 
and, though he tried to induce Jesus to speak by 
boasting of his own power, he again made an 
effort to release Him. But the Jews, now fully 
realizing that they must conquer the impression 
which Jesus had made on Pilate by bringing to bear 
a stronger motive, taunted the governor with infi- 
delity to the emperor in favouring a pretended king ; 
and this appeal to Pilate’s political ambitions 
proved decisive. He resolved to silence his con- 
victions. Resuming his seat on the Bema, he 

- satirically and sullenly presented Jesus to them 
as their king. Thereupon he had at least the 
grim satisfaction of hearing his turbulent subjects 
vigorously forswear their political freedom and 
profess their allegiance to the emperor (Jn 19%). 
Then he finally delivered Jesus to crucifixion ; 
but it was quite in keeping with Pilate’s character 
and with the violence which he had done to his 
own convictions, that he obstinately refused to 
change the title on the cross, its very offensiveness 
to the Jews being a merit in his eyes (Jn 19”). 

Thus Pilate appears a typical specimen of a 
worldly man. The good in him was unsupported 
by moral principle, and overborne by personal and 
political considerations. Compelled to take the 
leading part in a transaction where high moral 
qualities were supremely demanded, he proved 
himself to be without them, and made a great 
crime possible by his feebleness of character. This 
is quite consistent with his bravado and reckless- 
ness on other occasions. Christ’s judgment upon 
Pilate (Jn 1914) is also the verdict of history. 

Pilate’s rule was brought to its close by an ill- 
eee attempt to suppress a harmless movement 
in Samaria (Jos. Ant. XVIII. iv. 1). A certain 
impostor summoned the Samaritans to Mount 
Gerizim by promising to show them the sacred 
vessels which Moses was alleged to have hidden 
there. They came armed, and collected in a village 
called Tirabatha. But Pilate fell upon them, and 
caused many, both then and subsequently, to 
be slain. Thereupon the Samaritans appealed for 
redress to Vitellius, the legate in Syria, pleading 
that no political sedition had been intended. Vit- 
ellius ordered Pilate to repair to Rome to answer 
the complaints against him; but before the pro- 

curator reached the capital, Tiberius had died. 

Thereafter Pilate disappears from authentic history. 

Traditions, however, concerning him existed in 

the Church, and finally took the shape of fantastic 
legends. Eusebius (HZ ii. 7 and Chron.) relates, 
on the authority of certain unnamed earlier writers, 
that Pilate fell into such misfortunes under Calig- 
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ula that he committed suicide; and later authori- 
ties repeat the statement. The Apocr. literature 
elaborated the story (see Tischendorf, Evang. 
Apoc., Ante-Nicene Fathers, vol. viii.). Accord- 
ing to one version (‘Ilapddoccs Idrov’), Tiberius 
summoned Pilate to Rome to answer the charge of 
crucifying Christ. When, at the examination 
before the Senate, Tiberius uttered Christ’s name, 
the statues of the gods fell to the ground ; where- 
upon Tiberius ordered war to be made against the 
Jews, and Pilate to be beheaded. The latter, how- 
ever, with his wife, died a penitent, and was 
assured by a voice from heaven of his forgiveness. 
According to another and probably later account 
(Mors Pilati), Pilate appeared before Tiberius in 
the Saviour’s tunic, which protected him from the 
emperor’s fury. When he was stripped of it, 
Tiberius condemned him to death, but Pilate killed 
himself. His body was cast into the Tiber, but 
the evil spirits so disturbed the waters that the 
Romans carried the body to Vienne and sank it in 
the Rhone.* Thence, for the same reason, it was 
removed to the territory of Losania (Lausanne), 
but was finally sunk in a pit surrounded by moun- 
tains. Thus the legend connected itself with the 
mountain opposite Lucerne (supposed to have been 
named originally Pileatus, because surmounted 
often by a hat-shaped cloud, but corrupted by 
connexion with the legend into Pilatus; see 
Ruskin, Mod. Painters, v. 128; Miiller, Pont. 
Pil. pp. 52, 53) where the body of Pilate is said 
to lie in a lake on the mountain, and at times 
emerge and go through the motion of washing 
the hands. The legend exists in various forms, 
however (see Miiller, 2b.), and attached itself to 
several localities. In one of the later accounts 
Pilate is said to have been executed by Nero (see 
Schiirer, HJP I. ii. 88 n.). The ‘tendency’ of the 
earlier legends was to represent the Roman Govern- 
ment in its treatment of Pilate as vindicating the 
Christians and Christ; while the disposition to 
represent Pilate as becoming himself a Christian + 
explains, perhaps, the belief of the Coptic Church 
that he died a saint and martyr.+ 

Pilate’s wife is said to have been named Claudia 
Procula or Procla. Christian tradition made her a 
proselyte to Judaism (Gosp. of Nic. 2). That she 
became a Christian is also a very old tradition 
(Orig. Hom. on Mt. 35). In the Gr. Church she 
became a saint, honoured on Oct. 27th. Some 
have even identified her. with the Claudia of 2 Ti 
41, Her dream may be assumed to indicate that 
Pee heard of Jesus and His beneficent life and 

eeds, 

That Pilate made a report to Tiberius concerning 
Jesus is affirmed by Justin (1 Ap. 35) and Ter- 
tullian (Ap. 21), as well as by later writers (e.g. 
Eus. H# ii. 2), and Apocr. literature. Some re- 
port from the governor to the emperor is prob- 
able ; but it is doubtful if the early Fathers rested 
their appeal to it on any certain knowledge of its 
existence, or of its preservation in the archives. 
Certainly the extant Acta Pilati are spurious. 
Eusebius relates (HH ix. 5) that in the great 
persecution under Maximin, Acts of Pilate dero- 
gatory to Christ were forged and circulated by 
the pagans; but none of these have survived. 
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* *Pilate’s tomb,’ a curious monument, 62 ft. high, is still 
shown at Vienne. 

+ Tertullian (Ap. 21) says Pilate at or immediately after Christ’s 
death was ‘already a Christian in his own convictions’ (jam 
pro sua conscientia Christianus), and in the first Gr. form of 
the Gosp. of Nicod. (Acts of Pilate) he is described as ‘uncir- 
cumcised in flesh but circumcised in heart,’ 

{ He and his wife are honoured by the Copts on June 25th 
(Stanley, Hast. Ch. p. 13; Miller, Pont. Pil. p. 7). 
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PILATE, ACTS OF.—See last paragraph of pre- 
ceding art. and NICODEMUS (GOSPEL OF). 


PILDASH (viab=, daddds).— One of the sons of 
Nahor, Gn 22” (J). The personal name ws has 
been read in the Nabatzean inscriptions (ZDMG 
xiv. 440). The proposal of Knobel to connect 
Pildash with the ‘PurddOas of Procopius (de Adi- 
Jiciis, ii. 4) is rejected by Dillmann. 


PILHA (xn, B Padaeis, A Dadael),—One of those 
who sealed the covenant, Neh 10%. 


PILL.—See PEEL. 


PILLAR.—1. nayp, Arab. nusub or nusb, plur. 
ansdb, from the Semitic root 233, meaning ‘to set 
upright.’ 2. 2°y3, from the same root, employed in 
Gn 1976 to describe the pillar of salt into which 
Lot’s wife was transformed, 3. 7%»y, rendered in 
Greek by ory (also employed by LXX in Gn 
1926), This Hebrew word occurs in Jer 278 in the 
sense of ‘column,’ which is probably its only 
signification, whereas 42x means any upright 
stone. More frequently »y is rendered by the 
Greek orvdos (Ex 137, Jeg 20%, Job 2714), or by the 
word klwy, Jg 16%-5, 4, tn (used in plur.), pillar 
dedicated to sun-worship. Cf. the Carthaginian 
jon bya, Baethgen, Beitrdge zur sem. Rel. p. 25 tf. (ef. 
a3 ‘sunglow’=sun in Job 30%). On j+ see 
Gesen.2°§ 85n. The plur. occurs in Ezk 6% °, Is 178 
279, Lv 26°, 2 Ch 14%”. It may have been a later 
equivalent of 73y¥D (so Kittel). LXX did not under- 
stand the term, variously rendering by évAwa 
xeporolyra, Teuevn, Bdedvyuara, and eldwda. 

The term 72x) is nearly always used in associa- 
tion with religious cultus,* and signifies the upright 
stone which, in the pre-exilian and pre-Deutero- 
nomic worship of Israel, was the never failing 
accompaniment of the Heb. sanctuary or baémdah. 
It consisted of rough unhewn stone, and was the 
symbol of the Divine presence or mwmen, which 
was considered in some sense to reside in or be 
attached to it (see Jos 2475-27), Upon it the blood 
of the sacrificed victim or the oil of the vegetable 
offering was poured or smeared (cf. Gn 2818), 

There is clear evidence that in the primitive 
sanctuary of the early Semites the upright stone 
served as altar and Divine symbol in one; but in 


* The exception Is 613 is far from certain. The last clause of 
the verse is omitted in LXX BA* though supplied in Luc. text 
and by a later hand in A. The preceding relative clause, with 
its dx. Aty. ND7Y and the unique use of NASD, appears to the 
present writer to have been mutilated at some early date. 
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the later and more developed form of the cultus, 
both among Semites and other races, the altar and 
stone-symbol came to be separated the one from 
the other. This probably arose from the fact that 
it was found convenient to have a separate place 
for the reception and slaughter of the victim, and 
to this another motive came to be superadded in 
connexion with the larger and more important 
sanctuaries, viz. the need of having an erection 
which should be conspicuous to a large concourse 
of beholders who witnessed in silence the solemn 
act of slaughter. The further need to provide for 
the reception and disposal of the blood gave rise to 
special arrangements in this particular apparatus 
of worship. That the distinction between altar 
and stone-symbol arose very early in the history 
of primitive Israel is clearly revealed by the facts 
of language, since it is quite evident that nz 
‘altar’ or place of slaughter, belongs to early as 
well as late Hebrew. These views are established 
by archeological evidence. Primitive dolmens 
have been discovered provided with hollows formed 
for drink-offerings, and intended to serve as altars. 
Stones were also used by the ancient Palestinian 
inhabitants for the worship of ancestral manes as 
well as to mark the place of burial. See Nowack 
in Heb. Archidol. i. p. 92, who cites from the 
researches of Noetling and Schumacher in ZDPV 
ix. 268, and Zeitsch. fiir Ethnol. xix. 37ff. ; and 
Conder, Heth and Moab, pp. 238, 266 ff. The Rev. 
James Sibree has informed the present writer that 
many similar stones have been found in Mada- 
gascar. 

Much obscurity hangs over the origin of the 
unhewn stone representation of deity. It has 
been generally held that that origin is to be found 
in the primitive fetish worship of which many 
illustrations have been Soledad by Prof. Tylor * 
and other writers from Africa, India, and ancient 
Hellas. Theophrastus (4th cent. B.C.) describes 
the superstitious Greek as passing the anointed 
stones in the street, taking out his oil-phial and 
pouring its contents on them, and then, after falling 
on his knees to worship, going on his way (Char. 
xvi.). Survivals of stone-worship were to tse found 
even in quite recent times among the remote 
mountain peasants of Norway (Tylor, 7b. p. 167). 
Accordingly the employment of the stone-symbol 
among the primitive Semites may be regarded as 
part of a well-nigh universal tradition of antiquity. 
In ancient Arabic polytheism we find the stone 
nusb or the group of ansdb. The blood of the 
sacrificial victim was smeared upon the stone. 
The idea involved in this act was evidently, as 
Robertson Smith suggests, that of bringing ‘the 
offering into direct contact with the deity, and in 
like manner the practice of stroking the sacred stone 
(e.g. that of the Kaaba) with the hand is identical 


* Primitive Culture, vol. ii. p. 161 ff. It is by no means easy 
to define the meaning of ‘fetish.’ Usually it is explained as 
meaning the material thing, as a stone, which is made the 
object of worship. Others deny this, treating the fetish as 
a magical ‘medium whereby one is placed in closer connexion 
with the deity, and in which divine powers reside.’ See Chan- 
tepie de la Saussaye, Lehrbuch der Religionsgesch.2 i. p. 14. 
This writer remarks with much truth that it is not any or every 
object of sense-perception to which the term can be applied, 
‘but only the individual, one might say, accidental object 
which attracts the attention of the savage.’ There is no 
essential distinction between the fetish and the idol. The 
distinction is merely one of external form. The former is a 
rude natural object accidentally found, the latter is carved or 
painted by human hands. In both cases the spirit, which is 
the object of worship and whose help is sought, is supposed to 
be in some way incorporate tin the material. Siebeck, Lehr- 
buch der Religionsphilosophie, p. 64, contrasts this view with 
the more advanced conception which regards the idol as the 
symbol and not the seat of deity. It may here be remarked, in 
order to prevent misunderstanding, that the expression ‘stone- 
symbol’ is not used in this exclusive sense in this article. The 
stone among the early Semites not only represented but incor- 
porated the nwmen of the deity. See Robertson Smith, LS? 
p. 204 ff. 
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with the practice of touching or stroking the gar- 
ments or beard of a man in acts of supplication 
before him.’ 

The stone might represent a male or female deity, 
but it must not be inferred that the plurality of 
stones represented always a plurality of deities. 
Probably it represented as a rule a single object of 
worship, just as the twelve stones erected by Joshua 
at Gilgal (Jos 4”), and the same number by Moses 
(on the occasion of the covenant sacrifice at Sinai, 
Ex 244), for the twelve tribes of Israel, represented 
the one God, Jehovah. According to Wellhausen 
(Reste arab. Heid.? p. 102) it was customary in 
oaths to swear ‘by the ansdb which stand around 
such and such a god.’ In an interesting passage 
in which Herodotus describes the mode in which 
the ancient Arabs ratify a solemn covenant (ili. 8), 
he speaks of seven stones on which the sacrificial 
blood was smeared in honour of Dionysus and the 
heavenly (goddess), probably meaning the sun 
and moon (so Abicht). In the interesting narra- 
tive of Nilus quoted by Robertson Smith (£S? p. 
338), the camel chosen as a victim is bound upon a 
rude altar of stones piled together. Probably this 
may be regarded as the most primitive type of 
Arabian or Semitic sacrifice. 

The sacred stone (or stones) was not conveyed 
by the nomadic clan from place to place in its 
wanderings, like an ark or some movable simula- 
crum, but remained stationary, since the stone may 
be considered to have focussed the presence and 
personal power of the deity that owned and occu- 
pied the Temenos, Kodesh (or Haram), as the hal- 
lowed spot was named by Greek or Semite respec- 
tively. Such a spot was frequently one of special 
fertility accompanied by a sacred spring and tree. 
Frequently the mazzgéba consiste of a large 
natural upright rock of irregular shape. The two 
pillars of Heracles (the Greek equivalent of Baal) 
consisted probably of enormous cliff-like rocks 
situated by the Straits of Gibraltar. Numerous 
examples of such natural blocks of stone in situ 
are given in #S? p. 110 (see especially the foot- 
note). Among these is the notable stone-symbol 
of the goddess al Lat (see Kinship and Marriage, 
p. 292 ff.). Doughty gives a description of his visit 
to e¢-7dif, where he saw this and two other sacred 
stones (Arabia Deserta, li. p. 515ff.). The inter- 
esting fact that goddesses were also worshipped 
under these stone - symbols clearly proves that 
Movers is wrong in ascribing to them a phallic 
origin and character.* They can only be explained 
as one of the many forms of fetishism out of which 
polytheistic cultus grew. 

Any stone of this character would mark a 
Béth-el. Hence such stones came to be called 
by the Greeks Bairudo: or Bairiua.t In Is 576 we 
have an interesting reference to the wide pre- 
valence of this worship of sacred stones, on which 
drink-offerings were poured and to which meal- 
offerings were offered. In the wadis, the winter- 
torrents made these boulders smooth and round. 
See Cheyne’s note, ad loc., in SBOT. 

It was not at every spot that such sacred pillars 
were erected. There must be a special manifesta- 
tion of the Divine presence in order to render the 
worship valid, because the place had thus become 
invested with special sanctity. Not simply fertile 
oases with trees and flowing spring coming from 
the depths of the soil, but also special events, as 
battles, signal deliverances and visions, were 
tokens of God’s presence. Thus after the battle of 
Michmash, Saul ordered a great stone to be rolled 


* Comp. RS2, p. 456 ff. (additional Note D). 

+ On these bétyls as wonder-working stones endowed with 
magic powers, see Pietschmann, Gesch. der Phénizier, p. 206, 
and Frangois Lenormant, Revue de UVhistoire des religions, iii. 
81-53. 


(1 S 1433) which served as an altar (v.%); Bethel, 
according to JE, became a consecrated spot through 
the vision of Jacob, who in consequence set up the 
stone pillar and poured oil upon it (Gn 28"), 

These passages sufficiently illustrate the primi- 
tive character of the pre-exilian Hebrew mazzeba 
which formed the indispensable accompaniment of 
every sanctuary (Hos 34). The early pre-exilian 
code of legislation preserved in Ex 20” sought to 
keep intact the stone’s primitive condition. It 
was to remain unhewn and no iron instrument was 
to desecrate it, either because the stone itself was 
sacrosanct like the sacred enclosure in which it 
stood, or perhaps, as Nowack suggests (Hebd. 
Archéol. ii. p. 17), because the profaning hand of 
man drove the nwmen out of the stone. If we are 
to believe the statement of the Mishna tract 
Middoth (iii. 1), the altar of burnt-offering in 
Herod’s temple was formed of unhewn stones. 
Throughout the earlier portion of OT narrative 
we constantly meet with allusions to the stone 
pillars of the local sanctuaries, ¢.g. Shechem (Jos 
245), Ramoth-gilead (Gn 31%), Gilgal (Jos 4°), 
Mizpeh (1S 7”), Gibeon (2 S 208), En-rogel (1 K 1%). 
Sometimes the stone gave the name to the spot, 
as Eben-‘ezer (1S 7!2, cf. 41). Here again, as in the 
case of 1S 14% (already mentioned), the erection of 
the stone at a particular spot follows the manifesta- 
tion of Divine power in His people’s signal victory. 
That the rough stone (mazzéba), as the symbol of 
Jehovah, differed in no respect from that which 
was erected to represent Baal, is quite certain. 
Baal worship and Jehovah worship at the local 
baméth were inextricably blended in the _pre- 
Deuteronomic period, as the oracles of Hosea 
clearly testify (Hos 2'° the genuineness of which 
Wellhausen and Nowack unnecessarily surrender). 
The mazzébéth of Baal were destroyed in Samaria 
by the reforming zeal of Jehu (2 K 105 27), 
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Whether there is any reference to the stone- 
symbol in the designation of Jehovah by the name 
‘yock’ in many poetical passages in the OT (Ps 
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18°2, 1S 2%, Dt 32, Is 30”), it is not easy to 
determine. The name for rock here is x, which 
also enters into proper names which have their 
parallels in Assyrian (Schrader, COT ii. p. 326). 
The balance of evidence is on the whole against 
this attractive supposition. In the first place, the 
occurrence of such names in Hebrew is late (Buch- 
anan Gray observes that they occur only in P and 
never in JE or Judges*). In the second place, 7s 
is not the term associated with the saitod symbol 
by the Hebrews, but jay; but j2y is never employed 
in personal proper names. Probably, therefore, we 
should regard the use of 1¥ in the personal names 
and in the poetical passages as figurative only, 
Jehovah being regarded as a safe and strong place 
of refuge (Ps 275 615), or as affording shadow from 
oppressive heat, cf. Is 32%. See, further, art. 
Rock. \ 

In Pheenician cultus we frequently notice the 
presence of twin pillars. Thus we find twin 
pillars erected in Solomon’s temple+ by Hiram 
the Tyrian artificer (1K 7°). Similar twin 
pillars are exhibited on coins which portray the 
temple at Paphos, and also they represented the 


TWIN PILLARS IN TEMPLE OF APHRODITE AT PAPHOS. 


deity Melkarth at Tyre. The latter are specially 
described by Herodotus (ii. 44), who paid a personal 
visit of inspection to this famous Tyrian shrine of 
Hercules (Melkarth). According to Herodotus, 
this temple was sumptuously wrought and fur- 
nished. One of the pillars was of refined gold, 
and the other of emerald (or more probably, as 
Abicht suggests, of green glass), the latter emitting 
a bright light at night-time, perhaps for the 
mariners at sea. To the same category belong 
the bronze pillars of the temple of Hercules at 
Gades (773), another Phenician settlement, de- 
scribed by Strabo. 

Respecting Pheenician stones, sometimes called 
asi, see Pietschmann’s Gesch. der Phénizier, pp. 
204-213, Among the varied forms of these Pheeni- 
cian stele, some of which were worked into a square 
shape tapering at the top (see illustration below), 
special mention should be made of the votive stele, 
erected by individuals as the result of a vow to 
the deity in order to secure some desired object. 
Many of them have no inscription. Others bear 
a legend which would nearly always be somewhat 
of the following character: ‘To the Rabbat, the 
Tanit-P’né-Ba‘al and the Adon, the Baal-Hammon, 
as N.N. son of N.N. has vowed, since they have 
heard his voice; may they bless him.’ It is 
possible that this may have been the real character 
of the memorial stone erected by Absalom (28 
1818, ‘ Now Absalom in his life time had reared up 
for himself the magzébeth which is in the king’s 
dale ; for he said, I have no son to keep my name 
in remembrance ; and he called the mazzébeth after 


* Hebrew Proper Names, p. 194, cf. also 195 f. 

+ On the difficulties of the text of 1 K 715-22 dealing with the 
two pillars in the portico of Solomon’s temple, Jachin and 
Boaz, see Klostermann, Kittel (cf. Jer 5221-23), and Benzinger, 
ad loc. The last is especially useful on the archeological 
details and religious significance. See also the figured repre- 
sentations in his Commentary, p. 44, and in his Heb. Archdol. 
pp. 245, 249f. The Babylonian parallels to the names of the 
two pillars may be found in Schrader, COT'i. p. 174. 
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his own name, and it is called Absalom’s monu- 
ment (7}) unto this day’). It may have been rather 


PHCNICIAN MAZZEBAN. 


a votive stone than merely memorial, erected in 
anticipation of his attempt to seize the throne. 
There is no necessity, with Lohr, to suppose that 
this mazzéba was originally the mark of an old 
Canaanite sanctuary, and that its significance as 
a Divine symbol has been transformed into some- 
thing else by the writer; see Smend, Alétest. Re- 
ligionsgesch.* p. 132 and footnote. 

The erection of the mazzébd as a stone-symbol 
was forbidden in the Deuteronomic code (Dt 16”, 
‘Neither shalt thou set thee up a mazzéba@, which 
the LorpD thy God hateth’), which belongs to 
about the year B.C. 621 in Josiah’s reign. Here- 
after it became illegitimate. The reference to 
the pillar to Jehovah at the border of Egypt in 
Is 1919, ‘there shall be a mazzébé at the border 
[of Egypt] to the Lorn,’ must be regarded as 
pre-exilian and pre-Deuteronomic, though it is 
probable that the chapter in which it occurs 
has been affected by later influences. See art. 
ALTAR. 


LITERATURE. — Besides the literature referred to, consult 
Wellhausen, Reste ar. Heid.2 pp. 101, 141; Dillmann on Gn 2818, 
Dt 1621; Driver on Dt 1621; Smith on 1S 614; Conder, Syrian 
Stone Lore, new ed. 1896, p. 86. 

OWEN C. WHITEHOUSE. 

PILLAR, PLAIN OF THE.—In Jg 9° we read 
that the men of Shechem and all the house of 
Millo made Abimelech king ‘by the plain (AV ; 
RV ‘oak,’ RVm ‘terebinth’) of the pillar that 
was in Shechem’ (ora ws ayn pdsoy ; LXX B mpéds 
TH Badrdvy TH evpery THs oTdoews THs év Dexlwors [A om. 
7H evpeTy and the second 77s]; Aq. él redlov orndw- 
patos; Vule. juxta quercum que stabat in Sichem). 
The correct rendering is undoubtedly ‘the tere 
binth of the pillar’ (see OAK No. 3 and PLAIN 
No. 2), although it is doubtful whether this can 
be obtained from the MT 239. The latter word is 
held by some (e.g. Studer) to be a noun synouym- 
ous with nay; but even so the absence of the 
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article has to be accounted for. It is possible that, 
inserting the article, and punctuating differently, 
we should read ayoa (cf. 1S 138% 14'%, 28 2314); 
but, upon the whole, the best course appears to be 
to emend, with Moore (followed by Budde), to 
naypo ‘the mazzéba terebinth.’ Abimelech, as 
Moore appositely points out, was thus acclaimed 
at the sanctuary of Shechem, as Saul was at that 
of Gilgal (1S 114). The name was in all prob- 
ability purposely obscured by the Massoretic 
reading and punctuation 1¥p. The mazzébad men- 
tioned in Jg 9° is perhaps the same as is called in 
Jos 24% ‘a great stone’ (77173 ]2y). 
J. A. SELBIE. 

PILLOW.—41. v2 1S 19"%-16[only]. Michal, ac- 
cording to AV and RV, put a pillow of goats’ hair 
at the head of the teraphim which she had laid in 
David’s bed. The LXX (fap) reads 123 as 735 
(constr. of 129 ‘liver’); and this is adopted by Jos. 
(Ant. VI. xi. 4), who describes, somewhat fanci- 
fully, how the palpitation of the goat’s liver under 
the bed-clothes conveyed to Saul’s messengers the 
impression that David was gasping for breath. 
The root 3123, from which 123 is derived, probably 
means to ‘intertwine or net,’ so that o37 Wad 
would signify something woven or netted from 
goats’ hair. Hence one or other of the two render- 
ings proposed in RVm (‘ quilt o7 network’) should 
probably be adopted in preference to the text. A 
number of commentators (e.g. Sebastian Schmidt, 
Ewald, Keil) think the reference is to a mosquito- 
net (kwywretovy) spread over the face of a person 
sleeping. But, as Driver points out, in Jth 10?! 139, 
where this Greek term is used of the CANOPY (wh. 
see) of Holofernes’ bed, the kwywretoy is fixed upon 
the orto. or bedposts. In favour of the render- 
ing ‘quilt’ we have the employment of a cognate 
Heb. term 7332 in 2 K 8 for the coverlet which 
Hazael used to smother Benhadad. But it must 
be confessed that the description of Michal’s action 
in 18 19% is not clear enough to determine the 
sense of 29. The following term nyip (AV ‘for 
his bolster,’ RV ‘at the head thereof’) does not 
define the position in which the v2 was placed 
with reference to the head, whether over, or under, 
or around it; it simply implies proximity (see, 
further, Driver, Lohr, and H. P. Smith, ad Joc.). 
2. It is this word nivxip which is rendered by AV 
‘ pillow’ in Gn 28-18, but RV gives more correctly 
‘under his head’ (LXX pds kedadfs adrod). The 
other occurrences of the Heb. expression in the 
same sense are 1 § 267: 11-16, in all of which AV has 
‘at his bolster,’ RV ‘at his head’ (in v.” read 
rnvyien for binw *nvstp; AV ‘from Saul’s bolster,’ 
RV ‘from Saul’s head’; LXX dd mpds Keparfs 
avrod); 1K 198, where both AV and RV render 
ynvy2p by ‘at his (Elijah’s) head’ (A Vm ‘bolster’ ; 
LXX pds Kegadjs atrod), 3. nindd (LXX mpoc- 
xepddata) Ezk 1318 (AV, RV ‘ pillows’). The mean- 
ing appears to be ‘fillets’ or ‘ bands,’ used as amulets 
or charms, for instance in the process of divina- 
tion. See art. KERCHIEF, also PHYLACTERIES, p. 
872°, and cf. the Comm. of Davidson or Bertholet, 
ad loc. 4% mwpocxepddavov. ‘Pillow’ is the correct 
tr. of this word in 1 Es 38, where we are told that 
the three pages of Darius each wrote his sentence, 
sealed it up, and put it under the king’s pillow. 
The only other Biblical occurrence of this Gr. 
term (in addition to the LXX of Ezk 1318: 2° above) 
is Mk 4°8, where we read that Jesus was in the 
stern asleep ‘on a pillow’ (so AV, but RV ‘on 
the cushion,’ Gr. él 7d mpocxepddacov). The refer- 
ence appears to be to the cushion used by rowers 
(Cratin. Hor. 18, Hermipp. Strat. v.); see the 
Comm. ad loc. ‘ J. A. SELBIE. 


PILTAI (wb=, B om., A Sednrei).—The head of 
the priestly house of Moadiah in the time of Joi- 
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akim, Neh 12!7. It is possible that we should 
emend to ‘nba, Palti; ci. Nu 13%, 1 S$ 25%, 2:8 2876. 


PIN.—Jg 421: 22 RV for AV ‘nail.’ The Heb. is 
am (LXX rdocados). In 5%, by an unaccountable 
inconsistency, RV retains ‘nail,’ although the 
Heb. is the same, and relegates ‘tent-pin’ to the 
margin. On the other uses of the word 7m; see art. 
PADDLE. The tent-pins, to which the ropes of the 
tent were fastened (Is 337°), were not of metal but 
of wood, as among the Bedawin at the present 
day (see Moore, adoc.). For the question whether 
the description of Jael’s action in 4?!:” is not due 
to a prosaic misunderstanding of 5°° (Wellh. Comp. 
p. 222; W. R. Smith, OTJC? p. 132; Stade, GV I? 
1. p. 178 n.), see artt. JAEL and SISERA, 


PINE TREE.—The tr™ in AV of two Heb. ex- 
pressions—1. jov-py ‘éz-shemen (Neh 8), RV ‘wild 
olive.’ We incline to the rendering ‘fatwood 
trees’ for this expression in this and the other 
passages in which it occurs. This would include 
all the resinous trees of Palestine and Syria, 
especially the pines. See OIL TREE. 

2. a71n tidhhar (Is 41° 60% RVm ‘plane’). There 
is nothing in the etymology to indicate the tree 
intended. Darddr in the Arab., which is used for 
both the elm and the ash, is cited by the Oxf. Heb. 
Lex. ; but this is from a different root, ddérddr, not 
ddhdr, and really sheds no light on the question. 
Theodotion (Qmg) transliterated 177n by @adddp, 
while Symmachus rendered it rredalay, 2.€. rrehéar, 
‘elm.’ In the LXX there are five trees named 
where there are three in MT; possibly two of the 
names are doublets. The reading of RVm (and 
Cheyne) ‘ plane’ does not seem to have any founda- 
tion. The same is true of Gesenius’ rendering 
‘oak.’ This he obtains from the radical signifi- 
cation of dahr (Arab.)=‘age’ or ‘duration’; but 
the Heb. [177] dahar, has not, so far as we know, 
any such meaning. Perhaps the best refuge for 
our ignorance would be a textual or marginal 
transliteration tidhhadr, as suggested in the case 
of te’ashshir in the same passage (see BOX TREE), 
and ’algummim (see ALGUM). (Ce 1b, Uetosun 


PINNACLE (rrepiyiov, diminutive of mrépvé, 
‘wing’; so lit. ‘little wing’; Vulg. pinnaculum 
and pinna respectively in Mt 4° and Lk 4%, the 
only two places where the Gr. word occurs in NT). 
—That part of the temple enclosure (76 iepdy, not 
6 vads) to which the devil took our Lord for the 
purpose of tempting Him. 

mrepvyov is used in the LXX to translate the 
following Heb. words:—41. 433 kanaph, wing or 
border, as of a garment, Nu 15%8, 1S 1527 244, 
2. VBID sénappir, fin of a fish, Lv 11%. Aristotle 
in wept Wuxjs, i. 5. 14, has the word in this sense. 
3. n¥2 kazah, Ex 287 (AV ‘border,’ RV ‘edge’ of 
breastplate). 

In NT it stands for some part of the roof of the 
sanctuary or of the temple proper, perhaps the 
S.E. corner, from which the widest and most im- 
pressive view was obtained. The part meant was 
well known, as the use of the article 7d (rreptyiov) 
shows, but the word is used in this connexion only, 
and we have no means of definitely fixing its 
connotation. Opinions, which differ widely, may 
be arranged in two main classes. 

(a) Those which make the pinnacle a part of 
the sanctuary or temple proper (6 vaés). Meyer 
(on Mt 4°) argues that the use of rod iepod, not 
To vaod, shows that the temple proper cannot be 
meant; but he forgets in this criticism that lepdy 
is a general word which embraces the sanctuary 
and also the adjoining buildings; it therefore 
covers vaés, though it includes more. It has this 
more extensive meaning in Mt 12% 241, Mk 133, 
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Lk 21° 2252, though in some other passages it seems 
to denote the buildings around, to the exclusion of 
the temple proper, as in Mt 21)24 265, Mix 1429, 
dik 19% 2197/2058 944 etc. In Mt 4° and Lk 4° it 
may be used in the broad or in the narrow 
sense—the: word itself proves nothing. The sense 
here must accordingly be ascertained from the 
context, or the probabilities of the case. Those 
who seek the pinnacle somewhere in the sanctu- 
ary differ as to its exact situation. (1) Luther, 
Beza, and Grotius place it on the parapet sur- 
rounding the roof; such a fence had by law (Dt 228) 
to be placed on the roof of all buildings, to pre- 
vent accident by falling. (2) The ridge or the 
highest point of the roof, say Fritzsche and 
Winer. (3) According to Paulus, it is the gable 
or pediment of the roof, and it gets its name from 
its shape A. (4) Krebs, Keim, and generally the 
older expositors identify the so-called pinnacle 
with the roof. (5) Lightfoot (Hor. Heb. on Mt 4°) 
holds that the summit of the o7:» (adam) or porch, 
which extended on both sides of the sanctuary on 
the east, is what we are to understand. This 
porch was, he says, like a wing of the temple, 
and the top of it was like its wing. 

(6) Others hold that a part of some out-building 
is what is meant. Here again, as before, there 
are differences as to the details. (1) Wetstein 
and Michaelis think that Solomon’s porch on the 
east of the temple (see Jos. Ant. XXI. ix. 7) is 
whatis meant. (2) The rod Bacidx7y on the south 
side of the temple area (see Jos. Ant. XV. xi. 9) 
is what B.-Crusius, Arnoldi, and Meyer take the 
word to stand for. From this portico, according 
to the account of Josephus (see above), the view 
below isa deep and giddy one. This is the opinion 
to which Lightfoot is most inclined next to his 
own. 

When, however, we remember that the sanctu- 
ary was on the highest of a series of terraces, so 
that its roof would command valleys and moun- 
tains around Jerus., and even beyond Jordan, it 
is much more natural and impressive to make 
the sanctuary roof the scene of this temptation. 
Meyer objects that, on account of its being covered 
with pointed spikes, put there to keep the birds 
away, Christ could not have been placed there ; 
but the priests are known to have ascended to 
this roof (Middoth, ch. 4; Tannith, Talm. Bab. 
fol. 29). T. W. DAVIES. 


PINON (j5).—An Edomite ‘duke,’ Gn 364 (A 
Guwés, D Bewdv, E Siydv)=1 Ch 1° (B Seaway, A 
éydév). It is the same name which appears in 
Nu 33” as Punon (j35), one of the stations of the 
Israelites. See PUNON. 


PIPE, in the sense of a tube, occurs in AV and 
RV of Zec 4? (nipyia), and in AV (RV has ‘spouts’) 
of v.!? (ninp3y) in connexion with the golden candle- 
stick which the prophet saw in a vision, and which 
had a bowl at the top filled with oil for supply- 
ing its seven lamps by means of pipes leading to 
them. For ‘pipe’ in the sense of a musical instru- 
ment see MUSIC. J. WORTABET. 


PIRAM (osnp ‘ wild ass’ ?).—The king of Jarmuth 
who joined other four kings against Gibeon, but 
was defeated by Joshua at Beth-horon and after- 
wards put to death at Makkedah along with his 
allies (Jos 10%"). According to Hommel (Anc. Heb. 
Trad. 223n.), Pir’am is identical with Pir’, the 
name of an Arabian king in the time of Sargon. 
Sayce (HHH 225n.) compares the Egyp. Pi-Romi. 


PIRATHON, PIRATHONITE (3ny75, 6 Papadwvelrns, 
Lue. "Ed¢paadwvirns), Jg 12%-15,— Abdon, a minor 
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‘in the land of Ephraim, in the hill-country of the 
Amalekites,’ a district either anciently held by 
the Amalekites, or seized by them on one of their 
invasions from the south. enaiah, one of David’s 
mighty men, belonged to the same town, 2 S 23%, 
1Ch 11% 6 Papabwrel, 27! 6 ex Papabdy. It is 
generally identified with Fer‘ata, 6 miles S.W. of 
Samaria (a site also proposed for Ophrah); some 
prefer Yer‘on, due W. of Samaria. Smith suggests 
that Pirathon was a fortress at the head of the 
Wady Far'ah, HGHL 355, cf. 350f.; Moore is in- 
clined to look for it in Benjamin, as Abdon is a 
Benjamite family in 1Ch 8%-% 936 Pirathon 
was one of the places fortified by Bacchides, 
1 Mac 9° kal riv Oaurdda Papaddy. It appears that 
kal ryv has fallen out of the text before &. here. 
The other fortresses in this verse are all é 77 
‘Tovdala, so that ©. can hardly be the same as 
Pirathon above; unless the author made the mis- 
take of introducing a Samaritan town into his list 
of Judean forts. See also Jos. Ant. XIII. i. 3. 
G. A. COOKE. 

PISGAH.—This word (which always has the def. 
art. 73057) is not found by itself, but in the expres- 
sions 73087 YN1 and aapaq naw. The first of these 
occurs in four passages, two of which refer to 
Moses (Dt 377 341). In art. NEBO (MOUNT) it is 
pointed out that ‘the top (head) of Pisgah’ and 
‘Mt. Nebo’ are alternative designations (in D 
and P respectively) of the same spot, and the 
situation is deseribed. The two other passages are 
Nu 21” 234. In Nu 21” a station in the journey- 
ings of the children of Israel is described as ‘the 
top of Pisgah which looketh down upon the desert’ 
(AV ‘toward Jeshimon,’ cf. RVm); and according 
to Nu 23" Balak brought Balaam, after sacrificing 
on the high places of Baal, or at Bamoth-baal 
(22%), ‘into the field of Zophim, to the top of 
Pisgah.’ 

The second expression is found Dt 31” 4%, Jos 128 
13%. RV renders ‘slopes of Pisgah,’ with ‘springs’ 
in the margin; AV has ‘ Ashdoth-pisgah,’ except 
in Dt 4, where it has ‘the springs of Pisgah.’ In 
Jos 10% 128 niwwxa occurs by itself, and is rendered 
RV ‘slopes,’ AV ‘springs’; and wy is the first 
word of Nu 21%—RV ‘slope of the valleys,’ AV 
‘stream of the brooks.’ From these versions it 
will be seen that the unusual word from the root 
ws has been variously interpreted. In Aramaic 
wx means ‘to pour’ [it is the Targ. rendering of 
jpv in MT], and hence 1x and niwy are interpreted 
as places where water is poured down, 7.¢. the 
sloping sides of hills, or as pourings forth, 1.¢. 
streams or springs. 

The AV, in treating it as a proper name, follows 
the LXX, which renders uniformly ’Ac7nda0 (MndH6 
is a variant in B of Jos 128 and A of 137°), The 
hesitation of AV is like that of the Vulgate, which 
renders radices montis Phasga in Dt, and Asedoth 
in Joshua. The Onomasticon takes it as the name of 
a city in the tribe of Reuben, and adds ‘adpellatur 
autem addito cognomento Asedoth Fasga, quod in 
lingua nostra resonat abscisum.’ (Cf. Eus. [Lag. 
206]: Aéyerae 6¢ "AoyndwO Baoyw 6 éore Nakevry.) It 
also asserts (s.v. ‘ Abarim’) that a district was still 
called Pacyé, Fasga (Onom. Lag. ed. pp. 124, 125, 
237). No trace of such a district has been found on 
the eastern side of the Dead Sea, but a very similar 
name is applied to a promontory on the western 
shore (Ras Feshkah); and in its neighbourhood is 
the Neby Musa of Moslem tradition. 

The renderings of LXX for Pisgah call for some 
comment. In the second group (those containing 
’Ashdébth-happisgah) we find bacyd or Pacxd three 
times, and ryv akeurqv in Dt 4®. In the first 
group (those containing ‘top of Pisgah’) we find 
Pacyd once (Dt 341), but Nu 21”? rod Aedhafevpevov, 


judge, was a Pirathonite, i.¢. a native of Pirathon | and Nu 2344, Dt 3” (both B) Acdageupévov. 
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The root 105 occurs only once in the Massoretic 
text of OT (Ps 484) in Targ. Jerus. as a verb ‘to 
divide’ (MT nniand the dz. Ney. 1n2 of Gn 15"), and 
xio5 denotes ‘a portion.’ The word dagevw (which 
is used of hewing and dressing stone) is the LXX 
rendering of the MT bo» in the command to hew 
the second tables of stone (Ex 341-4, Dt 10). In 
the Onomasticon it is regarded as a translation of 
Pisgah, and the ‘absciswm’ of Jerome (see the pas- 
sages given above) seems to indicate a mountain 
with precipitous sides. Pisgah as seen from the 
heights of the Moabite plateau would not suggest 
the idea of a mountain cut off from its fellows, but 
as seen from the Dead Sea and Jordan Valley its 
steep sides justify the epithet ‘absciswm,’ which 
may be taken as an interpretation of Aageurqy and 
Pisgah. There is another alternative suggested 
by the similarity between Sos and mapa, viz. that 
the LXX translation is due to a confusion of con- 
sonants. It may further be noted that the different 
renderings of the LXX are not found in different 
books, but that in both Numbers and Deut. Pisgah 
is translated in one place as a proper noun, and in 
others explained by the Greek verb Aagevw. 

A. T. CHAPMAN. 

PISHON (jw 5, devcwy, Phison).—See EDEN. 
Assyrian pisannu means ‘ water-channel.’ 


In 


PISIDIA (Il:crdia) was a country in the southern 
part of Asia Minor, bounded by Lycia on the west, 
Phrygia on the north, and Pamphylia on the south, 
while on the east it passed in a vague, indefinite 
way into the land of the Isaurian or Tracheiotic 
tribes. Its greatest length, east to west, was 
about 120 miles, and its greatest breadth about 
50. On the north and south Pisidia was originally 
well defined by its relation to the Taurus moun- 
tains: in this part Taurus is a broad tract of many 
lofty ridges intersected by valleys, some of large 
size along the course of considerable rivers or the 
margin of lakes, others mere glens among the 
hills. Where the mountains are merged definitely 
in the great plateau on the north, or sink to the 
level coast-land on the south, Pisidia ended. 
Several of those large valleys bore special names, 
such as Kabalis, Milyas the land of the Milyes or 
Milyai, the country of the Etenneis (more strictly 
Hetenneis, transformed in Greek into two separate 
names attached to two parts of the country, 
Etenneis and Katenneis), the country of the 
Orondeis, the country of the Homonades: some- 
times those districts were called by their special 
names, but often they were summed up as parts of 
Pisidia. 

In the course of Roman history the name Pisidia 
was changed from a strictly geographical to a 
political term. Pisidia was merely a part of the 
great province Galatia in the Ist cent. after Christ. 
In A.D. 74 the larger half of Pisidia was taken 
from the province Galatia and attached to the new 
double province of Lycia-Pamphylia. It was then 
reckoned part of Pamphylia; and that name now 
gradually came to be used as including many cities 
which previously were purely Pisidian ; while the 
name Pisidia was more especially applied to the 
part of that country which was still in the pro- 
vince Galatia, and Pisidia steadily encroached on 
PHRYGIA until in practice the whole of Galatic 
Phrygia was called Pisidia. Antioch and Apollonia, 
originally cities of Phrygia, then came to be called 
cities of Pisidia. Still later, probably under Dio- 
cletian, the whole of southern Galatia was formed 
into a province Pisidia, to which were attached 
western Lycaonia and another slice of Phrygia 
with the cities of Apamea and Metropolis. Thus 
we find Iconium called a city of Pisidia in the 4th 
cent. by Ammianus Marcellinus. About 372 
another new province Lycaonia was constituted 
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out of parts of the provinces Isauria, Pisidia, and 
Galatia (eastern Lycaonia and Isauropolis from the 
first, western Lycaonia and parts of eastern Pisidia 
from the second, Glavama or Egdaumana from the 
third) ; and henceforth the name Pisidia was used 
to denote the diminished province with Antioch as 
capital. ‘ 

Tn the time of St. Paul, Pisidia was still used in 
its old and strict sense to indicate the whole great 
group of mountain valleys in the Taurus, which 
politically formed part of the province Galatia. 
Paul traversed Pisidia on his way from Perga to 
Antioch (Ac 13%), and again on his return journey 
from Antioch to Perga (Ac 14%). On the former 
occasion Pisidia is not named, probably for the 
reason that Paul and Barnabas were going straight 
to Antioch and did not preach by the way. On 
the second occasion ‘they passed through Pisidia 
and came to Pamphylia’; the two names are here 
used as political terms, one being a region of the 
province Galatia (see vol. ii. pp. 87, 90f.), the other 
the small procuratorial province on the coast. 

In Ac 13 the true text is ‘ Pisidian Antioch’ * 
(not Antioch of Pisidia), that being a way of dis- 
tinguishing it from the many other Antiochs, 
abbreviated from the fuller description ‘a Phrygian 
city towards Pisidia’: the region (of the province) 
of which Antioch was metropolis is mentioned 
Ac 13: it was (Galatic) PHRYGIA. 

If Paul preached in Pisidia, the brevity of the 
reference rather suggests that the work was un- 
important and unsuccessful. He found there no 
‘door opened unto him’ (2 Co 2”). A rude, little- 
educated, rustic population was not favourable to 
his teaching; and there is no reason to think that 
Pisidia was early Christianized. The only part 
where there are any pre-Constantinian Christian 
inscriptions, is that which lies closest to Apamea ; + 
and the new religion is likely to have spread there 
from that great seat of early Christianity (see 
PHRYGIA). 

Yet a Pauline tradition seems either to have re- 
mained alive from the first or to have grown up 
later in Pisidia. The modern name of the impos- 
ing but wholly desolate and unpopulated ruins of 
Adada is Kara Bavlo. The word Kara (literally 
‘black,’ metaphorically in common usage ‘terrible’ 
or ‘strong’) is often applied to ancient sites. The 
name Bavlo is now applied to the modern town 
5 or 6 miles south of Kara Bavlo, which has re- 
placed it as the seat of government. Plainly the 
name was carried with the population from the old 
site to the new ; and the old. city was henceforward 
distinguished as Kara Bavlo. Now it is evident 
and certain that Bavlo is merely the modern pro- 
nunciation of the apostle’s name Ilai\o’; and 
clearly this name was the popular local designation 
of Adada, derived from the patron saint. And 
it is highly probable that this local identification 
of Adada with the apostle’s name is to be con- 
nected with the fact that Adada is the one im- 
pouent city in Pisidia on the direct road from 

erga to Antioch; and that the name attests a 
local legend that St. Paul passed that way and 
taught in the city. A remarkable and very early 
ruined church stands near the road leading to the 
south about a mile or two from the city. 

One other trace of Pisidia has been left on the 
NT. When St. Paul speaks of the ‘perils of 
rivers’ and ‘perils of robbers’ which he had been 
exposed to, no locality is likely to have been so 
prominent in his mind as Pisidia. It was still 
barely conquered when he traversed it. Augustus 
had found it necessary to plant in it several colonies, 
Cremna, Comama, Olbasa, Parlais, to keep down 

*Ayrioyssey zy Usoidiav, NABC, Tisch., Westcott and Hort, 


etc. 
t Ramsay, Cities and Bishaprics of Phrygia, pt. ii. p. 498. 
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its unruly tribes. Its mountain fastnesses were 
the natural haunt and refuge of robbers ; and the 
inscriptions bear testimony to this. Some examples 
are quoted in the Church in the Roman Empire 
before 170, p. 23f.; see also Conybeare and How- 
son’s scholarly work on St. Paul (though it indi- 
cates a different route across Pisidia). 


LiITERATURE.—As to Pisidian ethnology and language hardly 
anything is known; Ramsay, ‘Inscriptions en Langue Pisi- 
dienne,’ in Revue des Universités du Midi, 1895, p. 353, has 
published the only known monuments of the language; but 
they contain hardly anything more than proper names, reveal- 
ing a few grammatical forms. The proper names, Grecized in 
form, which occur in Greek inscriptions, are of remarkable and 
peculiar character: many Greek inscriptions of Pisidian cities 
are given by Sterrett in his Wolfe Expedition and his Epigra- 
phic Journey in Asia Minor; by Lanckoronski, Stdédte Pam- 
phyliens und Pisidiens (containing also splendid accounts and 
photographs of sites and monuments). 

W. M. Ramsay. 


PISPAH (505, B @acdal, A bacPé).—An Ashe- 
rite, 1 Ch 7°38, 


PIT in OT represents twelve Heb., and in NT 
two Gr. words. 14, 2. From the root 782, only in 
Piel, ‘make distinct or plain’ :—(a) 1a (possibly 
from idea of coming to light or appearing), com- 
monly rendered ‘well,’ indicating a deep shaft 
containing water. It corresponds with Arab. 6?’r. 
It is once used of the pits whence bitumen was 
taken, 727 nhya (Gn 14). The dark, cold depths, 
from which, if one fell in, escape would be so diffi- 
cult, doubtless suggested the figures ‘pit of destruc- 
tion’ (Ps 55%), ‘ pit’ (Ps 69%), ‘narrow pit’(Pr 23’). 
(6) a the usual word for ‘cistern,’ which should 
take the place of ‘pit’ (RVm) in Lv 11°, 1 § 138, 
2 kK 10%. When empty, the b6r was frequently 
used as a place of confinement (Gn 3778, Zec 9"). 
It is rendered ‘dungeon’ in Gn 40*, Ts 2472 RVm, 
La 3°; so also Jer 38°(RVm ‘ pit’), which may 
explain the figure in Ps 40%, a9 ma (Ex 12%, Jer 
37°) is a prison cell. Thus it comes to be used 
for the universal prison of the tomb (Pr 12%, Ps 281 
30°, Is 14° 3818, Ezk 26 etc.). The pit in which 
Benaiah slew the lion (2S 23”, 1 Ch 11) and the 
pit, prepared against the necessities of a dreaded 
siege, into which Ishmael cast his slaughtered 
victims (Jer 417°), were probably large empty 
reservoirs. The hole out of which stones have been 
quarried (Is 51") is often used as a cistern. 

8. 23 (from 233 ‘to dig’) corresponds with the 
Arab. jubb, a deep well or cistern or ditch. The 
word occurs in 2 K 316, where the most likely sense 
is ‘trenches’ (RV), and in Jer 14°, where ‘pits’ 
should surely be ‘ cisterns’ (possibly also in same 
sense [so Klost.] in Jer 391° 5216||2 K 2512), 

4, s23 (from x23 ? ‘to gather together’) a cistern, 
as in Is 304 RV; but in Ezk 47 probably a marsh 
or pool. 

5. yaa (an Aram. loan-word) occurs only in Ec 108 
‘He that diggeth a pit shall fall into it’; cf. the 
parallel in Pr 262’, where the word used is nw ; 
root yoni Syr. and Aram. = ‘to dig.’ 

6. nos (from an unused root nn ‘ to excavate’), 
probably an excavation, or deep cleft with gloomy 
recesses in which one might hide (2 $179). It is 
rendered ‘hole’ in Jer 48"8, and doubtless because 
of its forbidding aspect it is associated with those 
things which inspire terror (Is 241’, Jer 48%, La 
347 RV, etc.). Into some such opening the body of 
Absalom was thrown (2 § 18”). 

7. Six’. In each of the three cases where AV 
renders ‘pit’ (Nu 16% *, Job 17!*) ‘Sheol’ is pre- 
ferable (see art. HADES). 

8. 9. 10. From the root m:¥% ‘to sink or subside’:— 
(a) npw, in Jer 28 of the pits which enhanced the 
perils of the desert march; fig. in Pr 22!4 2377 
(AV and RV ‘ditch’), Jer 182° 2%. (4) now, the pit 
in which snares are set to take wild beasts, and so 
metaph. the cunning designs of 4 man’s foes to 
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compass his undoing (Ps 7 (ditch) 9% 357 9413, Pr 
267, Ezk 19*§). It is also used as equivalent to 
the grave, which is destined to entrap all living 
(Job 335%, Ps 30° 55°85). © Pit’ (RVm) should take 
the place of ‘corruption’ in Job 174, Ps 16! 499, 
and Jon 2° (RVm) ; of ‘ destruction’ Ps 10384, and of 
‘grave’ Job 33”. In Job 9*! it seems to indicate 
a receptacle of filth, while in Is 514 it clearly 
denotes a dungeon. (c) na occurs thrice (Ps 578 
119%, Jer 18%), fig. in each case, of the subtle and 
malevolent schemes of enemies. 

44. 12. From the root any ‘to bow down’ :—(a) 
mny only once, fig. (Pr 28"). (6) nny (Ps 107”, La 
4°), In the former case, instead of ‘ destructions,’ 
we may read with Delitzsch (im loc.) ‘pits,’ refer- 
ring to the sufferings into which they had sunk. 
In the latter it again refers to the successful 
designs of the enemy. 

In the NT the terms used are—1. Bédduv0s 
(= 66pos, any hole or hollow in the ground, as, ¢.g., 
the trench in which a tree is planted), Mt 12". In 
Mt 15"4, Lk 6°, AV renders ‘ditch’; RV uniformly 
‘pit.’ 

2. dpéap, an artificial well, cistern, reservoir, or, 
generally, pit. In Lk 14° (RV), where the empty 
well is doubtless intended, and Jn 4": it is 
rendered ‘well.’ In Rey 91 it is used figuratively 
of the pit of the abyss. Empty wells are often 
left uncovered and unguarded near the villages, 
and especially around deserted sites in Palestine, 
and form a serious danger to the traveller, par- 
ticularly in the dark. See, further, the following 
article. W. EwIne. 


PIT (metaphorical).—As might be expected, the 
metaphorical use of this word is most frequent in 
the poetical and prophetical books of the Bible, 
and in passages where an elevated style is natural. 
It stands in the EV (see the preceding article) for 
a number of Heb. words, and the utter lack of con- 
sistency in the translation is well exemplified in 
Pr 22, in the 14th verse of which ‘pit’ is the 
rendering of mnw, whilst in 2377 sya is represented 
by ‘pit,’ and anw by ‘ditch.’ The shades of mean- 
ing may be classified as follows :— 

1. In a solitary instance, Is 511, ‘the hole of the 
pit (3)? refers to Sarah, the ancestress of the 
nation, the quarry from which it was digged. 

2. Very frequently the pit is a stratagem or 
device by which an enemy is injured. Ezk 19*-8 
justifies the conclusion that the figure was sug- 
gested by the pits in which wild animals are 
captured. The Heb. words used in this sense 
are—iNa, 3, nop, aMw, now, miny, anny, mw. See 
Ps 9335 OS hr 22S 32G 2S emetic: 

3. From this sense the transition is easy to that 
of the miserable condition or the ruin into which 
one falls—the roaring pit (jixv 2) of Ps 40°, the 
watery pits (ninba>) of Ps 140, the BdOpos of Sir 
1218, the Bd@pos ddov of Sir 217°. 

4, A wretched underground dungeon thoroughly 
deserves this name. It is found at Is 24° (12), Zec 
gu (72), Wis 10! (Ad«xos, here used, is the LXX 
rendering of 73, Joseph’s dungeon, Gn 4114), 

5. The grave is often entitled ‘the pit.’ Here, 
again, a variety of Heb. words are employed—rya, 
now oNz, "ha, Six”, mow, a now. Such passages as 
Ezk 32” call up the picture of a huge colwmbarium 
with graves in the sides. But here and elsewhere 
it is not easy to distinguish between this significa- 
tion and the one mentioned under No. 6. 

6. Hades, the realm of shades, situated beneath 
the earth, and tenanted by thin, unsubstantial 
ghosts, bears this name. At Is 14’ the pit (73) is 
obviously the same as ‘hell,’ ¢.e. Hades (Dixy), 

7. In the Apocalypse the abode of the devil and 
his angels is conceived of as a vast underground 
abyss, communicating with the surface of the earth 
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by a great shaft, which is opened or closed from 
above by God’s angels sent forth for the purpose. 
For this pit, or bottomless pit, ppéap, ppéap ris 
aBvccov, 7 &Bvocos, see Rev 9! 211 117 178 201-3, and 
cf. art. ABYSS. J. TAYLOR. 


PITCH (n5}, 155, icoa) may denote either mineral 
itch (bitumen), or the vegetable pitch obtained 
rom resinous trees. Pliny (Nat. Hist. xiv. 25, 
xvi. 23) reserves the word pix for the latter, while 
the former is called pissasphaltus. The words 
rendered ‘pitch’ in Scripture apparently refer to 
mineral pitch, an inflammable, viscous substance, 
composed of a mixture of hydro-carbons, and found 
now in a more liquid, now in a more solid state 
(see BITUMEN). 

323 occurs in Gn 64 as the name of the substance 
with which the ark was covered both within and 
without. The word has a variety of meanings 
elsewhere in OT, and its usage here is connected 
with the simple sense of the verb 153 (‘ to cover’), 
which appears in the same verse as the cognate of 
the noun, and is tr4 ‘to pitch.’ LXX has dcgah- 
Tweets TH dopddATw, and dadadros is elsewhere the 
rendering of 725 (‘ bitumen’). 

nd} in Ex 2? is one of the substances with which 
the ark of bulrushes was daubed, the other being 
oon. It might seem from the Hebrew as if two 
distinct substances were referred to, but LXX 
combines both in the translation dogadroricca. 
The distinction between na} and 799 is probably 
that between the more liquid and the more solid 
varieties of bitumen. 

In Is 349 nd} (LX X wicca) occurs twice in the pre- 
diction of the desolation of Edom. ‘The streams 
thereof shall be turned into pitch, . . . and the land 
thereof shall become burning pitch.’ The mention 
of ‘brimstone’ in the same verse, and the fact that 
bitumen occurs along with sulphur near the Dead 
Sea, suggest that here also bitumen is meant. 

In Apoer. ricca occurs thrice. Sir 131 refers to 
the defilement caused by touching pitch. In Three” 

itch is mentioned among the substances used in 
indling Nebuchadrezzar’s fiery furnace. Bel 7 
describes how Daniel slew the dragon by putting 
into its mouth lumps of pitch, fat, and hair, that 
had been boiled together. JAMES PATRICK. 


PITCHER (13 kad, LXX vdpla; in La 4? $23, LXX 
Kepduuov, as in NT).—A vessel for holding water 
(Gn 2414%), carried by girls on their shoulders (v.1). 
These vessels were made of earthenware (Jg 7} 7°), 
and sufficiently wide-mouthed to admit a torch 
(Jg 736-19. 20), Jt was in a kad that the widow of 
Zarephath kept her meal (1 K 172%), although the 
word is translated ‘barrel’ in AV and RV; and 
the vessels of water (also called ‘ barrels’) which 
Elijah caused to be poured over his sacrifice at 
Carmel were kaddim. In the figurative descrip- 
tion of death in Ee 12° the pitcher is said to be 
broken at the fountain. The nébel of Jeremiah 
was an earthen vessel in shape resembling a skin 
bottle, and probably had a narrower neck than 
the kad. As both vessels were made to be carried, 
they had usually a pair of handles. The pitcher 
borne by the man who led the apostles to the 
place where the Passover was to be prepared was 
a Kepdutov (Mk 14%, Lk 22”), The Samaritan 
woman’s waterpot was a Aydria of earthenware 
(Jn 4%), smaller than the stone hydriw of Cana 
(Jn 2°), which do not seem to have been equally 
portable. In Is 5” xepéyov of LXX represents 
Heb. na (EV ‘bath’); in Jer 35° it represents 
nébel (RV ‘pots,’ AV ‘ bowls’). 

The Egyptian gad or gai (Copt. keAwA) was an 
earthenware vessel resembling the kad, with side 
handles, and sufficiently wide-mouthed to serve as 
a receptacle for fruit or other solids (Papyrus 
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Anastas. iv. 14), while commonly used for water or 
beer, as in the story of Anpu and Bata. Pitchers 
of this kind have been figured by Bliss (A Mound 
of Many Cities, pp. 118, 120), and by Petrie in his 
sketches of Palestinian pottery; see Teli el Hésy, 
p. 40, pl. vii. figs. 123, 125, ix. fig. 190. See art. 
POTTERY. 

The English word ‘pitcher’ is derived from the 
French. ‘he vessel is called pichier in the Lan- 
guedoc, and this has its root in the Latin picarwwm 
or bicariwm, from which we also have got the 
word ‘beaker.’ The word does not occur in Middle 
English to the writer’s knowledge, the water vessel 
being an ewwere or ewer ; see Boke of Curtasye, 641. 
It had, however, become common in Elizabethan 
English, as in the familiar Shakspearean phrase 
in Laming of Shrew, Iv. iv. 52, and Richard ILI, 
Il. iv. 37. A. MACALISTER. 


PITHOM (ons; B Ileéd, A Weddu).—In Ex 1 it 
is said that the Israelites built for the Pharaoh of 
the Oppression the cities of ‘ Pithom and RAAMSES,’ 
to which the LXX adds, ‘and On, which is Helio- 
polis.’ They are called nis2p2 y, usually rendered 
‘treasure (AV) or store (RY) cities,’ but the exact 
signification of the term is doubtful, and the LXX 
makes it mé\es éxupal, ‘strong or fortified cities’ 
(see also 1 K 91°, 2 Ch 84, where the same Heb. is 
tr., in the first passage 7. ¢év oxnvwydrwv, and in 
the second 7. éxvpal). The site of Pithom has been 
the subject of much controversy, which, however, 
has been finally set at rest by the excavations of Dr. 
Naville for the Egypt Exploration Fund in 1883. 

Herodotus (ii. 158) describes the canal made by 
Necho to connect the Red Sea with the Nile as 
starting ‘a little above Bubastis’ (now Zagazig), 
and passing ‘Patumos, a city in the Arabian 
nome’ (Idrounoy rv ’ApaBlnv rod). ‘Arabia,’ or 
the Arabian nome, was the 20th nome of Lower 
Egypt, called Sopd-Qemhes in Egyptian, whose 
capital was Qosem or Goshen, now Saft el-Henna. 
Patumos is evidently the Pa-Tum or Pi-Tum, ‘the 
house of Tum ’—the ancient sun-god of Heliopolis 
—of the Egyptian texts. At Dendera the city of 
Pi-Tum is described as in the land of Ro-Abt, ‘the 
entrance to the East,’ a name which Dr. Naville 
suggests may be the origin of the Greek ‘ Arabia,’ 
when used to denote the 20th nome (see Mariette’s 
Denderah, iv. 75. 12). The name Pi-Tum is 
first found in monuments of the age of the 19th 
dynasty; thus a letter dated in the 8th year of 
Meneptah 1. the son and successor of Ramses I1., 
and translated by Brugsch (History of Egypt, Eng. 
tr. 2nd ed. ii. p. 133), speaks of Edomite nomads 
being allowed to pass the Khetam or ‘fortress of 
Meneptah in the land of Thuket’ (Succoth), 
which protected the eastern frontier of Egypt, and 
to feed their flocks near ‘the lakes (birkata) of 
Pi-Tum of Meneptah in the land of Thuket’ 
(Select Papyrt in the Hieratic character from the 
Collections in the British Museum, pl. cxxv.-vi.). 

Chabas had already, in 1864, pointed out that 
the Pithom of the OT must correspond with an 
Egyptian Pi-Tum, and suggested that its site 
should be sought at Abu-késhéd or Tel el-Mas- 
khfita in the Wady Tumilat, 17 kilometres south- 
west of Ismailiya (Mélanges, p. 162), a suggestion 
which he afterwards withdrew in favour of Tmui 
el-Emdid, the ancient Thmuis. So far as the form 
of the name was concerned, however, the con- 
clusion of Chabas was soon afterwards confirmed 
by the publication of various geographical texts by 
Brugsch, Diimichen, Mariette, and others, from 
which it appeared that the capital of the 8th nome 
of Lower Egypt, Nefer-Abt, had the civil name 
Thuket and the sacred name Pi-Tum. Tum, 
the setting sun, was worshipped there under the 
form of a serpent, and its chief temple was accord- 
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ingly termed Pi-Qereht, ‘the house of the snake.’ 
According to Brugsch (Zeitschrift fiir Agypt. 
Sprache, 1876, p. 127), the sacred lake or canal bore 
the name of ‘Crocodile Lake’ (Kharmu), the 
domain-land being Annu or On. 

Brugsch first showed that Thuket is the biblical 
SuccoTn, the Egyptian ¢A being, as elsewhere, 
represented by the Hebrew 0, and the vocalization 
of the name having been assimilated to that of the 
word which means ‘booths’ in Hebrew (Zettschr. 
Sir Zigypt. Sprache, 1875, p. 7). Succoth was the 
first stage of the Israelites in their flight from 
Egypt before they encamped at ETHAM, the 
Egyptian Khetam or ‘fortress,’ which commanded 
the approach to ‘the wilderness’ (Ex 1237 13%), 
Pithom, accordingly, must have been in or adjoin- 
ing the land of Goshen. 

When the Fresh-water Canal was made almost 
on the lines of the old canal of Seti 1. and Necho, it 
passed through the Wady Tumilaft, and skirted 
the ruins of Tel el-Maskhfita (‘the mound of 
the Image’). Various monuments of the age of 
Ramses IJ. were discovered in the Tel, including 
the one from which it derived its name, and were 
removed to Ismailiya. Lepsius had already pro- 
posed to see in the Tel the site of the city of 
Raamses (Chronologie, p. 348); and Maspero, who 
published some of the inscriptions in 1877 (Revue 
archéologique, nouy. sér. XxXlv. p. 320), arrived at 
the same conclusion. But the study of the monu- 
ments at Ismailiya, all of which were dedicated 
to Tum by Ramses I1., led Dr. Naville to suspect 
that the Tel really represented Pithom, and not 
Raamses, and accordingly he commenced excava- 
tions on the spot. The result was the discovery of 
a temple, as well as of storehouses, private habita- 
tions, the walls of the city, and various inscrip- 
tions. The city and temple proved to have been 
built by Ramses 11. of the 19th dynasty, and to 
have lasted down to the Roman era. They proved 
also to be the Pi-Tum or Thuket of the hiero- 
glyphic texts. 

The discovery was important, as it not only 
settled the site of Pithom, and so threw light on 
the route of the Israelites, but it also showed that 
Ramses U., the builder of Pi-Tum, must have 
been the Pharaoh of the Oppression. Unless we 
deny the historical character of Ex 1", the date 
of the Exodus is definitely fixed. 

Dr. Naville’s discoveries further showed that 
Pithom changed its name in the Greek age. It 
became Heroopolis, which the Romans abbreviated 
into Ero, as is proved by inscriptions, which 
confirm the statement of Stephanus Byzantinus 
(s.v.) that the Heroonpolis of Strabo was also 
known as Héré. An explanation is thus afforded 
of the reading of the LXX in Gn 46% ‘he sent 
Judah before him unto Joseph to meet him at 
Heroonpolis in the land of Ramesses,’ where, it is 
noticeable, the Coptic version substitutes ‘ Pithom 
the city’ for Heroonpolis. D’Anville (Mémoires 
sur VEgypte, p. 121 ff.) long ago suggested that 
Heroopolis was to be sought at Tel el-Maskhfita, 
and the suggestion was adopted by Quatremére, 
Champollion, and others. In the inscription of 
the obelisk of Hermapion, quoted by Ammianus 
Marcellinus (Champollion, Grammaire égyptienne, 
p. 361), ‘the son of Tum’ is translated ‘son of 

érén’ (or ‘Héré’), Pi-Tum or Heroopolis was 
the capital of the 8th nome of Lower Egypt; 
consequently Herodotus was mistaken in placing 
Patumos in ‘Arabia.’ It adjoined the Arabian 
nome, but was not actually init. The high priest 
of its temple had the title of Herti-sonti. 

The city was in the form of a square, contain- 
ing about 55,000 square yards. ‘The temple of 
Tum occupied a small space in the south-western 
angle of the enclosure, and seems never to have 


been finished. To the north was a series of brick 
buildings, in which Dr. Naville sees storehouses in 
which the provisions were gathered ‘necessary for 
armies about to cross the desert, or even for 
caravans and travellers which were on the road to 
Syria.” The chambers composing them had thick 
walls, and were without communication with one 
another, the access to them being from the top. 
The whole city was ruthlessly levelled when the 
Romans formed a camp on the site of it, and 
founded the later Heroopolis on the north-eastern 
edge of the camp immediately to the south of the 
present Fresh-water Canal. 

LITERATURE.—Naville, The Store-City of Pithom and the 
Route of the Exodus, first memoir of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, 1885; Jacques de Rougé, Géographie ancienne de la 
Basse- Egypte, 1891; Sayce, HOM, 1894, pp. 239 ff., 250 ff.; 
H. Brugsch, Dictionnaire géographique de Vancienne Byypte, 
1879; see also Driver in Hogarth’s Authority and Archeology, 
1899, pp. 54f., 61, 68; Ball, Light from the East, p. 109f. ; 
Dillm.-Ryssel on Ex 111, A. H. SAYCE. 


PITHON (j\n’5).—One of the sons of Micah, the 
son of Merib-baal, 1 Ch 8% (BA €.6dv) || 94 (jnvs, 
B @addv, A Bidev). 


PITIFUL.—Pity is the same word as piety, the 
Eng. having followed the Old Fr. in separating the 
one word pietas into piété ‘piety,’ and pitié pity. 
The adj. ‘ pitiful’ was formed after the separation, 
and is simply ‘full of pity.’ But pity may be 
given or received, and ‘pitiful’ is used about 1611 
in three ways: (1) showing pity, compassionate ; 
(2) exciting or deserving * pity, miserable ; (3) con- 
temptible, despicable, the modern use of the word. 
Shaks. has all three— 

(1) Rich. ITI, i. iii. 141— 

‘T would to God my heart were flint, like Edward’s ; 
Or Edward’s soft and pitiful, like mine.’ 
(2) Othello, I. iii. 161— 
“Twas passing strange, 
*Twas pitiful, ’twas wondrous pitiful. 

(3) Hamlet, 11. ii. 49—‘ That’s villainous; and 
shows a most pitiful ambition in the fool that 
uses it.’ In AV ‘pitiful’ is used only in the first 
sense, compassionate; La 4!° ‘The hands of the 
pitiful women have sodden their own children’ 
(Aysend ows, LXX yuvandy olkreppdyvwv); Sir 24 
‘The Lord is . . . very pitiful’; Ja 5" ‘The Lord 
is very pitiful’ (ro\tomhayxvos, RV ‘full of pity’); 
1P 38 ‘Be pitiful’ (evordayxvor, RV ‘tender- 
hearted’). 

The subst. ‘ pitifulness’ occurs in Job 16 heading 
in the sense of misery. J. HASTINGS. 


PITY.— See Compassion. In Ezk 247! ‘that 
which your soul pitieth (marg. ‘pity of your 
soul’) is equivalent to ‘ object of affection’ (cf. v.*5). 
There is a play upon words in the Heb. (mahmad 
‘énékhem umahmal naphshékhem). 


PLACE OF TOLL.—See Tout (PLACE OF). 


PLAGUE (i.e. rAnyi ‘blow,’ ‘stroke’).—A gen- 
eral term for a penalty inflicted by God. It is often 
used as a synonym of ‘pestilence,’ but is usually 
more comprehensive and used of other punishments 
as well as diseases. It is employed to indicate the 
last of the Egyptian plagues (Ex 111), and is here 
the tr. of y33 nega’, literally ‘a stroke.’ In Lv 13 
and 14 this word occurs 59 times as descriptive of 
leprosy, as also in Dt 24°. It is used (in the verbal 
form) of Divine chastisement in general in Ps 73°, 
as a synonym of ‘pestilence’ in 1 K 8°" and Ps 
91”, and it denotes the punishment inflicted on 
Pharaoh in the matter of Sarah in Gn 12”. 

The word 433 is six times translated ‘plague.’ 

* Of. Fuller, Holy Warre, 4, ‘We leave them in a state most 
pitifull, and little pitied.’ 
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It is used in Jos 22” of the plague of Baal-peor ; in 
Nu 164-47 (Heb. 171-7] of that following the re- 
bellion of Korah. Elsewhere its meaning is more 
general, as in Ex 12% 30", Nu 8% The verb 413 
(AV ‘plague’) in Ps 89” is tr? by RV ‘smite.’ 

In Nu 11” the judgment at Kibroth-hattaavah 
is called n22 makkah, a word usually translated 
‘wound,’ ‘smiting,’ ‘chastisement,’ etc. In Dt 
285 it is employed for any disease inflicted as a 
penalty, as in Lv 267, Dt 28 29%, In 1S 48 it 
refers to the plagues of Egypt, and in Jer 49!” 50% 
is used of the plagues to be inflicted on Babylon 
and Edom, over which the enemies of these 
countries are to hiss in derision and astonishment. 

In 22 other passages ‘plague’ is the rendering 
of 723 maggéphah, used of the Egyptian plagues 
in Ex 9%; of the disease that slew the spies, Nu 
1427; or that which slew the rebels who followed 
Korah, Nu 16%: 49-59 [Heb. 178: 14-15]; of Baal-peor, 
Nu 25% 2 18 961 3116, Ps 10629-89; of the infliction on 
the Philistines, 1 S 64; and of that which followed 
David’s census, 2S 2472-2, 1 Ch 2137-22, It is also 
prophetically employed of the punishment of those 
that neglect the ceremonial law, Lv 141? 4-18, 

‘Plague’ in Hos 13" is deber, usually tr. 
‘pestilence.’ In 1 Co 15® xévrpoy, ‘sting,’ appears 
to be the rendering of 127; the LXX in Hosea 
uses xévrpov as the translation of ayp, and dixn as 
that of deber. 

In NT the issue of blood is called a ‘plague’ in 
Mk 5-54, where the Greek term is udor:é, literally 
a ‘scourge.’ This word is used of other diseases 
in general in Mk 3”, Lk 72. In RV the word 
yh is 12 times rendered ‘plague’ (AV wants it 
in 9!8), See, further, MEDICINE, p. 324. 

A. MACALISTER. 

PLAGUES OF EGYPT.—The judgments inflicted 
upon the Egyptians by God on account of their 
oppression of the Israelites and refusal to release 
them. They are detailed in Ex 78-12*1, and given 
in epitome in Ps 785! 1057788, In the longer 
narrative ten successive plagues are enumerated : 
(1) the turning the river into blood, (2) frogs, (3) 
lice, (4) flies, (5) murrain, (6) boils, (7) hail, (8) 
locusts, (9) darkness, (10) the slaying of the first- 
born. In Ps 78 the list consists of 1, 3, 2, 8, 7, 5, 
10; that in Ps 105 includes 9, 1, 2, 4, 3, 7, 8, 10. 
Philo gives them in the following order: 1, 2, 3, 7, 
8, 9, 4, 5, 10, but that is to suit an obviously arti- 
ficial classification (Vit. Mos. i. 17). The Jewish 
teachers use as a mnemonic the words 3nN3 wry 4s, 
the initials of the plagues in the order given in the 
text. 

Egyptian history is silent concerning these as 
well as the other incidents of the Exodus; but that 
is not surprising. There were, however, evidently 
several ancient versions of the story, which have 
been collated and combined by those to whom we 
owe the text in its present form. It is probable 
that the groundwork of the narrative (J) was a 
document giving an account of seven plagues, viz. 
1, 2, 4,5, 7, 8,10. The infliction of each of these 
is preceded by an interview of Moses with Pharaoh 
at which its onset is threatened ; and the sign is 
brought to pass by Jahweh directly (see art. MOsEs, 
p. 439»). With this is combined another version 
(E), whose record embraced fowr, possibly sia 
plagues, viz. 1 (Ex 715b. 17b. 20b); 7 (822-23); 8 (1022-24), 
9 (1079-8) ; there are also traces of its influence in 
the account of 10, and perhaps in that of 3. Moses 
in these is the thaumaturgist, and works by stretch- 
ing forth his hand or his rod (see art. MOosEs, 
p- 441°). The third component document (P) 
couples Aaron with Moses; and, in general, attri- 
butes the carrying out of the miracle to him and 
his rod. The accounts of sia plagues 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 
10 seem to be taken in whole or in part from this 
(see art. Moss, p. 448°). It will be seen from 


this analysis that 3 and 6 are peculiar to P, 4 to J, 
and 9 to E. 1, and possibly 10 are found in all 
three, 2 and 5 in P and J, and 7 and 8 in J and E. 
This list suggests the possibility that the list set 
forth in the Massoretic text may contain redupli- 
cated narratives. \ 

The district affected by the plagues is called in 
Ps 782: 4 ‘the Field of Zoan’ (jysmv). This may 
be either a limitation to the eastern part of Lower 
Egypt, or, more probably, a poetical synecdoche. 
J and P in several places refer the influence of 
these visitations to all the land of Egypt, meaning 
probably Lower Egypt. In 4, 5, 7, 9, 10 the 
immunity of the land of Goshen is specially men- 
tioned. The interval between the first plague and 
the Exodus is not stated. The actual duration of 
the Ist and 9th plagues is given, but not of the 
others. It has been supposed that the first was 
connected with the early stages of the Nile over- 
flow, possibly the end of June, and that the others 
occurred at intervals between that time and the 
following Passover, which was the definite ter- 
minus in point of time. The presumption in the 
narrative is that of a fairly regular and quick 
succession of stroke upon stroke. 

The plagues have been variously classified. 
Philo divides them into four groups: Ist, those in 
which God asserts His power over the grosser 
elements, earth and water, intrusting the bringing 
of the plagues to Aaron (=1, 2, 3) ; 2nd, plagues of 
air and fire inflicted by Moses (=7, 8, 9); 3rd, one 
plague hurtful to mankind inflicted by both 
together (=5); 4th, those inflicted directly by the 
hand of God (=4, 6, 10). The first three were 
admonitory, characterized by uncleanness and 
discomfort; those following were more or less 
destructive to property and injurious to man, lead- 
ing up to the overwhelming catastrophe of 10. 

The story of the plagues is preceded by the 
account of a series of signs which Moses was 
instructed to perform: these were twofold: (1) 
two were for the purpose of attesting the reality of 
his Divine mission to his own countrymen ; (2) the 
other was for the purpose of influencing Pharaoh. 
With the former pair, the conversion of his own 
rod into a serpent, and the leprous hand, we are 
not at present concerned. The last, the conversion 
of Aaron’s rod into a serpent, is a part of the same 
group of signs as the plagues. This sign Moses 
caused to be performed in the presence of the 
advisers of Pharaoh, who are called onan hadkamim 
‘learned men,’ navn mékashshéphim or ‘ sorcerers,’ 
and penn hartummim or ‘sacred scribes.’ While 
the first two names are undoubtedly Semitic, the 
last may possibly be the name of an order of 
Egyptian priests, a derivative of the native name 
hrdot, but this is unlikely. In the Gr. these are 
called éraodol [in Dn 1” cogicral]; see, further, in 
vol. ii. p. 7737 note **. There is a tradition that 
two of these were chosen to confront the two 
wonder- working Israelites, namely, Jannes and 
Jambres (see vol. ii. p. 548). These last two names 
occur in very many forms both in Jewish and Gen- 
tile literature. When these variants are compared, 
the constant elements are Ane or Ani and Mre 
or Mri, which are two of the commonest names 
found on the monuments of the 19th and of the 
immediately succeeding dynasties. In Lieblein’s 
list, Anz or some allied form of the name occurs 24 
times, and Mrz 23 times. The Gospel of Nicodemus 
calls them dvdpes Oepdrovres. It is suggestive that 
Ambres was the name of an Egyptian medical 
book known to Numenius and Clement (see Hora- 
pollo, i. 38). 

The first sign, that of changing a rod into a 
serpent, was the converse of the common magical 
trick of rendering snakes rigid like rods. The 
African Psylle, who had control over serpents 
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either by natural power or artificially by the use 
of herbs (Ludolf, Hist. of Ethiopia, Gent’s tr. ix. 
p. 49), are mentioned by many classical writers : 
Herodotus (iv. 173), Dio Cassius (li. 14), Lucan 
(Phars. ix. 890, 925), Aflian (de Nat. Anim. xvi. 
27), Vergil (4m. vii. 753), Solinus Polyhistor 
(Memor. x1.), Aulus Gellius (xvi. 2), Silius Italicus 
(i. 411, iii. 302, v. 354, viii. 498), Pliny (vii. 2), and 
several others. The same form of serpent-charming 
is still practised in Egypt and North Africa, and 
has been described by several travellers, for ex- 
ample, von Schubert (ii. 116), Trotter (p. 174), 
Antes (p. 15), ete. For other observations on the 
snake as symbol and wand, see Béttiger’s Kleine 
Schriften, 1837, p. 112. The writer has seen both 
a snake and a crocodile thrown by hypnotism into 
the condition of rigidity in which they could be 
held as rods by the tip of the tail. 

(1) The First Plague, the defilement of the river, 
was a severe blow to Egyptian prejudices. The 
river was a god to whom offerings were made 
(Stern, Zeitschr. 4igypt. Spr. 1873, 129) and adora- 
tions addressed (Maspero, Hymne au Nil, 1868), 
According to the narrative in J and E, the trans- 
formation was confined to the water of the river, 
killing its fish (717-18: 21.24.25), but P states that it 
extended to the canals, pools, ponds, and cisterns 
of wood and stone (v.!%), It is noteworthy that 
vessels of earthenware are not mentioned, and 
perhaps this may be connected with the statements 
of Alpinus (Med. 4g. i. 160), Norden (1. 52), Sonnini 
(i. 124), Troilo (472), and Volney (i. 20), that it is 
only in earthenware vessels that the discoloured 
waters of the Nile-flood become clear and can be 
kept clear. See also Galen, de Simpl. Med. Facult. 
i. 3, § 2. The former narrative (JE) says that 
the people dug beside the river for supplies, and 
although it says nothing of the kind of water in 
these wells, it does not say that it was blood; the 
latter (P) declares that the water in these also 
was changed into blood, and Philo paraphrases 
this by comparing these wells to blood-vessels, 
from which the blood was flowing, as in a heemor- 
rhage. Wolney says that the water found by 
digging wells is brackish and unfit for use (i. 16). 
Such a change was plainly miraculous, and this is 
also shown by its definite duration of seven days 
and its sudden disappearance. 

In the normal condition of the river, as its 
waters rise in the third week of June, they become 
discoloured. This has often been described by 
travellers. Abd-al-latif says that the water be- 
comes green from the fragments of vegetable 
matter suspended in it, and remains discoloured 
until August (de Sacy’s tr., p. 333), and Makrizi 
refers to this alteration in colour and to the offen- 
sive exhalations from the water at a later stage 
(quoted by de Sacy, p. 345). Vansleb adds that in 
process of time the water changes in colour from 
green to a dull ochreous red (1677, p. 53). Many 
other travellers confirm this observation. See 
Maillet, p. 57; Tourtechot, 14; Hartmann, 128; 
Pococke, i. 199; Savary, 1786, ii. 179. The last 
author speaks of the unwholesomeness of the 
waters in this stage, and this is confirmed by 
Pruner (p. 21). These changes in colour are prob- 
ably due to the wasting down of some great 
accumulation of vegetable matter high up in the 
river, like the Sudd or great Nile dam described 
by Sir S. Baker (Lake Albert Nyanza, ii. p. 329). 
Ehrenberg attributes the red coloration to a 
minute organism, Spheroplea annulina Agardh, 
which multiplies in the water after the inundation, 
and he has described a large number of cases of 
red discoloration of water in Poggendorf’s Annals 
for 1830, p. 477. This reddening of ponds by 
minute organisms is not uncommon. Swammer- 
dam tells us that he saw a pool in the Bois de 
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Vincennes made crimson by minute crustaceans. 
Schuyl describes the same at Leyden, and Hjaerne 
at Dalecarlia (Bybel der Natuure, 1737, pp. 89, 90). 
The present writer has seen a similar discoloration 
in a pool in the Phenix Park, Dublin, on account 
of enormous quantities of a species of Peridiniwm. 
The example in 2 K 3% may be quoted here. It 
has recently been shown that in many of these 
coloured animals the pigment is contained in 
parasitic bacteria. 

Changes in the water of the Nile were not un- 
known in the legendary history of Egypt. Manetho 
states that in the days of Nephercheres (about B.c. 
4000) the Nile for eleven days flowed with honey. 
Eusebius mentions the same change as occurring 
in the reign of a nameless king 200 years earlier. 

The plague must have been a serious calamity to 
the whole population, not only on account of the 
lack of water, but also because of the killing of the 
fish, as these formed an important element in the 
diet of the Egyptian. There is a little obscurity 
in the description, arising probably from the 
different standpoints of the original authors of the 
narratives. In v.1” Moses was instructed to say to 
Pharaoh that he would cause the plague by smiting 
with his rod on the waters (E), while in v.?9 (P) 
Aaron is instructed to bring the plague by stretch- 
ing forth his rod. 

The plague lasted seven days and was appar- 
ently then suddenly removed. It was imitated by 
the magicians, which seems to imply that not all 
the water of the land was transformed. As to the 
time of year of its occurrence, if the phenomenon 
had any relation to the natural discoloration, it 
probably took place about the height of the flood 
in the month of Epiphi (beginning June 25), or, if 
Ehrenberg’s hypothesis be adopted, probably in 
the month of Thoth, beginning about the 29th 
August. 

(2) The Second Plague, that of the frogs (Ex 
8}, J, P), was preceded by an interview with 
Pharaoh, at which Moses announced the visita- 
tion. This was at once brought upon the land 
by the agency of Aaron stretching forth his hand. 
Frogs are in most years plentiful in the Nile, 
and the ponds and canals connected with it, but 
do not usually wander far from the water; but 
now they suddenly swarmed on the land, invad- 
ing the houses, even the bed-chambers, ovens, 
and kneading-troughs. In Ps 78* they are said 
to have destroyed the Egyptians, hence some 
Rabbinical authorities suppose these were other 
than ordinary frogs, but the word used, zéphardéa 
(LXX Bdrpaxos), is the name of the ordinary 
amphibian. It was noticed by some Hebrew 
writers that while the word is used in the plural 
in general, it is singular in v.®, literally, ‘and 
the frog ascended,’ hence Akiba says in Semoth 
Rabbah that there was but one frog, so rapidly 
prolific that it filled the whole land. The word 
is obviously used as a collective, as it occasionally 
isin Arabic. The magicians imitated the miracle, 
but, as more than one commentator remarks, 
when the land was full of frogs, who could tell 
those brought by the Israelites from those of 
their Egyptian imitators? The plague must have 
been one of great irritation, not only from the 
discomfort, but from the croaking noise which at 
times frogs utter continually. The Nile frogs 
make a sharp sound like two pieces of wood 
striking together (Hasselquist, pp. 68, 254, 304). 
The frog was not reckoned unclean by the 
Egyptians, nor was it specially venerated in 
Lower Egypt as far as is known. In the Egyptian 
language the figure of a frog was used as a 
numerical symbol for 100,000 with the phonetic 
value hfnu. In Upper Egypt there was an obscure 
goddess represented with a frog’s head and named 
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Hkt, but we know little of her, except that in the 
Middle Empire the superintendents of nomes in 
Upper Egypt are called her priests, especially 
about the 12th dynasty. Horapollo says that the 
frog was the symbol of Ptah because it is the 
representative of man in embryo (Hverogl. i. 25), 
but there is no native confirmation of this. A 
frog-headed. figure, called ‘Ka, the father of 
waters,’ is figured by Wilkinson and thought by 
him to be a form of Ptah (iii. 15). In Papyrus 
bers lii. a frog boiled in oil is recommended as an 
external application for swelling of the abdomen. 

Several species of frog inhabit the Nile, the 
commonest being Rana esculenta, R. Nilotica, and 
R. Mosaica. They are called in Egyptian ‘bénh and 
in Coptic Kpowp. The sagacity of the Egyp- 
tian frog is said to exceed that of all others. See 
Aflian, Varie Historia, i. 3. 

Plagues of frogs were known in ancient times. 
Pliny (viii. 48), Orosius (iii. 23), Ailian (de Nat. 
Anim. ii. 36), Diodorus (iii. 29) give instances of 
these. Athenzeus quotes from Heraclides Limbus 
an account of an invasion of frogs in Peonia and 
Dardania, which drove out the inhabitants; and 
Justinus, in his epitome of Trogus Pompeius (xv. 2), 
speaks of a similar occurrence in Thracia Abderitis. 
Showers of frogs are often referred to by the old 
writers. #lian tells us that he experienced on 
his way to Diceearchia a fall of rain mixed with 
tadpoles and mud (Hist. Anim. ii. 56). Several 
such occurrences are referred to in Beyerlinck’s 
Theatrum, under the head of Pluwe extraordi- 
narie. See also Valentinus Albertus, de Pluvia 
Prodigiosa. Similar occurrences are reported in 
recent times, one in London, in the Mirror for 
4th Aug. 1838. Several others are collected in 
Andrews’ Book of Oddities, 1892, and some well- 
authenticated Scottish instances are given in the 
Glasgow Herald for 19th July 1894 and several 
succeeding issues. A plague of toads in the upper 
Nile Valley is reported by Haggard (Under Cres- 
cent and Star, 1895, p. 279). For Egyptian frogs 
see Seetzen (Reisen durch Syrien, etc., 1854, il. 
pp. 245, 350, 364, 490, 501); see also Cameron, 
Across Africa, i. 267. 

At Moses’ entreaty the frogs were removed, and 
their dead bodies were gathered in heaps which 
made the land to stink, and probably gave rise to 
plagues. Appius tells us that when the people of 
Antareia had offended Apollo, he sent, among 
other plagues, an immense host of frogs, which, 
when they decomposed, poisoned the waters and 
caused a pestilence which drove them from their 
homes (de rebus Illyricis, 4). See also AXlian, de 
Nat. Anim. xvii. 41. 

(3) (4) The Third and Fourth Plagues consisted 
of insect pests, the former of 0:32 kinnim, or 
n> kinnadm, tr. lice AV and RV, ‘sand flies or fleas’ 
RVm; the latter of x5y ‘ardbdh, tr. flies AV and RV. 
The account of the Third Plague is derived from 
P (Ex 819), that of the Fourth from J (v.2!-*4), 
The kinnah was probably a stinging fly, mosquito 
or gnat, such as was, and still is, common in 
Egypt (Herodotus, ii. 95). A cognate word is 
applied in Peah toa grain-fly. This plague was 
sent without any warning to Pharaoh, and was 
brought about by Aaron smiting the dust with his 
rod, as God commanded him. The insects attacked 
man and beast (v.!”), devouring them (Ps 78%), 
The interpretation in AV and RY, ‘lice,’ is an 
ancient one, as it is found in Jos. Anté. Il. xiv. 3, 
and in many other Jewish writings. LXX renders 
the Heb. words by cxvides, oxvires, or xvires, the 
name given to small insects found in figs and other 
fruits (Theophrastus, Hist. Plant, ii. 9, iv. 17), 
and the Vulgate calls them ciniphes. Kvires and 
Yives are mentioned by Aristophanes as fig-para- 
sites (Aves, 590). Philo (Vita Mosis, i. 17) says 
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that they were small insects which not only pierced 
the skin, but set up intolerable itching and pene- 
trated the eyes and nose. Origen describes them 
as little flying insects (Hom. in Ex. iv. 6). That 
they were not lice in the ordinary sense of the 
word is shown by their attacking beasts as well as 
men, for none of the three species of human pedi- 
culi will live and multiply freely on animals. It 
has been argued in favour of the ordinary interpre- 
tation that they came out of the dust, but while 
lice are not generated naturally in dust, the eggs 
of some species of the common small stinging 
flies are found in dried pools. Most travellers in 
Egypt speak of these gnats as one of the most 
troublesome of pests (see Troilo, 774; Prosper 
Alpinus, Hist. Nat. Zigypti, i. 4. 3; Wittman, 
ii. 185 ; Scholz, 93 ; Lepsius, 93; Russegger, ili. 13 ; 
Lane, i. 4, and others). Such flies are always 
worst after the recession of the inundation in Octo- 
ber (Hartmann, i. 250), the larvee living in pools 
and the perfect insects emerging as these dry 


The magicians were unable to cope with these 
insects or to produce them, as they themselves 
were attacked by them, so they called them the 
‘finger of God.’ In Egyptian dd ntru=the phrase 
in the text, is found in several papyri (see Papyrus 
438 Boulaq), and is used of anything sent by the 
divinity. The magicians meant thereby that the 
plague was sent by their own gods, not by Moses, 

The account of the plague is imperfect, as there 
is no mention of Pharaoh’s entreaty for its removal, 
or of Moses’ intervention for this purpose; but in 
the case of the Fourth Plague, that of the ‘drébh 
or ‘swarms’ (87, P), these lacunze are supplied. 
There Moses is recorded to have threatened the 
infliction, and the LORD is said to have brought up 
the swarms, and at Pharaoh’s entreaty they were 
afterwards removed. ‘The nature of these pests is 
not mentioned, nor is there any reference to the 
magicians. These insects are called by LXX and 
Symmachus xkvyvduua, ‘dog-flies,’ interpreted by 
Jerome in the last paragraph of his epistle to 
Sunnia and Fretela ‘omne genus muscarum,’ as if 
it were kowduua. Aquila in Ps 78 calls them rdéu- 
puxros, ‘a mixed multitude,’ a word used of crowds 
of men by Aischylus, Perse, 53, ‘a motley host.’ 
Josephus (Anz, Il. xiv. 3), Jerus. Targums, Saadya, 
and other Hebrew authorities call them different 
kinds of pestilent animals, but, as Knobel remarks, 
some particular creature must be meant. 

Flies of many kinds abound in Egypt and are 
common pests, as testified by Sonnini (ii. 320), 
Carne (i. 77), Riippell (73), ete. Such swarms are 
often brought up by the south wind, filling the 
houses and appearing in clouds. Comparison of 
the descriptions of these two plagues given in the 
passage renders it probable that 3 and 4 are both 
accounts of the one plague given by different 
writers. Ps 105 groups them together, while Ps 
78 makes no mention of the kinnim. With this 
plague began the sundering of the land of Goshen 
from the rest of Egypt. 

(5) (6) In like manner there is a probable con- 
nexion between the Fifth Plague (Ex 9'-, J), the 
murrain, and the Sixth (98, P), the boils. Neither 
of these is explicitly mentioned in Ps 78 or 106, 
unless they are the ‘evil angels’ mentioned be- 
tween the hail and the tenth plague in the 
former; and, considering the connexion between 
disease and demonology in the Jewish mind, this 
is probable. Plague 5 was heralded by an announce- 
ment to Pharaoh, while there was no such for 6. 
The Fifth was sent directly from the hand of the 
Lorpb, while Moses and Aaron are the instruments 
in the Sixth. It is also explicitly stated that 6 was 
upon beast as well as man (v.!). All these con- 
siderations strengthen the probability that these 
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are respectively the Jahwistic and Priestly records 
of the one placue. 

The nature of the murrain is not given; it was 
wk 72D 127 ‘a very grievous pestilence’ (see 
PESTILENCE and PLAGUE, pp. 755, 865), but the 
word deber is too general to give a definite idea of 
its species. Leyrer has conjectured that it might be 
anthrax or milzbrand (Herzog, RH, viii. p. 251). 
It was a disease affecting flocks, herds, camels, 
horses, and asses, evidently very fatal (though v.”° 
shows that ‘all’ is not literally intended). Severe 
cattle plagues have been recorded in Egypt by 
many writers. Pruner says that splenic fever, 
anthrax, and rinderpest occasionally prevail, and 
speaks of an epidemic of the last in March 1842, 
which lasted nine months, and was very destruc- 
tive, but it did not affect camels or horses. 
Camels are not very liable to epizootic diseases, 
but suffer sometimes from tuberculosis, and often 
from itch (102ff.). They were, however, at the 
time of Moses not plentiful in Egypt, if they 
were found there at all (see Chabas, Htudes sur 
PAntiquité Historique, 1873, p. 398 ff.; and Dillm. 
on Gn 12'*), Lepsius mentions the same outbreak 
of cattle-plague in 1842, which had been fatal to 
40,000 oxen (p. 14); and it is also graphically 
described by Mrs. Poole (The Englishwoman in 
Egypt, i. 59, 114; ii. 32). 

We have no mention of the removal of this 
plague, which probably worked itself out; but 
immediately succeeding it, if not a part of the 
same infliction, was the outbreak of the pny shéhin 
or ‘boils’ on mankind and beast. This came 
without warning, Moses and Aaron being in- 
structed to sprinkle handfuls of the ashes of a 
furnace towards heaven. Although probably for 
the most part derived from P, there are signs of 
the influence of Ein v.’. This plague affected all 
classes, but we do not read that it was very fatal. 
Its nature has been discussed already in MEDICINE, 
p. 324, and references to similar diseases in Egypt 
will be found in Niebuhr (Descr. d’ Arabie, i. 133). 
Little blister-like swellings on the skin are de- 
scribed by Débel (Wanderungen, ii. 184); a more 
severe form is recorded by Berggren (Reisen in 
“ig. ii. 121). Similar diseases are described by 
Vansleb (Voyage en Egypte, 1677, p. 58), Volney 
(Travels, Eng. tr. i. 248), Wittman (who notices 
the pestilential effects produced by the putrid 
carcases of camels, horses, etc., around the Otto- 
man camp, leading to malignant fever, etc., and 
whose ‘ Medical Journal’ is most valuable), Travels 
with the Turkish Army, 1803; Russegger (i. 247) ; 
Seetzen (Reisen, iii. 204, 209, 377), etc. In view of 
the recently discovered capacity of mosquitos and 
gnats to carry contagion, it is striking to note 
that disease of man and beast so quickly followed 
the swarms of flies. Josephus puts the distemper 
of animals as a supplement to the plagues of the 
swarms. 

(7) (8) Egypt was essentially an agricultural 
country, as we can gather from the monuments, 
especially from the tomb-pictures ; therefore the 
two plagues which followed affected the material 
prosperity of the country in its most vital point. 
The Plague of the hail was foretold to Pharaoh by 
Moses at his next interview (918, J), and by the 
warning he gave the Egyptians the opportunity of 
saving their cattle. On the day following, Moses, 
by God’s command, stretched forth his hand to 
heaven (v.”, E), and the storm of lightning and hail 
burst over the land, beating down the crops, break- 
ing the trees, and killing the cattle left by the 
murrain (v.”), Visitations of this kind, though not 
unexampled, are exceedingly rare in Egypt (see 
HAIL, vol. ii. p. 282). Pruner saw hail showers only 
three times in twelve years, and these were slight, 
while he knew of only one fatal case of lightning 
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stroke in that time (p. 36). Sonnini describes a 
thunderstorm accompanied by snow (hail?) in 
January (ii. 133), Niebuhr in December (i. 497), as 
also Thevenot (i. 344). Wittman says that on 
20th November 1801 ‘we had a tremendous storm 
of rain, thunder, and lightning, which began at two 
o'clock and continued near two hours’ (p. 577). 
Another storm occurredin March. Lepsius relates 
that in December 1843 there was a sudden storm 
growing into a hurricane ‘such as I had never 
seen in Europe,’ and a hail which made the day 
dark as night (p. 26). Monconys also describes a 
lightning storm in January (p. 180) ; Pococke notes 
lightning and rain in the Fayyum in February 
(p. 92). Seetzen experienced it also in March (iil. 
98) ; Vansleb heard thunder only twice in Egypt, 
in January and May 1673 (p. 39). 

The destruction of the cattle was due to their 
being in the field in spite of the warning. Niebuhr 
says that the herds are put out in the field from 
January to April (i. 142), and Hartmann that they 
are generally kept in their stalls from May to the 
end of November (i. 232). See also Diodorus 
Siculus, i. 36). The date of this plague is fixed by 
v.31. 32 (E), which say that it happened when the 
barley was in the ear and the flax in bud (‘ bolled,’ 
AV), but the wheat and spelt were not yet in ear, 
or sufficiently forward to be destroyed. Flax is 
sown usually in mid-November or December, rarely 
as late as in January (Russegger, i. 231), and 
flowers in February (v. Schubert, ii. 1387; Forskal, 
Flora, p. xliii) or March (Russegger) ; it is usually 
pulled in April (Seetzen, iii. 241), according to 
Wilkinson about 110 days after sowing. Knobel 
quotes Sicard for its flowering as early as Decem- 
ber, but this must have been exceptional. Denon 
found the barley in flower in December (p. 143). 
Sonnini says that the barley is nearly a month 
earlier than the wheat (ii. p. 20), and Brown, that 
the wheat is beginning to bud at the end of 
J; enuary (ii. p. 188). Wheat, spelt, and barley are 
generally sown in November. The barley harvest 
is early in March, sometimes 90 days after sowing. 
In Olivier’s journey to the Pyramids in April, he 
found the barley already cut, the flax mostly 
pulled, but the wheat was ripening (iii. 125). Von 
Schubert (ii. 175) and Forskaél confirm these ob- 
servations, and state that the barley is ripe by the 
end of February or beginning of March, while the 
wheat is not ripe until April (Vora, p. xliii). The 
spelt (AV ‘rye’) ripens at the same time as the 
wheat (Forskal, p. xxvi). The deduction from 
these data is that the plague took place probably 
about the middle of, January. Confirmatory ob- 
servations as to the ripening of crops in Egypt will 
be found in Radziwill (Hierosolymita Peregrinatio, 
Brunsberg, 1601, 159), Nordmeyer (Comment. Calen- 
dar Zigypt., Gottingen, 1792, 23-29), Shaw (ii. 171). 

The Highth Plague, that of locusts (Ex 10*® 12-15, 
J, E) followed while yet the devastation of the last 
plagues was fresh in the memories of the people, 
who said to Pharaoh, ‘Knowest thou not that 
Egypt is destroyed?’ (v.’). Pharaoh was warned 
of 1ts imminence, but Moses and Aaron were driven 
from his presence (v."). The plague followed the 
stretching forth of Moses’ hand (v.!) or rod (v.18) 
over the land, and the locusts were brought from 
the Arabian side by an east wind. The coming 
of locusts from the East has been mentioned 
by Shaw, as it was in olden time by Agathar- 
chides (Mare Rubrum, ch. v.) and Diodorus (iii. 29). 
Strabo likewise speaks of the locust-eaters of the 
Galla country, to whom the west wind drives the 
great clouds of these insects on which they live, 
and the unwholesome nature of that food (xvi. 

5 TE): 
E The species of locust was the 729s ’arbeh, or 
common migratory locust (see above, p. 130%). 
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The peculiarity of the plague was their coming in 
such immense numbers, for Egypt is by no means 
so liable to devastation by locusts as Syria; and 
they swept clean all the remnants of vegetation 
that the hail had left, including the wheat and the 
spelt. The ground was darkened, that is, concealed 
by the multitude of the locusts. Burckhardt has 
described such a locust-plague in the Hauran 
(Syria, p. 381). Lepsius also, in March 1848, while 
engaged in opening a sarcophagus in a mummy 
it, was suddenly overshadowed by a cloud of 
eet from the south-west, which darkened the 
heavens (p. 45). Denon saw in May an immense 
mass of locusts flying from east to west a little 
over the ground (p. 286). Volney’s description of 
the locust-plague in Syria is well known (i. 305). 

At Pharaoh’s entreaty Moses prayed for their 
removal, which was accomplished by a strong 
wind from the Mediterranean, which swept them 
into the Red Sea, for, destructive as they are, they 
are the sport of the winds so much that ‘tossed 
like a locust’ is a proverbial expression (Ps 109”). 

For other references to locusts in Egypt see 
Tischendorf’s Reise wm Orient, i. 252; Shaw, 165; 
Hasselquist, 254; Niebuhr, 168; Forskal, 81. 

(9) The Plague of darkness was sent without 
warning, and was brought on by Moses stretching 
forth his hand (107), E). For three days the land 
was covered with a palpable cloud which shut out 
all light from sun, moon, and stars. This condition 
is described in the words jwWn won ‘that one may 
feel (the) darkness’ (LXX Wydadyrdv cxéros). Of 
this plague there is a graphic account in Wis 17. 

It has been supposed that the author of J did 
not know of this plague, from the words ‘ only this 
once’ in v.17, but it may have been immediately 
after the locusts, as if a part of the same visita- 
tion. The condition of darkness referred to is 
strikingly like that brought about by the severer 
form of the electrical wind hamsin. This is a S. 
or 8. W. wind that is so named because it is liable 
to blow during the 25 days before and the 25 days 
after the vernal equinox (hamsin=50). It is often 
not so much a storm or violent wind as an oppres- 
sive hot blast charged with so much sand and fine 
dust that the air is darkened. It causes a black- 
ness equal to the worst of London fogs, while the 
air is so hot and full of dust that respiration is 
impeded. There are excellent accounts of these 
storms of darkness in Prosper Alpinus, Medic. 
igypt. i. 7; Savary, il. 229; Niebuhr, i. 468; 
Legh, 48; v. Schubert, ii. 409; Ruppell, 270; 
Sonnini, ii. 166; Pruner, 35; Wittman, ii. 54; 
Volney, i. 47; Pococke, i. 306. Denon says that 
it sometimes travels as a narrow stream, so that 
one part of the land is light while the rest is dark 
(p. 286). In such a way the Land of Goshen was 
left unclouded while the rest of Egypt was dark. 
As the first plague showed God’s power over the 
river, so did this over the light of the sun, who as 
Ra was one of Egypt’s chief deities. At Pharaoh’s 
request this plague was also removed. Three days 
is not an uncommon duration for the hamsin. 

(10) The Death of the Firstborn.—In his last 
interview with Pharaoh, Moses was dismissed 
from his presence with the threat of death if he 
again appeared on behalf of Israel, whereupon he 
announced God’s last judgment (114). The plague 
followed at midnight on that day. God claimed 
all the firstborn of humanity as His own, and 
ordained that in Israel they were to be redeemed 
by sacrifice (13°). In this plague the unredeemed 
firstborn of Egypt were sacrificed in one great 
slaughter. It affected all classes from Pharaoh on 
the throne to the maid at the mill (11°, J), to the 
captive in the prison (12°, J, P) as well as the 
domestic cattle. By this final catastrophe the 
obstinacy of Pharaoh was overcome, and, as Moses 


had foretold, the Egyptians not only freed Israel, 
but commanded their exodus. 

There are many traditional and historical records 
of sudden outbreaks of plague. See Syncellus 
(i. 101-103), Diodorus (40), Thucydides (11. 48), 
Procopius (ii. 22),-etc. Modern outbreaks in 
the month of April, or a little after the vernal 
equinox, are reported by Bruce (iii. 715), Sonnini 
(i. 277), Tobler (Lustreise, i. 137), Legh (113). It 
is worthy of note that many authorities say that 
the plague often is worst at the time of the hamsin 
wind (Prosper Alpin. i. 7; Thevenot, i. 375; v. 
Schubert, ii. 188; Lane, i. 3; and Pruner, p. 419). 
The coexistence of cattle disease with the plague 
is mentioned by Débel (Wanderungen, ii. 205). 

The account of this plague bears internal evi- 
dence that it is compiled from materials from all 
three sources. 

This catastrophe has been regarded by some as 
a sudden outbreak of pestis siderans, but accord- 
ing to the narrative it cannot have been a natural 
plague, but on account of the peculiarities in its 
course and incidence it was evidently a direct 
interposition, and one the memory of which was 
meant to have a lasting effect on the conduct of 
Israel (131+ 25), 

In reviewing the narratives of these Divine 
judgments, we have seen not only that there are 
reasons to believe that they, consisted of eight 
episodes, 1, 2, 3 (4), 5 (6), 7, 8, 9, 10, but that 
there is a certain thread of connexion running 
through the series. If the first took place towards 
the end of the period of high Nile in August, it 
is probable that the second occurred in September, 
which is still the month when frogs are most 
abundant. The insect plagues may conjecturally 
be supposed to follow in October or November, 
and the disease plagues in December. The notes 
of time of the hail-plague give us surer ground 
to refer it to January. The locusts and the dark- 
ness intervened between this and the 14th of Abib 
(the date of the Exodus). 

In some of the series, and possibly in all, it 
is to be noted that the Divine power used the 
ordinary seasonal phenomena in a miraculously 
intensified form as the instrument of judgment. 
If the narrative of J, which confines the blood- 
change to the Nile, be taken as the oldest account, 
it is possible that it may have been due to some 
special detachment of a dam of vegetable matter 
like the Sudd above referred to. This, with the 
organisms which must exist in myriads in it, 
might well have caused the discoloration and fcetor 
of the waters. Such amass of organic matter with 
its concomitant animal life would be the condition 
under which frogs would multiply rapidly, and 
may have been the antecedent used to bring about 
the condition of the Second Plague. The decom- 
posing masses of frogs could not fail to have been 
the best possible breeding grounds of very many 
kinds of insects, a veritable ‘motley multitude’ 
fulfilling the name of the Fourth Plague. The 
results of recent bacteriological observations show 
how great a factor in the spread of disease these 
insects are, and so 5 and 6 would follow as the 
sequences of 3 and 4. The Seventh inaugurates 
a new series, and is followed by the two other 
plagues, depending on atmospheric conditions. The 
onset of the east wind brought the locusts, and the 
shift to the west removed them, while the drop- 
ping of the wind to the south-west brought up the 
dreaded hamsin, carrying the plague in its train. 

In the Apocalyptic visions of the trumpets and 
vials (Rev 8 ff.) much of the imagery is taken from 
the story of the Plagues in Egypt. 
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PLAIN.—This word (as a subst.) stands in AV, 
in some cases inaccurately, for several very different 
terms in the Heb., which it has been the aim of 
RV, though with only partial success, to express 
and distinguish correctly. The following are the 
words which are tr¢ ‘plain’ in AV :— 

4. bax ‘meadow’ in Jg 11 (‘the plain of the 
vineyards,’ RV ‘ Abel-cheramim’). 

2. \$y ‘oak’ (in accordance with an old Jewish 
interpretation), in ‘plain(s) of Moreh,’ Gn 12°, Dt 
11°°, and ‘of Mamre,’ Gn 1338 1433 181, RV in each 
case ‘oak(s),’ marg. ‘terebinth(s)’; also in Jg 4" 
98-37, 1 § 10? (RV as before). See MOREH. ; 

3. nypa (from yp3 ‘to cleave’), a broad plain 
between hills (‘a surrounding of hills seems 
necessary to the name Bik‘ah, as if land laid open 
in the midst of hills,’ HGHL 655, where mention 
is also made of a small upland plain, surrounded 
by mountains, on the E. of Jordan, called the 
Bek'a, or [dimin.] the Bukei‘a; see also Stanley, 
SP, App. § 5). In AV }ik'ah is rendered ‘plain’ 
in Gn 112, Neh 6? (‘the plain of Ono’), Ezk 3°, 
Am 15 (RV ‘valley’), Dn 3! (Aram. xyp3,—‘ the 
plain of Dura’). Elsewhere in AV and RV ‘valley,’ 
by which, however, must then be understood not 
a ravine (3), but a broad vale. The Bik'ahs 
mentioned by name in the OT are those of 
Jericho, Dt 34° (‘the Kikkar [see below], (even) 
the plain of Jericho’); of Mizpeh, Jos 118 (prob. 
the Merj ‘Ayin, N.W. of Dan, between the Litani 
and the Hasbani) ; of Lebanon, Jos 11” 127 (prob- 
ably the broad flat plain between Lebanon and 
Hermon, even now called in Arabic by a neatly 
corresponding word, e/-Bekd'a) ; of Megiddo, 2C 
35%, Zec 124 (the plain of Esdraelon, girt by 
hills on all sides; see HGHLZ 385f.); of Ono, 
Neh 6? (7 m. S.E. of Joppa); of Aven, Am 15 (the 
broad plain between Lebanon and Hermon ; see 
AVEN); and of Dura, Dn 3! (near Babylon). 
Bikadhs without names are referred to in Gn 11?, 
Ezk 32-23 84 371-2 (in the vision of the dry bones : 
prob. the same as the bik'ah of 3” etc.); the word 
occurs also, without reference to specific localities, 
in Dt 87 11", Ps 1048, Is 404 (see RVm), 4178 63s 
(all). The retention of the two renderings ‘plain 
and ‘valley’ in RV is to be regretted; but it is 
no doubt due, at least in part, to the fact that 
there is no exactly corresponding English term. 
‘Plain’ is, on the whole, preferable to ‘ valley. 
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%. 722 (properly a@ round, e.g. of metal, i.e. a 
‘talent,’ or of bread, i.e. a loaf or round cake), 
used specifically of the ‘round,’ or as we should 
probably say, the ‘oval,’ of Jordan, the (approxi- 
mately) oval or oblong basin into which the 
depression (¢/-Ghér) through which the Jordan 
flows expands, as it approaches the N. end of the 
Dead Sea: it must also, if the ‘cities of the 
kikkar’ are rightly placed at the S. end of the 
Dead Sea, have included the Dead Sea itself.* 
The expressions used are ‘the kikkar of Jordan,’ 
Gn 13-11, 1K 748 (=2 Ch 4"), and ‘the kikkar’ 
alone, Gn 13! 1917-5. 8. 29, Tt 343 (cited above), 2S 
18°, The word occurs also, perhaps in the same 
sense, in Neh 3”; but probably in a more general 
sense in 12°8(see Comm. : AV ‘the plain country’). 
In RV always ‘Plain’ (usually with a capital P). 
Cf. SP 284, 287, 488; HGHL 505f. No doubt 
this is the region meant by 7 replxwpos Tod Iopddvov 
in Mt 3°; for LXX renders 122 by 7 reptywpos in Gn 
and 2 Ch (4 7. rod Iopddvov in Gn 1311), and by 
7a weplxwpa in Dt. 

5. Ww? a smooth and level tract of country (from 
3: ‘to be level’): the general meaning of the 
word appears well from Ps 262 27" (‘a path of 
evenness’), 143° (RVm), also from 1K 203-25 
(where it is opposed to the ‘hills’), Is 404 RVm 
(‘level’; || myp2), Zec 47. With the art., this word 
is used specifically of the elevated plateau, or 
table-land, of Reuben or Moab, E. of the Dead 
Sea, Dt 3 4%, Jos 13% 16 17.21 208 Jer 48821 (in 
the prophecy on Moab), 2 Ch 26% AV and RV in 
all these passages render ‘ plain,’ except Dt 4%, Jer 
4871 ‘plain country,’ and 2Ch 26 AV ‘plains.’ 
RV has sometimes the marg. ‘ Or, table land.’ 

6. 122, steppe (in poetry, Is 351. ® 40%, Jer 178 al.), 
with the art., as a proper name, 722y7, the ‘Arabah, 
the name given to the gravelly, sandy, and gener- 
ally unfertile floor of the valley through which the 
Jordan runs, and which extends southwards to the 
Gulf of ‘Akabah (see ARABAH ; and HGAL 483f.), 
now called e/-Ghér (the Hollow, or Depression), 
in AV nearly always ‘the plain,’ in RV ‘the 
Arabah,’ Dt 1:7 28 (here of the same valley, S. of 
the Dead Sea, now el-Ardbah), 317 17+ 449. 49 1120 
(AV ‘the champaign’), Jos 3!° 84 (see Dillm.) 
T1226 Otc S818) Nee 18 CAN Se Arabah, aaVaeblie 
Arabalig)) si nom 23252 Om oe 4 loge 2) Kom Azone 
(=Jer 394=527), Ezk 478 (AV ‘the desert’), Am 64 
(AV ‘the wilderness’), Zec 14°, RV (fig. of a 
level; MT, however, as Baer shows, points both 
here and in Is 33° without the art., ze. ‘like a 
steppe’); see also Is 33° RVm. 

The same word, in the plural, occurs also in the 
two expressions, ‘the plains—better steppes, or 
desert parts—of Moab,’ Nu 22! 26% % 3112 3348. 49. 50 
351 36%, Dt 34! (see Driver), v.8, Jos 13°, and ‘of 
Jericho,’ Jos 4% 5, 2K 255 (Jer 39° 528), of the 
parts of the same depression, on the opposite sides 
of the Jordan, in the latitude of Jericho. In the 
case of the plur., RV retains the rendering ‘ plains’: 
in 28 15% 1736 (‘plains of the wilderness’), how- 
ever, it follows the Kethibh (ninay for nimy), and 
renders ‘ fords’ (with marg. ‘ plains’). There may 
not be a precise English equivalent; but ‘plains,’ 
it should be remembered, does not at all express 
the distinctive idea of the Hebrew word (bare, 
desolate, and unfertile soil; cf. HGHL 483, 485). 

7. mbavig (from bay to be low), the lowland, the 
technical designation of the low hills and flat 
valley land stretching down towards the Mediter- 
ranean Sea in the W. and 8.W. of Judah. This 
term is in AV rendered ‘plain’ only in Jer 17%, 
Ob ®, Zec 77; ‘low plains’ in 1 Ch 27%, 2 Ch 9”; 
‘yale’ in Dt 1?, Jos 10°, 1K 10”, 2Ch 1%, Jer 

Tiere alae PB ais B18 123b, 2 K 1425, the ‘Sea of the 
Arabah,.’ t.e. the Dead Sea; cf. Ezk 478, Am 614. 
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333; ‘valley(s)’ in Jos 9! 11? 16-16 128 15%, Je 19, Jer 
32; ‘low country’ in 2 Ch 26 288; in RV it is 
rendered uniformly ‘lowland.’ The reference in 
all these passages is the same, except in Jos 11? 1%, 
where the context shows that a locality further to 
the N. must be intended, probably a group of similar 
low hills, between Carmel aad the high central 
range of Samaria (HGHL 49 and 203n.). The 
LXX represents nbava mostly by 7 medi (cf. 1 Mac 
3), but by # Ledydra in Jer 32%, 33%, Ob 1%, 2 Ch 
261°, which also occurs in 1 Mac 128 (AV ‘ Sephela,’ 
RV ‘the plain country’). 

The region commonly known as ‘the Shephélah’ 
must have been a fairly definite one: in Jos 154 
it forms a distinct district of Judah (side by side 
with the ‘Negeb,’ v.2!™, the ‘hill country,’ v.**, 
and the ‘wilderness,’ v.°), and 39 (40) Judahite 
cities contained in it are enumerated, those at 
present identified being (beginning at the N.) 
Gimzo (a little S.E. of Lydda), Aijalon, Gedérah, 
Eshtaol, Zor‘'ah, Beth-shemesh, ‘En-gannim, Za- 
noah, Jarmuth, Socoh, ‘Adullam, Maréshah, ‘Eglon 
and Lachish (W.S.W. of Maréshah), and Beth- 
tappuah (a little W. of Hebron): Adida (included 
in it in 1 Mac 12%) is a little N. of Gimzo (Had- 
itheh); Emmaus (2b. 3°) is very near Aijalon ; and 
Timnah (2 Ch 2838) is close to ‘En-gannim. All 
these cities are between the high central range of 
Judah on the E. and the Philistine plain on the 
W. The W. limit of the ‘Shephélah’ has, however, 
been disputed. It has generally (e.g. by Dillm. 
on Jos 158) been held to include the Philistine 
plain, and the Phil. cities are certainly enumer- 
ated after those of Judah in Jos 15-47; on the 
other hand, Ob , Zec 77, and 2 Ch 28% imply 
that it was outside the Phil. territory. Hence 
G. A. Smith insists strongly that though the term 
may sometimes have been used more widely, it was 
limited more properly to the intermediate region 
indicated above, consisting of a mass of ‘low hills,’ 
varied often by stretches of ‘flat valley land,’ 
which, as viewed from the Phil. plain and the sea, 
appear ‘ buttressing the central range all the way 
along,’ but which are separated from it in fact by 
a well-defined series of valleys, running from 
Aijalon to near Beer-sheba (HGAL 49, 211 ff.; ef. 
Buhl’s criticism, Geogr. 104, with Smith’s reply, 
Expositor, Dec. 1896, pp. 404-406). This ‘maze’ of 
hills ‘curves round the Phil. plain from Jaffa to 
Gaza like an amphitheatre’: it is pierced by five 
important valleys running up from the plain into 
the heart of Judah: viz. (1) the road from Joppa 
and Lydda, through the hollow Vale (ppy) of 
Aijalon, and then up through the hills, past the 
two Beth-horons, to Gibe‘on and Michmash ; (2) the 
Wady es-Surar, or valley (5n3) of Sorek, up past 
Beth-shemesh and Kiriath-je‘arim, to Jerusalem 
(the course taken by the modern railway from 
Jaffa) ; (3) the Wady es-Sunt, leading up from Tell 
es-Safi, through the Vale (p>y) of Elah, past Socoh, 
and then either up the Wady el-Jindy to Beth- 
lehem, or (turning 8.) along the Wady es-Sur, past 
‘Adullam, to Keilah; (4) the Wady el-Afranj lead- 
ing up from Ashdod, past Eleutheropolis, to Beth- 
tappuah and Hebron; and (5) the Wady el-Hesy, 
starting a little N. of Gaza, passing Lachish, and 
leading up to a point 6 miles S.W. of Hebron. 
The historical and strategical importance of these 
valleys is well drawn out in HGHL 209-236: the 
first, especially, is a route along which have passed 
many times the hosts of both invading and de- 
feated foes. 

8. rémos medwés, Lk 617; RV ‘a level place.’ 

Of the words rendered ‘plain,’ even in RV (Nos. 
3, 4, 5, 6), each, it will now be seen, has a definite 
and distinctive meaning of its own: the environs 
of Jericho are indeed described (from different points 
of view) as a kikkar, a bik'adh, and ‘draboth; but 
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the mishor, for instance, could never have been 
called a bik'ah, nor could a bik'adh, speaking 
generally, have been called an ‘drdbah; and the 
‘plain’ (mishér) inhabited by the Moabites (Jer 
488) was geographically quite distinct from the 
‘plains’ (‘érdboth) of Moab. The only term which 
really corresponds completely to our ‘plain’ is 
mishor. S. R. DRIVER. 


PLAIN.—The only unfamiliar occurrence of the 
adj. is in Gn 25” ‘Jacob was a plain man, dwelling 
in tents.’ As RVm (‘or quiet or harmless, Heb. 
perfect’) shows, the Heb. (om) is the epithet so 
frequently applied to Job and tr? ‘ perfect’ (Job 
]1-8 98 B20 920.21; ef, 922, Ps 3787 644). ‘The idea ex- 
pressed by the word is completeness or flawless- 
ness. ‘In the present context,’ says Dillmann, ‘it 
can neither mean morally blameless nor &m)acros, 
amnods, simplex, simple, unsophisticated ; for Jacob, 
in what follows, appears always, on the contrary, 
as sly and cunning.’ He compares the German 
fromm (pious), and considers the meaning to be 
Huepos, ‘quiet’ or ‘ peaceful,’ in antithesis to ‘ wild.’ 
The tr. ‘plain’ is from the Geneva Bible, which 
has the marg. alternative ‘simple and innocent.’ 
‘Simple’ is Tindale’s word, and the marg. note in 
Matthew’s Bible reads, ‘ He is simple that is with- 
out craft and decept and contynueth in belevyng 
and executynge of godes wyll.’. J. HASTINGS. 


PLANE TREE.—Gn 30°’, Ezk 318, AV ‘chest- 
nut,’ Sir 2444. See CHESTNUT. 


PLANT, PLANTS.—See NATURAL HIsTorY. 


PLAY.— The verb to play had a wider use 
formerly than now. Tindale has: Ex 1° ‘Come 
on, let us wage wisely with them, lest they 
multiply’ ; Ex 5° ‘ Beholde, there is much people 
in the londe, and ye make them playe and let 
their worke stonde’; Ex 10? ‘the pagiantes which 
I have played in Egipte, and the miracles which 
I have done amonge them.’ And in AV to ‘play’ 
is used in the sense of to ‘sport,’ not only of 
‘boys and girls’ (Zec 85) or a ‘sucking child’ 
(Is 118), but of men and women in worship. Thus 
Ex 32° ‘The people sat down to eat and to drink, 
and rose up to play’ (pny>,* quoted in 1 Co 103 
maifev) ; 1S 18% ‘The women answered one another 
as they played’ (nipnyen,t RV ‘in their play’); 
2S 6° ‘And David and all the house of Israel 
played before the Lord on all manner of instru- 
ments made of fir wood [or, better, ‘with all their 
might, even with songs,’ reading, with parallel 
passage in 1Ch, ow i-b2a instead of ‘yy-b>a 
ovina}, even on harps,’ etc. (the playing here is not 
playing on the instruments as AV, but sporting 
and dancing to the accompaniment of the music 
on the instruments,.as shown in 1 Ch 138; RV 
‘with all manner of instruments’). See GAMES. 

The phrase ‘play the man’ occurs in 28 10” 
‘Be of good courage, and let us play the men for 
our people’ (pimp pin, LXX dvdplfov cal Kxparaw- 
OGuev), @ phrase which comes from the Douay 
Bible, where, however, it is the tr. of the first 


* This verb pn¥ in its Qal conjug. is the usual verb in Gn 
(where alone it is found) meaning to laugh (Gn 1717 1812.13. 15 bis 
216) ; in its Piel conjug. it occurs Gn 1914 219 (RVm ‘ play’) 3914. 17 
(followed by 3) where it is tr. ‘mock’; 268 ‘sport’; and Jg 1625 
‘make sport.’ 

t This, a later form of pns, is the verb translated ‘play’ (in 
the sense of sport) throughout the rest of OT (except Is 118 ‘the 
sucking child shall play on the hole of the asp,’ ywyw), 1 § 187 
28 214 65.21, 1 Ch 138 1529, Job 4020 415 (here and in the follow- 
ing passage with \2=‘play with.’ Followed by in pnw meang 
‘mock at,’ ¢.g. Ps 3713 598, Pr 3125, Job 622. Margoliouth 
surely forgets this when [p. 17 of The Origin of the ‘ riginal 
Hebrew’ of Ecclesiasticus] he renders 5 pn ‘played with’), 
Ps 10426, Zec 85, 
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Heb. word, ‘Play the man, and let us fight for 
our people,’ after Vulg. ‘Esto vir fortis et pugne- 
mus.’ ‘The phrase is not uncommon, especially in 
echoes of this passage, as Foxe, Martyrs, vii. 550, 
“At the stake Latimer exhorted his fellow-sufferer, 
Be of good comfort, Master Ridley, and play the 
man’; Herbert, ‘The Church Porch,’ lxxvii.— 


*In brief, acquit thee bravely, play the man: 
Look not on pleasures as they come, but go; 
Deferre not the least virtue : life’s poore span 
Make not an ell by trifling in thy wo.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

PLEAD.—To plead in AV never means to pray 
or beseech, but always to argue for or against a 
cause. Thus Job 1671 ‘O that one might plead 
for a man with God,’ and 19° ‘If indeed ye will 
magnify yourselves against me, and plead against 
me my reproach.’ The verb most frequently tr. 
‘ dae + . 6 > 

plead’ is 1, which is also rendered :‘ contend, 
‘strive with’ or ‘strive against,’ etc. It is the 
verb used in Job 13! ‘Who is he that will plead 
with me’ (RV ‘contend with me’); Is 1” ‘ Plead 
for the widow’; 3% ‘The Lord standeth up to 
plead’; Jer 2° ‘I will yet plead with you, saith 
the Lord’; 2 ‘Wherefore will ye plead with 
me?’; Hos 2? ‘Plead with your mother, plead.’ 
Amer. RV usually prefers ‘contend.’ 

The subst. ‘ pleading’ has the same meaning in 
Job 13° ‘Hearken to the pleadings of my lips’ 
(m3). 

Plead is to be traced back to Lat. placitwm, an opinion (fr. 
placere, to please); in Low Lat. a writ summoning a court of 
justice, in the form quia tale est nostrum placitum, ‘for such is 
our pleasure.’ Then placttwm came to mean the court so con- 
vened, and also the pleading or business done at it. Placitwm 
became plait in Fr., whence Eng. ‘ plea’ and ‘plead.’ An older 
spelling of plead is ‘pleate,’ found in Ps 351, Pr. Bk. (in mod. 
ditions printed ‘ plead’), J. HASTINGS. 


PLEASURE as a verb is found in 2 Mac 2” ‘ for 
the pleasuring of many’ (did ryv rv woddGy evya- 
piortav, AVm ‘to deserve well of many,’ RV ‘for 
the sake of the gratitude of the many’); and 12" 
‘ promising both to give him cattle, and to pleasure 
him otherwise’ (&edjoev avro’s, RV ‘to help his 
people’). The Rhemish translators speak (on Lk 
16°) of ‘the farmers whom the il steward pleasured.’ 
Cf. Shaks. Timon, 1. ii. 683—‘I count it one of 
my greatest afflictions that I cannot pleasure such 
an honourable gentleman.’ J. HASTINGS. 


PLEDGE.—41. 52m (once Ezk 187 725m) noun, $27 
verb (LXX évexvpacua, -udbs, evexupdgw). The prim- 
ary meaning of this root is ‘to bind,’ hence ‘to 
hold one by a pledge.’ The taking of a pledge for 
the repayment of a loan was sanctioned by the 
Law (Ex 226 [Book of the Covenant], cf. Dt 24% 10%, 
where, however, in v.!°* the term for ‘pledge’ is 
voy, see below) ; but it was enacted that when this 
pledge consisted of the large square outer garmentor 
cloak called simlah or salmah, it must be returned 
before nightfall, since this garment often formed 
the only covering of the poor at night (cf. the 
reproaches uttered in Am 28, Job 228 24°, and see 
Ezk 188: 12-16 3315), In Pr 20! we read, ‘Take his 
garment that is surety for a stranger, and hold 
him in pledge (AV and RVm ‘take a pledge of 
him’) that is surety for strangers’ (m. ‘a strange 
woman’ [following Keré], so AV, omitting ‘that is 
surety’). The same saying recurs in 27, where 
both AV and RV have ‘a strange woman.’ The 
Heb. reads saban (033) 79993 WR AWD saad) 
LXX of 27% (20!° is wanting) dpedod 7d tudriov 
avrod, mapnrOev yap: UBpiorns SoTis TA &dOTpLA Aupaly- 
erat. This appears to be a reflection on the folly 
(cf. Pr 22%’) of becoming responsible for another 
man’s debt (see Toy, ad loc., who would read, ‘for 
a stranger or strangers’ [masc. sing. or plur., not 
fem. sing.] in both passages). It was forbidden to 
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‘take the mill or the upper millstone to pledge,’ as 
this was tantamount to taking ‘a man’s life to 
pledge,’ Dt 24° (see Driver’s note). A similar pro- 
vision is found in v.!”, which forbids taking the 
widow’s garment (733) in pledge; cf. Job 24%, where 
the taking of the widow’s ox is condemned. 

2. bay occurs four times, Dt 2410. 1. 12.13 (UL XX 
évéxupov). In vv.!1 it is prescribed that when an 
Israelite lends to his neighbour on the security of 
a pledge, he is not to go into the house for the 
purpose of fetching his pledge, but the borrower is 
to have the right of selecting the article. Vv. 33 
contain the same provision as Ex 226 (see above). 
The primary sense of the root vay (Qal ‘ borrow or 
pledge,’ LXX davelfoua; Hiph. ‘lend on pledge,’ 
LXX davelfw) is doubtful. 

The word ‘pledge’ is also introduced by RV in 
Hab 2° as tr. of w'pay in the phrase wy YOY Wa. 
(LXX Kal Bapivwr roy Kody aitod oriBaps): RV 
‘and that ladeth himself with pledges’ (sc. which 
he has taken from the nations, and whose restitu- 
tion is at last compelled [cf. Job 201: 15- 20]), AV 
‘thick clay’ and Vulg. Jutwm densewm are due to 
understanding »y2y as two words, 3y (constr.) and 
oy ‘clay,’ ef. Ex 19° jaya aya ‘in a thick cloud.’ 

3. a5y, Qaland Hithp., ‘ to be surety,’ ‘to give a 
pledge,’ ‘to make a wager.’ Thus in 2K 183= 
Is 36° the Rabshakeh says in his message to Heze- 
kiah, ‘ Now, therefore, I pray thee, give pledges 
(AVm ‘hostages’) to my master the king of 
Assyria’ (a2yn7, ulx@nre). The correct sense is 
undoubtedly that given in RVm ‘make a wager,’ 
by handing over a pledge to be forfeited in case of 
failure to furnish men to mount the 2000 horses 
offered by the Assyrian king. The noun 727y is 
tr. ‘pledge’ in 1S 1738 ‘Look how thy brethren 
fare and take their pledge’ (npn onaqyony, A dca ay 
xpnfwow yveon, Luc. kal elooloes mor rhv dryyedlav 
avr@v), t.e. ‘bring back some token of their wel- 
fare’ (Driver), which had probably been agreed 
upon beforehand. This yields an excellent sense, 
and there appears to be no sufficient reason (with 
many scholars, including H. P. Smith) to doubt 
the correctness of the MT. The cognate form jin 
(LXX dppaBdy, ef. the NT use of this word for the 
‘earnest’ of the Spirit in 2 Co 1” 5°, Eph 14; see 
art. EARNEST) is used in Gn 381” 18. 20 of the pledge 
(consisting of his staff and signet ring) which Judah 
gave to Tamar as security for the fulfilment of his 
promise to send her a kid. J. A. SELBIE. 


PLEIADES.—The three passages (Am 58, Job 9° 
38%!) which contain the proper noun >> (Késil, 
Orion) also mention m2 (A@md), and the Eng. 
Versions have in each case taken the latter to be 
the Pleiades, their rendering, ‘the seven stars,’ in 
the first of these passages, obviously pointing to 
the asterism which they call Pleiades in the other 
two.* The Pleiades are a group of stars, seven 
larger and some smaller, in the constellation of 
the Bull, near the ecliptic, belonging to the 
northern hemisphere. To the ancients the rising 
and setting of this group announced respectively 
the beginning and end of the season of navigation. 
Hence their name is usually derived from the 
Greek rAéw, ‘to sail,’ though others would connect 
it with mdéos, ‘ full,’ and understand the reference to 
be to their being apparently closely packed together. 
Josephus, in one of his rare references to astro- 
nomical phenomena, employs ‘the setting of the 
Pleiades’ to mark a date (Ant. XIII. viil. 2). The 
common Arabic name for these stars is e-negm, 
i.e. the star group par excellence, because they serve 


* Lockyer, The Dawn of Astronomy, p. 134, remarks: ‘The 
seven stars are held by many to mean the Pleiades, and not the 
Great Bear; but this, I think, is very improbable.’ Yet Lockyer 
has admitted, p. 133, that the Pleiades are mentioned in Job 
3931, and there is no good reason why the original word should 
have diverse senses in the two passages. 
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the nomads and peasants as calendar and time- 
measurer, especially by their monthly conjunctions 
with the moon. It has been shown recently that 
in Egypt the rising of the Pleiades was watched 
for astronomical purposes ‘even in pyramid times,’ 
and that three Greek temples—the archaic temple 
to Minerva at Athens (B.C. 1530), the Hecatompe- 
don (B.C. 1150), on whose site the Parthenon was 
subsequently built, and the temple of Minerva at 
Sunium (B.c. 845)—were orientated, the first two 
to the rising and the third to the setting of 7 
Tauri in the Pleiades [see Lockyer, pp. 418, 419]. 
The verb kim, from which Kima must be derived, 
is not found in biblical Hebrew. In Syriac the 
cognate verb is frequently employed in the sense 
of ‘heaping up.’ In Arabic kumat=‘a heap.’ In 
Assyrian kimtu =‘a family.’ The name Kima 
would thus seem peculiarly appropriate to the 
Pleiades. The ancient VSS of the Bible, though 
somewhat wavering, are on the whole in favour of 
the identification. The LXX at Job 9° has ’Apx- 
rodpov, at Job 38%! Ihedda, at Am 5° it follows a 
corrupt text. The Pesh. and the Targ. retain the 
Hebrew word. Agq., Symm., and Theod. all use 
TlAevdda at Am 58. Jerome varies between Hyades 
(Job 9°), Pleiades (Job 38%), and Arcturus (Am 
58). An attempt has been made by Hoffmann 
(‘ Versuche zu Amos,’ ZATW, 1883) to prove that 
Kima is Sirius. The chief arguments are that 
Sirius, Orion, the Hyades, and the Pleiades — 
the order which, on this interpretation, is followed 
at Job 381-82 are ranged in the sky in this order, 
almost in a straight line; and, moreover, that an 
accurate picture of natural phenomena is thus 
obtained. ‘Dost thou keep bound the refreshing 
influences of Sirius, and dost thou let loose the 
outpourings of Orion?’ The reference would then 
be to the rise and overflow of the Nile, which was 
heralded each year by the heliacal rising of Sirius 
on the day of the summer solstice. But this in- 
terpretation depends partly on the conjectural 
alteration of the word niayip into m20D, which we 


have felt constrained to reject [see art. ORION], 
and partly on a mistaken derivation and explana- 
tion of niyo (LXX decudv), which does not mean 
outpourings, but ‘ bands,’ ‘links,’ ‘ knots.’ 

As might have been expected, this conspicuous 
group of stars arrested the attention and exercised 
the imagination of many peoples. The Australian 
saw in them a group of girls playing the corroboree. 
The North American Indian thought of them as 
dancers. There is some reason for believing that 
at one time in Egypt they were connected with 
Isis. The Greeks represented them as sisters flying 
before Orion: the maidens prayed for deliverance 
from the giant hunter, and were heard by the gods, 
who changed them into doves, and placed them 
amongst the stars. In this mythology their names 
are Electra, Maia, Taygete, Alcyone, Celzeno, 
Sterope, and Merope. The Arabs pictured them 
as a group of riders mounted on camels ; and Wetz- 
stein (in App. to Delitzsch’s Book of Job) points 
out that they named the star immediately in front 
of the cluster hadi, i.e. the singer who rides in 
front of a troop of camels and stimulates them to 
swift movement by his song. The Persians com- 
pare them to a cluster of jewels or a necklace. 
Their mention in the Bible has no mythological 
tinge. At Am 58, Job 99, the constellations are 
adduced as forming part of that wonderful com- 
plex of creation the existence of which bears 
testimony to the Maker’s ‘almightiness. At 
Job 38! they are signs of the seasons, and the 
recurrence of these seasons year by year is alto- 
gether beyond the control of man. He cannot tie 
the bands which hold this group together—another 
proof of that impotence which should lead him 
willingly to submit to God. 

LITERATURE.—Hoffmann’s article quoted above ; Cheyne, Job 
and Solomon, 1887, p. 290; Cox, Book of Job, 1885, p. 518; 
Delitzsch, Book of Job, Eng. tr. 1866; Com. on Job by A. B. 
Davidson (1884), or E. O. S. Gibson (1899). Duhm, Das Buch 
Hiob, 1897, follows Gustav Bickell, Das Buch Job, 1894, in 
omitting the verse Job 99 from the text. 

J. TAYLOR. 
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